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EFFECT UPON THE REDISTRICTING. 


Data Thus Far Available on the Census of Massachusetts Affords a 


Basis for Some Calculation of the Possibilities. 


The data, so far as announced by Chief 


.Pidgin of the state census bureau, shows that 


the tendency of people to move from the 
country districts into the centres of population 
has not been on the wane in this state in the 
past 10 years. ¢ 

Aside from the basis for theoretical argu- 
ments that such a condition discloses, it has a 
direct bearing on the make-up of the 40 sena- 
the 10 years to com». 
After all this data which Chief Pidgin’s 
are now collecting is codified, it will 
come into the legislature soon after the first 
of January, and will cause the two presiding 
officers to appoint a special redistricting com- 
mittee which is to study the reports, and rec- 
ommend a scheme of redividing the state into 
40 senatorial districts on the basis of the 
average number of legal voters. 

While in each decade the population has so 
increased that it has necessitated the raising 
of the basis of representation over 100 per- 
cent, the fact remains that Suffolk county has 
increased its delegation in the upper branch 
of the legislature from six to nine members, 
while Barnstable, Dukes and Nantucket coun- 
ties, which formerly had two senators, now 
There has 
been a similar decrease in representation in 
the western part of the state, and the ques- 
tion is now pertinent as to whether there are 
to be further changes as the result of the cen- 
sus now being taken. 

At the redistricting in 1866 the legislature 
fixed the average ratio of representation for 
the state at one senator to each 6189 legal 
voters. This was a very flexible ratio then, 
and its successors bave been in every succeed- 
ing redistricting, as the following figurcs will 
show. 

At that time Boston was made up of 12 
wards, but the lines were so different it is 
hard to make comparisons. Suffice it to say 
that the 1st Suffolk district took in Chelsea, 
Revere, Winthrop and Ward 1 of Boston, with 
6360 voters: the next district was made up of 
three wards with 8697 voters; the other four 
were each composed of two wards with voters 


ranging all the way in numerical strength 
from 6195 down to 5109. 
Bssex county had five senators, the dis- 


tricts centering in Lynn, Salem, Haverhill, 
Newburyport and Gloucester, with voters 
numbering from 7111 to 6215. 

Middlesex county had seven senators, but 
one of the districts was made up of Charles- 
town, then a part of the county, with 5596 
yoters; the other districts had voting strength 
rurning from 5810 to 6462, 

Worcester county had five senators, the 
number of voters being 5880 to 6883. 

Hampden county had two, the Connecticut 
river being the line between them. One dis- 
trict had 6306 and the other 6024 voters. The 
other western counties had a delegation of 
four, there being a Hampshire, Berkshire, 
Franklin ard Berk&kshire-Hampshire district. 
Here the voting strength ranged between 6000 
and 6100, 

In the southeastern section there were 
three districts in Bristol, as now, three in Nor- 
folk, two in Plymouth and a Norfolk-Plymouth 
district. This last named district only had 
5904 voters. 

The island district, as it was then called, 


took in the towns of Dukes and Nantucket 
counties and had to include also Barnstable, 
Falmouth and Sandwich on the Cape to make 
up a district with 4558 voters. 

The Cape district was made up of the other 
Barnstable county towns with a voting 
strength of 5562. 

Ten years later the population of the state 
had so increased that the ratio of senatorial 
representation was raised from 6189 to 8776. 
The legislature that year, however, after fix- 
ing the ratio for the state, adopted special ra- 
tios for the different counties. 

In Suffolk it was 9220; in Essex, 9726; in 
Middlesex, 8484; in Worcester, 8978; in Hamp- 
den, 9456; in Berkshire, 7067; in Norfolk, 
9357; in Plymouth, 8968; in Bristol, 8958. 

By this time Charlestown, Roxbury and 
West Roxbury had been added to Boston, and 
her delegation was increased to eight sena- 
tors. The 1st Suffolk district took in Revere, 
Chelsea, Winthrop and the first two wards 
of the city, with 10,310 voters; the 8th dis- 
trict took the last four of the 25 wards with 
8527 voters; the other six districts were made 
up of three wards each, with yoters number- 
ing from 7924 to 11,757. 

Essex had six districts, centering at Lynn, 
Salem, Gloucester, Haverhill, Newburyport 
and Lawrence, with a voting strength rang- 
ing from 7401 to 9103. 

Middlesex, despite the fact that it had lost 
Charlestown, still retained seven senators, 
her district numbering legal voters between 
7384 and 9213. 

Worcester county still had five senators, the 
lowest voting strength in a district being 
7968 and the highest 10,853. 

Norfolk county lost one of its senators, 
owing to the fact that Roxbury and West 
Roxbury were taken into Boston. Her two 
districts had 9855 and 9360 voters respectively. 

Plymouth was given two senators and the 
old combined Norfolk and Plymouth district 
was abolished. One of the Plymouth dis- 
tricts had 8950 voters and the other 8986. 

Bristol made good in retaining her three 
districts, all of them having voters in num- 
ber slightly over the ratio for the state. 

It would seem, however, that the Cape and 
islands received rather rough treatment. (They 
were all combined into one district, where be- 
fore there had been two, despite the fact 
that they had a voting strength of 10,444, and 
in the western part of the state a district was 
made up on a voting strength of 5805. 

Hampshire county was made a district by 
itself with 9253 voters. Hampden was divided 
into two districts as before, with 9483 and 9429 


voters. Franklin county comprised a district 
with 8516 voters. Berkshire was divided into 
two districts, the north haying 838380 voters 


and the south 5805. 

Again in 1886 there was another large in- 
crease in population, so that the state ratio 
had to be increased to 11,065. Again the 
legislature authorized a modication of these 
figures to fit the different counties or groups 
of counties. 

In Suffolk it was 11,050; in Essex, 10,437; in 
Middiesex, 11,018: in Norfolk, 11,765; in Ply- 
mouth, 11,329; in Bristol, 11,014. The five 
western counties were all grouped together 
and given a special ratio of 11,382. 


This time Suffolk added one to ber delega- 
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tion by taking in Ward 8 of Cambridge. This 
was put in with the West End wards, making 
a district with 11,434 voters. The towns _be- 
yord were put in with one of the East Bos- 
tor wards, making the 1st district, with 10,- 
805 voters. The other districts each composed 
three wards, and only three of the nine dis- 
tricts had voting strength above the ratio 
established. One ran as low as 9608. 

Essex county again had six districts cen- 
tering around the cities except in the’ cases 
of Lynn and Newburyport. These _ pu.aces 
were divided, making parts of two distri ‘ts. 
In this county the yoting strength pe m 
9911 to 10,836. 3 


Middiesex county held her seven se) iTS, 
though ove district ran about 1000 vote be- 
low the ratio and only three exceeded — 

Norfolk county had two districts wit vot- 


ers more than enough to warrant them. One 
had 11,930 and the other 11,600. The same 
was true in Plymouth, the first district hay- 
ing 11,303 voters and the second 11,356. 

' In Bristol the Taunton and Fall River dis- 
trict was over the average, with 11,098 and 
11,665 voters, while the New Bedford district 
fell a little behind, having only 10,281 voters. 
_ The Cape district did not show an increase 
in population sufficient to bring it up to the 
standard, but still maintained its one senator 
on a voting strength of 10,345. 

The western part of the state, Worcester 
county and beyond, were given a delegation 
of 10 senators as before, but the districts 
were made up considerably different, county 
lines being less considered. There were four 
Worcester districts, then a Worcester-Hamp- 
shire district that went clear to the Con- 
necticut river, and three Worcester county 
towns, Ashburnham, Royalston and Winchen- 
don, were joined with all the towns in Frank- 
lin county, making the Franklin district. 

Hampden county still held its two districts. 
Richmond, Lenox and Washington and_ the 
cities and towns north of them were made 
the Berkshire district. while the other towns 
in the county and Northampton and the Hamp- 
shire county towns west of the Connecticut 
river were incorporated into the Berkshire- 
Hampshire district. In the city of Worcester 
district, the voting strength was the smallest, 
10,786, while in the fourth Worcester district, 
centering in Fitchburg, the number of yoters 
was the largest, reaching 12,099. 

At the last redistricting in 1896, the dis- 
tricts were made up as they now stand, so 
that they are more or less familiar. Still the 
figures as to the number of voters in each are 
interesting. This time there was a still fur- 
ther increase in population, so that the state 
ratio had to be put up to 14,020. Again these 
figures were modified by special ratios for 
some of the counties as follows: Suffolk, 
18.951: Essex and Middlesex, 14,184; Worces- 
ter, 18,221; Norfolk, 15,450; Plymouth, 13,810; 
Bristol, 14,165; and the four western counties 
14,794. 

Sutfolk still held its nine senators by in- 
cluding old Ward & of Cambridge in its ter- 
ritory. This section comprises now Wards 1 
and.2 of the college city. Ward 1 of Bast 
Boston, with the towns in the county, made 
up the ist district, with 14,494 voters. TVhe 
Cambridge section was put in the district 
with the Charlestown wards, making a voting 
strength of 12,577. The other Boston dis- 
tricts have three wards cach and the number 
of vcters at the time they. were made up 


“eg ranged from 12,980 to 16,568, 


Middlesex and Essex still had 18 senators 
between them, but it was necessary ve make 
the two 
counties to accomplish this. Gloucester and 
Newburyport were put in one district, and 
he other districts in Essex county centered 
in Lynn, Salem, HavyerhiJl and Lawrence. 

The composite Middlesex-Hssex district took 
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In Worcester county three of the five dis- 
tricts ran up to the special ratio adopted for 
the county, but none of them were as high as 
the ratio for the whole state. They ranged 
from 13,880 to 12,8238. 

Although the special ratio for Norfolk county 
was set some 1400 higher than that of the 
state, the first district exceeded it in voting 
strength, having 15,502 voters. The other 
district was up pretty well with 15,398 voters. 

In Plymouth county the state ratio was not 
lived up to, but the 1st district had 13,926 
voters and the 2d 13,695. 

In Bristol county the Fall River district 
showed the most voters, 15,902, almost 1900 
higher than the state ratio. The Taunton and 
New Bedford districts fell below, however, 
the ist having 13,391 and the 2d 13,202 voters. 

The Cape district was way below the ratio, 
only showing 9742 voters, but it was allowed 
to retain what it had before possessed. 

In the western part of the state the two 
Hampshire districts remained as before, with 
15,615 and 15,137 voters respectively. The 
towns in Hampshire county east of Hadley and 
South Hadley were put in with the Franklin 
county towns to make up the Franklin-Hamp- 
shire district, with 14,324 voters. Pittsfield, 
Hancock, Dalton, Hinsdale and Peru and the 
towns north of them in Berkshire county were 
made the Berkshire district, with 14,124 
voters. 

The Berkshire-Hampshire district was made 
up in rather a fan-shape fashion, with its apex 
at the city of Northampton and spreading out 
to the New York and Connecticut lines. It 
had a voting strength of 14,774. Besides 
Northampton it took in 34 townships and por- 
tions of three counties. 

A study of these different redistrictings 
causes one to reflect as to what can and will 
be done at the next session of the legislature, 
when the work will all have to be done over 
again. It is quite plain that the Cape is io 
danger of not being favored as it was before. 
Its voting strength is expected to show a fall- 
ing off, and that of the state as a whole will 
show an increase,-so that it is probable that a 
portion of Plymouth or Bristol county will 
have to be included with it. In the western 
part of the state the same problem will be 
likely to present itself. The districts will 
have to take in more territory, and there is 
danger that the delegation covering the coun- 
try west of Worcester county will have to 
suffer a decrease in its numerical strength. 

Coming back to the metropolitan section, or 
the larger territory east of Worcester county, 
there is a strong possibility that the returns 
will warrant an increase in the senatorial dele- 
gation representing this portion of the state. 
If this is so the question of fitting in one more 
man satisfactorily to all parties will be pre- 
sented, and will be a difficult one to solve. 

It is plainly apparent that positions on this 
redistricting committee will not go begging. 
It is to be supposed that a man put upon it will 
do his best to see that his own county suffers 
as little as possible from the rearranging. 
From a study of the figures on which the 
work was done before, one can readily form 
the opinion that with good argument any num- 
ber of voters can be made up into a senatorial 
district. They have been formed in all sizes 
in previous years, and there is no good reason 
why they should not be again. 

Then again there is the feature to be looked 


after that they are made safely republican. 
when possible, and when impossible that all 


the democratic territory possible be put into 
the least number of districts. This is more a 
problem in the city districts than in those 
made up of large numbers of smaller towns. 
Still it is likely, after the special committee 
gets through with the hearings which they will 
have to give on the matter, that they will 
feel that their work is considerably like playing 
a very difficult game of chess with any number 
of people ready to criticise adversely any move 
they may make. 

However, it is a duty they will be ealled 
upon to perform and they must get through 
it somehow. Then if their report is adopted 
by the legislature the work will stand without 
change for 10 years, when the census bureau 
will again be sending out its large foree of 
enumerators to ask its fussy question ,of any- 
body and everybody. 


Democratic State Committee. 


Hon. Josiah Quincy, senior vice-chairman 
of the democratic state committee, has sent 
out a call for a meeting of the committee, to 
be held next Tuesday at 2 p. m. at the Re- 
vere House. The purpose of the meeting is 
to take formal action on the resignations of 
John J. Flaherty, Charles S. Hamlin and 
Robert J. Crowley, and, if the committee sees 
fit, to fill the vacancies created by the resig- 
nations. There are intimations in some quar- 
ters that the question will be brought up at 
the meeting of adopting a resolution express- 
ine the confidence of the committee in Gov. 
Douglis, commending his administration and 
requesting, in the interest of the party that 
he reconsider his decision not te run again. 
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FEDERAL GOVERNMENT. 


LEGISLATIVE. 


IN GENERAL. 


It Has Died Out. 

The anti-McCall agitation has died out, av- 
parently, notwithstanding the formidable 
character of the famous Somerville meeting, 
where they said what they thought, or as 
much as they dared say. But that ended it. 
The congressman has not yet changed his 
nosition on the matter of rate regulations. 
and he is just as positive and he will keep 
steadfast for all they may say. 

His troubie, if it ever heads up, is more apt 
to come from the Cambridge end, and there 
he is protected, for the present at least, by 
the multiplicity of candidates. 


EXECUTIVE. 


IN GENERAL. 


Sec. Hay’s Death. 

The death of John Hay, secretary of state, 
was a loss to the nation such as is seldom 
occasioned by the passing of a cabinet of- 
ficial. He had been a part of the political 
life of the country at frequent intervals for 
nearly half a century, and had left his im- 
press upon the period in which he lived. In 
various capacities, successively more and more 
important, he had served his country faith- 
fully and well. History will not omit to take 
note of him as a factor in the development of 
the reptblic, and his fame is secure, both in 
the realm of statesmanship, and in that of 
literature. 


Taft Overlooked. 


It was evident for several days that the 
Washington trend of affairs was to make 
Elihu Root secretary o* state, if he would 


consent. War Department Sec. Taft was al- 
lowed to sail for the Philippines and he evi- 
dently had made up his mind that he was 
out of the running, for he sadly confessed to 
the newspaper reporters that he had been in- 
formed he could go ahead with his trip and, 
as it will take some months before he will 
return, this means that he was not consid- 
ered for the place. He would have liked it 
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very much, and opinion is divided as to the 
motive which influenced the president in over- 
looking him. The generous explunation is 
that the president is so pleased with his un- 
derstanding of the Philippine question and the 
Panama situation that he did not want to 
change him, preferring to allow him to re- 
main where he is. The other suggestion made 
is that the possible growth of a Taft presi- 
dential boom is something which he did not 
think needed to be encouraged under the cir- 
cumstances. 


Lodge’s Senatorship Satisfies Him. 

While the death of John Hay has no especial 
political significance to Massachusetts, judging 
from conditions at the present time, there 
was a period, not so very long ago, when it 
would haye been thought proper to mention 
Sen. Lodge as a possibility for his successor. 
But the senior senator now is well content 
where he is. Deep in his heart he may nour- 
ish an ambition that seme turn of fate at 
seme time may bring to him a _ presidential 
nomination, but he realizes very well that the 
solid substance of a seat in the senate is 
yastly more tangible. 


THE FOSS INTERVIEW. 


Reciprocity Leader Is Getting After 
the Home Market Club, Undoubt-- 
edly, Rather Than Lieut-Goy. 
Curtis Guild’s Candidacy | 


for Governor. 


It is likely that after the smoke of battle 
is cleared away, the recent startling inter- 
view with Eugene N. Foss will appear in a 
ditferent aspect than it wore at the first go- 
off. Men who are in a position to know more 
or less of the mind of the fighting reciprocity 
leader say that Foss’s game is not really Cuy & 
Guild or any opposition to him, but his oi 
antagonist, the Home Market club. 

The club, through its official organ, has gone 
through the somewhat remarkable performance 
of indorsing both Guild and Draper, on the 
ground that they are stalwart republicans and 
“sound on all party issues.”’ ‘ 

The reciprocity men regard this as either an 
admission that Guild is not strongly for reci 
procity and tariff revision, and can be _ s9 
bottled up by the stand-patters that he wil! 
be harmless; or that, although he may be 
howling reciprocityite at heart, this stiff, high 
tariff organization is willing to swallow hin 
for the sake of his other personal and repub!! 
can qualities. 

If the former view is correct, of course the 
reciprocity men, particularly of the strenuous 
Foss type, would shy a little over the in: 
dorsement of Guild, especially as they have 
been so insistent regarding the candidate for 
lieutenant-governor. If, however, Guild is 
sincere and strenuous in his alleged reciprocity 
views, it is reasoned that he has only to come. 
out and say so to make the Home Market club: 
ridiculous, e 

The Home Market club always has belittle’, 
the reciprocity issue and affected to belie*™ -. 
that none but free traders and democrats w*< 
interested in it. The Boston Advertiser, wh?’ 
is a stalwart republican organ just at prese. , 
takes pains to print an editorial this week 1 
which it says that the next republican state 
convention will be ‘‘distinctly a tariff reform 
convention.”’ 

It is contradictions like these which move 
Foss to keep the party stirred up until some- 
thing like a definite alignment is reached. The 
action of the sub-committee of the committee 
of one hundred in virtually repudiating the 
Foss interview does not appear to be a_ pat- 
ticularly serious matter. Foss knows he is re¢- 
garded as radical, and he is inclined to be 
lieve that the voters generally will take it 
for granted that he does not necessarily repxe- 
sent the somewhat conservative gentlem 
who compose the celebrated: committee of one 
hundred. Sit 

Mr. Foss has been in New York most of the 
week, but it is thought that on his return he 
will make a statement to the committee which 
will give a clear idea of where he stands and 
what he is trying to do or not trying to do. 


Had an Exclusive. 


The Boston Herald had a remarkable exclu- 
sive the other day when alone among the Bos- 
ton newspapers it chronicled the arrest for 
drunkenness of an ex-alderman of the city. 
Not only was the arrest narrated, but the fact 
was also printed that he was a_ well-known 
politician, in order that there might be no mis- 
take concerning his identity. The time was, 
not long ago, when the Herald would have 
hesitated a long time before putting two-line 
heads on such information as arrests of promi- 
nent citizens for plain drunkenness, and more 
especially as the man whom it named is still 
in politics and very active. 
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PRACTICAL *PORELICS: 


STATE GOVERNMENT. 


LEGISLATIVE. 


IN GENERAL. 


Grosvenor Succeeds Pingree. 

It is announced that Speaker Frothingham 
of the house, now absent in Europe, has 
cabled the appointment of Rep. John M. 
Grosvenor, Jr., of Swampscott to serve on th 
special recess committee which is to revise 
and arrange the general laws pertaining to 
railroads and street railway corporations. Mr. 
Grosvenor, who is at present in Maine, wiil 
succeed the late Rep. Mellen A. Pingee of 
Haverhill. 


Robinson’s Quiet Way. 


Rep. Robinson of Melrose, who has decided 
to retire, giving way to another man, has 
been a good legislator. He has tried very 
conscientiously to push forward the work for 
his district, and in other ways he has tried 
also to do his whole duty by the state. He 
was a very quiet man, and while the mem- 
bers of the past houses think very well of him 
socially, they did not have to spend much 
time listening to his campaign oratory or 
other talk from the floor of the house. 


Hunter’s Pathway Clear. 

Harrie Hunter has the way clear for his 
return. Later on there will no doubt be some 
talk or suggestion that Rep. Brigham of Marl- 
boro stand as a candidate, and he will allow 
the word to pass around. Then in due time 
he w'll allow it to be known that, while he 
appreciates the situation, he will run again 
for .e house, and that will end it. Harrie 


Huner will be renominated and then re- 
elected. 


EXECUTIVE. 


GOVERNOR. 


Want Him to Reconsider. 


The agitation is still on, despite the jibes 
of out-of-town papers, over the attempts to 
make Goy. Douglas reconsider. The grand 
climax of this will undoubtedly take place on 
Governor’s day at Camp Bartlett. It will be 
surprising if he gets away from the recept on 
which Henry D. Ely is giving him, without 
Some one trying anew the question on him. 
Easthampton, where the first club effort has 
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been made to have him change his mind, is 
also fairly close at hand, and the members of 
that organization certainly will not neglect 
the opportunity to try and drive home their 
appeal under the circumstances. 


\ EXPENDITURE RETURNS. 


Schedules Filed at the State House 
Showing Payments Made to Leg- 
islative Counsel and Agents. 


Estabrook & Eaton; for services covering 
cigarette and tobacco législation; to William 
A. Butler, $1000. 

Jewellers’ Association of Boston; for serv- 
ices covering matters affecting said associa- 
tion; to Albert S. Apsey; annual salary. 

McInnes, John, and Haven, Arthur R.; for 
services covering legislation on the fifty-eight- 
hour law; to A Pinkerton, $200. 

Hallowell & Hammond; for services covering 
second section of house bill 518; to George R. 
Jones, $1200. 

Joyce Bros. & Co. (Corp.); for services cov- 
ering house bill 478; to John H. Casey, $150. 

Ferdinand, Frank; for services covering 
house bills 478, 484, 596, 720; to Wilfred Bol- 
ster, $50. 

Boston Clearing House association; for ap- 
pearance at hearing before committee on sub- 
ject of taxing deposits in national banks, ete.; 
to H. Wheeler, $50. 

Springfield Police department; for services 
at hearing on amendment to police pension 
act; house bill 538, relative to granting pen- 
sions to members of police department; to 
William G. MecKechnie, $136.96. 

Taylor, Washington JI.; for seryices in all 
matters affecting the height of buildings in 
the city of Boston; to Frederick B. Taylor, 
nothing. 

Eastern Park Construction company; for 
services in re house bill 118, to empower the 
Old Colony Street Railway company to sell 
electricity to Eastern Park Construction com- 
pany; to John T. Hughes, annual salary. 

Taylor, H. L. & Co.; for services in re an 
act to establish a harbor line on the northerly 
side of Merrimac river below city landing 
No. 10, in the city of Haverhill; to Horace 
M. Sargent, no charge, except $4, traveling 
expenses. 

Haverhill Electric company; for services 
in re bill to establish harbor line on Merri- 
mac river at Haverhill; to Poor & Fuller, 
annual salary. 

Stone & Webster; for services covering all 
legislation affecting the interests of house bills 
852, 853, to incorporate Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island street railway company and to 
authorize the operation cf the same; to : 
Huestis Newton, $2500; to Wm. F. Garcelon, 
$1750; to C. F. Weed, annual salary. 

Hatch, Charles W.; for services in re house 
bill 837 to authorize street railways to operate 
their railways outside the limits of public 
ways and bridges, and house bill 264, to grant 
to street railway companies broader powers 
with reference to constructing and operating 
their railways on private land, and house bill 
111, relative to the Boston & Worcester street 
railway company; to Goldman Edmunds, 
nothing, 

Isburg & Co.; for services in re house bill 
656, relating to auction sales of horses in 
Boston; to Frank HE. Dickerman, $425. 

Lombard Fireproofing company; for services 
covering all matters pertaining to fireproofing; 
to Edgar R. Champlin, $50. 

Connell, John F.; for services in promoting 
the passage of “ouse bill 1097, an act to extend 
the time for filing petitions for the assess- 
ments of damages arising from the improve- 
ment of Blue Hill evenue in the town of Mil- 
ton: to Morse, Hickey & Kenney, $150. 

Town of Cohasset; for services in re_ bill 
to confirm proceedings of town meeting of 
Cohasset of March 6, 1905, and to confirm acts 
of selectmen or officials, and in re bill to per- 
mit town of Cohasset to hold its annual meet- 
ing for 1905 after April, 1905; to John W. Mc- 
Anarny, $175. ‘ 


An Ideal Summerland. 


Nowhere upon the coasts of the United States 
are seashore attractions more abundant, or 
in finer quality, than in southeastern Massa- 
chusetts, or from Boston away round to the 
Narragansett waters and the islands and bor- 
ders along the entrance to Long Island sound. 

Beginning with the islands and shores of 
Boston harbor and Dorchester bay, the fasci- 
nations are multiplied as the tour of the coast 
is made—Nantasket, the South shore, Ply- 
mouth, Cape Cod, the islands of Nantucket and 


Martha’s Vineyard, Buzzard’s bay and the 
Elizabethan islands, Newport, Narragansett 
Pier, Watch Hill, Block Island—the list is 


never-ending in the presentation of enchanting 
resorts. 

The twistings and turnings of the shore 
lines for all this section of coasts involve 
scores of miles of travel in their exploration; 
there is not an uninteresting, nor scarcely an 
unimproved, mile in the whole extent. Water- 
ing-places are plentiful hereabouts, and for 
camping, sojourning, or genuine communion 
with Nature the region has few rivals and no 
superiors. 7 


at 
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WILL COLLINS RUN? 


Time Approaching When the Mayor 
of Boston Must Make His De- 
cision — The Spy System of 
His Opponents—Graft and 
Reform in Combination. 


Will Mayor Collins 
nomination? ; 

The question has been asked so many times 
that it may seem like a mouldy chestnut, but 
at no time has it been more appropriate than 
at the present, and at no time has it looked 
more as if the answer would be a negative 
enc. It is now within a few weeks, at the 
longest, of the time when a decision must 
be made, if a real campaign is to be fought, 
and it may be stated that at the present time 
the signs all point to the substitution of some 
other candidate for the present executive. 

Mayor Collins will have the support of the 
party leaders if he will take it, but he shows 
ne sigus of wanting it. All of his private con- 
versation points to a purpose on his part to re- 
fuse a coutest with Jobn F. Fitzgerald for the 
nomination. Those who have talked with him 
privately and who are not engaged in urging 
him to make the run believe that at the 
present time he has not the slightest idea of 
seeking a renomination. He may change his 
mind; it is something more than possible, in 
fact, and if he changes his mind he will do 


be a candidate for re- 


it within a short time, and must change it 
for good. J 
Three men who are recognized as leaders 


of the democratic administration forces say 
candidly that they don’t believe Mayor Collins 
will run again. One of them says he hopes 
the decision will be in the negative. Another 
hopes that Mayor Collins will run, but be- 
lieves there is not the slightest ground for 
thinking that the mayor intends to make 
another fight. Those men talk privately, their 
names cannot be used, but every one of them 
is entitled to enter Room 8 at the Quincy 
House, when the strategists are in session, 
and take part in the sessions. 

Supt. Donovan of the street department, 
who is looked to usually to voice the sentiment 
of the administration democracy for private 
information, believes the mayor will be in- 
duced to run, but he will not wager or 
prophesy that the mayor will do so. Supt. 
Donovan, it may be added, is closer to the 
mayor than any other Boston leader, and his 
influence on the mayor is undoubtedly greater. 
Supt. Donovan will do what he can to convert 
the mayor to his own idea that two good 
terms deserve a third, but thus far he has 
not convinced him, apparently. 

The mayor likes peace. There is no peace 


.ahead, so far as the nomination is concerned. 


Moreover, the mayor is receiving intimations 
that certain reformers in this town are plan- 
ning to make trouble for him in the coming 
campaign, and the mayor feels that such plans 
are unjust. The mayor honestly believes he 
has done his whole duty, under the city char- 
ter, and the criticism of those in the Good 
Government association who have power to 
influence Ward 11 votes, at least, would be 
very distasteful to him. That is the long and 
short of it. The mayor is sensitive to ecritl- 
cism, and unfortunately at the present time 
he is in danger of criticism from two sides— 
from the army led by John F. Fitzgerald, 
which represents compressed and municipalized 
graft, and from the Good Government asso- 
ciation, which represents honest desire, but 
which is as impractical on the one hand as 
John F. Fitzgerald is practical on the other. 

Should Mayor Collins run he would be be- 
tween two fires, and no mayor in this city 
ever yet faced such a combination. Some can- 
didates have run with bogus independent nomi- 
nees helping the candidates of the other party, 
but to be fought, before the primaries, by a 
gang of grafters on one hand and a group of 
reformers on the other would be a situation 
which younger men than the mayor might well 
hesitate to face. 

Moreover, the Fitzgerald combination would 
represent that type of politician which in Ire- 
land would be rewarded with the name of ‘‘in- 
former,’’ and would be in danger of perforation 
on dark nights. The Fitzgerald forces have 
their men in every department of city hall— 
men who are drawing salaries for little or no 
work, through the acquiescence of democratic 
leaders, and those men, as spies, are obtain- 
ing every scrap of evidence possible that can 
be turned to use against the administration. 

That evidence, it may be added, will not be 
used openly by the Fitzgerald leaders through 
their own campaign organs, although not even 
the candidate himself, in his own paper, has 
been able to resist the temptation to hint that 
he has material for consumption by the public. 
The informers employed by the city, but pay- 
ing secret allegiance to Fitzgerald, are turning 
their material over to men close to their chief, 
and in a subterranean manner it is being com- 
municated to the reformers for use by them 
in their own way as proof that the present 
administration is not what it ought to be 
and ought not to be perpetuated. 

It will not be seriously questioned that, the, 
combination is unparalleled in the politi@@ his- 
tory of the city. On the one hand is the can- 
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PRACTICAL POLITICS. 


Crash and Flannel Outing Suits. 


At the Shuman Corner gentlemen will 
find Crash and Flannel Outing Suits, con- 
sisting of unlined coats and trousers, 
which have been made up by A. Shuman 
& Co. from smooth finished crashes and 
soft flannels ; exceedingly cool and com- 
fortable for hot weather wear. Because 
of their having bought out the entire fab- 
ric output of one of the best-makers of 
crash materials at their own figures, they 
will sell the suits at the low price of Six 
and Eight Dollars, A. Shuman & Co. 


didacy of John F. Fitzgerald, whose entire 
political history shows his belief in the mu- 
nicipal spoils system to its extreme limit, and 
on the other hand is the Good Government 
association trying to lift the city to the level 
of its own ideals and receiving aid and en- 
couragement from the men who are acting as 
informers under the direction of men friendly 
to the spoils candidate. 

The ‘gang,’ of course, who are bossing the 
spies, figure that whatever the Good Govern- 
ment association may produce against the ad- 
ministration will injure Collins, will help Fitz- 
gerald and cannot possibly affect the Good 
Government association, outside of Ward il 
and two or three other wards. 

There is direct evidence that certain in- 
formation, now in the hands of the leaders of 
reform, came from men employed by the city 
who are operating for and in the name of 
Fitzgerald and who are practically defying 
the administration to remove them. There is 
direct evidence that certain allegations, given 
to a Boston daily against one department, and 
suppressed because not one of the allegations 
was susceptible of proof, if published, has 
been transmitted in the same form to a poli- 
tician of this city who gained some fame at 
one time as a reformer and who has been men- 
tioned now and then for mayor. That matter 
was given to a representative of the Boston 
daily by a Dorchester politician who is in daily 
communication with Fitzgerald and the same 
material in the same handwriting is now in the 
possession of the reformer referred to. 

Of course there can be but one end to such 
warfare, and that is the disruption of the 
democracy and a smashing all along the line. 
When it will come cannot be told, but it can- 
not be avoided. There is little wonder that the 
mayor hesitates before going into such a con- 
test, for he fears the work of the informers, 
even though he knows that in the democratic 
party, at least, there is a natural resentment 
against such methods. % 

There is the best of reason for asserting 
that the recent scurrilous card cartoons, is- 
sued in the interest of the. opposition candi- 
date, were put out, not for the purpose of in- 
fluencing votes against the mayor, for the di- 
rect result would be the opposite. but for the 
purpose of letting his honor see that the Fitz- 
gerald forces would spare no effort to defeat 
his nomination or to make the campaign a 
nasty one should he decide to run. There is 
a second instalment of those cards waiting to 
be circulated, but thus far they have been held 
up. Those cards hurt the people who are 
sending them out, but the one idea is to 
frighten the mayor out of the running and to 
convince him that all kinds of muck will be 
thrown at him if he decides to seek a renomi- 
nation. k oe 

The mayor is not a coward, and his decision, 
when finally made, may surprise his own party. 
It remains to be seen, ere the primaries are 
held, whether the primary vote of the demo- 
eratic party will be cast in behalf of a candi- 
date whose campaign, in its underground de- 
partment, is being conducted on the basis of 
supplying information to the element that 
detests Fitzgerald more than it distrusts 
Mayor Collins. 

Nine-tenths of the primary democrats in this 
city are Irish-Americans, and as a rule an 
Irish-American, even to the third and fourth 
generation from the immigrant father and 
mother, is not fond of informers. Because of 
that fact, which the clan of Fitzgerald seems 
to have overlooked, there may be a recoil from 
the spy system of conducting a campaign for 
the mayoral nomination. 


FINANCIAL SUMMARY. 


Greene’s Troubles Multiply. 


Col. “Bill” Greene is having trouble again 
with those wicked bears in Broad street who 
see an opportunity to knock down the price 
of some of the little Greene gold mining stocks. 
The colonel was brought up among trouble in 
the southwest, but in that section the man 
quickest with his gun usually settled all dis- 
putes to his satisfaction. In Broad_ street, 
where the Greene gold mining stocks are 
traded in between the curb brokers, gun play 
is out of order and the colonel does not seem 
to be at home in the ways of the street or 
familiar with the manners and customs of high 
finance. 

The latest trouble appears to have been the 
publication of a report on the Greene gold 
mine by a mining engineer named Glover, who 
was hired by the treasurer of the company, 
BR. B. Tustin, to make an examination. Glover 
claimed that barely $500 had been cleaned up 
from the proposition, although the company 
had paid about $175,000 in dividends. Greene’s 
engineers have examined the property and 
make an altogether different report. 

There was a meeting of the directors this 
week and Treas. Tustin resigned, both as a 
director and treasurer. He calls on Greene, 
however, to make good his threat to have 
Glover arrested for perjury and to show re- 
ceipts from an assay office or mint in the 
United States or Mexico for the $208,000 gold 
which Greene claims to have taken out of the 
property. 

The directors of both the Greene Gold and 
the Greene Gold & Silver mining companies 
at their meetings this week passed a vote of 
confidence in the colonial and his administra- 
tion. 

Greene is blaming J. W. Gates, Edwin Haw- 
ley and A. W. Burchard for the recent at- 
tacks upon his properties, but they, deny any 
connection with the movement. The colonel 
ought to spend more time fortifying himself 
against the possibility of attacks. He is 
spreading out too rapidly, and is apt to over- 
load himself with too many companies, all of 
which are subject to attack from the financial 
pirates that infest Wall street. 


Over Five Million ’Phones. 

The last monthly statement of the Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph company, which 
-was for the month of May, showed that the 
company had under rental a total of 5,026,514 
instruments. In 1880 there were less than 135,- 
000 telephones in use. The number has multi- 
plied 33 times in the past 25 years. 


Manipulation of Brooklyn Transit. 

One of the pools in Brooklyn Rapid Transit 
has been “at work recently manipulating the 
market in Wall street, and rumor has it that 
it is the same pool with which Bugene N. 
Foss is connected and which has been loaded 
with the stock for some years. The daily 
papers teem with articles about the increasing 
earnings and even dividend rumors are heard, 
but the latter are not taken seriously in any 
well-informed quarter. 


_Atchison’s Big Increase. 

As most of the railroad companies close their 
fiscal years June 30 there is a tendency now 
to estimate, from known results, the operations 
of many of the more important lines, among 
which is the Atchison with its 8300 miles of 
road, earning about $68,000,000 per annum as 
compared with $30,000,000 less than 10 years 
ago. The stock is paying 4 percent per an- 
num in dividends and at its current market 
price of just above 80 nets nearly 5 percent. 
During the first fiscal year the company has 
suffered exceptional damage from floods and 
the cost of repairing the damage has- been 
charged to operating expenses. 

This, of course, has increased the latter 
item Jargely and proportionately reduced net 
earnings. In the past fcur years the com- 
pany’s average net earnings after the payment 
of all charges and the preferred stock divi- 
dends have amounted to about $8,600,000 on 
the common stock or the equivalent of better 
than 8 percent. 


New Stock for Improvements. 

The directors of the Tennessee Copper com- 
pany have decided to place on sale next week 
25,000 shares of new stock at $25 per share. 
This will make the outstanding capital 200,000 
shares, the full amount authorized and the 
proceeds from the sale of the new stock will 
be sdevoted to improvements and betterments. 
The directors have issued a brief statement 
of the profits of the company for the past few 
years, showing a great variation in the re- 
sults from year to year. The company has 
paid three dividends of $1.25 per share each.. 


A Valuable Asset. 


Owing to the fact that there are but two 
stockholders in the Champion Mining com- 
pany—the Copper Range and the St. Mary’s 
Mineral Land companies, each owning one- 
half of the stock of the Champion—the gen- 
eral public gets very little news concerning 
what the Champion mine is doing, except such 
as may he gleaned by analysis of the annual 
reports of the stockholders. It has been semi- 
officially stated recently that the Champion 
is paying dividends of $1 per share monthly 
now, and has been paying at that rate since 
the first of the current year, with one ex- 


ception. This is at the rate of $1,200,000 per 
annum and makes the Champion one of the 
biggest dividend paying mines at the Lake. 
The St. Mary’s proportion of the income, 
therefore, is about $600,000 per annum or $4 
per share on St. Mary’s stock. 


Boston & Maine. 

Passenger traffic on the Boston & Maine 
railroad this summer promises to tax the com- 
pany's facilities to their utmost, judging from 
the way in which it has begun. The railroad 
is showing steady monthly gains in both gross 
and net earnings. President Tuttle is quoted 
as saying that every mill and factory along 
the line of the road is busy and that there is 
nothing in the outlook to change this con- 
dition of industrial prosperity. Mr. Tuttle re- 
marks that the best barometer of industrial 
conditions is the railroady which itself pro- 
duces nothing, but merely carries the raw and 
manufactured products of the farm and the 
factory. ‘‘Only when the latter are prosperous 
can the railroad be expected to show any gain 
in its transportation receipts. I can see noth- 
ing ahead but prosperous times for New Eng- 
land. Of course we will continue to have 
croakers who bemoan the fact that our rate 
of progress may not be as rapid as in some 
sections of the country, but we are going 


ahead just the same, and our development is ° 


along safe and Sound lines. For the fiscal 
year just ended we shall show a surplus above 
our dividend requirements. As usual our actual 
earnings will be very much larger than our 
‘surplus after dividends’ may indicate to the 
uninformed. The Boston & Maine has never 
yet failed to earn its dividends, but because 
some people refuse to appreciate the extent to 
which our operating account is over-charged 
for betterments and construction, our usual 
small surplus after dividends at times causes 
unnecessary apprehension. We are very well 
satisfied with conditions in all departments of 
the company.’’. 


No Utah Consolidation Likely. 

Some time ago it was reported that the 
principal mines in Utah were contemplating 
consolidation. This may have had some foun- 
dation at the time, but the matter has now 
been threshed out, and for one reason and an- 
other the project undoubtedly has been given 
up for good. The interests at stake are too 
numerous and conflicting to enable the owners 
of the different mining companies to come to 
an agreement. Bach one thinks that his prop- 
erty has potential values far beyond anything 
in sight or demonstrated by past performances. 
Some mines are making large earnings, pay- 
ing increasing, dividends, and have develope: 


‘their properties, while other mines have bond- 


ed debts, no works, no earnings and only a 
possibility of becoming valuable. A _ consoli- 
dation would benefit only the latter eompanies, 
and of course the well-to-do companies are not 
likely to go into consolidation to promote & 
charitable enterprise. There may be one or 
two small mines brought together, but no 
general rounding up of the important interests. 


A Costly Experiment. 

President Dern of the Consolidated Mercur 
Gold Mining company was in Boston this 
week, and stated that the Moore process of 
treating the ores cost the company nearly 
$100,000. This process was found to be a 
failure and has been entirely abandoned. Be- 
fore the company decided to install the Moore 
process it was paying dividends, but the 
change caused a suspension of dividends for 
several years. At the annual meeting last 
week John Dern, A. W. Chesterton, Hubbard 
W. Reed, George H. Dern and William M. 
Thompson were elected directors. The com- 
pany had on hand $70,000 cash after paying 
its recent dividend of $25,000 and about $42,000 
in supplies at the mine. The net profits for 
the past year were almost $100,000, and are 
likely to be larger this year unless some 
unforeseen accident interrupts the operation 
of the mine. 


No Dividends in Sight. 


Stockholders of the Bingha Consolidated 
are liable to lose their eyesight if they are 
trying to see dividends in the immediate 
future. The management of the company is 
not concerning itself with the dividend ques- 
tion at present, as it has other plans on hand 
for placing the proposition on a sure footing 
before beginning to distribute surplus earn- 
ings. The situation in Utah has made it 
necessary for the individual mines there to 
make provision for supplying their own smelt- 
ers with necessary variations of ore, and as 
the individual mining companies did not own, 
in many cases, properties which produced 
amelyug ores, they had to buy such proper- 
ties. 

-This is where the surplus earnings of the 
Bingham have been going for several years, 
but it is believed now that the enterprise is 
in shape to go ahead with its smelter inde- 
pendent of custom ores, as it has all the min- 
eral ground needed and developments thereon 


have shown much larger ore bodies than were 


previously contemplated. The high price at 
which Bingham stock has sold for a long 
time, with no dividends in sight, is indicative 
of the confidence which the holders have in 
the ability of the management to make good its 
predictions. President White is now on one 
of his regular trips of inspection. 
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PRAGIICAL J JR@ELITICS. 


MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENTS. 


CITIES. 


BOSTON. 


He Made a Hit. 

Judge Colt’s 4th of July address at Faneuil 
hall was not particularly novel in its treat- 
ment or arraignment; it contained no strong 


_and original ideas on the-subject of the con- 


stitution, the declaration of independence and 
American greatness; it did not depart from 
the traditional treatment of Independence day 
orations, but it made a hit because the judge 
has a fine stage presence and talked effectively. 
His oration was too long, by 50 percent, and 
he had to hurry in order to finish within a 
reasonable limit, but the effect upon the audi- 
enge was very satisfactory. As usual Mayor 
Collins confined himself to a brief introduction 
of the orator, chaplain and declaimer, without 
comment, and seemed to enjoy the oration 
very much. It was a far cry from the op- 
timistic opinions of Judge Colt concerning the 
future of this country and its present posi- 
tion as a great power to the expression of de- 
spair voiced by Mayor Collins in Tremont Tem- 
ple last fall when he was delegated to say 
something that would prevent Irish-American 
democrats from supporting Roosevelt. The 
mayor at that time was talking with a politi- 
eal purpose, and he was almost bowed dowu 
because the country was going to the bow- 
wows under the lead of Roosevelt. On Tues- 
day, however, he seemed to take Judge Colt’s 
address very happily and warmly congratu- 
lated him at the conclusion ef the addvress. 


The Other Addresses. 


Nine years ago last Tuesday John F. Fitz- 
gerald delivered the 4th of July address in 
Faneuil hall and in the afternoon hurried to 
Chicago to attend the convention that nomi- 
nated Bryan for the first time. John made a 
hot appeal for sound money, because he did 
not know the cause of silver money was going 
to win, but he reversed himself promptly when 
he got back, at the same time privately inform- 
ing the editors that, if elected, he would stand 
by the financial interests of the country. John 
is not stiff and inflexible, like some other 
statesmen in this vicinity. 

Perhaps the most original 4th of July address 
ever given in this city was that of Stephen 
O’Meara a few years ago. He undertook to 
show that the country and the people are just 
as good today as they were in the early days 
of the republic, and he proceeded to establish 
his proposition by documentary evidence that 
fthere were just as harsh language and seri- 
ous charges against men now practically canon- 
ized as are brought against the plain politicians 
and leaders of today. He more than estab- 
lished his case, but he has been forgiven for 
doing it by some of those who perfunctorily ap- 
plauded him. In the first place, they thought, 
nobody should have done it, and in the second 
place, O’Meara, being of Irish origin, ought 
not to have been allowed to do it. They 
eould not point to one allegation which was 
not sustained by positive proof; they could 
not question the temperate and patriotic tone 
of the entire address, but it was not what 
they wanted, and it shattered ideals. That 
was enough. They would have liked Judge 
Colt’s address, and some of them were there 
to cheer it. 


They Can’t Attend. 


No one member of the Boston board of al- 
dermen attended the 4th of July exercises in 
Faneuil hall. If any member of the common 
council was present he was so inconspicuous 
that nobody noticed or identified him. No 
Treads of departments were there. Dan Sulli- 
van, superintendent of the sanitary division, 
was on hand, but Dan used to be in charge 
of the naturalization mill that was run so 
smoothly for several years in the Federal 
building, and Dan’s presence upon the plat- 
form was a personal tribute to a great, good 
and obliging friend. 

There are no medals to be distributed in con- 
nection with the 4th of July addresses; there 
is no petty graft to be abstracted in the same 
fashion that women’s pocket books are stolen 
in Temple place crowds, and so the average 
municipal politician has not time to take part 
in purely patriotic exercises. His duties call 
him to other and more strenuous scenes where 
he may be observed and pointed out as a real 
alderman or the actual chairman of a _ sub- 
committee. What has the Declaration of In- 
dependence to do with such as he? It is old- 
fashioned and obsolete. 


Made No Effort. 


Ald. Linehan of Ward 13 has called on the 
register of deeds to furnish the board of alder- 
men with a copy of the deed of trust involving 
the relations of two interchangeable, interlock- 
ing corporations which have asked for the right 
to lay tracks at grade across certain East Bos- 
ton streets. Ald. Linehan has seen the docu- 
ment, and says it is startling. It is known 
that the men behind the scheme to lay the 
tracks are finding more opposition than they 
had anticipated, and it is also known that the 
committee on railroads of the board of alder- 
men has not yet seen its way clear to bring in 
an order for the required permission. 

Meanwhile Pres. Maguire of the East Boston 


Citizens’ Trade association is not idle. He 
has stirred the Hast Bostou politicians to such 
an extent that some of them are now denying 
that they were ever in favor of the scheme, 
although they were quoted by the promoters 
as being heartily among its indorsers. This 
makes it all the more difficult for the commit- 
tee on railroads to turn its back on the senti- 
ment of East Boston as clearly expressed by 
those who have no selfish interests at stake, 
and of course it is folly to claim that the 
laying of steam railroad tracks at grade in 
the Noddle island district, just as other tracks 
are being removed, would be permissible for 
a minute, except for profound and gigantic 
business interests. That the business of East 
Boston is to be largely benefited by the Na- 
tional Dock Trust scheme is yet to be estab- 
lished by the promoters. 


Nolan Accepts the Inevitable. 


Ald. Nolan surrendered on Monday to the 
administration, in the matter of a relief hos- 
pital for East Boston, and he was allowed to 
retain his side-arms. One week before he had 
held up the mayor’s loan order of $30,000 for 
a relief hospital and for the acceptance of the 
Ann Taggard bequest, because the ‘Taylor 
order for $100,000 was ‘‘in abeyance’ in the 
common council. This week, however, he de- 
cided to make the best of existing conditions, 
and he called the mayor’s order from the table. 
It was promptly passed, and with its passage 
disappeared all possible hope of resurrecting 
the Taylor scheme in spite of the Boston 
Post’s remarkable suggestion that both bills 
be passed. It was pointed out long ago in 


* these columns that, could the common council 


be induced, by hook or crook, to reconsider its 
action in sustaining the mayor’s yeto, and 
should the city’s bonds for an emergency hos- 
pital seek a market, not one sane and respon- 
sible dealer in bonds would touch the issue. 

The fight was kept up for a short time, 
merely for the sake of saving somebody’s face, 
but it is now in order, when the council next 
meets, for somebody to call up the item look- 
ing to a suspension of the rules that prevent 
a second reconsideration of action on a veto, 
and give the measure its quietus. 


Looking at a Plant. 


It was announced this week that John F. 
Fitzgerald had been looking over the Mudge 
printing plant on Franklin street, with a view 
to purchasing it and establishing a printing 
office of his own. At the present time Mr. 
Fitzgerald’s weekly journal of religion and 
politics is printed outside of the offive of the 
Republic, and Mr. Fitzgerald believes that the 
whole work, from thinking down to mailing, 
should be done under one roof. 


Again Mt. Hope. 


Once more there is before the board of al- 
dermen a loan order of $25,000 for the pur- 
chase of additional land for Mt. Hope ceme- 
tery. Whenever such a loan order makes its 
appearance, the city hall reporters sit up and 
take notice. Sometimes such bills are honest, 
sometimes they are stuffed with graft, and 
usually there is a colored man in the woodpile.« 
In view of the fact that Mayor Collins has 
not asked for the loan, and as recently as 
Monday told the board of aldermen just what 
he would like, it looks as if there might be a 
fight before the order goes through. It was 
first considered in the committee on public 
improvements, Wednesday, and it received no 
consideration in the open board. It is once 
again in the committee on public improyve- 
ments. Mayor Collins would hardly approve 
such a loan order should it reach him, and it 
would be difficult at the outset to obtain nine 
votes for it in the board of aldermen. Its 
progress, if it progresses, will be watched with 
interest. 


A Great Man Wronged. 


Perlie A. Dyar, officer of the state militia, 
ex-senator and ex-alderman, candidate this 
vear for president of the republican city com- 
mittee, has been wickedly maligned. Whether 
he can bring suit for libel against the board of 
police is not known, but there is trouble for 
somebody in the distant future. 

Maj. Dyar lives at 699 Huntington avenue, 
which is in Ward 19. Although, as a former 
statesman of the city and state he ought to 
be very well known, when his name was hand- 
ed to the police it was handed as Perlie E. 
Dwyer, and as Perlie EB. Dwyer it is printed 
on the list just issued by the board. Not 
many of the politicians have discovered the 
error, but they are laughing heartily over it 
as soon as they learn of it, and some of them 
go so far as to state that Perlie should rema‘n 
at home and get acquainted with his own peo- 

e, 

f However, the rumor that he lives in a 
suburban town is just as untrue as the state- 
ment that Surveyor Jeremiah J. McCarthy, 
who is listed from Albion place, Ward 4, act- 
ually lives in the hotel Lenox, Ward 11. It is 
true that the former home of Surveyor Mce- 
Carthy on Albion place is owned and occupied 
exclusively by Thomas J. Hennigan, a worthy 
plumber, and his family, but it should be re- 
membered that great men are allowed to col- 
onize. It is only when some poor unfortunate 
who has no other home claims a domicile in a 
chean lodging house that a ery goes up of 
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fraud and colonization. Which shows the dif- 
ference between tweedle-dee and tweedle-dum. 


Not Yet Right. 


Mayor Collins has not yet succeeded in ar- 
ranging matters so that the city of Boston can 
obtain as much for every dollar that it ex- 
pends for fireworks as a private buyer would 
obtain, although no mayor has labored harder 
or more honestly. Judging from the displays 
given at Franklin field and on Boston common 
Tuesday night, the city got just about half 
of what it would have had.if some man un- 
known to the fireworks men who furnished 
the display had bargained with them and con- 
cealed the fact that he represented the city 
of Boston. The exhibits were brief, ordinary 
and not at all satisfactory to the crowds. The 
reporters assigned to cover the displays did 
not view them, apparently, and wrote general 
stories to make good on their assignments. A 
candid critic who went to Boston common was 
allowed to say what he thought of it in the 
Boston Transcript, and what he said was 
very conservative, very true and very timely. 
He insisted that so large a crowd ought not 
to have been called out to see so small an ¢x- 
hibition. And he was a a man who had no 
prejudice against the mayor, the fireworks 
man, or the democratic party. He merely re- 
gretted the inability of the city to get what 
it ought to get for public entertainment as a 
eash buyer in the open market. 


Have the Lists. 


The presidents of the democratic and re- 
publican city committees have received copies 
of the police listing pamphlets from the board 
of police and they are already in great de- 
mand. A large number of men were discharged 
from the printing plant the other day, after 
the printing of the lists was at an end, and 
at once the men in question tried to use their 
political pull for the purpose of getting back 
again. Thus far few of them have been suc- 
cessful. The strongest backing that any printer 
ean have nowadays, if he desires a place in the 
municipal plant, is a letter or word of good 
cheer from John F, Fitzgerald. Supt. Whalen 
never forgets a friend, and John F. Fitzgerald 
has been the best kind of a friend to him. 
There is some reason to believe that before the 
campaign is fairly opened, if the issue should 
be squarely drawn between Fitzgerald and 
Mayor Collins, Supt. Whalen would state his 
position publicly and clearly, in order that 
there could be no misunderstanding, and would 
enone his allegiance to the Dorchester can- 
didate, 


HAVERHILL. 
Heart-to-Heart Talk. 


It is seldom that local politicians are not 
gossiping, and it makes no difference to them 
whether a campaign is on or just ended, 
when they want to talk shop. The weather 
does not interfere with their plans, and it 
makes no difference whether it is winter or 
summer. They always desire to discuss possi- 
bilities. The Fourth of July celebration this 
week, which, by. the way, was the quictest 
in the history of the city, failed to detract 
from political talk, and this is not to be won- 
dered at, especially as the republican state 
central committee completed its swing around 
the state by giving the city committee and the 
town committees of the 4th senatorial distr et 
a banquet and a heart-to-heart talk last Satur- 
day evening at Tanner’s hall. Col. Pinkerton, 
the chairman of the executive committee 
of the central organization, led the invading 
force, being accompanied by Executive Clerk 
Mansfield. They both talked glowingly of 
the prospects of the party on the state ticket 
this fall, although each warned the 75 faith- 
ful who were present not to be overconfident. 


Planned by Wardwell. 


The banquet was really arranged and 
planned by J. Otis Wardwell, who is the 
state central committeeman from this district. 
He was also the real thing at the banquet, 
and his words impressed those present more 
than those of the visitors. Wardwell, ever 
since he represented the 3d district in th> 
lower branch of the state legislature, has 
been a factor in local politics, and in more 
recent years his hand has been seen in many 
contests, although the active work has been 
done by lieutenants. There is no doubting 
that when he lends aid to a contest he is 
generally successful, and this has placed him 
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as the practical republican leader in this im- 
mediate vicinity. He is, however, averse to 
attaining prominence, but whenever there is a 
caucus or an election, he is in the thickest of 
the fray, and his smile is broad when he 
realizes that his candidates have been suc- 
cessful. 

The wiseacres realize that Wardwell is a 
staunch party man, and those up in the coun- 
cils of the republican party, locally, look to 
him ever for advice. This fact led them_to 
weigh his words at the banquet last Saturday 
evening heavily, especially as he told them 
that it was work beginning with registration 
and ending with getting out the vote on elec- 
tion day that counted, and nothing else. 
Wardwell strove to impress upon his hearers 
that they must work unceasingly to insure 
party success, and as this fact was plainly 
‘shown last year when former Goy. Bates fell 
off 1400 in the plurality he had received the 
paerious year, there is no doubt but that the 

ardwell speeches, which opened and ended 

the post-prandial exercises of the banquet, did 
“not fall upon deaf ears. 


Some Soreness. 


There has been considerable whimpering, 
since the banquet last Saturday evening, 
among many republicans because they were 
not invited. There are those who believe that 
Mayor Wood ought to have been a guest, but 
this is explained, as it was state and not 
municipal politics, which were under discus- 
sion. There is, however, some uncertainty as 
to whether the mayor would have been in- 
vited, even if municipal politics had been dis- 
cussed, as it is known that Wardwell does not 
now entertain the same feelings towards 
Mayor Wood that he held last fall. 

Instead he is severe in his criticism of the 
chief executive. The state committeeman from 
this ‘istrict was one of the chief supporters 
of the mayor last fall, and the campaign re- 
turns showed that he contributed largely to 
give Mayor Wood a second term. 

It was after the municipal election that the 
Wood committee began to fix up their cam- 
paign expenses, and then they found that they 
had heavy liabilities. The understanding at 
the time was that the mayor would chip in to 
pay the expenses, but he neglected to do’ so, 
according to those who profess to know, and 
the result was that in order to pay the Dills 
the managers had to call upon Mr. Wardwell 
again. In the caucuses, when the fight was 
on last November between Mayor Wood and 
ex-Sen. How, the latter showed that he had 
expended over $1000 to get the mayoralty nom- 
ination, and he gave out an itemized account, 
so he said at the time, to show up those who 
had been playing double, and had been under 
pay for both candidates. It was in the caucus 
fight that Wardwell was most conspicuous, 
and asbetween How and Woods he openly 
preferred the latter. 

Some of the talk now current is confirmed 
pv recent statements. of Inspector of Buildings 
Mitchell, who managed the campaign for 
Mayor Wood last fall, although, since Mitchell 
held a municipal job, Capt. John F. Cook was 
the nominal head of the Wood campaign com- 
mittee at the time. Capt. Cook, who last De- 
cember, after the election, was given a _ re- 
ward for the part he had taken, by being ap- 
pointed city weigher, was however only the 
mouthpiece of Inspector Mitchell. Yet since 
becoming installed in the basement of city 
hall Capt. Cook has fitted in well in the Wood 
uaachinery, and he is ever about, watching 
and hearing anything that is done or said in 
police department circles, having even at 
times butted into the inner sanctum of City 
Marshal McLaughlin when private  confer- 
ences were on. The police officials were sus- 
picious from the outset, and it is seldom that 
any talks which they do not wish others to 
hear take place when Capt. Cook is about. 


Third-Term Idea Not So Popular. 


Inspector Mitchell is not averse to stating’ 


that there were trades and promises made 
last fall in the municipal campaign that have 
never been fulfilled, and as Mr. Wardwell has 
now turned upon the mayor, after he had 
aided him last year in securing a second term, 
the republican leaders are prophesving, that 
next November the third-term candidacy will 
receive a decisive setback, especially as many 
others, who in the past two years have put 
their shoulder to the wheel and pushed the 
republican mayoralty candidate into office, 
are also averse to third terms and are ready 
and willing to lend a hand to undo what they 
did in the past two years. 


More Names Mentioned. 

These conditions have led up to the gossip 
about the municipal campaign. ana there are 
many more names now being talked of as 
possibilities for the mayoralty. Dr.. lL. | J. 
Young declares he has heard the call and is 
willing to take chances in the caucuses, and 
there is much talk that Rep. Harry P. Morse 
would be an excellent man for the position at 
the head of the city council. The Morse talk 
has been general in the past few weeks, while 
a week ago it developed that Ispector of 
Suildings Mitchell would like to serve as the 
chief executive. It is definitely known that 
Fred D. McGregor will not emulate his for- 
mer partner, the late ex-Mayor Thomas E. 
Burnham, even if he has a host of friends who 
would like to see him run, as they confidently 
predict he would be elected easily. Then Ex- 
Sen. Frothingham has been mentioned, but 
there is aversion to him, as many party men 
believe that he has had his fill of public of- 
fice. And, this week it is announced that Ex- 


Ald. Freelon N. Archibald intends to try again 
for the party nomination. 

Ex-Ald. Archibald was a candidate two years 
ago for the mayoralty, and he made a strong 
run. As he has held back since then, and 
has worked for party success, his friends be- 
lieve that he ought to have the nomination 
this year, especially as Ward 5 has not had 
a mayor for years. There is, however, dis- 
sension among the Ward 5 republicans, and 
there is also opposition to Ex-Ald. Archibald, 
especially as his brother, Dana S. Archibald, 
intends to run for assessor again next year. 
The latter has tried to become an assessor 
for several years, but has never succeeded in 
securing the berth, although he hopes to next 
year, when Chairman Bradbury seeks a re- 
election from the city council. 


New Man Wanted. 

With all these possibilities for the mayor- 
alty, and Mayor Wood seeking a third term, 
there has been a movement, instituted by 
prominent republicans, to land a man in the 
fight who has never been prominently identi- 
fied with politics. This movement has been 
under way for some time, and at present those 
behind it are endeavoring to secure the con- 
sent of Ex-City Solicitor Robert D. Trask to 
become a candidate. 

Mr. Trask has been a party worker, although 
not prominently, ever since he entered the 
legal profession in this city, and one thing 
in his favor is that he has never been mixed 
up in party or factional controversies. Those 
who want him to run believe he would be just 
the man for the place this year, and every 
effort is now being used to secure his consent. 

The republicans, who favor Trask, argue 
that he would be the choice of all elements, 
in the party, as there is nothing which could 
be said against him, and as he has handled 
large estates in his professional capacity, they 
say he would be a wise choice, especially as 
in the next two years a good conservative 
business man is wanted, considering all the 
expenses the city will have to meet. As with 
the renomination of Mayor Wood, prominent 
business men are planning to put an inde- 
pendent candidate in the field, the republicans 
wish all the more to retain control at city 
hall, as they admit that third terms are un- 
popular and that the mayor is likely to be 
defeated. 3 


How the Census Is Taken. 

The local census enumerators have not as 
yet completed ‘their work, and it is stated 
that all the books will not be turned in to 
the state officials until the latter part of this 
month. The general fecling is that the city 
will show an increase in population. The 
estimate being that when the returns are an- 
nounced in the fali the figures will be rising 
40,000. The cause for the delay in complet- 
ing the census work has not as yet been ex- 
plained, but as the assessors have completed 
their annual tours of the city, it is thought 
that the enumerators ought to have finished 
their books before this. 

The headquarters of the enumerators have 
been in the rooms of the Lincoln club in the 
Daggett building, which the supervisor, who 
comes from Amesbury, often visits, and as 
several enumerators, who are paid $3 per day 
for their work by the state, are frequent visit- 
ors at the rooms, and often, and even almost 
daily, spend much time there playing whist, 
this is attributed by many as being the real 
reason for the delay in the completion of the 
census work. 


LAWRENCE. 


Guild’s Status Here. 


When Curtis Guild fought ex-Goy. Bates for 
the republican nomination for lieutenant- 
governor in the caucuses of 1899, he could not 
carry Lawrence. In fact he was overwhelmed, 
so far as this city was concerned. There was 
a feeling abroad, and it was deligently nur- 
tured and spread by the Bates crowd of those 
days, that Guild was not of the “plain re- 


: publicans,’’ that he was of the upper crust, 


the dude class of the Back Bay, of the ex- 
clusive circles of the Union and Somerville 
clubs. He was also said to be a poor ‘‘mixer.’’ 
However all that may have been, five or six 
years ago, there has come a decided change 
of feeling here towards Guild. 

He has been here quite a few times in his 
official capacity as lieutenant-governor, and in 
his more or less official capacity as an active 
member of the Spanish War Veteran associa- 
tion, and he has made good. Both democrats 
and republicans who have met him have come 
away with a very friendly feeling for the good- 
looking lieutenant-governor. 


Laugh on the Mayor. 

The laugh was clearly on Mayor Lynch in 
connection with the attempt of the Ringling 
Brothers to give their circus and parade in 
this city. When he tried to put the blame 
for opposing the appearance of the circus in 
this city on a Saturday on the Merchants’ 
association, he did not foresee, how easily the 
circus people could forestall him by getting a 
permit to show in a part of Methuen, which 
is nearer and more convenient for most resi- 
dents of Lawrence than the site in Lawrence 
usually used for circuses. When the mer- 
chants saw what the circus people had done, 
they, like sensible business men, prom tly 
withdrew their opposition and were anxious 
to have the parade held, on account of its 
power in drawing in the country trade. Not 


so his honor. He clung to an untenable posi- 
tion. As a result every man, woman amd 
child that were compelled to pay five cents 
to go to Methuen to see the great American 
birthright, a free circus parade, roundly con- 
demned the mayor. And when one of the 
clowns at the circus announced: “I am the 
mayor of Lawrence, It will cost you $1000 a 
minute to give a circus in my town, he was 
enthusiastically applauded by the thousands 
of Lawrence citizens present, ’ 


Turns Sharply on Bruce. 

That incident in the circus is likely to be 
forgotten soon, but another incident in con- 
nection with the circus parade may come up 
to plague his honor months from now. 
oecurred the day before the circus parade. 
Supt. David Bruce, who is in charge of the 
Lawrence division of the Boston & Northern, 
waited on the mayor in his private office and 
politely asked him if he had yet made up his 
mind definitely whether he was going to allow 
the circus to parade in Lawrence | or not. 
Now everybody , who knows ‘Dave B ce 
knows he is the mildest mannered and ost 
gentlemanlike street railway official in Essex 
county. And they well know that he would 
put such a question in as agreeable a form as 
it is possible to put it, and not ask it at alli 
it wasn’t a proper business query on his part. 
Therefore they cannot understand why _ the 
mayor should turn on him with a roar and tell 
him that it was none of his dashed business. 
Not only has Dave himself got many friends 
who keenly resent such treatment, but pikes 
father, ex-Mayor Bruce and former democratic 
eandidate for governor, still has many strong 
supporters who would be with him and nie 
son in any little affair between them an 
Many profess to see in this little in- 
cident part of the mayor’s fall campaign of 
throwing over his old supporters like Ma- 
honey and Bruce, in order to placate some 
new ones. 


Blue Laws at Canobie Lake. _ Bp 
sudden and surprising revival of th 
flan ites at Canobie Lake Park resulted in 
the shutting down last Sunday of such in- 
nocuous amusements as hobby horse riding, 
roller coasting, soda water drinking, etc. But 
the prompt and manly way 10 which Manager 
Woodman, acting for the New Hampshire 
Traction company, which controls the park, 
met the issue raised by the Salem, N. H., 
purity leaguers shows that the question will 
be fought to a finish and settled as New 
Hampshire has settled the question of liquor 
selling at her numerous summer resorts; that 
is, in the common sense way. ae 
Canobie Lake Park is just over the New 
Hampshire line, about seven miles from Law- 
rence, and almost equally distant from Lowell 
and faverhill. It draws its summer patron- 
age from all three cities, is one of the finest 
as well as one of the_best conducted amuse- 
ment resorts in New England, nothing out of 
the way being allowed. It is fully a mile or 
more away from _ the sprawling village of 
Salem, N. H., and can therefore not annoy 
the good villagers who stay at home by any 
sound of revelry. Yet the village officials 
have served summonses on those who run this 
model park, and had them haled into court, 
where they were fined the sum of $5 each. 
Tf the county politicians thought they could 
arouse the old game of some former New 
Hampshire sheriffs of collecting a $100 fine 
every few months they have found out their 
mistake by this time. The New Hampshire 
Traction company has many powerful friends 
in that state and it is going to have more. 


The Big New Racing Track. 

Among the other powerful influences that 
will be lined up with the Traction company 
in fighting the blue law people of Salem, ie 
H., is the New England Breeders club. It 
has already begun the construction of a rul- 
ning track near. Canobie Lake park, a big 
grand stand, a hotel and a clubhouse. To 
illustrate what: the club can do with the New 
Hampshire lawmakers it is worth recalling 
that when the last legislature of that state 
sranted this racing syndicate permission to 
conduct a park it gave it absolute control over 
it, ineluding the right to police its concession. 


For Superintendent of Streets. 

Out from. the shadows where any pumper 
of modest candidates for superintendent of 
streets lurk, one more has boldly advanced 
this week and openly announced that he is a 
candidate. This one is Harry E. Smith, who 
represented Ward 1 in the common council 
some years ago, and represented it well, oi 
the republican standpoint. He pucreotes 
too, in retaining the respect and good will o 
auite a number of democrats, though a con 
sistently straight party man while in the city 
government. His candidacy will have the 
active backing of many republicans who both 
dislike and fear ex-Supt. Hudson. Smith has 
announced his cavdidacy for the republican 
nomination none too soon, as Hudson had be- 
gun to get considerable prestige for his boom 
as the only active candidate for the nomina- 
tion in sight. Smith has a good standing Ut 
a straightforward business man, being in the 
wood and coal line. 


No Redistricting of Lawrence. 

Lawrence will not be bothered by any such 
redistricting embroglio as Lowell found itself 
in lately. The present ward lines will be al- 
lowed to stand for another decennial period, 
though the creation of two additional precincts 
bas been found necessary. But there is coli- 


Lynch. 


siderable room for speculation as to what may 


~ pe done in the 5th senatorial and the 6th and 


7th Essex representative districts when the 
legislature of 1906 meets. Lawrence almost 
swings that senatorial district now, and it is 
quite likely that the legislature will do what 
it can to weight it down with more towns. 


The Sixteen Policemen. 

What are known in Lawrence political his- 
tory as ‘the sixteen policemen’’ are well nigh 
on the verge of despair. They have seen their 
hopes of permanent appointment and confirma- 
tion dashed so often that they now doubt if 
they will ever reach that safe refuge, enroll- 
ment on the civil service books as on the per- 
manent police force of Lawrence.* Lately they 
were assured that enough aldermen had been 
secured to get them by, but while they have 
seen the schoolhouse janitors, the regular city 
firemen and a lot of specials put in the fold 
in one wholesale plunge, they still linger out in 
the cold. To be sure they are patrolling beats 
regularly and drawing full pay, but their situa- 
tion is somewhat precarious. If something 
isn’t done for them soon their committee will 
get to work and make a holler that can be 
heard. 


Couldn’t Trap Kane. 

The administration couldn’t trap City So- 
licitor Kane in the trouble it had over the 
cases of Saloon Keepers Millington and Mc- 
Donough. He gave his verbal decision against 
the attitude assumed by the license commis- 
sioners and supplemented it by a written opin- 
ion. He had the law and the facts with him. 
They could have had the law and the facts 
with them in the first place if they had really 
been in earnest in the talk about shutting 
down hard on liquor dealers who flagrantly 
yiolate their licenses. 


Block Paving Scandal. 

The block paving scandal began to fester 
this week. The Duck bridge, which it was 
proposed to block-pave, reached such a con- 
dition of dangerous decay that a_ valuable 
horse broke through the planking and the city 
now is in for a damage suit. Signs had been 
posted at both ends, warning drivers to walk 
their horses. But walking or running, the 
horse owners realized how great was. the 
danger of using it, and made a long detour to 
avoid crossing it. And all this danger and 
annoyance to the public of Lawrence has been 


‘caused by the desire to award the contract to 


the highest bidder because he was represented 
by a temporary local agent. The latest at- 
tempt of the combine in the city government 
to thus pluck Lawrence is an offer to com- 
promise by awarding half the contract to the 
lowest bidder and half to the highest. By this 
very offer they knock away the only prop 
they had, that the block they were fighting 
for was so much better than the other that it 
should be used by all means, even if it cost the 
city $700 more for the job on the bridge. It 
is simply added cause for suspicion that some 
persons in the city government are out for all 
the petty grafting in sight and are willing to 
let the citizens run big risks to their lives as 
well as to their property while they are rig- 
ging up schemes to help some one to what 
Lawyer Dill described as “easy money.” 


LOWELL. 


The Textile Workers Aroused. 

The candidacy of Eben 8S. Draper for lieu- 
tenant governor has aroused the textile work- 
ers of this city, and their attitude undoubted- 
ly is reflected in all the mill cities of the 
commonwealth. Mr. Draper is the head of a 
cotton machinery combine which has reccntly 
gathered in .the Lowell and Kitson’s machine 
shops of this city, two large establishments 
devoted to the manufacture of cotton machin- 
ery. In that capacity it is expected that he 
will be cpposed to any reduction in the tariff 
and any scheme for reciprocity with Canada, 
and for that reason he will meet with great 
and determined opposition in this city. 

A local democratic newspaper suggests edi- 
torially that in the event of Mr. Draper being 
nominated it should not be difficult for a 
good democrat to defeat him. 

It is the impression among mill workers of 
this city and in Fall River and New Bedford, 
as well that the organized labor people elected 
Goy. Douglas, and they are -confident that 
when united for or against a candidate, re- 
gardless of party lines, as they united in the 
Douglas campaign, they can effect the election 
of or defeat that candidate. 


Fourth of July Celebration. 

Lowell had a first class Fourth of July 
celebration this week, and at its conclusion 
Mayor Casey announced that in his opinion 
the city received the value of the $8000 ex- 
pended. Fourth of July celebrations are gen- 
erally disastrous for mayors, -aldermen and 
councilmen in this city, yet year after year 
the members of the city council pull all sorts 
of wires to get positions on the Fourth ef July 
committee, each vowing that there will be no 
adverse criticism of the committee while he 
is a member. But as a matter of fact each 
year has seen its Fourth of Jvwly committee 
roundly scored by the press and the disap- 
pointed ones of the public. Cries of ‘‘graft’’ 
have been raised and the members of the 
committees have heard from it months after- 
ward when the campaign was on. This year 
Mayor Casey announced that he would take a 
personal interest in the transactions of the 
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committee, and that he would see to it that 
the public got what its money called for. A 
“‘slam-bang’” parade was held and there was 
an $800 display of fireworks. Mayor Casey 
and Purchasing Agent Donnelly personally in- 
spected the invoice of fireworks and checked 
them off on the bill, for in former years it 
was generally claimed that the full number of 
pieces mentioned in the contract were not 
displayed. After inspecting the fireworks the 
mayor had a guard placed over them until 
the time for the exhibit to start, thus pre- 
venting any possibility of any of them disap- 
pearing. The papers came out Wednesday, 
all praising the celebration and complim. nting 
the mayor, and when it was all over Mayor 
Casey remarked: ‘‘They have been splitting 
fine hairs to find something about which to 
criticise me of late, and hence, while there 
should be no need of the mayor ‘butting in,’ 
as it were, on the work of the Fourth of July 
committee, I thought I would remove any 
temptation to place me in a hole by making 
myself familiar with all the plans as they 
were formulated. There has been a fine cele- 
bration, the general public appears to be satis- 
fied with it and I assure you that I am as 
highly pleased as anyone over the success of 
the affair.” 

But no, all are not pleased, for the members 
of that august body, the overseers of the 
poor, are highly indignant over a float that 
appeared in the parade supposed to represent 
a meeting of the board. The chairman flour- 
ished a huge bung-starter for a gavel, and 
each member had some variety of weapon, 
from a horse-pistol down to a pair of boxing 
gloves, and the young men who portrayed the 
overseers, each appropriately labelled, gave 
the public an entertainment more strenuous 
than edifying. The overseers have been in- 
formed that it was suggested at a meeting of 
the Fourth of July committee that the over- 
seers be burlesqued in the parade, and are in- 
clined to believe that the committee put up 
the job on them. 

The organized labor people, when invited to 
participate in the parade, declined the invita- 
tion and sent a curt note in regard to their 
action. They appear to blame the city coun- 
cil for not getting an appropriation for Labor 
day last year. At that time the city council 
voted to appropriate $1500 for a Labor day 
celebration,.and Mayor Howe vetoed the order 
on thé ground that the city had not the right 
to appropriate money for such a _ purpose. 
Mayor Howe immediately after sending the 
veto to the city council went away on his 
vacation. As the next regular meeting of the 
city council would not take place until after 
Labor day, and as the mayor had gone away 
after refusing to call special meetings of the 
two branches the labor people were in a quan- 
dary, which Acting Mayor Miskella attempted 
to iron out by calling special meetings on his 
own responsibility. 

At the special meetings the order was passed 
over the mayor’s veto. The labor people hadn’t 
finished congratulating themselves when a 
committee of 10 citizens employed Attorney 
Peter A. Fay to test the legality of Mr. Mis- 
kella’s act on the ground that according to 
law the board of aldermen would have to de- 
clare the mayor's office temporarily vacant and 
formally recognize the chairman of the board 
of aldermen as acting mayor before any such 
act would be legal. The matter was brought 
to court, where City Solicitor Hogan raised 
the point that the original veto was invalid, 
as it had not been returned within the re- 
quired 10 days. This was a question of fact 
between the mayor and his secretary against 
the clerk of the common council and the court 
dismissed it, but did decide that the acting 
mayor did not have the right to call the special 
meeting and that the mayor’s veto must stand. 
While the matter was pending in court the 
labor men went along with their plans, quite 
confident that ultimately they would be suc- 
cessful, and they were much disappointed and 
not a little ‘‘sore’’ when called upon to go 
down into their own pockets for the cost of 
the celebration. They have never quite for- 
gotten their treatment, but just where this 
year’s city council is in any way responsible 
is somewhat of a mystery. 


The Mayoralty Contest. 


Within a week ex-Ald. James G. Hill, last 
year’s republican nominee for mayor, has 
formally announced his candidacy for the sec- 
ond time, and the contest is already narrowed 
to Mayor Casey on the part of the democrats 
and Mr. Hill as the republican candidate. It 
is an unwritten law among both parties in this 
city to give the nominee two chances, and 
Mr. Hill is taking his second. There are many 
republicans who would like to see some one 
else get the nomination, for they realize that 
Mr. Hill is not as strong a candidate as could 
be found. But out of respect to this unwritten 
law they do not express themselves aloud, and 
there will be no opposition to his nomination. 
There are many who believe that the outcome 
of the mayoralty contest depends upon the 
supreme court’s action on the _ redistricting 
muddle now pending before it. Mayor Casey 
vetoed the redistricting order, but because he 
sent down no message with his veto the re- 
publicans claim that the veto does not hold 
and that the order to redistrict the city is law. 
They took the matter to the superior court 
and Judge Loring decided against the mayor. 
Now the matter has been taken to the full 
bench. While the fact of redistricting the city 
would make no change in the result of a 
mayoralty election, the sentiment that will be 


created by the decision of the supreme court 
is regarded as one of the main points in the 
coming campaign. If the mayor wins, those 
who are figuring on this matter believe that 
it will be impossible to defeat him, but if he 
loses they argue that he will have a hard tight 
on his hands to be re-elected. 


Patriotism and Graft. 


It is painfully and annually true that the city 
of Boston on every July 4 is a victim of petty 
“patriotic” graft. On that day, consecrated to 
the memory of patriots who existed before the 
time when it had become fashionable to extort 
a percentage, out of every movement made in 
the name of patriotism, all sorts of contempti- 
ble and almost unspeakable tricks are resorted 
to in order that certain petty robbers at city 
hall, in elective and appointive positions, may 
get part of the amounts appropriated for the 
celebration of July 4. 

The mayor tries to prevent it. He made 
special efforts this year to prevent members 
of the city council from handling any funds, 
but the grafters, as usual, got in their work. 
There were ball games without players or 
teams, and other forms of patriotic graft—by 
men who are not large enough to know that 
they are very contemptible thieves—were in- 
dulged in according to the usual form and in 
the old familiar manner. 

In some sections of the city where local cele- 
brations were held the people got every dol- 
lar’s worth to which they were entitled, and 
certain honest and genuine patriots put their 
hands into their pockets to add to the expendi- 
tures and the fun. As with other holiday ob- 
servyances, however, under municipal auspices, 
the first idea of the grafters was to get some 
of the cash and as much of it as it was safe 
to take. There was no thought of the object 
of the appropriation, no intention that the 
money should be honestly spent, but a bold 
and criminal desire to steal the money of the 
taxpayers and to divide upon an economical 
basis with those to whom the money might be 
paid in the first place. 

The facts are not new, but they are dis- 
heartening. Men who by birth and training 
ought to be above such things were among the 
pettiest of holiday grafters. Conditions were 
no worse this year than they have been in 
other years, but the fact that the city cannot 
spend a modest allowance for a day that should 
stir every drop of honest patriotic Boston 
blood, without the crooks of politics trying to 
get, and usually obtaining, a percentage of 
the money, shows that it will be many years 
before in this city it will be safe to assume 
that in electing the average ward leader to 
the common council or the board of aldermen 
his constituents are electing a man whose 
palms will not itch in the presence of petty 
opportunity. 

There are the usual complaints concerning 
graft in prizes, graft in games, graft in almost 
everything. Some of them are _ false, but 
enough of them are true to make it worth 
while to ask whether it would not be better 
for the city of Boston to forego the expenditure 
of the money of the taxpayers on public holi- 
days, as many other large cities do, and allow 
the patriots, in and out of the city conncil, 
to pay for and prepare their own celebrations. 


Globe Gas Light Co. 


of Boston, Mass. 


Incorporated in 1874, under the Laws of Massachu- 
setts, for doing a Street Light Business. 


q They are prepared to give estimates 
for furnishing and maintaining Gas or 
Gasolene Mantle Street Lamps. 


{| We Sell, Lease or Contract. 


{| Agents also for the Angle Lamps ; 
the very best inside Lamps. 


| Gas appliances of all kinds, and 
Agents for the celebrated Khotal and 
Primus Cooking and Heating Stoves. 


{ Special Line of Gas, Hot Pilates 
and Cookers. 


GLOBE GAS LIGHT CO. 
77 & 79 Union Street, Boston, Mass. 
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| Special Jupiter Transmission Rope 
For Both ENGLISH AND AMERICAN Systems 


One wrap of JUPITER will transmit as much power as two or three wraps oy 
Manila of equivalent strength 
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IS not affected by climatic conditions. Has only one and one-half per cent. of stretch. Does 
not expand and contract with variations of moisture. 

IS the most pliable, has the highest co-efficient of friction and longest life of any Transmission 
Rope on the market. 


ALSO DURABLE WIRE ROP FOR 


General Hoisting, Elevator Cables, Shipper and Hand Ropes 
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BIOGRAPHICAL NUMBER. 


Executive Officials of the State and 
Members of the House of 


Representatives. 


Aspirants for Office at the Next Election, 
and Their Claims for Recognition 
by the Voting Population of 
the Commonwealth. 


When the legislature of 1905 convened early 
last January there were indications that the 
session would be the “‘liveliest’’ for years. 
Indeed, the great and general court came in 
under somewhat unusual conditions, and the 
political prophets looked for the development 
-of many interesting situations. A democratic 
governor, the first for 11 years, held the reins 
of power in the executive office. He had de- 
feated a republican governor by one of the 
dargest pluralities ever given 
The democrats were jubilant and the repub- 
‘licans correspondingly depressed. The former 
saw an opportunity to secure for themselves 
or their fellow-democrats positions of trust 
and honor within the gift of the chief execu- 
tive, as well as long-sought-for remedies for 
-existing evils. The republicans saw ahead of 
‘them a struggle for the preservation of the 
rights of their organization, and for a continu- 
ance of what they had considered a safe and 
Sane policy of government. To the average 
-politician the only course open to the latter 
was to antagonize his excellency at every turn 
should he attempt to guide the ship of state 
ithrough channels new and unfamiliar to them. 


Aside from the general spirit of hostility 
which was expected to be shown to the new 
governor, the legislature seemed to have plenty 
of work laid out for it in its own special 
:-Sphere. The usual number of bills and peti- 
tions had been introduced and several im- 
portant questions relative to public policy were 
to be decided. 

When the committees finally settled down 
to their work it was found that agriculture 
would have the gypsy moth question to handle. 
The people of the metropolitan district were 
clamoring for relief from the pest and it was 
evident that some measure of relief should 
be given them. 


The committee on cities was destined to 
meet with considerable trouble in disposing of 
the smoke nuisance and the reduction in the 
membership of the Boston school committee. 

Goy. Douglas, in his inaugural, had recom- 
mended the further extension of the trade 
‘Schools throughout the state, and the commit- 
tee on education was expected to handle the 
matter with judgment and care. 

In election laws the corrupt practices act 
was under fire, and Rep. Luce, chairman of 
tthe committee, had new ideas which he wished 
to see enacted to remedy certain existing evils 


in this state.” 


of early 


in regard to the expenditure of money in po- 
litical campaigns. 

Federal relations had the reciprocity and 
tariff revision problems to wrestle with again. 

There had also been much talk as to the 
amount of business which would come before 
the committee on insurance. The insurance 
agitation which had been working in other 
parts of the country was expected to break 
out in Massachusetts and all sorts of trouble 
were looked for. 

Labor had its usual grist of business ahead 
of it. 

The semi-colon still held its place in the 
liquor laws of the state and the opponents 
closing renewed their efforts to se- 
cure the removal of the troublesome punctua- 
tion mark. 

Mercantile affairs and metropolitan affairs 
always have plenty of work to do, and this 
year was no exception. The latter body was 
called upon in the last few days of the session 
to pass upon the Cambridge subway matter. 

The new militia bill and the _ soldiars’ 
gratuity bill were the principal matters before 
the committee on military affairs. 

Prisons and public charitable institutions 
had to consider the advisabality of removing 
the state prison from Charlestown to the 
island of Nashawena. 

The most perplexing problem ‘to be decided, 
however, was the settlement of the Boston 


gas situation by the committee on _ public 
lighting, and before this committee, perhaps, 


the most exciting hearings of the year were 
held. 

Railroads and street railways, two of the 
busiest committees at all times, also had their 
full share of work cut out for them. The 
merger bill and the bill relative to the con- 
struction of a street railway between Boston 
and Providence, reported respectively by these 
committees, furnished two of the most inter- 
esting fights of the year. 

All of the committees, in fact, had fully as 
important matters before them as any that 
had been heard by previous bodies, and there 
seemed to be good ground for the assumption 
that there would be plenty doing before pro- 
rogation day arrived. But the unexpected 
happened, and while interesting situations did 
develop, there were none of the sensational 
scenes which had been regarded as sure to 
occur under the conditions which existed at 
the beginning of the year. 


It is not at all unusual that things should 
pass along in an even, unruffed way in the 
upper branch of the legislature. In fact such 
has been the case for so long that it has be- 
come a part of the English language in Massa- 
chusetts to refer to the ‘‘conservative senate.” 
But the word conservative has not always 
been applicable to the lower branch. In fact 
the house has been regarded for years as the 
place where the ‘radical’ in state politics has 
been prone to assert himself. Being a much 
larger body numerically, with its members 
elected to represent smaller constituencies, and 
consequently fewer interests, the house has 
generally been made up of the class known as 
‘radicals’? in the political world. 

But the future historian who records the 
doings of the Massachusetts legislature will 
find it a difficult task to draw the line between 
the house and the senate of 1905 in this re- 
spect, for those who have sat in the spacious 
hall of the house of representatives this year 


have certainly equalled, if not surpassed, 
their dignified brothers across the corridor 


in passing upon matters in a calm, dispassion- 
ate manner, and for once, at least, the ‘‘con- 
servative house’? may properly be applied. 

In this issue Practical Politics presents the 
portraits and sketches of the 240 men who 
made up this body. The group is a _ note- 
worthy one. Some of its members. have 
served a number of terms so ably and-de- 
votedly, with such regard for the interests of 
the commonwealth, that they are looked upon 
as eminently safe leaders of thought and 
action in the realm of statesmanship. Year 
by year those longer in service pass from the 
scene, but they are succeeded in ranking 
membership by men who are developing with 
their service into capable and worthy legis- 
lators, to whom in turn shall be entrusted the 
cares and dignities of affairs of state. 

Deeming it an appropriate time to present 
also the portraits and biographies of some of 
the men who are most conspicuous before the 
public in the service of the state at the pres- 
ent time, as well as prominent candidates for 
the party nominations of the coming state 
campaign, several full page photos have been 
included in this number, comprising the gov- 
ernor, lieutenant-governor, president of the 
senate, speaker of the house of representa- 
tives, executive department heads, and candi- 
dates for some of the more important offices. 
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GOVERNOR WILLIAM L. DOUGLAS. 


His Administration Has Been Negative Rather Than Positive, and His 
Mistakes, Mainly Political, are Chiefly Due to His 
Environment and Entourage. 


Gov. William L. Douglas has now served the 
commonwealth of Massachusetts as chief ex- 
ecutive about six months. In other words, 
half of his year is over. He himself has said 
that half of his entire reign is over. While 
the chroniclers of events political were still 
telling the story of his unexpected coming, the 
task was imposed on them to record his pass- 
ing. The 26th of May, 1905, was pregnant with 
great events. On that day the legislature of 
Massachusetts ceased its labors, prorogation 
being thereby reached on the earliest date in 
a period of 20 years. On the same day Gov. 
Douglas, through his faithful private secretary, 
announced to the people of Massachusetts that 
he would not seek a re-election. And certainly 
not in 20 years has a_ governor ‘‘gotten 
through” so early. 

The prorogation of the legislature at an 
early date was the hope and desire of the 
people, but the governor’s announcement of 
withdrawal was received with very mingled 
feelings. The diversity of feeling with which 
the announcement was received reflected some- 
what the varying estimates of the man who 
had broken into the republican line of succes- 
sion and had defeated by an unprecedented 
majority a republican governor who sought re- 
election. There were many democrats through- 
out the commonwealth who regretted his excel- 
lency’s determination because they believed 
he should serve his party again. ‘There were 
other democrats throughout the state who 
wanted the governor to run once more, al- 
though ‘they were of the opinion that he had 
“served’’ his party enough. There were many 
republicans who believed that his excellency 
had made no mistake and would have voted 
for him again. There were also a host of 
prominent republican office-holders who _ be- 
lieved in Douglas and approved his policy of 
not interfering with them. 

And the Boston democratic machine—it re- 
ceived the announcement in respectful silence, 
mindful of the many favors conferred by his 
excellency, and nothing if not appreciative and 
grateful. 

Even the friends of the governor find it 
somewhat difficult to fairly estimate him as 
chief executive. Mr. Douglas, successful busi- 
ness man, and Hon. William L. Douglas, gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts, present differing 
studies. There are two distinct viewpoints. 

His friends claim that he has made ‘no 
mistakes.’’ Of course it is a very negative 
claim, and perhaps it may be admitted that as 
governor of the commonwealth he has made no 
unsavory errors. He has not involved the 
commonwealth in any difficulties, financial or 
otherwise. He has placed in offices of trust 
neither robbers nor thieves; his written and 
spoken words have not breathed scandal; he 
has not forgotten his oath of office nor has he 
abandoned the constitution. On the contrary 
the best interests of the commonwealth, as he 
saw them or as they were pointed out to him, 
have been his “‘pole star’ in the performance 
of the duties of his high office. He has en- 
deavored to act with becoming conservatism, 
even if it was necessary to forget the radi- 
cals, republicans as well as democrats, whv 
helped elect him. 

He has been embarrassed at times, for the 
office was new and its duties strange. Al- 
though he had been interested in politics for 
many years, and had served his city and his 
district in various elective offices, he was de- 
void of that quality, so much esteemed in 
diplomatic circles, known as political sagacity. 

But his communications to the legislature, 
beginning with his inaugural, and the few ad- 
dresses he has made, were not tinged with 
socialism or anarchy. He was eminently 
“safe’’ at all times. 

When it has been said, therefore, that tne 
governor has made no mistakes and that he 

as been safe, the story of his reign, to date, 

as been told. But by ‘‘mistakes’’ are here 

meant “egregious errors,’’ such as would hold 
the man up to ridicule or scorn. And we re- 
peat, of these he has made none. 

But his friends say, in half apologetic spirit, 
that he really only wanted to be governor for 
one year, that he sought the office only to 
crown or top off his life of interesting en- 
deavor, that he never intended to stand for 
re-election. Of course this would be a rather 
selfish ambition. For it completely ignores the 
party and the men who have made this ‘‘top- 
ping off’? process possible. And yet this ap- 
pears to have been the program, for the gov- 
ernor was quickly able to forget the forces 
that made him chief executive of Massachu- 
setts. These men were looking forward to 
affirmative, not negative, action, and they 
were entitled to expect it. 

It was hardly to be expected that the demo- 
cratic organization throughout the state, 
which his excellency found in such good con- 
dition when the time for battle came, had been 
simply builded and made strong to advertise 
the Douglas shoe, to satisfy one man’s ambi- 
tion or to exploit Mr. W. R. Buchanan. 

When the late lamented William E. Russell 


became governor of Massachusetts there was 
a very healthful infusion of new life, and no 
section of the state was permitted to forget 
that a democrat was in the chair. The youth- 
ful governor stepped boldly out, seriously dis- 
turbed existing situations, gave leading demo- 
crats important commissions and still held the 
affections of the people. As far as the record 
this year demonstrates there is practically 
nothing to show that there has been any change 
in the political complexion on Beacon hill, for 
his excellency, whether from timidity or from 
an aggravated form of stand-patness, has prac- 
tically left things as he found them. And the 
admiration of the republican office-holders is 
not to be wondered at. It is true at the same 
time that he has left some good men in office, 
but in the realm of politics, legitimate politics, 
this is scarcely enough. More than once during 
the past six months has the impression gone 
forth from the executive chamber that the 
governor lacked as chief executive some of 
those sterling qualities of courage and de- 
cision which marked him as captain of 
industry. 

During the session he sent in four vetoes. 
He vetoed the special casualty insurance bill, 
as Gov. Bates had done, and the veto was sus- 
tained. The Natick and the New Bedford 
indebtedness bills were troublesome for his 
excellency, but the question is whether his 
own experience was not responsible for most 
of the trouble. The governor had a most un- 
fortunate way in dealing with legislators. 
When members of the legislature had finally 
managed to elude the vigilance of Mr. Bu- 
chanan and actually reach the presence of the 
chief executive—a barbarous custom, which 
the private secretary never approved—they 
found a most puzzling gentleman. His excei- 
leney had perhaps intimated that “in its pres- 
ent form’ he could not sign such or such a 
bill. The interested legislators would dis- 
cover to what he objected. Then the _ Dill 
would be withdrawn. Then the new draft 
would be shown to the governor, Then the 
latter would say: ‘‘That’s what I wanted.”’ 
And the legislators would go away ‘happy, 
only to discover later that the bill, after all, 
was not in the form desired by the governor. 

Thus the Natick and the New Bedford bills 
were drafted to suit the governor and then 
they were vetoed. The patience of the legis- 
lature was soon exhausted and the Natick Dill 
was sent over the veto in most approved style. 
The New Bedford bill would have gone through 
the house over the veto, as it went through 
the senate, had certain New Bedford members 
of the house been in their places instead of 
watching a passing parade. 

As to the veto messages themselves, it is 
only fair to say that they will take no high 
place as state papers. The yeto message with 
which the bounty bill was returned, for in- 
stance, could not compare with the masterly 
discussion of the question by Gov. Bates, nor 
could the message on the casualty bill. As to 
the other two messages, there’ was practically 
no attempt at giving the required ‘‘reasons in 
writing.” ™' ; 

The governor was fortunate in not. having 
the overtime bill ‘‘put up’’ to him. Would he 
have followed his predecessors in this matter 
as he did in the others? Of course this will 
always remain a question. There is no reason 
to believe, however, that as a business man the 
governor, notwithstanding the clamor of labor 
and the revolutions of flying wedges, would 
not have vetoed it. 

When Goy. Douglas was elected, organized 
labor thought it had come’ unto its own. 
Labor was encouraged to think thus especially 
when the governor interfered in the Fall River 
situation early in the year and, through agree- 
ment with the manufacturers, which bound no 
one, held out the vision of happier homes and 
increased wages. It was not hard to see at 
the outset that his excellenecy would fail in his 
effort for the people in this regard, for after 
all it was a situation not of political but of 
business conditions. It was a hard pill for 
the workers of Fall River to swallow, but 
then in the hour of gloom James Tansey was 
made chairman of the Fall River police com- 
mission and organized labor had been vindi- 
eated and fittingly recognized, even if the din- 
ner pail was no fuller. 

The governor has made very few new ap- 
pointments. He found the state well equipped 
with efficient publie officials and he was loth 
to disturb them. In the light of his subse- 
quent conduct in the matter of appointments 
it is difficult to see just why he disturbed 
Charles P. Curtis, who had served long and 
efficiently as a member of the Boston police 
commission. . There certainly had been no 
popular clamor against Curtis. And from a 
political standpoint, if he viewed it from such, 
there was really no special reason for sup- 
planting Curtis with Cole. That the latter is 
a good fellow no one will gainsay, but if his 
excellency had set out to gather in for his 
party in a legitimate way all the plums that fel] 
from the tree this year why the organization 


should have had something to say or the gov- 
ernor should have extended his work to other 
commissions as well. 

Of course he recognized the powerful state 
organization when he made Capt. Flaherty a 
member of the harbor and land commission 
in place of the inoffensive Doten of Plymouth. 
Rather small place for the captain, and his 
hesitancy at accepting is scarcely to be 
wondered at. 

But injuring the feelings of the leaders, 
now so-called, has apparently not bothered his 
excellency. For example, there was a little 
clerkship of the district- court out in Berk- 
shire. The present incuntbent had held the 
post for nigh on to a quarter of a century. 
More than that, this same incumbent occupied 
about all the other income-producing town 
offices at the same time. The democratic lead- 
ers, aided and abetted by some of the most 
influential republicans of that section of the 
state, thought the clerkship would be just the 
thing for Tom Welch’s son. Tom is the power 
in western Massachusetts. For years he has 
given his time, his energy and his money to 
democratic: success and the upbuilding of the 
party in that section. His son is a_ bright, 
keen young man, with high school education 
and special abilities. It was assumed that the 
place could be had for the young man for the 
asking. 

Some very prominent gentleman suggested 
it to the governor. His excellency didn’t en- 
thuse. Directly it became a real issue out 
Berkshire way and the governor, and Mr. Bu- 
chanan, learned more about Tom Welch and 
his standing than they had ever heard before. 

The appointment was held up for weeks 
and finally the governor turned the western 
contingent down and renamed ‘the present in- 
cumbent. Some said that’ the young man’s 
name, with all it implies, was against him. 
The executive departutent said that the young 
man was not “a lawyer” and this administra- 
tion wanted only ‘Jawyers.’’ A new order sud- 
denly started, 

This suggestion of “the wrong name’’ brings 
up the suggestions that have been afloat as to 
religious prejudice in the executive department 
at the state house. Some of the democratic 
leaders are open in stating that they have had 
ample evidence, not even veiled, that there 
was such prejudice. A rather sad commentary 
on the times, if true, and with a democratic 
governor in the chair. 

It is a bad subject to dilate upon and per- 
haps would not have been given such promi- 
nence were it not for the frank discussion of 
the matter at times by Private Sec. Buchanan. 
For example, when the cry was raised that 
the governor was turning down Catholics 
simply because they were Catholics, Mr. Bu- 
chanan is credited with this remarkable argu- 
ment to the newspaper men at the state house: 
“Well, suppose we lose on that end, wouldn’t 
we get about as many on the other end?” 

This very unfortunate argument was quickly 
passed around, and it must have been decid- 
edly bothersome to his excellency. It sounded 
strange on Beacon hill in 1905, when the demo- 
cratic party after a decade had again come 
into control. 

How many burdens have been placed on the 
shoulders of the governor himself it is hard 
to tell. Certainly no governor in recent years 
has been blessed with such an original, self- 
possessed and self-satisfying private secretary. 
Mr. Buchanan, after electing Gov. Douglas, as 
the private secretary has admitted so many 
times, followed his creature to Beacon hill to 
direct him. That he has directed his excel- 
lency in many matters will not be_ denied; 
and that in that direction he has made many 
enemies for the administration must be ad- 
mitted. 

Mr. Buchanan may have had excellent in- 
tentions, but some knowledge of politics is 
almost essential in a private’ secretary, 
especially one who is going to do the direct- 
ing. He had a profound contempt for ‘‘states- 
men,’’ and his comparisons between his own 
“sound business judgment’? and the genius of’ 
the statesman were decidedly hard on the 
poor fellow with the touch of genius, 
especially if he had nothing but genius and’ 
no money. 

Legislators who endeavored to see the gov- 
ernor were amazed at his secretary’s nerve; 


‘the more refined members of the legislature 


were shocked at the brusqueness of the maker 
of governors. 

There were men who visited the executive 
department but once during the session. They 
had seen the private secretary. And yet Mr. 
Buchanan, who wielded all this influence, is 
not a writer, an orator, a soldier or an actor. 
But he has the good-will of the governor. 

We are prone to believe that if the governor 
had been left to himself, if he had insisted 
on being left to himself, he would have done 
more than merely not make more mistakes 
He brought with him the highest of reputa- 
tions. He is an excellent type of citizen. 
His mistakes have been mostly political mis- 
takes. He has undertaken a commission which 
is rather a difficult one, but the work is prac- 
tically all over now. He has been governor: 
of Massachusetts. His fame has gone to al] 
quarters of the earth. What can be accom- 
plished by the poor boy with zeal, energy and 
honesty of purpose has been amply demon- 
strated in his life. He has been honored with 
the coveted degree of LL. D. by one of our 
leading institutions of learning. He is a pub- 
lic man and therefore subject to criticism. 
On the whole he has accomplished much in 
egos is entitled to praise for his good 
works. 
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REPUBLICAN CANDIDATE FOR GOVERNOR. 


Hon, Curtis Guild, Jr., Almost Within Reach of His Goal — He Has 
Rendered Able and Untiring-Service to His Party 


and -the State for Many Years. 


After years of careful endeavor and earnest 
work, both for his party and his state, Curtis 
Guild, Jr., stands .within reach of the gov- 
ernorship of Massachusetts. While other con- 
tests for other offices may wage about him, 
the program for the republican party, as far 
as he is concerned, is definitely mapped out. 
Gen. Guild will be nominated for governor by 
the republican delegates at the next state con- 
ee without a struggle or contest of any 
<ind. 

Those who have watched his career and 
noted the zeal and interest which have char- 
acterized all his efforts are sincerely glad that 
the high honor is to come to him in this way. 
In the best sense of the word the governor- 
ship of Massachusetts, if he is elected, will go 
to Curtis Guild, Jr., as a reward of merit. 
He is a comparatively young man yet, but he 
has accomplished much, not only for himself, 
but for the commonwealth. In the business, 
the political and the military fields he has 
spoken and stood for Massachusetts in a man- 
ner that reflected credit on the old Bay state. 

Aside from titles or rank, a more popular 
chieftain of the dominant party cannot be 
pointed out among the leaders of that party in 
this state. But, as suggested above, this popu- 


larity did not come to him in an hour. He- 


had to work for it and the way was not always 
rosy. He had obstacles to overcome, some 
the natural hindrances that beset the path 
of any aspirant for political honors, and others 
put there by rather small, jealous spirits, who 
could ill brook the progress of the robust young 
leader. 

It is true that a few years ago there were 
rumblings in the distance and covert sugges- 
tions that certain of the republican leaders 
would like to break away from the Guild 
Others dreamed that by defeating 
Guild the order of succession might be broken. 
But the rumblings died away and the dream- 
ers, after careful analysis of some of the 
popular returns on election days, woke up. 
They discovered that Mr. Guild had a stronger 
hold on the affections of the people than they 
imagined and they found further that the 
young men of the state were with him. 

There have been no idle moments in his 
career. Gen. Guild has worked hard all his 
life, and he began by working hard at school 
to fit himself for the contest of life. And it 
was not alone from choice he worked. He had 
to do so. After graduating with honors from 
Harvard college in 1881 he became a reporter 
on the Commercial Bulletin of Boston. His 
father owned the paper, but Curtis had simply 
the rights and privileges of the other re- 
porters, and no more. In spite of the family 
proprietorship he had to begin at the bottom 
of the ladder and climb for himself. His col- 
lege training had not spoiled him for hard 
work, nor did the prestige he gained at Cam- 
bridge as writer and orator make him halt at 
common, every-day work. He kept at his task 
and mastered it. The result was that when he 
entered public life he was equipped for it. 
He had become an authority: on commercial 
subjects. His technical knowledge of business 
affairs, the effects of duties-and tariffs, the 
needs of industries, etc., made him especially 
valuable, especially in those earlier days, in 
the councils of his party. Many political ora- 
tors essayed to speak them, but comparatively 
few knew what they were talking about, so 
involved and intricate was the subject-matter 
of the important issues confronting the coun- 
try and having a special pertinency to Massa- 
chusetts and New England. Not only did 
Guild know his book, but he could write and 
talk effectively about it. On the monetary 
issue he was exceedingly well equipped in 
1896. Argument counted for more about that 
time than it has since, perhaps., and the dis- 
penser of glittering, meaningless oratorical 
generalities was overshadowed by the man who 
could discuss intelligently the issues. 

From that period, during which Gen. Guild 
first became prominently identified with politi- 
cal work, he has been constantly in the public 
eye. His loyal devotion to his party is relieved 
by a refreshing liberality and freedom from 
narrow partisan bias. He is perhaps as well 
known as any man in the state throughout the 
country, save perhaps Sen. Lodge, for he has 
visited and spoken in every section of the na- 
tion. Were it not for business at home, he 
would have carried the felicitations of Massa- 
chusetts to Oregon and spoken for the old 
Bay state on the 17th of June. His loyalty to 
his party simply reflects his loyalty to his 
friends, for which he is justly noted. His 
eareer has been a most interesting one. 

Throughout it he has shown that quality of 
conservatism that is not only useful, but ab- 
solutely essential, when it comes to being 
governor of Massachusetts. The hard common- 
sense and shrewdness that have been character- 
istic of some of our less polished governors 
are not lacking in Gen. Guild. On various 
occasions the absence of the chief executive 
has imposed on the lieutenant governor the 
duties of acting governor, and it has been his 


lot on certain of those occasions to have im- 
portant issues arise which demanded immediate 
settlement. On those occasions he amply 
demonstrated his ability to cope with the most 
serious problems that can confront a governor, 
and the manner in which he acquitted. himself, 


as in the peculiar Phelps incident when a 


special justice forgot the international code 
by punishing the attache of a foreign embassy, 
delighted his friends. 

In 1896 when Col. Bryan was on the crest 
of the wave with his silver heresy, Guild was 
well known within the state. Every section 
of the commonwealth had heard him on politi- 
cal and commercial subjects. When he ten- 
dered his services to his party in that memo- 
rable campaign they were speedily accepted, 
and the national committee quickly called him 
to the doubtful ‘territory in the west, where, 
it was generally feared by republican leaders, 
the distinguished and eloquent Nebraskau 
might win out. The orator from Massachu- 
setts toured the western states, a decidedly 
interesting. field at that time. There was 
needed something more than the fire of the 
orator. Thorough, knowledge of finance and 
business methods were demanded. The young 
stalwart from Massachusetts won golden 
opinions and some of them from silverites. So 
effective was his work that he was later 
chosen near the end of the heated campaign 
to trail Bryan on the latter’s famous cam- 
paign in West Virginia. When the Nebraskan 
was defeated and McKinley elected, Gen. Guild 
returned home with something of a national 
reputation and President McKinley never for- 
got the services he had rendered. 

The next chapter of interest in his life was 
written during the war with Spain. When the 
Maine was blown up and the impending con- 
flict was precipitated, Curtis Guild, Jr., was a 
brigadier general on the staff of Gov. Wolcott. 
It was no surprise to those who knew him 
when the general dropped this post for the 
commission of a lieutenant in the Sixth regi- 
ment. It took the men of the Sixth but a 
short time to discover that Guild was neither 
the aristocrat that he had been pictured, nor 
a tin soldier. On the contrary, they found 
him a hard worker, sympathetic and entirely 
democratic. He was one of the ‘“‘boys’’ di- 
rectly, and with an unmistakable influence 
over his fellows. 

It wasn’t long, however, before’ Lieut. 
Guild was called from service with the Massa- 
chusetts volunteers to become inspector gen- 
eral of the 7th army corps, with the rank of 
lieutenant colonel under Gen. Fitzhugh Lee, 
whose recent visit and subsequent death have 
been but lately recorded. 

Later he was made inspector general of the 
Department of Havana, Cuba, in 1898-99. 
There was no play about this commission. It 
meant real work and no dress parade. It was 
a question of getting out of chaos, of making 
a province clean and healthy. For decades 
microbes and germs had been holding daily 
conventions in Havana’s streets, and diseases 
of all kinds were prevalent. Yankee ingenuity 
set to work to remedy the situation, and into 
the unattractive but patriotic work Gen. Guild 
threw himself with characteristic energy. 


When he returned home to Massachusetts — 


Pres. McKinley offered him a place on the 
insular commission, and also the position of 
first assistant postmaster general. The presi- 
dent further offered to retain him in the army 
with the rank of lieutenant colonel, but he 
declined all the proffered honors and returned 
to his desk in Massachusetts. 

His military honors and success had come 
quickly, but he had earned them. They had 
inflated him not in the least, and he showed 
that he was able to stand prosperity. With 
all his military honors and titles he was still 
plain Curtis Guild to all inquiring friends. 
Without delay he took up the work of his of- 
fice where he had dropped it when he left to 
serve his country. 

His friends urged him to run for lieutenant 
governor in 1899. - John L. Bates won the 
nomination, but Gen. Guild won a _ host of 
new friends by the graceful manner in which 
he accepted the defeat and then helped the 
success of the ticket. In the fall of 1902 he 
was nominated for lieutenant governor and 
elected by a wide margin. He is now serving 
his third and last year in this position of honor 
and trust. 

It is the first political elective office he ever 
held. As a rule a lieutenant governor has 
comparatively little opportunity to shine, but 
the present lieutenant governor has varied the 
rule. Especially during the present year he 
has practically been the orator of the hour 
at various public functions, through direct in- 
vitation and solicitation of the prominent socie- 
ties and organizations of the state. As chair- 
man of the pardon committee of the executive 
council he has had innumerable opportunities 
to make mistakes, but he has accepted none 
of them. He has favored pardons, irrespective 
of personal] influences that are always brought 
to bear in such cases, only when he believed 


they should be granted. He has adopted no 
hard, inflexible, unmerciful rule, but has. 
listened to reason and has been eminently fair 
in his findings, holding the interests of the 
commonwealth at large paramount to all other 
considerations. 

Not only here, but as chairman of the com- 
mittee on state house also, he has done im- 
portant work. For example, the details as 
well as the general scheme of such celebration 
as the dedication of the Hooker and Bartlett 
statues, and the Grand Army review were 
practically in his hands. If he didn’t always 
get the credit he would be the. only man 
blamed in case hitches occurred or something 
went wrong. The general was the arbiter in 
the now famous Hooker tablet controversy, 
and to him must go the credit for bringing the 
warring factions together. In all these func- 
tions referred to, his military training stood 
him in good stead. 

The lieutenant governor’s reputation as an 
orator and after-dinner speaker is well estab- 
lished. In fact, it is too well established for 
his own convenience. Not even excepting the 
governors with whom he has served, no man 
has been more in demand at public gatherings. 
His engagement book is filled weeks and scme- 
times months in advance, yet none of our 
public speakers is more generous or accommo- 
dating in giving his time. If the date is an 
open one with him, he will consent to speak 
before a small gathering and in the farthest 
part of the state, whether the meeting has any 
political significance or not, as readily as he 
would accept the most. convenient and politi- 
cally profitable board of trade meeting at 
home. Thanks to his vigorous constitution the 
strain of this constant speaking and the travel- 
ing from place to place, incidentally at his 
own expense, have not yet told upon him. 
Perhaps, however, next year he will be forced 
to curtail these speaking engagements and take 
a little more care of himself in this regard. 

The close relations of friendship existing 
between Pres. Roosevelt and Gen. Guild are 
too well known to need review here. They 
have much in common. They were at Harvard 
at the same time, although not in the same 
class. Both are rugged physically and men- 
tally and they are interested in each other’s 
career and each would do much to insure the 
success of the other. There was a time when 
Gen. Guild held the president up to such an 
extent and expressed his admiration for the 
president so highly on publie occasions that he 
was beginning to be suspected of hero worship. 
Today, however, this admiration of Theodore 
Roosevelt is the very badge of the people of 
the whole country. It was only a few years 
ago that the general did the west with the 
president, and scores of interesting stories have 
been published regarding the trip. 

After all, when the petty opponent has had: 
his little say, it is refreshing to meet a man 
who is not afraid to brush shoulders with his 
fellows, and whois cheery and strong spirited 
all the time. When the moment or the busi- 
ness in hand demands it no one is more serious, 
dignified or precise than the lieutenant gov- 
ernor. When the business of the hour or the 
day is done the lieutenant governor refuses to 
stand on the pedestal. He wants to get dowu 
with the people and he does it. He will go to 
the theatre to see a funny show, or to a ball 
game or to the club to forget the cares of the 
day and enjoy himself in the companionship of 
other good fellows. There is not the least 
vestige of sham or affectation and this takes 
with the people of the old Bay state. 

Gen. Guild was born in Boston Feb. 2, 1860. 
He is at present sole proprietor of the Boston 
Commercial Bulletin. He is a member of 
Columbia lodge of Masons and holds the 32d 
degree. In 1895 he was chairman of the re- 
publican state convention and was a_ vice- 
president of the republican national convyen- 
tion in the following year. He presided as 
chairman of the Massachusetts day at the At- 
lanta exposition, and also at the Nashville ex- 
position. In 1901-02 he was president of the 
Republican Club of Massachusetts. He is a 
member of the Boston Chamber of Commerce. 
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EBEN S. DRAPER OF HOPEDALE. 


Aspirant for Republican Lieutenant Governorship Nomination is a Man 


of Courage, Earnestness, Party Loyalty and Business Ability. 


Eben S. Draper of Hopedale, whose distinc- 
tion in the past has been acquired as a modest 
gentleman, an earnest party man and an able 
business man, has stepped into the limelight in 
a really heroic pose within the last 0 days. 

In the face of time-servers, in the face 
of temporizers, Mr. Draper had the courage to 
stand up and declare his own opinions with 
perfect candor on the matters of Canadian 
reciprocity and tariff adjustment. It was the 
most courageous thing of a warm campaign, 
and it promises to remain a standard for some 
time. 

The declaration was not one which was 
forced out of him, either. He was not a 
eornered man, for indeed the public expecta- 
tion had already been made up in anticipation 
of a comfortable attitude on the part of Mr. 
Draper, but he stepped up to the mark of his 
own free will, and set the pace he desired to 
follow. 

There are quite a large number of very good 
republicans who are willing to admit, for in- 
stance, that they do not really see what the 
question of reciprocity has to duo with the 
lieutenant governorship anyway, and _ had 
Draper been so disposed he would have found 
plenty of excuse and plenty of precedent for 
even ignoring the matter entirely. 

To appreciate in full the size of the situa- 
tion a little review of all the circumstances 
may not be amiss. To begin at the beginning, 
Mr. Draper has for some time had his ambi- 
tion set on serving the people of the state at 
the capital. It has been an honest and worthy 
ambition, the first and biggest political ambt- 
tion of his life. In preparation for this he has 
for a number of years given to the republican 
party the best of service in every way. He has 
given time and money, although he is the last 
man to ask consideration for himself on that 
basis. 

Therefore when late last year it~ became 
known that he had decided to make a try for 
the republican nomination for lieutenant gov- 
ernor, his friends and the politicians in gen- 
eral realized that he was headed at last for lis 
major ambition, one in which his whole life, 
as it were, had been wrapped up. 

The cast of the last campaign showed how 
strongly the questions of reciprocity and tariff 
adjustment were working in the minds of the 
people and thus, co-incident with the full 
knowledge of his desire, came the speculation 
as to how he would conduct himself on those 
matters. The family history and fortunes of 
the Drapers have been founded on the _ pro- 
tective principle, and thousands of employes 
whom they have gathered about them in Hope- 
dale, which has been styled the _ prettiest 
manufacturing town in the state, have grown 
to have the same general view of the eco- 
nomic situation. 

Yet the wise ones, as they were willing to 
be styled, who were sizing up the situatiou, 
remarked confidently that, for all of this, when 
the time came Eben 8S. Draper would be found 
ready to swallow the reciprocity program. 

When early this spring Gen. William F. 
Draper, his brother, stepped into the field to 
make a speech at the Massachusetts club, in 
which he declared strongly, against the new 
fangled ideas, and called the republican party 
back to what he regarded as its first princi- 
ples, these same men sympathized with Eben 
S. Draper for the box he had been put in and 
surmised as to how he would get out of it al!. 

It was at this time that the men who really 
knew him, employes who had come to recog- 
nition under his ministration, business men 
and others, felt that a surprise was coming to 
those who so confidently predicted that Eben 
S. Draper would make sails of his principles to 
kite his ambitions. 

They appreciated just as thoroughly as did 
the men making the first set of predictions 
that. with the increased agitation of the reci- 
procity idea and with the presence of at least 
two other candidates in the field for the same 
nomination who were known to have leanings 
that way, the element of danger in a flat 
ation would be very large, but they had 
aith. 

Their faith was justified. 

On Monday, June 19, Mr. Draper sent word 
to certain newspapermen who had for some 
time been very anxious for an early notification 
in case he should make a statement, that he 
Boe be ready to talk with them the next 

ay. ; 

It was the day set for the meeting of the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce reciprocity com- 
mittee, but Mr. Draper set his hour quite a 
bit earlier. Afterwards he explained that he 
did this purposely so that the reciprocity 
people could know just where he was when 
they held their own meeting. To the news- 
papermen who called on him he made +he 
statement which has attracted the attention of 
the whole state by its courage. 


He declared against the general idea of Cana- 
dian reciprocity by treaty as an impossibility. 
something which he did not believe could ever 
bring about any tangible results. He also 
spoke on tariff adjustment. but while declaring 
himself as a protectionist from the bottom of 


his heart he said that he was not one who held 
that tariff schedules were sacred, and he was 
perfectly willing to trust the whole matter to 
the national congress, which has the settling 
of such matters. 

This slight review fails utterly, though, to 
really convey the impression of the moral 
courage required for the delivery of such an 
utterance as this. Its effect has been, of 
course, to draw down on ‘him the Foss-Whitney 
reciprocity combination who will spend money 
in the attempt to defeat him. He appreciates 
very well indeed that he could have trimmed, 
as the popular expression goes. He could have 
spoken in platitudes and of glittering generali- 
ties and trusted to get by, but he has proved 
to the general public what his friends alone 
knew before, that he is not that kind of man, 
even though his dearest ambition 1s at stake. 
Mr. Draper at the very close of his statement 
did call attention to one very important ques- 
tion as to what difference the views of a pos- 
sible lieutenant governor on reciprocity make 
anyway when it is a state office that he is a 
eandidate for, this being wholly a national 
matter. Mr. Douglas was elected on a reci- 
procity platform, but the encomiums which 
have come to him have been for his state ad- 
ministration and his handling of local affairs, 
and the reciprocity question has not entered 
even once. 

As to the manner of man who has done this 
he is an interesting study in himself. 

Eben S. Draper has always had 
in his family, but to his credit 
be said that he has helped to make it. If to- 
day by any sudden stroke of fate it should 
come about that all his family possesses should 
be swept away, he has the training so that 
he can go into the world and make a new 
fortune for himself, and this fact certainly 
should help to balance any outery because of 
his possessions. 

Furthermore, day after day he puts in his 
time in the service of the Draper corporation, 
in actual hours of toil, and his activities have 
no small part in the keeping of the thousands 
of the employes of that corporation at work. 

Not only is he the Worcester county candi- 
date by virtue of present residence, but he 
was born in the village of Hopedale itself in 
1858. His father was George Draper, under 
whose name the plant was long conducted. 

Young Draper was educated at Allen’s 
school in Newton, and from there as a boy he 
went to the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. 

For all of the wealth in the family, his folks 
had very good ideas about the responsibilities 
of the work in which they were engaged, and 
thus among his educational years he counts 


money 
it can 


the apprenticeship which he served in the cot- 
ton mills and machine shops. b 
When he went in he began at the beginning, 
with all the elementary work and long hours. 
To his credit those who as boys worked along- 
side of him in those days have testified that 
he was as capable as the best of them. The 
difference in social position was never brought 
to the front by him, and he fitted harmoniously 


‘into the manufacturing whole. 


From the cotton mills he went into the ma- 
chine shops of the Draper plant, and here he 
began in the same way. The task of learning 
the business was one to which he devoted him- 
self with full ardor. 

In time he was promoted, and when the old 
plant, which had been conducted under the 
title of George Draper & Sons, was made the 
Draper company, he had arrived at the posi- 
tion of selling agent, in 18964. 

Some years before this time he had become 
interested in politics as a working member of 
the various political organizations. It was 
natural, with his training, that he should de- 
vote himself to this in the same energetic way, 
and it was not at all surprising, accordingly, 


_ when in 1892 he was made the chairman of the 


republican state committee. 

The year that he was made selling agent, 
further honors came to him, for he was made 
the chairman of the republican delegation to 
the national republican convention of that 
year. 

Meanwhile in 1898 the Spanish war came on, 
and Mr. Draper was foremost in appreciating 
that, anxious as the national government was 
to help its soldiers and sailors, there were 
many things which could not be accomplished 
by the government itself. He was the leading 
spirit and president in the Massachusetts Vol- 
unteer Aid association, and not the least of 
his tasks in that connection was the raising of 
$200,000 for the equipment of the Massachu- 
setts hospital ship ‘“‘Bay State.’’ The other 
good works which were accomplished by that 
organization have been often commended by 
the soldiers in the field. 

The main interests of Mr. Draper have al- 
ways been in his home territory. The whole 
family has united to make his section one of 
the prettiest in the state, by gifts and pub- 
lic philanthropies of various sorts, He has 
acted as an officer of the savings and national 
banks, and in Boston his mercantile interests 
are many, for he is connected with a number 
of financial institutions and manufacturing 
corporations. He is regarded as the best type 
of New England manufacturer, polished by 
education, travel and excursions in the fields 
of politics—a man to do honor to the state in 
every capacity. 

Mr. Draper served as president of the Repub- 
lican club for two years, and is also a member 
of the Norfolk club, Middlesex club and Massa- 
chusetts club. He is a member of the cor- 
porations of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Massachusetts Eye and Har In- 
firmary. He is also one of the managers of 
the Milford hospital, which, it will be remem- 
bered, was built a few years ago by Mr. and 
Mrs. Draper and presented to the town of 
Milford. 
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AUGUST H. GOETTING OF SPRINGFIELD. 


Candidate for the Republican Nomination for Lieutenant Governor 


Whose Campaign Is Conducted oa the Basis of No Claim to 


Succession to the Governorship. 


Undoubtedly the most *original campaign 
slogan of some years is the one which Col. 
August H. Goetting of Springfield has raised 
for his lieutenant governorship campaign. It 
is the cry of ‘‘no succession,’’ 

In other words the colonel, while standing 
forth as a candidate for the republican lieuten- 
ant governorship, declares positively that he is 
not a candidate for the governorship and that 
he does not think, in the event of his landing 
the first nomination, that any obligation rests 
upon the voters two or three years from now 
to promote him to the governorship, ignoring 
the calls of other men. 

He realizes that while there is only a dif- 
ference of a word in the designation of the 
two offices, that it is a great big step which 
marks the difference between them. 

The colonel has very shrewdly sized up a 
growing sentiment of the people and one of 
very considerable importance, and already 
there are signs that his slogan is attracting 
attention. While there is nothing so ‘delight- 
ful as old customs, there is nothing so oner- 
ous. When a gentle courtesy becomes a cus- 
tom, a shackle of heavy weight has been laid 
upon the shoulders of the people. 

It was a small cry at first which Mr. Goet- 
ting raised along this line, but Curtis Guild 
has already taken it up, and he made the sen- 
timent the key note of one of the most stirring 
spring speeches which he delivered, in which 
he declared that he did not want the guberna- 
torial nomination merely because he had been 
lieutenant governor, that he did not want the 
first place of distinction as an heirloom, a 
legacy, and that he did not think the party 
should be asked to hand it forth on that 
theory. He said the best available man 
should have the gubernatorial nomination and 
none other, and that he hoped the party 
would select the one whom it regarded as the 
best man. 

West of Worcester this theory of breaking 
up the succession has been a serious issue for 
some time. Shortly after the defeat of John 
L. Bates, R. L. Bridgman of the Springfield 
Republican, in making a canvass of the causes 
which lead to the defeat of Mr. Bates, found 
a strong sentiment, which he put down as 
partly responsible, that had its origin in the 
non-succession idea. Furthermore, other ob- 
servers have traced out the falling off in. the 
republican party to this same idea. 

The cry as Col. Goetting has raised it this 
year is particularly pertinent. The two other 
candidates for the lieutenant governorship 
nomination with him are Fred S. Hall of 
Taunton and Wben §S. Draper of Hopedale. It 
is not doing any injustice to either of these 
men to say that they both regard the nomina- 
rt they are now seeking merely as a stepping 
stone. 
ligations are small, in a way, but they are 
willing to give up three years for the sake 
of holding the place so that when the time 
comes they can step into the first place. 

That is what their aspirations are settled on, 
and if by any means they could step directly 
into the first position they would be well sat- 
isfied indeed. 

There is a very wise principle in law which 
provides against signing away the rights of 
people without their consent, its aim being to 
protect those who are not able to protect them- 
selves. Those who believe with Col. Goet- 
ting against the succession theory believe it 
is assuredly time something should be done 
to prevent this theory from having *perpetual 
application. 

Even the six-year limit means a great deal 
more than people realize. Attention is called 
to the way this cut-and-dried program takes 
away one of the chief incentives of work. 
Honorary offices in this state are singularly 
few, when the full tally is made. The secre- 
taryship has long gone to one man and is apt 
to continue in that direction for some time. 
is headed the same way. The 
treasurership, by reason of the duties of the 
office, has to go to a banking man or one who 
has shown particular fitness in that line. The 
attorney generalship nomination generally rests 
on the incumbent till he is ready of his own 
accord to give up. 

Thus the young working republicans, the 
men who give time to the party, and money, 
have only the governorship and _ lieutenant 
governorship to aspire to. It certainly is re- 
ducing the possibilities still further when the 
executive office is tied up in a line of succes- 
sion by which a man must forecast his ambi- 
tions six years, at least, in advance if he de- 
sires to make a try for the honor. 

Col. Goetting, by the way, carries his logic 
still further. It is understood that not only 
does he hold strongly to the non-succession 
idea, but he believes that the limit of three 
years should not be obligatomy,-and that each 


They realize that the duties and ob-. 


convention, acting for the republicans of the 
whole state, should have the right to start 
with a. clear slate, and to do as it wills with 
the whole ticket. In this way only, he believes, 
can the state convention return to its proper 
position as: an instrument of the people, and 
not of their master, which it has been so 
often. 

As his friends put it, the convention rarely 
carries out the wishes of the people. The 
whole theory of party management is sapped 
and whole sections of the state do not even 
bother to send men down to assist at the an- 
nual stage-play which has been well re- 
hearsed by the principals ahead. 

As to the personality of Col. Goetting, he un- 
doubtedly has made a mark large enough in 
this world to be a serious figure in this cam- 
paign. Indeed there are certain factors in his 
career which should. make him a very strong 
vote-getter. No doubt among the voters at 
large there is a feeling in some quarters that 
the republican party is the party of money, of 
corporations, of the privileged classes, but the 
republican state committee has learned that 
the large majority of mill workers and men in 
manufacturing centres, men whose prosperity 
has been founded on the republican national 
administration of affairs, are republicans. 
Nevertheless this fact is rarely recognized in 
the building of a state ticket, and the other 
impression is really emphasized this year, the 
Goetting peoplé claim, one of the candidates 
in the field for the nomination being a mill 
man of vast wealth and the other a lawyer 
whose biggest client in his home district is a 
railroad corporation. 

In contrast to this they present Col. Goet- 
ting. He is a successful business man, but 
his fortune has neither come to him by inheri- 
tance nor by service of corporations. He has 
made it from the ground up. He is responsible 
to no man for the conduct of his affairs, and 
he does not need to curry the favor of any 
body of men. Thus under no combination of 
circumstances, in the event of his securing the 
office, is a condition possible under which 
presence or threat can be brought to bear on 

m. 

Furthermore the development of his fortunes 
seems likely to continue, whether he is nomi- 
nated or not, and there will be no need of 
his casting any anchor to windward during 
his term of service. 

His party service is also something which it 
is felt must appeal to the voters as a whole. 
He started in his political career as an ardent 
adherent and friend of Seth Low, aiding in 
securing his election as mayor of Brooklyn, 
N. Y. He first participated actively in na- 
tional politics while a resident of New York 
state, and he was sent as a member of the 
state delegation to the republican national con- 
vention of 1880, acccompanying such men as 
Chester A. Arthur and Roscoe Conkling. Mr. 
Arthur was the choice of the convention as 
peep for the vice-presidency of the United 

ates. 

In Springfield he also began his political 
service by going first on the city committee 
and afterwards, upon the nomination of Wil- 
liam H. Haile as lieutenant governor, he went 
on the republican state committee as the dele- 
gate from that senatorial district. 

From the position of member he was soon 
promoted to the chairmanship of the commit- 
tee, and he has no reason to feel other than 
eee with the character of his administra- 

on. 

He is able to point to a constant succession 
of victories. In view of the great republican 
strength of the state these victories are now 
taken for granted, but it is well to remember, 
for instance, that during his last years of 
service he had to combat all the wealth of 
Col. Gaston and to face the democratic party 
at a time when they had more money than 
even the Douglas campaign brought into play. 

They were sad days for all but the colonel, 
who never allowed his courage to vanish. It 
may not be amiss to call attention to the 
fact that at one stage things looked so far to 
the bad that even U. S. Atty. Gen. Moody 
was discouraged at the prospect. It was Col. 
Goetting who took him aside, cheered him up 
and persuaded him to remain on the stump, 
and it was the colonel who modestly accepted 
his congratulations when it was all over. 

In connection with his administration of the 
chairmanship of the state committee the com- 
ment is heard.at times that the colone] was 
too easy with the men who had been against 
the organization and too easy to those who 
came to him with a story of distress. That 
is an impeachment which may be admitted. 
The colonel has long worked on the theory 
that party fealty is something a man should 
be encouraged for and treated accordingly. 
As te the other incident there are thousands 
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of little and poor men the state over who have 
reasons to feel under obligations for favors 
done them by him at his own personal ex- 
pense. 

Another striking feature of his political 
career has been his spirit of self-sacrifice. 
This is something which is not generally ex- 
pected in political life, and while men talk 
freely of it the number who do anything of 
that sort can be named on the fingers of one 
hand. : 

But there have been a number of instances 
where the colonel has stepped aside for party 
good. The latest instance of this took place 
only a year ago when the colonel was a can- 
didate. It was expected that the mention of 
his name would cause a collapse of the Goet- 
ting strength and no further thought was 
given to it 

The contrary resulted. The men who were 
with Goetting called on Gov. Crane in the 
train and told him that, while they appreci- 
ated his merits, they felt obliged to stay with 
Goetting. The Goetting campaign had in fact 
forced out George von L. Meyer, and there 
were all the prospects for a lively campaign. 
But at the last moment, when this possibility 
was presented to him, Col. Goetting at the 
personal request of Sen. Lodge and Murray 
Crane agreed to withdraw and allow the elec- 
tion to go to Crane for the sake of harmony. 
For this and other similar incidents the state 
organization should really feel under obliga- 
tion to the man from Springfield. 

Col. Goetting was born in New York. He 
came to Springfield in the 80’s and engaged in 
politics there, as has been stated. He also 
at that time moved him business, which is one 
of the largest of its kind, to that place. In 
1889 he was appointed to the staff of Gov. 
Brackett... Later on he was made assistant ad- 
jutant general on the staff of Gov. Greenhalge. 
He has been one of the ablest collectors of 
campaign funds for both the state and na- 
tional campaigns, and assisted in that ca- 
pacity during the last Roosevelt campaign. 
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FREDERICK S. HALL OF TAUNTON. 


His Own Section of the State is Especially Interested in His Candidacy 
for the Republican Nomination for Lieutenant-Governor— 


Reciprocity is Favored Unequivocally by Him. 


Councr. Frederick S. Hall of Ttunton is con- 
siderable of a figure as a candidate for the 
republican lieutenant governorship nomination. 
Of the three candidates now entered he prob- 
ably holds his own section of the state by 
the strongest bounds. 

While Eben S. Draper now holds the major 
part of Worcester county, and while Col. Goet- 
ting has a strong following in the western 
section, thé call from Bristol is pretty unani- 
mous for Hall. By a great piece of what looks 
like good fortune, but his friends declare it is 
the result of years of hard work, he has 
pleased his people with the idea of a home 
candidacy, and they have taken considerable 
pride in it. 

The sentiment for him in this county, there- 
fore, is pretty strong. There will be sgme who 
to the end, no doubt, will hold out in a rigidly 
unpledged attitude, but the general effect is 
the same and the whole county has been en- 
listed in his campaign. Furthermore, as far 
as enthusiasm over his cause is concerned, it 
has outrun the party bounds, and there are 
democrats who are just as anxious for his 
success as the republicans. While they can- 
not enter the caucuses, the general effect of 
this must redound to the general good of a 
candidacy. 

Hall has another source of strength, no 
doubt, in his stand for reciprocity. The merits 
of that question can hardly be settled offhand. 
But a great host of republicans in this state, 
while not abating their party loyalty a single 
jot, have come to believe that the reciprocity 
theory, if carried out, means a substantial ad- 
dition to the commercial strength of the state. 

Mr. Hall has frankly stated that he be- 
lieves with them that the state and the na- 
tional government should take all _ possible 
steps to bring about close trade relations with 
Canada, and aid in the extension of the reci- 
procity idea in every way. His statement has 
had so much significance and his candidacy 
has offered to the reciprocity men so tangible 
an opportunity to make a showing’ for the 
cause that it has proved very attractive. It 
gives them promise of a standing they would 
not be likely to have otherwise. 

Inasmuch as Pres. Roosevelt himself has 
spoken with hope of reciprocity, and a national 


convention has had a reciprocity plank in its 


platform, there cannot certainly be anything 
heretical in the ideas which he proposes. 

Again Sen. Lodge himself is on record, in a 
speech delivered before the North Dorchester 
Republican club at Point Shirley, a year ago, 
in favor of reciprocity in competing articles. 

And without any disparagement of the at- 
tention which will come to his cause through a 
discussion of statesmanlike questions, Mr. 
Hall has gained, and will gain, a very con- 
siderable following on his own personality. 

_He is a_ healthful, amiable, strong-hearted 
citizen. When he meets a man he meets him 
in a whole-souled manner. There is a grasp 
of the hand, an expression in the face, a tone 
in the voice, which is genuine. 

No man who ever went to Mr. Hall and 
asked him for advice failed to get it, and no 
man had to knock twice at his door to dis- 
cover how he stood. WHarly in his campaign 
there were some small men who thought it 
would be a very good idea to tail to the Hall 
kite, provided they could get him to do some- 
thing for them. They tried it. They are with 
him still, but it was not on any trading basis. 
He told them so frankly that he was running 
for just one office, and that he did not intend 
to make it over a succession of promises that 
they took the hint without delay and settled 
down as supporters, but they forgot the trades 
they wanted to make with him. 

All this comes as a glad relief. The very 
strenuosity which has lately settled over poli- 
tics in this state has helped to breed a feeling 


of balancing among many candidates for public 
office who should know better. Hall has es- 
caped that to date. Whether he will be able to 
preserve the attitude to the end is a question 
he must solve himself. aN Se 

He is a good friend and a not vindictive 
enemy, and that in itself has considerable sig- 
nificance. oa 

In this campaign he admits he is willing to 
stand on his own merits. At the very begin- 
ning some of his admirers in different parts 
of the state, without really appreciating the 
delicacy of the situation, did not see any reason 
why Curtis Guild should not have a word to 
say for their candidate. They intimated the 
same to him, and in time the suggestion got 
around to Mr. Hall. He was really aroused 
over it, and he promptly notified the lieutenant 
governor that it was unfortunate that any such 
suggestion had been made, and that he wished 
to relieve him from any doubt on the subject. 
He told him he was willing to make his own 
campaign, and that the thought of drawing 
any one else into it, more especially the lieu- 
tenant governor, never crossed his mind. As a 
personal favor he expressed the hope that the 
lieutenant governor would not in any way feel 
obliged to lift a finger for him, in fact by a 
perfectly passive attitude would he _ best 
please him. Curtis Guild appreciated that, 
and expressed his satisfaction at the spirit dis- 
played. 

Mr. Hall is a lawyer, and in the course of 
his professional practice he has become the 
resident attorney for the New MHaven rail- 
road corporation in the Taunton district. The 
situation is simply that the road happens to 
be his largest client. 

His possession of such a client is a tribute 
to his skill as a lawyer, and nothing else. 
There are signs already that certain political 
observers will attempt to inject into this cam- 
paign the idea that the New Haven road is 
backing him as a candidate, and thus by inti- 
mation making trouble for him. Nothing can 
be more unfair. While the New Haven road 
takes a part of his time, he is also the attor- 
ney for a multitude of business firms in his ter- 
ritory, and the New Haven practice is merely 
an incident in his professional life and not the 
chief feature. 

No man could have shown a finer delicacy 
than Mr. Hall on this very point during his 
service in the governor’s council. Not once 
during the entire session has he acted other 
than as a councillor for his district. While 
certain matters affecting the road were under 
way he deliberately deprived himself of his 
usual companionship with members of the 
legislature, and in such railroad matters as 
have come up in the council he has, if any- 
thing, hewed a little closer to the line than 
the other members of his own body, where it 
was a question of railroad privileges. 

Fred Hall is: democratic in his ways. He 
lives. modestly. He likes to see good horses, 
but owns none himself. He is at home on the 
water, but has never felt that he could sup- 
port a yacht, steam or sail. He enjoys ama- 
teur sports and is a good ball player. 

When he was a boy the habits of regular 
living were well grounded in him, and he has 
never given them up. He is a man who is 
breakfasting at 7 every morning, and who is 
in bed by 10 o’clock at night. His home iu 
Taunton is in a sense a court of justice, and 
rich and poor flock to him every day for aid, 
assistance and advice on various matters. He 
is the legal father confessor of the best part 
of Bristol county and this has helped to bring 
him in close touch with the people and breed 
the intimacy which goes to make up a perfect 
following of friends. 

Mr. Hall is Massachusetts born and bred. 
It was in Norton, in 1861, that he saw the 
light, but his folks early moved to Taunton, 


and it was in the public schools of that city 
that he received his early education. His 
home training was of the best. His father was 
a mayor of Taunton in his time, and thus the 
young Hall was early schooled in political af- 
fairs. 

After leaving the Taunton schools he fitted 
for college and entered Harvard, where he 
graduated in 1882. While at Cambridge he 
made the varsity ball team. Those were the 
days of underhand pitching, while the spit 
ball was not even dreamed of. He acquired 
such dexterity at his line that he achieved not 
a little reputation. 

From Cambridge he went to the Boston Uni- 
versity Law School, from which he graduated 
in three years, being admitted to the bar in 
1885. Shortly after that he entered a partner- 
ship with Judge Bennett, dean of the Boston 
University Law school. 

With such a training as he had, it was only 
natural that he should turn towards the legis- 
lature, and in 1887 he was sent to the lower 
house for the first time. In 1888 he was re- 
elected. Of his house service none but good 
words have been said. He was on judiciary, 
rules and prisons, being chairman of the latter 
committee. 

After leaving the house there was talk of 
his going to the senate, but he thought he 
had better hold to his practice for a time, and 
he plunged into work. The attention which 
he attracted there resulted in 1892 in his being 
appointed judge of the district court. While 
the title has always remained with him, he 
decided that his law practice offered better 
opportunities, so he shortly resigned the judge- 
ship and went back to general work. 

Politically he continued an attractive figure, 
and in 1896 he was sent as a delegate to the 
republican national convention from his‘ dis- 
trict. Meanwhile in the city government he 
had been putting in service as a member of 
the school board and in other capacities. The 
first real political decision he had to make, 
snosgh, came during the Winslow-Crane con- 
est. 

Sam Winslow had been a classmate of his 
at college, and when he declared his ambition 
to go on the state ticket Judge Hall at once 
promised him he would do for him all in his 
power. On the other side was Murray Crane. 
His name at that time did not have as much 
significance as it has nowadays. He was 
known as a strong man, but was only thought 
to be of average ability. 

Still there were some who felt called on to 
warn Mr. Hall of the dangers which might 
come to him from the position which he-was 
taking. 

As against the friendship which he had for 
Sam Winslow, this did not weigh for an in- 
stant in his mind. He went to the front and 
earried Taunton for Winslow over Crane. Al- 
ready, it is said, there are signs that this has 
been well remembered in Worcester county, 
and that time will show an even stronger 
feeling of appreciation for the service which 
he did at that time. 

When this was over, as well as some other 
party obligations, Judge Hall made another 
attempt to retire to his legal work, but two 
years ago, when Counr. Maxwell retired, a 
movement was started to send Judge Hall to 
take his seat. 

It was a movement which grew rapidly, and 
the Boston end of the councillor district was 
fully as enthusiastic as his home section. The 
Tesult was a very easy nominating convention. 
His election brought out a very heavy vote. 

In the council, under Gov. Bates’ regime, he 
served on various important committees, and 
last fall he was renominated unanimously and 
re-elected with a larger vote than before. Suc- 
cess, though, has never turned his head nor 
taken him off his feet. 

“Fred Hall,’’ said one of his admirers, ‘‘is the 
same man whom I knew 15 years ago. Money 
and fortune, they say, may change the char- 
acteristics of some people, and we all of us 
personally know cases where this is so, but he 
is one of the exceptions. I have never been 
able to notice any change, and I have never 
been in the position at that where I could 
do him any favor. Indeed it. would be most 
likely the other way.”’ 

Mr. Hall, his wife and his three children live 
on the old Sprout estate in Taunton, which he 
has remodelled and improved in many ways. 
He belongs to all the local clubs and the Elks. 
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ROLL-CALLS OF 1905. 


The issue of Practical Politics on 
June 3, 1905, contained the Complete 
Roll-Call Record of every Senator and 
Representative in this year’s session 
of the Great and General Court. 

The edition is limited, but copies of 
this Roll-Call number may be obtained 
until further notice at $1 apiece. New 
subscribers during the current month 
will be furnished with a copy of the 
Roll-Call number without extra charge. 
The subscription price of Practical 
Politics is $5 per year. 
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GEN. EDGAR R. CHAMPLIN OF CAMBRIDGE. 


Started Early in the Contest for the Attorney Generalship, Having First 


Been a Candidate on the Retirement of Hosea M. Knowlton—Has 


Been Eminently Successful in His Legal and Political Career. 


Gen. Edgar R. Champlin of Cambridge can 
rightfully claim to have had the earliest start 
of all in the attorney-generalship contest in 
the republican party. While his announcement 
this year came perhaps a little later than some 
others, his first entrance as’ a candidate was 
made in July, 1901, on the retirement of Hosea 
M. Knowlton. 

This was the contest which brought out Rob- 
ert O. Harris, now judge, and Herbert Parker, 
who was finally nominated. Gen. Champlin 
is not a self-constituted candidate. Very sub- 
stantial pressure waS brought to bear on him 
at that time by members of the bar to stand 
forth as a candidate, and he allowed the in- 
troduction of his name. Later on, when it 
became apparent that the Worcester county re- 

ublicans were going to take it very much to 

eart if Mr. Parker should be defeated—and 
if Gen. Champlin had remained in the field 
Mr. Parker would not have won out—the Cam- 
bridge man decided to retire from the contest, 
an action which he performed most gracefully 


and with increased credit to himself. ° 


It was felt at that time by those interested 
in the two canvasses being conducted that, 
considering the possibilities of success which 
attended even the suggestion of his name, he 
had established his claim to be considered 
again when a change came, and he was spoken 
of even that early as a certain candidate of the 
future. 

Thus to those who have watched the present 
trend of events with a full understanding of 
the past, his entrance this year was merely 
a logical result of the trend of circumstances, 
and not a surprise. 

As to the final result of the present contest, 
it is very early to make prophecies. June 
prophecies, or July ones, for that matter, are 
of small importance, but now at the very be- 
ginning of the canvass there is one thing 
which can be said, in justice not only to Gen. 
Champlin but to all the other candidates. 
There is no slate in the republican organization 
on the state ticket. Dana Malone of Green- 
field is one of the most earnest, and very 

roperly so, combatting this talk that there 
8 a Guild-Draper-Malone slate. Such a slate 
program, if it exists, would contribute more 
to the defeat of a man than anything else 
that could happen. It would be a supreme ele- 
ment of weakness, nothing less. 

For that reason, therefore, the statement 
cannot be made too emphatically that such is 
not the case, and the members of the state 
organization are willling to substantiate that 
statement at any time. 

This fact gives added strength to the Cham- 
plin cause. It means that all the candidates 
can go openly into the field and try it out 
with all comers, and that there need be no fear 
of party caste lining off his supporters from 
free communion with all the other republicans 
in the state. 

Gen. Champlin in this contest occupies an- 
other peculiar position. The motive which 
entered him as a candidate was an indorse- 
ment from the members of the bar in various 
parts of the state. Robert M. Morse and other 
prominent lawyers in Boston signed the re- 


quest that he stand from this end, and prac- 
ticing attorneys from other sections added 
their signatures. 

Thus, although Mr. Champlin has been iden- 
tified in the past as a Middlesex county man, 
having been mayor of the city of Cambridge, 
no Middlesex county argument is made in his 
case. He is understood._to have thrown the 
locality argument overboard and to be making 
his campaign purely as a practicing member 
of the bar. : 

While it is claimed for him that he will get 
a large amount of support from Middlesex 
county, naturally, he does not stand forth as 
a county candidate, which is a rather impor- 
tant position. 

As Gen. Champlin himself put it in the only 
statement which he has given to the news- 
papers, “It took me some time to decide 
whether I would enter this contest or not, 
but when I saw the names of the men who 
were ready to back me up I made up my mind 
to become a candidate. The principal reason 
why-i waited was to see if I had the Bar as- 
sociation with me, and when I saw that was a 
fact I told my friends that I knew of no reason 
why I should not be a candidate.’’ 

Gen. Champlin can lay some claim to 
the allegiance’ of Boston, for he was born in 
that city in 1858. When he was nine years 
old his folks moved to Cambridge, and it was 
there that he was educated in the public 
schools. In due time, when he had fixed his 
mind on a college course, he went to a pre- 
paratory school in New Hampshire, at which 
he was fitted for college. He had settled on 
Dartmouth, on which account all Dartmouth 
men have since had a friendly feeling for him, 
but before entering he decided to take up 
teaching and went into that course of work 
with all the enthusiasm for which he has 
since been distinguished. 
for some time, and then decided after all that 
the law had more attractions for him. 

The result of his determination was that he 
gave up teaching, in which he had acquired 
some Ca a and entered the Harvard Law 
school. 

He graduated from there in 1880 and the 
same year he was admitted to the bar. 

New Hampshire again held out attractions 
for him and the very year of his admission to 
practice at the Suffolk county bar he went up 
to the Granite state and became a member of 
the law firm of Ray, Drew & Jordan. His 
connection with the firm lasted only six 
months, for during his studies at the law 
school he had already attracted very favorable 
attention, so he came back to Cambridge and 
began the practice of law in Boston. 

Within a year of his return, he began laying 
the foundation of the public career which he 
has since enjoyed. He started at the very 
beginning as a helper to the republican politi- 
eal organization. From the first a graceful 
and finished speaker, he became a feature in 
campaign work, and in 1883 he was given his 
first public elective office as a member of the 
Cambridge common council. He served in that 
body for three consecutive years, and when he 
retired it was because of the pressure of his 


He taught school - 
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law business which had been steadily increas- 
ing. His spell of leisure was but brief, for in 

The state outside had in the meantime come 
to know him, as well as the party organiza- 
tion. He was especially loyal in the service 
which he gave to the organization on the 
stump during campaigns which were hard and 
wearing and which also promised at times to 
be thankless. 

It remained for Gov. Greenhalge to give him 
recognition on his election and after Mr. 
Champlin had distinguished himself particu- 
larly in the previous campaign. 

Having no Paesire for public office at the 
hands of the governor, he did accept a posl- 
tion on the staff as judge advocate general, 
from which he derived his title. Of his ad- 
ministration as a member of the staff in a 
legal capacity none but the highest words of 
praise have ever been heard. Gen. Champlin 
added system and distinction to the office and 
during his term of service he had a number 
of very important rulings to make on militia 
matters. 

Cambridge again made a demand on his serv- 
ices in the fall of 1897, when he was proposed 
for mayor and elected. He served in 1898 and 
1899 and won distinction. This service, by the 
way, is one of the arguments being made in 
his favor by his supporters, who claim that he 
has become specially versed in municipal law 
and legislation, which is easily one of the most 
important branches an attorney-general has to 
handle in his office in the state house. 

When he laid down the honors of office in 
1899 he did think that he had for a time at 
least a promise of respite, but the call came 
anew. 

After a season of Mayor McNamee, Cam- 
bridge people, republican in purpose, although 
non-partisan in designation, determined that a 
campaign must be made for a change. 

They felt, though, that in order to conduct 
their campaign successfully, a man of all 
sound attainments and one held high in the 
general estimation, must head the campaign, 
and Gen. Champlin was requested to manage 
the canvass against McNamee. 

It was not a very happy prospect, for the 
chances appeared on all sides to favor the re- 
election of the mayor, but Champlin went 
ahead with his plans in the strongest of con- 
fidence. The result is now a matter of com- 
mon knowledge. When the polls closed Mayor 
McNamee had been defeated and Judge Daly 
elected as his successor. 

Apart from his public elective office-holding 
Gen. Champlin is perhaps most pleased of all 
with his record as president of the Middlesex 
County Republican club. He has been the 
chief figure of this organization for some time, 
and his skill as a presiding officer has been 
commented on at various times. 

It has been the most energetic of all the 
republican clubs, and the service which it has 
given the party is not to be estimated or fig- 
ured by any ordinary standards. Some of the 
most important speeches of the political year 
have been delivered around the board of this 
club. 

It has been of immense Peet politically. 
It is characteristic of Gen. Champlin that he 
has voluntarily notified the club that, inas- 
much as he is a candidate for elective office 
at the hands of the people of the entire state, 
he desires to retire so the club shall be free 
to exercise its own will. 

At the bar Gen. Champlin has a very high 

standing, which is well evidenced by the men 
who are supporting him in his campaign, in- 
cluding some of the most prominent legal 
lights in the commonwealth. 
a short time he was returned to the city gov- 
ernment as a member of the board of alder- 
men. In this body he distinguished himself, 
as he had in the common council, by the logic 
of his addresses, as well as the general con- 
servatism of his actions. 
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OLD FIRM INCORPORATES. 


The old real estate firm of J. L. Nason & Co. 
has disposed of its business to the J. L. Nason 
Company, which has been incorporated under 
the laws of Massachusetts, with the following 
officers: President, J. L. Nason; vice-presi- 
dent and general manager, Charles D. 
Fisk; treasurer, James N. Thompson; directors, 
J. L. Nason, James N. Thompson, E. P. Shaw, 
B. W. Currier, W. E. McKenney and Charles 
D. B. Fisk. 

The firm of J. L. Nason & Co. was estab- 
lished in 1863 and has been continuously in 
active business for forty-two years. The per- 
sonnel of the incorporated company will carry 
much weight for reliability and business stand- 
ing. J. L. Nason is one of the best real estate 
experts in New England; J. N. Thompson is 
well known as a most successful real estate 
operator and builder; E. P. Shaw was for- 
merly State Treasurer; B. W. Currier is treas- 
urer of the Talbot Clothing Company, and 
identified with many banking institutions; W. 
E. McKenney is of the firm of the McKenney 
Waterbury Company; and Charles D. B. Fisk 
is a member of the Legislature, and actively 
engaged in developing real estate. The new 
corporation will continue to occupy the offices 
408-409 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass. 
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ASA P. FRENCH OF RANDOLPH. 


Candidate for Attorney General from the Southeastern Section of the 


Commonwealth Is an Attorney of Superior Attainments 


and Qualifications for the Position. 


Asa Palmer French of Randolph, who is a 
candidate for the republican attorney-general- 
ship nomination, is admittedly the mental 
equal of any of the candidates therefor. This 
is the phase of his canvass which particularly 
impressed an editorial writer of the Transcript 
who recently made a study of the field of con- 
testants. He wrote in an article printed in 
the Transcript on June 5: ‘Mr. French is in 
some ways the best in the lot. He is very 
acute. As far as pure intellect goes, he is 
a leader.’’ 

In the same article it was remarked, though, 
that he was not quite as aggressive and in- 
dependent as another candidate. That latter 
comment has not dismayed the friends of the 
Randolph man, for they point to his recent 
cases against the tobacco trust, which he 
brought on his own initiative and which were 
fhe first of the kind in the state. 

They say that in the beginning in certain 
ways he received intimations that if he pressed 
the cases trouble would come to his future 
ambitions, but he persisted. Now they claim 
that there are signs that certain interested par- 
ties are trying to carry out the threat, and 
that a special campaign is being. waged against 
him because of his attitude on»+those cases, 
which goes to show that he does not lack 
courage of the most important kind. 

They indeed feel satisfied that if he is 
elected he will bring to the state house ability 
of the highest order, as well as the courage 
to prosecute to the end any infringement of 
the laws, no matter how powerful the of- 
fending powers may be. 

Asa P. rench is now and has been for 
four years ‘the district attorney of Plymouth 
and Norfolk counties. and in his case the lo- 
cality argument should be urged in his favor. 

But his friends have been wise enough in 
the first instance, in explaining his ambition, 
to put forward his ability as a lawyer of 
trained practice and his powers as an orator. 

While the locality argument is to be depre- 
cated in most cases, it must be admitted that 
for him on this line they have established a 
pretty clear claim. They bring forward 
strongly the fact that Norfolk county has had 
no representative on the state ticket since 
1876, when Charles Endicott was first elected 
state treasurer, and that Plymouth county 
has had no new representative on the repub- 
lican ticket since the same year, when Henry 


B. Pierce was first elected secretary of state. 
If the locality line of reasoning is to be recog- 
nized at all, this certainly makes out a case 
which deserves attention and some return from 
the republican voters of the state. These two 
counties have steadily given the ticket whole- 
some support and time and again without any 
special interest at heart to enthuse the voting 
population. 

The point is also made in his favor, and it 
is an attractive one, that Mr. French has not 
been one of the persistent seekers for politi- 
cal preferment’ who clog real party spirit. 
While he has given time, energy and money 
to the cause of the republican organization and 
the support of the ticket, he has remained 
out of the general run of office seekers him- 
self, being content to bide his time. 

Mr. French wants to be attorney-general 
because he fully appreciates the honor of the 
office, and because he appreciates the general 
distinction which would come to him as a suc- 
cessor to the line of eminent gentlemen who 
have filled the place in the past. His friends 
want the nomination for him because they have 
every confidence in him and they feel sure that 
be will bring the best that is in him to the 
service of the state. It is to his credit also 
that the friends who press his cause forward 
are not those of months or even recent years, 
men who haye gained their impressions from 
slight, contact with him. They are rather men 
who have lived with him through all phases of 
his career, and who have personal knowledge 
of his possession of the qualities which they 
attribute to him. 

Mr. French was born in Braintree Jan. 29, 
1860, the son of Asa and Sophia B. French. 
Asa French, Sr., was a distinguished lawyer 
himself. He had been district attorney of this 
same district which his son now represents for 
12 years and had been a judge of the court of 
commissioners of Alabama claims at Wash- 
ington. In the latter years of his life he was 
regarded as easily one of the leaders of the 
Massachusetts bar. 

Young Asa started his education in Boston, 
where he attended the Brimmer grammar 
school, which has long regarded him as one of 
its famous pupils. 

Graduating from that school he went to the 
English high school and then, having decided 
on a college course, he returned to his origi- 
nal home territory and entered Adams’ acad- 
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emy at Quincy, Mass. Here he distinguished 
himself by winning the Adams gold medal. 

Later still he became a student at Thayer 
academy in his native town, where he re- 
ceived his final preparatory training and from 
which he entered Yale college. 

His career at Yale was brilliant in_scholar- 
ship, and when he graduated in 1882 on the 
very day that he received his diploma an of- 
fer came from Thayer academy to return and 
take the chair of instruction in Latin and 
French. 

He accepted this offer, and filled the place 
for the following year. With his family train- 
ing and precedent there was only one career 
in life which could be expected to attract him, 
and therefore the surprise was not very great 
when, after completing a year of service, he 
handed in his resignation and the following 
fall started in as a student at the Boston Uni- 
versity law school. ; 

Here he distinguished himself again by his 
application and ability, pushing through the 
law course so that in 1885, three years after 
he had graduated from Yale, he was admitted 
to the Norfolk county bar. Considering that 
practically one whole year of his time was de- 
voted to teaching at Thayer academy, the full 
importance of his achievement can be better 
appreciated. 

In passing, though, due credit must be given 
to the fact that during his course he supple- 
mented his college work by other studies in 
the office of his father, for whose legal keen- 
ness he has always had a very considerable 
respect. - 

Directly following his admission to the bar 
came two very important years for him in the 
variety of training they gave him and in the 
knowledge of the procedure in the higher 
courts of the country. These two years were 
the ones he served in Washington as clerk to 
the judges of the court of Alabama claims, on 
which his father was sitting. 

When he finally left the office in Washing- 
ton it was to return directly to his native ter- 
ritory, where he began in real earnest the gen- 
eral practice of law. Southeastern Massachu- 
setts has always been famous for its keen and 
brilliant lawyers, but he launched his craft 
among them and began what has now run to 
be 20 years of active practice in civil and 
criminal cases in both the state and United 
States courts. There has never been any 
question of the ability which he has displayed 
in that work and he has won admiration, as 
well as respect, not only for his sound logi- 
cal legal reasoning but for the general spirit 
of his work. 

He has gained for himself an enviable repu- 
tation as an advocate. This was attested be- 
fore the Supreme court of the United States 
in October, 1896, when in association with Mr. 
James E. Cotter, his senior, he handled the 
defence of Thomas M. Bram, mate of the 
“Herbert Fuller,’’ who was indicted for mur- 
der on the high seas, in such a marvelous 
manner that the judgment of the Circuit 
court against Bram was reversed. This cele- 
brated case brought Mr. French into national 
prominence, and won for him the place he now 
eeccupies, in the foremost rank of criminal 
lawyers. 

Four years ago he was picked out by the 
republicans as their candidate for district at- 
torney for the Southeastern district, which 
comprises Plymouth and Norfolk counties. 
The democrats, it should be said, were so well 
taken with him that they indorsed the nomina- 
tion and he is now serving the people in that 
capacity. 

The real climax of his career in that office 
has been the bringing of certain cases against 
the Tobacco trust because of business arrange- 
ments and contracts which they made regard- 
ing the handling of goods which aimed to shut 
out the sale of tobacco goods from other par- 
ties. It has attracted a great deal of atten- 
tion and has blazed out a line of precedent the 
importance of which cannot be overestimated. 

To his good credit, it can be said that while 
for the past ten years he has been a very busy 
man, pressed at all times by the demands of 
his practice, he has always kept in close touch 
with the local interests and efforts of his home 
town. Thus for a number of years he was 
the chairman of the school committee of 
the town of Randolph and the schools have 
improved steadily in general excellence under 
his management. He has also been a vice- 
pesecent and trustee of the Randolph Savings 
yank, ’ 

He is now a trustee of the Turner Free li- 
brary, and is a trustee of Thayer academy. 

The Yale Alumni association in Boston hails 
him as_ vice-president, while the Norfolk 
County Bar association, an organization second 
to none of the bar associations, knows him as 
president. 

Mr. French was married in 1887 to Miss 
Elizabeth A. Wales of Randolph and has two 
children, a boy and a girl. 

In behalf of -his,cause already he has the 
full local support’ Gentlemen, many of whom 
are members of the legislature, have volun- 
tarily formed a campaign committee of their 
own. In a contest such as he is opening, they 
have every confidence that the solid nucleus 
of votes which they will give to him to carry 
into the convention will attract attention and 
support from other men, wholly apart from 
those whom he previously may gather by a 
presentation of his case. 


Crosby’s Restaurant, 19 School Street, 
Boston, is a good place to dine 
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SOLE CANDIDATE OF WESTERN SECTION. 


Dana Malone of Greenfield in the Race for the Republican Nomination 
for Attorney General—As District Attorney He Has 


Made an Excellent Record. 


While in the eastern part of the state the 
attorney-generalship candidates almost jostle 
elbows with one another in their several 
lucations, Dana Malone of Greenfield occupies 
4 position of splendid isolation. He is the sole 
candidate of all the territory from west of 
Worcester, to give the eastern men a generous 
limit, to the New York state line. 

This is a great stretch of territory and when 
his triends go further and state that not only 
is he without a competitor in this section 
but that he also has the people with him, 
the advantage of his position becomes even 
more apparent. It is a section also which, 
while it has spots of democracy dotted over 
it, is yet republican in its general character. 
Nowadays, it is true, the doctrine of ‘‘to the 
victors belong the spoils’ is not being preached 
with special vehemence, yet these good peo- 
ple do feel down in their hearts that their 
republicanism, which has been steadfast, 
should be an asset of not a little importance 
to them in this campaign. 

Mr. Malone for some time was in a waiting 
mood. It is only lately that he made his an- 
nouncement that he is a candidate for the 

lace. Yet it should be said that this silence 

as not come through any desire to save him- 
self in the event of shifting ground. Indeed 
his position is so well understood that for the 

ast year he has been talked of steadily as a 
candidate, and his friends have heard frankly 
from his own lips the nature of his desire. 
His position at the present time is that it is 
early to send forth a boom, so he is saving 
a amunition till a little later in the cam- 
paign. 

estern Massachusetts people, though, are 
not with Dana Malone simply because he is of 
the country born. ‘There are, of course, men 
who will admit the belief that the western 
pert of the state should have recognition, but 
ack of them and in superior numbers are the 
men who believe Malone should be the man 
because they declare he will be the best man 


for the place. 
They form a very important class of citi- 
zens, members of the bar from a territory 


which has only. recently supplied a_ chief 
justice to the Superior court and an additional 
justice in the person of John C. Crosby, men 
whose legal standing is equal to the best which 
any part of the state can furnish, They have 
watched Mr. Malone, both as a practising at- 
torney meeting the demands made upon him 
and as the district attorney for this section 
of the country. 

There are also to be counted a host of town 
and city officials, men whose common-sense 
judgment is not to be easily moved by merely 
sentimental reasons. They appreciate fully 
the damage a weak or lack-knowledge official 
conld do if made chief law officer of the state. 
They are convinced that no consideration of 
that sort need be weighed in this case. 

Again there are the men who have a hearty 
interest in the republican organization and 
who appreciate that the foundation of an 


effective party organization must rest on a 
spirit of recognition of the men who _ have 
given their time to the cause. Dana Malone 
has done this most heartily from the start. 
It has been honest, earnest work and the 
whole state oranization showed its apprecia- 
tion last fall when Dana Malone was selected 
as the chairman on resolutions of the state 
convention. 

There is no higher honor to be conferred in 
connection with convention day. The late 
Sen, Hoar has-been in the past the chairman 
and so has Sen. Lodge, and the full signifi- 
cance of it was appreciated when he was 
offered the position. 

The state, of course, must have a man of 
marks in this important office. Long ago a 
standard for refinement and liberality im edu- 
cation was set which has never been lowered. 
It is a pre-requisite that the man must have 
tact of the finest sort, because of his position 
with relation to the great and general court 
during the session. 

Of course, when all is said and done the 
man who aspires for this place must have 
demoustrated his ability to try cases, and Mr. 
Malone can easily stand on the record of his 
first three-year term in office. During that 
pericd of service there were verdicts of not 
guilty in but four cases. Three of these were 
on appeals from the lower courts, and any 
practicing attorney knows the disadvantages 
which come to a man who has‘not heard the 
evidence presented at the lower court ard 

reliminary hearings. On only one case of 

is own which he had from the beginning did 
he lose his man. 

On only six cases during his term of serv- 
ice did disagreements result, and the cases 
were admittedly weak from the start. This 
certainly would show a record of fulfillments 
in his legal work. t 

Dana Malone was born in Arcade, New 
York, in 1857, and was educated there in the 
public schools. He came to Greenfield while 
yet a boy and received part of his education 
in the schools of this state. His natural trend 
was towards the law and he began the study 
of his profession in the office of Gorham D. 
Williams in Greenfield. From there he entered 
the Harvard Law. school, from which he 
graduated, being admitted to the bar in 1881. 

After establishing himself in the law he 
grew steadily in practice and when, previous 
to the establishing of the district court at 
Franklin, an officer was needed in Greenfield 
he was for six years the trial justice. 

Not only is Mr. Malone credited with being 
a careful and methodical, as well as brilliant, 
attorney but he is a very clever business man, 
and his reputation for business acumen is 
heid very high indeed in the section. This, 
his friends feel assured, is an additional 
reason why he would make an exceedingly 
good attorney-general, in view of the many 
business propositions, as well as legal ones, 
that the attorney-general in the course of his 
work is called in to give advice on. 
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While at many times inducements have been 
made to him to enter other fields for the 
practice of his profession, he has steadily re- 
mained by the town where he grew up. He 
is a good citizen in the best sense of the word 
and Greenfield’s interests have always been 
his snterests without exception. 

He has been for some time a trustee of the 
Franklin Savings institution and he also has 
the distinction of being the agent chosen by 
the stockholders of the Packard National bank 
to wind up its affairs. He is a past com- 
mander of Connecticut Valley commandery, 
Knights Templar, He has been for 25 years 
a vestryman of St. James Episcopal church, 
an is now next to the oldest member of the 
vestry. 

He was elected to the legislature in 1893 
and was at once selected as clerk of the com- 
mittee on judiciary. He was sent back again 
in 1894 and was made house chairman of 
judiciary. He was also a member of the com- 
mittee on rules. The following year, in 1895, he 
was sent to the senate. There he was chair- 
man of the committee on probate and in- 
solyency and a member of the committee on 
rules, judiciary. and mercantile affairs. 

Irn 1896, the last. year he was in the legis- 
lature, Mr. Malone was made the chairman 
of the committee on judiciary, which is re- 
garded as the highest legal distinction which 
the members of the legislature can confer on 
one of their members. It is a certificate as to 
his ability and excellence as a lawyer which 
is never questioned. 

After retiring from _ the 
Malone became a member of the republican 
state committee, a position which he has held 
ever since. He is regarded as the special 
spokesman of the western territory at com- 
mittee meetings. 

Last year, when he was selected as the 
chairman of the committee on resolutions, it 
was felt that the distinction was a straw 
sbowing which way the wind of desire was 
blowing. The resolutions which he drafted 
were commended for their terseness and gen- 
eral clearness as well. Over three years ago 
he was first elected as district attorney with- 
out any dissent, democrats as well as republi- 
eans voting for him, and he is now serving his 
second term, which has come to him in the 
same peppy manner. His standard of work 
has not been lowered in any way. 

He also served on several grade crossing 
commissions appointed by the superior court, 
and at the present time is associated with 
Judge Frederick Dodge of the United States 
district court and Judge James R. Dunbar, on 
the commission appointed to fix the apportion- 
ment of the cost of the New Bedford-Fair- 
haven bridge. 

Round and about his campaign at various 
times have been woven hints that he had this 
or that support from the republican machine. 
The men who know Dana Malone, and who 
understand him from long companionship, 
laugh at this. It may be true, they say, that 
there are numerous men in the republican 
organization of general influence who think 
very highly of him, and indeed it would be 
strange if during his political experience he 
had not secured friends of that sort. But 
they say Malone is the last man in the world . 
who would allow himself to be foisted on any 
body of. people if he was not confident in the 
first place that he could accomplish the work 
or if he thought he was not desired. 

He is willing at all times to stand on his 
own record before the people of the state and 
ask for their suffrages for himself alone, and 
not because this or that man may be his friend 
or would be pleased with his nomination. 
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GEORGE A. SANDERSON OF AYER. 


Middlesex County District Attorney, Who Is a Candidate for the Attorney 
General Nomination, Is Fortunate in the Constancy of His 


Many Personal Friends. 


George A. Sanderson of Ayer, the district 
attorney of Middlesex county, has got his at- 
torney generalship campaign into running 
order. A week or so ago a big preliminary 
meeting of his friends was held at Lowell, at 
which speeches of various kinds were made 
in his favor. That demonstration has been 
duplicated in other sections of the state since, 
not perhaps on so large a scale, for that was 
somewhat of a home gathering. 

Mr. Sanderson is fully exonerated from any 
suspicion of having machine support behind 
him. It is true Col. Olin declared for him at 
a dinner of the Middlesex club, but the sec- 
retary of state has not seen the workings of 
the machine for years, except in biograph pic- 
tures. This lack of a machine support, though, 
does not worry Mr. Sanderson. 

What Mr. Sanderson’s friends are depending 
on is his all-round ability at the law, and 
they say that the main purpose of the attorney 
general when elected must be to practice law, 
apare the satisfaction with which they boom 

im. 
Indeed his enemies have testified to that, 
and one of his rivals in his literature has been 
willing to pick up a newspaper review of the 
characteristics of the candidates in which the 
legal ability of Mr. Sanderson is commended. 
His record of course since taking up the work 
of the county is the best evidence in the world 
of his power to handle the interests which are 
committed to his charge. 

George Sanderson is also noted for the num- 
ber of his friends and the constancy of their 
friendships. 

The average man finds that, no matter how 
hard he tries, his personal relations are apt to 
be limited in number, and that one has ‘to 
balance those friendships as Columbus did the 
egg. In this respect Mr. Sanderson is par* 
ticularly fortunate, for he has the double gift 
of making and holding. Since the start of his 
campaign this has become particularly notice- 
able in the number of old friends who have 
stepped out to the front for him and . who 
show every disposition to lend him all the as- 
sistance possible in his campaign. 

The Sanderson family is one of the. oldest 
in the state. Although the members thereof 
have never claimed that the Mayflower con- 
tained their progenitors ,on the original sail- 
ing list, they were not far behind, for in 1633 
the first Sanderson settlers arrived. In Water- 
town and Concord and Ipswich they set. up 
habitations between 1635 and 1645, and in that 
general territory they have resided ever since. 

The particular branch from which the can- 
didate for attorney general is descended set- 
tled in Littleton, Mass.. where as early as 
1750 they had established the old homestead. 

It was there that George W. Sanderson, the 
father of the candidate, was born. He is a 


courtly old gentleman, who has been clerk of 
the 1st District court of Northern Middlesex 
since 1874, with prospects of many years of 
service. He has been quite a politician him- 
self, having been elected a member of the 
house of representatives in 1877, and a mem- 
ber of the senate in 1884 and 1885. 

It was in this same old Littleton homestead 
that George A. Sanderson was born July 1, 
1863. There was no element of pampered lux- 
ury about his youth. He came into the heri- 
tage of hard work which falls to every boy 
who sees the dawn of life on a farm. He had 
his share of the labor to do before and after 
his school hours, which were spent in the 
public school of Littleton. 

When he had completed that course, and de- 
termined to start for college, he was sent to 
the Lawrence academy at Groton, from which 
he was graduated in 1881. 

From there he entered Yale _ university, 
which gave him his degree of A. B. in 1885. 
He has always had reason to remember his 
college life with satisfaction, for he was made 
chairman: of his class committee and delivered 
an address at commencement. 

Having determined on the legal profession, 
he wasted no time, but the following fall he 
entered the Boston University Law school, and 
in two years went through the course, gradu- 
ating in 1887, when he received the degree of 
LL. B.,-magna cum laude. He was not satis- 
fied at that, but re-entered the law school the 
next fall,and took a post-graduate course, act- 
ing at the same time as a messenger for the 
municipal court in Boston, 

Because of the interest which his home sec- 
tion took in his career from the start, it was 
only natural that from the beginning of his 
practice of law he should be called on by the 
town fathers in quite a bit of surrounding ter- 
ritory for advice on law points. 

Trivial. some of these questions may have 
been, but a distinguished jurist has said that 
the average New England town in the course 
of a year of.ordinary business will easily raise 
questions enough to keep the Supreme couct 
of the United States busy for six years. Now 
he well appreciates the training which he was 
getting at the time. 

In Littleton he was also distinguished by 
being elected to the school committee and 
serving the town in various other ways with 
at least mental profit to himself. 

When later on he took up his residence in 
Ayer, the same attention followed him and he 
has been moderator at the town meetings a 
number of times indeed. 

His professional duties have all the time 
been steadily increasing, and in the general 
run of civil work he has made a high mark for 
himself. 

He has had 


a varied and general practice, 


of breadth and importance, in civil and equity 
matters. Among them have been the Simpson 
case, which was in constant litigation for five 
years, and involved the validity of a will and 
the re-conveyance of a large amount of prop- 


erty. In both these matters the decisions 
were in favor of Mr. Sanderson’s clients. He 
was also engaged on the Trull will, which 


went to the full bench of the Supreme Ju- 
dicial court three times, as well as the settle- 
ment of the Moses A. Dow estate, 

Quite as important in its value as training 
has been his business experience. He has had 
a wide experience sitting as auditor and com- 
missioner on cases where the law side had to 
be subordinated to the business situation, and 
his friends feel that this is something which 
should be taken into account when it is re- 
membered that the attorney general not only 
has to construe business contracts which the 
state officers into, but to draft them as well. 

He has been engaged with Rufus B. Dodge 
as commissioner, for instance, in the assess- 
ment of damages against the city of Waltham 
for the taking of water for a supply near the 
Charles river. 

He served with Ernest Vaughan of Worces- 
ter and Charles E. Ware of Fitchburg in cases 
arising in Clinton and West Boylston by reason 
of the acts of the Metropolitan water board 
in takings for the metropolitan water supply. 

In 1893, the same year he married Annie S. 
Bennett of Ayer, he was appointed assistant 
district attorney for the Northern.district, Mid- 
dlesex county, by Frederick N. Wier. He held 
that office for nine years. 

In 1901 he was elected district attorney for 
the same district, receiving the nomination 
from both the republican and democratic par- 
ties. In 1904 he was re-elected to the same 
office which he now holds. 

During the 13 years, it is estimated, more 
than 7000 cases have been tried or otherwise 
disposed of in Middlesex County Superior 
Criminal court. 

He is now the president of the board of 
trustees of Lawrence academy, where he was 
fitted for college, and previous to taking the 
presidency he was a trustee for a number of 
years. He is a life member of the board of 
trustees of the Ayer public library and a 
trustee of the North Middlesex savings bank. 
He is also vice president of the savings bank 
in Ayer. 

The point is made that a man should be taken 
from Middlesex county this year for the nomi- 
nation. Middlesex and Worcester counties, ac- 
cording the judgment of democratic politicians, 
are the two counties they fear the most thor- 
oughly. Their republicanism is of the strong 
and sturdy kind, and if the democrats can 
break in on either or both they feel certain 
that they can accomplish many things from 
which they are now barred. Middlesex county 
is of course the largest republican county in 
the state. Within its borders are 13 cities and 
43 towns. There has been no attorney general 
from Middlesex county since the time of 
Charles R. Train, who was first elected in 


1872. 
The call, as Sanderson’s friends see it, is 
therefore for a Middlesex county man, and 


they believe that the work he has done as 
district attorney in that section, entitles him 
to the attorney generalship nomination. 
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WILLIAM M. OLIN. 
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SECRETARY OF STATE WILLIAM M. OLIN. 


Three Excellent Reasons Why He «Leads All the Rest’’ on the State 
Ticket in the Republican Campaigns Year After Year, 


Hon. William M. Olin, secretary of, state, 
generally ‘“‘leads all the rest’’ on the republi- 
can ticket on election days. This is accounted 
for, first, because everybody knows ‘“‘Billy’’ 


Olin—in other words because of his personal © 


popularity; second, because he is the only 
Grand Army man on the ticket nowadays, and 
third, so it is said, because many democrats 
believe that there is an apostrophe between 
the O and the “‘l,’’ or that if there isn’t there 
should be. The suggestion that Comrade Olin 
is of Irish extraction is seriously held to be 
a rt age political asset for the secretary of 
state. 

A Georgian by birth, no one ever heard Col. 
Olin deny that there might be a drop of Celtic 
blood in his veins. If there were a chance of 
a close election he could perhaps prove such 
to be the case. Finally the present secretary 
of state gets the votes because the people 
generally have got so used to hearing his name 
read at the tail of official proclamations that 
it is doubtful if the great mass of voters would 
regard the fervid petition ‘‘God save the com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts’ as likely to be 
effective unless the prayer was followed by 
the signature of William M. Olin. 

Sec. Olin has been called the _ ‘‘political 
Pooh-Bah’’ of the state house. His duties 
are manifold. He has been in office 15 con- 
secutive years and during that time has seen 
the department over which he is the head de- 
velop into one of the most important, with 
duties quite as exacting as any on the hill. 
He is supervisor of state printing, and buys 
all the paper used in the execution of the 
state printing contract; is the custodian of 
the great seal, the two charters and the con- 
stitution; he issues all the ballots for elections 
and keeps the official record of these elections; 
grants pedlers’ and club licenses; receives re- 
turns from the lobby act; keeps the record of 
all the births, marriages and deaths in the 
state; looks after corporations; supervises the 
invaluable historical papers in the archives 
and has other responsibilities too numerous to 
mention. 

In his office at the state house Sec. Olin is 
supreme. During the years in which he has 
served the commonwealth as secretary he has 
instituted some notable reforms and improve- 
ments there. In the matter of indexing and 
keeping the records of the vital statistics, 
great progress has been made. The official 
archives of this state are probably the richest 
in the country, and the records of _ births, 
deaths and marriages are consulted daily by 
some one desirous of settling an important 
question which turns on the data contained 
there. Co]. Olin came to an early apprecia- 


tion, not only of the importance of these 
records, but of the importance of having them 
so collated that the information they contained 
might be immediately available at any time. 

Of the 800 and odd jobs which fall to the 
secretary by order of the legislature, some are 
extremely important and consume a great deal 
of time. He controls, for example, the entire 
election machinery of the state. 

Hach of the more than 1000 polling places 
must be supplied with official ballots, and each 
ballot must be absolutely correct. The num- 
ber of ballots to be distributed annually at 
state elections exceeds 1,500,000. 

Another important department in the secre- 
tary’s office is that relating to corporations, 
and this is growing more important each year. 
Every corporation to which a certificate is 
granted must be registered in his office, and as 
a sort of side issue to this particular line of 
work he is called upon to register trade marks, 
labels and other devices, to keep track of legis- 
lative enactments and see that they are prop- 
erly engrossed, and to supervise a multitude of 
small details. 

If an appointment to office is made, the sec- 
retary of state issues the notice of that fact 
to the appointee and usually inducts him into 
office by administering the oath. 

If the state treasurer should die, the sec- 
retary, with two others to be appointed by 
the governor, would take charge of that depart- 
ment and he would be in effect state treasurer, 
pro tem. 

He constitutes, with the treasurer and’ ser- 
geant-at-arms, the state house commission, 
and all interior changes, as well as all new 
furnishings, must be approved by the commis- 
sion. He is the official publisher of the blue 
book, which contains the laws and resolves 
of each year. He is also in charge of the docu- 
ment division of the house and senate. He is 
the protector of the coat-af-arms of the state, 
and the stern advocate of a law to prevent 
any advertising of this sacred emblem by pri- 
vate corporations or individuals. 

Few veterans of the civil war have a cleaner 
or better record than Comrade Olin. He en- 
listed in Worcester Aug. 14, 1862, and was 
mustered out as a private June 8, 1865, having 
served two years and seven months. He par- 
ticipated in the battle of Fredericksburg in 
December, 1862, his regiment being with the 
9th army corps of the Army of the Potomac, 
serving under Gen. McClellan and Gen. Burn- 
side in the fall and winter of 1862-63. In the 
early spring of 1868 Olin went with his regi- 
ment to Kentucky as a part of Burnside’s 
corps, Gen. Burnside having been displaced as 
commander of the Army of the Potomac by 
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Gen. Hooker, to whose valiant services Massa- 
chusetts has erected her most imposing statue. 
He was at Vicksburg and after the capture of 
that city participated in the assault on Jack- 
son, Miss., an eight-day struggle before the 
city surrendered. He was later in the seige 
of Knoxville. Then followed the movement 
of his regiment towards Virginia. In March, 
1864, the 36th regiment moved westward across. 
the Cumberland mountain range, a march of 
200 miles, to Somerset, Ky. Following this. 
the regiment went into camp at Annapolis. 
On April 15, 1864, the regiment started for 
Virginia and during the fall of 1864 
and the winter of 1865 Private Olin 
carried a rifle in the following engagements: 
Battle of the Wilderness, Spottsylvania Court 
House, Po River, North Anna River, Tolopoto- 
my Creek, Cold Harbor, Petersburg, June 17 
and 18; Mine Explosion, July 30, on the left 
of the line; Weldon Railroad, August 18; 
Peters Farm, Sept. 30; in Fort Rice until the 
final assault on Petersburg, April 2, 1865, in 
which the regiment took an important part. 

Aside from his official duties, Col. Olin gives 
a great deal of his time to the work of the 
Massachusetts department of the Grand Army 
of the Republic. He is one of the leaders of 
the department, not omly in Massachusetts, 
but in the country. He has been senior vice- 
commander-in-chief of the G. A. R., and would. 
have been elected commander-in-chief if his 
duties to the state had not made it impossible- 
for him to accept the highest office in the gift 
of his comrades of the civil war. He is al- 
ways in great demand as a speaker at camp- 
fires and gatherings of a kindred nature. Not 
often does he take the stump in a political 
campaign, but he talks quite as effectively on 
current political’ topics as he does to the 
veterans with whom he most delights to as- 
sociate. He is the founder of the musical or- 
ganization familiarly known as ‘‘Billy Olin’s- 
Gang.’’ Under the leadership of Col. Olin 
these vocalists, all of whom are veterans of 
the civil war, have provided many an original 
entertainment at political club dinners and at 
various meetings of Grand Army men. 

For several years ‘‘Billy Olin’s gang’’ has 
been a feature at the veterans’ night dinner- 
of the Middlesex club, the largest and most 
stalwart of the republican dining clubs of the 
commonwealth. On these occasions the club 
usually has before it veterans of national repu- 
tation, although on occasion civilians high in 
public office are invited to address the club- 
members. The musical part of the program is- 
an important feature, and the Middlesex club 
men attend quite as much for the amusement 
which they are bound to derive from the orig- 
inal songs, as for the instruction or enter- 
tainment which the speaking always affords. 

Col. Olin was born in Warrenton, Ga., Sept. 
18; 1845. He started in life as a ‘‘printer’s. 
devil,’’ developed into a newspaper man, 
served in the civil war as a member of the 
86th Massachusetts regiment, has been private 
secretary to governors, collectors of the port 
and other functionaries, and, as a result of” 
this diversified training has acquired a general’ 
knowledge of affairs which in his present ca- 
pacity is almost invaluable to him. He is a) 
33d degree Mason. 
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STATE TREASURER ARTHUR B. CHAPIN. 


Chief Financial Official of the Commonwealth Has Had a Singularly 
Successful Career In Executive Office—Six Times Republican 
Mayor of the Democratic City of Ho:yoke. 


In 1898 when the city of Holyoke was 
floundering in the financial mire, the business 
sentiment of the town united upon Arthur B. 
Chapin as the man to pull it out, and elected 
him mayor. In the fall of 1904 the business 
sentiment in the republican party proclaimed 
Mayor Chapin, then serving his sixth con- 
secutive term as mayor, as the ideal candidate 
for state treasurer. 

The contest in the summer and fall of 1904 
for the republican nomination for state 
treasurer is a matter of such recent political 
‘history as to be fresh in the minds of almost 
everyone interested in public affairs. 

The first and for a long time-the leading 
candidate in the field was Col. James J. Whip- 
ple of Brockton, a former mayor and ex-mem- 
‘ber of the legislature. t 

Weeks before Mayor Chapin decided to 
enter the field the western part of the state 
presented a candidate, or rather a candidate 
presented himself from the western part of 
the state. Rep. Blisha S. Brewster of Spring- 
field early gathered about him the nucleus of 
a strong political organization. He had a 
campaign committee organized and the word 
went out that he had the support of Ex-Gov. 
Crane, which carried with it, of course, to 
the ordinary lay mind the support of the four 
western counties. 

But Mr. Brewster had a rival for the nomi- 
nation in Hditor Langtry of the Springfield 
Union, who was also iu the field, and as a 
consequence there was a division in Brew- 
ster’s home city. When the feeling between 
the Brewster and the Langtry people reached 
the heated point Mayor Chapin of Holyoke 
announced himself a candidate. He was not 
ttaken seriously at the outset. But it was 
not long before it was apparent that the 
Chapin candidacy was not to be laughed 
out of court. He secured the support of bank- 
ing interests in the western part of the state, 
not neglecting to go into Springfield for the 
indorsement of the financial institutions of 
that place. 

To sum up the campaign of several months 
in a few words, Mayor Chapin came to Bos- 


ton and was received with an encouraging 
degree of cordiality at the headquarters of 
the republican state committee. He made the 
acquaintance of Sen. Lodge and got in touch 
with other local republican leaders. His cam- 
paign methods were by no means spectacular. 
He had no committee actively at work in this 
part of the state. He distributed his own 
campaign literature. He called at the state 
house and visited the heads of various de- 
partments, introducing himself and suggest- 
ing that he should be glad to have their sup- 


port. 

The night before the _ state 
Chapin, Whipple and Brewster each had 
headquarters at the American house, Editor 
Langtry having withdrawn 24 hours before 
in favor of the Holyoke man. The auti- 
Whipple men late at night got Chapin and 
Brewster together. Neither would withdraw. 
In the dilemma it was suggested that the 
claims of each as to the number of pledged 
delegates from the four western counties be 
gone over, the one who had the minority to 
withdraw and support the other. 

A count showed a majority for Chapin, 
and Brewster withdrew. In the convention 
Chapiii was nominated on the first ballot. 

The Chapin campaign was unique from start 
to finish. He spent very little money and what 
he did put out was for printing and other 
absolutely legitimate expenses. 

After all, his victory was not so wonderful. 
He came into a convention that was looking 
for a man of his type. He had the prestige, 
dear to the republican héart, of having been 
six times elected mayor of a democratic city, 
and his reputation for sagacity as an ad- 
ministrator of public finances was so well 
established as to leave no shadow of doubt 
that he was entirely competent to occupy the 
chief financial office in the commonwealth. 

Treas. Chapin has done nothing spectacular 
since he has been in office. He has inaugurat- 
ed the issuance of a monthly statement of the 
financial condition of the commonwealth, 
something very commendable, yet never be- 
fore done in the history if the state. In the 


convention 
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matter of the settlement of the Cotton claim 
it was well known that the state treasurer 
was in sympahy with Gov. Douglas and was 
anxious to have the question settled in a way 
that would be satisfactory to the chief ex- 
ecutive and in accordance with public senti- 
ment. As to the application of the fund re- 
ceived from the civil war claim, the state 
treasurer and the state auditor were not in 
agreement, but it is significant that the ways 
aud means committee in each branch and the 
legislature also took Mr. Chapin’s view and 
settled the controversy by applying the funds 
as he recommended. 

Treas. Chapin has almost five full years 
wherein to serve the commonwealth before 
the statute limitation applies, although he 
may not care to hold the office for that length 
of time. It is certain that he gained in his 
first campaign the confidence of the leaders of 
the party, and so far he has held his place in 
their good opinion. 

He is quiet and unassuming, but his Holy- 
oke political record has shown him to be a 
man of great force of character. Mayor 
Chapin took the city of Holyoke when its 
treasury had been exhausted by the defalca- 
tion of a tax collector, the municipality 
losing a sum estimated at anywhere from 
$120,000 to twice that amount. The city was 
involved in litigation over a question of tax- 
ation, with legal expenses of about $70,000, and 
it had voted to assume ownership of the gas 
and electric light plants, which necessitated 
legal expenses and expert fees amounting to 
about $125,000. Meyor Chapin cut off needless 
expenses and so handled the city’s finances 
that its credit, gauged by its ability to borrow 
money in the open market, is second to that 
of no municipality in New England. 

Arthur B. Chapin was born in Willimansett 
village, Chicopee, Nov. 17, 1868. He attended 
the Holyoke schools, graduated from Phillips 
Academy in Andover, Mass., in the class of 
1887 and from Amherst college in 1891. For 
two years he was with the Youth’s Companion 
in Boston; later having studied law with his 
father, Judge EH. W. Chapin of Holyoke, he 
Me admitted to the Hampden County bar in 

In 1896 he was chosen city solicitor of 
Holyoke. In 1898 he was elected mayor of 
Holyoke and was re-elected five times, each 
time running on a republican ticket in a city 
with a nominal democratic majority of about 
1000. He is a member of the Second Congre- 
gational church of Holyoke, of Mt. Tom Lodge 
of Masons, is a Y. M. C. A. man and holds 
membership in various clubs, both in Holyoke 
ard Boston. He has been on the directcry of 
the City National bank and the Mechanics 
Savings bank of Holyoke. 
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STATE AUDITOR HENRY E. TURNER. 


An Official Who Thoroughly Understands the Finances of the State 
and Has Introduced Needed Changes in the Methods of the 


Department — Stalwart 


Well along in his fifth term as auditor of 
the commonwealth, Hon. Henry’ E. Turner’s 
course has silenced the doubters in the re- 
publican party who feared that the election 
of so active a partisan as the Malden man 
would add nothing to the party strength or 
to the ticket upon which his name would be 
likeiy to appear for successive years. 

Mr. Turner has been a real auditor. He 
succeeded in the office a very amiable and es- 
timable gentleman, Gen. Kimball of Fitch- 
burg, a veteran of the Civil War, with a good 
army record. But no one claimed for Gen. 
Kimball particular aptitude or training for 
the office of state auditor. 

The general made a good figurehead. His 
name on the state ticket was an excellent as- 
set for the republican party when the ‘‘old 
soldier’ vote was much stronger than it is 
today, and when it was believed to be more 
necessary than at present to give the veterans 
substantial recognition on the state ticket. 
The office of state auditor, however, under 
Gen. Kimball ran itself, Smoothly enough, 
of course, but there was nothing attempted 
during his administration in the way of re- 
form in details or in the arrangement of the 
public reports so that they would be under- 
standable to the people at large. 

Aud. Turner has changed all this. He came 
into the office with a long experience as an 
expert accountant. He began at once to fa- 
miliarize himself with the details of the place. 
He studied the finances of the commonwea.th 
faithfully. He was not ashamed to ask for 
information of the long-time employes in his 
department, and after he had mastered on2 
phase of the office work he was not afraid to 
suggest any change in book-keeping which he 
thought might be beneficial.. In other words, 
he es taken the initiative. He knows his 
“Jo ea) 

Go back into the political history of the com- 
monwealth, and Henry WH. Turner is found 
taking an active part in republican politics as 
early as 1883. That was the year. Butler was 
defeated, and Turner was then the treasurer 
of the Malden city committee. He was presi- 
dent of the city committee in the presidential 
campaign in 1884, when James G. Blaine’s 
star set. 

Mr. Turner was one of the staunch republi- 
eans who stood with Sen. Lodge and Curtis 
Guild, Jr., the present lieutenant-governor, the 
latter at that time taking his first plunge into 
the sea of politics. The ‘‘mugwump’’ craze 
was at its height, but none of the arguments 
advanced by those who regarded themselves 
as the political purists of the day were suffi- 
cient to swerve Turner from loyalty to his 
party. In 1888 he was president of the Malden 


in His Republicanism. 


city committee during the Harrison’ presiden- 
tial campaign. 


Henry Turner made hissfirst real bid for 
the republican nomination for state auditor 
in 1898. He was not alone in the field as a 


contestant for Gen. Kimball’s place. The 
Hon. Samuel W. George of Haverhill, now a 
member of the board of gas and electric light 
commissioners, was also out for the nomina- 
tion. 

But the republican convention of that year 
was not prepared to refuse Gen. Kimball an- 
other nomination. It was apparent to the fol- 
lowers of the latter, however, that the gen- 
eral could not hold on many years longer, in 
spite of his majority in the nominating con- 
vention of 1898. Before Gen. Kimball was re- 
nominated there was a sort of tacit agreement 
with the Turner men that the next year the 
general would not be a candidate. There was 
nothing binding about the promise, but Henry 
Turner’s friends left the convention hall in 
1898 well satisfied with their efforts and confi- 
dent that the next convention would look with 
favor on their candidate. 

This belief was well founded. In the con- 
vention of 1899 Mr. Turner was nominated, 
having a substantial majority of the delegates 
on the second ballot. There was more or less 
feeling among the friends of Gen. Kimball, 
but Mr. Turner lost very slightly at the polls 
as a result of this sentiment. In subsequent 
elections he has held well up to the head of 
the ticket, and has received a deserved en- 
dorsement of his administration of the office. 


Since Mr. Turner has been the state auditor 
the democratic» campaigns have been much 
more aggressive than they were in the years 
immediately preceding 1900. Col. Gaston was 
the nominee in 1902 and 1903 and Gov. Douglas 
was nominated in 1904. In each of thes® years 
a large part of the campaign on the demo- 
cratic side has been in criticism of republican 
extravagance and the method of keeping ac- 
counts at the state house. 


On the democratic side, both in 1902 and 
1908, Col. Gaston and Hon. Nathan Mathews, 
Jr., the latter regarded as one of the most 
expert of municipal accounting in the com- 
monwealth, assailed the methods employed in 
the financial departments at the state house. 
In 1908, and also in 1904, Aud. Turner was put 
forward to defend the republican administra- 


tion. He did it with a clearness that brought 
warm praise from the leaders of his own 
party. 


In 1903, before the Middlesex Club, he made 
a particularly effective answer to the demo- 
cratic charge of extravagance and inereased 
tax rate. In that year Richard Olney, 2d, of 


Leicester, was the democratic candidate for 
lieutenant-governor. Mr. Olney had _ served 
in the legislature of 1908, and was the demo- 
cratic member on the ways and means com- 
mittee, which passes on all appropriations. Mr. 
Turner scored heavily when he declared that 
this member of the committee had never pro- 
tested in the legislature against the extrava- 
gances of the majority in the house. In this 
speech also he dealt with the question of the 
state tax, and, as the official expression of the 
auditing department of the state administra- 
tion, his speech made a most effective cam- 
paign document. Gov. Bates was re-elected 
in 1908 by about the same plurality he re- 
ceived in his first year, and h‘s success the 
second time was due in no small measure to 
the strong defense which Turner made of the 
financial policy of the state under republican 
administrations. 

Aud. Turner was again to the front during 
the campaign last fall, when the unprece- 
dented victory of Douglas staggered the party 
in Massachusetts. Nothing apparently could 
have stopped the victory of the Brockton man, 

During the last session of the legislature 
Mr. Turner prepared an especially able state- 
ment as a reply to Goy. Douglas’ criticism of 
the state finances in his special message to 
the legislature advising the imposition of a di- 
rect inheritance tax to increase the revenues 
of the commonwealth. Mr. Turner was 
against such a tax, and his presentation of 
this side of the question, as well as his expert 
treatment of many of the contentions pre- 
sented in the governor’s message, won for him 
the unstinted approval of the members of the 
ways and means committee. 


While Mr. Turner disagreed with the governor 
in his views on state finances, he was in full 
accord with his excellency as to the settlement 
of the famous Cotton claim. Perhaps Mr. Turner 
through his department, had more to do with 
the final settlement of this matter than any 
one else outside of the chief executive. He 
took the practical, commonsense view of the 
question, viz., that the commission agreed 
upon between Gov. Wolcott and John B. Cot- 
ton in 1898 should be paid, no matter how 
large it might seem to be. The question of 
principle involved being the willingness of the 
commonwealth to keep its agreements, 


Aud. Turner is a native of Boston. He was 
born May 4, 1842, and finished his education, 
after leaving the public schools, at Pierce 
Academy, Milton. Prior to his election as 
auditor he was in the legislature for four. 
years, serving on the committees on railroads, 
manufactures and other committees of im- 
portance. He has long been a member of th2 
Middlesex club and for years was active in 
the Republican club of Massachusetts. 


The present state auditor has been fitly de- 
scribed as a “‘likeable’’? man. He is all of 
that. He is cordial without being effusive. 
He has never been a ‘‘trimmer’’ in polities, 
and he is as echaracteristically frank in his 
friendships. He finally won the republican 
nomination for auditor after a hard fight, and 
in the face of strong opposition. But the re- 
publican leaders who were then fearful that 
the party was taking an unwise step in super- 
seding Gen. Kimball wag their heads no 
longer. Henry Turner has “made good.’’ 
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ATTORNEY GENERAL HERBERT PARKER. 


Retirement of a Strongly Intellectual 


Personality from the Executive 


Department of the State Government — His Atti- 
tude on the Cotton Claim. 


With the expiration of the present, his 
fourth term, Atty.-Gen. Herbert Parker re- 
tires from his position as the law officer of 
the commonwealth. He came into office in 
1902. There were no doubts on the part either 
of those who were friendly to his candidacy 
in the contest for the nomination during the 
summer and fall of 1901, or of those who 
were interested in the cause of Hon. Robert O. 
Harris, his rival for the nomination, that the 
Worcester county lawyer would prove himself 
eapable of filling with dignity and ability the 
great office of public prosecutor and guardian 
ef the state’s legal rights. Mr. Parker has 
disappointed no one. 

The last year of his service has been notable 
on account of the so-called ‘Cotton claim,”’ 


and while it is apparent that the attorney-. 


general’s attitude in this matter was not in 
accord with the general sentiment—the com- 
mercial sentiment, anyway—of the people of 
the commonwealth, it is doubtful if his course 
has cost him anything in personal prestige. 

The present attorney-general has been the 
most picturesque figure to occupy the offce 
in the recent political history of the state. It 
is not too much to say that in all his official 
acts he has been actuated by the highest and 
best motives. He has endeavored to admin- 
ister the affairs of the state in a way which 
shall be for the best good thereof. He has 
given all of his time to the work of the office 
and in this respect he has established a prece- 
dent which succeeding attorney-generals will 
doubtless find it necessary to follow. 

Mr. Parker has an unusually attractive per- 
sonality. He is an idealist, a man of deep 
sentiment and humane instincts. But these 
have never stood in the way of the perform- 
ance of his official duties. Whether as the 
prosecuting officer in a capital case, or as the 
representative of the commonwealth in mat- 
ters in litigation, with a great principle in- 
volved, Mr. Parker has never wavered or made 
sacrifices of principle in the interest of ex- 
pediency. 

For his unswerving loyalty to principle, par- 
ticularly in the matter of the Cotton case, he 
has been severely criticised, but those who 
know him best believe that in this cause 
celebre he has never regretted a_ single act 
nor has he ever attempted to shift responsi- 
bility for the attitude of his department from 
his own shoulders to those of any other state 
official past or present. 

Herbert Parker was born at Charlestown, 
Mass., March 2, 1856. There are plenty of 
people still living who can recall the national 
reputation as a civil engineer that was en- 
joyed by his father, George A. Parker. His 
mother is the sister of Cornelius Conway Fel- 
ton, who was president of Harvard college for 
$0 many years. 

It will be seen, therefore, that Mr. Parker 
breathed a somewhat distinguished atmosphere 
‘during his childhood and when, after gradu- 
ating from Harvard in the class of ’78, he en- 
tered upon the study of law in the office of 
U. S. Sen. George F. Hoar it was recognized 
that he was a young man of much professional 

romise. After he was admitted to the bar 

n 1883, he acted for a year as private secre- 
tary to Sen. Hoar, and it is not to be sup- 
pei that he failed to profit by the lessons 
n practical statesmanship that must, during 


that time, have come under his observation. ° 


For a short time after that he practised law 
in the city of Worcester, as an associate of 
Charles F. Aldrich, and it was at just this 
stage of his career that he displayed in a 
conspicuous manner those qualities of far- 
sightedness, independence and careful calcula- 
tion that have since become such marked per- 
sonal characteristics. 

He determined that it was better for a 


_ young lawyer to be somebody in a small com- 


munity than to be nobody in a larger one, so 
in 1885 he opened an office in Clinton. It was 
wot at all surprising that he and the late John 
W. Corcoran of that town should be drawn 
together almost immediately into a law part- 
mership that continued until Corcoran came to 
Boston to look after the practice of Hon. 
Patrick A. Collins, when the latter went to 
London as consul general under Pres. Cleve- 
land. The fact that Corcoran was, during all 
of that time, a rising young democrat, and 
that Parker was an equally devoted though 
less spectacular advocate of republican oe 
eiples, did not probably injure the professional 
success of their partnership. Certain it is that 
the work of their office did not leave Parker 
with much leisure for public service, and al- 
though while in Clinton he was for several 
years a special justice of the second district 
court of eastern Worcester, he was finally 
obliged to. resign from business pressure. 

In 1891, soon after the decease of Hon. Har- 
tis C. Hartwell, Mr. Parker succeeded to his 
re in the well-known law firm of which ex- 

ong. Norcross was the senior member, the 
mame of the new association being Norcross, 
Warker & Baker. Mr. Parker was invited to 


this office because of his reputation as a skill- 
ful court lawyer, which was even then well 
recognized and established, and the high char- 
acter of the firm as the leading office in 
northern Worcester county was fully main- 
tained during his connection -with it. ; 

The wider range of opportunities existing in 
a larger city attracted Mr. Parker to Worces- 
ter in 1894, where he has since practiced con- 
tinuously. In January of 1887, he was appoint- 
ed assistant district attorney for the middle 
district by Francis A. Gaskill, and when 
Judge Gaskill was elevated to the superior 
court bench in February, 1895, Gov. reen- 
halge appointed Mr. Parker to succeed Judge 
Gaskill as district attorney for the remainder 
of the year. At the election in 1896, he was 
elected for a full term of three years, which 
ended in January, 1899, when he declined to 
hold the position longer, and retired after hav- 
ing been connected with the office 12 years. 

In the contest for the nomination for at- 
torney general in 1901 Mr. Parker came before 
the republican voters with a splendid indorse- 
ment from the Massachusetts bar. His cam- 
paign for the nomination was handled intel- 
ligently, and in the state convention he was 
nominated by a substantial majority. The 
work of the attorney general’s department has 
increased very rapidly in recent years. The 
acquisition of land, valued into the millions, 
for water, parks and boulevards, has resulted 
in a great deal of litigation, and in the settle- 
ment of these cases, whether within or with- 
out the court, the commonwealth has been 
represented either by the attorney general or 
by some of his subordinates in the office acting 
under his direction. The attorney general ap- 
peared for the commonwealth in the trial of 
Tucker, the prosecution of this case being dis- 
tinguished alike for its fairness to the ac- 
cused and the manner in which the chain of 
circumstantial evidence was so forged as to 
leave no doubt in the minds of the jury as to 
the prisoner’s guilt. 

In the settlement of the Cotton claim, Atty. 
Gen. Parker took the ground that the com- 
monwealth should have its claims from con- 
gress paid direct into the state treasury and 
not through the hands of any agent. 

The Cotton case has been worn threadbare 
by discussion. Briefly, however, John B. Cot- 
ton, a Washington lawyer, was authorized by 
Gov. Wolcott and his council to represent the 
commonwealth in the collection of civil war 
claims, the agent to receive a commission of 
10 percent of the total amount collected. 

In 1904 congress awarded Massachusetts $1,- 
600,000 in round figures, the secretary of the 
treasury delivering the warrant for the full 
award to Mr. Cotton. The latter conceived 
the notion that the commonwealth intended to 
contest the amount of his commission, and he 
held the warrant pending an official promise 
from the state that he would not be com- 
pelled to bring suit in Massachusetts courts for 
his fee. The matter was in controversy from 
May, 1904, to May, 1905, when the legislature 
finally passed an act, at the suggestion of 
Gov. Douglas, ratifying the original contract 
and authorizing the payment of a commission 
to Mr. Cotton on the delivery of the warrant 
to the governor. Mr. Parker opposed this 
method of securing the warrant on the ground 
that it did not constitute a ‘‘direct’’ payment. 
At a hearing before the joint ways and means 
committee of the legislature on May 10, Mr. 
Parker appeared, in the exercise of his con- 
stitutional and statutory duty as adviser of 
the committee, and stated his contention. 

Mr. Parker reviewed the case in all of its 
details from the beginning up to and ineclud- 
ing the suit in the supreme court of the dls- 
trict of Columbia brought by the attorneys 
of Mr. Cotton, asking the court to issue an 
order prohibiting the secretary of the treasury 
from granting a new warrant for the total 
amount of the award made payable directly 
to the commonwealth. The attorney general 
contended that the supreme court of the dis- 
trict of Columbia could have no jurisdiction 
in a question affecting the constitutional rights 
of a sovereign state, inasmuch as no sovereign 
state could be impleaded in any court save one 
within its own jurisdiction. He called the at- 
tention of the committee to the fact that this 
ease was still pending at Washington. The 
position of the attorney general throughout 
the Cotton controversy was very much mis- 
understood. He explained his attitude clearly, 
however, in his address to the ways and 
means committee. In concluding his argu- 
ment Atty. Gen. Parker summed up the case 
as follows: 

“The attorney general of the United States 
is today contending before that court (the su- 


preme court of the district of Columbia), 
before which Massachusetts cannot be 
brought, before which she cannot ap- 


pear, for the same principle that I am 
contending for, and to which I will adhere so 
long as voice or authority is left to me, that 
the payment of that appropriation of the 
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United States is required by the constitution 
and the law to be made direct to the state of 
Massachusetts, that it cannot be stayed or di- 
verted that the contract with Mr. Cotton re- 
quires that it shall be so paid. With the issue 
of contractual rights between Mr. Cotton and 
the state of Massachusetts, the attorney-gen- 
eral of the United States has no concern, and 
no responsibility, save as they are claimea to 
affect, or impair, the constitutional relations 
between the federal government and the states. 

*‘Upon these the United States has an inter- 


est of greater moment even than that of a 
state. 
“First the question was: Is there any 


authority by virtue of which payment can be 
made to Mr. Cotton? That passed into the 
question (even if we assumed that there was 
such authority): Shall one dollar of the 
money of Massachusetts be paid by any of her 
officers, or justified by any of her officers, 
when the other contracting party is recalci- 
trant, repudiates the contract, refuses to com- 
plete the necessary conditions of its perform- 
ance, and makes every effort to prevent Massa- 
chusetts from gaining the benefit of one far- 
thing of the effort which he says was so im- 
portant, so faithfully devoted to her interests? 
And, third and last, and most serious, an issue 
which Massachusetts cannot recede from with- 
out stultifying her position as a sovoreign 
state, without repudiating the contest made 
in her behalf by the attorney-general of the 
United States upon a grave constitutional ques- 
cion—a question in which the United States 
of America is as vitally concerned as Massachu- 
setts—shall that all be foreborne, all be for- 
given, all condoned, because it is said that 
Massachusetts needs the money? Shall you 
justify the taunt and innuendo of the secre- 
tary of the treasury when he suggested that 
Massachusetts was to be dealt with as an im- 
pecunious state; or shall you declare that 
Massachusetts meets her obligations to the last 
penny and will permit no officious dictation as 
to their performance; that her officers meet 
such in obedience to the oath they have taken 
requiring them to see to it that no payment 
of her money shall be made until lawful and 
explicit authority is shown for it, and then 
only in the manner the law prescribes; that no 
dollar shall be paid from her treasury, where 
it has been deposited under the pledge of her 
laws by her taxpayers, until the obligation of a 
contract upon which a claim has been asserted 
has been fully performed; that Massachusetts 
never, for lucre or for need, will surrender her 
constitutional right to have the debts the na- 
tion owes her paid directly, a provision’ 


no less important to the United States 
than to her? 

“Shall it be — said, gentlemen, that 
in order that a_ sacrifice or compro- 


mise -of the issue may be made at this 
stage, to the end that her cash balances may 
be momentarily expanded, this great question 
of federal importance shall be taken from the 
courts of the United States, where, as such 
question, it is asserted by the attorney-general 
of the United States in our behalf as well as 
for the maintenance of the rightful authority 
of the constitution and laws of the United 
States; and in order that we may seize with 
grasping fingers a part of that which is our 
due, shall we make solicitous purchase of our 
absolute contractual rights from one who has 
repudiated his obligation to us and had im- 
pugned the résponsibility and integrity of this 
commonwealth? Shall we negotiate with one 
who himself grossly in default, and through 
the betrayal of ‘his trust seeks to withhold 
the moneys of the commonwealth, that he may 
compel an extortionate compromise? Ah, gen- 
tlemen, you may enter upon such negotiations 
with him; I will not. You may assume that 
it is your right to enter upon the field of such 
surrender, and you may make sacrifice or com- 
promise as you will; but I beg you to remem- 
ber that in so doing you are assuming a re- 
sponsibility far transcending any petty ques- 
tion of immediate expediency or money. Sub- 
mit to such ignoble terms, as they seem to me, 
and hereafter, so long as the union shall re- 
main, so long as the constitutional rights of 
sovereign states shall be inquired of, so long 
as those commonwealths held in proud esteem 
by the sister states because of their former 
pre-eminence and service in the establishment 
and maintenance of the federal compact, shall 
be held up for the admiration of the nation,— 
so we will it be said, with stern reproach, 
that, fallen from her high estate, Massachu- 
setts, upon a petty matter of expediency and 
finance, held her constitutional rights, her dig- 
nity, of less concern than present cash; and 


‘that in order that she might recover a petty 


remnant of her own; from one who had failed 


in her obligation to her, she had_ sold 
her constitutional birthright; that in a 
mercenary desire for the instant pos- 
session of money, she condoned a_ be- 


trayal of duty to her, and confessed an im- 
putation on her good faith because she had 
not the courage to resent and refute it. 

“Some may permic this commonwealth to be 
so wrongfully humiliated. but I shall not be 
among those who would do her such discredit. 
Earnestly, gravely, respectfully protesting 
against what seem to be arguments of most 
unworthy expediency, I appear before you. 
This is the position in which the attorney- 
general stands, and which he must and will 
unswervingly maintain. Having taken the 
oath of service, I cannot be silent when she Is 
assailed, or when her rights, as I conceive 
them, are denied to her; nor shall my protest 
be the less earnest because it may be without 
present avail.” 
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THE RECIPROCITY SITUATION. 


Why Senator Crane’s Suggestion to the Revision Wing Is Likely to 
Prove Futile— Home Market Club’s Challenge to Combat Will 
Be Accepted — Refusal of Foss to Remain. Politically 
Dead is Perennial and Embarrassing. 


It is a far cry from the political ostracism 
visited by the republican bosses upon advo- 
eates of commercial reciprocity two or three 
years ago and the spectacle of the United 
States senator mingling over the mahogany 
with these same advocates. 

Sen. Crane’s recent conference with the 
(republican) sub-committee of the Committee 
of One Hundred on Reciprocal Trade was the 
most noteworthy political event of the week. 
It appears that neither party sought the meet- 
ing, although each, in equal good faith, 
thought the other did, so the incident is de- 
void of special significance on that score. 
The really important fact is that Sen: Crane, 
at the close of the meeting, gave to the press 
a personal statement in the course of which 
he said: ‘“I advised the committee not to 
seek as a body to nominate or indorse any 
candidate for office at the approaching state 
convention, but to confine their efforts to the 
platform to be adopted at that convention.’’ 

The senator’s statement, therefore, serves 
notice that he wishes the reciprocity men to 
cease from political activity. At any time 
heretofore, such a notice would have quieted 
the most rambunctious of presuming repub- 
licans. In the present instance, it bids fair to 
confirm the determination of the reciprocity 
leaders in the course which they already had 
marked out. 

This prediction is not taken to indicate any 
disrespect toward Sen. Crane. In fact, the 
reciprocity republicans do not deny his great 
influence as a politician nor his charming 
qualities as a gentleman and private conver- 
sationalist. They acknowledge his hypnotic 
power and respect his personal, if not politi- 
cal, moves, 

The real explanation is that Sen. Crane, for 
once, mistook the temper of a body of men 
whom he set out to convince. Hitherto in the 
recent political history of Massachusetts there 
have been few, if any, differences of opinion 
within the party as to the policy to be pur- 
sued. Questions of principle have not been 
involved in the many internal contests in 
which the deft finger of Mr. Crane has been 
inserted. Manipulation of persons, under 
these circumstances, has been easy. A word 
or two from Crane, or a nod or two from 
Lodge, and this man or that has retired or 
come forward accordingly as he was pulled or 
pushed Lodge has exerted the firmer, the 
more threatening grasp; Crane has exercised a 
gentler, but none the less persuasive art. With 
the two men united to straighten out a given 
situation, or either of them working alone with 
the acquiescense of the other, it was a pretty 
tough proposition that could not be handled. 

Sen. Lodge has no influence, however, in the 
‘ reciprocity ranks; and as they present the only 
symptoms of trouble, he sailed for HBurope 
and left the persuasive junior senator to har- 
monize the elements represented by the self- 
complacent Draper and the warlike Foss—as 
if the hornet could be kept from the calf’s ear 
2 the use of exceptional gifts of conversa- 

on! 

When Bugene N. Foss made his original 

stand for reciprocity three years ago, he 
started a movement which has grown until it 
now presents the leading issue in Massachu- 
setts politics. It is indorsed by practically all 
the active commercial 
state. Its leading promoters are manufactur- 
ers and business men of the highest standing. 
They mean business with the _ reciprocity 
issue. They care nothing for persons, and, 
republicans though they are, they care less for 
party than for a fair and progressive revision 
of the tariff. 
' They hold that our foreign trade is equal in 
importance to our domestic trade. By this 
they mean, they say, that should our foreign 
commerce be cut off or seriously impaired, the 
result would be a business panic. They say 
that the future hope of New England par- 
ticularly lies in the export business, and that 
this can be greatly enlarged and developed 
without in any respect interfering with the 
ether sections of the country. Indeed, they 
say, the development of an export business is 
not a sectional proposition, anyway. 

They argue that many of the extremely 
high duties in the Dingley tariff are not only 
oppressive to the consumer, but threaten the 
entire volume of our foreign trade by breediug 
a spirit of retaliation among foreign nations. 
They point to the attitude of Germany as an 
example of the feeling in Europe, and they 
hold that a commercial war such as Germany 
threatens will be extended to include practi- 
eally all foreign countries, and that the re- 
sults to the commerce of the United States, 
both coming and going, will be disastrous. 

Not only to increase a foreign commerce 
which is satisfactory at present but to save 
that commerce from threatened annihilation, 
they are organizing and exhorting the re- 

sy party to adopt a system of reciprocal 

tiffs. 


-not successful. 


organizations of the 


As republicans, they take the many utter- 
ances of McKinley with regard to reciprocity 
at their face value, and they resent bitterly 
the attitude of the Home Market club in as- 


sailing them as ‘assistant democrats’ and 
“free traders.”’ 
The original Foss movement has been 


broadened by the assistance lent by the Com- 
mittee of One Hundred on Reciprocal Trade, 
and the state is being systematically organized 
through the agency of this committee. 

These were the men whom Sen. 
blandly asked to stop their agitation, with- 
draw their request that candidates repre- 
senting their views be nominated by the re- 
publicans of Massachusetts, and content them- 
selves with a simple resolution in the re- 
publican state platform. 

From all the information obtainable regard- 
ing what was intended to be a secret confer- 
ence, it is plain that Sen. Crane’s mission was 
It had been the announced 
purpose of the committee eventually to place 
a candidate for lieutenant-governor in the 
field or indorse somebody already named. It 
is certain that none of the 10 gentlemen com- 
posing ‘the sub-committee with whom Mr. 
Crane had his sit-down weakened even a little 
bit in the course of the conference. On the 
contrary, they are determined to fight to the 
last ditch if necessary. They informed the 
senator that, in their opinion, the majority of 
the republican party in the state favored the 
reciprocity principle, and they inquired of him 
why he did not recognize this condition and 
urge the nomination of a candidate who should 
represent the reciprocity sentiment. 

They were not discourteous enough to as- 
sume that the senator’s mission was under- 
taken directly in the interest of Eben S. 
Draper, who strongly opposes the whole reci- 
procity idea, but they point out that Sen. 
Crane’s advice should be followed, the result 
would be not only to discredit the reciprocity 
movement, but to increase materially the 
ppances of Mr. Draper’s securing the nomina- 

on. 

It is understood that the committee promised 
to take no action toward the selection or in- 
dorsement of a candidate for the present. It 
is denied, however, that this was done because 
of any request of Sen. Crane, for it is said 
that the committee has had no intention of 
taking any such action for some time to come. 
The reciprocity men are busy perfecting their 
organization throughout the state, and they 
feel that any move toward the indorsement or 
selection of a candidate at the present time 
would embarrass rather than aid them. 

Sen. Crane’s desire is admittedly for har- 
mony within the party. The Home Market 
club is for party harmony also, but it desires 
to achieve it by means of a fight. Its purpose 
is to force the anti-reciprocity issue in the 
state convention, realizing the normal advan- 
tage of the machine in a contest for delegates, 
and then, if victorious in the convention, to 
try to tell the people that the reciprocity issue 
is killed. 

The purpose of the ‘‘stand patters,’’ who 
are accustomed to use the Home Market club 
for their own purposes, is made clear in the 
circular which Sec. Clarke is sending about the 
state for signatures. This circular denounces 
as~a fake the pro-reciprocity petition which 
received some 63,000 signatures last year; at- 
tempts to read out of the republican 
party all reciprocity republicans who advocate 
a reciprocity in more than non-competing 
products; sharply arraigns the republican state 
convention of 1904 for approving the strong 
reciprocity plank in the party platform and 
demands that the republican party of Massa- 
chusetts repudiate its own declaration of a 
year ago. 

“The time has come,’ concludes the circu- 
lar, ‘‘when the party must choose between its 
friends and its natural enemies.”’ 

The Home Market clzb document is regarded 
by the reciprocity men as a piece of dictation 
pure and simple. It is known to be a challenge 
to combat, and there is not the slightest doubt 
that the challenge will be accepted. Had there 
ever been a moment when the gentle eloquence 
of Sen. Crane might have prevailed with even 
a section of the reciprocity wing, that chance 
was destroyed when the Home Market club 
spoke. 

Along with many good things which even 
the reciprocity republicans approve, the Home 
Market club also represents every phase of 
private graft that flourishes under the tariff. 
It is the graft element among the high pro- 
tectionists which most bitterly opposes reci- 
procity. 

The reciprocity men know this, and they 
know that a retreat on their part at this time 
would be distorted by graft organs all over 
the country into a defeat of free trade by 
wholesome protection. The people would never 
be permitted to, understand, if the graft ele- 
ment could prevent it, that the moderate de- 


Crane 


mands of the followers of McKinley had been 
turned down at the behest of a small group of 
men many of whom dare not let the people 
understand how much of a haul, beyond the 
needs of legitimate protection, they are mak- 
ing every year out of the tariff. 

This is the view of the case stated frankly 
by many of the reciprocity leaders; and it 
demonstrates very clearly why the adroit sug- 
gestion of Sen. Crane is regarded as impossi- 
ble. 

The difficulty of the Home Market club in 
trying to “kill reciprocity’? in Massachusetts 
is that it refuses to stay dead. . Bugene N. 
Foss, with scores of the heaviest business men 
in the state behind him, is the backbone of 
the movement, and as long as Foss possesses 
brains, energy, means and life, the stand-pat 
element, not only in Massachusetts but 
throughout the country, must reckon with him. 
It took three lickings to convince people of 
what Foss always had told them, that he 
would just as soon be licked as to win; and 
with this dae unique, virile character 
leading the reciprocity republican forces, there 
can be no peace until his side eventually wins. 
Foss smiles through the gloom of defeat like 
the sun through a mist, and he sheds the 
shower of criticism which is continually pelt- 
ing him as a duck’s back sheds water. 

There is another very serious element in the 
general situation which many of the rect- 
procity and all of the machine men are clever 
enough to see. This is the universal revolt 
against the machine forces, which lacks only 
a leader, only a match to the powder barrel 
to create such an explosion as never was seen 
in the state before. This anti-machine senti- 
ment may concern itself with reciprocity, or 
it may not, but its unquestionable effect is 
to make any candidate for any office dangerous 
that goes into the contest against the machine 
with the reciprocity backing. 
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JAMES F. SHAW OF MANCHESTER. 


Candidate for the Republican Senatorial Nomination in the Third Essex 


District is a Young Man of Unusual Achievements in the 


Business World With Many Friends in Social 


and Political Circles. 


There are few young men in this common- 
wealth better known or more widely known, 
especially in the business circles of the state, 
than James F. Shaw of Manchester. His 
youth has apparently been no handicap to him, 
for very definite and decisive successes have 
crowned his efforts already. 

He has been interented practically all his 
life in street railway matters, in the con- 
struction and operation of cars, the operation 
of lines; in fact in every phase of the street 
railway business. He has, with his father, Hon, 
Edward P. Shaw, been the pioneer in the great 
enterprise of the high-speed interurban rail- 
way operation; and when he entered that 
realm the steam road no longer had the field 
to itself. 

But the story of the successes and achieve- 
ments of the Shaws in railway operation is 
not half as interesting or instructive as the 
story of the hardships and the difficulties which 
beset their path. It would seem enough to 
suggest that they have encountered the op- 
position of the steam roads to indicate just 
what they have been forced to contend with. 

The Boston & Worcester street railway is 
today conceded the type and model of inter- 
urban road. The people have placed their seal 
of approval upon it until now its absolute suc- 
cess is no longer-a question. But there must 
have been many. hours when the completion and 
operation of such a road were matters more 
or less of speculation. 

The Shaws and their associates in that ven- 
ture had about everything to contend with 
which the more zealous members of local 
boards and the more inventive members of the 
legislature of Massachusetts could offer to 
hinder or obstruct. But the people behind the 
proposition were well equipped for the con- 
test which savored, at times, of real Indian 
warfare, at other times desvended to the plane 
of the common everyday hold-up. The sound 
business judgment and maturity of Hon. Ed- 
ward P. Shaw were an excellent asset, and so 
were the zeal, energy and ceaseless devotion 
to the work in hand, of his son, James F. 
Shaw. It took more than brute force to win 
in this and other contests. It took a rare 
species of tact and diplomacy. And so it came 
to pass that the Shaws not only succeeded 
from a business point of view, but James F. 
Shaw, at the outset strenuous, impulsive, al- 
most headstrong, came out of the furnace 
highly tempered and a better diplomat than 
20 years in the consular service could have 
made of him. 

But Alexander-like, young Mr. Shaw has 
reached out for other worlds ty» conquer; and 
there is no prospect of his early passing away 


because there are none left to conquer. His 
work has been cut out for him. He has 
planned it himself, however. There are a 


lot more obstructions on the track, but he just 
smiles away as if the iron were clear for miles 
ahead. During the last session of the legis- 
lature he was, of course, much interested in 
the proposition for another high-speed railway, 
this time from Boston to Providence. He 
didn’t win; but nobody else did. When the 
smoke of battle cleared away the railway man 
was found still complacent, for things were in 
statu quo. 

Of course in a great business where fran- 
chises and such things play a part, the cap- 
tain of industry is more or less within the 


charmed circle of politics. Not only in this 
way, however, but more directly has Mr. 
Shaw been identified with state and county 
politics. When his father, Hon. BE. P. Shaw, 
after: serving the alotted time efficiently as 
treasurer of the commonwealth, was a candi- 
date for congress, the old Essex district was 
treated to a contest which for warmth was 
never equalled. 

Naturally Mr.. Shaw worked hard in his 
father’s interest, and the zeal with which he 
campaigned in that cause won for him hosts 
of friends. Although Capt. Gardner won out, 
the elder Shaw lost nothing in prestige. 

To mention the half dozen men who might 
today be termed controlling factors in Hssex 
county, the Shaws, father and son, must be in- 
cluded. Unlike some others of these “factors,’’ 
however, the Shaws have done much for the 
business interests of the county and have 
never at any stage been forced to depend on 
politics or political advancement. 

The political astrologers are now busy on 
James F. Shaw’s chart. Some of them find 
his star of destiny somewhere over Beacon 
hill, As a matter of fact there is little doubt 
now that Mr. Shaw’s friends will insist on his 
candidacy for the state senate. Much of the 
old animosity, engendered auring the Shaw- 
Gardner controversies, has faded away. A 
year ago, when Capt. Gardner was a candi- 
date for re-election, the elder Shaw refused to 
permit the use of his name as an opposition 
candidate. On the contrary the Shaw influ- 
ence was directly given to the congressman, 
with the result that the campaign of that year 
was quite as harmonious as the preceding one 
had been disturbed. So if James F. Shaw is 
a candidate for election to the state senate 
the alignment of forces will be somewhat dif- 
hale than during his father’s congressional 

g 

That Mr. Shaw is well equipped for legis- 
lative work no one can deny. Few men under- 
stand Hssex county and its needs better than 
he does. He has important business and politi- 
cal connections throughout the state which 
would prove valuable assets for his county. 

Mr. Shaw went out a year ago as a delegate 
to the republican natiohal convention at Chi- 
cago. The good-fellowship and companion- 
able qualities of the young leader were 
strongly demonstrated on this occaison. In 
more senses than one he was the life of the 
party. Away from business he knew of no 
oppositions, and the way the lions and the 
lamb got together on that important mission 
to the middle-west was edifying and _ in- 
structive. The best fellows in the party were 
together and the genial James headed them. 

Personally Mr. Shaw is most cordial and 
agreeable. Today he is not easily disturbed. 
On the contrary the opposition is often dis 
turbed by his very sang froid. His face is 
open and it carries the inscrutable smile. His 
eye is clear and his range of vision is broad. 
His carriage is erect and dignified. In a 
crowd he might be taken for a college ath- 
lete more readily than a railway magnate. He 
is a good conversationalist and as a public 
speaker could take care of himself in any as- 
sembly. 

He is essentially a hard worker... Early and 
late he is found at his desk, and between times 
performs a hundred important missions. He 
knows. how to entertain and he likes to get 


away from business cares, when the labor is 
done, for a few hours with the boys. A strong 
characteristic is his loyalty to his friends. 
And nothing is truer than that Mr. Shaw has 
been loyal to friends even when his own busi- 
ness interests have suffered somewhat because 
of the loyalty. 

He has been in some losing political fights, 
and he has lost because the odds against him 
were tremendous. But he knew this when he 
entered the fray. The fight he waged in the 
interests of Col. Whipple of Brockton for the 
office of state treasurer will not soon be for- 
gotten, and the closest political observers un- 
derstand fully that it was due to no faux pas 
on the part of James F. Shaw that the Brock- 
ton man didn’t win. In this fight the opposi- 
tion to Shaw was not confined to Essex county. 
The state machine was against him and he lost. 

Business men very generally pay high trib- 
ute to the judgment of the Newburyport man. 
He has been placed in most delicate and sig- 
nificant places that would have perplexed older 
men, but has acquitted himself excellently. 
He enjoys a deserved popularity, not only in 
those business circles wherein he has been so 
active, but in. social and political circles as 
well. His eminent fairness has won for him 
quite as much as that business acumen and 
astuteness which are admittedly his. He has 
refused, as a matter of course, to take any 
unfair advantages of the enemy when the 
temptation to others would have been strong. 

Of course this line of conduct has created 
what might be called by some a Shaw ma- 
chine in Essex county. Mr. Shaw would of 
course deny any such institution as a machine. 
Whether it exists or not he has never been 
accused of aspiring to be either ‘‘boss’’ or 
“dictator.’’ He has important interests to pro- 
tect, and his friends have a future mapped 
out for him. Whatever his future movements 
may be they are worth watching 

James F. Shaw was born Suly. 18, 1873, in 
Newburyport. He had been associated with 
his father in business for some time during 
the development of their plans for the exten- 
sive business which they are now conducting. 
In due course of time the firm of James F. 
Shaw & Co. was formed, succeeding the old 
regime, and .the younger Shaw entered upon 
his career of larger activity in street railway 
construction and management at the head of 
the new concern in 1897. 

The first work was done in Essex county, in 
Haverhill, Amesbury and Gloucester. ‘Then 
came the building of a line connecting Wake- 
field, Stoneham Reading and Arlington. Then 
the field in Plymouth and Bristol counties at- 
tracted their attention, and connections between 
Brockton and the surrounding country were 
developed. Providence, Worcester, Framing- 
ham and Marlboro also became centres of lines 
under their control, and the Boston & Wor- 
cester line was built and equipped, as well as 
the Providence & Fall River line, while others 
are now projected. He is also interested in 
financial] institutions, and is vice-president of 
the Malden Trust company. 

Amid the stress of business, Mr. Shaw has 
found time to develop his social inclinations 
and to take the necessary recreation which 
keeps a man of affairs sound in body and 
mind as well as intent upon his material in- 
terests. He is a Mason, a member of the 
B. A. A., the Algonquin and Exchange clubs 
of Boston, the Pentucket club of Haverhill, 
the Salem club, Dalton club of Newburyport, 
Commonwealth. club of Gloucester, Worcester 
club, Newton club, American Yacht club and 
Essex County club. 

Naturally, therefore, he has hosts of friends 
who are interested in him personally and who 
esteem him highly as a forceful, wholesome 
and energetic man among men. His successes 
have won their admiration, unmixed with 
envy, for they recognize the fact that he has 
won them by application and endeavor, and 
find in him a good type of the young Massa- 
chusetts citizen, earnest and up-to-date, and 
entitled to win on his merits. 
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SIDNEY O. BIGNEY OF ATTLEBORO. 


Candidate for the Executive Council from the 
Second District—His Chief Title to Distinction 
Is That of a Successful Business Man. 


Sidney Osborne Bigney of Attleboro, who is a candidate for the Executive 
council from the 2d district, is proud to claim that his chief title to distinction 
is that of a business man, and while other honors have come to him he is 
prouder of that than of anything else. 

He has reason for that satisfaction. Today in Attleboro he is president of 
the Attleboro Co-operative Bank, and president of the Odd Fellows’ Building as- 
sociation. He is a member of the republican state central committee, and was 
delegate to the last National republican convention held in Chicago. He owns 
one of the largest jewelry factories in the state and hundreds of well paid em- 
ployes find constant work in his service. 

This plant and business were not inherited, but are the product of his 
Own energy and perseverance. 

Those who may have any lurking doubts as to his capabilities to be an 
adviser in running the state corporation would do well to spend just a little 
time surveying the progress which he has made. 

One thing which impresses the man who meets Col. Bigney is his hearti- 
ness and cordiality. 

Col. Bigney is well fitted for the position of councilor, and with his busi- 
ness ability and experience in state and national affairs will make a valuable 
member of the governor’s official family. : 

The ways of statesmanship are not unknown to him, his ability having 
been recognized in this line when he was sent to Washington to oppose the rat- 
ification of the French treaty which threatened to deal a heavy blow at the 
jewelry industry and many other industries in New England. How well he did 
his work can be testified to by those with whom he came in contact. It was a 
long fight, but the French treaty was finally defeated. 

‘And so we find this man an earnest, resolute worker in anything which 
he believes to be right. 

The politicians of the district have not forgotten the manner in which he 
carried the 14th congressional district as a delegate to the National republican 
convention. He not only carried his own town 5 to 1, but swept the district in 
a three cornered fight, and was nominated by acclamation. 

Mr. Bigney’s business motto is: “Eternal hustle coupled with honesty and 
integrity, is the just price of success.” 
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ALFRED E. COX OF MALDEN. 


Candidate for the Republican Nomination in the Sixth Councilor District 


Is a Man of Large Experience in Business and Political 
Affairs, and Widely Known in the Party. 


Newspaper readers of the casual sort who 
have had a little experience in politics smile 
with amusement when a few weeks ago they 
began to notice paragraphs in the newspapers 
to the effect that Malden people desired Al- 
fred E. Cox of that city to run for the execu- 
tive council, and that he was refusing. 

If they had investigated and had noted the 
fact that the 6th is one of the strongest re- 
publican councilor districts in the whole state, 
they would perhaps have smiled still further 
at the coyness of this office-seeking. 

Indeed, they could hace, be blamed, for it 
is not often that a man is in sight running 
fairly and squarely away from a political dis- 
tinction of this nature, where there is abso- 
lutely no string of any sort tied to it, behind 
it, or under it. 

Yet that is just what Alfred Cox of Malden 
was doing at the time the newspaper para- 
graphs were printed. Twice delegations 
waited on him and twice he refused. Twice 
he was asked to reconsider and twice he re- 
fused to reconsider. He told them that he 
did not want political office, that he did not 
want any more campaigning and he meant 
every word of it down to the last syllable. 

The more he protested, the more determined 
they became, and finally 50 of the foremost 
citizens of Malden united in asking him to 
let them try to nominate him. They substan- 
tially promised that his mere consent would 
satisfy them. 

The leading man in this committee was 
Aaron C. Dowse of Malden, who less than 
two years ago. was locked in the hardest kind 
of a struggle against Mr. Cox over the sena- 
torial situation. He has buried all hatchets 
in recognition of the special fitness of Mr. Cox 
for this place, and he was foremost in press- 
ing this new demand on him. Although he had 
turned a deaf ear before to all requests, he 
finally reconsidered, then listened to the argu- 
ments, and finally consented; and today he 
stands as a candidate for the republican coun- 
cillor nomination in the district. 

There are few men who have gone through 
an affair of this sort with all the honors that 
he did. The pose of being in the hands of 
your friends has been used by the average 
politician, but it was characteristic of Mr. 
Cox that he refused to be in the hands of his 
friends. When he declined the nomination he 
declined it out of hand. There were no 
reservations, there were no side balances. He 
said he did not want tobe a‘candidate, and he 
suggested other men to them. So ‘when he 
changed his mind he did it in the same manly 
fashion. He agreed to run and he is running, 
and it can be said now that no stone will be 
left unturned, no loose ends will be allowed to 
ravel out. Those are things which Cox never 
allows to happen, whether it is running for 
office or making a contract for the overhauling 
of an ocean steamship, and every one who 
has had anything to do with him at various 
stages recognizes that fact, 

Mr. Cox appreciated the distinction from the 
first, for there is no man who has a stronger 
belief in the need of all the citizens taking an 
interest in politics. To his mind there is no 
fine line of demarcation which should separate 
the business man from the field of politics. 
Indeed, he thinks the business man who es- 
chews politics loses something quite as much 
as the general body of citizens. But he has 
given more than a tithe of his life, by a gen- 
erous margin, to the people of his section, and 
he has been pining a little bit for a seat on the 
grand stand where he could wateh the games, 
award the palm, perhaps, and not be obliged 
to struggle with each fresh competitor. 

Alfred Cox is Malden born and bred. It was 
in 1848 that he opened his eyes in that vi- 
cinage, which then was a little town of fluctu- 
ating population. From his initial appearance 
there he began to study it, and even as a boy, 
it is said, he kept in touch with town affairs 
and attended all the town meetings. 

On Jan. 1, 1871, he entered the. service 
of the Atlantic Works of East Boston, one of 
the largest plants of its kind in New Eng- 
land, and in 1876 became its treasurer and 
soon after a director and the genera] manager. 

His mind turned naturally to politics and, 
before he was 21, as a republican he had af- 
filiated with the local political organizations 
and was preparing for. the casting of his first 
vote. 

It was only natural, therefore, that in time 
he should be drafted into office in the service 
of the town. The record shows that in 1875. 
just 30 years ago, he began as selectman of 
the town of Malden. It is also a matter of 
record that he was pressed for that office, 
just as he has been pressed lately to run for 
the council. He was elected a selectman the 
following year in 1876. At that time the town 
was suffering from an over-abundance of by- 
laws. They had come on almost every avail- 
able thing and they had been adopted with 
so lavish a freedom that it was a question if 
the town life might not be snuffed out by the 
very abundance of them. 


This appealed to him as being unbusiness- 
like, and he began an agitation for a revision 
of the town laws, so it would be possible for 
the people to learn what they really stood for. 
There was opposition at that date from good 
people who believed in leaving what they 
ealled good enough alone. His contention was, 
though, that it was bad enough, rather than 
good enough, and he carried his point. A com- 
mittee was appointed to revise the town laws 
and he was made a member of the committee. 

Meanwhile he had been growing in the minds 
of the people and about that time also the 
board of selectmen felt that some one was 
needed to straighten out the town finances. 
Fhe town book-keeping had been done on a 
go-as-you-please basis which, while conven- 
ient in some ways, hardly met the demands. 

The man to do this was thought to be Mr. 
Cox. He was up to his eyes in his own busi- 
ness affairs, but he consented and was elected, 
that being an incident, it might be said, which 
always followed his consent to an elective 
proposition. It meant work nights and Sun- 
days, but when he got through the books told 
exactly how the town stood. It was known 
whom the town owed and who owed the town. 
Some of the latter did not think much of the 
new auditor, but that was one of the possi- 
bilities he: had thought out before he took the 
place, so he tried to bear up under the cir- 
cumstances as best he could. 

Malden now was growing into the condition 
where it was really more of a city than a town. 
Its town clothes made but a poor fit, and it was 
appreciated also that the fit would become 
a tighter one every day. The one means of 
relief seemed to be to make Malden a city. 
Mr. Cox thought out this idea and proposed 
it. Opposition developed at once. This was 
the one thing needed to convince him that the 
step could not be taken any too soon, and he 
promptly headed the demand for a city char- 
ter. He became the leader of the movement, 
and he won to his side some of the best peo- 
ple in the town. Before he finished he was 
appointed a member of the committee to draft 
a city charter. When the committee had ac- 
complished that purpose the charter was 
adopted and Malden bloomed forth as a city. 

As to its charter, it is one of the best of its 
kind, and while other cities with newer docu- 
ments have formed a constant procession of 
petitioners at the state -rhouse, Malden has 
been able, except for a few minor changes, to 


“sremain at home in peace and satisfaction. 


Even at that time there was talk of having 
him run for mayor, but he did manage to 
evade that, although the same boom has been 
brought forward time and again in the hope 
of making him look on it favorably. 

There were other things he wanted to do, 
however, and in 1883 he began the agitation 
which has given Malden as good roads as are 
to be found anywhere in Middlesex county. 
Conditions have not been such, on account of 
greater traffic, as to make possible the parlor- 
floor smoothness of Newton, but Malden roads 
have a reputation of their own for the way 
they have been built on honor in every way. 

In 1884, he was elected alderman-at-large 
of the city, and he served for three years. 
He then served in the lower branch, the com- 
mon council, for two years, believing he could 
render better service there than in the board 
of aldermen. From 1891 to 1896 inclusive he 
was a member of the board of street commis- 
sioners. 

All the. time he has been working for the 
best interests of Malden, giving to the cor- 
poration time worth money and money which 
would buy the time of other people. 

As to his general political activities, a book 
might be written on them. He is really a 
working republican and from the local town 
and city republican committees he gravitated 
naturally to the republican state committee, 
serving from Everett-Malden-Melrose senatorial 
district for seven years. 

His particular ability in financial matters 
was recognized in the state committee by his 
appointment as the chairman, of the finance 
committee of the republican organization. 
They had plenty of hard fighting days during 
his service, when money was ‘slow in coming 
out, or did not come out at all, but the stress 
was rarely felt inside the organization. Day 
after day when it looked. the hardest during 
campaigns the funds necessary to carry the or- 
ganization forward put in their appearance. 

There was not a campaign of any size that 
he did not have a leading hand in, while his 
control in Malden became almost absolute. 
He had men arise who at times aspired to take 
the leadership away from him, but they never 
scored other than a failure. 

As has been stated. less than two years ago, 
Aaron Dowse of Malden started to lead a re- 
volt against Mr. Cox, who was supporting 
Mayor Dean for the senate. 


Mr. Dowse made a plucky fight, and he 
pressed Mr. Cox close at times. It was a 
sharp, clear, out-and-out contest, and Mr. 


Dowse went down because the solid weight of 
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Mr. Cox’s supporters was thrown against him. 

Out of the contest the two men came with a 
very healthy respect for one another, and 
that is why, in perfect sincerity, Mr. Dowse has 
been foremost in agitating the acceptance of 
the councilor candidacy by Mr. Cox. He has 
fought him, but he is satisfied that from him 
the district can expect the best sort of serv- 
ice in the world. 

There has been some intimation that after 
this next step will be the proposing of Mr. 
Cox as the republican candidate in the 7th 
congressional district, but this is something 
which can be safely discounted. There is no 
question but what, if the desire were allowed 
to take root, he would be a formidable candi- 
date, but even though he has consented this 
time, he is really anxious to get back to pri- 
vate life. He has given over 35 years of his 
life to his town, city and state, and he is not 
in any sense an office seeker. 

Again he realizes that as treasurer and man- 
ager of the Atlantic Works he has others to 
consider besides himself. The volume of busi- 
ness at that plant is large, and is growing 
steadily, and Mr. Cox would not be Mr. Cox 
if he were not the general manager in fact, 
as well as in title. He could not very well 
accept any honor which would take him out 
of directing reach of the plant of which he 
has charge. 

Personally he is the sharpest, cleanest and 
most genial of politicians. He likes his-friends, 
and although time has tempered his feelings, 
he is generally equal to a good job of hating 
his enemies. There is not a bit of sham in his 
Chesterfieldian five feet.ten, and he could not 
be two-faced if he tried. He says what he 
means. He means what he says. He thinks 
he lives in the best city in the best county in 
the best state in the best nation on earth, and 
is ready to meet all comers to substantiate 
what he claims. 
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PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE. 


Hon. William F. Dana of Newton, Who Has Served One Term as Pre- 


siding Officer of the Upper Branch, Has Made an Excellent 


Record During His Career as a Legislator. 


Hon. William F. Dana of Newton has com- 
pleted his first term as presiding officer of the 
upper branch of the state legislature. That he is 
now in political life to stay, at least as long 
as he cares to remain, is not to be questioned. 
In a comparatively brief period he has worked 
up to the top of the legislative ladder, and his 
friends find a broad political future ahead of 
him, if the goddess of the Law fails to win 
him back to his chosen profession sooner than 
is anticipated. For it is as a lawyer that the 
president of the senate has especially shone on 
Beacon hill, though his ability as a presiding 
officer seems to have outshone temporarily even 
his fame as a man of the law. He wil], of 
course, be renominated and re-elected as presi- 
dent of the senate of 1906. 

The contest for the nomination for the presi- 
dency last year was spasmodic and _ brief. 
When prorogation was reached a year ago 
there were four or five candidates for the 
honor. Sen. Nye of the Cape and Sen. Ap- 
pleton of Middlesex-Essex had aspirations that 
were settled by their own constituents. From 
the outset it was clear that Sen. Dana of New- 
ton would be the elect of the gods. There was 
very little real opposition to him, save on the 
part of other candidates. He had given three 
years to service in the lower branch, but of 
course had only served one in the senate. 
First-year men with presidential aspirations 
are usually frowned upon, but the quiet, un- 
assuming senator froni Middlesex was going 
to spoil traditions. 3 

His opponents, with nothing to urge against 
the man himself as far as his public service 
went, suggested timidly that he was ‘‘too 
slow’; that he wasn’t energetic enough; that 
he might not see all that was going on, etc. 
-Some even suggested that a man just over 
40 was too young for president of the senate. 
But all these arguments had been disposed of 
the year before, when the house elected Speaker 
Frothingham. 

When the campaign waged by Sen. Dana’s 
friends got going there was nothing but speed. 
By midsummer there was little to do but wait 
for the caucus of the senate. When caucus 
night came there was nothing but Dana, with 
a few apologies from gentlemen who had ten- 
tatively espoused the causes of some other fel- 
low. So the republicans nominated Dana. 
The democrats nominated no one, but they 
voted for Dana. And so it came to pass that 
Mr. Dana was elected president with the senti- 
ment of the whole senate with him. The up- 
per branch remained with him throughout the 
session and the result was one of the most 
harmonious of sessions, where good-fellowship 
reigned throughout the year. The president 
appreciated the co-operation of the members 
of the body and they, in turn, appreciated 
his fairness and justness. 

When the final day came and presentations 
were in order, no discussions, debate or event 
of the year had left the least trace of bitter- 
ness. This, the president said, pleased him 
most; and those who knew his nature helieved 
him when he said it. 

The president kept in touch with his sen- 
ators throughout the year. Unlike some other 
presidents, he refused to cloister himself in 
‘that little stall-like private office of his. He 
preferred the society of his fellow-senators, 
and so passed the hours with them before and 
after sessions in the big smoking room. Once 
in a while, tired of the heavy fragrance of 
senatorial cigars, the president retired to his 
chamber for meditation. If the members 
didn’t find their chief in the smoking room he 
was in the cloister and he was at their dis- 
posal all the time. The democratic ways 
took the” members of the upper branch, as 
they have always been taken on Beacon hill, 
for these ways have always been the presi- 
dent’s, and he couldn’t get along without them. 

This refreshing freedom, however, only em- 
phasized the president’s dignity cloak which 
enveloped him immediately when the hour de- 
manded it. The  president’s treatment of 
visitors has been so courteous as to demand 
notice. More than one party of visitors from 
other states has carried away an exalted opin- 
ion of Massachusetts’ cordiality after an inter 
view with the president of the state senate. 

It is only fair to say that when Pres. Dana 
had been elected and bad taken up the gavel 
there were members, not only on the floor, but 
of the other states in the press gallery, who 
were disposed to settle down to a very staid 
and slow administration. Pres. Dana was 
never, while a member of the branches, noted 
for celerity in locomotion. In fact his very 
measured tread and easy-going manner were 
noted. But the development of the senator 
as presiding officer was rapid, and surprising 
because so rapid. Within a few days the mem- 
bers in the press gallery had out stop-watches 
to discover just how rapidly the president was 
going it. It was then seen that his predeces- 
sors in the chair, even at the very end of their 
periods of service, when the greatest speed is 
expected, had nothing in this respect on Pres. 
Dana. To a greater degree than might be im.- 


agined does the length of a session depend on 
the expedition with which the presiding officer 
disposes of the great amount of routine busi- 
ness.! To the president, therefore, and his 
unexpected facility in putting business through, 
must be given a great deal of the credit for the 
manner in which the senate kept ahead of the 
lower branch. 

The president lost no time in deciding points 
of order. Several interesting ones were raised. 
The thoughtful member who had raised the 
point, on several occasions, courteously moved 
to put over the matter till the next day, the 


intention being to give the president a chance 


to ponder on the important point. But im- 
portant and involved points were right in the 
president’s line, and the motion to postpone 
was on each occasion withdrawn and the point 
decided without further waste of time. 

Only once was there anything like ‘‘tension’’ 
in debate on the floor of the senate. Without 
pounding the gavel and declaiming for order, 
the president, in bis own quiet way, made an 
effective suggestion touching good-fellowship. 
The cue was immediately taken by the mem- 
ber whose warmth had carried him just a bit 
over the line, and the perturbed waters were 
calm again. ‘ 

In this connection it might be suggested that 
no president, in recent years at least, has had 
a greater hold on the affections of the mem- 
bers of the upper branch than Pres. Dana. It 
was his warmth and cordiality that first at- 
tracted men to him when he went to Beacon 
hill, Once in communion with him they noted 
those fine abilities which are his and it was 
the appreciation of the combined qualities of 
head and heart that finally resulted in the elec- 
tion of the senator from Middlesex to the presi- 
dency of the upper branch. For of aggressive- 
ness he had practically none. He had the 
abilities referred to, but he was of retiring 
nature. He had no press agent. His friends 
therefore had to find him out and discover for 
themselves the stuff he was inade of. 

Though he lacked aggressiveness in ‘the sense 
referred to, he was a pretty tough customer 
in debate. He usually waited till the orators 
had torn the passions to tatters and then he 
explained just what the situation was. In 
the earlier days he was more at home in the 
quiet commitiee room. Here, especially in 
executive sessions, committeemen were quick 
to note and rely on his judgment and to seek 
his counsel. As chairman of various commit- 
tees he was most courteous to all who appeared 
before him and knew how to separate the chaff 
from the grain without loss of time. 

Since his coming to the legislature Mr. Dana 
has been one of the hardest working members 
of the general court. His labors on the hill 
have of course compelled him to abandon his 
practice. Especially has this been true during 
the past session when he gave all his time, 
morning, afternoon and often evening, to the 
work of the upper branch. When the impor- 
tant work of revising the statutes was on, the 
lion’s share was very naturally assigned to him 
because of his special fitness for the work. 
While that labor was exacting it did not ap- 
proach in perplexity the labors of the special 
committee, of which he was chairman, that 
revised and readjusted the salaries of public 
officials two years ago. The work of that 
committee has been fittingly commended on 
all sides, but the credit for it must go to the 
little group of committeemen who took the 
problem seriously and earnestly and made the 
proper solution of it possible. Incidentally the 
adjustment of the salaries was a direct con- 
tributor to the shortness of the last session 
of the legislature and will undoubtedly remain 
on the books for many years to come. 

The minority members of the senate have 
been impressed with that fairness and impar- 
tiality which have marked their presiding of- 
ficer during the session. His make-up of the 
committees for the year was a_ skill one 
and showed much wisdom as well as a keen 
knowledge of men and their special adapta- 
bilities. Of course there were some who were 
not entirely satisfied with the places assigned 
them. But this is always bound to be so. 
Even those who were disappointed, however, 
came to recognize the fact that there was no 
ar ea slighting on the part of the presi- 

ent. 

On one occasion in the appointment of a 
funeral committee the president failed to name 
a democrat. It was oversight entirely and the 
mistake was speedily forgiven. 

The last important committee was that ap- 
pointed to sit during the recess and consider 
the railroad and street railway laws of the 
commonwealth. The president’s’ selections 
here have been already heartily approved since 
the various schools of thought are recognized 
in the make-up of the committee. In this con- 
nection the senate did a wise thing when it 
adopted a special order making Pres. Dana 
chairman on the part of the senate of this 
committee. It would have been a distinctive 
loss if the president, out of feelings of deli- 
eacy, had failed to take the place. When the 


joint committee met and organized the presi- 
dent was made chairman by common consent. 
It is expected that this comittee will make a 
name for itself. It certainly has the matter 
to work with and there has been no more im- 
portant committee appointed to sit during the 
recess in recent years. 

The president’s broad experience in recess 
committee work, as well as his expertness in 
legislation, will be invaluable to this commit- 
tee in the prosecution of its work. On the 
whole the state is fortunate to have such a 
man to draft for such important service. 

Pres. Dana lives in Newton and represents 
the 1st MiddléSex district in the upper branch. 
He was born in Somerville on June 26, 1863. 
He prepared for college at Hopkinson’s school 
and graduated from Harvard college with the 
class of 1884. Three years later he received 
his degree from the Harvard law school and 
immediately entered on the practice of his pro- 
fession. Newton was then his home. After 
being out of college about ten years he turned 
his attention to matters political; or, at least, 
his friends were successful in turning his at- 
tention to that field. He became a member of 
the Newton common council in 1897. The next 
three years he served in the board of aldermen 
and during the last of the three, 1900, he was 
vice-president of the board. In 1901 he was a 
member of the lower branch of the state legis- 
lature. He had arrived just in time for hard 
work. He was placed on the judiciary com- 
mittee and on the special committees on the 
peuaien and the publication of the revised 
aws. 

In the following vear, 1902, he was still on 
the judiciary committee and was made chair- 
man of the committee on insurance. In the 
following year he was made chairman of the 
committee to revise the corporation laws of the 
state. He did important work here and, with 
ex-Sen. Frost of Lawrence, must be given the 
greater part of the credit for the excellent 
revision reported to and adopted by the legis- 
lature. This work took much of his time, but 
when it was just about completed he found 
himself appointed chairman of the special 
committee on the salaries of state and county 
officials. The important part he played in 
the deliberations and findings of this commit- 
tee have been referred to above. 

Last year, his first in the senate, 


1 C Pres. 
Jones made him chairman 


of the judiciary 


. committee, which had the Sunday legislation 


and other large matters to cope with, and 
chairman of street railways. Pres, Jones also 
made him ranking member of the committee 
on rules. Throughout the session of last year, 
and especially in its closing days, Sen. Dana 
was the central figure in some pretty strong 
contests on the floor of the senate. He was 
handicapped by illness, but acquitted himself 
remarkably well, 
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SPEAKER LOUIS A. FROTHINGHAM. 


Political Success of the Youthful Presiding Officer of the Lower Branch 


of the Legislature—Career Crowded With Eventful Periods From 


Student Days to the Present Time — A Typical Massa- 


chusetts Man in Heredity and Achievement. 


Hon. Louis A. Frothingham, the youthful 
speaker of the lower branch of the Massachu- 
setts legislature, has sailed for the other side, 
followed with the good wishes of hundreds of 
friends, admirers and supporters in the old 
Bay state. 

In a brief period of five years the success of 
this young republican leader has been re- 
markable. He has scarcely been in active 
politics for a longer time than the period 
named and has already presided for two ses- 
sions over the deliberations of the great and 
general court. He had served but three years 
as a member of the house from Ward 11, Bos- 
ton, when the mantle fell upon him. He suc- 
ceeded a long line of seasoned, veteran legis- 
lators in the chair and has already proved him- 
self worthy of the succession. 

It seems but a few days since Mr. Froth- 
ingham won out in that remarkable contest 
for the speakership in the fall of 1903. It 
will easily be recalled how enthusiastic were 
the younger members of political society at 
his success. Nor is it difficult to recall the 
misgivings of some of the elders that one ‘so 
young and inexperienced”’ should-be called to 
that high post of which ‘‘maturity’’ was held 
to be the badge. But when the speaker ap- 
pointed his first committees in 1904 it was 
evident that, after all, there was little for 
those elders to worry about. The committees 
were well drawn up, quite as well and safely 
as those designed by Mr. Frothingham’s prede- 
cessors. 

When the committees were out of the way 
the elders, forced to some new _ objection, 
shook their heads as they pondered gravely 
on what would happen to the young man when 
the house got ‘‘fractious.’’ The house did get 
fractious and there were warm days and 
spirited debates. But the speaker presided, 
showing at first, perhaps, a slight trace of the 
novice, but all the time showing will power. 
The net result was that the house of 1904 did 
not run away with the bit. 

Nor was there any,reason, then, why Mr. 
Frothingham should be opposed for re-election. 
Mr. Frothingham presided well in 1904. He 
presided better during the session which has 
just closed. In judgment and firmness he was 
surpassed by none of the predecessors whom 
we have known in recent years, and he did 
something that most of those predecessors did 
not do—he retained his hold on the affections 
of the members. : 

In his various appointments, and he has 
had many special ones to make, the speaker 
has been eminently fair. Of course there have 
been disappointments. Some of the men who 
worked hardest for his election a few years 
ago have been disappointed. Only a few weeks 
ago the speaker had an important recess com- 
mittee to appoint. Some of those friends to 
whom reference has been made wanted to go 
on that committee. The speaker wanted to 
appoint some of them, too, if he could see his 
way clear to do it. But he couldn’t; and so 
he didn’t. They were disappointed, but so 
was he. He had a duty to perform, and to 
the credit of those intimates that sought ap- 
pointment it may be said that, although dis- 
appointed, they recognized the inflexible de- 
ee! to duty of the man they had helped to 
elect. 

So from the beginning the speaker has at- 
tempted on all occasions to be fair, impartial 
and just. Although forced into new positions 
because of his office, and compelled to decide 
in situations where someone must be _ dis- 
pleased, the speaker has managed to maintain 
his popularity and.to hold the respect of' the 
members of both parties. 

Perhaps the best test of his real worth is 
the manner in which he has carried the high 
honors that have come to him. These honors 
have not changed the man in the least. Per- 
haps he has grown a bit more aggressive on 
the surface; he was always. aggressive under- 
neath. But he has lost none of that modesty 
which marked him from the first and attracted 
so many to him. The speaker is entitled to 
the success that has crowned his efforts to 
date. With youth, energy and friends it is 
not difficult to predict that he is ‘‘come to 
stay,’’ and that there are higher places yet 
which his friends have mapped out for him. 

The speaker was born in Jamaica Plain, 
July 138, 1871, in a beautiful home overlook- 
ing the parkway and the pond. He attended 
the public schools of his district, and history 
says that he entered into every schoolboy 
battle and was foremost among the vigorous 
youngsters of the locality. He entered the 
Roxbury Latin school at the age of 14, and 
after two years attended the Adams Academy 
at Quincy, where he finished his preparation 
for Harvard. Of course he played on the 
Latin school nine and the eleven, and he is 
recalled now by his classmates as one of the 
pluckiest boys in the school. 

He entered Harvard in 1889, at the age of 


18. He was eminently successful from the 
first, and for his four years of college life 
knew few of the academic defeats that come 
to so many college men. He divided himself 
happily between study and play. In his first 
year he made the freshman football team that 
drove the Yale freshmen behind their own 
goal posts half a dozen times in the battle of 
that year, with the final score of 35 to 0 in 
favor of the crimson. 

In the spring he went out for the ball team 
and before the close of the year the young 
freshman was playing on the varsity with 
such men as Andy Highlands, Mason, Harry 
Bates, and other men whose names are magt- 
eal in Harvard’s athletic annals. In 1892 and 
1893 he was captain of the baseball team that 
each year lowered the colors of old Bli. 

It was rather unusual for a captain to be 
elected for two consecutive years, but the 
unusual honor went to Frothingham, not only 
because of his ability as a ball player, but 
because of his cleverness as an organizer, his 
ability to recognize skill and merit in other 
men, and because of his absolute impartiality 
when it came to selections for the team. The 
quality of fairness which he demonstrated in 
those days has been strikingly manifested 
during his career as speaker of the lower 
branch. On the varsity eleven he was sub- 
stitute. He was chosen as a member of the 
athletic association and became, after he had 
entered the law school, head coach of the 
baseball nine. 

His popularity with his fellows is strongly 
attested by the fact that he made all of the 
college ‘societies which college men most de- 
sire to make. In his freshman year the In- 
stitute took him in as one of its members. He 
became a member of the D. K. E., and as a 
junior, the famous Hasty Pudding admitted 
him to membership. He was popular with 
college instructors, who admired the energy 
and spirit which the young man showed no 
less in his studies than in his athletic work. 

Frothingham finished his academic course at 
the university in 1893 and immediately en- 
tered the law school, from which he graduated 
three years later to take up the study of law 
in Judge Lowell’s office in Boston. 

On April 26, 1896, he became a member of 
battery ‘‘A,’’ serving for three years. When 
the Spanish war broke out, Frothingham, who 
was then an assistant attorney in the office of 
the Metropolitan Park commissioners, received 
a commission as second lieutenant in the U. 8. 
marine corps, and sailed away on the Yankee, 
one of the steamers of the Morgan line that 
had been commissioned to take part in the 
Cuban blockade. 

Mr. Frothingham has ever spoken with ex- 
treme modesty of his service in the Spanish 
war, and has insistently refused to exaggerate 
the part the Yankee took therein. When he 
came back in 1899 he was made an ensign in 
the naval brigade, M. V. M., but resigned 
later to devote himself especially to law and 
incidentally to political matters. 

Just previous to this resignation, however, 
there was a noteworthy battle in his ward for 
membership in the ward committee. Froth- 
ingham and Saunders defeated their opponents 
in this contest, and the young man’s line of 
conduct was almost directly determined. He 
began his political life in earnest in 1900. He 
was then 29 vears of age. Five years have not 
yet elapsed since he took his first ‘‘dip,’’ but 
his progress has been remarkable. He en- 
tered the house as a member from Ward 11, 
and has represented that ward in the legisla- 
ture ever since. 

Mr. Frothingham was treasurer of the re- 
publican city committee in 1900. When he 
went to the legislature in 1901 there were men 
in that branch who were keen enough to 
recognize that the youthful representative 
from the Back Bay ward possessed more than 
ordinary merit. They discovered in him a 
man of ideas and of ideals, a vigorous thinker, 
and above all a man of action. He was given 
a place on the committee on taxation and on 
the revision of the corporation laws. 

The year following, 1902, he was chairman 
of the committee on taxation and on banks 
and banking. The following year his ability 
was fittingly recognized by Speaker Myers 
when the latter appointed him chairman of 
the important committee on street railways 
and also named him as a member of the com- 
mittee on rules. As chairman of the committee 
on street railways he was instrumental in the 
passage of important general legislation and 
in the interesting campaign for the passage of 
this. legislation he worked in unison with Gov. 
Crane, with whose ideas the young member 
was in hearty accord. 

These three years of legislative service 
brought him to the speaker’s chair. When in 
April, 1903, it became known that Speaker 
Myers was to resign his pos‘tion in the house, 
in other words was not to be a candidate for 


re-election, Mr. Frothingham’s friends lost no 
time. A handful of these triends held a quiet 
little session in one of the ante-rooms of the 
state house and decided on quick, definite 
action. The very next day the boom had been 
launched, but qmetly, and within 24 hours 
every member of the body knew that Rep. 
Frothingham was a candidate for speaker, 
Within 48 hours almost enough members had 
absolutely pledged themselves to the support 
of the Ward 11 man to warrant the prediction 
of the latter’s ultimate success. 

Of course there were interesting opponents 
in the contest which followed. Rip. Taft of 
Worcester and Rep. Newton of Everett, ad- 
mitted house leaders, were in the ring, and 
Rep. Luce’s aspirations were well known. 
There was more or less surprise in certain 
quarters when Mr. Frothingham’s name was 
first mentioned, and of course those who op- 
posed him first seized on his youth as an argu- 
ment against the proposed elevation. 

With nothing against him personally, the 
opposition still insistently urged that he 
lacked experience. Mr. fFrothingham had 
spoken but rarely on the floor of the housc, 
although he never failed to make an impres- 
sion when he did speak. In the campaign for 
speakership he started out free from personal 
enemies and with the unswerving loyalty of 
the younger men of the chamber. 

At the close of the session that year the 
lines were already definitely drawn for the 
contest, and within two months it was all 
over. A cleaner contest for an important 
office has never been waged in Massachusetts 
nor has there scarcely ever been a more 
decisive victory. 

Mr. Frothingham’s friends knew well the 
gentle art of taking time by the forelock and 
were entirely fortunate in having as their 
candidate a young man against whose public 
or private character absolutely nothing derog- 
atory could honestly be averred. 

As for Mr. Frothingham himself, he con- 
ducted himself throughout the campaign with 
dignity worthy of the contest and the office, 
and treated his opponents with entire courtesy 
and fairness. His re-election as speaker last 
January was.a matter of course. There was 
absolutely no opposition, and it is predicted 
that his pathway to a third term will be quite 
as easy and rosy. 

The speaker’s father, a distinguished mer- 
chant of Boston, Thomas Brooks Frothing- 
ham, was the eldest son of one of the most 
distinguished Unitarian clergy of Boston, Rev. 
Dr. Nathaniel Langdon Frothingham, for 35 
years pastor of the First Congregational 
church, established by John Winthrop. His 
mother, Anne Pearson Lunt, was the daugh- 
ter of Rey. William P. Lunt, pastor of the 
church of the presidents at Quincy, the sanc- 


-tuary of both John Adams and John Quincy 


Adams. On the paternal side is his great 
grandfather, Hon. Peter C. Brooks, merchant 
and philanthropist of Boston, who won his 
way to merit and success from an humble 
boyhood. He died in 1849. Then the branches 
spread out to Judge Nathaniel Gorham, a 
leading jurist, on the. bench preceding 1796, 
and Rev. John Cotton, the great preacher of 
Massachusetts bay before the advent of the 
Mathers, who died in 1652. Yet another branch 
leads back to Col. Nathaniel Saltonstall, a 
commanding officer in the military line of the 
colony prior to 1707, and then to Rey. Na- 
thaniel Ward, who wrote the ‘‘Simple Cobbler 
of Agawam’ and died in 1653. The next 
branch connects Lieut.-Col. John Gorham of 
Barnstable, and his father, Capt. John Gor- 
ham, who died from fever while fighting the 
Pequots in King Philip’s War, 1676. 

Upon his mother’s side the line of descent 
is yet more interesting. Not to every man has 
it been given to have no less than four May- 
flower Pilgrims on the boughs of his family 
tree, but upon this one are the names_ of 
William Bradford, second governor of Ply- 
mouth, succeeding the lamented John Carver 
in 1621, and who was chosen governor no less 
than five times in all; Hlder William Brewster, 
Richard Warren and John Howland. There 
is besides a New Hampshire branch bearing 
the names of Judge Nathaniel Weare, famous 
jurist of Hampton, who died in 1716, and Rev. 
Stephen Bachelor, of the same town, prior to 
1660. .There are, too, the names of Major 
Robert Pike, one of the farmers of Salisbury, 
Mass., prior to 1707; Judge Peter Burr, a 
jurist of note of Fairfield, Conn., and Rev. 
John Lothrop of Barnstable, one of the Ply- 
mouth colony preachers before 1658. Mr. 
Frothingham’s uncle, Rey. Octavius B. Froth- 
ingham, was one of the leaders in a great con- 
troversy for a liberal religion. His aunt, Ellen 
Frothingham, was a charming translator from 
the German, especially of the poems of Goethe. 
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DAVID P. REMINGTON, SERGEANT-AT-ARMS. 


Veteran Soldier Who Is Custodian of the State House and Master of 
Ceremonies on Public Occasions Is a Popular Official. 


Capt. David T. Remington, sergeant-at-arms 
to the great and general court and custodian of 
the state house, is entirely worthy of a place 
in the gallery of distinguished officials and 
legislators of Massachusetts which accom- 
panies this number. The sturdy, rugged ser- 
geant-at-arms is practically without a peer 
on Beacon hill when it comes to popularity. 
The story of the memorable contest against 
Maj. Davis, which resulted in the election of 
Capt. Remington in January, 1904, is still fresh 
in the minds of the people. The office he holds 
is an important and historic one. It has ex- 
isted in Massachusetts for more than 250 years, 
although in the early years the title and duties 
were somewhat different. On Beacon hill the 
sergeant-at-arms is the state house ‘‘boss.’’ 
He is not only the servant of the legislature, 
but also custodian of the state house. He 
has the disbursement of more than $150,000 
annually, the appointment of a little army of 
messengers, pages, watchmen, engineers and 
assistants, elevator men, porters, ete. The 
Salary is $3500 a year and the state requires 
from him a bond of $10,000. Of course, he is 
also the ‘‘show’’ figure of the legislature. His 
duty it is to escort committees from one 
branch of the legislature to the other, to head 
all legislative delegations to the governor, to 
attend his excellency’s messenger to the gen- 
eral court, and when performing duties of this 
nature he wears the tall hat ornamented with 
the rosette and carries a mace as a symbol of 
authority. : : 

Capt. Remington was made for these duties 
and for the post he now holds. He has the 
commanding presence and the stentorian voice 
that carries. 

On occasions he has been called upon to 
make a little address to the legislators, es- 
pecially at the close of the session, and his 
ability as a public speaker and the genuine sin- 
eerity that was apparent have won the praise 
of the members. With his mace of office he 
looks the sergeant-at-arms every inch. He 
is dignity personified. 

Personally the captain is a most agreeable 
gentleman to meet and converse with. He 
has had a wide experience, knows men and 
understands human nature pretty well. But 
the bluff, hearty, soldierly sergeant-at-arms 
has the tenderest of hearts and many are the 
little acts of kindness and generosity that have 
never been recorded, and as far as he is con- 
cerned never will be. 

He had a good army record. He is devoted 
to the Grand Army and within the ranks of 
that organization he has a strong following. 
During the cent encampment he did every- 
thing to make the ‘‘old boys’’ feel at home at 
the state house. They had right of way every- 
where within the big building and the cap- 
tain kept it open every night that all might 
haye a chance to visit the capitol of the old 
Bay state. 

The loyalty of his men at the state house 
was also strongly attested during that en- 
campment, for every one of them tendered his 
services gratis. The captain accepted them, 
and the result was that the state house mes- 
sengers, without compulsion or compensation, 
were in attendance all during the encampment, 
whenever they could leave their own posts. 

The visiting public is always well eared for 
these days. There is the official guide, who 
under the direction of the sergeant-at-arms, 
looks after and escorts visitors through the 
building and does it in good style. The cap- 
tain himself greets at the portal the official 
visitors and he knows how to welcome them. 

The contest for the office of sergeant-at-arms 
towards the close of 1903 was one of the most 
spirited Beacon hill had witnessed. From 1835 
to 1900 there had been but four sergeants-at- 
arms. Benjamin Stevens served from 1835 to 
1859, John Morrissey from 1859 to 1874, Oreb 
F. Mitchell from 1875 to 1885, and John G. B. 
Adams from 1886 till his lamented death while 
in office in the fall of 1900. At the time of 
Capt. Adams’ death Maj. Charles G. Davis of 
Boston was first clerk in the department. 
Goy. Crane appointed him acting sergeant-at- 
arms till the legislature of 1901 had elected a 
successor to Capt. Adams. That legislature 
elected Maj. Davis and he was re-elected in 
the two following years. 

Almost from his advent to the office there 
was discontent, especially among his own men, 
who had been used to the more kindly and 
paternal administration of their lamented 
chief, Capt. Adams. Early in the summer of 
1903 Capt. Remington’s friends became insist- 
ent that the captain, who was then door-keeper 
of the senate, should become a candidate for 
the place held by Maj. Davis. 

At first the captain himself said nothing and 
it remained for Maj. Davis, in a most striking 
Manner, to force the issue himself. The major 
had heard the various rumors as to the discon- 
tent of his men, and there was no reason why 
In a most unfor- 
tunate moment he determined to call all his 
messengers together at a special meeting and 
to compel each, in the presence of the mem- 


_his direction without a hitch. 


bers of the press who were specially invited to 
attend, to state whether or not they had any 
grievance against him. It was a peculiar situ- 
ation to place men in, who relied on him for 
their retention in the offices they held. The 
special session proved a decided boomerang. 

Capt. Remington, who, of course, was pres- 
ent, took the bull by the horns and manfully 
told the major that in very self-defense he 
might be compelled to be a candidate for the 
office of sergeant-at-arms. 

A few days later, in a letter addressed to 
ex-Sen. Brackett of Milton, one of the cap- 
tain’s staunchest friends, the door-keeper of the 
senate openly announced his candidacy. The 
fight was then on in earnest and there wasn’t 
a section or a corner of the state that didn’t 
feel it. It was a difficult task, of course, to 
overthrow a man who had held the post for 
so short a time as did Maj. Davis, especially 
when the incoming legislature was to comprise 
so many new men who knew little about Maj. 
Davis, and less about life at the state house. 
The forces were marshalled in excellent shape, 
however, and on Jan. 7, 1904, Capt. Reming- 
ton was elected sergeant-at-arms by a safe 
margin and was duly installed. 

Since that time he has performed the duties 
of his oflice in a manner that has reflected 
eredit not only on himself but on the legis- 
latures which had the wisdom to elect him. 
He has shown himself possessed of executive 
ability of even a higher degree than his best 
friends expected. He had attended zealously 
to details as well as to larger matters. Exer- 
cises, public functions, conventions and meet- 
ings of important bodies have been held under 
In the per- 
formance of his duties he has proceeded with 
military precision. 

The captain admired and loved his old chief, 
Capt. ‘Jack’? Adams, and he learned much 
from the latter’s life. Capt. Adams’ first 
thought on all occasions was for the welfare 
of his ‘“‘boys,’’ as he always termed and es- 
teemed the messengers and other attaches of 
his department. His constant aim was to 
make everybody happy. Capt. Remington has 
endeavored to follow closely in Capt. Adams’ 
footsteps in this regard. The messengers at 
the state house never imposed on the kindness 
of Capt. Adams and they have never imposed 
on that of Capt. Remington. To the latter 
they are entirely devoted and their service to 
the commonwealth has been all the more ef- 
ficient. 

Capt. Remington has developed much as an 
executive officer since he became -sergeant-at- 
arms. The wants of the legislature have never 
been attended to more promptly and completely 
than during his incumbency, nor has the state 
house property itself, of which he is custodian, 
ever been in better condition. His re-election 
last January was practically unanimous, and the 
indications are that the office will go to him an- 
nually with similar unanimity as long as he 
has the inclination and the strength to ac- 
cept it. 

Capt. Remington was born in Plainfield, this 
state, Jan. 5, 1846. His parents died when he 
was very young, and he was brought up among 
kinsfolk in Savoy and Ashfield up to the time 
he went into the army in the civil war. His 
home for the greater part of his boyhood was 
with Atherton Williams of Ashfield until he 
was taken to Savoy by his guardian. 

He enlisted from there Oct. 9, 1861, in the 
31st’ Massachusetts infantry, and served in that 
company and regiment during the entire four 
years, being mustered out in the autumn of 
1865. His company was the first of Butler's 
expedition to land at New Orleans. He was 
severely wounded under Banks at Sabine Cross 
Roads, and carries in his left side one of the 
bullets received in that fight. He was wounded 
a second time at Blakely, a garrison of Mobile 
Bay. During all his service he was in the De- 
partment of the Gulf. He was discharged as 
sergeant at the expiration of service. 

After the war for three years he was engaged 
in the lumber business in Ashfield, and then 
went to the Florence Sewing Machine works 
at Northampton. Oct. 28, 1868, he married 
Alice M. Mason of Savoy. In 1871 he went 
into the manufacture of solid emery wheels 
as superintendent for the Northampton Emery 
Wheel company of Leeds. After serving 12 
years he accepted the position of manager of 
the Springfield Glue & Emery Wheel com- 
pany at Springfield. and was in the business 
in all 21 years, until his health broke down. 
Then, very fortunately for him, Capt. Adams 
offered him the post of senate messenger in 
1890, which he accepted, and in 1893 was pro- 
moted to doorkeeper of the senate, a position 
which he has greatly enjoyed. 

He is a comrade of W. L. Baker Post 86 of 


Northampton, a member of Jerusalem Lodge, 


A. F. and A. M., of Northampton, in which he 
has filled every chair, and was master in 1890- 
91. He was appointed district deputy grand 
master of the 13th Masonic district in 1893-94, 
and elected junior grand warden of the Grand 
Lodge of Massachusetts in 1900, which election 
makes him a permanent member of the body. 
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PRACTICAL POLITICS: 


House of Representatives 1905 


Cecil L. Adams. 


Rep. Cecil L. Adams of Lowell, represent- 
ing in part the 26th Middlesex, is now serving 
his second year as a member of the lower 
branch. The youthful legislator, who, by the 
way, didn’t see the light of day until as re- 
eently as 1878, has consistently improved in 
wisdom and in grace since his advent to the 
legislature. He brought with him to the gen- 
eral court a keen and intimate knowledge of 
municipal affairs, a knowledge that has proved 
almost invaluable to him in his experience on 
the hill. Last year he served on the commit- 
tees on insurance and liquor law. Speaker 
Frothingham was apparently entirely satis- 
fied with the manner in which the represen- 
tative performed his duties as member of 
these important committees, and gave him the 
#ame places again this year. Rep. Adams was 
educated in the public schools of Lowell.- He 
served as a member of the common council 
in 1902 and 1903. In the latter year he was 
president of the body. maa 

The representative devoted much of his time 
and energy this year in an attempt to secure 
the passage of a bill to remove the limit from 
the number of liquor licenses to be granted in 
the city of Lowell. The measure embodied 
a strictly Lowell idea and the people of that 
elty were practically unanimous in their ad- 
vocacy of such a scheme, believing that its 
passage would provide a remedy for the evils 
which exist under the present licensing plan. 
But although Rep. Adams had the hearty sup- 
port of his own people, he was bound to meet 
great opposition on Beacon hill from the pro- 
fessional temperance advocates and certain 
liquor interests. That Adams was able to Se- 
eure favorable action by the liquor law com- 
mittee was a tribute to his influence and 


popularity. He succeeded in piloting the bill 
successfully through the house by a vote of 
79 to 33, and was only defeated in the senate 
by a tie vote upon the engrossment stage. 

Mr. Adams is one of the progressive mem- 
‘bers of the general court. Heis free from that 
narrowness and taint of partisanship which 
have unfitted so many legislators for the ful! 
and intelligent performance of their duties. 
He has demonstrated, incidentally, that he 
knows his district thoroughly. For that dis- 
trict he has been able to accomplish much, 
and it would seem that his efforts had been 
appreciated by his constituency. He has also 
iven much time to what may be called party 
work and organization. He has been identi- 
fied with the republican city committee and 
is a member of the executive committe of that 
pody. The representative is capable of much 
hard work, and the charm is that he can 
labor effectively and still smile while he 
does it. 

While a member of the legislature he has 
been put in many trying positions as a mem- 
ber of the committee on liquor law, but has 
insisted at all times on keeping ahead, looking 
the enemy in the eye and voting as his judg- 
ment dictated. It is a trite procedure to pre- 
dict ‘further successes’? for the young man 
in politics—so we won’t do it here. We might 
suggest, however, that Cecil Adams seems to 
be coming right along. 


William L. Adams, 


To have been house chairman of the com- 
mittee on libraries which reported the re- 
solve for a memorial to the French soldier, 


Ckevalier de St. Saveur, is one of the distinc- 
tive honors of the session of 1905. Ordinarily 
the committee on libraries has nothing to do, 


and the chairmanship of the committee, while 
a diguified place, is not considered very im- 
portant. Mr. Adams’ committee discovered, 
however, that the commonwealth has an obli- 
gation, unfulfilled for more than a century, 
to the French nation. In 1778 the Chevalier 
St. Saveur, an officer in d’Hstaing’s fleet, 
which was then at anchor in Boston harbor, 
was killed in a street riot. The situation was 
a very delicate one, but the authorities met 
it diplomatically, offered a reward for the 
capture of the offenders, passed resolutions in 
council and finally voted to erect a memorial 
to the Chevalier. This obligation has never 
been fulfilled. The committee on libraries of 
this legislature looked into the subject, and 
as a result a proper memorial is likely to be 
erected. 

Rep. Adams is also on roads and bridges. 
He came to the legislature in 1904 known as 
the man who accomplished the defeat of 
James F. Carey in the socialist stronghold in 
Haverhill. He is very popular, and is re- 
garded generally as a good fellow. He was 
born in Lawrence in 1852, and is superinten- 
dent of a shoe factory. His ambition does 
not run in political lines, but he makes a 
good, solid representative and there is no 
reason to believe that he cannot be returned 
to the house as long as he cares to come. 


* James Sidney Allen. 


Legislative service dating back to war 
times has fairly earned for James 8S. Allen, 


the kindly and right-minded member from 
Brockton, the title of ‘‘dean’’ of the house. 
Like his distinguished fellow-citizen, the gov- 


ernor, Mr, Allen has been a shoemaker aud 
manufacturer, but some time ago he retired 
from active business life. 

He was born in Hast Bridgewater July 3, 
1831, and first served in the legislature in 
1864 from that town, He was again a mem- 
ber of the lower branch in 1871, and was sent 
to the senate from the Plymouth district in 
1882 and 1883, being chairman of water supply 
and drainage in the latter year. 

For 88 years he was in the shoe business, 
later taking up insurance, the interim  be- 
tween his service in the senate and his election 
again to the house in 1903 being that of the 
active business man ready and willing also 
to give his time to public affairs. 

He is chairman of the committee on parishes 
and religious societies and a member of fed- 
era! relations. In his varied legislative service 
he has been a prominent member of many im- 
portant committees, including the committee 
on taxing corporations, on the discharge of 
sewage into Boston harbor, the rebuilding of 
the state workhouse at Bridgewater, all of 
them special committees, and on labor, street 
railways, water supply, drainage and elec- 
tions. In 1904 he was a member of the com- 
mittee on education. 

His town offices have included that of select- 
man and school committeeman. He enjoys to 
the fullest extent the confidence of his fellow- 
legislators and is, perhaps, closer to the gov- 
ernor than any other republican member. He 
has had the honor of calling to order, as the 
senior member, the houses of 1904 and 1905. 


Henry S. Ames. 


Judge Henry S. Ames of Orange is of the 
type of western Massachusetts legislator 
which makes the delegation as a whole from 


the four western counties a potent influence 
in the lower branch, ‘ : 

He is a second year man, serving on the 
judiciary and being chairman of the commit- 
tee on bills in the third reading, the latter a 
committee place that carries with it a great 
deal of responsibility and hard work. He is 
a New Yorker with a western education. He 
was born in Mt. Morris, May 21, 1861, and 
finished his education in the Michigan uni- 
versity, completing his academic course in 
1883 and graduating from the law school of 
that institution in 1885. He was formerly 
special justice of the East Franklin district 
eourt, hence his title. ’ : 

This year Judge Ames has been chiefly in- 
terested in the passage of a bill to exempt 
certain buildings and theatres from the pro- 
visions of the law relative to fire escapes. It 
was a meritorious measure, Judge Ames’ chief 
motive being to save the opera house in 
Orange. It was the irony of fate, that after 
getting his bill through, the Orange opera 
house should be destroyed by fire. 

He has been ‘mentioned’? as a_ possible 
candidate for the speakership. It is not likely 
that there will be a vacancy next year, but 
there seems to be no reason for believing that 
the judge will not be returned for a third 
term. If he is and becomes an active candi- 
date for the honor, he will undoubtedly have 
a strong hacking which wil] not be confined 
to the western part of the state. 


William H. Ames. 


A wealthy man himself, and the representa- 
tive of a rich and powerful family, William 


H. Ames of Easton has been a conspicuous 
figure in the legislature of 1905. He has been 
pointed out to visitors at the state house as 
“Billy’’ Ames, the son of the ex-governor, and 
his work, particularly on the public lighting 
committee, has shown that he possesses much 
of the practical common sense for which his 
father was distinguished. 

Ames was selected by Speaker Frothingham 
for the public lighting committee, and in 
picking his man the young speaker selected, 


perhaps, better than he knew. It would not 
be fair to say that Ames dominated the coim- 
mittee, but it is entirely within the facts to 
say that his advice and influence went a long 
way towards bringing out of a choatic situa- 
tion a decent solution. Rep. Ames’ natural 
affiliations were with the great interests which 
were seeking legislation for capitalization of 
the gas companies but, to his credit be it said, 
he stood out for a capitalization which he 
believed would be for the interest of the peo- 
ple, and aided materially in arriving at the 
solution of the great problem before the legis- 
lature. Mr. Ames is a native of North Easton, 
where is located the great Ames shovel in- 
dustry, and was born in 1861. He is an Adams 
academy man and took a special course at the 
Institute of Technology. He is a manufac- 
turer and trustee, a national bank director 
and the president of a savings bank. He has 
been active in local affairs as water commis- 
sioner, chairman of the school board and in 
other town offices of a similar character. 


James R. Anderson. 


Rep. James R. Anderson of Pelham, a first 
year man, has acquired a reputation for sound 
common sense and intelligent application to 
the work of the legislature. He is not a talk- 
ing member, but he has been found voting 
right on the important questions which have 


been before the legislature. With two com- 
mittee appointments, labor and towns, Mr. 
Anderson has had his full share of commit- 
tee work this session. It may be said that he 
is not regarded as a “‘labor’’ man on the com- 
mittee in the common acceptance of that 
word. He has been against any radical labor 
legislation, and while he believes that labor 
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has rights which ought to he respected, he 
has not hesitated to inform his colleagues 
that the employer of labor under present eco- 
nomic couditions has no easy row to hoe. 

Rep. Anderson’s chief interest this session, 
however, has concerned the agricultural col- 
lege at Amherst. He announced himself early 
in the session against the system at the agri- 
cultural college of selling produce in com- 
petition with farmers, and while no legisla- 
tion affecting this custom was suggested or 
passea, the protest of the member from Pel- 
ham has had its effect. There was a bill for 
an appropriation of $50,000 for new buildings 
at the college which went through all right 
and it might have been the anxiety of the 
trustees to get this money which made them 
willing to grant Mr. Anderson some conces- 
sions. Mr. Anderson is an active republican, 
being chairman of the town committee. He 
has held many town offices, including school 
committee and selectman. He was born in 
Lowell in 1859. 


Charles A. Andrews. 


Holyoke’s representative for two years on 
the ways and means committee, Charles A. 
Andrews has made his influence felt both in 
the committee room und on the floor of the 
house. He is an insurance man, with the 
knowledge of financial matters without which 
no man in these days of close competition in 
insurance can hope to be successful. Mr. 
Andrews has invariably been on what he be- 
lieved to be the right, if not always popular, 
side of public questions. Notably was this 
true in regard to the veterans’ gratuity bill, 
the adverse report thereon from the ways and 
means committee having been placed in the 
hands of Mr. Andrews to defend “on the floor 
of the house. He was facing certain defeat 
when he addressed the legislators, but he made 
an earnest and logical presentation of the case 
from the point of view of the committeg. 


of the Hampden Electric 


In the matter 
company, the incorporation of which was be- 
lieved to be detrimental in some respects to 
the city of Holyoke, Mr. Andrews secured the 
adoption of amendments to protect the cities 
of Holyoke and Chicopee, both of which have 


municipal plants. For his work on this bill 
he received high praise in the newspapers in 
his city and the western part of the state. 
Rep. Andrews is a native of Holyoke, his date 
of birth being July 2, 1872, and is a graduate 
of Amherst. Prior to taking up the insurance 
business he was a teacher in the _ public 
schools of Holycke. 


William A. Bailey. 


William A. Bailey is one of the two repre- 
sentatives from the city of Northampton in 
the legislature of 1905. A new man to legis- 
lative work Rep. Bailey secured an _ im- 
portant committee appointment, being placed 
on the committee on mercantile affairs. He 
has not been conspicuous aS a speech-maker 
on the floor of the house, but in the committee 
of which he has been a member he has been 
obliged to pass on many important subjects. 
The question of building laws, the granting 
of charters for commercial purposes, the 
organization of corporations and _ kindred 
matters are referred to this committee as well 
as the regulation of telegraph and telephone 
rates, ete. If he has been one of the silent 
members on the floor no complaint has been 
made of lack of industry on the part of the 
Northampton man in the committee. 

Rep. Bailey was born in Pelham Sept. 26, 
1849, and was educated in the public schools. 
He has been a mason, contractor, builder and 
brick manufacturer and is one of the suc- 
eessful business men of the little Hampshire 
county city. In public affairs he has had 
service on the school committee but his chief 
local interest has been in the fire department. 
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For a quarter of a century he has been a 
member of the Northampton department, 
being chief of the department for six years. 


He was a major in the 3d regiment and Is the 
president of three county agricultural so- 


cieties, 
George O. Baker.’ 
Capt. George O. Baker of New Bedford is 


the democratic member of the delegation from 
that city. Quiet and unassuming, the old 
sailor has been one of the silent legislators 
during his two years of service. His first 
speech he made recently on the bill for New 
Bedford’s exemption from the debt limit, his 
recognition by the speaker being the signal 
for an outburst of applause, for, although not 
talkative ou the floor of the house, Capt. 
Baker is very popular with the members of 
the legislature generally. 

He is a “real’’ whaler, having sailed the 
seas from 1865 until 189. In this quarter of 
a century the captain had many experiences, 
and these he relates in a most entertaining 
way. 

Ifis chief foil this session has been Capt. 
“Bill” Dunham of Nantucket, and many and 
divers arguments have the two had in the 
lobby, always to the amusement and edijica- 
tion of a group of fellow-legislatcrs as to the 
various duties of seamen on bourd a whaling 
ship. 

The captain was born in Dartmouth in 1835. 
He was called as a witness at The Hague 
tribunal in 1902 to testify in the Behring sea 
sealing controversy. He has been a registrar 
of voters for 12 years, and long snce retired 


from active seafaring life. In the house of 
1904 he was on the committee on drainage, 
and this year was given two important com- 
mittee places, on the committee on elections 
and the committee on prisons. 


Arthur W. Barker. 


While the members of the Lynn delegation 
in the lower branch of the legislature have 
had little of importance directly affecting 
their own city which called for united and 
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strenuous work on their part, there have been 
eertain projects, including some for the dredg- 
ing of Saugus river, which have been of 
especial interest to the members from that 
part of Essex county, and for these Arthur 
W. Barker of Lynn, representing the 12th Es- 
sex district, has been an earnest advocate. He is 
a careful legislator and has done conscientious 
work both in committee and on the floor. 
His committee, public health, has had before 


it this year the bills to prevent the adultera- 
tion of foods, and on this subject, with the 
other members, Rep. Barker has displayed a 
deep and worthy interest. 

Mr. Barker is a man of mature judgment 
and practical common sense. He has been a 
carpenter and is now a master builder. He 
is a Mason, a Knight Templar and a member 
of the Odd Fellows. He was born in Hast 
Stoneham, Me., Sept. 19, 1847, and received 
his education in the public schools. 


George L. Barnes. 


Rep. George L. Barnes of Weymouth, one of 
the youngest members of the legislature, was 
born in the town which he represents in the 
lower branch June 27, 1879. He served first in 
the legislature of 1904. This year he was re- 
appointed to the committee on public lighting 
and necessarily has been much in the public 
eye. He has been a forceful factor on the 
committee during the whole time that it has 


been considering the various bills relating to 
the gas situation in Boston. He made him- 
self felt in the executive committee sessions 
when the division was apparent. It got to be 
a regular thing to refer to one faction in the 
committee as “Barnes and his crowd,’ and it 
was his “crowd” that finally won out. 

The Weymouth man is credited with haying 
decided convictions, and the courage to stand 
for them privately and publicly. He is a law- 
yer aud secretary of the republican town com- 
mittee. During the discussion of the gas 
problem it was represented to Barnes that if 
he showed the right spirit it would stand him 
in good stead in the future. But, satisfied 
that he has several hundred good fellows in 

Weymouth who would be willing to go to a 


eaucus any time he wanted them to, he was 
not tempted. Besides being in the public 
lighting committee, he is chairman of the 
committee on engrossed bills. This takes up 
not a little time and Mr. Barnes finds himself 
pretty much occupied during legislative ses- 
sions. He is on the board of directors of 
several banking institutions and is regarded 
as one of the coming men in his section. 


James Barr. 


Rep. James Barr, one of the second year 
men of the Worcester County delegation in the 
legislature, has been an _ influential factor 
in securing the passage of legislation for a 
new union passenger station in the city of 
Worcester. 

This question, so vitally important to the 
citizens of Worcester, has been pending in 
the legislature for several years. This year 
the Worcester delegation got together and 
the result has been the passage of a Dill. 
Almost without exception, a man _ serv- 
ing his second term in the legislature has a 
wider acquaintance and much greater. influ- 


ence than a first year man, and Mr. Barr has 
been no exception to this rule. 

Mr. Barr, who comes to the legislature from 
the city of et Ne a native of Ireland, 
n : 


and was born He came to this 


country early in life, and was educated in the 
public schools here. He has always been in- 
terested in public affairs, and has served in 


the Fitchburg common council. He is a 
Mason, an Odd Fellow, a member of _ the 
Scottish Clans and of the A. O. U Rep. 


Barr has two committee places, drainage and 
libraries. 


James T. Barrett. 


The delegation from Cambridge and the 
minority party in the legislature were 
strengthened when Rep. James T. Barrett was 
elected to ‘the lower branch from the 3d 


Middlesex district. The Cambridge man is 


one of the best speakers in the house. His 
hes been a meteoric career in politics, and 
his success in the University city indicates 
almost as plainly as the election of a demo- 


cratic mayor the way in which the political 
pendulum is swinging there. 

Rep. Barrett is a native of Ireland. He 
was born in 1870. It was not so very many 
years ago that he came to this country and 
to Cambridge to live. As soon as he could 
do so legaliy he got into politics and from 
the very outset he has been successful. He 
was educated in the national schools of his 
native country, so that he did not have the 
advantage, which many foreign born citizens 
secure who come here while very young, of 
association in school days with men who 
might afterwards be helpful in a_ political 
canvass. Barrett was obliged to stand abso- 
lutely on his own record. 

He has served in the Cambridge city gov- 
ernment and has always been aggressive and 
fearless in taking a stand on any subject on 
which he has been called upon to vote. No 
small part of his strength and popularity is 
probably due to his membership in various 
social organizations. He is an ardent Irish- 
man and a conspicuous member of the A. O. 
H., the I. N. F., the U. I. L., the Knights of 
Columbus and the Elks. His business is that 
of contractor and he is a prominent member 
of the Citizens’ Trade association. His prin- 
cipal committee assignment for 1905 is con- 
stitutional amendments. 


George H. Battis. 


One of the busiest men in the legislature is 
the representative from the ist Suffolk dis- 
trict, George H. Battis. Fortunately he knows 
the ropes at the state house pretty well and 
consequently can cover more ground in much 
less time than could a new man. He was in 
the legislature in 1908 and in 1904. each year 
serving cn important committees. 

When John L. Bates was’ governor Mr. 
Battis was looked upon in a way as the gov- 
ernor’s personal representative on the floor. 
This year Mr. Battis fathered a bill to com- 
pel county employes to live in the county in 
which they were employed. He succeeded in 
getting a favorable report from the commit- 
tee on public service but, through no fault of 
his, the measure failed of passage in the legis: 


lature. He was more successful in his adyo- 
cacy of various salary bills for county em- 
ployes. 

Prior to coming to the legislature Mr. Battis 
served two terms in the Boston common coun- 
cil and before that was chairman of the Ward 
1 republican committee. ‘This year Mr. Battis 
has been an important member of the com- 
mittees on counties and public health, to the 
work of each having given faithful and in- 
telligent service. He is connected with various 
societies, including the Masons, Odd Fellows, 
Red Men, A. O. U. W. and also with organiza- 
tions purely local to the section of the city 
in which he makes his home He is a native 
of Boston, and was born Jan. 19, 18638. 


Fred A. Bearse. 


Rep. Fred A. Bearse of Springfield is one 
of the veteran legislators of the house. This 
is the fifth consecutive year that he has 
served in the lower branch and, despite con- 
tests in his district, he has received the popu- 
lar indorsement each time he has been a 
candidate, both in the caucus and at the polls. 

Bearse is one of the young men of the legis- 
lature, having been born in Springfield in 
1871. His important legislative service has 
been on the committee on public lighting, 
which has had so much to do with the Boston 
gas situation, and on the committee on state 
house and election laws. In 1998 he was a 
member of the special committee appointed to 
make the ‘‘coal’’ investigation, so called. This 
committee held hearings in various parts of 
the state and reported a bill for the licensing 
of coal dealers. The subject was a most im- 
portant one at the time, and as one of the 
members of the special! committee Mr. Bearse 


bore his full share of the work which de- 
volved upon them. 

An insnrance man, he was this year placed 
on the committee on insurance, holding his 


old place as clerk of the committee on public 


lighting. Before coming to the legislature he 
served in the common council and the board 
of aldermen of Springfield, graduating from 
the latter body to his seat in the great and 
general court. Like many other members of 
both branches of the legislature of 1905, he is 
a Mason. 


Frank P. Bennett, Jr. 


Frank P. Bennett, Jr., of Saugus has many 
of the traits which distinguished his father 
during the latter’s years of service in the 


general court. The elder Bennett was alert, 
aggressive and courageous, and these quali- 
ties the son has already shown in the twe 
years which he has served in the lower 


* branch. 


He has advanced various matters of large 
importance, notably the scheme for the estab- 
lishment of technical schools to teach shoc- 
making. This was a measure in which the 
citizens of Lymn and other shoe centers of the 
state were much interested. It was less 
broad than Goy. Douglas’ suggestions for gen- 
eral trade schools and met the same sort of 
opposition from the labor unions. Mr. Ben- 
nett could see no reason why this other im- 
portant industry of the state should not be 
treated as generously as the textile industry 
has been. 

He hes also been interested in the gypsy 
moth bills, Saugus being one of the towns in- 
fected with the pest. In his first year in the 
heuse he was placed on the committee on 
labor and public seryice and this year he was 
appointed to one of the vacancies on ways and 
means. 2 committee on which the _ senior 
Bennett rendered the state valuable service. 

Rep. Bennett talks very well. He speaks 
not too often, always commands the attention 
of the house and is forceful and logical in de- 
bate. He is one ef the young men in the 
house, born in Palermo, Me., in 1878, and is a 
Harvard man, class of 1900. In business he 
is associated with his father in the publica- 
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tion of trade journals. He is a member of ford idea, which Mr. Birch so clearly pre- 
the 2d corps of Cadets. sented, related to the sale of poultry. He was 


March G. Bennett. 


Speaker Frothingham’s colleague from Ward 
11 would probably have been quite willing to 
have shifted to some one else the distasteful 
task of taking the initial step to unseat a 
fellow-member of the legislature. Rep. March 
G. Bennett of Ward 11 introduced the order 
which resulted in declaring vacant the seat 
of Rep. Thomas F, Curley of the 17th Suffolk 
district, who was convicted of false imper- 
sonation in a civil service examination. That 
unpleasant event of the early days of the 
legislatve session of 1905 brought March Ben- 
nett. whether he wished it or not, very much 
into the lime-light and at the outset of the 
session he beczme known to about every mem- 
ber, new and old. The Ward 11 man would 
have commanded attention anyway, although 
perhaps not so early in the session if it had 
not been for the Curley case. He is on the 
committee on metropolitan affairs, one of the 
most important in the legislature, and on the 
various Boston bills which have been before 
the committee he has been regarded as one of 
the soundest members. He was the author 


of a “Greater Boston’’ scheme which found 
more public favor than any measure of a 
similar nature which has been before the 


legislature in recent years. He made the 


fight against allowing tke city of Boston to 
borrow money to pay the interest on loans, 
and on other matters aftecting the city and 
the taxpayers he has been active and in- 
fluential. He has served in the Boston com- 
mon council, where his independent attitude 
won for him general praise. He was born 
in Errol, N. H., in 1869. He has been active- 
ly interested in republican polities for several 
years. 


George F. Birch. 


Rep. George F. Birch of Milford came down 
to the legislature with a mission, and while 


he has been unable to conduct it to a success- 
ful end he is by no means discouraged aud 
hopes for better things next year. The Mil- 


the father of a bill to provide that shippers 
shall be compelled to ‘“‘draw’’ poultry before 
sending it to market. Powerful interests 
naturally were arrayed against the Milford 
man, who is a provision dealer himself, and 
knew something of the evil which he proposed 
to correct by legislative action. 

The ‘‘drawn poultry bill,’ as it came to be 
known in the house, had the support of the 
state board of health authorities, but it did 
not have the backing of the large shippers of 
poultry. It went down to defeat, although 
Mr. Birch succeeded in getting the committee 
on public health, of which he is a conspicuous 
member, to report favorably upon it. The 
member from Milford has developed in the 
first year into one of the strong men of the 
house. Naturally a good debater, he has sur- 
prised his colleagues by the facility with 
which on occasions he has quoted both the 
old and the new testament. Mr. Birch may 
not have been letter-perfect, but, aside from 
the chaplain, who is never present during 
legislative debates, there is really no one 
in the house courageous enough to question the 
accuracy of Brother Rirch’s scriptural quota- 
tions. He is a native of Milford, born in 
1848, and has been for many years more or 
less active in local affairs, serving as overseer 
of the poor for 18 years, and as selectman for 
three years, being chairman of the latter 
board for one year. 


Henry E. Bodurtha. 


The name Bodurtha is a new one in the 
Massachusetts legislature, but it has been 
known for generatious in Hampden county. 
In severai of the towns in that section of the 
state a Bodurtha has been on the board of 
selectmen, or otherwise prominently connected 
with town affairs, almost continuously ever 
since the family came to this country. Curi- 
ously enough there are two Bodurthas in the 
legislature of 1905. They are cousins, and 
they differ in politics, as they have apparently 
on most questions outside of polities upon 
which they have had to vote in the legisla- 
ture this year. 


Henry EK. Bodurtha is a democrat, repre- 
senting the 2d Hampden district, and is a 
resident of the town of Agawam. This is a 


district in the one-term precedent is 


which 
pretty firmly established, the district compris- 
ing a number of small towns in the county. 
Rep. Bodurtha is one of the quiet members of 
the legislature, with a mind of his own and 
with sufficient experience in public affairs to 
give him an intelligent grasp of the large and 


important questions which come before the 
legislature. 

He is a member of the committee on agri- 
culture, a place for which his experience as 
a practical farmer eminently qualifies him. 
He is a native of Agawam, haying been born 
in 1865, graduating from Worcester academy 
in 1884. For 10 years he has been a member 
of the board of selectmen of Agawam. - 


Stephen H. Bodurtha. 


Few tirst year men in the legislature have 
the fortune to acquire great personal popu- 
larity before the session closes. Rep. Bodur- 
tha of Blandford, farmer, lumberman and 
gereral good fellow, has been an exception to 
the rule. He has found his place in the af- 
fections of his colleagues. It is said of 
Bodurtha of Blandford that he is “the most 
popular man in the legislature.’’ This is 
simply because he has been absolutely frank 
and open and entirely fair. He was interested 
in the Hampden electric bill, and he made no 
secret of the fact that he would benefit 
through the purchase of the water supply, 
whether Holyoke or Spriugfield won. He did 
not want the bill to come before the legisla- 
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ture this year, but it came and Bodurtha was 
with it for public and not for private reasons. 
No one doubted him or. accused him of being 
influenced by seltish motives. ‘The land and 
water privilege which will eventually he ac- 
quired is owned by Mr. Bodurtha, and this 


fact he made no attempt to conceal. A very 
strong temperance man, he secured an ap- 
propriate committee assignment, that of the 
committee on water supply. Mr. Bodurtha is 
a republican and will probably be returned 
for a second term. His friends predict a 
career of unusual usefulness if he remains in 
the legislature. He is a native of. West Gran- 
ville, born in 1858. 


Richard Bossidy. 


To hold more town offices than Schofield of 
Ipswich is to be famous. The Essex county 
member, ever since he has been in the legis- 
lature, has held the record. This year, how- 
ever, the laurels have been appropriated by 
Rep. Richard Bossidy of West Steckbridge, a 
democrat who represents a very close district, 
which is perhaps slightly republican. The 
little book of hiographical sketches, prepared 
each year for members of the legislature, does 
not contain a list of Mr. Bossidy’s many town 
offices. He is put down as a constable only. 
It is said of Mr. Bossidy that when he returns 
to West Stockbridge each week he makes at 
least one arrest, takes his man down and locks 
him up and is on hond Monday morning to pay 
his fine. The representative’s friends in the 


legislature tell this story and are of the opin- 
ion that the constable does this as a weekly 
diversion and not because he is anxious to 
enforce the keeping of the peace. The repub- 
lican custom in the district is to send a man 
to the legislature for one year only, but it is 
not improbable that the democrats will again 
nominate Mr. Bossidy and that he wili be 
elected. He is on the committee on towns, 
which this session has had few matters of 
importance to consider. In the house in vot- 
ing on questions Mr. Bossidy follows the demo- 
ecrats pretty closely. He is a native of West 
Stockbridge, born in 1864, and has been suc- 
cessively a teamster, quarryman and foreman 
of a yuarry. 


Edward A. Bower. 


As clerk of the committee on public service, 
Rep. Edward A. Bower of Methuen has been 
one of the busy men of the legislature, keep- 
ing track of the grist of bills and petitions 
for salary increases which have been referred 
to the committee. As a rule this committee 
has a thankless task, the work calling for 
fine discrimination and the exercise of a good 
deal of judgment if the applications for salary 
increases are to be settled on their merits. 

Rep. Bower is one of the younger men in 
the legislature, but he came to the house with 
a good deal of experience in public affairs. 
He has been a member of the school commit- 
tee of Methuen on its board of selectmen for 
three years, and is prominent in the business 
and social life of the town which -he has so 
well represented. One of the druggists in the 
legislature, he found himself called upon to 
pass upon a variety of bills from the public 


health committee affecting patent medicines, 
and on these he voted conscientiously and 
without allowing his judgment to be warped 
by personal interests. Mr. Bower is a native 
of Lawrence, born in 1869, and was graduated 
from the Methuen high school. He belongs 
to the Masons, Odd Fellows and’ Knights of 
Pythias. 


Rolfe Bradbury. 


Rep. Rolfe Bradbury of Lowell claims the 
state of Maine as his birthplace, being a na- 
tive of the same town, Buckfield, in which 
ex-Goy. John D. Long first saw the light of 
dey. This is his first year in the legislature, 
and as a member of the delegation which 
represents the 25th Middlesex district, he has 
had his full share in shaping the legislation 
of 1905. The first-year man is always at a 
disadvantage on account of his unfamiliarity 
with legislative procedure, but the Lowell 
member has shown a marked aptitude for his 
work, and in this respect has been one of the 


leading new-men in the house. He has been 
on the committees on drainage and parishes and 
religious societies, clerk of the last named, and 
while the committee work has not been strenu- 
ous, Rep. Bradbury has paid close attention to 
his duties on the floor of the house. 


Mr. Bradbury is a business man of promi- 
nence in Lowell, being a wholesale grocer and 
dealer in proprietary medicine. The session 
of the legislature of 1905 has been notable 
for the amount of legislation introduced af- 
fecting proprietary medicines, and the Lowell 
man in consequence has found much therein 
to claim his interest. He was born in 1861 
and was educated in public and private 
schools. 


Eugene T. Brazzell. 


Rep. Eugene T. Brazzell of South Boston, 
the 18th Suffolk district, as it appears in 
the state manual, is the type of hustling 
young democratic politician of which the 
peninsular district produces a not inconsider- 
able number. He achieved prominence locall 
a year ago in the Boston common council 
when as a member of the committee on appro- 
priations, he introduced an order that provis- 
ion be made in the appropriations bill to be 
reported to the city council for advancing the 
wages of city laborers from $2 per day to 
$2.15 per day. The mayor sent a_ special 
message on the matter, suggesting that if 
wages were raised the number of employes 
would have to be cut down. In the face of 
this the young councilman from Ward 13 de- 
cided to retire from the fight for a higher 
wage for the city laborers. He protested, 
however, that it would be infinitely better to 
raise the wages of city laborers than to spend 
thousands of dollars in the entertainment of 
guests of the city or to squander the money 
of the city in “split contracts.’’ His pungent 


remarks on this subject probably were of 
some assistance to Brazzell when he made 
his contest in Ward 13 last fall for nomina- 
tion and subsequently for election to the 
Icwer branch of the legislature. 

For a first year man he has been fairly 
active. He was assigned to the committee on 
water supply. Mr. Brazzell was born in South 
Boston, March 21, 1878. He was educated In 
the public schools and is a printer by trade. 
He is a member of the Heptasophs, the 
Young Men’s Catholic association, the Frank- 
lin association and other organizations. 


Edward H. Brewer. 


The member from Dalton, the home of Sen. 
Crane, came to the legislature for bis first 
term in 1904 and on account of the close per- 
sonal relations which exist between Edward 
H. Brewer and his distinguished kinsman and 
constituent, the former’s vote on important 
matters is always watched with interest. 
Rightly or not. he is credited anyway with 
reflecting the views of the junior senator on 
the large matters, particularly if there is a 
political side. 

If the truth were known, it is very prob- 
able that the Dalton member votes with much 
less thought to the personal wishes of Sen. 
Crane than is generally supposed. He is re- 
garded as a conservative, hard-headed man of 
good judgment, with convictions and the cour- 
age always to stand by them. ‘There have 
been no matters from his district om which 
he has been obliged to make a contest this 
year in the legislature. 

He is chairman of the committee on pay- 
roll, but his principal committee is that of 
public charities which, among other matters 
of large importance, has had to consider Gov. 
Douglas’ special message containing the recom- 
mendation for a transfer of the state prison 
from Charlestown to Nashawena island in 
Buzzard’s bay. 

Mr. Brewer did not believe thoroughly in 
the wisdom of the governor’s plan, and al- 
though he did not appear as a dissenter, 
he reserved his right to dissent when the 


‘eT 


report of his committee was sent into the 
house. He took the ground that the isolation 
of the prison would make it more difficult 
for the relatives of those incarcerated to see 
the prisoners. 

This sympathetic 
shared in by 


while 
of the 


however, 
inembers 


view, 


some of the 


committee, was not sufficiently strong to de- 

feat the propesition. Rep. Brewer was born 

“e Wilbraham in 1851. He is a 32d degree 
ason. 


William M. Brigham. 


Rep. William M. Brigham of Marlboro is a 
republican member of the legislature, and is the 
chairman of the committee on cities, which 
has a very large number of important matters 
referred to it each year for consideration. 

The Marlboro man has had a long Iecgisla- 
tive experience. He has been in the lower 
branch continuously in the legislature since 


1899 and has served on many important com- 
mittees. He has been on the judiciary com- 
mittee, chairman of constitutional amend- 
ments, chairman of cities and on the commit- 
tee on rules. He has also served on many im- 
portant special committees. 

It goes without saying that he has a good 
deal of influence in the legislature. He is 
classified as an ‘independent republican,’’ and 
is found voting quite as often with the demo- 
crats as the republicans. The matter in which 
he was chiefly interested this year, as well as 
last, was the old-age pension bill. He secured 
about twice as many votes for his measure 
this year as he did last, and is corresponding- 
ly encouraged. This is a measure which has 
the support of Rey. Edward Byerett Hale and 
other prominent men. 

He is associate justice of Marlboro police 
court and a trustee of estates. He will prob- 
ably be returned to the iegislature as long as 
he cares to be a candidate. Rep. Brigham is 
prominent in the Sons of Veterans and was 
chairman of the republican city committee 
of Marlboro for six vears. He was born in 
1864, and is a native of Marlboro. 
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Henry W. Brown. 


That the committee on counties has had 
such smooth sailing this session is due largely 
to the tact of the house chairman, Rep. 
Henry W. Brown of Seekonk. Mr. Brown is 
not new to legislative work nor to the con- 
sideration of the class of matters which are 
referred annually to the committee on coun- 
ties, for he was on the committee on counties 
in 1904. The county matters of importance 
include the county appropriation and _ esti- 
mate bills, the projects for new county build- 
ings, etc., the committee on counties being a 
sort of ways and means committee for county 


- expenditures. 


Rep. Brown was born in Seekonk, Oct. 14, 
1856. He has lived there all his life, and has 
been very active in the business, political and 
social life of the town. For 18 years he has 
been a member of the board of selectmen and 
assessors, being chairman of the board the 


last three years. He has been secretary of 
the republican town committee five years and 
its chairman for three years. His business is 
that of market gardener. He is prominent in 
the Masons and Knights Templar. 


‘John J. Butler. 


One of the two democratic representatives 
from Ward i8, Boston, is John J. Butler, who 
is serving his second term in the lower 
branch. In the legislature of 1904 he was a 
member of the special committee appointed 
to consider the relations between employers 
and employes, and on this committee labored 
zealously for the interest of the wage-earners 
of the commonwealth. This year Rep. Butler is 
on two committees, constitutional amendments 


the first of which the 


before 
women suffrage and other important questions 
affecting the constitution are heard. 

Rep. Butler was born in Ireland, June 7, 


and libraries, 


1865, and was educated in the national 
schools. He came to this country soon after 
leaving school and has been successful both 
in business and in politics. He started in as 
a car driver, later was station master and 
afterwards became a collector. Like most of 
his fellow countrymen who have migrated to 


the United States, Rep. Butler retains an 
ardent affection for his native land. He is a 
member of the A. O. H., the Knights of Co~ 
lumbus, the John Mitchell Literary associa- 
ee and the Metropolitan Mutual Aid asso~- 
ciation. 


Robert D. Cadagon. 


During his two years of service in the lower 
branch of the state legislature Rep. Robert 
D. Cadagon of Adams, representing the 3¢@ 
Berkshire district, has established a reputa- 


tion as a clean and consistent democrat. He 
has been less prominent in debate than some 
of the more talkative members of the house, 
but his attitude on any measure has never 
been questioned, and he has given faithful at- 
tention both to the work of his committee and 
to the business of the house. There have been 
few matters cf special importance before the 
legislature affecting Mr. Cadagon’s district, 
but he has been called upon to interest him- 
self in seeing that several small town bills 
were properly introduced and pushed through. 

The Adams man is this year a member of 
the committee on election laws, a committee 
that has had more contests on the floor of the 
house than almost any other. In the legisla- 
ture of 1904 Rep. Cadagon was a member of 
the committee on liquor law which has before 
it each year the various measures affecting 
the sale of liquor in Boston. One year of this 
was suflicient for Mr. Cadagon, so at the 
opening of the session of 1905 he was trans- 
ferred to a committee where the work would 
be more congenial. 

Rep. Cadagon was born in Adams, June 6, 
1870, and was educated in the public schools. 
He is a grocer. He is a member of the K. C., 
oe and the Robert Emmet Benefit asso- 
ciatien. 


George H. Cadigan. 


Rep. George H. Cadigan of the 4th Suffolk 
district is a product of the Charlestown school 
of politics. That means that whatever of 


political success is won can be achieved only 
by continuous and persistent effort. Nothing 
comes to him who waits on Charlestown poli- 
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tics, and the young men in the democracy in 
that section of the city realize this even be- 
fore their names are on the voting lists. 

Rep. Cadigan is first of all a good democrat. 
He believes that active democrats should be 
recognized in the making of appointments, 
both by the governor and the mayor, and that 
the organization as such should be recognized. 

Rep. Cadigan has served two years on the 
committee on taxation, and this year especial- 
ly the committee has had many important 
problems before it for consideration. These 
have included the taxation of legacies and 
successions, a matter upon which Gov. Doug- 
las sent a special message to the legislature, 
the general revision of the laws relative to 
the taxation of corporations, etc. The Charles- 
town member served in the Boston common 
council for three years before coming to the 
legislature. 

Rep. Cadigan was born in Worcester, Feb. 
22, 1873, and was educated in the _ public 
schoo!s. He is an iron moulder by trade. He 
is a member of the various political clubs in 
his district and of division 37, A. O. H. 


Edward C. Callahan. 


The members of the legislature of a year 
ago who returned to the state house this year 
have missed during a large part of the ses- 
sion Rep. Edward C. Callahan, who was in 
1904 a not inconspicuous member of the 
lower branch. Mr. Callahan has been ill 
much of the session, but he showed up a few 
weeks before prorogation and was warmly 
welcomed on ali sides. 

During the session of 1904 his speeches in- 
dicated his active labor sympathies and made 
an impression on the house. No one ever 
doubted his meas- 


absolute sincerity in the 


ures he espoused. Last year he was on the 
committee on banks and banking, and this 
year he was appointed to that committee and 
also to the committee on bills in the third 
reading, a really working committee. On 


neither, of course, has he been able to do 
much work. 
Rep. Callahan is a native of Ireland, and 


was born March 14, 1874. He went to public 
and private schools there and finished his 
education in the public schools of Hartford, 
Conn. He is a zealous worker in the cause 
of Ireland, and for nine years has been secre- 
tary of the United Irish societies. From 1887 
to 1889 he was a member of the Lawrence 
common council, and there received the train- 
ing which fitted him for legislative work. He 
has been a mill operative, his occupation at 
present being given as clerk. 


John W. Chapin. 


The 2d Franklin district is represented this 
year by John W. Chapin of Bernardston, 
selectman, highway commissioner, overseer of 
the poor and leading citizen generally in his 
community. Rep. Chapin’s course in the 
house justifies the confidence in which he is 
evidently regarded by the people of his home 
town. He has gained a reputation for sound 
judgment and is regarded as one of the sub- 
stantial men of the legislature. 

Rep. Chapin has been on two committees, 
labor and public service. It can be _ said, 
entirely within the truth, that the radical 
labor men in the committee and in the house 
do not count Rep. Chapin as one of their num- 
ber. Thoughtful and conservative in regard 
to labor measures, he has also believed in 
making haste slowly on the committee on pub- 
lie service when the question of raising the 
salaries of state, county or municipal officials 
already well paid comes up. His attitude has 
‘been entirety consistent throughout. 

Rep. Chapin has had no measure of super- 
lative importance affecting his district, about 
the only matter being a water bill in which 


one of the towns in his district was interested 
and which he succeeded in pushing through 
to a successful issue. 

Mr. Chapin is a native of Bernardston, 
born June 28, 1859. He was educated in the 


public schools and in the Powers institute. 
He is a manufacturer of lumber and a large 
lumber dealer besides, being a farmer of sub- 
stantiai means. He is a Mason and a member 
of the Royal Arch Chapter. He is also a mem- 
ber of the republican town committee. 


James W. Chrystal. 


At the outset of the session of 1905, Rep. 
James W. Chrystal of North Adams, one of 
the western democratic members, came into 
prominence as a result of the Curley. incident. 
He was one of the first of the out-of-towu 
democrats who declared with emphasis that 
he did not propose to stand by the Ward 17 
man simply because he was a democrat, and 
further he declared that he would not be 
bound by any caucus vote of the minority 
party on the Curley matter. The newspapers, 
in his own section of the state especially, 
held him up as a inodel of independence, and 
there is no doubt that his attitude on this sub- 
ject added to his prestige. 

Mr. Chrystal is a second year man. He 
made a reputation for conservatism in the 
house of 1904 and nothing has happened this 
year to impair his stauding in this respect. 
One of the younger members of the legisla- 
ture, the North Adams man has modestly re- 
frained from addressing the house save when 
he has had something to say, and on these 
occasions he has always heen given respectful 
attention. 

As a member of the committee on harbors 
and public lands he has been greatly inter- 


ested in the Greylock reservation scheme. His 
sympathies are naturally with organized labor, 
and last year on the committee on relations 
between employer and employes his influence 
was exerted to the end that a better under- 
standing between the two great forces might 
be reached and maintained. He was born in 
Hoosick Falls, N. Y., in 1876, and is the son 
of a Civil war veteran. e 


Maurice P. Clare. 


Rep. Maurice P. Clare of Webster is serving 
his first term in the legislature, representing 
the 7th Worcester district. He has been an 
active member of the committee on military 
affairs, although he has not been heard to any 
extent on the floor of the house. This com- 
mittee has had before it the report of the 
board of 1904 for the reorganization of the 
state militia, and this subject has been one 
upou which the legislature, as well as the dif- 
ferent factions in the militia interested, found 
it difficult to agree. The reorganization bill 
which came from the committee on military 
affairs was passed substantially as reported 
by the committee. Indeed this was the atti- 
tude taken by the house ways and means 


committee, in which there was a division on 
the bill, but where it was finally decided to 
take it as it came from the experts on the 
military affairs committee. 

Rep. Clare was born Aug. 26, 1852, and was 
educated in a private school at St. Joseph's, 
Troy, N He is a deputy sheriff in Wor- 
cester county and extremely popular, both 
in his town and in the county, where he is 
very well known. He is an undertaker. 


Edward E. Clark. 


Cambridge is noted for sending good men to 
the legisiature, and the standard of the dele- 
gation was not lowered when Rep. Hdward 
EK. Clark was elected to represent the 4th 


Middlesex district. Mr. Clark is a native of 
Cambridge, a Harvard man, class of 1894, 
and also a graduate of the Harvard law 
school. He was born Nov. 4, 1870. 

Rep. Clark has been an influential member 
of the committee on cities and is generally 
regarded as a useful man on the floor of the 
house. The committee on cities has more 
matters referred to it than any other commit- 
tee of the legislature, and Mr. Clark, as clerk 
of the committee, has been one of its busiest 
members. Of the important bills before the 
committee Mr. Clark favored that to reor- 
ganize the school board of Boston, whieh is 
most sweeping in its effect. On the smoke 
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nuisance bill, while recognizing the neces- 
sity of doing something to abate the nuisance, 
Mr. Clark did not forget the interests of the 
city he represents, the industries of which, 
new and old, might be seriously affected by 
too drastic legislation. The speaker also 
placed him on the committee on insurance, 
and to the work of this committee the Cam- 
bridge man has been obliged to give some 
time and attention. 

Before coming to the legislature he was, in 
1908, the president of the Cambridge common 
council, and made an efficient and acceptable 
presiding officer of that branch of the city 
government. 


Ezra W. Clark. 


Rep. Hzra W. Clark hails from the same 
city which gave to the commonwealth its 
present governor. A loyal republican, Rep. 
Clark has uevertheless sympathized with 
Gov. Douglas in many of his suggestions for 
reform in the state government and has been 
an active member of the legislature. He is 
one of the older men, having been born in 
Glover, Vt., Oct. 12, 1842. He is one of the 
few inedical men in the house, and as such 
his advice on the various bills affecting the 
sale of proprietary medicines and the practice 
of medicine has been invaluable. Dr. Clark 
was educated in the public schools and New- 
bury seminary, and was graduated from the 
Jefferson Medical College in 1870. While pur- 
suing his studies he was, for a period of 
three years, a teacher. 

Rep. Clark has been on the committees on 


election laws and printing. On the first 
named he has assumed his full share of work 
in the committee room and of discussion on 
the floor of the house on the many measures 
which have been debated and on which wide 
differences of opinion developed. 

In the city of Brockton he is prominent in 
the business and social life of the community. 
He is a Knight of Pythias and a member of 
the Odd Fellows. 


John N. Cole. 


During all his legislative career on Beacon 
hill, Rep. John N. Cole of Andover has been 
more-or less in the public eye, but perhaps 
never more conspicuously than at the present 
time. As chairman of the legislative com- 
mittee on pubiic lighting he shared largely 
some of the heavier burdens of the session, 
and is entitled to no small degree of credit 
for the fair and equitable solution of the 
important gas problems arrived at by his 
committee. 

This is Mr. Cole’s third year as a member 
of the lower branch. He was extremely well 
fitted for legislative work when he came to 
Beacon hill. An experience of many years 
as a newspaper editor and publisher had 
equipped him for active participation in the 
legislative field. At the outset he demon- 
strated a keen analytical ability in the con- 
sideration of measures, as well as a_ note- 
worthy knowledge of men. 

In his first year he was made a member of 
the public lighting committee and also served 
on the committee on state house. Last year 
Speaker Frothingham placed him on _ rules 
and chairman on the special committee on 
the relations between employer and employes. 
At the beginning of the present year the 
speaker made him house chairman of the 
publie lighting committee when it was well 
understood that the committee would have 
to wrestie with some of the most important 
problems of the session. 

Rep. Cole is essentially a hard worker. He 
is aggressive—-sometimes pre-eminently so. 
His aggressiveness has won for him the ad- 
miration of many, and it has gained for him 
the opposition of others. The opposition, 
however, has never doubted his sincerity. 
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He has proved a forceful speaker on the floor 
of the house, and his knowledge of parlia- 
mentary procedure has made him in fact one 
of the leaders of the body. His name has 


been mentioned in connection with the 
speakership on numerous occasions, and the 
indications are that the suggestion is going 
to be heard again. 

Although Mr. Cole comes from a “rotation 
district,’’ there are indications that the effec- 
tive work done by him will lead to an in- 
definite extension of his term of service. In the 
making of future slates it would seem that 
the Andover representative would have to be 
considered in all stages of the slate-making. 

In addition to his other accomplishments 
Mr. Cole has a keen sense of humor, and 
shows at times a tendency to sarcasm which 
is sometimes a bit cutting, and _ therefore 
rather reactionary. On the .whole, however. 
his very earnestness must explain away the 
sharpness that has at times characterized his 
addresses. He has dene excellent work for 
the public service, and is entitled to the re- 
spect of his colleagues and the applause of 


his district. 
Mr. Cole was born in Andover, Nov. 4, 
1868. He is the publisher of the Lawrence 


Telegram and Andover Townsman. 


Walter L. Collins. 


For the first time in its history Ward 20, 
Boston, one of the strongly republican wards, 
elected to the legislature of 1905 a democrat. 
Walter L. Collins made a personal campaign 
in the fall of: 1904 and succeeded at the polls 


in winning one of the two places, defeating 
Rep. Thomas M. Vinson, who was a candidate 
for re-election. 

In his first year he has developed into a 
strong speaker and has shown a good deal of 
oratorical ability. He jumped to the front 
on the bill to compel thé printing of formulas 
on the labels of patent medicines. This bill 
was reported upon adversely by the liquor 
law committee. Collins secured its substitu- 
tion in the house and carried it through. 

The Dorchester bay improvement bill was 
also one of the measures in which he was 
vitally interested and which he carried to a 
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successful issue. In the gas consolidation act 
he was one of the few men in the legislature 
who protested against the $15,000,000 capi- 
talization as being excessive, and while the 
bill was pending in the house he was in con- 
sultation with the gas commissioners relative 
to the capitalization feature of the bill. That 
the bill seemed to be entirely satisfactory to 
the house as a whole did not deter Mr. Col- 
lins from giving public expression to his opin- 
ion that the capitalization was $1,000,000 
greater than should be allowed. He has been 
a workiug member of the committee on edu- 
eation and altogether an active influence in 
the house. He is a Harvard man and also 
has a degree from the Harvard law school. 
He is a native ef Boston, born April 7, 1878. 


Waldo E. Conant. 


The member from the 238d Middlesex rep- 
resentative district, Rep. Waldo E. Conant of 
Littleton, was picked for and placed on the 
committee on public lighting. In the settle 
ment of the great Boston gas question he had 
a conspicuous part. The capitalization re- 
port, reducing the amount wanted by the 
consolidated gas companies by several mil- 
lions, received the endorsement of the press 
and public and was generally regarded as 
wholly in the interest of the gas consuming 
public. 

Rep. Conant is a republican and first year 
man. He has been a quiet observer of legis- 
lation on the floor of the house but in the 
committee on public lighting he was regard- 


ed, by those who are credited with taking a 
leading part in the settlement of the case, as 
of sound judgment and unquestioned integrity. 
He was born in Boxboro Feb. 1, 1855, and 
finished his education at Lawrence Academy, 
Groton. For five years after leaving school 
he was a clerk and then engaged in manu- 
facturing in which business he has been since 


1880. For 20 years he has been town clerk of 
Littleton and holds the confidence of his 
fellow-citizens regardless of political affilia- 


The 23d Middlesex includes five towns 
in the county, a district in which the one- 
year precedent prevails. The district can do 
itself no better service than by returning Rep. 
Conant for a second term. 


tions. 


John J. Conway. 


Rep. John J. Conway of Ward 23, Boston, 
is one of the Boston democrats who has made 
his influence felt in the legislature of 1905. 
He has been prominent in West Roxbury for 
several years and has always been to the 
front in the battles which that section of the 
city has had for 5-cent fares and for street 
improvements. Early in the session he dis- 
played the courage of his convictions when he 
stood alone among the Boston democrats and 


voted in favor of unseating the 17th Suffolk 
representative. 
He has been on the committee on public 


service and has insisted on treating each case 
which came before that committee on its 
merits. The average committee on_ public 
service starts out generally with the policy that 
everything in the way of a petition for an in- 
crease of salary should be ‘“‘turned down’’ in 
these days of financial stringency in the 
state’s finances. Rep. Conway has taken the 
ground that every case should be decided abso- 
lutely on its merits, and while one of the 
minority party members on the committee he 
has succeeded in gaining his point on more 
than one occasion. 

He is a Boston man. born in 1874. and was 
educated in the public schools. He _ talks 
clearly and forcefully on the floor of the 
house, and has been taken many times for a 
lawyer. His training has been in other lines. 
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He has been engaged in the gas and electric 
light business. Although a good democrat he 
does not always feel bound to follow his party 
and this independence has given him a stand- 


ing and influence with the majority party that 
has been of great value to the success of the 
measures in which he has been interested. 


William H. Cook. 


Rep. William H. Cook of Fall River is one 
of the members from southeastern Massachu- 
setts on the important committee on rail- 
roads. An assignment to this committee is 
regarded as one of the choice ‘‘plums’’ which 
the speaker has to distribute. Matters affect- 
ing the great railroad corporations are re- 
ferred to this committee and oftentimes the 
different railroads in the state are in dis- 
agreement on questions before the committee. 
The question of railroad leases, of the aboli- 
tion of grade crossings, ete., are important 
problems which the railroad committee is 
called upon to solve. This year the com- 
mittee has had the Worcester union station 
and the now famous ‘‘merger’’ bill to pass 
upon. 

In the work of the committee Rep. Cook 
came well equipped through his experience 
with similar questions in the legislature of 
1904 when he served on the same committee. 
Representing an important constituency, a 
part of the great textile city, he was called 
upon to look out for other interests than 


those which concerned the railroads 


before his committee. On 


merely 
and which were 
the matters affecting home interests he has 
always acted for what he believed was for the 
benefit of the whole people in the munici- 
pality. 

Rep. Cook was born in Fall River, March 7, 


1856. He has been a printer for 22 years. 
Service in the common council of Fall River 
and on the board of assessors for 10 years. 
gave him a knowledge of affairs which he 
used to good advantage in considering the 
larger matters of legislation. He is a repub- 
lican and a Mason. 


Lyman A. Crafts. 


It often happens that a member of the legis- 
lature, qualified to meet the best minds in 
debate ou the floor of the house, has little 
opportunity during a single session to demon- 
strate his ability. That in a sense is true of 
Rep. Lyman A. Crafts of Whately, in Frank- 
lin county. 

Mr. Crafts has been on the committee on 
public charitable institutions, and his name 
has appeared in the calendar perhaps more 
than any one member in charge of committee 
reports. On none of these, however, has there 
been a contest, and consequently the man who 
is regarded as the most self-possessed member 
of the legislature has had few good opportuni- 
ties to show his skill in debate. There was one 
occasion though, and that was when a mem- 
ber of the ways and means committee made a 
motion to have recommitted a bill for certain 
improvements at Rutland. Mr. Crafts opposed 
this, and presented his side so clearly and 
forcibly to the house that recommitment was 
defeated four to one. He also received much 
commendation for his speech on the Danvers 
water bill. Mr. Crafts was very much inter- 
ested in this matter, and worked hard in com- 
mittee, as well as on the floor of the house, 
for its success. 


The Whately member has really been re- 
garded as one of the most valuable members 
of the committee on public charities, clear- 
sighted and of exceptional judgment. He is a 
farmer and tobacco-grower, and was born in 
the town which he so well represents as a part 
of the 8d Franklin district, in 1854. For a 
period of 12 years he was county commis- 
sioner of Franklin county. 


Edward C. Creed. 


Considering the political success of the 
Creed family of South Boston it was rather 
expected than otherwise that the present 
member, Rep. Edward C. Creed of the 15th 


Suffolk, should make a place for himself during 
his first year in the lower branch. He comes 
from the ward controlled by Cong. William §. 
McNary, and between the Creeds and McNary 


there has never been the best of feeling politi-. 
cally. 

Rep. Creed has been active in the interest 
of his constituents. He pressed the bill to- 
extend the line within which claims for dam- 
ages can be filed in the extension of Old Col- 
ony avenue and was active on the bill for the 
increase of salaries for court messengers. 

He has the same facility for public speaking. 
which has been a notable characteristic of the 
several members of the Creed family since 
the time, a number of years ago, when Michael 
J. Creed, the oldest brother, who concluded his. 
legislative service in the state senate, was. 
prominent at the state house. 

Rep. Creed was born in South Boston, Jan. 
5, 1877. He was graduated from the Latin. 
school, took a course in Comer’s commercial 
college and got his degree from Boston Uni- 
versity law school last year. He is a member 
of the important committee on banks and 
banking and has displayed a fidelity to the 
work of the committee which has won for 
him the entire confidence of his associates. 


Frank H. Crossman. 


In the appointment of Rep. Frank H. Cross- 
man to a place on the committee on towns in. 
the legislature of 1905, Speaker Frothingham 
made a peculiarly happy and fitting selection. 
Rep. Crossman has been actively identified: 
with town affairs for almost a quarter of a 
century. He has been town clerk of Berlin 
for 22 years, and in that position has been 
called upon to adjust many local difficulties 
and to have called to his attention a large 
number of problems which affect town govern- 
ment. Many questions relating to local im- 
provements, the laying out of streets, the in- 
evrring of indebtedness for school and water 
purposes and similar matters are brought to- 
the legislature for settlement and are sent to 
the committee on towns. 

Rep. Crossman has been, like a great many 
other first-year members, a good listener in 
the legislature, and his vote has been always 


conscientiously cast. He is a machinist by 
trade, but is a member of the local grange, 
and as such has taken a deep interest in the 
matters before the present legislature which 
affect the agricultural interests of his section 
and of the state. 

He was born in Bolton, January 12, 1846, 
and received a public school education. He 
is a repnblican in politics and holds member- 
ship in the Odd Fellows and A. O. U. W. 


William H. Cushman. 


Rep. William H. Cushman of Somerville, 
house chairman of the committee on federal 
relations, found himself at the head of a very 
important committee when the assignments 
were read at the opening of the session. Many 
of the suggestions in Gov. Douglas’ inaugural 
message were referred to the committee on 
federal relations. Rep. Cushman and his asso- 
ciates had to struggle with the tariff and 
Canadian reciprocity questions, with free coal 
and divers other issues presented by the demo- 
eratie governor, the problem being to bring 
in something which should not injure the po- 
sition of the republican party on these ques- 
tions but which should at the same time satis- 
fy the public that the republican majority in 
the legislature was disposed to treat his excel- 
lency fairly. That the committee succeeded 
in doing this was largely due to the tact of 
the house chairman. 

Besides this Rep. Cushman had a place on 
the committee on military affairs which re- 
ported many changes in the militia laws. So 
that between these two committees the Somer- 
ville member has had a very busy winter and 
has found it necessary to devote about all of 
his time to his legislative duties. 

He had the distinction of escorting to the 
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house chamber on his visit to Boston, only a 
day or two before his death, Gen. Fitzhugh 
Lee, who had been before the federal rela- 


tions committee as a commissioner for the 
exposition. 


Jamestown Rep. Cushman has 


had a long experience in public affairs. He 
has been for five years a member of the Som- 
erville city government and was a member 
of the house of 1904. He is a native of Maine, 
born in Minot in 1850. He is a business man 
and a prominent Mason and Knight Templar. 


S. Newton Cutler. 


The Somerville delegation has included in 
the legislature of 1905 some notably strong 
men. As a whole the delegation can be 
classed as representative of the best business 
and social life of the’ city. Included in the 
delegation js Rep. S. Newton Cutler of the 
6th Middlesex district, a Harvard man of the 
class of ’77. 


Mr. Cutler has been this year a member of 
two important committees, education and 
taxation. On the former he has had to con- 
sider and pass upon the governor’s recom- 
mendations relative to industrial schools, new 
to the legislature this year, besides the usual 
humber of important educational problems 
which annually are presented to this com- 
mittee. The taxation committee has been of 
hardly less importance, taxation being a sub- 
ject upon which there is a great diversity of 
opinion. 

Rep. Cutler was on the school board of Som- 
erville from 1886 to 1894, and was chairman of 
the board for several years. Indicative of his 
interest further in the welfare of his city is 
his membership in the Somerville hospital 
corporation. He is also a-trustee of the 
Somerville savings bank. His philanthropies 
extend outside his home city. for he is active 
on the executive committee of the New Eng- 
land Baptist hospital corporation. Mr. Cut- 
ler was born in Boston, Jan. 25, 1855. 


Charles L. Davenport. 
Rep. Charles L. Davenport of Malden came 


to the legislature a year ago with a large 


experience in public affairs gained through 
his connection with various offices in the city 
of Malden. This experience has enabled him 
to pass Judgment intelligently. on.the various 
matters which have come before the com- 
mittce on taxation, of which he has been a 
member for two years and has also aided 
him in reaching a decision on the questions 
which this year have been submitted to the 
committee on state house, of which he is the 
house chairman. 

He is one of the popular members of the 
legislature and probably no man in the house 
has a_ wider acquaintance among the mem- 
bers than he. He recently passed his 58th 
birthday and in honor of this event each 
member of the legislature found upon his desk 
a carnation. Little courtesies of this sort 


have added much to the popularity of the 
Malden member. 

Mr. Davenport had his first experience with 
in the Malden common 
serving again 


governmental affairs 


council in 1882-3, in 1896-7, 


being president of the council in the latter 
year. He has also been a water commis- 
sioner in Malden, and is now serving on the 
sinking funa commission, having ‘»een 
elected to that board in 1901. He is a 32d 
degree Mason and is a member of the Malden, 
Corinthian and Jeffries Yacht clubs. He is 
vice-president of the Eastern Salt Co. and a 
member of the Boston chamber of commerce. 
Mr. Davenport is a native of Malden. 


Charles S. Davis. 


The republican town of Plymouth has seen 
fit to send as its representative to the legis- 
lature the last two years a democrat, Charles 
S. Davis. The Plymouth representative has 
served on the important committees of the 
legislature. He was on public lighting during 
his first year, and at the beginning of the 
1905 session was placed on the judiciary com- 
mittee and was made a member of Speaker 
Frothingham’s cabinet, the rules committee, 


He is very close to the young speaker, and 
while it was perfectly natural that Mr. Froth- 
ingham should have looked with favor upon 
his friend from Plymouth, the latter’s abil- 
ity fairly entitled him to more than average 
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recognition. He has been regarded as one of 
the soundest and most conservative members- 
of the legislature and, while on strictly po- 
litical questions he follows his party, he has. 
an independent mind and acts quite as often 
on important public questions with the ma- 
jority even though some of the party leaders 
may be lined up on the other side. 

Rep. Davis was much interested in the bill 
to prevent corporations from contributing to 
the campaign expenses of candidates for pub- 
lic office. He believes that the corporations 
should keep their hands off in the local dis- 
tricts, for he realizes that it is quite as often: 
before as after election that representatives. 
and senators pledge themselves to support 
measures which are not always in the public 
interest. 

-As chairman of the selectmen of Plymouth 
Mr. Davis has been actively identified with. 
the interests of the old town of which he is a 
native. He is president of the Plymouth 
savings bank, and is also a director in the 
Old Colony national bank. Rep. Davis was 
educated at Adams Academy, Quincy, and is 
a Es man, class of 1880. He was born 
in : 


Thomas L. Davis. 


Rep. Thomas L. Davis of Salem is 4 demo- 
crat and a pretty clever, all-round veteran 
legislator, who has a way of impressing him- 
self on the house. He has been a member of 
the lower branch of the general court since 
1900 and each year he has gained prestige and 
influence. 

“Tom,’’ as everybody calls him, is not with- 
out a sense of humor. He does not take 
things too seriously and in this respect his- 
example might well be followed by some 
of his colleagues. His refusal to _ recog- 


nize Henry Faxon of Quincy, the great apos- 
insisting that he should 
liquor 


tle of temperance, 


give the committee on law his full 


name and address, is a joke that is still re- 
membered on Beacon hill. 

Rep Davis is a strong temperance man andi 
likes the work of the liquor law committee. 
He has been on that every year since he was- 
in the nouse, but he is so experienced a legis- 
lator that he has also done important service 
on the committee on mercantile affairs. Mr. 
Davis has his legislative hobbies. He rides 
the corporation excise tax annually and comes 
up smiling after the ‘“‘tumble’’ which this. 
particular hobby is given by the house each 
year. 

Rep. Davis is a democrat, a plain, straight- 
forward citizen, and he has a large number 
of friends in both branches. He has been in 
the common council of Salem for seven years, 
and its president for one year. He has also- 
served on the school board and has been 
talked of for mayor of the city. He was born: 
in Boston March 15, 1852, and has been a 
book-keeper, shoe finisher and insurance agent. 


Frederick S. Deitrick. 


Rep. Deitrick is a fair example of the col- 
lege man in politics. He represents the 5th 
Middlesex district, Wards 10 and 11, Cam- 
bridge, and is a democrat overturning three 
years ago a republican majority. He has a 
strong personality, is a good debater and al- 
ways commands the attention of the house. 

His most notable piece of legislative work 
was in the general court of 1904, when his 
bill for a state appropriation for a hospital 
for erippled and deformed children went 
through both branches in the face of opposi- 
tion from the ways and means committee and 
was carried mainly by reason of his own per- 
sistence and the earnestness with which he 
presented his cause to the house. An appro- 
priation of $300,000 was passed for this hospi- 
tal and the work of establishing it is well 
under way. If he had done nothing else that 
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piece of legislation would stand as a motu- 


ment to the humanity of the young Cambridge 
member, 
Rep. Deitrick has otherwise had his 


full 


share of legislative work and responsibility. 
He has been on the committee on cities for 
three years and has been faithful in his at- 
tendance. Considering that this year alone this 
committee had 92 matters referred to it indi- 
eates the amount of work involved if a mem- 
ber pretends to keep track of not more than 
a fair majority thereof. Mr. Deitrick was 
born in New Brighton, Penn., April 9, 1875. 
He was graduated from Geneva college in 
1895 and from the Harvard law school in 
1898. At the close of the present session he 
will close his career on Beacon hill, tempora- 
rily at least, and will be a candidate for the 
democratic nomination for mayor of Cam- 
bridge. 

The signs at present point to a lively munic- 
ipal campaign in the university city this fall, 
and Deitrick will probably have to fight for the 
nomination before he can have a chance to 
figure in the election. He has a host of 
friends in his own city, however, and they 
will certainly back him to the finish in any 
contest in which he enters. 


Charles S. Denham. 


Rep. Charles 8. Denham of Pepperell, repre- 
senting the 24th Middlesex district, is a new 
man in the legislature. Unlike many new 
members, however, Mr. Denham has acquired 
fame. He is on the committee on liquor law 
and is believed to be the strongest temperance 
man in the house. The chief cause, however, 
for Rep. Denham’s place in the gallery of leg- 
islative notables for the session of 1905 is his 
independence in the committee. The Pepper- 
ell man has dissented from the report of the 


committee on liquor law with great regularity. 

Some Jegislators regard dissent from the 
opinion of a majority of their committee as an 
act little short of criminal. Not so the mem- 
ber from Pepperell. The trouble has been 
that Mr. Denham’s convictions on temperance 
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matters are so sincere and deep-rooted that he 
cannot easily abandon them. But while the 
members of the liquor law committee wish 
that Rep. Denham was more easily convinced, 
his habit of dissenting has in no wise marred 
Hag respect for him or caused any ill feel- 
ng. 

Mr. Denham is a native of Abington and 
was born Oct. 17, 1853. He was educated in 
the public schools. He is a druggist, having 
been in business for himself until 1893, and is 
a republican in politics. 


Francis J. Doherty. 


The 8d Suffolk district, Ward 38, Charles- 
town, elected last fall Francis J. Doherty for 
a second term in the lower branch of the 
state legislature. Rep. Doherty is a demo- 
crat—-no one ever heard of a republican being 
elected to anything in Charlestown—and is 
a native of that section of the city. He was 
born Aug. 26, 1875, was educated in the pub- 
lie schools and took a course in a commercial 
college. In the legislature of 1904 he was on 
the committee on public health and this year 
was assigned to a place on the committee on 
liquor law. This committee had referred to 
it the different propositions to increase the 
hours within which liquor might be sold in 
hotels in the city of Boston, a renewal of the 
effort to amend the famous ‘semi-colon’ law 
now on the statutes. This) was the most im- 
portant of the local matters referred to the 
committee, but there was a bill for the divis- 
ion of Boston into “‘local option’ districts, a 
bill to regulate the sale near terminals in 
30ston, etec., and on all of these the Charles- 
town member voted for what he believed to 
be the best interests of the citizens. 

Prior to coming to the legislature Rep. 
Doherty served for three successive terms 


in the Boston common council. It is 
safe to say Rep. Doherty can come 
back to the house again this fall if he so 


desires it. He is at present thinking of enter- 
ing the Boston aldermanic contest this fall, 
however, and if he does he can certainly 
make trouble for the local leaders of his 
party. He is an anti-machine man and a 
warm supporter of John F. Fitzgerald for 
mayor, 


William J. Doogue. 
Rep. William J. Doogue of the 16th Suffolk 


district, Ward 16, Boston, is one of the 
younger members of the legislature and a 
lawyer of good standing. He is one of the 


demoeratie representatives from the Dorches- 
ter section which includes Wards 16, 20 and 
24, and which has during the last few years 
been rapidly developing into a democratic 
stronghold. Ward 16 this year sent two dem- 
oerats to the lower branch of the legislature. 

Rep. Doogue is a son of City Forester Wil- 
liam Doogue, who, in spite of changing ad- 
ministrations, has been retained for years at 
the head of that department, and who has a 
reputation that reaches far beyond the limits 
of the state. The young representative was 
given two committee places, a rather unusual 
honor for a first year democrat. He is clerk 
of the committee on drainage and is on the 
committee on state house, the latter commit- 
tee having the honor to report a_ suitable 
memorial to the late Sen. Hoar as suggested 
in Gov. Douglas’ inaugural message. 

The Ward 16 man was born in Boston, 
April 28, 1876, was educated in-the public 
schools and at Boston College. He was grad- 
uated from the Boston University law school 
in 1900. He secured his election only after a 
good, hard fight, in which he was backed by a 
society of energetic young men like himself, 


who were banded together under the name 
of the Bow-Wows. They made practically a 
house-to-house campaign for their man, and 
the representative has not failed to remember 


z 


them since victory came his way. The Bow- 
Wows will be with him again this fall, and 
Doogue is confident of re-election. 


Thomas Dowd. 


Rep. Thomas Dowd of Fall River is one of 
the little coterie of mill operatives who are 
annually sent from the textile cities of the 
commonwealth to represent their fellow-work- 
ers in the legislature. Each year there are 
bills before the legislature seeking legislation 
to shorten the hours of labor and improve 
the conditions under which operatives have to 
work, and on men like Dowd of Fall River 
falls the burden of carrying these measures 
through. It is no small task. Reforms come 
slowly, but they come at last, and the passage 
otf labor laws is very largely due to the ener- 
gy and persistent work of the labor men in 
the legislature. 

Although not a member of the committee 
on public charitable institutions, Rep. Dowd 
was very much interested in the bill before 
that body relative to the placing of children 
in homes of persons of their religious beliefs, 
and he.worked hard to bring about a friendly 
feeling towards the measure on the part of 
other members of the house. He should also 
be commended for the work he did on the bill 
relanie to the opening up of Paskanausett 
river. 

Rep. Dowd is a native of Ashton, Eng., and 
was born May 1, 1865. He was educated in 
the Fall River public schools, and has been a 
spinner in one of the local mills. The repub- 
licans of the 9th Bristol district, Wards 1 and 
2, of Fall River, and the town of Westport, 4 
double district, by the way, sent Mr. Dowd 


to the legislature of 1904 and re-elected him 
last fall. He served in his first year on the 
committee on harbors and public lands, to 
which he was reappointed at the opening of 
the present session. He has done excellent 
work both in committee and on the floor of 


the house. Before coming to the legislature 
he served in the Fall River common council 
for three years, 1898 to 1900. He is a mem- 
ber of the Knights of Columbus, Ancient Or- 
der of Hibernians and the Wagles. 


Jeremiah F. Downey. 


For a first-year man in the legislature and 
a member of the minority party at that, Rep. 
Jeremiah F. Downey of Cambridge, of the 2d 
Middlesex district, has attained unusual prom- 
inence. An exceptionally good speaker, he 


has been active in the different corporation 
measures, and his voice has invariably been 
raised in the interest of the people when the 
railroad ‘‘merger’” and other curporation pills 


were up for debate. He succeeded to “Jim” 
Aylward’s seat in the legislature, and is a 
worthy successor of the latter in debate. R»p. 


Downey is a mechanical draughtsman, but he 
talks with all the eloquence of a lawyer or a 
man trained in public speaking. Rep. Downey 
{is a native of the University city, and was 
born Feb. 9, 1878. He was educated in the 
public schools and was graduated from the 
Lawrence scientific school, class of 1900. He 
served in the Spanish war, in the campaign 
in Porto Rico, as a member of Co. L, ist U. 
S. volunteer engineers. He entered the sery- 
ice June 27, 1898, and was a corporal, pro- 
moted to a sergeantcy, and was mustered out 
Jan. 25, 1899. 

For two years preceding his election to the 
legislature Mr. Downey was a member of the 
Cambridge common council, and was as en- 
ergetic and active in that body as he has 
been during his first year in the legislature. 
He is a Knight of Columbus and a member of 
chip? Ale On) 1. 


Alonzo W. Dunbar. 


Rep. Alonzo W. Dunbar of Hyde Park is 
one of the substantial members of the lower 
branch. This is his second year in the legis- 


lature, where he is serving on the important 
committee on metropolitan affairs, being se- 
lected as one of the two Norfolk county mem- 
bers of that committee. In the legislature of 
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1904 he was on the committee on public sery- 
ice, which, while of importance in its way, 
did not have reference to it matters that so 
vitally interested the citizens of Hyde Park 
as those which are sent to metropolitan af- 
fairs for consideration. 

Rep. Dunbar has not been prominent on 
the floor of the house in debate, but he has 
made his influence felt. He has long been 
interested in affairs locally in Hyde Park, 
serving on the board of selectmen four years— 
1899-19038, inclusive, chairman of the board 
during the last two years. He is an active 
republican, and was chairman of the town 
committee in 1904. 

Mr. Dunbar was born in Springfield, Mass., 
May 4, 1850, and received his education in 
the publie schools of Dedham and Hyde Park. 
He is a master house painter and conducts a 
prosperous business in the thriving town 
which he so ably represents in the legislature. 
He is a member of the Knights of Pythias and 
of the Odd Fellows. 


William C. Dunham. 


One of the picturesque figures of the legis- 
lature of 1905 is Rep. William C. Dunham of 
Nantucket, familiarly known as ‘‘Cap’n’’ Dun- 
ham. In appearance he is typical of the island 
from which he hails. He is as happy in de- 
bate on the floor as he is in conversation in 
the lobbies of the house and senate. Long be- 
fore he came to the legislature he was known 
on Beacon hill, especially by the members of 
the committee on fisheries and game, before 
whom he annually appeared to plead for or 
fight against legislation affecting the fisheries 
of his district. He ran independently at the 
polls in Nantucket last fall and succeeded in 
bowling out Arthur Gardner between whom 
and himself there have ever been wide dif- 
ferences of opinion on questions affecting 
Nantucket. 

Capt. Dunham is a native of Nantucket, 
and was born Sept. 14, 1830. He has been to 
sea off and on for 60 years, and was engaged 
in deep sea fisheries. Last December he went 


to Washington. where he met Pres. Roosevelt 
personally, and where he appeared before the 
congressional committee in favor of an appro- 
priation for Nantucket bar and jetty. There is 
no doubt that he made an impression on the 
committee there. He has been in fayor of an 
all-the-year oper season on lobsters, and has 
been successful in his bill for an apppropria- 
tion of $5000 for Nantucket harbor to help out 
the work which the national congress has 
promised to do. He is a member of the fish- 
eries and game committee. 


Theodore F. Dwight. 


Rep. Theodore F. Dwight of Springfield has 
been a useful member of the committee on 
cities. He has been something of a balance 
wheel, and has insisted that no bills shall go 
through which are not beneficial to the peo- 
ple as a whole. It not infrequently happens 
that members of a legislative committee, hon- 
estly enough, perhaps, too often overlook the 
public welfare in the consideration of special 
measures. Mr. Dwight has been watchful of 
this on the committee on cities, and while 
some unworthy measures may have escaped 
his attention, he nevertheless has kept a pretty 
close watch on all the bills of importance 
which have been up for consideration. 

He was greatly interested in the bill to allow 
the international Y. M. C. A. school of Spring- 
field to grant certain degrees. He has gained 
a reputation for sterling honesty and faithful 
application. to his duties as a member of the 
general court. He is in a district which sends 
its representatives to the legislature for two 
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years, and there seems to be no reason to be 
lieve that he will not be returned. 

Rep. Dwight was born in Northampton Sept. 
19, 1868. He is a public school man, graduat- 


ing from the high school, class of 1881, For 
two years he was member of the common 
council of Springfield, 1899 and 1900. Since 
1889 he has been engaged in the real estate 
and insurance business. 


Jonathan P. Edwards. 


Jonathan P. Edwards of Dennis has had a 
versatility of training. From the time when 
he. was 11 until he was 26 years of age he 
was at sea; for four years then he was a com- 
mercial traveler and for 15 years manager of 
the Dennisport Fishing company, since which 
time he has been a cranberry, grower. He was 
born in the town in 1854, 

Safe harbors and fair waterways are the 
ambition of every Cape man in the legislature. 
It is a constant fight which they have to keep 
up against the shallows and shifting sands. 

Ever since the early post-chaise days it has 
always been the same story which Cape men 
have been preaching to the legislators as a 
whole. At times it has grown tiresome from 
its reiteration. Therefore, special credit is 
due to Edwards this year for the attention 
which he has attracted and secured for the 
bill. relative to the dredging of Herring river 
in the town of Harwich. The call for this 
measure has been insistent for some years. 
This will secure to the people a fair water 
passage, as well as a little refuge harbor of 
the kind whereof the Cape has none too 


many. Edwards personally has proved a pop- 
ular member of the house. He has secured the 
reputation of only talking on matters which 
he understands, which is a happy relief from 
those who are in the habit of talking in an 
inverse ratio. Rep. Edwards is on the commit- 
tee on harbors and public lands. 


Winslow H. Edwards. 


The western delegation in the house has 
really been noted a little bit for its extra 
elannishness. When western matters are up, 
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it is well enough to have a common feeling 
of locality loyalty, but sometimes there have 
been reasons for thinking the western men 
have really clipped their own wings by this 
attitude. 


Winslow H. Edwards of Easthampton is an 
interesting exception. Mr. Edwards has been 
serving his first year and is on the probate 
and chancery committee. He has shown a 
healthy disposition to legislate for the state 
as a whole. In his committee work he has 
particularly forged to the front. There are 
a number of very clever lawyers on this com- 
mittee, but Edwards has taken high rank 
among them in his committee work. 

His liberality of thought has led to the dis- 
tinction being conferred on -him of. reporting 
a number of the fighting measures before the 
house. This is an honor which does not often 
come to a first year man, but he has shown 
himself equal to it in every case and has 
secured victories for his committee reports 
with the full approval of the body. 

He is situated in the first section, close to 
Taft of Worcester, chairman of judiciary, and 
other house leaders, and it is really worthy of 
note that in almost every move which he has 
made he has had the approval of the Wor- 
ecester man for his cause and his logic. 

Mr. Edwards was born in North Middle- 
boro, Aug. 13, 1870. He is an Ambherst 
graduate. 


John F. Egan. 


Ward 19, Boston, which has a rather sturdy 
kind of political independence, when contrast- 
ed with some other wards where more gentili- 
ty is outwardly worn, distributes its political 
offices on a basis of the survival of the fittest. 
This brings about a tribal state of affairs by 
which only the man who cannot be controlled 
is allowed to control the others. It is out of 
this condition of affairs that John F. Egan has 


twice secured an election to the house and 
also the chairmanship of the ward commit- 
tec. 

Mr. Egan is on the liquor law committee. 
As a member of the house he has devoted 
himself mainly to the Boston bills. While 


men aspire to roam over the entire state with 
a rectifier’s commission, Egan feels that the 
interests of the 350,000 people in this munici- 
pality are none too small to deserve pretty 
near his whole attention. 

It is hard for an outsider to appreciate how 
much labor and care this implies. If it is a 
bill for state construction to be done in Boston, 
he has to make it his business that proper 
riders limit the work to citizens of the state 
and to a legal number of hours. If it is a 
Boston construction measure there is the pro- 
vision for the employment of the citizens of 
Boston and also the provision that benefitting 
citizens andtowns shall pay their modest share, 
so that the householder will not be swamped 
in his local taxes. These provisions are never 
added willingly but always have to be fought 
for, and Rep. Egan may well be complimented 
for the part has has taken in these struggles. 
He is a native of Boston, born in 1874. 


Michael L. Eisner. 


Michael L. EHisner of Pittsfield, representing 
the 4th Berkshire district, has been connected 
for some time with the law firm of Judge 
Crosby and Dist. Atty. Noxon, and he is a 
busy man, even at his quietest times. It has 
meant not a little sacrifice to him in a busi- 
ness way to come to Boston, especially as he 
has had to content himself with only one busi- 
ness day a week at home. 

But his personal loss has been a gain to his 
representative district and the city, because 
of the influence he has been able to swing in 
matters under discussion. As a member of 
the public service committee he has been es- 
pecially valuable in straightening out a num- 
ber of little injustices left by the last salary 
bill, which of course had its rough places 
that time was needed to bring out. 

Hisner is a strong talker in debate and he 


has the faculty of not only thinking sharply 
when on his feet, but with considerable depth. 

The catch-as-eatch-can debaters, as a little 
band of them are called, have learned already 
that Hisner is one man whom it is well to 
leave alone. He is not to be covered witb 
confusion by reason of some chance question, 
for when he enters a matter he generally goes 
through it and is posted on all sides of it as 
they appear. 

Rep. Eisner is a native of New York city, 
where he was born in 1878. He is a graduate 
of Boston University Law. school, and a Free- 
mason. 


Eugene F. Endicott. 


Rep. Eugene F. Endicott of Chelsea, who is 
just completing his first year in the house, 
is a native son of that old town. The old 
proverb of a prophet being without honor in 
his own country does not apply in Mr. Endi- 
cott’s case, for not only has Chelsea, his home 
city, sought him out for honor, but the recog- 
nition has come after a pretty long spell of 
acquaintance with his qualities. Mr. Bndi- 
cott was born in 1848, and it is in Chelsea 
that he has spent the best part of his life. 

He was educated in the public schools and 
early picked up a complete business educa- 
tion, so that now he is and has been for some 
years the general manager of the Universalist 
publishing house. 

The population of Chelsea is so cosmopoli- 
tan, nowadays, that the Chelsea representa- 
tive finds plenty of matters to engage his at- 
tention which tend to interest the people of 
his city at large. It can be said that Rep. 
Endicott has been foremost in careful atten- 
tion to all these matters. 

He served this year on banks and banking, 
and in this committee alone he has had a 
great opportunity to help along the poorer 
people who come from his bailiwick on the 
banking bill. 

In Chelsea a large number of the foreign 
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citizens avail themselves of the private bank- 
ing firms which flourish in odd places. The 
injustices which many of these organizations 
have wrought to their depositors have been 
apparent for some time, but this year a decid- 


ed step was taken towards their regulation, 
papery Te Endicott has had a good hand in the 
work. 


Wilmot R. Evans, Jr. 


Youth is still regarded askance in legisla- 
tive bodies, as in the days when the theory 
was warred against in the house of commons. 
The very young man who holds the attention 
of the house of representatives must be credit- 
ed with not only being as good as he seems, 
but half as good again, to have drawn its at- 
tention in the first place. 

Wilmot R. Evans, Jr., of Everett, who has 
gone well up towards the top of-the list of men 
who are listened to, must be credited with hav- 
ing made a particularly creditable record. He 
is one of the youngest members of the house. 
having been born in 1878. He is a native of 
Everett and comes from a family which has 
been distinguished for years, both in political 
and banking fields, and he shows every dispo- 
sition of following in the general family line. 

He is a Harvard man, having graduated in 
1900, and three years later he left the B. U. law 
school and was admitted to the bar, of which 
he is a practicing member. He also keeps 
an eye on the newspaper field. 

Mr. Evans is thorough-going republican, and 
has been a leader in the political agitations in 
his home section. He is particularly fortunate 
in being gifted as a speaker. For a young man 
he has a very grave and dignified method of 


delivery which has won him auditors not only 
when on the stump but when he speaks in 
the house. 

His committe appointment was to the im- 
portant one of judiciary. 


Fred A. Ewell. 


When Fred A. Ewell of Ward 12, Boston, 
proposed to run for the house last year, his 
friends were very doubtful as to the result. 


= 


‘Mr. Ewell is a democrat, and Ward 12 is a 
‘republican ward. Then they called his atten- 
tion to the fact that this was a presidential 
year, and that it would mean that the republi- 
cans of the district would stick pretty close 
to their own party lines. But he had experi- 


ence in being elected to the common council, 
and so he went ahead. The election day re- 
sults justified his idea, for not only did he 
get elected, but he led even the republican 
feeeidate with plenty of votes to spare at 
that. 

Mr. Ewell in the house this year has scored 
in one particular little detail, which is well 
appreciated. He has never missed a roll call. 
It cannot be said that the democrats as a 
rule are very anxious on that score, but he 
has carried it out to the letter. 

He has served on the committee on mili- 
tary affairs, and the militia men have reason 
to feel thankful on that score, for he has 
been practically the only military man on 
the committee. It has been recognized that 
in the consideration of the measures before 
this committee he has been the spokesman of 
Adj. Gen. Stopford. He is of considerable 
political importance just now for the reason 
that the democrats regard him as the logical 
candidate for the senate to succeed Sen. 
Leahy. Mr. Pwell would indignantly deny 
any charge that he was a statesman if it 
were leveled at him. 

His work, as he sees it, is to take care of 
the people of his district and to help out 
the city of Boston. 

Yet though he modestly disclaims the first 
title. in the long run it would not be surpris- 
ing if it were found that, all in all, he had 
achieved a vastly higher standard than the 
men who pose as leaders of their party. 

Mr. Ewell is a Maine man, coming from 
Bangor, where he was born in 1865. 


William O. Faxon. 


Medicos make singularly good legislators. 
Whether it is the constant contact with hn- 


= 


man nature which gives them the right start 
or not, it is certain for one thing that the 
dectors ip the legislature are neatly always 
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men who are well thought of in their com- 
mittees and also in the house in general. 

They are particularly companionable for 
the very good reason that of all the men 
elected to serve they have the fewest fads. 
Dr. William O. Faxon of Stoughton is a good 
example. Considering the press of his  pro- 
fessional duties, the wonder has been often 
expressed that he is able to devote the time 
to the legislaiure which he does. But only 
those who watch him can appreciate at what 
a sacrifice he goes through it, 

It is a case of working early mornings and 
late at night, and constant labor between 
times, yet by the constancy of his atten- 
dance he has put to shame some representa- 
tives from other districts who really have 
had nothing else to do but attend to their 
legislative duties. 

The doctor devoted his entire year, and he 
has no reason to regret it, to the study of 
the gas problem in Boston. It was a dis- 
tinction in the first place to his home town 
to have him picked for this committee, which 
in its influence overshadowed every other 
committee, and having been appointed he 
served most valiantly the interests of the 
people at large. 
ite ‘axon was born in Stoughton, Oct. 24, 


Francis J. Fennelly. 


Fall River always sends along some sterling 
democrats as its contribution to the general 
court. The newest addition to its list has 
been Francis J. Fennelly, from the 10th Bris- 
toi district. 

Durirg his cfreer to date Mr. Fennelly has 
had experience in many lines. He was born 
in Fall River, Feb. 18, 1860. After going 
through the public schools he entered into the 
grocery ‘business for a time, and from behind 
the counter he passed to behind the baseball 
fence. There are plenty of men yet who can 
tell of the clever work he did on the green 
diamond in yarious positions. 


He then became a collector, which calls for 
a number of the qualifications that the na- 
tional game develops in a man, and finally 
went into the news-dealing business. 

Although Mr. Fennelly did not make the 
labor committee, he has been substantially a 
member ex-officio of that organization. The 
labor situation is the acute situation in his 
section, and no one appreciates it more than 
he does. In the house he voted and worked 
steadily for the picketing bill, which would 
have allowed peaceful communication with 
those seeking work in places where a strike 
was on, and he was also an upholder of the 
overtime bill. Later in the session he worked 
very hard in behalf of the old soldiers for the 
passage of the soldiers’ bounty bill. 

When he left the state house on proroga- 
tion day to return to his home in Fall River, 
he carried with him a little memento of the 
session in the form of a pen with which the 
governor had signed the Fitzgerald pardon. 
Mr. Fennelly devoted much of his time during 
the year to securing the release of the man 
who had spent more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury within prison, walls, and while he had 
the assistance of every man on the Fall River 
delegation, none of them would hesitate for 
an instant to give him the lion’s share of credit 
for the work done. 

On his own committee, roads and bridges, 
Mr. Fennelly was also successful in securing 
seme appropriations for work in his general 
neighborhood, which means more opportuni- 
ties in labor for his own people. 


J. Bernard Ferber. 


The first year man who becomes a feature in 
legislative work and who is a success at it is 
somewhat of a rarity. J. Bernard Ferber of 
Ward 10 is such an exception. Mr. Ferber 
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has introduced a number of bills during the 
year, and he has got a large number of de- 
feats, but on the whole there is no reason why 
his constituents should not feel satisfied with 
him. The Boston school committee Dill by 
which the board of 24 has been abolished, is 


due in part to his efforts. The women of Bos- 
ton, by the way, owe him a debt of gratitude 
for standing up in opposition to any discrim- 
ination against their election to that board. 
There is small doubt that but for his activity 
women would have been excluded. 

The militiamen also have reason to feel sat- 
isfied because he introduced and secured the 
passage of the bill for military instruction. It 
was something which only a militiaman could 
have appreciated. In his committee work 
Rep. Ferber is on bills in the third reading 
and on banks and banking. 

Mr. Irerber does not make pretence of being 
a big legislator, yet he has shot his arrow 
vastly further at times than he himself hoped 
to make it go. A good debater, he has at- 
tracted the attention of some of the leaders 
who have welcomed his assistance on matters 
in which they are interested. He was born in 
1876, was brought up and educated in Boston, 
and is a lawyer and young club man. 


Charles D. B. Fisk. 


Although Brighton is legally the 25th ward 
of Boston, in reality it is still a little town 
by itself. it has its private interests and 
ambitions, and the people have a township 
feeling of pride in what Brighton and the 
Brighton representatives in the city and 
state government do. 

It is a compljex little town at that, for not 
only does it contain a number of modest 
home-builders, but on the upper section it 
has a stretch of territory which duplicates 
the best part of Brookline in many ways. 

The task of being spokesman in the main 
for this ‘“‘township” has fallen upon Charles 
D. B. Fisk, who is now serving his first term 
in the legislature. Mr. Fisk was born in 


Hooksett, N. H., in 1850, and is a successful 
man of affairs. Judging from the house 
standpoint, he has been a happy selection 
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for the district, for few men within a year 
have achieved the general popularity which 
he has attained in his work. 

Yet his business training was such as to 
make him able in all capacities, for during 
his time he has worked in the mining districts, 
and for the Central Pacific of. California, has 
been in the general clothing business in Boston, 
and is a trustee of numerous big real estate 
interests, as well as director in various in- 
surance and business corporations. Summing 
up his work of this session, however, the 
women yoters ure apt to be most pleased with 
him for the stand he made against their dis- 
qualification for the Boston school board. 
Business men and citizens generally are apt 
to appreciate his labors for a sane modifica- 
tion for the first-class hotels of the semi-colon 
law. He is clerk of the committee on taxa- 
tion, and is also on parishes and religious 
societies. 


John L. Fiske. 


Essex county affairs have been so exceed: 
ingly acute, with the contest over the new 
Salem court house and other matters, that 
John LL. Fiske of Topsfield, as well- as the 
county of Essex can feel well pleased with 
his attainment of a place on the legislative 
committee on counties this year. An extra 
distinction came to him also for a first year 
man in being made clerk of that committee. 

As clerk, it should be said, he stands well 
up on the list, and the whole committee has 


rather boasted this year that it has had the 
most businesslike clerk of any organization 
in the general court. 

The committee has handled a great variety 
of matters, all of which have called for not 
a little executive ability in arranging for ad- 
vertising and summoning people, but during 
the entire session there was not a single time 
when a hearing broke down, and final reports 
were all made within a proper time. 

It is system of this sort which, if general, 
would soon make the reproach about a drag- 
ging legislature an idle one. 

Mr. Fiske was born in Topsfield, from which 
he was sent to the legislature in 1872, and is 
the proprietor of a men’s furnishing store 
there, established by him. 


John J. Flaherty. 


The Wast Boston delegation has worked 
manfully together this session for the gen 
eral -welfare of the whole island section. 


John J. Flaherty of the 2d Suffolk district 
has done his share. 

Sen, Taylor, with his bill for a relief hos- 
pital in Hast Boston, bad the first’ call on the 
attention of the members from that district, 
and Mr. Flaherty for his part went well to 
the front in the quiet log-rolling to help se- 
eure committee reports and then favorable 
action on the part of the house. 

In his own right he has also been a stead- 
fast advocate of the plan to have some dredg- 
ing done oft Jeffries point so that a marine 
railway could be put in. At the present 
time, when the only marine railway really 
available for fishermen is at Gloucester, the 
need of a place near at hand has been ap- 
parent for some time, but Flaherty intro- 
duced a petition which was considered, final- 
ly, when the harbor and land committee de- 
cided to take up the matter. 

Politicaily Flaherty has strengthened him- 
self in many ways in the house, and next 
year when the legislative redistricting comes 
up the friendships which he has acquired 
this year will be especially valuable in pro- 
tecting the interests of his people with the 
republican legislature. He has been a mem- 
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ber of the committees on payroll and parishes 
Flaherty 


and religious societies. Mr. was 


Boston born, in 1872. He is prominent in the 
Telegraphers’ Aid association, 


Daniel L. Flanagan. 


The 9th Suffolk district as it is now will 
not lust so very much longer. This fall a 
representative to the general court will be 
elected for the last time from within its pres- 
ent bounds, and the man who goes on Beacon 
hill, if he is lucky, will have a hand in the 
making up of the new district. If he is not 
lucky, he will simply be allowed to stand by 
and watch it. Anyway, it will be done, and 
a new district will be created. 

Daniel L. Flanagan, who was born in Bos- 
ton in 1871, is the present representative, and 
althongh he has not yet confided to his fellow 
members his intentions regarding this fall, it 
behuoyes the people of that section to see that 


he is a candidate again to protect the lines in 
the general redistricting. : 

Flanagan, without any question, can do this 
better than any new man who could be sent. 
In reality he is the most energetic non-talk- 
ing member of the legislature there is. Al- 
though he is only serving his second year, he 
has been made clerk of the committee on 
water supply and a member of the commit- 
tee on engrossed bills as well. 

Through his hands and those of his col- 
leagues on the latter committee all the meas- 
ures passed by the general court have to go 
for a final survey. ; 

While he has been steadfastly a democrat, 
protesting against the police listing bill and 
other attempts to further change the caucus 
law, Flanagan is exceedingly well liked by 
the republicans, and it is understood that in 
the event of his return he will be one of the 
democrats to be named on the special re- 
aig te committee which will be appointed 
n 16806. 


Josiah W. Flint. 


One of the rugged characters of the house 
this session has been Josiah W. Flint of En- 
field. His is a two-term district, and it is 


considered a matter of course that Mr. Flint 
will be re-elected, for his work during the 
year has been of the kind which usually 
brings its own reward. He has not made 
a speech since he entered the house, and it is 
doubtful if he would have taken advantage 
of the opportunity even if it had arisen, yet 
he already has influence which he has_been 
slowly gathering since his entrance. When 
in the committee on prisons, which is the 
only one which has engaged his attention, he 
gives his opinion in the committee room, it is 
generally worth listening to, and secures 
listeners. 

He has a fund of information on general 
legislative topics which surprises those with 
whom he comes in contact. He understands 
agriculture, as befits a man who comes from 
a section where nearly every one is doing 
some gardening or farming. He understands 
lumbering substantially as an expert, and 
when it is remembered that with an uncle 


of Cong. Gillett he cleared a good sized for- 
tune in lumbering, his right to be considered 
an expert in that line cannot be questioned. 
He understands town government and can 
make a guess at city goverment as well. 

For his years, and he was born in Athol 
ne 1840, he is an unusually energetic legis- 
ator. ; 

He has been selectman of Enfield since 1891 
and chairman of the board for 10 years. He 
was road commissioner for 10 years, tax col- 
lector for nine years, deputy sheriff for 15 
years and constable for 20 years. He is a 
member of the Masonic order. 


Richard R. Freeman. 


Richard R. Freeman of Quincy, even if he 
had never secured the passage of a Dill in 
the legislature, would nevertheless have 
demonstrated the value of the work which a 
business man who applies himself can do in 
the great and general court. A ship broker, 
he naturally gravitated to the committee on 
harbors and public lands, of which he is now 


chairman. He is also on the rules committee. 
On the former committee he has introduced 
a sane element of judgment which has worked 
well for the commonwealth. Membership on 
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this committee has quite often been sought 
for the junketing rather than the business pos- 
sibilities. Each man, a special agent for some 
scheme, has devoted himself to the hearings. 
Freeman, in these cases, has held a brief from 
the commonwealth. 

This year, it is fair to say, harbor improve- 
ments have been authorized by the committee 
with the broad idea of doing good for all, 
rather than helping a clique. Freeman devot- 
ed himself very assiduously to the plan which 
would allow the construction of two marine 
railways for fishing vessels at Bast Boston, a 
project which the vessel owners on T wharf 
to a man have petitioned for. 

His judgment helped to kill the Brockton 
ship canal. He also worked hard with the idea 
of helping the Fore River dredging scheme, 
and largely through his efforts the aid of the 
United States government was secured. 

Mr. Freeman was born Noy. 19, 1860, in the 
town of Wellfleet. 


Chester E. Gleason. 


Chester E. Gleason of Pittsfield will be the 
dominating man on the committee on cities 
next year. That has been pretty well estab- 
lished this session, and the whole of the story 
is not told. 

Gleason is a quiet talking man who general- 
ly sits still until he is certain of his ground 
and then he has a hammer-like way of de- 
seending on the people who think they are 
the strongest. Way down the list this year 
in the committee on cities, he is one of the 
few men whose opinion is most earnestly 
sought. 

hen he was appointed on cities he was 
told the row might be a little hard one which 
he was called on to hoe, but he was told to 
keep his courage up. The golden rule motto 


has not always been an article of domestic 
furniture in that committee room. 

He took hold, though, not in any spirit of a 

reformer but with a fair disposition to let 
things work out. 
_ Certain happenings took place on certain 
bills, but he refused to pay attention to the 
rumors which he heard and determined to 
keep his counsel to the end, when he felt he 
would be justified. 

The clash came on the bill relating to dam- 
ie for the height of buildings on Beacon 
hill and he went into that with both feet. It 
was a daring step for a first year man to take, 
and some good people tried to warn him, but 
he waived them aside and said he was going to 
'see through to the bottom of the subject or 
know the reason why, and he did before he 
got through. However, the net result of what 
he did may figure out, there is no question 
of the position in which it has left him with 
regard to the committee. He is near the top. 

r. Gleason is a Maine man, his birthplace, 
March 138, 1869, being Oakland in the Pine 
Tree state. 


Ira N. Goddard. 


There was a lively contest in the 8th Wor- 
eester district last fall, and when the votes 
had been counted it was found that Ira N. 
Goddard, republican, had been Chosen as the 
man to represent that constituency in the 
lower branch of the state legislature. It was 
no small victory for the representative. The 
state house affairs of that section had been 
looked after for the few years previous by 
Daniel J. Dempsey, a democrat and a young 
man with plenty of hustling qualities. The 
republicans had been anxious to win back the 
district and had worked day and night to 
pick a candidate who could give the former 
pee peda and town officer a good battle. 

ey finally located him in the town clerk's 
office, where for more than half a century 
that venerable official had performed his work 


in the most satisfactory manner. Then the 
struggle began, and although the margin on 
election day was small, Mr. Goddard had 
succeeded in bringing about a republican vic- 
tory—a task under which younger and more 
active men had fallen by the wayside. 


Rep. Goddard is one of the oldest men in 
the legislature today, but he possesses as keen 
an intellect at the age of 75 as any man 20 
years his junior. He was born in Millbury 
and has spent his entire life in that town, 
having been engaged in the boot and shoe 
business until about three years ago, when he 
retired. In local political affairs he has always 
had a prominent part. He was selectman and 
assessor from ’65 to ‘6% and has been town 
clerk since 1853. He holds the record of be- 
ing the oldest town clerk in point of service in 
the state. He is also president of the Mill- 
bury sayings bank and is a Mason. 

It was probably due to the fact that he had 
been in office so long in his native town that 
the speaker placed him on the committee on 
public service. He has been a faithful attend- 
ant at all committee hearings and _ sessions 
of the house and is one of the most interesting 
men of the year on Beacon hill. 


Albert G. Godfrey. 


Albert G. Godfrey of Taunton has now 
compieted his second year in the legislature. 
A year ago, when he first entered the general 
court, he was nominated-on the harbor and 
public lands committee, and this session he 
has held the same committee appointment. 
although higher up in the list of ranking 
members. 

He was given this year in addition a place 
or the committee on parishes and religious 
societies. 

At home Rep. Godfrey is a very able real 
estate man, and the knowledge gained in his 
business has been of considerable importance 
in general committee work. His committee, 
among other things, has had a number of 


takings to decide on, and again and again 
the question has arisen as to the real value 
of parcels of Jand which might be necessary 
for improvements. d 
The owners have always been on hand with 
the top figure, but the committee has not 


lacked counsel close at hand. He has been 
able and quick-witted in meeting all situ- 
ations, 

Mr. Godfrey is especially well liked, not 
only by his committee colleagues, but by the 
rest of the legislators who have come in con- 
tact with him. The committee to which he 
belongs is a traveling committee, and the 
men are brought into intimate conpenieeey 
thereby. Godfrey has stood the test of fel- 
lowship in a most satisfactory way. He has 
been a life-long resident of the district which 
he now represents, having been born there 
Aug. 25, 1855. 


Jeremiah J. Good. 


Jeremiah J. Good, even though this may be 
his last year in the legislature, has no need to 
worry about the estimate in which he is held 
by his fellow members. He entered the house | 
late this year under rather peculiar circum- 
stances, but his old friends rallied so quickly 
and he gained new friends so readily that, al- 
though he was a month behind, he never has 
felt the difference. He was given a place on 
the committee on printing. But Good is es- 
sentially a labor legislator, not of the red- 
flannel variety, for, brought up with railroad 
men, he has been trained in a conservative 
school. This very conservatism has been a 
source of strength to him personally, and to 
the people whom he represents. 

When he speaks of the strain of working 
overtime the members know that the man who 


and not a 


actual 
academic knowledge of the matter under dis- 
eussion. 

Time after time he has left the legislature 


is talking has an merely 


after adjournment to hurry to the freight 
yards to don overalls and take out a mixed 
freight for a run for the best part of the night. 
To the credit of the New Haven'road, notwith- 
standing the fact that he has spoken sharply 
and strongly at times to correct what he be- 
lieved to be abuses, at no time have they 
attempted to interfere with him in his legisla- 
tive work in any way. Good has an execu- 
tive head and a proper idea of legislative abili- 
ty. His friends declare that they would like 
at some future time to see his knowledge in 
the matter of railroading put to the service of 
the public. 


Eben H. Googins. 


There is no denying the fact that the spread 
of consumption in the state is one of the great- 
est dangers of the present period—not especial- 
ly because of the fatal termination of the 
disease, for within the last few years a pure 
air hygiene system has been adopted which 
meets a majority of the cases half way. In- 
deed, consumption’s terrors are in a fair way 
to he minimized. The trouble comes from the 
indifference of the people most interested to 
the logical preventive and curative steps neces- 
sary. 

Boston, which ranks as one of the big 

mortality cities in the country from this dis- 
ease, has been neglected with the rest. Each 
year, it is true, some effort has been made to 
focus legislative attention on this, but then 
consumptives are not generally able as con- 
stituents to render back the tribute of service 
which often is the consideration on which 
legislative enthusiasm is evoked. 
-The poor sick might even now be almost 
unnoticed but for the zeal of one man in par- 
ticular in the legislature, Eben H. Googins 
of Cambridge. Three years ago he began his 
campaign for a more liberal plan for treating 
consumptives, and this year his work 
climaxed in the substitution by the house of a 
measure for a new hospital near Boston which 
ihe ways and means committee had turned 
own. 

It was a notable victory and Googins has 
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reason to feel satisfied with what he has start- 
ed. He has gone outside his district bounda- 
ries, it is true, but by his work he has made 
himself a benefactor to the whole state rather 
than merely to the inhabitants of his district. 


Mr. Googins is a native of Maine, born in 
Lamoine in 1845. He is on the public service 
committee, as well as chairman of public 
charitable institutions. 


Robert J. Gove. 


It was only after a training in th® Boston 
city government that Robert J. Gove of the 
ist Suffolk tried for the legislature from Hast 
Boston. His career in the city government 
had been such that he easily secured the 
necessary endorsement, and his election fol- 
lowed. 

He had a double duty, as it were, in not 
looking after the republican interests of Ward 
1, but the republicans in Ward 2 have also 
come to him for assistance, and those in Chel- 
sea and Winthrop in the case of matters af- 
fecting them have also:made demands on him. 

His position as a member of the committee 
on harbors and public lands has been a _par- 
ticularly fortunate one for his district and the 
whole of East Boston. Oftentimes in dis- 
tricts where there is a changing settlement of 
people the value of sending a _ republican 
rather than a democrat is overlooked by peo- 
ple who do not understand that it makes very 
much difference anyway. Yet here is a case 
to the contrary. Had Mr. Gove been a demo- 
erat. for instance, it is doubtful if he would 
have got a place on this committee, and the 
work which he was able to put into dredg- 
ing and other propositions would have been 
missed. 


He worked very hard on Sen. Taylor’s meas- 
ure for the erection of a relief hospital in Hast 
Boston. Here was something in which he 
saw his duty clearly, irrespective of politics, 
and he helped to bring pressure on the ways 
and means republicans which resulted in 
smoothing the way. Mr. Gove. was born in 


Boston in 1863. In business life he is a coal 
dealer. In the legislature he has served on 
harbors and public lands. In soc al affairs he 
is a Mason, a K. T. and I. O. O. F. 


Thomas J. Grady. 


The republicans in the legislature have al- 
ways been a little chary of having Boston 
democratic members of the house on the judi- 
ciary committee. Generally some excuse or 
other is found to bar them from sitting in, and 
it is oftentimes another committee place 
which is offered to them. The fact that 
Thomas J. Grady of the 6th Suffolk is a sitting 
member of the judiciary committee thus marks 
him out at the very start as an exception. 

He has not been a quiescent member by any 
means, for he has realized from the start that 
he owes an obligation to his party to be some- 
thing else than an assenting member to what 
is done. The other committeemen have had 
to be educated up to this idea of it, but they 
have grown now so that his opinion is one of 
the earliest sought on matters under discus- 
sion. ; 

One of the efforts to which he has especially 
devoted his attention has been the clearing of 
the legal docket in the courts. He has seen 
from the first the injustice done to people 
who are*compelled to trail along for years 
waiting for a chance to have their cases heard 
in the courts. The bill to provide for the re- 
leasing of persons charged with drunkenness 
so as to relieve them from being brought into 
court is a result in part also of his labors. 

Politically he is one of the democratic lead- 
ers in the house and he is regarded as a very 
good authority on matters relating to the city 
of BGosten. While it is no secret that he is 
the right hand man of John F. Fitzgerald in 
the latter’s mayoralty campaign, be has not 
allowed that to influence his actions on Boston 
measures, 


The representative is now serving his third 
term in the house, and those who have known 
him during that period of service will not 
hesitate to join in the hope that he will be 
back again next year. His constituency is 
a varied one and one that requires more at- 
tention and care, perhaps, than almost any 
other in the state. Their rights have been 
earefully guarded and their needs thoughtfully 
considered by the man whom they have chosen 
to look after them. On the floor of the hous* 
Mr. Grady is listened to with attention when 
he rises to speak. He is a clear and convinc- 
ing talker, has a pleasing style of delivery 
and is considered one of the orators of the 
lower branch. 

Rep. Grady, by his record in the legislature 
to date, has established his right to be con- 
sidered as the next senator from his section 
of the city. The campaign for that honor 
may be some distance away at the present 
writing, but the state house has it that he 
will be the successor of Hon. William Taylor 
when that gentleman finishes his career as a 
member of the upper branch. 

Mr. Grady was born Dec. 16, 1877, in New- 
port, R. TI. He is a Boston college and Boston 
University law school man. 


William P. Grady. 


William P. Grady, the representative from 
the 17th Suffolk district, is a democrat and 
a Tammany man, and proud of it. Indeed 
the men who belong to the Ward 17 organi- 
zation are fast getting to the point where 
they are as proud of their political machine 
Ro Ward 8 men are of the Hendricks 
club. 

If the laboring men in Ward 17 and other 
parts of Boston were asked as to Mr. Grady’s 
best legislative efforts, they would undoubt- 
edly call attention to the new attitude of the 
metropolitan park commission which now 


pays its laborers two dollars flat a day. Pre- 
vious to his efforts the wages under the park 
commission, it appears, ranged according to 
the financial condition of their treasury. At 
no time did it reach the two dollar figure. It 


struck Mr. Grady as decidedly out of place 
that, at the same time the state was paying 
all sorts of fancy prices for land and for 
salaries to certain employes, the working- 
men who had to spend to the limit in hours 
and energy should be obliged to draw the 
emelier: possible compensation for their 
work, 

To that end he began his agitation for an 
increase in their wages. It was an uphill 
fight, and this party and that did not want to 


compromise, but in the end victory rested 
with him. 
Mr. Grady was born in Boston, Nov. 5, 


1878. His committee assignment is to the 
committee on education. , 


William J. Graham. 


William J. Graham is very apt to figure as 
a senatorial candidate in his home district 
at no very distant date. The pressure has 
already beeu brought to bear on him by mem- 
bers of the legislature who have watched his 
work, and their confidence that he has ac- 
complished enough things to justify his stand- 
ing is complete. 

He is now serving his second year in the 
house, having begun in 1904. During his first 
year he was on fisheries and game, and while 
he had the temptation, like a good many first 
year men, to take a hand personally in the 
campaigns being waged on the floor, he held 
himself in check. 

He reaped the reward this year when it 
came to the Lawrence water bill. ‘The situa- 
tion was legislatively pretty black when he 
started in on that proposition, but the de- 


mand of the people for some legislation was 
so insistant that there was no mistaking the 
call, and he went ahead. 

The members of the house, at least, fully 
appreciate the work which he did in this con- 
nection. This matter has been his first care, 
but he has voted conscientiously also on all 


EE 


matters of general legislation through the 
session. 
Mr. Graham was born in Lawrence, Oct. 


2, 1873. He is a Phillips Andover man and 
went to Tufts Medical college. This year 
he has been a member of the committee 
on federal relations. 


John M. Grosvenor, Jr. 


There may be thinner and taller members 
of the lower branch, but there are none more 
popular and few more portly than Rep. John 
M. Grosvenor, Jr., of Swampscott. After 
having been born in Woburn in 1864, and 
haying been equipped for the battle of life in 
Chauncey Hall school and the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, and having become 
a manufacturing chemist of high standing, 
the representative mude quiet entry to the 
legislature a year ago. How he escaped im- 
mediate notice on all sides is hard to under- 
stand now; but the fact remains that he 
kept to himseif and maintained a most_un- 
characteristic veserve almost to the end of 
the session. Then his colleagues got a_ line 
on his personal ability and characteristics 
and he was imreediately classed as one of the 
best fellows in the legislature. 

The representative went as a delegate to 
the republican national convention and con- 
tributed bis share to the great success of the 
importaut mission. He was re-elected to the 
lower branch, practically as a~ matter of 
eourse, and was again placed on the street 
railway committee, than which scarcely any 
has abounded more in trying places during 
the preseit session. Now that Uncle Sam has 
selected Sen. Craig to look after the mails in 
the city of Lynn, the friends of Rep. Grosve- 
An stand behind him for the seat in the sen- 
ate. 

Apart from the special fitness and worthi- 
ness of the representative, it is contended 


that it is now Swampscott’s turn to name the 
1st Essex district. 


senator from the Cer- 


tainly Swampscott could not find a stronger 
candidate to make the contest with, if indeed 
there is to be a contest. Mr. Grosvenor has 
proved himself a good, conservative legislator. 
He knows life in all tts phases and is compe- 
tent to talk on questions of state as well as 
on matters that affect men in every-day life. 
He has gone through the world with his eyes 
open and has made a host of friends by 
Square dealing in business, political and so- 
cial circles. Without at this time indorsing 
anybody for Sen. Craig’s place, it can be 
stated with all sincerity that if the district 
should send Mr. Grosvenor it would be well 
and truly represented in the upper branch. 
He has a following and an influence that are 
Mo pa assets for the representative of any 
strict. 


John Gunn. 


Although he has been laid up by sickness 
for a part of the year, John Gunn of North- 
bridge, in the 9th Worcester district, has 
managed to do quite a little committee work. 
He has been on labor and agriculture, and 
both of these committees have been congenial 
ones to him. 

An Englishman by birth, having been born 
in Aveley, Essexshire, before he left the other 
side he secured a pretty good knowledge of 
Engiish industrial conditions. Of course, be- 
ing a gardener, with a special penchant for 
park and cemetery work, the agriculture 
cominittee tasks have come a little closer 
to the mark of present interests. 

On the bills for the extermination of the 
fypsy and brown-tail moths he has_ been 
especially active. Few men have been able 
to comprehend better than he does the great 
damage done by the pests, as well as the 
money value of what is destroyed. 

The recent spreading of the brown-tail 
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moth into Worcester county sections has 
made it apparent to him that the time is 
past for trifling, and so from ¢he first he has 


been a steady upholder of the plans for a 
appropriation this year. 

Rep. Gunn is one of the older men of the 
house, having been born in 1846. 


Alfred Stevens Hall. 


This is the second year in the house of 
Alfred S. Hall of Winchester. He has been 
assigned to the same committees in both ses- 
sions. Last year the matters referred to the 
drainage committee, of which committee he 
has been house chairman this year, were very 
important and interesting, while this year the 
exciting hearings of the session were those 
before the public lighting committee. 

Mr. Hall is an independent thinker and 
voter, studious of all sides of every question, 
and yet conservative in general conclusions, 
and policies. In the republican caucus he 
openly expressed his preference for Cong. 
McCall for senator over Sen. Crane, but would 
not cast a factious ballot. 

Mr. Hall belongs in the class of conscientious 
legislators, and he is his own hardest task- 
master. Last year his committee had to in- 
vestigate a certain matter in a neighboring 
city. There were two possible propositions, 
but the men in authority were anxious that 
one particular plan should be adopted and ac- 
cordingly when the legislative committee made 
the trip just one side of the question was 
shown. Mr. Hall did not like this, and he 
intimated that he would like to look over the 
other, as well, but his proposition was not 
favored. With any other man that might 
have carried the day, but Mr. Hall remained 


with the committee and saw what they saw, 
and then at night went up and made a pri- 
vate investigation of the other plan. When it 
came to voting in an executive committee his 
fellow members were first given a thorough 
presentation of the other plan by him. 

On the public lighting committee this year 
Mr. Hall showed the same intention to look 
at matters from all sides, and after his own 
mind, and he is one of the men who must be 
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eredited with the low capitalization victory. 


Rep. Hall is a Vermonter. He is a native 
of West Westminster, and was born April 
14, 1850. 


Portus B. Hancock. 


Portus B. Hancock of Brockton has passed 
the point nowadays when his election to the 
house depends on the crop of apples in his 
home territory. In the old days it was his 
practice on caucus day and election day to 
stand barrels of the fruit to the polling places, 
where those who voted for him, or against 
him, were free to partake. It was said that 
according as his apples ran good or bad he was 
elected or defeated. 

Nowadays Brockton people have got into the 
habit, apparently, of sending him along be- 
cause they like to have him on Beacon hill, 
All this session, and Hancock is willing to ad- 
mit it, he has devoted the best part of his 
time to the matter of a Brockton ship caral. 
It has been set back for the time being, but 
even its opponents realize that it is not wholly 
done for. if ‘‘Port’’ failed to come back next 
fall they might have hope, but on his return 
they are certain the project will be revived 
and they are far from certain the project will 
not go through. Two years ago, when the 
first report on the cost of the canal was re- 
ceived, it was supposed that its quietus was 
given, but he has shown this year what can he 
accomplished. Next year the passage of the 
bill is a strong possibility. His campaign has 
made Brockton a large place upon the map of 
the state which must be counted on for the 
future. 

Apart from tbat, Hancock has helped to ad- 
vance a number of measures in the public 
charities committee, and two old veterans in 
his section can thank him for the efforts which 
he made in their behalf when, as far as lay in. 
his power, he fought down the adverse report 


means committee on 


Rep. Hancock was born Feb. 19, 1836, in 
Coventry, Vt. He is a G. A. R. man, and a 
member of several fraternal organizations. 


and 
their requests for bounty allowances. 


of the house ways 


William E. Hannan. 


Rep. William E. Hannan of Boston, republi- 
can representative from Ward 24, is now serv- 
ing his third year as.a member of the lower 
branch. In his first year he was a member 
of the committee on cities, of which body he 
was clerk. During the past two years he has 
given pxactically his entire attention to 
street railway legislation and is this year 
clerk of the committee on street railways. 
When he first became a member of the 
lower branch, Mr. Hannan was naturally 
somewhat diffident. His development has 
been marked, however. On various occasions 
he has been forced to speak for and in de- 
fense of reports of his committee, and has 
acquitted himself gracefully. The important 
situation recently created in reference to the 
street railway eminent domain bill pushed 
Mr. Hannan still further to the front and 
his argument in favor of the general bill was 
direct, concise and entirely to the point. Mr. 
Hannan has taken his legislative work with 
commendable seriousness from the start. He 
comes from a district where political matters 
and issues are much discussed and represents 
a constituency that keeps in close touch at 
all tinies with public matters. 

He was born in Boston in 1873 and before 
coming to the house had served for three 
years as a member of the Boston common 
council, and with distinction. He is a civil 
engineer of marked ability, and as a matter 
of fact, can ill afford the great amount of 
time he gives to his duties at the state house. 
Especially among the younger members of the 
legislature, Mr, Hannan is extremely popular. 
His loyalty to his friends has been noted on 
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innumerable occasions and has gained for him 
a distinctive influence in matters legislative. 
The representative has been especially friend- 


. ly to the new member, and many of the politi- 
cal tyros are intebted to him for their first 
lessons in legislative etiquette and procedure. 


William H. I. Hayes. 


The session closing leaves William H. 1. 
Hayes of Lowell just as strong with .he mem- 
bers of the legislature as at the beginning. 
The man from Lowell ranks among the leaders 
on the republican side, but he is an “easy 
boss,’’ in the best sense of that word. If as a 
member of the committee on rules he thinks 
a man must be turned down it is done only 
after a proper explanation has been made to 
the interested party. If as chairman of the 
railroad committee on the house side, a mem- 
ber has blundered into some red tape thicket, 
and his bill is in danger, it is Hayes who helps 
to straighten him out. He would deny the 
charge that he is a philanthropist, and he is 
just as likely as not to try to explain it away 
by stating that he is after the man’s vote at 


some future time, but he has given a hand in 
too many instances where no exact return of 
that sort could be found, for that explanation 
to hold. 

On the floor of the house, it is true, he 
would rather in debate turn a joke than a 
trick, but even at that he is not a hard joker. 
Hayes is a big man in the legislature,and his 
power shows on almost every matter of im- 
portance. He probably is prouder of his efforts 
for the bounty bill than anything else. A 
year ago he braved even the wrath of Gover- 
nor Bates for the old soldiers, and he would 
have gone through the same course this year. 
IJayes also worked very hard for the bill to 
remove the barriers from the Boston & Maine 
railroad which prevented its purchase of street 
railway properties. He is the sharpest, most 
genial, and most human hearted of a long list 
of representatives. He was born in Boston, 
June 21, 1848. 


George L. Hemenway. 

Atteztion in ‘the house is usually given to 
a man for two general reasons—either be- 
cause a man secures it for himself or because 
he is of interest to others because of his re- 
lationship to a man who in the past has se- 
cured it. This latter comes nearer being the 
royal road, if any such exists, to at least a 
passing amount of publicity. 

New and then a man arrives on Beacon hill 
who refuses to trade on that basis, and 
George L. Hemenway of Hopkinton, in which 
town he was. born Noy. 238, 1850, belongs in 
that class. A brother of Alfred Hemenway, 
the law partner of John D. Long, it was set- 
tled from the first that he weuld be a marked 
man. Furthermore, the course was all cut 
out for him to follow which would lead to a 
little graceful prominence. 

He began on his own account, however, 
He asked to be put on the prison committee 


or some other committee which would inspect 
the institutions of the state, in which he has 
had an interest for some time. 

Instead they proposed a place on the pub- 
lic lighting committee for him. The fact 
that half the members of the house were try- 
ing for the place which was offered freely 
to him did not change his opinion in the 
slightest. He persisted, but his objections 
were overcome and he went on public light- 
ing. With a memory of the influence which 
his brother has wielded in such matters, once 
on the committee the course was open to fol- 
low along the capitalistic lines which was 
the natural course under the circumstances. 
Instead, though, he deliberately picked the 
other course, and stood up against the inter- 
ests with which he might have been supposed 
to be afhliated. He was a hearty supporter 
of the gas bill as it was finally reported. 


Joseph H. Hibbard. 


Not only does the state of Maine have 
numerically quite a representation in the leg- 


islature, enough to make quite a party on a 
recent trip into that state, but Vermont also 
has its quota. Joseph H. Hibbard of Lowell 


oe 
belongs to the Green mountain class and is a 
very worthy representative at that. ; 

He was born in Shoreham, Vt., April 3 
1860, and attended the public schools in that 
state. When it came to going a little further 
ahead he went over to the Ticonderoga acade- 
my in New York, but still in sight of the hills 
of his native place. 

He graduated from there in 1878. Music had 
always been a hobby of his. even from boy- 
nood, and it was natural that his fad should 
pecome his profession, so he graduated into 
the directing musical class. 

Retween times he has kept an eye on the 
political situation, and when he decided to 
stand forth as a candidate for the house 
last year he had made certain of his ground 
so that an election followed. 

In the house he has served on the commit- 
tee on prisons, which has had among other 
important matters the settling of the Nasha- 
wena project. During his prison inspection 
work he has been an observing legislator, and 
whiie he has no falsely sentimental ideas 
about the treatment of criminals, yet he be- 
lieves that justice is deserved by them, the 
same as in ordinary cases, and with his com- 
mittee he has stood for the letter of the law, 
but nothing else, as certain prison superinten- 
dents have learned who had introduced little 
punishment frills of their own. 


William E. Hickey. 


William E. Hickey of South Boston, when 
he rises to speak, is given immediate atten- 
tion. Hickey in a good many cases speaks on 
matters on which the house takes favorable 
action. 

He is the only democrat of the house who 
cau feel that the legislature has accepted a 
suggestion make by the governor and himself. 
It is that in relation to the releasing of men 
accused of drunkenness. 

The biil itself will be found to bear on the 


fy leaf the announcement from the judiciary 
committee that it is reported on the petition 
of William E. Hickey. 

Hickey has a _ forceful way of speaking. 
Placed as he is in the last row in the third 
section, he always raises his voice in order to 
carry it forward, and it never misses its 
mark. 

Perhaps some apostles of a more refined 
style of delivery might suggest changes and 
modifications in the mode of his address as 
well as in his phraseology, but Hickey can 
reply that there is never any doubt as to 
what he has said or what he is trying to say. 

In his own district politically he manages 
to swing a fair hand at control, and it is a 
power which is likely to continue. He is on 
the committees on printing and drainage, 
but takes a lively interest in all measures 
under consideration. He was born in Boston 
Dec. 29, 1870. ; 


Aubrey Hilliard. 


Without any false ideas as to his importance 
or the value of any work which he has done 
through the session, Aubrey Hilliard, the rep- 
resentative from Braintree, placidly watched 
the session of 1905 to a close. 

His town has made but few demands on him 
and those he was able to meet with little 
or no effort on his part. Norfolk county men 
have a general feeling of loyalty, one for the 
other, which makes the path of the new man 
easier, and he has been well liked by all his 
fellow county members. 

Mr. Hilliard as a member of the committee 
on taxation has had to speak a few times 
during the session, but when that demand 
has come he has expressed what he had to 
say briefly and without any oratorical frills. 
For this, if nothing else, he deserves some 
credit, in the opinion of those who watch 


men day after day talking at length when 

they have really finished all they had to say. 
Mr. Hilliard will be a candidate for re- 

election and will undoubtedly be re-elected. 


He was born in Dorchester in 1861 and was 
educated at the Chauncey Hall school. He is 
a master teamster, a member of the Boston 
board of trade, and a resident of Braintree. 
aoe this year on the committee on taxa- 


Horton H. Hilton. 


There are certain committees of the legis- 
lature where it is more important 10 make 
certain that bad measures are killed, almost, 
than that good ones are reported. Many bad 
bills, it can be said, manage by reason of 
their nature to gravitate to the committee on 
mercantile affairs. : 

The men who want to strike at corporations 
or to annoy or bleed corporations by framing 
up outrageous pieces of legislation usually 
have to appear before this committee. 

Because of that, it is all-important that the 
men who sit in council there shall have cool 
heads and clear brains. Rep. Horton H. H_1- 
ton of Lowell was distinguished last year 
with an appointment to this committee, and 
he was reappointed this year. 

Considering that certain very reputable cor- 
porations have really been all but driven out 
of the state by certain tricks, it can be seen 
that the killing process is fully as important 
as anything done. 

But whether it was in killing off vicious 
measures or framing up wise ones Rep. Hil- 
ton has done his full share of the work of 
that important committee during the past two 
years. The petitioner or remonstrant appear- 
ing before the committee has found that the 
Lowell man possessed a good business head 
and a fund of sound common sense, which he 
used to good advantage. 


But his work has not been entirely confined 
to the committee room. He has been just as 
influential on the fioor of the house and in the 
reading room. He has not wearied his fellow- 
menibers with long, useless harangues on mat- 
ters under consideration, whether they af- 
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fected his constituents or not. , But on the few 
occasions when he has spoken he has shown 
a familiarity with his subject and has talked 
with good effect. He is intensely loyal to his 
native city and is ever watchful of her com- 
mercial and social welfare. Among the other 
members of the house he has built up a 
friendship and popularity which have stood 
him in good stead when he has had any par- 
ticular matter to get through. 

Rep. Hilton is Lowell born and bred. He 
was born in 1869. He is a Mason, and is affili- 
ated also with other organizations. 


John A. Holway. 


John A. Holway, who represents the Iist 
Barnstable district, comes from the historic 
old town of Sandwich and is serving his first 
term as a member of the legislature. Like 
most men who have come up from that sec- 
tion of the state he is quiet and unassuming. 
But because the representative has declined 
to air his views in flights of oratory on the 
floor of the house it must not be inferred that 
he is not in close touch with what is taking 
place around him. He has preferred to exert 
his influence through little heart-to-heart talks 
in the reading-room and corridor, and he can 
always be depended upon to consider well the 
needs and requirements of his district before 
recording himself for or against any particu: 
lar matter under discussion. 

He was born in Sandwich in 1865, was edu: 
eated in the public schools of that town and 
has been prominent in its business and gov- 
ernmental affairs ever since. He has been 
town clerk and treasurer for so long, and has 
performed his work so faithfully and well, 


that no-one ever thinks of offering any opposi- 
tion to him at the annual town meetings. 
His position as a town official and his repu- 
tation for straightforwardness made him an 
political 


important factor in the struggles 


which have been waged in that section for the 
last few years, and it was not at all*surprising 
that he should be named as the republican 
candidate last fall, even though he entered 
the contest at a comparatively late hour. In 
deference to the wishes of several of his con- 
stituents he asked for a place on the com- 
mittee on fisheries and game. The speaker 
gave it to him and Mr. Holway has shown his 
appreciation by giving careful attention and 
thought to the work of that committee. It is 
the custom of the district to accord its repre- 
sentatives two terms, and inasmuch as Rep. 
Holway has made many friends during his 
first year he will presumably be returned next 
year to render more valuable services to his 
constituents and to the state. 


Fred V. Hooke. 


Fred V. Hooke of Haverhill, who comes from 
the 4th Essex district, is a republican who 
feels certain that the socialist wave in that 
city has receded for some time, if not for- 
ever. He is particularly well informed on that 
matter, and his information came to him 
from two sources. 

First, as a member of the republican city 
committee of Haverhill since 1808, he has been 
able to know at first hand just what has been 
going on in the political life of the city. 

Again, as an assistant assessor of the city 
from 1893 to 1897, he got testimony at first 
hand as to the blighting influence of the so- 
cialist control on the assessed valuation of the 
city, where it showed from almost the very 
beginning. 

Last year in the house Hooke was a member 
of the committee on counties, and also on 
printing. In counties he found his time very 
well taken up indeed. This year he went on 
the committee on fisheries and game. 

Rep. Hooke was born in Haverhill, Aug. 19, 


1859. He is a printer by occupation. After 
relinquishing the assistant assessorship of the 


c'ty in 1897, he was elected an alderman, sery- 
ing two years. 


Michael B. Houlihan. 


The desires of Chicopee have not been many 
this year, but she has had certain interests 
at the state house and those interests have 
been carefully guarded and looked after by 
Michael B. Houlihan, a second year member 
and one of the most popular young men in the 
house. During his first term he jumped into 
more or less prominence on the Chicopee 
bridge bill. He did not issue any housetop 
proclamation in regard to that matter, but 
before the session was over he was known 
by nearly every member of the house for his 
quiet, persistent work on the subject. This 
year he has furnished another illustration of 
what can be accomplished by the use of a 
little tact and quiet common sense. The city 
of Chicopee, like several other municipalities 
in the state, has found it considerable of a 
burden to keep within the $12 tax limit, and 
it became apparent to the officials of that city 
that, unless some form of relief was given, 
the city would have to suffer greatly from a 
business standpoint during the next few years. 
When they presented their petition to be 
exempted from the provisions of the statute 
there was much opposition, as the law, when 
passed, was intended to be a hard and fast 
rule to which all cities and towns within the 
commonwealth must conform. In the face of 
this opposition it was no easy task for the 
Chicopee man to get his bill by the legislative 
and executive departments. He did it, never- 
theless, and other members who have been 
trying to get around the tax limit and debt 
limit propositions are still wondering how. 
But the answer is easy—Houlihan knew the 
ropes. 

Mr. Houlihan was born-in Chicopee in 1874, 


was educated in private schools and is a sales- 
man by occupation. In politics he is a demo- 
erat to the backbone. His roll-call record will 
show that he has been a good ‘labor’? man 
and that he is always on hand when important 
matters are to be voted upon. Last year he 
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was a member of the committee on towns, 
but this year the speaker gave him a place 
on the committee on fisheries and game where 
he has been able to do much for the patrons 
of the rod and gun in his section of the state. 


Frank H. Howe. 


The werk of Frank H. Howe of the 25th 
Suffolk district has been chiefly confined to 
the election no exag- 
geration to say matters considered 


law committee. It is 
that the 


by that committee have been of supreme im- 
portance in every way. 

As a Boston republican, an added responsi- 
bility has rested on him all the time to see 
that the interests of his organization were 
safeguarded. He has done that perfectly and 
House Chairman Luce has secured very eti- 
cient assistance from him. 

Mr. Howe is convinced that in the end 
something will have te be done to check the 
use of money contributed by corporations 
or others in campaigns. It is steadily grow- 
ing and he is willing to admit that all politi- 
cal parties are guilty under the law, but he 
feels that regulation is a necessity. 

For that reason he was very much inter- 
ested this year in a resolve for an investiga- 
tion which some sane and steady legislation 
on the matter would have been possible. He 
would personally have been one of the first 
men named on that committee, for he is an 
expert in the legislation. But the fear of the 
probe was too strong and the legislature 
killed the resolve for a special committee on 
the grounds that the time was not ripe. 

Mr. Howe is a druggist. He was born in 
Norway, Me., in 1861. Besides being clerk 
of election laws he has also been a member 
of the committee on education. 


William C. Howe. 
The smoke nuisance bill is the matter which 


specially interested William C. Howe of Wal- ° 


tham this year. 
tially no demands on him, and thus he was 


His own city made substan- 


allowed almost a free hand in his committee 
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matters. Of the various measures there he 
felt that the smoke nuisance was one of the 
most serious. All the time, therefore, and 
despite a sentiment the other way, he has 
steadily advocated the passage of some sort 
of a measure which would put a stop to the 
constant emission of smoke. Although the 
bill before the committee from the first repre- 
sented au effort almost wholly being made in 
Boston he felt that it was a state wide ques- 
tion. 

As he looks at the matter, it is only a ques- 
tion of time when all the semi-manufacturing 
cities close to Boston will have to protest 
against the volume of smoke being thrown 
off from Boston, or else will have to do some 
regulation of the industries in their own con- 
fines. For that reason he has felt that no 
more delay should be allowed, but that the 
subiect should be taken up. Out of the Bos- 
ton attempts to stop the nuisance all the 
smaller cities and towns will be able to draw 
lessons of considerable importance. 

The bill as it has gone along has not satis- 
fied him, for he would have liked to have had 
it of a slightly broader sweep, but he feels 
that even this is a step ahead and in the right 
direction. He has given not a little attention 
also to the efforts to find a solution of the 
horse-racing problem around the _ auction 
rooms in the heart of the city. In view of 
the threat of questioning the constitutionality 
of the measure a year ago closing up the auc- 
tion rooms, ne felt that the people were in 
danger of. being left without any safeguards. 

Mr. Howe was born in Dover, July 15, 1849. 
He has served this year on the committee 
on cities. 


Alonzo F. Hoyle. 


The desire to introduce a bill, so that it 
shall be known, if passed, by the name of “‘its 
distinguished author,’’ is one of the most fre- 
quent sources of trouble to legislators on 
Beacon hilll. Again and again there have 


been instances where men in this bill-introduc- 
ing competition have pledged votes away from 
in which their 


matters own district was vi- 


tally interested 
some special 
carrying. 

The attitude of Rep. Hoyle of Worcester is 
in happy contrast to this. Mr. Hoyle did not 
introduce any bills for pet measures of his 
own, but turned his attention to helping along 
bills in which the city of Worcester itself 
was interested. 

On the union station problem, for instance, 
he worked heartily and steadily with the 
older men to bring about a better feeling and, 
while, it happened that no special test was 
made of the work which he had done, there 
is no question of the help it was to the gen- 
eral result. On the bill to compel the Wor- 
cester Insane hospital to take care of its 
sewerage he also worked hard for some legis- 
lation. The measure was not adopted, it is 
true, but the character of his efforts was 
commendable. He was born in Worcester in 
1861. In the legislature this year he has 
been on the committee on drainage. 


in order to get support for 
measure which they might be 


Augustus. Hubbard. 


With three years of legislative service be- 
hind him, Augustus Hubbard of Gloucester 
has now turned his eyes towards the senate. 
It is a fighting district which he hails from, 
and the chances already are that there will 
not be any too much elbow room for the vari- 
ous candidates, but Hubbard does not feel 
that this is a point which shonld worry him. 
He believes his own hold is strong enough to 
make other candidates worry. 

Inasmuch as two other possible candidates 
are house colleagues with Mr. Hubbard, the 
feeling is naturally divided, but one thing can 


be said. The men who have been associated 
with the Gloucester man on various commit- 
tees are willing witnesses to his conscientious 
character and ability. 

His work in past years as a member of the 
committee on public charitable institutions 
has been spoken of very highly and this is 
especially commendable from the fact that 
but tew votes and but little prestige comes 
to the man who takes up the cause of the 
unfortunates. His committees this year are 


public lighting and railroads, 
portant assignments. 

Another reason being brought forward in 
furtherance of his senatorial ambitions is the 
range of legislative experience which he has 
had. A member of the common council in 
1888, he was an alderman in 1889, and since 
1908 he has been in the legislature. 

All Gloucester measures have engaged his 
interest, and pvecause of his affiliations with 
business men’s organizations he has been able 
to present to the house such matters from 
the viewpoint of the business man. 

Mr. Hubbard is one of the Maine men in 
the house. He was born June 27, 1849, -at 
Acton in that state. 


both very im- 


Thomas Huse. 


Any legislator who is able to secure the 
passage of a bill abolishing the toll system on 
a turnpike road which has existed since about 
1816 is making a pretty good mark, ‘That is 
what Thomas Huse of Newburyport accom- 
plished this year. 

The Plum Island turnpike road is about the 
oldest in the state. It runs to a great pleas- 
ure resort for that section of the state, and 
everybody who has used it hitherto has there- 
by made himself liable for a toll. 

Rep. Huse was warned ahead that he was 
butting against a stone wall, but thought he 
would make a try, nevertheless, so he intro- 
duced a bill for the abolition of these tolls. 
He had most of his constituents with him on 
the measure, 

The warfare began at once, and some heavy 


interests lined up in the attempt to kill the 
bill. But Huse backed them all down, and 
they were very glad to compromise with him. 
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The bill was put through by the legislature 
and signed by the governor. 

It is enough for any man to feel satisfied 
with. Yet the Newburynort man shows no 
special signs of elation, and has no disposition 
to crow about it. Mr. Huse was born in New- 
buryport in 1851. This year he has been on 
the committee on mercantile affairs. 


George H. Jackson. 


A man with metropolitan affairs and liquor 
laws on his hands can generally be credited 
with having plenty to engage his attention. 
When on top of that he is a hewspaper cor- 
respondent for his home local newspaper, the 
conditions multiply. 

Rep. George H. Jackson of Lynn has 
proved so far capable of swinging all three 
sets of duties and if anything they have 
welded in to the mutual advantage of all 
parties. 

As a member of the metropolitan affairs 
committee he has naturally been able 
to keep in close touch with what is being 
done for his Lynn people and then through 
his newspaper he has been able to secure 
the proper amount of public sentiment. 

He has not made any attempt to disguise 
the fact that his interest is centered in Lynn 
and Lynn matters. He has proved a con- 
servative man on other general matters, but 
Lynn points have had his first attention. 
Early in the session he made a very valiant 
attempt to fix up the picketing bill for the 
labor people in his territory and with that 
idea alone in mind. He was not successful, 
but that was because the legislature this year 
if anything has been more radical anti-labor 
than ever. 3 


Some of the labor 
not apprehend fully what he was trying to 


people themselves did 


do, but the Gisinterestedness of his motive 
has since become apparent, and they appreci- 
ate the spirit which actuated him and will 
hold it to his credit when he appears again 
for public office. 

Rep. Jackson was born in Lowell, March 9, 
1865. He is a member of some of the frater- 
ea and of the Sons of Veterans organ- 
zation. 


- Lester W. Jenney. 


Among the young men. of the house who 
have been born since 1870 Lester W. Jenney of 
Mattapoisett has held his own. He has shown 
himself affable, energetic and fully alive to 
the interests of his section. While his dis- 
trict of itself did not have so many special 
interests, all the shore towns of the state 
where they have a summer trade to look af- 
ter find they have interest in a number of 
Measures which on the face of them do not 
disclose any special significance. 

This is one of the pitfalls which catch the 
first-year man oftentimes when he is con- 
scientiously devoting all his time to studying 
out the legislative problems. There are fish- 
ing regulations and water regulations and 
health regulations, general in their character, 
which haye to be sought out and considered 
lest it be found that something in them con- 
flicts with some situation in their own towns. 

Mr. Jeuney has been equal to it all and it 
can be said that his first year ends with a 
clear score on his part. Mr. Jenney for one 
thing was interested in some system of regu- 
lating the itinerant junk dealers who wander 
about practically looking for opportunities to 
turn all sorts of tricks. In the probate and 
chancery committee he helped to draft a 
measure of this nature and while the house 
Was not quite ready for it it is going to come 
in time. 

It was in 1876 that Mr. Jenney was born in 


the town which he now represents. He was 
educated there in the public schools and at 
Tabor academy and at Cambridge, graduating 


from the Harvard law school in 1897. He Is 
a practicing attorney. 
Warren C. Jewett. 
The best friend the farmers have in the 


house of representatives, singularly enough, is 
a city man, Warren C. Jewett of Worcester, 
who was born in that city in 1855. He is one 
of the long term men in the house, but though 
he comes from a city section he has never 
failed in his first desire to help out the agri- 
cultural interests. 

Twice already he has stood between the 
state board of agriculture and very strenuous 
attempts to wipe it out, and now that J. 
Lewis Ellsworth is secretary of the board he 
has for some time been recognized as the 
spokesman of the organization. 

Worcester people, those of brick pavements 


a little 


have been 
surprised at this devotion fo interests which 
seemed hardly in touch with them, but they 


and house hydrants, may 


have changed their minds. The appearance 
of the brown-tail moth has helped to bring 
that about. 

Other sections have had this pest and the 
gypsy moth pest, and nothing was done, but 
when Worcester felt the scourge and began 
to get worried, Jewett was able this year to 
capitalize all the farmer friends he has been 
gathering in the legislature. It is not too 
much to say that out of his past efforts has 
come the reporting of the moth bill this year. 
They felt that, inasmuch as he had been so 
friendly on matters in which they were in- 


terested, the obligation was on them to do 
something in return for him. 

Jewett is a good type, nevertheless, of a 
city representative. On the Union station 
matter ond, before that, on the Leicester 
water bil! matter, he always stood for the 


city, and brought into line with him his own 
particular following. 


James A. Jones. 


The most unfit man in the world may be 
elevated into public office for one year by a 
fiasco of some sort, but that is generally the 
limit. When it is found that a man has 
served not one but a dozen years in public 
office—not in one office either, but in a num- 
ber of them—it is a pretty fair presumption 
that he has about him those elements of abili- 
ty which make for general success. 

James A. Jones, the .representative from 
Stoneham, can be given that certificate with- 
out any delay, for he has been wrapped up in 
the life of his town in a good many ways. 

He was assessor for six years just for a 
starter. He was auditor for one year on top 
of that. He was water commissioner for two 
years and a secretary of the board of public 
works for four years. 

Furthermore, he was secretary of the repub- 
lican town committee of Stoneham for five 


years and he has been chairman for three 
years. In between times he has been a mem- 
ber and officer of the Athletic club and a di- 
rector in the co-operative bank. 

In common with the other representatives 
who come from the infested districts, Mr. 
Jones was very much interested in the pas- 
sage of a bill for the extermination of the 
brown-tail and gypsy moths. This was a mat- 
ter of vital interest to the people of his town 
and district, and he worked hard to bring 
about the enactment of the bill, which it is 
hoped will furnish the needed rellef. He was 
also a staunch supporter of the soldiers’ 
gratuity bill. 

Rep. Jones was born in Townsend Center in 
1853 but his family took up its residence early 
in Stoneham and he was educated there in the 
public schools. He was in the shoe business 
till 1898. when he went into the real estate 
and insurance business in which he has since 
continued. 


Samuel O. Jones. 


Samuel O. Jones, the representative from 


the 27th Suffolk district in Chelsea, is 
Gloucester born. It was on Noy. 7, 1856, that 
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matters in this world first became of interest 
to him, 

From the very start there is the best of 
evidence that he was a republican, and he has 
continued that way to the present time. 

He was educated in the public schools and 
then went into business. Business is business 
in his mind, and it shows in all his actions. 
Although he has seryed only his first year, al- 
ready he has attracted attention by the man- 
ner in which he hag conducted himself. 

His theory, and he applies it to his legis- 
lative as well as his other life, is that if 
there is something to do, the best way to ac- 
eomplish it is to go right at it, and he does it. 

He has a record for voting on roll calls, 
and his general attendance mark is figured 
very well up indeed. In him the Soldiers’ 
Home in Chelsea has had a very good friend 
in a legislative way. He has made the appro- 
priation bill for a new building on the grounds 
his special care, and he has been a steady and 
consistent advocate of the measure. Various 
other local matters have also secured warm 
support from him. He served on the commit- 
tee on counties this year, and he was a very 
energetic member. He is bound to be a spe- 
cially valuable man next year because of the 
acquaintances which he has made. 


David P. Keefe. 


The republican who comes from a_labor- 
democratic district needs diplomacy as well as 
good intentions in order to get along. The 
possession of only one quality of the two 
hames often spells out failure and nothing 
else. That is why Rep. David P. Keefe of 
Fall River has been watched with interest. 
Mr. Keefe was born in Fitchburg in 1855. He 
is an ardent republican. 

A year ago, when he started in, Mr. Keefe 
had one idea in mind, and that was to stop 


promiscuous expectoration. 


Fall River, which 
is the deadliest city in the state because of 
consumption, surely taught him the lesson of 
the need of such legislation, but the presen- 
tation of the bill was made the subject of 
quite a number of merry quibs and jests. Al- 
though he may not have aged tates it, Keefe 


was being weighed in the balance at this 
time. Had he turned the slightest, or shown 
peevishness because of the treatment, he 
would have gone down instantly. But he 
recognized the fact that what was a serious 
matter to his people in Fall River was per- 
haps only as a joke in other places. His 
general good nature helped to carry the day 
for him. This year the men who have re- 
ferred to the ‘‘spitting’’ bill have done so only 
to comment on the need of a better observance 
of the law as it stands. 

Keefe is on the committee on libraries and 
federal relations, but he has gone through the 
session. He has helped all that came near 
him. His views are broad on’ labor matters, 
and he believes, what the republican party is 
now only learning, that the trend of the work- 
men is into the ranks of that organization if 
they are given any encouragement. Keefe 
figured only a short while ago as the man 
who led the applause in the house for Gen. 
Fitzhugh Lee. It did seem a trifle overdrawn 
at the time, but now in view of the death of 
that old soldier there is not a man but feels 
glad that his arrival in the house was signal- 
ized as it was. 


Edward J. Kenney. 


Edward J. Kenney of Holyoke, in which city 
he was born Jan. 19, 1867, occupies about as 
independent a position as any man in the en- 
tire house. Yet it is a position of double im- 
portance, for he was nominated by both the 
republicans and democrats and has to look 
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after the interests of both sections. There is 
no man in his district but has a claim on him. 

Kenney, being a first year man, has more 
than a fair idea of the attitude which the 
house preserves towards the yearlings, and 


he has not done anything to forfeit the re- 
gard which is his by right. 

He has sat patiently while others have 
talked all around the bush on matters of small 
importance and he has refused to be led into 
discussions himself. 

Yet when the session was about half over, 
and he began to call for the attention of the 
speaker, it was noted that he always secured 
it. It is a fact: that it was’ his’ speech 
against the adding of a civil service amend- 
ment to the municipal lighting bill which 
helped to stamp it out. Mr. Kenney knows 
a little something about the workings of that 
marvelous civil service creation, and he felt 
that he was speaking for his people when he 
objected to its being added for all time on the 
bill and foisted on cities and towns which in 
many instances have not adopted the civil ser- 
vice idea. : f 

Rep. Kenney is on the committee on prisons. 
Socially the Holyoke man is one of the most 
popular _in the house. If the various chair- 
men had their way they would have him tray- 
eling all over the state for his companionship. 
He is gifted with a singularly fine singing 
voice. 


Alec E. Knowlton. 


The honors of Cleveland, Ohio, in the legis- 
lature are upheld by Alec E. Knowlton. He 
was born. there in 1857, and he now hails 
from Gardner in the 2d Worcester district. It 
is a town tradition in Gardner now that the 
day he arrived there, when his original hail- 
ing place became known, it was allowed he 
would go into politics. Out in Indiana every 
man is born with a pen in his hand, and the 
Indiana school of novelists is now an acknowl- 


In Ohio the babies are 


institution. 
born with gavels clasped in their chubby fists, 
and, judging from indications, Rep. Knowlton 
was not overlooked. 

Ohio luck began to figure as soon as he ar- 


edged 


rived in the legislature at the beginning of this 
year. Being a first-year man, it was up to 
him to sit back—way back, if necessary—and 
take what was given to him. Instead of that 
he started in by getting a place on the street 
railways committee,something which over haif 
a hundred second-year men had been asking 
for till they were black in the face Im- 
portant committees of this sort do not go to 
first-year men, but that is where his fortune 
showed up. 

When he arrived at the committee room 
matters went still further. His fellow-mem- 
bers found his ideas were pretty sane, and 
they began paying attention to his sayings, 
with the result he has become considerable of 
a figure. At home in Gardner he makes 
chairs. He is a Mason and a Knight Templar. 


Joseph J. Leonard. 


When Speaker Frothingham was making up 
the ways and means committee on the part 
of the house the biggest problem he had was 
the selection of the Boston democratic mem- 
ber. There were candidates in plenty, for 
this is the most responsible committee of the 
entire legislature, and a place on it is equiva- 
lent to a certificate of mental ability. 

He spent days: over the task and finally 
out in the 28d Suffolk he picked Joseph J. 
Leonard as the man. Some of the older men 
questioned whether he was mature enough, 
but the speaker remarked rather drily that he 
thought perhaps some of the older members 
might a little later on try a period of exam- 
ination on that point themselves. 

Leonard today is one of the most popular 
members of that committee. This committee 
each year provides for the spending of millions 
of dollars, but Leonard has been equal to the 
task. It is not a partisanship place, for a 
man has to legislate for the entire state. 


. Those who feared he would bring a partisan. 


tone into the discussions have been agreeably 


surprised. Leonard naturally has tried all in his 
power to help local affairs where ‘possible, and 
Boston measures, but the republican voters 
in his district have no reason to feel dissatis- 
fied with the service which he has rendered 
to the state as a whole. Mr. Leonard was 
born in the Jamaica Plain district May 8, 1876. 


Henry N. Locklin. 


The one particular prize for which each 
Dorchester member of the legislature aspires 
each year is a place on the ways and means 
committee, easily the most important of the 
whole lot. 

Other places may have more gew-gaws 
strewn over them, but the final honors rest 
with the committee which has the say-so as 
to ver the money shall be appropriated 
or not. 

Apart from this, it is a selected membership 
and having a place on it is a certificate of 
good merit and ability as well. Henry N. 
Locklin of the 24th Suffolk secured the dis- 
tinction this year and, while it has meant 
constant application and the giving of number- 
less hours to consideration of the problems, 
he is well pleased with the distinction. 

Chairman Ward of the committee durin 
the session has also done something himself, 
for he has picked out Mr. Locklin at various 
times to defend the reports on the floor of 
the house, and the man from Dorchester has 
always achieved distinction. 

One of the close personal problems brought 
to him was the treatment of the Collins bill 
for dredging a part of Dorchester bay near 
the yacht clubs, where it is greatly needed. 
As soon as this reached the committee the 
issue was made with Mr. Locklin that as a 
democrat had introduced this measure, he 
should not allow it to go by. It was thus 
made a party question, but to his eredit he 
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rose superior to it. He admitted that he 
would kave enjoyed advocating it more fully 
had a republican from his district fathered 
it, but, knowing as he did the need of the 


work, he could not vote against the interest 
of the people because of the authorship of 
the bill. So he stood by it, for which he de- 
serves all credit. 

Mr. Locklin is a Vermonter by birth, dat- 
ing from March 7, 1853, when he came on the 
scene at Jericho in that state. 


Martin M. Lomasney. 


When Hon. Martin ‘M. Lomasney announced 
last fall that he would be a candidate for elec- 
tion to the lower branch of the state legisla- 
ture the republican city leaders were extreme- 
ly worried, while the republican state gener: 
als were threatened with heart failure. It 
was naturally a matter of concern to these 
city and state leaders that the minority party 
in the house was going to have in their midst 
the strongest strategist the democratic party 
in Boston has produced for years. But Mr. 
Lomasney came just the same, and has been 
quite as unobtrusive and just as effective as 
ever before in his career. 

No member of the legislature has had a 
more varied or interesting political career 
than Mr. Lomasney. He was born in Boston 
in 1859. For three years, from 1893 to 1895, 
inclusive, he was a member of the Boston 
board of aldermen. In 1896 and 1897 he was 
a member of the state senate. His duty as 
leader then compelled him to take a year as 
a member of the lower branch, and he became 
a member of the house of 1899. 

:The various republican presiding officers 
have not given Mr. Lomasney what might be 
termed very important committees. For ex- 
ample, in the senate he served on engrossed 
bills, constitutional amendments, harbors and 
public health in his two years’ service there. 
In the house of 1899 he was simply a member 
of the committee on metropolitan affairs. This 
year he is serving on the same committee and 


no other. But Mr. Lomasney does not seek 
important committee places. Of course, he 
thas friends who seek them and they get 
stthem. Mr. Lomasney apparently feels that 


the most effective work in the legislative 
field can be accomplished by the man who has 
no entangling committee alliances. Then his 
sword is his own and is his to use at will. 

Mr. Lomasney has been variously contem- 
plated by the legislators from the different 
parts of the cemmonwealth. The Boston or 
metropolitan republican has come to regard 
him as a legislator to be feared, from a politi- 
cal standpoint. The republican legislators 
from the other great cities of the state and 
from populous sections have been schooled to 
look upon him in the light of a dictator, a 
kind of a cross between a real Napoleon and 
a true boss, while the rustic legislator, from 
distant Berkshire or Barnstable for instance, 
rather looked for the horns when he arrived. 
As for the democratic members of the house, 
from Boston or elsewhere, Lomasney is regard- 
ed by them almost without exception, as a 
very wise and sagacious leader. 

It may be admitted for the benefit of all 
parties that Mr. Lomasney is pre-eminently a 
successful practical politician. He was early 
forced to rely on himself and his own re- 
sources. The keenness of his mind and the 
correctness of his judgment were early ap- 
preciated in Boston political circles. His 
judgment appealed also to business men of 
the city, apart from politics, and it was not 
long before he had an influence unique and 
irresistible. Mr. Lomasney has no horns, but 
on the contrary is very human. It is doubtful 
whether he has accomplished more through his 
innate ability than through his absolute loyal- 
ty.to his friends. It is a frequent assertion 
in Beston that Lomasney’s word is as good as 
his bond. Until he loses his right to this rep- 
utation it is difficult to see how his influence 
is going to be impaired. He is especially 
strong with the young men, and many of these 
are indebted to him, not only for wise coun- 
sel, but for substantial assistance. The com- 
ing political contests in Boston are bound 
to be interesting. To catch the drift of the 
tide, watch Lomasney. 


Fred W. Lord. 


The Athol water bill is the measure of the 
session which Fred W. Lord is most satisfied 


with. He has reasons for that feeling. While 
another man could perhaps’ have’ gotten 
through a skeleton measure with that idea in 
mind, it needed the art of Lord and his fol- 
lowing in the house to secure its passage with 
all the various little additions for the benefit 
of the town which his people desired. 

If a good many of his fellow democrats 
were asked what they felt more satisfied with 
him for they would be apt to point to his vote 
for Crane for United States senator and his 
vote for the unseating of Curley. 

This independence on his part, it might be 
said, has not cost him really a vote among 
the democratic members of the legislature. 
Indeed, his district has been the distinct 
gainer by it, for not only did the republicans 
feel under an obligation to stand by him, but 
the democrats, even though they could not 
follow him, admired his position. Thus again 
and again he found the house in full support 
of matters in which he was interested. 

Mr. Lord has all the time ranked as one of 
the well-balanced members of the legislature. 
Glad to think and study, but slow to speak 
until he felt grounded in matters, he has en- 
joyed the distinction of having his opinion 
asked on many matters relating to general 
legislation. 

On the committee on railroads, which is one 
of the most important committees of the en- 
tire legislature, he has been equally well re- 
garded. He has shown himself a good man 
to live with as well as to pass the time of day 
with, and that is no small test. 

Mr. Lord was born Sept. 22, 1860, and is a 
native of Athol. He is a Knight Templar and 
member of several other organizations of a- 
fraternal nature. 


James A. Lowell. 


Whether by design or accident, the city of 
Newton has for some time divided up its 
representation to the legislature, sending each 


time one lawyer and one business man. 

The luwyer this year is James A. Lowell, 
who from his first appearance a year ago has 
held a place on the judiciary committee, and 
who this year was also given the chairman- 
ship of the committee on constitutional 
amendments. 

Mr. Lowell was born in Newton, Feb. 5, 
1869. He is a Hopkinson school and Harvard 
man, and member of the Union club, but 
apart from his social connections, belongs to 
the aristocracy of brains which really rules 
the general court. The members of the com- 
mittee on judiciary by right of position are 
nearly all members of this class of leaders, 
but outsiders also belong. Rep. Lowell holds 
his own with all of the factors in this group. 

Mr. Lowell has many of the same charac- 
terestics which distinguished Pres. Dana of 
the senate when he was in the house. He 
does not take up a matter except to study 
it, and when he has made a speech it is an 
admitted fact that the appropriate word has 
been said. He is admittedly one of the best 
constitutional lawyers of the house, and in 
every way, as Newton visitors who watch him 
in debate are fond of saying, he is a typical 
Newton representative. He is also in close 
touch with the republican leaders in the 
state. It is one of the best signs for the 
ideals of the country that the standard is 
being held so high as in this case. 


John B. Lowney. 


The efforts of John B. Lowney, who is a 
colleague of Sam Ross of New Bedford, have 
been directed almost wholly along labor lines. 
Labor was his first choice in committee ap- 
pointments, and although military affairs and 
federal relations were two very highly sought 
committees, he would have been glad indeed 


to have traded both of them for a place on the 
labor side. 
The labor year has been a busy one on the 
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hill, and Mr. Lowney fought with very con- 
siderable persistency and voted steadily in 
favor of the overtime and picketing bills, two 
ree a which he felt certain his people de- 
sired. 

A special measure of his own, the bill to 
exempt call firemen who had served for three 
years from the civil service rules, he also 
fought for at every possible stage, and it was 
only when it was out of his hands in the sen- 
ate that misfortune overtook it and it was 
killed. 

The bill to allow New Bedford to borrow 
money outside the debt limit, which was one 
of the features of the close of the session was 
also a subject of interest to him in many 
ways, and he fought side._by side with the other 
New Bedford members of the legislature. Mr. 
Lowney is one of the rising young attorneys 
of Peapeuse: He was born in New Bedford 
n is 


Robert Luce. 


During the past session Rep. Robert Luce 
of Somerville has continued 1n the limelight. 
For four years now he has devoted his ener- 
gies in the direction of amending the caucus 
and election laws of the state, and has gained 
a distinct reputation as an expert in these mat- 
ters. Probably no member of the legislature 
is more generally known throughout the com- 
monwealth, by reputation at least, than the 
father of the joint primaries act. Mr. Luce’s 
contest against the existing situation in re- 
spect to election statutes has been a lengthy 
one, and his efforts haye been crowned with 
a large degree of success. 

Of course, he has not been entirely success- 
ful, and there are those who contend that 
complete success would mean a radical dis- 
turbance of time-honored systems. But 
whether Mr. Luce has been entirely correct, 
in all his views or not, his absolute sincerity 


has been unquestioned. In his long campaign 
he has perhaps stirred up more bitter opposi- 
tion and personal antagonism than any man 
who has sat in the lower branch in years. 
While much of the opposition to his proposi- 
tions may have been, and undoubtedly was, 
fair and just, it must also be remembered 
that it has been his pleasant duty to buck 
conn rings and other moss-covered institu- 
ons. 

It has been said that at times he has been 
earried away with his subject, that he has felt 
it too keenly, and that he has not always 
manifested that reserve in his speech and ac- 
tion that ought to characterize a_ legislator. 
This is undoubtedly partly true. In his speeches 
on the floor he has dealt many stinging blows, 
and perhaps the effect could be noted in the 
non-success that was his in the recent speaker- 
ship campaign. That Mr. Luce would have 
made an excellent speaker cannot be denied. 
On those occasions when, during temporary 
absences of the speaker, he has presided over 
the house, Mr. Luce has shown most conclu- 
sively the ability to fill this difficult position; 
and at the same time, he showed that to be 
a good speaker it is not necessary to be a 
lawyer. 

He finds justification for his course in regard 
to election laws in the fact that the states of 
Illinois, Wisconsin and Minnesota have gone 
even farther than he has attempted to go. 

Mr. Luce was born in Auburn, Me., Dec. 
2, 1862, and is a newspaperman. He was on the 
editorial staff of the Boston Globe up to 1888. 
He is one of the proprietors of the Press 
Clipping Bureau, and the author of various 
books. He has been for six years a member 
of the lower branch, and for the last three 
chairman of the committee on election laws. 
During his service in the house he has served 
on other important committees, such as insur- 
ance, taxation, of which he was chairman in 
1901, federal relations, and revision of cor- 
poration laws. 


“stance, 


Orion T. Mason. 


Medway, in Norfolk county, has been repre- 
in the house this year by Orion T. 
He belongs to the younger generation, 


sented 
Mason. 


for he was born in 1865, just as the civil war 
was coming to an end, but his town has no 
reason to feel other than pleased with the 
service which he has rendered along patriotic 
lines. From the first he has worked with the 
idea of giving to the old soldier justice and 
all due him in the way of legislative enact- 
ments, 

The great agitation of today is over purity 
in food and drinks and medicines. The United 
States government is making an_ elaborate 
campaign along that line, and Mr. Mason, 
from his place inside the committee on public 
health, has been interested thoroughly in the 
subject. His theories have been very few, 
and also singularly direct. He believes that a 
man who wants to buy flour should be assured 
that the flour is what is claimed for it; that 
if a man buys preserves they should be just 
what the manufacturer says they are; and so 
with all foods. 

On the state house committee on which he 
has been placed, as a young republican he was 
also able to help pay a tribute to a revered old 
republican, the late Sen. Hoar. He was fore- 
most in advocating that the state should ex- 
press its admiration of that grand old man, 
the last of a type, and he felt that it was a 
duty which the state could not carry out any 
too soon. 

Mr. Mason was educated in the _ public 
schools, and has. been an express and railroad 
agent for 20 years. He is a Mason. 


George W. Maxon. 


When three or four years ago the repub- 
licans were redistricting the state on congres- 
sional lines, in-order to clip the wings of John 
R. Thayer they took the town of Blackstone 
away from him and put it into the 12th dis- 


trict. The town of Blackstone is democratic 
by a good healthy margin. Last fall, for in- 
at the last congressional election, 
Blackstone was carried by Augustus Hemen- 


way, the democratic candidate for congress, 
who had made hardly any campaign, over 
John W. Weeks by more than 200 votes. 

Yet at this identical election George W. 
Maxon, a republican, was elected to the great 
and general court. When a republican comes 
to the general court under such circumstances 
there is no need of arguing as to his popularity 
among his own people. The figures waive the 
whole question. This is his second appear- 
ance in the house. In 1902 Mr. Maxon also 
served a year. Thus it was in the nature of 
a home-coming to him, and he found many 
friends and acquaintances. ; 

He has seryed this year on the street rail- 
ways committee, which has been easily one of 
the most important committees of the year. 
Personally he is a firm believer in the value 
of the development of rural districts by street 
railway lines, and he has used his best efforts 
towards that end. Mr. Maxon is a_ Rhode 
Island man, having been born in Smithfield. 
He has lived substantially all his life in 
Blackstone, however, having been educated 
there in the public schools. He has been a 
member of the firm of Maxon Brothers since- 
1890. He is a Mason, a member of the A. O. 
U. W., and a worker in local politics on the 
republican town committee. 


Henry M. Maxwell. 


Henry M. Maxwell of the 14th Essex dis- 
trict was born in Lynn, which he now helps. 
to represent in the general court. He is also 
one of the younger men of the house, having 
become interested in this orb in 1867. He was 
educated in the Lynn public schools and theu 
went into the druggist business, in which he 
has since continued. 


One of the biggest problems in Lynn, as in 


any other manufacturing city, is the care of 
the poor and those in distress. 
very highly pleased 


For that rea- 


son he felt indeed 


by his place on the committee on public char- 
itable institutions and senate Chairman Chace 
of that committee has spoken of him as’ one 
of the ablest and most thoughtful of the gen- 
tlemen who have taken hold. When it is re- 
membered that this committee has to con- 
sider the spending of millions of dollars, the 
importance of its work can be appreciated. 

Mr. Maxwell was particularly interested in 
the bill which required the trustees of public 
institutions to place children out in homes of 
their own religious belief. This measure had 
the backing of the chairman of the state board 
of charity, and Mr. Maxwell, believing that it 
was an act of simple justice, was an earnest 
advocate of the passage of the bill. 

In common with the other Lynn men, also, 
he has attended the various conferences on 
the dredging work which was required for 
that harbor, and he was an effective worker 
for the passage of the bill for having that 
work accomplished. 

While perhaps a little bit doubtful as to 
the wisdom of transferring the state prison 
to Nashawena, he has been steadfast in his 
belief that an island home should be found 
for the lepers, and he has also protested 
against the taking of any North Shore island 
for that purpose. 


Charles Mayberry. 


Every Clinton man who comes to the legis- 
lature brings down with him as a burden the 
damage cases arising from the construction of 
the great metropolitan basin. Dave Walsh 
and Mr. Tyler in their time have both had to 
carry them, and when Charles Mayberry came 
down the first time this year it was to take 
his burden into the offices of the clerk of the 
general court and lay it on his desk. 

The general damage bill was not introduced 
this year, but Mr. Mayberry did bring down 
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the Germantown special bill, the merits of 
which are well understood now by the house. 

In this case the people live directly under 
the shadow of the giant dam. Their houses 


are intact, and their land, for the most part, 
but they have suffered damage which they can 
ill afford to sustain. Their property has lost 


its marketable quality and, though the dam. 


may be as strong as the rock of Gibraltar, 
their peace of mind is gone. 

It is for this damage that some compensa- 
tion is desired so that the people possibly 
could afford to abandon their places. Mr. 
Mayberry made a very able presentation 
of his case before a committee which has al- 
ready grown tired of the subject. He im- 
pressed them, and although the committee, 


‘aS was to be expected, voted against him, he 


was informed by members afterwards that 
if it were not for the fear of a precedent they 
would have made an allowance without any 
question. Mr. Mayberry is a native of Clin- 
ton, having been born there April 27, 1876. 
He is clerk of the committee on probate and 
chancery. : 


Hamilton Mayo. 


When the plan for the releasing of men 
charged with drunkenness without taking 
them into court came up in the committee on 
judiciary there was not an overwhelming ma- 
jority in. favor of it. Quite a number of 
plans for dealing with drunks, it must be re- 
membered, have been tried in the past, and 
they were not successes by any means. To 
Some of the members it seemed a trivial mat- 
ter for so big a body as the judiciary commit- 
tee to work over very much, and for a time 
but short shrift was promised to it. 

One man who at the very beginning 
stood up for trying to draft a new bill was 
Hamilton Mayo of Leominster. The town of 
Leominster has but few who would profit by 
this measure, and there was no personal end 
to be gained by it, but the whole matter 
appealed to him and he persisted that he 


would like to see some measure come from the 
committee. 

Believing that if young men can be saved from 
the stigma of imprisonment at least one more 
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legislative attempt is not too much of a price 
to pay for it. 

Mr. Mayo has also worked hard _ this 
session on a bill to meet the tramp problem, 
and it bids fair to accomplish that task. In 
general legislative matters the Leominster 
man ranks among the “big 30,’ as the dom- 
inating conservative element is called. 

He was born Feb. 26, 1851, in Westminster, 
and, like many dnother successful man in 
politics, is a Dartmouth graduate. 


Matthew McCann. 


The prison committee of this session has 
made a high mark for itself in the character 
of its work. This is one of the committees 
where the temptation to gloss things over 
comes easier than almost anywhere else. In 
the first place, the committee has a great deal 
of travelling to do, and when a body of men 
tired out with journeyings arrive at a place 
and those in authority at once bestir them- 
selves to show every courtesy, it calls for re- 
serve strength to keep in mind all the time 
the main purpose of the trip, namely, the iu- 
spection work. House Chairman McCann, to 
his credit, has never failed in that line. 

The prison committee of this year has in- 
spected prisons and, while there has been 
no boorishness on the part of the house chair- 
man, the various jail and prison officials have 
learned for one thing that the man from Lynn 
has an agile eye and a determined manner, 

Where institutions have been well kept up 
there has been honest praise, and where any- 
thing has been out the officials have been 
spoken to, Due attention has been paid to 
the complaints of the inmates of the insti- 
tutions. It is easy to take the jesting word 
of the superintendent, when such a case comes 
up, that of course all his prisoners are inno- 
cent men, but in at least one case this year, 
by a personal sacrifice, the house chairman 


was able to right a wrong for a poor unfor- 
tunate. Mr. McCann was born in Calais, Me., 
in 1868. He was educated in the _ public 
schools and is in the cigar business. He is a 
Knight of Pythias, Odd Fellow, Red Man and 
Forester. He was in the Lynn city govern- 
ment for five years. He also worked hard 
for Lynn’s harbor improvements. 


James F. McDermott. 


James F. McDermott of the 7th Suffolk dis- 
trict has one theory of his own regarding 
representative government and party organi- 
zation. He believes a man should at all times 
hold himself directly responsible to the men 
who elect him, and that his first obligation 
is to work along lines for all rather than for 
himself individually. 

At one time during the year, the question 
arose as to whether .the Boston democrats 
should stand by Gov. Douglas on a personal 
position which he had taken. The man who 
was sounding the members had checked up 
McDermott in advance as a man who would 
stand by, hit or miss; but merely for verifica- 
tion he called on McDermott. To his intense 
surprise McDermott told him that his people 
did not think that way, and that he had 
doubts as to its party effect. He demanded 
that his name should be taken off the list. 
It was. ; 

Whether a man is a governor or a common 
councilman, be believes that a party obliga- 
tion rests upon him just the same. There is, 
to his mind, no aristocracy of office-holding 
hedged round with any divine rights. 

While serving on the committee on taxation 
his main efforts have been directed towards 
changing the law so that the poor man who 
loses his house or bit of property through a 
tax sale can buy it back with the smallest 
loss to himself. There have been a good many 
outrages in the past in this line, but the new 


law will help it out more than a little. Out- 
side of that, labor legislation has always found 
in him a steady champion, as well as the 
bills for more schools Mc- 


in Boston. Mr. 


His birthday was 
in the public 


Dermott is Worcester born. 
in 1877. He was educated 
schools, and is a book-keeper. 


Daniel J. McDonald. 


While all the Suffolk county democrats must 
be credited with good general all-round fight- 
ing ability, Daniel J. McDonald of the 3d dis- 
trict has established a mark pretty nearly his 
own. 

From the beginning of the session he has 
been tireless in working for and against meas- 
ures, according as he believed his constitu- 
ents and the people as a whole desired them. 
It was McDonald who was the real head and 
centre of the opposition to the change in the 
Boston school committee by which it has been 
reduced from 24 to a vastly smaller number. 

Had he been allowed to handle the campaign 
in accordance with his own idea he might have 
secured better results. Even when he found 
that the tide was set hard against him, he 


sought to have the referendum added, and 
after that he went to the governor. 
He also fought for the plan to reduce 


the pensions of all police officers to a flat rate 
of $600 a year. Another measure which he 
tried to have accepted was one providing for 
eliminating the civil service classification on 
laborers, which it has been his experence has 
been too often used for the sole purpose of 
keeping certain men out rather than allowing 
all a free and fair show to come in. His has 
been a very busy session indeed, in every 
way. 


Rep. McDonald was born in Chelsea in 1872. 
He is a printer, and appropriately his special 
committee assignment this year was printing. 


James A. McDonald. 


James A. McDonald, Jr., of Charlestown, is 
a son of the Dr. McDonald who for a number 
of years has been a member of the Boston 
school committee. Thus in a way he has been 
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given an insight into a number of political 
matters relating not only to the school com- 
ees itself, but the city of Boston in gen- 
eral, 


This has made him a particularly valuable 
man on the committee on cities, which this 
year has had a multitude of matters directly 
relating to the big municipality to handle. 

The most important. work which he has ac- 
complished during the session has been the 
securing of the $1,500,000 loan Dill for school 
buildings in Boston. When this petition first 
appeared in the legislature the majority of his 
committee were set hard against it. The dis- 
position was to refuse absolutely the permis- 
sion to secure this money, and two factions 
were at work. There was one faction that 
believed the city should raise the money with- 
out legislative action, and another set that 
wanted to hold the bill as a club over the 
Boston democrats. But Mr. McDonald went 
to work. He saw that if the mayor were 
obliged to raise the money for schools with- 
out suck a loan, the money for laborers and 
Street work would be decreased just so much. 
It took time, but finally a favorable report 
came out of the committee, and the whole 
matter went along. New schools will be pro- 
vided, and the street work will not be cur- 
tailed. He also did very substantial work on 
the new school board bill to reduce the mem- 
bership of Boston’s school committee to five 
Pye MePenalt born in C 

r, McDonald was born in Charlestown, Ma 
19, 1871. He was educated in the Boston pub. 
lic schools and Harvard college, and studied 
law also at the Harvard Law school, graduat- 
ing in 1897. 


John M. McDonald. 


Labor measures, without a single exception, 
have received the steadfast attention of John 
M,. McDonald of the 16th Suffolk district, 
which takes in a sweep of Roxbury, Dorches- 
ter and South Boston. Inasmuch as Mr. Mc- 
Donald is the business agent of the book- 


union 
bring special training to the work and to dis- 
cussion of the matters pending. 


binders’ himself, he has been able to 


Labor unions nowadays suffer more from 


ignorance of outsiders than anything else. 
Men of means who have only the vaguest idea 
of the organization of labor bodies, and who 
regard all union officers as rash harum-scarum 
devils, who only enjoy life when they have a 
strike on their hands, are the ones who in- 
jure labor organizations by their deliveries of 
horse-car philosophy. 

The presence of McDonald in the house has 
had an educational effect, and he has been 
able to set scores right by his general atti- 
tude. He has been making union men out of 
the hardest possible converts, the up-country 
capitalist in a small way and the man with 
a natural prejudice. The overtime bill, the 
picketing bill and the eight-hour bill for city 
and state employes have held his best efforts. 
He was educated in the public schools and 
was apprenticed to the bookbinding trade, in 
which he is an expert. 
Heptasophs and Foresters. 


Edward F. McGrady. 


Edward F. McGrady of the 13th Suffolk dis- 
trict, South Boston, came into the house this 
year after one of the liveliest campaigus 
which any member could boast of. He had 
against him as competitor Bill Newton, who 
must be credited with being able to make 
an exceedingly warm campaign. But Mc- 
Grady had done his work well, and he won 
the election. On parishes and religious so- 
cieties the opportunities for legislative work 
are neither strong nor strenuous, but that 
made little difference to the man from South 
Boston. 

He is a strong labor man, affiliated with 
the unions and very. much interested in their 
work, and thus before he took his seat or ever 
heard a’ committee announcement he knew 
what his line of work would be. Placing him 
on this committee was really an aid, for it 
gave him more time to watch the labor legis- 


lation. During the session he spent his time 
daily attending committee hearings at which 
labor matters were discussed, speaking at a 
number of them. He helped on the picketing, 
overtime and eight-hour bills and gave a very 
friendly hand to the attempt to secure $2 a 
day for park laborers. He has considerable 
ability in the speaking line and, although he 
has not pushed himself into notoriety, the 
house has been much pleased at such times as 
he has chosen to talk. Mr. McGrady was 
born in Jersey City in 1878. He attended the 
English high school in Boston and went into 
the newspaper business. He is a member of 
the Web Pressman’s union, and socially a 
Heptasoph, Hibernian and Knight of Co- 
lumbus. 


Edwin C. McIntire. 


The Gloucester senatorial situation has not 
shaped itself, and Edwin C. McIntire of 
Gloucester has not yet decided whether he 
will enter the field or not. There is small 
doubt that he would secure ample support 
if he started a canvass. On the other hand, 
unlike some men who are obliged to enter 
on such a contest as a forlorn hope, the con- 
ditions are such that McelIntire’s friends be- 
lieve that he can come back to the house again 
with but little special effort on his part. 

McIntire is primarily the fisherman’s repre- 
sentative on the floor of the house. He is a 
member of the harbors and lands committee. 
He has done deep sea fishing and grand bank 
fishing, and when he attempts to have legis- 
lation on this line passed the members under- 
stand that he knows what he is talking about. 
The fishermen also understand it. 

The damage which the dogfish have done 
to the fishing industry has been realized by 
him for some time and he has devoted a 
good part of his labor this year to securing 
some aid on this matter. The resolutions 


He belongs to the 


asking for national aid which have appeared 
in the legislature are the results of his efforts. 

Local authorities are powerless in a matter 
of this sort, the national government alone 


being the power which can wage war against 
this pest of the fisherman’s life. It is more 
than likely that as a result of his efforts 
something wili be done within a fairly rea- 
sonable time to meet the situation. 

Mr. McIntire secured a unanimous report 
from his committee for $50,000 to dredge An- 
nisquam river, and made such a convincing 
argument before the committee on ways and 
means on the herring fishery and other enter- 
prises which might develop later that they 
also reported unanimously in favor of his bill. 
This year, to make the job complete, he has, 
with the assistance of his colleagues, succeed- 
ed in getting an appropriation of $55,000 for a 
new bridge at the entrance of the river. 

His speech on the nine-inch lobster bill was 
concise and to the point, and no doubt had a 
good effect, as the bill was carried ever- 
whelmingly in the house. 3 
aaa MelIntire was born in Gloucester Oct. 18, 

(. 


Orlando McKenzie. 


Norfolk in Norfolk county is one of the- 


smallest towns in that section, having only 
about 250 registered voters. It has not lacked 
for attention at the legislature this year. Its 
representative has been Orlando McKenzie. 

While Norfolk itself has not had much of 
its own special interests before the legisla- 
ture, there have been a number of matters 
before the general court in which its inter- 
ests in general have been concerned, and on 
these it has no reason to falter in its satis- 
faction with its representative. 

All these matters go to the committee on 
towns, and McKenzie as a member has been 
able to judge things easily from the stand- 
point of his own people. His service has been 
very well appreciated by Sen. Hill, who Is 
the senate chairman of that committee, and 


who has been ready to so express himself. 
Mr. McKenzie was born in Pictou, N. S. He 
was educated in the public schools, and fs a 
blacksmith. He is a Mason. 


‘ 


Robert A. McKirdy. 


Robert A. McKirdy, with Martin M. Lo- 
masney, holds up the honors of the Ward 8 or- 
ganization in the legislature. McKirdy can be 
exempted from any charge of pretensions. 
There is something manly in his open admis- 
sion that on matters under discussion he is 
satisfied to follow the lead which Martin 
Lomasney himself takes. 

McKirdy openly stands forth and admits 
his obligations to the chief of the organization, 
as well as his general satisfaction at serving 
in the house with him. 

Naturally there is but little opportunity left 
for individual work under the circumstances, 
but McKirdy has never made this any ex- 
euse for dodging his responsibilities. He has 
followed the practice of all Ward 8 men of 
being on hand at all sessions and all the time. 
He has been a member of the committee on 
courties and on that committee he has shown 
a thorough and complete understanding of 
the situation in Suffolk county. And from 
that knowledge he has been able, to trace 
through the work in other counties which 
have come in. He has not a stubborn charac- 
ter, but there is in him the Missouri trait— 
he wants to see what those around him are 


It is not 
means, and he has saved himself from many 
an embarrassing position, because he. has been 
able to explain his work in each case. 


aiming at. a bad trait, by any 


Mr. McKirdy was born Oct. 4, 1870, in 
Boston. , 


Edward L. McManus. 


The palm for indiyidual effort and personal 
achievement during the session of 1905 cer- 
tainly belongs to the representative from Na- 
tick. The story of how Edward L. McManus 
succeeded in defeating the governor’s veto of 
the Natick town hall bill is now a matter of 
history. In view of the fact that he was the 
only man who secured the passage of any 
measure notwithstanding the objections of his 
excellency, the victory stands out clearer than 
ever. But his work on this matter was de- 
eidedly characteristic of the man. 

Mr. McManus was born in Natick in 1866. 
His father before him had been a member of 
the legislature, serving in the house of 1881 
as a democrat. In those days Natick was a 
republican stronghold, but the popularity of 
the elder McManus was sufficient to break 
over party lines. It is significant that at the 
peveent time, when the town is regarded as 

eing democratic, the son should duplicate the 
feat performed by his sire and win an elec- 
tion while marching under the banner of a 
minority party. 

Probably the best description of Rep. Mc- 
Manus was that given at a Natick town meet- 
ing not so very long ago. It was one of those 
happy affairs where most everyone feels at 
home and the compliment is often passed with- 
out any blushes being called for. One of his 
fellow-townsmen remarked that ‘‘McManus had 
the vim of a democrat and the ability of a re- 
publican,’’ and although the democrats may 
object to having it put that way, it is pretty 
apt. Although a staunch republican on all 
party measures, he has quite as many demo- 
cratic as republican friends in the legislature, 
as was evidenced when any of the bills came 
up for settlement. Because of his close per- 
sonal intimacy with both sides of the political 
fence he has been a tower of strength to his 
own party. Democratic members, for his sake, 
haye often warned him of shoals where the 
republicans were in danger of striking bot- 
tom, and it has enabled him to see his asso- 
ciates as others see them. 

While the town hall stands out as his great- 
est achievement of the year, his work on the 
resolve to pay a sum of money to Michael Mor- 
gan, a laborer on the metropolitan sewer, as 
compensation for expenses incurred because 
of the death of his little girl should not be 
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overlooked. In a way it was quite as big a 
victory as the ‘other. There was no claim 
against the state in this case. It was a mat- 
ter of sentiment and justice against legal 


rights, but McManus secured the message of 
the resolve in spite of the opposition of the 
committee on metropolitan affairs, one of the 
strongest in the house. He also secured the 


‘passage of a bill to provide for evening ses- 


sions of court for naturalization purposes. 
This bill has been fought for by democrats for 
years. Last year they succeeded in getting 
it through the legislature, but it was vetoed 
by Gov. Bates. 

His work on the cider bill, so called, is also 
deserving of mention, for after the bill had 
been passed to be engrossed, it was reconsid- 
ered through the efforts of the Natick man 
and defeated in its enactment stage. In the 
committee on probate and chancery, of which 
he has been a member, he was a tower of 
strength in the securing of good Sunday legis- 
lation. 

Rep. McManus is by profession a lawyer of 
large experience. He is regarded as an ex- 
pert in street railway law, and nine years of 
service in the law department of the Boston 
Elevated railway would seem to give him the 
right to be so regarded. He is grand knight 
of the Natick council of Knights of Columbus, 
and a member of the New England Order of 
Protection and the Ancient Order of Hiberni- 
ans. 

McManus is one of the few men in the state 
of Irish descent who have secured honors from 
the republican party, but by his faithful and 
efficient work he has done much to bring others 
of his kin within the fold, and it is a safe 
guess that he has still greater honors coming 
to him from his party in the near future. 


Lewis H. Millett. 


The only thing which really disturbs Lewis 
H. Millett of Salem this year is the ease with 
which things have been going along. To Mil- 
lett, who comes from a group of political 


warriors in Salem, this is a little worrisome. 

Last fall, for instance, when it came to a 
question of his being renominated and _ re- 
elected, half the best guessers in Essex county 


put it down that Millett would never come 
back. There were wars and rumors of wars 
all over the district, and campaign talk never 
ceased from July till election day. Millett 
was made the special target of the talkers. 
Even his close friends became a little worried 
over the possible result, but Millett himself 
never turned a hair. He said he felt certain 
he had the voters with him, and election day 
proved it. ; 

His specialty is saying what he thinks. If 
everybody carried it out the way he does 
there would never be any trouble. Some peo- 
ple make the mistake of doing this behind 
another man’s back. Millett never criticises 
unless face to face with the man for whom 
it is intended. The result is that everything 
is settled on the instant, and Millett knows 
just where his friends are. 

He worked very hard to make it possible 
for Mayor Peterson to pay the room rent for 
the G. A. R. post in Salem, and he has advyo- 
eated other important matters of local inter- 
est. 

As a member of the committee on harbors 
and vublic lands he was frank in standing 
up against the plan for the Brockton ship 
canal, which he did not believe in. 

Rep. Millett was born in Salem, Dec. 22, 
1873. 


John J. Mitchell. 


Marlboro republicans were given a decided 
shock when John J. Mitchell, a democrat, 
was elected to represent them at the state 
house. All sorts of dire disasters were pre- 
dicted. 

Then Mitchell came down and took his seat, 
and in a little while the people who had 
been so shocked in the first place were given 
another spell of excitement. They found that 
while Mitchell was a democrat, and he left 
no doubt of that fact, he also was about as 
loyal a representative as their city ever had. 


They found that he was working not for the 
democrats alone, but for the interests of the 
city. He was given a great trying out. He 
was placed in important places and worked 
under all conditions, but when he went back 
and stood for a re-election the people who had 
deubted him in the first place were foremost 
in helping his campaign along. 

Whether another democrat could be elected 
to succeed Mitchell is a question, but there 
appears to be little doubt that Mitchell him- 
self can be re-elected as long as he desires, 
and the republican members of the legisla- 
ture have the best wishes in the world for 
him on that line. 

The presence of a split delegation from 


- that city has added to its influence, and the 


sewer and other legislation which has been 
scaunes from the state is the best evidence of 
at. . 
Mr. Mitchell is a native of Marlboro, where 
he was born May 9, 1878. His committee in 
the house this year is street railways. 


Joseph E. Mooney. 


A democratic representative from so strong 
a section as Ward 19, Boston, has to be with 
labor measures from motives of policy, if 
nothing else. There are cases too often where 
that is substantially the only real motive 
which actuates some of the men, and it shows 
in the house. Their roll call records are con- 
formable to rule, but it will be found that 
having gone that far they have reached their 
limit, and the favoring vote has often been 
upset by deliberate work on the other side, 
coupled with the explanation that personally 
they have to stand up. 

In contrast to all this is the work of Mr. 
Mooney from the 19th Suffolk district. He 
has not only voted for the labor measures, 
without exception, but he has worked for 
them in the house, and spoken at. all times 
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and to good effect. His disinterestedness in 


the task has been one of the strong cards for 
the arguments which he has presented. 
It has been well thought of, 


too, in his 


home district, as well as in the legislature. 
On taxation, which has been his committee 
appointment for this year, he has shown a 
good healthy disposition to inquire into such 
matters. He has believed heartily with the 
governor in the imposition of an inheritance 
tax. As he sees it, the/small householder now 
bears an unjust burden, while thpse who are 
wealthy dodge their tax or pay it but grudg- 
ingly. That is why his committee service 
helped to work out a favorable report on the 
bill. His general all-round ability was recog- 
nized during the closing days of the session 
when the speaker placed him on the important 
recess committee which will have to consider 


railroad and street railway legislation. Mr. 
Mooney was born in Roxbury in 1874. 
He was educated in the public schools, 


and after leaving them he engaged in the fire 
insurance and real estate business. He is a 
member of the Hibernians, the Heptasophs, 
the Royal Arcanum and St. Alphonsus asso- 
ciation. 


George H. Moore. 


Rep. George H. Moore of Boston represents 
in part that hot political battleground known 
as Ward 10 in the city of Boston. This is his 
second year as a member of the lower branch. 
Rep. Moore is essentially a pusiness man and 
possesses the sound sense that characterizes 
successful business men. Last year he served 
on the committee on cities and was retained 
on this committee by Speaker Frothingham 


this year. He has given much study to mnu- 
nicipal questions and is entirely conversant 
with the problems that affect cities and es- 
pecially the city of Boston. He served as a 


* manufacturer. 
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member of the Boston common council in 
1899. Rep. Moore is a New Hampshire boy. 
He was born in Lempster in 1844 and was 
educated in the public schools. He has de- 
voted himself for many years to real estate 
matters. He enlisted May 1, 1861, in Co. H, 
1st New Hampshire volunteers, for three 
months, and served at Harper’s Ferry, Va. 

Few committees have had more vital mat- 
ters to dispose of in the last few years than 
the committee on cities. This was especially 
true a year ago when the distinction was 
sharply drawn between what were termed the 
conseryative members of that body and those 
who were not conservative. Rep. Moore was 
entitled to be classed with the furmer, and 
this undoubtedly explains the fact that the 
speaker of the house maintained him on the 
committee for the present session. The rep- 
resentative has been able to accomplish much 
for his district, and has also’ manifested a 
willingness and a readiness to discuss and 
dispose of matters affecting the city of Bos- 
ton in the manner best calculated to subserve 
the interests of that city, aside from petty 
political consideraions. 


Harry P. Morse. 


Harry P. Morse of Haverhill has had a 
pretty busy public life since he first entered 
into politics. He began with town honors in 
Bradford, where he was born in 1854, and 
where he was selectman for five years and 
overseer of the poor. 

When Haverhill annexed Bradford, it was 
not long before he was elected to the board 
of aldermen, and.in his second year in that 
body he was chosen as president, serving in 
that capacity during 1902. 

Haying quit the board, he took a little spell 


of rest,-and then in 1903 he was elected to the 
house of representatives from Haverhill. 

Being a first year man, it was hardly to be 
thought that he would be singled out, but 
even in that first year he was named for a 
place on the committee on the relations of 
employers and employes, where he did very 
good work indeed. Coming from a labor and 
manufacturing section, he was able to com- 
prehend the needs of both capital and labor, 
and he used his best efforts for the general 
interest of the people. 

But his labors brought their legislative 
rewards, for this year he was made the clerk 
of the committee on banks and banking, and 
was also given a place on the committee on 
railroads. Mr. Morse was educated in the 
public schools. His business is that of box 
He is a Mason and a member 
of the Essex and Haverhill republican clubs. 


Francis T. Nelson. 


One of the leading members of the Town 
Clerks’ association of the legislature is Fran- 
cis T. Nelson of Upton. While this organi- 
zation has no exact corporate existence, it has 
not a little influence on the trend of legisla- 
tion. Rep. Nelson, properly enough, is in 
high standing, for while he cannot boast of 
so Many years service as Town Clerk Cham- 
berlain of Sturbridge, the 4th Worcester sena- 
tor, he has 17 years of service behind him, 
and this makes a record quite among the top 
notchers. 

Being on the water supply committee, he 
has had plenty of opportunities to use the 
knowledge he has learned in running his 
little town government. He is one of the 
best friends that the small towns have, and 
his first belief is that some day, when the 
towns resolve themselves into a little band 
of their own for offense and defense, the leg- 


islative path of all of! them will be vastly 

better to resist the assaults of the cities. 
Mr. Nelson was born in Upton, Nov. 11, 

1851. He was educated at the high school 


and at Wilbraham academy. He is a straw 
hat packer and is a member of the Masonic 
order. 


Harry S. Nicoll. 


There is a whole page of lessons in the few 
short lines about his life which Rep. Harry 
S. Nicoll of Quincy, in the 5th Norfolk dis- 
trict, contributed to the clerk of the house 
at the opening of the session. 

A man who in 1880 arrives from Scotland, 
where he was born in 1858, makes this his 
adopted country, for nine years works as a 
granite cutter, becoming a wholesale dealer 
in 1889, and who goes to the city council 
from 1898 to 1901 and to the legislature in 
1905, is a man whom it will pay to keep an 
eye on. That is his career, epitomized, and it 
is really a remarkable one. er 

Not only has he thus gone forward political- 
ly, but in his chosen business for three years 
he has been the president of the Granite 
Manufacturers’ association. 

Mr. Nicoll this year has served on the com- 
mittee on water supply. In the committee 
he has been particularly conservative, and 


with his business training he has never for- 
gotten that there never yet was a contract 
that did not have two sides. It can be said 
that he has seen both before he has voted. © 


Arthur D. Norcross. 


The really striking resemblance which he 
bears to Mark Twain has ceased to be a sub- 
ject of comment to those who have become 
acquainted with Arthur D. Norcross of Mon- 


son. Meanwhile there has grown up a _ very 
a gs admiration for his ability and his 
eals. 


Somehow the matter of ideals is the last 
thing one looks for in legislators. His bust- 
ness moves, the amount of his money, his 
hobbies. all become a subject for general 
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comment, but the inquiry as what ideals a 
member of the general court may have is 
rarely put. 

Yet in the case of Norcross it is recognized 


that he has them. He has first of all a firm 
belief in the honesty of the general court, 
and also the belief that no man should vote 
on a bill for other people unless he under- 
stands it himself. : 

Last year a member of the lobby approached 
him at one time asking him to vote for a 
certain matter. ‘“‘But why?’’ asked Norcross. 

“Because,’? said the man, ‘‘a lot of your 
friends are going to vote for it and we 
thought you might like to be with them.”’ 

It was a fatal remark, 

Norcross, as is his custom, had made a 
necre study of the measure, but he was a 
ittle undecided about it. When he found 
that a paid advocate of the measure could 
only bring forward as a reason for its’ pas- 
sage that some other men were going to vote 
for it, he decided it could go over, and yoted 
accordingly. 

The studying of measures is his practice 
and he is without doubt one of the best 
posted men at all times on the internal 
structure of measures under discussion. He 
is on the labor and prison committees, and 
elerk of the latter. 
ee Norcross was born in Monson Noy. 7, 


Charles H. Nowell. 


The real master of the banks and banking 
committee this year has been Charles H. 
Nowell of Reading, who in private life is 
paymaster of the Boston & Maine system. He 
is also on the constitutional amendments 
committee. 

A trained financier by calling, he has been 
able during this session to give a _ helping 
hand to straighten out banking matters 
which threatened to clog sometimes from the 
failure of legislators to understand the com- 


ie significance of what they were trying 
0 do. 

As a result the banking conimittee this 
Year cleaned vp its docket earlier than in 
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some years, and reported matters with more 
general satisfaction all round. State street 
has felt the good effect of having au expert 
in charge, as it were, under the circum- 
stances. 

Outside of his banking committee the one 
little hohby which Mr. Nowell has had has 
been the correction of the abuses attending 
the assignment of wages. He has not got as 
far as he wished, by any means, but the 
money sharks have learned one thing, that 
there is a man on the hill who is watching 
them all the time and who has first hand in- 
formation of what they are doing. It is a 
sort of thankless job, at the best, working to 
protect men who again and again have 
shown that they do not know enough to pro- 
tect themselves, but this has not moved him 
in the slightest from his course. Before he 


Edward H. O’Brien. 


Ona certain day not so very long ago the 
district and municipal judges the state over, 
without exception, added to their sentencing 
a new feature. 

As the poor unfortunates who arose before 
them on the charge of drunkenness received 
their sentences, each and every one of them 
was informed that under the law they were 
entitled to appeal from this, and ask for a 
trial in a higher court. 

In many cases it did not make much differ- 
ence, but even during the first year, in Boston 
alone, there were a half dozen cases where, 
thus made aware of their rights, men who 
felt that they had been misrepresented by 
extra zealous policemen entered their appeals 
and now look forward confidently to acquit- 
tal in the higher court. 


The 
adopt this formula was Hdward H. O’Brien 


man who compelled the judges to 


of Worcester, a young lawyer, who is also 
a member of the legislature. Time and again 
in his practice he has found cases of men who, 
unaware even of the privilege of appealing, 
haven taken sentences which they honestly 
felt did not belong to them. 

This is only one of many things which Mr. 
O’Brien has done during his years. 

In 1904 Mr. O’Brien first introduced the 
petition relative to placing out children in 
homes of their own religious belief. It was 
practically the same bill which became a law 
during the recent session. A year ago he 
also introduced a petition, which became a 
law, allowing independent companies to 
parade with imitation fire arms. 

This year he introduced the bill to compel 
the Worcester Insane hospital to turn their 
sewage into the Worcester sewers. This bill 
was favored by the city council of Worcester, 
but the mayor vetoed the order requesting the 
Worcester men in the legislature to favor its 
passage. The ways and means committee re- 
ported against the bill. It was sent to the 
senate first and was killed. When it came 
back to the house Rep. O’Brien succeeded in 
having the bill substituted and it took its 
several readings. The senate then reversed 
its previous action and sent it along for its 
several readings. The house enacted it, but 
wheu it came up in the senate for enactment 
Sen. Hull of Millbury made a personal appeal 
for its defeat and the senate killed it. 

He worked also for the settlement of the 
Worcester station problem, for the bridge 
across the lake there, and for labor matters. 
He was clerk this year, as he was a year ago, 
of the committee on insurance. Mr. O’Brien 
was born in Woburn in 1874. He was educated 
in the public schools and at Holy Cross, from 
which he graduated in 1897. He is a member 
of several fraternal organizations. 
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Daniel M. O’Connell. 


In Chelsea the delegaticn which comes to 
the general court is divided politically, the re- 
publicans and democrats being represented. 


Daniel M. O’Connell is the democratic rep- 
resentative. When in 1904 he came to the 
house it was considered quite a surprise, but 
last fall he was re-elected with very little 
trouble. 

Mr. O’Connell has served on the committee 
on election laws during both sessions. This 
has not been a democratic committee, but his 
presence there has had not a little to do in 
saving democratic unity. 

Mr. Luce in his anxiety for reform has 
thrown over party questions in many cases, 
and without a brake there is no question of 
the damage which might be done to demo- 
cratic organizations if all he asked for was 
allowed to go through. 

Yet on the matter of direct nomination and 
other democratic ideas, Mr. O’Connell has been 
steadfast for pushing them forward, believing 
that direct nomination will help to solve many 
of the elective office problems. 

The Chelsea and East Boston senatorial sit- 
uation has naturally engaged his attention. 
He has also been a member of the little band 
of democrats who have tried to help along 
labor legislation in every way possible. He 
is one of the firmest believers in union labor. 
He was born in London in 1865. He is a cigar 
maker by trade. Mr. O’Connell was an alder- 
man in Chelsea in 1899, 1900 and 1901. So- 
ae he is a member of the Knights of Co- 
umbus. 


M. Fred O’Connell. 


Newspapermen, no matter how ready with 
their pens, are singularly lacking as a rule 
when they really enter on legislative careers. 
George Schofield in the past has been the par- 
ticular glowing exception to this rule, but up 
to this year he has ruled almost alone. 

Now an addition must be made in the per- 


son of Rep. M. Fred O’Connell o* Fitchburg. 
Not only was he known before coming to the 
legislature as a good newspaperman, but since 
coming he has also easily entered the ranks 
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of good legislators, and he divides the honors 
with the Ipswich man. He is a graduate of 
Boston University law school, and was born 
in Hopedale in 1870. 

There was not a little surprise when O’Con- 
nell, a first year man from Fitchburg, was 
named on the public lighting committee. 
Everyone had known from the beginning that 
in this committee would come a fight of 
mInillions, and it was thought that only the 
oldest men of the house and republicans would 
be recognized. 

Some even went to the point of inquiring as 
to why he had been distinguished. They 
were assured that it was not true that this or 
that interest had asked for him, but that he 
was a personal selection and that the speaker 
put him on because, first and last, he believed 
he could keep his head and also that he could 
be implicitly trusted. 

His recent position on the Boston Gas Con- 
solidated bill has shown that. Legislatively 
speaking, the popular side was with the gas 
people, and the contest and dispute was so 
involved, with good men divided, that ample 
opportunity was afforded a man to soldier. In- 
stead, though, O’Connell followed every hear- 
ing and then stood up with the committee- 
men who fought for the final capitalization 
figure and a reduction in the price of gas. 


J. Frank O’Hare. 


J. Frank O’Hare, from the 14th Suffolk, 
who was born in Canada in 1874, is one of 
the labor representatives in the legislature. 
This year he was especially anxious to go on 
the labor committee because of the feeling 
that there would be some important matters 
of legislation taken up. Last summer he was 
sent as a delegate to a meeting of workmen 
at St. Louis, and at that session he secured a 
number of new ideas on the relation of capi- 
tal and labor. 


But evidently he was too strenuous a labor 
man for the powers in control and instead of 
labor he was put on public charitable institu 
tions. On that committee he has given very 
close attention to the project for transferring 
the state prison to the island of Nashawena. 
He has looked at it from the point of view of 
those who have friends and relatives in the 
institution to whom they are closely connect- 
ed. He wants to make certain that no hard- 
ship will come to them by reason of the added 
expense necessary to reach the place. 

For his district O’Hare made a notable cam- 
paign for the establisment of a transfer sta- 
tion at the Terminal station. South Boston 
people now have to pay double fare in certain 
cases or else make very roundabout and tire- 
some trips. He was defeated on this, but his 
argument attracted the attention of the au- 
thorities, and it is likely that by another ses- 
sion he will be able to secure some concessions 
from the elevated road. They will have to 
be concessions, for the road is protected by 
its charter from any actual demand. 


Hugh H. O’Rourke. 


One of the prettiest little incidents of the 
close of the last session was a pilgrimage of 
Worcester school children to the state house 
as the guests of Hugh H. O’Rourke of Wor- 
cester. 

Hardly a day passes but what some mem- 
ber of the legislature is visited by school chil- 
dren from his home district whom he takes 
over the building, but this pilgrimage was 
something altogether different. 

Mr. O’Reurke not only had the children 
brought from Worcester, and there were 125 
in the party, at his expense, but furthermore 
at the state house he entertained them at 


luncheon, and then sent them home, all ex- 
penses paid, to their very doors. It was 
easily the biggest thing of its kind which has 
been done. 


Mr. O’Rourke takes great pride in the fact 
that he is always present during the legisla- 
tive sessions, and his roll-call record will show 
that he has given proper attention to his 
duties. It can also be said that he is one of 
the most ardent ‘‘labor’? men in the house, 
and he will always be found voting on the 
side of the working man. 

Mr. O'Rourke was born in Worcester in 
1868. During his legislative life he has spent 
most of his time on the public health com- 
mittee, and he has been especially prominent 
in pushing laws against the adulteration of 
food. The attention which the federal goy- 
ernment is now giving to this subject shows 
the importance which is attached to it. 
O’Rourke has also been enthusiastic in his 
efforts to secure the passage of laws which 
will compel trolley roads to use proper fenders 
and also to carry lifting jacks in cases of 
accidents. Neither of these bills has yet been 
enacted, but there is a great deal of common 
sense back of them. The agitation he has 
started on fenders has resulted in various 
improvements being made in the styles in use, 
even though this measure has not been adopt- 
ed. There is plain logic in his plan for car- 
rying lifting jacks to be available in case of 
accidents, and this is bound to be enacted 
some day. 


David M. Owens. 


The democrat from Boston who is chosen 
to represent Ward 18, which is the 18th Suf- 
folk district, can be assumed to have his 
hands full from the very start. There is no 
section of the city where the demands are 


more insistent or where the competition for 
honors is sharper. 

David M. Owens, the present representative 
from that ward, has satisfied the needs, 


though, and he was able to please so wel! 
that he has been promoted. He was given 
an election to the Boston common council, 
where he did good work during the two years 
he served there, and after that he was sent 
to the house last year for the first time. 

His interests have been chiefly on labor 
matters as they have come up for the general 
study of the members. The city of Boston 
bills also have been in his care in many 
cases, and he has had special bills of his own 
to which he has given not a little time. 

Not only is Owens one of the youngest men 
of the house, but he is one of the youngest 
immigrants. He was born in Ireland in 1877, 
and shortly afterward came to this country. 
He graduated from the English high school 
and then went into business. He has engaged 
in various commercial lines. In 1904 he was 
on the committee on education, where he 
made a strong fight for free text books the 
state over, an agitation which needed pushing. 
This year he has been on the committee on 
harbors and public lands, and he helped along 
various plans which would call for work close 
to Boston. 


Edwin H. Oxner. 


There is a singular fitness in old Bssex 
sending a shipbuilder to the legislature as its 
representative. The old cod swinging above 
the gallery looks for someone who knows the 
deep among the members and often in vain. 
There is a tradition, though, that the sacred 
cod took notice of Edwin Oxner of Essex 
when he entered the house this year, and that 
later on, when he was appointed to the com- 
mittee on harbors and public lands Tom Ped- 
rick had to make certain of the fastenings 
of the fish, its satisfaction was expressed in 
so many wiggles. 

Oxner not only knows all about the building 


of boats, but he knows the needsi of the water- 
ways along the coast, and he has proved a 
valuable member of the committee. 

On local matters affecting Gloucester and 
his district he has also achieved so much 
success that a serious movement has been 
started to have him stand for the senate. 
During the year he has managed to do some 
little favor for each town in the section, giv- 
ing a hand to Newburyport and Gloucester at 
certain critical periods. 

Mr. Oxner was born in Nova Scotia in 1867. 
He was educated in the public schools and has 
been a shipbuilder in Essex since settling 
there. He is a Mason, an Odd Fellow and a 
Knight of Pythias. ; 


Frank E. Packard. 


Frank E. Packard of Brockton, in the 9th 
Plymouth district, has had a varied career to 
date. Born in Kingston in 1857, he was edu- 
cated in Brockton schools, graduating from 
Amherst college after being prepared at Adams 
academy. He then was a teacher for a while 
in Brockton and finally in Syria on the far 
side of the world. 

He was. for over three years among the 
quaint people in that land, and then after a 
year of travel in European countries returned 
to Brockton, where he entered the insurance 
business, in which he is now engaged. 

With his scholastic training, his appoint- 
meut on the committee on education was very 
satisfactory to him, and the members of that 
committee further showed their good judgment 
in recognizing him still further by making him 
the clerk of that committee. 

Singularly enough he was able from his 
position on that committee to take hold on a 
number of local matters. Mr. Packard is a 
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firm believer in the public schools, and during 
_his year he has been aiming to bring up the 
standard of the schools 
things 


of the state. One 


of the last which -he did in the 


session was to help on the bill for the 
Brockton High School, which was put through 
at the very end. The fact that he was able 
to give all the facts and explain the conditions 
perfectly made the work of suspending rules 
vastly easier for the Brockton delegation. 


Charles W. Paradise. 


Charles W. Paradise has been one of the 
authorities in the house this year on matters 
relating to republican legislation in Boston. 
He has had more than a little experience in 
that line, and there are few men who are 
better posted on the best means and methods 
for bringing out the vote. 

He was one of the managers of the Mel 
Adams congressional campaign not so very 
long ago, and even though he was unable, 
through no fault of his, to really carry out 


the work as it was planned, the margin by 
which Mr. Foss carried the caucuses was so 


short that there little fun 


left for him. 


really was very 


Just now, and in fact all this year, he has 
been interested in the work of bringing out 
the republican vote in Ward 12, Boston, which 
he represents. He has got matters so far 
along that there is a very good organization 
indeed, which has the respect of the people 
at large and which is helping to bring new 
voters daily into line. In the legislature Mr. 
Paradise has been the clerk of the committee 
on fisheries and game. 

Rep. Paradise was born in Boston in 1857. 
He was educated at the English high school. 
Since leaving school he has been engaged in 
mercantile pursuits and as a _ book-keeper. 


Joseph A. Parks. 


As committees are regarded in the legisla- 
ture, by reason of the opportunities which 
they give to pose before big men, the com- 
mittee on labor comes lowest on the list. The 
makeup of this committee is always the re- 
sult of a struggle. 

The committee on cities, on the other hand, 


is one of the prize committees. Labor never 
travels. Cities is always on the go... Labor 
holds scant hearings, as far as the kid-glove 
element is concerned. This same element 
leaves its kid gloves all over the table of the 


committee on cities. Good service on the 
labor committee, if the legislator is a work- 


man, often results in his being black-listed as 
soon as he returns to private life. Good serv- 
ice on cities often results in the ex-legislator 
settiing into a soft snap somewhere. 

That was why Speaker Frothingham got a 
serious shock early in January on opening 
his mail one morning when he found a note 


from Joseph A. Parks, the representative 
from Fall River in the 10th Bristol, in which 
he asked that he be taken off the committee 


on cities and put on labor. It was so unusual 
a request that the speaker had it verified be- 
fore he did anything, and then he complied 
with the request. He was really attracted 


by the spirit of Mr. Parks, and went a little 
further, only giving him elections as his other 
committee, so that he could give most of his 
time to labor matters. 

As a member of the labor committee Mr. 
Parks has had the busiest years of his life, 
and no man could have worked harder than 
he has to bring about legislation. If some of 
the other men who boast labor affiliations had 
been one-half as earnest there would be more 


laws on the blue book of this year. Good 
work has been done, though, and it is going 
to show next year, when Rep. Parks will be 


ranking man on labor. 

Mr. Parks was born in Preston, England, in 
1877, and he understands mill conditions on 
this side and’ in the old country. He has 
been a cotton mill employe, and also in the 
real estate and insurance business. He was 
an alderman in 1903 in Fall River. 


Chauncey E. Parsons. 


Chauncey E. Parsons of Northampton is one 
of the pooh-bahs of his home section. Ever 


since he became of age, it might be said, he 
bas been interested in substantially all the 
political movements in his home section. A 
member of the Grange, he has been an ardent 


agriculturalist, and he has also held yarious 
town offices. 

It was ratural that such a man should want 
to go on the committee on agriculture in the 
state house, and this, which was his first 
choice, was readily given to him. 

On the committee now he is fourth man, 
and it is not wholly out of the line of possi- 
bilities that on being returned he may be the 


ranking man on the committee at the next 
session of the legislature. 
He has been a particularly loyal western 


Massachusetts man in all legislative matters. 
It is a happy sort of an association which 
these men have, and a wise one at that, and 
he has been a valuable member. He has 
spoken on the floor, not very.often, but al- 
ways to an attentive house. 


Mr. Parsons was born in Northampton in 
1847. He went to the public schools there. 


He has been a farmer for the best part of 
his life, between times holding town and pub- 
lic offices. He was sewer commissioner for 
seven years and a member of the agricultural 
society. 


William E. Patrick. 


“The most consistent temperance man in the 
entire legislature’ is the title which is borne 
by William E. Patrick, the representative 
from Warren in the 5th Worcester district. 
He has also been a most conscientious mem- 
ber of the committee on agriculture in help- 
ing along measures for the benefit of the man 
behind the plough. 

On the liquor law committee, though, he 
has stood as firm as a rock against all the 
attempts to let the bars down in any way on 


even the 
in the 


rule, 


of liquor. As a 
advocates 
legislature have at some time or other some 


the selling 
most steadfast temperance 
little personal interest which warps their 
judgment in legislation and for which they 
are at least willing to look the other way. 
No such item can be found in his career. Yet 
withal he is a most companionable man, The 
very stability of his opinion, even though it 
helped to block the plan to allow hotels to sell 
liquor till midnight in Boston, has aroused 
the interest of his fellow members and their 
respect as well. 

Mr. Patrick was born in Warren, May 2, 
1847. His early years were spent in the pub- 
lic schools, and he then went into farming. 
Afterwards he became an agent for a milk 
contractor, farming between times. In his 
home town he was early elected selectman, 
and after two years he was made chairman 
of the board, which place he held for eight 
years. He has also been town assessor. He 
is an Odd Fellow, a member of the Grange 
and of the Royal Arcanum. 


Edward C. Paull. 


Rep. Edward C. Paull of Taunton is one of 
the prominent business men of the house. He 
is also one of the most forceful and influential 
of the Beacon hill lawmakers. He has served 
but two years as a member of the lower 
branch, but has a following that would do 
eredit to many of the veterans of the branch. 
He was born in Taunton in 1862, and was edu- 
cated in the public schools there. Mr. Paull 
is in the grain business, and is an active mem- 
ber of the Boston Chamber of Commerce and 
the Boston and New York produce exchanges. 
Naturally he has been much interested in 
everything that pertained to the commercial 
growth and success of Boston and Massachu- 
setts, and in these matters his judgment was 
followed by many members of the house. 

Last year Rep. Paull served on the commit- 
tee on railroads. This year he not only had 
this same committee, but was placed as chair- 
man of the committee on liquor law. If this 
committee had been composed entirely of men 
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of the business acumen and experience of Rep. 
Paull the existing situation might be remedied. 

Within a few weeks Mr. Paull was urged 
to permit the use of his name as candidate for 


the mayoralty of Taunton. He declined the 
honor. Nevertheless the people of his city 
will undoubtedly refuse to permit him to re- 
tire from public life, even though, as his 
friends say, his desire is strong to sever his 
political ties. 


W. Rodman Peabody. 


Rep. W. Rodman Peabody of Cambridge has 
had his baptism of fire. He is now serving 
his second year in the lower branch of the 
legislature, and even that moderation in 
speech and action, that icy regularity of which 
the opposition has spoken so much, has failed 
to keep a goodly number of friends and sup- 
porters from his standard. The representative 
is a rather eloquent reminder of some very 
dignified contests, for in the district he hails 
from the contests are always edged with dig- 
nity. Mr. Peabody is Cantabrigian in his every 
fibre, and perhaps he would want no higher 
commendation. He was born in the univer- 
sity city in 1874, and was educated there, He 
not only graduated from MHarvard’s law 
school, but since that time he has lectured 
there. Last year, when failure of issue threat- 
ened, he was elected to succeed Hon. James 
J. Myers, who had just concluded a very dis- 
tinguished service in the lower branch. 

Mr. Peabody is a student of all publie prob- 
lems. He is careful. He balks from quick or 
snap judgments. Hence at times he is mis- 
understood. His oratory is of the heart-to- 
heart talk character. He eschews the arts 
of the elocutionist. When he has convictions 
they are profound ones, and he doesn’t hesi- 
tate then to speak. 

The Cambridge representative served a year 
ago on the committees on _ constitutional 
amendments and metropolitan affairs. This 


year he has ylelded the amendments commit- 
tee for that of taxation. He still retains his 
place on metropolitan affairs. 

It can be fairly said of Mr. Peabody that 


he has gained in influence. Comparatively 
speaking, he has addressed the house but 
rarely, and when he has the house has list- 
ened. His colleagues understand thoroughly 
that no matter whether they can agree with 
him or not, he has not spoken before he has 
considered well his subject and that he is en- 
tirely sincere in what he says. Personally 
he is most cordial and free from affectation 
of any kind. He had large footsteps to follow 
in when he came to the service of the com- 
monwealth, but it is agreed on all sides that 
he is representing his district in pretty good 
shape, nevertheless. 


Pierre F. Peloquin. 


Pierre F. Peloquin of Fall River, in the 11th © 


Bristol district, has now completed his fourth 
year -in the house of representatives. The 
work which he has been able to accomplish, 
the general esteem in which he is held, as 


well as the attention which he has attracted,, 


furnish the best object lesson possible of the 
foolishness of sending men for only one or two 
years to the general court, as well as the 
wept ee of sending them for a longer pe- 
riod. 

It is the calm judgment of a number of the 
members of the legislature that the upbuild- 
ing of the textile schools in Bristol county is 
due in no small part to the constant presence 
of Mr. Peloquin, who has always been in 
touch with the requirements of the hour and 
had the interest of the section close to his 
heart. 

There have been times when it has been a 
trifle squally, when the members of the legis- 
lature have grown dubious about voting ad- 
ditional sums of money to the textile schools. 
But by his diplomacy, and because of his po- 
sition as chairman of education, he has been 
able to weather all storms. 

Mr. Peloquin was born 


in Sorel, Canada, 


in 1851. He graduated from the Montreal col- 
lege, was a bookkeeper and later on became a 
merchant. In Fall River he is the president 
of the Lafayette bank. He is a justice of the 
peace and a member of the school committee, 
and, while enthusiastically American in his 
sympathies, is a great friend of. the French- 
American citizens, who have been assisted by 
him many times. 


Winthrop E. Perry. 


One of the strongest advocates of the 
soldier’s bounty bill in the legislature has 
been Winthrop E. Perry, the chairman of the 
committee on military affairs. 

It was no off interest, either, for Mr. Perry 
himself has shouldered the musket, serving 
through the war with the old 8th regiment, 
and no man is better fitted to judge whether 
it is ever possible to recompense too much the 
men who braved all to Keep the nation whole. 

His militia service extends over a period of 
24 years, during: which he served in every 
capacity from private to captain. 

It was the same last year, when the matter 
came up originally, and there has never been 
any doubt of his intentions. 

Mr. Perry comes from Beverly, in the 19th 
Essex district. He was born there in 1842, 
and went to the public schools. Those were 
great shoe days, but the sea had the first call 
on him, and for three years he was a fisher- 
man, 

Then he entered the factory after this rov- 
ing spell, and became a shoe cutter. When 
the war broke out he went to the front and did 
his duty. He is now a member of the G. A. 
R. and the I. O. O. F., and he has never 
given up his interest in the militia. Beverly 


has been served well, exceedingly well, in 


fact, by him during his term of service. e 
has the respect of all men and the ill will of 
in the legislature. 


none, Besides acting as 


house chairman of military affairs, he has 
bee a member of the fisheries and game com- 
mittee. 


Michael F. Phelan. 


One of the new men sent from Lynn this 
year was Michael F. Phelan, who comes from 
the 12th Essex district. First of all he start- 
ed in with the good wishes of his fellow mem- 
bers from that section, and the good fellow- 
ship of the house came also to him. 

There was no slack in his gearing which 
had to be taken up once the house went to 
work. Tituitively he seemed to appreciate 
what was called for and what was desired, 
and from the start thus he became an integral 
part of the house machinery. . 

While his appointment as clerk of the pub- 
lic health committee was a graceful little 
tribute to the respect for his ability, he soon 
discovered that there were other calls for his 
services, and without lagging in his public 
health work he managed to take part in the 
agitation over most of the other measures. 

The bill for dredging Lynn harbor naturally 
engaged his attention early, in common with 
the other Lynn members. When they had 
their little conference as to what they should 
do about it, he was selected to have charge 
of the bill for the delegation and he did his 
work weil. ; 

Being a lawyer, he was also called on at 
various times to help out on judiciary mat- 
ters. He was much interested in the passage 
of the bill which provides that men charged 
with drunkenness in court shall be warned 
of their right to appeal when being sentenced 
—a very just law to protect people who in 
many cases haye not known their rights. 


Rep. Phelan was born in Lynn in 1875. He 
was educated in the Lynn public schools and 
is a graduate of Harvard and its law school. 
He is a practicing lawyer. 
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Amos A. Phelps. 


The little town of Rockland in Plymouth 
county was long in the grip of the socialists. 
True, MacCartney, the socialist representative, 
was as kindly an enthusiast as one could de- 
sire, yet the republicans feel rather satisfied, 
now that the tide has swung about, and a re- 
publican again is holding down the seat on 


the hill and responding, when the name of the 
town is called, as its representative. 

Amos A. Phelps has been the Rockland 
member during the past session, and he has 
been a staunch republican in every way. 
There has been nothing bigoted in his politi- 
eal ideas, but he has had the firm standing of 
a man who knows his party organization is 
right and who is proud of it. His principal 
effort on the floor of the house was on the 
automobile speed bill. He was in charge of 
the report of his committee on roads and 
bridges on this matter, and defended the meas- 
a successfully against very strenuous oppo- 
sition. 

Amos Phelps was tried out at home before 
he was sent to Beacon hill. He was a 
Member of the school committee for seven 
yeare and he met his townspeople socially in 
the Sons of Veterans, the I. O. O. F. and the 
K. P. organizations, which are pretty apt 
to discover a man’s real level. This affiliation, 
{t should be said, has been of no little im- 
portance in the legislature. 

He has been clerk of printing and also 
a member of the roads and bridges commit- 
tee of the legislature, which has handled 
matters relating to the territory from which 
he came. Mr. Phelps. was born in Rockland 
{n 1867. He is in the real estate and insurance 
business. 


Stephen W. Phillips. 


One of the best types of the new legislators 
of the year has been Stephen W. Phillips of 
Salem. Save for small district matters which 
he worked to a successful ending, Mr. Phillips 


admits that he was blocked in his main desire 
as a member of the street railway committee, 
which was to get through a general street 
railway bill. The action of the house in kill- 


ing the same gave the death blow to that 
agitation. 

Yet no legislative action can dislodge in the 
slightest the praise rightly belonging to Mr. 
Phillips for his attitude, and because of this 
fact he is held up as one of the best type. 
Only those inside the committee on _ street 
railways, of which he was a member this year, 
can realize how much pressure was brought 
to bear on him and others to report special 
bills. Without impugning the plans of the 
promoters, although from the very first a 
strong believer in street railway development, 
he held that the privileges asked were such 
as should only be thrown open to the people of 
the state at large, if at all, and he held to 
his course. Efforts to argue him out of his 
position failed, and the general bill was re- 
ported. 

Mr. Phillips was born in Honolulu in 1873. 
He is a Harvard ’95 man, and also a graduate 
of the law school. He has been a practicing 
attorney since 1898. 


Charles S. Pierce. 


Rep. Charles 8. Pierce is a very clean-cut and 
attractive young legislator. He comes from 
the very classic shades of Milton, where he 
was born in 1874, and is of a very distinguished 
family. It is only fair to say that since his 
advent on Beacon hill he has refused to rely 
at any period on the laurels that belonged to 
his ancestors. He has apparently taken the 
legislative service very earnestly and seriously 
and has given freely of his time and energy 
to the work. When he first came to the gen- 
eral court he was not known to any great 
extent. In fact, for a few weeks he was 
rather pointed out as the younger brother of 
Dr. Pierce of Dorchester. The doctor had 
been quite prominent then in the political af- 
fairs of the latter territory, had been a can- 
didate for congress and for the state senate. 
Before long, however, it was discovered that 
the young man from Milton could stand on his 
own laurels. 

Speaker Frothingham placed him on the 
judiciary committee. Rep. Pierce is a Har- 
vard man and a graduate of the Harvard law 
school. He did good work as a member of 
the committee, and spoke for it on the floor 


of the house on certain important occasions. 
This year he was kept on the judiciary com- 
mittee and was made chairman of the com- 
mittee on elections. 

While the ‘representative devotes himself 
quite closely to the work at the state house, 
he has not relaxed his very strong hold on the 
local pulse. His influence in the town affairs 
of Milton is most marked and his friends pro- 
pose that it shall remain marked. Today he 
has the confidence of the people of that town, 
irrespective of party. 

His name has been mentioned on several 
occasions in connection with higher honors, 
but he has manifested no disposition to leave 
the important training house on Beacon hill, 
The representative has publicly announced his 
allegiance to ‘‘conservatism.’’ Only once did 
he deviate from the beaten path, an instance 
well remembered by members of the house, 
and the next day he repented and told the 
house so. Such frankness wins friends. Rep. 
Pierce is a lucid, if somewhat impetuous, de- 
bater, but it is the words that are crowded— 
not the ideas. 


Mellen A. Pingree. 


Rep. Mellen A. Pingree of Haverhill whose 
sudden death a few days ago cast such a 
gloom over his native city, was _ easily 
one of the republican leaders of the house. 
Mr. Pingree was a Maine boy. He was born in 
Lewiston in 1861. He graduated from Boston 


University, class of 1881, and was directly ad- 
mitted to the bar. He was one of the prominent 
lawyers of the house. Mr. Pingree was city 
solicitor of Haverhill in 1897, and had served 
as vice-chairman of the Haverhill school board. 
In 1903. he served on the committee on mer- 
cantile affairs in the house, and last year was 
chairman of street railways. This year he 
again headed the same committee, and was also 
a member of rules. 

The representative possessed a high order 
of ability, which was fittingly recognized on 
important occasions, and was aggressive. AS 
a forceful speaker, not without a dash of elo- 
quence, he had few equals in the general court. 
He had important political relations through- 
out the commonwealth, and this fact added 
more or less significance to a recent announce- 
ment of his candidacy for attorney general. 
As house chairman of street railways a great 
burden was placed on his shoulders in relation 
to the general eminent domain bill, he bayiny 
headed the minority of seven which oppose 


that measure. 
The representative was an _ indefatigable 


worker and a close student of the law. His 
unassuming democratic 


quiet, manner at- 


tracted many to him when he first came to the 
hill. He was a man of ideas, versatile and quick 
to take advantage of the least oppor 
afforded by any unwary enemy. While he had 
been kept decidedly busy because of Haverhill 
and Essex county matters, he yet had time 
to play an important part in the various Boston 
situations which have been created from time 
to time. 

As a party worker his efforts and his or- 
ganization ability were always appreciated by 
the republican leaders of thé state. In his 
service on the hill he showed no_ disposi- 
tion to play to the galleries, but, on the con- 
trary, was forced through convictions to 
oppose many so-called popular measures which 
were rich assets in the hands of the dema- 
gogue. On the larger questions affecting the 
rights of capital and labor, in which his dis- 


- trict was so naturally interested, he took ‘a 


commendable position. 

While the representative was a very serious 
and studious gentleman he yet knew how to 
play and drop his reserve when the work of 
a day was done. His genial nature asserted 
itself and the legislature could produce no 
better type of the good fellow. 


Noah A. Plympton. 


Over 20 years ago Noah A. Plympton and 
William LL. Douglas worked side by side for 
the election of Benjamin F. Butler as gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts. Mr. Plympton was 
the campaign manager, and Mr. Douglas was 
interested as a supporter in the campaign. 

Thus there was a_ peculiar significance to 
the proceedings on the 1st of January when 
Noah Plympton, the republican representative 
from the town of Wellesley, again stood by 
William L. Douglas and lifting his right hand 
repeated after him the oath of office which 
made him a fellow member with the governor 
in the state government of 1905. 

As to his management of the Butler cam- 
paign which resulted in the election of the 
bluff old soldier, its brilliancy has never been 
equalled. Old-timers never grow tired of 
talking of the brilliant moves which Plympton 
made as he waged the campaign. 

It is indicative of the character of the man 
that to a great majority of the members of 
the house of this year all this will come as 
a revelation. When Mr. Plympton was asked 
to submit to the clerk of the house the cus- 
tomary information for a biographical sketch, 
he contributed but four lines. He admitted 
that he was born in Shrewsbury in 1841, and 
educated in the public schools, that he was a 
watchmaker and jeweler from 1858 to 1878, 
and that he was now in the life insurance 


business. Not a word of the big part which 
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he has had in the political life of the state 
did,,he give out. 

His year in the house has also been one of 
quiet demeanor. He has looked sharply after 


the interests of his district with the conserva- 
tism of a trained business man. He served 
on the committee on railroads. 


George M. Poland. 


When a year ago last January George M. 
Poland of Wakefield first walked into the 
house, he was pointed out chiefly as the man 
who had defeated Charlie Dean of that town, 
who had been in the house for a number of 
years. 

When he walked in again for the session of 
1905 there were few people who spoke of him 
merely as the man who defeated Dean, but 
more who regarded him as a man of judg- 
ment in his own right, a quiet, sane thinker. 

Although he has never made any comment 


on it, the change must have been very agree- 
able, for while his victory over Dean was a 
surprising affair, he was naturally ambitious 
to be known for something of more legislative 
value. 

Now at the close of this session the number 
of. men who even mention him as the victor 
is small indeed. In fact it never comes up 
unless an old-timer drops in and inquires for 
Mr. Dean from some member. 

Poland has been the house chairman of 
the probate and chancery committee. In past 
years the probate and chancery committee 
has really been limited to the handling of 
minor matters, but Speaker Frothingham 
made a change and a number of important 
bills that generally go to judiciary, which 
is the heavy legal committee of the 
house, have been turned over direct to Mr. 
Poland’s committee. He has handled them 
all with ability, and the reports have been 
well received by the house. In every case 
where there has been any division of opinion 
the judiciary committee have supported the 
law as Mr. Poland has laid it down. 

The Wakefield man is a native of the town, 
and was born July 16, 1877. He is a Harvard 
graduate. 


Herbert L. Pollard. 


George Tufts, who formerly was a Worces- 
ter county senator from New Braintree, set 
a standard for Couservatism in the legislature, 
and now, though New Braintree is not repre- 
sented in the senate, it ‘has Herbert L. Pol- 
lard, also a safe and conservative man, in the 
house. During one of the Tufts campaigns 
the point was made that New Braintree con- 
sisted of a blacksmith shop, a post oftice and 
two buildings. That taunt has been wiped 
away by the excellence of the work which 
Mr. Pollard has done. 

He has been conscientious in his attendance 
at meetings of the legislature, having missed 
few. if any, roll calls during the time the 
general court has been sitting. Furthermore, 


he has been just as attentive in committee 
pearings. A member of the committee on azg- 
riculture, he has found plenty to engage his 
attention. He is not a speaking man, but he 
is a triple-X horsepower working man, ds has 
been demonstrated. 

Mr. Pollard was born in Westboro in 1844. 
He was educated at thé high school and lis 
chief occupation has been as farmer. In his 
bome town he has been on the school +«¢om- 
mittee, and also chairman of the board of as- 
sessors. He is a member of the Grange. 


Samuel L. Porter. 


Samuel L. Porter of Amesbury is the or- 
ganizer of the Maine club in the house. He was 
one of the party which made the visit to the 
Maine legislature and which later on received 
the Maine men when they came visiting here. 
He was born in Portland, Nov. 10, 1869. 

Porter’s election in the first place was un- 
expected. The best guessers in the section 
said he would not be elected, and they shook 


their heads over the sort of a campaign he 
was making. Then he went in and _ won. 


That has been his practice in the house as 
well as at home. 

Once he becomes convinced that a certain 
measure is right he campaigns for it, and all 
the votes to be had cannot turn him away 
from it. 

He has been the clerk on military affairs, 


and here again he has been ‘called on to assert 
himself. i 

Senate Chairman Woods once or twice has 
thought that .the full consent of the house 
side was not necessary on matters. Porter, 
for his part, did not like to raise the issue, 
but he saw that it was bound to come. One 
short talk settled the matter and the friend- 
ship of the two men is stronger than ever. 
He started in last year knowing more men 
by name than any other member of the 
house, and he has not lost his hold this time. 

On the militia he is more than an expert, 
for he appreciates what life in the service 
means, and it is the enlisted men for whom 
he has sympathy. The officers, he believes, 
can take care of themselves fairly well, but 
the privates have to take pot luck, unless 
some one gives them a hand. He has been 
with the soldiers’ bounty Dill. 


Mr. Porter is house chairman also of the 
committee on roads and bridges. 
Elmer C. Potter. 

Elmer C. Potter of Worcester has been 


made a pretty prominent figure in the legisla- 
ture this year. The personal selection of 
Speaker Irothingham as the chairman of the 
committee on mercantile affairs, he has justi- 
fied every belief which the speaker has had in 


him. The mercantile affairs committee has 
steadily been growing in importance, and it 


can be said also that in the past it has been 
growing in the gossip which surrounds com- 
mittees which have a lot to do with corpora- 
tion measures. 

Potter was placed at the head of the house 


side to handle matters and keep the house 
members in line, and also to correct the lit- 


tle slip-ups of the past. He has accomplished 


Sen. Heath at 


with 
the head of the joint committee, although the 
number of corporation matters has increased, 


both tasks. This year, 


there has not been a single intimation or bit 
of gossip as to wrongdoing and this is quite @ 
victory in itself. . 

Potter is a very genial crank on. one sub- 
ject, namely, temperance. He does not. for 
an instant think that prohibition is the exact 
and only remedy, or that he can stop the 
consumption of liquor in this world, but he 
does believe that regulation properly applied 
will go a long way. He is a firm believer in 
the local option principle. One of his theo- 
ries, and a very sound one, which the legisla- 
ture is gradually admitting, is that the license 
vote should only be taken every other year. 
Such a provision of law would relieve towns 
which have strenuous campaigns on this issue 
from the continual ferment to which an an- 
nual expression’ of opinion on the subject gives 
rise. 

Mr. Potter was born in Framingham in 1868. 
He is a Dartmouth graduate. 


William H. Potter. 


William H. Potter of Spencer, in the 6th 
Worcester district, is the successor of Richard 
Olney, 2d, who was elected from Leicester. 

This year he has served with the little 
Worcester county coterie which has been im 
charge of the committee on mercantile affairs, 
consisting of Sen, Heath, Potter of Worces- 
ter and himself. Being a second year man, 
although the ears of the house have been his 
on demand, he has seen too many cases where 
a ready tongue only makes hard work. What 
he wants for his district he has been able to 
get with a vastly better feeling on the part 
of all by a quiet work among the members 
individually. 

While he has stood by the Worcester men 
on matters affecting the district, like the 
Union station and similar ventures, he is ex- 
ceedingly loyal to the towns in his district, 
as the city men will appreciate. He has had 
a number of matters which he has thus looked 
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after. The efforts of Charlton to celebrate Old 
Home week in its own way were assisted by 
him, although this was out of his section. 
We is exceedingly affable, and is well liked 


by all members. He has given his people 
good, dignified representation in every way. 

Rep. Potter was born in Brimfield in 1850. 
He went to Hitchcock academy and then 
became a clerk. In time he was a _ straw 
manufacturer. He has been in the clothing 
business and other mercantile lines. He be- 
longs to the Masons. 


Maurice J. Power. 


Maurice J. Power is one of the few three- 
term Boston democrats who gain the attentiou 
of the house. Two terms are pretty generally 
the rule in Boston, but Power to date has 
been elected from the 5th Suffolk district in 
Charlestown in three years. 

Furthermore, there is little doubt that when 
the next change comes in the senatorial field 
he will be brought forward as a strong candi- 
date for that position. 

In his past three years in the legislature he 
has been on the military affairs, insurance and 
library committees. This year he took only 
insurance and libraries, and he has found 
the work cut) ‘out for him ample in every way. 
He was also a member of the special Hooker 
committee in ~-1903. 

His work ‘in the house has been spoken of 
in a very satisfactory way. He has kept his 
eye on the labor measures which have come 


up. and has helped them in all ways possible. 
The bill providing money for schoolhouses in 
Boston was also something which interested 
him, as he appreciated that if the money had 
to come out of the general tax levy it would 
mean a curtailing of the work for the me- 
chanics and laborers employed in the various 
departments. 

Mr. Power was born in Charlestown in 
1872. He was educated in the publie and pri- 
vate schools. He early joined the militia and 
in the Spanish-American war he went to the 
front with D company of the 9th regiment. 
He was a member of the Boston common coun- 
cin in 1901 and 1902. 


A. Frederick Putnam. 


Old Home week will be celebrated around 
Labor Day in the town of Charlton this year, 
as it has been for a number of years back. 
There will be this difference, though, that this 
year the town will legally appropriate money 
for the purpose of this observance and the 
townspeople will know that they are celebrat- 
ing the occasion by virtue of a special act of 
the legislature. 

All this is vastly better than having their 
Old Home week swept entirely away from 
them, as was promised at one time. The man 
who is responsible for this happy state of af- 


fairs is A. Frederick Putnam, the representa- 
tive from Charlton in the 7th Worcester dis- 
trict. 

Considering that the bill was twice laid out 
for dead, he has reason to plume himself if 


he should so desire. Charlton, being a farm- 
ing town, has for years observed Old Home 


week around Labor day. Last year, however, 
when the general Old Home week bill went 
through, the town woke up to the fact that it 
was barred from observing the day as in the 
past. 

A special bill accordingly was introduced, 
but the legislative committee made it a gen- 
eral bill, and when it got into the house the 
point was made that it was broader than the 


scope of the petition. Things looked black 
for Charlton, but Putnam went at it. He had 


the rules suspended, started the bill in again 
as a special’ measure, and finally saw it go 
through against pretty strong opposition till 
it was signed by the governor. 

It was a clever piece of work for a first 
year man. Mr. Putnam was born in Charlton 


in 1871. He went to the Oxford High school 
and became a box manufacturer. He belongs 
to the Masons, the Grange, the Odd Fellows 


and the United Workmen. 


John H. Quinlan. 


The quiet, clerical looking gentl*man, with 
the very genial countenance, is Rep. John II. 


Quinlan, from the shadow of Bunker Hill. He 
was born in Boston in 1864. He has already 
served in the lower branch for five successive 
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years, and the end is not in sight. Rep. 
Quinlan is ‘a very retiring young man. ‘His 


folks think well of him over in Charlestown. 
He has served that part of the big city in’ ex- 
cellent style. From the beginning of his legis- 
lative service he has been a member of the 
committee on street railways. 

Considering that he has been a member of 
the lower branch as long as he has, and alSo 
considering the very troublous times and close 
places through which the street railways com- 


mittee has passed in that period, it would 
seem that his retention there while others 
were dropped by the wayside as the years 


rolled by was something of a tribute in itself. 

Mr. Quinlan has earned for himself a rep- 
utation for earnestness, sincerity and absolute 
integrity. And he has also gained the name 
of being a very level headed young fellow. His 
general conduct while a member of the house 
would entitle him to such fame and to the 
recording of the fact here. 

He has not bothered the house much with 
formal addresses. But he has worked hard 
in committee and out. In local affairs touch- 
ing his own part of the city he has been active 
for some years. 

Personally the representative is classified as 
a very correct young gentleman, with few of 
the everyday yices and no uncommon ones, 
He has been associated with temperance work 


and other ‘higher life’’ institutions. 

Of course, there are some members of the 
legislature who might today say ‘‘Who is 
Quinlan?’ The representative has perhaps 


not been aggressive enough in pushing himself 


to the fore. He has been efficient, neverthe- 
less, and a factor while others were doing 


the talking. The more men like Quinlan, the 
better the legislature of Massachusetts is off. 


John Quinn, Jr. 


Hon. John Quinn, Jr., of Boston continues 
to represent glorious old Ward 7 in the lower 
branch. The representative has been quieter 
this year and more subdued than in former 
years, but this cannot be ascribed either to 
increasing age or weaning love for the dear 
old South Cove, of which he has spoken so 
eloquently in days still within the memory 
of men. 

A nimble opposition has sought his undoing 
for several years now, but when the smoke 
cleared away ‘‘the honest one’’ has bobbed up 
serenely and smiling, and has talked matters 
over in front of Brigham’s in Ward 7 quietly 


and complacently, and then has taken his ear 
with a clear conscience for his retiring place 
in Dorchester. 

John’s apparent retirement from the noise 
of the floor this year is due to none of the 
causes intimated above, but rather to the fact 


that he is priming himself for the bar. He is 
a student at the Y. M. C. A. law school and 
spends all his spare time over musty tomes 


in the library. 

Quinn’s political career has been varied and 
his constant successes have left him without 
a touch of bitterness and with that broad, 
genial, honest smile. He was born in Boston 
in 1860. Fourteen years ago he was a member 
of the Boston common couneil, and he served 
in that body for two years. He was a member 
of the house in 1898 and 1894. During the 
next two years he served in the upper branch. 
There was a hiatus in his public service then, 
but in 1902 he obeyed the call from his people 
and returned to the lower branch, where he 
has since served. During the last four years 
he has served on railroads and rules. To vary 
the monotony of this employment he served 
a year ago on the special committee that con- 
sidered the question of the compensation of 
state and county officials. 

Notwithstanding the scientific opposition of 
certain democratic city leaders the South 
Cove yoters, especially of the poorer class, 
swear by John, and it must be said to his 
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credit that he has never been too busy or sur- 
rounded by too distinguished friends to receive, 
talk with and advise the humblest of them. 
In fact, this is his strong suit, and while he 
has these cards it will be hard to outplay him. 


Charles H. Reinhart. 


When a man named Reinhart, who has a 
good control of the German language, is a 
member of the Ancient Order of Hibernians, 
it is a safe proposition that it pays to keep an 
eye on him whenever he has set his mind on 
anything political. That is just the position of 
Charles H. Reinhart of Boston, the 9th Suf- 
folk representative in the great and general 
court. 

The circumstances under which he is able 
to sustain this combination are immaterial. 
That he has maintained it is sufficient. Rep. 
Reinhart has a very simple political creed. 
First of all he is careful of his friends, and 
he never yet went under obligation to a man 
but what he returned the favor. Again he has 
a friendly feeling at all times for the under 
man, the laborer in the street or for the cor- 
poration, or the fellow who is down on his 
luck. Finally, he is a good party man. 

It is small wonder that under the circum- 
stances he has been able to do things in his 
easy way which more pretentious men have 
slipped up on. A good illustration of this is 
found in his course for the past two years on 
the bills affecting Sheriff Seavey’s office. Mr. 
Reinhart has always been well disposed 
towards the sheriff, but a year ago there was 
a time when it was almost a dangerous mat- 
ter politically to be known as on that side of 
the fence. The agitation for a change was 
strong. Reinhart came to the front, though, 
and before he got through the general ceurt 
had decided to kill the ‘‘anti’’ agitation. This 


year the battle was renewed, but Reinhart 
with his diplomacy was able to turn the tide. 

On labor matters during ‘the last session he 
was persistent, and with success. He is one 
of the two Boston democrats on the metropoli- 
as affairs committee, a decidedly important 
place. 

Rep. Reinhart was born in Boston in 1867 
and was educated in the public schools. He 
became a clerk and has engaged in business 
affairs since. He was in the Boston common 
council in 1892-4 and has been in the house 
since 1902. He is a member of the Quincy 
club and the A. O. H. 


Herbert S. Riley. 


Woburn for the past two years has con- 
tributed a very sane and conscientious member 
to the legislature as her representative from 
Micra Middlesex in the person of Herbert 

fe ey. 

Her forethought on that score has been 
recognized also by the speaker in giving to him 
a place on the committee on metropolitan af- 
fairs. In the case of the city of Woburn it 
has been especially important, for she is close 
to scenes of activity in the metropolitan dis- 
trict, and a man with a clear head has been 
needed to see that the rights of the city in 
the money spent and in the manner it is spent 
are carefully safeguarded. Mr. Riley has done 
that, for he holds a record for, prompt and 
regular attendance at committee hearings since 
he entered the general court. Next year, when 
even larger matters of metropolitan develop- 
ment, touching even more closely the Woburn 
section, are to be brought up, the importance 
of his position in the estimation of the mem- 
bers in general and of his own committee will 
become even more apparent. 

Mr. Riley was born in Woburn in 1859. He 
attended the public schools and Tufts’ college 
and on graduation he became a teacher. After- 
wards he studied law and was admitted to the 


bar. In Woburn he was first distinguished 
with a place on the school committee, where 


he served for 11 years. From 1900 to 1904 he 
was chairman. In the house of 1904 he was 
on the committee on taxation. 


Reginald L. Robbins. 


Rep. Reginald L. Robbins of Hingham is 
now serving his second year aS a member of 
the lower branch. It was Robbins who re- 
claimed Hingham and that part of the 3d 
Plymouth district from the grasp of a demo- 
crat, T. H. Buttimer, who had the temerity 
to run for office and be elected in the famous 
campaign of 1902. Mr. Buttimer had broken 
{in on a long line of republicans. He served 
in the house of 1903. To defeat Buttimer in 
the fall of 1903 was not an easy task, and for 
many reasons. In the first place he had done 
good work as a member of the lower branch, 
and was personally a very good fellow. Then 
again the republican leaders completely lost 
their heads for the time being, and it was 
even suggested that Hon. John D. Long be 
injected into the campaign as a candidate for 
the house, to stop Buttimer’s re-election. 
Whether, as a matter of fact, Hon. John D. 
Long, with all his prestige, would have been 
successful in that campaign, even for an office 
comparatively so humble to the former secre- 
tary of the navy, is and must remain a moot 
question. On the whole, the district leaders 
did well when they decided to run a very 
quiet and unassuming young attorney, namely, 
the said Robbins. Robbins was qnominated, 
and, though he won by only five votes, he did 


something which very few other republicans 
of the district could have done. He defeated 
Buttimer. , 

Last year, his first in the house, he was 
placed on ways an means. This year he is 
clerk of the body. 

Mr. Robbins was born in Machias,;.Me., in 
1875, As indicated, he is of a rather retiring 
disposition—somewhat bashful, even. Yet he 
has made a host of friends since coming to 
Beacon hill. Not only is he entirely honest 
and sincere in his every move, but he pos- 


sesses a keen, analytic mind. He has the 
ability to grasp quickly a situation and to 
educe from the witness the information most 
needed. He is a good debater naturally, and 
when he abandons reserve indicates even a 
broader ability in the forensic line. He has 
made friends on both sides of the house be- 
cause of his very fairness on all occasions. 


John G. Robinson. 


The metropolitan district has been of special 
concern to John G. Robinson of Melrose, who 
represents the 31st Middlesex district, and 
during his three years in the house he has been 
content with but one and the same committee 
appointment, that of metropolitan affairs. Mr. 
Robinson has not been given to much talking 
from the floor of the house, but he has been 
assiduous in attention to the many compre- 
hensive measures that have come before his 
committee during the past three years. 

Rep. Robinson was one of the active mem- 
bers of the gypsy moth conference, gees in 
the capacity of clerk, and taking a leading 
part in the deliberations out of which came 
the gypsy moth act of the current term. It 
was Robinson who led the fight for the exclu- 
sion of liquor saloons from the vicinity of the 
North station, having charge of the bill brought 
by the suburban association. 

By education and training, Mr. Robinson 
came well equipped for legislative duties. His 
early schooling was received from private 
tutors in Washington, D. C., after which he at- 
tended the law school of Georgetown univer- 
sity and finished at the Boston university law 
school, from which time he has been a prac- 


tising attorney. In 1900, he was elected to the 
Melrose board of aldermen and served three 
years, the latter two as. president. He has 
always been keenly interested in political and 
civic affairs, and is a member of the Home 
Market and Middlesex clubs, organizations of 
much weight in the affairs of the state. He 
was born in Marblehead in 1860. 


Samuel Ross. 


There has never been in the Massachusetis 
legislature a more consistent and earnest 
worker for the labor interests than Samuel 
Ross of New Bedford, who was selected by 
Speaker Frothingham at the beginning of the 
present session as house chairman of the com- 
mittee on’ labor. 

A wage-earner himself since a very early 
age, a deep thinker and earnest student of the 
problems of the day, he has made an ideal 
representative, one willing at all times to sac- 
rifice his own interests to those of His con- 
stituents. The term ‘constituents’ is not 
meant in this instance to refer exclusively to 
the voters who annually send Mr. Ross to the 
legislature, but rather to the great body of 
wage-workers all over the state for whose 
welfare he has labored. 

Nearly every member of the legislature has 
a specialty of some sort, and the New Bed- 
ford representative’s closest interests have 
naturally been with the mill operatives among 
whom he has gpent the greater part of his 
life. Most of the legislation in the past few 
years which has been passed for the benefit 
of the operatives may be directly traced to the 
influence of Rep. Ross and, so far as the 
labor element is concerned, his chairmanship 
of the labor committee is likely to be pro- 
longed for several vears to come. 

There is a certain conservatism about him, 
moreover, which has undoubtedly had much 
to do with the influence he wields in debate. 
He evidently believes in concentration of en- 
ergy on a few measures which he really wishes 
to get through, and ‘as a consequence his 
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words are listened to with attention on those 

occasions when he does address the house. 
Mr. Ross is a native of Cheshire, England, 

where he was born Feb. 2, 1865. He has been 


president and secretary of the Spinners’ asso- 
ciation, and was a spinner himself before be- 
coming a legislator. He has been in the house 
11 years.. 


Gilbert J. Rugg. 


Gilbert J. Rugg of Worcester, representing 
the 2d Worcester district, has just served his 
first year as a member of the lower branch. 
He has been a member of the committee on 
street railways, and has been part of the im- 
portant movements within that committee dur- 
ing the session. He was born in Lancaster in 


1836, and was educated at public and private 
schools. He is a manufacturer of, woodwork- 
ing machinery. The representative is not dem- 
onstrative by nature and has kept much to 
himself during the session. The members of 
the house, however, regard him highly and 
esteem his judgment. In his own quiet way 
he has looked after Worcester and Worcester 
county matters, but has not bothered the house 
with any forensic frenzy. He has given intel- 
ligent consideration to the important financial 
measures which have come before the lower 
branch, and if he cares to come back he will 
undoubtedly be given important committee 
Places next year. 


William R. Salter. 


Sa William R. Salter of Lynn, represent- 
ing in part the 13th Essex, is another Maine 
boy who has forged ahead to the fore in the 
old Bay state. He was born in Eastport in 
1861, and was educated in the public schools 
there. But he has been within the confines 
of Massachusetts so long now that he is re- 
garded almost as indigenous to the soil. 

His legislative experiefice has been decidedly 
broad. e has served, prior to the present 
Session, four years as a member of the lower 
branch, and in that period has been on the 
committees of public service, cities, federal 
relations, election laws—and last on the special 
committee on the relations between capital 


and labor. This year the speaker enlarged 
his repertory and he is now a member of two 
new committees, fisheries and game, of which 
he is chairman, and insurance. He can cer- 
tainly qualify as a very versatile as well as 
efficient legislator. 

It will be noted that it is not recorded that 
he ever sat on the committee on ways and 
means. And yet legislative ways and ineans 
are the representative’s strong suit. His city 
of Lynn and BHssex county discovered this to 
her profit last year and previously. The guc- 
cess that crowned his efforts for Essex county 
public improvements, especially in the matter 
of the Nahant bath house, are scarcely fcr- 
gotten at home, even if legislators generally 
fail to remember them. There were some days 


about a year ago, however, that the persistent 
William permitted no legislator to forget any- 
thing about that pet abe 5 

The representative has proved a most re- 
liable party worker—a fact that is uot cver- 
looked by some of the ieaders of that party. 
When it comes to holding in check “the pas- 
sions of the fierce local democracy,” ep. 
Salter is suddenly called to the deck. The 
general impression is that he will be quite 
busy during the fall months of the present 
year, and for some time thereafter. 


George R. Sampson. 


Rep. George R. Sampson of Middleboro was 
elected to the lower branch of the legislature 
for the first time in 1904, and during that year 
did excellent service on the committee on pub- 
lic health. For the session of 1905 he was 


placed on two committees, retaining public 
health and being also placed on the committee 
on state house. The latter committee has va- 
rious matters of importance referred to it, its 
service this year being especially noteworthy 
in consequence of the memorial to Senator 
Hoar. F 

Rep. Sampson is a well trained business 
man. He is a brick manufacturer, but aside 
from this he has many important commercial 
connections. He is a national bank director 
and treasurer of a savings bank, and he is 
also treasurer of the T. 8S. Pierce estate. 


Mr. Sampson is a native of Plymouth county 
and was born in Middleboro Oct. 2, 1852. He 
received a public school education. His suc- 
cess in business and in political life has been 
due largely to his own efforts. He is held 
in high esteem by the people of Middleboro, 
who have known him all his life, and during 
his two years’ service in the legislature his 
counsel was sought and his advice taken on 
many matters of importance. 


George A. Schofield. 


The legislature of Massachusetts will lose a 
big-hearted, sincere legislator when George 
A. Schofield, a democrat, of the 22d .HWssex, 
no longer holds forth on Beacon hill. Ap- 
pearing for a very intelligent constituency for 
the fourth successive year, the Ipswich man 
today possesses a personal influence at 
the state house which is surpassed by com- 
paratively few republicans. 

In the prime of life, for he was born in 
1863, there is an earnestness and a ruggedness 
about Schofield that has impressed those with 
whom he has come in contact. He has 
worked hard for the cause of labor, but has 
not been offensive in his campaigning. As 
a member of the committee on labor he has 
played au important part in the shaping of 
the labor legislation of the state in recent 
years. Of course his efforts in behalf of the 
veterans of the civil war who never received 
a bounty are now matters of record and his- 
tory. The representative was just as eloquent 
on his great theme, whether he pleaded for a 
bounty or a gratuity. It was a great night 
for him last year when the presiding officers 
declared that the bounty bill had been passed 
over the veto. It was not so pleasant, of 
course, when the supreme court ruled against 


him, but he gracefully accepted the inevitable 
and went about the framing of another bill— 
to the same end. 

The representative is a good debater. He 
hits out from the shoulder. When warmed to 
his work he says what he means. Of course 
he has no “feeling’’ in the matter. He at- 
tacks the supreme court from the same view- 
point of duty and judgment from which he 
thunders against a colleague. Yet the people 
of the commonwealth trust him. He has 
worked hard in every position in which he 
has been placed. And he has been placed in 
many positions in his native town and else- 
where. To the average legislator George is 
‘fall Ipswich,’’ and if, like Gaul, it were di- 
vided into three parts, the popular idea on 
Beacon hill would find him holding them all. 
There are many legislators at the state house 
who also hold important local posts, but Rep. 
Schofield leads the grand march. Since com- 
ing to the state house he has served on labor, 
liquor law, military affairs and the special 
‘coal’? committee which was appointed in 1903. 
From the experience he gained on these most 
significant committees he early declared 
against the warlike agitator, but was strenu- 
ous enough for the right of peaceful communi- 
eation during strikes and lockouts. 

His popularity was attested a few days 
ago when the mere announcement of his can- 
didacy for a place on the harbor and land 
commission attracted to him much earnest and 
unexpected support. 

He is an editor by profession, and publishes 
the Ipswich Chronicle in his home town. 


Charles Schumaker. 


For eight consecutive years, Charles Schu- 
maker of Malden has been the chosen repre- 
sentative of his constituents in some form of 
panne service. In face of this, comment is 
ardly necessary, for the character of the sery- 
ice must have given satisfaction, and those 
who have been associated with Mr. Schumaker 
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on Beacon hill are of the opinion that the 
people chose wisely and that they will demand 
the retention of his service indefinitely. 
Schumaker was elected to the common coun- 
cil of Malden in 1897, and the year following 
was advanced to the board of aldermen, to 
which body he was re-elected five times. He 
was sent to the legislature last year, and again 
this year. The people of Malden appear to go 
on the theory that a good man should be kept 
in office and that the experience of service is 


valuable to the interests of the district. The 
representative of the 11th Middlesex district 
has demonstrated that in himself this theory 
has a verifying exponent. During these two 
sessions he was appointed a member of the 
committee on metropolitan affairs, upon which 
he has been of inestimable value to his city. 
That which called for his greatest personal 
attention this year was an effort to effect the 
repeal of the corporation tax law of 1903 and 
a return to the former system. He was the 
main support of Maj. Winn of Malden, both 


before the committee on taxation and on the 
floor of the house. The contention that de- 


feated the measure was that the new law had 
not been given sufficient trial, its adherents 
claiming that a few years more would demon- 


strate its wisdom. : 
Mr. Schumaker is a native of Hartford, 
Conn., where he was born March 2, 1867. He 


is president of the Malden City Lumber com- 


pany. 


George 


The constituents 
Boston have ample 


A. Scigliano. 


of George A. Scigliano of 
cause to be proud of their 
representative, and he has abundant reason to 
be gratified with his record in the house. 
Scigliano was brought prominently to public 
notice during the session of last year through 


the energetic, consistent and able fight he 
made for the passage of his bill to regulate 


the so-called Italian banks of the North end, 
and although at that time he failed in his 
effort, ‘he renewed the contest this year, and 
had the satisfaction of coming off victorious. 
When first he entered the lists against the 
powerful committee which reported against 


the bill, the majority of the house did not take 
him seriously. The earnestness of his manner, 
the clearness of his utterance, the evident 
grasp of the subject, the stories of abuse of 
confidence, the well fortified position assumed, 
however, immediately demanded attention and 
he carried his point of the need of legislation 
against the opposition, and only the draft of 
the bill accomplished its defeat. This year, 
Scigliano presented another bill, seeking the 
same end, but shorn of its objectionable fea- 
tures, and its provisions are now law. It re- 
quires these Italian bankers, and the like, to 
file an indemnity bond with the savings bank 
commissioners. 

Mr. Scigliano was born in Boston in 1874. 
He is a lawyer by profession, and in his active 
participation on the floor of the house has given 
proof of his astuteness and his ready knowl- 
edge of the law... He has served two years 
most conspicuously on the committee on pro- 
bate and chancery, and in addition was ap- 
pointed this year on the committee on federal 
relations, of which he was clerk, and as such 
was a member of the sub-committee that draft- 
ed the reciprocity resolutions. 


Frank Seiberlich. 


The house is at ‘attention’? when Seiberlich 
has the floor. The good-natured, outspoken, 
irrepressible legislator from the Jamaica 
Plain district has a strong place in the af- 
fections of the house. Of course when 
“Frank,’’ as the boys call him, dropped into 
publie life he had not sounded the shoals and 


depths. There was a whole lot about the 
ropes for him to learn. And then he had 
qualified as an electrician. It wasn’t long, 


however, before the legislative electrician was 
making all kinds of legitimate contacts. 
Prior to the advent of the ingenuous Seiber- 
lich the public at large had been led to be- 
lieve that the German people of the West 
Roxbury district wouid never be truly repre- 
sented without the redoubtable Bleiler at the 
hill. At the outset this handicapped Frank a 
bit and there were invidious comparisons, 


practically all agreeing that John had Frank 
kept at it. 


outplayed. But Frank He was 


placed on mereantile affairs, because he had 
been an electrician and knew all about wires, 
and he became clerk of that committee. 
Then he was chairman of elections in a year 
when there were some contests on: He was 
the only Boston member on the special legis- 
lative committee on the G. A. R. encampment 
and was also on the special committee to at- 
tend the funeral of Sen. Hoar. And still he 
was undaunted. 

When the speaker announced his commit- 
tees at the beginning of the present session 
it was found that’ Rep. Seiberlich had been 
promoted to the chairmanship of the import- 
ant committee on taxation which had all 
kinds of problems, including the inheritance 
tax before it. This was a new field, of course, 
vet the members of the house will agree that 
the representative in his defense of the com- 
mittee’s reports, some of which needed de- 
fense, did excellent work. 

Rep. Seiberlich has a great deal of that es- 


sential quality known as _ political sagacity. 
He knew enough to join the Frothingham 


forces at the outset two years ago. But then, 
above his sagacity is his loyalty. We would 
have been with the present speaker if the 
latter had no chance of winning in that mem- 
orable though decisive compaign. 

His friends now urge him to the state sen- 
ate. That Rep. Seiberlich will be a candidate 
for the state senate is unquestioned. And his 
friends say he will win. Whether he does or 
not, on the first try, he is entitled to much 
consideration because of the disinterested 
service he has given his district and the state 
during his three years in the house. 

He was born in Jamaica Plain in 1874 and 


is prominent in nearly all of the German. so- 
cieties in that section. 


Edward J. Sennott. 


Edward J. Sennott of Cambridge has for two 
years represented the 2d Middlesex district in 
the house. He is a democrat, and has been 
closely identified with the councils of his party 
at the state house, although party lines have 


rarely, if ever, been apparent during the ses- 
sion just closed. While Sennott has been dili- 
gent in attendance and kept himself well post- 
ed on general legislation, he has been particu- 
larly interested in insurance matters, and fre- 
quently appeared before the committee on in- 
surance in advocacy of additional legislation, 
especially affecting the fraternal companies. 
He has sought to correct certain alleged abuses 
in this form of insurance, and although his 
measures have not reached the state of enact- 
ment, his presentation of the case has not 
been without effect and has prepared the way 
for future action. Among other things, he at- 
tempted to have-the law changed so that a 
quicker settlement of policies might be had 
and one more advantageous to the beneficiary. 

He was also very much interested in the gas 
situation in his city, and introduced a_ bill 
which sought to remedy what he considered to 
be discrimination on the part of the gas 
company in the matter of price. His bill, 
which called for 80-cent gas for the Cambridge 
people, was turned down by the committee. 
When the adverse report was received in the 
house, Rep. Sennott attempted to have a new 
draft of the bill substituted. The price of gas 
at the present time in Cambridge is $1.15 per 
thousand, but if bills are paid before the 15th 
of the month the company allows a rebate, 
making the rate $1 per thousand. The repre- 
sentative believed that this plan worked to the 
advantage of the wealthy class and to the 


injury of the poorer people who might not be © 


able to avail themselves of ‘the rebate sys- 
tem. His new draft provided for a flat rate 
of $1 per thousand, and although it was de- 
feated Sennott made a good fight for what he 
believed to be a matter of simple justice. 

Mr. Sennott has been keenly alive to the 
interests of the University city. With other 
members of the Cambridge delegation, he ap- 
peared before the house committee on rules and 
urged the admission of the Cambridge subway 
bill, pointing out the need of immediate action 
and the demand in Cambridge for a change 
from elevated to subway. He left the techni- 
calities of. the proposition to the legal lights 
and presented what he believed to be the view 
of the people. 

Last year Sennott served on the committee 
on military affairs, and this year on the com- 
mittee on roads and bridges.. By ealling, he 
is a jewelry salesman, and the knowledge of 
men gained through travel has been of value 
in his legislative associations. He was born in 
Cambridge in 1868. 


Henry W. Seward. 


Some one said last fall that it was not 
eustomaly for Watertown to give a man more 
than two terms in the lower branch. Then 
“some one’’ was banished and the district 
insisted on nsing its own judgment, irrespec- 
tive of precedent. 
W. Seward was re-elected to serve a third 
term in the house. Another. term undoubted- 
ly confronts him and then the senate is on 
the slate constructed by his friends, who, by 
the way, have usually been pretty potent in 
that section of the commonwealth from which 
the representative hails. Of course there was 
reason for the disregard of some shadowy 
precedent. Mr. Seward had attained a promi- 
nence urnapproached by the large majority of 
his predecessors. It was demonstrated that 
he had an influence at the state house that 


The result was that Henry — 
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was an excellent asset for the district. So 
the constituency refused to lose it and to try 
a new man without cause. 

In 1903 Rep. Seward served on the commit- 
tee on railroads. He had been in the rail- 
road business and the committee place was 
entirely congenial. He has also been, and is, 
in the insurance business. Speaker Frothing- 


ham made him chairman of insurance last 
year and kept him on railroads also. That he 
could have retained his place at the head of 
insurance this year cannot be doubted, but he 
accepted instead a place on the committee on 
rules. This committee, and that of railroads, 
has kept him decidedly busy during the pres- 
ent session. 

The representative was one of the strongest 
supporters of the present speaker in the cam- 
paign of 1903. His genial, winning way was 
responsible for more than one shift in those 
interesting days. But when the victory was 
won he claimed nothing because of the part 
he had played and quietly returned to the 
ranks. The representative, through training, 
experience and temperament, is peculiarly 
fitted for legislative work. His is a pleasing 
personality and from a Beacon hill point of 
view he wears exceedingly well. 


“He was born in Sullivan, N. H., July 18, 
1865, and is a prominent Mason and Odd 
Fellow. 


Daniel J. Sheehan. 


Daniel J. Sheehan, the representative from 
Ward 2, East Boston, has had plenty to do at 
this year’s session of the legislature. Although 
his committee appointment on prisons has gen- 
erally been considered one of the easy assign- 
ments in the legislative life, there were plenty 
es puings found this time to engage the labors 
of all. 


It is a matter of record that the prison com- 
mittee of this year did more genuine inspecting 
than has been done for some time. The in- 
Stitutions were looked over and the comments 
of the prisoners were heard. The masters of 
the prisons were given to understand that be- 
ing a good fellow one day of the year, while 
4 state legislature’s inspection committee was 


at nand, was not going to clear away any mal- 
administration. Sheehan personally investi- 
gated certain cases for himself which seemed 
deserving of attention. 

But apart from that work, the labors on the 
East Boston relief hospital bill were important. 
Few outsiders can appreciate the pressure 
which was brought on Sheehan and other East 
Boston men to lay down under this measure. 
He stood shoulder to shoulder with Sen. Tay- 
lor, though, in the belief that East Boston 
people had been bluffed long enough and that 
something must be done, no matter whose fing: 
ers might get squeezed. The plan for dredging 
off Jeffries point for a marine railway for’ fish- 
ermen, which is going to mean a big business 
opening for East Boston, was also one of his 
ideas. 

Mr. Sheehan is Boston born. It was in 1857 
that he arrived on the scene. He is an elec- 
trician and machinist. He was in the Boston 
common council in 1900 and 1901, and was 
sent to the house in 1902. 


John F. Sheehan. 


John F. Sheehan of Holyoke, who represents 
the 7th Hampden district, has had quite an ex- 
tensive legislative experience. He was in the 
house from 1895 to 1898, was returned in 1904, 
and again this year. His recognized ability as 
a public speaker early made him one of the 
marked men, while his advocacy of labor legis- 
lation brought him a certain quality of leader- 
ship in this regard. 

During the current session he boldly laid 
himself open to the criticism of the Boston 
Central Labor union for his pronounced 
attitude on the street railway ‘‘merger’’ 
bill, but Mr. Sheehan took the ground 


that he was not opposed to the _ in- 
terests of union labor in the support of the 
bill. Mr. Sheehan argued from the standpoint 


of labor, and his speech must be taken as one 
of the factors that led to the passage of the 
bill through the house. He claimed that labor 


the enactment of the 
proposed law, and supported his contention 
with the assertion that no corporation was 
more liberal in its treatment of employes than 
the Boston & Maine railroad, the only Massa- 
chusetts corporation to be affected by the legis- 
lation. 

But if the representative were asked what 
part of his legislative work gave him the 
greatest amount of satisfaction, he would un- 
doubtedly reply that his endeavors in behalf 
of the helpless, afflicted and deformed inmates 
of our state institutions had afforded hm 
more genuine pleasure than anything else in 
his entire political career. 

In 1895 he was one of the original sponsors 
and advocates of the establishment of the 
sanatorium at Rutland, and during the recent 
session he did his utmost to aid in the passage 
of a bill to establish in the eastern part of the 
state a hospital and home for those afflicted 
with tuberculosis. He was also interested in 
the bills for direct nominations, and those 
which provided for the submission to voters 
at elections of questions of public policy. 

It was also Mr. Sheehan who led the oppo- 
sition to the bill to incorporate the Hampden 
Electric company, during the discussion of 
which he made strong allegations against the 
incorporators. There is something of the old- 
school type about Sheehan when he talks, and 
if at times he makes use.of flowery language, 
it is none the less effective. He was born in 
Holyoke in 1869. 


nothing by 


would lose 


Nelson Sherburne. 


From the 9th Hampden district, which 
elects two members of the house, Nelson Sher- 
burne of West Springfield is one of the repre- 
sentatives. He is a democrat and the district 


is republican, and his town has usually been, 


turned down sharply by the other towns, but 
he has heen twice elected and is now the 
logical democratic candidate for senator in 
the district represented by Harold P. Mosely. 

Sherburne has been promivent cn the rail- 
road committee, but two other questions have 


taken much of his time. He tried hard to get 
a charter for the Hampden Electric company. 
He was defeated on a close vote, and almost 
all of those who voted with him did so as a 
personal tribute to him. Then West Spring- 
field wanted a water bill, but was afraid of 
the state board of health and of some property 
owners. Sherburne got through a_ bill that 
squared things with the state board, but still 
gave the town what it wanted. Then he 
quietly got in a clause granting eminent do- 
main, and saved his town $10,000. He also 
took a prominent part in the debate on the 
‘merger’ bill, he and Hayes of Lowell being 
the only members of the railroad committee to 
speak on the bill in the house. 


Mr. Sherburne is popular, for he abounds 
in good nature, is a good judge of meu, 


knows from which side to approach them and 
bow to handle them. His firm stand and clear 
expression on the Springfield water and the 
Western Massachusetts street railway bills of 
last session brought him prominently before 
the house. He is a forceful talker, and does 
not destroy the effect by too much speaking. 
We has avoided the mistake, which has char- 
acterized certain members, of being heard on 
nearly every question, reserving himself for 
measures of prime moment. De 

Rep. Sherburne was born in West Spring- 
field, the town he represents, in 1864. He is 
in the life insurance business, and is a Mason 
and a Red Man. 


Joseph Sherman. 


The 2d Plymouth representative district was 
represented in the house of 1905 by Joseph 
Sherman of Marshfield. Rep. Sherman was an 


active member of the committee on drainage 
and, a practical man of affairs, he was one of 
the influential members when the various mat- 
ters referred to this committee were under 
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discussion either in the committee or on the 
floor of the house. 

The Marshfield representative was one of 
the very few veterans of the civil war in the 
house. Each year the number of civil war 
veterans sent to the legislature grows less, 
but although fewer in number as the years 
roll on they always invariably make truly rep- 
resentative legislators and always wield a most 
potent influence. Rep. Sherman was a mem- 
ber of Co. F, 48d regiment, enlisting when a 
very young man. He was graduated from 
Pierce academy in 1860 and soon afterwards 
shouldered his musket and went to the front. 
He was born in Marshfield Sept. 7, 1840, was 
a shoemaker after returning from the war 
and later engaged in farming. Rep. Sherman 
is very prominent in Masonic circles, being 
a district deputy grand master. 


Arthur W. Sim. 


The probate and chancery committee of this 
year spilt almost even with the judiciary com- 
mittee on the number of matters assigned to 
its consideration, and in many cases it has di- 
vided in importance as well. It was a busy, 
earnest and important committee, and one of 
its best members was Arthur W. Sim, the 
representative from Peabody in the 10th Essex 
district. It was his committee appointment for 
the year, and it was fortunate that he was 
given this insight into it, for it is not wholly 
unlikely that with certain changes he may be 
made the chairman of it next year. 

Mr. Sim was chiefly interested in adjusting 
and bringing to a successful termination the 
long drawn out controversy between the trus- 
tees of the Danvers Insane Hospital and the 
town of Danvers—a controversy of nine years 


standing. Without his tireless and persistent. 


efforts among the members of the house and 
senate this end could not have been achieved. 
The matter has now been adjusted apparently 


to the satisfaction of all parties concerned. 
No small credit is due Mr. Sim for this suc- 
cessful conclusion. 

One of the measures over which his commit 
tee, and Mr. Sim personally, worked very hard, 
was the plan to allow cities and towns to pay 
in part, at least, for rooms for G. A. R. posts. 
In the end it was killed on a parliamentary 
quibble, but there is little doubt but what with 
the return of the men interested next year it 
will become a law. 

Mr. Sim was also interested in the plans 
for regulating small loans and similar transae- 
tions, where oftentimes on one side there is a 
man too unsophisticated to understand these 
business affairs, and on the other a man sharp 
as a tooth for every advantage. 

The representative from Peabody was born 
there in 1859. He was educated at the public 
schools, and went to Williams and afterwards 
to Harvard, where he graduated. He next 
went to the Harvard law school, and was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1889. He is a member of 
the Odd Fellows. He is a member of the Es- 
sex county bar of Massachusetts and the 
Mason county bar of Kentucky. 


Mark N. Skerrett. 


Rep. Mark N. Skerrett, the ruddy-locked 
young leader of the unterrified, represents 
Ward 4, Worcester, in the lower branch. This 
is the fifth session he has had this honor. 
His path has not been entirely rose-strewn. 
He has met some very threatening oppositions 
in his brief political career and has laid some 
giants low, but he is on deck just the same 
and ready for action all tht time. It took 
just such an aggressive chap as Skerrett to 
defeat the political tacticians which Ward 4, 
almost from time immemorial has produced. 
Giving a little “quarter” might have made it 
easier for Mark, or perhaps have lost him in 


.to be content with but one term. 


the shuffle, but he preferred the contest every 
time. 
Rep. Skerrett is another of those mem- 


bers who have profited by his legislative 
experience at the state house. His im- 
petuosity, which came near to disturbance 


of judgment in his first days in public life, 


has been tempered a bit. His judgments are 
cooler and more carefully rendered now. And 
he has become the better legislator because 
thereof. He was hailed as a radical by some. 
Today he is classed as a conservative. His 
ability and soundness have been recognized. 
When Speaker Frothingham placed him last 
year and this on the committee on ways and 
means the nomination was cordially approved. 

At the opening of the recent session Mr. 
Skerrett was honored by his democratic col- 
leagues by being chosen to preside over the 
caucuses of his party when nominations for 
United States senator were being made, and 
the Worcester man filled the bill to the satis- 
faction of all who participated. 

Mr. Skerrett is a Holy Cross college boy. 
He is a member of the bar. In 1901, his first 
year in the house, he served on probate and 
chancery and on the committee to revise the 
public statutes. The next year he was placed 
on the judiciary committee. He served as 
clerk of the memorable special committee, 
which investigated the coal famine in 1903, 
and Jast year and again this year he served 
on ways and means. On incidental occasions 
he has been recognized as the minority repre- 
sentative on special committees of the legisla- 
ture. He is a fluent speaker and a ready de- 
bater. And to this, it might be added, he is 
one of the best-hearted fellows in the house. 


Edward H. Slater. 


Edward H. Slater of Tyringham, who repre- 
sented the 6th Berkshire district, is a victim 
of the one-term policy that obtains in districts 
composed of several small towns. For instance, 


in Slater’s district are these towns: Lee, New 
Marlborough, Otis, Sandisfield, Stockbridge and 
Tyringham. It is said that the honor falls to 
the lot of Lee next, and that Slater will have 
This is un- 


fortunate when it happens that a good man 
has to delinquish the position, as in the case 
of Slater. A first year man needs the experi- 
ence of the initial term to learn the ways of 
legislation, and it rarely happens that a new- 
comer gets an important committee appoint- 
ment unless he is known to have special quall- 
fications. 

During Slater’s term he has made a very 
favorable impression with the members of the 
committee on state house, to which he was ap- 
pointed. The duties of this committee are 
none the less perfunctory, but the acquaintance 
gained has been of value and has demonstrated 
the characteristics of the man. He also served 
on towns. Slater has had nothing to say om 
the floor of the house, but he has been zealous. 
in his attendance, has followed debate care- 
fully and with discrimination, has been con- 
scientious in his voting, and thorough in all 
his work. 

Mr. Slater is a successful farmer and has 
been president of the Housatonic Agricultural 
society and a member of its executive commit- 
tee many years. He is chairman of Tyring- 
ham’s school committee, and has been town. - 
treasurer, selectman and assessor. He was. 
born there, Nov. 18, 1856. 


Walter C. Slocum. 


If heredity and succession have anything to. 
do with the making of legislators, apart from 
acquired qualifications, Walter C. Slocum of 
Dartmouth should be one par excellence, for 
he is the fourth member of the Slocum family 


to represent the town of Dartmouth 
in the legislature. Albeit in this case 
Mr. Slocum does not have to depend on 


his ancestral legacy of service to the state as 
a qualification, for he possesses himself the 
right kind of timber. He is a first year man, 
and as such has made an acceptable record, 
and one that should warrant his return to the 
house, his usefulness enhanced by experience. 

Slocum prepared himself by education for a 
business career at Friends’ school, Providence, 


and later at Bryant & Stratton’s business col- 
lege in Boston. For a period he devoted -him- 
self to wholesale woolen goods, but he listened 
to the call of nature and returned to the tilling 
of the soil. This business and agricultural 
experience is not a bad combination for the 
man called upon to serve the people in a legis- 
lative capacity. : 

He served as a member of the committee on 
fisheries and games, a committee before which. 
several matters of interest to his district were 
heard. He worked arduously for the resolve, 
making an appropriation for the improvement 
of Paskamansett river in his native town of 
Dartmouth. He was born in 1862. 


C. Aylmer Smith. 


C. Aylmer Smith of Templeton is a native 
of the Pine Tree state, first seeing the light 
of day on May 15, 1846, in the town of St. 
Albans, Me. Like many another country boy, 
he first sought an education and then business. 
opportunities in a larger field than his home 
surroundings afforded. He was a student at 
the Bates preparatory schoo] and later studied 
at a business college. In this way he fitted: 
himself as a teacher, being an instructor In 
different towns in New England, and in this. 
vocation he located in Templeton, the town 
he. now represents in the legislature. An op- 
portunity to engage in the manufacture of 
chairs that seemed to him opportune presented 
itself and he accepted it. While the result 
proves the correctness of his judgment, it 
must be conceded that an ability for business. 
had to be one of the component parts of Mr. 
Smith’s character to make the venture a suc- 
cess. That plant, enlarged from time to time, 
now turns out finished material, making a 
volume of business amounting to $500,000 a 
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ear and requiring the maintenance of several 

ranch houses in the west. 

In his legislative duties Mr. Smith has served 
as a member of the committees on taxation 
and insurance. These are committees that re- 
quire the comprehending of deep statistical 
subjects, general in character, rather than the 
consideration of how much money it is wise to 


spend on a so-called public improvement which 

in truth is more of a direct benefit to a single 

community. He is serving his second year on 

these committees and stands well in the esti- 

mation of the speaker. If he is returned by 

constituents he stands in line for promv- 
on. 


Charles B. Smith. 


Charles B. Smith, from the 13th Worcester 
district, bears part of the honors of being 
the city of Fitchburg’s representative in the 
great and general court. It can be said of 
him unqualifiedly that he has been during his 
first year a clear, level-headed representative 
for the city. 

A manufacturing community like Fitchburg 
imposes on its members of the general court 
a multitude of obligations. The framing of 
legislation can easily be put down as the last 


thing necessary. Far more important is the 
protection of the industries of a city from the 
Well or ill intentioned efforts of other men to 
graft legislation upon it. 

Half the bad legislation, it can be said, is 
imposed thoughtlessly. Here is where Mr. 
Smith has been able to do valiant service. He 
understands manufacturing conditions, he 
knows what is needed by the men who are 
trying to hold the state in its position, and 
he understands what latitude is absolutely 
necessary for the men who would give em- 
Ployment to others. 

It has been especially fortunate that he was 
recognized with a place on the committee on 
mercantile affairs, a distinction which is most 
fully appreciated, perhaps, by the men who 
Missed securing it. 

Mr. Smith was born in Paxton in 1857. He 
Went to the public schools and graduated from 


, district. 
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the Worcester high in 1874. He became a 
designer of men’s wear goods, and is now a 
manufacturer of worsted yarns. 


E. Olin Snow. 


One of the mature and conservative mem- 
bers of the legislature, Rep. E. Olin Snow of 
Provincetown, fittingly represents the con- 
servative constituency which makes up the 3d 
Barnstable district, including the six towns on 
the end of the Cape, Brewster, Eastham, Or- 
leans, Provincetown, Truro and Welfleet. Any 
man who succeeds in having himself elected 
to the legislature from Cape Cod cannot be 
regarded as a novice in politics. Rep. Snow 
is secretary of the town committee of Proy- 
incetown, and as an active party worker has 
been an important factor in the political con- 
tests for which Barnstable county is famous. 

Mr. Snow is a member of the committee on 
election laws which has been under a fire, 
more or less sustained, during the session. 
The district generally sends a man for at least 


two terms, and there is no reason to doubt 
that 1906 will see Rep. Snow among the “old” 
members of the legislature. : 

Mr. Snow was born in Provincetown April 
24, 1851. He received his education in the 
public schools and in a commercial college. 
He is director and secretary of the Yarmouth 
Camp Meeting association and is a Mason and 
an Odd Fellow. Mr. Snow is the town auditor 
and a member of the fire department. 


Joseph H. Soliday. 


Of the first year young men, none has made 
a stronger impression and given greater prom- 
ise of future usefulness than Joseph H. Soliday 
of Dedham, who represents the 1st Norfolk 
Soliday came well fortified by educa- 
tion, having been a public school teacher and 


being now a lawyer. But education is only a 
component part of the essential] elements to 
success as a legislator, and Soliday seems to 
have the other requirements in abundance. He 
is a careful thinker and forceful debater, not 
unkindly in argument, eschewing sarcasm, 
courteous in granting other points of view 


while tenaciously holding to his own, well 
poised and apparently sincere. These at least 
are the impressions his fellow-members have 
formed, and the impressions of one’s fellows 
at ie state house do not miss the mark very 
much. 

Soliday was placed on the important commit- 
tee on metropolitan affairs and was chosen its 
clerk. It was his speech in support of his own 
bill to provide for the filing of wills before the 
death of the testators, that first brought him 
generally to the attention of the house, and 
while the majority of the members did not give 
him their votes, they accorded him unstinted 
praise for the excellence of his argument. It 
may have been that the suggestion was too 
radical for immediate action, for there was 
much of common sense in his position. 

Mr. Soliday was born in Springville, Ohio, 
in 1869, and was graduated from the Geneva 
(Ohio) normal school. After teaching some 
time, he took up the study of the law and was 
admitted to the bar. He is a member of the 
Dedham republican town committee. 


Nathaniel P. Sowle. 


Nathaniel P. Sowle of New Bedford has now 
served his second year in the legislature as the 
representative from the 8th Bristol district. 

There are few second-year men who have 
made better. advances in the general estima- 
tion of the house. A year ago he went on har- 
bors and public lands, and he showed an ap- 
preciation first and last of salt water needs, 
which of course is the main viewpoint for New 
Bedford people. Now he is the ranking man 
on the house side of the committee, and if Mr. 
Freeman retires, as seems likely, he will be 
the house chairman of the committee next 

4 with even broader fields of power open 
t im. 

In 1904 Mr. Sowle voted for the soldiers’ 
bounty bill, but was one of the men who 
afterwards voted to sustain the veto of Gov. 
Bates, having been convinced by’ the argu- 
ments contained in his excellency’s message 
to the house that the bill was not for the best 
interests of the soldiers or the state as a 
whole. He maintained the same position this 
year and in a strong speech advocated sus- 
taining the veto of Gov. Douglas on the 
matter. 

Mr. Sowle this year was also placed on the 
committee on election laws, and there he was 
able to defend the name of his city in election 
matters. A petition was brought which recited 


all sorts of charges against the city, and with- 
out a spokesman the matter might have gone 
broadcast, but Mr. Sowle was ready to state 
the situation exactly. 

Although a republican, coring the session 
just closed, Mr. Sowle stood by Mayor Ashley 
in his dispute with the governor over the New 
Bedford debt limit bill, Deneve s that the ex- 
isting financial condition of the city could 
best be relieved by such a measure. 

He is New Bedford born and bred, having 
been born there in 1857. He attended the pub- 
lic schools, and has been a merchant and ex- 
porter since. 


John H. Spinlow. 


John H. Spinlow of Lawrence, in his first 
year as a member of the house, made an en- 
viable record for good work as a member of 
the special committee appointed to investigate 
the conditions responsible for the abnormally 
high price of coal during the preceding winter. 

Though then new to legislative work, he was 
recognized as one of the strongest members of 
that committee, and his course as a member 
of the present house has not weakened that 
impression. Mr. Spinlow is a business man, 
and goes at the work of legislation in a busi- 
nesslike manner. Every bill which comes be- 
fore his committee is carefully scrutinized and 
studied in its most minute detail, while his 
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knowledge of legislation in general is also sur- 
prisingly extensive to those who are not them- 
selves in the habit of getting at the kernel in 
every legislative nut. 

Mr. Spinlow was one of the most ardent ad- 
vyocates of the removal of the state prison to 


Nashawena island, having made a careful in- 
vestigation of the subject with his fellow mem- 
bers of the committee on prisons. His ex- 
amination of the prisons throughout the state 
has also been thorough in every way, and to 
his suggestions while on trips of inspection 


many improvements are to be traced. Rep. 
Spinlow is a native of St. John, N. B., and 
was born in 1841. 


Samuel O. Staples. 


Saruel O. Staples of South 
has rendered good service this year as house 
chairman of the committee on towns. He 
has also been a strong member of the commit- 
tee-cn military affairs. He has conducted a 


Framingham 


business 


manufacturing 
He has two sous 
now engaged in the same line of business, one 


successful straw hat 
in his town for several years. 


in New York city, and the other in Milford, 
Mass. Mr. Staples now enjoys the pleasant 
title of a successful retired business man. 
Politics is a source of enjoyment to him and 
how thoroughly posted he is on the local end 
of the subject was attested at a hearing before 
his committee on a Framingham matter this 
session, A witness was asked how many 
yoters were registered in the town and how 
many usually turned out at the polls. The 
witness said he could not tell very well, but 
suggested that Mr. Staples be asked, as he 
knew more about the matter than any man in 
town. The suggestion was acted on and the 
auswer was given off-hand in figures. As is 
to be inferred, Mr. Staples is quite well along 
in years, considerably more so, in fact, than 
his looks would indicate. He was born in 
Temple, a small town in the interior of 
Maine, in 18483, but removed to this state with 


his parents when 11 years of age. He saw 
good service in the civil war and_ is 
quite a secret society man. He can 
quote either the G. A, eA Masonic, 


range or United Workman ritual to you 


when he is satisfied that you are a proper 
party for him to impart it to. He has held 
many important publie offices in the gift of his 
townsmen and is said to have his eyes on the 
senatorial situation in his district when the 
proper time arrives. 


Clarence W. Starratt. 


Unfortunately for the legislature, Rep. Star- 
ratt of Ward 21, the Roxbury district of Bos- 
ton, has been ill a greater part of the season. 
It is significant and unusual, however, to note 
the fact that Mr. Starratt has systematically 
kept in touch with matters of legislation and 
consequently his value to his district has not 
been seriously ‘impaired. The Roxbury mem- 
ber made an arrangement early in the season, 
when it became apparent that he would be un- 
able to occupy his seat in the legislature, to 
secure all information on the various bills, 
especially those which were referred to the 
committee on cities on which he was placed. 
He had the bulletins sent to him regularly, as 
well as the bills. He followed the newspaper 
reports of the hearings and was in correspond- 


ence On many measures with the various mem- 
bers of the committee. On all the matters 
of importance he was recorded. 

Rep. Starratt is a second-year man. He 
was born in Boston March 19, 1861, and re- 
ceived a public school education. He started 
as a bookkeeper in business life, and is now 
in the real estate and insurance business. 
For three years he was a member of the com- 
mon council of Boston. His fraternai connec- 
tions are with the Odd Fellows, the O. Us. 
W. and New England Order of Protection. 
He is also a member of the Dudley elub, an 
important Roxbury social organization. 


Elmer A. Stevens. 


_Elmer A. Stevens of Somerville, representa- 
tive from the 7th Middlesex district, comes of 


a political His father lived in two 


family. 
towns in the state of Maine during the boy- 


hood of the 
period the elder 


present representative. In_ this 
Stevens was selectman, as- 


sessor and all the other officers that the 
townspeople had to give him. Another mém- 
ber of the family was a Blaine ‘lieutenant 
and was rewarded with United States minis- 
ter commissions in several of the South Ameri- 
can countries and at the Sandwich Islands. 

Blmer A. Stevens! was born in the town of 
Anson, Me., in 1862. He first came to the 
Massachusetts house in 1896, when he served 
orn the committee on cities. Last year he 
came back and was assigned to the commit- 
tec on public service. This year he was the 
house chairman of that committee and has 
had to turn a deaf ear to petitions galore 
for increases of salary. He is one of the 
avowed candidates for the senate next year. 
In business he represents one of the popular 
cereal foods now on the market, and he can 
be engaged to give a lecture or demonstration 
of the benefits of pure foods, without expense, 
for almost any public occasion. 

Rep. Stevens made a laudable attempt at 
the opening of the session to have the rules 
amended as to pairing, but the members 
wouldn’t stand for the innovation. He has 
persistently backed up the speaker in opposing 
postponements and the extension of time to 
committees, and in the latter was justified by 
having the public service docket cleaned 
within the prescribed time. 


Everett J. Stevens. 


Rep. Everett J. Stevens of Malden is a 
third-year man and an influential member of 
the legislature. His specialty is banks and 
banking. He is serving his third term on that 
committee and no member of the general court 
probably has a larger practical knowledge of 
the banking business or is better posted on 
the banking laws of the commonwealth than 
the Malden member. 

During his three years of service on the com- 
mittee on banks and banking Rep. Stevens had 
an important part in framing the general trust 
company act of 1903 which was recommended 
by Gov. Bates in his inaugural. In that year 
also he was one of the little coterie who stood 


by the legislation suggested the previous year 


‘by Gov. Crane for the separation of savings 
and national bank offices. 


Rep. Stevens is one of the New Hampshire 
men in the house. He was born in Ossipee, 
May 11, 1847, and educated in the publi¢e 
schools of Dover, N. H. He is engaged in 
the manufacture of glue and sandpaper and is 
a successful business man. He is director in 
the First National bank of Malden and 4 
trustee of the Malden savings bank. His 
other business connections include a place on 
the directory of the Malden and Melrose Gas 
company and he is treasurer of the American 
Glue company. 

Rep. Stevens was mayor of Malden in 1894 
and 1895 and served in the common council 
from 1884 to 1886 inclusive. He is also chair- 
man of the Malden sinking fund. He is promi- 
nent in Masonic and Knight Templar circles. 


George H. Stevens. 


Gecrge H. Stevens of Dracut went about” 
the securing of legislation for the Dracut 
water supply district in the right way and — 
the bill has become a law. There appears to — 
have been pressing need for this water sup- 
ply, and several attempts had been made to ~ 
accomplish the desired end, but not until 
Stevens took hold of the matter was it pre 
sented in its proper form. He represents, in 
part, with Mr. Westall, the most aristocratie— 
ward of Lowell, and although he pays little- 
court to society, he is known to the essential 
portion of the ward, the voters. 

During the debate in the house on th 
Oregon exposition delegation, Stevens’ speec 
in no small degree played a part in overturn- 
ing the report of the committee on ways an 
means and substituting therefor the large 


w- 
i) 
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representation. Stevens sojourned in  Port- 
land, Oregon, for a number of years, and was 
for six years a member of the 1st regiment 
Oregon National Guards. The story he gave 
of the place and of the estimate its citizens 


have of Massachusetts was very effective. It 
is not improbable that if a vacancy had oc- 
curred on the delegation, Stevens would have 
been appointed by the speaker to go. 

The committees to which Mr. Stevens was 
assigned were those of libraries and roads and 
bridges. The duties connected with the for- 
mer are slight. while those of the latter de- 
mand much time and eareful deliberation. 
He has shown splendid capacity as a commit- 
teeman, and by his uniform and amiable 
temperament has made a host of friends. He 
Was born Aug. 18, 1868. 


Luke S. Stowe. 


Rep. Luke 8. Stowe is by unanimous con- 
sent the handsomest man in the house. This 
has been published broadcast, but it is not 
so well known that he is the best story tel- 
ler in the legislature. Hardly a day passes 
but what he is able to tell in the reading 
rooms half a dozen which are new to most 
of his audience. He is a retired jeweler, and 
his role of handsomest man and best story 
teller sits naturally on him. Springfield en- 
trusted him with the duty of getting through 
fan act to permit Hampden county to build 
a big hall of records at Springfield. At one 
time the bill was threatened, owing to the 
desire of certain members to hold it up in 
order te force favorable action for one of 
their measures, but Rep. Stowe maneuvered 
the bili along quietly, and it was signed by 
the govenor early in the year. 


But Mr. 
looks, or on_ his 
warrant the place that has been accorded him 
in the estimate of either his constituents or 
the members of the great and general court. 
During his two years service in the house he 
has demonstrated his worth as a legislator of 


Stowe does not depend upon his 


ability to entertain, to 


fine conser yatism which does not hamper 
progress. His long business experience and 
connection with affairs generally merited his 


appointment last year as a member of the 
special committee on relations between em- 
ployers and employes, and while the report 


of that committee resulted in jJittle immediate 
legislation, its work was not without value 
and will probably be useful in the future. 

This year he was placed on the important 
house committee of ways and means, and has 
been constant and painstaking in the con- 
sideration of matters. He has maintained 
the confidence and respect of kis confreres 
and his judgment has been influential. 

Although Mr. Stowe retired from the jewel- 
ry business in 1900, he is still concerned in 
several undertakings. He is president of the 
Hasthampton Rubber Thread company and of 
the Tujila Rubber company; and is a director 
of the Westfield Street Railway company, the 
City National bank and the Amherst Pocket- 
book company. 


Patrick J. Sullivan. 


The patrynomic of the representative from 
the little town of Maynard in Middlesex 
county has been confusing to the politicians. 
Occasions are rare indeed when the country 
sends to the state house of representatives a 
republican of so unmistakable Celtie origin. 
3ut the Maynard member is a good party 
man from principle. He thoroughly believes 


in the politics of the republican party and 
has been active locally in his town and dis- 


trict in the many political campaigns. It is 
safe to say that no democrat in his district 
was misled into voting for him simply on ac- 
count of the name. 

Rep. Sullivan is a native of Ireland, and 
received his education in the national schools. 
He was born in 1860, and after leaving school 
learned tailoring and is at present engaged in 


business as a merchant tailor. He is one of 
the sensible, conservative members of the 
house. He is on the committee on towns, a 
position for which his five years’ service on 
the board of selectmen of Maynard, in three 
of which he was chairman, eminently qualifies 
him. 

Mr. Sullivan is actively identified with the 
social as well as the business and _ political 
life of his town. He is an Odd Fellow, a mem- 
ber of the Royal Arcanum, the A. O. U. W. 
and the Hagles. 


Simon Swig. 


It is doubtful if any of the new men at- 
tracted greater notice at the beginning of the 
session than did Simon Swig of Taunton. 
Something of his activities in local politics 
had preceded him. to the state house, and the 
knowledge that there was a keen edge be- 
tween himself and the senator from his dis- 
trict tended to excite additional interest. It 
was soon demonstrated that he was a keen 
observer and shrewd politician. 

He early jumped to the fore as a prodigal 
suggester of legislation, his attention being 
particularly directed to the affairs of Taunton, 
especially its police and sewer departments. 

He made his strongest fight on the bill giv- 
ing the members of the police department 
tenure of office during good behavior and, al- 
though the committee on cities gave him leave 
to withdraw, Mr. Swig succeeded in having it 
referred to the next general court. His bill 
changing the method of sewer taxation met 
with greater success, passing both branches. 

Mr. Swig was born in Russia and came to 
this country over a score of years ago. Since 
becoming a citizen he has taken earnest and 
active interest in civil affairs wherever he 
happened to be domiciled. He served for four 
years in the board of aldermen of Taunton, 
and since his election to the house by a flatter- 
ing majority has been appointed a member of 
a railroad crossing commission. 

His preface to his first speech on the floor 


of the house won for him the consideration of 
his fellow members. He told them of his 
foreign birth and limited use of English terms, 
but his earnestness and unique utterance 
demonstrated that no apology was necessary. 


He has been conscientious and unremittent in 
his attendance at sessions of his committee, 
election laws, and at sessions of the house, 
and has kept himself well posted on matters 
under consideration. 

In business Mr. 
merchant, publisher, 
deater. 


listed as a 
wholesale metat 


Swig is 
and 


Arthur M. Taft. 


The republican leader on the floor this year, 
as in the previous year, has been Arthur M. 
Taft, representative from Worcester. As 
house chairman of the judiciary, that honor 
has come to him as a matter of course, but 
even without his committee distinction there 
would have been no question of his position. 

Taft has been singularly fortunate in the 


fact that he has in him the capability to 
legislate for all. Some men, even with long 
years of service in the house, neyer get be- 
vond a small local circle. They have each 
vear a certain number of special or local 
hills and. what with fear that they will not 


get them through, or that the bills will be 
amended out ‘of shape, they are continually 
enveloped in confusion of one sort or another. 

The big things in the house, the measures 
which interest the public and take up _ the 
editorial attention of the newspapers, pass 
them entirely. 

Now while a town is often apt to 
the man who looks after the ‘local 


indorse 
inatcers, 


if it is a case of making a selection as to 
which of the two methods its representative 
shall follow, there is no question of the satis- 
faction that is felt by a constituency when 
its representative is able to leok after both 
lecal and general interests in a broad-minded 
way. 

This is just the sort of a niche that Rep. 
Taft has occupied in the house of this year. 
In the judiciary committee he has stood up 
against the cheap, tawdry attempts at legis- 
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lation. ‘In the rules committee he has helped 
to save the good name of the house by re- 
fusing to be carried away by local disturb- 
ances. On the inheritance tax and railroad 
discussions he has had a strong part in the 
general deliberations. 

Especially has he been fortunate in the 
position which he holds. Possessing an elo. 
quent tongue, he has used it but sparingly, 
and oniy when he felt the direct call. Thus 
again and again he has said the last word, as 
it were, on a number of matters. 

Of his general influence with the house 
there is no question, and to speaker Frothing- 
ham he has given the best assistance pos- 


sible in matters of house management. He’ 


has not assumed any petty attitude towards 
the democratic administration, yet he has not 
relinquished in the slightest jot his republi- 
canism. His course as a legislator has been 
one to evoke the highest commendation from 
all observers. 

Rep. Taft was born in Uxbridge, Jan. 28, 
1854.. He is a Yale man, law school ’82. Mr. 
Taft is a Mason, also a member of the Odd 
Fellows and Grange, and of the Red Men. 


Edgar V. Tanner. 


One of the: silent men of the house is Rep. 
Edgar V. Tanner of Springfield, a retired busi- 


ness man. He is serving his second year in 
the house. He seldom ele ks ee in de- 
bate, but is very often heard from on _ his 
committee. Yet he is constant in attendance 


and has good judgment, as his roll cail record 
amply demonstrates. In spite of his retiring 
ways, he has a habit of investigating every 
question that comes along and his voting is 
decidedly independent. 

Rep. Tanner has made some very warm 
friends in his two terms, and has found the 
experience ccngenial, so that it would not be 
surprising if he should try to come back again, 
although the district normally allots only two- 
year periods of service. 

Although Mr. Tanner is a quiet man, he is 
probably as well qualified to express an opin- 
ion on nieasures up for consideration as any 


member can be. He was assigned to the com- 
mittee on public charitable institutions and 
the committee on constitutional amendments, 
this year the same as last,and was chosen clerk 
of the latter. He has taken a decided con- 
cern in the affairs of the several state insti- 
tutions brought to the attention of the com- 
mittee, and has been a very valuable man in 
the consideration of institute matters. He has 
little patience with the hue and cry so easily 
raised against the management of these insti- 
tutions and has a large faith, based ‘upon. in- 
vestigation, of the general excellence of their 
administration, 

Mr. Tanner is one of the older men of the 
house, having heen born in Northampton, Aug- 
en 28, 1825. He ranks high in Masonic cir- 
cles. 


Frederic H. Tarr. 


Frederic H. Tarr of Rockport gave himself 
with considerable force this year to an effort 
to change the method of nominating district 
attorneys. The measure which he introduced 
called for the naming of these officers by 
direct nomination instead of by county con- 
ventions. While there has been an undoubted 
tendency toward the direct method of nomina- 
tions, the legislature has not yet reached the 
point where it cares to include all elective 
offices, and as the conditions which led Mr. 
Tarr to yaa jb the system’s extension to in- 
clude the district attorney appeared to ob- 
tain particularly in Essex county, the mem- 
bers from other countries were not willing 
Bye up the present plan, 

r. Tarr, nevertheless, made a strong fight 
for the change and again demonstrated his 
ability as a pleader of causes. That which first 
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brought the Rockport man to the attention 
of the house was his stand on the question 
of Canadian reciprocity, particularly as to its 
effect on the Gloucester fisheries, and his 
speech in defense of the famous old town in 
no small measure led to the defeat of the 
resolve both this year and last. 

Two important committee appointments 
were given Mr. Tarr this year, judiciary and 
elections. The former is eagerly sought by 


lawyers, and if must be taken as a recognition 
of ability to be chosen from among so great 
a number of legal lights. Mr. Tarr was well 
equipped for this character of service being 
a graduate of Amherst college and Harvard 
law school and a practicing. attorney fora 
number of years. In the political affairs of 
his town and district he has been conspicious, 
having been chairman of the republican town 
committee since 1898. He is a Mason, an 
Odd Fellow and a member of the Phi Beta 
Kappa college fraternity. He is a native of 
Rockport, and was born in 1868. 


Frank W. Thayer. 


Frank W. Thayer, one of the most striking 
members of the lower branch, was elected last 
fall from Ward 20, Boston, for the first time. 
The representative, therefore, had no previous 
legislative training, but mastered the ropes 
within a few days after his arrival at the 
state house. 

Few of the legislators knew him at first. 
He had come, as it were, out of a clear sky. 
But his activity attracted his colleagues’ at- 
tention within a few hours after the umpire 
said: ‘‘play!’’ 

The speaker placed him on the committee 
on mercantile affairs. So many affairs touching 
quasi-public corporations are considered by 
this body that the presiding officer is natural- 
ly anxious to secure for service thereon men 
of judgment and men who will treat all in- 
terests, vested or unvested, fairly. 

The representative took one at a _ time. 
First he treated the vested interests with 


extreme cordiality and afterwards looked af- 
ter the unvested ones. 

Never for an instant was he idle. He 
literally darted in and out of committee-room 


and house in the performance of the great 
labor he had imposed on himself—the dissem- 
ination of useful information. 

So it came to pass that in the early stages 
of the session he was one of the best known 
members on the floor. In the latter weeks, how- 
ever, he was more reserved and spoke but 
rarely. 

Rep. Thayer will be a candidate for renom- 
ination and re-election, it is said. There are 
hints that he will be pppieed. But on the 
assumption that he will be returned to the 
legislature his friends are wondering what 
new committee he will get; for a second-year 
man almost always receives greater considera- 
tion at the speaker’s hands. Mr. Thayer was 
born in Warren, Vt., in 1865. He is a Harvard 
graduate. 


George H. Thorburn. 


George H. Thorburn of Marblehead is a 
third year man and a man of value to his 
district. He first brought himself to the no- 
tice of his fellow-members by an able and 
effective fight in behalf of the invalid daugh- 
ter of an old soldier, and at that time demon- 
strated no mean ability as a debater. Later 
he made a memorable contest for a change 
in the method of apportioning the tax for 
soldiers’ relief and state aid. During the lat- 
ter contest he worked unceasingly before the 
committees and spoke with fervor and con- 
vincing power on the floor of the house. 

During his term of office, Mr. Thorburn has 


‘served on but one committee, that of mercan- 


tile affairs, of which this year he has been 
the clerk. The clerical duties of such an im- 
portant committee are no slight task, and 
those of this year have been more than usual- 
ly onerous. His previous experience on this 
committee has made him a valuable member, 
and his advice has been frequently sought by 
both house and senate chairmen. - . 

Thorburn has taken little part in debate 
this year, but these are the days when a legis- 
lator’s influence does not depend on his much 
speaking, so that a man jis rarely measured 
by his public utterances. In his own quiet 


way he has done much work in killing the fish 
and game commission’s recommendations rela- 
tive to lobsters. His general bearing and 
sound judgment have made him one of 
the marked men, and while it is not known 
that he is seeking further honors, he has a 
following not to be despised. 

Mr. Thornburn was born in Marblehead 
and none is prouder of the history of the old 
town or more zealous of her name. For a 
number of years he was engaged in the dry 
goods business, but gave it up to enter upon 
a career of “railroading.’’ He is at present 
in ie employ of the Boston & Maine railroad 
a ynn. 

In town affairs he has had an active part, 
having been a member of the auditing board In 
1891-2 and a member of the board of select- 
men in 1901-2. He is now serving as a member 
of the municipal lighting board. He is a 
mee a veteran fireman, and belongs to the 


Harry L. Timmons. 


During his legislative career of two years, 
Harry L. Timmons of Lowell has received ex- 
ceptional recognition hy the speaker in the 
matter of committee appointments. Last year 
he served with the committee on federal re- 
lations and taxation, and this‘year served with 
education and pubiie service. This recogni- 
tion is the more pronounced when It is con- 
sidered that Timmons is one of the younger 
members of the house in point of age, 

The city of Lowell and Its Institutions has 
had no more loyal or more persevering sup- 
porter, notwithstanding the fact that the 
house has not always taken his view of the case. 


He made quite a notable fight in bchalf of. the 
Lowell Textile school and the bill to complete 
the equipment of that institution one of the 
measures of the year that gained the promi- 
nence of a conference committee. 

In this year of so-called retrenchment, Mr. 
Timmons’ committees have more than usually 
been in the public view, and while he does 
not believe in any policy of penury that might 


tend to hinder usefulness, he has carefully 
considered the needs of the institutions, to- 
gether with a heed for the treasury and the 
mounting tax bill. The same is true of his 
actions on the committee on public service, 
where a keen eye is needed in the matter of 
the salaries of public officials. 

Timmons is not a “public orator,’ and 
avoids as much as possible speaking on the 
floor of the house. But when occasion de- 
mands it, his utterances have the quality that 
bears the stamp of conviction. 

He is a Vermonter by birth, but when he 
had a choice in the matter of residence came 
to this state. He is a graduate of the Massa- 
ehusetts college of pharmacy and is now a 
drugggist. He has been a factor in the repub- 
lican*circles of Middlesex and was a member 
of the Lowell republican city committee in 
1892-4. He belongs to the Elks, the Roya\ 
Arcanum, the Central and Alpine clubs and 
other organizations. He was born in 1875. 


George A. Titcomb. 


While the Essex county delegation numbers 
in its personnel several of the recognized 
house leaders, not the least in the representa- 
tion is George A. Titcomb of Merrimac, who 
has the special care of the interests of the 
second district. But when Titcomb for the 
second time received a majority of the votes 
of the towns of Merrimac, Salisbury, West 
Newbury and Ward 6 of Newburyport, he did 
not know that he was to be selected to sit 
with one of the most important committces 


of the year, and that the matters to be heard 
before that committee, federal relations, were 
to assume international proportions. Speaker 
Frothingham made no mistake in appointing 

Titcomb to that committee, and Mr. Tit- 
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Ha gave warrant for the confidence reposed 
n him. 

No committee in the earlier days of the ses- 
sion attracted greater attention than that of 
federal relations, and no committee of the en- 
tire session has had before it men of greater 
note and prominence in the business and po- 
litical affairs of the commonwealth. Several 
of the future portions of the governor’s mes- 
sage, dealing with Canadian reciprocity and 
a change in the tariff laws were assigned to 
this committee, and throughout the discussion 
and the subsequent determining periods Mr. 
Titcomb gained the confidence of his fellow 
members. 

Mr. Titcomb also served as clerk of the com- 
mittee on state house which had to deal with 
the vexed controversy of the Hooker statue 
tablet, now apparently settled to the satis- 
faction of the contending parties. 

Mr. Titcomb was born in Rowley, June 19, 
18538, attended the public schools, and is in 
the provision business. He is one of the lead- 
ing business men of the town of Merrimac 
and a member of the I. O. O. F. Last session 
he was a member of the committee on towns. 


Noble B. Turner. 


When the voters of the 7th Berkshire dis- 
trict determined to send a republican to the 
legislature in place of Charles Giddings, they 
did not choose unwisely in selecting Noble B. 
Turner for the place. Charlie Giddings was 
one of the popular democrats of the house of 
1904, a keen observer and an apt speaker, and 
it was no slight task to attempt to fill his 
legislative chair; but Turner has risen to the 
opportunity most satisfactorily and has made 
a very excellent representative. For a first- 
year man he has made an enviable reputation, 
not from the point of view of the gallery, 
but from the point of observation of closer 
and more intimate contact. His committee 
appointment, that of roads and bridges, is not 
ordinarily classified among the important ones. 


Nevertheless, it has had several problems for 
serious consideration this year, notably in con- 
nection with some Essex county matters. His 
attitude on these questions has been unil- 
formally conservative and his bearing on mat- 
ters of general legislation has been careful 
and apparently conscientious. 

Mr. Turner has lived all the years of his. 
life in the district which he represents, ap- 
proaching the three-score period, for he was 
born in 1848. His occupation has been that 
of a farmer, and he also gives attention to a 
successful lumber business. He has always 
taken a lively interest in the affairs of his 
town, Great Barrington, and served for three 
years on the board of selectmen. His district 
is one in which the custom of rotation pre- 
vails, there being six towns in the district. 
but his friends expect him to return to the hill 
another year, 


Arthur P. Vinal. 


Rep. Arthur P. Vinal of Somerville was 
honored by the speaker at the beginning of 
the present session with a place on the house 
ways and means committee. The representa- 
tive was well fitted, from experience and 
business dealings, to render excellent service 
as & member of this committee and he has 
not disappointed either the speaker or those 
who expected that service from him. The 
representative is a very matter-of-fact gen- 
tleman, with apparently little time for the 
frivolities of the hour. He has willingly 
given his time and energy to the work or 
legislation and to the safeguarding of the 
strong-box of the commonwealth. He is Som- 
erville born and bred. He was born there 
in 1854 and never quitted his native heath. 
He was educated in the publie schools of the 


city. He entered the life contest early, en- 
gaged in the lumber business and has attained 
success in that following. 

In 1898 and 1899 he served as a member of 
the common council of his city. In the fol- 
lowing two years he was a member of the 
board of aldermen and was president of the 
latter in 1901. In 1903 he was a member of 
the lower branch for the first time. Speaker 


Myers placed him on the committee on cities. 
He was reelected in the following year, and 
the present speaker of the house retained him 
on the same committee. 

The city of Somerville had important in- 
terests on Beacon hill during Mr. Vinal’s 
service on the committee on cities, and its 
officials had no reason to regret that their 
“own man’’ was on the spot in those instan- 
ces. 

The representative is a careful student of 
legislative work and procedure and has given 
much time to the great questions affiecting 
municipal and corporate interests. He in- 
clines all the time to conservatism, with the 
result that at the end of the session he has a 
pretty good record to fall back upon. 


Edward A. Walker. 


There are two Walkers in the house. Both 
are tall. One is rather slim. The other isn’t. 
A word as to the former. Rep. Hdward A. 
Walker, the distinguished chairman of the 
committee on insurance, and a lively member 
of the committee on counties, has been for three 
years a member of the lower branch. While 
the members of the legislature had much re- 
spect for the tall member from the city of 
watches, he really did not attain his full 
growth until he addressed the lower branch 
on that most momentous topic, the patent 
medicine issue. Rep. Walker, with his bottle, 
will not soon be forgotten. Of course, it was 
only Peruna—but then he wasn’t taking it, al- 


though he advised the members that there was 
an attractive amount of alcohol in it. 

Last year he was much attached to his 
friend, ex-Rep. Doty. The latter started for 
eongress and fell by the wayside, but the 
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fatthful Walker had to return to the house 
without his friend. 

Rep. Walker has been in the insurance and 
real estate business, and his friends say that 
he has made an eloquent auctioneer when oc- 
‘asion required. In Waltham he was clerk 
of the national bank for almost a decade, and 
was secretary to the board of fire underwriters 
from 1900 to 1904. He mingled pleasure with 
business, and so served for five years on his 
republican city committee. In political circles 
‘Walker strategy” is, in those parts, to this 
day a brand by itself. Besides the comm-ttecs 
on which he serves this year he has served on 
the labor and insurance committees. The r.p- 
resentative is a bright talker and a quick 
thinker. He has demonstrated that he pos- 
sesses wit and humor, and that in the fray 
he is perfectly competent to take care of him- 
self. His freedom from affectation of any 
kind and his breadth of view, never more ap- 
parent than during the present session, have 
gained for him both friends and influence. He 
has a rather incisive, though pleasant, voice, 
and has been able to command and hold the 
attention of the house, even in hot weather. 
His carriage is erect and shows his military 
training in the 1st corps of cadets, of which he 
was a member for five years. 

He was born in Waltham in 1869. 


Joseph Walker. 


Walker of Brookline is heavier than Walker 
of Waltham, and four years older. During the 
last few months Rep. Joseph Walker has at- 
tracted more than ordinary attention because 
of the fact that, though a second year man, 
the grooming-for-speaker process has been al- 
ready announced. Certainly the representa- 
tive has business, political and social connec- 
tions that make the suggestion worthy of con- 
sideration, especially on the assumption that 
Speaker Frothingham is not yet done with 
the post, and that the boom would have time 
to grow. Already certain friends of the Brook- 
line man, following illustrious and recent prec- 
edent, have been caught grasping Time by 
the forelock in this connection. 

Mr. Walker was born in Worcester in 1865. 
He is the son of ex-Cong. Walker, the ‘“‘gray 
eagle of Quinsigamond,’’ whose very strenuos- 
ity made him famous both at home and in 
Washington. And incidentally the congress- 
man proved during the recent session, before 
the committee on federal relations, that he 
had lost none of his old-time fire. But Rep. 
Walker is not fiery. His normal condition is 
one of repose. He does not get excited. He 
is a very practical speaker. He is not emo- 
tional. He may develop, of course, but up to 


date is a very serious and matter-of-fact young 


man. His style of oratory is adapted to the 
house, and therefore he is a convincing 
speaker. He would impress one as pedantie, 


but a closer view dispels the illusion. 

He is a graduate of Brown university and 
Harvard law school, and was admitted to the 
Suffolk bar in 1889. The representative has 
been active in Brookline town affairs, having 
served on the schooljand othercommittees there, 
and has given some time to political affairs. 
For several years he was a member of the repub- 
lican state committee. He has also served as 
a member of the state board of charity. Last 
year and this he served on ways and mans 
of the house. Here, because of his broad ex- 
perience, he is entirely at home, and is one 
of the most valuable members of this im- 
portant committee. On the whole, the repre- 
sentative is worth following, for he is part and 
parcel of some very important political movye- 
ments. 
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Charles E. Ward. 


The story of the legislative life and work of 
Rep. Charles E. Ward of Buckland is the 
story of a man who grew right up on Beacon 
hill. There are those who reeall the first day 
that the representative arrived at the state 
house. He was from the farming lands. No 
one could deny it. He was a veritable horny 
handed son. 

The presiding elder looked him over and, 
strange as it may seem, placed him on the 
committee on agriculture. He had been « 
member of the state board of agriculture and 
president of the Deerfield Agricultural society, 
so of course he was piaced on the committee 


that handled things germane thereto. The 
represeltative accepted the inevitable and 
conducted himself with ‘becoming dignity. 


As a member of the committee he renewed old 
acquaintanceships and on the whole led a very 
quiet, happy life. 

This was before the thirst for gold, that is 
the protection of the state’s gold, came to 
him. In 19U2 it was that he served on the 
rustic committee. Jn the next two years he 
was growing fast and the presiding officer 
made him a member of education and then 
chairman of federal relations. And Charles 
was studying all the time and surprising his 
teachers. 

In 1904 he won his spurs. 
the high-water mark. 
and means. And the 


He had reached 
He was placed on ways 
man of small commit- 
He showed im- 
been hid too 


tee-beginnings did well there. 
light had 


meéediateiy that his 


long, and he demonstrated a knowledge of 
financial matters and a sound judgment that 
surprised even his friends. 

This year he heads the committee on ways 
and means, and is a member of the cabinet, 
namely, the committee on rules. 

Rep. Ward’s success at the state house has 
truly been worthy of note. Not only in the 
conunittee-room has ‘he developed, but es- 
pecially as a speaking meniber on the floor 
of the house. He has not always been right; 
but the secret of his success is that he has 
been pretty careful, and judiciously so, of 
the finances of the commonwealth. 

As might be expected the Buckland man is 
a very rugged gentleman. City life has not 
dimmed the lustre of his eye. He has been 
the center of important situations on the hill, 
but a level head has carried him through. 
He has attained success, but he has worked 
hard for it. 


Robert J. Ware. 


Robert J. Ware, one of the representatives 
from the 14th Suffolk district, has made his 


progress by himself. He is an anti-machine 
man, not in any unreasoning sense, but be- 
cause he found that under machine control 


it would take time to accomplish things which 
he wanted, and so he went ahead himself. 
Last fall, accordingly, he defeated a strong 
machine man for a re-election. 

Mr. Ware has been a consistent labor man 
all through the session. He comprehends the 
labor side of matters from a practical study of 
them, and not through any theory. Although 
this year he had an appointment solely on the 
committee on printing, the time which that 
gave him he devoted to following the other 
committee hearings at which labor matters 
would be discussed. 

Among other bills to which he gave special 
attention during the year was the one for the 
regulation of the money sharks, and also the 
bill which provides for the releasing at the 
station houses of persons arrested for drunk- 
enness. He has felt for some time that con- 
siderable injustice was done in many cases by 
holding men over-night, and then taking them 
into court to hold them for a further period, 


and to make the whole incident a 
court record. 


Mr. Ware was born in 


matter of 


in 1870. 


Boston He 


was educated in the public schools and then 
went into a trade in which he has attracted 
attention and become a foreman. 


Edgar W. Warren. 


During his three years service in the lower 
branch of the state legislature Rep. Edgar W. 
Warren of Newton has wielded more influence 
than perhaps any other non-loquacious mem- 
ber, and quite as much as many of those who 
are heard in debate at frequent intervals. The 
first two years, 1903 and 1904, he was on the 

yayS aud means committee, being the clerk 
of the committee in the latter year. In the 
committee room during these two years Rep. 
Warren’s opinions on the various financial 
matters was very highly regarded. In fact 
he kept the committee ‘‘straight’’ on a large 
number of questions where. if it had not been 
for his advice, they might have gone astray. 

At the conclusion of the session of 1904, 
when Rep. Parker retired from the house 
ways and means chairmanship, Rep. Warren 
was the ranking man. His disinclination, 
however, to take a leading part in debate on 
the fioor operated against his appointment to 


the head of the committee, and under all 
the circumstances Mr. Warren welcomed a 
change to the leadership of another commit- 
tee, quite as important, in its way, as the 
finance committee. He was made chairman 
of the committee on metropolitan affairs for 
the session of 1905 and has handled with 
skill and exceptional judgment the large mat- 
ters which that committee has been called 
upon to decide. 

Mr. Warren was born Oct. 4, 1853. He re- 
ceived a public school education, and for 
years has been successful in business as a 
boot and shoe manufacturer. He has also 
served in both branches of the Newton city 
government. He is a Mason. 


Edmund Weber. 


Edmund Weber, of the 21st Suffolk district, 
having now served two years in the house, 


is talked of as a possible senatorial candidate 
when the republicans will have the 
new 


this fall 


selection of a man. Ward 21 is fast 


ehanging in character, and it is becoming more 
and more a problem of holding the republican 
strength. : 

Mr. Weber has demonstrated his power in 
holding up party lines within the ward. His 
work in the legislature for the two years 
has also been of considerable importance. He 
has shown himself a steady worker, which 
is a primary requirement for a good legis- 
lator. Danger of bad legislation does not 
come from the man who is constantly present, 
but from the man who only appears at inter- 
vals, for the latter is oftentimes led by some 
man whom he depends on at the last minute 
for an insight into the standing of certain 
matters. 

Mr. Weber was born in Brooklyn, New York, 
March 1, 1871. He was educated in public 
and private schools, and went into the grocery 
business. He served as a member of the Bos- 
ton common council from 1901 to 1903. In the 
house of last year he was a member of the 
committee on mercantile affairs and he is on 
the same committee this year. 


Walter A. Webster. 


One of the men who had before them a 
serious problem, one demanding strength of 
character, coo] judgment and technical knowl- 
edge as much as any before this session of ihe 
legislature, was Walter A. Webster of Boston. 
He was a member of the committee on street 
railways, and in the strenuous times when the 
Boston & Providence bills and the Cummings 
measure were being thrashed out in executive 
sessions, he showed that the belief of his con- 


stituents of the 22d Suffolk district had not 
been misplaced. Throughout it all, he stood 
firm in his opinion that the general eminent 
domain bill was not for the best interests of 
the state, and that the state’s right to pass 
upon individual cases should be retained. He 
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opened for the opposition in the house debate. 
Webster is a good speaker, has a fluent utter- 
ance, and a pleasing manner. 

He is a first year man, but his course in 
the house has marked him for a return here, 
Previous to his election his experience in poli- 
tics has been rather as a participant than a 
eendidate. He is a young man, having been 
born in the adjoining city of Newton.on Dec. 
4, 1875. He received his education in the 
public schools and is a member of the Suffolk 
bar. 


William E. Weeks. 


Among the new members who haye achieved 
prominence during the session is Rep. William 
E. Weeks of Everett. He has served ably on 
the committee on engrossed bills and on roads 
and bridges, and will undoubtedly have im- 
portant committee assignments on his return 
next year. On the floor of the house, also, he 
has scored his greatest success as one of the 
orators of ‘the session. 

His abilities first showed themselves on a 
bill to exempt from taxation to the amount of 
$2000 the property of civil war veterans in- 
capacitated from manual labor. The law allows 
this in the case of soldiers who were incapaci- 
tated during their war service. He: argued 
with great effect that many of these veterans 
were now becoming incapacitated from the 
effects of their war service, although their 
disability did not make itself apparent at the 
time of their honorable discharge. Although 
the committee reported against him, he won 
out in the house, but the measure was defeated 
in the senate, where he was unable to exer- 
eise his oratorical powers. 

Mr. Weeks is a graduate of the Boston Uni- 
versity law school, and was a member of the 
debating team of that college during his course 
of studies. He is quite in demand as a public 
speaker, and made the Memorial day address 


at the Northampton city hall on May 30, this 
year. He also addressed the. Foresters at Tre- 
mont Temple on June 11. tep. Weeks is a 
native of Portland, Me., and has yet to attain 
his 25th birthday. He commenced his political 
career as the private secretary of a former 
mayor of his adopted city. 


Arthur J. Wellington. 


Not many of the first year men have made 
a more fayorable impression than Arthur J. 
Wellington of Arlington, who represents the 
13th Middlesex district. This is the more 
emphasized as he is a comparatively young 
man, and the session his initial experience 
in legislative action. His qualifications have 
attracted to him important duties and the 
results of his deliberation and work have 
shown the character of these qualifications. 

Appointed a member of the committee on 
street railways, he has been called upon to 
deal in a very direct way with the great ques- 
tion of inteurban railways. a question that has 
exercised the entire legislative body, and in 
the deliberaticns of the committee he has 
evidenced a well-balanced judgment and a 
conscientious consideration of all parties at 
interest. 

Mr. Wellington took a 
part in the work incidental to the 
drafting and passage of the gypsy 
moth bill. It was due in no small part, to 
his energy that there were brought into 
amicable conference the several representa- 
tives of the moth-infested district to reach an 


leading and guiding 


agreement on the question of legislation. 
This practical and tactful move united the 


various propositions and made legislation pos- 
sible. Mr. Wellington was made a member 
of the sub-committee to draft the bill, a duty 
that called for the exercise of his legal 
training. 


Mr. Wellington was born July 21, 1871, in 
Harvard col- 
and two 


Arlington, was graduated from 


lege with the class of 1894, years 


later from its law school, was admitted to 
the bar, and is a member of the Boston Bar 
association. 


William E. Westall. 


It is to be hoped that William E. Westall 
of Lowell has not some agreement with him- 
self not to serve longer than two years in 
any legislative body, for during his two years 
in the house he has been of value to his 
district and to the commonwealth. But his 
public career thus far has, so far as length 
of service is concerred, been measured by 
two. We was president of the Lowell city 
council two years, and was chairman of the 
board of aldermen a like period, so that if 
the progression is to be carried out in se- 
quence, he is due for a couple of years in the 
senate. 

Dering his term in the house he has been 
on the committee on cities, one of the most 
important in the list, and this year has also 
been on printing as its chairman. His train- 
ing in municipal affars in one of the import- 
ant cities of the commonwealth gave him pe- 
culiar fitness for the committee duties to 
which he was assigned, and should he be re- 


turned to the house next year, promotion 
would be among the probabilities. He has 
shown rare judgment in the determination 


of problems and has had the 
his associates. 

It is in the committee-room that Mr. West- 
all’s qualities are demonstrated to best ad- 
vantage, for he rarely takes the floor of the 
house, although he is usually on hand in ease 
of emergency. It is stated that it was owing 
to his astuteness that the Tewksbury water 
bill was so well drawn and so quickly passed. 

Westall represents in part the aristocratic 
ward of the spindle city and his colleagues 


confidence of 


tell of popularity with the elite us well as 
with the humbler voters. He is native of 
Lawrence, a bachelor and a member of the 
firm of Kittredge & Co., interior decorators. 
He is a popular representative and will be 
welcomed back if returned. 
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John P. Whalen. 


One sad event of the session of 1905 was 
the death of John P. Whalen, the representa- 
tive from Lawrence in the 7th Hssex district. 
All the circumstances surrounding his passing 
were singularly sad. Mr. Whalen was a very 
young man. Born in Lawrence in 1878, he 
ranked among the youngest members of the 


house. His colleagues had hardly time to be- 
come fully acquainted with him before he 
passed to the bed of sickness from which he 
never recovered. His reputation, therefore, 
must rest on the course of his life before he 
entered the legislature, rather than on any- 
thing he was able to do in that body. His 
friends, though, need have no fear as to the 
judgment to be accorded him on his previous 
record. 

He was educated in the public and parochial 
schools of Lawrence, and from the first was 
an earnest pupil. He was conscientious to the 
letter, a real student, in application and man- 
ner of living as well. When he entered Har- 
vard college he followed the same _ steady 
course, ranking high in scholarship and manly 
deportment, and when in 1903 he graduated 
from Boston University Law school he carried 
the same marks of distinction with him. He 
was a man who was fighting his way up, and 
he had placed his feet on far more than the 
first rung of the ladder of success. A clever 
debater and intelligent member, the house in 
his death has missed a man who would have 
been a shining light. 


Frank G. Wheatley. 


Dr. Frank G. Wheatley of the 5th. Plymouth 
district has just, completed his second year 
of service as a member of the lower branch. 
The sober-looking physician has been an en- 


~ergetic and industrious member of the house. 
always moving, but never excited or dis- 
turbed. Last year he was placed on fisheries 
and game and the public health committee, 
and of this latter he was clerk. This year 
the speaker made him chairman of the pub- 
lic health committee and also made him a 
“member of the water supply committee. 
The representative is a Vermont boy and 
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was born at Woodbury in that state in 1851. 
He graduated from Dartmouth college in 1879. 
In 1884 he graduated from Dartmouth’s medi- 
cal school. Before entering upon his pro- 
fession as physician, he gave some time to 
teaching, but this was before his graduation 


.from the medical school. The doctor has made 


a host of friends on Beacon hill, and the fair 
manner in which he conducted the hearings 
before the committee on public health attract- 
ed much favorable commendation. His ora- 
tory is more or less of the matter-of-fact 
variety, and that is about the only kind that 
is effective today at the state house. 

The representative knows men pretty well 
and this knowledge has been of greatest as- 
sistance to him while serving his district in 
the lower branch. He is an interesting con- 
versationalist and essentially a man of 
marked refinement. He has extricated his 
committee from innumerable trying situations 
and on the whole has reflected much credit 
on the district that sent him to the statehouse. 


Harvey Wheeler. 


Rep. Harvey Wheeler of the 17th Middlesex 
district has made an excellent record during 
his two years as a member of the lower branch. 
He brought with him the sound judgment and 
rare ability to discriminate which have al- 
ways distinguished him. He hails from the 
classic shades of Concord and has represented 
that very distinguished and historic spot in 
a manner worthy of her best tradition. 

Rep. Wheeler had already secured an envia- 
ble reputation in the business world before he 
became one of the law-makers of Massachu- 
setts, and his experience had been varied. 

He was born in Concord in 1847 and was 
educated in her public schools. First he 
turned his hand to farming and later was in 
the packing house and abattoir business. 
Then he took up mining and milling in Cali- 
fornia and since 1881 has been one of the 


largest wholesale manufacturers of harness 
and saddlery in the United States. He is 
president of the Middlesex institution for 
Savings. He has been identified with the 
social, civic, military and religious affairs of 
his town for many years. He is a member 
of the Social Circle, has belonged to the Con- 
cord Artillery, and from 1895 to 1898, inclu- 
sive, was chairman of the board of selectmen. 
In the legislature of 1904 he was a member 
of the committee on banks and banking, 
which reported the general trust companies 
act, and of mercantile affairs. This year the 
speaker returned him to mercantile affairs, 
and made him house chairman of water sup- 
ply. He has performed good service on both. 
Under his leadership on the latter, this commit- 
tee has the proud record of not having met 
with a single defeat. This is the more re- 
markable because it has had such important 
matters as the Danvers Insane hospital water 
supply and the Winthrop water supply bills 
to settle. * 
Personally Rep. Wheeler is an exceedingly 
interesting talker, kindly and genial in nature. 
He is older, perhaps, in years, as in wisdom, 
than many other members of the lower 
branch, but has been excelled by none in zeal, 
enthusiasm or devotion to the interests of the 
state. If he can afford to give more of his 
time to the state his district ought to retain 
him in the public service. It is not impos- 
sible that later he may be called to the senate. 


Frederick W. Whitcomb. 


Frederick W. Whitcomb of Holbrook was 
one of the two democrats placed by Speaker 
Frothingham on the committee on public light- 
ing. This was the committee to which was 
referred the question of the settlement of the 
gas situation in Boston. The committee did 
its work so well that the gas consumers could 


find no complaint and the consolidated gas 
companies deemed it expedient to accede to 
the committee’s bill. : 

Mr. Whitcomb has served three years in the 
legislature. His first term was in 1893, when 
he was on the committee on election and liquor 
law. He was returned to the house in 1904 
and re-elected for 1905. In the meantime he 


has been on the board of selectmen, first 
elected in 1902, and chairman of the board in 
1904. If Mr. Whitcomb had done nothing else, 
his active participation in the settlement of 
the gas controversy would entitle him to the 
commendation of his constituents. 

Rep. Whitcomb is an ardent Douglas man, 
and just before the close of the legislature he 
was actively engaged in promoting a meeting 
of the democratic legislators to indorse Gov. 
Douglas for another term. The governor’s 
letter, declining to be a candidate again, of 
course put an effectual quietus on Mr. Whit- 
eomb’s plan. 

The Holbrook representative is a native of 
that town, born Sept. 7, 1863. He was gradu- 
ated from Adams academy in 1880. He is a 
Knight of Pythias. 


Frank L. White. 


The committee on agriculture of the legis- 
lature of 1905 had before it for discussion the 


. Whole question of the extermination or the 


suppression of the gypsy and brown-tail moths. 
This subject was one which vitally interested 
the inhabitants of certain sections of the great 
metropolitan district. The mayors of the 
cities united in a plea for a state appropria- 
tion and legislation to provide for the eradica- 
tion of the pest. Rep. Frank L. White of 
Medford was the only representative from the 
infested district on the committee on agricul- 
ture and was, consequently, in a very large 


measure responsible for the passage of the ap- 
propriation bill of $350,000 for the suppression 
of the moths. 

Rep. White was one of the younger members 
of the house of 1905. He was born in Glouces- 
ter August 10, 1869, and received his educa- 
tion in the Newburyport public schools. He 
removed to Medford and engaged in business 


| 


as a grocer and baker and immediately took 
an active interest in public affairs. He re- 
eeived an excellent training for his larger pub- 
lie service in the legislature through his con- 
nection with the common council and board of 
aldermen of Medford, having been a member of 
the first-named body in 1903 and of the board 
of aldermen in 1904. 

Mr. White is a Mason, a member of the Odd 
Fellows and is the son of a civil war veteran. 


John E. White. 


The voters of Duke’s county displayed good 
judgment in sending John HE. White of. Edgar- 
town to be their representative, but their selec- 
tion was based upon experience, for while Mr. 
White has barely turned 30, he is chairman of 
Edgartown’s board of selectmen and board of 
assessors and president of the Martha’s Vine- 
yard National bank. 

It was probably his training in matters of 
finance that led Speaker Frothingham to place 
Mr. White on the committee on ways and 
means, and the presiding officer has had no 
cause to regret the important appointment. 
Several matters of immediate concern to his 
district have come before the committee on 
ways and means, more especially as to appro- 
priations for proposed harbor and channel im- 
provements, and these have had his strong and 
substantial support; yet, it should be stated, 
that the natural tendency to favor home legis- 
lation has not appeared to have prejudiced Mr. 
White against the needs of other localities, 
nor has he used the vantage point of his com- 
mittee connection in behalf of particular meas- 
ures aS against others. 

That he is, however, observant of his dis- 
trict’s affairs was shown in the Nashawena 
matter. When the bill to provide for the es- 


tablishment of the state prison on the island 
was before the ways and means committee, 
Mr. White, the question having arisen, told 
the committee that he had heard no objections 
from his constituents, but the establishing of a 
leper hospital on the island was quite another 
story, and one that he does not favor, for the 
reason that popular sentiment, even if errone- 
ously conceived, is so aroused against leprosy 
that the establishment of a hospital in the 
Vineyard would seriously injure the summer 
tourist interests. 

Mr. White has made quite an exceptional 
impression for a first year man, and will doubt- 
less be returned. 

He was born in Lawrence in 1873. 


Ezra S. Whitmarsh. 


The democrat who was able to hold his dis- 
trict last fall in the face of the overwhelming 
vote which was cast for the republican candi- 
date for president was considered a pretty for- 
tunate man. But the democrat who succeeded 
_ in being elected from a strong republican dis- 
trict under those same conditions must have 
Possessed more than luck—he must have had 
ability and vote-getting power to a high de- 
gree. These were undoubtedly the real factors 
which induced the people of the 8th Plymouth 
district to send Ezra S. Whitmarsh of East 
Bridgewater to represent them in the lower 
branch of the state legislature. That was the 
impression which the other members of the 
house had formed when the session opened, 
and Mr. Whitmarsh, by his course during the 
year, has proved that the judgment of his col- 
leagues was correct. 

Born in Bridgewater in 1858, educated in the 
public schools, engaged in the general clothing 
business and a selectman, assessor and over- 
Seer of the poor of his town for several years, 
he knew the needs of his people, and he has 
worked hard and faithfully with the idea of 
Tepresenting those people regardless of the 
yet phase of any matter under discussion. 

€ can be considered as belonging to the con- 


/ 
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servative element in the house, and in record- 

ing his opinion he has looked at matters from 

a moral rather than a political standpoint. 
His long experience in the government of his 


native town justified the speaker in placing 
him on the committee on towns, and his fellow- 
members on that committee further recognized 
his worth by making him clerk. There were 
not many matters of great general importance 
to be heard and considered by that committee 
this year, but those matters were given careful 
attention. 

Already there are signs that the people of 
his section are inclined to recognize that his 
work has been well done, and the casual ob- 
server of politics in the 8th Plymouth sees a 
growth of sentiment in favor of according Mr. 
Whitmarsh another term. In this his people 
can make no mistake, for as long as men of 
honesty and integrity can be found to look af- 
ter the affairs of the district in the halls of 
legislation, it makes little if any difference 
what party label they wear. 


Isaac E. Willetts. 


There is a breezy good-fellowship about 
Isaac HE. Willetts of Fall River which has won 
for him a host of strong friends among his 
fellow members of the house. Although this is 
his first year as a member of the legislature, 
he has seemed to learn the routine with re- 
markable ease, any measure in which he is 
interested being assured of a goodly number of 
votes through his personal popularity alone. 

As clerk of the committee on public char- 
itable institutions Mr. Willetts has been one 
of the most busy first year men in the house, 
having had many hearings to arrange and 
many trips to plan, for this committee makes 
at least one visit of inspection every session 
to each of the charitable institutions in the 
various parts of the state. 

The bill relative to placing the minor wards 
of the state in homes of their own religious 


ye 
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belief had no warmer supporter on the com- 
mittee on public charitable institutions or in 
the entire legislature than Mr. Willetts. In 
this matter he followed closely the ideas of his 
own townsman on the state board of charity, 
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Leontine Lincoln, and the advocates of the 
measure were given great assistance by the 
Fall River legislator. 

The project for the removal of the state 
prison to Nashawena was one to which Mr. 
Willetts gave particular attention, and he was 
one of those who were most strenuous in 
urging the necessity for making immediate 
provision for the care of the lepers for whom 
the state board of charity has been trying to 
find a location. It was partly as a result of 
Mr. Willetts’ strong stand in this matter that 
the resolve was reported appropriating $50,000 
to be expended by the charity board in secur- 
ing such a location. 
inne Willetts was born in Boston, Nov. 8, 


Thomas W. Williams. 


Not many members of the house are better 
or more favorably known than Thomas W. 
Williams of Attleboro. There is no suggestion 
of the familiarity that breeds contempt, how- 
ever, in the fact that the representative of the 
1st Bristol district is more commonly known 
as “Tom,’’ for while Williams is the most ap- 
proachable of men, he has a native dignity 
that does not allow of presumption. 

Williams takes little time of the house in 
public debate, but when the subject matter 
under discussion or consideration in the least 
affects his district, and demands his voice, he 
is heard with no uncertain sound. This was 
forcibly demonstrated during the debate on 
the ‘‘overtime’’ bill, when a motion was made 
to have the provisions of the bill apply to all 
manufacturing establishments. Williams, who 
until that moment had been silent, immedi- 
ately moved an amendment to exempt jewelry 
establishments, and plunged into an earnest 


in behalf 

leading industry of his district and aided ma- 

terially in defeating the offensive motion. 
However, it is more as a campaigner that 


and convincing argument of the 


Williams excels. He would rather express his 
views in an individual way and press his point 
by private exhortation or persuasion. As the 
Boston & Providence street railway project 
was of prime importance to the Attleboro’s, 
Tom kept thoroughly posted on all the pro- 
ceedings, keeping ever paramount the rights 
of his constituents. 

Williams is a seasoned legislator, having 
now served four terms as a member and one 
as a newspaper correspondent. In 1901-2 he 
was on the committee on banks and banking; 
the following year on railroads, and this year 
was given a place on both committees, and 
acted as clerk of railroads. He was on the 
sub-committee that drafted the bill which 
solved the vexed Worcester union station 
problem. 

Rep. Williams is a native of Rhode Island 
and was born in 1865. 


Frederic G. Wooden. 


Rep. Frederic G. Wooden of Springfield has 
two distinctions, for he is one of the few 
first year men ever appointed to the judiciary 
committee, and he is the only lawyer in the 
house from Hampden county, which in the 
past has often had a majority of lawyers in 
its delegation. He has been heard frequently 
on the floor of the house, and proved to be 
an easy speaker. He made a hard fight a- 
gainst the bill for the release of drunks by 
probation officers without requiring the ap- 
proval of a court, but the other members of 
the judiciary who dissented on this bill did 
not care to go into the discussion in the house 
and he had a losing fight. 

His principal work was in getting through 
the bill to accord the training school at 
Springfield the right to grant certain degrees. 
Almost every member of the house had to be 
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seen on this bill, and its passage was very 
creditable to Wooden. 

He has made a very favorable impression 
with his fellow members by his even tem- 
perament, his dignified bearing, and his good 
fellowship. He has been keenly observant of 


the interests of his district and whatever 


especially affected the western part of the 
state, as well as of the larger measures of 
general legislation. 


Wooden is a New Yorker by birth, having 
been born in Fairport, May 26, 1871. After 
completing a course at the Geneseo (N. Y.) 
Normal school he devoted himself to teaching 
in the public schools, the while preparing 
himself for the bar, to which he was later 
admitted and is now a practising attorney. 
His record warrants a reelection and he will 
doubtless be returned next season. He is 
judge advocate of the Ist brigade, Massachu- 


setts volunteer militia, with the rank of 
major. 
William H. Woodhead. 
By education, training and practice, Wil- 


liam H. Woodhead of North Adams, repre- 
senting for two. years the ist Berkshire dis- 
trict, has peculiar fitness for the committee 
work to which the speaker assigned him. 

Last session he served on the committee on 
probate and chancery, and during the current 
session on the judiciary, acting in the capacity 
of clerk of both committees. 

Graduating from the Boston University Law 
school with the class of 1893, he at once took 
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up the practice of his profession in North Ad- 
ams. His judicial ability was early recognized, 
for the following year he was appointed a 
special justice of the district court for North 
Berkshire, in which capacity he officiated until 
his election to the legislature. 
The estimate placed upon Mr. Woodhead by 
the committee on judiciary may be judged from 
the number of important reports which have 
been in his charge and the general uniformity 
of their acceptance. In his defense of or oppo- 
sition to measures, politic action does not ap- 
pear ever as a factor, but rather has his voice 
and vote been guided by an impartial and well- 
considered judgment. He is not a brilliant 
talker, never strives after oratorical effect, 
but confines himself to a simple, straightfor- 
ward, comprehensive statement of the case, a 
matter more potential in legislative halls these 


days than the floral, rhetorical garlands that 
Be often drape the subject in an unbecoming 
ress. 

Mr. Woodhead is another of the New York- 
ers who have found the path to the Massa- 
chusetts legislature, having been born in Sche- 
nectady Sept. 17, 1860. 


Allen S. Woodward. 


It is probable that no town ever had a rep- 
resentative more zealous for its interests and 
more alive to its concerns than Allen 8S. Wood- 
ward of Hubbardston, who has served his sec- 
ond year in the house. Mr. Woodward is a 
farmer, and lays no claim to the mantle of 
Demosthenes, but he has no fear of giving 


voice to his sentiments or opinions, and what 
he has to say is usually couched in picturesque 
language. He has consistently opposed the 
Wachusett mountain reservation commission 
in certain of its undertakings, not that he is: 
against the policy of state reservations, but he 


was of the belief that the interests of West- 
minster, one of the towns in his district, were 
not being conserved, and that was sufficient 
to merit his objections. He favored the erec- 
tion of a new summit house this year, but op- 
posed fire protection in the manner suggested. 
During his two years in the house, Mr. Wood- 
ward has been on the committee on agricul- 
ture, and was clerk of the committee, this year. 

There have been a number of important mat- 
ters considered by the committee on agricul- 
ture this session, chief of general public in- 
terest being the various plans for suppressing: 
the gypsy and brown-tail moths and the erec- 
tion of a new horticultural building at Am- 
herst. Mr. Woodward was given an additional 
committee this year, that of education. He 
has always taken a lively interest in the edu- 
cational affairs of his home town, being a mem- 
ber of the school committee and a trustee of 
the public library. 

A noticeable characteristic of the member 
of the 3d Worcester district is his persistence. 
He cannot be side-tracked through levity or 
specious argument; he is never satisfied until 
he fully comprehends, and once he has gained 
the knowledge sought, he reaches a determina- 
tion that is not readily shaken. 

Mr. Woodward was born in Hartford, New 
York state, Dec. 23, 50. 
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Little Encouragement for Wilder. 


William H. Wilder of Gardner, who has 
announced his intention of running for the 
republican nomination for congress in the 
4th district, is not receiving much encour- 
agement from the people of his section, ac- 
cording to reports which come in every day. 
The press throughout the 4th district, with 
the exception of one of the papers in Gara- 
ner, which is said to be controlled by Wila- 
er himself, is handing it out to him in pret- 
ty lively fashion, and Wilder’s “ambition” is 
being styled ‘“‘presumption’”’ by most of the 
papers. Cong. Tirrell was calmly moving 
along the road to a renomination without 
a sign of trouble in any quarter up to a few 
weeks ago, when Mr. Wilder, who is saia 
to have made a lot of money out of a pa- 
tent lamp and oil stove, called several ot 
the newspaper men from the Boston dailies 
to his office and announced that he haa 
made up his mind to try for congress. He 
helieved the time had come for him to get 
into the game and he intended to go out 
and put the congressman into an_ eclipse. 
From present indications, however, if there 
is any eclipse at all, it is likely, to be visible 
only in that part of the town of Gardne: 
where Mr. Wilder resides. 

It is difficult to see how any man can butt 
in this year and make any trouble for Tir- 
rell. He was made to fight for his last 
nomination, but when he won out in that 
contest it was not expected that he would 
have any difficulty this year. He has ac- 
complished much for his district during his 
term in Washington and that is, or shoula 
be, the real basis on which the people form 
their estimates of the eligibility of men to 
represent them in the national government. 
Wilder is hardly known in political circles 
outside of his own town, and his chief claim 
to distinction there seems to be that he 
has run for almost every office in the town. 
without ever securing an election, even for 
field driver. As to his congressional am- 
bition, a man who came in from that parr 
of the state a few days ago said: 

‘Tt is this way. Wilder, whe will never 
be satisfied until he gets an office of some 
sort, woke up one morning a few weeks ago, 
took a look at himself in the glass. and ask- 
ed himself how he would like to be a con- 
gzressman. He thought he heard the re- 
flection say that Wilder was just the man 
for the place, and he allowed himself to be 
coaxed into the running by the reproduction 
of himself in the mirror. He rushed into 
Roston, announced that he had been asken 
to be the candidate and that he was going 


to make a fight. He has been chasing around 
the district ever since, but about the only 
time he appears to make an impression as a 
real. candidate against ‘Tirrell is when he 
gets back to his own home and runs up 
against that same old mirror.’’ 


Congress Feeney’s Goal. 


John FP. Feeney, ex-mayor of Woburn and 
one of the managers of the campaign ot 
Moran for governor, is anxious to go to 
congress. He looks forward confidently to 
the time when he will he sufficiently known 
in the 11th district to make a run. There 
has been more or less speculation as to the 
purpose prompting the ex-mayor to quit 
Woburn, where he was a powerful and influ- 
ential force, to come to Boston to reside. 
Only a few of his intimate friends were fam- 
iliar with the real reason actuating him to 
change his abode and nearly every con- 
ceivable suggestion in respect to the change 
was made by those sufficiently concerned in 
the young man to venture a conjecture and 
suggestion. Among members of the bar who 
have acquired success in their respective 
localities, little disposition to move into a 
bigger city is shown, for the reason that 
most men naturally wish to shine among 
their fellow men, and that innate desire is 
more naturally satisfied in a community 
where they are reared and have attained 
prominence than in a large city where they 
sink into comparative insignificance. Feeney 
was given the highest honor the people or 
Woburn could thrust upon him. His phenom- 
enal success was more likely to have been at- 
tained there than if he had been brought up 
in Boston. His aspirations are higher than 
the mayoralty. He has a strong desire to 
sit in congress, but Woburn is situated in a 
district that was not likely to send the ex- 
mayor to Washington, so he concluded to 
come to Boston. If Moran is made governor 
Feeney naturally will wield tremendous in- 
fluence in the polities of the democratic pariy 
in the city. At any rate there is a good 
chance in the district for a fighting deino- 
crat. Feeney is of the fighting type and lhe 
will make a run as soon as he has rubbed 
elbows with voters in the district long 
enough to have them become familiar with 
the fact that he is a citizen of Boston and 
not of Woburn. 


Clear Road for Keliher. 


Pretty general satisfaction is expressed 
over the clear road which John A. Keliher 
is to have for his return to congress. The 
feeling runs that he deserves it, consider- 
ing the campaigns which he has had in the 
past. The peace must be all the more en- 
joyable from the fact that at the beginning 
there were so many possible hitches. High 
Comr. Taylor of the Post was itching to en- 
ter into this campaign and he let it be 


known in many places. There would be 
no question in the end that Keliher could 
defeat him, but there were a number of 
possible political complications which could 
cause trouble. The Conry boom was almost 
of a similar nature. It was bound to be pret- 
ty annoying if it continued to wave and its 
withdrawal brings natural satisfaction. The 
Conry boom would naturally be supported 
in Ward 9 by the Bowen people and this 
would have aroused some local feeling. But 
it is all over now. 


Getting Hot in the 10th. 

The newspaper men who are reporting the 
doings of the rival democratic candidates 
in the 10th district say that the campaign 
is interesting but they fear that it will 
soon get past the point where the real 
stories would look well in print. The un- 
official speeches which are being made by 
the supporters of the two men it is certain, 
even at this stage, could not be printed ex- 
cept in an expurgated form and certain of 
the principals are slowly verging towards 
that position. 

Both the leading candidates allow that 
they are not going to talk personalities but 
these promises cannot be expected to bind 
their enthusiastic supporters in a campaign 
of this sort. In the meantime Col. Merrigan, 
the only man who went to New York to see 
the Peerless Leader, is complaining that a 
trust is working against him and that his 
speeches are not being reported. The an- 
swer of his rivals that Merrigan’s best 
chance lies in being seen and not heard may 
be a tribute to the art of his tailor, but it 
is hardly encouraging for Merrigan. 


Lodge at Nantasket. 


The speech of Sen. Lodge at Nantasket 
was not unexpected*but it was wonderfully 
interesting. From the time when Mr. Bryan 
declared for the government ownership of 
railroads up to the hour of Mr. Lodge’s 
speaking it was inevitable that the senator 
would take this position of opposition but 
the interest attached to the way he was go- 
ing to express that opposition. The speech 
was virile and interesting at all times, and 
his bringing home of the danger of center- 
ing control of the business industries of the 
country in :-the hands of a few men at 
Washington was well done. 

As for his speech on tariff revision the 
senator showed his usual versatality. <A 
chronological sketch of his utterances on the 
tariff is interesting. 

Starting first as a rabid stand-patter he 
oecupied that position for a number of years. 

His next move was for tariff revision, 
“when the people wanted it,’’ and recipro- 
city with Canada in non-competing produets. 

Then the year of his re-election to the 
United States senate he took a decided step, 
in a speech at the Point Shirley Club, for 
tariff revision in short order—at the next 
session possibly—and reciprocity in compet- 
ing as well as non-competing articles. 

Now with his re-election some distance 
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away he is back to the stand-pat position 
practically. The question of when the 
schedules shall be changed or how they shall 
be changed is now a mere incident in his 
mind. The great question is whether the 
sacredness of the protective principle is to 
be maintained or not. 

Lodge must be credited with carrying his 
audience with him on each proposition and 
the cheers which greeted his prediction of a 
stand-pat platform plank at the coming 
state convention were as enthusiastic as 
were the cheers which greeted him some time 
ago when he declared for immediate tariff 
revision. The fact that this speech, one of 
the most important of the year, was de- 
livered without notes, caused some doubt 
as to whether the senator had not struck 
out a new line and without intending it. 
The chances are that he had it all planned 
out. The tariff part of his speech was a 
rehash. of certain speeches which he has 
been making in Maine. 


Roberts Accepts Challenge: 


Following is a copy of the letter sent by 
Cong. Roberts to Harlan W. Cummings, 
chairman of the Johnson campaign com- 
mittee, in reply to a letter written the con- 
gressman by Candidate Johnson: 

Lynn, Mass., Sept. 12, 1906. 

Dear Sir:—I am in receipt of your com- 
munication dated Sept. 10. 1906 which was 
given to the press the very day it was 
mailed to me and first came to,my attention 
through the newspapers, in which ‘‘We sug- 
gest that the merits of the present contest 
can best be presented to the voters by a 
joint public discussion between yourself and 
our candidate, Mr. Johnson.’’ 

Inasmuch as there are three candidates 
for the nomination, two of them from Lynn, 
it seems to me only fair that the third can- 
didate be invited to participate in the joint 
discussion; and if your candidate will in- 
clude his fellow candidate from Lynn in 
the invitation which has been extended to 
me, and will agree to hold the discussion in 
the city of Lynn, which is the largest city 
in the district, I will gladly accept the pro- 
position, the details of the meeting to be 
arranged to the satisfaction of all three can- 
didates, 

* Very truly vours, 
ERNEST W. ROBERTS. 
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Fairbanks Gets Busy. 


Vice-President Fairbanks of Indiana is not 
letting the grass grow under his feet, but 
has his eye firmly fixed on the rising sun. 
Fairbanks ever since he entered public life 
has been aching for promotion which leads 
to the presidency. It took a yoke of oxen, 
so to speak, to drag him into the running 
with Pres. Roosevelt, because the second 
place is looked upon by aspirants for first 
place as sort of a cold storage arrangement. 

It has always been said that the vice- 
presidency was not a stepping stone to first 
place and Fairbanks believes this to be the 
case, although Pres. Roosevelt is an ex- 
ception. Vice-Pres. Fairbanks’ visits to 
New England will be more frequent in the 
next two years because he will need the del- 
egates. As an attraction for a cattle show 
at Concord, N. H., the other day he was 
a big success, but as to the presidency there 
is some doubt as to where he fits. All he 
has got is stature and the look of a wizard 
from the banks of the Wabash. 


Arguing With Shaw. 


Boston merchants are now having a tussle 
with Sec. Shaw over the site for the new ap- 
praisers’ stores. They do not want to go 
down in the North end and they have been 
saying so, but they might as well make up 
their minds now that the deal is over and 
done with. Delegations which have gone 
to Washington have learned before now that 
See. Shaw is not easily moved. He has the 
stubbornness which is the particular at- 
tribute of the animal representative of the 
opposite party. It is worth noting that the 
name of James B. Reynolds, formerly of 

3oston and now assistant secretary of the 
treasury, does not officially appear in any o1 
the negotiations over taking this gas house 
plot of land. James foresaw what was com- 
ing, evidently, and decided that he did not 
want any part of it in his. 


prelbye Resturant.) 49 School St., 
ton, Is a good place to dine. 


‘Boes 
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Lowney and Walsh. 


Two members of the lower branch of the 
legislature of 1906, whose pictures and 
sketches will be found in the biographical 
section of this issue, have decided to retire 


from political life and have opened offices 


in the city of New Bedford, where they will 
engage in a law business under the firm 
name of Lowney and Walsh. John B. Low- 
ney is a New Bedford man and has repre- 
sented that city in part in the house for the 
last three sessions. Joseph Walsh comes 
from Falmouth and this year is his first as 
a member of the legislature Mr. Walsh has 
been for some time past in the law office 
of the well-known Boston firm, Gargan ana 
Keating. Both are young men, and they 
made many friends during their service at 
the state house, who will miss them, but 
who will extend to them their best wishes 
for a successful career. They have ability 
and plenty of hustle and those who know 
them have no misgivings as to their future. 


Boston and Nahant. 


Boston is bigger and busier than Nahant, 
yet the home of Sen. Lodge can give this 
big village cards and spades as to how Sun- 
day or a holiday shall be observed. In Bos- 
ton when a man wants a bottle of lager or 
some other refreshment, and he has the 
price, he must first buy a sandwich, an egg 
or a pig’s foot. For this accessory before 
and after the fact the Bostonian must pay 
five cents extra and in some places ten 
cents. At Nahant the sandwich is not known, 
there are no hens to lay the eggs and no pigs 
to have their feet amputated. 

All one has to do in Nahant is to step 
right up, ask for your medicine, put it down 
and then go and look at the sad sea waves, 
and while looking take a gaze across the 
bay at the residence of the munificent ruler 
of the destinies of the place whether he is at 
Washington or at the Point. It is the same 
sun that shines over Nahant that casts its 
rays over Boston and it is the same republi- 
can party and the same legislature that rules 
over Boston. 

Nahant, it is true, enjoys more freedom 
than Boston. The people elect their own 
police force and the selectmen elected by 
the people grant the rum licenses. In Bos- 
ton the republican party runs’ the police 
force and also grants the rum sellers the li- 
censes, while the dear nublic look on sub- 
missively, eating sandwiches, ham, boiled 
eges and pigs’ feet which a republican legis- 
lature says are good for the digestion. 

There are other places like Nahant that 
are immune from the influence of Beacon 
Hill and no one objects to it, but all people 
would like to see a bit of fair play. Give 
Boston a chance to grow like other cities 
and it will then be busier and better than 
it is now. 


Dean’s Taxation Work. 


Rep. Dean of Wakefield has appeared be- 
fore the recess committee on taxation sev- 
eral times recently on the subjects of in- 
heritance tax, stock tax and corporation tax- 
es. The committee has recognized his ex- 
pert knowledge of the subject by placing at 
his service their stenographer to take down 
what information he will dictate on taxa- 
tion for the use of the committee. It now 
seems probable that the inheritance tax 
will be the basis of the reforms that the 
committee will recommend. Rep.’ Dean is 
to be congratulated, for the courage he has 
shown in his persistence in introducing his 
measures SO many years has already met its 
reward by a very general aceptance of his 
propositions. Mr. Dean also took a promi- 
nent part in the last legislature on’ railroad 
matters and was especially capable against 
the merger proposition. Jn the latter part 
of the session he held a strong place among 
the leaders of the house of representatives 
and his service has been one of benefit to the 
state. 


Opposition to Dunham. 


Members of this year’s house who have 
served with Capt. William C. Dunham of 
Nantucket were somewhat surprised this 
week when they heard that he was to be op- 
posed for election this fall. Those who know 


of the ease with which he secured appro- 
priations last year and this for the improve- 
ment of his own little island are inclined to 
think that certain people of that section are 
showing a deplorable lack of appreciation of 
good service, faithfully rendered. ‘The op- 
ponent who has put in his appearance is 
Dr. Ellingwood B. Coleman, a man Said to 
be possessed with a comfortable share of this 
world’s goods. It will be hard to convince 
those who have been in and around the state 
house for the past few years, however, that 
Dr. Coleman, or any other man whom Nan- 
tucket might choose, for that matter, will 
be able to secure more favors for the peo- 
ple there than the genial captain has se- 
cured. In his own bluff, hearty way he has 
stated his case before the committees each 
year, the members have listened, have’ been 
convinced by his argument, and have then 
gone ahead and given him practically what 
he wanted. The people of the island know 
what the captain has done in the way of 
iarbor improvement, and as it is understood 
that a little further appropriation is needed 
to complete the work started, it is to be ex- 


~ pected that they will see to it that the man 


who has done things already will be allowed 
to return to complete the work, instead ot 
turning to others, even though some one 
may be anxious to attend medical lectures in 
Boston during the winter. 


The Chapple-Gove Fight. 


Another candidate has come into ihe 
Chapple-Gove district, and the outsiders are 
trying to figure out how this will affect the 
chances of the men already entered. The 
final summing up of the men friendly to 
the Chapple ‘interests is that he is apt to 
be the gainer. With a distinct fight between 
Gove and Chapple they claim the vote could 
be tied down too sharply and a man witha 
lot of money would be able to ticket it out 
and place every man. But with three or 
more candidates in this list it becomes a 
harder task to determine how things stand. 
Naturally the various candidates for thse 
presidency are not exactly praying for the 
return of Chapple, who is rather an un- 
known quantity to most of them in a pos- 
sible campaign of this sort. 


Mixup in Hampshire. 


The Gerrett senatorial district is mixéd 
up in such shape that no one on this end at 
least seems to know just what is coming out 
of it. The general understanding is that it 
is apt to come down to a struggle between 
Ward of Buckland and Judge Ames of Or- 
ange, but there are some inside agreements 
and drawbacks on this matter which may 
change over the whole affair. They have an 
understanding there that if a certain part 
of the district will get together its man 
can have the place, and again that if anoth- 
er certain part’ lines up all the others will 
fight. Between ‘this: the two men most oft- 
en named in’ connection with the place do 
not care to say’‘much. Judge Ames, it is 
felt, can. come back to the house any way, 
if he only makes up his mind along which 
path he will try to airer his team. 


Strong Hand Needed. 


One of the needs in Boston is some domi- 
nant force which can take hold of the re- 
publicans and compel them to abide by the 
caucus results. Dorchester appears to call 
for this more than any other section at this 
time. At the present time a contest is on 
between two republicans for the senatorial 
nomination and it is already being hinted 
by different sides that if they do not zet 
what they think they deserve at the prima- 
ries they know how to get even. U!ndoer 
such a condition of affairs as this the Dor- 
chester republicans can never expect ito 
make very much headway, but tactics 
this sort are apt to continue unless the 
iron is laid on while it is hot on those in 
authority. 


Recess Committee Work. 


The members of the recess committées of 
the legislature of course know what they 
are about, but unless greater activity is 
displayed in certain lines there are sonie 
organizations which are apt to find themi- 
selves hard and fast against the new legis- 
lature with nothing in hand to present as a 
result of their labors. ; 

Publie hearings are quite necessary, but 
this is the least part of ‘the work of a reul 
recess committee. It ‘is a notorious fact 
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%* bosses will be obliged to go to the rear. 
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that never yet have summer public hear- 
ings been a success as far as the numbers 
are concerned. It is hard to get people 
aroused to the possibilities of this work at 
this season of the year. The real work of 
a recess committee depends’ on the amount 
of research which the members themselves 
do and the personal labor in which they 
engage in private investigation. Fortunately 
on-all the committees ‘there are men who 


. have already. sensed this out and are gov- 


erning themselves. accordingly, but the spir- 
it should be more general, Each of the sub- 
jects -turned over to the recess committees 


-is large enough to call for the almost undi- 


vided attention of all the members and 
when:the time» which has to be taken out 
because of election conditions is accounted 
for the period is none too long at best for 
what is required. , 

Williams of Attleboro has of course had 
it chiefly his own way in the stories.he has 
been telling in Boston of the progress which 
he has been making in his campaign but 
if even only a part of it is true; <:he is do- 
ing things and confirmation has been slow- 
ly creeping in from other sources that he 
has been most decidedly making an impres- 
sion .on the district. .o-1 PSSAg 

The Ames folks insist that the result is 
eertain to be in their favor. 


EXECUTIVE. 


IN GENERAL. 


The Blissful Republicans. © 

“The republican leaders who are now bask- 
ing in the sunlight and tickling themselves 
at the row in the democratic ranks had bet- 
ter save some .of the joy for future use, be- 
cause it will be needed about election day. 
‘he idea of the republicans ignoring the 


great problems of the day, social, politica. 


and industrial, may look wise to some ot 
the young men in the Kimball building, but 
there are other things to be considered. 

_ The political situation is undergoing many 
changes, and surprises are coming. The 
party boss and his word of command is be- 
coming a thing of the past. The people are 
oing to have something to say. The Maine 
election, no matter what view is taken of it, 
clearly shows that, and so it is all over the 
country. There is to be a new deal in the 
olitical situation and the self-constituted 


By making Moran an issue the republicans 
will give the, democrats the desired oppor- 
tunity. There is hardly an instance, except 
it might had been in the case of Gov. Bates, 


where a better opportunity is offered to re- 


taliate with personal issues than in the 
ease of Gov. Guild. His administration has 
not startled the natives. and has lacked 
homespun decision and action. Other peo- 
ple have been allowed to do the thinking. 

It will not pay for the republicans to treat 
Moran lightly. He is a serious living propo- 
sition, a man of resourceful brain, and al- 
ways doing something on his own account. 
He would not like anything better than to 
put his lance through Goy. Guild’s political 
body, and in fact he is all ready for the 


_ combat. 


Sen. Lodge in his estimate of Moran shows 
the other republicans an example to follow. 


'..Moran may become another Butler, and 


not only cause a panicky feeling in his own 
he but also make it warm for the other 
fellow as well. He has the advantage that 
Butler did not have, and that is youth, and 
then he has the democratic whip in his own 
hands. Sen. Lodge. takes Moran seriously, 
It is.a good cue for other republicans. 


Thayer’s Wounded Feelings. 
= “Why this agony!”’ exclaims ex-Cong. John 
R. Thayer as he begins to think of the mis- 

ief he has done to the effort to find a can- 
idate for governor. 
There are some democrats who deserve 
the most severe™censure for blaming John 
R. so strongly.” John R. is a sensible man 
and while he shuts one eye, in the attempv 
at a wink his weather optic is always visi- 
ble and capable of performing its natural 
functions. Sf 

Thayer has been a state legislator and also 
a national law-maker. Down in his heart 
he cherished the hope that some day he 
would be governor. He has a hold on the 
people and the. grangers do love to hear him 
lecture on agriculture and pure food, in- 
eluding waterless milk. As governor of the 
commonwealth the granger could walk right 
into the executive chamber, unmindful of a 
Buchanan or a Gettemy, and throwing his 
hat on the table, might say: “By gum, 


i 


John! How are ye? Do yer like the job?”’ 
course John would say that he did, and hand 
out one of those Connecticut wrappers and 
an eight-day match. Those who know 
‘thayer realize that he is a much woundea 
man. The suggestion of Sullivan and Whit- 
ney was only a feeler and he meant 10 
harm, 

it was the other fellow who put the harm 
into it. Not one chance in a thousand 
could it have been Sullivan and Whitney. 
‘the locality argument would operate against 
it, both being from Boston. ‘Lhayer ana 
Whitney would sound better, and suit the 
occasion much better, the slate could have 
read Whitney and Thayer and everybody 
would have been happy. 


The Democratic Farce Comedy. 

Managers of the Orpheum, beith’s and the 
Howard are wasting energy and money in 
spending large sums for Huropean attractions 
when right here at home we have a demo- 
cratic farce comedy. It is certainly the lim- 
it for political vaudevilie, and ‘40 minutes 
with Boston politicians’? would prove a draw- 
ing attraction of far greater power than a 
porus plaster. lt would not be a bad idea 
to have a minstrel first part, with Quincy 
as interlocutor, Moran handling the bones 
and Sullivan to twirl the banjo. 

The program would read thus: 
Overture Banda Rossa 
Song 

“Believe Me If All Those Endearing 
Young Charms’”’ 

(By request) George Fred Williams 
Break Down (Machine Music) 
Martin M. Lomasney 
Recitation x ““Peekahoo”’ 
Mayor John F. Fitzgerald 
Song with chorus “How Dry I Am?” 
Messrs. Doyle, Norris, McClellan, Nolan, 
Dixon, Doherty, Kennedy, 

(J. L.) Donovan 

High and Lofty Tumbling 
Joseph J. Corbett 
“What a Great Big Boy Am J?” 

Arthur W. Dolan 
Song with variations 

‘How would you like to be the iceman?” 

Josiah Quincy — 
Funny remarks “What does it all mean?” 
William S. McNary 


Recitation 


Recitation “What happened to Whitney?” 
{ Ruben Rush 
Song “Oh Promise Me” 
John A. Keliher 
Sketch “Pen Minutes in the Grand Jury.” 


John B. Moran 
Aldermen, contractors, leg-pullers, grafters 
and other accessories together with cal- 
cium lights will be introduced in the sketch. 


Owing to the length of program carriages 
charged to the city must be on time at 10.30 
p. m. 

Smoking will be permitted during the 
performance, but as the party is not insured 
great care must be observed. 

Umbrellas, hats, watches or any other 
valuables, can be left at the box office where 
a policeman will be on guard. Absolute 
safety as regards valuables is assured be: 
cause Commisioner O’Meara insists that his 
subordinates shall keep awake, 

Admission to the show—‘‘Just as you like.” 


The Independence League. 

There is a new factor creeping into politics 
and its advent will be watched with consid- 
erable interest. It is the Independence 
League, an organization founded by Wil- 
liam R. Hearst, and it is now in existence 
in several states. The league in this state 
holds a convention in Feneuil Hall, Sept. 
22 or three days prior to the primaries. 

The league will name a complete state 
ticket at the head of which will be John B. 
Moran. ‘The league will declare principies 
of its own and ignore all parties in its 
transactions both as to candidates and plat- 
form. The movement has already gained 
much headway in this state, and is large- 
ly composed of workingmen. The league 
takes in men of all parties for whom there 
is plenty of room. 

In the industrial centres the league is 
growing strong and many leading men are 
joining the new movement. Just at pres- 
ent the league is an uncertain quantity ana 
for a time may keep the politicians guessing, 
which appears to be one of its main ob- 
jects. 

Foss Has His Troubles. 

Eugene N. Foss in his campaign for lieu- 
tenant governor is not without his troubles. 
In Somerville, Taunton and other cities the 
machine leaders have tried to intimidate his 
supporters and have gone so far as to make 
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threats. Another instance of trouble was 
where an effort was made to have his dele- 
gations thrown out because they were 
pledged to Guild and Foss, it being claimed 
that Guild did not want such endorsement. 
Foss seems to be unfortunate in running 
up against such obstacles, but in this in- 
stance he has lost the opportunity of a life- 
time in not running for congress in the 
lith district where with democratic apathy 
he might succeed. The Draper element ap- 
pears to be too firmly entrenched for the 
Foss men, although the champion of revi- 
procity thinks he will win this fight. 


Temple Deacons Leery. : 


While there is a time limit set for the use 
of Tremont Temple by the democrats Oct. 
4, it looks now as if they would be in ses- 
sion the next day as well, in which case 
they will be obliged to get out because the 
republicans have the temple for the next 
day. Present indications point to a long- 
winded session of the democrats in which 
case two days may be required to settle all 
disputes. From the opening to the close OL 
the convention it will be give and take. 

A repetition of the Music Hall performance 
is likely to occur when the Bryan forces 
refused to give up the hall to the regular 
organization and camped in it all night be- 
fore, thereby having control of the conven- 
tion. The deacons of the tempié are hop- 
ing everything will be peaceful inasmuch as 
all the furniture is nailed down. Notice is 
to be served on the leaders that order must 
be preserved at all hazards. 


G. A. R. Neglected. 


For 40 years the Grand Army of the Re- 
public, ‘‘the men who dared” and did some- 
thing, have had a representation on the 
governor’s staff, whether democratic or re- 
publican, except in the case of Gov. Guild, 
and much surprise is shown in G. A. R. cir- 
cles because of this omission this year. it 
may have been an oversight, but even so 
it is causing no end of talk and more so 
because of the fact that the G. O. P. has 
claimed for years to be the friend of the 
old soldier. 


The Schaefer Incident. 


Henry T. Schaefer, aspirant for the demo- 
cratic nomination for lieutenant governor, 
placed himself in an wunenviable position 
through his recent charges that were in- 
vestigated by the grand jury. He had been 
trying to get on the Moran band wagon sor 
some time. He went so far as to arrange 
for a certain club to be formed and indorse 
Bryan, Moran and himself. Macfarland was 
to be secretary and when he learned of it 
he protested vigorously, for the reason that 
Moran would not stand for indorsement by 
any organization of the type contemplated 
by Schaefer. Moran wants to be free from 
political deals of this kind. He, too, was 
apprised of the purpose of the organization 
and he made it known pretty plainly that 
he did not care for such indorsement as was 
to be given to him. He did not want to be 
tied up with Schaefer. He wants the con- 
vention to name a lieutenant governor nomi- 
nee, and he did not want to be a party to any 
club formed for the purpose of boosting some 
particular person as his running mate on 
the ticket. Shaefer saw that he was nou 
likely to force his way on the Moran band 
wagon, so he wrote his celebrated letter to 
Moran, intimating that he had been ap- 
proached by someone purporting to repre- 
sent Moran’s interest who inquired as to 
the amount of his contribution to the cam- 
paign fund in the event of his getting the 
nomination for lieutenant governor. Af- 
ter he wrote the letter and it had been re- 
ceived by Moran he still shouted for Mo- 
ran and so far as external appearance coulda 
be taken as-an index of his position in the 
campaign he was still with Moran. Seem- 
ingly he was an enthusiastic supporter. To 
some men more timorous than Moran the 
effect of the threat in the letter to expose 
such methods would be all that could be de- 
sired, but it did not perturb the fearless dis- 
trict attorney. 

An inkling of the feeling in the Moran 
camp nettled Schaefer. Finally he perceived 
the futility of his efforts to make good on 
the Moran end, so far as his candidacy for 
the nomination for second place on the ticket 
was concerned, and he concluded to change 
his tactics. ‘Though he has been identified 
chiefly with the element behind Moran, he 
tentatively felt his way into the Quincy-Sul- 
livan camp, which doubtless anxiously await- 
ed anything that would be likely to destroy 
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the Moran boom. Then the brilliant idea 
was conceived of exposing the alleged ap- 
proach of a Moran representative to Schaefer 
for a campaign contribution. Even if the 
language employed by the man who is al- 
leged to have done the talking for Moran 
_ did not constitute a crime under the cor- 
rupt practice act, still, even if veiled in the 
most delicate, guarded expression worthy of 
a Coakley, the act per se would naturally 
cause a disturbance that would hurt the 
district attorney, if it would not prove fatal 
—provided of course that it could be proved. 
Those who know Macfarland and are famil- 
iar with the incident protest his innocence. 
MeNary’s name was brought into the matter 
and he is sore on Schaefer for haying at- 
tempted to carry through such a deal. ‘The 
result of the entire matter has recoiled on 
the head of Schaefer and instead of hurting 
Moran it has caused many to believe that 
Schaefer was trying to play both ends and 
the middle. 


Quincy and O’Neil. 


Why Quincy should appeal to O’Neil to 
save him from “the blow that near killed 
father,’’ which in this instance is the possi- 
bility of Moran’s nomination for governor, 
is causing no end of amazement. O’Neil 
saved Quincy when Quincy needed saving 
at Washington while he was assistant sec- 
retary of state, but Quincy would not sup- 
port O’Neil for mayor as against Francis 
Peabody, who waltzed himself into a nomina- 
tion. Those were the days when the ma- 
chine cut the pie and one had to eat it 
whether it was stuffed with tacks or dried 


apples. When Quincy moved in from Wol- 
laston and ran for mayor he got O’Neil’s 
support, but O’Neil received in return a 


strong dose of the marble heart. After a 
lapse of two years when Quincy got tired 
of the impetuous John F. of Ward 6 he 
made amends to O’Neil. 

To appeal to O’Neil to save him from the 
wrath of Moran, Josiah made a plea through 
a second party, and the scheme was un- 
veiled to give up the state organization and 
take the governorship nomination. Moran 
pitied O’Neil for being dragged into such a 
mess, but he meant no harm. It was for 
the purpose of doing something for the par- 
ty that had honored him and not in the role 
of a dictator. O’Neil is too big’ a man to 
be used to pull the chestnuts out of the fire 
for Quincy—or any other man. He has as 
much executive ability to fill the office ot 
governor as either the republican incumbent 
or any prospective candidate and his light 
will shine for years to come when .the pres- 
ent passing show of the democracy will 
have faded away. 


Rugg for the Supreme Bench. 


‘Gov. Guild certainly sprung a big surprise 
yesterday when he named Arthur P. Rugg 
of Worcester for the place on the supreme 
court bench to succeed Judge Lathrop. With- 
in the past few days the signs pointed to 
the selection of Judge Gaskill of the superios 
court. The mention of Judge Gaskill’s name, 
however, brought forth a storm of protest 
from the labor unionists all over the state, 
because of the fact that the judge has issued 
so many labor injunctions against their or- 
ganizations in times gone by. It looks as if 
Gov. Guild who was understood to be favor- 
ably inclined toward Gaskill, hardly cared 
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to stand out in the face of this opposition, 
and the place was given to Rugg. The ap- 
pointment will probably strengthen the gov- 
ernor to a certain extent up Worcester way, 
for the new appointee has been city solicitor 
of Worcester for some years time, and is 
also a law partner of Ex-Cong. John R. 
Thayer. 


Guild and Murray. 


Gov. Guild should either name Michael J. 
Murray for something in pretty short order, 
or Mr. Murray should remove his name from 
general inspection. To date the only va- 
canecy which has arisen for which he has 
not been suggested is that of state forester, 
and it is not known but what that was 
handed to him on the quiet. Mike Murray 
is too big a man to be used in that way, and 
his friends are more than a little surprisea 
at the way things are going. It must be 
pretty embarassing on all sides, especially 
as SO many personal friends of the repub- 
lican leader have been passing the word 
around confidentally as to just what he was 
going to get. It puts him in the position 
of being almost a hanger-on, waiting for 
executive favor, and that is a position which 
Murray does not occupy by any means. 


Conservatives Quit. 


The so-called conservative democrats have 
now given up the hope of securing any can- 
didate to run before the primaries against 
John B. Moran. Yet they are a most cheer- 
ful set of optimists and frankly admit this 
situation. They declare that they plan io 
continue the campaign for the purpose o1 
electing unpledged delegates to the state 
convention and they do not regard a candi- 
date as necessary for this. 

Furthermore the inside plan is to make 
as much of a showing as possible and in the 
event of their securing control of the con- 
vention to make a quick shift and stampede 
it for Henry M. Whitney. John Sullivan, 
who some time ago said that he would ad- 
vise Mr. Whitney against accepting any 
nomination, is reported as having halt 
agreed to this program. The conservatives 
claim that Moran made a mistake in his 
attempt to kill two birds with one stone— 
to secure his nomination as governor and 
at the same time capture the state organi- 
zation. They allow that plenty of men who 
wanted to see him nominated for governor, 
because they expected to try and sitaughter 
him at the polls, have got their backs up 
over this proposition to secure the commit- 
tee and are fighting accordingly. These 
men, they say, would have remained qui- 
escent otherwise, but now they are to the 
front. Under the circumstances they ex- 
pect to make a good showing and claim 
400 or more delegates at this time with 
more to come when the campaign really 
gets going. 

Yet for all of the proud promises and hops 
which they express, it is hard to view things 
in just their way. The nomination of Mo- 
ran appears to be as certain as ever. 

What the Quincy-Sullivan outfit will do 
in that event is a matter of some doubt. It 
has been suggested that they may issue 
an address advising their followers to vote 
for Guild, but this would seem to be a 
dream rather than a figment of reality. The 
chances are that if defeated at the con- 
vention they will go forth, dodge the stump, 
and try to take it out on Moran at the 
polls. 


Pelletier Reappointed. 


Joe Pelletier was assured two or three 
weeks ago that he would be reappointed civil 
service commissioner, but he really did not 
feel at ease until his name went into the 
council on Wednesday. 

His friends would have felt safer on the 
matter if the governor had not been so in- 
sistent that he was going to take care of 
him all right, for this is just the same sort 
of talk that was handed out to Pelletier at 
the time he thought he was going to be 
named as the justice of the juvenile court. 
He can breathe freely now that it is all 
over. 


COUNTY 


SUFFOLK. 
Keezar’s Issue. " 

Frank Keezar, a lawyer, will be a candi- 
date at the polls against Francis A. Camp- 
bell, clerk of the superior civil court. He 
will-try to get the nomination in the repub- 
lican convention and if unsuccessful will 


run on nomination papers. He believes the 
republican party should not nominate a 
democrat. If both parties adhered to the 
same principle about nominating one of 
the opposite party the democrats would fare 
much better than they do at present. ‘The 
county is democratic by a safe margin. The 
bitterest and closest fight in the history.ot 
the county for the office of clerk of the su- 
perior civil court was waged two years ago 
between Campbell and Bellew, the latter a 
republican. It is safe to say that Bellew 
got nearly every republican vote and he eer- 
tainly got a great many democratic votes. 
Every conceivable influence was against 
Campbell. He had the démocratic machine 
with him, but in the mayoralty fight of last 
year that mere fact defeated Donovan in the 
primaries. Keezar believes that there ure 
many republicans who share his idea and if 
he went to the nolis he would get their votes. 
He will step a : for another republican it 
the conventio’ will make the nomination, 
but if none ji inade he intends to make a 
fight on whai he terms principle, althouzh 
he is not d‘+irous of the office. There is 
little doubt that Campbell will get the re- 
publican nomination. In order to protect 
the republicuns in office it is for the inter- 


‘est of the party to continue the trades 


that have been made in the past, reciprocal- 
ly nominating those holding office, demo- 
crat and republican. When Bellew could not 
defeat Campbell two years ago when the 
golden opportunity was afforded to put in a 
republican it is.safe to predict that there 
is little danger of his losing the office after 
serving two years. 


General Prosperity. 


He has made us many visits in the past, 
but General Prosperity has never made so 
long a stay in the United States as he has 
favored us with this time. He is very wel- 
come, and Uncle Sam assures him that noth- 
ing would please us more than to have him 
make this country his permanent home. 

He never comes to any country without. 
making the inhabitants’ more happy and 
contented. Never has his general influence 
been more widely felt than at the present 
time. Not for a long time have we seen 
public soup kitchens, and those who sleep 
in the parks and vacant lots do so froin 
choice rather than from necessity. 

From the rocky little farms of New Eng- 
land to the great wheat fields of the middle 
west there has been a constant succession 
of good crops. The mills and factories have 
been running to their fullest capacity, ana 
there are no empty dinner pails. The man 
who wields the trowel and the man who 
pushes the saw commands almost any wag- 
es he sees fit. 

In almost all communities, despite the 
high price of building material, the demand 
for homes is so peremptory that construc- 
tion goes on apace. x 

No man or woman physically fit néed be 
without work, and that, too, at remuneéra- 
tive wages. 

Manufacturers, merchants, professional 
men, mechanics and laborers are all pros- 
perous. Every man engaged in producing a’ 
necessity or a creature comfort is over- 
whelmed with orders. Those catering to 
pleasure alone find the harvest satisfactory, 
for the people have money to spend. Hard 
times will come again, as they have come 
in the past, but let us hopé their coming 
will be postponed for years. 

The best judges are of the opinion that 
General Prosperity will remain with us “for 
several years, so it should be every mdan's 
duty to prolong his visit as much as poss!- 
ble by putting no stone in the way of the 
wheels of progress. 


Union Engraving Co., 
338 Washington Sireet. 
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The Finish of McSweeney. 


Upon* one subject the politicians in Wards 
18, 19 and 22 are substantially agreed, and 
that is that ‘‘Col.”’ Edward F. McSweency, 
member of the state committee from the old 
8th district, must be permitted to retire 
from the committee as a representative of 
the new 8th district and attend to his oner- 
ous duties as chairman of the board of trus- 
tees of the consumptives’ hospital depart- 
ment. Good taste should have impelled 
him to retire voluntarily and thus comply 
with the Burrage ordinance, which is very 
explicit on that point and which covers 
trustees as well as paid heads of depart- 
ments. He cannot be a member of a poli- 
tical committee and retain his place on -tne 
board. 

Moreover, ‘“‘Col.’”’ McSweeney has no claim 
to representation on the state committee 
from the new district. The old 8th Suffolk 
consisted of Wards 21, 22 and 23. In that 
district ‘‘Col.’”’ McSweeney could represent 
Harry Nawn of Ward 21 and Harry Nawn, 
as everybody knows, capably represents Col. 
Gaston. In the new district ‘‘Col.’’ McSweeney 
cannot represent Harry Nawn, except under 
false pretences, and therefore he cannot 
represent Col. Gaston, except as editor of 
the Traveler. 

Almost without exception the~democrats 
in the new district believe that there should 
be.a member of the state committee in the 
new district to represent them, and that is 
why all otaer opponents to “‘Col.’’ McSween- 
ey have withdrawn ’in place of Richard Sul- 
livan, the Ward 19 candidate. Mr. Sullivan, 
in every essential detail, is the exact op- 
posite of ‘‘Col.”” McSweeney. In the first 
place he carries no bogus military title. In 
the second place,’ he is ‘an apostle of peace, 
rather than a breeder of trouble. In the third 
place, he has lived in the district which ne 
will represent for many years. He is not 
a colonizer and he will represent neither 
contractors nor corporations. He is a den- 
oerat in the truest sense of the word; he 
has voted for the democratic candidates year 
in and year out, and his clection to the state 
committee from such a staunch democratic 
district as the new 8th will mean much to 
the democratic organization and will be a 
distinct contribution to the cause of peace 
in the democracy. 


Bell and the Trustees. 


Ald. Bell offered in the board on Monday 
an order for the investigation of the charg- 
es made by the recent hoard of trustees 
against Supt. English of the Long Island 
almhouse and ;hospital. The order was 
drawn in proper form, and there was ab- 
solutely nothing in the way of doing as Bell 
asked to be done except the keen determina- 
tion of the mayor not to allow such an 
order to go through. 

Bell’s argument in favor of the order was 
temperate, brief and logical. He said that 
if an investigation should show that the 
charges were not true, then Mr. English 
and the mayor would be vindicated, and 
that would be so much more glory for them. 
On the other hand, if the charges could be 
sustained, English, undoubtedly, would have 
to go, and nobody, of course, would want 
him to remain. 

All the way through there has been a 
determined effort to prevent an investiga- 
tion of charges made by six responsible of- 
ficials whose subordinate English was. There 
can be no investigation, of course, because 
Ald. Linehan is now controlled absolutely 
by the mayor, through contracts under the 
name of William J. Hallion, a dummy. Ald. 
Linehan has lost his power for usefulness in 
the board, owing to those contracts, and it 
is not too early that he seeks the senate o1 
some other position where municipal con- 
tracts cannot affect his judgment. His 
vote would have procured an investigation. 


Should Revise Methods. 


The officers of the democratic city commit- 
tee should change at once their methods of 
handling nomination papers. It is in marked 
contrast with the methods of the republican 
committee ,and very naturally it invites 
and receives adverse comment. When the 
-time limit is reached for withdrawals, by 


republican candidates, the republican city 
committee at once furnishes for publication 
the names of all candidates who have with- 
drawn and reporters are permitted to ©x~- 
amine the papers at their leisure; when, 24 
hours later, substitutions are made and com- 
pleted, that list is given out without the 
slightest attempt at concealment. 

The democratic city committee shrouds all 
of its proceedings in secrecy. No names of 
withdrawals are given out, no names of sub- 
stitutions are furnished. The proceedings 
may be as straight as a string, but the 
methods are those of crookedness. It was a 
surprise to many people that the representa- 
tives of Mr. Moran did not keep a closer 
watch on the nomination papers after they 
were filed, and solely because of the fact 
that the press is positively and officially re- 
fused all information concerning any changes 
that are made when they are made. 


Drawing to a Close. 


The investigation of the subject of muni- 
cipal lighting by a special committee of the 
city council is drawing to a close. Another 
hearing is to be given next week, in the 
morning, for the purpose of letting a few 
more people air their views, and then the 
preparation of a report will be in order. 
There will be two, widely divergent, and 
each radical. There were rumors this week 
that there would be a third, but it is hard- 
ly probable. The reports it is believed will 
be radical—one radically conservative, and 
the other just as radical in the direction of 
municipal ownership. 

The hearings have been expensive, and 
they will cost the city several thousand dol- 
lars, and not one important point has been 
presented which was not known before. 
The attempt to obtain light on a lighting 
contract which was made this week at a 
special session, with Mr. Quincy and Mr. 
James Donovan as witnesses, was not par- 
ticularly successful. Nobody seemed to be 
interested in the matter except Counc. 
McGrath of South Boston, and when he had 
both men before him he did not seem equal 
to the task of taking full advantage of his 
opportunities. 

Coune. McGrath’s interest in the Edison 
light and its candle power reminds old tim- 
ers of the sterling protection which Counc. 
Jim McInerney once tried to give the city 
of Boston against the lighting company. 
McInerney at one time introduced so many 
orders for investigation of the candle power 
of the electric street lamps that they came 
to be looked upon as part of the prescribed 
course of business. And McInerney, like 
Counc. McGrath, was altogether disinter- 
ested. 


A Great Trip. 

The Guiney Guards, so-called, had a spe- 
cial trip this week down the harbor, and 
according to all accounts it was one of the 


‘most orderly and enjoyable of any which 


have taken place this year under the patron- 
age of city hall people. There is danger 
that the Guiney Guards will be misjudged, 
owing to careless newspaper comment. The 
Guineys are named in honor of Tom Guiney, 
a very popular business man near city ha!l, 
and they are very careful concerning the 
quality of their membership. Already tw9 
or three privates have been ousted because 
they did not measure up to the standard, 
and it looks as if the Guiney Guards would 
become a permanent and popular municipal 
institution. 


A Remarkable Fact. 


One of the most remarkable facts in con- 
nection with the filing of democratic noini- 
nation papers is that there is only one state 
convention paper from Ward 10 and that 
is pledged to Moran and Moran’s organiza- 
tion. In other words, Cong. Sullivan’s ward 
—the ward in which he tived when he was 
elected to congress and the senate, has not 
followed Cong. Sullivan and has not even 
tried to oppose Moran in the state conven- 
tion. 

Cong. Sullivan, it is understood, was in- 
sistent that there should be opposition, but 
there was no way of procuring it. Hugh 
Montague refused to stand for it, and an 
attempt to obtain fMmames enough to meet 
the requirements of law failed utterly. Thus 
it happens that in Ward 10, which is known 
as the home ward of Cong. Sullivan, the 
latter’s influence was not heavy enough to 
produce opposition to the machine now in 
control which has pledged itself to Moran 
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and to an organization for Moran. But soon- 
er or later, possibly, the congressman will 
have his way on some things that are not 
now proper subjects of discussign, and at 
that time he will give his views upon the 
big democratic machine in Boston, the man 
who could have prevented Moran from hav- 
ing an unopposed delegation in Ward 10 as 
well as some other wards. 


A Great Fight. 


One of the prettiest political fights in this 
city is that in Ward 24, where, because the 
ward committee would not withdraw its 
ticket for delegation to the state convention, 
the mayor is backing a ticket headed by 
John J. Hoar, who is the mayor’s personal 
representative in the ward. ‘The ward com- 
mittee went more than half way with the 
mayor. It offered to let him head the ticket, 
but it declined to commit the custedy of a 
delegation to the man who has tried inef- 
fectively to obtain control of the ward organ- 
ization. 

Mr. Hoar first came into fame this year as 
a politician through the fact that he was 
the visible party when it was decided to 
paint certain rooms in city hall, and there- 
fore, his organization in Ward 24 is known 
already as the white lead democracy—a name 
that may stick or may not. An attempt was 
made to conduct the negotiations through 
James P. Kelly, a Ward 24 democrat who is 
cashier of the collecting department at city 
hall, and it is rumored that Mr. Kelly’s of- 
ficial-head is now in danger. At any rate, 
the gauntlet has been thrown down to the 


THE DISCOVERY of a large body 
of nickel bearing ore marks the first 
deposit of this kind found in the Unit- 
ed States. Within a few miles of 
Rumford Falls, 
“or mountain” 


Maine, is this solid 


mass, of nickel ore, 
consisting of millions upon millions 
of tons, every pound of which shows 
the presence of pyrrholite carrying 
over 10 per cent. Nickel, and other 
values, as both Gold and Silver are 
found in combination of considerable 


value. This huge body of ore extends 


entirely through the mountain, is over 
2000 (two thousand feet) in width, 
rises to a heighth of from 200 to 509 
feet, practically being an inexhaust- 
supply the 
hundred 


ible mass, sufficient to 
world with Nickel for a 
years. 

The U. S. Nickel Company is the 
owner of this valuable property, and 
is now selling its Stock at 50c per 
This stock 
Low. capitaliza- 


share, par value $1.00. 
will advance rapidly. 


tion, combined with natural facilities 
to reach the markets of the World for 
this valuable product, insures for the | 
stockholder enormous and permanent 
For 
upon or address 


C. A. GODLEY, 
Fiscal Agent, 
24 Milk St., 


dividends. full particulars call 


Boston, Mass. 
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mayor in his own ward, and if he does not 
earry that fight it will be a bad blow to 
him. 


Tried To Avoid Fights. 


It is very well-known that the plan was, 
earlier in the month, to avoid all contests 
in this city which might serve to show a 
possible weakness on the part of the mayor. 
That was the advice tendered to him by his 
intimates, and he thought it was good ad- 
vice. It was known that a very large per- 
centage of the democrats who cannot get 
places are waiting to aim blows at those 
whom they believe represent the administra- 
tion. : 

For that reason contest after contest was 
prevented, but the failure to unite Wards 
6 and 8 on a candidate for the senate failed 
and the fight-in Ward 24 is also wide open. 
Moreover, there is not now the pretence of 


an attempt to conceal the fact that the in- 


fluence of the administration is being used 
in favor of Logan in the 10th congressional 
district, and the prophets say that it is all 
the more effective because there has been 
no open proclamation in favor of Logan. 

Should it become definitely and clearly un- 
derstood that Logan is the mayor’s choice, 
then O’Connell would gain votes, even while 
he might lose some. Possibly Logan ap- 
preciates that fact, for he has made no 
effort to have the mayor formally espouse 
his cause. 


Republican Plans. 


Republican leaders in this city with the 
approval of the state Jeaders are getting 
ready to spring some surprises on Beacon 
Hill this winter, and the recent revelations 
as regards city hall are likely to be brought 
out in the lime light. The present outlook 


‘in the inception of the movement to take 


a peek into the archives and cobwebs of 
eity hall is to have a special committee of 
the legislature appointed which will sit dur- 


‘ing the recess and: take in the whole city, 
-hall from the flagstaff to the elevator well 


in the basement. ‘The republicans feel that 


_they have ample material to work on in the 
street department and the padded payrolls 


and the street walking employes are to he 
shown up. 

It is a well-known fact that there are city 
employes who never work, whose sole duty 
appears to be hanging ‘around hotel corri- 
dors and theatre foyers. Then there are 
others whose whole work this summer has 
been either to patronize the L street bath, 
whether they needed it or not, or deadheaa 
it at the ball game. A look into the city’s 
finances is to be one of the probes applied 
if the proposed investigation takes place. 
Former city officials say that Boston for the 
past eight months never had such an ad- 
ministration as this one, wholly disregard- 
ing the wishes of the people and running the 
municipal government as if it was a left- 
over toy from a Christmas tree. 


Reception To Murphy. 

In Roughan hall, Charlestown, on Sunday 
evening there is to be a grand welcome 
home to John R. Murphy, former wire, fire 
and water commissioner, and former candi- 
date for mayor, on his return from Europe, 
where he has been spending the better part 
of the summer. Although it is claimed that 
it is to be a non-political gathering, there 
ean’t help being a little politics, for it is to 
take place in Charlestown and is to be a 
welcome to a Charlestown man. 

Years ago Mr. Murphy went to Europe, 
and when he returned he had a formal wel- 
come in the Waverley house dining room 
in city square. At that time he was hailed 
as “the coming mayor of SBoston.’’ Men 
prominent in that welcome are now dead or 
out of the political game, but Mr. Murphy 
jis still close to the wires and knows what 
is going on all the time. 


Sullivan and Fitzgerald. 

When it was first known last year that 
John F. Fitzgerald and Edward J. Donovan 
were to be the opposing candidates for may- 
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or on the democratic side, John A. Sullivan 
delivered himself of this memorable opinion: 

“Neither mani is fit for the place.” 

Later he was so far induced to amend his 
views that he took the stump for Fitzgerald, 
after the Hotel Somerset coup, and began 
an earnest and almost passionate appeal for 
the nomination of Fitzgerald. Now, ac- 
cording to all accounts, he is anxious to 
withdraw all that he has said concerning 
Fitzgerald, of a favorable nature, from the 
time of his original proclamation concern-~ 
ing Donovan and Fitzgerald down to the 
present time. 

This, of course, cannot be done formally, 
but he is leaving no doubt in the minds of 
his friends that he is disgusted with the 
mayor because of the latter’s attitude in 
the state campaign. The mayor’s attitude 
is somewhat remarkable. We has announced 
repeatedly that he had no time to mingle in 
local fights, in state fights, in congressional 
fights, in any fights, and now he is leading 
a fight for the control of the state delegation 
in Ward 24, where he is opposing the ward 
committee, and he is backing Dixon in his 
fight for the senatorial nomination in the 
Wards 6, 7 and 8 district, against Kiley. 


McMackin Was Acceptable. 


It is very well known to the politicians that 
former Counc. Thomas McMackin of Ward 
6 would have been acceptable to Ward 8 as 
a candidate for the senate, and that Kiley 
would have withdrawn in his favor. .Nobodvyv 
knows this better than the mayor himself. 
For some reason not explained, the Ward 6 
organization, which is John F. Fitzgerald, 
acting through Brother Henry, declined .to 
permit McMackin to run, although he has 
strong elements of popularity and has been 
loyal to the Ward 6 machine all the time. 

That was the rock upon which negetiations 
split. Ward 8 would not stand for Dixon, 
and it would not stand for settling the mat- 
ter by allowing a Ward 7 man to be chosen 
—Quinn, or W. T. A. Fitzgerald, as the may- 
or put it. And so negotiations for a peace 


_treaty on the senatorial question in’ Wards 


6 and 8 came to nought. but it is hardly 
probable that there will be a great deal of 
trouble on account of it. But it will be use- 
less for the mayor to deny hereafter that he 
is meddling in local fights, as he puts it. 


A Curious Celebration. 


One of the most curious celebrations in the 
history of a city is to take place next Mon- 
day. It is the 276th anniversary of the 
settlement of Boston. The mayor has in- 
duced the government to send the Rhode 
Island to this citv to help celebrate. The gov- 
ernment naturally supposes that there is to 
be a real celebration. Instead of that, the 
mayor has invited the city council and heads 
of departments to have a harbor ride with 
him on one of the city boats and to in- 
spect the war vessel which has been sent 
to help in celebrating. Just what will be 
said in the navy department when it is 
learned what kind of a municipal celebration 
Boston is to have may be imagined. In 
other words, instead of entertaining officers 
and men, the city is relying upon an un- 
protected—metaphorically—war vessel to en- 
tertain the employes and servants of the 
city. It is a unique celebration of a big 
city’s anniversary. 


A Queer Appointment. 

Very naturally the politicians are talking 
auite noisily concerning the appointment of 
Osear Lomasney of Ward 21 as chief clerk 
in the almshouse at Long Island. Oscar is a 
cousin of the Ward.8 leader and all that he 
could get under Collins was $400 a year in 
the bridge division. Now he goes to Long 
Island, in spite of the fact that he was one 
of the Edward J. Donovan leaders in Ward 
21 and shouted long and loud for him. He 
did what he could to whip Nawn for con- 


trol of the ward in that fight. It looks as 
if given time enough, practically all the 
Donovan men in the’ city not now on the 


city payrolls would be taken care of. 


And Now Macksey? 

One of the queer rumors. from city han 
is that Henry V. Macksey is to be named 
as a candidate for a position at the head 
of the meter inspection fotee in the water 
department. The present administration in- 
tends to give more attention to measuring 
the quantity of water consumed, and there 
is to be a new place created. One. of the 
candidates for the ,job is “Jimmy’’ Ander- 
son, formerly of Charlestown and now of 
Dorchester, and another man named is Hen- 
ry V. Macksey. If precedent counts for 


anything, Mr. Macksey, who was a Donovan 
man and an officeholder under the Collins 
administration, as superintendent of the 
paving division, will get the job. 


The Ward 17 Situation. 


The opposition to the Tammany Club in 
Ward 7 is more split up at the present time 
than the organization is likely to be fox 
some time. It has been said that ex-Rep. 
John J. Mansfield would be a candidate for 
the senate this year, having waited for sev- 
eral years for the place. He is anxious to 
get ‘‘Hon.” prefixed to his name and woula 
be willing to take one year only. He was 
defeated by Billy Fitzgerald of Ward 7 ana 
later by Gartland of Ward 9 through the 
efforts of the Curleys, and has been waiting 
the opportunity to run against the Tammany 
candidate. When it became noised around 
that. Tom Curley would be the Tammany 
candidate Mansfield. and his friends were 
happy, for they felt that Tom Curley would 
be easy to defeat in Ward 17. However, 
Curley had: laid his wires and arranged to 
get both ends in Wards 9 and 12, so that 
even if he were decisively defeated in his 
own ward he still would be elected. Mans- 
field intended to run and a meeting of the 
leaders of the coalition of factions opposea 
to the Curleys was held early last week 
with a view to determining what supporv 


‘would be accorded a candidate from the 


ward who should run against Curley. Mans- 
field was an out and out candidate, and no- 
body else, so far as rumor went, was look- 
ing for the support of the opposition in the 
ward. Timothy L. Connolly, ex-president 
of the city council, who ran against Jim 
Curley last year for the nomination for the 
board of aldermen, declared quite forcibly 
that. he was unalterably opposed to Mans- 
field for the reason that the latter had the 
indorsement of Teddy Glynn. 

Connolly asserted strongly at the meeting 
of the leaders of the opposition that he 
would oppose Mansfield and as he did not 
eare to support any candidate from Tam- 
many he would be a _ candidate himself. 
His chief purpose in filing papers was to be 
a candidate in the event of Mansfield’s run- 
ning, but the latter seeing the futility of 
efforts to win out in the ward with two can- 
didates from his own crowd—the opposition 
to the Tammany club—concluded not to run. 
Connolly is not strong in the ward and the 
Curleys will not. put up. much of a fight 
against him. If Mansfield ran a vigorous 
contest would have been waged, but as be- 
tween Curley and Connolly, the former hard- 
ly regards the candidacy of his opponent as 
sufficiently important to warrant an expen- 
diture of much energy. 


In Sad Plight. : 

The Owl Club of Ward 18 is in a pitiable 
plight. It has put up only one candidate for 
the house. No one in the organization cared 
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to take a chance to run with Michael P. 
Daly, chairman of the ward committee. As 
a result it will have not more than one 
member in the house, though it has had 
two men there, Daly and Butler. There 
has been talk in the ward of voting Daly 
and Fay, then it shifted *to Daly and Good, 
and Curley’s name has been linked with 
Daly’s, too. Good sought the indorsemenu 
of the Owl Club, but as the policy of the 
club has been not to indorse any candidates 
not members of the organization, it could 
not vote to support him. Efforts were made 
to get someone in the Owl Club to run but 
to no purpose. As a rule there are ‘many 
men in a club seeking office but for some 
redson or other the Owl Club is not over- 
crowded with aspirants to the législature 
at this time. Butler is the candidate for 
the senate and the club will support him 
loyally, though William Clarke of Ward 19 
doubtless will receive a big vote in the ward. 
All three candidates have a show in Ward 
19 which is usually divided into many parts. 

Frank O’Toole is not likely to run for the 
board of aldermen this year,’ as has been 
said. He is not seeking elective office. 
O'Neil of Ward 21, who is a candidate for 
the ward is a member of the Owl Club ana 
expects the support of that organization in 
Ward 18. Jim Casey, a former city’ employe, 
has tentatively suggested that he may be a 
candidate, but it is probable the Owl Clu» 
will stand by O’Neil since the latter can 2er 
a good vote in his own ward. 


Cleaner North End. 


“Dear old North End’’ is the affectionate 
and tearful way Mayor Fitzgerald has or 
talking of his stamping ground when mak- 
ing speeches, and what a thrill goes throb- 
bing in many a heart when in tremolo voice 
he utters it. Just now Police Comr. O’Mea- 
ra is devoting part of his time in having it 
given a new name “a cleaner old North 
End” in consequence of which the cleaning 
up process has been inaugurated. 

O’Meara’s proclamation to the people of 
Boston to keep clean must have jarred upon 
the nerves of some of the liquor dealer 
squad now running the street, and other 
municipal departments. The poor banana 
man is fined $5 for throwing a skin on the 
street, while city officials riding around in 
rubber tired vehicles only offence is to be 
around on pay day. 

Some of the streets are in a deplorable 
condition, so much so that the health of the 
people is endangered. There are thousands 
of little children in the tenement districts, 
but they are forgotten while grafters and 
contractors are eating porterhouse steaks 
smothered in onions at the city’s expense, 


HAVERHILL. 


Mitchell on the Warpath. 


“Bob” Mitchell is wondering who passed 
him the lemon at a recent meeting of the 
Lincoln club,-and he threatens vengeance 
upon the man who cast his vote against his 
election as a member of that political or- 
ganization. When the inspector of public 
buildings was re-elected last July, he was 
assisted by members of the Lincoln’ club 
and plans were arranged for an outing and 
banquet which ‘Bob’ intended to give the 
Lincoln club members, but it has thus. far 
not come off. Although Col. Phinney of the 
Hampton Beach Casino has for a’ month 
been on a still hunt for the man who or- 
dered a banquet for 50 people at that resort. 
Since his re re-election Mitchell: has been in 
close touch with the Lincoln club, visiting 
the headjuarters in the Baggett building al- 
most daily, and his name was proposed for 
membership last week. Dan Clohecy heard 
of it, and. he remembered the stand which 
Mitchell took last year at the state caucuses 
when Clohecy ran for the republican nomi- 
as) for representative against Rep. Tru- 
el. 

The story Clohecy tells is that Mitchell 
promised to remain neutral, but on the day 
of the caucuses sent Bert Perry to work 
for Trudel. Ever since then Dan has been 
laying for a chance to get even. The op- 
portunity came when Mitchell’s name came 
up for election in the Lincoln club. The 
ballots were passed and when counted the 
teller announced that Mitchell had been elect- 
ed. There was a protest and a recount of 
the votes which showed that Mitchell was 
not elected. and as Clohecy was the man 
who protested the friends of Mitchell main- 
tain that the Ward 8 school committeeman 
was the fellow who passed the lemon to Mit- 
chell and thus kept him out of that organ- 
ization. There have been dire threats since 
the meeting, as Clohecy is again running 
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against Trudel, but the Ward 3 man does 
not appear to be disturbed and he simply 
laughs when anyone accuses him of black- 
balling Mitchell. 


After Morse’s Scalp. 

The republican members of the city coun- 
cil and the school board want the scalp of 
Walter F. Morss, who has been serving for 
several years past as schoolhouse mechanic, 


.as they aver that Morss is a socialist and a 


republican ought to draw the salary for the 
berth. The movement has been started since 
it became known that $15,000 had been spetit 
this year in painting the schoolhouses. The 
painting expense in previous years amourited 
to $8000 as the extreme aiid just where 
nearly double that sum was spent this year 
is worrying the city fathers. It séems that 
this year a plan to buy the paint and hire 
painters by the day was advocated and 
adopted and even those who favored. this 
plan admit that they would have escaped 
criticism if they had followed the custom of 
giving the work out by contract. Some of 
the schoolhouses were given as many as six 
coats of paint but the cost is what is caus- 
ing all the talk, as it is figured out by paint- 
ers that the money expended would cover 
more work than was actually done. The 
schoolhouse mechanic is being blamed for 


_the unusually large expense and as the’ 


school board is not regarded very highly by 
the city council, the members of the latter 
body are agitating a move to take away the 
control of the schoolhouses from the school 
board and place them under the public prop- 
erty committee. The finance committee of 
the school board retains Mr. Morss even in 
the face of the charge that he is a socialist, 
and with the city government in control of 
the school buildings, the republicans argue 
he will be legislated out of office. 


NEW BEDFORD. 


A Politician’s Suit. 


There have been rumors for several weeks 
that Frank Vera, Jr., clerk of the district 
court, who is looked upon in many quarters 
as the chief advisor of Mayor Thompson, was 
making preparations to sue for libel a Sun- 
day newspaper printed here. This week the 
newspaper office was attached in the sum 
of $5000 in an action brought by the clerk, 
who alleges that certain articles published 
about him have held him out to the ‘‘public 
derisively and contemptuously.’”’ People who 
knew Mr. Vera were surprised that he has 
taken offence at the articles printed in the 
newspaper because he has had the reputa- 
tion of being little disturbed by criticism. 
But his term expires as clerk of the district 
court in 1907, and it is thought by some that 
he felt the notoriety that he has been get- 
ting might have its effect on a reappoint- 
ment if it was allowed to go without chal- 
lenge. Heretofore politicians hereabouts have 
stood some pretty harsh criticism, both from 
the newspapers and the fellows opposed to 
them, without wincing, and if this suit ever 
comes to trial there is likely to be some 
testimony spicier than anything that devel- 
oped in the Bannister hearing. It is not 
known what Mr. Vera may have up his 
sleeve. but there are several stories which 
are likely to be submitted by the defense. 
One interesting feature of the suit is that 
David lL. Barker, who is generally credited 
with having made Mayor Thompson and Mr. 
Vera, politically, is a stockholder in the 
newspaper corporation. 


The New License Commissioner. 


The new license commissioner, if there is 
to be one to succeed John W. Bannister, is, 
according to the best authority, to be John 
W. Paul.’ For many vears Mr. Paul was 
chairman of the republican city committee, 
but he made his farewell a couple of years 
ago, and declined re-election to the organ- 
ization. The report current is that Mr. Paul 
wanted to he license commissioner and that 
John EB. O’Neill had the first call. Mr. Paut 
and the mavor are associated with Frank W. 
Francis in the cigar business. which is un- 
der the control of a cornoration. and it is 
claimed that in February Mr. Paul put in 
his bid. There is no certainty yet that the 
administration will make the move to turn 
out Mr. Bannister until just before election 
or possibly afterwards, should the. present 
administration fall in the December elec- 
tions. ja 


Held Up By the Enemy. 

This week the members of the board of 
assessors issued another statement and at- 
tracted public attention to them again. They 


are in trouble, this time with City Treas. 
Howland and the mayor. They put in a bill 
for supervising the making of tax bills which 
the treasurer held up, and the mayor refuses 
to sign. It amounts to $25 for each member, 
and there is also involved in the dispute the 
question of ordering the printing of tax 
bills. For 30 years assessors have been paid 
$25 each for the work of supervising the 
making of bills, but the city treasurer has 
no respect for tradition. He has turned sev- 
eral clever tricks on the city council, and 
succeeded, by applying a school-teacher pay 
order to the unappropriated funds, in keep- 
ing a check rein on the expenditures. Other- 
wise there would have. been no way ot 
curbing the members of the council, and if 
anyone is eititled to credit for a policy ot 
economy it is the treasurer. He rather over- 
shadows City Solicitor Perry, who, has been 
in the background for some time, 


Democrats Endorse Moran: 

The democratic city committee sprung 4 
surprise when, by a vote of 4 to 3, the mem- 
bers endorsed John B. Moran for. governor: 
There were nine members present and some 
of the members are trying to find out who 
did not vote. As it appears that Mr. Moran 
will not have to make a fight in the cau- 
cuses, it is probable that. the local dele- 
gates will favor Moran, although some of 
the members of the committee have been de- 
sirous of creating interest in the caucuses, 
and the present situation may serve to do it 


Candidate for Representative. _ M4 
Joseph €. Desmodtid, secretary of the demo- 


cratic city committée, will probably be one 


of the democratic candidatés for representa- 
tive from the 7th Bristol district: “He has 
not yet decided to enter thé contest, but 
candidates have been scarce in thé north 
district in past years, and Mr. Desmond 
ought to be one of the strongest candidates 
that the party can select. . 


Bryant’s Clear Field. 


As yet no candidate for the republican 
nomination for ‘the office of county 
commissioner has dared to declare him- 
self in the contest against Jchn I. 
Bryant of Fairhaven, and it ‘begins 
to look as if Bryant would have the right of 
-way. Any republican who starts now will 
have small chance ‘of overcoming the handi- 
cap that the democratic member of the 
board has obtained. A few days ago Bryant 
was informed that there would be opposi- 
tion within his own party and that some of 
the democrats wanted to nominate George 
O. Baker. There is, however, no movement 
that is likely to receive the sanction of: the 
rank and file of the party, for they believe 
that a democrat who can fight and win 
ought not to have any obstruction within 
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NEW YORK CITY 
Thursday, Oct. 11, 1906 


Once every year, the Boston & Al- 
bany R.R. operates a popular excur- 
sion to New York, 

578 Miles by Rail & Steamer for $5 
covering a period of four days. 

Special Express Trains leave South Station 
8.380 a m., passing through Worcester, Spring- 
field and Pittsfieid--the HEART OF THE BERK- 
SHIRE HILLS. Mat 9 

Due Albany 2.40 p.m., for sight- 
seeing, and stop over-night if desired 
or leave same evening via People’s 
Line Steamer. 

Iilumination of StateHouse atAlbany 
has been arranged forthose who stop 
over night. Leave 8.30 a.m. by the 
Hudson River Day Line Steamer 
for that enchanting sail down that 
historic and picturesque river. A 
Night-and-a-Day in New York for 
sight seeing the great metropolis! 
Thence via Palatial Fall River Line 
Steamer, due Boston Sunday morn- 
ing. 

Stop-over in New York 10 days, 2.00 

Illustrated Itinerary on application. 


A. 8. HANSON, Gen. Fess. Axt., Boston. 
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- EUGENE N. FOSS. 


Af More Intimate Glance’ at the Celebrated Candidate for Lieutenant- 


Governor. 


A man's ideas count for nothing until 
you know the man. Reciprocity and tariff 
revision have been preached by theoris{s 
time out of mind. But these have mostly 
lacked the public spirit, the force of will, the 
knowledge ot affairs necessary to produce 
practical results. It is these qualities that 
make HBugene N. Foss a unique figure in 
the politics of Massachusetts and the Unit- 
ed states today. 


To Know the Man. 


His views on the tariff have long been 
known. The one thing needed was tor the 
nan to become as well known as his views. 
1ms is now being accomplished with great 
rapidity. The people are getting to know 
lus striking personality. Seldom have such 
remarkable feats in industry and finance 
been accomplished with so little noise. Only 
the strongest men do their work so unosten- 
latiously. 

Mr. Foss was born in Vermont in 1856. 
His strongest quality in youth was his seif- 
reliance. He had an indomitable will and 
great originality in effecting his ends. Those 
ure the traits which have brought him great 
success and great influence in the world ot 
industry and finance, 


“Getting to Work.’ 


He studied two years at the University of 
Vermont, but was seized with a desire to 
“get to work.’’ Accordingly, he went West 
on the road to sell a patent lumber dryer. 
fie had great success with this device. In- 
cidentally, he took to selling the products of 
B. !. Sturtevant of Boston. Sturtevant was 
an inventor with a highly original mind. He 
had made a modest tortune trom his shoe- 
pegging machinery, and was then, at work 
on nis heating and ventilating devices which 
have carried his name to all quarters of the 
globe. In 1882 he was doing a purely domes- 
lic business amounting to $200,000 a year. 
it was in that year that he induced Foss to 
give his entire time to him. He was incited 
to this by the keenly critical letters regard- 
ing the business which he had been receiv- 
ing from Foss while on the road. 


Covering the Earth. 


Mr. Sturtevant died in 1890, and Foss be- 
came treasurer and general manager of the 
B. F. Sturtevant Co. Since then he has 
sent the company’s products to the farthest 
corners of the earth, and the concern is now 
the largest of its kind in the world. But 
Foss’ interests have multipled vastly out- 
side the Sturtevant company. ‘He is. presi- 
dent and director of the Becker-Brainard 
Milling Machine company, and also of the 
Mead-Morrison Manufacturing company. His 
influence in fiscal circles throughout the 
United States is very great. He holds sone 
seventeen directorships in various enterpris- 
es. 


Asa Social Factor. 


Mr. Foss also is keenly interested in edu- 
cational and religious work. He is a trustee 
of the Newton ‘l’heological Institution, Colby 
College, Hebron Academy, Vermont Acade- 
my, Moody School at Northfield, Robert B. 
Brigham Hospital for Incurables, Boston 
Baptist Hospital, Boston Y. M. C. A., ete. 


Faith and Works. 


Many years ago Mr. Foss saw that what 
New England needed was free raw mate- 
rials, In 1901 the. plant of the B. F. Sturte- 
vant company at Jamaica Plain was badly 
injured by fire: It was expected by the 
trade that the company would seize this 
opportunity to move its works to Pittsburg. 
But Foss saw that, given fair play in its 
raw materials, New England was the best 
spot in the country for manufacturing. In- 
stead of moving West, he rebuilt the works. 
at Hyde Park, enlarging the capacity from 
1500 to 2500 men. The new works cost $1,- 
000,000 before a single machine was in- 
stalled. 

It was the industrial needs of New England 
that drove Foss into politics in 1902. It was 
not a theory but a condition that incited him. 
He had better opportunities than the politi- 
cians to see what the industries of Massa- 
chusetts required. He knew the manufac- 
turing situation in the United States from 


beginning to end. He also knew the rela- 
tion of American goods to foreign markets. 
if he did not have all the practical knowl- 
edge to make him an expert on the tariff, 
no man between the Atlantic and the Pacific 
had it. 


Denounced by ‘‘Vested Interests.’’ 


But like every genuine reformer, he has 
been hampered on every side by “‘vested in- 
terests.” As Garrison was denounced by 
those having property in slaves, as Parnell 
was denounced by absentee Irish landlords, 
so Foss has been denounced and buf- 
feted by the beneficiaries of a monopoly- 
creating tariff. Himself a protectionist, he 
has only asked that all should be protected 
alike. 

The beneficiaries of the monopoly tariff 
have controlled the republican machine in 
Massachusetts. They began by sneering at 
Foss and treating him as a negligible fac- 
tor. -They decided that Foss should not 
have the congressional nomination in the 
11th district in. 1902. Yet he got it. The 
machine slaughtered him, however, at the 
polls. 


Undermining the Machine. 


Then he began to knock the foundation 
from under the machine hy his campaign of 
education. The machine -was slow to see 
what was going on. It defeated his attempt 
to go as & delegate-at-large to the Repub- 
lican National Convention in 1904, as a 
claimant for reciprocity. In the spring con- 
vention of 1904 Sen. Lodge treated Foss’ 
demand for a reciprocity plank with amused 
contempt. In the fall of 1904 the machine 
had got its eyes open. It saw in which cor- 
ner the wind was setting, and it committea 
the State Convention to a declaration in 
favor of reciprocity, “especially with Cana- 
da and Newfoundland.’ The machine in- 
tended, of course, to ‘“‘keep the word of 
promise to our ear, and break it to our 
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hope.”” Nevertheless, it was thoroughly 
frightened. Its double-dealing lost the state 
to republicans that year. In 1904 Foss ran 
for congress again, but suffered in the face 
of the general democratic victory. 


Whom the Gods Would Make Mad. 


Whom the gods would destroy, they first 
make mad. Despite his recent fright, Sen. 
Lodge in 1905 defeated the ratification of the 
Hay-Bond reciprocity treaty with Newfound- 
land, negotiated by that great statesman, 
John Hay. The result was seen at the fall 
election. Curtis Guild, Jr., an avowed friend 
of reciprocity, was nominated for governor 
by the republicans, and the State Convention 
voted that our senators and representatives 
in congress should continue to urge ‘‘the 
wisdom of a consideration of the tariff for 
the purpose of revision and readjustment.’* 


Hand Writing on the Wall. 


But the machine escaped with only the 
skin of its teeth. The normal republican 
plurality of 80,000 was cut down in Guild’s 
ease to 238,000. The issue was squarely 
drawn on the lieutenant-governorship. Mr. 
Draper represented the complete views of 
the tariff monopolists. The democrats noin- 
inated Henry M. Whitney, president of the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce, a pronounced 
tariff reformer. To the amazement of the 
whole country, he came within less than 2090 
votes of being elected. 


A Triumph. of Principle. 


Foss believes that the tariff should be re- 
vised by its friends. He is a republican and 
a rational protectionist. He has borne the 
brunt of the fight for fair play. He has 
done the work, he has made the sacrifices, he 
has been sneered at and villified. But he 
has revolutionized the sentiment of Massa- 
chusetts. 


OUR NEW STYLES 


We are particularly desirous 
to have our friends and custom: 
ers make an early inspection of 
our New Goods, in which quality 
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PRACTICAL POLITICS. 


AUGUSTUS P. GARDNER OF HAMILTON 


Congressman From the 6th District One of the Most Forceful and Courage- 


ous of the Bay State Delegates at the Capitol. 


Taken all in all Massachusetts has no 
member in her congressional delegation bet- 
ter and more popularly known throughout 
the country than Capt. Augustus P. Gardner 
of Hamilton. Certainly the old Bay State has 
no more forceful or courageous representa- 
tive at Washington. For four years he has 
represented the 6th district and now ap- 
pears as a candidate for re-election. His 
development at the capitol has been remark- 
able and the name he has made for himself 
and the influence that is admittedly his to- 
day would cause any constituency to hesi- 
tate before refusing him the third term 
which he is willing to accept. Few men 
were closer to the administration than Capt. 
Gardner and few men as close to the ad- 
ministration retained more of their own in- 
dependence and freedom of action than has 
he. In the important legislation of the past 
session the captain has played his part to 
the credit of Massachusetts, and his own 
particular district with its varied interests 
has benefited because of the influence which 
the Essex county representative was able to 
wield when pertinent matters and issues were 
under consideration. 

Cong. Gardner is a study in himself. Blunt, 
straightforward, frank and outspoken, the 
wonder of it is that such a man in the sphere 
in which he has moved has still been able 
to attract so many interesting and import- 
ant friendships. He has proven a sagacious 
and farsighted statesman and legislator, and 
has also proven that while his mental attain- 
ments were high his qualities of heart were 
quite as attractive. He has been placed in 
innumerable positions of difficulty, positions 
that would have frightened other men boast- 
ing of the same conservatism. But he has 
taken the bull by the horns in each instance 
and has never hesitated to let the public 
know just where he stood on a given matter. 
The labor or problems that have beset the 
national body were weighed carefully and 
conservatively by him. He has his own 
views on the labor question, views that are 
his own and they have come from years o1 
careful study and observation. He believes, 
for example, that those who fill the ranks of 
organized labor have a greater goal thar 
shorter hours. He believes that the object 
nearest their hearts is higher wages. Men 
with homes and families dependent on them 
he does not believe would rest content to se- 
cure for themselves shorter hours at the 
Same wages. He believes they would prefer 
to work the same number of hours for higher 
wages, that the conditions of life might be 
truly enhanced, that they might be able to 
give their children more than they could if 
their victory consisted simply in the short- 
ening of hours of labor. He has preached 
this doctrine and has lived up to it, and the 
laboring men of the country have not been 
heard to deny the soundness of his proposi- 
tions, no matter what a labor leader or 
walking delegate here and there might have 
thought. L 

As intimated above he represents a dis- 
trict that has many needs, a district that 
demands more attention from Washington, 
especially because of its great fishing indus- 
tries, than any other district in Massachu- 
setts. Such a district needs a man in Wash- 
ington who can not only command attention 
but can demand and enforce action. 

Even his opponents admit that the dis- 
trict has never had so active a representative 
at the capitol. When in Massachusetts he 
works just as hard, undertaking at times 
very humble missions for constituents. Tt is 
in the performance of these little missions 
that the congressman’s “heart’’ appears to 
best advantage if he is found out, for no one 
guards. more carefully these little acts of 
charity and kindness than does he. 

In fact he never gave much for the brass 
band announcement, anyway, and the news- 
paper men have learned that Capt. Gard- 
ner feels under no restraint or imposes on 
himself no restriction when he is talking to 
them. 

The congressman is built for the work of 
législation. He likes it, too, else he certain- 
ly would not have given over to arduous 
nolitical labor and contests some of the very 
best years of his life. It is hinted that the 
congressman is to have some “trouble” this 


fall. He has heard this same thing so of- 
ten in his comparatively short life that he 
wouldn’t feel at home if he didn’t hear ‘t 
now. ‘There are certain men down Hssex 
way who will never agree with Capt. Gard- 
ner. With these men Capt. Gardner will 
never agree. He has ventilated his views 
and the others have ventilated theirs, and 
whenever there has been such interchange 
of opinions the captain has won out. -When 
the contest is on, Capt. Gardner is usually 
found ready, booted and spurred, and but lit- 
tle coaxing is needed to get him to ride out 
to meet the enemy. 

As a party worker few excel him in zeal 
or in-the capacity to do things. His repub- 
licanism is of the straight out-and-out va- 
riety. His loyalty to his party and to its 
candidates is well known. His friendship 
for Pres. Roosevelt and his sympathy with 
the aims, aspirations and ideas of the presi- 
dent have been frequently commented upon. 
If he is ever defeated in a political contest 
it will be simply as a republican, and with 
no hyphenated affixes. 

Cong. Gardner’s has been indeed a very 
busy life. He has just turned his 40th mile- 
stone. He was born in Boston, Nov. 5, 1855, 
and 21 years later received his degree of A. 
B. from Harvard college. 

At college he had given time to athletics 
as well as to literary pursuits. His standing 
in both callings was high. He played on the 
varsity ball team at college and was one of 
the cracks of the Myopia polo team. 

On leaving college the management of 
large estates fell on his shoulders. But he 
had time to humor his literary bent, ana 
the discussion of broad public questions ap- 
pealed to and attracted him. He contribut- 


-ed his views, in his own style, to newspapers 


and magazines. 

On leaving college he made Hamilton his 
home and directly took an interest in every- 
thing that pertained to the welfare of that 
town. He was interested in the building of 
schools and churches, the town. hall and 
other local institutions. The citizens of the 
town welcomed and admired their new co- 
worker, who infused new life into the sit- 
uation. r 

The congressman came into the public vye 
strongly for the first time in the first Mc- 
Kinley campaign, when the titanic battle 
was on between the defenders of sound 
money and the advocates of the free and un- 
limited coinage of silver. Mr. Gardner had, 
as usual, pronounced views, and he knew 
how to put them forth. 

The republican state committee was quick 
to enroll him on the list of ‘fregulars.’”’ On 
his first important stumping tour he made a 
decided hit. There was enough “irony” in 
his style to dim the luster of the specious 
“free silver’ appeal. He stood in refreshing 
contrast to the platitudinarians of his party 
whose past services or family connections 
had kept them on the platform years after 
they had ceased to be magnetic. 

In 1897 Mr. Gardner was sent by the Bos- 
ton Commercial club as a delegate to the 
monetary conference at Indianapolis. 

Mr. Gardner became a member of the state 
militia early, and has ever been interested 
in its welfare. He was captain of Co. FB, sti 
regiment. When the Spanish war came, an 
incident in the country’s history which Capt. 
Gardner has never been found exaggerating, 
and this fact again places him in a class by 
himself, he was ready for more than the 
breezes of Chattanooga. He served under 
Maj.-Gen. James H. Wilson, with the rank 
of assistant adjutant general, and in the 
commanding officer’s report to the war de- 
partment in 1898 we find this highly eulo- 
gistic paragraph: 

“In the turning movement against Coam, 
Capt. Gardner accompanied Lieut.-Col Bid- 
die with the 16th Pennsylvania and displayed 
the highest courage and coolness under fire. 
T recommend him for the rank of major in 
the adjutant-general’s department.” 

He was nominated to the state senate and 
was elected to serve in 1900 and 1901. He 
won the good opinion of all who had deal- 
ings with the senate at that time. He was a 
eareful legislator. He was part of every 
large movement during his incumbency. He 
was a persuasive speaker and gave practical- 


ly all his time to his legislative work. 

The next chapter begins formally with 
Cong. Moody’s resignation to accept a place 
in the cabinet. With this resignation there 
began in Essex county the most interesting, 
as well as the most strenuous, political con- 
test ever witnessed thcre. The immediate 
effect of the struggle between Capt. Gardner 
and Hon. E. P. Shaw was far-reaching. It 
touched about every relationship, business, 
social and, we might say, religious in the dis- 
trict. ‘“‘Families were divided,” it has been 
said by one chronicler of events of those 
days, and there may not be so much of ex- 
aggeration to this. 

The captain moved as though in more seri- 
ous warfare. With the precision of most 
deadly science he laid his lines to capture 
heads and hearts. 

He had an antagonist worthy of his steel. 
If there was any voter in the 6th district 
who was not interviewed “personally” diit- 
ing those days by either or both of the can- 
didates, it must have been that he was con- 
fined in the contagious ward of some hospi- 
tal behind doors barred and bolted. 

When the smoke cleared away the cap- 
tain from Hamilton had won the nomina- 
tion, and he was duly elected to fill out the 
unexpired term of Mr. Moody in the 57th 
congress. Later he was elected to the 58th 
congress, and a few months ago, without op- 
position, he was renominated and re-elected 
to another term. ; 

When Capt. Gardner first came on the 
boards the fact that he was Sen. Lodge’s 
son-in-law was proclaimed at every turn by 
the opposition. The opposition undoubtedly. 
did not mean to reflect personally either on 
the senator or the captain, but the insidi- 
ousness of the suggestion was apparent. 

The insinuation was that the captain 
looked for success because of the fact of his 
relationship. 

If the relationship ever bothered Sen. 
Lodge, it certainly never hothered him more 
than it did his valiant son-in-law, who has 
never yet been in position where he couldn’t 
go ahead under his own colors. f 

Fortunately there have been no recent sug- 
gestions in this direction, although there 
have been some exclamations when the cap- 
tain, following his own bent and his convic- 
tions, has said and done things which his 
distinguished father-in-law could never be 
suspected of having advised. 

The men who harped most on the rela- 
tionship in 1902, and who predicted that the 
6th district would have no _ representative 
who could call his soul his own, have shifted 
to another position quite as absurd. 


There are few today who would have the 
hardihood to deny that Capt. Gardner is the 
architect of his own fortunes. His recent 
contest to save the custom-houses was 
crowned with success though he had to fight 
the organization to win out. 


The congressman has heen criticised some 
tor his attitude on the immigration bill. He 
came out with characteristic flat-footedness 
for the imposition of reasonable restrictions 
on immigration. He was immediately mis- 
understood. In all his efforts in the direction 
of amendment of the immigration laws he 
had practically one aim, and that was to 
hold in check the inpouring of the cheaper 
Italian labor from the southern part of Italy. 
And yet his opponents were quick to attempt 
a hefogging of the situation and succeeded 
to the extent of riling up a leading repre- 
sentative of the Hebrews. Of course this 
kind of opposition is entirely unfair but the 
congressman expects to live it down quite 
completely. 

The people like freedom in thought ana 
freedom in action even in a representative 
at Washington. Gardner has claimed and has 
exercised both, and he has be2n commended 
therefor. . 


It has been intimated that Sen. Schofield of 
Ipswich might lead the opposition forces. 
Mr. Schofield has had many successes ‘in 
politics and for a democrat has done wonder- 
fully well with republican votes. But he has 
never won a fight under just such conditions 
as would exist if he entered the lists with 
Cong. Gardner. As a matter of fact both 
men have mutual admirers, but these ad- 
mirers would see no reason for deserting the 
congressman at this time. At best Sen. 
Schofield could only hope to cut down Capt. 
Gardner’s plurality. This would be rather 
a hollow victory, after all, and the Ipswich 
man’s political career would have about 
closed. 


However, if there is to be a contest, Gard- 
ner’s friends say let it come. They don’t 
fear the result, and as for the congressman, 
the word isn’t in his lexicon. 
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PRACTICAL POLITICS. 


IN BUSINESS AND POLITICS 


Hon. John W. Weeks of Newton Has [ade Remarkable Record During 
: His Flrst Year in Congress—No Opposition to His Return. 


That the 12th Massachusetts congressional 
district chose wisely and well when it sent 
Hon. John W. Weeks of Newton as its rep- 
resentative .to the lower branch of con- 
gress has been amply demonstrated during 
the recent Session, and the satisfaction of 
his constituents will be manifested at the 
coming caucuses and subsequent election, 
when Capt. Weeks will be continued in the 
service so auspiciously hegun. There does 
not appear to be the slightest suggestion otf 
opposition within his own party, nor do 
there appear to be any aspirants worthy of 
his steel in the democratic ranks. Two 
years ago there was a spirited contest for 
the republican nomination, but this was 
comparatively short lived and will, doupt- 
not be renewed until such time as 
Cong. Weeks chooses to relinquish his seat. 

To follow Samuel L. Powers was some- 
thing to which any man might zealously as- 
pire and yet with much misgiving and some 
fainting, for the former congressman haa 
made a national reputation at Washington, 
had become -a recognized leader and was 
much in demand in political, social and press 
circles. The record established by Capt. 
Weeks, the cordial reception given by Mr. 
Powers’ former confreres, the evident re- 
gard for his opinion, the confidence placed 
in him by the leaders, and the attention 
given by the press—all of these things, rare 
in the case of a “first year man,” testify 
to his worth, his ability, his tact, his shrewd- 
ness and his popularity. 

Mr. Weeks has been an active member of 
congress. He did not content himself with 
waiting until he became acquainted with 
the ways of congress or until he had been 
there a second term; he made himself ac- 
quainted with the ways of legislation at 
once and went about the business of his 
state and people with the same zeal and 
purpose that has characterized all his efforts 
in life. A general characterization of Mr. 
Weeks’ initial service in the national house 
would be: ‘“‘He has done something; he has 
been a worker.” 

Mr. Weeks was more or less fortunate at 
the outset in the drawing of a seat, having 
for his nearest neighbors Rep. Sereno Payne 
of New York, leader of the house, and Rep. 
Samuel W. McCall of this state. In the mat- 
ter of committee assignments, he was, per- 
haps, a bit disappointed in not securing an 
appointment to the committee on naval af- 
fairs, but as another representative of this 
state, Cong. Roberts, had a place on that 
committee, the speaker did not care to name 
Weeks. Mr. Weeks was peculiarly well qual- 
ified to serve on the naval committee on ac- 
count of his training at the United States 
Naval academy and his experience in the 
Massachusetts Naval Brigade, which he 
commanded, and his service during the 
Spanish war. Nevertheless, his appoint- 
ment to the committee on banking and cur- 
rency was equally appropriate and no less 
important. This appointment was due to 


less, 


Mr. Weeks’ recognized high position in the 


financial circles of Boston and New York. 
He was also given a place on the committee 
on expenditures in the state department. 
Cong. Weeks’ activity in behalf of the old 
soldier is attested in the record that only 
one member of the Massachusetts delega- 
tion got more -pension bills through. He 
has been active in all the ways in which 
a member can take part in the affairs or 
congress, on the floor of the house, in com- 
mittee, andvyat hearings before committees 
of which he was not a member, as well as 
in looking after the interest of constituents 
before the various executive departments. 
His record in his first session in congress 
is an interesting one, demonstrating most 
emphatically his assiduous attention to mat- 
ters of local and general interest and his 
capacity for work and accomplishment. He 
introduced 63 bills and resolutions, 39 of 
which were pension bills, 10 for the relief 
of persons or estates, four on matters per- 
taining to the Naval Academy, three for the 
correction of military record. He intro- 
duced two measures concerning the frigate 
Constitution, one for its preservation, which 
was successful, and one for the purchase 
of a painting of the historic warship, which 
did not receive favorable report. His ac- 
tivity In behalf of a new custom house for 


Boston is well known. ‘The committee cut 
the custom house from the general appro- 
priation bill but gave $900,000 for the new 
appraiser’s stores, but Mr. Weeks hopes in 
the near future to»secure the much needed 
custom house. He addressed the house on 
11 occasions, entered into a number of in- 
teresting colloqguies with members on the 
floor, presided over the house twice, brought 
the committee on public grounds and build- 
ings to Boston in connection with his cus- 
tom house bill, took active part in -securing 
the passage of the naval militia bill, secured 
the U. 8S. S. Gloucester for Massachusetts, 
took active part in securing a Saturday half 
holiday for arsenals and Navy Yards, ana 
redrafted and materially aided in securing 
the passage of the bill increasing the loan- 
ing power of national banks. 

Those who heard Mr. Weeks deliver the 
address as chairman of the republican state 
convention last year know his powers as a 
public speaker. The favorable impression 
created then has been emphasized in Wash- 
ington, evidenced on more than one occa- 
sion, pronouncedly when before the com- 
mittee on public buildings and grounds in 
regard to the Boston custom house and 
when addressing the house in regard to haz- 
ing at Annapolis. On both these occa- 
sions, the press commented favorably, lay- 
ing particular stress on the absence of ora- 
torical effect, and the strength of a clear, 
concise statement. He made an excellent 
impression as a ready, easy speaker. Com- 
menting on the terse speech on hazing, 
lasting less than five minutes, the Wash- 
ington Post said: ‘“‘There was much con- 
fusion in the house during the discussion, 
but when Mr. Weeks of Massachusetts, now 
serving his first term in congress, prefaced 
his speech with the statement that he was a 
graduate of the Naval Academy and knew 
something of hazing, the members quieted 
instantly and began to-listen.” 

Another paper commenting on the same 
speech said: “As the Massachusetts 
member proceeded, democratic members 
from the opposite side of the house lined up 
two or three deep in the area in front of the 
speaker’s rostrum, and when he concluded 
there was a burst of loud and sincere ap- 
plause.’”’ 

Other notable efforts of Mr. Weeks are his 
speeches on the Philippine tariff and tariff 
revision and on the naval appropriation bill. 

A year ago Practical Politics said of Mr. 
Weeks: ‘‘The captain’s career has been re- 
plete with success. He did well as a ca- 
det at Annapolis; well in the naval service 
of his country. He has done well in busi- 
ness. 
ton,” and it can now add he has done well 
in congress. He has gained the confidence 
of his fellow members and will keep it; has 
demonstrated marked ability as a legislator: 
has shown a strength of character thet 
makes for lasting popularity and useful ser- 
vice. These qualities have already been 
recognized in national circles by his ap- 
pointment to membership on the executive 
committee of the republican congressional 
campaign committee. 

In 1888 he came to Boston and became as- 
sociated with Henry Hornblower in the 
banking and brokerage business, under the 
name of Hornblower & Weeks. A few years 
later Capt. Weeks, whose residence had been 
until that time in Boston, removed to West 
Newton, where he has since resided. For 
six years, from 1894 to 1900, he served as the 
commander of the naval hrigade, and at the 
conclusion of his service he was placed 
on the retired list as a commissioned of- 
ficer. He rendered the commonwealth dis- 
tinguished service while commanding the 
naval brigade, and during his six vears’ ser- 
vice he was a member of the military ex- 
amining board. 

When. the Spanish-American war broke 
out, Capt. Weeks at once offered his ser- 
vices, his commission being the third is- 
sued. He was given command of the sec- 
ond division of the auxiliary naval service, 
and in this capacity served until the close 
of hostilities. 

When he returned there was a quick rec- 
ognition of his services by his home city. 
Newton immediately elected him her mayor, 
Of his administration there have heen many 


He has done well as mayor of New--: 


flattering things said. The state has had 
a variety of business men as mayors of her 
cities, but Capt. Weeks was a shining exam- 
ple. Notwithstanding his important and en- 
grossing business undertakings, he gave to 
the administration of the city’s affairs not 
only his most careful attention, but a large 
part of his time. 

In his business career he has served as a 
railroad director and as vice-president of the 
First National Bank, and he is today in the 
directorate of numerous corporations. In 
financial circles his counsel has been hign- 
ly regarded, During the financial crisis in 
Boston, following the failure of the Glohe 
National Bank, the sound judgment ana 
prompt action of Capt. Weeks won the ad- 
miration of his business associates. He has 
been largely instrumental in building up th- 
Newtonville Trust company. 

In his political life Capt. Weeks has stood 
for all that is clean, honest and courageous. 
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PRACTICAL POLITICS. 


HAS KEPT FAITH WITH HIS CONSTITUENTS 


Hon. Charles Q. Tirrell of Natick Has Made Good His Ante-Election Prom 
ises—Practically No Opposition to His Return to Congress. 


When Hon. Charles Q. Tirreli of Natick 
first announced his candidacy for the con- 
gressional nomination in the 4th district, 
he did not make any high-sounding promises 
or pledges to his people as to what he would 
accomplish in the way of governmental re- 
forms in the event of his election. He lid 
not agree with his constituents to extend 
the boundary line of America over a great- 
er expanse of the earth, nor did he indulze 
in any outline sketches as to how the con- 
ditions in remote parts of the world might 
be bettered. He made his campaign on the 
plain, straightforward issue that he would 
devote his time in Washington to looking 
after the needs of his people. He ecx- 
pressed his desire to go there as their rep- 
resentative in the halls of legislation, to 
secure for them all the advantages that 
could possibly be secured; and assured his 
friends that the honer that comes to one 
who faithfully performs the duties of jis 
office would be ample reward. The voters 
of the district listened to his campaign argu- 
ments and then decided to take him at his 
word. He was elected. He has kept faith 
with those people from the day he first 
“stepped into the capitol to take his oath 
of office, and it is gratifving to note that 
his constituents are still with him heart 
and soul, in spite of ‘the futile attempts o1 
certain individuals to destroy their confi- 
dence in the man who has done his duty in 
every detail. 

The secret of his success is found in the 
fact that he not only is with the people, but 
is of the people. That fact was never more 
forcibly and conclusively shown than in 
the contest which was waged against him 
two years ago for the republican nomina- 
tion. At that time he was pitted against a 


iInan, young in years, with plenty of this 
world’s goods, who had been closely—and 
faithfully as well—connected with the in- 


terests of the republican party in his sec- 
tion of the state for some time. He made 
up his mind to go after the republican nom- 
ination with all the energy he could com- 
mand, and many of those who watched the 
early part of the campaign at that time 
closely believed that he would come pretty 
near attaining the object of his ambition. 
But they did not know the congressman 
and his hold on the plain people. In the 
end Tirrell won out in splendid fashion. 
There was no doubt as to the decisiveness 
of the victory, and the defeated man had 
to admit that he lost because the congress- 
man had too many friends in the district— 
too many peeple for whom he had done 
things; too many localities which had se- 
cured favors from the national government 
through the tireless efforts of the man 
who had been chosen to represent them. 
In short the result came about because of 
the fact that Tirrell had made good on his 
ante-election promises. That fact had been 
brought prominently to the front during 
the campaign. ‘Tirrell had announced thrt 
he was willing to let the whole matter rest 
solely on his record at Washington, and 
that record was known to almost every 
man in every city and town in the district. 

Since that time the same devotion to dvty 
has been his chief characteristic. The fact 
that he had won out against great odds 
might have given many another man an ex- 
cuse to rest on his laurels and let the af- 
fairs of his district take care of themselves 
until such time as he might desire another 
nomination and election. Not so with the 
congressman from Natick. The locaiity or 
the individual who wanted anything at 
Washington was given as much attention 
as ever, and the heads of departments at 
the national capital found Tirrell calling on 
them with the same frequency with which 
he had favored them at the beginning of his 
eareer. In this connection it is worth not- 
ing that a man who controls the affairs of 
one of the big departments at Washington 
paid the congressman a pretty compliment 
not long ago. He’was paying a visit to 
some of the Massachusetts institutions un- 
der his direction, and in conversation with a 
government official in this state began dis- 
cussing the merits of the various local rep- 
resentatives. He spoke favorably of the 
entire Bay State delegation, but paid Tir- 
rell the tribute of being the hardest plug- 
ger and the most persistent man in the lot 


in the matter of pushing individual claims 
for men who lived within the confines of 
his district. 


In view of these facts it was no more than’ 


would be expected that his pathway this 
year should be free from obstructions. Marly 
in the year hints were given out periodical- 
ly that he would meet with opposition. Can- 
didates in various parts of the district sprang 
up and basked in the limelight for brief ne- 
riods of time, and then’ gradually the 
“booms’’ died away and the road to re- 
nomination and re-election became as clear 
and straight as ever. A few weeks ago, it 
is true, another name appeared in the press 
in connection with the congressional honor. 
It was sent forth with the full consent of 
the owner, in fact the announcement first 
came from the lips of the man himself; but 
it reached its greatest force at the time of 
that announcement. It has not been able 
to stand the light of publicity and already 
is so far on the wane that a mighty power- 
ful microscope would be needed to discover 
where it: has made any abrasion on the 
cuticle of the congressman’s prowess. It 
is a hard matter to persuade the average 
New England Yankee to go back on the 
man who has done things for him simpiv 
because some other man wants his job. He 
is more inclined to resent the presumption 
of such intruders vehemently, and _ this 
seems to be the case here. Natick still 
holds true to her favorite son; Framingham 
and the other towns in the immediate vicin- 
ity also take to themselves a part of that 
local pride which is felt within the limits 
of the municipality wherein the congress- 
man resides; Marlboro points to her new 
federal building and is pleased at the .p- 
portunity to exvress her gratitude to the 


man who made it possible; Waltham remem- 
bers Tirrell’s able defense of her great in- 
dustry on the floor of the national house of 
representatives, and the smaller towns ind 
villages are still shouting his praises because 
of the advantages of the rural free delivery 
system. Back of all these are the aged and 
disabled veterans, whose pension claims 
have been brought out of the obscurity of 
department pigeonholes and pushed through 
to be granted; and thousands of others can 
testify to the attention which Tirrell has 
given to matters unimportant perhaps to 
the general public, but of inestimable value 
and significance to the narties directly af- 
fected and benefited. 

This explains the supreme confidence of 
the congressman and his friends in the out- 
come of the caucuses a few weeks later. 
No more than a casual survey of the 4th 
district situation is necessary to show that 
there is nothing to it but the renomination 
and re-election of Hon. Charles Q. Tirrell 
for another two-year term in congress. ‘I'ar- 
iff reformers may rave and declaim that 
the present schedule of duties on foreiga 
goods is radically wrong, and that changes 
must be made all along the Jine in order 
that the commercial prestige of the coun- 
try may be maintained; stand-patters may 
as vehemently announce that this is the 
greatest era of prosperity the United States 
has known since the 13 colonies shook cff 
the yoke of allegiance to Great Britain and 
set up in business for themselves. The ar- 
guments of neither side will heve any bear- 
ing on the congressional election in the 4th 
district. The people there know that they 
have secured things at Washington during 
the past few vears, and that their agent in 
these transactions has been the agile little 
attorney from the town of Natick. And 
that issue will be of sufficient weight to set- 
tle the question. 

Charles Q. Tirrell was born in Sharon in 
1844. He graduated from Dartmouth college 
in 1866 and was admitted to the bar in 1870. 
He was elected to the Massachusetts house 
of representatives in 1872 and served in the 
state senate in: 1882; 
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PRACTICAL POLITICS. 


COUNTS ON HIS LOYALTY TO HIS PEOPLE 


Hon. Andrew J. Peters, Candidate for Democratic Congressional Nomina- 


tion in 11th District, Popular With Democrats and 


Republicans in His Own Section. 


The candidacy of Hon. Andrew J. Peters 
for the democratic nomination for congress 
in the 11th district brings to the front one of 
the most prominent young men in public 
life today, a young man who as a legisla- 
tor in either branch achieved marked dis- 
tinction, and who as a tawyer of ability in 
that great profession has always striven to 
serve with faithfulness his constituency. 
Andrew J. Peters is not the type of a poli- 
tician which that word popularly implies, 
but a sound and sensible public servant, a 
young man who by his own efforts has ris- 
en to a place of prominence. This was done 
by keeping his word with the people who 
reposed confidence in him. Many a man en- 
ters the political realm full of promises 
which are forgotten as soon as the votes are 
counted and the candidate is elected. Not 
so in the case of the former senator from 
the 8th Suffolk district. Entering the con- 
test for an election from his own ward for 
the house, he succeeded in replacing a re- 
publican, and again when nominated for the 
senate was twice elected from a district that 
is also under ordinary conditions republican. 
His plurality was 736 the first time and 
was increased 1600 in his second election. As 
in the house, so it was in the senate. When- 
ever Sen. Peters had any legislation to of- 
fer or advocate, he was always accorded 
the greatest consideration, and invariably 
his efforts in securing legislation were suc- 
cessful. There was no wild cat legislation 
from Sen. Peters’ pen, but sound and sen- 
sible suggestions which are to be found in 
the form of law on the statute books. 

While a member of the upper branch his 
most important work was done on the com- 
mittee on banks and banking and the com- 
mittee on the judiciary. On the former, he 


was largely responsible for the success of 
the general trust company bill, one of the 
most important pieces of legislation placed 
on the statute books during that time. He 
also had charge of the measure which callea 
for the sale of bonds hy public auction. 
Previously the state treasurer had consult- 
ed with a few of the leading financial in- 
stitutions in the state and had placed the 
bonds with them, while other companies, 
who might be anxious to secure the issue, 
or a part thereof, were not aware that 
they had been disposed of. The bill which 
Sen. Peters so successfully carried through 
was a decided improvement on the old sys- 
tem and the press of the entire state com- 
mented favorably on the matter. During 
his first year he also showed his friendli- 
ness to those who have to work for their 
own livelihood by having passed a. bill 
which prevented the proprietors of depart- 
ment stores from employing minors and 
children overtime during the Christmas 
and holiday rush. 

On the committee on the judiciary he was 
responsible to a large-degree for the passage 
of the bill which allowed judges of the muini- 
cipal court to place people arrested for 
drunkenness on probation provided they had 
not been arrested for that offense more 
than twice within one year. From the same 
committee he also secured the passage 91 
the law in behalf of those convicted of mis- 
demeanor. Previously the person convicted, 
if unable to pay the fine imposed by the 
judge, was sent to one of the institutions. 
Under the new law which Sen. Peters had 
enacted the judge may place the convictea 
party on probation until he can pay the fine 
accordingly as he is able. 

Since leaving college Sen. Peters has given 


his whole time to his district and never 
once in his career has he discriminated be- 
tween republicans or democrats in rendering 
a public service, realizing that while his 
election was due to his democratic support- 
ers, he was the senator of the entire dis- 
trict and that people who honestly differed 
with him. were entitled to-his services, they 
being a part of his constituency. As a law- 
yer he has never allowed his interest in his 
profession to flag because of his legislative 
duties, but instead he has kept in close 
touch with the movements of the courts, ad- 
vancing his many clients with a keen judg- 
ment at all times resulting in a satisfactory 
solution of problems as they presented them- 
selves. 

His 
Plain, 
ing his 
had his 


Forest Hills, Jamaica 
Roxbury and West Roxbury, dur- 
two years in the upper branch 

undivided attention. This is 
natural in view of the fact that he 
as well as his parents were born 
and brought up in that section of the city. 
There was no distinction made in rendering 
public service on his part, consequently the 
people in the district felt that they had at 
last a representative who kept faith with 
them on every occasion. Although the sen- 
ate has been presided over by republicans 
Sen. Peters’ signal ability has kept him to 
the front. He has served on all of the promi- 
nent committees and his judgment charac- 
terized him as a man who has an excellent 
temperament, just the kind needed in the 
judiciary of Massachusetts. 

The 11th district has been for four years 
represented by Cong. John A. Sullivan, also 
of the democratic faith. Like Cong. Sulli- 
van, Sen. Peters is also a young man, but 
of long and extensive experience. The per- 
formance of public duty is'as sacred to him 
as if it was rendering a service to a client 
in a legal case. Sen. Peters is a careful 
and concise speaker, more on the line of a 
man who studies his subject and therefore 
speaks with perfect knowledge of all con- 
ditions. His legislative record is free from 
seandal or taint of any kind and his nomi- 
nation by the democrats would make that 
party’s chances excellent. His campaign 
will be vigorous and his friends feel sure ot 
success. 
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Essex District— Remarkably Successful in the Business World. 


The candidacy of James F. Shaw of Man- 
chester for election to the state senate froin 
the 8d Essex district is consonant with the 
characteristics of the man. Defeats never 
dismay him. He.views them as the fortunes 
of strife and returns to the combat with re- 
newed energy’ and never waning courage. 
His is a sanguine temperament, supported 
by an indomitable will and a determination 
for victory. His re-entry into the field for 
senatorial honors, has, therefore, occasioned 
not the slightest surprise among his friends, 
and his success at the fall elections is con- 
fidently expected. Mr. Shaw is a keen and 
shrewd observer of men and affairs and the 
lessons of defeat or victory in whatever 
field of endeavor are never iost. 

The conditions under which the contest 
was made last year do not now obtain, or 
have so changed as to operate to the hene- 
fit of Mr. Shaw. Not the least of these 
changes is the determination of Sen. Scho- 
field, who accomplished the defeat of Mr. 
Shaw, not to contest for the senatorial seat 
again this year. There is no gainsaying the 
assertion that Sen. Schotield is one of the 
foremost vote-getters hereakout and orob- 
ably there is no other democrat in the dis- 
trict that could overturn a nominal repub- 
lican majority of 3000; so that with the re- 
moval of Sen. Schofield from the field, Mr. 
Shaw should have no difficulty in coming to 
the. senate. 

Although Mr. Shaw has not held political 
office, he.is by no means a novice in the 
realm of practical politics. He has taken ac- 
tive part if several memorable campaigns 
and has become directly identified with 
state and county politics. His father, form- 
er State Treasurer.Hon. E. P. Shaw, is num- 
bered among the ’‘‘war-horses”’ of the party, 
and it was in a stern:schoo] that the younger 
Shaw received tuition. When the elder Shaw 
was a candidate for congress, the Essex dis- 
trict witnessed a contest which for warmth 
has rarely been equalled. Of course, Mr. 
Shaw worked hard in his. father’s interest 
with a zeal and earnestness that won him 
not only admiration but a host of friencls. 
The bitterness of that fight has long passea 
and the friends then made remain staunch 
supvorters. tcday. Then the campaign of 
last year was little less strenuous than the 
memorable congressional fight, so that Mr.. 
Shaw will enter the contest the coming fail 
thoroughly equipped in the matter of experi- 
ence. 

While the name of Shaw has been known 
for many years in the political affairs of the 
commonwealth, neither the elder nor the 
younger Shaw have relied thereon for influ- 
ence or preferment. It has been better known 
in business cireles, particularly in the devel- 
opment of great and useful street railways. 
The candidate with his father has been. the 
pioneer in this state in the enterprise of 
high-speed interurban roads, which bids fair 
to revolutionize modes of transportation, an 
enterprise which naturally brings them into 
more direct competition with the steam roads 
and as naturally engenders their opposition. 
Every step of the way has been marked by 
conflict, so that the splendid successes have 
been deserved. and worthy. 


It has been aptly remarked that ‘‘the story 
of the ‘successes and achievements of the 
Shaws in railway operation is not half as 
interesting or instructive as the story of the 
hardships and the difficulties which beset 
their path,” but successes that are gained 
without hardship and difficulty are rarely in- 
teresting. The story of the building and op- 
eration of the Boston & Worcester Streeu 
Railway company by the Shaws; a road con- 
ceded to be the type and model of interurban 
railway in this state, would be an exemplitfi- 
cation of the characteristics of James F. 
Shaw far more than the accomplishment ot 
material construction and engineering skill. 
It is a monument to ability, tact, courage 
and mastery. At every step of the way ob- 
stacles were encountered and overcome. The 
Shaws and their associates met opposition, 
not only from legitimate competitors, but 
from authorities whose apparent unfriendlii- 
ness was not due to any regard for public 
welfare. The sound business judgment and 
mature experience of Hon. HE. P. Shaw, to- 
gether with the zeal, energy and resource- 
fulness of James F. Shaw, surmounted all 
difficulties, and the road today is a business 


success and a precurser of other successes 
along the same line in different parts ol! the 
state. ' 

Yhis and ‘Similar experiences have had an 
excellent effect upon the younger Shaw. Na- 
turally impulsive, inclined to be headstrong, 
apt to chafe under restraint, strenuous and 
filled with red blood, ‘Jim’? Shaw would in 
the former days have given ‘little heed to 
tact; but now, while still possessing the 
same admirable qualities, he has them well 
in hand, has gained a _ balance,.is: better 
poised, shows tine sagacity, and is recog- 
nized in the divining business world as a 
sterling force. He demonstrated all this to 
a marked degree when he sought to get a 
charter for an interurban road between Bos- 
ton and. Providence from the legislature two 
years ago, when other cOMpanies SOught the 
same, a contest which resulted in the ap- 
pointment of a special committee to revise 
the railroad and street railway laws. His 
uniform genialness, yet never lacking in dig- 
nity, his genuine goodfellowship, never 
breeding undue familiarity, his respect for 
the opinion of others, while holding fast to 
his’ own belief, won him general respect and 
no end of friends. 

None deny that Mr. Shaw is well equipped 
for legislative work. He is thoroughly con- 
versant with the needs of the Essex dis- 
trict, but his many interésts throughout the 
state would enhance his value to the entire 
state and not confine his view to Essex 
alone. He has important business and poli- 
tical connections here and there in the com- 
monwealth, .which would-doubtless prove of 
value to his constituency. He is a good con- 
versationalist, makes friends readily and 
holds them, and is a public speaker of no 
mean parts. These are all essential quali- 
ties in the make-up of the successful legis- 
lator. There have been members of the 
legislature absolutely unknown to their 
fellows, whose service has been limited io 
answering roll-calls and whose influence in 
shaping or suggesting legislation has been 
absolutely nil. Such would never be the 
record of Mr. Shaw. His district and the 
state would be represented in no doubtful or 
quiescent manner. Essex would be heard 
from again. 


Personally Mr. Shaw is cordial, agreeable 
and approachable. Tall and straight and 
strong, he is good to look at. His eye is 
clear and never flinches; 
stant if inscrutible; his carriage dignified and 
manly. He is a hard worker and knows how 
to accomplish things. He enjoys the fel- 
lowship of his kind, is a rare entertainer, 
knows how to leave the affairs of his of- 
fice behind, and become at once the genial 
and hospitable host. He is loyal to his 
friends, even if that loyalty necessitates the 
abnegation of self-interests. His fairness is 
as well-known as his business acumen, re- 
fusing to take advantage even of an enemy 
where the temptation must have been strong 
and the occasion warrantable. He is de- 
servedly and naturally popular, and his suc- 
cesses, due to application, much toil, dili- 
gence, and persevering concentration, bring 
credit to himself and pleasure to his friends 
and supporters. 

James F. Shaw was born July 18, 18738, in 
Newburyport. He had been associated with 
his father in business for some time during 
the development of their plans for the exten- 
sive business which they are now conduct- 
ing. In due course of time the firm of James 
F. Shaw & Co. was formed, succeeding the 
old regime, and the younger Shaw entered 
upon his career of larger activity in street 
railway construction and management at 
the head of the new concern in 1897. 

The first work was done in Essex county, 
in Haverhill, Amesbury and Gloucester. 
Then came the building of a line connect- 
ing Wakefield, Stoneham, Reading and Ar- 
lington. Then the field in Plymouth and 
Bristol counties attracted their attention, 
and connections between Brockton and the 
surrounding country were developed. Provi- 
dence, Worcester, Framingham and Marl- 
boro also became centres of lines under their 
control, and the Boston & Worcester line 
was built and equipped, as well as the 
Providence & Tall River line, while others 
are now projected. He is also interested in 
financial institutions, and is vice-president 
of the Malden Trust company. 

Amid the stress of business, Mr. Shaw has 
found time to develop his social inclinations 
and to take. the necessary recreation which 
keeps a man of affairs sound in body and 
mind as well as intent upon his material in- 
terests. He is a Mason, a member of the 
B. A. A., the Algonquin and Exchange clubs 
of Boston, the Pentucket club of Haverhill, 
the Salem club, Dalton club of Newburyport, 
Commonwealth club of Gloucester, Worces- 
ter club, Newton club, American Yacht club 
and Hssex County club. 
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CONDITIONS IN DISTRICT FAVOR McMANUS 


Survey of the Situation in the Ist [Middlesex Senatorial District Indicates 
Election of Natick Representative to Succeed 
Pres. Dana in Upper Branch. 


A canvass of the Ist Middlesex senatorial 
district made during the week indicates that 
Rep. Edward L. McManus of Natick will 
be the choice of the republicans to succeed 
Pres. William F. Dana, whose recent eleva- 
tion to the bench made possible a contest 
for the seat. While a majority of the dele- 
gates will go to the convention unpledged, 
nevertheless, the trend of opinion, as well 
as the assurances of delegates, which are 
tantamount to pledges, seem to warrant 
the belief that McManus will be the next 
senator from the district. 

The recent important legislative services 
of Mr. McManus, the fact that he is now a 
member of the general court, that he is a 
member of the important recess committee 
to revise and consolidate the general laws 
of the commonwealth relating to the ob- 
Servance of the Lord’s Day, that he was one 


The other candidates, all of whom have 
served in the house from the representative 
districts included in the senatorial district, 
are George L. Hemenway of Hopkinton, C. 
J. McPherson of South Framingham and §. 
O. Staples of Framingham. Their service 
being more remote than that of Mr. McMan- 
us, and of a less virile character, will not 
have the same bearing on the minds of the 
voters, and presumably of the delegates to 
the convention. 

The district, which was not changed in 
this year’s redistricting, comprises the fol- 
lowing places: Ashland, Framingham, Hol- 
liston, Hopkinton, Natick, Newton, Sherborn, 
Watertown and Weston. The convention 
will have 49 delegates divided as follows: 
Ashland 2, Framingham 8, Holliston 2, 
Hopkinton 2, Natick 6, Newton 20, Sher- 
born 1, Watertown 6, and Weston 2. 


EDWARD L. [cflANUS. 


of the recognized leaders in the house dur- 
ing the past two sessions, that he accom- 
plished much for the district, are all po- 
tent factors influencing the people of the 


district in his favor. He has made a record 
as a live, resourceful, diligent, fearless and 
eonservative legislator, and citizens like a 
man who represents them in fact as well as 
ip name, 


Whatever strength Hemenway may. gather 
will come from the 19th Middlesex repre- 
sentative district, which includes the towns 
of Ashland, Holliston, Hopkinton and Sher- 
born. So far as these towns are concerned, 
Hemenway appears to be assured of only 
the two delegates from his home town, Hop- 
kinton. The chairman of the town com- 
mittee of Ashland, himself an ex-represen- 


tative, is said to have had inclinations sen- 
ateward and considers his right as good as 
that of Mr. Hemenway, so far as the matter 
of public service is concerned. This delega- 
tion is unpledged, but is said to lean toward 
McManus rather than toward Hemenway. 
The same is true of Holliston and Sher- 
born, where the Ganvassers for ‘McPherson 
and Staples have met with no convincing 
success. 

With two aspirants from Framingham, the 
individual strength is of course weakened 
by the division of the delegation. Both 
McPherson and Staples are working hard 
to secure supporters and opinions are at 
variance as to the result. Information from 
hitherto reliable sources. indicates thar 
McPherson will have -a majority ,of the 
Framingham delegates, an estimate being 
that McPherson will have 6 and! Staples 2. 

Natick naturally will line up for. McManus 
solidly. The McManus campaign managers 
are also claiming the full delegation from 
Weston and Watertown, although the two 
Framingham candidates look for support 
from both those towns. In Watertown, how- 
ever, the only delegation filed this week is 
pledged to McManus. 

The test, however, is in Newton with its 
20 delegates and’ the power to decide the 
contest. Some of the Newton men have it 
that the city delegation will take a place on 
the top of the fence and let the fellows from 
the upper end of the district fight it out, 
and that the man coming into the conven- 
tion with the largest “‘up end’’ support will 
receive the Newton vote. If this were the 
case, it may be conceded that McManus will 
be the choice, as he outsteps McPherson at 
the start. The allegation concerning New- 
ton’s course, however, must be taken mere- 
ly as such, for it is known that many of 
the Newton leaders -favor the candidacy of 
McManus, while some of the delegatés are 
said to be with Staples. If, however, Sta- 
ples fails to secure his home support, it 
cannot for a moment be expected that his 
few Newton followers will vote for him. 

Viewing the situation as it is today, 
there seems to be no doubt of the selection 
of McManus. With three candidates resi- 
dent in the upper part of the district, the 
delegations there are bound to be more or 
less split, and McManus will get his share. 
He will have the six votes from Natick, 
which will off-set the six that McPherson 
is said to have in Framingham, and will 
also have the eight delegates from Water- 
town and Weston. If Newton sits on the 
fence, McManus would then have a majority 
of the votes and consequently secure the 
support of Newton, but if Newton imme- 
diately registers her choice, McManus is as- 
sured of sufficient support to win. 
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CANDIDATE FOR CONGRESS IN THE FIFTH 


‘Frank E. Dunbar of Lowell, Who is Waging a Determined Contest 


Against Hon. Butler Ames for a Seat 
in National Legislature 


The progress of the congressional cam- 
paign in the 5th district between Butler 
Ames and Frank EK. Dunbar, both of Lowell, 


clearly demonstrates that the congressman 
has the fight of his life on his hands. From 
the time the candidacy of Dunbar was 
first announced his name was received with 
enthusiasm from one end of the district to 
another, and as the weeks have rolled on 
and both candidates have been canvassing 
every nook and corner, the enthusiasm has 
increased. The most favorable sign of the 
times, perhaps, is the support that Dunbar 
is receiving from the active business men in 
the district. It is not a difficult matter for 
any man with ordinary political acumen to 
gather to his standard men who are inter- 
ested in the game of politics for what there 
is in it for gain for themselves; but when 
the business men, the leading merchants of 
cities the size of Lawrence and Lowell, come 
out strongly in favor of the candidacy ot 
any particular candidate, that candidate 
must of necessity possess certain qualities 
which bring him pre-eminently to the fore. 


That is the condition which exists in the 


5th district today. In Lowell the work 
which Attorney Dunbar has done in the 
past in the way of reorganization of bank- 
rupt mill corporations has worked decidedly 
to his advantage; and in the city of Law- 
rence the sentiment among the business men 
is almost unanimously for him. The real 
interests of the people of the 5th district 
are bound up in the manufacturing indus- 
tries which thrive within that section of the 
state, and in order that those interests may 
be properly guarded and cared for the dis- 
trict should have a real business man to 
represent them in the national halls of legis- 
lation. That is the ‘spirit which prompts 
the voters to turn to the Dunbar banner. 
Something more is required of the man who 
would successfully represent such a district 
than the ability to shine at pink teas and 
social gatherings in the capital city. 

Frank E. Dunbar, who aspires to wrest 
the honor trom the present incumbent, is a 
native of the city of Pittsfield. He was 
born there about 37 years ago. He has been 
a resident of Lowell 16 years and in that 
time has become a part of the real business 
and commercial welfare of the city. His 
opponent has tried to use the argument 
against Mr. Dunbar that because of his com- 
paratively short residence in the city of 
Lowell, he is rather presumptuous in asking 
the voters to bestow upon him the highest 
honor withirt their gift. But the argument 
has failed to impress, for those who have 
followed the careers of both men know that 
the Dunbar influence quite overshadows that 
of the well-groomed congressman as far as 
the commercial standard of the city is con- 
cerned. 

Mr. Dunbar’s achievements in the busi- 
ness line are so well known that they hardly 
need repeating, but it might be well to cite 
one or two instances of particular interest 
at this time, when his principal political op- 
ponent is talking of business sagacity and 
“carpet-bagging.”” A few years ago the 
Boott cotton mills had gone down steadily 
until the management was obliged to close 
its doors and send 3000 or more operatives 
into the streets. Times were not particularly 
prosperous and the people identified with 
the mills declined to go any further. There 
was every evidence that the corporation 
would be broken up and a huge hole made 
in the celebrated river wall of mills. In. the 
face of these circumstances Lowell peopie, 
with the exception of a very few, refused 
to put in their money and mill people and 
banking houses elsewhere turned the project 
down. The operatives besieged the office 
of Mr. Dunbar, then counsel for the cor- 
poration, to ascertain the prospect of work 
in the near future, while some made prepara- 
tions to leave the city. Mr. Dunbar then 
set about to reorganize the corporation and 
did so in March, 1905. An unusual incident 
in connection with the reorganization was 
the fact that the new owners of the property, 
after purchasing and financing it, offered the 
shares of the new company pro rata, to the 
shareholders of the old mill, making no 
charge for underwriting as is always done 


in such cases. As a matter of fact, after 
this reorganization had been effected and 
the new management had gotten under way, 
many of the old stockholders took up the 
stock offered in the new corporation. The 
mill is an old one and to operate it suc- 
cessfully, to equip it with modern machinery 
and provide modern arrangements, will take 
time, but the work is going on steadily and 
it. is believed satisfactorily under the untir- 
ing efforts of the new management. The 
mill has recently increased the wages of its 
operatives between 5 and 6 percent, and its 
3000 employes look upon Mr. Dunbar as their 
special benefactor and friend. 


Mr. Dunbar also reorganized the Lowell 


graduated in 1890. Immediately after fin- 
ishing his classical course Mr. Dunbar went 
to Lowell and took up the study of law in 
the office of ex-Judge Charles §S. Lilley...As 
soon as he had acquired a legal residence 
in Lowell he became identified with the rank 
and file of the republican party and was 
admitted to the local party councils. In 1892, 
while yet a law student, the party securea 
his appointment as a registrar of voters 
for a three-year term, the position paying 
the munificient salary of $500 per year, which 
he frankly admits was no small help to him 
at that time. In 1893 he was admitted to 
the bar and a few months later, when Judge 
Lilley was raised to the bench, Mr. Dunbar 
resigned his position as registrar and took 
up Judge Lilley’s law practice, representing 
many of the biggest interests in Lowell. The 
older heads looked askance at the youthful 
lawyer assuming the grave responsibility of 
Judge Lilley’s office, and Mr. Dunbar’s early 
career was closely watched. In a short time 


it became apparent to all that the business 
had fallen into competent hands. Despite his 
great law practice Mr. Dunbar kept up his 
interest in the party affairs and served as 
a ward chairman for several terms. 


He was 


FRANK E. DUNBAR 


Hosiery company and placed it on a paying 
basis, while he was actively concerned in 
the recent National bank consolidation in 
this city. With his great business interests 
to demand attention Mr. Dunbar gives but 
little time to social life, preferring to spend 
what leisure he has in the bosom of his 
family. He is a member of the Yorick Club, 
but of no other social organization. He is 
a director and voluntary counsel of a num- 


ber of local charities, including the Ayer 

home, Lowell General hospital and Minis- 

try-at-large. , i 
Mr. Dunbar received his early education 


in the public schools of Pittsfield and later 
attended 4mberst college, from which he 


frequently consulted by the party leaders 
and his judgment on matters political was 
unerring. He never sought office until 1904 
when he defeated Alonzo G. Walsh, former 
chairman of the republican city committee, 
for delegate to the national convention af- 
ter a spirited, but thoroughly friendly, con- 
test. 

In his present quest of a seat in the na- 
tional legislature he is waging a determined 
fight. He is out to win by every fair means 
in his power and from reports which con- 
tinue to come in daily from all parts of the 
district the signs point to another successful 
achievement to be added to a list already 
quite lengthy and interesting. 
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HIS WHIRLWIND CAMPAIGN FOR CONGRESS 


Joseph F. O’Connell of Dorchester Making Lively Canvass for the Seat 
Formerly Held by Cong. William S. [cNary. 


Joseph F. O’Connell, candidate for the 
democratic nomination for congress in th* 
10th district, is using as a campaign motto, 
the phrase ‘Able, Active, Aggressive.” 
O’Connell’s ability as a lawyer is generally 
acknowledged both by the political leadeis 
and by those in touch with the courts. His 
activity has, in the space of a half dozen 
years, made him one of the best known dem- 
ocrats of the state, though he is a young 
man and has never held elective or appoint- 
ive political office. His aggressiveness is 
the chief characteristic of his make-up. It 
matters not whether his antagonist be a 
judge or lawyer of high renown, politicar 
leader or corporation director, the convic- 
tions of O’Connell’s mind are spoken with 
an earnestness and fire that wins immediate 
respect. Possessed of decided oratorical tal- 
ent, a good presence on the platform, a 
splendid vocabulary that permits him .0 
speak with ease, and devoid of fear, O’Con- 
nell can thunder out a speech at the rate of 
200 words a minute. Since the beginning of 
the present year he has heen stumping the 
10th district, lecturing before fraternal 30- 
cieties, speaking at public gatherings, deliv- 
ering set addresses, giving impromptu and 
informal talks at social clubs. He has av- 
eraged 10 speeches a week, and the tre- 
mendous strain on his voice and physical 
make-up has had apparently no effect. When 
at college, O’Connell was a good athlete. 
He played baseball, catching behind the 
bat in the days when it required more 
nerve than at present; he played football; 
and as a track athlete he won medals, cups 
and other trophies. The strong physiqne 
has been of great benefit to him in his poli- 
tical contests, making it possible for him to 
withstand the greatest of campaign strains. 

The Dorchester candidate is not a prod- 
uct of the North end, though often thought 
to be. He was born at Dorchester, but was 
schooled at the Jesuit parochial school (St. 
Mary’s) at the North End. Attendance at 
that school gave him a wide acquaintance 
with the boys of the North and West ends, 
and many have thought he was a native 
“Dearo.’’ O’Connell was an excellent schol- 
ar and won a scholarship for the full seven- 
year course at Boston college. Seven years 
appealed to the active boy as too long a time, 


and by dint of hard study he made the 
course in five. While a student at Boston 
college he earned the respect of the late 


Fr. Fulton, the noted Jesuit. Mr. O’Connell, 
Sr., is engaged in the business of plasterer 
and mason. He had the contract to plaster 
the new buildings of the college. He suf- 
fered an injury and the responsibility of 
fulfilling the contract fell to the student- 
son. ‘Joe’’ was equal to the task. He hired 
the employes, laid out their work, pur- 
chased the materials, suvervised the eén- 
tire job, and carried it to completion. He 
was then but a boy of 18 years, and the 
reverend professors who observed him in 
the schoolroom and on the stagings in the 
new buildings marvelled at his executive 
ability and capacity for work. O’Connell 
took his degree with the class of ’93 and then 
entered the Harvard law school, graduating 
from the latter in 1896, the youngest man 
of the class. 

Political leaders have asked O’Connell why 
he never essayed to secure election to the 
city council or the state legislature. 

“T cannot afford to take membership in 
either body,’’ he has answered; “I am de- 
pendent on my law practice to provide me 
a livelihood, and it would be too great a 


sacrifice to take office in either the city 
council or the legislature. 
“Then why seek congress,’ he has been 


asked, and the prompt answer has been: 

“The winning of a seat in congress is 
worth a great sacrifice. It has been my am- 
bition since childhood, and with the money 
which I have saved to make this fight, ana 
to defray my expenses while at Washington, 
I feel that I can make the sacrifice.’’ 

O’Connell, since he entered politics, has 
not travelled along roadways strewn with 
roses, flanked by influential friends pulling 
him ahead. Rather has the roadway been 
studded with rock, and lined with men who 
have fought to push him hack. Unaided by 
influence he has fought in his home dis- 
trict until recognized as a _ power. His 
ability as a public speaker, and his activity 
and aggressiveness as a leader of men have 
brought him to the front. When the last 
mayoralty campaign drew near, O’Connell 
was sought for by the contending forces. He 
declared for Fitzgerald, fought for him on 
the stump, made it possible for Fitzgerala 
to carry every precinct in Ward 20, and ex- 
erted a powerful influence in other wards ©1 
Dorchester and the 10th congressional dis- 
trict. 

The present campaign for congress is the 
second one O’Connell has engaged in. Two 
years ago, when no one else had the temerity 
to fight William S. McNary, O’Connell con- 
sented. At the outset he was classed as a 
10 to 1 loser. But he surprised everybody. 
He fought a good campaign, and was de- 
feated by a narrow margin. That campaign 
brought O’Connell to the front. 

O’Connell is not easily dismayed. In the 
present campaign he had figured on the 
support of Mayor Fitzgerald and the ad- 
ministration, but early in July the mayor 
declared he would be neutral as between 
O’Connell and Edward L. Logan. It took 
O’Connell less than an hour to regain his 
composure, and before the day was over 
he had engaged sign-painters and printers 
to rush out campaign orders, and called to- 
gether his forces. His first move was to 
send to each democratic voter in the dis- 
trict a personal letter announcing his can- 
didacy. A postal card was enclosed asking 
the voter to signify his intention as to 
whether or not he would vote for the Dor- 
chester candidate. Four thousand replies 
were received and with these pledges at his 
back O’Connell began his active fighting. 

Early campaigning is generally fraugnt 
with some danger, but O’Connell avoided the 
pitfalls. He got the ‘‘jump’’ on his oppon- 
ents and his campaign has moved along 
smoothly and with precision. His principai 
opponent, Edward L. Logan, has unlimited 
financial resources, but O’Connell, by get- 
ting an early start, got unlimited advertis- 
ing. The steady campaigning since last 
January has also told, and the Dorchester 
candidate, when the formal stump work 
began, had completed the preliminary club- 
room, dance, picnic and hand-shaking fea- 
tures, and was ready to batter at his op- 
ponent with all the force, energy and fire 
that a powerful voice and natural ability 


permits. 
O’Connell is supremely confident of win- 
ning, and figures on sweeping the entire 


district. He has worked night and day for 
two years, and figures on capturing prac- 
tically every ward in the district. 

Joseph F. O’Connell is a member of the 
Boston Bar Association; Boston Club, Cath- 
olic Union of Boston; Catholic Club of New 


York; Catholic Alumni Sodality; Catholic 
Club of Dorchester; Division 76 A. O. H.; St. 
James Court No. 54 M. C. O. F.; Celtic Club 
of South Boston; Charitable Irish Society; 
Boston Lodge of Elks; Bay State Conclave 
Heptasophs; Ashmont Club; Young Men’s 
Democratic Club of Ward 20; Harvard Law 
School Association; Economic Club, and Dovr- 
chester Gentlemen’s Driving Club. 
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This statement seems impossible, never- 
theless it is true, where money is invested in 
properly handled orange groves; government 
statistics and the experience of expert fruit 
growers, all show that an acre of fruit land 
planted to oranges, will produce 1000 boxes 
of fruit yearly in 
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POLITICAL CONDITIONS IN THE BAY STATE 


Interesting and Complicated Situation Which Confronts the Voters Today 
—Contests for Governorship and Lieutenant-Governorship and 
‘ the [len Who Will Participate Therein. 


The good citizens of the commonwealth of 
Massachusetts are 
not participants in, one of the most inter- 
esting political controversies that 
stirred the state. Already lines are practi- 


cally drawn in the contests for the governor- 
ship and the lieutenant-governorship. The 
republican nomination for the first place on 
the ticket is assured Gov. Guild, without a 
ticket Eugene N. Foss, undaunted by past 
defeats, is an active candidate against Lieut.- 
Gov. Eben S. Draper of Hopedale, who 
seeks renomination and re-election. 

‘On the democratic side of the fence the 
indications are that John B. Moran of Bos- 
ton, district attorney for Suffolk county, 
will be practically unopposed for the guber- 
natorial nomination. Thus far there has 
been practically little interest in the second 
place on the democratic ticket, and though 
“safe and sane’ men have promised a man 
for at least this place, they have failed to 
excite much interest, and Moran and his 
friends apparently care little to whom the 
lieutenant-governorship nomination goes. 

Seldom has the situation been more in- 
volved in this commonwealth and at no 
time has the republican party, as such, been 
in poorer shape for a hard fight. The effect 
of the narrow margins by which republican 
cundidates scored their victories in the good 
old republican state of Maine a few days 
ago must be felt this fall in Massachusetts 
and every other New England state. The 
continued lack of the old fashioned repub- 
lican majorities in this commonwealth, ma- 
jorities which have been steadily decreasing, 
is another matter of concern to republican 
leaders. The republican state committee is 
not in good form, although it has its indi- 
vidual active, earnest and zealous workers. 
Whether the warring factions in the repub- 
lican party, or rather in the ranks of the 
admitted leaders of that party, can be 
brought together nd harmonized for the No- 
vember contest remains to be seen. In Gov. 
Guild the party has not perhaps the strongest 
candidate that could be selected for this 
year with the issues that must be met. 

What has been said of the republican par- 
ty, as such, might be said of the democratic 
party, also’ ‘fas such.’’ The democratic state 
committee, in recent years not strong enough 
for any important controversy or contest, is 
in decidedly poorer form than ever before. 
It faces the nomination of a man who has 
neither the indorsement nor the approba- 
tion of at least what has heen gently termed 
“the conservative end of the committee.” 
So dangerous a possibility for the nomina- 
tion did Mr. Moran become some weeks ago, 
that such careful and astute leaders as Mr. 
Quincy and Mr. Sullivan were rather forced 
to ventilate their opposition in the daily 
press. Furthermore, most open attempts 
were made to secure some candidate of 
some strength to wage the war against Mr. 
Moran for the gubernatorial nomination, 
and these attempts have apparently failed. 
Success in this direction at this late hour 
would be decidedly hollow. We are forced 
to assume, then, for the purpose of discuss- 
ing the real situation, that as Guild will have 
the republican nomination, so Moran will 
have the democratic nomination, and, linked 
with it, that of the prohibition party, a 
strange and perhaps anomalous combination 
of nominations, the effectiveness of which, 
because never tried out, must remain for a 
few weeks a matter of speculation. 

Having thus briefly outlined the general 
situation, something of the merits of the 
various candidates may be discussed and the 
reasons for their strength or chances of suc- 
cess reviewed. 


already witnesses of, if 


has ever 


Gov. Curtis Guild, Jr. 


Gov. Guild appears before the voters of the 
commonwealth for re-election as chief exec- 
utive of the commonwealth. He has prac- 
tically served one year as governor. He had 
previously served three years as lieutenant- 
governor, two under Goy. Bates and one 
under Gov. Douglas. Before that time he 
had been much in the public eye, and his 
connection with the militia had kept him in 
the limelight. For a decade at least before 
becoming governor he had done excellent 


wo1k as a campaign speaker, participating 
in state and national contests. His popu- 
larity grew and reached its high water mark 
when he was elected governor of the state. 
Up to that point his pathway had been a 
comparatively easy one, and successes had 
crowned his efforts, if we omit the con- 
test in which he engaged with John L. Bates 
for the republican nomination for the lieu- 
tenant-governorship. The governorship 
brought to him new duties, more important 
and arduous, and higher responsibilitfes. It 
will be generally conceded that he has en- 
deavored to do his full duty to the best of 
his lights and ability. It must also be con- 
ceded that he has caused more or less dis- 
sension within his own party. He has haa 
a hard row to hoe, but much of the difficulty 
and obstacles he has encountered were of his 
own making. His acts and appointinents 
have been criticised by some of his own par- 
ty leaders, and his attitude toward the gen- 
eral court and members thereof savored lit- 
tle of tact and sometimes of rather poor 
judgment. Especially in the matter of ap- 
pointments, the governor has made trouble 
for himself. It was suggested when he hbe- 
came governor that a great difficulty would 
be experienced by him in saying ‘‘No” at 
the proper time. There are numerous repuh- 
licans of standing in this commonwea:th 
who contend today that his excellency had a 
fondness for saying ‘‘Yes’”’ at the wronz 
time. In other words, his excellency had 
misled, doubtlessly unwittingly, many of 
his friends and supporters, who are still 
prone to condemn his attitude and manner of 
speech towards them. Of course, much o1 
this misunderstanding might readily be as- 
cribed to indecision on the part of the gov- 
ernor. But no matter ‘how explained, it is 
still true that the governor’s lack of firm- 
ness has created numerous sore spots in 
practically every section of the state, which 
can only be healed by a very strong demon- 
stration and exhibition of altruism on the 
part of the men of his party. His appoint- 
ments have not been exceedingly strong, and 
of course this statement is made from rath- 
er a political standpoint, which standpoint 
is always legitimate in political contests. 
His attitude on the 12 o’clock bill showed a 
vaccillation that surprised many of his 
friends, and his special messages to the 
general court, notably that on mergers in the 
closing hours of the session, were at least 
not carefully considered. No governor in re- 
cent years has had fewer advisers from the 
ranks of his own party leaders. This may 
be a fault or a virtue, but the men who ad- 
vised him during his contest for the lieuten- 
ant-governorship and for the governorship 
were not sought out to assist in the unray- 
eling of executive problems. 

In his disposition of the Tucker case the 
governor did exceedingly well, and his mes- 
sage to the people in regard to that case 
called back to his standard hundreds who 
were already leaving. It took a degree of 
courage to meet the situation as he dia, 
and a degree of ability and high-minded- 
ness to cope with it as he did. As gover- 
nor, he has continued to be what he was 
before, an indefatigable worker, but he has 
shown the strain of wrestling with prohb- 
lems much higher and greater than he had 
met in the other years of his life. 


John B. Moran. 


In the coming contest he is opposed by the 
district attorney of Suffolk county, who has 
been more in the public eye during the last 
nine months than any man in the common- 
wealth. Mr. Moran had been through va- 
rious strenuous contests before he was an- 
nounced as an independent candidate for the 
district-attorneyship. In those contests he 
had been advocating the cause of others, and 
had not himself been a candidate for office. 
He had arrayed himself with others against 
what he believed to be the encroachment o1 
capital on the rights of the public, and had 
appeared on the platform when heated is- 
sues were involved. His pertinacity-and ag- 
gressiveness were. known to the citizens of 
Boston before.he himself aspired for office, 
and he was dubbed by his opponents as radi- 
eal of radicais. When he first announcea 
his candidacy for the district-attorneyship 


his ambition was smiled at. Without finan- 
cial resources and no machine friends, he 
waged his contest practically alone. He de- 
feated M. J. Shugrue, who, with the repub- 
lican and democratic endorsements, was 
basking, as it proved, in a very false secu- 
rity. As district attorney the system in 
Pemberton square has been practically reno- 
vated, and the community has literally been 
held by the ears. Scandals and charges of 
corruption and abuse which in former years 
were quietly pigeonholed have been investi- 
gated, and even the legislature itself has 
been boldly taken in hand by the vigorous 
little district attorney. 

When Mr. Moran announced his candidacy ~ 
for governor, he was smiled at again. But 
the smile rapidly disappeared, and gave rise 
to feelings of apprehension in the breasts 
of conservative leaders. Mr. Moran came 
out with his platform, direct, drastic and 
radical as he is constitutionally himself. The 
platform appealed to thousands, and was 
disapproved by other thousands, within and 
without the democratic party. He received 
the prohibition endorsement and nomination 
for governor, and this was enough to kill a 
democratic candidate in the ancient days. 
All kinds of schemes were invented to stop 
him from the democratic nomination, but, 
as we go to press, these schemes have ap- 
parently failed. 

As district attorney Mr. Moran has under- 
taken many reforms. He has had many 
irons in the fire. Whether he has developea 
the things he has undertaken far enough to 
commend him to the voters of the common- 
wealth as a candidate for governor is anoth- 
er question. To this extent at least, he 
stands in the position of Gov. Guild—neither 
he nor the governor will poll their full par- 
ty strength. Another question that the vot- 
ers will feel it incumbent on themselves to 
investigate is whether the district attorney 
has demonstrated the qualities and abilities 
necessary in a chief magistrate. He has 
certainly shown destructive ability to a 
great extent. What constructive ability he 
possesses can only be inferred. But this 
much is certain: The strategists of the re- 
publican party count Moran a dangerous can- 
didate in the contest for governor. As a 
stump speaker he would undoubtedly prove 
a whirlwind, and if the vote in Maine indi- 
cates anything of a wave, we must, discuss- 
ing the situation frankly, admit, without de- 
claring for or against the man, that the 
strategists above refered to have more or iess 
reason for their feelings of apprehension. 


Lt.-Gov. Eben S. Draper. 


Lieut.-Goy. Draper will stand this year on 
the same platform on which he stood a year 
ago when he defeated Henry M. Whitney 
by a narrow margin. It must be admitted 
that the lieutenant-governor has’ grown 
strong in popularity since coming to the 
state house, and that many of those who 
who a year ago were crying bourbon and 
aristocrat have already been captured by the 
frank and democratic manners of the lieuten- 
ant governor. Mr. Draper was rather mis- 
understood a year ago. He then demon- 
strated that he possesed fighting abilities and 
courage of an unusual order, and his own 
life and experience have enabled him to 
“talk back’? to those who attacked him a 
year ago. For after al, Mr. Draper is still, 
as he calls himself, simply a working man. 
He is selling agent of the Draper company, 
a position which was not given to him, but 
which he earned by his own persistency and 
application and by hard work as a mill hand 
himself. He gave up school life at the Insti- 
tute of Technology to go into his father’s 
mills and learn the business. He learned it 
thoroughly, cutting himself off for four yeas 
from the social pleasures that his father’s 
position and affluence would have entitled 
him to. He was well liked and popular with 
his fellow workmen, and has never forgot- 
ten the humble friendships he made in those 
days. The protective policy of his party in 
the matter of tariff legislation appealed to 
him, and naturally, and for years he has 
been a staunch protectionist. There were 
numerous occasions on which he could have 
shielded his beliefs and opinions from un- 
friendly auditors, but he spoke right out 
in meeting. He has had nothing if not the 
courage of his convictions, and his firmness 
in this direction has attracted to his side 
even those who differed with him on the 
great question. 
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MEMBERS OF THE STATE LEGISLATURE 


Biographical Sketches of the Members of the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives—Outline of the Work Done by Each 
Man During the Last Session. 


The legislative session of 1906 will long 
be remembered. Certainly the general pub- 
lie still recalls its doings and incidents, and 
those who were either fortunate or unfor- 
tunate enough to have sat in the halls of 
legislation have ‘not forgotten them. 1t 
was only after most heated days in whicn 
much feeling was engendered that the rep- 
resentatives and senators packed up their 
books and belongings and went back to 
their constituencies, the majority of the 
law-makers being thoroughly sick and tired 
of it all. Prorogation was not reached till 
June 28, a protracted session considering 
the amount .of real business before the 
branches. There will remain, however, in 
the form of a reminder of the legislative 
work of the year, one of the largest blue- 
books in recent years, hut of course the 
codifications of the railroad and railway 
laws, therein contained, must explain, in 
part, the size of the volume this year. 

When the legislature came in there were 
clouds on the horizon. Jn various parts of 
the country ‘the advocates of ;municipal 
ownership were claiming victories and the 
then recent insurance investigation in New 
York had left a very bad taste in the mouth 
of the general public. There were other hap- 
penings elsewhere in the country that, it 
was believed, would make the season an ex- 
cellent one for the agitator, the reformer 
and the strike legislator. Then Gov. Guild, 
who had wrested the governorship from 
the hands of the enemy and had defeatea 
Gen. Charles W. Bartlett in a very stirring 
contest, made suggestions in his inaugural 
address touching the internal life of the 


commonwealth that were bound to create © 


discussion and some discord. 


The retirement of Speaker Frothingham 
had caused a contest for the office he had 
held. But the parties to the controversy 
here had amicably come to terms and John 
N. Cole was made speaker without friction. 
The state senate was again under the ex- 
perienced hand of Hon. William F. Dana of 
Newton. 

The governor having proclaimed himself 
and his views to the general court the pre- 
siding officers, without waste of time, an- 
nounced their committees. The speaker 
came as near satisfying everybody as such 
an official with such a task on his hands 
can. :The president’s appointments were 
well received. Whether there was a little 
discontent or not the fact remained that the 
committees, especially the more important 
ones, had been well made up and with an 
eye to the intelligent and honest considera- 
tion of the important issues which it was 
known would arise. The committees got 
down to business with commendable celeri- 
ty and the hearings were proceeded with. 

The railroad and street railway commit- 
tees, sitting jointly, considered the report 
of the special recess committee. They had 
the important problems of mergers and in- 
terurbans to discuss and report on. The 
public lighting committee had the usual 
grist of municipal ownership suggestions 
and vagaries, but its most interesting mat- 
ter was the question of applying the Lon- 
don system of gas prices and dividends, the 
so-called sliding scale system, to the Boston 
gas situation. The governor had suggested 
that telephone companies ought to be super- 
vised and the highway commission was in- 
dicated as the board to do the supervising. 
This was a nut for the committee on mer- 
cantile affairs to crack. The labor com- 
mittee had its overtime and picketing ana 
8-hour bills, according to custom, but these 
matters were not to be disposed of this 
time quite according to custom. 

The judiciary committee had capital pun- 
ishment to discuss at the very moment 
when the state was talking of the Tucker 
case. The committee had even livelier is- 


_sues, and not the least of them, as it subse- 


quently turned out, was the anti-bucket 
shop bill, a measure which has been various- 
ly construed, but which caused more real 
internal dissension on Beacon Hill than all 
the other bills put together. 

The metropolitan affairs committee was 
strongly in the public eye because of the 
proposition to abolish the Boston police 
commission and substitute therefor a_ sin- 
gle-headed police commission and _ license 
or excise board of three. The same com- 
mittee also had the Cambridge subway mea- 
sure to report, a bill which should not 
have caused half the turmoil it did. The re- 
moval of the state prison to Nashawena. is- 
land, or some other place, came up again 
before the prison committee but in 
only a half-hearted fashion. The commit- 
tee on cities was kept on the go from the 
sound of the bell with some sane and many 
very foolish propositions for amendment of 
the existing order of things in the city or 
Boston. The taxation committee was com- 
posed of two very strong factions whose 
differences appeared to best advantage on 
the measure to relieve from local exemption 
bonds and securities of the commonwealth. 
On the whole, however, the committee did 
good and conservative work, especially in 
agreeing that certain important probleins 
otght not*be disposed of summarily, or in 
a minute, but should be carefully consid- 
ered during the recess. 

The light played strongly throughout the 
session on the liquor law committee, to 
which much credit is due for the masterly 
manner in which needed reforms were car- 
ried through the branches. 

The Springfield water bill took much of 
the time and attention of the water supply 
committee. One of the interesting proposi- 
tions of the year was the bill aimed at the 
United Shoe Machinery company regulating 
the leasing and sale of machinery. This 
was reported from the joint judiciary com- 
mittee, went through the house and was 
defeated in the state senate. 

On the whole, therefore, there was busi- 
ness enough of paramount importance to 
have held the attention of the general court, 
but other things happened to distract the 
legislature from its proper line of action. 
The defeat of the anti-bucket shop bill 
was accompanied by very serious charges. 
This measure, as drawn, could readily Le 
defeated because of its lack of merit. It 
was a discriminating piece of legislation. 
Some of its advocates contended that its 
object was to wipe out the bucket-shop 
men, the little fellows of the _ financiai 
world. But Mr. Lawson subsequently 
claimed that it was aimed at the stock ex- 
change, that it would have effectively pre- 
vented wash-sales. But the merits of the 
measure were forgotten in the discussion 
that followed the charges of corruption, 
charges of which the district attorney of 
Suffolk very promptly took notice. He 
Summoned before the grand jury every 
member of the lower branch of the general 
court. Before he had examined more than 
a third of the representatives, however, the 
grand jury concluded its labors for the 
month. The house had _ then _— startea, 
through its rules committee, to investigate 
itself. Every member of the lower branch, 
save, of course, the members of the rules 
committee, appeared before this inquiry 
board. The investigation was conducted be- 
hind closed doors, and there were two 
schools of thought on the wisdom of this 
procedure. The committee finally reportea 
that one member should be expelled, Rep. 
Gethro of Boston, and another, Rep. Swig 
of Taunton should be censured. The rec- 
ommendation of expulsion was carried out 
after most dramatic and heated discussion. 
The recommendation of censure was ameli- 


‘rated and the Taunton member was aa- 


versely criticized for talking too much, but 


was not censured as recommended by the 
committee. 

The result of the protracted investigation 
and the report of the committee, and the 


subsequent action of the house, was thrt 
good-fellowship was practically killed ana 
house members wandered about with ‘ong 


faces. In the senate the labor disputes haa 
also engendered bad feeling as had the li- 
quor legislation. There was therefore noth- 
ing like an era of good feeling on Beacon 
hill as the end approached. Matters were 
made worse when the governor in a mo- 
ment of inspiration sent to the lower branch 
his anti-merger message which came at a 
time when the members generally were dis- 
posed to regret their killing of the merger 
bill. Besides, they were tired and disgrun- 
tled and wanted to get home. A bill was 
reported but it failed because the branches 
could come to no agreement on it, and 
didn’t want to. In the closing hours of the 
session there was a partial getting togéether 
on the part of the members and there was 
a brave show in the last minute of play or 
good-fellowship, but there was no heart in 
rat ale 

There were so many events and incidents 
during the session, some of which we have 
referred to, that the public gaze was et- 
fectually distracted from the real work the 
legislators were doing. Notwithstanding, ths 
comments and the criticisms of interested or 
uninitiated outsiders the legislation which, 
as a net result of the session, found its way 
to the statute books, will stand the time- 
honored tests of conservatism and good 
judgment. The gas, the telephone, the in- 
terurban, the 12 o’clock and the other im- 
portant pieces of legislation went through 
without a hint of scandal. Ill-advised ia- 
bor measures were defeated, though it took 
energy and unwonted earnestness to e4n- 
compass their defeat this year. The com- 
mittees worked hard and persistently, waile 
the clamorings outside were kept up at con- 
cert pitch. Notwithstanding the develop- 
ments and the ‘‘exposures” of the year, the 
legislature of 1906 will compare well for 
ability and integrity with its predecessors. 
There were just as many highminded and 
patrotic men in the legislative branches 
this year as in other years, and there were 
no more rascals. The general court had a 
hard row to hoe but it hoed it. 

The executive department had its own 
troubles. The Tucker case and the inves- 
tigation of the affairs at Rutland were a 
little out of the ordinary. The governor's 
lack of decision at times caused trouble for 
himself and members of the general court. 
This was noticeably true when he suddenly 
discovered that he couldn’t sign the mid- 
night bill which had passed through the 
branches after long and careful debates. 

The complexion of the house will be 
changed somewhat in the coming year, 
Speaker Cole will, of course, be re-elected. 
There will be radical changes in the upper 
branch and a president must be selected to 
take the place made vacant by the promo- 
tion of Pres. Dana to the superior bénch. 
This selection should be most carefully 
made, for the coming session will demand 
a man of some of the firmness of character 
and decision of William F. Dana. 

Practical Politics herewith presents the 
sketches of the members of the house ana 
senate of 1906 and of the state officers ot 
the commonwealth. To tearn the general 
plans of members as to return to the legisla- 
ture it has been necessary to postpone the 
publication of these brief biographies. 

In closing we still maintain that the mem- 
bers of the legislature of 1906, or at least a 
great majority of them, have deserved well 
of the people of the state and we see noth- 
ing to indicate that the god of comrmmon- 
wealths has forsaken in the least the eom- 
monwealth of Massachusetts. 
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PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE. 


Hon. William F. Dana, Who Has Presided Over the Upper Branch for the 
Past Two Years, Retires to Take a Place on Superior Court Bench. 


Having served two years as president of 
the Massachusetts state senate, Hon. Wil- 
liam F. Dana of Newton has retired from 
the legislative field to accept a place on the 
superior court bench. This retirement has 
precipitated a contest for the presidency of 
the upper branch, and it has also done 
something more—it has created a vacancy 
which it will be hard to fill. There are 
several members of the senate of 1905 who 
would satisfactorily fill the bill. In other 
words, there are those who could preside 
with more or less grace and dignity. But 
there is no member of the senate who can 
exactly fill the shoes of Pres. Dana. The 
bench has gained a very clever and astute 
lawyer, lacking only the experience which 
comes from daily visits to the court-room 
and frequent jars with judges or juries. 
The commonwealth has lost a most effec- 
tive legislator and one splendidly equipped 
for the work of legislation. 

Pres. Dana served six years in the legis- 
lature, and they were years crowded with 
work. For three years he was a member 
of the house and served a like period in the 
upper branch. When he first appeared on 
Beacon hill he attracted little attention, 
that is, during the first year.. Men did not 
know him immediately; they ‘‘came to know 
him.” He was extremely diffident, appar- 
ently, slow in action and in speech. He was 
nevertheless painstaking, earnest and most 
industrious. He took the work of legisla- 
tion seriously. In his second and _ third 
years in the lower branch important com- 
mittee assignments brought him into the 
light, and his colleagues soon understood 
him as the careful lawyer with all the 
horse sense of the most hard-headed busi- 
ness man. Hon. George R. Jones of Mel- 
rose was serving his last year as president 
of the state senate when Mr. Dana was 
elected to serve in that body. His fame had 
preceded him and Pres. Jones made him 
chairman of the judiciary committee, which 
had the Sunday législation and other large 
matters to deal with, and chairman of street 


railways. As a further mark of respect, he 
made Mr. Dana the ranking man on the 
committee on rules. Mr. Dana’s most im- 


portant fights on the floor of the senate in 
that first year, and his place as chairman 
of judiciary gave him some _ pretty rugged 
contests, came when the senator was handi- 
capped by illness. Nevertheless he  con- 
tested for the position taken by his com- 
mittee with remarkable vigor and judgment 
and triumphed. 

As soon as the general court of 1904 was 
prorogued the contest was on for the pres- 
idency of the state senate. Down in the 
Cape district Sen. Nye cropped up as a can- 
didate for the place, and down in Middle- 
sex-Essex the friends of Gen. Francis H. 
Appleton had pitched a campaign tent. 
The friends of Sen. Dana, entirely confident, 
made little noise. But the opposition was 
not very deep-seated. Sens. Nye and Ap- 
pleton had friends who desired to have them 


returned to the upper branch. <A_ rotation 
system spoiled Appleton’s chances on the 
Middlesex-Essex and Sen. Nye’s original 


platform against four terms militated against 
his return. Long before caucus night, 
therefore, it was settled that Mr. Dana 
would be president of the state senate. And 
this came to pass by unprecedented unanim- 
ity, for Mr. Dana was nominated by both 
the republicans and the democrats. 

Pres. Dana had an easy time during his 
first year as’ presiding officer of the upper 
branch. There were comparatively no dem- 
onstrations of feeling in the branch. He 
had the co-operation of the members. His 
committee assignments had been generally 
approved. There were no burning issues, 
few roll-calls and no extremely exciting sit- 
uations. Prorogation day in May of last 
year witnessed a love-feast. 


The legislature of 1906 came 
“rumblings of thunder.” The New York 
insurance scandals had been unearthed. 
Moran had been elected district attorney of 
Suffolk. Socialistic movements were going 
strong throughout the country, and the 
public service corporations were naturally a 
bit uneasy. Draper had won out over Whit- 
ney for lieutenant-governor by a very nar- 
row margin and Gov. Guild had compara- 
tively little to spare of Bartlett. Those in 


in under 


touch with legislative matters instinctively 
felt that there would be things doing under 
the gilded dome. And they were done. 

On the heads of the presiding officers of 
the branches fell much of the wrath of the 
discontented. There were malcontents in- 
side each branch as without. The senate 
never needed a cool head more than it did 
during the session, and the upper’ branch 
never had a cooler, ‘more conservative ~ or 
more courageous helmsman than William 
F. Dana. The most trying situations devel- 
oped. Pres. Dana met them firmly. The 
upper branch had more roll calls in a single 
day, almost, than it had had during the 
entire preceding year. There was friction 
and almost a continuous demonstration of 
it. The labor measures, which in former 
years had been rejected by the conservative 
senate almost as a matter of course, came 
dangerously near getting to the executive 
department. This was notably true in the 


case of the so-called overtime bill. Pres. 
Dana had been avowedly against this 
measure for years, had spoken and voted 


against it. When the bill came up for en- 
grossment the senate was truly in a demor- 
alized condition. The bill was passed to be 
engrossed. On the next day, however, the 
president marshalled his forces with con- 
sumate skill and during the lengthy and 
heated debate which preceded the final de- 
feat of the measure on reconsideration, he 
showed a fearlessness that attracted even 
the most earnest of the advocates of the 
measure. 

On a dozen other occasions he showed his 
hand. He voted whenever his vote was 
needed. He could have saved himself much 
trouble and bother by availing himself of 
that privilege of not voting which is given 
to presiding officers. But he not only voted 
when his vote was needed, but he had the 
clerk call his name on other occasions when 
it wasn’t necessary that he should vote, but 
simply that the members might thoroughly 
understand just where he stood. 

In his conduct of the business of the sen- 
ate the president showed remarkable devel- 
opment. He -had lost the old-time slowness 
and apparent diffidence. He transacted 
routine business with celerity. In the most 
heated debate he kept his head and thought 
quickly. Notwithstanding criticism on the 
part of a certain democrat to the contrary, 
the president never was other than fair and 


just and impartial in his dealings with the 


members of the upper branch. 

Although the stands taken by Pres. Dana 
on labor measures were the same as those 
taken by him on the same issues in previous 
years, organized labor protested strenuously 
against his elevation to the superior court 
bench. But the protest brought to his de- 
fense prominent democrats and labor lead- 
ers. Sen. Mahoney of Hampden, for exam- 
ple, when interviewed in relation to the ele- 
vation of the president, said: ‘‘Pres. Dana 
will take with him to the bench fearlessness, 
courage and ability and will make a good 
judge.’ Organized labor had no more effec- 
tive champion on the floor of the senate 
than Sen. Mahoney. * 

It is undoubtedly true that during his 
two terms as vresident of the state senate, 
Pres. Dana disappointed certain members 
of the upper branch. But it has been treely 
admitted by the disappointed ones that the 
president never lied to or willingly misled 
any member of the senate. It will undoubt- 
edly be some years before more turbulent 
conditions prevail than did prevail in the 
senate during the past year. And this is to 
be devoutly hoped. What would have hap- 
pened during the past session with a man 
of less mentality and courage is not hard 
to guess. To Pres. Dana belongs much of 
the credit for having kept the upper branch 
to sane and conservative lines, and the gov- 
ernor of the commonwealth has personally 
much to thank the president for in this 
connection. 

Before Pres. Dana came to preside over 
the state he had worked most earnestly for 
the commonwealth. He gave so much of 
his time to the general court and its work 
that he was foreed practically to abandon 
his law practice. He was at his legislative 
duties day and night during the sessions 
and the recess of the general court gave him 
no rest. He was especially sought after for 


recess committees. He did a lion’s share 
of the work on the committee which revised 
the corporation laws. To him also must go 
the greater part of the credit for the excel- 
lent work done by the special committee 
which revised the salaries of state and coun- 
ty officials. Then came the important com- 
mittee on railroads and street railway laws. 
Practically alone . Pres. Dana, who was 
made chairman of this committee by special 
vote of the legislature, recodified and _ re- 
vised the railroad and railway laws. The 
codifications will stand as a monument to 
the president, as will the new corporations 
laws and the adjustment of salaries report. 
Mr. Dana is still a young man. He has 
served with distinction in the house, has 
been president of the state senate and be- 
comes a member of the superior court in his 
43rd year. Whether he will later on enter 
the political field is entirely problematical 
at this time. Some of his most ardent 
friends protested against his going on the 
bench. Had he preferred he could have re- 
turned to the senate and again presided 
over its deliberations. This would have left 
an open pathway, politically, to even higher 
honors. But Mr. Dana is essentially the 
lawyer. Literature has made her demands 
on him as well as the law, but his natural 
bent, notwithstanding his experience and 
his successes, is not toward politics. True, 
the republican party in Massachusetts might 
later attempt to draft him into active ser- 
vice, for that party has none too many 
leaders as virile. For the present, at least, 
however, William F. Dana is lost to the 
political and legislative world, and he takes 
with him to the judicial branch of govern- 
ment the esteem and respect of practically 
all.men, without respect to party. 
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John E. Beck. 


A young man with a good deal of experi- 
ence, business and legislative, is Hon. John 
EB. Beck of Chelsea, representing the ist 
Suffolk district in the upper branch. From 
1898 to 1901, inclusive, the senator served 
in the board of aldermen of his city, and 
in 1902 and 1903 was a member of the low- 
er branch of .the state legislature. He has 
completed his second year as a member of 
the state senate, from which he will retire, 
according to his friends, to become mayor 
of the city of Chelsea. Few members of 
the legislature have developed more rapidly 
in debate and the art of legislation than 
Sen. Beck. During the past session he has 
served on important committees, notably 
cities and harbors and public lands, and 
has been forced on more than one occasion 
to explain, defend and fight for the reports 


of his. committees. the con- 


Throughout 
tests of the year he has never hesitated to 
take a stand, no matter how close was the 


issue, and to take it early. The 
has been especially loyal to his own dis- 
trict and its interests. The citizens of the 
town of Revere can testify to the truth of 
this last statement, for it was owing to the 
tireless efforts of the senator, last year and 
this, that the two appropriations of $25,000 
for the Revere breakwater each were se- 
cured. As a matter of fact, few men have 
come to Beacon Hill from this district who 
have had and shown a deeper knowledge of 
the people’s wants than has’ the present 
senator. In the matter of transportation 
facilities, especially, the senator has been 
an ardent advocate of reform. Sen. Beck 
has ever been a strong party worker. But 
with all his loyalty to his party he has 
consistently refused, with one exception 
perhaps, to vote for political measures, or 
quasi-political measures, because some one 
of his party desired them. He gave an ex- 
cellent demonstration of his  fearlesness 
and independence when he openly opposed 
and spoke against the Boston police com- 


senator 


missiou and excise board bills. The gov- 
ernor had recommended the passage of 
these measures, but Sen. Beck believed 


that the judgment of the governor should 
not be followed in this regard. In his opin- 
ion such measures, if enacted, were going 
to hurt instead of help the republican party. 
This determined his course of action, and 
he refused to obey the lash of the party 
whip. He had lived long enough to see oth- 
er measures, which had been enacted on 
Beacon Hill, presumably in the inteersts 
of the republican party, prove boomerangs. 
The police listing bill was a striking exam- 
ple of this kind of legislation. Sen. Beck 
had voted for this measure when a mem- 
ber of the lower branch, and he _ frankly 
told the senate that he had passed no vote 
in his experience which he had _ regretted 
more. The bills became law, nevertheless, 


and the senate did not fail to admire the 
courage shown by the senator from Chel- 
sea. The people of the metropolitan  dis- 
trict could scarcely forget his efforts to 
which was due, in no small degress, the 
passage of the act for band concerts in the 
metropolitan district. In this instance, as 
in others, the senator did not forget the 
ordinary every-day citizen who never gets 
any too much from legislators on Beacon 
Hill. The senator’s recro dduring his leg- 
islative career is a good one. If elécted 
mayor of Chelsea he will give both a wise 
and an able administration. 


William J. Bullock. 


Hon. William J. Bullock of New Bedford, 
representing the 3d Bristol district, will re- 
turn to. the state senate for his third term 
next year. His legislative experience has 
been a comparatively long one. His six 
years’ service in the lower branch, during 
which period he became recognized as one 
of the leaders of the house, fully equipped 
him for senatorial work, which he took up 
in 1904. Since becoming a member of the 
upper branch he has served on the commit- 
tees on cities and public health. During 
the last session he headed the former and 
was one of the potent factors in the latter. 
Sen. Bullock has justly earned the title of 
conservative legislator. A just regard for 
the rights of labor and of capital is apparent 
in a review of his record this year. No mem- 
ber of the senate was quicker to attack and 
work against any proposed legislation that 
savored of socialism, and there were many 
such measures. Perhaps the most eloquent 
appeal made to the senate this year on a 
labor matter was made by the New Bed- 
ford senator that. memorable Friday ‘after- 
noon when the fate of the overtime bill was 
finally decided. The labor unions have 
heartily commended the senator for his ‘ef- 


forts on that and other occasions when bills 
affecting the interests of organized labor 
were pending in the state senate, and he 
richly deserves the commendation. As chair- 
man of the committee on cities he steered 
that body in very troublous moments to the 
haven of peace and harmony. The fads and 
propositions of faddists which annually 
come before that committee were turned 
down graciously, but after a very full hear- 
ing. As a member of the public health com- 
mittee he worked to maintain the high 
standard of this commonwealth in the mat- 
ter of the practice of medicine and the part 
he played contributed in no small degree to 
the success of the committee on its reports. 
Sen. Bullock has wielded an undoubted in- 
fluence in the upper branch, an influence 
which has grown consistently. For clear 
statement and concise, logical argument the 
senator is unsurpassed on the floor of the 
senate. With the closing of the session came 


two suggestions which touched his politi- 
cal welfare. One was a congressional boom, 
and the other a suggestion that the state 
senate might go to New Bedford for its next 
president. The senator has good judgment 
and tact required in a president of the sen- 
ate, and his knowledge of parliamentary 
practise and rules is deeper perhaps, than 
many of his colleagues have understood. 
In his canvass for the presidency the rec- 
ord he has made on Beacon hill, especially 
during the past session, which showed him 
fair both to organized labor and to the cor- 
porations of Massachusetts, will be an ex- 
tremely valuable asset. 


Allan G. Buttrick. 
The chairman of the committee on labor 
on the part of the senate is an interesting 
character in any legislative session, but es- 


pecially in such a session as has just closed 
on Beacon hill. The chairmanship of this 
committee is a post that few senators care 
for, and none seek it. It is a difficult post, 
and one of gravest responsibility, for in 
the hands of the chairman of this commit-. 
tee is often placed the great work of main- 
taining friendly relations between capital 
and labor throughout the commonwealth. 
Capital is bound at times to ask for legis- 
lation whcih it ought not get, and labor 
certainly has demanded at various times 
the passage of acts that would neither be 
fair to itself nor just to capital. This ses- 
sion has been one marked especially by 
propositions for radical labor legislation. 
Pres. Dana placed at the head of the labor 
committee Sen. Allan G. Buttrick of Lan- 
caster, representing the 2d Worcester dis- 
trict. The Worcester senator, though recog- 
nizing entirely the contract he had on his 
hands, did not decline the chairmanship of 
the committee. On the contrary, he threw 
himself with much zeal into its important 
work, and held his faith up to the guns of 
the enemy till the last vote was counted. 
The picketing bill, the overtime and eight- 
hour bills, and other labor measures kept 
him on edge practically throughout the ses- 
sion. He marshalled his forces in an ex- 
cellent manner.-to. defeat the overtime bill, 
and he did it. He was against the overtime 
bill because he believed it unjust and un- 
wise legislation. He was against the picket- 
ing bill because it was not fair to the em- 
ployers, nor was it fair to employes. He 
was against the eight-hour bill because in 
the form reported he believed it discriminat- 
ing legislation. On these and other import- 
ant issues he made his position so fair and 
was so frank in his statements that even 
the representatives of labor, or those who 
admit a senator’s right to think differently 
from them, ought to have admired instead of 
criticised him. A large measure of the suc- 
cess attained by the Worcester senator was 
due to his earnestness and persistency. This 
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was never better shown, perhaps, than by 
his work in behalf of the bill by which the 
town of Clinton received $64,000 as a re- 
muneration for damages sustained by the 
establishment of the metropolitan sewerage 
system. Sen. Buttrick had had no extended 
legislative experience before he came to the 
senate this year. He had served one year in 
the lower branch, namely, 1904, when he was 
elected last year the successor of Sen. Mun- 
roe. Pres. Dana placed him on the commit- 
tees on street railways and towns, as well 
as placing him at the head of the labor com- 
mittee. As far as his return to the state 
senate next year is concerned, it may be 
observed that the lines of his senatorial dis- 
trict have been so fixed by the recent redis- 
tricting act that Sen. Buttrick has two more 
years in the state senate if he cares to give 
so much of his time to the work of legisla- 
tion. 


Thomas F. Cassidy. 


An interesting and spirited legislator, the 
Berkshire district sent to the upper branch 
this year in the person of Sen. Thomas F, 
Cassidy of Adams. The curly-headed orator 
from the western part of the state proved 
one of the most active members of the up- 
per branch, and was on his feet almost from 
the sound of the bell. He succeeded a very 
popular republican, Hon. Wiiliam A. Burns, 
who was sacrificed because of the interest- 
ing shrievalty situation in Berkshire. The 
democrats got the senatorial district ana 
Sen. Cassidy was. sent to the state house. 
Sen. Cassidy was given first rate commit- 
tee places by Pres, Dana, especially for a 
first-year democrat. He was placed on the 
important public lighting committee which 
reported the sliding scale bill and the bill 
to inerease the capital of gas companies. It 
was on this latter measure that the senator 
engaged in the long wordy combat with Sen. 
Clark,, the chairman of his committee. Sen. 
Cassidy was also a member of the commit- 
tees on constitutional amendments and pub- 
lic service. In the heated partisan discus- 
sions of the session he played a real speak- 
ing part, as well as in the protracted de- 
bates on the overtime bill and other labor 
measures. Coming from a labor district 
the past session afforded him almost daily 
opportunities, or perhaps challenges, to get 
into the fray and he cheerfully acceptea 
them. The senator took somewhat radi- 
eal stands on matters affecting the quasi- 
public corporations and at times it was ex- 
tremely difficult to tell just where demo- 
eratie doctrine ended and socialism began. 
Sen. Cassidy was one of the lawyers of the 
body and apparently enjoyed nothing sv 
much as a tilt with the judiciary committee, 


with which body he differed on more than 


one occasion. The senator had been pre- 
ceded in the upper branch by a very popular 
republican in Sen. Burns and by a very ef- 
feetive democrat in Sen. MacInnnes of Pitts- 
field. He therefore had his pace set for him 
and while he lacked the conservatism 01 


rn 


the Pittsfield man, and the influence of his 


he still ended the 
year with many friends at the capitol. The 
redistricting committee in its rearrangement 
of districts certainly did not hurt him and 
if there is harmony in the ranks of his own 
party his chance of return ought to be good. 


Frank M. Chace. 


One of the most popular and influential 
members of the state senate is Hon, Frank 
M. Chace of Fall River, representing this 
year for the third time the 2d Bristol dis- 
trict. Besides having the distinctive in- 
fluence and enjoying his merited popularity, 
the senator is one of the hardest workers in 
the upper branch. It is almost a by-word 
on Beacon hill that Sen. Chace never ceases 
to labor for his constituents. This labor is 
not confined to the legislative halls, but car- 
ries him either personally or through cor- 
respondence throughout the whole state, His 
constituency is a large and important one. 
There are thousands of laboring men in it, 
and hundreds of poor. There are also wealthy 
mill men and manufacturers. It is the 
poorer citizens of his district that have 
had the greater hold upon his heart and 
therefore have made the greatest inroads 
on his time. As chairman of the commit- 
tee on public charitable institutions he has 
assisted in helping out many of the af- 
flicted in his part of the state. At the same 
time he has conducted the affairs of his 
committee in the best interests of the public 
institutions and has seen to it that only 
wise legislation in relation thereto has got- 
ten upon the books. Pres. Dana not only 
retained him as chairman of this commit- 
tee, but he placed him on the banks ana 
banking committee and the committees on 
taxation and counties. As a member of the 
banks committee he introduced and fath- 
ered the bill which abolished the three-head- 
ed banking commission and_ substituted 
therefor the new single-headed commission. 


He was also a potent factor in the work of 
the taxation committee and was one of the 
most conservative of its members. With 
his colleague from Bristol, Sen. Bullock, he 
waged an aggressive campaign for the over- 
time and other measures endorsed by or- 
ganized labor. No man has his district 
more solidly behind him than -Sen. Chace. 
The tremendous margin by which he won 
his return to the senate last year gave an 
inkling of the great personal strength that 
is his. The people of the 2d Bristol dis- 
trict are therefore wise in returning to 
Beacon hill so efficient and able a senator. 
What he has accomplished for those suf- 
fering with consumption in advanced stag- 
es, cases that cannot get into the Rutland 
state sanatorium, entitles him to the re- 
spect and admiration of the whole state. 
For some years he has been urging a large 
appropriation for the construction by 
the commonwealth of hospitals for the 
care of these sufferers. He has at length 
succeeded in getting through a resolve which 
ealls for a report from the state board or 
charity and the state board of health on the 
question of hospitals for these patients—the 
first real step toward the accomplishment of 
his humane purpose. 


William D. Chapple. 


Sen. William D. Chapple of Salem has an- 
nounced himself as a candidate for the presi- 
dency of the state senate, and even at this 
date the announcement has attracted con- 
siderable serious attention. Sen. Chapple 
has served his second year as a member 


of the upper branch from the 2d Essex dis- 
trict. He was born in Salem in 1868, and 1s 
therefore about 38 years of age. He is one 
of the leading lawyers of the state senate, 
He has seen service in the common council 
of his ‘city, and was president of that body 
in 1896. He was a member of the house in 


1897, ’98, ’°99, and during those years’ served 
on the committees on probate and insolvency, 
of which he was chairman, : constitutional 
amendments, and the special committee on 
the impeachment of County Comr. Moreh. 
Last year was his first in the state senate. 
He was chairman of probate and chancery, 
which place he has held also this year, ana 
in addition he has served on the pubiic 
lighting committee. His legislative exne- 
rience has therefore been broad. He has 
been an ardent party worker and for two 
years, 1901 and ’02, was chairman of thu 
republican city committee of Salem. Sen, 
Chapple is one of the modest or retirins 
members of the upper branch. He has spok- 
en more frequently this year than previous- 
ly, however, and his speeches have been 
effective. He has successfully defended the 
reports of his committees, and practically 
led the fight against the bill which was 
aimed at the United Shoe Machinery com- 
pany which does business in his district. The 
members of the state senate have been im- 
pressed most favorably with the senator’s 
fairness and unfailing courtesy. Tact ana 
sound judgment are admittedly his. When 
Sen. Chapple was a member of the house, 
Speaker Bates on various occasions called 
him to preside over the deliberations of the 
body. So well did Mr. Chapple acquit him- 
self on these occasions that special refer- 
ences were made in the vress at that time 
to the manner in which he had handled thes 
house. It was even suggested toward the 
close of the session of 1899 to Mr. Chappie 
that he return to the house and be a candi- 
date for speaker, to succeed Speaker Bates, 
whose retirement had been announced. But 
the Salem representative felt obliged to return 
to the practise of law, and did so. Thougn 
the senator has what is termed a retiring 
disposition, he has proven himself a most 
effective fighter when the contest is on. 
Previous to the announced elevation of 
Pres. Dana to the superior bench, Sen. 
Chapple had not intended to return to the 
senate. That announcement brought his 
friends to his side, and they have practi- 
eally compelled him to give up his notion 
of retiring. He will be opposed for the 
nomination, but if there develops any rea- 
sonable probability of his securing the 
presidency the 2d Essex district would 
searcely feel warranted in declining the 
honor that would thus come to it. 


Chester W. Clark. 


Hon. Chester W. Clark of Wilmington, 
representing the 6th Middlesex district in 
the upper branch, retires at the end of this 
session after four years of distinguished sér- 
vice to the commonwealth. Sen. Clark, well 
equipped for legislative work, by education 
and experience, first entered the legislature 
as a member of the lower branch in 1901. 
His legal attainments immediately caused 
his appointment to the judiciary commitféé, 
and with this body he has been identifigd 
throughout his service in the general court, 
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During the last two years he has been chair- 
man of the committee and has fought its 
important battles on the floor of the senate 
with courage and ability. Pres. Dana sig- 
nally honored the senator this year when 
he placed him also at the head of the com- 
mittee on public lighting, which was sched- 
uled, as everybody knew, to handle some of 
the larger issues of the session. It will be 
recalled that the senator had some opposi- 
tion at the caucuses’ a year ago for the 
nomination. But the peculiar alliance which 
lined up against him had mistaken their 
man and the strength of his friends. His 
uniform courtesy had been mistaken by 
some for lack of decision, but the manner 
in which he won the nomination and the 
return to the senate showed that he pos- 
sessed fighting abilities undreamed of by 
those who thought they knew the easy- 
going lawyer. He has been ealled upon 
frequently to address the senate during the 
past session. As chairman of the public 
lighting committee he had to carry through 
the upper branch the sliding scale gas bill 
which meant so much for the public of Bos- 
ton and Brookline, and which will ultimate- 
ly mean so much for the whole state. As 
chairman of the judiciary he was constant- 
ly on his feet and his persistent fight for 
the assignment of wages bill, against a 
very determined opposition is weil remem- 
bered. But nc matter how fervid the con- 
test or how surcharged the atmosphere of 
the upper branch, the senator from Mid- 
dlesex never once lost his head. It is true 
that on one occasion he did wage wordy 
war with his colleague from Worcester, Mr. 
Taft, but that difficulty was pleasantiy 
straightened out by Pres. Dana who disliked 
intensely to see two leaders of the senate 
each other. Sen. Clark 
at times for not being 
but he has never been 


eross swords with 
has been criticised 
enough; 


“speedy” 


criticised for not being a careful, painstak~ 


ing legislator, and this kind of law-maker 


is preferable. For some time it has been 
understood that he intended to give up the 
lines at the end of this session. Since the 
elevation of Pres. Dana to the bench, how- 
ever, Sen. Clark has been frequently spoken 
of as one will fitted to grace the office of 
president; but the repeated requests for the 
senator to return and be a candidate for 
the presidency have thus far been unavail- 
ing. He refuses to entertain the suggestions 
thus made. 


Morton E. Converse. 


Reserved of the reserved is the senator 
from Winchendon, representing the 3d Wor- 
cester district in the upper branch. Sen. 
Morton E. Converse is a good type of the 
successful business man who, instead of re- 
tiring on his commercial laurels and_ his 
wealth, prefers to do his full duty by his 
commonwealth and give his time and energy 
to the making of the laws that govern the 
people of his state. Such a disposition in 
captains of industry is heartily to be com- 
mended. It is not the only capacity in which 
he has served his state, for years before 
he went to the legislature he had served 
her on the field of battle in the great civil 
war. Sen. Converse is quoted as owning 
and operating the largest toy factory in 
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the world. The senator himself is so se- 
rious that it would seem a toy would only 
irritate anc disturb. But it must be not- 
ed that his qualities of heart rival those 
of head wnich have made possible the com- 
mercial successes that he has won. The 
senate has no more clear-headed or con- 
scientious legislator than the subject of this 
sketch. He served two years in the lower 
branch in 1890 and 1891 and was chairman 
of the banks and banking committee. Last 
year he came to the state senate. He was 
again placed on the banks committee and 
mace chairman of the public service com- 
mittee, which had many knotty problems 
which demanded sound business judgment 
to cope with and solve. This year Pres. 
Dana left him off the banks and banking 
committee, at his own request, but placea 
him on the more important committee on 
street railways, at the same time placing 
him at the head of the drainage committee 
and giving him a place on military affairs. 
These committees, especially the street rail- 
way committee, had important work during 
the session and a great deal of the time of 


the members was needed for the faithful per- 
formance of it. Sen. Converse was always 
on deck and rarely absented himself from 
the state senate. Such devotion to duty 
cannot fail to win applause, especially when 
it is found in a man who could so readily 
free himself from the active cares and re- 
sponsibilities of a legislator and to whom the 
honor of it means, after all, so little. As 
to his return next year the political prophets 
in his district simply say: 
wanted to go back he could. 


Guy W. Cox. 


The 5th Suffolk senatorial district sent 
to the state senate in January last Hon. Guy 
W. Cox of Boston, a man not unknown to 
political fame nor to the halls of legisla- 
tion. The senator had come in from fight- 
ing territory where the successful contest- 
ant must needs wear the war-paint for many 
moons before the toga is won. He had 
served in the common council of his city 
and in 1903 and 1904 had been a member of 
the lower branch, serving on the commit- 
tees on cities, probate and chancery, of 
which he was chairman in the latter year, 
and on the special committee which dis- 
cussed and reported on the relations be- 
tween employer and employe. This year 
Pres. Dana made him chairman of election 
laws and gave him nerths on the important 
committees on cities and on metropolitan 
affairs. From each of these committees 
have come large matters this year which 
needed skilful handling. Sen. Cox carried 
through the upper branch in remarkable 
style the governor’s recommended bill for 
a new police commission and an excise or 
license board for the city of Boston. In his 
management of this significant piece of legis- 
lation he acquitted himself well. But per- 
haps his personal strength and influence in 
the state senate were better attested when 
he practically tied up the senate for several 
days on the proposition that the common- 
wealth make appropriation for state repre- 
sentation at the Jamestown exposition to 
be held in Norfolk next year. At the outset 
the odds were greatly against the senator 
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and the efforts in opposition which he put 
forth in behalf of the coiored men of his 
district and the state, who, fearing dis- 
crimination against them at the exposition, 
protested against Massachusetts contribu- 
ing to the exposition. Sen. Cox made an 
earnest, personal fight on this matter, and 
he was finally beaten by only one vote. 
Had it not been for his efforts the resolve, 
in broader form and perhaps carrying a 


larger appropriation, would have gone 
through the senate. Sen. Cox has had some 
interesting political experiences. He comes 
from a district where such experiences are 
most common. He saw enough of the prac- 
tices indulged in by unscrupulous opposi- 
tions to cause him to fight for the passage 
of legislation which would prevent in the 
future a candidate for office being used as 
he had been used, legislation that would 
prevent a candidate being put up by the 
opposition for a money consideration—an in- 
dependent whose only game was to weaken 
the strength of the republican nominee. As 
far as the state senate was concerned his 
fight was successful. The Suffolk senator 
in his one yearsin the upper branch has 
proven himself a man of ability and in- 
tegrity. He is nervously energetic, impetu- 
ous and serious. He has made an excellent 
senator and will probably return by an 
easier road than he was forced to take a 
year ago. 


Louis S. Cox. 


An interesting situation was created last 
fall when the 5th Hssex district sent to the 
senate tne brother of the man elected by 
the 5th Suffolk. Sen. Louis S. Cox of Law- 


rence, a brother of Sen. Cox of Suffolk, was 


elected by a comparatively easy margin. 
Like his brother, he is a New Hampshire 
boy. He was born three years after his 
brother Guy, he graduated from old Dart- 
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mouth three years later than the latter and 
he was admitted to the bar three years 
after him. It was only when the state 
senate was reached that Louis caught up 
to Guy. While there are points in com- 
mon between them the senators differed al- 
most radically in temperament. The Hssex 
senator had the vein of humor which his 
brother lacked. He had more sang froid. 
He was not so readily disturbed. Both 
possessed the ability to use sarcasm and 
they used it. Sen. Cox of Hssex was named 
by President Roosevelt for the postmaster- 
ship of Lawrence shortly after the legis- 
lative session began. This will therefore 
take from him the upper branch and the 
senate is going to lose a very keen-minded, 
clear-sighted young man. During the ses- 
sion the senator has participated effectively 
in practically all the big debates of the 
year. Coming from a labor centre he had 
much to do when legislation affecting or- 
ganized labor was on the calendar, and he 
played his part so courageously that the 
representatives of labor were finally will- 
ing to listen to and understand the ex- 
planation of his absence when the motion 
to reconsider the engrossment of the over- 
time bill prevailed and the bill was killed. 
Pres. Dana placed Sen. Cox on the judiciary 
committee, a distinction sought by lawyers 
of the body, and he also made him a mem- 
ber of the banks and banking committee 
and chairman of the committee on en- 
grossed bills. To his efforts as one of the 
younger workers in the republican party 
must be ascribed his nomination by the 
president as postmaster of Lawrence. Very 
few of the members of the state senate 
understand the game of politics better than 
the young leader from Essex. To keep 
his district safely in the republican col- 
umn, Sen. Cox vigorously opposed the tak- 
ing therefrom of the towns of Boxford and 
Topsfield. He was defeated on his motion 
to restore or keep these towns and in de- 
feating this motion the senate has pretty 
nearly created a fairly safe democratic dis- 
trict. 


Prentiss Cummings. 


In the older day the highest encomium one 
man could pay another was: ‘‘You’re a gen- 
tleman and a scholar.”’ If it be not detrac- 
tion and we may be permitted to add to 
this, ‘‘and a wise legislator as well,’ we 
have described the distinguished senator 
from Brookline who has represented the 2d 
Norfolk district in the senate for the past 
two years. While entirely up to date and 
abreast of the times, Sen. Cummings is still 
the conscientious, careful law-maker of the 
old school. His ideals and his standards are 
those that used to direct men in the ad- 
ministration ot affairs touching the welfare 
of the commonwealth. Not that he has al- 
ways been right in his judgments, but he 
has been so rarely wrong, and has had so 
strong reasoning with him when he was, 
that he must be held a most valuable mem- 


ber of the Massachusetts state senate. No 
man, retaining all his faculties, mental and 
physical, as Sen. Cummings has retained 
his, could be aught than valuable to such a 
body after his broad and varied legal and 
business and legislative experience. . For it 
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must be remembered that Sen. Cummings 
served back in 1881-1883 as a member of 
the Boston common council and in the fol- 
lowing two years was a member of the 
lower branch of the general court. Last 
year when he came to the state senate he 
had ceased active profession of the law, but 
did not cease to be a student of the law. He 
had been president of the Cambridge Street 
railway, vice-president of the West End and 
advisory counsel to the Boston Elevated in 
days when that corporation needed sound 
advice and much of it. He was therefore 
well equipped when Brookline sent him to 
the state senate. One of the most regret- 
able incidents was the quiet contest waged 
against his renomination last year, a con- 
test that needed to .be ended only by the 
publication of the fact, for the publication 
of it rallied to his support the best men in 
the district almost irrespective of party 
affiliations. During the past year the sena- 
tor has naturally been a factor in the more 
important legislative enactments, notice- 
ably in relation to intcrurban legislation. 
It has been suggested that the senator’s 
ideals and standards were high. This 
would at once explain his remarkable opposi- 
tion to Gov. Guild and the latter’s proposi- 
tion for a single-headed nolice commissioa 
in the city of Boston. Sen. Cummings was 
a member of the lower branch in 1885 when 
the Boston police commission act was 
passed. When that bill was passed the 
people of Boston were promised a board on 
which the two great parties should be rep- 
resented. To destroy that order the first 
time the commission had become democratic 
the senator held to be bad faith. Hence his 
opposition. The senator has been often mis- 
understood. There is a genial, kindly nature 
behind that rather quick, nervous tempera- 
ment. He has given his time and best ef- 
forts to the work. of legislation. 


John F. Cusick. 


The 7th Suffolk district, comprising Wards 
16, 20 and 24 of Boston, although a repub- 
lican district, sent to the senate this ses- 


sion a democrat in the person of Hon, John 
Sen. 


F. Cusick of Dorchester. Cusick was 


born in Brookline, but has lived in Dorches- 
ter for some years. He received the sup- 
port of a large number of citizens of repu- 
and independent proclivities, as well 
as the almost unanimous support of the dem- 
ocrats. The general opinion in the sen- 
ate is that the citizens of Dorchester mare 
no mistake in electing Mr. Cusick. Sen. 
Cusick had been successful in business ana 
then with characteristic zeal and ambition 
took up- the practice of ‘aw, having grad- 
uated from the Boston University law 
school, and for years has enjoyed a large ana 
extensive practice. The senator went tv 
the senate determined to work hard in the 
interests of his’ district, not forgetting at 
the same time the interest of the state. He 
has been a conservaive senator, differing 
from his colleagues in the upper branch 
when the wisdom of such differences ap- 
pealed to and impressed him. Sen. Cusick’s 
training as a lawyer was a great advantage 
to him and as the session progressed his 
opinion on tie legal construction of various 
bills was sought continually by other sen- 


ators of both parties. He certainly addea 
to his already good reputation as a sound 
adviser on matters pertaining to law. That 
the president of the senate recognized this 
is evident from the fact that Mr. Cusick was 
the only democrat and the only lawyer ap- 
pointed on the part of the senate on the 
recess committee on taxation which is now 
sitting. In addition to the committee on tax- 
ation he has served on the committees or 
probate and chancery and public health, 
Perhaps his strongest contest of the year 
was on the Danvers water bill, which he op- 
posed, though unsuccessfully. He made a 
strong contest to prohibit the emptying o1 
sewage into the Neponset river, the bill be- 
ing known as the Neponset river bill. In 
this he was successful and the people have 
now got such a law as will tend to prevent 
the filthy conditions which exist at low wax 
ter along the bed of the river. This mat- 
ter has been agitated for years, but it re- 
mained for Mr. Cusick to get a workable 
bill through the legislature to prevent the 
continuance of these conditions. .-He had 
charge in the senate of the appropriation 
for dredging Dorchester Bay and succeeded, 
with the help of the representatives from 
Dorchester in the house, in obtaining a $10,- 
000 appropriation for that purpose. His 
contest for the passage of the bill for the 
appropriation of $10,000 to help out the 
Free Home for Consumptives in the city or 
30ston was a very strong one. He managed 
to overturn the adverse report of the ways ana 
means committee, and had gotten the meas- 
ure up to the engrossment stage when the 
resolve was defeated by the small margin 
of one vote. Mr. Cusick has been im daily 
attendance at both the meetings of the sen- 
ate and his committees. SS 

It is said that he has heen absent only 
four legislative days during the entire ses- 
sion, and this was owing to serious illness 
in his immediate family. He is no politician 
but he enjoyed the respect and good wir 
of his fellow senators. His position on cor- 
porate matters and labor matters was very 
strong and conservative. The redistricting 
committee has not treated the _ senator 
very well. It has taken away from his dis- 
trict Wards 24 and 16 and given him Wara 
21, which is outside of Dorchester and is 
a part of what is called Roxbury. In giv- 
in him this district they have made sure 
that his return to the senate could only 
be securedg against tremendous odds, bur 
the senator has confidence in the intelli- 
gence and the independent proclivities of 
the people of Dorchester and Roxbury, ana 
feels that party designation is of little or 
no consequence if a man has the sincerity 
and capacity to represent the people. 


Charles L. Dean. 


Hon. Charles L. Dean of Malden has rep- 
resented the 4th Middlesex district in the 
upper branch for two years. He will prob- 
ably return for a third term. The district 
he has represented has had no more suc- 
cessful representative in the upper branch 


for years. His influence, so valuable to 
such a district as is his, has constantly 
grown, till today he is easily one of the 
strongest members of the body. Sen, Dean, 


fresh from or tired of triumphs in the state 
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of Connecticut, came to Massachusetts in 
the eighties. He had a remarkable career 
in Connecticut, having been for six years 
commissioner of Windham county, and for 
two years a member of the house there, and 
having enjoyed other political honors. Mal- 
den was quick to recognize the sagacious 
business man and the soundness of his 
judgment. From 1891 to 1896 he served in 
the common council of that city and in the 
board of aldermen and became chairman 
of the board of aldermen in 1896. In 1897- 
1898 he was a member of the house of rep- 
resentatives, serving on the committee on 
ways and means, and was mayor of Malden 
six years from January, 1899. Last year 
Pres. Dana, continuing him on the ways and 
means committee, made him chairman‘ of 
banks and banking and a member of the 
committee on education. This year he has 
held the same committees, except that of 
education; and has been also chairman of 
the committee on printing and a member of 
the committee on bills in the third reading. 
Sen. Dean has been a successful business 
man and is still actively engaged in the 
glass business, with which he has been con- 
tinuously identified since 1860. He is just 
over 60 years of age, but has the vigor of 
a man 15 years younger. He has been em- 
inently a successful legislator. His efficien- 
ey has been of the quiet, unobstrusive order. 
Hence he has made comparatively few state- 
ments on the floor of the senate, but they 
have always been direct, business-like and 
to the point. On measures in which he 
has been interested, especially those which 
affected his own territory, he has been uni- 
formly successful. 


William H. Feiker. 


The aggressive member of the senate of 
1906, the young man whose features fit him 
for the leading role in romantic drama, is 
Sen. William H. Feiker of Northampton, who 
has represented the Berkshire-Hampshire 
district this succeeding Sen. Keyes. 


year, 


Sen. Feiker had to struggle hard for the re- 
publican nomination a year ago. This was 
nothing new to him. Custom had made 
fighting for things a property of easiness 
in his case, for it is doubtful if the young 
senator ever won out in anything without 
a contest. ‘The constant oppositions that 
have sprung from unexpected, and in many 
instances unwarranted sources, may in part 
explain some of the radical stands taken 
by the senator during the session. They 
may also go far to explain his platform 
on which he stands as candidate for the 
presidency of the senate, namely, 
monopoly platform. This platform has been 
smiled at by some, but the candidate him- 
self. has been taken most scriously. His 
statement relative to his presidential candi- 
dacy’ is. as follows: ‘I am running for the 
presidency of the senate on an anti-monopo- 
ly platform for one reason, and because 
western Massachusetts has not had a presi- 
dent of the senate since George P. Law- 
rence’s time. I think the corporate inter- 
ests have too much influence in shaping leg- 
islation and that the people should be tak- 
en care of through their representatives with- 
out this influence being used so frequently 
as it has been in the past. As president of 
the senate my policy would be to see that 
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the anti-" 


representatives of the great corporations 
should be kept off the floor when votes are 
being taken which are of vital importance 
both to the people and the corporations.” 

Sen. Feiker never acts hastily. Why he 
selected this platform, except that it mirrors 
his own feelings in the premises, has not 
been understood by all. But the senator 
may be wiser than the wiseacres. Times 
have changed in Massachusetts and the cur- 
rent has changed. Perhaps the senator fit- 
ted his platform to conditions to which, ar- 
dent republican as he is, he sincerely be- 
lieves his part must in the near future 
adapt herself. This is a plausible explana- 
tion. At all events the senator is a most 
earnest candidate for the presidency, will 
remain so and will not be without backing. 
Apart from other qualifications the senator 
has the presence and the ability to fill the 
high office. The question of temperament 
is important and must be tried out and 
answered later. 

He has shown himself a good lawyer, a 
careful debater and an attractive speaker. 
For the first time in years he brought the 
issue of the taxation of college property, that 
most local of issues with him, to the very se- 
rious consideration of the legislature, in fact 
to such serious consideration that it was only 
by a few votes that the opposition succeeded 
in referring the matter to the next general 
The senator has been courteous and 
fair in all discussions and transactions in 
the senate and this accounts, in large part, 
for his undoubted popularity. 

He has served with honor during the year 
on the judiciary committee, the committee 
on election laws and the committee on bills 
in third reading. 


He may enjoy this fall the luxury of a re- © 


turn to the state senate without the petty, 
inevitable contest, and he deserves such 
luxury. He has served as a member of the 
board of aldermen in Northampton and was 
for two years a member of the lower branch. 
Sen. Feiker was born in Northampton in 
1870. 


George H. Garfield. 


Sturdy and reliable is Sen. George H. 
Garfield of Brockton, who looks after the in- 
terests of the 2d Plymouth district in the 
upper branch. He has. been a member of 
the great and general court during seven 
consecutive years and before this period of 
service he had served two years in the 
lower branch. In 1892-93 he was a member 
of the house. Then he retired and it was 
not till seven years after that he reappeared 
as a member of the house on Beacon hill. 
Last year was his first as a member of the 
upper branch. The senator is well versed 
not only in legislation but in the ‘game of 


practical .politics. His assistance has been 
sought on more than one occasion by his 
party leaders and his judgment has been 
followed. He has served as a member of 
the republican state committee. ~In fact he 
was a member of that body for eight years. 
During the past session the senator kept 
his eye open, not only to the interests of 
his district and the commercial advance- 
ment of the commonwealth, but incidental- 
ly, also, to the interests of his party. Pres. 
Dana did well to make the senator a mem- 
ber of his cabinet, as the rules committee 


has been called. He knew he could rely on 
the Brockton man and that the latter’s 
opinions of men and measures were well 
worth having within easy reach. Since 
coming to the state house Sen. Garfield has 
served on various important regular and spe- 
cial committees. He was a member of the 
recent redistricting committee and his care- 
ful hand may be seen in the make-up of 
several districts which will scarcely leave 
the republican column for some years to 
come. For several years he has been closely 
identified with the water supply committee of 
the legislature, a committee that demands 
as its head a man both brainy and honest, 
Last year and this he was senate chairman 
of the committee and decidedly important 
business came before it, notably the Spring- 
field water bill which finally became law 
after the genial chairman had gotten the 
conflicting and warring factions together. 
Sen. Garfield made a good fight against the 
Danvers water bill. He was more success- 
ful, however, in his efforts in behalf of the 
bill for the retirement of probate judges. The 
senator is an effective speaker on the floor 
of the senate. There is an apparent sin- 
cerity in his utterances that attracts and 
convinces. Personally he is most popular 
with his colleagues. He has a very even 
disposition and is never seen at white heat. 
Nevertheless he has a spirit of his own and 
his own way of showing it. He has be- 
come, indeed, a fixture on Beacon hill and 
the senator, with the inevitable boutonniere, 
would indeed be missed were he to give up 
public life on the hill. That he intends to 
retire is not probable, and since the whole 
question lies with himself it is expected that 
the smiling countenance of Brockton’s favor- 
ite son will be seen in the senate of 1907. 


John J. Gartland. 


John J. Gartland, representing the 
has been 
LS9S, 


Hon. 
4th 
a member of the general 


Suffolk district in the senate, 
court since 


His service during these nine years has re- 
flected credit not only on his district but on 
his party. Such men as Gartland have made 
the minority party in the state senate some- 
thing more than a- mere minority. He has 
been faithful both to the interests of the 
commonwealth and to the interests of his 
party. No member of the state senate is 
better versed in politics or legislation than 
the Suffolk senator. He has won the esteem 
of the leaders of both parties on the hill and 
the congratulations were numerous when at 
the beginning of the present session Pres. 
Dana practically mad® him the leader of 
the minority by placing him on the comrmnit- 
tee on rules, a place most sought after by 
the democrats of the body. As a member of 
the committee on rules he has voted and 
acted in the best interests of the senate and 
of legislation, without regard to party or 
other considerations. He has proven more 
conservative than many members of the 
republican party in the state senate and 
Pres. Dana’s selection has been justified. 
When the committees were announced last 
January it was found that the senator had 
been signally honored. Not only was he 
made a member of the rules committee but 
he was placed on the committees on coun- 
ties, drainage, federal relations and state 
house; in other words, he was given five 
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committee places. Of course this has meant 
that a great deal of his time wss demanded 
and he has given it, practically all of it, to 
the work of the legislature. No member ot 
the upper branch has a constituency that 
demands more of its senator than does the 
4th Suffolk, and these demands do not con- 
sist merely in expressed sentiments touch- 
ing the attitude of the constituency on pend- 
ing legislation. They are rather personal 
appeals for assistance, for positions, for 
recommendatory letters and for a hundred 
other things. Sen. Gartland, keeping well 
within the law, has helped hundreds ot 
young fellows and others during his years 
at the state house and the gratitude and 
esteem with which he is regarded in his 
district are not to be wondered at. The 
senator is in no sense a radical, He has 
respected the rights of capital, the so-called 
vested interests, while he has urged and 
voted for wise labor legislation. On the 
important measures that have come up, 
concerning one side or the other, his dis- 
trict has been content to leave the senator 
to his own judgment and vote accordingly. 
And this is what he has done. The senator 
did excellent work, from a party stand- 
point, as a member of the redistricting com- 
mittee. Just how much he accomplished, 
particularly in relation to senatorial districts 
outside of Suffolk, may appear this fall. 
What he endeavored to do and what he be- 
lieved he had accomplished he stated in a 
most graceful speech on the floor of the 
senate when accused by a democratic col- 
league of having forgotten his party while 
serving on the redistricting committee. The 
speech was a complete refutation of the 
charge and an answer to the arraignment 
of the fellow senator. Sen. Gartland has an- 
nounced that he will not be a candidate for 
re-election. It has been hinted that he de- 
sires to go to the board of aldermen and the 
chances strongly indicate that he can have 
the place, 


Frank Gerrett. 


Hon. Frank Gerrett of Greenfield, senator 
from Franklin, has completed two years in 
the upper branch. He had three years in 
the house before coming to the state senate. 
‘vhe senator has won for himself during his 
legislative service the esteem of men of all 
parties. His honesty, fairness and earnest- 
ness, coupled with his known ability, have 
given him an influence at the state house 
which has proven valuable for his district 
in particular and for the farming interests 
of the state in general. For Sen. Gerrett is 
the leading agriculturalist of the legislature. 
Of course, he would object to this designa- 
tion for his occupation, as he gives it, is 
plain ‘‘farmer,’’ no theoretical but a practi- 
cal tiller of the soil. Of course he heads the 
committee on agriculture, as he did in the 
senate of 1905, and as he did when a mem- 
ber of the lower branch. If he stayed on 
Beacon hill 25 years more he would never 


leave that post, and some say he would not 
relinquish it for the presidency. The grange 
interests have been indeed fortunate in havy- 
ing such a man in charge of their legisia- 
tive affairs, a man who understands, per- 
haps better than some of the grangers, just 
What the besi interests are, and a man who 
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has never failed to land anything of 
portance which he went after. 

But Pres. Dana did not propose to let the 
farmer senator stick simply to his rake and 
his hoe. He needed his advice and his 
judgment, so he madé him a member of the 
committee on rules, a committee which prac- 
tically determines the policy of the legisla- 
ture and often frames up the policy of the 
commonwealth in important directions. ‘lo 
add to his labors and his troubles the presi- 
dent placed him also on water supply and 
engrossed bills. Sen. Gerrett has refused 
to take himself or others too seriously. He 
has that play of fancy which has relieved 
the monotony of routine life in the senate 
on more than one occasion and which has 
quietly brought about results desired by the 
senator, while the senate was still smiling. 
From his first dip in the legislative waters 
Sen. Gerrett has been open and above board. 
He has not hidden his true feelings on pend- 
ing matters. He has studied each proposi- 
tion carefully and when voting time came, 
and before it came, he usually had made 
up his mind and he voted that way. Con- 
vinced that he was right, he could not he 
changed, nor would he dodge a vote to help 
out the opposition. His unfailing good na- 
ture and fairness forbade the clouds of war 
to gather. It is to be hoped that the sena- 
tor will return next year. It will be hard 
to fill his place. He has made strong triend- 
ships at the state house, and these friend- 
ships, whether they should or should not, 
go far to assist a senator when looking 
after the interests of his own particular 
district. 


im- 


John M. Grosvenor, Jr. 


A year ago Practical -Politics suggested 
that if the Ist Essex district.-were to send 
to the state senate, as the successor of 


Sen. Craig, now postmaster of Lynn. Rep. 
John M. Grosvenor, Jr., of Swampscott, the 
district would make no mistake. The di- 
trict did send Grosvenor and we believe that 
the prediction of a year ago has been ver- 
ified. Without reflection on the distin- 
guished sons of Essex who have represent- 
ed this particular. district in former years, 
it must be admitted that none of them 
were more influential in securing good 
legislation and in blocking the passage of 
bad laws than Sen. Grosvenor. He _ served 
two years in the house before coming to 
the senate and though he did excellent 
work there, he rather hid his light. In 
other words, his natural conservatism and 
retiring disposition kept him out of the 
limelight. This year, however, the impor- 
tant assignments given him by the presi- 
dent of the senate brought him to the fore 
and caused him to abandon that reserve for 
wlich he had been previously noted. Be- 
ine 4 manufacturing chemist of high stand- 
ine he as pwlaced at the head of the com- 
mittee on public health, and this post was 
of more than ordinary importance during 
the past session. This committee has the 
distinction of not having been defeated in 
any of its reports. He was also placed on 
the railroads committee, hwich, with street 
railways, considered jointly the merger and 
interurban propositions. Of course he was 
well equipped for the work of this commit- 
tee. for he had served as a member of ithe 


special recess committee, which went over 
the entire field of railroad and street rail- 
way legislation last summer. Because of 
his district, the president also made him 
a member of the committee on harbors and 
public lands. He also served on the spe- 
cial redistricting committee of the last 
session. The interests of Esex county were 
carefully attended to by the senator from 
Swampscott, and he. was one of the most 
strenuous defenders of the report of that 
comuniittee on the floor of the senate. In- 
cidentally it might be stated that the Ist 
iissex district has never sent a man who 
has regarded more favorably the claims of 
organized labor than has the present mem- 
ber. The criticism of the senator because 
of his absetice when the overtime bill was 
reconsidered and defeated was entirely un- 
fair. He had shown his friendly disposi- 
tion On numerous occasions, and had pliot- 
ed tlirrough the house the bill for better san- 
itary conditions in foundries, when the in- 
cident referred to took place. He had also 
voted for the overtime bill, and was absent 
oniy on a Friday when no one assumed 
much serious business would be done, It 
is grativying to note that the labor repre- 
sentatives in his district have since under- 
stood bow unfair was the first criticism. 
Labor, aS a matter of fact, has had no 
more sincere friend in the upper branch 
than Ser. Grosvenor. He was forced into 
a contest for the nomination last fall. 
This was expected. But it was not expect- 
ed, nor wag it right, that certain of his own 
party should make his election difficult af- 
ter he had won the nomination. He is en- 
titled to a fair road this fall for his return, 
and although he is having some opposition, 
he is making good progress. 


Heman A. Harding. 


Hon. Heman A. Harding, the senator from 
the Cape, is easily one of the most forceful 
of the younger legislators on Beacon hill. 
During the past session, especially as a 
member of the committee on ways and 
means, he has proven himself strong in de- 
bate and has shown an excellent knowledge 
of the technical financial questions and is- 
sues that cropped up almost continuously 
during the year. Sen. Harding likes legisla- 
tive life. He is built for it. It has been 
well for his district on a score of occasions 
that he has been in the state senate. ‘he 
local improvements he has secured for his 
people entitle him to their gratitude, and the 
masterly manner in which he has handled 
broader issues on the floor of the senate 
has earned for him their admiration. ‘The 
senator is a hard worker, he has always 
been a hard worker. He has pulled him- 
self up by his own efforts. He worked while 
going through college. His vacation periods 
were given up to labor. He did it cheer- 


.fully and when he came to the general 


court he brought with him a pretty thor- 
ough knowledge of men and things. Dur- 
ing the past session there were various 
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in close touch 
department, and Sen. 


before 


matters 
that committee 
ecutive 
more than one occasion spoke for 


that brought 
with the ex- 
Harding en 
the ad- 
ministration. On these occasions, too, he 
carried the burden for the chief executive 
and he quietly took any criticism that his 
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effort attracted to him. This was notably 
true in connection with the proposed ap- 
propriation for the San Francisco sufferers. 
It was discovered that the constitution of 
Massachusetts prohibited the giving of pub- 
lic moneys to such a purpose. It was a hard 
truth to discover. ‘To the outside world it 
was unfeeling that a little sentence in the 
constitution should stay the hand of charity 
in that most pathetic hour. But the con- 
stitutional prohibition was there and some 
one, for the governor, must hold up the re- 
lief measure. Sen. Harding did it and with- 
out a murmur, or without shifting respon- 
sibility, took the knocks that came quickly 
that day and the ill-tempered, hot-headed 
newspaper comment as well. But he had 
done his duty. In the debates on the floor 
the senator has proven aggressive and able. 
Something of this aggressiveness he showed 
a year ago when he was opposed by certain 
interests in his campaign for return to the 
senate. The senator served this year as 
chairman of the committee on constitution- 
al amendments and on the two committees 
that mean so much to his district—the com- 
mittees on fisheries and game and on har- 
bors and public lands. 


Sidney A. Hill. 


Hon. Sidney A. Hill of Stoneham, repre- 
senting the Middlesex-Essex district, has 
been continuously in the service of the 
state on Beacon hill since 1902. He served 
three years in the lower branch and has 
just completed his second term in the sen- 
ate. He now says he intends to retire. During 
his legislative career the senator has been 
kept more or less on the firing line all the 
time. His place on the street railways coni- 
mittee has been an important one and has 
demanded much of his time and energy. 
During the last session he was chairman of 
the committee on prisons and attempted to 
straighten out the Nashawena problem, b:it 
it was too knotty to be untied at this ses- 
sion of the legislature. He also served on 
roads and bridges and harbors and public 
lands. The senator has been a diligent mem- 
ber of the senate and has rarely been 
absent, and never when a measure of sig- 
nificance or importance was before the body. 
He has not participated in the debates of 
the senate. He acted rather as the busi- 
ness man that he is, carefully studying 
problems before the body and then voting 
as his judgment dictated. While the sena- 
tor could not be placed in the category of 
the jovial, he is still an interesting acquaint- 
ance and a cordial friend. He enjoys a good 
story and can tell one. Last year and this 
the interurban legislation was the special 
work cut out for the committee of which 
he was a member. He figured conspicuously 
in the session last year when the Boston «: 
Providence sought special legislation. In 
that controversy the Middlesex-Essex sena- 
tor took his stand early in the game and 
refused to abandon it, although he disap- 
pointed certain of his friends at that time. 


It is not decided just yet who will succeed 
him in the upper branch. His quiet tem- 
perament and easy-going ways have made 
friends for him and he has been able to 
look after the interests of his district. He 
sueceeded Gen. F. A. Appleton two years 
ago and maintained for his district its 


reputation of sending to the senate men of 
experience and sagacity. 


Horton H. Hilton. 


Sen. Horton H. Hilton has now served one 
year in the upper branch from the 7th Mid- 
dlesex district, and will be a candidate for 
renomination and re-election. The district 
has been a very close one during the past 
few years, but under the new division and 
apportionment made by the special redis- 
tricting committee, several strong republi- 
can towns have been added. The senator 
is unusually strong in these newly added lo- 
calities, as his daily occupation has brought 
him in contact with the voters of those 
places, and at the present time there would 
seem to be little doubt of his return to the 
upper branch for the session of 1907. Dur- 
ing the past session Sen. Hilton has served 
on the committee on mercantile affairs, 
which reported much important legislation, 
including the bill for supervision of tele- 
phone companies, which has become law. 
He was also a member of the fisheries and 
game committee, and was chairman of li- 
braries. In his two years in the lower 
branch Sen. Hilton also served on the mer- 
cantile affairs committee, upon which, in 
recent years at least, the presiding officers 
of the branches have sought to place only 
men of integrity as well as ability. The Low- 
ell senator has had an excellent business 
training and has that sound commonsense 
which such training brings. He has used 
this commonsense to excellent advantage as 
a member of the general court. Sen. Hil- 


ton represents an 


important 
the well-being of which demands the ex- 
istence of harmonious relations between em- 


constituency, 


ployer and employe. Notwithstanding the 
much quoted and little understood incident 
touching the receipt of a telegram calling 
him home on the day of the final defeat 
of the overtime bill, the record will show 
that Sen. Hilton in his votes has been con- 
servative and fair both to capital and to 
labor. The senator has’ been a conscientous 
worker, not only within the committee room, 
but on the floor of the senate. He has talked 
somewhat more than when in the lower 
branch. His speeches have been short, but 
none the less effective. He has been and is 
interested in the work of legislation and 
thoroughly understands the needs of the 
7th Middlesex district. He was born in Low- 
ell in 1869 and is the product of her public 
schools. He is employed in the passenger 
department of the Boston & Maine rail- 
road. He has been interested in politics 
for some years and has done much for his 
party in his home city, for five years serv- 
ing on the republican city committee there. 
He is a Mason, and is affiliated also with 
other organizations. The republican party 
in this state never needed energetic young 
men more than it does today. The party 
needs men of the hustling type of Sen. 
Hilton. His campaign for return to the up- 
per branch will be watched with more than 
ordinary interest, 


Samuel E. Hull. 
’ The erect, soldierly chairman of the 
committee on military affairs, Hon. Sam- 
uel E. Hull of Millbury, has completed his 


second term as the representative of the 
5th Worcester district in the upper branch 
of the state legislature, and it is gratifying 
to note that the chances of his return are 
increasing daily. There was some talk 
just previous to prorogation that the gen- 


ial member not be 
seen again next year. The senator himself 
was somewhat inclined to retire, but the 
people of the district decided that they 
wanted him back, and those who had enter- 
tained thoughts of entering the field for 
his place gracefully withdrew until there 
was hardly a sign of opposition to him. 
Durin ghis two years in the upper branch 
he has made for himself a host of warm 
friends, and has attracted the admiration 
of his fellows by his gentlemanly and fair 
treatment of all in the discussions of the 
senate. He has - had comparatively few 
legislative contests on his hands this year, 
apart from the Worcester sewage bill, on 
which matter he did splendid work for his 
district, but he has nevertheless given prac- 
tically his entire time to the work of the 
senate. Sen. Hull was a member of the 
house in 900 and 1901, serving on the com- 
mittees on banks and banking, labor and 
prisons. He was drawn from his retire- 
ment last year, and sent to the state senate 
as the successor of Sen. Osgood of Hope- 
dale. He served last year on mercantile 
affairs an dtowns, and was chairman of 
prisons. This year the presiding officers 
determined to appoint a committee on 
liquor, law which would be able to cope 
with existing conditions. Some surprise 
was expressed when Pres. Dana named 
Sen. Hull as a member of the liquor law 
committee, but the president had deter- 
mined that the senate end of that commit- 
tee should be made up this year of men of 
broad vision and calm. judgment, whose in- 
tegrity could not be doubted. Sen. Hull 
fitted exactly this description, and did a 
service to Boston and the whole common- 
wealth in a matter- of liquor legislation. 
He accepted a place on the committee in 
the spirit in which it was offered, namely, 
as a public duty. The senator also served 
as chairman of military affairs, and had a 
place on the committee on railroads. Sen. 
Hull has had a broad business experience 
and has played several roles in life, such 
as farmer, woodworker, and cotton and 
wool dealer. For seven years he was a 
member of the board of selectmen of Mill- 
bury, and for four years he was chairman 
of the board. Two years ago he was a del- 
egate to the republican national convention. 


— 


Harrie C. Hunter. 


Hon. Harrie C., Hunter of Marlboro has 
served two years in the upper branch, and 
at thé present time it looks as if he would 
be back in his seat again at the next ses- 
sion to look after the interests of the 5th 
Middlesex district in the same efficient man- 
ner in which those interests have been cared 
for during the past two years. There was 
some talk of opposition to him in his own 
city earlier in the year, but the senator's 
friends insisted that he run again and the 
chances are that he will accede to their 
wishes. There is reason for their insistence, 
for Sen. Hunter has been especially suc- 
cesful during the past session. He comes 


from Millbury would 
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from a district that has many needs and 
wants. In a clean-cut fight between capi- 
tal and labor he has found himself in the 
most difficult of positions. Both of these in- 
terests are strong in his particular district. 
In these emergencies the senator has en- 
deavored to be fair and he has succeeded to 
this extent, that neither side has any just 
cause of complaint. On the more important 
labor measures of the year the senator has 
favored the cause of organized labor. On 
the merger and other large issues he has 
followed the suggestions formally made 
by his constituents. Sen. Hunter is not 
a seeker after notoriety. He stands in the 
limelight as little as possible. He has not 
posed as an orator, and in fact has spoken 
but little. But he was none the less an ef- 
fective worker in the ranks. He has been 
active in many of the contests of the year. 
His victory on the automobile bill, reported 
from the committee on roads and bridges, 


of which he was chairman, and his efforts 
on the Medford city charter and the Fram- 
ingham water bills deserve especial men- 
tion. The senator served in the lower 
branch of the legislature in 1901 and 1902. He 
was then a member of the street railways 
committee. After being out for two years 
he was sent to the state senate and last 
year was chairman of harbors and public 
lands, and a member of public health and 
roads and bridges. This session, as stated 
above, he headed the roads and bridges com- 
mittee and was a member of the importane 
committee on public lighting and a member 
of the committee on public charitable insti- 
tutions. The senator is popular with his 
fellows. The new member has always 
found him a friend at court and visitors 
from his district have discovered that their 
senator is never too busy to greet and en- 
tertain them on Beacon Hill. If the sena- 
tor cares to come back to the upper branch 
his influence there would be even greater 
than it has been during the last session. 


William S. Kyle. 
The 1lst Plymouth senatorial district, which 
embraces 19 towns and includes the landing 
place of the Pilgrims, has been worthily rep- 


resented the past two years by Hon. Wil- 
liam S. Kyle of Plymouth. Equipped by an 
experience of |three years in the house 


where he served as chairman of the cotm- 
mittee on mercantile affairs and took a 
prominent part in the debates of that pe- 
riod, he entered the senate. with a weil- 
earned prestige and popularity and soon be- 
came a recognized force and influence for 
wholesome and sound legislation, and an 
aggressive opponent of measures he deemed 
unjust or inimical to the general welfare. 
In the session just closed he won further 
laurels in several notable contests. This 
was especially true in the memorable de- 
bate over the Jamestown resolve, which, 
in the play of politics, a few persons were 
inspired to oppose by raising the racial 
question, and this developed much excite- 
ment among the colored people. With earn- 
est insistence Sen. Kyle laid bare the mis- 
leading fallacies of his opponents, reviewed 
the historic events that united Massachu- 
setts and the Old Dominion in bonds pecu- 
' 


liarly close and cordial, urged the commer- 
cial importance of the celebration, and made 
a convincing plea for considerations of 
historic sentiment and of interstate comity; 
and finally carried the resolve to a success- 
ful issue, scoring one of the notable victo- 
ries of the session. With the same good 
sense and breadth of view Sen. Kyle en- 
tered into the discussion of proposed Lord’s 
Day legislation. Strongly opposed to the 
continental disregard of the day, as well 
as to the ultra Puritanism of an outgrown 
past, he showed the absurdity of adding to 
statutes that had become a jumble of con- 
tradictions from the patching of genera- 
tions, some sections providing various pen- 
alties for the same offence, other provisions 
absurdly obsolete, and he urged the neces- 
sity of such a revision of our Sunday laws 
as would meet modern conditions, while 
still preserving the day from disregard or 
desecration. He introduced a resolve pro- 
viding for the appointment of a commis- 
sion for that purpose, a proposition which 
the senate adopted without a division. The 
senator did not succeed in his attempt 
to have the attorney general appointed by 
the governor instead of elected by 
the people. But there was force and logic 
in his argument for a return to the system 
in vogue before the days of knownothingisin. 
More than that, he had with him men 
whom we recognize as the leading republi- 
cans of the state. But perhaps he had too 
few politicians in accord with his plan. I1t 
was due largely to the efforts of the Plym- 
outh senator that the child labor bill was 
finally saved from defeat. The house and 
senate had disagreed on certain amendments 
to the bill, and a committee of conference 
having been refused by the house the bill 
had fallen between the two branches. It 
was a measure of much vaiue, based upon 
a recommendation of the governor, and Sen. 
Kyle determined to save it if possible. He 
succeeded in getting it before the senate 


and, pointing out its great importance, he 
urged his associates to overlook the injus- 
tice and discourtesy of the opposition and 
As was usually 
Kyle spoke, 


recede from their position. 


the case when Sen. his plea 


attention and the senate, while 
still convinced that its amendment was 
right, adopted the motion to recede and 
finally passed the bill. Sen. Kyle has figured 
in other interesting contests during the ses- 
sion and prorogation day left him with add- 
ed influence and prestige. The senator 
makes an excellent appearance and is a per- 
suasive speaker. He is tinged with conser- 
vatism of the right sort, not the kind that 
clings to the dried bones of the past. He 
has proven progressive. As chairman of 
counties and state house and as a member 
of the committees on insurance and federal 
relations he has been kept pretty busy dur- 
ing the year. Since the insurance commit- 
tee will sit during the recess the senator 
will have little vacation time. It is expected 
that the insurance committee’s report to the 
next legislature will be an important one 
and it is hoped the senator will be back to 
play his part in defending it, although it 
is reported that the demands of his busi- 
ness make it impossible to continue in the 
service of the district. 


attracted 


Daniel W. Lane. 


Hon. Daniel W. Lane, having completed 
threee years as a member of the upper 
branch from the 9th Suffolk district that 
great fighting ground, retires to run for 
the republican congressional nomination in 
the district now represented by Hon. John <A. 
Sullivan, The senator is a young man, just 
about 34 years of age, and his political rise 
has been rapid. After serving two years 
in the common council of Boston he skipped 
the house and went directly to the state 
senate, after an interesting contest. He 
has had practically no contests since that 
time, although the district might almost be 
ealled doubtful. His most important as- 
signment during the past session was the 
chairmanship of the committee on liquor 
law, but he also served on the committees 
on railroads and mercantile affairs., In 
naming the senator to these three places 
Pres. Dana paid him a high tribute. But 


it was as chairman of the liquor law com- 
mittee that he was- brought most stronz- 
ly before the public. His work on the 
original or general 12 o’clock bill was large- 
ly responsiblie for the ultimate passage of 
that measure. When the governor § inti- 
mated that he would not sign the measure 
the senator’s work had practically to be 
done all over. But he went about the task 
of getting through a city of Boston 12 
o’clock bill earnestly and without delay. 
The bill became law after a somewhat re- 
markable contest. The senator was chair- 
man of the sub-committee on Suffolk sena- 
torial districts, another important post. 
He had work to do here that was bound 
to be criticised, since any rearrangement ot 
the Suffolk districts would injure the feel- 
ings of some members. So it did here, but 
the Suffolk senator made his report and then 
left it to the senate to accept or amend. The 
senator has a strong following, especially 
among the younger men of the congressional © 
district which he hopes to represent next 
year, and this following makes hima strong 
aspirant for the congressional nomination. 
There is going to be opposition, lots of it, 
but Sen. Lane simply smiles and looks con- 


fident. The senator has been frequently re- 
ferred to as the best dressed man in the 
legislature. Certainly no more alarming 


waistcoats have been worn by any other 
member of the legislature, representative or 
senator, but the Suffolk man is tired of com- 
ments on his personal attire. His friends 
say that he is going to get to congress on 
his record and not on his wardrobe. The con- 
gressional contest is now practically on. 
Without favoring or commenting on his 
chances it is only fair to say that Sen. Lane 
has been able to do much while at the state 
house for the people of his district. He 
has worked hard and has generally been 
willing to take a definite stand, whether the 
issue before the senate was political or other- 
wise. 


Edward L. Logan. 


The youthful soldier-senator from the 6th 
Suffolk district, Hon. Edward L. Logan, has 
certainly been much in the public eve dur- 
ing the session of 1906. He’s there yet, and 
it looks as if he would remain for a while. 
When the senator succeeded in getting 
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through the upper branch that never-to-be- 
forgotten anti-bucketshop bill he little 
thought of the fame that was coming to 
him. The entire session of the house turned 
oh that measure after the senate sent it 
over to the lower branch. Its defeat in the 
house led to the investigation of bribery 
charges which practically overshadowed in 
interest everything else on the hill this year. 
The Logan anti-bucketshop bill is known to- 
day throughout the country, and exceeding- 
ly well in Massachusetts. But a far greater 
personal tribute was the passage by the 
state senate of the special resolve offered by 
Sen. Logan for the erection on the state 
house grounds of a memorial to the men of 


Massachusetts who died during the war with 
Spain. Getting this resolve through was 
really uphill work. In the first place there 
were several committee reports to overturn 
and nothing but the personal popularity of 
the South Boston man could have accom- 
plished this. He did it and then managed 
the passage of the resolve till it went to 
the house. Hada more strenuous fight been 
made in the lower branch, or if Sen. Logan 
had been Rep. Logan, it is a question wheth- 
er the resolve would not finally have found 
its way to the governor’s desk. But the 
house fell down and the resolve was reject- 
ed. Sen. Logan made a strong fight against 
the juvenile court bill and on the various 
other bills which affected most directly the 
city of Boston. His addresses on labor meas- 
ures were also strong and were listened to 
with marked attention. The senator is him- 
self a Spanish war veteran. He has long 
been identified with the Yth regiment. The 
president recognized his abilities as lawyer 
and soldier when he placed him on the ju- 
diciary committee and on the committee on 
military affairs. The senator is going to 
leave the state senate and will make a try 
for the congressional nomination. He goes 
into the contest well equipped. He has had 
broad legislative experience, having served 
two years in the lower branch before his 
election last year to the senate. He is a 
goud speaker, makes a good appearance and 
has none of those habits which in life mili- 
tate against statesmen and seriously affect 
their usefulness. The senate will be sorry 
to lose so clean-cut a member of the minor- 
ity party. 


Frederick J. Macleod. 


Hon. Fred. J. Macleod of Cambridge has 
served one year in the Massachusetts state 
senate. He returns to his constituency, with 
an extremely strong issue, an issue given 
him by the work of the redistricting com- 
mittee. That committee, in its report, gave 
him a new district, a district in which Ward 
3 of Cambridge was lost to him. The mant- 
fest unfairness of this apportionment, wnmen 
left the senator with a district of 15.00 
legal voters backed up against a district 
with over 20;000, appealed to some of the 
republican members of the legislature, but 
not enough to overturn the report of the 
committee. It is generally claimed that the 
action of the committee in this particular 
was indefensible. Certainly no valid rea- 
son for the arrangement was given either 
to the senate or the house. Sen. Macleod 
was elected to the state senate last fan rrom 
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the 1st Middlesex district because of a 
radical division in the republican ranks. 
This division was due to the turning down 
of Sen. Rounds, who sought renomination 
at the hands of the republican party. Sen. 
Macleod was the first democrat to be sent 
to the senate from this district in a period 
of 15 years. Therefore the attempted legis- 
lating out of office of such a man was re- 
garded with much curiositiy, not to say 
amazement. The senator had proven an ex- 
cellent member of the upper branch. Ad- 
mittedly one of the most scholarly of the 
senators, he had attained a fair degree of 
successes in legislation, especially for a dem- 
ocrat. He had proven himself to be most 
conservative and an excellent debater. As 
a member of the committee on taxation he 
was called upon to defend certain reports 
of that body and to oppose others to which 
he objected. Notwithstanding his affilia- 
tions with Harvard college he still stood out, 
from principle, for the Feiker bill for the 
taxation of college property, and it was be- 
cause of the strong arguments of the Cam- 
bridge man that Sen. ‘Feiker was able to 
carry his bill as far as he did. The Cam- 
bridge senator showed: that he had heart 
as well as head, and broadness, too, when 
he made his appeal for the Free Home for 
Consumptives in the city of Boston. There 
will be numerous interesting campaigns for 
the state senate this fall, but none of them 
will surpass in interest Sen. Macleod’s con- 
test for a return from the Republican dis- 


trict that the republican legislature voted 
him. The new district, however, fortu- 
nately has a spirit of its own, a spirit that 
will not brook unfairness, whether to a 
democrat or a republican. Close observ- 
ers are therefore unwilling at this stage 
of the game to predict anything on the re- 
sult in Cambridge. 


Daniel D. Mahoney. 


Without previous legislative experience 
Hon. Daniel D. Mahoney of Chicopee came 
to the state senate this year and before the 
end of the session had forged to the front 
rank of a very earnest, not to say ‘‘scrappy”’ 
upper branch. With a bluntness and direct- 
ness unmatched in recent years, the sturdy 
son of Chicopee made his fights throughout 
the year, sometimes winning against big 
odds, sometimes snowed under by a heavy 
opposition, but always coming up serenely, 
ready for further contests. Sen. Mahoney 
arrived on Beacon hill at the right time for 
his genius, for the senate has not had in 
recent years such labor controversies. In 
the dramatic events that attended. the final 
passing away of the overtime bill Sen. Ma- 
honey was there, an active participant in 
those stirring events, and he came within an 
ace of being successful. The eight-hour bill, 
which he also championed, is another tribute 
to his earnestness and perseverance. Al- 
though somewhat amended it finally found 
its place on the statute books of the com- 
monwealth. The senator was the recognized 
“labor senator’ of the senate, but he was 
also actively engaged along other lines. He 
was loyal to his party, but at the same time 
followed his own judgment. For example, 
the senator would not oppose Gov. Guild on 
the latter’s recommendation for a _ single- 
headed police commission for Boston, To 


Sen. Mahoney this was a practical question. 
He himself had been for a period city mar- 
shal of Chicopee. He knew something of 
police matters and police affairs. He believed 
from his own experience, that Gov. Guild 
was right. That settled it. His fairness 
was again demonstrated when he frankly 
stated in a newspaper interview, when some 
of the labor unions were attacking Gov. 
Guild for his appointment of Pres. Dana to 
the superior bench, that he believed the 
governor could be trusted and that Pres. 
Dana would make an able and fearless judge. 
The labor leader, earnest in his work, who 
will still admit that others may differ hon- 
estly with him and respect the difference in 


judgment, is net too frequently found. But 
Sen. Mahoney is just of this fair and square 
type. When Gov. Guild returned the original 
12 o’clock bill for amendment, Sen. Mahoney 
blocked amendment by opposing reconsider- 
ation of the enactment of the bill. Very 
large and heavy men endeavored first to 


"persuade and then to ‘“‘sit on’ the Hampden 


senator, but he refused to budge. So a 
new bill had to be prepared and sent through 
the branches that a 12 o’clock law be made 
possible in the city of Boston. Notwith- 
standing the close fights between capital 


and labor and the zeal with which the sena- | 


tor has taken up the cudgels this year, he 
earned an enviable popularity. His even 
temperament won friends for him. He was 
not unrelenting in his advocacy or opposi- 
tion of pending measures, but he was still 
very persistent. He kept his head under ail 
conditions and circumstances. He served 
on engrossed bills, agriculture and labor. He 
will have comparatively little difficulty to 
return to the body next year. 


James J. Mellen. 


Hon. James J. Mellen of Charlestown, rep- 
resenting the 2d Suffolk district, has served 
his second term in the upper branch. Wheth- 
er he will be a candidate or not for re- 
election is not yet definitely settled. He has 
had the busiest time of his legislative career 
during the past six or seven months and 
his efforts have been noted at the state 
house and elsewhere. He served with dis- 
tinction on two important committees, com- 
mittees that were of especial interest this 
year, namely, the committees on liquor law 
and on metropolitan affairs. Of course as a 
minority member he was obliged to dissent 
from several of the reports of the latter 
committee, notably on the bills for a police 
commission and an excise board for the 
city of Boston: The senaror knows the po- 
litical situation in Boston pretty thorough- 
ly and this knowledge stood him in good 
stead during the session when so many po- 
litical attempts touching the city of Boston 
were made in the legislature. The senator 
used no brass bands in his opposition to 
some of these attempts but his quiet work 
among the members helped to produce the 
desired results. Before coming to the sen- 
ate he had served four years in the lower 
branch. Notwithstanding his quiet and re- 
tiring disposition he became _ favorably 
known to house members during that ser- 
vice. Last year, his first in the senate, he 
maintained the old reserve but this year the 
quick succession of hot events brought him 
more than once to his feet and his concise, 


Eee 


a a 


lucid statements attracted attention on the 
floor of the senate. Notwithstanding the 
great amount of work which devolved on 
him personally this year he yet found tirpe 
to do many favors for the constituents of 
his district. He did not forget the mother 


of the late Counc. Magurn. A resolve au- 
thorizing the city government to pay to 
Mrs. Magurn the balance of her son’s salary 
was admitted to the legislature on the peti- 
tion of the senator, under suspension of the 
rules, and while the resolve was quietly 
opposed by those who protested either be- 
cause of the establishing of precedent, or on 
principle, or because of the lateness of the 
session, Sen. Mellen bowled over all opposi- 
tion and was finally rewarded for his hu- 
mane effort when Gov. Guild signed the bill. 
The senator has had two years in the sen- 
ate, and the district he comes from has pro- 
duced many yearlings. As the redistricting 
committee left the situation he now has on 
his hands the largest district in Suffolk, 
with about 20,000 legal voters. If the sena- 
tor comes back, it will be a distinction to 
represent such a district. 


Edward B. Nevin. 


There are few legislative records that will 
bear closer scrutiny and analysis than that 
of Hon, Edward B. Nevin of Weymouth, who, 
it is understood, retires this year. He served 
for two years in the house, in 1897 and 
1898, and has just completed his second 
term in the senate. He had retired from 
business when he came to legislative cir- 


cles and has proven himself one of the 
hardest workers, for a retired man, that the 
legislature has had. Sen. Nevin is positive 
and firm. His judgment has been usually 
found correct and it has not been hastily 
formed, even on matters of apparently triv- 
ial importance. During all his years at the 
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state house he has been identified with the 
committee on railroads, which committee he 
has. headed during the past session. It 
needed as chairman of this committee just 
such a man. Sen. Nevin has been termed 
“stern.’”’ He is a stern legislator, and there 
is no more serious member in the halls on 
the hill when business is being transacted, 
He has gone against friends, cheerfully and 
willingly, if his convictions carried him along 
a different path. But he has been so frank 
and fair that even these disappointed friends 
were left with no real cause for quarrel. IL 
they found fault the senator simply smiled 
his own smile and voted against reconsider- 
ation. The senator has spoken rarely dur- 
ing the session, but he has talked more or 
less in the reading room and elsewhere 
where members congregate and where, af- 
ter all, the real discussions of pending meas- 
ures are held. After a seance in the read- 
ing room, where the senator was free and 
frank in letting members know just where 
he stood, and why, there was little need of 
speech-making, as far as he was concerned, 
on the floor of the upper branch—and any- 
thing the senated detested was wasted ener- 
sy. Away from Beacon hill the senator 
dropped his reserve, but never lost his dig- 
nity, and in the sociable hours in club or 
cafe the senator was the interesting story- 
teller and the all-round good fellow. Sen. 
Nevin will be missed because he has been 
a conscientious pains-taking legislator. Com- 
paratively few measures, if any, went 
through the branch with which the senator 
was not perfectly familiar. His mind was 
keen enough to grasp a situation without 
the need of maps or charts. He knew men 
so well that he could readily understand mo- 
tives and courses of conduct. The result 
was a very intelligent vote when his name 
was called. The senator’s name was men- 
tioned in connection with the presidency. 
This mention flatters some men, but not the 
Weymouth man. In his retirement the sena- 
tor will carry with him the best wishes of 
all the members of the state senate. He 
has made many warm friends and has be- 
come popular without seeking popularity of 
any kind at any time. Such men are far 
and few between, 


Fordis C. 


Hon. Fordis C. Parker of Springfield re- 
tires from the state senate this year, but it 
will be some years yet before he retires 
from the political field. Sen. Parker is a 
young man and has achieved distinction on 
Beacon hill during his legislative experi- 
ence. He has the distinction of having 
served as chairman of the important com- 
mittee on ways and means both on the 
part of the house and on the part of the 
senate. This, in itself, is a tribute to his 
ability and judgment, for if cold judgment 
is needed anywhere on Beacon hill it is at 
the head of such a committee. He wouid 
have been chairman of ways and means 
this year again but Pres. Dana wanted him 
as chairman of the insurance committee. 
Just before the general court of this year 
came in the wave of reform in insurance 
matters had swept across New York, where 
known and positive evils existed, and it was 
headed for Massachusetts, where no evi- 
dence of wrong-doing had been suggested. 
But a wise head was needed just the same 
and the president selected the Springfield 
man, who thereupon yielded the ways and 
means committee. He was placed also on 
the mercantile affairs committee and on the 
committee on water supply. 
this last-named committee that the fight of 
greatest moment to the senator’s own city 
and district was to take place, and he na- 
urally wanted to be there. How signally he 
won out against tremendous odds in his con- 
test for the Springfield water bill, which 
gave to Springfield a new and much-needed 
source of water supply, is a part of the 
legislative history of the year. It required 
much energy and strategy to bring things 
to the successful issue to which they finally 
came. But the senator had smoothed the 
pathway for the measure long before its 
final appearance in the branches. As chair- 
man of the insurance committee which will 
sit during the recess a great deal of further 
work is cut out for Sen. Parker. The re- 
port of this committee is going to be 
scanned with much interest next year. The 
senator has proven an excellent presiding 
officer and if the committee gives public 
hearings in the fall his abilities in this direc- 
tion will undoubtedly be noted. The sena- 
tor has not always been understood by his 
eolleagues. His attitude has at times ap- 
peared to be a bit too aggressive and his 


Parker. 


It was before. 


opinions too positively expressed. But there 
was nothing of affectation here. It was the 
man speaking simply in his own way, na- 
turally for no member of the senate. re- 
spected more the differing opinions of his 
colleagues. For a young man his experience 


has been decidedly broad. He was chair- 
man of the common council of Springfield 
in 1898, member of the board of aldermen 
during the two following years, then for 
four years a member of the house and the 
last two a member of the senate. In other 
words, he has been in public office for nine 
consecutive years and has yet found time 
to attend to large business interests outside 
of and apart from his public duties, This 
is a record to be proud of. 


Charles N. Prouty. 
Hon. Charles N. Prouty of Spencer, rep- 


resenting the 4th Worcester district, 
was the unique figure in the senate 
of 1906. It is understood that he will 


return to adorn and make better the senaie 
of 1907, for such is the way and the manner 
of things in the district which produced 
and presented the God-fearing senator from 
Spencer. The senator sat beside Somerville’s 
consientious son, Hon. Elmer A. Stevens. 
They had many points in common, yet Sen. 
Prouty is alleged to have had more ‘‘ideals’’ 
than the Somerville man. If Stevens thought 
as highly as did Sen. Prouty, he did not 
express those high thoughts. For Sen. 
Prouty warned and advised and exhorted 
against wine and cigars, pipes and cirarettes. 


His platform against profanity, even the 
little ‘‘damn’’ that so often slips from 
thoughtless lips of fervid senators in the 
freedom of the coat-room, was made known 
to all whom it might concern. The senator de- 
voted so much time to his chosen mission, 
which apparently was the eleyation of the 
morals of the state senate, along wine and 
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smoke lines, that he will be remembered 
rather as the great reformer than as the 
successful legislator. And yet the senator 
at times appeared very human. He could 
act and talk like men who smoked and drank 
when certain corporation issues were to be 
settled or when well-organized labor was to 
be thoroughly sat upon. He could almost 
get “‘angry’’ when eight hours for public em- 
ployes was proposed. In fact his votes, or a 
large part of them, on questions that did 
not openly touch the morals of men, were 
those of an ordinary, hard-headed business 
man, which, of course, the senator is. If he 
was unsuccessful in his opposition to pony 
express or 12 o’clock legislation, and if he 
failed to stop the manufacture and distribu- 
tion and sale of cigarettes by our own cor- 
porations within our own state he yet was 
successful when it came to tackling the bill 
to regulate the sale and. leasing of shoe 
machinery, the measure aimed at the United 
Shoe Machinery company. Because of his 
love for nature Pres. Dana made him a 
member of the committee; because as a shoe 
manufacturer he was interested in mechani- 
cal effects and commercial problems, he was 
placed on mereantile affairs and then, in 
deference to the senator’s known views of 
burning issues, he made him a member of 
the select committee on parishes and re- 
ligious societies—and the senator from 
Spencer was happy. The senator is never- 
the less a pretty clear-headed, keen-minded 
gentleman who bears his 64 years remark- 
ably well. In fact in his very physical 
strength lies a lesson for those of whom and 
to whom he has talked so earnestly, in 
school and out, during his first year in the 
state senate. 


Silas D. Reed. 

Hon. Silas D. Reed, representing the 1st 
Bristol district for the second time, has 
completed the most strenuous session in 
his career. That he has worked hard every- 
body will admit. In fact it did not need 
the senator himself to have proclaimed the 
fact on the floor of the senate on several 
occasions, for the man who accepts a 
place on the ways and means committee 
must necessarily work hard and give up 
much of his time if he does his duty. Last 
year he was a member of this committee 
and when, at the beginning of the present 
session, Pres. Dana made Sen. Parker chair- 
man of insurance, the mantle fell on the 


broad shoulders of the Taunton man. Sen. 
Reed took his post very seriously. Per- 
haps it ought to have been taken seriously 


He quite lost himself in the great work of 
the committee. He slept on it and waked 
on it. He started the session by having his 
private committee room properly equipped 
with telephone and a messenger danced 
attendance outside the door of the room 
throughout the session. The senator was 
called many times to defend the reports of 


his committee and he did it zealously, but 
not always with success. Toward the close 
of the session, for instance, the dissent of 
Schofield availed more than the formal re- 
port of Reed and many times the commit- 
tee’s reports were overturned. But this is 
rather to be expected with the reports of a 
committee that handles money matters and 
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appropriations. The senator jumped into the 
merger discussion and created a good deal 
of excitement by references to the executive 
committee work of the recess committee on 
railroads and street railways of which he 
was a member. He was to the fore again 
with the bill for free employment offices and 
won out. He was successful in the fight he 
waged with Sen. Harding of the Cape for 
the exemption from local taxation of state 
bonds. Sen. Reed has served six years in 
the lower branch and the memory of his ex- 
press and freight controversies are still 
fresh. He is not a candidate for renomina- 
tion and re-election. 


George A. Schofield. 


The great logician of the state senate is a 
member of the minority party, strong at home 
and strong on Beacon hill. In 1902 he ap- 
peared at the state house, a democrat elect- 
ed to the lower branch from a republican 
district. For the three following years he 
succeeded himself in the lower branch, and 
gained in wisdom and in grace as the years 
went by, and also in healthy influence. Then 
came a remarkable contest and the democra- 
tic representative was pitted against a ster- 
ling young republican leader, with hosts of 
friends and much money, in a fight for the 
Massachusetts state senate. The eyes of 
the commonwealth followed this’ contest. 
George A. Schofield of Ipswich, the democrat, 
won out .and this year served as a member 
of the upper branch of the legislature. With- 
in a short time he has been urged to run 


for governor on the democratic ticket. This 
suggests something of the place he has won 
for himself in the political world of Massa- 
chusetts. Few begrudge Sen. Schofield the 
laurels he has won. In the first place he 
has had to work for them and work hard. 
They were well earned. In the house he first 
attracted attention because of ability and 
his absolute fairness. It is not recorded that 
George Schofield, as a member of the lower 


branch, ever did anything that savored of 
trickery or unfairness. Certainly he has not 
spoiled this record in the state senate. in 


debate, the rugged, off-hand debate that 
counts in the wordy warfare on Beacon hill, 
the Ipswich man is without a rival on the 
floor of the state senate. It is not the fin- 
ished speech or argument of the rhetorician, 
perhaps, but it is the hot, earnest, direct 
address of the man who is convinced he is 
right and will not yield. Sen. Schofield is es- 
teemed the friend of organized labor. This 
friendship he has proven many times, some- 
times by voting for measures and introduc- 
ing bills which organized labor favored, ana 
at other times by opposing certain measures 
short-sighted and reactionary, which seem- 
ed to bear the union Jabel. In other words 
he has been conservative, notwithstand- 
ing his quoted allegiance to the cause 
of labor. He has served this year as a 
member of the committee on ways and means 
on the part of the senate and he -dissented 
from numerous reports of that committee 
and the republican senate followed his judg- 
ment in sustaining him in many of those 
dissents. Again he pushed through a vet- 
erans’ gratuity bill and the old soldiers and 
Sailors of the civil war who never yet re- 
ceived a bounty renew their pledge of fideli- 


ty and loyalty to George A. Schofield of 
Ipswich, . 


Frank Seiberlich. 


Good-natured and impetuous Sen. Seiber- 
lich did more than his share to contribute 


to the excitement of the past session in the 
upper branch. Sen. Seiberlich was elected 
last fall to the state senate from the Sth 
Suffolk district. For five or six years it 
had been in the hands of such wicked demo- 
crats as Sens. Seaver and Peters. When 
Sen. Peters withdrew last fall Sen. Seiber- 
lich was given the commission by his partv 
to go out and reclaim the district, and he 
did it in good style. He had served with 
distinction for three years in the lower 
branch. Not the most polished legislator 
on the hill he still earned a reputation for 
rugged honesty that helped him out won- 
derfully. When Speaker Myers retired Sen. 
Seiberlich was one of the “original Frothing- 
ham men’’ and his efforts toward the suc- 
cess of Mr. Frothingham were effective. 
Speaker Frothingham made him cnairman 
of the committee on taxation. It was prac- 
tically a new field for Mr. Seiberlich but he 
approached his subject cautiously and in- 
telligently and spent some months in equip- 
ping himself for the post. When he was 
elected to the state senate this year Pres. 
Dana retained him on the taxation com- 
mittee and made him senate chairman of 
it. Some of the important contests of the 
year have been fought out before it. The 
senator showed some strategic power when 
he managed to get the committee to report 
8 to 7 in favor of sending to the next gen- 
eral court the proposition for the exemption 
of state bonds from taxation. He failed 
here but he won out on the more interest- 
ing fight for the taxation of college proper- 
ty. The German-American senator is an 
indefatigable worker and a great vote get- 
ter. He has a strong hold on the people 
of his senatorial district, 


Elmer A. Stevens. 


The chairman of the public service com- 
mittee, Hon. Elmer A. Stevens of Somer- 
ville has been a great deal before the upper 
branch this year. Fresh from his drawn- 
poultry and other conquests in the lower 
branch he succeeded last fall, as senator 
from the 3d Middlesex district, Sen. Woods 
of Somerville, who had made an enviable 
reputation in the upper branch. Sen. Stev- 
ens has not proved as broad, or perhaps as 
far-sighted in his judgments, as the lum- 
ber man. But he has surpassed hig pre- 
decessor in positiveness, if that be a virtue. 
Sen. Stevens, like a few other members ot 
the senate, has taken himself most seri- 
ously, in fact much mors seriously than 
have other members of the senate. He has 
been icily regular. He has lost many fights 
in the senate because of his general bear- 
ing and attitude in debate. That he has 
worked hard, few will deny. , The work of the 
committee on public service was dear to 
him. How much he saved the common- 
wealth by his careful pruning may never 
be known, but it was a gooa sum. At times 
he seemed to lack discrimmation, however, 
in his great desire to “keep down expenses,” 
and in those moments the state senate took 
the matter to themselves and decided the is- 


” 
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sue along other lines. He served on the com- 
mittee on metropolitan affairs as well and 
was one of the orators for the Cambridge 
subway bill. The senator took especiall de- 
light in contesting anything that seemed to 


bear the imprint of Lomasney of Boston. 
Perhaps this was because of a story, a story 
with pictures in it, that the house member 
used to tell. Sen. Stevens comes from a dis- 
trict that usually gives a man more than 
two terms. Under this agreement or ar- 
rangement he will undoubtedly be returned 
to the senate next year. 


Arthur M. Taft. 


Hon. Arthur M. Taft of Worcester, repre- 
senting the 1st Worcester district in the up- 
per branch, came to the state senate this 
year with the prestige of having been for 
several years one of the undoubted leaders 
of the lower branch. How well he sustained 
the prestige will be noted when it is re- 
membered that on the final day of the pres- 
ent session he was already one of the lead- 


ing candidates for the presidency of the 
upper branch. The senator was three times 
a member of the lower branch before com- 
ing to the state senate. He had been a can- 
didate for speaker of the house against 
Frothingham and undoubtedly would have 
been last fall had the retirement of the lat- 
ter become known before Sen. Taft had himi- 
self been declared a candidate for the state 
senate. As a member of the house Sen. Taft 
served on such important committees as 
rules, judiciary and revision of the public 
statutes. He was also house chairman of 
the special recess committee on railroad and 
Street railway laws which sat last summer. 
In the lower branch he had been chairman 
of judiciary and Pres. Dana naturally re- 
tained him on the senate end of this com- 
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mittee. The president also, desirous of avail- 
ing himself of the Worcester’ senator's 
sound judgment, placed him on the rules 
committee. The senator has proven him- 
self once more a strong debater and one of 
the most courteous members of the upper 
branch. He has been called into the thick 
of the fray on numerous occasions during 
the past session and has never hesitated 
about accepting the challenge. During the 
last days of the session his place as chair- 
man of the special redistricting committee 
took him a great deal from the chamber bul 
he managed to show up whenever anything 
of importance was before the body. Sen. 
Taft is one of the strong lawyers of the 
general court, and the legislature never had 
greater need of good lawyers than during 
the past few years. If elected president of 
the state senate he would undoubtedly make 
an excellent presiding officer, for the judicial 
temperament he surely possesses. No one 
recognizes, however, more than the friends 
of the Worcester man that the contest for 
this high office is going to be keen and that 
comparatively little will be decided for sev- 
eral months at least. As far as the senator 


himself is concerned, he is letting his friends , 


do all the talking in this presidential issue 
He has served with honor in the house and 
senate, although he has had but one year 
in the upper branch. He has wisely an- 
nounced no platform and will probably not 
announce any. The declaration of platforms 
or principles is something new in campaigns 
for the presidency, and Sen. Taft will prob- 
ably adhere to the ancient practice in this 
regard. 


William Taylor. 


It has been a very fervid session for many 
members of the upper branch. It has been 


warmer for none than for the honorable 
senator from East Boston who represents 
the 3d Suffolk district in the upper branch. 
Sen. William Taylor has heen part and par- 
cel of all the great legislative movements 
of the year. He has been heard, and to ad- 
vantage, in a score of contests. His keen- 
ness and sagacity have attracted the senate, 
even more so than a year ago. He has fig- 
ured in some of the sensational incidents of 
the year and his passages-at-arms with 
the president of the body, regrettable as they 
were, will not soon he _ forgotten. Sen. 
Taylor is extremely sensitive. His tempera- 
ment is quick, nervous. He is also abso- 
lutely honest and his suspicions once aroused 
the words come hot and fast from his lips. 
Hle has proven himself a master in debate 
and one of the most eloquent speakers of the 
senate. The senator made a strong fight 
for his bill to amend the employers’ liability 
act. He was prompted to this effort es- 
pecially because of the wrongs he believes 
the longshoremen of his own district have 
suffered for years because of incompetent 
or negligent fellow-servants. He was also 
most active in relation to city of Boston 
legislation. He secured from his commit- 
tee on cities a bill to provide for the election 
at large of a chairman of the board of ald- 
ermen. He secured its passage through the 
senate and it was only in the lower branch 
that it failed. On the 12 o’clock and police 
commission bills the senator left his col- 
leagues no room to doubt his precise atti- 
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tude. The senator is entitled to the desig- 
nation ‘‘forceful.’”’ It is quite true that he 
may lose something of the effectiveness that 
would otherwise be his because of his 
hastiness, but he still has a margin left. 
He is essentially aggressive. In fact it was 
his aggressiveness that brought him a yea 
ago to the state senate. He had had no 
previous legislative training. He did not 
climb the political ladder by the accus- 
tomed_ steps. For some years he had 
vatched carefully the situation in his dis- 
trict and to an extent had himself moulded 
it. In his first year in the upper branch 
he served on the committees on election 
laws and public service. This year he was 
given a place on cities. The senator is still 
a young man. His experience with men 
has been broad. As a newspaper man he 
has learned the ins and outs of politica 
and legislative life and the knowledge thus 
gained has been of greatest assistance to 
him and others in the state senate. 


James H. Walker. 


The retirement from the state senate, as 
recently announced, of Hon. James H. Walk- 
er of Amesbury, is sincerely to be regret- 
ted. For two years the senator has repre- 
sented most creditably the 4th Essex dis- 
trict, and has served a very important con- 
stituency with marked distinction. Had he 
consented to stand again for the upper 
branch he would certainly have been re- 
turned and would have been a strong candi- 
date for the presidency of the state senate. 
Directly after Pres. Dana’s elevation to the 
superior court Sen. Walker’s name was sug- 
gested as the former’s successor. It was a 
serious suggestion which the known char- 
acter and ability of the man easily explained. 
But the youthful captain of industry had 
determined not to give further time to the 
service of the state and though the persist- 
eney of friends caused him to waver a bst 
in this determination he finally insisted ana 
withdrew. In his brief period of service at 
the state house Sen. Walker made many 
friends. His frankness, square dealing ana 
good-fellowship won for him a distinctive 
influence which he wielded to the advant- 
age of his district. His most important 
work was done as member of the Ways ana 
means ccmmittee on which he served through 
two sessions. Notwithstanding his im- 
portant business interests he gave freely of 
his time and energy to the exacting work 


of this committee and his business judgment 
was the committee’s most valuable asset. 
During the session of 1905 he also headed the 
committee on education and was a member 
of the committee on towns. In the past ses- 
sion, beside his ways and means assignmen. 
he was chairman of education and towns, 
and a member of the insurance committee, 
which will also sit during the recess for the 
discussion of most important problems. On 
the floor of the senate Sen. Walker hela 
his own and while not given over to fervid 
oratory was capable of making that direct, 
businesslike argument that is more effective, 
As suggested above, the commonwealth los- 
es an able and honest legislator in his re- 
tirement. That he will remain in this self- 
imposed retirement cannot be believed. he 
republican party in this state has too great 
need of just such young men, ‘ 
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SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE 


Hon. John N. Cole of Andover Has Presided Over the Deliberations of the 
Lower Branch With Dignity and Precision. 


Having passed successfully through a year 
of probation, so to speak, Speaker John N. 
Cole of Andover will return to the legisla- 
ture to preside once more over the destin- 
ies and deliberations of the lower branch of 
the great and general court. What an in- 
teresting year of probation it was! How 
much more interesting it might have be- 
come had some of the other gentlemen who, 
within the memory of man, have presided 
over the lower branch, had been wielding 
the gavel? No speaker in recent years had 
such ‘‘music’’ to face as did Speaker Cole, 
and none could have acquitted himself bet- 
ter, or perhaps, as well. For almost from 
the ringing of the first bell, and after Gov. 
Guild had pointed out to the legislature the 
way and the light there was trouble, trouble 
and trouble. There were many interesting 
situations long before the Suffolk district 
attorney stirred up matters so thoroughly, 
and the speaker had proven that the house 
had done well to elect him. When the in- 
vestigation came along and the rules com- 
mittee made its report, the speaker had al- 
ready gained the confidence and respect of 
the house, and he held both to the end. 

The contest which led to the nomination 
and election of John N. Cole as speaker of 
the house was both interesting and instruc- 
tive. He had served as a member of the 
house for three years, and had forged his 
way to a position of undoubted and effective 
leadership. In his first years in the house 
he had attracted considerable attention be- 
cause of his aggressiveness and his abili- 
ties as a persuasive and eloquent debater. 
In his third year he was especially promi- 
nent because as chairman of the _ public 
lighting committee he had personally been 
the most important factor in the happy so- 
lution of the Boston gas problem. Within 
the committee and on the floor of the house 
he had shown himself the man of the hour. 
His broad training and experience as a pub- 
lisher and editor had fitted him for legisla- 
tive work, and his progress and advance- 
ment were quick and sure. 

An old legend had it that with three years 
a man from Andover had ended his legisla- 
tive career in the house. But Mr. Cole ap- 
peared in the fall of 1905 as a candidate for 
a fourth term and won. During his third 
year in the house he had been mentioned 
frequently as the possible successor of 
Speaker Frothingham. The latter was 
scheduled to remain at the helm for several 
years more, and then would come Cole’s 
chance. But the fates ordained otherwise. 
Mr. Frothingham listened to the clamor and 
gave up the speakership of the house for the 
republican nomination for the mayoralty of 
the city of Boston. As soon as he made 
the announcement candidates for his shoes 
on Beacon hill declared themselves. John 
N. Cole of Andover and Joseph Walker of 
Brookline were quickly into the arena. Then 
came Luce and Peabody, and some breathed 
the names of Lowell and Ward. But the 
contest narrowed quickly to Cole and Walk- 
er, Messrs. Luce, Peabody, Lowelland a few 
others retiring shortly in favor of Mr. 
Walker. The contest was dignified and 
worthy of the post and the men who sought 
it. Mr. Cole made an extremely aggressive 
fight. The so-called house leaders were 
quoted as in favor of Mr. Walker, and as a 
matter of fact, a majority of them were. 
But the persistency of the Andover man and 
that of his friends finally triumphed, and 
John N. Cole became speaker of the house. 

This was no small achievement. The 
mantle had fallen on the shoulders of nodis- 
tinguished lawyer. Victory had come to one 
who had no extremely interesting and not- 
able social or family connections. Ithad come 
to a very earnest man and one very close 
to the people of the state. A country editor 
had become one of the long line of distin- 
guished speakers of the lower branch of the 
state legislature. 

The new speaker was well received, and 
at once all traces of feeling engendered by 
the contest disappeared, thanks especially 
to the generous attitude of Mr. Walker of 
Brookline. This generosity was not for- 
gotten by the speaker when he made up the 
committees of the year. When these were 
announced it was found, as indeed it had 
been predicted, that the speaker had made 
up his committees with regard to the fitness 
of men rather than with regard to the po- 


sitions they had taken in the controversy 
between himself and Mr. Walker. With one 
or two exceptions the committee assign- 
ments gave general satisfaction, and the 
discontented members were not strong 
enough personally to start any spirit against 
the speaker. The important committees, 
notably those on railroads, street railways, 
mercantile affairs, public lighting and liquor 
law, were well constituted and the work of 
these committees, and that of others not 
named, was an indirect tribute to the judg- 
ment of the speaker. 

The session had not been long on, how- 
ever, before the trouble began, and ugly 
rumors were heard in the corridors. Dist. 
Atty. Moran’s voice was heard shortly after 
the defeat of the anti-bucket shop bill. The 
members of the house were all summoned to 
appear before the grand jury. Everything 
depended on the speaker and his committee 
on rules. The speaker took in the situation, 
calmly formulated his plans and continued 
to smile. The rules committee declared for 
investigation of charges and withthespeak- 
er presiding,’ it was held. When the report 
was made the speaker took the floor in de- 
Yense of the report and in advocacy of the 
adoption of the recommendations of the 
committee. The masterly manner in which 
he handled his subject, after the report was 
before the body, won for him new laurels. 
It was a situation that might make or break 
any man in the position of the speaker. But, 
notwithstanding some adverse criticism of 
the findings of the committee, some of which 
came from the lips of republican leaders 
themselves, the speaker must be given cred- 
it for having made the most out of a very 
bad job. 

Speaker Cole has worked hard for the 
state since his coming to the state house. 
Like Pres. Dana he always took the work 
of legislation most seriously, and private in- 
terests and personal convenience were free- 
ly sacrificed by him. The incidents of the 
year, together with the apparent lack of ef- 
fective leadership on the floor of the house, 
made the session a peculiarly trying one for 
him. The temptation at times for the 
speaker, with all his native impetuosity and 
fire, to “‘burst forth’’ was indeed strong, but 
he had learned to restrain himself and stay 
cool. 

The speaker is an Andover boy. He was 
born there in 1863, the same year in which 
Pres. Dana of the senate first saw the light 
of day. He is the publisher of the Law- 
rence Telegram and the Andover Townsman. 
His experience has brought him into close 
contact with some of the republican leaders 
of the state and the nation. For years he 
has served with notable loyalty and devotion 
the party to which he belongs. He has also 
interested himself deeply in the local affairs 
of his town and his district gained from the 
influence he exerted during his three years 
as a member of the house, an influence that 
became even more potent with his elevation 
to the chair of speaker. 

Personally Mr. Cole has made many warm 
friends at the state house and in legislative 
and political circles generally. In his first 
years on Beacon hill he demonstrated a 
very decided sarcasm which it took much 
earnestness and eloquence to offset. But 
time was the mellower again, and the An- 
dover man little by little dropped much of 
the biting and cutting retorts for which he 
was getting famous. His. straightforward- 
ness and sincerity explain, in no small de- 
gree, the success that has been his. As in- 
timated above, few men have _ surpassed 
him in debate on the floor of the house and 
none equalled him in persuasiveness. 

As presiding officer he has proven himself 
absolutely fair and impartial. During the 
past session the democratic members of the 
house were at no stage together. The last 
municipal contest in Boston left two radical- 
ly different schools of thought and each at- 
tempted at various periods to outgeneral 
the other. More than one delightful ques- 
tion of precedence, as it were, was put up 
to the speaker by one faction or the other, 
and it required dexterity as well as fairness 
in the speaker to escape the pitfall. As far 
as the republican members of the house 
were concerned they co-operated effectively 
with the speaker, when the hour demanded 
co-operation. 

Already the friends of the speaker are 


connecting his name with other offices and 
posts of trust and responsibility. They mur- 
mur that the day of ‘‘the man of the peo- 
ple” is not afar off. They believe John N. 
Cole will some day be governor of the state. 
There is much that is plausible in what they 
say in this connection. They urge that 
such a man, so close to the ordinary, every- 
day citizen of the state, a- humble country 
editor, would make a great run in this state, 
and they add that the change would be ex- 
tremely refreshing to thousands of repub- 
licans who have no club life and no coats- 
of-arms. There may be nothing in the talk 
just now, but it comes from men who a few 
years ago were smiled at when they sug- 
gested Cole of Andover as the successor of 
Frothingham of Boston. 

One thing is certain, however, and that 
is that John N. Cole will waste no time on 
day-dreams. At present he has important 
private interests and a busy house of rep- 
resentatives to look after. He has _ been 
fortunate in his friendships, and he appre- 
ciates the fact. If the time should come 
when he believed with his friends that the 
hour was ripe for a climb upward he would 
enter the movement with characteristic zeal 
and either win or know why. At all events 
he is built for political life. He is already a 
fixture, and in the coming contests must be 
looked to and reckoned with by the leaders 
of his own party. 
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House of Representatives 1906 


Gideon B. Abbott. 


Gideon B. Abbott of Dorchester, one of 
the youngest men in the house, is the man 
who has to lead off in answer to the call for 
the yeas and nays on any matter. The man 
who occupies such a position must be pre- 
pared to have views of his own and to ad- 
here to those views tenaciously. Those fur- 
ther down the alphabet have plenty of op- 
portunity to see how the wind is blowing 
and to know how to jump in order to get in 
on the winning end of the vote, and many 
times, it may be said, the trend on the call 
of the roll has much to do with deciding the 
individual members as to what attitude to 


take. But there is nothing’ of the trimmer 
about the young man from Ward 24 who 
always starts the ball rolling. He is not 
inclined to stubbornness and is ever ready 
to listen to. any logical arguments which 
may be produced for or against any particu- 
lar measure, but if he says he is going to 
vote a certain way, after he has had an 
opportunity to study the matter and weigh 
it well in his own mind—well, it would be 
better to pair with him: He is an ideal 
representative of the Dorchester district. He 
was born in Boston in 1874 and has always 
lived within the borders of the Hub. He 
knows Dorchester and the people who live 
there, and is fully cognizant of the needs and 
desires of his district and his people. It re- 
quires tact and a lot of it, for Dorchester 
is a republican district with democratic ten- 
dencies, and “Gid,’’ as he is familiarly called 
by nearly everybody who knows him, has 
shown that he holds the welfare of the city 
of Boston, and his own section particularly, 
far above any and all party lines. He had 
seen three years of service in the common 
council before he came to the legislature, 
and his present place was won after a regu- 
lar free-for-all contest in which several old- 
er and more experienced generals took part. 
But from the beginning of that contest it 
Was apparent that he would win. There 
was much speculation as to the choice of 
a colleague, but nearly every one who knew 
the conditions which existed in the district 
conceded that “Gid’’ would be the first un- 
der the wire. In the legislature he has held 
an important place on the committee on 
street railways and has acquitted himself 
with credit. He received his early educa- 
tion in the Boston public schools and later 
graduated from Harvard, where he com- 
pleted a four-year course in three years. 
He is well known in the business world us 
a manufacturer’s agent, and is prominent 
in the Masonic order. 


James Sidney Alien. 

Through al] his years of service in the 
Massachusetts legislature, James S. Allen of 
Brockton has kept alive his deep interest in 
the welfare of the commonwealth, and the 
session of 1906 has found him even more 
active than ever before in the work of his 
committees, The representative of the tem- 


perance people on the committee on liquor 
law, he has been brought more prominently 
into the limelight than at any other period 
since he was first elected to the house in 
1864. He has not always agreed with the 
views of the other members of this commit- 
tee. He has taken occasion more than once 
to give expression to his dissent from the 
reports of that committee, but his opposition 
has been dignified and consistent at all 
times, and he has lost not one whit of the 
respect of his colleagues because of that op- 
position. When the 12 o’clock was in the 
air, so to speak, after the governor had let 
it be known that he would not stand for 
what he considered a ‘‘wide open” Wiassa- 
chusetts, several of the so-called temperance 
workers were willing to compromise with the 
friends of the bill and give their assistance 
in helping the governor out of the hole in 
which he had placed himself. But the ven- 
erable ‘‘dean of the house’’ stood to his guns 
and maintained that the bill was just as 
bad for Boston as for any other city in the 
state. It was a losing fight, as every one 
knew, but the spirit of independent thought 
which the Brockton man displayed was com- 
mended, even by the liquor people them- 
selves while the backing and filling of the 
other temperance advocates was condemned. 
Mr. Allen was born in East Bridgewater, 
July 8, 1831, and first served in the legisla- 
ture in 1864 from that town. He also served 
in the house in 1871 and was elected to the 


senate in 1882 and 1883. 
experience 
long period of service, having served on many 
important committees in the legislature. He 
came back to the house in 1903 and has been 


He has had a wide 
in committee work, during his 


there ever since. This year, in addition to 
his place on the committee on liquor law, he 
has also been chairman of the committee on 
parishes and religious societies. 


Henry S. Ames. 


Rep. Henry S. Ames of Orange, represent- 
ing the 4th Franklin district, has completed 
three years as a member of the lower branch. 
The judge, as he is called, for once upon a 
time he served as special justice of the HMast- 
ern Franklin district court, has seen much 
fighting in his period of service on Beacon 
Hill. In many of the legislative battles he 
has taken an active part but he has come 
out of it all unscarred, and apparently ready 
for more. 
judiciary committee, his legal attainments 
fitting him exactly for a place on that com- 
mittee. Last fall when Speaker Cole and 
Rep. Walker of Brookline contested the field 
for the shoes of Speaker Frothingham, Judge 
Ames was enrolled under tha banner of 
Cole. He was a part of the prygram that 
finally elected the Andover man.\ Speaker 
Cole placed him on the important rWes com- 
mittee and also made him a membes,of the 
railroads committee. Rep. Ames Was a 
member of the joint special recess commit- 
tee on railroad and street railway laws 


In 1904 and 1905 he served on the 


which sat last summer and there was no 
more conscientious or consistent worker 
than he. He practically gave up all his 
time to the business of that committee and 
his place on railroads practically went to 
him as a matter of course. The story of 
the doings, the trials and tribulations of the 
rules committee of this year is too fresh and 
recent to need rehearsal. As a member of 
the investigating committee Judge Ames 
proved himself again the careful, deliberate 
legislator. To these honors might also be 
added that of house chairman of the redis- 
tricting committee of this year. It has been 
an excellent thing for his district to have 


him at the state house in these stormy days. 
It was a good thing for the legislature that 
he was there. He has force and character, 
and goodfellowship. He looks before he 
leaps, and the legislature has never had any 
too many of this kind of men. Incidentally 
he has been an excellent party worker, even 
while in the legislative harness. As a law- 
yer he stands in the first rank of the sons 
of the law at the state house. He has had 
the confidence not only of the speaker of the 
house but of his colleagues in the lower 
branch as well, and this must account for 
much of the success that has crowned his 
efforts. 


William H. Ames. 


A year ago comparatively few members 
of the general court knew well Rep. William 
H. Ames of North Haston, who comes from 
the 2nd Bristol district. Today the house 
member who professes not to know the 
energetic representative argues himself un- 
known. The appointment of Rep. Ames 
to the chairmanship of the committee on 
liquor law brought him more prominently 
before the public than most of his fellow 
members. He was forced directly to the 
center of the stage and he had an important 
part to play and he played it well. At the 
close of the session Rep. Ames was one of 
the most popular members of the legisla- 
ture, ‘‘strong and coming,’’ the boys put it, 
and he had been proclaimed by his col- 
leagues the next senator from the 1st Bris- 
tol district. There are few who doubt his 
ability to win out in this contest for the 
upper branch. The story of the work done 
by Rep. Ames as head of the liquor law 
committee is a little story of devotion to 
public duty. The committee on liquor law 
had rather “run down’ when Speaker Cole 
took office. For years there had been fu- 
tile attempts to get from this committee 
and through the legislature, liberal legis- 
lation along the lines of the liquor business. 
It was felt that something must be done 
if Massachusetts, and the city of Boston, 
were going to retain anything of commercial 
prestige. The speaker decided to appoint 
a most effective committee and he cast 
about for the best man in the house. It 
must be remembered that the best men 


of the house had for years backed away 
from the chairmanship of this body, and 
most of them had been successful. When 
Speaker Cole announced the appointment of 
William H. Ames as chairman, nine out 
of 10 predicted he would never accept the 
place. Distasteful as it was, however, the 
representative saw in the acceptance of the 
place the performance of a high duty and 
in this spirit he accepted it. The result 
was that the findings of this body carried 
unwonted weight, in fact determined the 
subsequent action of the house and the sen- 
ate. For the wise and sane legislation that 
has gotten on the books this year because 
of the efforts of the liquor law committee, 
much credit must be given Rep. Ames, who 
threw himself into the work of the commit- 
tee with characteristic energy and gave all 
his time to it. Last year he was a member 
of the committee on public lighting and his 
influence there was apparent on more than 
one occasion, notably on the gas _ consol- 
idation matter, when he was one of that 
famous minority who finally swung the rest 
of the committee around to their line of 
reasoning. The legislature needs just such 
men as Ames. His private business affairs 
would keep him going day in and day out 
and yet he has freely given much of that 
time to the public business of his common- 
wealth. His father was the late Gov. Oliver 
Ames, but the son has never rested on the 
laurels won by his’ distinguished father. 
Rep. Ames has been prominently identi- 
fied with the town affairs of North Easton, 


school committee 


served on the 
of which he was chairman, and as 
He has served but 
two years in the house, but has impressed 
himself most thoroughly on the legislature. 
His democratic manners and kindliness 01 
heart have won for him the esteem anda 


having 
there, 
water commissioner. 


regard of men which go so far towards 
smoothing the pathway to higher honors in 
the realm of politics. 


Charles A. Andrews. 


Rep. Charles A. Andrews of Holyoke has 
continued to represent with credit both to 
the district and himself a very important 
constituency in the 8th Wampden district, 
A few years ago, or when Mr. Andrews first 
came to the house, there were those who 
believed the young man lacked breadth 
of vision. The past year has gone far to 
dispel that belief. He has continued to leg- 
islate according to his own convictions and 
has proven himself again a very valuable 
member of the committee on ways and 
means. At the outset he was regarded as 
a rather radical cutter-down of appropria- 
tions. He has developed into a very wise 
pruner of state apropriations and expend- 
itures. In the various controversies in which 
his own district was interested he has shown 
the influence he had in the lower branch 
of the state legislature. The representative 
has his own ideas of right and wrong and 
may be a bit positive in his declarations 
in regard to the same, but postivism in 
this direction has rarely done harm to the 
interests of the state. When the James- 
town resolve was before the lower branch 
the Holyoke man made a speech on the 


floor of the house touching the relations of 
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Massachusettts and Virginia that attracted 
a good deal of attention here and more in 
Virginia where the leading newspapers pub- 
lished in full the eloquent and patriotic ut- 
terances of Mr. Andrews of Massachusetts. 

The representative has served three years 
as a member of the house and through- 


out his service has been identified with the 
ways and means committee. Although he 
was a leader in the Walker movement last 
fall, Speaker Cole retained him on this com- 
mittee which, by the way, is most sought 
after by legislators who desire to make 
for themselves a reputation and a fame. 
Rep. Andrews is an Amherst college man. 
After leaving college he taught for three 
years and then went into the insurance 
business. His intimate knowledge of in- 
surance matters has made him especially 
valuable on the floor of the house during 
the past few years and would make him 
still more valuable in the inevitable con- 
tests on this subject next year. His knowl- 
edge of the finances of the commonwealth 
is extensive, and all in all it will be a 
distinct service’ to the state if the voters 
of Holyoke see fit to return him again to 
the house. His experience and character 
both make him valuable in that body and 
he is always a credit to the house and to 
his city. 


William A. Bailey. 

Veterans of the civil war, who find that in 
their old age it is the rough rather than the 
smooth side of the world which is presented 
to them, have good reason for remembering 
the. name of Wiiliam A. Bailey, the. repre- 


from 


sentative Northampton in the Ist 
Wampshire district. Mr. Bailey, quiet and 
easy going on the floor of the house and in 
contact with the members, was one of the 
leading spirits this year in fixing up the 
measure which provides for the tax exemp- 
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tion of these old heroes. 'There was nothing 
very spectacuiar about it. In fact, Bailey 
would not do anything of that sort if he 
could help it, but time and time again when 
the fate of the measure was in doubt Bailey 
would stroll along and straighten things 
out. If he did nothing else all through the 
session, the Northampton man, in this alone, 
wouid have justified his presence in the gen- 
‘eral court. But he did other things. As 
house chairman of the committee on agri- 
culture he engineered home affairs for his 
farming constituents, and on mercantile af- 


fairs he was one of the strong men who 
protected the farmer telephone lines when 
the telephone suvervision bill which threat- 


ened their life was before him. Mr. Bailey 
was born in Pelham in 1849, was educated in 
the public schools and has been a mason, 
builder and brick manufacturer. The one 
thing he is proudest of though is his service 
in the Northampton fire department, where 
he was. chief for five years. 


Arthur W. Barker. 


The Lynn representatives in-the general 
court as a rule have about as large a list 
of matters to look after as those of any 
other city in the entire state. They have 
to keep an eye on metropolitan matters in 
the way of boulevards, on metronolitan park 
matters, on fishing matters and on general 
business legislation. In order to be able to 
represent the city properly and secure at- 
tention for these varying subjects not a 
little discretion is required. Among the 
Lynn delegation Barker of the 


Arthur W. 


12th Essex district ranks as one of the most 
conservative. It is his business to smooth 
over the rough places, to Keep on an even 
balanced plane with all the members of the 
legislature, to be able to step forward as a 
friend of every man to ask him for a vote 
on a bill in which Juynn may be interested. 
Hie does his work with skill. Very genial in 
his disposition, he has the happy faculty of 
approaching all members in such a manner 
that they feel satisfied to listen, and while 
the paths of statesmanship are attractive 
for limelight purposes, a city or town is 
poorly off that does not have some man 
like Barker to come quietly along and help 
gather in the votes. Mr. Barker was born 
in East Stoneham, Maine, and was educat- 
ed in the public schools. He is a master 
builder and came to the front especially on 
the bill to limit the height of buildings out- 
side of Boston, a measure which threatened 
to curb the growth of Lynn in a very ma- 
terial way. He is a member of the commit- 
tees on libraries and taxation, and in secret 
societies he is a Mason and Odd Fellow. 


George L. Barnes. 


Rep. George L. Barnes of Weymouth has 
served three years in the lower branch and 
the expectation is that after the record he 
has made for himself his district will see 
the wisdom of returning him this fall. Mr. 
Barnes is one of the younger members of 
the house, being but a few months over 
27 years of age. But notwithstanding his 
years, or his lack thereof, he has done much 
excellent work which showed both conser- 
vatism and mature judgment. When the 
session of 1906 opened it was well under- 
stood that one of the important committees 
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of the year was to be that on public light- 
ing, for before it the important question 
of the application to the Boston situation 
of the English sliding scale of gas prices 
and dividends was to be tried out. Speaker 
Cole did not hesitate to place Rep. Barnes 
at the head of the committee and the man- 


ner in which the representative acquitted 
himself in committee and on the 
floor of the House justified the selection 
of the speaker. Rep. Barnes is a graduate 
of the Boston universtiy school of law. He 
has served on the republican committee of 
his town. During his first two years in 
the house he served as chairman of the 
committee on engrossed bills and on the 
public lighting committee. At the close of 
the session the representative forsook the 
ranks of the lonely and took unto himself 
a wife and the members of the lower branch 
fittingly congratulated their colleague on this 
interesting and important step. By atten- 
tion to legislative business and by fair 
dealing the representative had won for him- 
self a deserved popularity. Whether in the 
midst of a heated debate in the house or 
beyond the halls of lgislation with his fel- 
low braves, in camp or on the trail, the 
young warrior never forgot himself or his 
district. He has represented an important 
constituency, for which, because of his per- 
sonal influence on the hill, he has been able 
to do much. It is a good time for his dis- 
trict to follow the ancient rule and leave 
well enough alone. Rep. Barnes was a good 
debater when he came to the state house 
and he has developed greatly in this direc- 
tion. He is a practising attorney with of- 
fices in Boston as well as Weymouth. 
James T. Barrett. 

The Cambridge conduit bill, allowing the 

eity to construct and lease a conduit in 


that municipality, is a measure which has 
made many appearances on Beacon Hill, 
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but this year it must be said to have 
more nearly reached success than in some 
time. James T. Barrett of the third Mid- 
dlesex went to work at this measure on al- 
most the first day of the session and as a 
result of his labors so well was the house 
worked up that when a vote was taken on 
it it was only beaten by 11 votes. Those 
who know what interests were alligned 
against this scheme can easily size up the 
character of the labors which were neces- 
sary to get it along that far. This is un- 
doubtedly the most distinguished act which 
Mr. Barrett performed during this year. 
He was sponsor, however, for another 
raeasure—to pay salaries to the members 
of the Cambridge city government. It was 
a proposition defeated in the end, but yet 
it was blazing the path along a way which 
will have to be taken sooner or later. 

On all labor matters also which have 
come up for votes and debate he has been 
fair during his year of service. This is 
his second year in the house and he has 
been on the elections and drainage com- 
mittees. Mr. Barrett was born in Ireland 
in 1870. He was educated at the national 
schools there and is a contractor. He has 
been a member of the Cambridge board of 
aldermen and socially he is a member of 
the Ks of, Ci MlKsie Dae Nahe er Lec A.. 
ODE. M.-C. (OnE JandeCitizens“frade 
Association. 


J. Edward Barry. 


Cambridge people who have been pining 
for rapid transit have found a good sup- 
porter in J. Edward Barry from the second 
Middlesex district. He has been a stead- 


fast upholder of a subway proposition as 
against an elevated structure in the Cam- 
bridge streets and his work told when the 
whole question reached the house. His 
course through the year has been dignified 
and manly with the result that at the end 
of his first session he has become a promi- 
nent figure respected and trusted by all 
his republican confreres. This respect was 
shown very plainly when he was the first 
democrat named on the conference com- 
mittee on insurance law _ revision. Mr. 
Barry, by virtue of his committee assign- 
ment to liquor law, has been a prominent 
figure in that agitation, but no man could 
have shown a more general temperate dis- 
position. He made it plain that the rights 
of the temperance people must be considered 
all the time and in consequence of his 
kindly efforts on that score substantially all 
the liquor legislation which has gone 
through has been approved by the people 
who represent the teetotal interests. They 
can thank him for the addition of more 
than a few of the safeguards which they 
regarded as absolutely necessary and which 
he demanded should be incorporated in the 
legislation. 

Mr. Barry was born in Cambridge in 1874 
and was educated at St. Thomas Aquinas 
college and in a business college. He has 
been tourist agent for the Wabash rail- 
road for some time and planned the trip 
of the delegates to the last democratic na- 
tional convention at St. Louis. He has been 
a member of the Cambridge board of al- 
dermen and was president of that organi- 
zation for one year. He belongs to the 


Elks and Knights of Columbus and several 
trade organizations. 


James W. Barry. 


Lowell manages to send some pretty good 
representatives to the general court year 
after year and James W. Barry who came 


down this year for the first time from the 
26th Middlesex has kept up the standard 
well. He has been enthusiastically loyal to 
his home section in every instance when 
its interests have been concerned and this 
is saying not a little considering the sweep 
of its desires during a session. He has also 
made the wants of the labor men a matter 
of considerable importance to himself and 
time and time again the result of his ef- 
forts has been very evident. 

On the banks and banking committee, he 
has been an attentive member and while no 
local Lowell matters were handled there, 
his course in that committee has gained 
him friends which have helped him in other 
matters before the whole legislature. On the 
prison committee, he has done many a 
little favor for those unfortunate persons 
who too often are avoided entirely when it 
is realized that they are down and out. 

Mr. Barry has during the year shown 
his ability to meet situations in debate or 
even in the equally important place—the 
house reading room—in general discussion, 
where in reality the fate of most measures 
is settled. He is a New Yorker by birth, 
having been born in Troy, April 6, 1865. 
He was educated in the public schools and 
is a merchant. He was a member of the 
Lowell common council for two years and 
belongs to the Elks, the Edwin Forrest club, 
Eagles and Emmett club. 


Moses Bassett. 


Moses Bassett is one of the French Cana- 
dian delegation in the legislature, and one 
of the most creditable at that. He is a 
Northampton man and although a democrat 
he has been honored many times by the 
citizens of his own city. He has been a 
member of the common council and served 
for three years, 1903, 1904 and 1905, in the 
board of aldermen, being president the last 
year. In Northampton they do not draw 
party lines in city campaigns, and so local 
distinction came to him easily. When he 
started as a candidate for the legislature he 
found the same disposition held in his case, 
and though it made a break in the repub- 
lican succession he was easily elected. He 
has had the satisfaction this year of being 
on the committee on public charitable insti- 
tutions during a great changing period. 
Formerly this committee has been run on a 
“plenty of play and no_ work’ program. 
Charged with the investigation of the conduct 
of state institutions it has been junket work 
in great part. The committee has spent a 
large part of its time outside of the state 
house, and while there have been sober 
minded men on it they have been in the 
minority. This year the whole committee 
has given the state institutions, where the 
poor and helpless are confined, a raking over 
which will last for some time. It is not 
vote-making work, for the poor unfortunates 
will never cast votes, but it has been of a 
high type and Mr. Bassett has done his full 
share. He was born in Northampton, March 


? 
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28, 1869, was educated in the public schools, 
and is a salesman. He is a Forester and a 


member of the Ancient Order of United 


Workmen, 


Frank A. Bayrd. 

When the Greater Boston scheme came 
out of the metropolitan affairs committee a 
short while ago, with a host of the big men 
of the house behind it, there was some- 
thing like consternation among the repre- 
sentatives of the smaller cities. They did 
not want it and their home sections did 
not want it, but they were rather impressed 
with the size of the men backing it and 
were seized with something like stage 
fright. Frank A. Bayrd, of Malden, a first 
year man, however, refused to be impressed. 
He announced that his city wanted no en- 
tangling alliance with any Boston city hall 
ring which would grow in time to hold com- 
plete control and that it wanted to be left 
alone. Some of the faint hearted ones told 
him that the best course would be to fight 
for amendments on the bill, but he refused 
to listen to that suggestion. He said he 
was against the whole scheme and he went 
to work on that basis. Of course it was not 
his vote alone which licked the plan, but 
his persistant talking and canvassing helped 
to accomplish it and but little else. That, 
in brief, is the keynote of the attitude of 
Mr. Bayrd in the legislature. He believes 
in Malden folks and Malden city and he 
feels that his chief duty is to protect them. 


Hardly had the metropolitan measure been 
Swept out of the way when he found himself 
face to face with another attempt to clip 
the power of his home section. For years 
Malden, Melrose and Everett have made up 
a senatorial district. It is one of the largest 
and strongest republican districts in the 
state and the republicans north, south, east, 
and west, whose districts abut in any way 


on this one, set to work planning-to split it 
up in some way or other so as to strength- 
en their own lists. Bayrd turned out to be 
just as uncompromising in this matter as 
in every other one in which the welfare of 
his section was at stake. The fight lasted 
till the day before the report was voted on, 
but he won and the district remains as it is. 

While the Lowell claimants were forced 
to sit baci defeated in this instance, Bayrd 
has also shown good fighting ability even 
without a locality tag. To cite one example, 
the legislature turned over to him the claim 
of a poor chap who had broken his arm and 
who wanted compensation. It looked so 
hopeless that the men who want a score of 
victories to round out their year, hastened 
to get rid of it. Bayrd, however, carried it 
through for a chap named Quinn and won 
his lifelong gratitude. 

Bayrd is businesslike from start to finish. 
“That’s all right,’’ said an old member, who 
observed his methods, ‘but you cannot 
keep up that pace.” As a matter of fact, 
however, he has kept it up and really has 
hastened certain legislation by doing so. He 
is a good clean type, one of the best of the 
metropolitan legislators. 

Frank Bayrd was born in Lynn, educated 
in the Boston University, and is now in the 
newspaper business. He is a _ republican 
who believes that the way to hold a big ma- 
jority is to take proper care of it. He was 
an alternate to the last republican national 
convention and is a member of the Massa- 
chusetts Republican club and various other 
political organizations. He served on the 
railroads, committee. 


Fred A. Bearse. 


Fred A. Bearse of the 5th Hampden district 
can well claim to be one of the old timers 
in the house, though he does not look it. 


He was born in 1871 and in 1901 he began 
coming to the house. He has been there ever 
since. Previous to his coming he had been 
in the Springfield common council and board 
of aldermen. JBearse this past session has 
been on the committee on insurance where 
he has been for some time and has been the 
clerk of the public lighting committee. 
These two committees have kept him busy 
enough, but like all loyal Springfield men he 
gave over everything else when the time 
came around and worked helping on the 
Springfield water bill. It is to his credit 
that he won his public lighting committee 
men to his side and the side of Springfield 
in this contest. Bearse has also shown him- 
self active on other matters relating to the 
county. In the insurance committee he has 
helped Sen. Parker to sit on the lid. It is an 
open secret that this: year there was a very 
considerabl clamor for changes in the in- 
surance laws and for investigations. What 
general effect that would have had on the 
policy holders can be well appreciated. A 
“careless, indiscreet investigation would have 
caused suffering all over the state. To his cre- 
dit he stood by the conservatives in their idea 


“that: the New York investigation should be 


closed up and its finding made public before 
any work of that sort should be done here. 
It was a great temptation to get into the 
limelight but to his credit the conservative 
side won. This is probably his last year as 
a member of the Massachusetts house. He 
is a candidate for county treasurer of Hamp- 


den county, and the indications are strong- 
ly in favor of his getting the place. Mr. 
Bearse was born in Springfield, and has been 
engaged in different business enterprices in 
that city for years. 


William A. Bell. 


William A. Bell of Leicester honestly de- 
serves a’ place among the little coterie of 
first year men who have made a name for 


themselves this year in the general court. 
Bell came down, modest and quiet, more in- 
clined to attend to his own business than 
to mix up in that of other people, and by 
his very demeanor, he attracted attention. 
Later on, when he announced that there was 
one particular thing he wanted and that was 
an imprisonment clause in the automobile 
bill, so that reckless drivers could be held 
up, the legislature took heed of his desire 
with the result that this provision can be 
found in the measure today. It was also 
discovered that he was pretty wise on: mat- 
ters of town government, having been a. se- 
lectman himself. Furthermore, although he 
is a democrat by inclination, his republican 
neighbors appreciated that they had in him 
@ man who was always! ready to aid them, 
regardless of their party affiliation. Bell 
made the public Jighting committee this 
year and was an exceedingly agreeable mem- 
ber of it in many ways. He is agreeable 
without being effusive: and strong’ willed 
without being obstinate: 

He was born in Leicester in 1856, and 
was educated in Leicester Academy. He re- 
gards Worcester county as the best in the 
whole state and the town of Leicester as 
only one step removed from Paradise. He 
was on the public lighting committee. 


Frank P. Bennett, Jr. 


Frank P. Bernett, Jr., of Saugus, made 
his first appearance in the house as a diffi- 
dent, modest-spoken, young man, who hard- 
ly seemed certain of his ground—a man who 
was better known as the son of Frank P. 
Bennett than otherwise. He has made some 
wonderful advances since his arrival. Re- 
cently in the hous when a man was trying 
to identify the elder Bennett, he showed hom 
times have changed by referring to the elder 
gentleman as Frank P. Bennett’s father. 

There is no heavier handicap that a man 
could bring to the legislature than to be 
known simply as the son of a brilliant fath- 
er. For that reason, the work of the young- 
er man is all the more creditable, for he, 
too, has carved out a pedestal for himself. 
And, strange to say, his work has been 
along different lines from that of his father. 
The elder Mr. Bennett had in him a tendency 
to be “agin the government,”’ but the young- 
er Bennett is “fof the government” and he 
has been one of the counter weights in the 
legislature for the last two years. A fluent 
talker, a careful debater, yet without any 
element of buncombe in his address, his 
advocacy of anything is a fair guarantee 
that it is all right. Saugus and a numg¢ 
ber of other country towns owe to himog 
special debt of gratitude for making thedx 
town halls available for general uses. Af+ 
ter the terrible fire scourge in Chicago she 
legislature with more haste than reason 
enacted a law relating to public builjin 
used by the public which effectually mua 
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up two out of every three public halls in the 
state. The townspeople were thus placed 
face to face with the prospect of the enor- 
mous expense of changing them over to 
make them comply with the law or the 
closing of them. Many towns were obliged 
to adopt the latter course. This year, how- 
ever. 
The 


that predicament has been obviated. 
theory of the 


underlying law has not 


been altered, but it has been modified with- 
out danger to the public and the amend- 
ment has restored to the use of the people 
their town halls and similar structures. 
Bennett has also done able work on the 
ways and means committee during the en- 
tire session. He has a good business head 
and because of his business training is able 
to foresee the effect of legislative enactments 
Mr. Bennett was born in Maine in 1878. 
He is a Harvard 1900 man. Besides ways 
and means he has been clerk of agriculture. 


March G. Bennett. N 


One of the most steadfast advocates of the 
principles of republicanism in the present 
house of representatives is March G. Ben- 
nett of Ward 11, Boston. Other members of 
the party may be inclined at times to lis- 
ten to the specious pleas and eloquent argu- 
ments of the shining lights in the Boston 
democratic representation in the lower 
branch, and may even go so far as to defer 
to the wishes of those same democrats. But 
March Bennett had served a few years in 
the Boston city government before he came 


to the legislature. In the city government 
he and his party were in the minority and 
he then had an opportunity to learn how 
much consideration the majority had for 
the opinions and requests of himself and his 
republican colleagues. That undoubtedly had 
much to do with making Bennett a strong 
partisan, yet one whose course of action has 
been mapped out in accordance with what 


Ae believed was for the best interests of th¢ 
whole people, regardless ef party ties. He 
is a firm believer that the interests of the 
people are safer when the two parties are 
honestly fighting one another than when 
they are trading those interests’ be- 
tween themselves... This is his third year 
in the house and it is also his third year 
as a member of the committee on metropoli- 
tan affairs. There were those who looked to 
see him placed at the head of that commit- 
tee this year, but the speaker appointed 
another member and no word of protest was 
heard from the Back Bay man. On that 
committee his work has been up to. the 
standard he established way back in his 
common council days. Conservative to a 
high degree, and, as has been said, a stick- 
ler for his views, he has had a strong hand 
in framing up the various pieces of legis- 
lation which have come out of that com- 
mittee during the year, having served on 
the sub-committees on the police bill, the 
Cambridge subway bill, the Charles river 
embankment bill and the metropolitan coun- 
il bill. It was owing largely to his pres- 
nee on that committee that Mayor Fitz- 
zerald’s plan for a new boulevard along 
the banks of the Charles river went 
lown. It was also due to his work 
that the agitation over the sewer loans and 
expenditures in Boston was started, even as 
during the year previous he had aroused the 
house over the Fenway graft. All these 
things considered, Bennett is entitled to feel 
satisfied with his year’s work, and the peo- 
ple of his district should be pleased as well 
with the record he has made. This year he 
introduced the bill for the metropolitan coun- 
cil, and although he got a report from his 
committee on metropolitan affairs the meas- 
ure got trapped in its course through the 
legislature and went down. He will prob- 
ably introduce it again next year, as he firm- 
ly believes that some plan of this kind 
should be adopted and he will keep plugging 
away at it without much doubt. Mr. Ben- 
nett was born in Errol, N. H., in 1869, and 
received a common school education. He is 
known in the business world as manager of 
the selling and advertising departments for 
Samuel Abbott, the manufacturing chemist. 


Fred L. Beunke. 


One of the new Cambridge men of this 
year has been Fred L. Beunke of the fourth 


Middlesex district. Conservative and quiet 
in his bearing and demeanor, Beunke ends 
his first year without a single enemy and 
with a number of friends. He has not been 
afraid at all of exvressing his onvinion when 
the occasion has demanded it, as he showed 
on the discussion of the bill to pay salaries 
to members of the Cambridge city govern- 
ment. Here was a matter where his peo- 
ple were set strongly on the opposite side 
and he represented them so well in the mat- 
ter that the project went down. 

Beunke has also distinguished himself by 
his work on the committee on public chari- 
table institutions. While the state is spend- 
ing an immense amount of money for the 
support of these institutions, there are but 
few who will maintain that it is getting 
the full worth of that money back. The at- 
titude of Mr. Beunke has been that they 


should be allowed all the money necessary 


to conduct them properly but that the 
heads of the institutions should be compelled 
to show dollar for dollar for all that is spent. 
By hammering away on that project he has 
attracted even the attention of the ways and 
means committee with the result that steps 
in the direction of compelling the furnishin;s 
of more detailed reports have been made. 
Mr. Beunke was born in 1856 and was edu- 
cated in the public schools. He is in the 
stationery and periodical business. He has 
had good legislative training, having been 
for two years in the common council and 
two in the board of aldermen. He is a 
member of the Citizens’ trade association, 
director in the Reliance Co-operative bank, 
a Mason, K. of T., Odd Fellow, R. A., and 
Inala E MOM GER 


George F. Birch. 


George F. Birch of Milford will not have 
to campaign this year on the ground that 
be wants another chance to see what he can 
do about drawn poultry. He has accom- 
plished things on that already, but another 
term is due him as recognition of his work. 
Last year Birch first presented a drawn 
poultry measure in the interest of public 
health, and though his committee reported 
it for him the big poultry and shipping men 


got at it. This year he started in again and 
very quietly went about gathering up his 
votes before anything was said. Thus when 
the poultry shippers awoke, they found the 
margin was so close that there was no par- 
ticular comfort and they volunteered a com- 
promise. Birch had only one concession to 
make. If they would agree to an investiga- 
tion by the state board of health he would 
desist for the time being. They accepted, 
and Birch, believing that the state board of 
health would see the wisdom of his idea, was 
delighted. It is expected that the board 
will report some good, sound legislation 
along this line at the next session and 
everything favors its going on the statute 
books—all because of the persistency of the 
man from Milford. He is without doubt 
one of the most popular men in the 
lower branch. Usually popularity follows a 
man who is friendly to all, but that is not so 
in this case. Birch is a good strong fighter 
and when he strikes it is from the shoulder 
every time, but his sincerity is such there 
is never any sting left. He is a member of 
the committee on libraries and taxation and 
on the latter committee he has more than 
once quietly put in his work to save the 
small towns who were in danger of losing 
part of their outside taxes. He was born in 
Cambridge, April 12, 1848, and moved to 
Milford at:an early age and has been closely 
identified with the public affairs for years. 
He is a provision dealer. In the legislature 
of 1905, he served on the committee on pub- 
lic health. 


C. Edward Blanchard. 


Uxbridge has had C. Edward Blanchard 
as its representative this year in the lower 
house, and it has had no reason to regret 
it. Mr. Blanchard started off by getting a 
place on the committee on harbors and pub- 
lic lands, which gave him a standing. This 
committee has to do with the appropriation 
of all money for harbor and public land im- 
provements, and it is not often that a first 
year man is able to obtain a position on it, 


= 


_ Being on the committee, he was naturally 
_ able to do favors for his fellow members. 
Thus it happened that when it came to the 
point where Uxbridge wanted the right to 
issue bonds to meet a situation, he had the 
_ house with him and not for some time has 
a measure of this sort gone through as 
t easily as this did. The house, in fact, with- 
in a day or so of the time it voted for him 


s 
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on this. turned another member down flat 
and killed his bill, even though it was also 
backed by the town officials. Mr. Blanchard 
Was born in Boston 1861. He was educated 
in the public schools and is a granite con- 
tractor. He has been on the republican town 
committee, has been a member of the board 
of education, was three years on the board 
of health and three years selectman in his 
home town. We belongs to the I. O. O. F. 
and the Composite club. 


Charles V. Blanchard. 


The Somerville delegation in the lower 
house has been strengthened not a little by 
the addition of Charles V. Blanchard who 
comes from the 7th Middlesex district. Mr. 
Blanchard, in contrast to Somerville men 
in the past, has no hobby except to look af- 
ter the general welfare of his home city. 
Thus while he has been standing to the 
front all the time on matters of that sort, 
his vote has always been free from entang- 
ling alliances. Even in his first year he has 
shown himself just the sort of a man whom 
the house leaders like to have with them 
when it comes to fighting a matter out, and 
in all cases their judgment of him has 
been justified. His most important com- 
mittee appointment was on the public 


lighting committee. It was because of his 
clean cut ability that though a first year 
man he was picked out for a position on this 
committee and later on was distinguishea 
by an appointment on the recess committee 
to study taxation. No man has viewed the 


Whole legislative arena with a broader gaze 
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than he has during his period of service. 
His word and his opinion have been sought 
on all important matters. Yet his district 
and the contiguous territory has not sut- 
fered in any way. It was Mr. Blanchara 
who brought to life the proposition for the 
draining of the land around Alewife broox 
in his section, an improvement which has 
been long sought and which some pretty 
capable legislators took a hand in only to 
fail. The-passage of the bill this year means 
a most substantial local improvement which 
justified his presence in the legislature if he 
had done nothing else. Mr. Blanchard was 
born in Cambridge in 1866. He went to the 
public schools and graduated from Comers 
Commercial college. He is a book keeper 
and financial man. He has been on the re- 
publican city committee and always as a 
loyal upholder of the republican party. He 
is a member of the board of trade, of the 
Masons, Odd Fellows and Legion of Honor. 


Stephen H. Bodurtha. 


Stephen H. Bodurtha of Blandford came 
down to the legislature for this, his second 
year, with practically only one object in 
view. That was to prevent the city of 
Springfield from grabbing Little river as a 
source of water supply and wiping out the 
manufacturing enterprises along the banks 
of that stream. He started off well by se- 
curing a place on the commtitee on water 
supply which was to handle the matter. 
That committee gave several hearings, and 
listened to the arguments of counsel for 
both sides for several days. In the end the 
committee granted the request of the city 
of Springfield with certain reservations—but 


reservations 


those 
ford and other towns in that vicinity ample 


guaranteed to Bland- 


protection against the loss of any taxable 
property which they previously held with- 
out being duly compensated. Mr. Bodurtha 
accomplished his purpose and he did it with- 
out any brass band accompaniment. Making 
lengthy speeches on the floor of the house is 
not exactly the Blandford man’s way of do- 
ing things. He is a good listener and when 
any member has anything particular to say 
on any important measure, no one accords 
him more attention than does Mr. Bodurtha, 
but he thinks that his work can be better 
accomplished by quiet talks with the va- 
rious members in the reading rooms and 
corridors. He would swap five minutes in 
the reading room for a whole day of argu- 
ment and oratory on the floor of the house— 
and the careful student of legislative affairs 
would be inclined to agree that more good 
for the people of his district can be done 
by going at things his way. Mr. Bodurtha 
was born in West Granville in 1858, was ed- 
ucated in the public schools and is engaged 
in the farming and lumbering business. Last 
year, as this, he was a member of the com- 
mittee on water supply. 


G. Arthur Bodwell. 


G. Arthur Bodwell of the 18th Essex dis- 
trict is another one of the men who have 
just finished their first year in the legis- 
lature and who have proved worthy of all 
the confidence bestowed in them originally 
in their selection. Without any attempt on 
his part to push forward into the house af- 
fairs, he has come to have a considerable 
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standing. On the public lighting committee 
it can be said he stood steadily against the 
various attempts of the _ semi-socialists 
whose aim is to plunge the state at once 
into a program of municipal ownership. On 
this point there may be naturally many dif- 
ferences of opinion, but there is little doubt 
that the state is not yet ready for that 
course. Mr. Bodwell has not attempted to 


take up the time of the house with speak- 
ing, but when he has taken the floor during 
the session at various intervals he has shown 
the power to express himself clearly and in 
a good businesslike fashion, which really is 
what the house is more interested in than in 
flowers of oratory. He was born in Salem 
in 1859. Tie went to the public schools there, 
and is a clerk in the employ of the Boston 
& Maine railroad. He was an alderman for 
two years in his home city and a member 
of the board of health for six years. He be- 
longs to the Essex club, the Salem republi- 
can clubwik Oy.O. #F., ‘A. /O. 1. WW. and. 
Ri Re -ehub: 


Fred E. Bolton. 

A man who has been a party leader either 
in state or city politics is oftentimes a dan- 
gerous man to send to a representative body. 
He has acquired during his period of control 
the habit of giving orders, rather than mak- 
ing requests, and he has generally acquired 
other characteristics which make him unfit 
for the ‘‘give and take”’ of such a body. Fred 
Bolton, however, who came to the legislature 
as the chairman of the republican city com- 
mittee of Boston has been an exception to 
this rule. He has, it is true, been looked 


up to by the republicans on city matters be- 
cause of his position and he has been obliged 
to give some of his time to the consideration 
of matters affecting the whole republican 
party of Boston, but his district cannot 
show that it has suffered in any way. In 
spite of the many demands on him, for ine 
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stance, he was able to put through the legis- 
lature the bill appropriating $15,000 for band 
concerts in the metropolitan park system. 
His chief task, naturally enough, has been in 
his position as chairman of the sub-committee 
in charge of the senatoriel redistricting of Suf- 
folk county. Of course, there are people who 
complain about the way that work has been 
done, but one fact should not be lost sight 
of and that is that he has given to the re- 
publicans of Boston four fairly safe repub- 
lican senatorial districts, where as before 
they had only one. That is an achievement 
worthy of attention. It took diplomacy to 
accomplish it, but he won in the end and the 
best proof of how well his lines were drawn 
is seen in the pretty temper in which the 
democrats have displayed over the result. 

Fred Bolton was born in North Andover 
in 1869. He was a member of the Boston 
board of aldermen for two years and secre- 
tary and president of the republican city 
committee for two years each. He is a Ma- 
son, K. T.; Shriner, and a member of the 
Sons of Veterans and the Ancient and Hon- 
orable Artillery company. In the legislature 
he has been a member of the committee on 
metropolitan affairs. He has also been chair- 
man of the sub-committee on the redistrict- 
ing of Suffolk county. 


Bart Bossidy. 


The passage of the so-called sawdust bill 
in the face of the opposition of the fish and 
game commissioners and the fish and game 
protective association was a pretty good 
tribute to the ability of Bart Bossidy of 
Lee, who, although a young man serving 
his first term in the Massachusetts legisla- 
ture, has displayed qualifications which in- 
dicate his fitness for any office within the 
gift of the people of his own Berkshire coun- 
ty. Other men have at various times se- 
cured the passage of legislation under try- 
ing circumstances and in the face of strenu- 
ous opposition in the halls of legislation; 
but when they have accomplished that task 
they have found themselves powerless to 
overcome their opponents in the executive 
office when the fight against them has been 
carried to that extreme. Yet that is what 
the young attorney from Lee had to do to 
secure the enactment of the sawdust bill. 
That he succeeded was pleasing not only to 
himself and his personal friends, but to the 
whole county of Berkshire as well. For years 
the people in that section of the state have 
been waiting for a chance to curb what 
seemed to them to be the arbitrary pow- 
ers of the fish and game commissioners. Mill 
owners who had been in the habit of dis- 
charging their sawdust into the streams in 
the vicinity for years found that suddenly 
they were told they must stop—must close 
their places of business, in fact—and all this 
without notice being given, and without 
hearings being held to determine just how 
much damage was being done to the fish by 


their action. Bossidy introduced and had 
passed a bill which gave the mill people the 
right to be heard before the fish and game 
commission could put such an arbitrary rul- 
ing into effect. When the bill reached the 
executive office the fish and game association 
got busy. The governor sent the bill back 
to the senate and the senate sent it back to 
the committee on the judiclary which had 
originally reported it. There an attempt 


was made to tack on amendments which 
would protect the state board, but Bossidy 
refused to consider them. He went to the 
governor and explained the whole situation 
to him, and the governor a few days later 
affixed his signature to the document just 
as it had been reported by the committee. 
It was a striking instance of the kind of work 
which the representative has been perform- 
ing for his constituents and for the whole 
state all during the session, and it ought to 
be sufficient to warrant the district in 
breaking away from its one-year precedent 
and sending him back for another period. 
Mr. Bossidy was born in Lee in 1876, was ed- 
ucated in the public schools and graduated 
from the Boston University school of law. 
He has stuck to his native town and con- 
ducts a lucrative law business there. At 
the same time he has been elected to various 
town offices in Lee, being at the present 
time secretary of the republican committce. 
He is a Knight of Columbus and a member 
of the Lee club. 


Edward A. Bower. 


There is nothing of the professional labor 
man about Edward A. Bower of Methuen 
who represents the 6th Essex district. Yet 
it is worthy of note that without any special 
display on his part no man has been more 
interested in the advancement of conditions 
to benefit the laboring people. He was one 


of the first to take up the suggestion of 
Gov. Guild in opposition to child labor in in- 
dustries, and when the hearings were held 
he was foremost among those who appeared 
demanding that something be done to meet 
That has been his attitude 


the conditions. 


all the time. Meanwhile he has been work- 
ing hard for his district and the county as 
a whole, He was prominent in the agitation 
which resulted in the passage of the bill 
appropriating $50,000 for the Essex county 
training school. Late in the session, when 
Lawrence came in with a petition for $20,- 
000 for an engine house, he helped to make 
that a success. He also took up the water 
supply question with vigor. In everything 
ing hard for his district and the county as 
the same general spirit of willingness to 
work. He has the reputation of being one 
of the most accessible men to his constitu- 
ents, and the doorkeepers can bear testi- 
mony on that score. This is his second year 
in the legislature and the distinction was 
properly marked by his election to a posi- 
tion on the street railway committee. Es- 
sex county has much at stake just now in 
the street railway field and it would seem 
to be all important that next year it does 
not lose the position which it has secured 
there. Mr. Bower was born in Lawrenée 
and went to the public schools. He was 
on the school committee for three years and 
was selectman three years. In the house of 
1905 he was clerk of the public service com- 
mittee. He is a Mason, an I. O. O. F. and 
KK of Py 


Eugene T. Brazzell. 


The keynote which Eugene T. Brazzell of 
the 13th Suffolk district struck some time 
ago, while a member of the Boston common 
council, in behalf of labor, is one which has 
sounded as true during this past session of 
the legislature as when he began. One ex- 


pects a certain amount of wavering between 
a candidate’s announcements and his ful- 
filments, but in Brazzell’s case it is impos- 
sible to detect any wavering of this sort. 
He believes in an eight-hour day for work- 
ing men and a fair wage scale, and all his 
efforts have been centered in securing those 
things. Thus he worked hard for an eight- 
hour 


day on all work done by the state, 


whether it was done by, contract or day 
labor, and for this he deserves full credit. 
Ile also supported the Schofield gratuity 
bill and the various bills to exempt old 
soldiers from poll taxes where they have 
only a small amount of property. It has 
been steady, conscientious service which he 
has given at all times. This year he was 
a member of the committee on water sup- 
ply. He was born in South Boston, which 
he now represents, and was educated in 
he public schools there. He is a printer 


- ly trade and belongs to the Heptasophs, Y. 


M. C. A., Franklin associates and I: P. P: 
& A. U. of North America. 


William M. Brigham. 


The sponsor of ‘‘pensions for old people’ 
and the lieutenant of Sen. Schofield in the 
latter’s great fight for bounties or gratuities 
for veterans who never got any, Rep. Wil- 
liam M. Brigham of Marlboro has completed 
another term in the lower branch and 
yearns for the state senate. There are, 
however, other yearners. Rep. Brigham, 
however, is a very persistent man, and one 


who has won out whether his party lead- 
ers wished his success or not. So it has hap- 
pened that when denied the republican nom- 
ination for the house on several occasions 
down in the 21st Middlesex district Mr. 
Brigham has run independently and has 
won out. But, of course, the senatorial 
field is different and the candidacy of Mr. 
Brigham, if persisted in, would practically 
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his fellow 
This would 


force Hon. Harrie C. Hunter, 
 townsman, to stay in the race. 
create a situation such as Mr. Brigham has 
- not found himself in front of before. Mr. 
Brigham, either as republican or as inde- 
_ pendent, has served eight years in the low- 
er branch. In that period he has served on 
such committees as the judiciary, constitu- 
tional amendments, rules, the special com- 
mittee on revision of the public statutes, on 
ex-Gov. Crane’s special message on street 
railways. Last year he was chairman of 
_ the committee on cities. Speaker Cole re- 
tained him at the head of this committee 
during the past session and also placed him 
on the committee on election laws, on which 
committee about every’ school of thought 
The Marlboro man is a 
He knows all the 
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A bee represented. 
_ very versatile legislator. 
‘shoals and quicksands and in debate can 
step lively when the hour demands it. While 


he can scarcely be termed ‘‘popular’’ with 
_ the members of the lower branch he still has 
a reputation for hard work and persistent 
endeavor. As chairman of the committee 
on cities, and presiding officer in the absence 
of Sen. Bullock of Bristol, the senate chair- 
man of the committee, Mr. Brigham has 
had enough work to do to keep any legisla- 
_ tor very busy. He has been heard frequent- 
_ ly on the floor of the house and his long 
_ experience as a member of the lower branch 
has helped him wonderfully in evading pit- 
falls. Mr. Brigham is a lawyer. He was 
born in Marlboro in 1864. For six years he 
served on the republican committee of his 
b city and was chairman of the body. 
¥ eet 
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William R. Brooks. 


_ William R. Brooks of Beverly, who repre- 
sents the 19th Essex district, belongs to the 


ad 
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‘little leaven of salt water men who punctuate 
the proceedings of the house with pleas for 
the fishermen, pleas which, it can be said, 
are generally listened to with attention. 
Mr. Brooks enjoys the sporting side of fish- 
ing and gaming as well as any man in the 
entire legislature, yet he feels that the men 
who have to go down into the sea for a 
livelihood have rights which must of neces- 
sity be paramount to the rights of those 
who go only for a day or two. The fact 
q that he is in the fish business himself has 
brought him in fairly close touch with the 
desires of these people. It is natural, there- 
fore, to find him on the committee on har- 
rs and public lands, which has all the 
Say in relation to the various waterways on 
e coast, and on that committee, of which 
e was elected clerk, he has shown a general 
berality in the treatment of the topics 
hich have come before him. He is a good 
staunch republican and has shown a proper 
party spirit at all times, as might be expect- 
ed of a man from his section. He was born 
in Beverly, and was educated in the public 
schools and in Comers Commercial college. 
He was in the house in 1903 and at’ that 
time also served on the committee on har- 
bors and public lands. He is a Mason, 
_ Knight Templar and Odd Fellow. He is 
also a member of the Jubilee Yacht club, 
Beverly Republican club, Massachusetts Re- 
ypublican club, and Union club, and has 


eeerved in the militia, 
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Timothy J. Buckley. 


Not in years has a bill in the legislature 
had so impressive a backing as that relat- 
ing to the care of delinquent children. It 
came into the house fathered by the best 
people in Boston, and Grafton D. Cushing, 
president of the republican club, was its 


chiet sponsor theré. Because of this very 
situation there was a general disposition 
on the part of the house members to swallow 
it whole. One man, though, who objected 
to that was Timothy J. Buckley of Charles- 
town, a first year man from the 5th Suf- 
folk district. Mr. Buckley had sympathy 
with the bill, a lot of it, but he felt that 
this was a case where the closest inspection 
was needed and after he had given that he 
became convinced that changes in the bill 
which were needed to eliminate any charge 
of sectarianism. He fought for those chang- 
es against considerable. opposition, but in 
the end he had the satisfaction of having 
Mr. Cushing thank him for his suggestions 
which were worked into the bill. It was a 
manly, courageous thing for a first year 
man to do, and it showed the stuff that was 
in him. The man representing Charlestown 
in any branch of the legislature has a task 
before him, but he has been equal to it at 
all stages. He has worked hard for labor 
matters and has endeavored to assist in 
legislation to improve the condition of the 
city of Boston. He has been a consistent 
and dignfiied democrat at all times. Mr. 
Buckley is one of the younger men of the 
house. He was born in Cork, Ireland, in 
1870. He is a lawyer and belongs to the 
Foresters, the Knights of Equity, the Elks 
and) i. of €. 


Addison E. Bullard. 
Addison E. Bullard of the 10th Norfolk 


district was born in 1855 in the town of 
Medway, where he was educated in the pub- 
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lic schools, but he has for some time been 
identified with the town of Bellingham, 
where he is a woolen manufacturer. He 
has served a good apprenticeship in town af- 
fairs, having been selectman for five years 
and a member of the school committee for 
three years. Thus, although this is his 
first year, he came down prepared by actual 
experience to discuss and handle intelli- 
gently town matters from the standpoint of 
a man who had plenty of experience. It has 
been a great help to many of the members 
to have such a man at hand and the town 
of Bellingham, as well as the whole of Nor- 
folk county has profited by his intimate 
knowledge of matters of this sort. His busi- 
ness. training, as one of the actual manu- 
facturers, to whom the state owes so much 
for its general prosperity, has served to act 
as a curb to those whose chief occupation 
consists of telling other people how to run 
their affairs. On the public lighting com- 
mittee, of which he has been a member, 
his judgment has been respected at all times 
and his word has been taken in the house 
without question. He is an Odd Fellow and 
Knight Templar. ' 


Andrew J. Burnett. 


Andrew J. Burnett is a good sample of the 
militant republican whose like is needed in 
this state just now. He was the man who 
was ready for the crisis which threatened to 
appear in regard to the coal situation. It 
was when the coal strike seemed imminent. 
The members of the legislature were wonder- 
ing what they could do to help matters out, 
when he very quietly stepped down to the 
desk of the speaker and presented resolu- 
tions to be sent to the Massachusetts con- 
gressmen asking them to at once bestir them- 
selves for free coal during the strike. He had 


gone through an experience before and ap- 
preciated how much.this would mean. He 
was informed that it was past the time for 
new business and that a suspension of rules 
would be needed. ._He said he understood 
that, but he stood by it and house rules ad- 
mitted it. Then it went over to the senate 
and senate rules did not know about. He 
waited just one week and then calmly an- 
nounced he was prepared to make a declara- 
tion on it. This was rather unusual for a 
first year man, but he did it so modestly 
and quietly that the senate rules was im- 
pressed and he was given the hint that if 
he would wait a bit it would be fixed up. 
He accepted that statement and then, for- 
tunately, in a day or so the strike was 
formally declared off. It was an _ honest 
move—just the sort of move republicans 
must be prepared to make if they want to 
hold the best share of the people. Mr. Bur- 
nett was a steadfast opponent of the liquor 
legislation of the year, and yet here again 
he held the respect of the members all the 
time. On the public lighting committee he 
has been a source of strength to those who 
have sought legislation for the proper regu- 
lation of gas and electric light companies. 
He had charge of several of the reports of 
this committee and always acquitted him- 
self with credit. He found this committee 
appointment particularly agreeable when 
he had the bill for $1 gas for the city of 
Melrose, his own city, and his influence was 
clearly attested by the ease with which this 
matter was sent along. Here again he was 
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a tower of strength on the Hast Boston gas 
bill. He was one of the little coterie with- 
in the committee who insisted that the gas 
commission should make good on their prom- 
ises to settle the trouble in which the peo- 
ple of East Boston found themselves. Out- 
side of his own committee, however, he 
was able to exert-a potent influence on mat- 
ters of legislation affecting his own people 
in particular and the state as a whole. 
Among the matters of local interest in which 
he figured prominently are those concern- 
ing the optional power of the city commit- 
tee relative to holding caucuses, the bill 
relative to the acts of the Melrose Metho- 
dist church, the amendment of the city char- 
ter, and the bill relative to Mt. Hood in Mel- 
rose, Born in Charlestown he has lived in 
Melrose for years, having been a member 
of the town and city government there. 


Herbert W. Burr. 

Herbert W. Burr, of Ward 24, Dorchester, 
put through the legislature two measures of 
eonsiderable importance. ‘The first, it might 
be said, is one of interest not only to Dor- 
chester householders but to householders the 
entire city over. It is a law which provides 
that any street, 40 feet wide, in safe con- 
dition, may be accepted by the city and can 
later be regularly constructed whenever the 
city has the money available. For years, 
householders who have bought little homes 
on unaccepted streets, which meet almost 
all conditions, have been held up by the 
story that no money was available for con- 
struction purposes. The result has been 
that, though living in the city and paying 
taxes to the city, they have been deprived 


of their Now under this bill it is 


rights. 
possinse tor those stieers to be accepted by 
the city with the consequent benefits, while 


the city can construct it at will. The chanc- 
es are, of course, that this legislation will 
also operate to make the city hasten the 
construction. 

The other measure has a political as well 
as humane understanding. It protects the 
republican county officeholders from remoyv- 
al for merely partisan purposes. As it is 
now, there are, in the employ of the coun- 
ty, a number of worthy republicans who 
have always been in danger of being swept 
out in the event of a change in the sheriff 
without regard to the value of their servic- 
es. It is provided under this measure that 
their tenure shall rest at the hands of the 
justices of the court and that removals shall 
not be made without their permission. Neith- 
er bill was desired by the Boston city ad- 
ministration but Burr was clever enough to 
slip them through. 

This has been Mr. Burr’s first year in the 
legislature. He was on _ constitutional 
amendments and public service. He was 
born in Boston and is a merchant tailor. 
He has been a member of the common 
council and belongs to the Republican club, 
the Ashmont and Shawmut clubs. 


John J. Butler. 


John J. Butler of Ward 18, Boston, has 
now completed his third year in the house 
without any sign of a lagging of his zeal 
for his people. He is employed between ses- 
sions by the Boston Elevated railroad, but 
to his credit and that of the company for 
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which he works, it cannot be said that it 
has ever affected his vote on labor matters 
in any way. Mr. Butler feels that corpora- 
tions, and big corporations at that, are bound 
to grow more common rather than disappear. 
Under the circumstances he starts with the 
proposition that it is vastly better to take 
hold and see that the labor interests are 


safeguarded in their connections with cor- 
poration measures, rather than be in a con- 
stant state of warfare on that point. Again 
and again he has come to the front with a 
suggestion which has worked along that line 
in a most successful way. Butler is a good 
consistent democrat, and as far as has been 
in his power he has endeavored to uphold 
the democratic administration in Boston and 
to give the proper support to Mayor Fitz- 
gerald and his desires. He was born in Ire- 
land in 1865. He has in his time been a 
car driver, station master and _ collector. 
During his service in the house he has been 
on the committees on the relations between 
employers and employes, constitutional 
amendments and libraries. This year he was 
on the committee of liquor law. He is a 
member of the A. O. H. and the K. C. 


‘Edward C. Callahan. 


Labor men in the house are roughly di- 
vided by outside observers into two classes— 
those who talk labor because it is the proper 
thing, and those who talk it because they 
believe in it. It is easy to see the distinc- 
tion. Edward C. Callahan of Lawrence, who 
represented part of the 7th Essex district, 
is placed in the last class. There has been 


no more ardent advocate of labor causes, 
but even the men whom he has raked over 
coals in debate and general discussion ad- 
mire him because his sincerity is so appar- 
ent. If Callahan has any other cause close 
to his heart it is that of Ireland, where he 
was born. He has for several years been 


the secretary of the United Irish Societies, — 
and has performed the duties of that office 
with discretion. His labor sympathies have — 
been worked into his flesh and blocd, for — 
he spent a long apprenticeship in the mills, 
working out his own salvation. That is © 
the sort of an experience which makes a 
man a real advocate in time of stress. A ~ 
year ago he was much out of the house © 
through illness, but he has made up for it 
this year in his steady application to the 
causes which have interested his people. On 
all Lawrence matters he has come to the 
front. In Lawrence he served three terms 
in the common council. He is a Forester 
and also holds his membership, as stated, 
in the United Irish Societies. 


William H. Carter. 


The man from the small town or city of 
the state, especially when he is a first-year — 
man, is generally doomed to drop quietly out — 
ot sight on some of the minor committees of 
the legislature and to blush unseen during 
his initial period in the house. William H. | 
Carter of Needham, who represents the 9th 
Norfolk dsitrict, escaped that fate, how- — 
ever, and in fact was rather singled out for — 
honors when he was made a member of the © 
public lighting committee. Considering that 
from the very start it was apparent that 
this committee would have some very big 
matters, no less important than the settle- ; 
ment of the price of gas in Boston, to figure 
over, his appointment was not one of chance ~ 
but was made deliberately by Speaker Cole, — 
who felt he wanted a well-balanced, capable 
man, one not to be taken off his feet in a 


position of this sort. The very able way 
in which the work of this committee was 
handled during the year is the best sign that 
Mr. Carter, with the other men, held to 
their duties. Mr. Carter, during the -year, 
also worked hard with the idea of securing 
better banking accommodations in. Needham. 
Recause of the rumpus in the banking de- 
partment of the state, though, the house was 
a little timorous about taking any step and 
so he failed in that move. Mr. Carter was 
born in Highlandville in 1864. He is a man- 
ufacturer of knitted goods. In social life he 
is an Odd Fellow, a Knight Templar and 
Shriner. 


Clarence A. Chandler. 


The mere statement of the fact that Clar- 
ence A. Chandler was elected to the house 
from the 8th Plymouth district is almost 
sufficient praise in itself for any man. The 
district is strongly republican and Mr. Chan- 
dler was elected on the republican ticket, 
but those who are familiar with the faction- 
al troubles which have kept the political wa- 
ters of that district riled for the past two 
years realize that something more than the 
party labei is necessary to bring all the 
warring clans together on one candidate. 
The trouble started two years ago, when 
Rep. Turner of Bridgewater tried to ob- 
tain an extra term at the hands of the 
voters. East Bridgewater at that time in- 
sisted that it was her turn to name the 
eandidate. The friends of Turner in 
Bridgewater pressed the claims of their 
man to the nomination, and in the mix-up 
that followed a democrat was sent to the 
house. This year the democrats renominat- 
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ed their successful candidate of last year, 
and the fight for election was one of the 
hottest the district has ever seen. It was 
decidedly close, but the present representa- 
tive won out, and without disparagement 
to the defeated man, it can be said that no 
better choice could have been made. Mr. 
Chandler, who was born in Duxbury, Octo- 
ber 27, 1852, is a manufacturer and profes- 


sional méchanical engineer. Practically his 
whole education has been along the lines of 
mechanical engineering, and he is regard- 
ed as one of the foremost of that profession 
in the entire state. He is prominently iden- 
tified with all the engineering societies in 
the country. in the legislature he has been 
a member of the committee on ways and 
means—one of the hardest working commit- 
tees in the house—and his duties in /onnec- 
tion with the work of that committee have 
been faithfully pnerformed. The voters of 
his district are to be congratulated on hav- 
‘ing had the assistance of Mr. Chandler in 
straightening out their difficulties. 


Allen Clark, Jr. 


Allen Clark, Jr., was a decidedly popular 
member of the house of 1904, came back 
this year for his second term and the house 
as a whole has been glad to see him. This 
district is normally republican and a man 
requires special qualifications to pass mus- 
ter on the democratic ticket, but he has 
shown that ability without question. The 


liberality of his district has been respected 
by him, and while a good party man he has 
not been an offensively partisan representa- 
tive by any means. No republican in the 
house can claim that Mr. Clark ever voted 
against a good measure simply because the 
democrats did not happen to be backing it. 
He has not attempted to clog up the ses- 
sion of the house with bills but has de- 
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voted himself mainly to seeing that the 
rights of his home people and the citizens 
of Boston as a whole were respected and 
taken care of all the time. In this course 
it might be said he had the practical exam- 
ple of the best men of the house without 
exception. His principal effort in the speech- 
making line was in opposition to the Lomas- 
ney bill giving civil service employes the 
right to appeal to the state board of arbitra- 
tion in cases of removals and suspensoins. 
As a part of the Fitzgerald wing of the 
Boston democracy, Mr. Clark saw in this 
bill an attempt to tie the hands of the 
present mayor, and he worked hard to de- 
feat the proposition. Allen Clark was born 
in Wolverton, England, April 1, 1870. He 
came to this country whlie quite young and 
was educated in the public schools and en- 
tered into business. He is now a contractor, 
In 1904 he was a member of the committee 
on taxation and during the recent session 
served on the committee on election laws. 


Ezra W. Clark. 


“One of the youngest of the older men of 
the house,” is the title which Ezra W. Clark 
of Brockton in the 11th Plymouth district 
enjoys. He is fully entitled to it, for wheth- 
er it is sitting as a member of the commit- 
tee on counties or as a member of the com- 
mittee on constitutional amendments, there 
is no man who shows a greater, mental and 
physical activity than he does. He also 


showed during the debate on the amendment 
to the liquor laws a scope of view from a 
temperance standpoint which was worthy of 
Clark does 


attention at all times. Dr. not 


believe that it is possible to legislate a man 
good, but he feels it is the duty of the gen- 
eral court to see that the ways to temptation 
are not made too easy, and the result is that 
his votes are governed by that line of rea- 
soning. Dr. Clark was an earnest upholder 
of the Brockton ship canal project in all its 
stages, and he has also voted with discre- 
tion on matters affecting the labor situation. 
He took a special interest in favor of the 
anti-cigarette bill and the anti-bucket shop 
bill. He was born in the Green Mountain state 
in 1842. He graduated from the Jefferson 
Medical College in 1870 and was a member 
of the house in 1905. A clear speaker, he 
never engages the time of the house unless 
he has something to say, and he knows well 
how to say it. This is a bit of forethought 
well appreciated. He isa K. P., an Odd Fel- 
low and M. U. 


Samuel A. Clark. 


The Worcester county delegation in the 
lower house is a pretty good one, everything 
considered, and Samuel A. Clark of North 
Brookfield is regarded as one of the best. 
This is his first year, but then he was well 
tried out at home. When a man has been 
selectman and trustee of the public library 
and director of the local bank, there is pret- 
ty good reason for feeling he has been tried 
out in many ways and has not been found 
wanting. That is the house impression of 
Mr. Clark, and the result has shown itself 
in the way he has been able to swing votes 
for things he is interested in. It was be- 
cause of his general all-round diplomacy that 
Mr. Clark was put on the labor committee, 
and there he justified the confidence shown 
in him in every way by his attitude on the 


overtime bill and other matters which 
came before that committee. On Worcester 
county matters, and especially those affect- 
ing his own particular section, he has been 
steadfast all the time. Mr. Clark was born 
in North Brookfield, which he now represents, 
in 1852. He knows all about the district 
school, for he was educated there. He is a 
jeweler and newsdealer, and a pushing one 


at that. . One of a2 “trio, of, Clarks’ vin the 
house, there has never been any conflict of 
identity in his case. If he persists in com- 
ing back another year the whole legislature 
will be ealling him Sam. It has headed that 
way already. 


Samuel F. Coffin. 


The street railway companies, which have 
helped to make many country towns, have 
also at times helped in the unmaking of 
them as well. Electric railroading in this 
state has not been altogether profitable, and 
as a result the practice has grown up in 
certain sections that the companies have 
discontinued the use of tracks simply be- 
cause the balance sheets did not satisfy the 
stockholders. Many injustices have been 
done in that way, and the people have been 
unable to move in the matter until Samuel 
G. Coffin of West Newbury, in the 2d Es- 
sex district, took it up. This year, the first 
full year he has been able to serve in the 
house, in the face of many discouragements 
Mr. Coffin has secured legislation which will 
go a long way towards correcting this sit- 
uation. He has secured from the generat 
court a law which gives the people who are 


obliged to suffer 


in this way 
go to the superior court and contest the 
right of the companies to abandon tracks and 
thus have a full chance to present their 


the right to 


ease. It is an important matter in every 
way. Coffin, during his year, has shown so 
much general pluck that he deserves this 
victory and it would not have come to him 
had he not shown his general ability and 
good fellowship. Mr. Coffin wins his elec- 
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tions by the narrowest margin possible, but 
then a democrat who comes from a strong 
republican section must expect things of 
this sort. Nor have his efforts been direct~ 
ed entirely to the improvement of condi- 
tions in his own town. He has a loyal in- 
terest in the whole section of the state 
wherein he lives, and the decision of the 
railroads to make the city of Newburyport 
a billing point can be largely credited to 
the activity of the present representative 
from the 2d Essex district. He has not 
been stubborn or unyielding in his partisan- 
ship, but has been willing to give and take 
with his republican colleagues, and the wel- 
fare of the state as a whole he has placed 
above party questions. He was born in 
West Newbury in 1851, and was educated in 
the public schools. He is in the real estate 
business and has been town treasurer, tax 
collector and has held other offices in his 
own town. He is a Mason, Forester and a 
member of the West Newbury Farmers’ 
Club. 


Martin F. Conley. 


Martin F. Conley is perhaps the only man 
in the house who can really claim that he 
has increased the size of his city by his 
presence in the legislature, and his first year 
at that. Yet he accomplished that task for 
the city of Lowell, for it was Mr.. Conley 
who introduced the bill, which afterwards 
went through the legislature and was signed 
by the governor, annexing a part of Tewks- 
bury to the city of Lowell and causing new 
eensus figures to be given out. By this 
same move he also increased the strength 
of the republicans in Lowell, but he was 
agreeable to that, even though he stands 


as a pretty loyal democrat. Mr. Conley, dur- 
ing the year, has also come to the front as 
a member of the committee on public chari- 
ties, and in that branch of legislative work 
he has shown not a little activity. He had 
experience from his connection with the 
Lowell committees of that sort, and he was 
able to come to the front in the general 
probing which went on this year. On all 
party measures he has been a consistent 
democrat, and on labor matters he has stood 
by the workingmen. He was_ especially 
strong on the bill against the overtime em- 
ployment of women and children. Mr. Con- 
ley is a native of Ireland, having been born 
there in 1870. He was educated in the pub- 
lic schools and in a commercial college. He 
is a barber. He belongs to the Foresters 
and Y. M. C Institute. 


John J. Conway, 3d Suffolk. 


The Bunker Hill representative in the gen- 
eral court is John J. Conway from Ward 3, 
Charlestown, and as befits a man from such 
a locality he has shown himself the sort of 
a man to stand in the last ditch and forget 
even the order to retreat. He is a trades 
union man, being a printer by occupation, 
but he mixes brains with his principles and 
the result can be seen in the labor contests 
which have taken place in the house at 
various times. Conway’s vote can always 
be found on the affirmative side on any mat- 
ter in which the cause of labor is at stake, 
or where it is a question of bettering the 
conditions for the working people in Boston. 
He also joined heartily in the campaign to 
liberalize the liquor laws relating to the 
city. He was also a stalwart supporter of 
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the bill appropriating $15,000 for music in 
the metropolitan parks system, his theory 
being that the poor man who takes his fam- 
ily to the parkways on a Sunday is entitled 
to the best that can be secured for him in 
the way of entertainment. Mr. Conway was 
born in Medford in 1873, and educated in the 
public schools. He moved to Charlestown 


while quite young and has served for four 
years in the Boston common council from 
his section, which shows pretty good stay- 
ing powers to say the least. He belongs to 
the Jackson Democratic club, Concord So- 
cial club, the A. O. H., Typographical Un- 
ion No. 18, the Urbane Social club and the 
Catholic Literary union. 


John J. Conway, 23d Suffolk. 


A Boston democrat who votes steadily 
against all measures for the increased sale 
of liquor is certain to be a marked man, 
whatever else he may do, and that is just 
the position which John J. Conway of Ward 
23 took during the agitation in the house. 
His fellow democrats, and it must be con- 
fessed a good many republicans as well, took 
issue with him and tried to argue it out, but 
he was not to be moved. His situation was 
plain as he expressed it. His people pro- 
test steadily against liquor saloons being 
placed within their ward. They do not want 
them there. If he should vote for liquor 
measures he would not be representing the 
wishes of his constituency. It was only a 
little later in the session that Mr. Conway 


stood up against a number of doubting denw- 
crats and spoke heartily in favor of the bill 
to provide a juvenile court in the city of 
Boston. He threw himself heartily into this 
project and it was all the more commendable 
because it was backed by Mr. Storrow, whose 
bill for increasing the tenure of office of the 
superintendent of schools Conway had 


fought. Another man might be accused of 
trying to make a grandstand play in such 
matters, but Conway never thinks of that 
and the point cannot honestly be raised 
against aim. He is a democrat from a re- 
publican district, and he feels that it is his 
duty to interpret as far as possible the de- 
sires of his people and he does it pretty ef- 
fectually. There is hardly a man who can 
secure so much support and with so great 
ease from republican leaders than this same 
representative. A member of the commit- 
tee on counties he has had the reporting of 
a number of measures through the year. Mr. 
Conway was born in Boston, Sept. 2, 1874. 
He was educated in the public schools and is 
a gas and electric light fitter. He is a 
member of the Knights of Columbus. Last 
year he was a member of the committee on 
public service, and did good work in hand- 
ling matters which were brought before that 
body for consideration. 


William H. Cook. 


Like all the members of the Fall River 
delegation, William H. Cook has been a 
strong upholder of the various labor meas- 
ures which have come before the house, 
and because of his length of service he has 
been able to do effective work for them. 
His labor has been in a large part the actual 
rounding up of the votes of members, who, 
too often it must be confessed, have to be 
cajoled and almost bargained for. For the 
topics are aside from their interests and 
frequently it turns out to be easier for them 
to vote as the frock coated attorneys wish 
than otherwise. Mr. Cook has, in addition, 
worked on various other distinctly local 


measures. Cook was born in Bristol 


He was edu- 


Mr. 
county in Fall River in 1856 
cated in the public schools and apprenticed 
to the printing trade, in which business he 


continued for 22 years. He was assistant 
assessor in 1892 and 1893 and assessor from 
1893 to 1992. He has been a member of the 
common council and has been in the house 
since 1904. He is*a Mason, a K. of P., and 
a Red Man, He was on railroads and pay 
roll, 


Michael J. Coyle. 


The one man who went on record as pro- 
testing against the secret bribery investi- 
gation, strange enough, was a Boston dem- 


ocrat and a first year man at that—Michael ° 


J. Coyle of Brighton. At the time the in- 
vestigation was started there was plenty of 
talk to be heard in the cloak room in op- 
position to the closed doors, but it remained 
for Coyle to make the first and only definite 
motion on that score. In a speech which 
was of no little value in showing the feel- 
ing of the men who questioned the stand 
taken by the committee on rules, Mr. Coyle 
introduced a motion that an amendment to 
the original investigation order be passed 
providing that the hearings should be opened 
either to the whole public or the newspa- 
pers. It is by that motion that Mr. Coyle 
is apt to be remembered for some time, for 
it was a most courageous act on his part, 
especially when he had the whole committee 
on rules set against him. But Mr. Coyle 
wanted to make plain the attitude of the 
Boston democrats as well as to make his 
own attitude clear to the people who sent 


—— 


him and he accomplished both results well. 
Mr. Coyle also must be credited with good, 
sensible judgment in voting to give Mr. Mo- 
ran all he required in the way of assistance. 
A similar position the house leaders might 
have well adopted with better satisfaction 
to themselves. Mr. Coyle, acting from a 
democratic standpoint and acting for the 


whole city of Boston during this year, 
sought to’ remove the petty attempts to 
quibble with Mayor Fitzgerald—attempts 
which in the end, would have caused only 
distress to a number of innocent people. He 
has, on the whole, pursued a good manly 
course. Mr. Coyle is Boston born and was 
educated in the public schools. He is a 
contractor and a member of the A. O. H. 
He has been on libraries and public service. 


Lyman A. Crafts. 


Lyman A. Crafts of Whately served a 
year’s apprenticeship on the committee on 
public charitable institutions without say- 
ing very much out loud. He went back and 
forth with the other members of the com- 
mittee and spent the greater part of his 
time just looking at things and listening to 
questions and answers. This year he came 
forth as house chairman of this committee 
and the effect of his year of quiet was ap- 
preciated. When the institution heads asked 
for money and named the things they were 
going to spend it for, he very quietly asked 
them if it was not true that they had got 
money last year for this specific purpose. 
It was in this fashion that he caught a num- 
ber of the institution dreamers. 

The public charities committee is easily 
one of the most important in the legislature 
in many ways. In the first place the state 
is spending almost 25 percent of all the 


money it lays out on charitable work—a 
Sum of over $2,000,000—and it is this com- 
mittee which has charge of the expenditure. 
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Moreover, Mr. Crafts has been steadily loyal 
to the western part of the state in all the 
matters agitated. On the sawdust bill, on 
the water bill, and on other similar legisla- 
tion, he has been well to the front inter- 
pretating the desires of the people in a pret- 
ty capable manner. His town and district 
should feel well satisfied with having sent 
him back and it would be their misfortune 
to refuse him out another year, now that 
his position has easily become one of the 
important ones in the legislature. Mr. 
Crafts was born in Whately and is a farmer 
and tobacco grower. 


Edward C. Creed. 


When a man is the fourth or fifth of a 
name and family to occupy a seat in the 
house of representatives, with predecessors 
who have done their duty well, his work 
can, in a way, be said to be cut out for 
him. To his credit, Edward C. Creed, from 
Ward 15, South Boston, has lived up to the 
standard his brothers set for him. He has 
been a sane, conservative legislator, holding 
the resnvect of the members without abating 
any of his own opinions or neglecting the 
desires of those who sent him. His charac- 
ter was well evidenced in the debate in the 
house on the auestion whether John B. Mo- 
ran, as district attorney, should have all the 
assistance he asked of the legislature, or 
whether he should have only as much as 
the legislature saw fit to give him. Mr. 
Creed held and voted that he ought to get 
all he asked for, as from his own experi- 
ence as a lawyer he judged this course 
necessary. Towards the close of the session, 
Mr. Creed also did pretty valiant work for 
his home on the senatorial districts recon- 


struction bill. South Boston was in danger 
of being divided up like all Gaul into three 
parts, or even more, if that had been pos- 
sible. Mr. Creed worked hard, finally pre- 
serving South Boston in its present form 
with the addition of Ward 16, so as to give 
it its full strength instead of splitting it up. 
Under this arrangement, South Boston will 
still control the senator absoluiely for the 
next 10 years. Mr. Creed was born in Bos- 
ton in 1877, and was educated in the public 
schools and.at the Boston University law 
school. He is a member of the Knights of 
Columbus and Foresters. He was on public 
service, | “iG 


Grafton D. Cushing. 

The real aristocrat of the legislature this 
past year has been Grafton D. Cushing of 
Ward 11, Boston. Incidentally he has been 
one of the most genial and affable commit- 
teemen in a long period. The members of 
the liquor law committee say without excep- 
tion that they would not want a better man 
to work with. The house was disposed to 
receive Mr. Cushing with a grain of distrust. 
It has ended in willingly following his lead. 
The best proof of the change of heart is 
found in the way it advanced for him 
through all its stages his bill for the treat- 
ment of delinquent children which was de- 
signed to save the little ones as far as pos- 
sible from contamination with criminals and 
others. Incidentally Boston folks who are 
honestly rejoicing in the injection of com- 
mon sense into the liquor laws must thank 
him in no small way. Mr. Cushing from 
the first frankly declared himself against 


allowing the cheaper hotels and dives of 
Boston to set up midnight drinking parties 
at which young girls might be led astray. 
But he was agreeable to the amendment 
proposed, provided proper limitations on such 
abuses were devised, and his speeches on this 
matter were a decided help in clearing the 
atmosphere. The bill for delinquent chil- 


dren was and his 


close to his ‘heart, 
success in getting the measure through was 
something which pleased the house almost 


very 


as much as it did him. On the floor in de- 
bate Mr. Cushing has not been a ready talk- 
er but he has been rather a good one, speak- 
ing with clearness on whatever topic hs 
essayed. The welfare of the city and state 
as a whole has been behind all his acts and 
no man in the entire house can lay claim to 
being actuated by a purer sense of duty 
than the tall representative from Ward 11. 
Long before he came to the state house he 
had friendly relations with Gov. Guild, but 
to his credit be it said that there is no 
man who has refused so absolutely to make 
use of any of the advantages which that 
friendship might have brought him for ad- 
vancing legislation. He has always taken 
pot luck on the floor with the members, win- 
ning his cases purely by legislative methods. 
In the legislature he has been a member of 
the committees on education and liquor law. 
Mr. Cushing was born in Boston. He was 
educated at Nobles school and at Harvard 
College. He is a lawyer and is president of 
the Republican club of Massachusetts. He 
is also president of the Massachusetts So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Cruelty to Chil- 
dren. He is a close personal friend of Pres. 
Roosevelt for whom he has the greatest 
admiration. 


Charles L. Davenport. 


Rodman Peabody of Cambridge was the 
means of paying Charles L. Davenport of 
Malden, one of the prettiest compliments 
which could be paid to any man during the 
course of a legislative year. Mr. Peabody, 
who is chairman of the committee on met- 
ropolitan affairs, was making up a_ sub- 
committee to consider the Boston-Cam- 
bridge subway matter, which was as com- 
plex a proposition as the legislature has 
had in many years. Here was a case where 
nine distinct parties, many of whom were 
in disagreement, had to be considered and 
the question was on the formation of a 
sub-committee which would be satisfactory 
to all interests. Five men were named and 
for each appointee he gave reasons for his 
choice. Charles L. Davenport was one of 


that sub-committee and he was selected, 
according to Mr. Peabody, for his cool 
judgment and general ability. There are 


the house of course, who 
regard Mr. Davenport chiefly as against 
every thing on general principles, but they 
all had to admit the justice of these grounds, 
Mr. Davenport has had a busy year of it. 
He could have easily sat back in his seat 
and voted yes and no without much mental 
effort and acquired a large list of friends 
by doing so. But that is not his method. 
If he goes into a thing, he takes full pari 
in the labors and responsibilities. He did 
so on the taxation committee, of which he 
was chairman, and on every other commit- 
tee with which he was connected. For this 


plenty of men in 
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conscientiousness he has had to pay the 
penalty, but he has had the satisfaction of 
knowing that he has done his duty. He {fs 
aggressive, but on the whole that is a pretty 
good quality. Mr. Davenport was born in 
Malden and has had a busy life since the 
beginning. He has been in the common 
council, has been a water commissioner 


and a sinking funds commissioner. He is 
president of the Eastern Salt company. 
He is a Mason, a K. T., belongs to the Mal- 
den, Jeffries Point, and Corinthian Yacht 
Clubs, and the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


Michael P. Daly. 


The first year man in every legislative 
body expects to find himself placed in the 
seen but not heard class. If he chooses to 
break out of that during his incubator pe- 
riod he must be prepared to take the con- 
sequences. There are not many who do it 
and of that number not over 30 percent of 
them make good after the initial plunge. 
With all this in mind, though, Michael P. 
Daly of Ward 18, Boston, took the step. It 
was not because he felt forward, but inas- 
much as he is chairman of the Ward 18 
democratic committee, he found the pres- 
sure was something he could not resist. He 
was obliged time and time again to come for- 
ward to object to legislation which he felt 
would have made the work of the democra- 
tic administration in Boston harder and he 
was looking after their interest according- 
ly. On labor matters and on matters re- 
lating to Boston schools he also came to the 


front. As a promoter also he worked hard 
for the juvenile court bill which will go a 
long way towards doing away with the sen- 
tencing of minor children to terms of impris- 
onment—something which has taken place 
only too often in Boston courts and often 
times for trivial offences. Mr. Daly was born 
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in Boston in 1876 and graduated from the 
public school. He is a master roofer by 
occupation. He belongs to the K. C., the 
A. O. H. and the Sons of Veterans. 


Thomas L. Davis. 


Thomas LL. Davis of Salem, the hero of 
countless legislative contests, this year put 
through one measure in which he has found 
more satisfaction than in anything else in 
his whole political career. In his day Mr. 
Davis of Salem has scored some pretty good- 
sized victories, victories which meant votes 
and more distinction for him, but this par- 
ticular affair could hardly be said to be of 
that kind. In fact, except for a-few select 
ones, the public has been giving but little 
attention to it. Yet Mr. Davis is entitled to 
all the satisfaction he feels, and it is highly 
creditable to him. It is the resolve which 
sets to work the new commission which is 
to look after the industrial training of the 
blind. No finer thing could actuate any man 
than this move and when Gov. Guild gave 
him the pen with which he signed the bill, 
he personally congratulated the genial man 
from the witch city on the energy which he 
had put into the matter. That pen, on a 
special sheet of parchment surrounded by a 
suitably engrossed statement which Mr. 
Davis himself got un, will form an ornament 
of the headquarters of the commission when 
it gets to work. His name does not ap- 
pear anywhere on it, and it would seem as 
if the new commissioners might spell out his 
efforts a little and make it their business 
to see that somewhere on the framed picture 


due acknowledgement is made of the fact 
that the whole commission came about 
through the kindly efforts of Davis of Salem. 
Besides this Mr. Davis has kept an eye on 
all Salem matters and did his share of work 
on the United Shoe machinery bill. Mr. 
Davis has been a member of the house since 
the session of 1900, and although a staunch 
democrat there is little reason for doubting 
that he can stay for aS many years more, 
unless he should decide to give up his legis- 
lative work and run for the mayoralty in 
his city. During his career at the state 
house he has served on most of the import- 
ant committees. During the session just 
closed he has been a member of the com- 
mittee on sducation and clerk of the com- 
mittee on mercantile affairs. Mr. Davis 
was born in Boston in 1852, was educated 
in the public schools, and has been a book- 
keeper, shoe finisher and insurance agent. 


Charles A. Dean. 


After five years of effort, having suffered 
innumerable rebuffs from various legisla-~ 
tures and having had to fight every step of 
the way, always against odds, Charles A. 
Dean of Wakefield, who came back to the 
house this year after an absence of some 
little time, has succeeded in getting through 
the general court legislation relative to 
workingmen’s fares and  workingmen’s 
trains. It was the one thing which he has 
had closest to his heart for years and his 
victory is well desreved. He has had it in- 
cluded in the railroad law codification. The 
fight was kept up to the very end. The re- 
cess committee did not take note of it and 
Dean had to begin his fight in the house to 
get an amendment in. Then it went to the 


senate and the senate refused to concur. 
While he was serving as a member of the 
committee on rules during the bribery in- 
vestigation, however, a committee of con- 
ference was appointed and with victory at 
hand he had to return to the house, fight 
down the acceptance of this report and se- 
cure a new committee of conference of 


which he was a member. This is a victory 
which means much to all the workingmen 
and women of greater Boston. Mr. Dean 
this year, as in every other year, has been 
conscientioous in all his work. He fought 
hard for the assignment of wages bill and 
has been a central figure in every other 
piece of legislation tending to the ameliora- 
tion of the condition. of the workingman. 
His worth was recognized early in an ap- 
pointment to the committee of rules, the 
most important committee in the legisla- 
ture. He was also appointed on insurance. 

Mr. Dean was born in England and edu- 
cated in the public schools. He has been a 
farmer and has carried on the rattan busi- 
ness. He has also held numerous town 
offices. 


William M. Dean. 


William M. Dean of Taunton has been 
one of the quiet members of the legislature 
this year, this being his first appearance. 
He has been at hand, however, on all mat- 
ters relating to the city of Taunton. Taun- 
ton’s representation in the house and senate 
has been split into two wings, as it were, 
and Dean’s position has been to see that 
the interests of his city did not suffer in 


the contest between the two champions. 
Mr. Dean, for his part, has lent a hand 
on various matters relating to Bristol coun- 
ty—namely, the bill for the weekly payment 
of wages to county employees. He is Taun- 
ton born and bred, having seen the light of 
day there in 1874. He was educated at the 


Boston University law _ school. He was 
shortly afterwards admitted to the bar and 
opened an office in Taunton. He is a 
Knight Templar, 
a member of the A. O. U. W., and a son of 
the American Revolution. He served this 
year on the committees on constitutional 
amendments and federal relations. 


Robert T. .Delano. 


The separation of Onset from Wareham in 
Plymouth county is something which the 
Wareham people have to fight year after 
year. It is one of the burdens which falls 
naturally on the shoulders of the man who 
comes to the general court from the 6th 
Plymouth district. This year it was borne 
by Dr. Robert T. Delano, who has just com- 
pleted his first year, and the Onset people 
made a more determined campaign than 


ever. Possibly they figured that because he 
was a new man they would have an easier 
task of upsetting him. On the contrary, 
while their plans were stronger than ever 
he turned them over and had the proposition 
referred to the next general court. It was 
considerable of a victory, and with the 
friendly alliances he has made among the 
members there is little doubt that on his 
return next session he will be able to fight 
it off again. Dr. Delano was on the labor 
committee and he proved a good conservative 
man. He voted for the labor measures which 
he regarded as proper and was recognized 
as independent at all times. Both the la- 
bor men and the _ anti-labor men _ thus 
learned to appreciate his position. Outside 
of the division question his town had no 
special interest at stake in the legislature, 
that issue really being quite enough. Dr. 
Delano was born in Marion in 1857. He 
went to Pierce Academy and graduated from 
the Philadelphia Dental college. He is a 
dentist and enjoys a lucrative practice in 
his section. He is a member of the Masonic 
order, and is also prominent in the Odd 
Fellows, Knights of Pythias and Red Men. 


Charles E. Dennett. 


The action of Gov. Guild in signing the 
bill for free employment agencies in certain 
cities brought considerable satisfaction to 
Charles E. Dennett of Malden. He was the 
man who introduced the bill for this pur- 
pose, and he gave it his very best attention 
during the session until it was a law of the 
state. It took grit and energy but he dis- 
played it, just as he did a little later when 
he opposed all the bills to allow midnight 
sales of liquor. His theory on that score is 
that 17 hours a day are enough for this 
traffic, and he held to it despite all efforts 
to draw him off. He was also during the 
year personally interested in the bills for 
the consolidation of city departments in 
Malden and worked hard for the success of 
the measure for the purchase of a life-sized 
painting of Abraham Lincoln which the 
state has recently purchased and which is re- 
garded as a very fine work of art. Although 
not making any special pretence on labor 
matters, Mr. Dennett voted for. the overtime 
bill at all stages and stood by it manfully. 
He is one of the New Hampshire men in the 
house. He was born and educated in Ports- 
mouth. He is in the real estate and insur- 
ance business. He was postmaster for four 


an Odd Fellow, an Elk, 
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years, was in the board of aldermen for 


two years, and has been president of the Re- 
three 


publican city committee for years. 


Socially he is connected with the Masons, 
Odd Fellows and Knights of Honor. 


Daniel E. Denny. 


The special G. A. R. representative in the 
legislature is Daniel E. Denny of Worcester 
from the 15th Worcester district. He has 
the air of a soldier, rather than a veteran 
about him, and it is characteristic of the 
modesty of the man that in the outline 
sketches of his life which he has had to give 
during the year he has never once mentioned 
his war record. It has been well recognized 
at home, however, where he headed the larg- 
est G. A. R. post in the state for years. 
Furthermore, during this late session of 
the legislature, Gov. Guild gave evidence of 
a full knowledge of it when he appointed 
him one of the state. trustees of the Soldiers 
Home in Chelsea, a place of distinction and 
honor. Mr. Denny has been doing more than 
feel his way during this year. Although it 


is his first appearance in the house, he has 
been striking out for his home sectior, and 
on all bills relating to the city of Worcester 
he has been a steadfast upholder of the inter- 
ests of the heart of the commonwealth. He 
has had occasion to speak at various times 


‘during the session and on those occasions he 


has shown his ability to handle himself with 
dignity and to hold the attention of the 
house. On the committee on military affairs 
he has been a controlling force, and while 
he was opposed to a memorial for Spanish 
war veterans, it was not from any per- 
sonal reasons but because he felt that inas- 
much as the state had allowed the Civil 
war soldiers to go for 40 years without 
any state memorial, the Spanish war soldiers 
could afford to wait awhile. He comes from 
an old Worcester family, and was born in 


that city in 1845. He is in the real estate 
and insurance business. 


John Diggins. 


When a democrat is elected to the house 
from Somerville it pays as a matter of or- 
dinary precaution for the rest of the mem- 
bers to sit up and take notice. That was 
the general feeling regarding the entry of 
John Diggins from the 6th Middlesex dis- 
trict, and after a year in the house the 
members feel that Diggins has justified the 
action of his constituents. Mr. Diggins has 
justified the democrats who nominated him 
as well as the republicans who of course 
helped at his election. He has come pretty 
near being a representative for the whole 
people of his section, and while that is 
talked about as the ideal condition the oc- 
casions when a man bears it out are so few 
that it is worth making a note of it. Mr. 
Diggins, who is a cotton broker and bank- 


er, views legislative matters in a calm, col!- 
lected and decidedly sane manner. He has 
introduced an element of forethought into 
legislative life that has been well appreciat- 
ed. The people are generally represented 
by either lawyers with theories or young 
men without any occupation. Mr. Diggins 
has seen all the time that every dollar 
which the general court spends has to come 
out of some one and in his own modest 
way he has sought to prevent the figure go- 
ing too high. He has been very earnest all 
the time, and that fact has helped to win 
him the friendship of the more solid men of 
the house, wholly irrespective of party lines. 
He served on the committees on education 
and fisheries and game. 


J. Frank Donahue. 


The real David Harum of the legislature 
has been J. Frank Donahue of Grafton in 
the 9th Worcester district. Mr. Donahue is 


short and stout and although he has no 
twang he is credited with being the best 
horse trader in the legislature, and even the 
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up state members play away from him. In 
legislation he is able to jockey with equal 
facility, as those who have run against him 
have found out. Donahue came down with 
an appetite for a lot of things for his home 
section and he came pretty near going away 
with them. They will not be found in the 
shape of bills with the name of Grafton 
labelled all over them, On the contrary they 
are general measures, but it was predicted 
that if the session had lasted much longer 
Gratton would have been officially exempt 
from the state tax and assessments of any 
kind. As to the bills which he thought might 
injure his home section a book could be 


made of them without much trouble. Mr. 
Donahue was born in Grafton, which he 
thinks’ is really the original site of the 


Garden of Hden. He was educated in the 
public schools and went to work as soon as 
he got out. He unites when he is at home 
the duties of village undertaker, and horse, 
cattle and carriage dealer. He was in the 
house of 1904 and served on the committee 
on public lighting. He does not admit any 
secret societies but is credited with having 
the pass words of about all of them. ‘his 
year he served on the committee on roads 
and bridges. 


William J. Doogue. 


William J. Doogue of Ward 16, Boston, is 
going to blossom out as an aldermanic can- 
didate in. Boston this fall, and his friends 
feel fairly confident that he will make a 
landing. He really has a good issue in the 
matter of his attempts to change over the 
board of appeal in Boston. ‘This organiza- 
tion is now made up of an architect, a build- 
er and one man appointed by the mayor. 
They sit on all matters of dispute over 
buildings in Boston, and while but little 
public attention is attracted to them they 
have a very great sway. The contention of 
Mr. Doogue, which he tried to impress on 
the legislature, is that the make-up of this 
board should be changed. He holds that by 
putting an architect and a builder on as 
two of the three members of the board ex- 
actly the same interests were being con- 
served. He wants to have a change made 
so that an architect or a builder should be 
selected, but that a trades union man should 
be given one of the three places. As it is 
now the labor interests are but rarely rep- 
resented. It is a good sensible argument in 
every way, and he fought hard for it. The 
seed that he has sown is certain to bear 
fruit by another year. Mr. Doogue during 
his year acquired considerable publicity from 
his position as a member of the committee 
which made an appropriation for the James- 
town exposition at Virginia. Not a little 
pressure was brought to bear on him, but 
this was a case where an immense trade in 
shoes and other articles was at stake, a 
trade which would have been cut off without 
any question had the appropriation been 
nullified. On the whole the state should be 
glad of the position which he took in the 


matter. He has been an energetic member 
on all Boston matters. He was born in 
Boston in 1876, was educated at Boston col- 
lege and the Boston University law school, 
and is a practising attorney. Unlike most of 
the Boston representatives Mr. Doogue is 
not a graduate of the common council. His 
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first political office came to him through his 
relation to the house of 1905. In that body 
he was clerk of the committee on drainage 
and a member of the committee on state 
house. This year he served on federal re- 
lations and was also a member of the spe- 
cial committee on redistricting the state into 
senatorial districts. 


John J. Douglass. 


Mayor Fitzgerald of Boston had no more 
steadfast and consistent upholder on Bea- 
con Hill than John J. Douglass of Hast Bos- 
ton, in the 2d Suffolk district. Mr. Doug- 
lass is a good enemy or a good friend; and 
he never tries to play both sides at once. 
Fle was one of the earliest supporters of 
the mayor in his original canvass and he 
never wavered in his support, when, :after 
the election, the legislature showed a dispo- 
sition under certain leadership to interfere 
directly in the running of the city of Boston. 
That was the ground on which he made his 
attack against the bill allowing appeals 
from city offices to the state board of ecoun- 
ciliation and uarbitration. Technically; Mr. 
Douglass saw many points in this measure 
deserving of his approval. But:»he also saw 
back of it that a bill which was drafted out 
of a personal desire to get even with a.chief 
executive who was elected by. the “whole 
people of Boston could hardly be certain 
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fair 
the possibilities of endless disputes in wnich 
the big men couid fight honest attempts to 


Ofe* a interpretation. He saw 


remove them, whereas the laborers would 
simply be crushea cut by the burden of red 
tape. It was the same line of reasoning 
whick he empioyed on the bill to establish 
in city hali a controller who really would be 
but little else than an official detective of 
the administration. Douglass is a very ca- 
puble debater, a man who might be rated 
as an orator when at his best. He has been 
an able representative of his district during 
his period of service. Born in Boston, he is 
a graduate of Boston college and of the Bos- 
ton University law school. He is a member 
of sthe sit? 0f4C.) A. Opn eand i Cleo. 
Besides being on bills in third reading, he 
was also on state house committee. 


Thomas Dowd. 


Thomas Dowd of Fall River is one of the 
graduates of the mill spinning room who has 
worked his way to the legislature. Thomas 
cares but little for the finer arts of state- 
craft and does not enter the speechmaking 
line. Yet for all that he is effective when 
it is a ease of going forth and getting men 
to vote the right way. As Dowd himself 
says it: “I care not who makes the speech- 
is, as long as I am promised the votes,’ and 
when the overtime and other labor matters 
are up his work shows to the advantage of 
the causes in which he is interested. This 
year Mr. Dowd served on the liquor law com- 
mittee, and he occupied a unique position 
there. He stood for a square deal all round 
and protested against the city of Boston be- 
ing set aside and allowed the only chance 
at the various liberal provisions of the new 
laws suggested. Efforts were made to move 
him but they failed completely, and though 
he lost he went down with all colors flying. 
Dowd also showed himself in good form on 
the Judge McDonough incident, when he 


stood by the justice at every turn of the 
wheel and worked persistently for him. Mr. 
Dowd was born in Ashton, England, in 1865. 
He was educated in the public schools. He 
is a hatter spinner. He was in the house in 
1904 and 1905. We was a worker for the bill 


to allow the weekly payment of county em- 
ployes, a measure of very considerable in- 
terest to his home section. 


Jeremiah F. Downey. 


The real star trust buster and opponent 
of corporation control in the house, this 
year as last, has been Jeremiah F. Downey, 
one of the democratic representatives from 
the classic city of Cambridge. Mr. Downey 
is small in stature and he sits well back in 
the house, but he never has any trouble in 
making himself heard all over the chamber. 
At the same time there is never any doubt 
as to what he is driving at. He hits right 
out from the shoulder and although the 
house has not always followed him in his 
ideas and views relative to legislation, there 
is one matter in particular in the defeat of 
which he has taken great satisfaction. That 
is the subject of mergers. He was perhaps 
the most vociferous opponent of this bill in 
the house last year, and this year when 
the subject came up again he came to the 


.front once more and tackled the proposition 


with all the fire and vim he could muster. 
But. he has taken an active part in the de- 
bates on other matters this year. The peo- 
ple of Cambridge had no more earnest advo- 
cate in the new subway matter than this 


same young democrat, and on the senatorial 
redistricting bill, although it was a losing 
fight, he made a determined stand in the 
interests of fair play to the members of his 
party. Here, however, he was up against a 
state organization which meant to make it- 
self as strong as possible at any cost. They 
had the votes, and all the argument and 
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logic in the world could not have prevented 
them from carrying out their purpose. It 
is said that the Middlesex county commis- 
sioners are planning to cut up the univer- 
sity city in such a manner as to make 
rough sledding for those democrats who care 
to enter the representative fight this fall, and 
it has been hinted that Mr. Downey would 
not have very smooth sailing if he sought 
another election to the house. But his op- 
ponent, whoever he may be, will know that 
he has been in a contest before he succeeds in 
turning down the present aggressive mem- 
ber, for his record is one which ought to 
give satisfaction to the people of that sec- 
tion. Mr. Downey was born in Cambridge 
in 1878, graduated from the Lawrence Scien- 
tific school in 1900 and is a mechanical 
draughtsman. He served in Company L, 1st 
U. S. volunteer engineers during the Spanish 
war: He is a member of the Knights of 
Columbus and the Ancient Order of Hiber- 
nians. 


Andrew P. Doyle. 


It was not necessary for the New Bedford 
labor men to charge Andrew P. Doyle of the 
8th Bristol district to look after their inter- 
ests when he came to the legislature or to 
nudge him on this matter during the ses- 
sion. The support of measures of this sort 
is something born in his blood and his name 
will be found on every roll call during the 
entire year in favor of the laboring man. 
He was a stalwart supporter of the over- 
time bill and in common with the other 
men who appreciated the trick he strongly 
opposed the attemnt to add an overtime rid- 


er to the child labor bill, which the men who 
killed the original overtime bill tried to offer 
as a sop. His course was indeed steadfast 
throughout, and his friendship with other 
men not specially interested on their own 
account helned the cause along. His loyalty 
to the people of his district and of the city 
of New Bedford as a whole is one of his 
‘most vrominent characteristics. On every 
matter which came up for consideration his 
aim was to find out just what effect it would 
have on New Bedford, and once he became 
convinced in his own mind that the effect 
would be detrimental to his city and his 
people, all the persuasive powers of the en- 
tire house combined could not bring him to 
the support of that measure. No man in the 
entire legislature has sought more eagerly 
to find out what were the wishes of his con- 
stituents and carry out those wishes to the 
end. His action in sticking to his original 
position on the 12-o’clock bill in the face 
of tremendous influence brought to bear upon 
him at the last moment to bring over to the 
other side, is worthy of special commenda- 
tion. Mr. Doyle was born in Ireland in 1869. 
He was educated in the public schools. In 
New Bedford he has already served in the 
common council and the board of aldermen. 
He is in the insurance business and socially 
is a member of the A. O. H., and the Knights 
of Columbus. He was a member of the 
committee on insurance. 


John J. Driscoll. 


John J. Drisco!l was one of the new men 
sent from South Boston this year, coming 
as the representative from Ward 14. He 
had served in the Boston common council 
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two years and was on the Ward 14 democra- 
tic committee. That represented about the 
sum total of the knowledge which the rest 
of the house members had of him when he 
arrived. During the past session, though, 
he has shown plenty of good points. He 


has shown himself a strong man on the la- 
bor side of questions, just the sort of a 
man who is able to hold a position in a 
convincing sort of a way. He has shown 
himself a good party man, not one of the 
offensive kind looking for trouble, but the 
man who quietly says a word and straight- 
ens a matter out when there is danger of 
partisanship becoming rampant. He has 
also shown himselfy to be in thorough ac- 
cord with the idea of making Boston ‘a 
bigger, better and busier city. Mr. Driscot} 
has not attempted to rush in and upset the 
house rules and precedents during his first 
year, but he has laid a first class ground 
work for the future. Born in Boston in 
1877, he was educated in the public schools. 
He is a clerk. His social membership in- 
cludes the Somerset Associates, the John 
Mitchell Club and the A. O. H. 


Thomas F. Driscoll. 


Thomas F. Driscoll, who represents the 
26th Suffolk district, is a first-year man 
and might be classed with the ‘silent’? mem- 
bers of the house, silent only so far as 
participation in debate is concerned, but 
none the less vigilant. It is doubtiess true 
that the man with the gift of public speak- 
ing comes more or less prominently to the 
fore, but the house is fortunate in having 


a considerable number of good listeners and 
good thinkers, which are more to be desired 
than the men of many words. Mr. Driscoll 
may be classed among those who give at- 
tention to discussion rather than who take 
part in debate, for he has seldom, if ever, 
taken the floor of the house. Nowadays, 
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however, oratory and debate are non-essen- 
tials in the make-up of a legislator. Dis- 
cernment, judgment and decision are the 
qualities desired. <A first-year man of the 
minority party, Mr. Driscoll was not bur- 
dened with committee duties. Having been 
given a place on the committee on state 
house only, he had opportunity to give at- 
tention to the hearings on important meas- 
ures before other committees, and in this 
way he acquainted himself with many of the 
matters to be acted upon during the ses- 
sion. His service in the legislature suc- 
ceeded a five-years term in the board of 
aldermen of the city of Chelsea, where he 
became thoroughly familiar with municipal 
government and its requirements, This ser- 
vice gave him peculiar fitness to pass upon 
questions affecting municipalities. Mr. Dris- 
coll was born in Salem, November, 5, 1869, 
and received his education in the public 
schools. He is a prosperous grocer. Like 
many other public men, he is conspicuous 
in fraternal organizations, being a member 
of the Knights of Columbus, the Eagles, 
the A. O. H., and the Catholic Order of 
Foresters. It is probable that Mr. Driscoll 
will be returned to the house next term. 


Patrick J. Duane. 


_ Waltham folks are all proud of the Charles 
river and many times, it must be confessed, 
their pride has seemed a little bit overdrawn. 
Really one of the prettiest stretches of wa- 
terway to be found anywhere, it has been 
used in a number of instances as an outlet 
for a sewerage system. Of course Waltham 
peovle and others have protested and two 
years ago Mr. Lowell of Newton tried to 


have things corrected but failed. But now 
at last there is every chance of a change for 
the better. Rep. Duane of Waltham, a first- 
vear man at that, has succeeded in getting 
through a bill for the purification which will 
in a short while give to the people a river 
they can be proud of under all circumstanc- 
es. It took time and energy to accomplish 
this, for some vested interests which have 
used the river for a drainage pool had to 
be driven out, but Duane fought it at all 
stages and won the day. Under the bill the 
people who have been polluting the stream 
are restrained from any further contamina- 
tion and this means a complete change. As 
the river is being taken care of further up 
by other acts it means an improvement in 
eonditions all around. It is a decidedly 
creditable victory for a new man and it is 
doubtful if Mr. Duane on his own account 
appreciates how much he has won. He 
was also very much interested in the bill 
for band concerts in the parks under the 
control of the metropolitan park commission, 
and he worked hard for its success. Mr. 
Duane was born in Cork, Ireland, is an at- 
torney at law and this year has served on 
the public service committee. Mr. Duane is 
a democrat and in spite of the fact that his 
district is strongly republican he was able 
to win his election with votes to spare. He 
has been prominent in the local government 
for years, and his election to the house is 
evidence of faithfulness at home. 


William C. Dunham. 


Capt. William C. Dunham of Nantucket 
continues to set aside all precedents by 
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getting appropriations for his beloved island 
when everything seems set against it. The 
captain a year ago walked off with a sum 
of money and this year about the one thing 
which seemed to be planned ahead was that 
nothing more should go to Nantucket. But 
he has upset that idea, and if he comes back 
next year there is small doubt that he will 
continue the program. Indeed a talking mem- 
ber allowed that the best thing they could 
do would be to take the captain into camp, 
get from him a pledge as to how much he 
wanted, and then try to compromise. Never- 
theless the captain has not worn out his 
welcome by any means, and when a little 
while before the close of the session he was 
taken ill there were many regrets expressed 
over his absence. Somehow the territory 
around his seat did not seem natural in the 
house, and he was given a great welcome 
when. he came back. The captain, besides 
looking after Nantucket in general, is the 
particular friend of the shore fisherman, and 
his kindly efforts have resulted in not a lit- 
tle legislation. He is without any doubt the 
best yossible advocate that the fishermen 
could have, and the chances are they appre- 
ciate the wisdom of continuing him. The 
captain this session also took a hand in 
the duck dispute, and carried his way as he 
generally does in such matters and to the 
satisfaction of his constituents. The cap- 
tain confesses proudly that he was born in 
Nantucket in 1830. That he has sailed the 
waters in storm and sunshine and that if 
anyone wants to doubt his ability to do it 
yet he invites them down to try it out with 
a good breeze blowing and a bit of a sea 
running. He is a dealer in scallops and this 
year as in the past he has been the ruling 


spirit in the fish and game committee. He 
was chairman of fisheries and game and a 
member of the state house committee. 


Theodore F. Dwight. 


Theodore F. Dwight of Springfield was 
one of the men who maintained a generally 
consistent position on the liquor measures, 
so-called, that came before the house dur- 
ing the current session. He opposed the 
original 12 o’clock bill on the floor of the 
house and did not relinquish his attitude 
when the bill in a modified form, making the 
provisions of the bill apply only to the city 
of Boston, came up for discussion and ac- 
tion. His speech against both bills, for he 
held the principle involved to be the same, 
was received with marked attention and 
his consistency and earnestness won him 
the respect of his auditors. Serving this 
year on the imnortant committees on educa- 
tion and labor, Mr. Dwight has carefully 
watched the course of these committees’ re- 
ports and when occasion called took the 
floor in their defense. He would not be 
classed among the orators of the house. 
Nevertheless, he expresses himself clearly 
and convincingly, qualities not infrequently 
lacking in the elocutionist. Mr. Dwight was 
born in Northampton, Sept. 19, 1863, and re- 
ceived his education in the public schools. 
He is now in the real estate and insurance 
business. He has always taken an active 
interest in public affairs and has been in- 
termittently in the public service since 1899. 
That year he was elected to the common 
council of Springfield, to which city he had 
moved, and was returned the following 
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year. It was this character of service, as 
well as a knowledge of the man, that led 
Speaker Frothingham last year to place Mr. 
Dwight on the committee on cities, con- 
sidered a good assignment for a first-year 
man. This year Speaker Cole appointed 
him to education and labor, committees be- 


fore which are heard many of the engross- 
ing questions of legislation. He represents 
the 4th Hampden district. 


E. Alden Dyer. 


Dr. EH. Alden Dyer of Whitman in the 5th 
Plymouth district has been the apostle of 
the theory that while trains may wreck 
passengers they have no right to burn them 
up. It is so fair a proposition that it seems 
strange it should be fought, but it was to 
the very end. The doctor allowed that it 
was impossible perhaps to prevent fires from 
starting in train wrecks, but he felt that 
there should be some means at hand to 
check such fires, and accordingly he put in 
a measure to compel the installation of fire 
extinguishers on trains. He has got it so 
far now that the railroad commissioners un- 
der the law are obliged to make an investi- 
gation on this matter and report to the next 
legislature, so that it is likely that it will 
be a law on the books of next year. To ac- 
complish this Dyer had to bluff down the 
railroad committee, one of the most strong- 
ly entrenched committees in the legislature, 
and he also got after the railroad commis- 
sioners themselves. He is a first-year man, 
and they did not take his efforts seriously, 
but he quietly remarked that he had de- 
feated the railroad committee once in the 
house and that he would go back again and 


repeat it. Then they decided that they would 
make a full investigation this summer, and 
they are on it. The doctor is a member of 
the’ public lighting committee. Born in 
South Abington, July 17, 1857, he was edu- 


cated at Bellevue Hospital Medical college. 


‘He is connected with many medical societies, 


and is a Knight Templar. 


Jonathan P. Edwards. 


Jonathan P. Edwards of Dennis, repre- 
senting the 2d Barnstable district for the 
second time, is a typical son of Cape Cod 
and a worthy conservator of the interests 
of the district. He is not given to much 
speaking, but when occasion demands his 
voice has been heard and with such tell- 
ing effect that his wish has become law. 
When the bill to keep the seiners out of 
Barnstable bay was being considered, Capt. 
Edwards took the floor for his fellow citi- 
zens and, despite the eloquence of legal 
training of his colleague, by his sturdy de- 
fense of the ‘“‘fishers of the Cape’’ won the 
day for his constituents. When he declared 
that “God Almighty meant men to cateh 
fish according to their ability, whether by 
seines or bent pins,’ the house went with 
him. He has many of the characteristics 
of his illustrious forebear, whose name he 
adorns. Although Mr. Edwards is now a 
cranberry raiser and dealer, his interest 
in and knowledge of fishing led to his ap- 
pointment to the committee on fisheries and 
game this year. Last year he was a mem- 
ber of the committee on harbors and public 
lands, an equally appropriate assignment. 
It is doubtful if any other one member of 
the committee has given more assiduous at- 
tention to the matters referred to it than 
has Capt. Edwards, and the uniform favora- 
ble action on reports of this committee dem- 
onstrate the care with which the matters 
were considered. His attendance in the 
house has been the occasion of favorable 


comment. His unvarying good temper and 
geniality have made him popular in corridor 
and reading room. Mr. Edwards was born 
in Dennis, April 7, 1854, and was educated 
in the public schools of that place. In poli- 
tics, he is a republican; in orders, a Mason. 


Winslow H. Edwards. 


Winslow H. Edwards of Easthampton, 
who has just finished his second year in the 
house, is said to be inclined to retire and re- 
turn to the active practice of law. There can be 
no doubt that the lawyer member who de- 
votes his time to his legislative duties as 
faithfully as does the representative from 
the 2d Hampshire district must of necessity 
neglect his own business to a greater or 
lesser degree, and for that reason a great 
sacrifice is made in many instances, but 
the state as a whole is distinctly the gainer 
by such sacrifices. No man has come more 
prominently to the front in two years than 
has Rep. Edwards. Last. year he was 
rather quiet and reserved, so that his 
ability was not fully appreciated by those 
who were not intimately associated with him 
on the committee on probate and chancery. 
During the present session he has_ been 
heard from on several occasions on the floor 
of the house and his speeches have furnished 
a refreshing innovation. His argument 
against the passage of the Touraine bill and 
other suggested liquor legislation which 
sought to let down the bars which at pres- 
ent contro] the traffic were among the best 
efforts of the session. He was also a per- 
sistent opponent of the bill to pension judges 
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of the probate courts, and all matters which 
came before his committee on probate and 


chancery received his careful attention. 
He must really be credited with having 
saved the dance hall bill, so-called, for it 
was he who suggested the new draft which 
was finally passed by the house after the 
committee had reported leave to withdraw 
on the original proposition. Of course it is 
possible that his own desires as to retire- 
ment may not meet with approval of his dis- 
trict. Indeed, if valuable service counts 
for anything, it is difficult to see how the 
people of his vicinity can find a more efficient 
representative. Mr. Edwards was born in 
North Middleboro, August 13, 1870. He was 
educated in the public schools and at Am- 
herst college. He has been a school teacher, 
but is at present a practising attorney. 


John F. Egan. 


John F. Egan of Boston, a member of the 
minority party, representing the 19th Suf- 
folk district, is serving his third session 
in the house. He is one of the younger mem- 
bers of the lower branch and ranks high 
in the estimation of his fellows. His expe- 
rience in legislative matters has given him 
a standing which time and ability alone can 
give, and his quiet and decided manner 
have attracted a following of no little con- 
sequence. It was during the term of 1904, 
his first year in the house, that Mr. Egan 
was appointed to a place on the important 
committee of that year, the committee on 
relations between employers and employes, 
to which was referred the report of the 


special recess committee of similar denomi- 
nation. The vital questions which came 
before that commitiece gave Mr. Egan an op- 
portunity for knowledge and action not fre- 
quently the lot of a first-year man. His 
services there were recognized by his ap- 
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pointment in subsequent terms to the im- 
portant committees on liquor law and mer- 
cantile affairs, in both of which Mr. Egan 
displayed admirable qualities. He has been 
essentially a committee-worker for he has 
rarely been heard from on the floor of the 
house, so that his name has not figured 
prominently in the press reports of proceed- 
ings. Mr. Egan was born in Boston July 6, 
1874, and received his education in the pub- 
lic schools of the city. By occupation, he is 
a contractor. He is a member of the Knights 
of Columbus. He is also chairman of the 
Ward 19 democratic committee. 


Eugene F. Endicott. 


Next to the Gov. Crane years, when a 
large amount of banking legislation was on 
tap, this has easily been one of the most 
important years of the banks and banking 
committee. Gov. Guild, who early became 
specially interested in the subject, was 
fortunate in having Rep. Endicott of 
Chelsea as the house chairman. of 
the committee. It was owing to his 
skill in no small part that, after the 
governor had made up his mind to remove 
the old bank commission and substitute for 
the three a single commissioner, he found 
in Mr. Endicott’'a man not only capable of 
handling such a matter in committee, but 
who had so good a following in the house 
that it could be taken of there. It was a 
big contract, for the legislature, after all, 
is conservative, and though the need of such 
a change seemed to be apparent on the sur- 
face it required some urging to convince the 
house members that this was just the right 


way to remedy the wrongs. Besides there 
have been other banking matters of very 
considerable size and interest and in all of 
them Mr. Endicott has shown the same all- 
round capability. The representative from 
Chelsea has never been a man to bid for 
popular attention on the floor, but it has 
come to him naturally in the course of his 
work and he has been worthy of it in every 
way. Mr. Endicott was born in Chelsea in 
1848 and was educated in the public schools. 
He has been for some years publisher and 
general manager of the Universalist publish- 
ing house. In general house matters he has 
been strongly on the temperance side in all 
subjects of debate and on all roll calls. He 
is a Mason and. Odd Fellow. 


Wilmot R. Evans, Jr. 


Wilmot R. Evans, Jr., of Everett has 
served two years as a member of the lower 
branch of the state legislature and this 
concludes his service there. It was under- 
stood that he would aspire for the state 
senate, but since it is generally conceded 
that Sen. Dean of Malden will succeed him- 
self it looks as if the young representative 
from Everett were out of the legislature, at 
least temporarily. Young Mr. Evans was 
educated at Harvard college and later gradu- 
ated from the Boston university school of 
law. Last year, his first in the lower 
branch, he was given a place on the ju- 
diciary committee. This year he served as 
chairman of probate and chancery and was 
a member of the federal relations committee. 
The Everett representative is naturally re- 
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served and undoubtedly this reserve handi- 
capped him in the forensic struggles on the 


hill. But he took his work very seriously 
and gave it much of his time and attention. 


Fred A. Ewell. 


The house has been training a _ pretty 
strong senatorial candidate in Fred A Ewell 
from the 12th Suffolk district. Although a 
democrat he has never had any bother get- 
ting elected from his ward, in spite of the 
fact that it is republican in its general 
make-up, and for that reason there is but 
little room for doubt that he would be glad- 
ly followed as a senatorial candidate. The 
two hobbies of Mr. Ewell are labor and mili- 
tary matters. The second should perhaps 
be named first, but his sincerity on labor 
interests has never been questioned. He has 
been especially active in his attempts to help 
along the measures which provide for a lim- 
it of eight hours a day for state, county and 
city work, whether done by the day or by 
contract. He has also been a loyal sup- 
porter of Mayor Fitzgerald in legislation on 
the hill, the general effect of which was for 
the betterment of the city of Boston. His 
position on military affairs has been decid- 
edly prominent, because he has been the 
spokesman of the adjutant general on all 
general legislation relating to the militia. 
He spoke on the floor for the bill limiting 
the tenure of service of certain regimental 
officers, a bill which will give the younger 
men a chance to work up to positions of im- 
portance in the militia before they lose all 
their ambitions. Fred Ewell was born in 
Bangor, Maine, 1865, and was educated in 


the public schools. He is a druggist. He 
served in the Boston common council and 
this is his second year in the house. He was 
clerk of military affairs. He belongs to the 
Elks, Heptasophs, Ancients, Mercantile Lib- 
rary and ist battery light artillery. 
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William O. Faxon. 


In every house every year there is always 
a little inside cabinet composed of the men 
who shape legislation and see it through. 
The committee on rules is officially the 
central body, but the membership of that 
committee is restricted and thus it hap- 
pens there grows up among the members a 
little additional body, a sub-committee of 
rules as it were, which comes to the front 
if there is a case of filibustering, and helps 
out committees which are apt to be swept 
off their feet by some outside influence in 
the house. Dr. William O. Faxon of Stough- 
ton in the 8th Norfolk district is a member 
of this unlisted committee, and the fact that 
his membership there is unquestioned is a 
hall mark of itself. All through the session 
he was continually coming out in support of 
things which made for the good of the 
whole state, and though these services were 
so many that it would be impossible to list 
them, each in itself was a worthy cause. 
Officially the doctor was the chairman of 


the committee on water supply. He was 
put on that committee to help bring it up 
to a high standard, and he did his work well. 
The committee this year handled the Spring- 
field water problem, which has been hanging 
fire for years, in so satisfactory a way for 
all parties that it went through with but 
few votes against it. The doctor also laid 
the foundations for a bill of the future 
which will look to the metering of water 
supplied to consumers, a system which will 
reduce water rates, making a consumer 
pay for only what he uses, instead of having 
to bear the burden in part of careless or 
extravagant users. He has given Stoughton 
and his whole district dignified representa- 
tion at all times, and yet at a personal cost 
to himself. The doctor was born in Stough- 
ton and educated in the public schools. He 
graduated from the Boston University Medi- 
cal school in 1876. He was a member of the 
republican town committee for years, ani 
made his first entry into the house in 1905. 
He is a Mason, K. T., and Odd Fellow, and 
has been president of the Norfolk club for 
four years. 


Francis J. Fennelly. 


Francis J. Fennelly of Fall River may be 
classed as another of the silent members of 
the house, so far as public utterance is con- 
cerned. In this respect he never transgress- 
es upon the patience of the house, a glar- 
ing fault of some of his fellows. It is not, 
however, to be taken for granted that Fen- 
nelly is not conversant with matters up for 
consideration. There are few better posted 
men on affairs affecting particularly his 
own district, as well as the measures of gen- 
eral importance to the people of the com- 
monwealth. Mr. Fennelly enjoys the argu- 
ments of the corridor and reading room more 
than those of the floor, and in his quiet way 
readily holds his own. His manners and 
characteristics have won him a host of 
friends on the hill, and his judgment carries 
weight. He is recognized as one of the 
leaders in matters directly affecting labor 
legislation and has the utmost confidence 
of the labor leaders throughout the state, 
especially of the textile centers. Mr. Fen- 
nelly was given a place on the committee 
on street railways this year, being one of the 
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democratic members of that important com- 


mittee. Owing to the recodification of the 


railroad and street railway laws and the 
interurban bills, 


merger and considered by 


the committees on street railways and rail- 
roads sitting jointly, this committee ap- 
pointment was significant of the speaker’s 
opinion of Mr. Fennelly. On the _ street 
railway committee Mr. Fennelly was able 
to accomplish much in the interests of his 
people. On the measure requiring street 
railway companies to carry children at- 
tending private as well as public schools 
for half fare, he did splendid work, and 
much of the credit for the success of the 
bill is due to his efforts. There was within 
the committee a disposition to turn down 
the whole proposition, but the man from 
Fall River threw himself into the work with 
zeal, and the result was a favorable report 
and the passage of the bill. In the session 
of 1905, it will be remembered, he also ac- 
complished quite a task in securing the 
Fitzgerald pardon and he carried away with 
him at the close of that year the pen with 
which the governor signed the release pa- 
pers. Last year Mr. Fennelly served on 
the committee on roads and bridges and re- 
tained his interest in matters of that charac- 
ter this year. He represents the 10th Bris- 
tol district and is likely to be given another 
term. He was born in Fall River, Feb. 18. 
1860, received his education in the public 
schools there, and is a newsdealer. 


J. Bernard Ferber. 


It is doubtful if any young man has been 
brought more consvicuously to notice in the 
house this year than J. Bernard Ferber ot 
Boston, chairman of the committee on bills 


in the third reading. One of the house wags 
has facetiously named him ‘‘Amendment’”’ 
Ferber, due to the great number of amend- 
ments that he has offered to bills as chair- 


man of the committee through whose hands 
all matters must go to be passed upon as to 
their typographical, grammatical and statu- 
tory form. Despite the fact that he and his 
committee have offered more amendments 
than any other third reading committee in 
years, they have also carried off the unusu- 
al record of never having encountered de- 
feat. Such a record speaks volumes for 
the thought, care and scrutiny and hours of 
toil given to the duty imposed by thea 
speaker. Ferber came to the fore early 
in the session both as a debater and a fight- 
er when the bill to amend the theatre law 
reached his committee. It will be remem- 
bered that an effort was made to rush the 
bill through in order to relieve a number of 
halls in some of the smaller cities and 
towns from the burden of the law passed in 
consequence of the Iroquois theatre catas- 
trophe. Certain interested members want- 
ed the measure passed before Washington’s 
birthday and asked Ferber to rush it along, 
but in his examination of the bill he dis- 
covered that it practically wiped out all ex- 
isting theatre building laws. He suggested 
changes but the interested members re- 
fused. Ferber took the floor and single- 
handed won the day and had the bill recom- 
mitted. The changes he suggested were 
made to the subsequent satisfaction of all 
at interest. He took the stand at the right 
moment, was sure of his contention, and 
since that the house has had the utmost 
respect and confidence in his word and 
faith in his work. Mr. Ferber is a ready 
talker and a tenacious debater, and his 
voice has frequently been heard from the 
floor of the house covering a wide range of 
subjects. He is one of the youngest mem- 
bers, having been born in Boston, May 28, 
1876. He represents the 10th Suffolk dis- 
trict and is serving his second year in the 
house. He has had considerable training 
and exnerience in the school of politics, hav- 
ing been a member of the republican ward 
and city committee, serving as chairman in 
1908. He represented his ward in the Bos- 
ton common council before coming to the 
legislature. By profession he is a lawyer, 
being associated with the law firm of Va- 
hey, Innes & Mansfield. 


Edward F. Fitzgerald. 


As “Tom” Grady has always been under- 
stood to uphold the interests of Mayor Fitz- 


gerald in the lower branch of the general 
court, so Hdward F. Fitzgerald of Ward 9, 
Boston,- was accredited at the beginning of 
the year with being specially commissioned 
to see to the interests of ‘Jim’’ Donovan, 
whatever they may be on Beacon Hill. It 
is not, however, to be supposed that Fitz- 
gerald devotes his time to the concerns of 
Smiling James to the exclusion of the high- 
er calling, the interests of his constituency 
and of the commonwealth; in fact, had it 
not been for his long and active association 
with the political affairs of Ward 9, both 
as committeeman, councilman, the uninitiat- 
ed would never know that he had developed 
under the tutelage of Donovan, Fitzgerald 
is a shrewd politician and the district will, 
doubtless, have further demands upon his 
services. This is his first year in the legis- 
lature and he has carried himself well. 
Unlike many a novice, he has not forced his 


legislative growth, wisely using his eyes 
and ears rather than his vocal organs. He 
has made no attempt to burden the house 
with announced opinions, nevertheless, these 
opinions are pronounced. His committee 
appointment, water supply, gave him an ex- 
cellent opportunity to display a judicial poise 
as the committee had to determine two im- 
portant matters, the Springfield water bill 
and the Danvers controversy. He created a 
decidedly favorable impression in the minds 
of his fellow committeemen by his grasp of 
the problems and the clearness of his views. 
Fitzgerald is of the type of young Boston 
politicians whose opportunities for training 
are greater and more varied than those of 
the rural districts. Early he became inter- 
ested in the affairs of Ward 9. He was sent 
from that ward to the common council in 
1901 and returned the two succeeding years. 
For a decade he has been a member of the 
democratic ward committee and has been 
through many a stubborn fight. He was 
born in Boston, Dec. 2, 1872, was educated 
in the public schools, and isa member of the 
Quiney Club and the Knights of Columbus.‘ 


Josiah W. Flint. 


Josiah W. Flint, who represents the 4th 
Hampshire district for the second time, 
is one of the stalwarts of the dominant par- 
ty. He is not nossessed of the qualities es- 
sential to recognized leadership in the leg- 
islature, but he is abundantly possessed of 
all the characteristics that go to make a safe 
and reliable legislator. He is a man who 
would not be swayed this way and that 
by momentary torrents of forensic outbursts; 
not that he is not open to conviction upon 
the presentation of evidence and argument, 
but he weighs the premises and deductions 
carefully and acts upon sincere and princi- 
pled motives. These qualities were recog- 
nized by his fellow-townsmen of Enfield 
long ago before they chose him as their 
representative to the. great and general 
eourt, for they have bestowed upon him all 
the responsibilities within their keeping. 
He has been tax collector, constable, road 
commissioner, deputy sheriff, and has been 
selectman for 15 years. His even tempera- 
ment and genial ways have made him very 
popular at the state house. His standing in 
the house has always been manifested upon 
rare occasions when he ventured to take 
the floor. Mr. Flint makes no claims. to 
“public speaking,’’ nevertheless, the very 
homeliness of his utterance has been far 
more effective than any straining after 
oratorical results. Those about him could 
hear what he was saying and that seemed 
to be good enough for the house, for it in- 
variably went with him. Last year Mr. 
Flint served on the committee on prisons 
and this year on pay roll and election laws. 
But for the two-year understanding that 
seems to obtain in his district, Mr. Flint 
would probably return to the house next 
year, and it is among the possibilities that 


the district will want his services again. 
Mr. Flint was born in Athol in 1840, got his 
schooling in the public schools, moved to 
Enfield and engaged in the lumber business. 


Clarence J. Fogg. 


There has not been a more hale and hear- 
ty personality in the legislature for a good 


a 
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many years than Clarence J. Fogg, the new 
man from Newburyport, who took his seat 
last January for the first time. A sailor 
by profession, with a half a dozen deep sea 
voyages to China on his log, a shoe cutter 
by force of circumstances because the Amer- 
ican shipping has left the seas, Fogg has 
picked out a course through the legislature 
with trade winds always behind him. There 
is no man in the entire legislature who from 
a local standpoint can afford to look back 
over what he has accomplished with more 
general satisfaction. For years his home 
city has been complaining about bearing the 
whole cost of the Newburport bridge which 
others have been using. Efforts have pre- 
viously been made to change it and in vain, 
but in spite of warnings that it would be 
impossible, Fogg got through the legislature 
a bill which places 60 percent of the cost 
of the bridge on the county, 10 percent on 
Salisbury and only 30 vercent on the city of 
Newburyport. Then the Newburyport turn- 
pike came up and Fogg went at it again, 
with the result that an investigation will 
be made, and he stands a very good chance 
of having it made a state highway with 
more burden taken from his city. In the 
closing days of the session he had all the 
rules suspended while the legislature has 
been putting through the Newburyport bond 
bill to make un for the defalcation of a city 
official. And with all this he has kept his 
manliness. The fellow member who asks 
Fogg how he is going to vote on a subjeet 
is never kept waiting for an answer, and 
this very matter of courage has stood him 


in good stead. He is a good healthy type 
of legislator, one of the kind with which any 
section might be pleased. Capt. Fogg was 
born in Newburyport in 1853. He took to 
the sea as every Newburyport boy did in 
those times and went into deep water, al- 
ternating with odd coastwise trips in be- 
tween. He has sheared sheep in Australia, 
has traded in Hong Kong and has made his 
way by dead reckoning through the fogs off 
the Grand Banks. He has been in the com- 
mon council and the board of aldermen of 
his city. He is a Mason and a member of 
the A. O. U. W. 


Watson P. Gage. 


Watson P. Gage of Holliston, represent- 
ing the 19th Middlesex district, ranked as 
one of the real conscientious members of 
the legislature during his year of service. 
When prorogation day arrived his record 
stood as one of perfect attendance both at 
the sessions of the legislature and the meet- 
ings of his two committees of towns and 
drainage. On both committees he made a 
number of friends among his fellow mem- 
bers. Calm and clear headed he brought 
to the-deliberations of those committees a 
knowledge of the financial situation which 
confronts the average town. For four years 
he has served as treasurer of Holliston and 
he had acquired a thorough knowledge of 
town affairs from a practical source. Thus 
he was able, simply by a quiet comment, 
to kill in the committee many a project 
which dreamers without a full knowledge 
of town governments would have placed up- 
on the statute books. Service of this sort 
is easily the most valuable which a man 
can give to his district. In such instances 


the representative acts as a trustee for the 
small towns as it were. Mr. Gage was 
born in Holliston July 9, 1841. He went to 
the public schools there and entered into 
business among the people with whom he 
had grown up. For some time now he has 
been engaged in the wood, ice and under- 
taking business. He has been four years 
town treasurer. He is one of those men 
who refuse to grow old because of the mere 


passing of years. No man is more loyal 
than he in the support of the organizations 
with which he is connected, the Masons and 
Shriners. 


Warren E. Gammel. 


Warren E. Gammel is one of the oldest 
members of the house, being outranked in 
point of longevity only by Allen of Brock- 
ton and Dunham of Nantucket. Mr. Gam- 
mel will be 75 years of age on August 25th 
of the current year, but length of days has 
in no way impaired his usefulness, even in 
these days of young blood, as has been 
evidenced upon more than ohe occasion 
when the interests of his district were at 
stake. Ever since the taking of that enor- 
mous tract of land for the metropolitan wa- 
ter district, which literally wiped towns from 
the man, the district which Mr. Gammel 
represents, the 11th Worcester, in which is 
West Boylston, has been prominently to the 
fore. in the matter of damages, as have also 
been the contiguous localities. This ses- 


sion there have been three measures before 
the legislature all relating to the metropoli- 
tan taking, all of which demanded and re- 
ceived the attention of Mr. Gammel. These 
were the paying of damages to the employ- 
ers of the Glen Falls mill, the award to the 
town of Clinton, and the boating bill, the 
latter vetoed by the governor. Mr. Gam- 
mel spoke in behalf of all these measures, 
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and although not wholly successful, his ef- 
forts demonstrated a thorough knowledge 
of the situation and an ability to look after 
the interests of his constituency. Mr. Gam- 
mel’s experience and training, both as farm- 
er and mechanic, made his choice by the 
speaker as a member of the committee on 
labor an apt one, and throughout the ses- 
sion his attention to the duties imposed 
warranted the selection. While a first year 
member of the house, his service as select- 
man and member of the school committee 
of West Boylston acquainted him intimately 
with the needs of kindred localities. Mr. 
Gammel was born in Charlestown and was 
educated in the public schools. He is a’ Ma- 
son and an Odd Fellow. 


Felix Gatineau. 


Felix Gatineau, who represents the 7th 
Worcester district, comes from Southbridge. 
For a first year man, his committee ap- 
pointment may be considered a fortunate 
one. At any rate there are a large number 
of members who would be willing to swap 
places with him. The announcing by the 
speaker of his selections for the commit- 
tee on insurance was listened to with the 
keenest interest, as the sensations created 
by the revelations in connection with the 
New York insurance investigation easily 
made the committee on insurance one of 
the marked committees of the year. So 
general had been the agitation throughout 
the country, that efforts to secure legislation 
in this state were bound to be made, and, 
indeed, the governor in his inaugural gave 
special prominence to this committee. Later 
developments added to the importance of 
the committee, and hence to its personnel, 
and the fact that it is to sit during the re- 


cess to revise the insurance laws has en- 
hanced its attractiveness. Mr. Gatineau is 
an insurance man by calling. He was formerly 
a grocer and druggist. He is not, therefore, 
without the qualifications essential to 
a consideration of a subject so important, 
having been successful in his undertakings 
and in the application of sound business 
principles. If anything additional was need- 
ed to secure his return to the house next 
year, he ought to have it in his committee 
appointment, for'it is a recognized fact 
that it is always well to have the members 
of a recess committee in the legislature ot 
the succeeding year to see that its recom- 
mendations are carried into effect. Apart 
from this, however, Mr. Gatineau’s service 
in the legislature warrants his return. He 
has been untiring in his attendance, pains- 
taking in his consideration of matters, and 
conscientious in his voting. Mr. Gatineau 
was born in Canada, November 12, 1857, and 
was educated at St. Laurent college. Since 
coming to Southbridge, he has been chosen 
a selectman and has served as an over- 
seer of the poor for 10 years. 


Frank E. Gaylord. 


Frank E. Gaylord is representing the 12th 
Suffolk district in the house for the third 
time, having been a member of the lower 
branch of the legislature during the sessions 
of 1903 and 1904. Last year Gaylord refrained 
from running for the house, having his eyes 
on aldermanic honors, but as the genial 
druggist is better known and appreciated in 


his own bailiwick than throughout the city 
generally, he failed of his aspiration. The 
péople of the district, however, stood by him 
loyally in that contest and renewed their 


imposition of confidence this year and re- 


turned him to the house. Gaylord is pos- 
sessed of many of the qualifications of a 
successful public character. 
if he has been heard from the floor of the 
house, except to answer to a roll call, since 
his first year, and yet there is probably not 
a better known man in the house than he, 
and his influence is as great as that of 
those whose names are ever in the public 
prints as speechmakers. Gaylord made two 
or three speeches during his first year on 
the fireman’s bill and showed no little abili- 
ty as a speaker, but since then he has con- 
fined himself to talking with the members 
in the lobby or the reading room and in this 
way has exerted his influence. He keeps 
himself at all times thoroughly posted on 
the conduct of affairs of the house and is 
ever prepared when the voting time arrives. 
This preparedness is perhaps the dominant 
characteristic of Gaylord. It has given him 
a strong hold upon his constituency. His 
drug store in the South end is a regular 
legislative bureau of information, where the 
doings at the state house are freely dis- 
cussed. During his time of service in the 
legislature, Mr. Gaylord has been on the 
committees on public lighting, taxation, pay- 
roll (chairman), election laws and _ state 
house. Before coming to the hill, he repre- 
sented Ward 12 in the Boston common coun- 
cil of 1901 and 1902. He was born in West- 
field in 1868: He belongs to the Odd Fellows 
and the Hagles, 


Frank J. Gethro. 
Rep. Frank J. Gethro, who represented in 


part the 9th Suffolk district, served on the 
committee on libraries during the past, his 


It is doubtful: 


first, session as a member of the lower 
branch. He was born in Dedham, April 20, 
1872, and took a course in the Rice training 
school of Boston. He served as a member 
of the Boston common council in 1903, ’04 
and ’05. He is a member of the Ward 9 
democratic club, of the Royal Arcanum and 
of the Heptasophs. 


Chester E. Gleason. 


Considering that the usual ratio of legis- 
lative luck runs so that a man succeeds in 
having about one of every six bills which he 
may offer enacted by the legislature, the 
record of Chester E. Gleason of Pittsfield 
is worthy of attention. He has put through 
every bill which he has proposed. He got 
through the $100,000 bill for Pittsfield, the 
bill relative to burying wires in Pittsfield 
end the bill relative to the Greylock reser- 
vation. It has been a really remarkable 
record. At the same time he has voted 
steadily on labor matters and with the gen- 
eral respect of his fellow members. He vot- 


ed for the eight-hour bill, for the overtime 


bill, for the picketting bill and on the whole 
can claim pretty clever roll call record. The 
whole house has got to have a pretty friend- 
ly interest in him and his doings and it 
shows it in a number of ways. Gleason’s 
word in the reading room is credited with 
being worth a dozen speeches from other 
members on the floor of the house, as far 
as getting votes is concerned, and that 
really is the end to be desired. From a par- 
ty standpoint he has been one of the most 
stalwart. Because of his position as presi- 
dent of the republican city committee of 
Pittsfield he is regarded as an authority and 
he has shown up prominently throughout 
his whole career at the state house. Mr. 


Roe 


Gleason was born in Oakland, Maine, in 
1869. He graduated from the public schools 
and went to the Wesleyan Seminary. From 
there he went into the railroad business. He 
lived in Boston for a number of years and 
has for some time been ticket agent at 
Pittsfield.. In the latter city he has been 
a member of the common council, for some 
time its president. His fraternal alliances 
include membership in the Masons, Knights 
Templar, Shriners, Eagles and Red Men. 


Theodore A. Glynn. 


Theodore A. Glynn of Ward 17, Boston, 
was the official benedict of the house this 
year and received from his fellow members 
with all their best wishes, the chest of sil- 
ver with which they never fail to mark 
their approbation of the man who cele- 
brates his nuptials during the session. John 
Quinn of Ward 7 conducted the presenta- 
tion ceremonies and made a decided hit. 
Mr. Glynn came to the house with some- 
thing of a reputation after his defeat of one 
of the famous Curleys, but he exhibited no 
trace of vanity in his house demeanor. He 
acted just like the ordinary first year mem- 
ber, showing principally a disposition to 
learn the ropes and accomplish things. For 
a first year man, he made his mark by in- 
troducing the bill, signed by the governor, 
providing for free employment agencies in 
certain cities. This bill, for which there has 
been nothing but a chorus of approval, was 
his idea and he was the man who gave 
the project its first start on the hill. Mr, 


the grocery business. 


| and banking and water supply. 
| ter he was made clerk and upon him fell 
| much of the work of the committee. 
| was naturally interested in the Springfield 


| serious consideration. 
| part in the bill, of particular interest to his 
| city, Holyoke, to secure a lower rate of per- 


| of gas and electric light companies. 
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Iynn was born in 1881 in Boston and was 
educated in the public schools. He is in 
He belongs to the 
‘ pden democratic club, the Foresters, 
the A. O. H., and a total abstainence so- 
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ciety. He has been a member of the Boston 
common council. He served this year on 
drainage. 


Joseph D. Goddu. 


Joseph D. Goddu, one of the representa- 
tives of the French-American class, so-called, 
a growing factor in affairs political, as was 
evidenced in the debate on the resolve 
to erect a memorial to the French Chevalier 
killed in the streets of Boston during the 
revolutionary period, is one of the popular 
members of the house, although only a first- 
year man. His genial disposition, his quiet 
attention to business, his knack of avoiding 
unnecessary conflict, his gentlemanly bear- 
ng and uniform courtesy, have won him a 
strong place in the estimation of his fel- 
lows. Goddu is a republican from one of 
the strongest democratic districts in \the 
state, and the district represented last year 


| by the redoubtable Ed Kenny of Holyoke. 
| The democratic division in the district at the 


placed on two important committees, banks 
Of the lat- 


He 
water bill and gave the question careful and 


He also took notable 


centage to be placed to the depreciation fund 
He has 


been a prominent figure in the French club 
of the legislature, there being a number of 
members of French birth or extraction. He 
was born in L’Auge Gardieu, Province of 
Quebec, October 22, 1867, and received his 


education in the public schools and at the 
St. Cesaire commercial college. He is in 
the insurance business. 


John W. Goodhue. . 

John W. Goodhue of Ipwich, representing 
the 22d Essex district, was one of the first 
term men. He served on the committee 
on counties and had charge of a number of 
measures that the Essex county commis- 
sioners were anxoius to have enacted into 
law. This board, with its changed person- 
nel by the election of ex-Sen. Moody Kim- 
ball last fall, had matters relating to appro- 
oriations for the new court house at Sa- 
fem and the finishing of the Waters river 
bridge, matters that were left in rather un- 
satisfactory condition by the board as con- 
stituted a year ago. It was on this ac- 
count that the new !Iegislation was sought 
and in the deliberations of the committee the 
knowledge of conditions possessed by Mr. 
Goodhue made him particularly valuable and 
his advice was mainly followed. In behalf 
of his own district, Mr. Goodhue succeeded 
in getting through a bill appropraiting $5009 
for dredging the channel of the Ipswich 
river after Cong. Gardner had failed to se- 
cure a favorable report in the national 
congress. Mr. Goodhue was brought more 
or less prominently to the fore in connection 
with the alleged bribery charges, as to him 
the expelled member made one of the state- 
ments upon which the subsequent expulsion 
was based. Mr. Goodhue judiciously kept 
the matter to himself until questioned by 
the committee on rules, by which course 
he wisely avoided making statements to 
different persons which later might have 
given rise to charges of confliction. Reticence 


is one of Mr. Goodhue’s characteristics. He 
is not given to much talking, attends strictly 
to business, and gives his whole thought to 
the wisdom of pending legislation. Mr. Good- 
hue was born in Topsfield on April 10, 18538, 
attended the public schools, and has been in 
the hardware business since 1886. He is 
a Mason. 


Frank W. Goodwin. 

“Sam”? Roads of pleasant memory set a 
high mark for Marblehead during the time 
he was a_ representative to the general 
court from that old town. Yet without any 
disloyalty to the memory of that popular 
man, Frank W. Goodwin, who came down 
this year as the first republican in a num- 
ber of years, has shown a most worthy am- 
bition to aspire along the same lines. It 
was no easy task but he set himself man- 
fully to work. Marblehead is a shore town 
where the representative has two distinct 
sets of interests to look after. The rights 
of the summer people have to be protected 
against idiotic legislation affecting their 
pleasure, and the rights of the home folks 
have to be looked after, especially those of 
the fishermen. He has proved a most stal- 
wart champion of the fishermen. It was for 
them he sought for a place on the fish and 
game committee, and while on that commit- 
tee he had a large hand, especially in stop- 
ping the enactment of a law which forbade 
the sale of lobster meat. There is much to 
be said for that, but he appreciated at the 
same time that any law of this sort would 
have put a great hardship on the men who 
draw the traps and so he fought it and won, 


Other interests of the fishermen were safe- 
gyarded in a similar way, and there should 
be no complaint on that score of the charac- 
ter of his services. Mr. Goodwin is Marble- 
head born and bred having seen the light of 


day there in 1876. He went to Marblehead 
schools and graduated from the Massachu- 
setts College of Pharmacy. He is a Mason, 
an O. U. A. M., and belongs to the Marble- 
head Republican club. 


Robert J. Gove. 


The interests of East Boston have been 
satisfactorily cared for during the past ses- 
sion of the legislature by Robert J. Gove, the 
representative from the 1st Suffolk district. 
Mr. Gove is one of the two republican repre- 
sentatives from that section of his city, and 
has finished his second year in the house. 
When he first came to the state house last 


‘year he was welcomed by the other repub- 


lican representatives from Boston, and by 
the legislature as a whole, as a man who had 
been successful in the business world and 
who might be depended upon to make good 
in public office. Born in Boston and educat- 
ed in the public schools of that city and at 
commercial college, he had gone into busi- 
ness as a coal dealer, and although still 
a young man, having first seen the light 
of day in 1863, he had demonstrated a capa- 
city for doing things well, and much was 
expected of him in the line of safe, conserv- 
ative legislative action. He has fully justi- 
fied this confidence placed in him by his 
constituents and his friends, and at the close 
of his second year can lay claim to greater 
influence than ever before among the men 
who compose the law-making branch of the 
state government. This year as last he has 


been a member of the committee on harbors 
and public lands, and he has also served 
during the late session on the committee on 
counties. Both these committees have haa 
plenty of work cut out for them, and the 
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people of his section of the city should be 
well satisfied with the work he has done 
there. The towns of Revere and Winthrop 
were also benefitted to a considerable de- 
gree by his presence on the harbor and land 
committee. He certainly gave the town of 
Revere a helping hand on the breakwater 
proposition, and the Winthrop petition for 
dredging the harbor near the yacht clup 
also received his careful attention. At the 
same time he aided materially in the fight 
which resulted in a reduction of the price 
of gas in Hast Boston. 


Thomas J. Grady. 


For few members of the lower branch dic 
prorogation day this year mean more than 
for Rep. Thomas J. Grady of Ward 6, Bos- 
ton, for the close of the session brought with 
it for him an election by the senate and 
house to the executive council, a very high 
and distinguished honor. He was elected by 
his colleagues in the legislature to serve out 
the unexpired term of Hon. Michael J. Sul- 
livan of South Boston, whose untimely 
death was regretted by all. The election of 
Mr. Grady was well received within and 
without the state house. He had served 
four years as a member of the lower branch 
and his general abilities and unfailing good 
humor had won for him the friendship and 
esteem of his colleagues. Rep. Grady comes 
from the old fighting sixth ward of Boston. 
than which no ward is more conspicuous in 
the recent political history of Boston. He 
is a young man, but almost since the day he 
left school he has devoted himself to politics 
and things political. Before coming to the 
house he had served two years in that great 
training school, the common council of the 
city of Boston. During his years in the 
house he has served on the committees on 
probate and chancery, bills in third reading, 
ways and means and judiciary. A place on 
this last named committee is most sought 
after by young democratic lawyers. Mr. 
Grady served on it last year under Speaker 
Frothingham and the contest for the place 
was renewed when Speaker Cole came in. 
But the latter saw no reason for making a 
change and the Boston man was retained 
on the committee. Rep. Grady was one of 
the strongest speakers and best debaters 
on the democratic side. Having taken an 
active part in the municipal campaign in 
Boston last fall and having come out and 
worked for Hon. John F. Fitzgerald, it was 
to be expected that Mr. Grady and the 
Ward 8 leader, Mr. Lomasney, would rather 
differ on the floor of the house, They did 
differ and much heated debate was caused 
thereby. Councillor Grady, as he now is, will 
be a candidate for the regular democratic 
nomination for the council and of course he 


has the natural advantages of the man in 
the office. Mr. Grady is a practising attorney 
in the city of Boston. 


William J. Graham. 


William J. Graham of Lawrence has just 
finished his third year as one of the repre- 
sentatives of the 7th Essex district in the 
lower branch of the.state legislature, and 
has made a record for securing things for 
his district and his city which has been 
equalled by few democratic members of 
the house in recent years. That his record 


is endorsed by those who sent him there was 
amply proven by the favorable suggestions 
of his narne as a candidate for the senate 
in the new Lawrence district. Last fall he 
was spoken of more or less prominently in 
connection with the democratic senatorial 
nomination. At that time the district was 
slightly republican, but the chances for the 
capture of the seat by the democrats were 
good provided a real strong man was nomi- 
nated. Under the new district lines, es- 
tablished by the special committee on re- 
districting at this last session, the chances 
of democratic success have been considera- 
bly improved and as a result several candi- 
dates are likely to appear for the demo- 
cratic nomination. But Rep. Graham will 
not be without friends in the contest if he 
decides to get into the game in earnest. He 
was first elected to the house of 1904 and 
served on the committee on fisheries and 
game. Last year he was a member of the 
committee on federal relations, and this 
year his record had brought him into such 
prominence that Speaker Cole wisely placed 
him on the important committee on cities. 
There he has been able to accomplish much 
for his own city, and no opportunity has 
been neglected to get anything that Law- 
rence was after. He succeeded in getting 
through a bill to allow Lawrence to ex- 
ceed the debt limit for the purpose of erect- 
ing a much-needed fire engine house and he 
also made a great fight for a boom in the 
Merrimac river above the city. The latter 
bill went through the house easily enough, 
but was killed in the senate on a tie vote 


a 


after°a sharp fight. On all labor matters 
he will be found recorded on the side of 
the laboring man. He was born in Lawrence 
in 1873 and was educated at Phillips Ando- 
ver and at Tufts Medical school. He was a 
member of the Lawrence democratic city 
committee for three years, and is prominent 
in the Knights of Columbus. 


William H. Granger. 


When William H. Granger of Agawam 
came to the house this year he was not a 
stranger to the ways of legislation, for he 
represented his district in the legislature 
of 1893, at which time he served on the 
committee on agriculture. It was like re- 
newing his youth to come back to the hill, 
and it is doubtful if any member has more 
thoroughly enjoyed a return to conspicuous 
public service than has Mr. Granger. It is 
not, however, to be assumed that these two 
terms, so far removed, are the record ot 
public service rendered by Mr. Granger, 
for it appearg that his people have made a 
continual demand upon his energies, which 
is warrant enough of their value. He has 
been successively selectman, assessor and 
overseer of the poor for three years, super- 
intendent of streets for four years, school 
committeeman for nine years and treasurer 
of the sinking fund for 11 years. Such a 
service certainly has given him commanding 
experience of local conditions and the needs 
of a community. It was doubtless the con- 
fidence of members in Mr. Granger’s knowl- 
edge and reliability that enabled him to over- 
turn the adverse report of the committee on 
ways and means on the resolve appropriat- 
ing $3500 to do additional rip-rapping of the 
banks of the Connecticut river in the town 


of Agawam and to secure the passage ot 
the bill. Mr. Granger is not given to much 
talking, but his convincing statement of the 
case carried the day. This year Mr. Granger 
was appointed to his old committee and be- 
ing a farmer he knew how to treat the 
measures referred to the committee on 
agriculture. He has been punctilious in at- 
tendance both at the sessions of the house 
and the hearings before his committee. Un- 


fortunately, perhaps, Mr. Granger comes 
from a district in which the one-year rota- 
tion system obtains, so that he will not re- 
turn next year, unless the other fellows are 
willing to forego the honor. Mr. Granger 
was born in West Springfield, June 28, 1838. 


Albert F. Grant. 


When a district finds itself in a position 
where it desires to send a new man to the 
legislature to attend to its interests, it is 
always well to look aver the field carefully 
and pick out the man who has had the 
greatest amount of experience in local mat- 
ters. When such a man is found the dis- 
trict is freed of the aecessity of sending 
down an absolutely green representative. 
Such was the condition which prevalied in 
the 25th Middlesex district last fall and the 
people of that part of Lowell which com- 
prises the district acted wisely when they 

\ 


chose Albert F. Grant as their representa- 
tive for the session of 1906. Although this 
is his first year in the state house, he had 
soon done valuable service as a member of 
the local city government for some years 
back. For two years previous to his elec- 
tion to the house he had served as chair- 
man of the board of aldermen and before 
that he had been a member of the com- 
mon council. He has been an active mem- 
ber of the republican city committee for six 
years, and has taken part in every political 
contest of recent date. He was placed on 
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the committee on cities at the beginning of 
the session, and his course there fully justi- 
_ fied the speaker’s wisdom in selecting him 
for so important a position. He was quiet 
and reserved all during the year. He sel- 
dom, if ever, attempted to force his views 
on the other members of the house by im- 
passioned flights of oratory, but he studied 
each subject which came up carefully and 
when the roll was called he knew pretty 
well what the people of Lowell desired and 
oted accordingly. Although a member of 
e republican party, which has been ac- 
used at times of being opposed to the in- 
terests of organized labor, Mr. Grant showed 
-a very friendly spirit towards the laboring 
people on more than one occasion. He was 
_ born in Lowell in 1872, was educated in the 
public schools there and went into the dry 
goods business which he still follows as his 
_means of a livelihood. He is a Knight Temp- 
lar and a member of the Highland club, 


Lyman W. Griswold. 
Probably no first-year man has been more 
prominent in debate and discussion in the 
: lower branch this year than has Lyman W. 
Griswold of Greenfield. As a member of the 
committee on public health he has had many 
reports to defend, and it is owing in no 
small degree to his able yresentation of his 
ease in every instance that the _ public 
health committee is able to boast of not hav- 
ing been defeated in one report during the 
entire session. There have been divisions 
in the committee on more than one occasion 
and several times dissenters have attempted 
to overthrow the wishes of the majority, 
_but the house has seemed to be willing to 
acknowledge the wisdom of the committee 
as a whole and the reports have accordingly 


been sustained. On the committee on mili- 
tary affairs he has been right at home, his 
position as captain of Company L of the 2d 
_ Regiment, M. V. M., giving him a knowl- 
4 edge of military affairs which was worth 
a great deal to his fellow-members. He has 
had charge of several of the reports of that 
committee also this year, and on all occa- 
° has demonstrated pretty fully the wis- 
dom of the speaker in placing him there. 
_ With the reputation he has already made in 
his first year as a safe and sane legislator, 
_ there would seem to be little doubt that his 
_ constituents will see their way clear to send 
him back. If he is returned he can be de- 
pended upon to bring still greater honors 
to himself and to his district. Mr. Griswold 
“was born in Watkins, N. Y., October 16, 
869 and was educated at Amherst. He is 
attorney-at-law and enjoys the confi- 
ence and respect of his townsmen as his 
“years of service in local offices denote. He 
7, prominent in the Masonic order. 


4 William F. Haggerty. 


7 Among the younger men of the legislature 
of 1906, no one has made a better impression 

upon his fellow-members than has William 
_F. Haggerty of Webster, who represents the 
_ %th Worcester district. He is perhaps the 

most striking example of the self-made man 
in the house at the present time, and the 
people of his town have been watching his 
Career with interest. He was born in Wo- 
urn in 1872, and a year later his folks 
oved to the town of Webster, where the 


representative was educated in the public 
schools and grew up into manhood by the 
shores of the famous lake with the long 
name, After leaving school he went to work 
in a shoe factory, but a little later, when 
Cleveland was elected to the presidency, Mr. 


Haggerty was appointed to a position in 
the Webster postoffiice. He remained there 
under subsequent administrations, being 


promoted from one position to another, and 
at the same time was devoting his spare 
hours to the study of law. He was admitted 
to the bar in 1904, and began the practice of 
his profession in his own town, where today 
he is regarded as one of the leading citizens. 
Mr. Haggerty is a democrat and has been 
honored by his townsmen with the office of 
selectman, to which he was elected by the 
largest majority ever given to a candidate 
in that town. At the same time he is the 
youngest man who has even been elected to 
that position in Webster. In the legislature 
he has been a member of the committee on 
probate and chanecery—a committee which 
has to deal with legal matters which come 
before the legislature. As a member of this 
committee he secured the passage of a law 
which gives adminsitrators of estates the 
right to deposit funds of absént legatees in 
the name of the probate judge of the dis- 
trict where the estate exists until such time 
as the absent legatee is found. He has also 
been able to get considerable state road for 
the towns in his district. He is a member 
of the Knights of Columbus, the Ancient 
Order of Hibernians and the Foresters of 
America. 


Delette H. Hall. 


Delette TH. Hall of Acton is one of the few 
G. A. R. men in the house, but he is a wor- 


thy representative of the men who went out 
from the old Bay State during the war of 
the rebellion. Like the best of his type he is 


not a talking veteran, and it is only about 
once a year, or when a matter affecting the 
veterans comes up, that the house in general 
is given any inkling of the part which he 
himself played during that period. Mr. Hall 
is one of the governors of the house. It is 
his task when the younger blood goes too 
far to stand forth and quietly get things 
back to a proper level. To the credit of the 
younger men it is something which they 
always take in good part, no matter how 
enthusiastic they may be. Having financial 
interests, because of his being a manufac- 
turer himself and being connected as a trus- 
tee of a local savings bank, he is able to 
look beyond the immediate thing aimed at 
to the final cost which the people of the 
whole state will have to pay. That is what 
makes his position important when some 
enthusiast wants to buy up all the steam 
or street railways and turn them over to 
the people free of charge or when some 
other plan of that sort is suggested. He has 
served on the street railway committe@ 
this year, an appointment which from its 
size was a compliment to his judgment and 
coolheadednes more than anything else. Mr. 
Hall was born in Bolton in 18438. He went 
to the public schools and Pierce Academy. 
He is a trustee of the Acton Memorial Li- 
brary and of the Assabet institution for sav- 
ings. 


Frederick P. Hall. 


Charles S. Pierce, during the time he was 
in the house, set a pretty high standard of 
service, but there are signs that by the time 
he has completed his period Frederick P. 


Hall of Milton, Norfolk district, 
will not be far behind. The representative 
who comes from Milton has pretty nearly an 


in the 4th 


_ ideal representative district, resembling the 


Brookline district more than any other. His 
people demand that he set an example, as 


‘it were, and that he stand as a type of the 


best. He has not disappointed them on that 
score in any way. A member of the com- 
mittee on taxation, he has found right at 
hand a matter of general interest to his con- 
stituency, and he has added his share of 
cool business judgment to the deliberations 
of that body. He has not attempted to 
speak much during the session, in this re- 
spect following out the examples of the 
best men in the house, but there is no ques- 
tion of his ability as has been demonstrat- 
ed on. more than one occasion. He intro- 
duced the bill relative to the protection of 
the public health in the valley of the Ne- 
ponset river, and the measure went through 
with comparative ease, thanks to the quiet, 


dignified presentation of the case by 
the Milton man. Mr. Hall was. born 
in South Boston in 1868. He went 


to the public schools and to Prof. Frye’s 
School of Mathematics. He is a civil engi- 
neer. In the political world he has been 
chairman of the republican town committee 
for four years, on the board of registrars 
for six years and on the town warrant com- 
mittee two years. He holds membership 
in the Mattapan Improvement association, 
Knights Templar and several other frater- 
nal orders. 
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Portus B. Hancock. 


The Brockton Ship Canal bill is the one 
particular legislative affair which ‘‘Port” 
Hancock feels best represents his efforts. 
He certainly can claim credit for having 
given it the start and its final dignity. When 
Hancock first presented the proposition to 
the legislature it was a matter of doubt 
whether it would be considered for any oth- 
er man, the whole subject seemed so much 
like a fantasy. But the very first year Han- 
cock secured the appropriation for the sur- 
vey, the very survey which was his undo- 
ing for the harbor and land commissioners 
reported back that the project was impossi- 
ble because of the enormous expense. But 
Hancock kept at it with the result that this 
year the legislature has .considered the 
whole project on its merits and engineers 
and attorneys of standing have come forth 
and testified for the measure with the re- 
sult that the bill granting a charter for 
the construction of the canal was passed. 
Towards the end Hancock had plenty of as- 
sistance in the legislature, but the credit of 
having been in at the legislative birth of 
the project remains unchallenged. Hancock 
is as genial a companion as the legislature 

/ 


has seen in some years. He has his hobbies 
but they are creditable ones, and it cannot 
be said that he wearies any one with them. 
He is loyal to the city of Brockton, which 
he really believes should be the state capital 
instead of Boston, if justice were done to it. 
He has ceased to tell how old he is, but as 
a matter of fact he was born in Coventry, 
Vt., in 18386. He is a real estate and insur- 
ance man, a member of the K. P., Odd Fel- 
lows, Red Men and G. A. R. He is on the 
committees on harbors and public lands and 
public charitable institutions. He has had 
quite a lengthy legislative experience, hav- 
ing been a member of the house from 1899 
to 1902, as well as for the last two years. 


William H. I. Hayes. 


Rep. W. H. I. Hayes of Lowell still smiles 
and comes back. In two instalments of 
service he has already given 12 years of his 
life to the service of his people in the low- 
er branch of the legislature. Attempts to 
pocket, to side-track and to abduct have 
proven futile and year after year W. H. I. 
Hayes of Lowell answers the roll-call. He 
served from 1893 to 1899, inclusive, and then 
rested for two years. But the sessions were 
s0 dull and mock-sessions so dreary that 
Lowell was forced again in 1902 to return 
to the lower branch the man who is af- 
fectionately termed ‘“‘Old Hundred” after his 
favorite cigar. The redistricters got to work 
during the past session and outlined new 
districts. After the smoke cleared away 
“Old Hundred’”’ was discovered, smiling still 
and puffing away, with a new district which 
wouldn’t possibly let him retire from active 
legislative life. William is not a supersti- 
tious man. He does not believe in signs— 
except cigar signs, and only then when 
properly inscribed. So it is not to be feared 
that he will refuse to come back to the 
dear old hall because it means his 13th 
year. Naturally his iegislative experience 
has been broad and varied. During his 
years in the house he has served as chair- 
man both of railroads and street railways, 
though, of course, in different years. This 
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year, as last, he was house head of the com- 
mittee on railroads and he was again a 
member of the committee on rules, the 
speaker’s cabinet. Among the other com- 


mittees on which he has served are elec- 
tions, liquor law, insurance, water supply 
and on the special committee that went 
south to dedicate the state monument at 
Vicksburg. He was also a member of the 
special committee on railroad and street 
railway laws which sat during the recess 
last summer. Rep. Hayes is the only man 
who was a candidate for the speakership 
last year who has not yet withdrawn for 
the race. Shortly after ex-Speaker Frothing- 
ham announced his retirement from the 
state service to offer himself up as a sacri- 
fice on the altar of municipal politics, Mr. 
Hayes of Lowell became a candidate for 
the speakership. There were a half a dozen 
others. At the opportune moment all save 
Messrs. Cole and Hayes withdrew. “Old 
Hundred’ never ceased to be a candidate, 
nor to work for the election of John N. 
Cole, inconsistent positions -which the Low- 
ell statesman enjoyed hugely and which 
“helped some.’’ Notwithstanding his years 
of service, Rep. Hayes is as lively as the 
younger members of the house and knows 
a whole lot more than a majority of them. 
He has set many and perfectly legitimate 
legislative traps, just to give the youngsters 
experience, and not all of them have profited 
by it. But win or lose, the Lowell man 
keeps his head. His position is secured be- 
cause his influence at the state house is 
undoubted. So speakers come and speakers 
go, but Bill goes on forever. 


Andrew F. Healy. 
The 7th Hampden district was represent- 


ed in part by one of the youngest men in the 
entire legislature during the recent session, 
but it would be difficult to discover wherein 


the. district or the city which embraces it 
suffered any because of the youth of its” 
delegate. Andrew F. Healy, the man who © 
was elected after one of the toughest fights” ‘ 
in the entire state, is a democrat and was — 
born in Ireland, whence have come so many — 
of the bright and clever men who make up > 
the citizenship of this country today. His 
first appearance was on July 20, 1878, so © 
that he is well under 30 years of age at the 
present time. He came to this country with 
his parents at an early age and received 
common school education. Settling in Holy- 
oke, the young man started out to earn his 
livelihood in the insurance business, a line 
of work in which competition is extremely 
sharp, and where the chief requirement, af- 
ter a knowledge of the business, is an inex- 
haustible fund of push and hustle. Mr, 
Healy demonstrated that he possessed these — 
qualities and as a result he is one of the 
cleverest men in the employ of his company 
in the entire city. These same qualities stood 
him in good stead when he decided to try. 
his luck in the political field. He was given 
a place on the committee on counties and | 
was one of the most faithful members in 
his attendance at all the hearings held by — 
that committee. At the same time he had 
opportunities to look around at the hearings 
of the other committees and he never failed 
to improve those opportunities. He is an 
enthusiast on labor matters, and the work- 
ing men of the state had no more loyal 
supporter in either branch than he. He will 
be found recorded on all occasions on the 
side of labor, and he was also able to make 
his interest felt in quiet discussions in the 
corridors with his fellow members, some of 
whom, perhaps, did not fully appreciate the 
laboring man’s position quite so clearly as 
he did. On his own committee he also gave 
a good strong hard to the bill which provided 
for the weekly payment of county employees, — 


» 


Joseph H. Hibbard. 


When Joseph H. Hibbard of Lowell, rep- ? 
resenting in part the 26th Middlesex dis- 
trict, made his bow to the legislature in 1905, 
he was appointed on the prison committee. 
This is a very nice committee, but the men 
are supposed to beat time rather than make 


any active demonstrations of their powers. 
Inasmuch as Mr. Hibbard by profession is a 
musical director this was regarded as en- 
tirely appropriate. But Mr. Hibbard re- 
fused to be bound by conventionalities an 
on the prison committee he not only lis- 
tened to all that was told him on the tours 
of inspection but he went after facts him- 
self and by the end of the year ‘Joe’? Hib- 
bard, as he is familiarly called by his fel- 
low members, was regarded as a man to 
be counted on. It was only natural tha 
this year, accordingly, when he came back 
he found he could have prisons again, but 
the powers that be wanted to know if h 
would not like to go on mercantile affairs, 
which is one of the most important commit- 
tees of the house. He was told that the 
wanted a man who would keep his ey 
open, judge things for himself and act with 
decision on that committee, and so he too 

it. There is a whole parable to the young 
fire-eating legislator in this promotion. 

mercantile affairs this year—and the com- 
mittee has had a number of important mat 
ters to consider—he has shown his stre 


He objected to the monopoly section of the 
telephone supervision bill, and in other ways 
without saying much about it he stood for 
the plain people. They have no reason to 


_feel other than pleased with his steward- 


ship. In the fights on the bill relative to 
the Boston & Lowell interurban road, the bill 
relative to licensing engineers and firemen 
and the bill to provide band concerts at the 
the bill to provide band concerts at the 
parks and beaches, Rep Hibbard also took 
an important part. He was born in Shore- 
ham, Vt., in 1860 and was educated at Ti- 
conderoga Academy. He is a musician by 
profession and is prominent in the Odd 
Fellows, Elks, Red Men and Foresters of 


America. 

John J. Higgins. 
While John J. Higgins of Somer- 
ville entered the house after having 


plenty of experience in legislative matters, 
having served three years as a member of 
the board of aldermen and one year as presi- 
dent, he sat down to watch and listen and 
learn. Time and time again anxious mem- 
bers wanted to precipitate him into discus- 
sions, but he preferred to bide his time and 
he did it. But before the session closed he 
made his position plain when he personally 
halted the Cambridge subway bill until he 
was given assurances that the measure pro- 
posed would not operate in any way to give 
that corporation rights in the streets and 
on the locations which did not properly be- 
long to them. In vivid contrast to the wild 
protestations of other members he quietly 
arose in his seat and made his point. It 


was plain he caught the house and in a few 
minutes Mr. Higgins, first year man, had 
Mr. Peabody of Cambridge, chairman of 
metropolitan affairs and other leaders ex- 
plaining to him with great care the scope of 
the measure, although they had remained 
stolidly in their seats while others attacked 
the bill. It was an indication of the posi- 
tion which he is bound to assume in the 
house of next year. This year he was made 
a member of the judiciary committee, an 
appointment which in itself was a distinc- 
tion. In the closing days of the session 
he had more honors heaped on him. He 
Was appointed on the special recess com- 
mittee on insurance, and was also one of 
conference committee on the merger Dill. 
He was born in Boston in 1865, went 
to Phillips-Exeter and the Harvard law 
school, and is prominent in the Masonic or- 
der and the Elks. 


Aubrey Hilliard. 

The Norfolk county delegation in the leg- 
islature has proved itself one of the best 
in its general line up in house matters. 
The whole house appreciates it and the gen- 
eral reputation accordingly is that the Nor- 
folk county men vote right all the time. 
Aubrey Hilliard of Braintree belongs to this 
delegation and he has proved himself equal 
to all the demands made of him. Mr. Hil- 
liard during his term of service has acquired 
a good working knowledge of house matters, 
and for that reason he has no false ideas 
as to the value of the services of any man, 
but he appreciates that the sky-rocket is 
just as elusive a feature in legislative life 
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as in any other line of ordinary endeavor. 
It has been his task therefore to sérve his 
people by steady conscientious service day 
in and day out, and it has been of the 
best kind. It was in recognition of his abili- 
ty that this year he worked up on the tax- 


ation committee which has had a pretty im- 
portant grist of matters. On that commit- 
tee he was a steadfast opponent of the bill 
which aimed to take away from the smaller 
towns of the state the corporation taxes 
which they now have and give them to the 
larger cities and similar centers. No less a 
person than the mayor of Boston was urg- 
ing the passage of this legislation with all 
the influence at his command, but Hilliard 
stood unmoved and thus protected his home 
town with many others. Mr. Hilliard was 
born in Boston in 1861 and educated at 
Chauncy Hall school. He is a master teams- 
ter. 


Michael B. Houlihan. 


The successful enactment of the bill rela- 
tive to the depreciation of municipal gas and 
electric light plants should be sufficient to 
warrant the return of Michael B. Houlihan 
of Chicopee to the legislature about as long 
as he desires. In this matter he had the as- 
sistance of Charles A. Andrews of Holyoke, 
but there is honor enough for the two men 
and both deserve distinction. This bill is 
the biggest step made in some years tow- 
ards giving the municipal plants something 
like a fair show in the way of legislation, 
It was bitterly opposed by the vested inter- 
ests, but Houlihan, by skilful engineering, 


actually got this bill through the house and 
senate and it was signed by the governor 
while the senate rules committee thought 
it was holding it in one of its pigeon holes. 
It was Holihan who with considerable di- 
plomacy acted out his part, when in the 
house he consented to allow Mr. Dean of 
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Wakefield to substitute the Avery bill for 
a bill of the same nature which the public 
lighting committee reported. Houlihan votes 
his own vote every day in the week, ac- 
cording to the statement of the men who 
know him. When Mayor Fitzgerald of Bos- 
ton at one time visited the state house and 
tried to persuade Houlihan that because he 
was a democrat he should do as the mayor 
desired, Houlihan listened, smiled and then 
went on his own way. It took time but 
Mayor Fitzgerald learned the lesson in the 
end, and only a short while ago he admit- 
ted that Houlihan was the one particular 
man on the hill for whom:he had the great- 
est amount of respect. Houlihan was born 
in Chicopee in 1874. He is a salesman and 
this year was on the public lighting com- 
mittee. 


Barker B. Howard. 


The metropolitan affairs committee is the 
important committee for the smaller cities 
and towns in the Greater Boston district. 
This is the committee which really holds 
their destinies in the hollows of their hands. 
There are only 11 places on this committee 
and generally about 239 candidates. There- 
fore it is a sort of hall mark for a man to 
get on the committee, a certificate of his 
general ability, whether in his third, fourth 
or fifth year in the legislature. When he 
makes it as a first-year man it is something 
to be noted. That is what Barker B. How- 
ard of Medford managed to land last Jan- 
uary when he made his first entry into 
the legislature, and it is the place to which 
he is due to go back on his return next year. 


Medford has felt the advantage of having 
a man at court this year on the various 
matters which came up before that body. 
It is true the city did not get all it wanted 
in the line of new charter changes, but it 
got vastly more than it would otherwise 
have secured if it had not had a man to 
plead its cause. He strenuously opposed 
the proposition to change the term of office 
of the mayor from two years to one. In 


this Medford got fhat she wanted. Mr. 
Howard in other matters of generat 
legislation has taken a good part. 
He was especially active against any 


increase in the metropolitan debt which is 
rising to an enormous figure and crippling 
all the cities and towns. Mr. Howard was 
born in Auburn, Me., 1867, and was educated 
in the public schools. He served two years 
in the Medford common council and was reg- 
istrar of voters five years. He is a Mason 
and Odd Fellow. 


Alonzo F. Hoyle. 


Worcester firemen who have been strug- 
gling with the meshes of civil service have 
reasons to regard “‘Lon’’ Hoyle of Worces- 
ter in a most kindly way. Alone Mr. Hoyle 
started the agitation to exempt the city of 
Worcester and other cities which had been 
caught unawares by the civil service peo- 
ple in their net from the operation of the 
law in relation to their departments. It 
was a long and plucky fight and Hoyle 
fought the bill through the house and sen- 
ate, only to lose in the executive office. A 
quiet, modest sort of a chap, he showed the 
lengths to which he would go on this mat- 
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ter, when, standing in the executive office, 
he warned Goy. Guild that the people want- 
ed this bill and modestly corrected certain 
wrong impressions which the governor had 
received. In the end the governor held to 
his point and vetoed the measure, but it is 
worthy of notice that, as a result of the 
presentation of the case which Hoyle made 
to him the civil service commissioners were 


set to work to correct this very evil. The 
civil service commission has since revised 
its rules and regulations, so that the very 
has been accomplished. Hoyle showed the 
purpose for which the bill was introduced has 
been accomplished. Hoyle showed the same 
courage on his Worcester sewerage bill— 
an attempt to compel the Insane hospital 
people to take care of their sewerage. In 
this he had to cross swords with the ways 
and means committee, but he did it and had 
the bill substituted. Hoyle is as modest a 
chap as there is on Beacon Hill and as con- 
scientious. He believes the demands of his 
constituents come first and he has always 
lived up to it. He was clerk of counties 
and chairman of the drainage committee this 
year. He was born in Worcester, educatea 
in the public schools and is a printer by 
occupation. He is a Mason, Odd: Fellow, 
K. P. and Heptasoph. 


Eugene C. Hultman. 


The idea that the college man is good 
only at theories is disproved each session of 
the legislature by some particular example. 
In this last session it was Eugene C. Hult- 
man of the 5th Norfolk district who exem- 
plified the fallacy of such a statement. Mr. 


Hultman is a a civil 


Technology 
engineer of considerable standing, and thus 
a man who has had to devote a large part 


man, 


of his life to theories, as it were. But no 
man has shown a better or more common 
sense ability to handle matters of ordinary 
moment to his people during the session 


than the man from Quincy. Mr. Hultman 
Was appointed to the committee on election 
laws and here he showed good common sense 
ability in his way of looking at things with- 
out any frills or extra diversions. Quincy 
has been interested in a number of matters 
during the session, though its name has not 
been brought up. The great danger to the 
smaller cities in a legislative session is that 
of being caught in the meshes of a general 
bill, which is so drafted merely to avoid 
the rules of the house, and which has a par- 
ticular grievance at the bottom of it. Again 
and again he has stepped to the front and 
helped to kill this kind of general legisla- 
tion. When for instance the bill was up to 
increase the tax receipts of Boston at the 
expense of smaller cities he fought the is- 
sue out. It was something which would 
have meant a decrease in the tax revenues 
of Quincy, inasmuch as taxes which it now 
retains would have gone to the bigger city. 
Mr. Hultman was born in Boston in 1875. 
He belongs to the republican city commit- 
tee and has been a member of the Quincy 
city council. He is a 82nd degree Mason. 


James H. Hutchings. 


James H. Hutchings of Phillipston is a 
Boston man by birth, but there is no man 
who can surpass him in loyalty to Worces- 
ter county as a whole, and Phillipston in the 
1st Worcester representative district in par- 
cucular. Mr. Hutchings is a first-year man, 
but he made the committees on fisheries 
and game and parishes and religious socie- 
ties. On fisheries and game he has had the 
chance to give a helping hand to matters 
in which Worcester county sportsmen, as 
well as sportsmen in general, have been in- 


terested. Coming from a small town and 
having served nine years as selectman, three 
years being chairman, he appreciates espe- 
cially the small town side of legislation 
and is in fact an expert on that line. The 
small towns are often put in an unfortunate 
position in the legislature, owing first to thei 
habit in many cases of sending men only 
for one year under the rotation system, and 
again because the bigger towns club against 
them. Mr. Hutchings, though quiet and 
dignified, yet with the facts at his fing- 
er tips all the time, has been able to stem 
this tide on matters affecting his home sec- 
tion. He is a graduate of the M. I. T. in 
Boston and is in the real estate and insur- 
ance business. He is a Knight Templar and 
a member of Pozuaig club. 


George H. Jackson. 


When George H. Jackson of Lynn first 
started his fight for the picketting bill, 
which would be a modification of the pres- 
ent drastic laws against picketting, it was 
supposed he was merely introducing a bill 
for the purpose of pleasing his constituents. 
Members. of the committee on metropolitan 
affairs, men who have acquired a standing 
in the house, do not generally espouse mat- 


ters of this sort, and it was expected that - 


having put the bill in he would allow it to 
drop away. But Jackson bobbed up to fight 
for the bill and to run committee hearings. 
This year, accordingly, there was no surprise 
when he reintroduced it, and he had the 
satisfaction of fighting for it on numerous 
new stages. Now, though he has been de- 


. in the public schools. He 


feated again, there is no doubt as to his 
position, and the labor men feel that no 
matter how high he may go in legislative 
life he will stand by them all the time. It 
is just his way. He is not a professional 
labor agitator by any means. He does 
too many things and talks too little about 
them to be in that class. His reputation 
for sincerity has been increased a good many 


hundred fold by the way he handles things. 
While this was his main labor measure he 
also was a supporter of the overtime bill 
and the eight-hour bill in all their various 
stages. His period of service in the lower 
branch closed with the prorogation of the 
legislature this year. He is a candidate for 
the senate from his district and is making 
a lively canvass for the place. Mr. Jackson 
was born in Lowell and was educated 
is a news- 
paper reporter for the Lynn Item. 
He has served in the Lynn common coun- 
cil and in the Lynn board of aldermen. He 
has been in the house since 1902. He is 
clerk of metropolitan affairs and chairman 
of public health. Because of his position 
on this committee he saved the people from 
a very drastic patent medicine bill- which 


might have thrown hundreds in Lynn out, 


of employment. 


George L. Jacques. 


Rep. George L. Jacques of Millbury, re- 
publican, has proved himself a valuable 
member of the committee on water supply 
this year. Aside from the usual number of 
bills to allow different communities to in- 
stall water supplies, this committee has had 


to administer a rebuke to the city water 
officials of Lynn, who, as the state board of 
health seems to think, have not looked prop- 
erly after the quality of water that is being 
furnished that city. One strong position 
this committee has taken this year is on 


— 
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the metering of water used by the different 
cities and towns. The members have con- 
cluded that in places where there are wa- 
ter meters, the consumption per capita is 


far less than that of other places where 


meters are not known. They also agreed 
that the time was coming when meters 
would have to be used, but on the question 
whether that time had yet come, they were 
not unanimous. 

A bill was reported from the committee to 
provide for metering water in those cities 
which draw their water from some neigh- 
boring town, but the house took almost the 
Same view as the committee, that it was a 
matter that was bound to come later but 
that it was premature legislation now. The 
enthusiasts claim to be satisfied, however, 
saying that the entering wedge has been 
driven and that the work done this year 
will bear fruit at some future date. This 
subject is alluded to to show the depth of the 
problems that have confronted Mr. Jacques 
and his associates and to show how valua- 
ble such a practical man as Mr. Jacques 
can be in aiding in their solution. This 
member from the §th Worcester district is 


.a native of Westfield, Vt., and has been a 


selectman and assessor in his adopted town. 


Charles Cabot Johnson. 


Nahant’s representative in the general 
court during this past session was Charles 
Cabot Johnson. Nahant folks had a good 
knowledge of him before he was elected, 
for he was born in the town in 1876 and 
educated at the Nahant public schools. He 
also had served as town clerk for six years 
and as treasurer for three years. Thus his 
election to the house seemed a most natural 


step. This makes quite a record of ser- 
vice for so young a man, but he took his 
place on the floor without any extra demon- 
stration of any sort. Like a first-year man 
he accepted such committee appointments 
as came to him and went modestly to work. 
It all ended to his advantage, for when 
later on, after the opening of the session 
he became interested in pressing a bill to 
allow the Boston Safe Deposit and Trust 
company to spend $2,000,000 of its surplus 
in real estate, he found that many rough 
places were smoothed out for him, and the 
bill went along and was signed by the 
governor with a mimimum amount of trou- 
ble on all sides. Mr. Johnson has voted 
steadily and consistently during his term of 
service in the house. He has been ranked 
as a safe man in the sense of being con- 
servative, one to whom snap judgments are 
a rarety. He voted for the liberalizing of 
the liquor laws with proper safeguards for 
the interests of the temperance people. He 
has taken the floor at different times dur- 
ing the session and has spoken with ease 
and confidence. 


James A. Jones. 


James A. Jones of Stoneham, the repre- 
Sentative from the 30th Middlesex district, 
can credit himself with having had a pret- 
ly busy year of it. He is in the real es- 
tate and insurance business and a director 
of the co-operative bank. Besides that he 
has been auditor and water commissioner 
and is now a member of the board of pub- 
lic works, serving his fourth year as sec- 


es 
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retary of the board. In addition he is a mem- 
ber of the republican town committee, hav- 
ing served in the organization both as secre- 
tary and chairman for some time. On top 
of that he is now completing his second year 
in the house, in which he had an ex- 
tensive acquaintance. In order to accom- 


plish this it requires more than 
ordinary ability, and careful watching of 
Mr. Jones during his service in the house has 
made it pretty plain that he has that abili- 
ty. He started his first year on the com- 
mittee on taxation, something in which he 
was a bit of an expert, as it were, and this 
year he was put on federal relations and the 
prison committee. On the federal relations 
committee he was one of the first to advo- 
cate an appropriation for the Jamestown 
exposition, not as a matter of sentiment but 
as a business proposition, and as the repre- 
sentative of a town of which manufactur- 
ing is the chief characteristic. That in fact 
has been his attitude during all the time. 
The business side of life in a small town like 
the one which he represents has always ap- 
pealed to him, and he has been steadfast in 
furthering bills of that sort. In the recent 
redistricting of the state he also stood to 
the front to see that Stoneham was protected 
in its position. He was born in Townsend 
1853 and is a Mason. 


Samuel O. Jones. 


Samuel O. Jones of Chelsea, in the 27th 
Suffolk district, was born in Gloucester, but 
the fishing life which is the heritage of every 
Gloucester man evidently did not appeal to 


him, for he appears officially as being in 
the granite business rather than the fish 
business. Yet he has not wholly gotten out 
of touch with his birthplace, because he has 
been found voting pretty steadily for the 
men who make fishing a business when 
their interests have been at stake, This is 


his second year in the legislature. In. 1905 
he served on the committee on counties, but 
this year he was promoted and held mem- 
bership in the harbors and public lands and 
the public health committees. This was 
pretty fair evidence of his standing. Chelsea 
has not sought very much of the legislature 
this year, but no man could have looked out 
for its interests with greater fidelity. He 
has been a conservative man in house mat- 
ters, and yet he has found time to do many 
kindly deeds in a legislative line. Thus 
from his committee room he helped along 
the plan for a Revere breakwater, and oth- 
er dredging projects in the immediate vicinity, 
which’ otherwise might have languished, 
were. given attention. He has been ranked 
as one of the solid men of the house, not 
inclined to speechmaking, but voting right 
every time and in a most satisfactory way. 
On the public health committee he stood 
out for the right of the people to know the 
ingredients which go into the nostrums 
they are often compelled to purchase. Mr. 
Jones was born in 1856 and was educated 
in public schools. 


David P. Keefe. 


When David P. Keefe, in the house of 1904, 
introduced his anti-spitting bill, he achieved 
ame and something akin to notoriety. Mr. 
Keefe did not say anything, but allowed the 
house to have its joke. He came back in 
1905 and then in 1906, and the house has 
now forgotten all that and learned to take 
him as a man in earnest in what he advo- 
cates. The labor men, for instance, who first 
got a pledge of support for their measures 
from him, have never had cause to doubt 


him or watch him, for he has kept to the 
letter the pledge which he gave the first day; 
and on the overtime bill, the picketting bill 
and all similar measures he has voted stead- 
ily with the labor men and often in the 
face of pressure of considerable weight on 
the other side. Thus the house may joke 
him in a way, but it never discounts him 
and he accomplishes more than a little during 
a session. This year, as in the past, he has 
been on the federal relations committee and 
the committee on parishes and religious so- 
cieties. He has entered on numerous mat- 
ters outside the province of this committee 
work and always with credit to himself. 
Jt is his way of doing things that he never 
stops at half way measures in anything. Mr. 
Keefe was born in Fitchburg in 1855. He 
went to the public schools and after entering 
business became a salesman. Later on he 
was an advertising solicitor. He is a vet- 
eran fireman and a member of the Republi- 
can club, a good party man in every way. 
He is one of the good talkers of the house, 
not prone to too great a display of his abili- 
ties, but a man who appears just often 
enough to hold the general interest of the 
legislature. 


William A. Kelleher. 


There is good senatorial timber in William 
A. Kelleher of Lawrence in the 7th Essex 
district. This is not only the opinion of his 
friends, who would naturally be interested in 
him, but in the minds of the members of 
the house as well. ‘True, he is now serving 
his first year, but already he has shown a 
grasp of parliamentary details and move- 
ments which has attracted the attention, it 
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not the envy, of some of the older men on 
Beacon Hill. Mr. Kelleher is frank enough 
to say that his first interest is the city of 
Lawrence, and he does his part in helping 
it along. Thus the various measures relat- 
ing to Lawrence which have come up have 
found in him a constant supporter. Apart 


from that his other interest is in labor mat- 
he has considerable 


ters, of which first- 


! 


hand knowledge whica has been very valua- 
ble during discussions on the floor of the 
house. When mill conditions are talked 
about he understands them root and branch 
as well. It was in Lawrence, the city which 
he now represents, that he was born in 1875. 
It was at the Lawrence public schools he 
acquired his education, and when it came 
to beginning business life he settled down 
in Lawrence in the tobacco business. He 
was a member of the Lawrence common 
council in 1903 and 1904, serving as chair- 
man the latter year. He was in the board 
of aldermen in 1905, and last fall was elect- 
ed to the house. He has served during the 
session on the military affairs committee. 
He is a member of the Knights of Columbus. 


Clesson Kenney. 


Among all the towns in the state which 
suffered by reason of the drastic application 
of the theatre laws to town halls, Leomin- 
ster suffered quite the most. Its public 
building was there fitted up for theatrical 
displays and was a center of the town’s ac- 
tivities in that line, but because of the fa- 


mous fire scare 


barred from 


Chicago 
themselves 
situation has been changed is owing in no 
small part to the activities of Clesson Ken- 
ney of Leominster, the representative from 


the people found 
its use. That the 


the 14th Worcester district. Early in the 
session he identified himself with the bill 
to allow the use of public halls as in the 
past, with proper modifications, and where 


it was made evident to the state police that 
the ends of safety were conserved. This 
bill time and time again was in danger of 
snags, but Mr. Kenney, with others, in his 
own quiet way broke down the opposition 
until finally the bill was allowed to go 
through. It was as substantial a victory 
as a first-year man has achieved in some 
little time. Mr. Kenney was also inter- 
ested in the bill relating to the collateral 
inheritance tax on which he worked with 
considerable vim. In fact in general legis- 
lative matters he has shown himself a capa- 
ble and able legislator. He was born in 
Leominster in 1839, and educated in the 
public schools. He has been a member of 
the school committee and public buildings 
committee. He is a G. A. R. man and an Odd 
Fellow. He served on the committees on 
elections and towns. 


Philip A. Kiely. 

While Massachusetts laws are noted all 
over .the world for their scope and general 
fairness, it has been felt for some time that 
those relating to labor and labor conditions 
could easily be modified to the general im- 
provement of the conditions of the working- 
men of the state. Bspecially in connection 
with the employers liability act, is it found 
often times that a man is injured in em- 
ployment through the actions of a fellow 
servant. Now, though the distress which 
lasts is just as genuine to the family of 
the man, and his own lack of responsibility 
is plain in the matter, yet he has to suffer. 
This especially engaged the attention of 
Philip A. Kiely of Lynn from the 14th Es- 
sex district and this year he has made a 


start towards remedying it. 
during the session, to have the great and 
general court enact a bill which would be 
along the lines of the workingmen’s com- 
pensation act of England, which is regard- 
ed as a model of its kind. This act allows 
to a workman injured through the fault of 
a fellow servant compensation which often 
drives the wolf from the door. For this 
measure Mr. Kiely spoke on the floor and in 
committee room, and though he failed of 
securing the enactment of the measure, yet 
the very men who voted against him were 
most encouraging in admitting that he had 
laid the groundwork which was bound to 
support a structure in time. They even 
ventured to predict that the same campaign 
another year would bring about the enact- 
ment of the legislation desired, which would 
affect almost every workingman in the state. 
Mr. Kiely is a lawyer. He. was born in 
Lynn in 1874, and is a graduate of the Bos- 
ton University law school. He was a mem- 
ber of the common council for two years. 
He served on the committees on pay roll 
and constitutional amendments. 


He sought, 


Alec E. Knowlton. 


A friend at court is after all the most 
potent influence possible for legislation. That 
was why the presence of Alec E. Knowlton 
of Gardner, from the 2d Worcester district, 
was of importance to his district during the 
past session. Not only was Mr. Knowlton 
a vigilant supporter of the best legislation 
during the session, but he also was able to 
secure through his committee position an 
increase of salary for the clerk of the 


North Worcester county district court, and 
what locally perhaps is more important, a 
new clerkship for the court at Winchendon, 
which has been needed for some time. Fur- 
thermore he won from the legislature what 
it is very loath indeed to give, as a long 
list of failures can bear testimony to, an 
amendment to the charter of the Templeton 
Village Improvement society. He can con- 


sider his session as one well spent, no mat- 
ter ‘how it is viewed. Mr. Knowlton was 
born in Cleveland, Ohio in 1867, and edu- 
cated at the public schools. He is a chair 
manufacturer. Socially he is a Mason and 
Knight Templar. He served on the public 
service committee during the year. A quiet, 
reserved man he has shown his general 
power with the house at frequent intervals. 


S. John Lamoureux. 


The clerkship of the committee on rail- 
roads is a fine position for any first year 
man, and S. John Lamoureux of North 
Adams, of the ist Berkshire district was 
fortunate in getting the honor. His work 
on the committee has proven his ability, 
for this particular clerkship has been one 
of the hardest of this whole session, and 
he nas carried it like a veteran. On the 
committee he has shown his skill as an at- 
torney in the part he has played at hear- 
ings and in executive sessions, so that he 
can justly claim to be an active member of 
what has been the busiest committee of the 
session. At the same time, he has given 
careful attention to the numerous matters 


of local interest which have come from his 
section this year, the Greylock appropriation 
bill, the street railway and power bills, the 
probate court bill, and others. North Adams 
has the reputation of being a law-abiding, 
but liberal community, and Rep. Lamoureux 
has well represented this feature of North 
Adams, in his votes on every question, as 


thing to that measure. 
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his roll call record will show. Mr. La- 
moureux is one of the most popular mem- 
bers of the present house, and is a leader in 
the club of members of French descent. The 
house this year has contained more than the 
usual number of men whose ancestors were 
Frenchmen, and by their united efforts they 
have wielded an influence which was felt 
on more than one occasion. Mr. Lamoureux 
was born in North Adams, April 30, 1877, 
and at present carries on a successful law 
practice in that city. 


Thomas Leavitt. 


The newspaper men who are members of 
the legislature make a very creditable show- 
ing for the profession. In the entire as- 
sembly there is not one in whose work their 
fellow craftsmen cannot take satisfaction. 
Thomas Leavitt of Dorchester is a repre- 
sentative man of the class. During his 
newspaper career he has spent naturally a 
good part of his time behind the scenes, but 
it is in the legislature where this is especial- 
ly valuable, for the ordinary subterfuges 
for delay fail to block him, as he under- 
stands the motives in every case. 

He has always had the interests o1 
Dorchester at heart, and those who were 
interested in the improvement of Dorchester 
harbor will testify to the manner in which 
the harbor and lands committee listened 
to the arguments of the representative for 
a full and free hearing of the whole matter 
and finally reported a bill appropriating 
$10,000 for the enterprise. Here was a case 
where others interested in the project fell 
down and Leavitt came to the front and 
saved the day for his constituents. Mr. 
Leavitt is an avowed candidate for the re- 


publican 
new 


senator in the 
wards 20 and 21, 


for 


nomination 
district comprising 
and the outlook at present points to another 
victory for the newspaper man and rep- 


hesentative. He will make a good senator 


and the needs of Dorchester and the Rox- 


bury section will be cared for as thoroughly 
as they have been for years. His large 
acquaintance with republican leaders has 
made him the spokesman, as it were, for the 
republican state organization in matters 
of legislation affecting the entire party. 
Thomas Leavitt was born in Boston in 1872 
and was educated in the public schools. He 
began newspaper work on the Boston Jour- 
nal and then became a newspaper proprietor. 
He served in the Boston common council 
for three years and then went to the state 
' house. He was placed on the committee on 
mercantile affairs, and there helped to frame 
up the bill putting the telephone companies 
under the supervision of the state authorities. 
He belongs to the Dorchester Yacht club, 
the Colonial club, the Republican Editorial 
association, the Suburban Press association, 
and is a Mason. 


Edwin F. 


Leonard. 
Like all the other Springfield members, 
Rep. Edwin F. Leonard of Springfield, of the 
3d Hampden district, was tied up during the 
early part of the session to the Springfield 
water bill, and had to sacrifice about every- 
I He has the reputa- 
tion in Springfield of being a hustler, and he 
justified it as far as the water bill is con- 
cerned, as a large number of house mem- 
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bers can attest. Yet it was patent medicine 
legislation that occupied his best service in 
the house, for one very strong part of the 
bill adopted was due entirely to him, and the 
general compromise was on lines which he 
worked out with the organized druggists of 
the state. 

He had presented a bill to stop entirely the 


sale of narcotic drugs excepting under phy- 
sicians’ prescriptions, thus preventing the 
spread of the drug habit. As a successful 
druggist he knew how to meet the evil. His 
measure appeared somewhat complicated to 
a layman, although perfectly intelligible to 
a druggist, but it was found by the commit- 
tee to be so much more effective and prac- 
tical than the one proposed by the temper- 
ance people, that everybody united in adopt- 
ing his phraseology and method. The result 
is a fine law, which ought to go a long way 
tewards checking the use of cocaine. He 
was an active member of the committee on 
mercantile affairs, taking especial interest 
in the telephone bill. 

Mr. Leonard was born on April 15, 1862, in 
Belmont, N. H., and was educated at the 
public schools. He is a K. T. and Odd Fel- 
low, and a member of the Nayesset club. 


John B. Locke. 


Berkshire county has reason to appreciate 
the work of John B. Locke of Williamstown, 
representing the 2d Berkshire district. His 
big task was in securing a $30,000 appropria- 
tion for the completion of Greylock reserva- 
tion. He has modestly insisted ever. since 
the bill went through that it was the merit 
of the proposition which was _ responsible 


but it 
more than merit to 

through the legislature. 
the committee on harbors and public lands, 
he was in a particularly advantageous posi- 
tion, and he did not lose the least particle 


requires something 
get any proposition 
As a member of 


for its success, 


of the advantage. When the committee was 
turning down all the western Massachusetts 
bills, he got his through easily, for he had 
been lining members up all the year. It is 
safe to say that if the committee report had 
not been favorable, he would have had the 
bill substituted, with all the Berkshire dele- 
gation back of him. He and-Rep. Wright 
of South Hadley were the most interested 
house members on the ccllege taxation bill, 
and he saw to it that Williamstown’s case 
in behalf of the bill was most effectively 
presented at every stage. He was born in 
Williamstown, March 7, 1856, and has been 
engaged in the plumbing business for years 
there. He is a member of several social 
and fraternal orders, including the Masons,°: 
Odd Fellows, Forresters of America and An- 
ecient Order of United Workmen. 


Martin M. Lomasney. 


Fortunately for the republican party at 
the state house, or rather in the state legis- 
lature, there was a red-hot political contest 
in Boston last fall and because of it the 
so-called democratic party, which came into 
power as a result of that contest, lost its 
strongest leader, Hon. Martin M. Lomasney 
of Ward 8. With the republican leaders of 
the house naturally against him, and at 
times when they shouldn’t have been, and 
a divided party behind him, Rep. Lomasney 
was yet responsible for some of the closest, 
clean-cut political contests on Beacon hill 
which have been witnessed in many years. 
Through his own personal influence and 
popularity he almost succeeded in forcing 
certain measures, such as the right of ap- 
peal by discharged employes to the state 
arbitration board, to the very threshold of 


the executive department, and this with re- 
publican and democratic state and city or- 
ganizations lined up against him. Rep. 
Lomasney had been defeated in Boston on 
the mayoralty issue when he arrived at the 
state house at the beginning of the session, 
but he was the strongest ‘‘defeated’’ man 
the house has had in many days. Rep. 
Lomasney has a strong following at the state 
house, as he has today in the city of Bos- 
ton. His friends are not all democrats. Per- 
haps there are as many on the other side 
of the political fence. He possesses many 
qualities that go to explain the esteem and 
respect in which men hold him but that 
which goes farthest to explain his strength, 
perhaps, is the fact that he has never brok- 
en his word with anyone; that he never for- 
gets favors and never forgets ingratitude; 
that he is insistent on favoring those who 
have been with him and just as persistent 
in rebuking those whom he believes have 
been unfairly against him. He is naturally 
and essentially a leader... He has a strategic 
mind. He has ideas and convictions and a 
great fund of courage and fearlessness. And 
the lower branch of the state legislature 
has witnessed many instances of his fear- 
lessness. He was fighting against tremen- 
dous odds on the Cambridge subway bill, 
and no one knew it better than did he, but 
he still fought on and to the end. The 
casual observer might see in Lomasney only 
“the fighter,’ but those who know him will 
understand the qualities of heart that have 
endeared him to thousands of the people of 
Boston and especially to the young men of 
his own district, for whom he has done so 
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much good. Rep. Lomasney’s experience has 
been a broad one. A product of the public 
schools of Boston, where he was born, he 
first held public office as a member of the 
board of aldermen in 1893, 794 and ’95. He 
then served in the state senate in 1896 and 
1897. While in the senate he served on the 
committees on engrossed bills, constitutional 
amendments, harbors and public lands and 
public health. In 1899 he went to the lower 
branch for one year. Last year he reap- 
peared as a member of the house and was 
re-elected to the session of 1906. Last year, 
as this, he has been a member of the com- 
mittee on metropolitan affairs and has led 
several broad movements against so-called 
republican legislation. 


George W. Long. 


reorge W. Long of the 5th Middlesex dis- 
trict promises to be a pretty valuable man 
during his second year on the hill. 

In the session just closed he has shown 
stamina in his willingness to take his share 
of the responsibility for measures he ad- 
vocated. Mr. Long, as it happened, won 
his chief attention through his opposition 
to the bill which required a doctor’s exam- 
ination after the death of a person before 
the body could be embalmed. This was a 
subject on which there was plenty of room 
for a difference of opinion. Mr. Long, how- 
ever, took up the side, not only of the un- 
dertaker, but of the resident of the country 
side, where doctors are far apart and where 
the observance of this law would mean con- 
siderable distress. He had to launch forth 
in the house against as skilled a campaigner 
as Mr. Walker of Waltham and his victory 


must have been very satisfactory. Mr. Long 
was born in Cambridge in 1872. He was ed- 
ucated in the Cambridge Manual Training 
school and then went into business with 
his father. He is a member of the North 
Cambridge Republican club and the New- 
towne club. He is a Mason and Odd Fellow. 
In the legislature this year he was placed 
on the insurance committee, 


John F. Lothrop. 
The Newton. representative who comes to 


the general court has to have a pretty 
wide range: of vision, and he finds many 
matters on which it is incumbent on him 
to keep his eye which other men are able 
to gloss over. His labor is in a fashion cut 
out for him, and it makes a sharp pace 
as it were. John F. Lothrop of Newton in 
the 16th Middlesex district has had any 


number of these burdens on his shoulders 
and has acquited himself with dignity. He 
was one of the foremost, for instance, in 
the fight against the bill which was to al- 
low boating and fishing on certain of the 
great ponds of the metropolitan water sys- 
tem. This is a bill which on the face of it 
was innocent enough, especially as it was 
backed by very clever log rolling. Mr. Loth- 
rop fought it even on the enactment stage. 
He held that the water of the great ponds, 
on which the people of a great metropoli- 
tan district depended for their water sup- 
ply, was not the place for boating, fishing 
and similar diversions. Later on he had 
the satisfactoin of seeing Gov. Guild veto 
the measure, bringing up the reasons which 
he had given to the house. As a member 
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of the committee on metropolitan affairs he 
also opposed the Holden and Clinton bills 
which imposed upon the metropolitan dis- 
trict a burden of debt for the establish- 
ment of a water supply. Still later Mr. 


Lothrop fought the bill to register the os- 
teopaths just as they were, but in evidence 
of his liberality was his support of the Dill 


to allow their college to grant degrees. Mr. 
Lothrop was born in Sharon in 1847. He 
was in the carriage business and is now re- 
tired. Was in the board of aldermen for 
six years. This year he is a member of the 
committee on metropolitan affairs. 


James A. Lowell. 

Few members of the general court have 
added to their prestige in the past session 
more than Rep. James A. Lowell of Newton, 
representing, in part, the 16th Middlesex 
district. Newton has heen especially for- 
tunate in having been able to send just 
such men to Beacon hill for some years 
now. Hon. William F. Dana, president of 
the senate, was another of this type ot 
men who, though trained in the arts of 
the schools, college men with college spirit, 
are yet keen lawyers with much good, com- 


monsense not always found in the highly 
equipped. Rep. Lowell, notwithstanding 


that he has not felt over well physically dur- 
ing the session just closed, was an indefatig- 
able worker. As chairman of the judiciary 
committee, and especially as a member of 
the investigating committee, the represen- 
tative was kept on edge throughout the 
year. Rep. Lowell served in the house last 
year and in the preceding year. When Speak- 


so suddenly from 
Lowell's 
the 


retired 
field last fall Mr. 
was prominently mentioned for 
But the Newton man is a very 
of situations as well as 


er Frothingham 
the legislative 
name 
speakership. 
careful analyzer 


He did not permit the use of his 
name in this connection for one brief sec- 
ond. Instead he came out for his friend, 
Rep. Walker, and was one of the factors 
of the latter’s campaign. When Speaker 
Cole had won out, or when his victory was 
first assured, Rep. Lowell was one of the 
first to advise peace and harmony and 
agreement. Speaker Cole honored his ad- 
versary’s lieutenant with the chairmanship 
of the judiciary committee. Notwithstand- 
ing the part he had played in the speak- 
ership contest his merits and attainments 
entitled him to head this 
committee, and the speaker recognized the 
fact. He was also placed on the rules com- 
mittee, as intimated above. Sincerity and 
earnestness are characteristics of the New- 
ton man. He has an influence and a fol- 
lowing that place him as one of the lead- 
ers of the lower branch. He is one of the 
strong debaters of the lower branch and 
his powers in this direction and his elo- 
quence have been needed on the fioor of 
the house during the strenuous _ session 
which has just closed. Harvard ’91 contrib- 
uted a good man to the public service in 
James A. Lowell. 


crises. 


John B. Lowney. 


John B. Lowney of New Bedford has com- 
pleted his third term as one of the represen- 
tatives of the 7th Bristol district, and his 
service to that district is today worth many 
times more than it was when he entered the 
house in 1904. Mr. Lowney, as one of the 
younger attorneys of the house, showed up 
well in the discussion of matters referred to 


the committee on probate and chancery, ot 
which he was clerk, and on the floor of the 
house he has been heard to better advan- 
tage than in any of his previous years. 


Coming from the same district as the 
well-known labor leader, Sam Ross, 
Lowney has proven himself of valuable — 


assistance to the mill people and laboring 
men in general who make up such a large 
proportion of the voting population of the 
city of New Medford. In the agitation for 
the passage of such measures as the over- 
time bill, the eight-hour bill and the picket- 
ing bill, no one was more active than the 
young man who is the subject of this sketch, 
and his work on these measures alone en- 
titles him to the commendation of all labor- 
ing people throughout the state. He has 
displayed sand and courage on more than 
one occasion, but perhaps never more em- 
phatically than he did when the 12-o’clock 
bill was being considered. *On the memora- 
ble day when the bill was passed to be enact- 
ed in the lower branch, Lowney and the 
entire delegation from the city of New Bed- 
ford, were bombarded with 
telephonic messages to swerve them from 
their course in favor of the bill. There 
were indications that the men from that 
section of the state would yield under the 
assaults which were being directed against 
them. They stuck to their ground, however, 
and among the first who declared that he 
would not recede from the position previous- 
ly taken by him was John B. Lowney. It 
required no small amount of courage, fo1 
the men who were trying to switch them 
were men of influence and power in the 
whaling city; but after all it is impossible 
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to see how Lowney and his associates lost 
anything in the way of prestige. Massa- 
chusetts people the state over admire men 
of courage and backbone, and there has 
been no greater display of these qualities 
at any time during the session than on the 
occasion noted. Mr. Lowney will not be a 
eandidate for re-election, having entered 
into a law partnership in his own city, with 
Rep. Walsh of Falmouth as his associate. 


Mr. Lowney was born in New Bed- 
ford in 1879, and was educated _ there. 
He is a member of the legal. pro- 


fession and is rapidly building uv a lucrative 
practice in his home city. This year in ad- 
dition to being clerk of probate and chancery, 
he was chairman of the committee on elec- 
tions. 


Robert Luce. 


With a year out, Rep. Luce of Somerville 
has served as a member of the lower branch 
of the state legislature, representing in part 
the 7th Middlesex district, since 1899. Easily 
one of the strongest members of the gen- 
eral court, Rep. Luce has come to be at 
least as well known and as much talked 
about as any member of the legislature in 
recent years. As a debater he has been for 
several years practically without a peer on 
the floor of the house, though many have 
surpassed him in tact and judgment. In 
fact in this very criticism lies the explana- 
tion of the failure of certain honors to come 
to him which, a few years ago, the prophets 
would have said would be his. The legis- 
lature has no harder worker. His mind is 
elear and works quickly, sometimes. too 
quickly. He has given the best of his time 
and energy, even with important private bus- 
iness pending, to the service of the state, and 
men respect him for it. But many of these 
same men have hesitated when it came to 
committing themselves to Mr. Luce when a 
eandidate for some post which demanded, 
above all else conservatism. This conserva- 
tism may not amount to much in the last 
analysis, but as long as men think it does, 
and as long as Mr. Luce does not possess 
it, or will not acquire it, so long he will 
lose what his real ability rather entitles 
him to. Mr. Luce has been a constructive 
legislator and his efforts in the direction of 
election legislation are well known. During 
the past session he again headed the com- 
mittee on election laws. During his service 
in the house he has been on such commit- 
‘tees as insurance, taxation, of which he 
served as chairman, federal relations, the 
special committee on revision of the cor- 
poration laws, counties, election laws and 
constitutional amendments. Mr. Luce has 
twice been a candidate for the speakership 
of the house, but on neither occasion did he 
press his candidacy to the last ditch. As 
intimated above he is exceptionally strong 
in debate, extremely clear in argument and 
a bit vindictive and sarcastic. He is in- 
valuable as a member of the legislature and 
as a legislator stands head and shoulders 
over a majority of those who criticise him, 


particularly those in his own district which 
does not boast of any too many men of the 
breadth and character of Robert Luce. He 
will undoubtedly be returned to the legisla- 
ture next year and his influence, strong and 
undoubted as it is, will continue to be felt. 
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In the session just closed that influence was 
demonstrated on many occasions on which 
he showed not only such ability in debate 
as we have referred to but a fairness and 
a courage that only the untrammelled possess 
or can show forth. 


James M. Lynch. 


There were quite a number of commercial 
travellers in the legislature of 1906 and they 
were all pretty capable men. Their habit 
of life has made them particularly able to 
adapt themselves to circumstances and to 
hold their own in general discussion. For 
a first-year man James M. Lynch of Avon, 
representing the 7th Norfolk district, was 
quite prominent. Although one of the quict 
members of the house, he had the knacikx 
of learning in short order just how to pro- 
ceed to accomplish things, and before he 
was a month in the chamber he had mas- 
tered all the parliamentary machinery and 
knew the significance of each move which 


was made. He showed himself in every 
way a good example of the safe and sane 
legislator. Mr. Lynch was born in Avon 


July 7, 1864, and was educated in the public 
schools. He then went into the generai 
mercantile business and from that went on 
the road as a commercial traveler. But 
while a commercial man in his business 
training Mr. Lynch was broad minded on 
labor matters; and during his service he 


never lost sight of the rights of. the labor 
men to stand side by side with the capi- 
talists in asking for legislation. The fact 


only the strength of his 
affect him in the 
slightest degree. He voted steadily for all 
labor matters and gave them consistent 
support. He is a democrat, but not of the 
narrow partisan type. His first interest 
was the welfare of the people of the town 
and district which sent him to the legis- 
lature and when there was a clash between 


has 
offer did not 


that a man 
hands to 


party interests and those of the people he 
spent very little time in deciding that 
his duty was to his. constituents. He 


served on the. committee on towns. 


Charles H. Macomber. 


Charles H. Macomber came to the house 


this year a new man to a majority of the 
members, naturally enough, but with a 
strong backing and acquaintance among 
his Bristol county associates. For eight 
years he has been ‘a selectman in the town 


of Berkley. This experience has given him 
a wide knowledge of town affairs and has 


also made him well known to the men in- 
terested in town administration. 
why he settled down easily into a position 
of importance in the house. He made a good 
impression as a member of the committce 
on harbors and public lands which is one of 
the most important in the legislature. On 
all matters relating to the smaller towns 
as against the big cities—and this contest 
is a continuous one year in and year out— 
he has been a steady upholder of the rights 
of the smaller section, and more than once 
during the session he has been able to say 
the word which has stopped movements 
which would have been dangerous to the 
smaller communities. On Bristol county 
matters as well he has been steadfast, so 


That was 


that the whole section has profited by his 
presence in the house. Mr. Macomber was 
born in Berkley, which he now represents, 
in 1871. He was educated there in the pub- 
lic schools, and then went into business. 
He has been for some time a travelling sales- 


man and a very capable one. He is a Mason 
and is affiliated with other social organiza- 
tions in his home section. 


Harry E. Mapes. 


The town of Cohasset made no direct de- 
mands on the services of Harry EH. Mapes, its 
representative during the past session. In 


Hull, save for certain minor matters, there 
was peace and quiet, but Mr. Mapes, al- 
though this was his first year, found a 


chance to impress himself on the attention 
of the house. Thus he had a large hand in 
the securing of an appropriation for the 
Scituate breakwater and _ (jetties, which, 
while outside his district, was yet a matter 
of vital interest to a part of Cohasset. Mr. 
Mapes also, as a member of the fisheries 
and game committee, did a service to the 
whole tribe of sportsmen by framing un the 
legislation for the protection of the fishing 
and hunting grounds of the entire state. Mr. 
Mapes, during his term of service, also kept 
a most kindly eye on the various hearings, 
before the harbor and land committee and 
in at least two instances was able to step 
forward and block moves which would have 
injured the water front rights of his people 


in their stretch of sea coast. Mr. Mapes was 
born in Cohasset in 1867, and was educated 
in the public schools. He is in the railroad 
business. He was secretary of the republican 
town committee for 10 years, and he has 
been chief of the fire department. Besides 
fisheries and game, he served on the com- 
mittee on libraries. He belongs to the A. F. 
and A, M., i OQ. oO. F., R. A. M., and K, T, 
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Charles Mayberry. 


The pluckiest fight and probably the big- 
gest victory of the whole year in the opin- 
ion of staid legislators were made and won 
by Charles Mayberry of Clinton in the 11th 
Worcester district. For years the town of 
Clinton has been fighting for compensation 
from the state because of damages caused 
by the construction of the metropolitan Wwa- 
ter system. It has been a hard fight all the 
time, and some very clever men who have 
come down as representatives, backed by 
influences on the Boston end, have lost. The 
town had about come to regard it as a lost 
cause, yet this young man, who is now in his 
second year of service, swoonved in this year 
and captured it. When Gov. Guild had 
signed the act he made only one suggestion 
to his clerk—that possibly Mr. Mayberry 
would like to have the pen. He did want it 
and it is a souvenir of no small value. It 
has taken sacrifices to win this. It meant 
winning the friendship of the house, a task 
in itself. It meant self denial on a number 
of things during the session, so that when 
the time came support could be asked for, 
but this quiet young man was eaual to it all. 
It would be imnossible to estimate how yal- 
uable this service has been to his home sec- 
tion. A town vote of thanks would be a 
small distinction under the existing cir- 
cumstances. Mr. Mayberry was born in 
Clinton in 1876, and went to the public 
schools there. He graduated from the Boston 
is a member of 
served on the committee on 

was also a member of the 


University law school and 
the bar. He 
bills, 


engrossed 


important committee on metropolitan affairs 
where he won his first victory in the cause. 
He is a Mason and Knight of Pythias. 


Ulysses E. Mayhew. 


The house ways and means committee 
is the organization which generally puts 
the snuffer on the legislative ambitions of 
the individual members to secure money ap- 
propriatoins for their districts. This is the 
committee which weighs al! financial mat- 
ters and has the last say. An adverse report 
from this committee on any proposition gen- 
erally means its death, unless unusual and 
extraordinary conditions surround it. Un- 
der these conditions the importance of Ulyss- 
es E. Mayhew of West Tisbury, who was a 
member of the ways and means committee, 
can be appreciated. The Cape district and 
the surrounding sections in general, are the 
most persistent applicants for state appro- 
priations for dredging and other harbor im- 
provements, and that they have nearly all 
been granted this year has been owing in 
no small part to the efforts of Mr. Mayhew. 
He was the friend at court who stepped 


forward again and again and said the word, 


and east the vote which brought about a 
favorable report. Members from the south- 
eastern part of the state have been frank 
enough to credit him with having a_ big 
hand in the success which has attended thei: 
efforts. It has not been all plain sailing by 
any means, for at various times during the 
whole last half of the session, Chairman 
Ward was fighting each item because of his 
desire to keep down the state tax. The 
credit is all the larger, therefore, because 
of the general success. This is Mr. May- 
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He served 
when he was chairman of 
and game. 


hew’s third term in ‘the house. 
in 1891 and 1892, 


fisheries He was born in West 


Tisbury in 1848, was 
lic schools and runs 


educated in the pub- 
a general store. 


Matthew McCann. 


Matthew McCann, who during his first 
year in the legislature was made a mem- 
ber of the committee on cities, has been 
sent up again this term and was made a 
member of the committee on mercantile af- 
fairs. While Mr. McCann, during his period 
of legislative service, has been particular- 
ly interested in labor matters, he has found 
on this new committee plenty of opportuni- 
ties for doing even more labor work than 
some of the men on the regular labor com- 
mittee. The men who go on that commit- 
tee are generally set down as of the kind 
anxious to jump at everything and thus 


those around them are always. fore- 
warned and forearmed. On the _ other 
hand the member of the committee 


on mercantile affairs who suggests while 


matters are being framed up _ that pro- 
vision be made for the _ protection of 
the rights of labor often gets away with 


them. Thus on a number of matters Mr. 
McCann has very quietly secured conces- 
sions for labor men without very much be- 
ing said about it. One of the best instances 
of this thing was in connection with the 
electricians’ bill. This measure was going 
along smoothly when the Lynn man dis- 
covered that it had a little anti-labor joker 
tucked. away in it. That settled it. He 
went after the proposition tooth and nail 
and the measure was killed in the end. 
It was this committee which handled 
the matter of putting the telephoae 


and telegraph companies under state super- 
vision. It may not perhaps be _ re- 
membered, but the bill first proposed con- 


tained a pretty bald section which provided 
almost for a Bell ‘Telephone monopoly. 
McCann fought that provision strenuously. 
He held that the state could not afford at 
this stage to stand for the creation of a 
monopoly, and he had the satisfaction of 
leaving the way clear for honest competition. 
Mr. McCann was born in Calais, Maine, in 
1868. He is in the cigar business in Lynn 
and belongs to the K. P., Red Men and For- 
esters. He has had five years’ experience 
in the city government, and has just finished 
his third term in the state legislature. 


James F. McDermott. 


The labor fight in the legislature is some- 
thing which goes on year after year. It is 
inevitable in every way. On one side are 
the representatives of the labor people, and 
on the other the careful, astute legislative 
agents and counsel who work in the interest 
of the capitalists. It is a great campaign, 
The one particular man on the labor com- 
mittee from the Boston section of the state 
who has been a thorn in the flesh of the 
legislative counsel has been James F. McDer- 
mott of Ward 7. Only a day or so before 
the session closed one of these gentlemen 
with perfect frankness remarked that the 
only interest which he had in the make up 
of the next legislature was the retirement 
of McDermott. He said it without any heat 
or ill feeling. He simply meant that McDer- 
mott, through his work on the committee 
and his influence on Boston democratic 
members, had caused him more uneasiness 
on labor legislation than any other man in 


the house. But for all that McDermott is 
likely to come back. It is just this phase 
of his character which his constituents ap- 
preciate. His place on the labor committee 
is something which is coming to him year 
after year. He was one of the stalwarts in 
the fight for an eight-hour day for state, 
city and county employes for the very good 
reason that he believes that the state must 
set the example in order that the eight-hour 
day shall become an actuality among em- 
ployers in general. Mr. McDermott is a 
good party man without being offensive in 
any way, and he has shown his colors at all 
times. Yet he does not swap what his peo- 
ple may desire for any party measure and 
he has shown this spirit on more than one 
occasion. He was born in Worcester in 
1877, was educated in the public schools and 
is a bookkeeper. Last year he had a place 
on the committee on taxation. 


Daniel J. McDonald. 


Daniel J. McDonald, who has represented 
Ward 3, Charlestown, in the legislature 
during the past year, has one particular 
hobby and that is the elimination of the civ- 
il service classification relative to laborers. 
It is not that Mr. McDonald does not believe 
in civil service in certain lines of clerical 
work, but with the system by which labor- 
ers are also listed and drawn he is in con- 
stant conflict, and in more than one case 
he has been able to go to the front and 
stop injustices. His contention, and he is 
supported in it by a number of other men, 
is that the classification system is used 
merely as a blind for men who are turned 
away. He has discovered that when a man 
is wanted the powers that be manage to 


— 


get him, while on the other hand other 
men are delayed for years and are supposed 
to be cheered by the fact that their names 
are on a list. McDonald in his own quiet 
way has given a friendly hand to all labor 
measures, and in this respect he has seen 
that practically every bill which has gone 


through relating to work in the city of Bos- 
ton or in the state at large has contained 
provisions that citizens of Boston or of 
the state in general should have the prefer- 
ence. He has also as far as possible aimed 
to fix it up so that union wages were guar- 
anteed in the bills. On school measures 
McDonald this year as in the past has shown 
himself a steady opponent of the one-man 
system now growing up. He feels that the 
schools belong to all the people and that 
they are not to be run by any clique and he 
has hammered at this point pretty success- 
fully. He was born in Chelsea in 1872, is a 
printer and served on the committees on 
printing and elections. 


John M. McDonald. 


John M. McDonald of the 16th Suffolk dis- 
trict is one of the few official labor repre- 
sentatives in the legislature. He has been 
for some time the business agent of the 
book-binders’ union. This has given to his 
words on labor matters a _ considerable 
amount of importance. His business in a 
large part has also been the making the 
legislators acquainted with the principles 
of trade unionism. It is a missionary work 
of a most valuable kind, as has been evi- 
denced time after time in the strong votes 
which have been secured on overtime bills 


and similar matters of general labor import- 
ance. Many of the legislators from the 
country districts come down to Beacon Hill 
with the idea that a labor union is some- 
thing between a monster and an engine of 
destruction. They believe it is only await- 
ing a chance to crush all who oppose it. 
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‘The rubbing up against a man who is not 


only a member but an officer of a labor 
union helps to smooth that away and bet- 
ter feeling results. The picketting bill, the 
eight-hour bill and other labor matters en- 
gaged his particular attention. Mr. McDon- 
ald was educated in the public schools and 
apprenticed to learn the trade of book-bind- 
ing. He belongs to the Heptasophs and For- 
esters. 


Michael J. McEttrick. 


It was a sudden shift of the political wind 
which sent Cong. Michael J. McEttrick back 
to the state house of representatives. ‘The 
younger men in the legislature, when they 
heard that they were going to have an ex- 
congressman for an associate, were a little 
overawed. They felt that he might prove a 
bit cumbersome in the house. Instead, how- 
ever, the session which has just ended, has 
shown him one of the most obliging and 
conciliatory of the entire delegation. In oth- 
er words the ex-congressman has borne out 
the old statement that the biggest men are 
always the easiest to approach. The con- 
gressman’s name has always been identi- 
fied with labor matters, and as was to be 
expected he took a strong and prominent 
part in the labor discussions this year. A 
careful, exact and pleasing speaker, he had 
the attention of the legislature every time he 
took the floor. One of the most effective 
speeches of the year was his effort in rela- 
tion to a bill for safeguarding young girls 
in the dance halls of the cities, and it was his 
voice which helped in a large part to send 
that bill along to its enactment. While a 
democrat, the congressman has not been of 


the offensively partisan type. He has got 
to the point where he appreciates that the 
man serves his party best who serves his 
people best. It is to his credit that never 
at any time when his services have been 
asked for—and some of the biggest republi- 
can leaders of the house have come to him— 
has he asked them whether the move was re- 
publican or democratic. All he desired was 
to be assured that it was for the good of 
the people. He has been a striking figure 
and has had a striking career. Born in Bos- 
ton, a civil engineer, he was a member ot 
the state legislature from 85 to 92. He was 
a member of the national house in 1898, 1894 
and 1895. He holds membership in the 
‘nights of Columbus, the Ancient Order of 
Hibernians, and the Roxbury Veteran Fire- 
men’s association. 


Robert K. McKirdy. 


Robert K. McKirdy of Ward 8, Boston, is 
the running mate of Martin M. Lomasney, 
and as can be easily imagined it means that 
his legislative session is a busy one from the 
opening of the year till the close. In the 
first place in his district he has more peo- 
ple of different nationalities to look after 
than’ almost any other man. It takes 
strength and versatility to be a representa- 
tive in the legislature under such circum- 
stances and the state house does not limit 
his activities by any means. It is a con- 
stant rush for instance from the immigra- 
tion office, where there are always some 


poor unfortunates in the toils, to the va- 
rious licensing boards in the state house, 
one after the other. ‘Then in legislative 


work there are the needs of the dependents 
of all races which have to be looked after 
in the state board of charity as well as in 
other departments. The only wonder to the 


average member is that McKirdy manages 
and do it so well. 
legislature 


much 
session of the 


to do so 
this 


During 
McKirdy 


served on the committee on election laws. 
Even more important than that, though, was 
his service with Mr. Lomasney in support 
of the bills to give civil service protection 
to city employes, to provide a comptroller 
for the city of Boston and similar measures. 
Mr. McKirdy was born in Boston in 1870 
and graduated from St. Mary’s school. He 
is a publisher and a member of the Hen- 
dricks Club. 


Edwin T. McKnight. 


For five months of the legislative session 
Edwin T. McKnight of the 21st Suffolk dis- 
trict went quietly about the house attending 
to such work as came before him. In the 
committee on probate and chancery the raem- 
bers had plenty to say about the new man 
who had taken his place among them and 
had shown a knowledge of the law and the 
power of expressing himself. But the house 
in general took no special interest. Then 
there came a day when the house threatened 
to be swept off its feet by a sentimental plea 
in behalf of a certain bill. All admitted it 
was a bad bill but then it was a good fel- 
low who was pushing it and McKnight arose 
and spoke. With a voice singularly clear he 
put both the reasons for his opposition and 
the stand that he took attracted attention 
at once. Every man in the house began to 


this new 


sit up and notice member who 
had come to the front. The closing monta 
was a busy one for him, for not only did 
he have certain matters of his own to look 
after but other members pressed him to 
speak for them. He centered the attention 
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on one occasion during the discussion of the 
bribery matter. He had served with the 
member whose name had been brought to 
the front in the Boston common council and 
thought well of him, but without any false 
buneombe he declared that an injury had 
been done to every member of the house 
which could not be overlooked. McKnight 
will come back next session as a marked 
man. He had the eyes of the best men in the 
house on him before prorogation and they 
have frankly admitted it. Mr. Mcknight 
was born in New Brunswick in 1869. He 
graduated at the University of New Bruns- 
wick and the Harvard law school. He is a 
lawyer and served in the Boston common 
council for three years. He holds member- 
ship in the Lincoln club, the Dudley club and 
is a Knight Templar. 


John J. McManmon. 


John J. McManmon is one of the demo- 
crats in the house who has had to get his 
election from a district normally republican 
by a good sized margin. That he has been 
able to win out in a district of this kind is 
a pretty good tribute to the worth of the 
man and his popularity with the people of 
his city. He first came to the legislature in 
1904, breaking into the republican vote at 
that time and upsetting the regularity if re- 
publican rule. The following year was presi- 
dential year, and with every republican vdte 
brought out at the polls, McManmon was 
obliged to stay at home. Last fall, how- 
ever, he returned to the fight, and repeated 
his suecess of 1904. This year he has been 
a useful member of the committee on public 
health and was instrumental in killing the. 
bill, favored by the state board of health, 
to place the Merrimac and Connecticut riv- 
ers, as well.as the smaller streams, under 
their jurisdiction. This act meant that the 
board could order any city or town along 
the banks of the rivers to discontinue run- 
ning sewerage into them. The matter went 
along until quite late in the session when the 
committee travelled to various parts of the 
state and explained what its mission was. 
Then there was a storm of protest from those 
cities which were likely to be affected by 
such legislation. This assumed such propor- 
tions that the committee did not hesitate 
long in reaching a verdict. Mr. McManmon 
received his education in the public and 
private schools of his city. He is one of 
the most popular members of the legisla- 
ture, and has many republican as well as 
democratic friends. He must be credited 
as one of the few members who neither 


nor drink. 


smoke 
of a 


His occupation 
florist and decorator. 


Edward L. McManus. 

The indications are that Natick will be 
represented in the state senate next year. 
In other words, Rep. Edward L. McManus 
of Natick is scheduled to succeed in the 
upper branch Hon, William F. Dana of New- 
ton, who yields the presidency for a place 
on the superior bench. It is fitting that a 
good lawyer should succeed a good lawyer. 
Rep. McManus has served three years in 
the house and in that time has acquired 
for himself a distinctive influence that has 
meant much for his district. In the com- 
mittee-room and on the floor of the house 


is that 


the Natick man has been particularly ef- 
fective. Besides his recognized ability as a 
lawyer and his specal qualfications for the 
work of legislation he has demonstrated 
both persuasiveness as a speaker and per- 
sistency as a fighter. His devotion to his 
district has led him into all kinds of trouble 
with reigning powers. He has jeopardized 
his own political future a dozen times in 
the interests of what will be his own sena- 
torial district. He ‘went up against Gov. 
Bates with the town of Natick bill and he 
succeeded in passing it over that execu- 
tive’s veto. This year he had a bill against 
certain boating discriminations on the 
Cochituate. He got it to the governor and 
the latter vetoed it. But since the veto the 
very discrimination of which the representa- 
tive and his people complained has been ad- 
mitted and steps have been taken to stop 
it. Rep. McManus knows his district and 
its needs. He was born in Natick in~1866. 
After attending the public schools he went 
to the Boston university law school, from 
which he graduated in 1891. He has worked 
hard at his profession and has attained a de- 
sirable and enviable standing therein. He 
is businesslike, square and matter of fact in 
all his dealings, and has little use for the 
tricks or arts of any profession. His frank- 
ness and directness have won him the sup- 
port and friendship of hundreds and ac- 
count, to no small degree, for his strength 
at the state house. He has served on the 


election ‘laws, 
In the last fall 
early 
pledged himself to Joseph Walker of Brook- 


committees on probate and 
chaneery and elections. 


campaign for the speakership he 


line and characteristically remained loyal 
even when the Cole band-wagon drove by 
with an easy majority aboard. Rep. Mc- 


Manus would make a good senate for the 


Ist Middlesex district. He is already a’ sea- 
soned legislator and such a one as this par- 
ticular district needs in the upper branch 
next year. Besides it rather belongs to 
Natick this time and no more deserving re- 
publican party worker has yet appeared as 
candidate for the nomination. 


Frank McNerny. 


Rep. Frank MeNerny of Becket comes from 
a unicue district, the 5th Berkshire, which 
is probably the only democratic district in 
the state which has an iron clad agreement 
to give each town one year’s turn in the 
legislature. He was not burdened with any 
local bills to push through, but did some 
good service on the Greylock Dill, helping 
among the democrats of the house, who were 
glad to assist him on any matter. While 
he has been one of the most independent 
democrats of the house, he has stood firm- 
ly with the minority on all questions which 
he felt justified a party line up. As a prac- 
tical farmer, Rep. McNerny found his work 
on the committee on agriculture congenial, 
and took especial interest in forcing a so- 
lution of the vexed question of competition 
by the Agricultural college against Amherst 
farmers—his sympathies being with the 
farmers—without permitting him to urge 
any drastic action which would embarass 
the educational institution. He has not felt 
called upon to participate in debate at any 
time during the session, but if you were to 
meet him in the reading room and ask his 


opinion on any matter which has been up 
for consideration, you would find that he 
is able to get at the real nub of the matter 
in a sound commonsense way. And that 
makes for good sane legislation every time. 
It is not the orator, but the level-headed 
thinker, who is the safest kind of legislator. 


Mr. MecNerny was born in Becket, Septem- 
ber 4, 1870, was educated in’-the public 


schools and is a successful farmer by occu- 


pation. 


James H. Mellen. 


‘Having served almost a score of years in 
the lower branch James H. Mellen of Wor- 
cester, looking more rugged than ever, ap- 
peared again as a member of the house at 
the beginning of the present year. There 
was more iron in his makeup than when we 
saw him last on Beacon hill. He was still 
the pugnacious and indomitable ‘Mellen of 
Worcester.’”’’ The new members of the body 
had heard much about him and they were 
anxious to see. They saw a man of strong 
constitution and strong voice. They heard 
a man evidently sure of his ground and 


well versed not only in parliamentary pro- 
cedure but in literature. They read that 
his training had been ‘“‘educational and me- 
chanical’—a true discriptoin and a happy 
combination, for they knew then that he 
was versed in the literature of the day and 
acquainted with the inventions of the hour. 
They heard and saw a very strong de- 
bater, one grown up from among the people 
and from the people’s schools, without col- 
legiate training. They had heard certain 
other stories of the Worcester member, and 
they savored of vindictiveness. But before 
the end of the session had been reached 
they had forgotten those stories for they 
had not seen the examples. Truly James H. 
Mellen of Worcester is a remarkable man, 
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and has been when people understood it not. 
This veteran and resourceful legislator first 
appeared at the state house, as a member 
of the lower branch, in 1877. The shortest 
way to give his legislative record since then 
is to repeat it. He was a member of the 
house from 1877 to 1879, inclusive; a mem- 
ber of the house in 1881; then from 1883 to 
1886, inclusive; then in 1888 and 1889; then 
in’ 1891, °92; ’93, °94; °95 and ’96;. another 
hiatus, then again in 1899 and 1900. Then 
he comes back again in 1906, and more 
vigorous than ever. Speaker Cole placed 
Rep. Mellen on the important committee on 
ways and means, a signal honor and dis- 
tinction, and he gave him also a place on 
the committee on prisons. These were im- 
portant posts to give a democrat and Mellen 
proved himself entirely worthy of them. In 
his legislative career, the long one which 
we have outlined above, he has served on 
many committees of the legisature. He has 
been chairman of the committee on labor. 
a mark of distinction for a democrat on 
Beacon hill, and he has served on the com- 
mittee on revision of the statutes, on mer- 
cantile affairs, railroads, taxation and the 
committee on rules. In the years when 
there were such committees, now supplant- 
ed by the ways and means committee, he 
served on the committees on finance and ex- 
penditures, and on the ways and means com- 
mittee in the first years of its existence. 
Rep. Mellen combines within himself the 
elements of leadership. He has made his 
mistakes and has had his limitations. But 
he knew these facts before anybody else 
and came as a member of the past general 
court stronger than ever and more equipped 
for the work of legislation. His years of 
experience have not narrowed his vision. 
Those who criticised him adversely years 
age have praised him this year. He has 
been a strong representative for an import- 
ant center of populatgin. His rough hand, 
metaphorically speaking, is incased in the 
glove of velvet. He has been understood 
this year as never before and hence his 
scheduled return to the lower branch is 
commended. 


Jullus Meyers. 


Rep. Julius Meyers, republican, of Cam- 
bridge, achieved the distinction of being the 
first to put the new governor on record in 
defense of the state civil service commis- 
sion. The order of that board which put the 
appointment of members of the fire depart- 
ments in its hands aroused as much opposi- 
tion among the Cambridge call men as it 
did in other parts of the state. And whereas 
several bills to abolish this rule were peti- 
tioned for, Mr. Meyers decided upon a mild- 
er course and petitioned for legislation to 
establish a rating that a call member of a 
fire department could be credited with, when 


taking an examination ‘for appointment to 
the permanent force. His measure took pre- 
cedence over the other and was put through 
both branches and sent to the governor 
first. His excellency decided, however, that 
the executive department should uphold the 
state commission and so sent it back with 
a veto. While this action proclaimed the 
fate of the other bill, it gave Mr. Meyers 
the distinction of being the man to make 


the governor disclose his hand on this mat- 
ter. 

The Cambridge representative, as his name 
indicates, is a native of Germany, being 
born in Posen in 1854. He is a merchant in 
the college city and is identified with the 
Masons, Odd Felluws and Red Men organiza- 
tions, 


John J. Mitchell. 


The armory bill which John J. Mitchell 
of Marlboro put through the legislature furn- 
ishes a foundation on which he ought to be 
able to build any kind of a political struc- 
ture in his section. The armory situaton 
was very acute in his district. There was 
a new building right at hand, the best in 
the whole section, a building which the peo- 
ple have been looking forward to and they 
found themselves debarred from the use of 
it. He was warned when he started in that 
he could not do anything, but somehow 
during his term of service he has shown 
ability and satisfaction in taking up things 
of this sort and so he went at it full tilt. 
The result was of course that he got it 
through. The out of town democrat does 
not as a rule reach many high places, but 
John Mitchell has from the first been an ex- 
ception. He has held the respect of all 
the members all the time, and while in the 
minority on a number of matters on the 
committee on metropolitan affairs, he has 
not lost one bit of his personal following by 


expressing his dissent on any matter. Mitch- 
ell’s verdict is something which in the minds 
of his fellow members can always be taken 
without doubt. There are never any strings 
to it, and it always represents what he 
thinks is the right thing or the best thing 
for his district. On labor matters he has 
been steadfast all the time and he has con- 
tributed more than a little of the brain and 
energy which has helped to put labor meas- 
ures through the house. Having the con- 
fidence of all he has been a tower of 
strength to the labor men. John Mitchell 
was born in Marlboro in 1873. He was 
educated in the public schools, in Boston 
college and the Boston University law 
school. He is a newspaper man and law 
student, and is prominent in the councils of 
the Knights of Columbus. 


Jacob H. Mock. 


The man who would “rather be right than 
be president’? is quite a rariety, notwith- 
standing the many times he is invoked, but 
the legislature during the last session has 
had as a member one who filled this descrip- 
tion. He was Jacob H. Mock of the 22d Suf- 
folk district. One can easily gather a mul- 
titude of opinions, regarding the wisdom or 
the part which he played in the bribery in- 
vestigation, but no one can really question 
his sincerity. Mr, Mock claimed that he 
was approached during the bucket-shop mat- 
ter, and he frankly told his story. He was 
warned not to do anything, and it was 
pointed out to him that it would be vastly 
easier to keep still, but he allowed that this 
was not a case where he could exercise 
individual judgment, and though attempts 
were made to humiliate him, and cause him 
distress he persisted and held to his state- 
ment. Mr. Mock during the course of his 
legislative work also protested sharpiy 
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~ against a special bill being put through the 


legislature for the Hotel Touraine. Like 
many German-Americans he has come into 
a liquor business, which his father started 
before him, and he was regarded as one of 
the men who would vote for anything the 
liquor men wanted. On the contrary he bit- 
terly opposed the changing over of the 
school laws to allow the Hotel Touraine to 


have a license and he spoke his feelings out 
on the floor. He has been for restrictive li- 
quor legislation all the time, though this 
has been made to cause him worry. Mr. 
Mock was born in Boston, 1863. He is a res- 
taurateur. He was on the ward committee 
for four years and was a delegate to the 
republican national convention in 1904. 


Joseph E. Mooney. 


With the reputation of having one of the 
most consistent labor records of any mem- 
ber of the legislature, Joseph E. Mooney »f 
the 19th Suffolk district finished the session 
of 1906. Mr. Mooney has done more than 
merely vote for labor measures. He has 
talked and worked for them, and while the 
service of voting often times comes because 
a man is afraid of the roll call, rather than 
through any special ambition to help along 
a cause, when he is found working openly for 
these matters all doubt as to his real posi- 
tion is swept away. Thus during the year 
Mr. Mooney was a steadfast upholder of 
the overtime bill, the bill against child labor, 
the bill limiting the amount of work of state, 
city and county employes to eight hours a 


day, and other similar matters. He did good 
work for the picketing bill which aimed to 
give the laborers a right to further their 
cause in times of labor disputes—a right 
which they are now denied by means of in- 
junctions and similar court proceedings. On 
matters relating to the city of Boston, and 
its employes he was also equally consistent. 
Yet with it all he has held the respect of the 
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members of the legislature, inside and out- 
side of his party lines. This was well 
evidenced a year ago, when he was given 
an important recess committee appointment 
on the committee on railroads and street 
railways. This year he served on the com- 
mittees on elections and taxation and in the 
latter committee he has given a good part 
of his energies in the effort to secure the 
enactment of an inheritance tax law which 
will ease the lot of the small householder 
who now bears more than his share while his 
rich neighbor escapes. Mr. Mooney was 
born in Boston in 1874. He is in the fire 
insurance and real estate business. He is a 
member of the Royal Arcanum, Hibernians, 
Heptasophs and the St. Alphonsus associa: 
tion. 


George H. Moore. 


It is not often given to a man to distin- 
guish himself in two legislative bodies of 
the union. Yet George H. Moore of Ward 10, 
Boston, can claim that distinction because 
some time ago he served as member of the 
New Hampshire legislature before he came 
to Boston.- But even if his service had been 
limited to this state he would need to have 
no fear, for the session which has just 
closed has left him as one of the top-notch- 
ers, as it were, in general importance in rela- 
tion to the house. Coming from Ward 10, 
Moore represents a constituency which is 
political, root and branch, his supporters 
being amongst the shrewdest politicians in 
the city. Yet in his entire legislative career 
he has never essayed the role of a practical 
politician, but in his committee work and 


in his general administration he has aimed 
simply to accomplish that which would be 
best for the whole city. With sound com- 
mon sense and judgment his opinion on the 
business possibilities of a project is some- 
thing that has been eagerly sought. His 
position on the committee on cities has been 
productive of* good results to his ward and 
the city as a whole, and on state house and 
libraries, on both of which committees he was 
chairman, he has also had important work 
His position in the whole house has been a 
most enviable one, both from the kind of 
work which he has been called on to do and 
for the multitude of friends among the mem- 
bers whom he has had ready at all times to 
give him a hand in pressing matters home. 
Mr. Moore was born in Lempster, N. H., in 
1844, and was educated in the public schools. 
Since coming to Boston he served in the 
common council. He is engaged in the real 
estate business, acting as superintendent for 
certain large interests. He is a member of 
the G. A. R. and the Odd Fellows. 


Harry P. Morse. 


Harry P. Morse of Haverhill is credited 
with having as one of the possibilities cf 
the future a senatorial nomination in the 
4th Essex district, and there is no doubt 
among his fellow members that he will prove 
capable of filling it with ability when he 
casts his lot in that direction. He has been 
a member of the house since 1904 and dur- 
‘ng his term of service he has shown strength 
in-a number of different lines. Last year 
he was a member of the special committee 
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~ on the relations between employers and em- 


ployes and steered his craft successfully 
through the issues which that committee had 
to meet. The labor men declared themselves 
well satisfied with his work. He has served 
as clerk of the committee on banks and bank- 
ing with general fidelity, and has also been 


a member of the railroad committee. Dur- 
ing the last session he served again on the 
railroad committee, and branched out a 
little as clerk of the committee on taxation. 
Before his legislative career began he had 
served as selectman and overseer of the 
poor of the town of Bradford for five years. 
Then he went into the Haverhill board of 
aldermen and served for two years, 1901 and 
1902, the last year serving as chairman. In- 
deed he has run through so many different 
lines that all he has to do is to be mayor 
or senator to round out his career—noth- 
ing else, Mr. Morse during the past session 
has been down among the leaders in. the 
first division, and was made a monitor of 
the division. In business he is a box manu- 
facturer. He was born in Bradford in 1854 
and holds membership in the Masons, the 
Knights of Pythias, the Ancient Order of 
United Workmen, the Essex and Haverhill 
republican clubs. 


Emil J. Muehlig. 


Rep. Ennil J. Muehlig of Lawrence has 
served his first year as clerk of the commit- 
tee on public charitable institutions and 
with his associates has visited practically 
every insane hospital in the state. As every 
one of these institutions ask in their re- 
ports for more money for improvements and 


as every request of this kind has to be put 
into shape in a bill or resolve, one can 
readily realize that it is no small undertak- 
ing to keep things straight. That the mem- 
ber from the sixth Hssex district has suc- 
cessfully done this during his first term 
speaks well for him and can be referred to 


as one of the facts which contributed to the 


good work.of the committee as a whole. A 


mix up of papers on which everything de- 
pends can lead to no end of bother and de- 
lay in committee work as well as to fric- 
tion among the members. In politics Mr. 
Muehlig is a republican. He was born in 
Hoboken, N. J., in 1873 and his education is 
limited to that of the public schools supple- 
mented by a business college course. That 
he is not unfamiliar with the game of poli- 
tics may be instanced by the fact that he 
has served six years on the republican city 
committee of Lawrence. So far he has 
limited his fraternal enthusiasm to the In- 
dependent Order of Odd Fellows. 


Timothy S. Murphy. 


Timothy Sylvester Murphy is the general 
designation under which the representative 
to the general court from the 27th Middle- 
sex district is known. The full name was 
fully deserved, for Mr. Murphy was the man 
who secured for the cadets in Lowell the 
right to carry imitation firearms and drill 
with them. This is one of the things which 
does not on the face of it seem to amount 
to very much, but only those who have gone 
through the red tape and objections which 
always appear when an application of this 
sort is made can understand how much 
it really means. It caused him a good 
many anxious days of tog rolling of one sort 
or another before it was accomplished. The 
satisfaction which the whole affair has 
brought to» the interested people in Lowell 
has been regarded by the house as not a 
bit overdrawn considering the labor involved. 
Mr. Murphy as a first-year man -was really 


pretty successful. He got the clerkship of 
drainage, and was named on other incidental 
committees during the session. He was an 
upholder of all labor matters without a sin- 
gle break from the line. He is one of the 
young men of the house for he was born in 
1877 in Billerica. His education was se- 
cured at the public schools. He became in- 
terested in sports and has quite a reputa- 
tion as a bicycle rider. He is a member of 
the Young Men’s Catholic Institute, Divis- 
ion 2, A. O. H., democratic city committee, 
and is the originator of the Murphy cam- 
paign club in the new 16th Middlesex dis- 
trict. 


Arthur L. Nason. 


One of the most bitter legislative fights 
of the year was that which developed on 
the bill which sought to prevent the United 
Shoe Machinery company from doing busi- 
nes on the lease plan at present in vogue 
with that concern. Certain shoe manufac- 
turers, as well as shoe workers, believed 
that the system was radically wrong and 
that some remedial legislation should he 
passed which would curb what to them 
seemed to be an unjust method of transact- 
ing business. The bill was finally killed in 
the senate after it had been through a 
spell of hard sledding in the lower branch. 
Perhaps the most pergistent advocate of 
the passage of this bill was Arthur L. Nason 
of Haverhill, representing the 5th Essex dis- 
trict. Mr. Nason is a shoe worker himself, 
and he represented that branch of the busi- 
ness in the fight for the bill. He devoted 
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practically every minute of his time to this 
work. It became apparent to the other 
members of the house and senate very early 
in the year that this was the one thing 


which the Haverhill man desired to accom- 
plish. Such constant plugging has not been 
surpassed by any member of the legislature 
for years. Members were stmpped in the 
corridors, in the reading rooms and in every 
part of the state house by Mr. Nason, and 
were told his side of the question with all 
the zeal and eammestness that he could eg@n- 
mand. His work bore good fruit for the 
friends of the bill in the house, where it 
was finally passed along through fits various 
readings successfully. His influence in the 
upper branch, however, was not so potent 
and the shoe machinery people and their 
friends were able to put the measure down 
and out there: after a hard fight. He will 
probably renew the fight next session, and 
the other members of the house of 1907 
will be given an illustration of how a man 
should work on any proposition in the suc- 
cess of which he is interested. For a first- 
year man Mr. Nason fared very well in the 
matter of committee appointments. He was 
clerk of the committee on parishes and re- 
ligious societies and a member of the com- 
mittee on roads and bridges. He was born 
in Haverhill in 1872, was educated in the 
public schools and has always lived there, 
where he has done service for the republi- 
can party for some time as a member of 
the republican city committee. He is a 
member of the Central club and is promi- 
nently connected with the Odd Fellows. 


Francis T. Nelson. 


This is the second year of service which 
Francis T. Nelson of Upton, representing the 


10th Worcester 
Massachusetts 


district, 
legislature, 


has seen in the 
and the other 


members have come to regard him as a 
faithful and efficient servant of his people 
and the state as a whole. He is quiet and 
reserved, but almost any day during the 
past two sessions he could be found in his 
seat during the debates, or in the reading 
rooms during the recesses, talking over with 
other representatives the various matters 
which were coming up for consideration. He 
was always ready to listen to argument, 
and he generally has some new idea or some 
phase of the situation not previously con- 
sidered to bring forth which shed additional 
light on the methods and purposes of the 
man or men who were seeking the legisla- 
tion. He has served both years on the com- 
mittee on water supply, and that com- 
mittee has been one of the busiest of the 
entire legislature during those two years. 
The great problem of a water supply sys- 
tem which has been troubling the city of 
Springfield for some time was considered 
and disposed of by that committee at this 
session, and the man from Upton, together 
with the other members of the committe, 
settled the controversy in the end to the 
satisfaction of all parties concerned. His 
whole course on that committee has justi- 
fied the wisdom of the speaker in making 
the appointment. In his own town he had 
served a lengthy apprenticeship before he 
essayed to come to the state house. He has 
been town clerk of Upton for 17 years, and 
in that time has acquired an intimate knowl- 
edge of public affairs, as far as the smaller 
municipalities are concerned, which gave to 
him a peculiar fitness for his legislative work. 
Mr. Nelson was born in Upton November 
11, 1851, and was educated in the public 
schools and at Wilbraham academy. He is 
a straw hat packer by occupation, and is a 
member of the Masonic order. 


George H. Newhall. 


Rep. George H. Newhall, of Lynn, republi- 
can, has shown his fellow members of the 
committee on cities this session that he is 
an exvert on city finances. Having been 


president of the common council and a mem- 
of aldermen for 


ber of the board several 


years in his own city, he is able to speak 
authoritatively on such subjects as munici- 
pal debts and debt limits. There have been 
two cases this session where his knowledge 
has practically settled courses of procedure 
that the committee on cities finally adopted. 

The first was in the case of the city of 
Beverly that petitioned for authority to 
make loans .beyond the debt limit. Mr. 
they had borrowed beyond their debt limit 
was. He was told that it was impossible 
to ascertain, that the debt was incurred be- 
fore the debt limit law was passed for muni- 
cipal purposes of all sorts and was simply 
classified as debt, without specifying wheth- 
er it was for water, sewers or other perma- 
nent improvements which are not figured in 
in estimating a city debt limit, or for tem- 
porary matters that do enter into such com- 


pilations. 
The second case was that of the city of 
Newburyport which wanted to issue bonds 


to cover the defaleation of its former city 


treasurer. They took it for granted that 
they had borowed beyond their debt limit 


and wanted it amplified. In previous years 
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such general statements were accepted 
without question, as one may learn through 
the fact that both cities had been allowed 
to borrow outside the debt limit within a 
year or two. Mr. Newhall, however, believed 
that some definite knowledge was neces- 
sary and, at his suggestion, the committee 
made the city treasurers of these two places 
get up the data. In the Beverly case the of- 
ficial went back over the records for thirty 
years and prepared a statement of the num- 
ber, size, and kind of loans, which had 
been floated. He then presented the com- 
mittee with his data and a bill was intro- 
duced fixing the debt limit of Beverly at 
the sum figured out by him. So that from 
now on the claim cannot be made that the 
citizens of Beverly do not know where they 
are. 

In the Newburyport case the same pro- 
cedure was adopted. It showed that the 
city had paid so much money into its dif- 
ferent sinking funds that it was possible to 
borrow the amount needed and more without 
extending the debt limit. 

Mr. Newhall is quite prominent in secret 
orders, being a member of the Masons, Odd 
Fellows, Red Men, Knights of Pythias, 
Royal Arcanum and United Workmen. He 
was born in Lynn in 1850. 


William L. V. Newton. 


The real and original anti-race-suicide 


man of the legislature is William L. V. New- 
Long 


ton of South Boston. years before 


this became a topic of national discussion 
Mr. Newton took up the cudgels against 
those who aimed to make the lot of par- 
ents with children an uncomfortable one and 
in the legislature during the last year he 
introduced a resolve for a consideration of 
this problem. He also succeeded in having 
it given considerable careful attention by 
the legislature and then secured reference 
to the next general court. It was snatch- 
ing a brand from the burning to say the 
least. Not only did Newton thus devote a 
good part of his time to seeing that the 
children had a welcome into the world, but 
he also took up the labor of safeguarding 
them when growing up. ‘The fiery eloquence 
of Newton, who knew what he was talk- 
ing about, also helped to set the bill to 
regulate the attendance of minors at dance 
halls on the safe way. The speech which he 
made in the house when the bill was be- 
ing attacked may have been brusque but 
its very sincerity helped to win the day. 
Newton also is a believer in the election of 
United States senators by popular vote. The 
representative is one of the most conscien- 
tious men in the entire legislature. No 
man could have been more loyal to the pass- 
age of the overtime and 8-hour bills. tle 
also made a strong speech in behalf of the 
negroes on the Jamestown exposition re- 
solve and is a firm believer in the old adage: 
“Equal rights for all mankind.’’ He 
has none of the smug hypocrisy and sham 
diplomacy which go to make up a shrewd 
grafter and he is proud of it. Mr. New- 
ton was born in Boston in 1881, was edu- 
cated in the public;schools and is engaged 
in the produce business. He served three 
years in the Boston common council before 
coming to the house. This year he has 
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been a member of the committee on parish- 
es and religious societies. 


Arthur D. Norcross. 


Work on the committee on public ser- 
vice, especially as chairman, is not appre- 
ciated back in the districts as much as it 
should be, so the constituents of Rep. Ar- 
thur D. Noreross of Monson, representing the 


lst Hampden district, are likely to give him 
eredit on other subjects first. But the whole 
state should remember him for his work 
there this year. He took the chairmanship 
of this committee at the earnest solicitation 
of the speaker, and made a success of the 
work. The committee turned out to be more 
liberal regarding salary raises than had been 
anticipated, which made the task of the 
chairman all the more difficult. As chairman 
of the committee, Rep. Norcross stood out 
for what he thought was right, but when he 
was over-ruled, he retained the loyalty of 
the other members of the committee by neip- 
ing them out, with the result that after each 
bill had been settled the committee was 
more and more inclined to follow his leader- 
ship. His tactics had the final result of 
making the committee a very good one for 
the commonwealth, his policy being thor- 
oughly vindicated. Again, in the past year, 
he has shown his strong independence, not 
only on the redistricting committee, but on 
roll call after roll call, justifying his repu- 
tation of being one of the most independent 
members of the house. But his independence 
is of the refreshing kind. There is a good 
sized fund of logic back of his every vote, 
and if he takes occasion to wander from the 
beaten paths of partisanship now and then, 
it is because he has seen some defect in that 
partisanship which some of his fellow-mem- 
bers have overlooked. In the entire legisla- 
ture, it is safe to say, there is no man who 
possesses greater ability to read between the 
lines of a petition for legislation and find the 
real.motive which actuated the petitioner in 
presenting his case. This power of percep- 
tion has brought him to the point where he 
thinks that there are certain things radical- 
ly wrong in the civil service system—not in 
theory so much as in practice. When the 
governor vetoed the bill which exempted fire- 
men in certain cities from the provisions of 
the civil service regulations, Mr. Norcross, 
as chairman of the committee which origi- 
nally reported the bill, found himself up 
against the executive good and hard. He 
believed that his committee was right, how- 
ever, and he used all his powers of persua- 
sion to have the measure passed over the 
veto. He failed, but not until he had con- 
vinced a good portion of the house that even 
the governor might be mistaken. Mr. Nor- 
eross was born in Monson, November 7, 
1848. He is a graduate of the agricultural 
college at Amherst, and is a practical farm- 
er—but don’t try to unload any gilded sand- 
stones on him; he won’t buy. 


Edward H. O’Brien. 


It would really take a full page to enumer- 
ate the many things which Edward H. 
O’Brien of Worcester has done during his 
legislative career. It was O’Brien who com- 
pelled the judges to notify the prisoners in 
municipal. court hearings of their right to 
appeal to higher courts. He fought strenu- 
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ously the trustees of certain of the state 
institutions who refused to recognize the 
rights of children to be placed out in the 
homes of people of their own religious form 
of belief, whether they were Hebrews, Cath- 
olics or Protestants. For some years he has 
been fighting the Worcester Insane hospital 
trustees to compel them to turn their sew- 
erage into Worcester sewers, instead of al- 
lowing it to run out over the fields simply 
because of its value as a fertilizer and into 
Lake Quinsigamond. It was O’Brien who 
worked with Hoyle to help put through the 


bill for exemption of Worcester firemen 
from the present onerous and mis- 
understood civil service provisions. There 


are scores of other matters which could be 
easily enumerated. He was also very much 
interested in the bill to allow children in 
the private schools to ride for half fare, 
and also took a friendly part in pushing the 
bill for licensing firemen and engineers. His 
bill to allow independent companies to carry 
arms, when they received permission from 
the governor, was enacted. Mr. O’Brien 
introduced the bill to make it easier for 
cities to take over gas and electric planis. 
And all the time, as clerk of the 
committee on insurance, this young 
Worcester lawyer, who talks quietly 
but works hard, has been aiming to fix mat- 
ters so that people who put their all into in- 
surance shall get all that is coming to them. 
His activities in labor matters have always 
been pronounced, and during this last ses- 
sion he was particularly strong. The inter- 
ests of the labor people all over the state 
have received his careful attention. Politi- 
eally a democrat, Mr. O’Brien is regarded 
as one of the shrewdest and best thinking 


of the younger men who are coming to the 
front in the party. He is warm blooded, but 
he has the faculty of preserving his judg- 
ment in spite of his sympathies. He was 
born in Woburn in 1874 and was educated 
in the public schools and at Holy Cross col- 
lege. He is an attorney at law. His social 
memberships include the A. O. H., Fores- 
ters, Knights of Columbus, St. Stephen’s 
Total Abstinence association, Eagles and 
Suffolk club. 


M. Fred O’Connell. 


When a man is regarded as one of the 
most popular in an entire legislative body 
of 240 members, it is a fair surmise that 
there must be something back of it. When, 
furthermore, he is regarded as among the 
cleverest, it is an added honor. That is ex- 
actly the position which M. Fred O’Connell 
of Fitchburg occupies. A year ago as a first 
year man he came down and secured a place 
on the public lighting committee. He was a 
member of the famous minority which 
curbed the gas legislation that had been 
agreed on a year before by the legislature. 
In this his second year he has jumped with 
one bound to the position of clerk .of the 
judiciary committee, which is perhaps one 
of the prettiest little legal distinctions out- 
side the chairmanship of judiciary to be 
had. The best part of it all is that his pro- 
motion has brought about a feeling of ap- 
probation from his fellow members. But 
while he has been made a part of every 
big legislative thing done this session, he 
has not neglected his home section by any 


means. Single handed he took up the fight 
of his home section against the water meter 
bill which some enthusiasts wished to in- 
flict on the city. It was backed by some of 
the biggest men in the legislature, and some 
of them were his personal friends, but 
O’Connell went to work and had the favor- 
able report of the committee on water sup- 
ply turned down. Its passage would 
have meant that would have 


Fitchburg 


been plunged into hundreds of  thou- 
sands of dollars expense for meters 
which it did not want. LEA Wase a: 


great piece of work. Mr. O’Connell is a 
lawyer, having graduated from the Boston 
University law school. He is a newspaper 
man of standing and ability. Born in Hope- 
dale in 1870, he has no reason to feel other 
than satisfied with the advances he has al- 
ready made in the world. 


Hugh H. O’Rourke. 


Hugh O’Rourke of Worcester, represent- 
ing the 19th Worcester district, has gone 
through this session as the friend of the 
Worcester children. A man who is willing to 
bring down 300 children or more and devote 
an entire day to taking them around the 
city, paying all their expenses, must have 
a pretty good-sized heart, and that is the 
way the house has taken up O’Rourke. He 
is deserving of it. The last session has 
been an interesting one for this Worcester 
member. His public health committee, for 
instance, brought forward a pretty dras- 
tic patent medicine bill which provides that 


people shall not be dosed with preparations 
unless they have a chance at least to know 
the proportion of alcohol in them. It repre- 
sents an agitation which has been going on 
for some time. Again the long fight of 
years which O’Rourke has been making with 
the idea that trolley cars should be provided 
with lifting jacks in cases of accidents, and 
also for a better style of fenders has been 
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crowned with success. Year after year the 
Worcester man has brought forward this 
proposition, and while he has heretofore 
been turned down he displayed as much ac- 
tivity each succeedimg session. It is a ques- 
tion if he would not have beaten the railroad 
commissioners in the end, and so they capit- 
ulated. This year the big corporations which 
have been fighting his plan for years, al- 
lowed a bill to go through making an ap- 
propriation for the specific purpose of inves- 
tigating fenders and the use of lifting jacks. 
It has been a great big victory for Hugh 
O’Rourke. The representative was born in 
Worcester in 1868. He was educated in the 
public schools and is a druggist. He is 
prominent in the Knights of Columbus, the 
Royal Arcanum and the Knights of Labor. 


Frank E. Packard. 


As elerk of the committee on banks and 
banking during the recent session, Frank E. 
Packard of Brockton, representing the 9th 
Plymouth district, has been brought more 
prominently into the limelight than he was 
a year ago. In the house of 1905 he was 
clerk of the committee on education—a 
position which, while important to a cer- 
tain degree, did not offer so many oppor- 
tunities to the other members of the house 
to get a line on the merits and capaoilities 
of those who served on that committee. Mr. 
Packard being of a retiring disposition was 
known to those who came into close con- 
tact with him a year ago as a safe and sane 
legislator, one not inclined to burst forth 
into eloquence on the slightest provocation, 
but a man who made a pretty thorough 
study of the matters which came before his 
committee and who voted for what appeared 
to him to be for the best interests of the 
whole commonwealth. This year his posi- 
tion on the banks and banking committee 
brought him into close relations with the 
governor. It was before this committee that 
the governor’s recommendation for a change 
in the makeup of the savings bank commis- 
sion was heard, and the ease with which 
that recommendation was adopted by the 
legislature is ample proof that the commit- 
tee did its work thoroughly and well. His 
activity along this line helped him out ma- 
terially when matters affecting his district 
were under consideration, as was instanced 
a little later in the session when the Brock- 
ton ship canal proposition was before the 


house. Mr. Packard has had an eventful 
eareer. Born in Kingston in 1857, he was 
educated in Brockton schools and at Am- 
herst. He became a school teacher upon 


leaving Amherst, and in the pursuit of his 
ehosen vocation traveled over a good part 
of the world, having charge of a school for 


some time He afterwards re- 


in Syria. 
turned to Brockton and took up insurance 


there, in which business he is at present 
engaged. This year he retained the clerk- 
ship of the committee on education, to 
which he was appointed during his first 
year, and as has been noted above received 
an appointment to the committee on banks 
and banking, being subsequently elected to 
the clerkship of that body. In social life he 
is a Mason and is also prominent in several 
social clubs in Brockton, 
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Joseph A. Parks. 


As a man who has worked in the mill him- 
self and who knows all the conditions which 
surround labor in those centers of activity, 
Joseph A. Parks has been the right-hand 
man of Sam Ross on the labor committee 
on Beacon hill and in all agitations on mill 
matters. The 10th Bristol district has never 
had a more conscientious servant. Parks 
admits frankly that labor matters have en- 
grossed almost all of his attention, though 
he did give Willetts a good hand on his bill 


for the weekly payment of county em- 
ployes. Mr. Parks can honestly claim, 
though, to have particularly distinguished 


himself when the senate overtime rider for 
the minor’s bill came in. It was a very 
pretty argument which the supporters of 
this scheme made to the house, and for a 
time it looked as if they might carry the 
day. It was at this critical point that 
Parks took the floor and made one of the 
best speeches of the year. He exposed 
clearly just what would be apt to happen if 
this was added to the minors’ bill. He said 
the people wanted the women who bore the 
children, as well as the children themselves, 
protected, and that the adoption of this 
would be the shutting of the door. The re- 
sult was the house refused to accept the 


amendment and fhe day was saved. Mr. 
Parks was born in England in 1877, and 
was educated in the public schools. He has 


been a cotton mill employe, but is now in 
the insurance business. He has the com- 


and that will 
his return, 


the 


house, 
in the event of 
to secure what the labor people desire next 
year. 


plete respect of 
make it easier, 


W. Rodman Peabody. 
It will be some years before Rep. W. Rod- 


. man Peabody of Cambridge will forget the 


labors of the session of 1906. Few men 
have been kept more constantly before the 
public gaze, especially of the metropolitan 
district, than Mr. Peabody, and perhaps few 
men of the house of this year have freely 
submitted themselves to so much hostile 
eriticism. The criticism was bound to come 
and the Cambridge man courageously took 
it on. As a member of the committee on 
metropolitan affairs it fell to his lot not only 
to defend and fight through measures of par- 
amount interest and importance, but he had 
to do more than his share of the drafting of 
those measures. As chairman of the com- 
mittee on metropolitan affairs he reported 
the governor’s bill for a police commission 
and an excise board for Boston. It was 
hard work to get measures that exactly car- 
ried out the governor’s ideas and did injury 
to no one, but the splendid vote in house 
and senate must have recompensed the 
Cambridge representative for his labors. A 
more difficult and troublesome contest, be- 
cause there was a more persistent and well- 
defined opposition, came in relation to the 
Cambridge subway bill. Here Mr. Peabody 
was practically on trial for his political life. 
Cambridge had declared against an elevated 
structure, and wanted a subway system. 
The L road had authority to go ahead with 
the elevated structure, but was willing to 
build subways if the legislature would au- 
thorize the change and pass fair legislation. 
But a little strip of elevated structure in 


the West End of Boston threatened to de- 
feat the entire legislation. Cambridge 
would then have had forced on her what she 
didn’t want, and of course, no one would be 
to blame save Mr. Peabody of Cambridge, 
chairman cf the very committee which con- 
sidered the matter. Success crowned his 
efforts here, however, and the_ senatorial 
district, which was certainly not mapped 
out to keep Mr. Peabody from the state sen- 


ate, practically awaits his pleasure. He has 
already started his campaign for the seat in . 
the upper branch, and he will have no oppo- 
sition in his own party. 

Without reflecting on the previous two 
years he spent in the lower branch, it is 
still a fair statement that Mr. Peabody de- 
veloped greatly during the past session. He 
has lost something of his prior reserve, and 
this has been a good loss, both for the man 
himself and for the house. For a few weeks 
last summer Mr. Peabody was a candidate 
for the speakership of the house. He re- 
fused to take his candidacy too seriously, 
however, and shortly withdrew in favor of 
Rep. Walker. After championing as stren- 
uously as he did the cause of Mr. Walker. 
the committee places which Speaker Cole 
gave him, were more than a passing tribute 
to his worth and efficiency. He has justi- 
fied the speaker’s judgment in this direction, 
however, and it is to be hoped that the 
public service will not lose him for some 
years to come. As’ intimated above, Mr. 
Peabody has served three years from the ist 
Middlesex district, and was a member of 
the special recess committee on railroads 
and street railway laws. 


Pierre F. Peloquin. 


The French delegation in the house of 
representatives has been larger this year 


than in some time, but in spite of the addi- 
tions to the class, Pierre F. Peloquin of the 
Fall River in the 11th Bristol district still 
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stands as one of the most prominent. His 
lengthy term of service in the house of 
itself has given him a standing and import- 
ance, but in addition the ability of the man, 
his general dignity of carriage and his tact 
and diplomacy, wtih a bit of courtliness, 
have all helped to hold him in the foreground. 
Mr. Peloquin as a member of the house has 
always voted on the side of the labor men. 
He has not made any fuss over his position 
on labor matters, but has quietly gone his 
way doing all in his power to help along 
the cause. He is proud of the great textile 
schools in Fall River. They are in a way 
a monument to his service in the ‘legisla- 
ture. From the first he sought a position 
on the committee on education in order that 
he might look after them, and as chairman 
of the committee his value has steadily in- 
creased. Time and time again he has been 
offered additional committee places of im- 
portance, but he has steadily refused each 
speaker. He has always felt that to do jus- 
tice to the educational work he did not want 
any other alliance. Because of this con- 
centration of effort he has been able each 
year to fairly overwhelm: doubting mem- 
bers with information when the spirit of cur- 
tailment has arisen and the funds for the 
schools have been in danger. He was born 
on Sorel, Canada, and graduated from Mon- 
treal college. In Fall River he is president 
of the Lafayette bank. He is a merchant. 


Michael F. Phelan. 


Modest and unasuming at all times, Mich- 
ael F. Phelan of Lynn, the representative 
from the 12th Essex district, has plainly 
demonstrated to the legislature as a whole 
that the loud trumpet is not always a neces- 
sity to attract attention. Mr. Phelan came 
into the house a year ago without any pre- 
liminary announcements. It was known that 
he was a Harvard man and an attorney at 
law, but that is a description which can be 
applied to quite a number of men in a legis- 
lative way. Before his first term was halt 
over, though, he had made his mark for sane, 
conservative ideas on legislation. When his 
second year began and he was given an ap- 
pointment to the committee on the judiciary, 
the prize committee from a legal standpoint 
in the house, it seemed the only natural 
and proper course for the new speaker to 
take. Of his work-on that committee this 
year none but words of praise have been 
heard. It was Mr. Phelan, who, of all the 
men in the house, can properly claim to have 
secured the greatest amount of credit out of 
the presentation of the anti-bucket shop bill. 
In support of that bill he made one of the 
cleverest speeches of the whole year. It was 
the ablest presentation of the day. He is 
just the sort of a representative that any 
section of the state might feel proud to have 
credited to it. Although a democrat he is 
one of the fortunate men who have the 
courage to stand up and view things from 4 
standpoint of what is best for all, without 


any entangling alliances. He was among 
the men selected to take part in the clos- 
ing exercises and his speech there was a 
pretty effort in every way. Mr. Phelan was 
born in Lynn in 1875. He received his early 
education in the public schools, and grad- 
uated from Harvard in 1897. Three years 
later, he finished at the law school of that 


university and took up the practice of his 
profession in his home city. Last year he 
served on the committee on public health. 


Amos A. Phelps. 


Amos A. Phelps, the representative fron 
the 4th Plymouth district, was known through 
his first year as the man who had won the 
town from the socialists and it was a dis- 
tinction in itself. This year, his second on 
Beacon hill, he has become known because 
of the work he has done in legislative mat- 
ters and it has been of a high standard. As 
a member of the committees on roads and 
bridges and Federal relations he has been 
able to serve his section well. His work on 
the federal relations committee on the 
Jamestown exposition resolve was of vital 
interest, not only to Rockland, but to every 
other shoe town in that district. The whole 
New England shoe trade in the southern 
district was trembling in the balance over 
the question as to whether Massachusetts 
would recognize the Jamestown exposition. 
There are two things that men cannot afford 
to quarrel over—one is religion and the other 
is local pride. Phelps sagely advised 2 
proper representation of the state at James- 
town, and as a result Massachusetts drum- 
mers, who found themselves pleading for a 
chance to open their packing cases, were 
welcomed gladly throughout the southern 
states. Thus in a most direct way Mr. 
Phelps looked after his district. On the 


roads and bridges committee he also worked 
for a number of local ideas and he gave 
attention to 


considerable the automobile 


bill. Mr. Phelps was born in* Rockland in 
1867 and was educated. in the Rockland 
scnools. He was for several years a member 
of the school committee before coming to 
Beacon hill. He is in the real estate and 
insurance business. 


Stephen W. Phillips. 


Stephen W. Phillips of Salem represented 
the 17th Essex district in the house for the 
second year. During his first term, Speak- 
er Frothingham put Mr. Phillips on the 
committee on street railways before which 
came the important merger and interurban 
bills of that year which occasioned more 
controversy than any other two measures 
of the session, finally being disposed of 
through reference to the special recess 
committee. Mr. Phillips evinced great in- 
terest in these questions and was one of 
the foremonst interrogaters of witnesses be- 
fore the committee. He wanted all the basic 
facts and never hesitated to search for them. 
In order that he might be thoroughly ground- 
ed in the subject, it is understood that Mr. 
Phillips gave much time to the study of 
railroad and street railway law, here and 
elsewhere, during the recess, and his 
speeches on the floor of the house during 
the session of the current year evidenced the 
result of this preparation. Speaker Cole did 
not return Mr. Phillips to the street rail- 
way committee, assigning him to one of 
the lesser committees. While this may have 
been a temporary disappointment to the 
Salem man, his constituents and the people 
of the state generally have been the gainers, 
in that Mr. Phillips was thus able to give 
closer attention to general legislation and 
to give much of his time to the scrutiny of 


measures which otherwise might have 
passed unnoticed. Mr. Phillips is gifted in 
debate and clings with commendable tenaci- 
ty to his point. There was a marked im- 


provement in his style of speech this year 
over that of last; a little less of personal 
positiveness, a little more of consideration 
for the views of others. 


Few of the young 


members of the house were better known 
and none more zealous in caring for the 
interests of constituents. Mr. Phillips was 
born in Honolulu in 1873. He completed the 
academic course at Harvard in 1895, and 
three years later was graduated from its 
law school, was admitted to the bar and has 
since been practicing law. He early showed 
an interest in politics and served in the 
common council of Salem two years, 1903 
and 1904, immediately thereafter being sent 
to the house. 


John H. Pickford. 


John H. Pickford, a first-year Worcester 
man who at home is building contractor, 
can honestly lay claim to a large part of 
the agitation which has been current on 
Beacon Hill during the past _ session 
calling for a more businesslike administra- 
tion of the public charitable institutions 
of the state. A few days after the legis- 
lature came together he was appointed on 
the public charitable institutions committee 
and he received a number of congratula- 
tions. This is regarded as one of the most 
interesting committees of the whole legis- 
lature. He-was told by his fellow mem- 


bers that all he would have to do would 
be to visit state institutions at the expense 
of the state, eat good dinners and follow 
the orders of the superintendents and 
boards of trustees. Pickford did not say 
anything to those who congratulated. him, 
but down in his own heart he must have 
reached a different conclusion. Certain it 
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is that a change was apparent his first trip 
out. He found other men on the committee 
who were also against the old method and 
who thought there should be a change. The 
superintendent of the first institution vis- 
ited wanted an appropriation for a new 
building. Pickford wanted to know what 
figures he had. The man smiled and said 
none had been made but he thought the 
amount asked would cover it. Pickford 
then asked for his ideas and told him he 
was about $5000 out of the way. Then he 
asked to look at some recent work which 
had been done and told the man frankly 
that the state was not getting a fair deal 
on it. This was the keynote of his ser- 
vice on the committee. Before he finished 
he and his associates had brought about 
a system of competitive bids of filed speci- 
fications and other changes with the idea 
of safeguarding the money which the state 
was spending. The net value of his serv- 
ices to the state on this committee would 
run up to a pretty high figure. Locally he 
helped to give the Worcester insane in- 
stitution the liveliest going over they have 
had in some time. Simply out of his own 
business experience he called a halt on the 
unbusinesslike methods of doing things 
which the state was being made to stand 
for. The institution managers do not want 
him back again and their reason can be 
well appreciated. John Pickford was born 
in Manville, R. I., in 1849. He was ed- 
ucated in the public schools. He is a build- 
ing contractor and a member of the City 
Republican Club and the Odd Fellows. 


Nathan H. 


Rep. Nathan H. Poor of Danvers, a demo- 
erat, found himself assigned for this, his 
first year in the legislature, to the commit- 
tee on towns. There have been no town divi- 
sion fights this year and, as these are about 
the only contested matters that come be- 
fore this committee, Mr. Poor has not had 
the strenuous work to attend to that some 
of the members have had thrust upon them. 
However, such as it has been he has given 
it the same careful consideration that he 
has pursued in his own personal business 
which has resulted in placing him, at 65 
years of age, a successful business man re- 
tired from the active duties of conducting 
a large morocco manufacturing industry. 

Aside from the work of his own commit- 
tee, Mr. Poor has helped his associate, Mr. 


Poor. 


Putnam, to vrocure the passage of the bill to 
allow his town to vote once more on the 
question of accepting the settlement of the 
long standing Danvers water question pro- 
posed by the previous legislature. The price 
to be paid by the trustees of the Danvers 
insane hospital to the town for water sup- 
plied has been in abeyance some five or six 
years and last year the legislature author- 
ized a settlement. The town voted to ac- 
cept this settlement, but the _ trustees 
claimed there was a flaw in the vote and 
wanted to put in an independent supply. 
Now, however, the town is to have another 
opportunity. Mr. Poor is an active mem- 
ber of the Red Men and United Workmen 
organizations. 


Samuel L. Porter. 


Samuel lL. Porter of Amesbury has rep- 
resented the 1st Essex district in the house 
for three years and is in line for further 
public service. During the past two sessions 
he has been brought conspicuously to the 
fore through his connection with the com- 
mittee on roads and bridges, of which he 
was chairman, and which had to deal with 
the automobile question, a subject that con- 
tipnes to grow in importance with the 
increase of the use of motor vehicles. Rec- 
ognizing the public interest in the use and 
control of this means of locomotion, Gov. 
Guild took occasion to give it inaugural at- 
tention, recommending certain changes in 
the law. Some of these Porter’s committee 
incorporated in the bill, while others were 
left for future consideration, notably the 
disposition of fines and fees. Recent oc- 
currences, the holding up of machines by 
country officials for the sake of the fee, 
are likely to bring about a change in this 
respect. The bill, which was in charge of 
Mr. Porter, however, made _ reasonable 
changes in the law, treating the use of mo- 
tor vehicles in a saner manner. A law, pe- 
titioned for by Mr. Porter and championed 
by him, is hoped to be of benefit to school 
teachers. By means of this act they will be 
able to secure employment without the pay- 
ment of a fee and the loss of a given percent- 
age of their saiaries, now often too small. 
The law requires the state board of educa- 
tion to open a registry for teachers free 
of cost, which at all times shall be open to 


school superintendents and school commit- 
tees seeking the services of teachers. Here- 
tofore, teachers registering with private em- 
ployment: bureaus had to pay’a fee of $2 
and in case of securing employment through 
this agency, had to pay 5 percent of their 
salary. Mr. Porter was also a member of 
the committee on military affairs and as 
such manifested great interest in this sub- 
ject. The committee this year secured a 
number of perfecting changes in the act 
of last year, and also secured a change in 
the tenure of office of brigadier generals and 
colonels, limiting the former to seven years 
and the latter to five years. Porter took a 
prominent part in the debate on these mat- 
ters, particularly the automobile and the 
tenure of office bills. Mr. Porter was born 
in Portland, Me., Nov. 10, 1869, but has 
spent most of his life in Amesbury, where 
he is closely identified with the business, so- 
cial and military life of the community. He 
was a member of Company B, 8th regiment, 
and saw service in the Spanish war. He 
holds membership in the Sons of Veterans, 
is a Knight Templar, an Odd Fellow, a 
member of the Hssex Republican club, of 
the Republican Club of Massachusetts, of 
the Veteran Firemen and the A. & N. U. 


Elmer C. Potter. 


The session of 1906 closed with Elmer 
C. Potter ranking as one of the big men of 
the house. To every member of long standing 
there comes naturally an increase of pres- 
tige among his fellow membkers. Mr. Potter, 
who has been in the house since 1903, nat- 
urally profited in that way and during the 
last session was on the judiciary committee 
and got the chairmanship of the federal re- 
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lations committee. ‘Those who served on 
committees with him appreciated his ability 
but he was not one of the fireworks mem- 
bers of the house and had established a 
pretty strict rule of not saying anything 
unless he knew the subject in hand. For 
that reason it is interesting to record that 
the last part of the session gave the whole 
house a chance to assess the executive abil- 
ity of Mr. Potter as speaker of the house 
and it did it with genuine enthusiasm. Mr. 
Potter in fact showed himself as one of 
the ablest presiding officers which the house 
had. Wholly without any preparation,- ne 


Cole 
brib- 
ery report. He had appeared only occas- 
ionally before, but Mr. Cole declared he was 
satisfied that the house would be in sate 
hands. Then for several days, almost all 
the time he held the gavel, he showed diz- 
nity, fairness and parliamentary ability ot 
no mean value, receiving the commendation 
of his fellow members and the speaker 
himself congratulated the Worcester man 
on the way he had guided the house. It 
was not all easy sailing by any means, for 
there were clashes in the house of no in- 
considerable size, but he met them all with 
success. His work on the judiciary com- 
mittee this year was of a high quality. 
Well versed in the theory as well as the 
practice of the law, he was an anchor it 
all times in legal discussions. He also de- 
serves not a little credit for having stood 
against the proposition to keep the state 
from ta&king part in the Jamestown ex- 
position, a proposition which was wrong 
from a sentimental as well as a business 
standpoint. As chairmin of the committee 
on federal relations, he saw the dangers to 
the trade of the state and worked hard for 
the appropriation to the end. Mr. Potter 
was born in Framingham in 1868. He was 
educated in the public schools and gradu- 
ated from Dartmouth in 1892. He was a 
teacher at Peekskill, N. Y., till 1895, and 
in Worcester till 1898, when he was ad- 
mitted to the bar and hegan the practice 
of law in Worcester. 


was called to the 


ehair by 
during the discussion of the famous 


Speaker 


Maurice J. Power. 


Maurice J. Power, one of the influential 
democratic members of the house, this year 
completed his fourth term as the repre- 
sentative from the 5th Suffolk district, hav- 
ing been a member in the sessions of 1903- 
04-05, as well as the current session. Dur- 
ing all these periods his committee appoint- 
ments have manifested the appreciation of 
the presiding officers. He has served on 
military affairs, insurance, libraries, and this 
year on harbors and public lands. By train- 
ing and experience, he was specially quali- 
fied for two of the appointments, having 
served his state and country as a member 
of the 9th regiment, and being engaged 
actively in the insurance business. Mr. 
Power is a fluent speaker and an apt de- 
bater, so that his voice has frequently been 
heard on the floor of the house. Earnest, 
conscientious, forceful and direct, he always 
commanded attention and respect. He made 
a splendid fight against the report of the 
committee on cities in regard to the height 
of buildings in Charlestown, the portion 
of Boston which he represented, Although 
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his fight was a losing one, his presentation 
of the case was able and he rallied a sub- 
stantial vote to his support. The defeat of 
the bill was accomplished, not so much be- 
cause his arguments were met on the issue, 
but because the legislature had delegated 


the power in the matter to a commission, 
which had decided against the project. Mr. 
Power also took an active part in the bill 
relative to the tenure of officers of the mili- 
tia, supporting the bill and placing before 
the house considerable documentary evidence 
furnished by officers now in the service. He 
was also prominent in the debate on the re- 
districting bill, which materially effected 
the senatorial district in which he resides. 
So well has he represented his constitutents 
there is little doubt but that further honors 
and service await him. He was born in 
Boston, July 24, 1872, was educated in pri- 
vate and public schools, and is engaged in 
the insurance business. Before coming to 
the house he served two years in the Bos- 
ton common council. 


Melvin B. Putnam. 


Melvin B. Putnam of Danvers, represent- 
ing the 10th Hssex district, was a first-year 
man in the house but he accomplished much 
for his district, being largely instrumental 
in bringing about a settlement of the Dan- 
vers water controversy, a dispute between 
the trustees of the Danvers insane asylum 
and the local authorities that had occupied 
the attention of the general court for a 
number of years. Mr. Putnam was a mem- 
ber of the town committee, which had 
charge of the matter last year, and this to 


a considerable degree led to his nomina- 
tion and election. The trustees of the insti- 
tution disputed the town’s ratification of the 
bill passed by the last legislature, while the 
local authorities contended that the action 
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of the town meeting had been proper and le- 
gal. In order, however, that there might 
be no doubt, Mr. Putnam introduced a bill 
to ratify the action of the town meeting, 
which bill has since become law, and the 
dispute of years settled, so far as the legis- 
lature is concerned. The trustees are now 
authorized to make a contract with the town 
to supply the asylum with water for’a pe- 
riod of 20 years and to pay for the water 
used since the expiration of the former con- 
tract, and have settled in full payment to 
May 26, 1906. This was the one matter 
in which he was particularly interested, 
anl he has many times expressed his grati- 
tude to his fellow members for their assist- 
ance in this great fight. Mr. Putnam’s initial 
year in the legislature has, therefore, been 
successful, viewed from the standpoint ot 
his immediate constituents, but in the larg- 
er sense he has been equally valuable to the 
state as a whole. After a long period of ac- 
tivity in town affairs and politics Mr. Put- 
nam was able to bring to the duties of his 
office the knowledge gained through experi- 
ence. Years of life and endeavor gave a 
mental poise, which was demonstrated in 
several of the trying periods of the session. 
His acts were always conservative and he 
was never swayed by sentiment. Mr. Put- 
nam was born in Danvers on April 8, 1845. 
After leaving school he engaged in the shoe 
business, from which he is now retired. He 
is a Mason and Odd Fellow, and has in the 
past served for a period of years as trustee 
of the Peabody Institute of Danvers. He 
was for several years a member of the re- 
publican town committee and has worked 
on many other important committees con- 
nected with public interests, 


John H. Quinlan. 


John H. Quinlan, one of the Boston dem- 
ocracy with the confidence of his party and 


completed this year his 
sixth consecutive session as a member of the 


his constituents, 


lower branch of the legislature. He was 
sent to the general court from the 4th Suf- 
folk district, Charlestown, in 1901 and has 
encountered little or no opposition with 
each recurring election. If one were to 
seek the causes for this uniform political 
success, one would have to go elsewhere 
than to the public galleries of the house of 
representatives. The visitors to the gal- 
leries become more or less acquainted with 
members prominent in debate, the reports 
of whose speeches find space in the public 
prints. If success in public affairs depend- 
ed upon public utterance, Quinlan would be 
among the lost and forgotten as he rarely, if 
ever, ventures into the realm of speech-mak- 
ing, at least on the hill. But Mr. Quinlan 
knows the ways of legislation, the value of 
personal contact and acquaintance, of at- 
tention to the work of his own and all com- 
mittees, of care for the interests of his con- 
stituents, of being recorded, of being in his 
place at the important moment—in brief, of 
attending to business and leaving the speech- 
making to those so inclined. His success 
has been attained through a personal study 
of conditions, by learning through observa- 
tion and inquiry the will of the people, and 
by bringing his own view to accord there- 
with. During his term of office, Mr. Quin- 
lan has served on a number of important 


committees, among them being street rail- 
ways, the governor’s message on the same, 
and public health. He was born in Boston, 
Feb. 29, 1864, and has therefore, missed the 
pleasure of celebrating his birthday annual- 
ly. He attended the public schools and 
Comer’s Commercial college. He has always 
taken an active part in politics and is, or 
course, high in the councils of his party. 
He is a member of the A. O. H., of the 
Thorndike and Alert associations, the F. M. 
T. A. & L., and the Bunker Hill democratic 
club. 


John Quinn, Jr. 

John Quinn, Jr., once merely ship broker 
and legislator, now barrister, ship broker 
and legislator, has served seven years in 
the lower branch of the state legislature, 
three years in the upper branch and two 
years in the common council of the city ot 
Boston. His political contests in the 7th 
Suffolk representative district, where he had 
indulged in the annual pastime of defeating 
the ‘‘machine”’ candidates, form an interest- 
ing chapter in the political annals of the 
good old city of Boston. They call him 
“Honest” John Quinn. His constituents have 
seconded that for some time but his oppo- 
nents strive to make it appear that the 
designation ‘‘Honest’ came only from the 
‘“‘Hon.’’ he secured as a member of the state 
senate. But the opposition has had to sit 
on the curb many a night while John's 
friends were loudly acclaiming a new vic- 
tory. John is a thorough legislator. He is 
a thorough stevedore. They say he’s going 
to make a good lawyer. Within a month or 
so he has been admitted to the bar. This 
speaks volumes for the man’s industry and 
perseverance, to say nothing of his brain 
power. A law student could not have se- 
lected a more “‘interfering’’ district, for Mr. 
Quinn’s constituents have many needs. He 
has never failed to attend to them and has 
freely given up hours of his time to the 
unfortunate of the old South Cove when 
more “important”? legislators would have 
hung out the ‘“‘busy’”’ card. Rep. Quinn has 
developed greatly during his terms of ser- 
vice at the state house. He is not, by na- 
ture, as quick as lightning, but he is steady 
and sure, and therefore quite, if not more, 
effective. Successive legislators have recog- 
nized his abilities and no democrat in recent 
years has been honored with committee 
places .of greater or higher import. Speaker 
Cole, for example, placed him on the com- 
mittee on rules and retained him on the im- 
portant committee on railroads. ~ As inti- 
mated above he served in the common 
council in 1891 and ’92. Then he went to 
the house when during 1893 and ’94 he served 
on the committees on rapid transit and elec- 
tions. He was a member of the state sen- 
ate in 1895, 796, and ’97, serving on the com- 
mittees on banks and banking, metropoli- 
tan affairs, woman suffrage, rules, redis- 
tricting and the special committee on the 
investigation of the Norfolk county court 
house affair. He returned to the house in 
1902 and served during the following three 
years, during which period he was given plac- 


es on the committees on railroads, rules and 
the special committee on the readjustment of 
the salaries of state and county officials. With 
this year, therefore, he has completed 10 
years of service on Beacon hill and has been 
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signally honored throughout his service. He 
has spoken for and defended the reports of 
his committees, especially the committee on 
railroads, with marked ability, and has ever 
stood well with his colleagues on both sides 
of the house and with the presiding officer. 
He was given additional honors this year 
when he was called upon to preside at the 
closing ceremonies, being the first demo- 
crat to be so honored in more than 30 years. 
He was also given a place on the special 
recess committee on taxation. Hence the 
influence which he has quietly wielded in 
the legislature. His return to the lower 
branch is expected. 


Herbert S. Riley. 


Herbert S. Riley of Woburn has repre- 
sented the 28th Middlesex district in the 
lower branch of the legislature for the past 
three sessions and was this year made 
house chairman of the committee on con- 
stitutional amendments by Speaker Cole. Mr. 
Riley is an ardent believer in the present 
form of the constitution and has stoutly op- 
posed any change, although several were 
suggested in petitions during the session. 
While the house did not take Mr. Riley’s 
view of the case in all instances, his posi- 
tion was ultimately sustained by the legis- 
lature. He is’ conservative, believing 
that time and the evolution of affairs will 
show the way and that it is not sane or safe 
to unduly force matters. Mr. Riley took 
prominent part in the debates this year on 


the bill to pension judges of  pro- 
bate, and several other matters op- 
posing the passage om this measure. Dur- 


ing the session of 1904, Mr. Riley served on 
the committee on taxation, and the follow- 
ing year was assigned to the committee on 
metropolitan affairs. This year he _ also 
served on the redistricting committee, being 
one of the Middlesex members who wanted 
to keep the county apart from affiliation 
with any other county, so far as the district 
territory was concerned. This plan, under 
the new plans, failed of accomplishment in 
the main, but the Woburn man _ succeeded 
in getting what he was after so far as his 
immediate locality was concerned. The 
senatorial district in which Mr. Riley re- 
sides and which, it is said, a large number 
of constituents would have Mr. Riley repre- 
sent, has several candidates, but the 
Woburn representative is making a 
strong, aggressive fight and his_ stock 
is looking up at yresent writins. 
Mr. Riley was peculiarly equipped with 
a knowledge of local affairs and the 
needs of a municipality before com- 
ing to the law making branch of the 
state government. He was born in Wo- 
burn in 1859, attended the public schools 
there, was graduated from Tufts college 
in 1882, taught school for a period and then 
became a member of the bar. For 11 years 


he was a member of the school committee 
and chairman for five years, while for 14 
years he was a member of the republican 
city committee, being chairman for nine 
years. 


Bradley M. Rockwood. 
Bradley M. Rockwood of Franklin repre- 
sented the 10th Norfolk district in the house 
tor the first time. Although new to the 
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modus operandi of legislation, he soon ac- 
quainted himself with the course of proced- 
ure and proved the wisdom of his constitu- 
ents’ choice. Mr. Rockwood may be classed 
among the ‘“safe’’ legislators; his business 
training and native qualitiies have tended 
to make him view all questions in an un- 
impassioned manner, to take things calmly, 
to give full weight to all phases of a propo- 
sition, to be swayed little, if any, by senti- 
mentality in so far as the determination 
of vital questions is concerned, and to de- 
cide and vote in accordance with his judg- 
ment. He did not give members much op- 
portunity to estimate his calibre through 
public debate or speech making, but suffi- 
cient was gleaned from his daily bearing 
and conversation to place him among the 
worthies. His committee associates, those 
of public health, learned to give heed to 
his opinion and to be influenced by his 
judgment. On this committee he took more 
than an ordinary interest in the bill rela- 
tive to the pollution of the waters of the 
Charles river. This bill came from the Wal- 
tham end, and as presented would have 
worked an absolute hardship to the manu- 
facturers in the Franklin man’s section. He 
got the two factions together, however, 
worked out a satisfactory solution of the 
trouble, and the bill went through both 
branches with hardly a dissenting voice. 
He seemed peculiarly to appreciate 
the responsibility and dignity of the 
office of representative and to treat public 
questions with individual and careful con- 
sideration. Although this year marks his 
initial venture into larger fields of pub- 


has for 
years been identified with public affairs. His 


Mr. Rockwood many 


lie service, 
active membership in the Home Market 
club has kept him in close touch with the 
doings of the times, while his services to 
his township have been in demand for a 
number of years. He has been a member 
of the republican town committee for five 
years, registrar for 12 years, and select- 
man for three years. His interest in poli- 
tics is further evidenced by being a member 
of the executive committee of the Norfolk 
club and his membership in the Republican 
Club of Massachusetts and his social and 
fraternal proclivities by his membership in 
the high degrees of Masonry. His standing in 
the business world is well known as he is one 
of the state’s prominent woolen manufac- 
turers... There is no doubt that the people 
of his district will return him to the house 
next year. 


Samuel Ross. 


Certainly no labor leader is better known 
or more highly respected on Beacon hill than 
Samuel Ross of New Bedford, who has 
served the people of the 7th Bristol district 
in the house for a period of 13 years, 1892-9 
and 1902-6 inclusive. It would be wellnigh 
impossible to particularize the labor meas- 
ures in which he has been especially promi- 
nent, for his active participation in and con- 
eern for has covered all labor questions 
that have come before the legislature dur- 
ing all the years of his service in the house, 
as well in fact, as the brief period of his 
non-return. He has been trusted implicitly 
by his constituents and the great body of 
laborers the commonwealth over, and he has 


had the confidence of his fellow members in 
every battle. It is true that the outcome 
of the immediate contest has not always 
been to his liking, nevertheless, while mem- 
bers voted against the matter he advocated, 
none ever doubted the sincerity of the ad- 
vocate. This has frequently been attested 
by his appointment as chairman of the im- 


portant committee on labor several ses- 
sions, as, for instance, of the current year. 
Before that committee during the past ses- 
sion came a large number of measures in 
which organized labor was especially con- 
cerned, notably the ‘overtime’ bill upon 
which the committee reported favorably and 
which was given in charge of Mr. Ross, who 
made a valiant and successful fight in the 
house. In accordance with the desires of 
organized labor, Mr. Ross stood unalterably 
opposed to a division of the bill in relation 
to women and minors and accomplished the 
desired end. The attitude of Mr. Ross in 
regard to Gov. Guild’s position, when re- 
quested to seud in a special message on the 
overtime hill, but added to the confidence 
and respect of his fellows. Mr. Ross’ high 
standing at the state house was further at- 
tested this year by his appointment by the 
governor as a member of the national com- 
mission on uniform labor legislation and by 
the speaker as a member of the joint special 
committee to revise and consolidate the 
general laws relating to the observance of 
the Lord’s day. Mr. Ross is now engaged 
with the latter committee in going about 
the state observing how the day is kept to 
the end that the wishes of the people may 
be Known and that reasonable laws in accord 
with present conditions and sentiment may 
be suggested to the next legislature. Mr. 
Ross was born in Cheshire, England, Feb. 
2, 1865. By trade, he is a cotton mule spin- 
ner, but the demands of his office, national 
president of the spinners association, fully 
occupy his time. During his legislative 
service, he has been assigned to the com- 
mittees on labor, state house, libraries, and 
constitutional amendments. : 


Gilbert J. Rugg. 


Gilbert J. Rugg of Worcester is another 
of the house stalwarts, one of the oldest 
members, with the caution of years and the 
poise that comes with experience. This was 
his second year in the lower branch, repre- 
senting the 20th Worcester district. Last 
year he served on the committee on street 
railways and took a keen interest in the 
merger and interurban questions, while the 
current session found him on parishes and 
religious societies and banks and banking. 
For the latter appointment he was especial- 
ly qualified, as he is vice-president of the 
Five Cent Savings Bank in the City of Wor- 
cester. To this committee he brought the 
benefits of intimate acquaintance with the 
banking business and was of substantial as- 
sistance to his fellow members in the con- 
sideration of the matters brought to their 
official notice. He was in sympathy with the 
governor in the matter of the reorganiza- 
tion of the savings bank commission and 
gave valuable service in the drafting of the 
bill. He has been keenly alive to the con- 
cerns of his city, taking active part in the 
deliberations of the sevaage disposal bills, 
which developed a number of interesting de- 
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bates as well as a Jively contest between 
the Worcester members and the chairman 
of the committee on public charitable in- 
stitutions, backed by Sen. Hull. Mr. Rugg, 
during his two years on the hill has made 
a large number of warm friends because of 
his fine disposition, undoubted sincerity and 


kindly ways. Although more or less retiring 
by nature, he is possessed of much strength, 
and his quiet dignity invites respect. He 
rarely ventured the imposition of his opin- 
ion from the floor of the house, but his 
judgment was much sought in the corridor 
and the reading room, where he maintained 
no small influence. Mr. Rugg was born in 
Lancaster, March 27, 1836, so that he is now 
in his 7ist year. His education was ob- 
tained in public and private schools. He is 
a manufacturer of woodworking maghinery. 
His only fraternal affiliation is with the Ma- 
sons. 


Edward J. Sandberg. 


Rep.. Edward J. Sandberg of 
republican, is a man _ from 
seas. Helsingborg in far 
being his birthplace. Speaker Cole as- 
signed him to a place on the com- 
mittee on drainage and here he has done 
the best that opportunity offered. By trade 
he is a teamster and contractor and in some 
of the measures that have come before his 
committee his knowledge of practical mat- 
ters has been of great assistance in solving 
the questions involved. This committee, how- 
ever, is not one of the important ones of 
the great and general court and, apart from 
the old controversy of disposing of the 
drainage from the Worcester Insane hos- 
pital, has had little of consequence to con- 
sider. 

A good 


Quincy, 
over the 
away Sweden 


and faithful member of the re- 


publican city committee for 14 years he has 
been willing to step aside and see others se- 
cure the places that such service generally 


leads up to until finally his associates pre- 
vailed upon him to accept the nomination. 
Fraternally he is only a member of the Odd 
Fellows organization, but socially he is al- 
lied with the Norfolk, the Scandinavians re- 
publican and Quincy yacht clubs. In 1904 
and 1905 he was president of the Quincy 
board of trade, and at present ‘is a 
director in the body. Next October Mr. 
Sandberg will be 40 years of age. 


Henry O. Sawyer. 


Henry O. Sawyer of Fitchburg has been 
signally honored by his city, which has made 
demands for his service. For two years 
he served with distinction in the board of 
aldermen, after which he was chosen to be 
the chief executive of the city, in which 
capacity he officiated for two years with 
honor to himself and credit to his city. He 
came to the house this year after an ab- 
sence of a quarter of a century. He was a 
member of the lower branch during the 
session of 1881, when he was ap- 
pointed to the committee on  educa- 
tion, in which year a number of important 
changes were made in the law relating to 
schools and education generally. This year 
Speaker Cole, gave him a:place on the com- 
mittee on street railways, a committee much 
sought for on account of the public interest 
in several of the measures to be referred to 
it for action. Mr. Sawyer is a deliberate, 
rather than an argumentative, legislator, 
yet when occasion demanded he was not 
slow to take an active.part in open discus- 
sion, as was.evidenced:in the debate on the 
embalmer’s bill. By calling Mr. Sawyer 
is an undertaker, as well as the head of a 


large general business, so that he was well 
fitted to meet and discuss the question. The 
defeat of the bill, proposed and defended 
by Rep. Walker of Waltham, was in no 
small measure due to the plain statement of 
facts made by Mr. Sawyer and the convinc- 
ing defense. of his - calling. Associates 
speak of Mr. Sawyer as a “‘safe and conserv- 
tive man,’’ whose judgment is worthy of 
consideration. Mr. Sawyer was born in Ber- 
lin, this state, on June 10, 1844, and re- 
ceived his education in the public schools 
and at the Lancaster Academy. He located 
in Fitchburg, where he steadily rose in the 
business world and was early marked for 
public service. When the call to arms came 
from Lincoln, Sawyer responded. He is 
a member of the Massachusetts Republican 
club, is a Mason and an Odd Fellow, and 
belongs to the G. A. R., the Royal Arcanum 
and the Park Club. 


George A. Scigliano. 


George A. Scigliano was the one member 
of the legislature whom death sought out 
during the year and in this case it can be 
truly said that she sought a shining mark. 
Born in America, of Italian parentage, 
George Scigliano was one of the truest Am- 
ericans. No man could surpass him in 
loyalty to the country which gave him birth 
and no man had a higher ideal of real civic 
righteousness. At all times he was true to 
the people of his race and from his entry 
into the house until he passed the porta!s 
for the last time he devoted .a good part 
of his energies in seeking to protect them 


by legislative enactments from the pitfalls 
which surrounded them in a strange coun- 
try. He had to fight big and wealthy men 
in his campaigns against the unauthorized 
banking houses of the state and he was 
misunderstood at times even by those he 
.was trying to protect, Dut he persevered to 


the end and the protective laws now on 
the statute books are the best monument 
to his life’s work. George Scigliano was 
the personification of manliness. Once he 
took a position he was not to be driven 
from it by fright. Secure in the feeling 
that he had the right side he would fight 
and did fight until he was almost a shad- 
ow. He was loyal in his friendships, he 
longed to help in the unlifting of all hu- 
man kind, to that end he gave his best 
energies. No man was more gentle 
with the newcomer to the legislative field; 
no man was more generous with his op- 
ponents and he had a following among the 
people with whom he lived every day which 
resisted all attempts to wean it away. 
The death of George Scigliano was a loss 
to the whole house. There never has been 
a black-draped chair the sight of which 
caused more pointed tuggings at the heart- 
strings of the members. His death was 
as courageous as his life. For weeks before 
he passed away he was warned that he 
was sapping his strength, but, yet at every 
opportunity he sought the house and aimed 
to take part in the causes in which he was 
most interested. Unselfish to the end, he 
fought the good fight and his work was 
glorified, not dimmed, by death. 


Henry W. Seward. 
For four years Rep. Henry W. Seward of 


Watertown has represented, in part, the 14th 
Middlesex district in the lower branch of 
the state legislature. That he will be re- 
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turned for his fifth consecutive term is gen- 
erally admitted, and the good citizens of 
his district are showing excellent judgment 
in thus retaining him on Beacon hill while 
he is willing to stay there and represent 
them. Previous to Mr. Seward’s election to 
the legislature of 1908, which was the first 
house of which he was a member, there was 
a. very well-defined ‘‘precedent’ which 
closed a member’s term in the house from 
that territory after two years. This rule 
had worked well on certain occasions with- 
in the memory of man, but there were also 
instances in which the operation of this 
rule or precedent actually deprived the dis- 
trict of a very good man when the latter 
had attained a degree of real influence at 
the state house. At the end of M. Seward’s 
second year it was readily seen that good 
judgment on the part of the constituency 
demanded that the representative be in- 
duced to stay in the house. His friends 
prevailed and the second and third re-elec- 
tions followed—and now comes the fifth. No 
man has been closer to the presiding officer 
of the lower branch, especially in the last 
two years, that Rep. Seward. He was part 
and parcel of the campaign which elected 
Louis A. Frothingham of Boston speaker 
when Mr. Myers retired. He was even more 
part and parcel of the campaign which made 
John N. Cole of Andover the successor of 
Mr. Frothingham. His sound judgment, 
demonstrated so often on the floor of the 
house and in the committee room, played 
an important part in those campaigns and 
his success therein gave him a prestige and 
an influence at the state house which were 
excellent cards, not so much for himself as 
for the district he represented. Rep. Sew- 
ard, before coming to the legislature, had 
been well trained, both in the railroad and 
the insurance business. As a member of the 
lower branch he has therefore been placed 
on the committees which deal with matters 
affecting such business. Last year he was 
a member of the committee on rules and 
this year Speaker Cole retained him on this 
committee and the representative served 
with distinction during the investigation into 
bribery charges. As a member of the rules 
committee, chairman of insurance and a 
member of the committee on railroads, the 
representative lad his hands full through- 
out the session, but he gave his time and 
his energy willingly to the important work 
of the state. He is also chairman of the 
joint insurance committee which is to sit 
during the recess and make report to the 
next legislature. He has proven, on the 
whole, a very efficient legislator and a far- 
sighted party worker. Toward the close of 
the session the representative quietly took 
unto himself a wife. The work of legisla- 
tion, the session having been unexpectedly 
prolonged, precluded the ‘‘honeymoon” and 
the representative gained high praise when 
he stuck to his post of duty on Beacon hill. 
Should the representative return next year, 
as is expected, few members of the lower 
branch of the legislature will possess great- 
er influence or have a stronger following. 


George A. Shackford. 
George A. Shackford of Reading repre- 


sents the 28th Middlesex district in the 
lower branch. He was placed on the com- 


mittee on street railways and chosen to be 
its clerk, a place that entailed considerable 
extra work but which was done with wont- 
ed cheerfulness, a characteristic that made 
the Reading man extremely popular. Shack- 
ford was found by his associates to be both 
genial and congenial, of an even tempera- 
ment, rarely if ever disturbed by the exi- 
gencies of legislative labor and always ready 
for the next duty. He displayed a general 
knowledge of affairs and could give a rea- 
son for the faith that he held. He was 
frequently heard from on the floor of the 
house in debate and developed into an ef- 
fective speaker. His initial “try out’ came 
in connection with the bill to require the 
equipping of all street railway cars with 
lifting jacks, the adverse report of the com- 
mittee being in his charge, as were a num- 
ber of reports of similar character. His 
defense of the committee’s attitude was 
well given and well received, the ultimate 
conclusion being the authorization of the 
railroad commissioners to make a thorough 
investigation of the whole question. Many 
a time and oft, Shackford came to the res- 
cue of the speaker and members by moy- 
ing the previous question, but it was always 
done at such a time and in such a manner as 
never to offend the contending debaters. Mr. 
Shackford came to the house well founded 
in the affairs of municipalities and there- 
fore with a knowledge of the needs of towns. 
He had been a selectman of Reading, over- 
seer of the poor for five years, and a wa- 
ter commissioner. By occupation, he is a 
stable keeper and a contractor, and his not 
infrequent allusions to the lessons learned 
in business displayed the observing and de- 
ducting mind. He was born in Hast Bos- 
ton on June 7, 1854; is a Knight Templar, 
a Shriner, an Odd Fellow, and a member of 
the Ancient and Honorable Artillery com- 


pany. 


Nelson Sherburne. 
Nelson Sherburne closed his legislative 


year on Beacon hill with a record of having 
made one of the pluckiest fights of the en- 
tire session. It was in connection with 
the Springfield water bill. The plans were 
laid early in the session when Springfield 
men gave up valuable and important ¢com- 
mittee places in order to be in positions 
where they could help their own city in 
the campaign. Sen. Parker even gave up 
the chairmanship of senate ways and means 
to sit on the water supply committee, the 
jury which was to bring in the _ verdict. 
Nevertheless Nelson Sherburne went to work 
quietly among the members. It was a case 


of a small section against a large city, but. 


he brought all his personality into play and 
secured many followers. In the end the 
Springfield people got the bill, but modifi- 
cations of a substantial kind were made ana 
the work of Sherburne was plainly evident 
in the whole matter. While a democrat at 
all times, Mr. Sherburne has shown a lib- 
erality of sentiment and an appreciation of 
conditions which has been of value. He has 
found republican support as easy to secure 
as democratic support in matters in which 
his section has been interested and he has 
steered a wise course all the time. He has 
always had a friendly eye out for labor 
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matters and has been consistent in his vot- 
ing on all of them. He served on the rail- 
road committee again during the past ses- 
sion and he was also made a member of 
the committee on engrossed bills. Nelson 
Sherburne was born in West Springfield in 
1864. He was educated in the public schools 
and became a lithographer. He then went 
into school supplies and has for some time 


been in the life insurance business. He is 
a Mason and a Red Man. 
Joseph Sherman. 
Joseph Sherman of Marshfield, represent- 


ing the 2d Plymouth district, is a secona 
year man. His committee appointments 
were peculiarly in keeping with his train- 
ing, experience and predilections. A farm- 
er by calling, his service on the committee 


on agriculture has been pleasing to himself 
and beneficial to the commonwealth; a sol- 
dier through duty, his service on the com- 
mittee on military affairs has been in line 


with one of his greatest interests. Mr. 
Sherman served in the civil war with the 
43d Massachusetts regiment and since the 
organization of the Grand Army of the Re- 
public has been one of its most ardent sup- 
porters and loyal adherents. Resultantly, 
he took keen interest in any legislation af- 
fecting the old soldier. Speaker Cole, rec- 
ognizing this, made him house chairman of 
the committee on military affairs. Mr. 
Sherman was not given to participating in 
open debate, but his influence was not 
thereby lessened. His efforts in behalf of 
measures were confined in large part to per- 
sonal work, the individual presentation of 
argument. His associations with the mem- 
bers of the committee on agriculture, as 
also of the committee on military affairs. 
were most cordial and none doubted his ab- 
solute sincerity of purpose. Naturally, he 
was greatly concerned in the Scituate 
breakwater bill, as the town is in his dis- 
trict. The committee on ways and means 
was opposed to this measure and sought 
to have it defeated. If the question had 
been acted upon on the day following the 
committee’s report, it would probably have 
been lost, but out of respect to Mr. Sherman, 
who was unavoidably absent, the matter was 
delayed until his return. Meanwhile, ef- 
fective work had been done and Mr. Sher- 
man was gratified in seeing his view of the 
matter adopted by the house and subse- 
quently by the senate. Mr. Sherman was 
born in Marshfield Sept. 7, 1840. He received 
his education in public and private schools, 
graduating from Pierce academy in 1860. 
He subsequently became a shoemaker, which 
business he later relinquished for agricul- 
tural pursuits. He is a member of the G. A. 
R., and a Mason. 


Patrick J. Shiels. 


After an absence of one year Patrick J. 
Shiels of Ward 14, South Boston, came 
back to the house last January and has 
given to the state and to his district faith- 
ful service during the session of 1906. The 
genial Pat, as he is familiarly called by 
nearly every one, looks very much like a 
man of the cloth, but he has the power of 
“mixing” to good advantage and as a re- 
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sult is one of the ‘“‘popular’’ men on the 
hill. He is to try for a seat in the senate 
in the new South Boston district this year, 
and while it is against the principles of the 
people of that district to give any man an 
election for any place without a contest, 
there are many members of the legislature 
of 1906 who will tender him their best 
wishes for success. During the past year 
Mr. Shiels served on the committee on tax- 
ation. That committee loomed up through- 
out the whole session as one of the most 
prominent in the entire legislature. Sev- 
eral matters of more than usual import- 
ance had to be considered and disposed of 
by that body, and as there were occasions 
when the members were divided as to the 
proper course to pursue, many interesting 
situations developed. He could always be 
depended upon, however, to put forth his 
best efforts on any matter which affected 
the interests of the people of l.is section. 
This was particularly noticeable on labor 
measures. The men of South Bos:on are 
largely of the laboring class, and thy al- 
ways had a warm friend and advocate in 
the clerical looking gentleman from Wad 
14. He has always been a good democrat, 
insistent all the time that the rights of the 
minority party should be respected, but 
never offensive in his loyalty to that party. 
Mr. Shiels was born in Ireland in 1873, 
He was educated in the National schools 
and at St. Finian’s seminary. He served 
in the Boston common council in 1901 and 
1902 and in 1904 was in the house, holding 
membership on the committee on parishes 
and religious societies and being clerk of 


the committee on state house. He is a 
member of the Ancient Order of Hibernians, 
the Celtic club and the Somerset Associates. 


E. Olin Snow. 


E. Olin Snow of Provincetown has served 
two sessions in the house and there is now 
some talk down the Cape of advancing him 
to the senate. This, however, is a question 
just now for the political prophets and lat- 
er for the people to determine. Mr. Snow’s 
associates in the house are hoping that he 
will leave the senate question for later con- 
sideration and that next year he will again 
be found deliberating for his constituents 
in the lower branch of the legislature. Mr. 
Snow has made many friends during his two 
years in the house and they estimate him as 
the kind of man to uphold the traditions 01 
Massachusetts in the matter of careful and 
conservative legislation. Speaker Cole’s se- 
lection of Mr. Snow for a place on the com- 
mittee on harbors and public lands was a 
fortunate one, as before this committee came 
many questions of vital interest to his dis- 
trict and to the Cape generally. Public 
attention during the current year has been 
directed to Provincetown on account of the 
controversy between Rear Admiral Evans 

. and certain of the townspeople in regard 
to the Sunday games of the men of the At- 
lantic fleet. Mr. Snow interested himself 
in the question and was gratified when the 
legislature specifically authorized the re- 

“cess committee on Sunday law revision to 

consider the expediency of allowing the sail- 
ors to have their Sunday sports in Province- 

town. The committee has decided to give a 

hearing in Provincetown, probably the lat- 
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ter part of September, and doubtless Mr. 
Snow will see that the sentiment of his con- 
stituents is properly presented. Mr. Snow 
was born in Provincetown on April 24, 1851. 
He was graduated from the Bryant & Strat- 
ton commercial college in Boston and is now 


a merchant. He has always been prominent 
in the affairs of the town, having been a 
member of the fire department, town audi- 
tor and secretary of the republican town 
committee.. He si a Mason and an Odi 
Fellow. 


Levi M. Snow. 


Fairhaven people who selected Levi M. 
Snow and sent him to the legislature as the 
representative from the 6th Bristol district 
can credit themselves with a profit of $29,250 
as a result. This represents the difference 
between his salary of $750 and the $380,000 
which Fairhaven was in danger of having 
to pay to change over its town hall. That 
is one of the big things which Mr. Snow did, 
for he was a moving spirit in the legisla- 
ture which modified the restrictions placed 
on town halls by reason of the district po- 
lice. Not only did he help to waive those re- 
strictions, but it was done with such gen- 
eral celerity that the Fairhaven folks were 
able to use the building, for the first time 
in a considerable period, on Feb. 22 of this 
year. The people of his district also view 
with interest his efforts to secure restric- 
tions on the cleaning out of the shellfish on 
the Dartmouth shore. Whole boatloads of 
outsiders were in the habit of sweeping 
down and.taking evérything in sight. All 
this has been changed over and proper re- 


strictions have been put on. Some of the 
men who should have been with him saw 
what a good move this was and tried to in- 
elude their own sections in the restricted 
lines. Snow appreciated that in that event 
the bill would be killed and he fought them 


off and the measure went through as pro- 
posed. Mr. Snow was born in Mattapoisett, 
April 19, 1841, and received his education 
in the public schools. He has been promi- 
nent in the local affairs of the town of Fair- 
haven where he conducts a successful drug 
business. He is president of the National 
Bank of Fairhaven, trustee of savings bank, 
and president of Fairhaven cemetery corpor- 
ation. He has been chairman of the re- 
publican town committee for years. He was 
a member of the house of 1898 and 1901, and 
served at that time on the committee on 
prisons, the same committee of which he 
was @ member during the session just 
closed. He is particularly proud of his mem- 
bership in the Masonic order. 


Joseph H. Soliday. 


Joseph H. Soliday of Dedham, represent- 
ing the 1st Norfolk district, is one of the 
marked young men in the house. He may 
justly be classified with the foremost talk- 
ers and debaters. He is a student of affairs 
and of language; is always prepared for a 
contest; is possessed of a strong and reson- 
ant voice; is not given to verbosity; is usu- 
ally clear, distinct and incisive; rarely re- 
sorts to ridicule or sarcasm; does not dis- 
count an antagonist; is always logical in his 
deductions; is kindly in his criticisms, un- 
doubted in his sincerity; maintains an ad- 
mirable poise; holds the respect of friends 
and opponents—in fact, a worthy represen- 
tative of a conservative district. He is not 
uniformly successful in his contentions; his 
position has not always been maintained, yet 
he accepts defeat without discomfiture. It 


was largely due to Mr. Soliday’s tactfulness, 


that the unfortunate Swig episode ended 
without censure to the accused and with 
general satisfaction to the members of the 
house. When, after hours of debate, it be- 
came apparent that the rosition of the com- 
mittee on rules could hardly be supported, 
Mr. Soliday drafted a substitute order that 
took the sting from the original one, that 
appealed to the wisdom and the sense of 
the house, and which, with but slight modifi- 
cation, was unanimously adopted. Mr. Soli- 
day has completed his second term as a 
member and if returned next session, a chair- 
manship will doubtless fall to his lot. Last year 
he was clerk of the committee on metropolitan 
affairs and this year served on public ser- 
vice and towns. On account of his tested 
ability as a speaker, committee reports were 
frequently given into his charge. He was 
born in Springville, Ohio, on April 11, 1859, 
and received his education in the _ public 
schools and in the Geneva (Ohio) Normal 
school, purposing to make teaching his pro- 
fession. He taught for a few years and then 
took up the study of the law. He is now 
a practicing attorney. 


Nathaniel P. Sowle. 


Rep. Nathaniel P. Sowle, of New Bedford, 
republican, has done well this year as house 
chairman of the committee on harbors and 
public lands. What with the Cape Cod ca- 
nals, the Brockton canal, the different state 
reservations, and the innumerable private 
harbor and river improvements to bother 
him his success is noteworthy, in getting 
so many bills by his own committee and in 
getting such favorable consideration from 
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the committee on ways and means which 
holds the pursestrings of the state treasury. 

The statement of the chairman of the ways 
and means committee before the house, that 
he considered the work of Mr. Sowle’s com- 
mittee to have been superior to that of 
any harbor and land committee since he had 
been a member of the legislature, is con- 
sidered by those familiar with the situa- 
tion as a well-deserved compliment. 

Since the ‘state entered into the plan of 
improving the small harbors for the pur- 
pose of developing the summer resort busi- 
ness, the duties of this committee have in- 
creased many fold. The federal government 
cannot look with favor upon harbor improve- 
ments except from the view point of com- 
mercial aggrandizement. Pleasure boating, 
no matter how extensively indulged in, does 
not appeal to congress as a thing to call for 
the expenditure of public money. Massachu- 
setts, however, has laid out large sums 
along her coast and is destined to spend 
more in developing safe harbors for the 
yachting and boating interests. - The theory 
is that boating is an attraction to the sum- 
mer colonies and the prosperity of the vaca- 
tion resorts indirectly contributes to the 
benefit of the whole people. 

Petitions for improvements of this char- 
acter have all been handled this year by Mr. 
Sowle’s committee and he has ably directed 
their efforts to decide where it was wise to 
spend the public money. The same argu- 
ments as those for seashore improvements, 
apply also to the state reservations, like 
Greylock, Mt. Tom and Wachusett, with the 
addition that with the latter it is claimed 
that, if the additional land is not purchased, 
the glorious woodland scenery will be de- 
stroyed. These reservations have all been 


visited by Mr. Sowle and his committee and 
have been allowed the money recommended 
by the commissioners in charge of each. In 
another year Mr. Sowle will be 50 years of 
age. 


Gilbert M. Stalker. 


Gilbert M. Stalker of East Boston repre- 
sented the ist Suffolk district in the house 
for the first time and made a favorable im- 
pression. Evidently Speaker Cole consid- 
ered him a worker as he placed Mr. Stalker 
on the committee on ways and means, a com- 
mittee whose labors continue _ practical- 
ly daily throughout the entire session. This 
committee is subject to more criticism prob- 
ably than any other one committee of the 
legislature, and at times more than all the 
others together. In order to keep down the 
annual tax levy, this committee is com:- 
pelled to antagonize numerous pet schemes. 
It speaks well for Mr. Stalker’s tact and 
fairness that throughout the contests, inci- 
dent to blasted desires and turned down 
financial measures, he himself escaped 
eriticism or even the suggestion of unfriend- 
liness. However, it may be that Mr. Stalker 
would not have greatly minded such eriti- 
cism, as he established a reputation for in- 
dependence of action. There were a few 
men in the house, recognized leaders in fi- 
nancial questions, for whose opinion Mr. 
Stalker had the utmost respect and he was 
usually found in accord with them, but his 
ewn experience in financial matters—he is a 


trustee of the East Boston Savings Bank— 
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was of great value in the determination of 
action. For a number of years prior to his 
election to the house, Mr. Stalker has taken 
an active interest in politics and municipal 
affairs. He has been a member of the Ward 
1 Republican club for a considerable period 


and was chosen to represent the ward in the 
Boston common council for two years, in 
which body he showed the characteristics 
that made for safe and conservative legis- 
lators and which were the factors that led 
the people of his district to send him to 
Beacon hill rather than the political strength 
of his following. Mr. Stalker was born in 
Nova Scotia 49 years ago. He received his 
education in the public schools. He is a 
grocer with a successful business in Bast 
Boston. He is a Mason and an Odd Fellow. 


Frank D. Stevens. 

Rep. Frank D. Stevens of Dana, republi- 
can, is one of those men who are obliged 
to carry the responsibility of all the public 
affairs in the communities in which they 
live. His worth is well recognized and high- 
ly regarded to such an extent that the citi- 
zens foist him into public office and keep 
him there as long as he is willing to stay. 
He has been selectman and overseer of the 
poor in his town for eight years and has ap- 


_ praised property there as one of the asses- 


sors for five years. So much for what the 
citizens of the town have done. Taking 
his record from another point of view, that 
of political party affiliation, he has been a 
member of the republican town committee 
for 14 years. He can go before the Worces- 


ter board of county commissioners this sum- 


mer and tell how the county was redistrict- 
ed ten years ago as one who knew from the 
inside what was going on and the whys and 
wherefores of it all. 

This year in the legislature he has served 
faithfully and well on the prison committee. 
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With this committee he has visited county 
jails from Nantucket to Berkshire and has 
seen the famous inmates from Jesse Pomeroy 
at the state prison at Charlestown to the 
man who escaped from the Springfield jail 
and Jed the officers a merry chase through 
Massachusetts and Vermont. In _ business 
Mr. Stevens is a grocer and he is not affiliat- 
ed with any of the secret organizations. 


John A. Stoddart. 


The benefit of having practical men in 
the legislature has been well demonstrated 
by the presence in the house of John A. 
Stoddart of Gloucester, the representative 
from the 20th Hssex district, during the past 
session. Mr. Stoddart is a practical machin- 
ist and engineer. He can size up a job and 
figure on it and then carry it out as well. 
On the face of it his appointment to the 
committee on public charitable institutions 
would not seem to be of any spécial signi- 
ficance, and it may be that in his district 
there were some who wondered what the 
gain was to his section. The answer is easily 
given. The presence of Mr. Stoddart on 
that committee, with his knowledge of the 
cost of work in his line, saved.the state a 
very considerable amount of money on yva- 
rious contract jobs and the value will be 
felt for some years to come as long as the 
building operations continue. By reason of 
this saving the net result is a lower tax on 
all his people. He was-one of the little band 
of men which made this committee one of 
the strong working committees of the ses- 
sion. At the same time he also did a favor 
to the laboring’ men, for in certain instances 
where he found that inmates, many of whom 


were incapable, were being employed on en- 
gineering work he made complaint and had 
workmen who had been ruled out substitut- 
ed. He found, for instance, that men with- 
out licenses were running engines and pow- 
er and heating plants, inviting disaster as 
it were, and he had it stopped. Besides 
this he kept a friendly eye on the fishing in- 
dustries all the time, and with good effect. 
Mr. Stoddart was born in Cambridge in 1869 
and was educated in the public schools. He 
was in the common council in 1899 and 1900, 
and in the board of aldermen in 1904 and 
1905, the latter year acting as chairman. 


Luke S. Stowe. 


There will be many new faces in the legis- 
lature of 1907, owing to retirements on the 
part of the present members. But none of 
the legislators of the lower branch for the 
present session will be missed any more than 
will the genial, affable Luke S. Stowe of the 
4th Hampden district. This is his third year 
in the house, and with the experience thus 
attained he has announced his candidacy for 
the senate this fall. There will be opposi- 
tion to his ambitions, of course, but he will 
receive many expressions of good luck from 
the other house members who have served 
with him during his career in the lower 
branch. In a general way it might be said 
that the Springfield man is a conservative— 
in fact conservatism is his most striking 
characteristic. But he represents a conser- 
vative people, and the interests of those 
people will never be better served than they 
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have been during the last three years. This 
year every man who came down from Spring- 
field was charged with one specific mission— 
the passage of a bill which would give to 
the city of Springfield the right to take Lit- 
tle river as a source of water supply. How 
well the members of the delegation per- 


formed the task cut out for them is now a 
matter of history, and in the campaign 
which was waged for weeks and months, 
Rep. Stowe was one of the most important 
factors. His close association with a num- 
ber of the house members fitted him for the 
work, and his thorough familiarity with 
every detail of the matter was apparent from 
his speech in favor of the bill’on the floor 
of the house. He has been mentioned before 
in connection with a senatorial nomination, 
but until the present time he has seen fit 
to give way to others in his own city. Now 
he believes his turn has come and he may 
be depended upon to carry on a dignified, yet 
energetic, campaign for the republican nom- 
ination. Mr. Stowe was born in Lancaster 
and received his education in the public 
schools. He was formerly in the jewelry 
business, but he has since retired. During 
the sessions of 1904 and 1905 he served on 
the committees on public service, relations 
between employers and employes and ways 
and means. This year he has had a place on 
the important committee on taxation, where 
he has had an opportunity to work for the 
exemption of public bonds from taxation— 
a principle which he has been loyally sup- 
porting for some time. 


Arthur H. Streeter. 


When Speaker Cole decided to have an en- 
tirely new committee on liquor law this year, 


made up of strong and able members, it was 
a compliment to Rep. Arthur H. Streeter of 
Adams-of-the 8d Berkshire district to be 


chosen as one. He has served faithfully and 
well on that committee, standing with sev- 
eral of the members for a liberal law, which 
would at the same time aid in establishing 
more firmly the state policy of rigid restric- 
tion of the liquor business. Mr. Streeter put 
some hard work in on the fight over’ the 
Berkshire probate court, to prevent the car- 
rying out of the plan to take probate court 
sittings away from the town of Adams and 
give them to North Adams instead. He ap- 
peared before the committee on probate and 
chancery, and in other ways loyally looked 
after the interests of his town. 

Mr. Streeter is a prominent Mason and 
Knight Templar, and an Elk. He was born 
in the town he now represents on July 4, 
1870. He attended the public schools and a 
business college, and now conducts a general 
store. 


John F. Sullivan. 


The East Boston legislative victory of this 
year was the reducing of the price of gas 
from $1.20 to $1. This is one of the things 
which Hast Boston people have been dream- 
ing of for years and most of their dreams 
have vanished into thin air and left noth- 
ing more tangible. It has at last become 
an accomplished fact, as a recent order of 
the gas commissioners has made evident. 
There is honor enough for all the East 
Boston men on this matter, but the man who 
made the first legislative step towards it 
was John F. Sullivan from Ward 2, a demo- 
cratic representative and a first-year man 
at that. He gave to the project all his 
energy and time and for that reason he 
has just cause for feeling satisfied. There 
were those who doubted the ability of the 
representative to secure any concessions 


in the matter, but he convinced the com- 
mittee on public lighting that his propo- 
sition was a good one. The committee was 
practically ready to give him a favorable 
report when the gas and electric light com- 
missioners came forward with a recommen- 
dation looking to the desired end and the 
bill was withdrawn. Mr. Sullivan is one of 
the younger democratic representatives. He 
was born in Boston in 1875, and was edu- 
eated in the public schools and Holy Cross 
college. He went naturally into politics and 
was chairman of the Ward 2 democratic 
committee for two years. He is a member 
of the Ancient Order of Hibernians, the Mas- 
sachusetts Catholic Order of Foresters, an 
associate member of the G. A. R. and also 
a member of the Jeffries Point Rowing as- 
sociation and the East Boston Catholic as- 
sociation. He served on the committee on 
printing in the legislature... He has been 
a consistent supporter of all labor measures 
during his term of service. 


Patrick J. Sullivan. 


The reported coolness of the republican 
party in this state to men of the Irish race 1s 
something which has been commented on 
more than once. Indeed just at this time it 
is becoming a subject of considerable con- 
cern to the republican leaders, who feel 
that they must make some effort to gather 
in this great voting population. A semi- 
humorous explanation of this condition has 
been given by one republican to ,the effect 
that if the Irishmen were in the party they 


would soon master the entire organization 
by reason of their ability and their special 
skill in political matters. The presence of 
Patrick J. Sullivan of Maynard in the house 
is pretty fair evidence in support of that 
proposition. Sullivan entered the house a 
year ago almost unknown, and before the 


session closed he had plenty of the members 
talking just the way he wanted them to talk. 
He then went back home, where some out- 
side leaders had made plans to shelve him, 
and upset all records by getting two terms 
out of his district and then capturing the 
chairmanship of the committee on towns, at 
the same time securing a place on the com- 
mittee on drainage. It is gravely allowed 
that if he comes back again he will at least 
have three or four other chairmanships 
and will come near making Maynard a coun- 
ty seat. Mr. Sullivan was the author of 
the bill to compel railroads and electric rail- 
ways to install block signal system. 
He is aggressive, alert and ambitious. 
He never misses a meeting or a roll 
call, and he is a careful talker with a most 
convincing manner. He was born in Ireland 
in 1860, was educated in the national schools 
and is a merchant tailor. He was selectman 
for five years, chairman for feur, and holds 
membership in the Odd Fellows, the Royal 
Arcanum, the Ancient Order of United Work- 
men and the Pagles. In his own town he 
was the man to be elected selectman for 
three terms. 


Simon Swig. 

Simon Swig of Taunton has become a may- 
oralty candidate in his home city since leg- 
islature closed, and even from this distance 
there is no reason visible why he should: not 
make a pretty strong candidate for that 


honor. 


Mr. Swig during his service in the 
house showed loyalty of a high order to his 
own city. Despite the foolish attempts to 
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block him made by men from his own sec- 
tion, who should have known better, he ad- 
vanced various matters of considerable lo- 
cal interest and that they failed to go 
through is something for which he cannot 
be held responsible. Indeed, as he remarked 
one day during a debate in the house, if he 
had a bill which provided that the streets of 
Taunton should be paved with gold at no 
expense to the city, these same interests 
would fight it for the sole reason that he 
was the advocate of the measure. There 
need be no fear that in the event of his 
election the city of Taunton will be in any 
danger, for there is no one of her native 
sons who can excel him in loyalty. There 
is no one of them who is more anxious to 
make the city of Taunton bigger, better and 
busier. Simon Swig, from the time he land- 
ed in this country from Russia, has had to 
work his own way in the world. It was a 
great task for a man without a knowledge of 
the language or the business methods of 
the country. Today he is respected all over 
his home city, has a son who is a member 
of the bar and as loyal an American family 
as can be found in the state. During the last 
session of the legislature Mr. Swig unfor- 
tunately secured a certain amount of noto- 
riety because of the bribery charges, al- 
though he was not charged with bribery. It 
was his good fortune that what was aimed 
against him turned out in his favor, for 
the leading men in the house spoke for 
him, with the result that the legislature 
gave him a vote of confidence in his honesty 
and integrity before the incident was 
closed. Simon Swig was born in Russia, 
and was educated in the public schools. In 
Taunton he is a merchant and publisher of 
a weekly newspaper. 


Warren E. Tarbell. 


Warren EK. Tarbell of East Brookfield, who 
came down this year from the 5th Worceste1 
district, has made a great big mark for a 
first year man from a country section, AS 
is to be expected the men from the city of 
Worcester’ generally dominate the rest ol 
the Worcester county representatives. The 
other members from that county sit back 
for the most part content to vote while the 
city men do the leading. There are excep- 
tions, of course, but they are rare and not 
very pronounced at that. The Worcester 
city men recognize this fealty by now and 
then giving a helping hand to the country 
members on matters in which they are spe- 
cially interested. But Tarbell reversed all 
that. Instead of waiting for the Worcester 
men to help him he has stretched out and 
helped the Worcester men. Thus when Hoyle 
of Worcester was struggling with his sew- 
erage problem he helped to make the fight, 
and other Worcester representatives must 
admit the same source of assistance. Fur- 
thermore, he took a hand in matters of gen- 
eral state interest. One example of this 
will do. Certain influential men in Newton 


were interested in a bill to allow a trust 
company to establish a branch in one of the 
nearby towns and they believed everything 
Was in good shape for the passing of the 
measure. There were also big money in- 
terests back of it, and the friends of the 


_proposition felt that they could win easily. 


Mr. Tarbell did not like the idea. He felt 
it was setting a precedent which might work 
at some future time to the disadvantage of 
his own section and he went in and began to 
drive at it. He cited the Worcester Trust 
company, the biggest financial concern in his 
section, as an exponent of the grasping pro- 
clivities which he did not believe should be 
encouraged. As a result the bill was killed 
dead as a doornail. Then the house began 
to sit up and notice Mr. Tarbell. The next 
time he spoke he had the attention of all. 
Without being bombastic in anyway, he 
showed a calm, clear way of putting things 
before the members which made him a man 
to be counted on all the time. That was 
why Speaker Cole decided that he wantea 
Mr. Tarbell on one of his recess committees, 
and he appointed him on the special com- 
mittee on taxation. He will be one of the 
prominent men in the next house. Mr. Tar- 
bell was born in Worcester in 1860, was 
educated in the public schools and is a mer- 
chant. He is a Mason, an Odd Fellow and 
a member of the Royal Arcanum. : 


John Tarr. 


John Tarr of Rockport, who represented 
the 21st Essex district, resigned from the 
last legislature before his term was up. A 
few days before prorogation day his resigna- 
tion was handed in and accepted. This was 
his first year in the legislature. He served 
on the street railway committee. John 
Tarr was born in Gloucester in 1870, and 
was educated in the public schools. He 
was in the clothing and shoe business. He 
was for five years water commissioner ot 


his town. He was a member of the Masons, 
Red Men, Knights of Pythias, Rockport So- 
cial club and was a director in the Rockport 
National bank. 


Richard S. Teeling. 


The probate and chancery committee of 
the legislature. set a pretty high standard 
of work this. year. In the past this com- 
mittee, which is entitled to rank with the 
judiciary committee, has often times fallen 
below the proper mark, but that charge 
cannot be laid against it this time. The gen- 
eral scope of its investigations was such 
that it won and held the respect of all 
the members of the legislature and its 
verdicts were well received. One of the 
ablest of the men who served on this com- 
mittee ‘was Richard S. ‘eeling of Charles- 
town, .representing the 4th Suffolk district. 
Well founded in his law, he showed power 
to express himself on the floor, with the 
natural result that the task was his to re- 
port a number of the measures which the 
committee had acted upon. Besides being 
one of the leaders in this work in the 
committee room, Mr. Teeling also took a 
prominent part in all the debates relating 
to ‘the city of Boston and handled himself 
with general ability. Outside of his commit- 
tee work, his most notable achievement was 
in connection with the bill to compel the 
railroads who are engaged in the work of 
abolishing the grade crossings throughout 
the state to fix a time limit within which 
the work must be completed. His own 


Charlestown section was particularly in- 


terested in this matter. The plans for the 
abolishment of a certain crossing there had 
been completed for some years, but the 
road had not done a thing in the way of 
work. To remedy the evil existing there 
as well as in other sections of the com- 
monwealth he introduced a bill which went 
to the committee on railroads and was 


turned down. ‘Teeling had a stiff job on 
his hands to overcome the opposition of 
the powerful railroad committee, but he 
presented his case so clearly and effectively 
that the members of the house listened and 
then voted to substitute his bill for the ad- 
verse report of the committee. A sincere 
democrat, he was never missing at 
crucial points and yet he did not 
follow out the propaganda of that par- 
ty in an offensive sort of a way, 
The natural result was that he won what he 
desired without at the same time provok- 
ing any bitter antagonisms. His general 
legal ability was further recognized by the 
speaker at the close of the session when he 
paid him the very high honor of picking, 
him to serve on the recess committee on in- 
surance which is to handle the whole mat- 
ter of the insurance systems of the state. 
Mr. Teeling was born in Boston in 1878. 
He graduated from Boston college in 1899 
and from there went to the Boston Univer- 
sity Law School, from which he graduated 
with honors in 1904. He is a member of 
the Knights of Columbus, the Massachu- 
setts Catholic Order of Foresters and the 
Catholic Alumni Sodality and the Morn- 
ing Glory club. He is a clean-cut 
representative of the younger’ Boston 
democracy, with all of its virtues, and none 
of its vices, and no man ever closed the 
first year of his legislative life with a bet- 
ter record for honest and efficient service, 
not only to his district, but to the whole 
state. 


Clifford B. Terry. 


Clifford B. Terry of Gloucester, in the 20th 
Essex district, filled the role of a strong 
cross-examiner on the judiciary committee 
of which he was a member this year. When 
the committee was being made up, every 
lawyer in the house was a candidate for it, 
and the name of Terry was brought up in a 
most casual manner. The speaker had had 
his attention earlier attracted to him. ‘“Heis 
pretty young,’”’ said one of the talkers, ‘‘and 
he is a first year man.” ‘I do not think,”’ 
said the speaker, ‘‘that you will have any 
reason to remember that fact after he sits 
with the committee.’’ This prophecy was 
fulfilled. He showed ability and understand- 
ing and a determination to get to the bot- 
tom of matters under discussion and had 
generally a good effect on the whole com- 
mittee work. Incidentally like all loyal 
Gloucester men he kept an eye on the spe- 
cial interests which his home city had be- 
fore the legislature and -was an able de- 
fender of them. Clifford Terry was born in 
Gloucester in 1876 and educated at the pub- 
lic schools. After completing various cours- 
es he entered the Boston University Law 
school from which he was graduated magna 
cum laude in 1902, shortly afterwards being 
admitted to the bar. His first political office 
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was that of member of the Gloucester com- 
mon council, where he served for two years, 
gaining a strong insight into city affairs. 
He is a member of the I. O. O. F., and also 


belongs to the P. and 


the Red Men. 
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Frank W. Thayer. 


Rep. Frank W. Thayer of Ward 20, Dor- 
chester, has served two years in the house 
and, it is said out in his district, this closes 
the book of his legislative experience, for 
the present at least. If this program is car- 
ried out the representative will surely be 
missed, for his earnestness, impetuosity, 
rushing abilities and long brown coat have 
grown familiar to the members of the house 
in the brief space of two years. Last year 
Mr. Thayer served carefully on the commit- 
tee on mercantile affairs. This year Speaker 
Cole apparently believed that the represen- 
tative had seen all he wanted of life on the 
mercantile affairs committee and gave him 
another berth, the committee on _ cities. 
There were many clever men on the com- 
mittee on cities, so the Dorchester man 
could not shine especially, but he attended 
all the sessions of the body, interrogated 
witnesses at length, showed a knowledge of 
municipal affairs more or less thorough, dif- 
fered strenuously with some of the municipal 
experts who appeared, and on the whole 
seemed to enjoy the committee work. Mr. 
Thayer is a lawyer, not an orator. He is 
not a convincing talker. His voice is a bit 
high-pitched and does not carry. Further 
experience on the forum might help him to 


overcome these minor defects. As a mat- 
ter of fact, however, he spoke but little. The 
time he didn’t give to oratory he gave to 
action and, as intimated above, he was a 
very active legislator who will be missed 
next year. ; $0, seed IEG ES 


Jabez P. Thompson. 


Jabez P. Thompson of Halifax came to the 
house as a first year man during the last 
session, but he had had previous experience 
as a legislator. Back in 1893 he served with 
considerable distinction as a member of the 
lower body from his home town and his 
training received then showed early in his 
eareer. He was able at one jump to save 
all the two months of preliminary breaking 
in which falls to the lot of the ordinary new 
man. Mr. Thompson probably ranked as one 
of the oldest men in experience in town af- 
fairs in the house, for he has been select- 
man, assessor and overseer of the poor in 
Halifax for some 22 years and in addition 
has had 18 years steady service as town 
treasurer and collector. It was natural that 
a man with this training should go on the 
committee on towns and, because of the 
character of his community, his appoint- 
ment to the committee on agriculture was no 
surprise either. On both committees during 
the session he showed marked ability in the 
character of the work which he did and his 
judgment was called on many times when 
discussions arose as to the exact powers Oot 
towns in certain matters. He seems to have 
all the law on such ‘matters at the tip of his 
tongue as it were. Mr. Thompson became 
quite distinguished during the bribery inves- 
tigation from the fact that he was one of the 
men who heard the stories from a fellow 
member. He was one of the few who heard 
such stories whose statement was taken at 
its full face value by the committee. Mr. 


Thompson was born in Halifax in 1853 and 
educated in the public schools there. He is 
in the real estate and insurance business. 


Frederick H. Tilton. 


Frederick H. Tilton of Haverhill, repre- 
senting the 8d BHssex district, enjoyed the 
distinction of being the only lawyer on the 
committee on mercantile affairs. There has 
hardly ever been a year in which this com- 
mittee, which ranks high in comparison with 
other sub-divisions of the legislature, had 
greater need of legal talent. For this year, 
as it happened, the committee had the gov- 
ernor’s recommendation relative to the plac- 
ing of the telephone companies under the 
supervision of the state to take care of 
and the character of the work which Mr. 
Tilton did in whipping that suggestion into 
the form of a legislative bill which would 
be legal in every way won high praise from 
his fellow members. ‘There were plenty 
of chances for errors and it was a trying 
position for a first-year member, particular- 
ly for a young man, but Tilton went through 
the stress without the slightest slip up of 
any sort. 

It was a credit not only to his legal ability 
but to his general tactfulness. Because of 
his excellent work in this matter, Mr. Tilton 
was given various bills to report to the legis- 
lature and here again he acquitted himseif 
with ability on all matters commended to 
him. He introduced the bill to provide 
for burying the electric wires in the city 
of Haverhill. This measitre was referred, 
according to custom, to the mercantile affairs 
committee and Mr. Tilton had an opportunity 
te take care of it. Through his efforts, 


within and without the committee room, 
the success of the measure was assuret. 
He was especially interested also in 
the United Shoe Machinery bill and during 


the time this was under discussion he took 
a stand which must have been amply satis- 
factory to the constituents whom he rep- 
resented. Indeed his work on the shoe ma- 
chinery bill is one of the things for which 
he deserves special mention and credit. This 
was a campaign which promised to be hurt 
by indiscretion as much as anything else. 
In fact there is a feeling that one Haver- 
hill man overdid the matter in his indis- 
creet enthusiasm. In contrast, however, 
Tilton went quietly to work, canvassed his 
friends and sounded men with whom he was 
not in very close contact, with the result 
that he was able to do something just when 
it was needed. Many men who otherwise, 
‘would have been against the bill admitted 
frankly that they had been brought around 
because of the general attitude of Mr. Til- 
ton and the clever way in which he had 
approached them on the matter. Yet this is 
but one illustration of the way he has done 
things during his legislative year. He has 
schooled himself so that he never slops over. 
Mr. Tilton was born in Salem, N. H., in 
1879. 

He was educated in the public schools, 
from which he went to a business college 
and ultimately to the law school. After 
his graduation he was admitted to the bar 
and began the practice of law. He has 
shown himself clear cut and conscientious in 
all his work in the legislature. He is a Ma- 
son, member of the R. A. C., and is also 
identified with the Ancient Order of United 
Workmen. 


John H. Toland. 


The labor men had a good representative 
during the past session in John H. Toland of 
the 15th Suffolk district, South Boston. Mr. 
Toland was on the ways and means com- 
mittee which had charge of the expendi- 
tures of the state and without any particu- 
lar display on his part he saw to it that 
the interests of labor were safeguarded in a 
number of instances before he would agree 
to appropriations for work. Unknown to 
the great body of labor people, it has been 
the practice for years to disregard the la- 
bor unions in running institutions as well as 
in building them and Toland paid particu- 
lar attention to this condition with the re- 
sult that the labor interests have been bet- 
tered in many ways. He has got the work 
well started and it will be continued at the 
next session. He also assisted in forward- 
ing the various projects for the dredging of 
Dorchester bay and he helped along the 
work of getting state money for the Marine 
Park boulevard. In fact his time was well 
taken up and his membership on the com- 
mittee—a distinction in itself—was undoubt- 
edly advantageous to his section. Mr. To- 
land was born in South Boston in 1870 and 
was educated in the public schols. He is a 
bookkeeper by profession. In social life, he 
belongs to the Samoset club, the St. Augus- 
tine T. A. Soc., and the Ancient Order of 
United Workmen. He is a democrat, one of 
the good steady type, and he became quite 
a party whip in the conduct of legislation af- 
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fecting the interests of the party as a whole. 
His fellow members of the ways and means 
committee, which comprised the pick of the 


house, enjoyed his activiti.s during the year 
and gave him good attention at all times. 


Frank A. Torrey. 


Apart from his party designation there 
is no label of any sort on Frank A. Torrey 
of Groton in the 24th Middlesex district. 
Very early in the session, in fact before it 
opened, there were certain men who thought 
that Mr. Torrey would follow them in all 
their desires. It was a thought which short- 
ly perished. UHe holds himself responsible 
lo only one set of people and that is made 
up wholly of his own constituents. A clever 
young lawyer, he thinks Massachusetts is 
a good state to live in, and furthermore he 
believes that the people who live here are 
the ones who should profit most by it. That 
was why he introduced into the legislature 
a bill which attracted some very consider- 
able attention this year. It provided that 
foreign corporations in this state must con- 
form to the regulations imposed on domes- 
tic corporations. It has been one of the 
strange features that they have not been 
obliged to do so in the past, but now he has 
opened up the way for some elaborate legis- 
lation on that point which will bear fruit 
in the near future. Mr. Torrey has been a 
member of the committee on bills in third 
reading, the lynx-eyed committee of the 
house, and more than once during the ses- 
sion he has justified his appointment to that 
committee by dragging out some very nice 
little jokers which were worked into meas- 
ures the house was about to engross. Mr. 
Torrey also worked hard on the town hall 


bill, which allows his town to use its build- 
ing for general purposes. He also worked 
for the general road users on the automo- 
bile bill, and many of the safeguards added 


a 
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to that measure can be credited to him, Mr. 
Torrey represents a district, which at pres- 
ent has an established custom whereby the 
representative gets but one year. This is 
a custom which prevails in many sections 
throughout the state, and is one against 
which this paper has always protested, on 
the ground that no matter how able a man 
may be, the greater part of his time the 
first year is devoted to getting in touch with 
legislative procedure, and that the longer 
a man is kept in ‘the state house the more 
valuable he is to the people who elect him. 
In the case of the subject of this sketch 
much might be said on this very point. Here 
is a man who has proven in his very first 
term that he possesses the necessary quali- 
fications for success as a legislator, and 
the district would be better served by re- 
taining him in office for another year, even 
though an established custom of years had 
to be broken. He was born in Woburn in 1874 
and is a graduate of Boston University 
Law school. He has been selectman, as- 
sessor and overseer of poor. 


Albert Totten. 


Gov. Guild owes and gracefully acknowl- 
edges a heavy debt to Albert Totten ot 
North Attleboro. Mr. Totten was named on 
the banks and banking committee and, as 
it happened, he was the only member of 
that committee who had had actual banking 
experience. He knew banking affairs from 
the front and the back of the counter. It 
naturally followed that when the agitation 
over the lax way in which the bank commis- 


sioners department had been doing its work 


of inspection arose, Mr. Totten knew all 
the circumstances and could appreciate 
them. Out of his own experience he was 


able to focus the attention of the commit- 
tee on spots where changes were necessary. 
Later on when the governor’s bill for a 
single headed bank commission came up, 
Totten was also able to point out possible 
defects in that act and finally to help to 
mould it into shape so that it would be ac- 
ceptable to all parties. In fact he proved 
the right man in the right place and although 
little was said about it, there was no greater 
task, engaging the attention of the legisla- 
tors than the protection of the deposits of 
the people, rich and poor, in the various 
banks of the commonwealth. Mr. Totten was 
born in Ireland in 1849 and was educated at 
private schools and at the Dundalk Educa- 
tional Institution. He was for years a man- 
ufacturing jeweller, but is now retired. He 
was chairman of the board of selectmen of 
North Attleboro for five years. He is a 
member of the Odd Fellows. He is an easy, 
graceful talker on the floor, though one 
of the last men disposed to do any speech- 
making. No man ends the year with a high- 
er standing in the general estimation of the 
men who really lead the legislature. 


William H. Trudel. 

The French representation in the legisla- 
ture was particularly strong during the last 
session, but without doing an injustice to 
the other gentlemen William H. Trudel of 
Haverhill was the ablest of the party. Mr. 
Trudel in the last legislature occupied a 


peculiar position. Not only was he the legis- 
lative representative of the 4th Essex dis- 


* trict but he also was kept in touch all the 
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time with the city affairs of his home. In- 
deed his influence there at this time is only 
equalled by his general influence in the leg- 
islature. It was to be anticipated, there- 
fore, that he would be an important member 
of the committee on cities of the legislature 
and he fulfilled all the expectations of those 
who knew him in the breadth of his mind 
and his liberality on propositions affecting 
the interests of the various cities of the 
state. Trudel was an important figure in 
the agitation over the shoe machinery bill. 
His entire attitude is antagonistic to mono- 
polies and great aggregations of capital 
which accumulate to the damage of the com- 
mon people and what with the local inter- 
est in this bill he threw himself into the 
fight heart and soul and worked till the 
matter was safely put through the house. 
Attempts were made to cajole and even to 
threaten him during its pendency, but it 
was all in vain. He declared that he had 
taken a stand which his constituents de- 
sired and he would stick to his guns. And 
he did to the end. His constituents, as 
well as the whole French speaking people 
throughout the state, have reason to feel 
proud of the stamina which he showed, not 
only during the whole controversy, but 
also in all other matters of legislation per- 
taining to the wellfare of the people of 
his home as well as tor those of the whole 
state. The same spirit was there, a true 
and faithful servant. They have also reason 
to feel proud of the high reputation which 
he has acquired in the eyes of his fellow 
members of the legislature. Mr. Trudel 
was born in Ste. Monique, P. Q., in 1866, 
his parents coming to the United States and 
settling in Haverhill when he was but an 
infant. He was educated in the Haverhill pub- 
lic schools, Nicolet college of Nicolet, P. Q., 
and Laval university of Quebec, and gradu- 
ated from there in 1887, after which he 
entered into business in his own city. His 
character and brilliancy attracted atten- 
tention there and he was elected alderman 
in Haverhill for four terms, serving as 
chairman of the board for two years. In 
politics he has always been a stalwart re- 
publican and has held membership in the 
republican city committee of Haverhill. He 
also belongs to the IWssex Republican club, 
to the Wachusett club, the United Order of 
Pilgrim Fathers, and the Elks. 


Noble B. Turner. 


This year, Noble B. Turner of Great Bar- 
rington, the 7th Berkshire district, was for- 
tunate enough to have no purely local bills 
from his district to have to concentrate his 
energies on, the pending legislative ques- 
tions from his town either being pretty well 
settled during his service in the house last 
year, or being indefinitely put over to the 
future. According, he gave practically all 
of his time to the work of his committee, 
the committee on roads and bridges. Mr. 
Turner represented on this committee the 
farmer element which was willing to con- 
cede something to automobilists, but insist- 
ed that recklessness by scorchers in the 
country districts should be treated in some 
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drastic manner. His work on the commit- 
tee was a faithful representation of this 
attitude. Mr. Turner also took a great in- 
terest in the Greylock reservation bills, ap- 
pearing before committees and working 
among committee men in behalf of the 
Greylock appropriation bill and the bill for 
a new road to lead to Greylock. This last 


bill he steered through the committee. He 
was born November 5, 1848, in Great Bar- 
and was 


rington, educated in the New 


Marlboro Inst. and the Fort Edward Inst. 
His business is farming and lumbering. He 
was a selectman of his native town for 
three years and since his accession to the 
legislature has served on the roads and 
bridges committee. 


William Turtle. 

Not from ‘‘the furthest realms of morning” 
but from the old hills of Berkshire comes a 
favorite son of Western Massachusetts, 
strong and towering as her own trees, Rep. 
William Turtle of Pittsfield. A glance at 
the distinguished representative, whose voice 
has stilled tumult more than once during 
the past session of the legislature, recalls 
those other days—when “they were giants.” 
The representative has been highly favored, 
physically as well as mentally, for the post 
of leadership which, as a matter of fact, he 
has held during the session. He has been 
eminently part and parcel of the important 
movements and transactions of the year. 
The railroad contests, the bribery investiga. 
tion, in fact all the stirring effects brought 
him strongly before the house. And yet he 
will be remembered longer, 


+ 


that fortunate and well-timed address in 
the exciting moments when the Jamestown 
resolve was before the house and the gal- 
leries were filled with colored citizens of 
the city of Boston and the state whose op- 
position, real or alleged, to the resolve would, 


perhaps, for’ 


if succesful, have severely strained the re- 
lations existing between two great common- 
wealths, Massachusetts and Virginia. It 
was Turtle’s direct and eloquent appeal 
to the body which kept the legislature of 
Massachusetts true to traditions and its 
conservatism and made possible the repre- 
sentation of this state at the great Virginia 
exposition. Rep. Turtle rendered a distin- 
guished service to his state in that hour 
and one that ought not to be forgotten. The 
representative was one of the leading law- 
yers of the legislature. He brought with 
him force and character, a profound knowl- 
edge of the law and an abundance of that 
“horsesense”’ for which men of his part of 
the state are justly renowned. He had 
served in the house for three years, 1899, 
1900 and 1901, and during that service had 
served on the judiciary and rules commit- 
tee and had headed the committee on rail- 
roads. This year he returned to the lower 
branch and was placed on the rules com- 
mittee and made chairman of street rail- 
ways. Comparatively few legislators have 
thus served as chairman of both the rail- 
roads and the street railways committees. 
To his calmness and judgment in the heatea 
moments of the Gethro dispute much credit 
for the manner in which the house conduct- 
ed itself is due. Besides his ability as a 
legislator and a lawyer the Pittsfield man 
showed excellent judgment from the political 
viewpoint and he proved that among his as- 
sets might be counted political Sagacity. 
The governor of the commonwealth and the 
speaker of the house had no more loyal a 
Supporter in the lower branch of the legis- 
lature this year, and it is safe to say that 
both appreciated the fact. The interests of 
western Massachusetts will continue to be 
safe if entrusted to such hands. 


Samuel A. Tuttle. 


Hyde Park people can thank Rep. Samuel 
A. Tuttle of the 3d Norfolk district for the 
defeat of what would have -been a pretty 
bad bill on the division of Hyde Park and 


Dedham. Hyde Park people have plenty 
of reason for desiring a change in the 
lines between the two towns, but the trou- 
ble was that those who drafted the measure 
which was presented to the general court 
did not get the best layout by any means. 
Dr. Tuttle accordingly found that he had to 
devote his efforts to staving it off insteaa 
of allowing it to go through. It took ener- 
gy and power to do it, but he finally se- 
cured reference to the next general court, 
which means that the Hyde Park people 
without prejudice will be able to present 
a new measure at the next session of the 
legislature which will be more along the 
line of what they desire. Mr. Tuttle, dur- 
ing his legislative year, was a steadfast up- 
holder of the temperance side of legisla- 
tion. It took courage at times to do this 
for the pressure was exceedingly heavy this 
year to secure all possible votes in support 
of so-called liquor measures, but he stood 
his ground and has a clean slate in that 
regard. This is his second year in the leg- 
islature, he having served once before in 
1898, and he has shown a growth in influ- 
ence. He served this year on the commit- 
tees on state house and towns. Dr. Tut- 
tle was born in Eppingham, N. H., in 1837 


and was educated in the public schools and 
at Andover academy. He is a veterinary 
surgeon and is a member of the Masons and 
Odd Fellows. 


Arthur P. Vinal. 


When Speaker Cole was making up the 
ways and means committee and deciding 
how best to turn down some 230 of the 240 
men who felt they were by nature cut out 


for places on that committee, the name. of 
Arthur P. Vinal of Somerville was brought 
up. ‘‘Well,’? said one member of consider- 
able importance, ‘fas long as we must have 
a ways and means committee I sincerely 
hope you will put Vinal back on it this 
year. He is a kicker, but thank the Lord 
he is able to give an explanation for his 
objections.” As a fact his name was one 
of the first on the list for this committee, 
so this endorsement was not needed, but that 
is a sample of the way the house regards 
him. Mr. Vinal believes that legislation is a 
serious matter, and he has good reason for 
so doing. Yet he always holds that every 
man who makes a plea for state money for 
improvements is entitled to a legitimate ex- 
planation as to why his request is not grant- 
ed, and he always tries to give it. He is 
one of the -watch dogs of the treasury, and 
his skill with figures, always tempered with 
good cool commonsense, has been one of 
the features of the year. Incidentally dur- 
ing this session Mr. Vinal put through a 
bill which allows adjoining cities and towns 
to unite in the erection and maintenance of 
pest houses, the value of which every citi- 
zen and official will appreciate. He also 
worked hard to secure to Somerville a back 
payment of excise taxes. Open minded on 
the park propositions, he yet has the feel- 
ing that good reasons should be shown for 
further extensions. He is well up on the 
ways and means committee. He was born 
in Somerville in 1854 and has been a mem- 
ber of the city government. 


Albert Vittum. 


Albert Vittum of Beverly, the represen- 
tative from the 19th Essex district, a repub- 
lican, is one of the little band of newspaper 
publishers of whom Speaker Cole is the most 
noted, who hold membership in the house 
of representatives. He has been a good ex- 
ample of the theory that a newspaperman 
can generally accommodate himself to any 
circumstances in which he is placed. The 
one dominant feature of his personality has 
been his adaptability and by reason of this 
trait he blossomed from the back row, where 
as a first year man he was doomed to sit 
and listen—to be seen and not heard—into 
one of the progressive leaders of the house— 
a man whose opinion was canvassed on 
every important matter and whose counsel 
was taken in times of distress. Beverly has 
had a goodly number of able representatives 
in the past, but she has never had a more 
alert or able one who could more easily or 
gracefully voice the demands of the section 
which he has represented than Rep. Vittum. 
He had to deal some knocks to the hobbies 
of certain people in making his way, but no 
bitterness was engendered. It was realized 
that Vittum was a man whose vote could 
be secured, if the proposition was a proper 
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one. On the other hand he was the last 
man to approach with sophistical reasoning 
or with legislation of shady character. It 
took courage at times for him to maintain 
this attitude but he was equal to it and the 
result is observed in the high standing which 
he has acquired. Mr. Vittum was born in 
Peabody in 1857 and was educated in the 


public schools. He went into the newspaper 
business and is now the editor and publish- 
er of the Beverly Evening Times and is in- 
terested in several mining enterprises, be- 
ing president of the Mineral Heel Tunnell 
& Mining company of Washington. He has 
held membership in the city committee, the 
Republican club and the National HMditorial 
association and he also belongs to the Odd 
Fellows, and similar orders. His theory is 


that it is impossible to legislate good into 


the people, but that once laws are enacted 
they should be strictly observed. In his 
opinion, the compliance or non-compliance 
with laws at the pleasure of the individual 
is a source of great evil. He was a member 
of the committees on printing and railroads. 


Edward A. Walker. 


The house of 1906 came to have a pretty 
good opinion of the legislative ability of Ed- 
ward A. Walker of Waltham, the representa- 
tive from the 15th Middlesex district, before 
the session closed. This is his fourth year in 
the lower branch, and his infiuence, while 
apparent even in his first days of legisla- 
tive life, has grown more potent with each 
succeeding session. As chairman of the com- 
mittee on counties he has had occasion to 
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_addressthe house more often fhan ever be- 
fore, and it is doubtful if he~éver arose to 
speak without receiving the close attention 
Of practically every man in the chamber st 


the time. The fact of the matter is that 


he knows enough to keep his seat until he 
_ really has something to say, and then he ex- 
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presses himself in such a frank, open man- 
ner that the others are bound to listen. 'The 
house committee on counties sits on most 
of its cases in the capacity of a ways and 
means committee, and like the regular fi- 
nance committee is obliged many times to 
squelch the requests and petitions of va- 
rious members for appropriations for their 
respective counties. But to the credit of 
the committee on counties of the last ses- 
sion be it said that even while being obliged 
to put up the bars in the interest of pub- 
lic economy, the house chairman, and the 
whole committee in fact, have lost not one 
whit of the good will and respect of the rest 
of the body. Aside from his work on the 
committee on counties, Mr. Walker has had 
two other matters in which he was particu- 
larly interested, and they have both com- 
manded considerable attention. His princi- 
pal hobby has been to prevent premature 
burial, From the first day he struck Bea- 
con hill he has been plugging away at this 
humane proposition, and while he has not 
yet succeeded in getting favorable action 
from the legislature on his bill requiring a 
doctor’s affidavit that death has really tak- 
en place before an undertaker can proceed 
to embalm the body, nevertheless he is not 
discouraged and is likely to continue the 
fight until some definite action is taken along 
the lines he desires. The other matter which 
has received his attention is the sale of 
proprietary medicines which contain alco- 
hol. He is not a rabid prohibitionist. On 
the contrary he believes that if a man 
wishes - to take a drink, he is _ en- 
titled to the opportunity. But he does 
believe that* any and all medicines which 
contain certain proportions of alcohol should 
not be dispensed unless the purchaser is made 
cognizant of the fact that alcohol is the 
base of the medicine. To this end he has 
labored hard for the passage of an act 
which would require that all medicines con- 
taining alcohol should have that fact set 
forth on the outside of the wrapper, and 
this year he has had the satisfaction of see- 
ing Gov. Guild sign a bill of that nature. Mr. 
Walker was born in Waltham in 1869, was 
educated in the public and private schools 
there and is engaged in the insurance and 
real estate business in that city. Since com- 
ing to the house he was one year chairman 
of the committee on insurance and has also 
served on the committee on labor, counties, 
water supply and redistricting. 


Joseph Walker. 


A veritable plumed knight of the house 
was Rep. Joseph Walker of Brookline, easily 


body and one 


leaders of the 
and judgment were followed 


one of the 
to a remarkable degree. The common- 
wealth owes him much for many things, but 
for none more than the important, pains- 
taking, money-saving work he has quietly 
done as a member of the house ways and 
means committee. The work of this com- 
mittee has been almost a hobby with him. 
He has studied and equipped himself in this 
direction until he can readily be termed 
the financial specialist of that important 
committee. He was also one of the most 
active members of the rules committee this 
year and played an important part both in 
the deliberations of that committee anent 
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the bribery investigation and on the floor 
of the house when the committee had filed 
its report and recommendations. Rep. 
Walker has been distinguished in the poli- 
tical life of his town of Brookline as well as 
in the legislative life at the state house. 
His forcefulness and conservatism have 


‘combined to bring out his recognized qua!- 


ities of leadership. It was, therefore, not 
at all surprising that he should have be- 
come directly a most dangerous candidate 
for the speakership as soon as Speaker 
Frothingham announced his intention of 
retiring last fall. As soon as his candi- 
dacy was formally announced it had at- 
tracted to him the support of the so-called 
house leaders, the heads of the important 
committees of the house of last year. Of 
course the majority of these men, from as- 
sociation, would have been with him almost 
as a matter of course, but the combination 
was one which it was believed, would ul- 
timately win out. Speaker Cole had in Rep. 
Walker not only a very earnest but a very 
manly opponent. This was most evident 
when the fortunes of war seemed to point 
and did point to the success of the Andover 
man. This was weeks before the issue 
would formally be settled, but in the in- 
terests of harmony.and the maintenance of 
relations which are demanded on Beacon 
hill, Rep. Walker withdrew from the con- 
test and he gained new friends when he did 
it. Rep. Walker could have been chairman 
of the ways and means committee, but he 
declined that post in favor of Rep. Wara 
of Buckland. Speaker Cole and Rep. Walk- 
er have worked hand in hand during this 
trying session and to their joint efforts, 
the co-operation with the speaker which 
the active, open friendship of Walker meant, 
a part of the credit must be given for the 
excellent manner in which the speaker has 
held the body during the year. The Brook- 
line man has already accomplished so much 
in his comparatively brief political life that 
it is not hard to see higher honors in store 
for him. 


Joseph Walsh. 


The state house has seldom seen so per- 
sistent a stickler for what he believes is 


right.or a more aggressive fighter for anv 
matter in which he is interested than Jos- 
eph Walsh of Falmouth, the representative 
from the 1st Barnstable district. These two 
qualities were demonstrated pretty fully on 
more than one occasoin during the past ses- 
sion, and the other members of the house, 
while not always inclined to follow his lead, 
were forced to admire his courage and per- 
severance. But the people of his district 
had an example of that pluck before he came 
to the house. He won his nomination after 
a bitter fight all along the line. Ordinarily 
the republican nomination in that district 
is equivalent to an election. But the demo- 
cratic party nominated a man of unusual 
prominence and popularity, one for whom 
the people of the section were inclined to 
forget party lines, and as a result Walsh 
had to keep going to the very end in order 
to hold his people in line. But he succeed- 
ed and came into the house as one of its 
youngest members. He was appointed to 2 
place on the committee on probate and 
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chancery. That committee had many knotty 
problems to handle during the year, and 
there were times when the real spirit of 
harmony was lacking. Among the many 
propositions heard by that committce was 
one which sought to better the conditions 
which surround the dance halls in the city 
of Boston. The-committee was pretty even- 
ly divided on the matter, a scant majority 
being in favor of giving the petitioner leave 
to withdraw. Walsh was one of that ma- 
jority and he was placed in charge of the 
report. When the report came into the 
house the dissenters made a determined 
stand and, aided by a lively newspaper 
crusade, succeeded in sweeping the house 
out from under themselves with such force 
that practically all of the other members of 
the committee immediately hurried to cover. 
The young man from Falmouth stuck to 
his position that there was law enough on 
the statute books already and that if it was 
properly enforced the conditions would be 
much improved. His efforts were of no avail, 
however. Deserted by his colleagues on 
the committee he was unable to stem the 
tide that had set in favor of the bill, but 
the members of the house had a very good 
chance to see what kind of stuff he is made 
of when he stood up and voted alone against 
the passage of the bill at every stage. He 
also made a determined fight against the 
passage of the Brockton canal bill and the 
bill to prevent seining in thé waters of 
Barnstable bay, but in both cases the house 
was log-rolled out from under him and his 
efforts were in vain. He was the only mem- 
ber of the house who spoke against the 
appointment of the special recess committee 
to revise the Sunday laws. Mr. Walsh was 
born in Brighton in 1875. He received his edu- 
cation in the public schools and at Boston 
University law school and was admitted to 
the bar last January. He has decided not 
to be a candidate for re-election this fall, 
but will take up the practice of law in the 
city of New Bedford, where he has entered 
into a partnership with Rep. Lowney, one 
of his colleagues on the committee on pro- 
bate and chancery during the past session. 


Charles E. Ward. 


After settling some local differences of 
opinion Rep. Charles BE. Ward of Buckland 
was returned to the lower branch from the 
ist Franklin district last fall and has served 
his fifth year as a member of the house. 
His first year was 1902. Few men from the 
western part of the state, equipped as Rep. 
Ward was when he arrived on the scene of 
action in the last-named year, have grown 
more surely or developed more rapidly than 
the Buckland man. In fact he had attained 
so distinctive an influence in the house last 
year that Beacon hill rather wondered at 
the hesitancy on the part of certain of his 
constituents in returning him for the fifth 
year, which, as a. matter of fact, has only 
brought new laurels to the man and re- 
“ected more credit on his district. Rep. 
Ward came to the state house comparative- 


ly rough and untutored, as far as the fin- 
ished attainments of legislative leaders are 
concerned. He came as the farmers’ man, 
built to look after the grange interests. He 
was clear-headed and his even disposition 
and hard common sense attracted almost 
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immediate attention. His probationary peri- 
od, covering several years, held him first to 
the committee on agriculture and then gave 
him places at the head of the committees 
on education and on federal relations. It 
was in 1904 that he first became a member 
of the committee on which he has done his 
most important and attractive work, name- 
ly, the committee on ways and means. His 
first months on this committee showed that 
he had been studying and preparing himself 
for the solution of financial problems. Last 
year, 1905, he was made chairman of the 
ways and means committee, a signal dis- 
tinction, and was also placed on the com- 
mittee on rules. Last fall the speakership 
contest, together with his own home differ- 
ences, brought him into the field as a candi- 
date for the speakership. While many com- 
plimentary things were said of his candi- 
dacy, he, of course, had no chance and his 
persistent opposition to Speaker Cole in 
those days, when the latter was a candidate 
himself, might have lost Rep. Ward any 
committee place of importance were not the 
speaker as broad and generous as he proved. 
But Speaker Cole understood and appreciat- 
ed fully the value of the Buckland man as 
a member of the important ways and means 
committee. When Rep. Walker of Brook- 
line, therefore, declined to act as chairman 
of the committee the speaker kept Rep. 
Ward there and the selection was heartily 
approved. Rep. Ward is rugged and far- 
sighted. He has been most careful of the 
state’s finances and has shown a wonderful 
grasp of financial situations which have 
been created in this state from time to time. 
To head this committee and turn down ap- 
propriation measures sought by this mem- 
ber or by that, is not a popular office. Rep. 
Ward of Buckland, however, besides’ doing 
his duty as he saw it managed to retain the 
good will of the members and closed the 
session one of the popular men of the branch. 


Walter A. Webster. 


Walter A. Webster entered the legisla- 
ture this last session with the reputation of 


having been one of the foremost of the 
lieutenants in the city of Boston fight for 
Louis A. Frothingham. At the call of the 
party Mr. Webster had dropped his business 
and given up everything to plan daily an‘ 
to speak nightly during that brilliant though 
unsuccessful campaign. He was the talk- 
ing statistician of the campaign commit- 
tee and the fact that the republicans in Bos- 
ton were saved from being wiped out of 
political recognition and that John F, Fitz- 
gerald got a close and sharp rub has been 
credited to him in no small part. Night af- 
ter night on the stump he went over the 
statistics of the expenses of the city ot 
Boston under democratic rule in such a 
way that the most ignorant voter had to 
be convinced. By reason of this sturdy 
campaign in the fall he was given a great 
deal of attention in the house and he just- 
ified it there by his manner of conducting 
himself. He was accorded the position of 
being one of the best debaters in the 
house and Governor Guild selected him to 
draft and present his bill for the reorganiza- 
tion of the Boston police commission, which 
reform he had suggested in his inaugural 


message. This last assignment was regarded 
as a natural choice in view of the promi- 
nence which Mr. Webster had enjoyed. The 
success of that bill in all its stages was 
due to his activities in no small part. Mr. 
Webster was very active in favor of the 
bill to pension judges of the probate court 
and was prominent in practically all of the 
important debates of the year, but on more 
than one occasion he took the role of ac- 
tive and able leadership. Ee was the floor 
leader on the 12 o’clock bill, one of the 
closest contests of the vear, and in this 
fight was pitted against the able and ag- 
gressive Luce, but the man from Ward 22 
did not suffer by comparison with the schol- 
arly gentleman from Somerville, and in fact 
made a deeper impression on the other 
members of the house by his plain, logical 
statement of the case from the business 
men’s standpoint. One of the most effec- 
tive speeches of the year was his effort in 
opposition to the merger bill during the last 
few days of the session, when he led the 


fight which successfully overcame the stand ~ 


taken by the majority of the joint commit- 
tees on railroads and street railways, two 
of the most powerful committees in the state 
house. At the close of the session Mr. 
Webster was given additional honors by be- 
ing made house chairman of the special re- 
cess committee on Sunday laws. Mr. Web- 
ster was born in Newton in 1875, was edu- 
cated in the public schools, and graduated 
from the Boston University school of law. 
He is a lawyer. He was in the house in 
1905 and served on the committee on rail- 
roads. At the last session he served as 
chairman of the committee on engrossed bills 
and was a member of street railways, two 
very important places. 


A. S. Parker Weeks. 


Rep. A. S. Parker Weeks, republican, of 
Boston came to the front in the house on one 
occasion at least this session when he op- 
posed a bill that was aimed at the present 
system of constructing sewers in Boston. | 
Somehow no one seemed to know except 
himself just what the intent of the bill 
would be. It had gone along all right until, 
he arose to the occasion and moved that it 


be referred to the next general court. He © 


asserted that the bill was not in proper’ 
shape to meet the situation for which it was 
devised, and that if it went over it could be 
modified and revised to meet the require- 
ments. The committee that reported the 
bill was not prepared for this line of argu- 
ment so that the Roslindale representative 
won his point, and the bill has gone over to 
next year. 

Mr. Weeks has been a faithful member of 
the committee on metropolitan affairs, and 


has endeavored with the help of other mem- i] 


bers to get the Cambridge subway bill, the 
lest matier this committee has had to han- 
dle, in such shape that its report would re- 
ceive favorable consideration. Any one who 
has followed this measure will realize what 
an undertaking it has been to frame a bill 


that would meet all the great financial inter- 
ests involved fairly. 

By trade Mr. Weeks is a blacksmith. He- 
is a member of the Roslindale club and the 
Citizens’ association of his section. He was 
born in Boston in 1857. : j 
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William E. Weeks. 


The veteran of the civil war, though pos- 
sessed of many friends elsewhere has some- 
how lacked supporters in the general court. 
The result has been that two or three men 
would become interested in his behalf, but 
acting, as they have, without unity, they 
would invariably block one another. A some- 
what similar situation promised to develop 
again at the last session of the legislature. 
There was a desire among certain men to 
provide the veterans with a property exemp- 
tion law along certain lines, but the unfor- 
tunate division of effort threatened to 
wrench their plans again. One of the men 


who had a project of his own was William 


E. Weeks of Everett. He did more, how- 
ever, than merely formulate a scheme. He 
sought out the others interested and, with 
their aid, arranged a compromise. The net 


‘result of this move, founded on the best ot 


judgment, was that a bill was framed up 
which pleased all and which brought to the 
veterans what they wanted. Weeks from 


the first has been a practical worker and he 


has accomplished things which others would 
have failed at. Gifted with the powers of 
oratory, he was rather expected to be taken 
up with his own eloquence but, besides 
knowing how to talk, Mr. Weeks also knew 


when to stop talking. Oratory to his mind 


tion. 


is a means ‘towards securing legislation 
He has never regarded legislation as an ex- 
ecuse for oratory. The biggest event of his 
legislative year—one which focussed the at- 
tention of the entire state on him—was 
his campaign against the New Haven road 
on the merger proposition. It was Mr. 
Weeks who, during the debate on the mer- 


ger Dill, 
ney general asking his opinion as to the 
best way to put an end to the acquisition 
of trolley roads by the New Haven corpora- 
He also submitted a bill which he 
insisted would make such mergers imposst- 
ble. The older members laughed at him and 
ealled his attention to the fact that the law 


_ department had failed before in its attempt 


to draft a bill of this sort. To the cha- 
grin of these men, however, the attorney- 
general admitted that the contention of Mr. 
Weeks was correct and that his bill would 
stop the purchases, though he suggested cer- 
tain modifications in the form of a new draft. 
The governor was quick to sight the op- 
portunity and sent in a special message to 
the legislature asking for action at that 
time on the matter, but Mr. Weeks should 


really be credited with giving the movement 


its initial impetus. He a modest young chap 
—this representative from Everett. Born in 
Portland, Me., in 1880, he was educated at 
Boston University and in the B. U. Law 
School. He was a member of the com- 
mittee on education and clerk of the com- 
mittee on roads and bridges. 


Arthur J. Wellington. 


One of the second-year men in the house 
of 1906 who showed clearly that he had bene- 
fited by his first year’s experience on the 


hill was Arthur J. Wellington of Arlington. 


During the session of 1905 Mr. Wellington 
had been a member of the important com- 
mittee on street railways. The session 
of 1905 had brought that committee into 


framed up an order to the attor- 
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greater prominence than usual, and the 
contests waged within and without the com- 
mittee-room on the various measures af- 
fecting the street railway situation in this 
state will not be forgotten for years to come. 
During the consideration of these trouble- 


some matters, the man from Arlington 
played his part in accordance with what he 
believed to be the best interests of the peo- 
ple of his district and those of the state 
as a whole. It was a valuable experience 
and it is not wonderful that Mr. Wellington 
was looked upon as one of the leaders of the 
house during the past sesion. This year, 
as a member of the committee on public 
service, he came to the front as one of the 
best debaters in the lower branch. He was 
placed in charge of several matters reported 
by his committee, and the committee had 
no better spokesman on the floor. A prac- 
ticing attorney, with a thorough knowledge 
of legal matters, he was well fitted to see 
into the different phases of the public ser- 
vice, and he always had a, good reason for 
the position he had taken. Naturally of 
a retiring disposition, he has strong convic- 
tions, and he is ever ready to fight to the 
limit for those convictions. Mr. Wellington 
was born in Arlington, July 21, 1871, at- 
tended the public schools in that town and 
finished his education at Harvard, graduating 
from the college in 1894 and from its law 
school in 1896. He is a member of the Bos- 
ton Bar Association. 


Harvey Wheeler. 
Harvey Wheeler of Concord deserves to 
rank as the most conscientious member ot 
the legislature. A chairman of a committee 


who attends every session and who personal- 
ly takes notes of every hearing is a rarity. 
Yet that is just what Harvey Wheeler did 
during the session. When it is remembered 
that he was the chairman of the committee 
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on mercantile affairs, the magnitude of this 


task can be easily appreciated. That is 
just his way, however, in all legislative 
matters of interest to him. He simply 


starts at the beginning and goes through 
to the end and when a bill is reported he is 
able to handle it at every stage. Mr. 
Wheeler would come pretty near measuring 
up to the type of the ideal legislator, if se- 
lections were made on the basis of conscien- 
tiousness. Although the representative of 
a small ‘town, he has never allowed any 
personal advantage which his home town 
might secure to determine his judgment, if 
he felt that anything like an injustice would 
be done to the other sections of the state. 
A business man with large experience, he 
has also been as conscientious in spending 
the state money as if it were his own. A 
public office, in his contemplation, is a pub- 
lic trust. Harvey Wheeler, in fact, woulda 
not show partiality to his own brother, if he 
was seeking something. Indeed he would be 
likely to judge him by a sharper and harsher 
standard than he would apply to a stranger. 
He was born in Concord in 1847 and educat- 
ed in public schools. He has been a farmer 
and a packing house and abattoir manager. 
Has been in milling and mining in California 
and is now a wholesale manufacturer of har- 
ness and saddlery. He is president of the 
Middlesex Institution for Savings and has 
held several town positions during his ca- 
reer. 


Frank L. White. 


The Medford representative in the Gener- 
al Court during the past session has been 
Frank L. White and he has been a pretty 


busy man. Medford has a mayoralty situa- 
tion which is not pleasing to ail its citizens 
and a strong demand was made for a 
change in the city charter. Mr. White as 
the representative of the town, was given 
the duty of procuring it and presented a 
bill to that effect, as in duty bound. The 
legislature in the end threw out the pro- 
vision which allowed the city council to 
remove the mayor, but it allowed other 
changes which went to satisfy a number 
of people. Indeed it was only by the con- 
stant work of Mr. White, as clerk of the 
committee on cities, that anything was ac- 
complished, for the first disposition was to 
refer the whole matter to the next general 
court—a graceful and easy way of killing it. 
Frank White has become well known dur- 
ing his second year and has shown himself 
alert on all matters of local interest. He 
has voted with the temperance people when- 
ever it seemed as if their rights were be- 
ing overlooked, but on special questions he 
has been willing to allow Boston people to 
have their own choice. His whole theory 
is that Medford wants to take care of its 
own affairs and that the best way to secure 
that privilege is for Medford to allow Bos- 
ton the privilege of doing likewise. Mr. 
White was born in Gloucester in 1869 and 
educated in the public schools. He is a 
grocer and baker. He was in common coun- 
cil in 1903 and the aldermen in 1904. He 
belongs to the Masons, Odd Fellows and 
Sons of Veterans, 
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Henry O. Whiting. 


Rep. Henry O. Whiting of Plymouth, re- 
publican, was given a place on the commit- 
tee on harbors and public lands on which he 
served when a member of the legislature in 
1903. This was particularly pleasing to him 
inasmuch as a petition came in from his 
town asking for a survey of the harbor at 


Plymouth with a view to ascertaining the 
cost of improving it. It is needless to say. 
that the committee reported favorably on 
this measure and that it is now a law. The 
state harborgand land commission is to make 
the investigation this summer and is to re- 
port to the next general court. Mr. Whit- 
ing is not a man of one idea, however. He 
gave careful consideration to all matters be-: 
fore his committee and the subjects under 
debate in the house. All in all his votes 
record the decision of a conservative, broad- 
minded man who acted in the best interests 


of the commonwealth as he was able to see. 


them. Mr. Whiting is a native of the old 
town of Governor Carver and arrived there 
in 1849. 
lows and Royal Arcanum organizations and 
has been engaged in the provision business 
for a number of years. 


Charles J. Wier. 


Rep. Charles J. Wier of Lowell, republi- 
can, has proved himself in a single session 
to be an exceptional man, careful in his 
judgments and thorough in his work. At 
the initiation of the session he was espe- 
cially interested in the changing of the au- 
tomobile- laws and was pleased with his as- 
signment to the committee on roads and 


bridges. Like all lawyer members he was 
ambitious also to be assigned to the judi- 
ciary committee. When he found that this 
wish, too, was realized he was contentment 
itself. His associates soon found him a man 
capable of a great deal of the work that 


He is a member of the Odd Fel-: 
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some members call drudgery. Yet he him- 
self enjoyed doing it in the knowledge that 
he was conscientiously performing his duty 
with exhaustive earnestness and care. 
When the hearing period was over and the 
redrafting of bills began, Mr. Wier proved 
himself especially serviceable to both of 
these committees. For the roads and 
brdiges committee he drew un the new auto- 
mobile speed law which has revised the pres- 
ent law in many particulars. This task 
called for the examination of the old law 
and the noting of lines, sections, and chap- 
ters to be amended. For the judiciary com- 
mittee his principal effort was in the draft- 
ing of the bill relating to the sale and leas- 
ing of machinery, which, if enacted, would, 
have caused the United Shoe Machinery 
company to change its present business 


methods. Mr. Wier is an Amherst graduate 
of the class of 1899. He was born in Lowell 
in 1868. 


Isaac E. Willetts. 
County employes the state over have very 


good reason to regard Isaac HE. Willetts of’ 


Fall River, one of the representatives from 
the 11th Bristol district, as their personal 
friend and champion. For years the em- 
ployes in the county offices have been obliged 
to draw their salaries monthly. In many ni- 
stances this has worked.an absolute hard- 
ship and oftentimes, it is claimed, these 
people have had nothing. to do but turn 
their envelopes over to the merchants in 
their localities as soon as they were received 
from the county paymaster’s office. To reg- 
ulate this matter and make things more 
comfortable and agreeable for those em- 
ployed by the various county governinents, 


r, = 


Willetts introduced a bill which required the 
counties to pay off their employes weekly. 
The bill met the active and persistent op- 
position of nearly every board of county 
commissioners in the state, and several times 
it looked bad for the success of the meas- 
ure. Willetts was not at all discouraged by 
the obstacles thrown in his way, but by 
steady plugging managed to secure the pass- 
age of the bill by easy majorities in the 
lower branch. It was easier then to secure 
favorable action by the upper branch and 
the governor finally gave his sanction to the 
proposition and it became a law. This is 
only a sample of the kind of work Willetts 
has been doing since he first came to the 
state house in January of last year. He is 
not a speechmaker. In fact, he has little 
use for lengthy arguments and oratorical 
efforts, but he can do as much work in be- 
half of his constituents in his own quiet 
way as can all the forensic statesmen who 
ever came to the legislature. To the mill 
people of his own city and to the laboring 
people all over the state he has been one of 
the most loyal friends. His work on the 
overtime and eight-hour propositions helped 
more than a little. He is extremely radical 
in his likes and dislikes. He will go the 
limit for his friends and will fight to the 
last ditch for them, as those who have been 
opposed to him at times have learned to 
their sorrow. Mr. Willetts was born in Bos- 
ton, November 8, 1869, was educated in the 
public schools and is a garbage contractor. 
In 1905 he was clerk of the committee on 
publie charitable institutions, and this year 
was clerk of publie health. 


Thomas W. Williams. 


Thomas W. Williams, after having helped 
to elect two speakers of the house of rep- 
resentatives, acting each time as one of 
the inside managers, can certainly feel that 
he has given his district, the first Bristol, 
a full measure of political distinction. He 
was one of the originators of the boom 


for Louis A. Frothingham, and also for 
John N. Cole. 

But he has done something more tangible 
for all the people of that section, announce- 
ment of which has only recently been made, 
This announcement was in the form of a 
circular from the management of the New 
Haven road regarding certain reductions 
in fares, also another that on and after 
that date commutation tickets could be 
used on Sundays as well as on week days. 
The fare agitation is something which, as 
clerk of the railroad .committee, he has 
worked on for some time. The issuance 
of an order to the effect that the low rate 
commutation tickets could be used on Sun- 
days came as the result of a personal ef- 
fort. which he made _ to the authorities. It 
means a substantial saving for the people of 
that section who have been bothered in the 
past by the fact that their low priced tick- 
ets were barred on the Sabbath. Mr. Wil- 
liams has in fact been a guardian angel for 
his section securing it iavors, from addi- 
tional courts to new financial institutions, 
and he confidentially admits that he has 
only started. Because of his presence in 
the legislature and his intimacy with the 
big men who run that body, he promises 
to make Attleboro the most favored sec- 
tion of the country, and as senator, for 
which position he is now running, be able 
to accomplish more in this direction. One 
of the last acts of the speaker was to make 
him a member of the joint special committee 
on taxation which is studying the taxation 
laws of the state and which ought to report 
some important suggestions. Mr. Williams 
was born in Rhode Island in 1865 and edu- 
cated in the public schools. He has been a 
newspaper man since 1879. 


Harry N. Winch. 


It was the irony of fate that Harry N. 
Winch, after having worked his Framing- 
ham district bill through the legislature, 
should see it killed by a veto from Gov. 
Guild. Yet Harry N.- Winch, of Framing- 
ham, in.the 20th Middlesex, has reasons to 
feel pretty well pleased, even though he was 
defeated. As a first-year man, he accom- 
plished a marvelous feat in getting the 
measure through the legislature. Precedent 
and everything else was against it and while 
the veto came at a hard time—a time when 
he believed all his troubles were over—it 
could not deprive him of the glory of his 
victory. For the action of the legislature 
was nothing more nor less than a great 
tribute to his personality. Everyone in 
the legislature of 1906 had a good word for 
Mr. Winch. This was not because he was a 
docile creature by any means, for he was 
inclined to speak out what he believed and 
he never traded a vote during the entire 
session. It was his general sincerity which 
won the day. The fact is that he was anx- 
ious and willing to help any man whom he 


. 
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thought needed it in any way. There nev- 


er was a case where so many votes were 
given voluntarily without any canvassing 
as in the instance cited and that fact, too, 
Mr. Winch 

He was 
went 


made it a matter worthy of note. 
was born in Framingham in 1868. 


educated in the public schools, into 


business, and became a merchant. He was 
selectman for four years and chairman for 
two years. He was also a sewer commis- 
sioner. For 17 years he served on the re- 
publican town committee. He is a Knight 
Templar, Shriner and K. of P. 


Frederick G. Wooden. 


In their fight on the Springfield water bill, 
the Springfield delegation generally looked 
to Rep. Frederick G. Wooden of the 3d 
Hampden district for leadership, and he is 
given a good share of the credit for the suc- 
“vss of the measure. One of the things 
which led to this success was the promise 
of Martin Lomasney’s support, for which 
Springfield can thank Rep. Wooden. It was 
largely on his advice that Springfield was 
‘liberal to all small towns in the provisions 
of the bill for their benefit. In his commit- 
tee, the judiciary, Rep. Wooden has played 
an important part in the past year, meas- 
ure after measure giving him an opportuni- 
ty to help to shape legislation. As an exam- 
ple of the way the committee felt toward 
him, it may be cited that he was able: to 
get a unanimous report for the Springfield 
board of trade bill relating to hawkers’ and 
peddlers’ licenses, after one adverse report 
had already been sent in to the house, and 


furthermore he was able to get his bill 
enacted. By nature he is somewhat inclined 
to be reserved, but this year the house has 
come to understand him, and many members 
who did not really know him last year ap- 
preciate his qualities now. Springfield is 
understood to have him booked for higher 


things. He is an Odd Fellow, and is judge 
advocate of the first brigade in the militia, 
with the rank of major, so that his keen in- 
terest in militia bills comes naturally to 
him. It is no secret that the first brigade 
has depended considerably on him for the 
success or defeat of pending militia legis- 
lation, 


William H. Woodhead. 


One of the most earnest and careful legis- 
lators of this session is Rep. William H. 
Woodhead of North Adams, of the ist Berk- 
shire district, which sent him to Beacon Hill 
for a third term. His qualities made him es- 
pecially fitted for work on the judiciary com- 
mittee, and again and again on sub-commit- 
tees he has labored diligently to straighten 
out proposed matters of legislation, such as 
needed faithful and earnest work. In this 
session he has been heard from frequently 
on the floor of the house, and almost always 
on bills which involved his conscientious 
principles. His careful, painstaking work 
is shown in two measures he introduced 
and successfully carried through. First per- 
haps in its general importance to the en- 
tire commonwealth, and to lBerkshire in 
particular, is the Greylock appropriation 
bill. Probably nothing lies closer to the 
hearts of the people of the state than the 
preservation of the forests on these grand 
mountains. Quick to realize the importance 
of this, he introduced a measure appro- 
priating $30,000 to complete the purchase 
of the land comprising the reservation and 
presented the matter with such force that 
the entire sum was appropriated. Another 
bill introduced by him should be mentioned-— 


that for the granting of a life annuity of 
Samuel Hilman, of North Adams. No other 
proof of his fidelity to the interests of all 
his constituents is necessary. Mr. Hilman 
is totally blind, his eyesight having been 
destroyed in the building of the Hoosac 
Tunnel. For some years he drew an an- 
nuity, payable for periods of five years, 
and it had caused him great anxiety at 
the termination of these periods for fear 
that the annuity would not be renewed. 
The granting of the annuity for so short 
a term seemed to Mr. Woodhead to be use- 
less, as the liability of the commonwealth 
was fixed and its responsibility could end 
only with Hilman’s death. Mr. Woodheaa 
submitted that it would not only be a dis- 
charge of its duty but a generous act for 
the commonwealth to pay the annuity for 
life. This view was sustained by the house 
and senate, and the bill passed. His at- 
tention to this comparatively small matter 
of detail only serves to illustrate his care- 
fulness in all matters, large or small, and 
his constituents appreciate his work. 

His birthplace was Schenectady, N. Y., 
where he first saw the light of day on Sep- 
tember 17, 1860. He attended the public 
schools and the Boston university law 
school. He graduated from that institution 
in 1893, and has since been a practising law- 
yer and was a special justice of the district 
court of northern Berkshire until 1903. 


John Woolredge. 


Rep. John Woolredge, of the Worcester 
county town of Lunenburg, is a republican. 
His business is that of a farmer, so that 


his appointment to the committee on agri- 
culture was almost preordained. Having 
been a successful farmer himself, his ser- 
vices have been of great value to that com- 
mittee and he has proved himself to be one 
of the leading workers of a well balanced 
team. This committee had a number of 


matters to consider and considered them 
promptly and made early reports. In. the 
matter of the gypsy moth appropriation, it 
had to handle a -subjeet-whiech might. be-said 
to be somewhat out of its line, but it showed 
that the committee was versatile as well as 
competent. } 

In the matter of the disposing of the prod- 
ucts of the state agricultural college at. Am- 
herst it smoothed out, with satisfaction to 
all, the difficulties with the farmers of that 
section, who claimed the garden truck went 
into the market in competition with them. 
It accomplished this result too, without even 
reporting a bill. It simply poured: oil, on 
troubled waters. All of these proceédings 
were a part of the labors of Mr. Woolredge, 
who was born in Marblehead in 1851.and 
who is associated with the Masons, the Odd 
Fellows and the Patrons of Husbandry. . 


Alvin L. Wright. 


Few of the new members from the coun- 
try districts have been more active than 
Alvin L. Wright of South Hadley, repre- 
senting the 8d Hampshire district. College 
taxation, the Amherst Agricultural college 
and the work of the ways and means com- 
mittee have kept him busy every day of! the 
session. Early in the session the Amherst 


Agricultural college question came up, and 
Mr. Wright had plenty to do. It was his 
fight in behalf of the Amherst farmers who 
were suffering from competition of the col- 
lege farm that brought about the visit of 
the committee to the college, a hearing for 
the farmers, and the subsequent understand- 
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ing that the farmers will be given some 
measure of relief. The result was thorough- 
ly satisfactory to his constituents. Sen. 
Feiker’s college taxation bill covered a point 
in which Mr. Wright was also especially in- 
terested, owing to Amherst college and Mt. 
Holyoke, both within his district, would be 
affected. He attended all the hearings on 
the bill, and by reason of his perfect familiar- 
ity with local conditions, was able to give 
Sen. Feiker a running supply of valuable 
points. To Mr. Wright, more than any oth- 
er Hampshire county member, is ascribed 
the refusal of the legislature to foist a court 
house addition on Hampshire county. As 
a member of the ways and means commit- 
tee, he has been especially hard working. 
With all this, he has had time to earn the 
title of being one of the most hospitable 
men of the general court. Mr. Wright is a 
prominent Mason and Granger. He was 
born in Easthampton, October 28, 1857, and 
has held many town offices in South Hadley. 
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Charles D. Young. 


Rep. Charles D. Young of Winchendon is 
a republican and a native of Annapolis, Nova 
Scotia. He has served this, his first year 
in the house, on the committee on military 
affairs and voted for the soldiers’ gratuity 
bill and the measure that forces colonels of 
the state militia to retire after serving for 
seven years and brigadier generals to re- 
tire at the end of five vears. Mr. Young has 
followed the wise custom that new members 
should sit and listen to the debate in the 
house rather than take a part therein. His 
business is that of a echairmaker. He is 
49 years of age and is affiliated with the 
Masons, United Workmen, Golden Cross and 
Grange. He won his seat in the legisla- 
ture after one of the toughest fights of the 


year, his democratic opponent putting forth 
every effort to capture the election. The dis- 
trict is pretty well organized in the interest 
of the republican party, however, and Mr. 
Young finally won out by-+a comfortable 
margin. While he has been silent and un- 
obtrusive during his first term, he has had 
a pretty keen idea of how things were go- 
ing and the motives and objects which were 
back of the various bills and petitions for 
legislation. As a result he has come pret- 
ty near voting right on all matters which 
were up for consideration and on his first 
year’s record he should he able to go before 
his constituents with even a better chance 
than he had last fall. 
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IN AND AROUND THE NATIONAL CAPITAL 


Reynolds Starts With Tariff Experts—Cannon Appeals to Anti-Roosévelt 
Crowd as Most Worthy Presidential Candidate — The 


Trouble Over the Frigate Constitution— Sub- 


Treasurer Curtis Commended. 


Washington €pecial to Practical Politics: 

Washington, D. C., September 12—James 
Burton Reynolds, the Massachusetts Rey- 
nolds, assistant secretary of the treasury, 
hag sailed away for foreign ports at the 
head, mind you, of a commission of ex- 
perts on tariff conditions. Jt is going to be 
the prettiest kind of a junket, but the re- 
port which Reynolds will write will tell 
something, and in that respect at least the 
commission will be about 200 percent ahead 
of all the other commissions which have 
gone into thig matter. 

The party left New York 
France, “Germany and. other 
countries. it will study schedules. and 
watch conditions and return home about 
the first of November. Mr. Reynolds is re- 
garded as a stand patter, but this~ will 
not be allowed to bias his judgment, ani 
whatever is to be learned he will learn 
before the homeward trail is taken up. The 
distinction of being named as the head 
of the commission is something which. Mas- 
sachuseits people would do well to note, It 
is a very neat distinction in every way. 
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The 
Despite the 
ter which ‘is going 


Presidential Campaign. 
constant flood of press mat- 
out to the newspapers 
from the various presidential candidates, 
the campaign—the actual working ef it— 
has. been postponed till the opening of con- 
gress. The managers are waiting for de- 
velopments in that body as to the attitude 
which will be shown towards the president. 
lWintsS are steadily growing thicker... that 
there will be an actual clash between the 
president and Speaker Joe Cannon. The 
speaker has been talking a little bit more 
rently than usual, and it is plain that 
in Joe’s mind the crime of having a little 
nev Is not so heinous as the administra- 
tion would have it pictured. 
mt. ‘Laft still enjoys tne position of being 
the cendidate pledged to ‘‘my _ policies.” 
There has been no change in that regard. 
sut on the other side there has been a shift- 
ing of ground. Mr. Fairbanks is still a can- 
didate in his own right, and Mr. Foraker is 
holding down a place as is also Mr. Knox 
of Pennsylvania. Neither of these men, it 
should be said, is acceptable to the direct 
anti-Roosevelt wing of the republican. party; 
that is, 
that they care to put their eggs in the 
baskets which are being carried on the 
arms of the candidates in question. At the 
present time Speaker Cannon comes nearer 
being the man on whom they are rest- 


they are not so agreeable to them 


ing their eyes. Until the other. candidates 
make a showing they feel that he comes 


nearest. to being the man who actually 
would have something to deliver. He has 
congressmen all over the country who would 
be delighted to take up his cause, would 


be able to do something about delivering 
delegates to a national convention. This 


is all-important, for while the Roosevelt 


program.is sniffed at the fact remains that 


the president, through his Southern federal 
officeholders, controls the delegate south- 
ern republican vote in a most absolute man- 
ner. The emissaries who have been down 
in that section admit that the only thing the 
republicans there know is what the federal 


officeholders tell them, and they are 
standing strictly by their jobs and the ad- 
ministration. Unless something can be 


thrown into this camp to break things up 
this solid delegate vote will come up from 
all the southern states ready to go the lim- 
it. In view of this situation, the oppon- 
ents of Teddy believe that a Cannon ma- 
chine could really accomplish ‘something 
where others would fail. 


The Row Over the Constitution. 


The 
little 
stitution, 
who is a mighty genial chap, 
on his vacation to the White Mountains, 
glad to get away from the muss. Assistant 
secretaries have learned to dread’ the sum- 
mer months when they are left alone and 
department heads put things up to them 
and foree them to make decisions which they 
do not like, and on matters concerning which 
they know very little. It was a depart- 
mental head .who brought up the problem 
of taking the Constitution away from Bos- 
ton. He said that the Charlestown yard was 
cramped for room and that the old ship was 
occupying a berth needed for some new ves- 
sels. Newbury did not give much .thought 
to it and when the man suggested that the 
thing to do would be t» move the ship to 
some other yard and make a show ship out 
of it, he assented and the first steps were 
taken. Then came the outery. The depart- 
ment could not afford to back down on all 
fours at the very start, so there had to be 
pulling and hauling and side threats and 
side steppings. In the end the spasm was 
bridged over and Newbury has gone off on 
his vacation. He felt so sensitive about the 
whole thing that Washington understands he 
-came very near going through Boston under 


administration has been more than a 
piqued at the rumpus over the Con- 
and Assistant Secretary Newbury, 


has gone off. 


an alias. He certainly avoided the newspa- 
per men who were hunting for him. 


McMillan on His Job. 


Ex-Assistant Postmaster McMillan of Bos- 
ton has settled down in Washington in his 
berth of inspector, and he has given over 
the dreams of becoming ‘an assistant post- 
master general. Georg’ Meyer can be trust- 
ed to keep him very busy in strictly depart- 
mental work, outside the line where he ‘will 
have much opportunity to get any booms 
going in favor of himself in.a higher place. 
George Hibbard must quietly be express- 
ing some satisfaction at having him off his 
hands. When he was arranging, after the 
retirement of McMillan, for the appointment 
of Frank Haynes to the place somebody said 
to him: 

“Why! Haynes does 
about postoffice work.” 

“Thank God,’ said Hibbard sententiously. 
The expression was sufficient. Tie has got 


not know anything 


over the idea of having an ¢éxpert under 
him. 
Compliment Curtis. 

Sub-Treas. Edwin U. Curtis is being 


made the subject of a number of very com- 
plimentary remarks in Washington because 
of the changes in routine which he has made 
in his department, and the jacking up of 
the whole office into a more businesslike 
shape. Washington heads generally await 
a‘new sub-treasurer with fear and trem- 
bling. He is certain to have new ideas. 
That is inevitable, but the great fear is as 
to the character of them. 
When, accordingly, Mr.’ Curtis 
quietly ask permission for certain changes 
the specifications were awaited with inter- 
est. But in contrast .to those generally 
turned in it was found fhat éach and every 
one of them was based on sound business 
reasoning. and the men who have charge 
on this end are expressing their satisfaction 
at the way they find things. The newspa- 
‘per hints about sweeping changes to be 
made in the staff at the sub-treasury by 
Mr. Curtis caused some amusement here, be- 
cause as a, fact Mr. Curtis -had specially 
commended to headquarters the fidelity of 
service which he found among the men. 
There never has been anything in the sto- 
ries. Ar 


began to 


Feiker For Congress. 


Sen. Feiker of Northampton is out ef the 
senatorial field which leaves a clear road 
for Iix-Rep. Treadway of Stockbridge. At 
the same time Feiker enters as a bona fide 
candidate for congress in 1908 against Cong. 
Gillette. Those who have watched Feiker 
in the past realize that this is not a mere 
word challenge. Feiker has about him the 
characteristics of pugnacity and pertinacity 
which will keep him up to his word. Cong. 
Gillette has allowed his fences to get into 
bad shape. He has been interested in Wash- 
ington in the running of the district of Co- 
lumbia, and in looking after government 
clerks who soldiered on their jobs, but 
those mdtters are not of distinctly local in- 


terest. Meanwhile the failure: of his con- 
stituents to get even replies to their let- 
ters has aroused him so that he is now 


hunting out some way to fix up the trouble, 
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Spalding Gets His Chance. 


Thorndike Spalding, after all his years of 
efforts, is at last to be allowed an oppor- 
tunity to run for the senate. Whether he 
will get there is another question which the 
democrats will have to answer. ‘‘Dike’’ be- 
gan his ambitions years ago, when he was 
secretary of the republican state commit- 
tee, but each time defeat met him. Rodman 
Peabody was the last to run him off his 
feet for the nomination and this fall, with 
George Long in the list, it was supposed 
that the same state of affairs was about 
to take place. But at last, after many ap- 
peals, Dallinger and Champlin toek up his 
case and the net result has been that George 
Long has signified his desire to go back 
to the house and ‘Dike’? has a clear field. 
Jt will mean the settling of a troubled sea 
in Cambridge and it would seem to be in- 
surance against future troubles. Those 
who have made the sacrifice, though, must 
have a care now that it is “eyes front’ all 
the time. It has cost too much and is too 
precious to be treated otherwise, and Spald- 
ing will need all the assistance he can get 
anyway. 


Turner To Succeed Chace. 


All the signs -down in the Fall River sec- 
tion of the state point to the election of Rep. 
Joseph Turner of that city to succeed Frank 
Chace as the senator from the 2d Bristol dis- 
bck. Turner will have a clear field for 
the nomination in the republican caucuses. 
Rep. Cook, who was at first inclined to be 
a candidate, has withdrawn, and the repub- 
licans seem to be working in harmony. 

.Turner’s service in the board’ of aldermen 
of the city, together with his work at the 
state house during the last session, gives 
him the support of all elements of his par- 
ty, and he has a large following all over 
the city similar to that which formerly ral- 
lied to the support of Sen. Chace. The 
democrats are not at all united. Carman 
and Rep. Higgins are fighting for the sena- 
torial nomination, and whatever the re- 
sult of the caucuses may be there are more 
than likely to be sore spots which cannot 


be healed before election day. Altogether 
the chances are strongly in favor of Turn- 
er, and it looks as if he would be elected by 
about the same plurality which Chace used 
to have. 


EXECUTIVE. 


Lodge and the City Committee. 


Sen. Lodge more than once has lost his 
temper on things political. There are on 
rec6rd various little sayings of his which 
the party ‘woul have been better without, 
but republicans who view matters with any 
idea of broadness feel that he was. justi- 


fied in the spell which he had over the re-, 


cent prize utterances of Pres. Graves and 
Sec. Hormel of the Boston republican city 
committee. The only hope is that before he 
gets through he will express to them per- 
sonally the feeling which his intimate friends 
know took possession of him» when he read 
what they had said apropos of the coming 
city campaign. The statements in question, 
which aroused all the newspapers of Bos- 
ton, were to the éffect that thé republican 
city committee had no use for any citi- 
zens’ movement this year, that they were 
going to defeat John F. Fitzgerald with a 
straight republican party candidate, and that 
they had no intention, now that things were 
looking good, 6f allowing this plum to slip 
away from them. The lack of tact in the 
whole affair struck the minds of even the 
youngest tyro in politics, and to find such 
a sentiment being enunciated by men sup- 
posed to be in charge of a party organization 
was hard indeed. The two men have in the 
past shown themselves so particularly dis- 
creet that there is some hope yet that they 
were misquoted though unfortunately the 
circumstances are so circumstantial it is to 
be feared that only simple justice was done 
them in the matter. 


intent Withdraws For Frothingham. 


The withdrawal of Charlie Innes from the 
state @ommittee ticket ‘in the Wards 10, 


11 and 25 district in favor of Louis Froth- 
ingham is furnishing one of the interesting 
little side topics for discussion just at pres- 
ent. When the ticket was being made up in 
that district Frothingham went to Innes 
and explained that in view of his own pos- 
sible candidacy for higher political honors he 
was very anxious to have somebody on the 
state. committee who would look after his 
interests. At the same time he told Innes 
that he would very much like to have Edward 
A. Trowbridge of Ward 11 on the committee, 
and he asked Innes to retire in favor of 
Trowbridge. Innes is said to have replied 
that he could not withdraw in favor of 
Trowbridge, inasmuch as the latter was not 
very widely or generally known throughout 
the district. He recognized the justice of 
Frothingham’s claim, however, to have a 
man to look out for his interests on the 
state committee, and he agreed to withdraw 
in favor of Mr. Frothingham himself, for he 
also expressed his recognition of the pop- 
ularity of Frothingham in his section. It 
was a generous act and the Ward 10 leader 
is to be commended for it. 


The Cambaign Button. 


The Bartlett people are the first in the 
field with buttons and this has brought out 
a groan of distress from all the other can- 
didates. There was a time when the cam- 
paign button was a novelty; when’ it was 
a good advertisement. They were also sup- 
posed to have great moral effect. But that 
was a long time ago. The buttons now go 
to children. Men fill their pockets with 
them at the headquarters and scatter them 
broadeast. The trimmer in politics shifts 
his buttons according to the headquarters 
which he enters. For that reason it. was 
hoped the buttons would not come into this 
campaign and that they would be ignored by 
all parties. Now the Bartlett people have 
started in. The Whitney people may or may 
not follow, but a host’ of other candidates 
will get in the line and money which 
should be and could be spent more profita- 
bly in other ways will be foolishly wasted. 


Absent Treatment at Essex Outing. 


Amid the luxury and exclusiveness of the 
Corinthian Yacht club, the republican lead- 
ers of Essex county assembled on Tuesday 
to.listen to the fall prospects as to the po- 
litical supply and demand, and judging from 
the attendance it seems as if everybody was 
well supplied, for all who were there eitner 
had a job or were going to get one some day 
or other, if the crops continue to keep com- 
ing in at the rate they have been delivered 
of late. % : 

While Gen. Appleton presided, he had all 
he could do to suppress the work being car- 
yled on by Gen. Apathy who seemed to be 
butting in all the time due because of the 
fact that there were many absent ones. 

The list of. ‘lost, strayed or stolen’”’ includ- 
ed the two senators, Lodge and Crane, Guild 
and Draper, Judge William H. Moody, Congs. 
Gardner and Roberts, Sen. James F. Shaw, 
Vice-Pres. Fairbanks, J. Otis Wardwell, Sec. 
Taft, Sen. Knox, Cong Dalzell and a few 
others, which by the way, did not exhaust 
the club’s entire supply of stationery in send- 
ing out invitations. The reason Lodge was 
not there was because he has decided to re- 
serve all his ammunition for the greatest ef- 
fort of his life at Symphony hall, when he 
will try to save the burning ship and Pilot 
Guild’s political life at the same time. Sec. 
Taft was on his way to the ‘‘possessions,’’ 
so that he could not get there, and as for 
Philander Knox, there was no need of his 
coming, for the Essex club is for ‘‘Teddy, or 
bust,’’ which meant he would have to leave 
his presidential aspirations on the outer 
porch if he attended. The vice-president is 
out in Oregon, or in that vicinity, watching 
the results of irrigation. Even if he was 
Kast, it is doubtful if he would attend be- 
cause of the frost he got when he was here 
eating rapid transit lunches with Boston’s 
mayor. Cong. Gardner was on his vacation and 
Cong. Roberts was sick as a’ result of his re- 
cent work inspecting navy: yards. Gov. 
Guild had a prior engagement at Marshfield, 
not with Tom Lawson, but as a guest at a 
wedding. Perhaps his political fences at 
Marshfield are in worse shape than in Es- 
sex county. Lieut.-Gov. Draper was some- 
wheré between Hopedale and Boston, much 
to the regret of everybody, who wanted to 
show how much they like him in Essex 


county. A suggestion was made to get out j 
a search warrant to see what had hap- 
pened to ‘‘Jim’’ Shaw, for people could not 


. understand why he was not there. 


Postmaster General Meyer, who is said to 
have ambitions, was there in all his glory 
and was treated to a great reception, he 
being the founder of the club. Pres. Chap- 
ple of the senate and Speaker Cole of the 
house helped some to remove the icy feel- 
ings that abounded because of so many 
“loved ones,’’ who were absent. While the 
influences and the magnetism of little 
“bright eyes’? and “red whiskers’’ were not’ 
to, be had during the festive occasion the 
deficiency in this regard was amply sup- 
plied by those who found their way to Mar- 
blehead, for there was plenty to eat and 
something that goes with it, while the Sa- 
lem band and Jean Missud furnished all 
the harmony that was needed for a political 
gathering in the absence of the other kind. 


Meyers Proposed. Changes. 


The postmaster general spoke interesting- 
ly and with much enthusiasm over the 
prospects of a parcel post and a postal sav- 
ings bank, and it is evident that -he will 
make a strong*effort to have congress put — 
his plans into execution. He expects to meet 
with the opposition of the express compa- 
nies to the parcel post proposition. The pos- 
tal savings bank idea will probably arouse 
some opposition from savings banks, but Mey- 
er claims that it will give the people in the 
country far removed from civilization and 
savings banks a chance to become thrifty 
ard prosperous. His remarks indicated 
that he is:about to put the postoffice de- 
partment on a business basis and remove 
it as far as possible from the field of poli- 
tics. if Meyer does nothing more than that, 
he wiil deserve well of his country. 


Chapple and Cole. 


Pres. Chapple took great’ delight in telling © 
how well the legislature did its work, so 
well that it codified the election laws so tnat 
now. we have 456 sections of that kind of 
law alone. To Rep. Walter Webster of Bos- 
ton, and a republican, he said. belonged the 
credit of the present probe into Boston’s 
municipal affairs. ; 

Speaker Cole took a shy at the American, 
and pointed out where he was in favor of 
80-cent gas before that paper struck town. 
Ite gloried in the democracy getting excited 
ever the merger, as they do on all ques- 
tions they do not understand, but it was a 
good sign for it would help the republican 
party at the polls. “‘It is not a political ques- 
@ion,” he said, “but a great business propo- 
sition, and it will be settled just as was 
the gag question which people tried to make 
an issue in politics. All we -republicans 
have to do is to keep perfectly quiet and 
let our democratic friends fight it out.’’ The 
speaker condemned the absent treatment 
which so.miany of the leaders were adminis- 
tering to the party, and said it was not the 
right way to treat the Essex club, a senti- 
mert that met with much approval. 

Col. Doty told -of the ‘‘silent work” that 
the state committee is doing, and made ref- 
ereuce as to the election laws being so num- — 
ecous this time that he hoped the legislature 
would let them work a little while, so people 
could find out how they would fit, and then 
he wound up by.telling one of Cong. Fosters: 
stories about Ella Wheller Wilcox and her 
advice to the young maiden as to the pro- 
priety of a chaperone in taking a stroll with 
a young man in the forest, which made a 
hit, because it was so near the original, 
whether copyrighted .by Foster or not. 

It was a great day for fence building and 
all the county ring was present, save the - 
district attorney, who also took the absent 
treatinent. ~ 


Not Very Mluminating. 


The Essex county outing at Néarbletiead 
was. not very illuminating as far as the 
county situation is concerned. Indeed, ever 
since this annual outing was started as a 
clearing house for such events, it has not 
been as disappointing as it was this last 
trip. The candidates were nearly all on hand 
but the trouble was in trying to get them 
into line where any agreements could be 
reached. 

To begin with it is impossible to secure 
any line on the county commissioner fight 
as it stands now, because nobody knows 
what Ex-Mayor Eastham of Lynn is going 
to do. If the contest was entirely between 
Grosvenor and Bartlett, either man could 


ms 


} 
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gather up his own friends throughout the 
district for his support. But at this meet- 
ing it was made plain that with Eastham 
as a possibility, there is a wild fear of 
getting on the wrong side of the fence. 
The result is that while good words were 
given to both Grosvenor and Bartlett they 
were not of the positives variety. .As_ be- 
tween Bartlett and Grosvenor in Lynn some 
of the best judges are pretty far at sea. Lew 
Bartlett has campaigned on the “poor man” 
issue pretty successfully. It is pointed out 
that the commissionership should come to 
him because he needs,it, while Grosvenor 
does not. This has had some effect. It is 
a peculiar way to go about matters, but it 
really seems as if the requirements or de- 
mands of the office had been ignored for tne 
full contemplation of this one side of the 
situation. For the Grosvenor side it is just 
as firmly said that the people are going to 
weigh the question as to which man:is apt 
to be in the best position to help Lynn and 
to protect the interests of the city in the 
county, and that Grosvenor is going to win 
on that point without any question. Mean- 
while the rest of the county, willing to give 
the place to Lynn, is waiting quietly till the 
Lynn people cast the die themselves. 


The Councillor Situation. 


The councillor situation was smoothed out 
a bit at the meeting by the elimination of 
Iix-Mayor Houston of Newburyport. He 
wanted the place: very much and was work- 
ing for it, but the business interests with 
which he is connected felt that they wanted 
him to step aside and he has assented to 
their desires in that regard. This leaves 
it apparently down to Sam Cole of Beverly, 
the former senator, and HE. G. Frothingham 
of Haverhill, secretary of the Hssex coun- 
ty club. Cole has. a machine-in pretty fair 
shape at this time, but Frothingham de- 


_ clares that his courage is good and that he 


feels stronger than ever. 


Frost Was Busy. 


Seott Peters did not appear at the outing, 


but Archie Frost was on hand waiting to 
see all who appeared, and before he had fin- 
ished the day he declared he was satisfied 
with the outlook on the district attorneyship 
campaign. It is a fact that Frost has al- 
ready lined up a number of the towns which 
promise to stand by him, and while there 
are evidences that Butler Ames, as far as 
lies in his power, is giving a dig at times 
to the Frost advance, it is not hurting him 
as much as might be supposed. 


Beverly Wants: Conventions. 


Beverly people, by the way,-are out for 
the conventions. They claim it is a num- 
ber of years since they have had them and 
that it is only fair under the circumstances 
that their claim should be recognized. Sa- 
lem wants them again and Lynn, because of 
the local feeling that the county commission- 
ership is to come to Lynn this time, has 
put in a claim. This is apt to. be discounted 
if any very strong demand is made, so it 
looks simply like a contest between Salem 
and Beverly. 


That Bartlett Letter. ‘ 

From the Bartlett headquarters, on the 
letter heads of his law firm, a letter. was 
sent out last week to various city and town 
committees pointing out the fact that Whit- 
»ney is a very rich man, and that because of 
this fact he should not be the candidate for 
governor. There was also the inference that 


he was using money lavishly to secure the’ 


nomination. Mr. Whitney is obliged to main- 
tain, just as is Bartlett, a political head- 
quarters and a working force. In addition 
to that he is obliged to fight a state commit- 
tee that is practically a Bartlett campaign 
club, for its officers, instead of:attending to 
the ordinary duties of the committee and 
getting ready for a state campaign, are 
‘doing all in their pewer to disorganize and 
disrupt the party, realizing that Whitney 
is to be the candidate. In case Whitney is 
nominated, he will be obliged to ignore the 
state committee, for if they do not want him 
nominated they certainly do not want him 
to be elected and they might just as well 
declare for the Independence League, of 
which they seem to be part and parcel, and 
the leaders of which are in the main re- 
sponsible for the officers of the executive 
committee. At all events the matter should 
be put up to the state convention, so that 
proper officers of the state committee can be 
elected who will handle the campaign in the 
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“a dead stop. 


-Adams D. Claflin 


name of the party. While the Whitney men 
may not go as far as that, the officers of 
the committee ought to resign, for they 
have already abused the candidate to such 
an extent that an apology under the guise 
of the right of free speech would be a hol- 
low mockery. Coquetting with Summer 
street and the organ of the Independence 
League, at the same ‘time using Bartlett 
as a cloak for their operations, will be ex- 
posed fully at the coming state convention 
so that those who run may read. In the 
meantime -Bartlett may be called upon to 
explain how much his former commander-in- 
chief, Gov. Douglas, is interested in the cam- 
paign and who furnishes the oil for the auto 
tours of the state. 
ing a most interesting state convention when 
the questions are framed so that there can 
be no evasion. 


Williams and Bryan. 


The sooner people disabuse their minds of 
the fact that George Fred Williams has 
the exclusive right to speak for William J. 
Bryan the better it will be for all concerned, 
for just now Bryan is looking for all the 
delegates he can get, and he is also anxious 
to have the Massachusetts delegation to the 
next convention. While Whitney has no 
hard feelings as to Williams’ position he 
does expect of him that he will be a fair 
fighter and if he is, he will get as good as 
he sends, for there is no halo to the poli- 
tical situation that Williams or any other 
man can lay claim to. Why Williams should 
be tolerated at all after his announced in- 
tention not to support the democratic can- 
didate is not clear, and what place has he 
after making a declaration that he will not 
abide by the decision of the convention. He 
expects all democrats to agree with him, yet 
he is not willing to accept the inevitable. 
But it has ever been thus with George Fred, 
for he is a party unto himself, and long may 
he shine. 


The Innes Opposition. 


While the ‘anti-Innes warfare in Ward 10 
appears very impressive because of the filing 
of protests and counter-protests before the 
election commissioners and other authori- 
ties, there is but little need of getting ex- 
cited over it. The protesting unfortunately 
resembles in part the large ‘whistle which 
the smail locomotive had. In making this 
effective all the strength of the movement 
fs exhausted and like the locomotive in ques- 
tion, after one blast, the machine comes to 
The Innes control of Ward 10 
is pretty nearly absolute. At various times 
gentlemen charged like siphon bottles with 
reform have attempted to do things but their 
efforts have been in vain. Of late years 
the chief argument of the opposition has 
been that it had men who wanted places 
which were given to others by the Innes 
people. 


RAILROAD COMMISSION. 


Readjustment of Fares Wanted. 


About two years ago the Newton & Bos- 
ton Street Railway company precipitated one 
of the most stubbornly-contested hearings in 
the history of the railroad commission. It 
had asked for a modification of its practise 
in issuing free transfers on the ground that 
its revenues were not sufficient to meet its 
financial obligations, and after a wordy bat- 
tle that lasted several days the board grant- 
ed its petition: But matters since then have 
not been running to the entire satisfaction 
of its patrons and last Tuesday the road 
was cast in the role of a defendant at a 
hearing instigated by, the members of the 
Needham Board of Trade on a petition ask- 
ing for a readjustment of fares between 
Needham and Newton. William G. Mose- 
ley was present for the petitioners, and 
represented the railway. 
The latter stated that the company could 
not carry passengers for any less than pres- 
ent rates, and from a mass of statistics he 
showed that the road during the past five 
years had lost $180,000, and that last year 
the shortage was $26,000, the amount vary- 
ing from year to year. He said it was not 
the desire of the company to maintain rates 
that were unsatisfactory to its patrons, but 
under the circumstances he did not see how 
the relief asked for could be consistently 
granted. The petitioners wanted a great 
many more figures than Mr. Claflin was pre- 
pared to give them as they believed that a 
full showing of just what the road was do- 
ing would look’ better than the picture he 


It gives promise of be-— 


ATT 
had drawn. After an hour or more spent 
in cross-firing the board decided that the 
petitioners send a communication to the com- 
mission citing the character of the informa- 
tion they desired the company to furnish 
and if it proved of a character that war- 
ranted further consideration of the petition 
the board would notify both parties that 
the matter would be taken up in conference 
and thereby save another public hearing. 
The original order of the board authorizing 
the withdrawal of free transfers on this line 
has been modified to some extent, but it is 
evident the cut was not deep enough to suit 
those who patronize the road. If some one 
of the big systems had seen fit to take the 
Newton & Boston under its wing there 
would have been a considerable saving of 
time for both the members of the Needham 


Board of Trade and of the commissioners as ~ 


well. 


Somewhat Peculiar Petition. 


There was filed with the board last Tues- 
day something new in petitions, and while 
it is entirely in accord with the law, yet it 
is said to be the only one of its kind ever 
sent to the commission. The perpetrator of 
this unique proceeding is the Chatham Rail- 


road company, with locations in Harwich and. 
Chatham, and the papers bear the signature. 


of Osborn Nickerson, president. It’ is set 
forth that the company owes $14,000 in the 
form of first mortgage bonds; that they be- 
come due Nov. 1, 1907, and that it is desired 
to make provision for their liquidation. Pres. 
Nickerson states that the company has in 
its treasury $5875, which it proposes to de- 
vote toward paying off the bonds, but in or- 
der to secure the $10,000 additional with 
which to clear off the obligation he asks the 
commissioners to grant the company authori- 
ty to borrow that sum from the Cape Cod 
Five-Cent Savings Bank. He says the mat- 
ter has been submitted to the board of direc- 
tors and that they unanimously indorsed the 
proposition. This method of raising money 
by a railroad company will strike the aver- 
age investor as decided novel, but a read- 
ing of the law governing the financial trans- 
actions of railroads in this state makes this 
proceeding entirely legal. The petition states 
further:that the officials of the savings bank 
have consented ‘to loan the amount and all 
that is necessary to secure a realization 
of the funds is a favorable word from the 
railroad board. A promise of 6 percent per 
year for the use of the money was evidently 
a tempting offer and one that the bank was 
willing to take as it means a clear 2 percent 
net for the institution. It has arranged to 
have the loan run for a period of five years, 
during which time there shall be a repayment 
of $2000 each year toward a final liquidation 
of the claim. The,Chatham is Massachu- 
setts’ littlest steam road, it having but 7 
miles of main line. It pays a dividend, how- 
ever, and puts something away for a rainy 
day every year. 


Heavy Railway Expenditures. 


The Worcester Consolidated is one of the 
largest and best controlled street railway 
systems in Massachusetts. Its management 
has been characterized by thrift and enter- 
prise, and from a physical standpoint it is 
away up among the leaders. It costs a 
whole lot of money to maintain this high 
degree of excellence, but it is no more than 
the travelling public is entitled to’and which 
they expect to pay for in the end. As in- 
dicating what it has recently cost to keep the 
rolling stock up to date, make the necessary 
extensions to meet the expanding business, 
building new power houses with which to 
supply the energy for the running of addi- 
tional cars, purchase land for the erection 
of car barns, to replace light with heavy 
rails, ete., the company through its presi- 
dent, F. H. Dewey, filed with the commis- 
sioners last Tuesday a petition asking for 
authority to make a bond issue of $1,327,000, 
the proceeds from the sale of which to be 
employed to wipe out the indebtedness in- 
curred for these necessary improvements. By 
the financial exhibit of the company it is 
shown that every part of. the system has un- 
dergone more or less improvement to meet 
its growing needs. In the case of the Leo- 
minster, Sterling & Boylston branch alone 
there has been expended no less than $618,938 
and it is now classed among the finest trol- 
ley lines in the country. Nearly the en- 
tire distance, from Leominster to Worcester, 
the rails are on a private right of way and 
in nearly an air line. In all there has been 
expended in the manner indicated $941,295, 
and the company asks for an aditional $423,- 


y 
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000 to be used in making further ‘extensions, 
the purchase of additional equipment, the 
erection of buildings, ete. Interest on the 
proposed issue is placed at 5 percent and the 
scevrities are to run not less than 10 years 
nor more than 20 years. 


West End Wants $8,000,000. 


There was a time in -the history of Bos- 
ton’s street railway system when an appli- 
cation for. authorization to issue $500,000 
worth of new stock was looked upon as a 
son.ewhat important. financial transaction 
and those who were not fully acquainted 
with the resources of the company puzzled 
their brains to know how the company could 
afford to make these heavy additions to its 
capital stock if dividends were not to be 
lowered. Recently, however, millions have 
taken the. place of hundreds of thousands 
and the mystery to know how the company 
can stand up under its increasing obligations 
is considerably greater than it was when its 
demands were in the thousands. Therefore, 
no little public interest centers in the com- 
pany’s recent petition to the railroad com- 
missioners for authority to make a further 
issue of $8,000,000 of. stock. This will make 
a total issue of new stock since the rapid 
transit era was inaugurated of $21,000,000, 
the $13,000,000 previously issued going tow- 
ard paying for the elevated structure, its 
equipment, the expensive approaches to the 
subway and the liquidation of damages as- 
sessed for injury to abutting property. It is 
set forth in the petition in question that the 
$8,000,000 is required for extensions of the 
system, new equipment and -for expendi- 
tures* on account of the new Washington 
street tunnel. The board has had this pe- 
tition in its keeping for a number of weeks 
and has set at least two dates for a hearing, 
but for some unexplained reason the com- 
pany keeps asking for an extension of time. 
Last Tuesday the matter was to have come 
up, but at the request of the company it 
was continued to Oct. 3. It has frequently 
been said that. Boston’s local -transit sys- 
tem was an unknown financial quantity, and 
it now begins to look as if there was some 
truth in it. 


INSURANCE, 


The Successor to Howés. 


The problem of appointing a successor to 
the late Osborne Howes as secretary of the 
Boston board seems to have been well solved. 
The situation was a unique one, for he had 
-been so long identified with it and the force 
of his personality was such that he was the 
board personified. The task, therefore, of 
filing his place was a most difficult one, 
complicated in that-of the cwo assistant sec- 
retaries, one had held the position for only 
two or three months, while the attention of 
the other was devoted entirely to the tech- 
nical work of the Board. 

On the death of Mr. Howes Pres. George 
_P. Field assumed direction of the affairs of 
the board, making the two assistant secre- 
taries, Warren 8. Colegrove and F. H. Cabot, 


travel in double harness. This arrangement® 


worked so well that Colegrove was finally de- 
cided upon as being qualified for the office of 
secretary, while Cabot, who had no ambi- 
tions whatever in the clerical line, was con- 
tent to remain in charge 6f the rating and 
inspection. Accordingly, at a recent meet- 
ing Warren S. Colegrove was appointed as- 
sistant secretary and treasurer, F. E. Cabot 
acting and supervising engineer and A. J. 
Lewis acting assistant secretary and treas- 
“urer. These appointments will undoubtedly 
be confirmed at the annual meeting, since 
the voting on the subject was unanimous. 
It is not to be expected that Mr. Colegrove 
will duplicate the wonderful service rend- 
ered by Osborne Howes. He makes no pre- 
tentions as a speaker and probably the du- 
ties of the office demanding board represen- 
tation will fall upon counsel who, in all pro- 
bability, will be Robert Homans. 


Smith Will Be Missed. 


When Harry: Smith resigned as special 
agent of the Insurance’ Company of North 
America and the Philadelphia Underwriters 
to become associated with C. E. Parker in 
the New England management of the com- 
pany, the New England Exchange lost one 
oy its most brilliant members; he was re- 
garded by many as the most astute, experi- 
enced. and well equipped man in the field and 
he probably enjoyed a larger salary than any 
other member of the Exchange. He was ab- 
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solutely fearless in everything he undertook, 
and on more than ane occasion he has de- 
livered himself of sentiments on the floor 
ot the Hxchange which made more than one 
or two feel decidedly uncomfortable. Withal 


‘the was one of the most popular members 


of that body, and his removal to Hartford is 
generally regretted, since it takes away from 
the Exchange yet another of the strong men 
who have been so instrumental in building 
it up. : 


Protective Department. 


The Boston Protective department has fur- 
nished its semi-annual statement showing 
the premium receipts of the various fire in- 
surance companies in this city. These re- 
turns are made and published because the 
department*is maintained by the companies 
by assessment according to their premium 
receipts, the tax at present being one and 
one-half percent on the receipts from build- 
ings and three percent on their contents, 
this assessment yielding in the neighborhood 
of $90,000 annually. Incidentally these fig- 
ures show just what each agency has done 
for its respective companies during the half 
year, and consequently the publication of 
these figures is not hailed with joy by a 


number of the agencies here representing | 


several institutions, for it shows company 
managers in New York and elsewhere when 
one company in the agency has been benefit- 
ed at the expense of its bedfellow. It also 
presents. other opportunities for compari- 
son which annoy or gratify according to the 
business transacted by the agencies, during 
the period covered by the returns. 

The returns for the first six months of 
1907 are decidedly interesting, for they show 
that while the Royal of England is still at 
the head of the list, its formidable Amerl!- 
ean rival, the Home of New York, 
is gradually creeping up and _  accord- 
ing to its .present gait should in a 
few years overtake it. The Home last 
year displaced the Liverpool, London & 
Globe, which a few years ago was in the 
first place, and its figures show a still 
further decrease, with the likelihood of the 
Aetna of Hartford overtaking it in a year 
or two. 


Twelve Leading Companies. 

The comparative figures here presented 
show the 12 leading companies with their 
receipts compared with the same period of 
Ly06: _ 

First First 


six six 

mos. mos. 

1907. 1906. 
RO Valls LWIA Dito piete vel> tins $86,300 $90,858 
FEOMG iN & VBE cre an inicisieie vse, 82,104 $0,662 
Liverpool, London .& Globe.. 67,422 75,495 
tA @ tHe COTM wets aie cdeieloyelciehe faye ai 60,588 52,430 
Palatine, England | :........:. 51,136 39,981 
German American, N. Y. ... 45,926 53,620 
Nati OmMalee (CONTI tek ehetanst cls ia tanslate 44,940 41,358 
Northern, England «.........- 42,171 31,904 
Flartiord, « COnmn, fie sitelsleis'skieae 40,038 38,748 
PuTe ASSOCIA ELOY Anal ele Saimin 38,982 33,3839 
Ins. Co. of No. .America ~...% 38,385.. 36,284 
Niagara: INy 2s jaime peme =f oe 37,994 36,620 


Eight Leading Agencies. 

The figures also afford opportunity for 
comparing the business of the various agen- 
cies, bearing in mind that these figures 
show. only the premium receipts in Boston 
proper. Thus it is that Field & Cowles still 
oceupy the premier position, their friendly 
rivals, John C. Paige & Co., holding second 
place as usual with Geo. O. Carpenter & 
Son in the third. The figures of the eight 
leading agencies are as follows: 


HYicld” G& COWLES Roos ces «ete e sersietaersrererets $184,463 
John Gy Paige? Gi Cowl. osc. ph starers si atenspeete 146,885 
Geo Of Carpenter s&s. SOM simes sa. tales 131;262 
Rica "SS “WHITEY |e. oven 2 ne oms sieteveielo ts 98,164 
Darlings (ER USsely seein fetes a 78,511 
FRODSTE® BES OL we hci tete hie menechans tocar 77,069 
Cyrus Brewer & Co. ........0.66.4-%> 76,781 
Fle Gh Wairh elds Cow ee canara 3,319 


Cutting on Fire and Marine Insurance. 


Insurance Commissioner Cutting has pre- 
sented Part 1 of his annual report. It deals 
with fire and marine insurance and shows 
that despite the commissioner’s illhess his 
mental powers are unabated and his pen as 
vigorous and forceful as ever. Probably no 
state insurance official has ever been cri- 
ticised as severely as Commissioner Cutting, 
and, it must be remarked, no critic has ever 
doubted the rugged honesty which charac- 


terises him in his opinions as in his ac- 
tions. Once a year in his annual report to 
the legislature, he hits back at his critics 
and lauiy revels in the pastime. He cer- 
tainly tuinishes plenty of material for the 
insurance press, and thus it is that Mr. Cut- 


ting’s utterances are hailed as being from. 


the foremost exponent of state supervision. 
This year the San Francisco disaster na- 
turally furnished the text of his discourse 
and incidentally he uses the affairs of the 
American Fire Insurance Co. of Boston to 
materially strengthen his arguments. He 
discusses the question of the respective equi- 
ties of loss claimants arfd other policy hold- 
ers in the assets of a company rendered 
insolvent by a conflagration, the point being 
specifically raised by the American which 
disposed of its reinsurance fund while 
events proved it was insolvent, shortly af- 
terwards settling with a number of its San 
Francisco claimants at 40 percent. He dis- 
cusses the subject at length with great 
clearness, the sum and substance of his ar- 
gument being that the legislature should 
enact laws making loss claimants preferred 
creditors over those of its other policy- 
holders who were merely creditors for their 
portion of the unearned premium. , 
The commissioner also stoutly defends the 
attitude of the department in regard to the 
basis of fire insurance reserves, this sub- 
ject being raised as a result of a discussion 
with a company hard hit by San Francis- 
co and which in consequence of the com- 
missioner’s ruling’ was compelled to with- 
draw from Massachusetts. The reserve re- 
quired by the department is 50 percent, the 
contention of the company in question being 
that 35 percent was adequate. Mr. Cutting, 
however, takes the ground that if any less 
part of the premium than 50 percent were 
required to be reserved, a still greater part 
could be used for expenses and dividends and 
there would be greater insistence for larger 
commissions: As an alternative he suggests 
that companies should be given a reason- 
able time—a year at the most—in which to 
make good’ any impairment resulting from 
abnormally large losses. The. report in- 
cludes the examination, made by Chief Ex- 
aminer Fletcher, of the American Fire of 
Boston. It discloses the seamy and dis- 
creditable tactics pursued by its officers who 
are handled without gloves. The company 
at the present time is resisting the petition 
of the department and of several of its San 
Francisco creditors to have a receiver ap- 


_ pointed. | 


Turning to the statistics presented by the 
report, it appears that the total amount of 
fire insuranee premiums received by the 
stock companies and mutuals on their Mas- 
sachusetts business in 1906 was $16,424,434, 
while the losses incurred were $5,518,035, a 
loss ratio of about 33.6 percent. On Massa- 
chusetts business the , premiums received 
were $2,040,892 and the losses incurred $1,- 
019,156, a loss.ratio of about 50 percent. 


First National Bank 
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taxation laws 
surance committee has taken a day or two 


‘pelieve that the general would carry 


_After his rather 
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DOINGS ON BEACON HILL 


Progress of the Various Recess Committees Which Are Sitting at the 
State House to Consider Different Problems —Sentiment Under 
the Dome Favors Nomination of Whitney. 


summer committees and com- 
been more or less active dur- 
few weeks, especially those 
were appointed to look into 
and labor matters. The in- 


The various 


ing the past 
bodies which 


off, but the indications are that the mem- 
bers will endeavor to get in a few more 
public hearings before the excitement that 


attends primary day. 


The state house has’ therefore been a 


yather busy place for the summer season, 
‘and the cobwebs and dust have not been 
permitted to gather or accumulate, Of 


course the executive department is still open 
to visitors, and also to those having busi- 
ness with the department. The Gettemy 
gloom has yielded to the Groves sunshine 
and the wheels run with perhaps a little 
jess friction, whether with greater efficiency 
or effectiveness or not. The governor has 
been campaigning, gently. That is to say, 


-he has been indulging in historical reviews 


of the progress and development of the G. 
O. P., taking in the agricultural fairs, and 
making summer appointments. His. excel= 


~leney is paying attention to various colleg- 


es in these appointments nowadays. Har- 
vard of course still has the call, but Holy 
Cross is not forgotten in these Indian sum- 
mer days. 


The Whitney- Bartlett Contest. 


The Whitney-Bartlett activity has not af- 
fected departmental work as yet. From a 
Beacon hill standpoint, Whitney has Bart- 
jett defeated by an extremely easy margin. 
That Gen. Bartlett should reject the invita- 
tion of Mr. Buckley to withdraw from the 
contest for the democratic nomination was 
extremely surprising to many of the state 
officials, who, amused up to date, did ae 
the 
joke so far as to jeopardize the chances of 
the democratic nominee in the coming en- 
counter. Mr. Whitney was strong enough 
in Boston before the late unpleasantnes, as 
the recently-created situation is apt to be 
calle@. But the developments of the last 
few weeks have made Mr. Whitney much 
stronger in Boston. In the heat of the last 
few hours both candidates for the demo- 
eratic nomination have quite forgotten the 
Fitzgerald influence or to speculate or won- 
der which way it was likely to go. 

Mr. Whitney is needed more today by 
democratic Boston than he needs’ Boston. 
The panicky condition of affairs among of- 


-ficeholders has something of a tendency to 
make these leaders of political thought for- 


get the gubernatorial struggle that is now 
on. But the democratic citizens of Boston, 
we believe, are thinking of little else, save 
it be the coming municipal election. If the 
standing of the democratic party has been 
impaired because of recent developments or 
expositions, there is one man on the politi- 
eal horizon who can at least assist that par- 
ty as a party. That man is Whitney. 

Gen. Bartlett is a very agreeable gentle- 
man. He lacks, however, the business sense 
of Mr. Whitney, as he lacks the _ latter’s 
“facts and figures,’ which are going to 
eount in this contest as they have never 
counted before. No man can defeat Gov. 
Guild without the business men of Boston 


and Massachusetts men behind him, for the | 


only issues, after all, are business issues, 
and they concern Boston and Massachusetts. 
unwise flat declaration 
against the merger, Gen. Bartlett is forced 
to depend rather on politicians than busi- 
ness men. And it’s going to be a bad fall 
for the politician. 

So, at the state house they believe that 
Whitney would be the stronger opponent to 
put against the present incumbent of the 
gubernatorial chair. In the belief that he 
has already rallied to his support the keen- 
est and ablest of the democratic leaders of 
the state, the average citizen under the 
gilded dome looks for his nomination. 


Barry in New Role. 

Counce. Barry was seen in a new role at 
the last session of the executive council. 
When he moved that the rules be suspend- 
ed in order that certain of .the governor’s 


by ‘ 
SS a 


nominations should be immediately 
firmed, Capt. Hamlin was dumb. ‘The gov- 
ernor is reported as having blanched and 
Mr. Barry’s colleagues were on the point of 
adjourning sine die. 

But there was some method in the coun- 
cillor’s apparent madness. His  excellency 
had removed, practically, the entire board of 
trustees of the Foxboro institution and had 
named a new board. There were some 
names in the list of new trustees that rath- 
er appealed to Mr. Barry, and he smiled his 
own tight, pitiless smile. But there was 
other reason. Barry has been against two 
things in connection with this Foxboro in- 
stitution. He has been against the institu- 
tion itself first, and second against the trus- 
tees who managed its affairs. It was a 
case, therefore, of one thing at a time. The 
first thing that came was the removal of 
the board .of trustees. He promptly com- 
mended the executive effort, even if some- 
What delayed in transmission, and he moved 
suspension of the rules. Up to this period 
he had been, indeed, the great objector. But 
alas, he was given a dose ui his own medai- 
cine. For the objector faced objection. 
The plan of approval failed and because vf 
objection the nominations of she new board 
members went over for one week. 


con- 


The Taxation Hearings. 


The hearings before the taxation com- 
mission or committee, as it is variously and 
reasonably called, have become quite attrac- 
tive. It isn’t a committee, exactly, because 
there are members outside the legislature 
on it. It isn’t exactly what we have been 
accustomed to designate a commission, be- 
cause there are legislators on it. For the 
purposes of argument, however, it is usual- 


ly dubbed ‘‘a commission.’’ The 
sion has attracted the attention of soma 
very eminent gentlemen, and these men 
have appeared and have submitted many in- 
teresting, if not always practicable, sugges- 
tions. 


commis- 


Mellen’s Strong Statement. 


The star witness of the past week was Pres. 
Mellen of the N. Y., N. H. & H. who talked 
“taxation” in so business-iike a manner that 
the commissioners were delighted. Mr. Mel- 
len always talks business, and straight from 
the shoulder. He came out strongly for the 
taxation of railroad bonds, and he told tha 
committee’ how this tax would be surest of 
collection, He frankly stated that about halr 
the bonds of his company are owned in 
Massachusetts, and that practically all ot 
them escape taxation. Instead of attempt- 
ing to tax that elusive person known 48 a 
bondholder, therefore, the president -«sug- 
gested that the railroads be taxed directly 
on their future issues of bonds. The bond- 
holder can hide himself, can .run off to 
urope, can keep his precious bond secret to 
himself. Tax the railroads directly on the 
bonds and the state gets the money, Pres. 
Mellen advised. 

Some of the political demagogues of the 
state, whe know as much about a ‘bond as a 
former city official of Boston did; about a 
bill of lading, were somewhat surprised at 
the attitude of the president of the big cor- 
poration. It was simply Mellen talking for 
the business interests of the state and for 
the interests of his own corporation at the 
same time, for, from his viewpoint, these 
interests must go hand-in-hand and cannot 
be divorced. 

Pres. Mellen created a strong impression. 
He favored also the carefully thought out 
plan of Prof. Bullock for the repeal of the 
present tax on intangible personal property 
and the substitution therefor of the 4 mills 
tax on every $100 of personal property, ex- 
empting, of course, goods, wares, merchan- 
dise, stock in trade, machinery, cattle, etc. 

Much will be yet heard of Prof. Bullock’s 
general scheme. If the committee accom- 
plishes the abolition of the present system 
of taxing intangible personal property, it 
will have taken the first step towards a fair- 
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er and more equitable system in this state, 
and will greatly encourage honesty, and the 
state will, incidentally, get more real money. 


The Railway Tax. 


Bentley W. Warren showed conclusively, 
as we see it, that the railways of the com- 
monwealth are unable to stand any further 
tax. It surprised many, perhaps, to note 
that last year the railways of Massachusetts 
paid over half .as much in taxes as they did 
to their stockholders in dividends, and that 
the railways were paying, in taxes, about 
the average rate of the state per $1000. It 
the bill recommended a year ago for the 
taxation of their bonds became law, the 
railways would have paid about $10 more 
than the average state tax, that is, about 
$25 on every $1000 invested. 

The unfairness of imposing any further 
burden was apparent after Mr. Warren’s 
statement. It must also have appealed to 
certain members of the committee that a 
little srelief from present burdens might re- 
dound to the best interests of the state when 
it was shown that about half the entire 
track-mileage of the state could be classed 
as ‘‘non-prosperous.”’ 

Noteworthy, also, in the suggestions made 
to the committee during the week was Mr. 
Clapp’s plan of having all assessors of the 
state appointed by the courts. This is a 
matter, however, which the committee will 
undoubtedly very carefully consider. That 
assessors play politics nowadays cannot be 
gainsaid. Yet Bro. Fogg had a sly retort 
that must have hit someone somewhere, 
when he observed, quietly, that he had 
known of ‘‘governors’’ doing the same thing. 
Nor were there any protests or murmurs of 
dissent when he made the audacious remark. 


To Reply to Gompers. 


It looks as if the employers, or some one 
representing the employers, were going to 
get some ,one to reply to Pres. Gompers of 
the American federation of labor. It is re- 
ported that James A. Emery, secretary of 
the industrial association of America, is 
coming on from New York to make the re- 
joinder. But is it worth the while? Mr. 
Gompers spent over a whole day in making 
caustic observations on the use of injunc- 
tions in industrial disputes. Incidentally» he 
told, vividly, of how peaceful and law-abid- 
ing the members of labor unions are, how 
they respect and obey the law and how they 
were working, not for themselves alone, but 
for all labor. But Mr. Gompers also inti- 
mated what he personally might do in cer- 
tain instances,.even if the courts told him he 
couldn’t do the thing. It was not entirely 
a demonstration of law-loving and law-abid- 
ing citizenship. 

Mr. Gompers’ address was carefully fol- 
lowed by eminent gentlemen who have giv- 
en labor and capital, and incidentally the 
law, most careful consideration. We think 
that almost any one of that gathering of 
men could make fitting reply, on Massachu- 
setts soil at least, to Mr. Gompers. 

Mr. Emery is famed as a student of eco- 
nomics. We criticise neither the gentleman 
nor his coming here. But we repeat, is it 
worth while to thus magnify the expression 


of certain sentiments or arguments’ that 

have been met time and-again, and their 

fallacy demonstrated, in this state? 
However, the committee will probably 


hear Mr. Emery at-length, and he will un- 
deubtedly say many things worthy of care- 
ful note. : 


That Telephone Inquiry. 


There is a breathing spell in the telephone 
inquiry. The advent. of George Fred Wil- 
liams, strange to say, has rather had the 
effect of bringing to view.again the real 
question before the highway commissioners, 
namely, telephone rates and telephone ser- 
vice. Bro. Whitman, once withdrawn, sim- 
ply couldn’t keep out of it. We suspect 
that his client felt that the New England 
company would some day do what it prom- 


ised to do, namely, revise rates. It would 
be indeed dire catastrophe if this should : 
happen with ‘“‘the client’ out of the field, 


and a battle should be won with Ajax sulk- 
ing in his tent. So back to the field came 
Mr. Whitman, and then came Mr. Williams, 
appearing for Mr. Albree, who objects to any 
reduction in rates unless it is shown that 
the reduction is fair to the stockholders, 
who have put up the money and taken the 
risk, as well as to the public at large. We 
may now expect that the political end of 
the inquiry will be dropped until we find out 
how much we are paying for telephone ser- 
vice, and if we are paying too much. 


POLITICAL CALENDAR 


Relating to the 
STATE ELECTION 


Compiled by Richard L. Gay, 
1907. 


REGISTRATION OF VOTERS. 


In Boston Central Office. 


July 1 to Aug. 24—Inclusive, 9 A. M. ‘to 5 
P. M. Saturdays 9 A. M. to 12 M. 

Aug. 26 to Sept. 17—Inclusive, 9 A. M. to 5 
P.M. and 6 Paw to L0 Pp. M. Saturdays In- 
cluded. 

Sept. 1—Last day for listing persons for 
registration. 

Sept. 17—Registration for the State Prima- 
ries ceases at 10 P. M. 

Sept. 18 to Oct. 4 inclusive, 9 A. M. to 5 
POM, Saturdays 197A. Wve to) 12M 

Oct. 5 to Oct. 16 inclusive, 9 A: M. to’'5 P. 
My and 6’ P..M. to 10 P. M. Saturdays 9 A. 
MEO. PV and Gob. Mesto: 20s es Mi. 

Oct. 16—9 A. M. to 10 P. M. when reg:stra- 
tion for the State election ‘‘shall cease.’’ 


In Boston Ward Registration. 


Oct. 5 to Oct. 16 inclusive, 6 P. M, to lv 
av. 
No registration Sundays or holidays. 


In Other Cities. and Towns. 


“Registrars shall hold such sessions as the 
town by by-law or the. . . city by ordinance 
shall prescribe.” 

Oct. 16—‘‘In every city registrars shall hold 
a continuous session from 12 noon till lu 
o’clock . . when registration shall cease.’* 

Oct. 26.—In every town a like continuous 
session shall be held. 


ELECTION OFFICERS. 


Aug. 15.—Last day for appointing election 
officers in towns divided into voting pre- 
cincts. 

Aug. 31.—Last day for filing nomination o1 
election officers in every city. 


CAUCUSES. 


All caucuses “for the choice of delegates 
to conventions and the nomination of candi- 
dates to be voted for at, the State election 
must be held as follows: 

Sept. 24.—All caucuses of political parties 
in Boston and cities and towns which have 
adopted the provisions of the joint caucus 
act must be held at. the same time and place. 

In the county of Suffolk State caucuses of 
every political party must be held. All Re- 
publican caucuses in cities and towns which 
have not adopted the provisions of the joint 
caucus act. & 

In cities and towns outside or Suffolk 
county which have not adopted the provi- 
sions of the joint caucus act. 

PROHIBITION—September 19. 

DEMOCRATIC—September 20. 

INDEPENDENCE LEAGUE—Septemper 23. 

REPUBLICAN—September 24. 


CONVENTIONS. 


Sept. 29.—Harliest day for calling and hold- 
ing Republican conventions except “Repre- 
sentative conventions. 

Oct. 2.—EHarliest day for calling and hold- 
ing Republican Representative conventions. 

Oct. 5.—Republican State Convention at 
Symphony Hall, Boston, at 10 A. M. 

Oct. 15.—Latest date for calling or holding 
conventions for the nomination of candidates 
for offices to be filled at a’ State Election 
other than those to be filled by all the voters 
of the Commonwealth. Must be called and 
held before 5 P. M. 


Earliest day for calling and holding cchven- 
tions except Representative conventions. 


Sept. 24—P ROHIBITION—of delegates 
chosen Sept. 19. ¢ 
Sept. 25—DEMOCRATIC—of delegates 


chosen’ Sept. 20. 
Sept. 
of delegates chosen Sept. 23. 
Sept. _30—ALL PARTIES—of 
chosen Sept. 24. 
Earliest day for calling and holding R¢ re- 
sentative Conventions. : 


delegates 


Sept. 27—PROHIBITION—of ~ delegates 
chosen Sept. 19. 

Sept. 28—DEMOCRATIC—of delegates 
chosen Sept. 20. 

Oct. 1—INBEPENDENCE LEAGU E— 


of delegates chosen Scpt. 28. 
Oct. 2—ALL PARTIF:S—of delegates chosen 
Sept. 24. 


28—INDEPENDENCE LEAGUE—-: 


STATE CONVENTIONS. 


Oct. 2—PROHIBITION—in Bromfield St 
M. E. Church, Boston, 10.30 A. M. 

Oct. 3—INDEPENDENCE LEAGUE—in 
Fanéuil Hall, Boston, 11.00 a. m. 

Oct. 5—DEMOCRATIC—in Court Square 
Theatre, Springfield, 11.00 A. M. 


Certificates of Nomination and Nomination 
t Papers 

Oct. 7.—Certificates of Nomination for of- 
fices to be filled by all of the voters of the 
Commonwealth must be filed. 

Oct. 14.—Nomination Papers for the same 
must be filed. 

Oct. 17.—Certificates of Nominatton for all 
other offices to be filled at a State election 
must be filed. 

Oct. 18.—Nomination Papers for the same 
must be filed. 

Alt of these papers must be filed with the 
Secretary of the Commonwealth before 5 P. 
M. on the dates specified.* 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Oct. 14.—Canvassing boards of Suffolk Sen- 
atorial Districts meet in Boston at office of 
election commissioners at 10 A. M. 

Oct. 5.—Last day for designation of polling 
places in cities -and towns divided into vot- 
ing precincts. 

Oct. 5.—Last day for posting copies of the 
voting lists in every place except Boston. 

Oct. 11.—Last day for posting copies. of 
voting lists in Boston. 

Oct. 14.—Last day for petitioning for ap- 
pointment of supervisors of election. 

Oct. 21.—Last day in cities for filing com- 
plaints against incorrect and illegal registra- 
tion. 


complaints. 
Nov. 5.—STATE ELECTION. (Tuesday 
next after the first Monday in’ November.) 


*Objections to or withdrawals from nomi- 
nations must be made within the seventy- 
two week-day hours succeeding 5 oclock of 
the last day fixed for the filing of nomination 
papers for such offices. 


1907 BDITION 
of the compilation of the 


Lawes Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts 


relating to 
Qualifications and Registra— 
tion of Voters, Political 
Committees, Caucuses, 
Conventions & the 


Nomination of Candidates 


This compilation gives either in full or in 
abstract all the Election Laws of Massachu- 
setts as codified the present year (1907), 
together with two other acts passed. after 
the enactment of said codification, and cov- 
ers all the provisions of law now in force 
relating to qualifications, 
registration of voters, political committees, 
caucuses and primaries, conventions, nomi- 
nation papers, and the filing of papers neces- 
sary to insure the placing of a candidate’s 
name on the official ballot for use at elec- 
tions. 

In the Appendix will be found an abstract 
ofall of so much of the new Federal natur- 
alization law as will be of interest to appli- 
ecants for naturalization, a list of the elec- 
tion districts of Massachusetts, political cal- 


‘endars relating to State and City elections 


for the current year, and a Summary of all 
legislation relating to caucuses and elec- 
tions passed by this year’s legislature. 
Compiled by 
RICHARD L. GAY, 
6 Beacon Street, Boston. 
PRICE 35 CENTS. 
Sent Postpaid on Receipt of Price. 
Indispensable to Every Voter. 
Enlarged by the Addition of New Sections, &c., 
Stated Above. 


Oct. 31.—Last day in towns for filing such © 
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MEMBERS OF THE STATE LEGISLATURE 


Biographical Sketches of the Members of the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives—Outline of Work Done by Each : 
Man During the Last Session. 


The Massachusetts legislature of 1907 was 
indeed an interesting body. From the very 


first day of the session it was apparent that. 


many important matters would have to 
be handled and disposed of during the year. 
The campaigns of last fall had been waged 
in many instances with clearly-defined is- 
sues, even in the representative districts. 
The attitude of the aspirants for office on 
more than one topic was placed before the 
voters of the state, and it was a foregone 
conclusion that the session beginning in Jan- 
uary last would be fraught with interesting 
incidents. The session opened and had not 
progressed far when the truth of these early 
predictions was evident. There were sev- 
eral interesting sessions, both in committee 
rooms and on the floors of the two cham- 
bers, and a study of the men who-met and 
considered these ‘‘situations’’ makes more 
interesting reading, perhaps, than in the 
ease of many of the legislatures of the past 
few years. 

In the upper branch of the great and gen- 
eral court there was a contest for the honor 
of presiding over the deliberations of that 
body. ‘The contest was cheerfully, if force- 
fully, fought out and settled long before 
the time came for the members to assem- 
ble on the hill,.and the caucus of the re- 
publican members of the “night before’’ 
was as harmonious as possible. Pres. Chap- 
ple took his office with the hearty support 
and approval of all his associates, and the 
conduct of the senate during the year 
showed that the confidence in the presiding 
officer was not misplaced. 

On the house side there was no opposition 
to the renomination and re-election of Hon. 
John N. Cole of Andover as speaker. He 
had faithfully and ably performed the du- 
ties of that office during the session of 1906 
and he was the practically unanimous choice 
of the representatives for the position this 
year. And here again, it might be said, 
the members noted no change from the 
spirit of fairness which had characterized 
his first term of service in the chair. 


The committee appointments of the two 
presiding officers were generally approved, 
and there was less complaint from members 
because of disappointments than in pre- 
vious years. The make-up of the commit- 
tees also showed the sound judgment of 
both president and speaker. Both men held 
the esteem and confidence of their two de- 
partments and the work of the year, while 
at times complicated and troublesome, went 
along with unusual smoothness. 

The general comment made on the legis- 
lature of the year recently closed is that it’ 
was fully yp to the standard of the*legis- 
latures of Massachusetts of the past. If 
anything the conservative element was a 
little more apparent than usual. Particu- 
larly is that true in the case of the house of 
representatives. The senate has always 
peen regarded as the conservative body. In 
the lower branch, in years gone by, the radi- 
cal idea of government hds generally found 
expression. The uper branch has usually 
been the .place where the check was ap- 
plied when the too vigorous radicalism of the 
. other body has gone too far beyond the 
bounds of the Massachusetts idea. This 
year, however, the lower branch has not had 
to bear the criticism of former bodies in 
this respect, while the: senate, although in 
the main consistent with the attitude of 
previous senates, has at times shown rather 
more of the hysterical characteristics than 
any similar body in a long time. The pres- 
ence of a larger democratic representation 
than usual enabled the members of that par- 
ty to press their particular issues wita 
more force than usual, and the republican 
contingent made up as it was to a large 


degree of men who represented con- 
stituencies with leanings towards the ‘‘pop- 
ular’ idea, was unable, on more than one 
occasion, to cope with the men of the mi- 
nority party. Indeed, the lack of leadership 
was never more apparent in the senate than 
during the session of 1908. There were the 
regularly recognized .‘‘leaders,’’ who, by 
virtue of their committee positions, were 
entitled to the name, but the real genuine 
leadership was not so strongly in evidence as 
in former years. The democratic members, 
led on by such active young orators as Sens. 
Vahey and Hayes, set the pace so hot that 
on more than one occasion the older and 
more conservative republicans were swept 
off their feet. f 

It was well, therefore, that the house of 
representatives broke away from the tradi- 
tions of the past and took a strong step in 
the direction of conservatism. Here the 
leadership was as strong as ever—much 
stronger and more potent, in fact, than in 
some previous years. Such men as Turtle of 
Pittsfield, Higgins of Somerville, Walker of 
Brookline and others were able to hold the 
body in the straight and narrow path of 
good sound legislation, and the work of the 
year shows to the advantage of the state as 


a result. Committee reports in general were 
well backed up by the house. There were in- 
stances, Such as in matters of harbor and 


river appropriations, when the desires of in- 
dividual members were more influential with 
the whole membership than the recommenda- 
tions of the various committees. On such 
matters, however, the committees are al- 
ways at a disadvantage. There are _ so 
many men in every legislature who have 
appropriation bills which they are anxious 
to get through for the benefit of their par- 
ticular districts that they form a powerful 
machine. The stand together, of course, On 
such problems as affeet the interests of their 
respective constituencies, and they are able 


to accomplish their purposes through this: 


community-of-interest idea. which dominates 
their whole legislative careers. It was 
undoubtedly because of this banding to- 
gether of men for their mutual benefit 
that Speaker Cole, in his address to the 
house at the opening of the session, remind- 
ed the members that ‘‘while every little vil- 
lage and hamlet in the state had a ‘repre- 
sentative on Beacon hill, there were times 
when the poor old commonwealth had not 
one representative.’’ But on the whole, the 
words of the speaker must have made an im- 
pression on those who heard them, for in 
the lower branch of the legislature of 1907 
there were many men who, when occasion 
demanded it, spoke for the old commonwealth 
—and generally with good effect. 


But while the spirit of conservatism tri- 
umphed in the house, it must not be under- 
stood that the’ radical idea did not assert 
itself. It was present as of yore, backed up 
many times by new leaders, men who were 
expected to shun anything that savored of 
the hysterical in matters of government, and 
this spirit was all the more difficult to over- 
come ‘because of this new leadership. That 
it was overcome is due to the fact that the 
entire body was well directed by those who 
still hold to the conservative line of thought, 
and also to the fact that the electorate of 
the state had sent to the hill a pretty safe 
and sane delegation. 

At no time was this more clearly shown 
than in the case of the public opinion bill. 
The public opinion bill, opposed as it is to 
every Massachusetts tradition, had able and 
forceful representation. It was considered 
and reported by the committee on election 
laws, and that committee almost ananimous- 
ly fOught hard for its passage on fhe floor 
of the house. The distinguished chairman 


of the committee on election laws, Mr. Luce 
of Somerville, made a determined ‘stand for 
the adeption of this new idea. The house 
listened to his scholarly discussion of the 
case and applauded his effort. But the more 
conservative line of argument presented by 
the equally distinguished leader of the ways 
and means committee, Rep. Walker of 
Brookline, together with others, carried 
greater weight with the members, and they 
insisted on sticking to the present method 
of government adopted and practiced in the 
old Bay State. 

But there were other battles which showed 
the true mettle of the men in both branches, 
and the people of the state have no reason 
to feel that their interests were not properly 
safeguarded. At the very close ofthe year 
when the legislature was- just about to 
pack its trunk and go home, the governor 
threw the members and the whole state, in 
fact, into a rather uneasy frame of mind by 
sending in a message bearing on the railroad 
situation which to him seemed to be all- 
important. At first the members began to 
mutter against the chief executive. Many 
of them recalled that. in the closing moments 
of the previous legislature "he had sent in 
a message along somewhat similar lines on 
a kindred subject. They knew that in the 
previous case, the message had accomplished 
nothing except a few days delay in the time 
of prorogation, and they felt that little or 
nothing except a few days’ delay in the time 
“emergency.” But the public had begun 
to talk of a “‘merger.’” Just what it was 
for or what it meant to the state at large 
it is probable few of the legislators at first 
knew or cared. However, the popular clamor 
had it that somewhere there was being per- 
petrated a heinous crime against the state 
and her commercial prestige, and the law- 
making body must. do something to save the 
situation. Then followed long and protracted 
hearings before the railroad committee, with 
all sorts of arguments pouring in until the 
members of that committee were in the 
midst of a whirpool of suggestions and reme- 
dies. There was even talk that the federal 
authorities would intervene, that Pres. 
Roosevelt himself, the star trust-buster of 
the age, would take a hand in settling the 
Massachusetts trouble, That was indeed 
startling information. It would have re- 
flected on the ability of Massachusetts to 
govern: herself to have the president step in 
and take charge of the local railroad contro- 
versy. But as usual when such emergencies 
present themselves, the Bay State had men 
of her own, in her own halls of legislation, 
who were unwilling to admit the inability 
of the commonwealth to handle her own 
affairs. Doubtful, perhaps, as to the exis- 
tence of any great crisis, they got busy, and 
under the direction of the speaker of the house 
a bill was enacted which holds the whole 
matter in check until such time as the public 
and the lawmakers shall be able to give it 
full and proper consideration. The state 
was saved from an imaginary danger, forced 
upon them through the inability of certain in- 
dividuals to comprehend the real situation 
which existed in the transportation world 
of the state. 

It is this ability to arise to the occasion and 
to act wisely and carefully at such times 
that the Masachusetts people have always 
prided themselves upon. They have always 
had the highest regard for and confidence in 
their lawmakers, and on the whole the law- 
makers have justified that confidence, Cer- 
tainly in this respect the legislature of this 
year has been no exception to the rule. 

In this issue, therefore, Practical Politics 
presents portraits and biographical sketches 
of the men who served in the legislature of 
1907. , 
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PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE 


Hon. William D. Chapple of Salem, Who Wielded Gavel in Upper Branch 
of State Legislature During Present Session. 


Pres. William D. Chapple of the senate 
has won his spurs for independence and 
honesty of purpose in his first session. When 
he: entered the lists for the chair he was 
comparatively an unknown quantity as a 
presiding officer. His townsmen in old Salem 
knew of his abilities, but outside of the few 
opportunities during his three years in the 
houge of representatives his fellow legis- 
lators had little by which to judge him. It 
was recalled that he had once or twice, when 
ealled temporarily to the speaker’s chair, 
made» some clever rulings, but that was 
al], and it was quite as much because of 
the fact that he is counted an all-round 
zood fellow as of his reputation as a parlia- 
mefitarian, strongly intimated by his col- 
leagues..from Essex, that one by one his 
competitors retired from the carpet and 
voluntarily gave him an uninterrupted course 
to the presidency. That in itself was no 
small’ distinction in a field of seven avowed 
candidates, all of them hustling for the pre- 
ferenceaofthe caucus. It was a systematically 
conducted campaign, shrewdly carried out 
from the start, which gave to Sen. Chapple 
the ‘‘goods’’ when a showing of hands was 
called for. When Judge William F. Dana 
threw off the toga of the senate presidency 
to.aseend the bench, it was anybody’s battle 
for the succession; but Chapple won his 
nomination and election for a third term 
from his district, an honor-rarely accorded 
ta. any senator from that borough, upon the 
issue that he was going to be the next presi- 
dent of the senate and he proved it by mak- 
ing his assertion good. He was nominated 
after ane of the hardest’ fights ever put up 
in the caucuses, winning out by a narrow 
margin. Now he has completed his first 
term with a reputation for square dealing 
that gives assurance, if he is returned again 
- fro mthe 2d Essex district, of a second year 
in the presidency of the senate, thereby 
demonstrating that it is well to break pre- 
eedents sometimes and not too stubbornly 
adhere to any hard and fast rule of ‘two 
years is enough.” It is 32 years since Salem 
had the honor of having one .of her sons 
in the chair of the president of the senate. 
The late Hon. George Railey Loring was the 
Jast presiding officer from the witch city, 


and he was accorded three terms as presi- 
dent. : 

Sen. Chapple early became a disciple of 
Cushing. He was so close a student of par- 
liamentary practice that he was frequently 
sought as a local authority. He was inter- 
ested in debating societies from his boyhood, 
and his first experience as a presiding.officer 
of a deliberate public body was as presi- 
dent of the common council of his native 
city. He was born in Salem, August 6, 1868, 
was graduated from-its high school and fitted 
for his profession in the Boston University 
Law School, from which he came to the 
Essex Bar in 1890. His natural inclination 
brought him actively into politics in his 
young manhood. He was elected to the 
common council in 1893 and sat in that 
branch of the city government for the en- 
suing three years, being chosen its president 
in 1896, when he first attracted general pub- 
lic notice by his ability and skill as a pre- 
siding officer. Not caring for an aldermanic 
position, Mr. Chapple went directly. to the 
house from his training in-the popular branch 
of the Salem city council, taking his seat 
in the lower branch of the legislature in 
1897 and holding it for the succeeding three 
years, when he declined qa re-election. 
was chairman of the committee on probate 
and insolvency. now known as legal affairs; 


che served on constitutional amendments and 


was a member of the special committee upon 
the impeachment of County Commissioner 
Morrell. After his service in the house Mr. 
Chapple returned to‘his practice and for six 
years was out of political office, though not 
out of politics, for he served his party as 
chairman of the republican city committee 
in 1901 and 1902. There was reason for tihs. 
because of the enforcement of the two-years 
rule in office and with the retirement of Sen. 
Gauss of Salem the senatorship went else- 

where in the district, Marblehead and Beve rly 
each having its turn. Under the agreeme nt 
that the nomination should go to Salem next 
Mr. Chapple: won it in a sharp fight in 1904, 
and served in the senate the next two years. 
The organization of the new senatorial dis- 
trict came during his service and the argu- 
ment of his opponents that he should give 
way to another Salem candidate was met 
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q 
by the counter plea that it was a new ais 
trict and Sen. Chapple was entitled to as — 
much recognition as any candidate in the 4 
caucuses, the more for the service he had — 
rendered. It went with his constituents and 
the next year, when his stiffest fight was — 
made, his supporters went to the polls de- 7 
claring that he should be chosen to bring — 
to the district and to Salem the presidency 
of the senate. And he did. , 

That which has distinguished Pres. Chapple 
this year has been the steadfastness with 
which he has adhered to the rule he. laid 
down to goven his action in the chair, that — 
he would not take the floor in debate, and 
that he would not exercise his privilege to — 
vote only in deciding a tie or when some 
moral principle was involved. Yet Pres. 
Chapple, possible more than any other of his 
predecessors has been recorded as voting, 
and more than once has he shown his cour- 
age in defeating by his vote,a measure which ~ 
had popularity but which his conviction as- 
sured him was not good legislation or in the ~ 
interests of the people. In all he is recorded — 
as voting 14 times during the session and — 
in every instance it was either to dissolve — 
or to make a tie. It was Sen. Chapple who 
last year held up the shoe machinery bill — 
as it was passing through the senate, with — 
the result that the senate killed the measure — 
for 1906. This year he was recorded only 
as making a tie upon a vote to adjourn in 
order that the bill might be immediately. dis- 
cussed and action not be deferred, but was 
checkmated by Sen. Chace, who changed his — 
vote from no to yes after the president had 
been recorded. Pres. Chapple is active and 
energetic in his movements. He despatches — 
business with great readiness and is prompt — 
and sharp in his rulings, showing a quick — 
grasp of the situation and any point of order ; 
raised. He is a bachelor, is popular in the 
circles in which-he moves; has a wide ac- 
quantance and. is a member of the Salem 
Republican Club, the Masons and the Odd 
Fellows. 
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PRACTICAL POLITICS. 


Massachusetts Senate 1907 


Edward J. Bromberg. 


Hon. Edward J. Bromberg, who has just 


finished his first year in the state senate, 
came to the hill after two years in the 
Boston common council and four years In 
the board of aldermen of his city. With 


this previous experience he should have been 
well equipped for the work in his new place. 
He is a candidate for re-election, but is 
bound to have considerable opposition in 


his own district and from members of his 
own party. He is stacked up against Rep. 


Abbott of Dorchester, who is making a whirl- 
wind campaign through Wards 23 and 24, 
and. the senator’s path to renomination and 
re-election will be anything but rosy. In 
the senate he was a member of the commit- 
tees on metropolitan affairs and roads and 
bridges, besides being chairman of the com- 
mittee on state house. This latter commit- 
tee had to consider the problem of enlarging 
the state capitol and making more room for 
the several state departments, which are 
rapidly becoming crowded in the present 
congested building. The proposition was too 
great to be handled successfully by the 
committee regularly appointed to consider 
state house matters, and it was finally re- 
ferred to a special committee which is now 
sitting and devoting considerable time to a 
satisfactory solution of the matter. On met- 
ropolitan affairs, where so many matters af- 
fecting the interests of the city of Boston 
are heard, his city government experience 
ought to have been of great value to him 
also. Sen. Bromberg was born in Roxbury, 
July 24, 1864; was educated at the public 


schools, Harvard, and the Boston University 
Law School. He is 
offices in 


a practicing attorney 


with Boston. He has for years 


been prominent in politics. He was a mem- 
ber of his ward committee for two years, 
served in the common council for two 
years, and followed this up with four years 
in the board of aldermen, being the only 
republican elected to the board in 1904. The 
senator is also prominent in many societies 
and fraternal organizations, holding mem- 
bership in the Masons, Odd Fellows, K. P., 
yy. M. H.-A, Mt. Sinai’ Hospital,  eresa 
Club, Boston City Club, Germania Club, 
New Century Club, Roslindale Club and 
Apollo Orchestral Club. 


William J. Bullock. 


If long service counts for anything, then 
there can be no doubt of the legislative 
ability of Hon. William J. Bullock, member 
of the senate from the 8d Bristol district. 
This district has invariably been fortunate 
in having a representative who left an im- 
press upon the work of the legislature, but 
none has been more potent than Sen. Bul- 
tock, who, because of his long experience, is 
able to do the work assigned to him, and do 
it with that degree of intelligence that 
comes as the sole result of long experi- 


ence. The groundwork of his career was 
laid in the lower branch back in 1898, and 
since that time he has gone along the even 
tenor of his way, always Keeping in mind 
that the best legislator is the one who 
studies his work and does whatever is as- 
signed to him with that precision and sta- 
bility that should animate the whole legis- 


lative system. That has been Sen. Bul- 
lock’s solei aim and purpose ‘in his long 


career on Beacon Hill, and it is refreshing 
to note—that in all that time he has stood 
to the principle that a duty well performed 
is what the people want, and have a right 
to expect. So it is not surprising that year 


after year he has been returned. He 
served six years in the house before he 
went to the upper branch, and from the. 


a factor in legislation. On 


he was 
committee work he has had a most import- 
ant and useful part, and this is particular- 
ly true of the committee on cities, of 


start 


which he has been both house and senate 
chairman in his time. While ‘this commit- 
tee is not the only leading one it is per- 
haps one of the most important of the leg- 
islature, dealing as it docs with affairs per- 
taining to the larger municipalities of the 
state. Being by profession a pharmacist of 
experience and ability, he has proven a most 
useful member in the consideration of mat- 
ters affecting the health of the community. 
As was said in the opening of this sketch, 
it is because of long and useful service 
that the New Bedford man has become such 
a factor in shaping legislation, and it would 
be difficult to specify in what particular line 
of legislation he is the most proficient, for 
there is hardly an act which was placed on 
the statute books during his long term of 
service in the perfecting of which he has 
not had something to do. As one who knows 
what he is talking about, yet does not talk 
unless it is necessary, there are few sena- 
tors or lawmakers of the past decade who 
are as proficient as the member from the 
“Whaling City.’’ Sen. Bullock was born in 
Fall River, January 31, 1864, and was edu- 
eated in the public schools. He was a mem- 
ber of the New Bedford common council in 
1897. He came to the house first in 1898 and 
served continuously through the session of 
1903. He served on such important commit- 
tees as cities, public health, congressional 
redistricting, drainage and payroll. He has 
just completed his third term in the sen- 
ate, where he has been also specially recog- 
nized with committee appointments, hav- 
ing been on cities, drainage, fisheries and 
game, public health, and during the last ses- 
sion a member of President Chapple’s cabi- 
net, the committee on rules. He holds mem- 
bership in such fraternal organizations as 
the Knights of Pythias, Elks, Foresters and 
Red Men. He was also at one time presi- 
dent of the State Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion, 


Allan G. Butterick. 


The one thing above all others that can 
be said of Sen. Allan G. Buttrick is that he 
has well developed the spinal part of the 
human system, so much desired in these 
days of political twaddle and sea foam. ‘To 
him a spade is spelled properly and pro- 
nounced correctly, even though it may not 
always appeal to the popular fancy for a man 
in public or private to take such a posi- 
tion. When one looks over the field of poli- 
tical activity, and sees men bend the knee 
according to the direction of the compass, 
it seems strange to find a man who will 
stand up in meeting and tell what he thinks 
and give reasons for the faith that is in 
him. Sen. Buttrick just now is directing 
his attention to the contest for district at- 
torney of Worcester county, 
probable that he will not enter the senatorial 
field for a re-nomination, although there is 
little doubt he could have it were he so 
inclined. His was a unique position on the 
question of the railroad merger, but it was 
an opinion born of an honest conviction, 
that there was enough law already to pro- 
tect the ‘‘dear’’ people, if it was applied 
by the proper authorities and intelligently 


interpreted. If there is one thing. more 
than another that the senator be- 
lieves it is that the worst ene- 
ny to the human race is the double 


dealer—the man who, for the sake of evad- 
ing his share of responsibility puts the 
blame on others, or assumes an undecided 
attitude, when that same man is known to 
have previously held to a more positive 
attitude on the same subject. That such 
individuals have been tolerated on Beacon 


Hill there is no doubt, and the senator de- 
lights in showing up the hypocrisy of such 
methods wherever he finds them. A year 
ago Sen. Buttrick was placed in the light of 
a foe of organized labor, when as a mat- 
ter of fact there was ‘an honest doubt in 
his mind as to whether such legislation as 
the overtime bill was not infringing on the 
rights of the individual. Political considera- 
tions did not enter into the formation of 
his judgment, for if they had he might have 
followed the example set by those ‘‘high- 
er up!’’ and escaped, as they did, the prom- 
inence attached to the defeat of the over- 
time bill, now a memory. In the work of 
the legislature Sen. Buttrick has played a 
prominent part. He has performed the du- 
ties before him with that judgment and 
consideration born of cound common sense, 
leaving to the men of flights and fancies 
the glamor that goes with the desire to be 
on the popular side of every question, right 
or wrong. The importance of committee 
work has always appealed to the Worcester 
senator, and there has been no disposition 
or desire on his part to evade the respon- 
sibility for what he and his colleagues re- 
garded as sane acts. If chosen as district 
attorney the people of Worcester county can 


and so: it}sm 
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—— 
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rest assured, that they will get an official 


who will do his work from the foundation . 


point of duty, leaving the clap-trap to those 
who believe in peekaboo politics. The hum- 
ble citizen can feel safe that with such a 
public official his rights will be protected and 
his liberties will not be used for the personal 
or political glorification of others. Sen. 
Buttrick was born in Fitchburg, March 16, 
1876, and was educated in the public schools 
and at the Boston University Law School. 
He was a member of the house of 1904, serv- 
ing on the committee on street railways. He 
has finished his second year in the senate. 
In the latter body his committees have been 
street railways, labor, towns, recess com- 
mittee on Sunday laws and parishes and re- 
ligious societies. 


Thomas F. Cassidy. 
Berkshire county occasionally divides the 
honors between the young men of both par- 
ties, which explains how one year a young 


the 


then 
choice falls to a young leader of the democ- 


republican has the honor, and 
racy. This diversion is not due to the de- 
sire entirely to even up things, butt is 
rather the case of the survival of the fittest, 
and it seems as if Sen. Thomas F. Cassidy 
of Adams fits in that case. A product of the 
great public school system, and a graduate 
of Cornell university, the Berkshire senator 
was well fortified to make his battle in the 
busy world without asking or giving odds 
to anyone. That he made his impress on 
the legislatures of which he was a mem- 
ber there is not the least doubt, for there 
is activity and a great fund of it in the 
young man who has for two years repre- 
sented one of the most important districts 
in the whole state, and done it so well 
that there isa desire on the part of his 
constituency to have him return. But he is 
seeking a place in another field of activity, 
that may come to him, that of district at- 
torney for the district in which he lives. While 
the county he hails from can be generally 
relied upon to stand by the republican par- 
ty, still there is a great independent and 
thinking mass of voters in that section who 
refuse to wear party collars on such a non- 
political office as_ district attorney, for 
crime is crime, regardless of the politics of 
the individual committing it, so that the 
senator can be reasonably sure of a strong 
following in the event of his running for that 
office. As a member of the senate for the 
past two years, Sen. Cassidy has been a 
prominent factor, both in committee and in 
debate,-and he never let an opportunity go 
that he did not demonstrate that he knew 
his subject and was able to discuss it with 
any opponent. Sen. Cassidy can never be 
called a “corporation’’ man, in the sense 
in which the term is often used to designate 
one member of the legislature from another. 
He stands out strongly as one of the most 
strenuous supporters of labor measures that 
has been seen on the hill in recent years. 
Possessed of considerable oratorical ability, 
he has not hesitated to use it. He has em- 
ployed all the clever attributes of the suc- 
cessful debater, but in spite of his earnest- 
ness and forcefulness he has not caused his 
opponents to carry away with them any 
but the kindliest feelings for the brilliant 
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young attorney from the Berkshire hills. 
Sen. Cassidy was born in Adams, June 1, 
1875, and was educated at the public schools 
and Cornell University Law School. In the 
senate of 1906, he was a member of the 
committees on constitutional amendments, 
public lighting and public service, and his 
work on those important committees must 
have been satisfactory for the new presi- 
dent this year re-appointed him to the same 
places. He is a member of the Knights of 
Columbus, Sons of Veterans and the An- 
cient Order of Hibernians. 


Frank M. Chace. 


Fall River has always occupied a prom- 
inent place in the halls of legislation, but 
but not since the retirement of the late Rob- 
ert Howard has that city been so much in 
the limelight as during the career of Sen. 
Frank M. Chace, who, to the regret of both 
republicans-:and democrats that city, this 
year concluded his service as a member of 
the state senate. Sen. Chace will not rank 
as a spouter in the political sense, nor will 
he lay claim to any ability as an orator, but 
for real practical work, serving every con- 
stituent regardless of his political affilin- 
tions or standing, it would be hard to find a 
member of either branch who has put more 
time or energy into his work than Sen. 
Chace. His district represents to a large 
degree the greatest industrial class of peo- 
ple, ‘and their concern in the legislation of 
the state has exceeded that of almost any 
other community, so it is not the least 
surprising that they selected as their sen-~ 
ator a man who lived with them in every 
sense of the word and knew without being 


told what was uppermost in their minds. To 
secure the passage of that particular piece 


of legislation known as the overtime bill, 
the senator worked like a Trojan, and no 
man ever put in more hard and effective 


work in the interest of legislation asked for 
by the laboring people of the state than 
he has done throughout his entire career 
at the state house. But it is for his work in 
behalf of the unfortunates of the common- 
wealth who are afflicted with tuberculosis 
and kindred ailments that the senator from 
Fall River will be longest remembered. He 
served practically all of his time in the leg- 
islature as a member of the committee on 
public charitable institutions, and there 
was able to gather such information rela- 
tive to the care of the poor and sick housed 
in the various state institutions that he set 
to work to devise some improvement in the 
system. Through his untiring efforts the 
state has now started along the lines of 
real progress by appropriating certain sums 
of money to be expended for the erection 
of three new infirmaries for the treatment 
and care of consumptives. And no man 
ever went home to his people with a greater 
reward for work well done in behalf of suf- 
fering humanity. Sen. Chace was born in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., April 16, 1856, and was edu- 
cated at private schools and at the Brook- 
lyn Polytechnic Institute. His business is 
that of a salesman. He served in the com: 
mon council of his own city in 1899 and 
1900 and came to the house of representa- 
tives in 1901, remaining in the lower branch 
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three* years. During that time he was a 
member of the committees on cities, banks 
and banking, and street railways. He first 
came to the senate in 1904, serving until 
the close of the last session. In the upper 
branch his committees have been public 
charitable institutions, printing—of both of 
which committees he was chairman—harbors 
and public lands, water supply, taxation, 
and the recess committee on taxation. He 
is a member of the Odd Fellows, A. O. U. 
W., K. P., and Elks. Sen. Chace has de- 
cided to lay aside his legislative duties and 
devote his time to the affairs of his county. 
That he is fitted for the place there is not 
the-.least doubt for his experience in the leg- 
islature, together with what he has learned 
about county matters, gives to Bristol the 
services of just such a man as that coun- 
ty has been in need of for some time, espec- 
ially when there has been so much talk 
about the affairs of that section of the State. 
His work for the betterment of the condi- 
tions of the wards of the state will no doubt 
find a duplication in the affairs of Bristol 
county just as soon as County Commissioner 
Chace puts his lamps on the dark spots. 


William W. Clarke. 

The conditions which prevail in the meth- 
ods of nominating and electing senators in 
Boston explains why some young men of 
ability and experience are not fortunate in 
becoming members of the Massachusetts 
senate before they do; not that the system 
of nominating or electing is wrong, but that 
the political conditions do not tend in the 
direction of recognizing ability. That ex- 
plains why Sen. William W. Clarke, who 
now represents the 7th Suffolk district has 
not seen service in the upper branch before 
this year, although he made a try for it 
once before and was defeated. In 1904 he 
made a most creditable representative from 
Ward 19, Boston, and served on the commit- 
tee on liquor laws. As a member of the 
house he _ displayed considerable ability 
and was well able to take care of himself in 
debate with most of the partliamentarians 
on the hill. He proved to be a good speaker 
and usually was heard on measures relat- 
ing to the city of Boston. He deserved bet- 
ter of his ward and district for the service 
rendered, but the intricacies of politics had 
not cleared away in his case, so he had to 
wait until his former republican opponent 
stopped running before his real opportunity 
came, although the district originally was 
always to all intents and purposes demo- 


cratic. As in the house, so in the senate, - 
he has displayed the evidence of one who 
knows what is good and bad in legislation. 

He was given a place on the ways and 
means committee, where he came to the 
front on more than one occasion and demon- 
strated that he can hold his own with the 
best of them in the discussion of business. 
Sen. Clarke is a lawyer by profession, and 
for a young man he has built up a good prac- 
tice. In the discussion of Boston legisla- 
tion during the recent session he made 
some of his republican colleagues keep busy, 
and his arguments on more than one occa- 
sion that Boston should be left to govern 
herself struck home. Sen. Clarke will be a 
candidate for a renomination this fall, and 
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his first year’s work would seem to entitle 
him to success, although the district is a 
troublous one, and political conditions are 
somewhat uncertain, especially as Ward 19 
is always, more or less, a hotbed of discon- 
tent. Still the supporters of Sen. Clarke 
claim to have the lines pretty wel! adjust- 
ed so that he will get a renomination which 
is equivalent to an election. The present dis- 
trict comprises Wards 18, 19 and 22, and is 
overwhelmingly democratic. Clarke 
was born in Groton, March 10, 1870, and 
was educated at the public schools and at 
Harvard. In the lower branch he was -a 
member of the committee on engrossed bills 
in addition to his service on the committee 
on liquor laws. At preseat he is sitting as 
a member of the special recess committee 
which is considering matters relating to the 
use of injunctions in labor disputes and oth- 
er propositions bearing on the relations be- 
tween employers and employes. 


San 
Cal. 


Guy W. Cox. 


The 5th Suffolk district has been particu- 
larly fortunate in having a young man of 
brilliant legal attainments for its represen- 
tative in Sen. Guy W. Cox. The district he 
represents is of fighting proclivities, so 
that when a man wins a nomination he 
shows that he has the right kind of a make- 
up, for to please such a constituency is no 
easy task. Starting in the Boston common 
council in 1992 he was next heard of in the 


house where for two years he rendered faith- 
ful service to his ward and to the state as a 
whole. In the upper branch, Sen. Cox has on 
more than one occasion demonstrated his 
ability as a legislator who knew what he 
was doing. This year has been a very 
busy year for the senator, not only in the 
course of debate, but in the more difficult 
work assigned to committees, and it ap- 
pears that in every emergency the senator 
was equal to the occasion, always taking 
a decided ground and adhering to his posi- 
tion so firmly that he was not to be dis- 
lodged from a stand once taken. As chair- 
man of metropolitan affairs, he was brought 
face to face with the great problem of how 
to govern Boston, and yet not give the op- 
position the chance to say he was resorting 
to political expediency to reach a conclusion. 
As chairman of this committee he could have 
turned the committee into a Lexow of Bos- 
ton’s municipal affairs, but he yielded to 
the pleadings of the party leaders and gave 
the mayor a chance to investigate him- 
- self in his own way, and judging from re- 
sults to date it looks as if the home-made 
article, for which the mayor at first clam- 
ored and then changed his mind, may be- 
come more than the usual dose prescribed 
in such cases. His position on the military 
affairs committee brought him to the front 
in the consideration of the so-called bounty 
bill, and during the discussion, in the com- 
mittee and in the senate, he took the stand 
that the proposition was contrary to the 
spirit of the constitution and he did not, 
even under great popular pressure, flinch the 
least, but kept on fighting to the end. The 
position of chairman of the taxation com- 
mittee made him one of the leading figures 
in the framing of legislation that brought 
to bear on all the people an equal distribu- 


tion of the tax responsibility. In any 
capacity where he-was called upon Sen. Cox 
has done his work with that completeness 
that characterizes careful study of men 
and conditions, rather than following the 
popular clamor in such cases. In debate, 
as in committee, Sen. Cox displayed conser- 
vatism at all times, and when appealed to 
for a vote on any measure he wanted the 
facts to guide him in forming a conclusion, 
which explains to a great degree his suc- 
cess as a legislator. With that record of 
service, there is no doubt that he will be 
re-elected for another term in case he de- 
cides to give the state another year of his 
valuable services.» Sen. Cox was born 1n 
Manchester, N. H., January 19, 1871. He 
was educated at Dartmouth college and fin- 
ished at the Boston. University Law School. 
In the house he was chairman of the com- 
mittee on probate and chancery and was a 
member of the committees on cities and the 
special committee on relations between em- 
ployers and employes. Since coming to the 
senate he has served on the committees on 
election laws, cities, metropolitan affairs, 
education, military affairs and taxation. 


Thomas F. Curley. 


The senate of 1907 came to have a pretty 
good liking for Hon. Thomas F. Curley, who 
represented the 4th Suffolk district in the 
upper branch as the successor of John Gart- 
land. There is no mistaking the fact that 
Sen. Curley had a prejudice to overcome 
when he entered upon his duties as a sen- 
ator. His career in the political world had 
been advertised from one end of the state, if 
not of the country, to the other. The Bos- 
ton politicians, with the exception of those 
who had been opposing him and his faction 
as the controllers of the ward, knew him as 
a bright, active, clever politician, with a 
pretty good knowledge of the game as it is 
played in the city, and with an ability to 
talk which was superior to that possessed 
by many men of his own opportunities. Still 
there were many of those who seemed des- 
tined to be associated with him during the 
year who were inclined to regard him as 
one of those beings with horns and cloven 
hooves. In short they had made up their 


minds that they would hold aloof from him 
as far as possible. But the session had not 
progressed very far when they were obliged 
to admit that their early judgment was er- 
roneous. They found in him an agreeable 
associate, a pretty skilful legislator, and a 
man of more than usual ability. He at- 
tended to his own part of the legislative work 
with attention; he did not attempt to ‘‘butt 
in’ unless he believed that he had some 
good excuse to do so, and when he did take 
an active and agressive part in any particu- 
lar matter under consideration, the other 
members found that he was well qualified to 
talk, even though they might not always 
agree with him in his premises. He held 
places on three committees—election laws, 
engrossed bills and state house—and he gave 
to the work of those committees the care 
and attention which they required. On elec- 
tion laws he was one of the hardest work- 
ers. His principal effort there was to have 
enacted a bill which would prevent persons 
who had participated in a caucus signing 
the nomination papers of some independent 


candidate for office who might not have 
cared to test his strength in that caucus, or 
who might have gone down to defeat in the 
primary contest. He succeeded in having a 
bill embodying his suggestion reported by 
the committee on election laws. But it 
was reported in the house and was defeated 
there after a somewhat acrimonious debate. 
There is the germ of a gvod idea contained 
in the proposition, however, and it is not 
impossible that at some future time it may 
meet with more favor at the hands of 
the legislators. Sen. Curley took a promi- 
nent part in all the debates on matters per- 
taining to the city of Boston. Being of that 
part of the Boston democracy which was al- 
lied with the mayor, he was always ready 
to jump in when the power or authority of 
the mayor in Boston affairs seemed to be in 
danger. The senator was born in Boston, 
March 22, 1871, was educated at the public 
schools, Frye School and the Harvard Sum- 
mer School. He was a member of the demo- 
eratic city committee for seven years. He 
served in the house of representatives in 
1904 as a member of the committee on print- 
ing. Sen. Curley is one of the leaders of the 
Tammany Club, the controlling political or- 
ganization of Ward 17, Boston, and was at 
one time president of Division 30, A. O. H. 


Charles L. Dean. 


It is refreshing to see occasionally a busi- 
ness man who finds time to render service 
to the town, city or state, and the district 


that has such a man is fortunate in more 
ways than one, while the state is also the 
beneficiary, in having the individual who is 
patriotic and unselfish enough to give the 
public the benefit of his business knowledge 
as a guide to better and more constructive 
legislation. Sen. Charles L. Dean of the 
4th Middlesex district comes under the cate- 
gory just outlined, and although he has 
served three terms in the upper branch, he 
is still willing to give his valuable time to 
the district and to the state if the people 
so declare. ‘‘A man of deeds and very few 
words,”’ is the tribute which all, democrats 
and republicans alike, pay to the Malden 
senator. His work on the committees on 
ways and means and banks and banking 
shows the importance of his legislative du- 
ties. A man of most genial and affable 
temperament, he has taken a deep interest 
in that kind of legislation which affects all 
classes of people, and while not making 
any attempt at political capital, Sen. Dean 
can usually be found on the safe and sane 
side of such measures as creep into the halls 
of legislation year after year. As mayor 
of his city for six years, as a member of 
the house for two more, and just complet- 
ing his third term in the senate, he has a 
pretty active record for a business man, and 
it speaks well for him to have given his dis- 
trict and the state so much of his valuable 
time. It is certainly an example for other 
men to follow. Sen. Dean was born in Ash- 
ford, Conn., May 29, 1844, and was educated 
in the public schools. He has been in the 
glass manufacturing business since 1860. 
He was postmaster at Westford, Conn, for 
12 years, was county commissioner of Wind- 
ham county, Conn., for six years, and waz 
a member of the house of representatives o 
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his native state in 1881 and 1882. Coming to 
Massachusetts a few years later, he served 
first in the common council of the city of 
Malden for six years, was mayor of that 
city from 1899 to 1904 inclusive, was a mem- 
ber of the house from that district for two 
years, and came to the state senate for the 
session of 1905, since which time he has 
served continuously. During his two years 
in the house he was a member of the com- 
mittee on ways and means. He has been on 
that same committee ever since he was a 
member of the senate, and has also served 
on the committees on bills in third reading, 
education, banks and banking and printing, 
being chairman of the last two. Just when 
he will retire from public office nobody 
knows, but when it is remembered that for 
more than a quarter of a century he has 
found time away from his personal affairs 
to give to the service of two states in the 
union, in one office or another, the matter 
of retirement ought to be left entirely with 
the gentleman himself. 


Edward W. Dixon. 


One of the most interesting characters in 
the senate of this year, was Sen. Edward W. 
Dixon, who was elected as the representa- 
tive of the 3d Suffolk district, but not 
without one of those hair-raising campaigns 
for which the unterrified democracy of Bos- 
ton is famous. The political career of the 
senator has not always been a bed of roses, 
for along the pathway on several occasions 
the thorns were strewn, but through it all, 
because of an unruffled disposition, he has 
weathered many a storm, and is now sail- 
ing on smooth political seas, which is quite 
a contrast from the manner in which he em- 
barked last fall, when his opponents were 
enthused with the ‘eat him alive’’ disposi- 
tion. Political contests are not strange to 
the senator, for he had one’ before when he 
incurred the enmity of the leaders of Ward 


6 for showing the Ward 8 


friendship for 
leader, and he won out the battle after fear- 


ful slaughter, on both sides, not of lives, 
but of political prestige. The senator is 
no novice in the political world by any 
means, for he saw the smoke of battle in 
different campaigns for aldermen, and it is 
there where he upset the calculations of 
some people who thought they could lead 
him around by a string and all‘ that he had 
to do, was to take his seat and be so po- 
lite in saying ‘‘yes, sir,’’ and ‘‘no, sir,’’ while 


they looked on with the wisdom of the 
owl in the dark. The aldermanic expe- 
rience counted in the case of Sen. Dixon, 


so that when he climbed Beacon Hill, he 
knew something of politics and the condi- 
tions governing them. That he made a faith- 
ful senator there is no doubt, for he was 
there the greatest part of the time, except 
near the end of the session when he was 
taken sick and unable to witness the clos- 
ing days of a most important legislature. 
The senator no doubt will be a candidate for 
re-election, and as the bird of peace, with 
all its feathers on is said to be hovering 
between the boundaries of Wards 6 and 8, as 
far as the senatorship is concerned, there 
is no doubt of his return to the upper 
branch, where during his second year, he 


will be of great benefit to the district that 
takes such delight in honoring him. He is 
one of those whose acts speak louder than 
his words, which explains why he made such 
a useful member of a legislative body that 
is the essence of conservatism. Sen. Dixon 
was born in Dublin, Ireland, November 9, 
1846, and was educated in the public schools 
and at Comer’s Commercial College. He 
was a member of the Boston common coun- 
cil for two years and was in the board of 
aldermen for three years. He is a master 
mariner. 


Joseph Donovan. 


No one might mistake Hon. Joseph Dono- 
van’s profession by a glance into his face, 
the profession of the law is outlined there. 
Coming new to the senate, from the Essex 


bar, without previous political experience, 
he has developed strongly this year, being 
brought notably into the lime-light by his 
forensic battle against the passage of the 
shoe machinery bill. Though finally worsted 
in that fight by the final enactment of the 
measure, he gained from it a prestige rare- 
ly obtained by a first-year senator, still 
greater in achievement because of the fact 
that he was without previous experience as 
a legislator in the house and was of his 
committee, the judiciary, the one member to 
oppose the bill in the upper branch. It was 
a powerful team that he had pitted against 
him—Taft, Jenney, VaHey—all of them 
skilled in debate, but he took up his bur- 
den cheerfully and showed his courage by 
his method of combatting and his persist- 
ency to the end. Sen. Donovan comes from 
a very close district, the 5th Hssex, which 
includes the democratic city of Lawrence, 
and it is as often carried by the demo- 
crats as by the republicans; hence it was to 
his credit as a new candidate from the re- 
publican side that he carried it last year, 
even by the narrow margin that he did. 
All the more stands forth his sturdy inde- 
pendence in the course he has pursued, 
knowing what he had to face. Sen. Donovan 
is in his 37th year. He was born in Law- 
rence Dec. 11, 1870, and was educated in its 
schools. He graduated from Boston Col- 
lege; then fitted for the practice of his pro- 
fession at the Harvard Law School, grad- 
uating in the class of 1895. In the 12 years 
that he has been a practising attorney he 
has been getting upon his feet rapidly. He 
has a power of sarcasm peculiar to himself, 
but has abundant good humor and is ready 
at all times to respond to a joke in kind. 
Sen. Donovan has chosen the conservative 
course, which is natural to him, in his 
position on public measures, both ag _ to 
voting and in his committee work. He 
was picked by Pres. Chapple for judiciary 
and he has been chairman of the commit- 
tee on prisons, having libraries beside. He 
voted for reconsideration of the vote where- 
by the senate adopted the order for a recess 
committee on labor matters, being opposed to 
delay upon bills which he believed the leg- 
islature ought to act upon this year. He 
favored the college taxation bill, that prop- 
erty of universities used for residential pur- 
poses should be taxed. He was recorded in 
favor of the joint use of tracks by two or 
more street railway companies. Sen. Dono- 
van also stood for the passage of the Spanish 


war veterans preference bill. He voted for 
the nomination of candidates for state and 
county officers by direct plurality vote. He 
fought hard on every stage of the shoe ma- 
chinery bill, and it was principally due to 
the stand he took, that it was a measure 
whose constitutionality might be questioned, 
that the order which he presented asking 
the opinion of the supreme judicial court 
on that point was adopted and the divided 
opinions of the judges were obtained. It 
is anticipated that Sen. Donovan will again 
be a candidate and the result of the elec- 
tion up in Lawrence will be watched with 
interest. 


William O. Faxon. 


The physician is as essential to the polit- 
ical life as he is to the human side, for 
while he does not apply the same remedies 
or administer them in the same fashion, still 
he applies the methodical process, and that 
is where the services of Sen. William O. 
Faxon of Stoughton count as a member of the 
Massachusetts legislature. While he can 
see at a glance the ills of the flesh, it has 
been Sen. Faxon’s good fortune to know how 
to properly diagnose the political ills, and 
they have been quite_numerous in the re- 
cent session of the legislature, as they are 
in most all sessions. The senator has shown 
that he is no novice at the legislative au- 
topsy, if it might be called such, but he 
went right ahead with his duties —a senator 
well informed as to the needs of the pa- 
tient—and he administered accordingly. The 
two years’ service in the house and his ap- 
pointment on such important committees as 
public lighting and water supply gave him 
an insight to the legislative needs of the 
hour, and he was not slow to act when the 
important duties of senator were thrust 
upon him. In this year’s senate he was a 
tower of strength, and while others may 
have appeared stronger in the limelight, the 
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senator from the 2d Norfolk district never 
once let that disturb him, but plugged away 
at what he had to do and did it so well 
that he is coming back to the senate; and 
when that is through, the people will not 
lose sight of his great public service to the 
commonwealth at a most critical time in 
her history. The senator went about his 
work in that cool, collected, and practical 
manner so frequently seen in the life of 
the physician, and he gave his senatorial 
colleagues the proper treatment without 
jarring their nerves or in the least wound- 
ing their sensibilities. As chairman of the 
railroad committee, when the legislature was 
in the midst of the merger controversy, his 
head was always to be found in its proper 
place, and the magnitude or the seriousness 
of the proposition did not make him change 
one bit in his demeanor, for by training he 
knew what it was to wait until there were 
signs of life. The committee on railroads 
has not been of such importance in recent 
years as on this occasion, and the final re- 
sult of the work accomplished goes to show 
that the senator did his whole duty. As on 
the railroad problem, so it has been on oth- 
er matters affecting the people. There has 
been no evasion of duty and no fear of con- 
sequences on his part to perform the dtity 
laid out for him in the course of his sena- 
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torial responsibility, and so it will be in 
whatever line of endeavor he is found or 
called upon to act. In his new duty as a 
member of the recess committee to consider 
the problems of labor and capital, Sen. Fax- 
on can be found at his task, performing his 
part, without waiting for the applause of 
the multitude, and that it will be a work 
well done there is the past performance to 
judge by. If that is any indication then 
there need be no anxiety as to the man- 
ner in which the work will be done. Sen. 
Faxon was born in Stoughton, October 24, 
1853, was educated in the public schools, and 
graduated from the Boston University Medi- 
cal School in 1876. He served on the re- 
publican town committee for six years and 
was a member of the lower branch of the 
state legislature in 1905 and 1906, having 
places on the committees on public lighting 
and water supply, being chairman of the 
latter. In the senate this year he has been 
chairman of the committee on railroads and 
has been a member of the water supply and 
public lighting committees. 


William H. Feiker. 

The Berkshire-Hampshire-Hampden dis- 
trict this year has had particular good for- 
tune in having as a senator one who has 
kept apace with the procession in the mat- 
ter of legislation which affected, not 
enly his own district, but the welfare of 
the whole state. Sen. William H. Feik- 


er, who 
has had 


represents the 
difficulties in 

because of his independent spirit, a charac- 
teristic not always nurtured in political quar- 


district mentioned, 
reaching the senate, 


ters. But since his: arrival at the senate he 
has made good. He began his legisla- 
tive career in the house in 1899, was re- 


turned the following year, and then made 
an effort to go to the senate. But the op- 
position was too strong for him and he had 


to, hide his time, which came after wait- 
ing patiently for five years. In the two 
vears he has been in the upper branch, 


Sen. Feiker has had a leading part in the 
many affairs of the state, and he has rend- 
ered a good account of himself as an active 
participant in committee work and in de- 
bate, in bringing about the passage of good 
legislation. As a member of the railroad 
committee, he had a share of the work in 
framing a proper merger bill that would 
come within the Massachusetts idea as to 
public service corporations. On the matter 
of caring for the harbors and public lands, 
which is becoming a very important work 
every year, Sen. Feiker, as chairman of the 
committee, had many important duties to 
look after, and to see that every part of 
the state received proper consideration was 
a task that he assumed with good judgment. 
At the same time he treated with fairness 
all sections of the state. But it was as the 
advocate of a system of taxing certain col- 
lege property not used for educational pur- 
poses that the Northampton senator was 
most prominent. His own city has had to 
bear considerable of a burden because of 
the exemption of college property from tax- 
ation, and the senator has always been a 
strenuous fighter for what he believed was 
simply a case of simple justice to his con- 
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stituents. But he was up against a great 
wave of sentiment against his proposition. 
Every college man in the legislature believed 
he was charged with a duty to his alma ma- 
ter to kill the Feiker bill, and this lobby 
was too great to be overcome. The senator 
succeeded in having his bill passed by the 
senate, but when it reached the house it 
was overwhelmingly defeated. Sen. Feiker 
was born in Northampton, March 11, 1870, 
and was educated in the public schools and 
at Cornell University. He is an attorney 
at law, with a good practice in his own sec- 
tion of the state. He was a member of the 
house in 1899 and 1900, serving on the com- 
mittees on judiciary, federal relations and 
counties, being chairman of the latter. He 
has finished his second year in the senate 
and during his service there he has been a 
member of the committees on judiciary, bills 
in third reading, election laws, railroads and 
harbors and public lands. He is now serving 
as chairman of the special committee on la- 
bor maters. He holds membership in the 
Masons, Odd Fellows, Elks, Republican Club 
of Massachusets, Northampton Club and the 
Warner Meadow Golf Club. pj 


Geo. J. Gallond. 


- Hon. George J. Gallond of Amherst, senator 
from the Franklin-Hampshire district this 
year, came new to the senate, not having 
had political position before. He is a gen- 
tleman with a natural reticence as to speech 
and a conservatism which has not led him 
into flights of oratory on the floor. In a 
word he is a practical business man, con- 
scientious, and with .much earnestness of 
purpose that has made him a valuable work- 
ing member in his committees. He was giv- 
en no easy task when placed at the head 
of the committee on labor by Pres. Chapple, 
but it has been remarked of that committee 
that its hearings and its sessions have 
been characterized by far less turbulence 
than was the rule a few years back, and 
that it has maintained an even course in 
general harmony from the beginning to the 
close of the session of 1907. Beside this Sen. 


Gallond’s appointments have been engrossed 
bills, agricultural and public charitable in- 
stitutions. He is 55 years of age and has at- 
tained prominence in social affairs at home 
as president of the Amherst Club, and a 
competence as a merchant. Sen. Gallond 
voted for the recess committee on labor 
legislation, believing that it was necessary 
that there should be some thorough revi- 
sion and re-codification of the labor laws 
of the commonwealth. He opposed recon- 
sideration of the senate vote on the adop- 
tion of the order for that committee. The 
senator objected, however, to making that 
committee the catch-all for all kinds of 
stray bills not germain to the purpose for 
which he considered it should be appointed. 
So he did not favor the reference of bills 
relative to the recovery of damages for death 
caused by negligence of persons or corpora- 
tions, but he did agree with Sen. Driscoll 
of the A. F. of L. that the picketing bill 
and the anti-injunction bills were matters 
uipon which more time should be given than 
was possible in a_ legislative committee 
charged with the general business coming 
to it during a strenuous session. He fav- 


ored the substitution of the bill to restrict 
the assignment of wages in certain cases 
for the adverse report of committee. He was 
a consistent supporter of the shoe machinery 
bill from the start. As a member of the 
committee on agriculture, coming from a 
strong agricultural district, Sen. Gallond took 
a@ warm interest in the bill to define a stand- 
ard of milk required by law. ‘Twice his 
committee reported it and the senator once 
held it up against adverse action by the 
senate. There was no harder worker than 
himself to save the measure, and though un- 
successful it was no reflection upon Mr. 
Gallond. He favored the bill for the ex 
emption from taxation of veterans of the 
civil war and their widows. He favored 
the bill to prohibit grocery and provision 
stores from selling intoxicating liquors. Sen. 
Gallond supported the college taxation bill 
in which the tax payers of Amherst were 
much interested. Sen. Gallond had served 
as chairman of the republican town com- 
mittee. He was born in Petersham, Octo- 
ber 28, 1852, finished his education at Am- 
herst and went into business in the town of 
which he has made a success. He is a re- 
publican and a Mason, 


George H. Garfield. 


Not to know Hon. George H. Garfield 
of Brockton is to be a_ stranger in- 


deed at the state house. His absence 
would be felt as the loss of a familiar 
presence in the senate chamber. For the 


senator has just completed his third year 
in the upper branch and has been coming 
back with great regularity to the legislature 
ever since 1901; and nine years before that 
he sat in the house of 1892 and 1893. Of 
genial characteristics, great affability and 
equable temperament, he takes his storms 
and calms with unruffled exterior. His long 
service has made him a valuable man for 
Plymouth county and especially for Brock- 
ton. But the senator is a broad man, both 
physically and mentally, and labors as de- 
votedly for the whole commonwealth as for 
his constituents. Mr. Garfield never dodges 
in debate but comes up smiling after every 
round. The Boston, Brockton and New York 
Canal charter, the Brockton high school, and 
the water supply for his home city are some 
of his monuments, for which he put in his 
hardest work. One of his special fights of 
the session this year was for the bill to es- 
tablish and equalize the salaries of assess- 
ors throughout the state. As a member of 
the committee on taxation of the legisla- 
ture, and chairman of the recess commit- 
tee upon the same subject of 1906, he worked 
conscientiously to increase the revenues of 
the state and did his best to save all that 
was possible of the legislation which that 
committee reported. The inheritance tax 
law has some of his handiwork. As chair- 
man of the legislative committee on water 
supply he had some knotty subjects to han- 
dle this year. He was appointed by Pres. 
Chapple one of the additional members of 
the recess committee on ways and means 
which is sitting jointly this summer charged 
with the carrying out of the order adopted 
by both branches, although originally a 
house measure, for the equalizing of sala- 
ries and pay of employes of the departments 
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of the state and for retrenchment in the fi- 
nancial expenditures. Sen. Garfield is a 
grocer and provision dealer. He is a Cape 
Codder by birth, born in Dennis, July 18, 
1858. Always a republican he took an ac- 
tive part on the state committee of his 
party as a member from 1897 to 1904. He has 
resided in Brockton for many years and 
his first experience in a deliberate body was 
in the house of representatives. In his 
long experience he has done a great variety 
of committee work—on pay roll, rapid tran- 
sit, as chairman of elections, on public ser- 
vice, rules of both house and senate, on coun- 
ties, printing, charitable institutions, in ad- 
dition to those previously mentioned. As a 
member of the redistricting committee he 
was instrumental in the present division of 
the Massachusetts congressional districts. 
Sen. Garfield is prominent in Masonry and 
is an Odd Fellow and K. P. 


James W. Grimes. 
Sen. James W. Grimes of Reading repre- 
sents the 7th Middlesex district which ab- 
sorbed a portion of the old ‘‘shoe-string”’ dis- 


trict of Essex, and consequently Lynn has 


a hold upon the senator because Ward 6 ot 
that city is included among his constituen- 
cies. Sen. Grimes isa lawyer, graduate of 
the Boston University School of Law, but 
he has had much to do with roads and street 
railways, which one might say were his 
hobbies. In his attendance he has been 
one of the most punctual, rarely being found 
out of his seat and he missed but one of the 
roll calls of the senate this year. Sen. 
Grimes took his seat in the house in 1897 
from the Reading district, and thereafter 
served three years consecutively, being 
picked for house chairman of roads and 
bridges and serving also on constitutional 
amendments, probate and insolvency, and 
printing. Much of the legislation on the 
statute books for good roads in Massachu- 
setts has been due to his personal efforts. 
Upon retirement from the house he patiently 
bided his time for his turn for the senate for 
seven years, and when he was sent to the 
upper branch in 1906 it was with the solid 
support of his fellow republicans behind him. 
He has looked faithfully after both ends 
of his district—no easy task with a con- 
stituency lapping two counties. This year 
he has been chairman of street railways and 
naturally has had something to do. He han- 
dled the joint use of tracks bill which fi- 
nally passed the senate after a stiff fight, in 
which at times Sen. Grimes had half the 
members in the chamber on his back, fig- 
uratively speaking, but he never allowed 
himself to lose his good nature and told 
his brother senators that if they would come 
one at a time, he would despatch them se- 
riatim, which assertion he proceeded to make 
good, for the bill was engrossed in the sen- 
ate, though later defeated in the house. Sen. 
Grimes. stood for the common carriers bill 
for street railway companies which his com- 
mittee reported. He was against requiring 
interurban roads to assume a greater bur- 
den of damage by construction than steam 
railroads are obliged to bear, believing that 
both should stand alike. He favored the 
-anti-ecapital punishment bill to allow juries 
to add the words “without capital punish- 
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ment” to verdicts of murder. He voted 


_for the recess committee on labor legisla- 


tion. The senator took his share of the hard 
fight over the shoe machinery bill in debate, 
voting undeviatingly for its advancement on 
every stage. He voted to prohibit the sale 
of intoxicating liquors in grocery and pro- 
vision stores. Mr. Grimes was born in Hills- 
boro, N. H., 41 years ago. He fitted at Phil- 
lips academy, Andover, from whence he 
went to Boston University. He is prominent 
in social and public affairs in his home town, 
is a member of the New Hampshire, Middle- 
sex, Massachusetts Republican, and Home 
Market Clubs, and of the Suffolk and Mid- 
dlesex Bar Associations. He is a director 
and vice-president of the First National 
Bank of Reading and a trustee of the Black- 
stone Savings Bank. : 


Alfred S. Hall. 


Hon. Alfred S. Hall of Revere, senator for 
the 1st Suffolk district, is serving his first 
year in the senate. He has a businesslike 
personality and has been a good worker in 
committees. The senator is making the reg- 
ular course through the legislature for a 
Suffolk county member, having had his pri- 
mary training of two years in the house in 
1903 and 1904, and continuing on in the up- 
per branch as soon as East Boston yielded 
its turn to Revere. In the house he was 
clerk of the committee on metropolitan af- 
fairs and did his share in the completion 
of the Revere boulevard and the improve- 
ments along its shore. He was also on the 
committee on elections. This year in the 
-senate he has been chairman of the com- 
mittee on fisheries and game, on metropoli- 


tan affairs and counties. He greatly inter- 
ested himself in the new forest warden act 
for the protection of woodlands from fire, 
giving to the warden extraordinary power 
in time of emergency for the impressing of 
men and teams to extinguish burning woods, 
beside atfixing very heavy penalties for light- 
ing fires in the open without a permit. This 
jaw has just been put in effect. His com- 
mittee also reported the bill now a law, for 
fines and forfeitures for violation of the fish 
and game laws and for the better enforce- 
ment of those laws. He worked actively 
for the bill to reimburse Revere for the sew- 
er which it built and which is now taken in 
by the metropolitan sewerage board. He 
voted for the Spanish war veterans prefer- 
ence bill and for the shoe machinery bill. 
Sen. Hall was also with the bill to increase 
the terminal facilities of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford railroad. He was against 
referring the anti-monopoly bill to the next 
general court. The senator was with the 
resolve whereby the commission was creat- 
ed for an investigation of the finances of 
Boston, a measure originally offered in his 
committee on metropolitan affairs by House 
Chairman Walter A. Webster, although lat- 
er withdrawn by him to permit the appoint- 
ment of the present commission. Mr. Hall 
was opposed to municipal lighting plants. 
The senator is a market gardener by occu- 
pation. A graduate of the Massachusetts 
Agricultural college, he has had a warm 
interest in the farmer. He put his work into 
the appropriations this year for the suppres- 
sion of the gypsy and brown tail moths. He 
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lent his aid to those who fought for the 
bill to define the standard of milk required 
by law. Sen. Hall is a member of the 
Massachusetts Republican Club, a Knight 
Templar, an Odd Fellow, director Chelsea 
Trust). Company, ald vis fae. trustees .or 
the Chelsea Savings Bank. He resides in 
Revere where he was born 46 years ago. It 
is anticipated that his constituents will re- 
turn him for another year of usefulness in 
the senate. 


William P. Hayes. 


It is not very often that Springfield sends 
a democratic senator, but that is what was 
done last fall when the city sent down Sen. 
William P. Hayes to represent the lst Hamp- 
den district, and the novelty was productive 
of such good results that it is possible that 
he will be returned another year. Certain- 
ly not for many years has the great city on 
the Connecticut, had a representative that 
has attained more prominence in one year 
than has the present senator. Some-.people 
in political life think that all they have to 
do to get to the legislature is to make a 
whole lot of noise, get their name in the 
yellows, and then their fortune and repu- 
tation is made. It was with some diffidence 
that Sen. Hayes decided to come to the leg- 
islature, for he had in his busy and useful 
life built up a law practice, after having 


taken his part in the political whirl. But 
he finally accepted a nomination, with 
small hope of victory in a city where 
the republican party has -.a_ substantial 
majority. He won out, and his record 1s 


one that any man may well feel proud of, 
for among the lawmakers it would be hard 
to find a man who gave more thought and 
time to his duty than he did. Sen. Hayes 
did his work as it. was laid out for him in 
such a manner that his colleagues of both 
parties are proud of having been associated 
with him in the recent legislature. For a 
lawmaker he was peculiarly fitted, endowed 
as he was with a great desire for the prac- 
tical, rather than the theory, equipped also 
by experience as the chief executive of his 
native city, with a profound knowledge of 
the law, the ability to talk and think for 
himself, and with that- frankness and hon- 
esty characteristic of the race from which 
he sprung, so it is not at all surprising 
that Sen. Hayes left his impression on the 
minds of the people who frequented the 


heard 
in the senate. He 
certainly reflected credit on the city that 


state house last winter and him, 


either in committee or 


gave him birth, educated and made him 
step by step first assessor, then member of 
the common council, mayor two years, and 
finally gave him the highest honor within 
their power to bestow. He was born in 
Springfield, March 27, 1866, and graduated 
from the Boston University Law school. He 


has been chairman of the democratic city 


committee for two years. He is a member 
of the Massachusetts Catholic Order of 
Foresters and the Nayassett Club. 


Charles F. Jenney. 


One of the solid men of the senate is 
Hon. Charles F. Jenney of Hyde Park, who 
has come out strongly in his first session. 
Well grounded in the law, Sen. Jenney has 
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shown a keen perception of its true applica- 
tion and a ready grasp of the equity of a 
measure under discussion. He is an earnest 
pleader and a convincing advocate. In noth- 
ing more plainly did he manifest this than 
in his remarkable fight against the combined 
street railway committee on the assess- 
ment of damages by the construction of in- 
terurban railway lines over private land as 
well as upon highways, to abutters. The 
committee reported a modified bill based 
upon the petition and bill of Philip A. Kiely 
of Lynn and others, but materially altering 
its provisions. Sen. Jenney succeeded in get- 
ting the senate to substitute the first sec- 
tion of the Kiely bill, throwing out bodily 
the section proposed by the committee, and 
he even got his amended bill advanced a 


stage. Though finally beaten, it was a very 
pretty fight from start to finish and the 
senator from Hyde Park had the satisfaec- 
tion of making the entire street railway com- 
mittee sit up and take notice. Rather than 
sacrifice the abutter Sen. Jenney agreed 
to the bill of the committee as it was enact- 
ed, but the measure was somewhat modified 
from that originally reported and abutters 
upon public highways traversed by interur- 
ban roads may recover consequential dam- 


ages. The senator is of robust physique, 
and in temperament he is kindly and 


thoughtful of others, careful not to wound 
if it can be avoided. In fact, in Sen. Jen- 
ney it has been frequently remarked there 
is good timber for a president of the sen- 
ate. He stood shoulder to shoulder with 
Taft and Vahey, sturdily fighting for the 
passage of the shoe machinery bill, combat- 
ting every position taken by its opponents, 
and to him belongs no small share of the 
final victory of as hard fought a measure 
as has ever been enacted by the legisla- 
ture. He voted for the joint use of tracks 
by two or more street railway companies 
and against the Spanish war veterans prefer- 
ence bill. He was against the bill to permit 
juries to fadd ‘‘without capital punishment’’ 
to verdicts of murder. The senator was 
born in Middleboro, Sept. 16, 1870. He fitted 
in the publie schools and was graduated 
from the Boston University Law School] in 
the class of 1883. He resides in Hyde Park 
where he has been library trustee, ceme- 
tery commissioner, moderator of the town 
meeting and on the committees on by-laws, 
purchlase of water supply, erection of pub- 
lic library. He served one term in the house 
in 1886, and was chairman of the commit- 
tee on elections and clerk of the commit- 
tee on towns. The senator was the unani- 
mous choice of his fellow republicans of the 
1st Norfolk District to represent them in the 


senate. He is a member of the Norfolk 
Club, Massachusetts Republican Club, 
the Boston Society of Natural History, 


the Hyde Park, Dedham and Canton histori- 
eal societies. In the senate this year he 


has been chairman of the committee on li- . 


quor law, a position to which he brought 
eminent tact and judicial fairness. He sup- 
ported the bill relative to the sale of liquor 
on the Lord’s Day. The senator was also 
interested in the ‘‘carrier’s’” bill. He was 
on judiciary and was chairman of constitu- 
tional amendments. He has made himself 
one of the deservedly popular members of 
the senate, 


J. Lovell Johnson. 


There was a lively contest in the repub-~ 
lican caucuses of the 3d Worcester senato- 
rial district last fall. Several candidates for 
the honor of serving their constituents in the 
upper chamber on Beacon Hill had fought 
hard for delegates, and the contest had to 
be carried into the convention. It continued 
to be strenuous enough even there, and 
when, after hours of balloting and wrang- 
ling, the delegates found themselves unable 
to agree upon any one man for the nomina- 
tion, they did the only sensible thing which 
characterized their actions during the whole 
campaign—they went outside of the conven- 
tion hall entirely and succeeded in getting 
the permission of Hon. J. Lovell Johnson 
of Fitchburg to use his name. That settled 
it. Mr. Johnson was a busy man. He was 
manager of the Iver Johnson’s Arms and Cy- ° 
cle Works, and it meant a sacrifice of val- 
uable time on his part to enter the field for 
senatorial honors, but once his name was 
placed before the convention the delegates 
realized the seriousness of the situation and 
his nomination and election followed in short 
order. But by the personal sacrifice of the 
young Fitchburg business man, the state 
gained a good, sound senator, one who has 
performed his duties with a high regard for 
the oath of office which he subscribed to on 
inauguration day; and the district has had 
the honor of being represented by one of 
the most dignified representatives which it 
has sent to the hill for years—and this with 
no disparagement of the representation which 
that same district has always had. He has 
had membership on three important commit- 
tees during the past session. He was chair- 
man of the committee on public lighting, 
and also served on the committees on cities 
and banks and banking. Before coming to 
the state house he had been three years in 
the Fitchburg board of aldermen, serving 
two years as. president. This experience 
in his own city gave him just enough insight 
into the workings of govermental bodies to 
make him fully at ease in his new role as 
state legislator. He presided over the hear- 
ings of the public lighting committee with 
a grace and ease which was commented 
upon by many who attended those hearings, 
and he displayed all the elements of firm- 
ness necessary to keep the petitioners who 
appeared before him clearly within the pro- 
per bounds. All three of his committee ap- 
pointments brought him more or less into 


the limelight. had various 
gas and electric light propositions before 
them, which might seriously affect the sit- 
uation existing between these corporations 
and the various municipalities of the state, 
and the dangerous municipal ownership idea, 
always present when such matters are under 
consideration, manifested itself on more than 
one occasion. But the Fitchburg senator 
was conservative at all times. He had no 
trouble keeping his head on his shoulders, 
and the reports of that committee were 
sustained with general satisfaction to all 
parties concerned. The same spirit charac- 
terized his work on the other two commit- 
tees, and his record is one of which any con- 
stituency in the land might well be proud. 
Sen. Johnson was born in Worcester, June 
26, 1876, so that he is the youngest member 
of the present senate. He received his edu- 


Public lighting 


cation at the public schools in Worcester and 
Fitchburg, and at the Worcester Polytech- 
nic Institute. He is a trustee of the Fitch- 
burg Savings Bank, and holds membership 
in the Masons, Knight Templars, 32d degree, 
Shriners, Royal and Select Masters. 


Eben S. S. Keith. 


For the first time in a number of years 
the senatorial contest on Cape Cod was car- 
ried on without any great fight last fall. The 
cape has been a hotbed of political tur- 
moil for years, and the senatorial campaigns 
were nearly all marked by bitterness and ill- 
feeling. Those who met the dignified, busi- 
nesslike gentleman who represented that 
district in the upper branch during the ses- 


sion of 1907 did not have to ask the reason 
for the smooth sailing which he had on elec- 
tion day. Hon. Eben §. 8S. Keith of Bourne 
was one of the most popular senatorial can- 
didates who ever asked for the votes of his 
constituents, and the mere announcement 
of his candidacy sent the two or three would- 
be aspirants for the honor to cover. And 
he has been just as popular in the senate. 
Although new to the legislature he made 
good right from the start and closed the 
year with the warm admiration of every 
member who sat with him, either in com- 
mittee or in the body itself. He will come 
back for the session of 1908, and will be 
able to wield a greater influence even than 
he did during the year just closed. There 
is not a murmur of opposition in the entire 
district, and the republican organization cer- 
tainly owes him much for straightening out 
what was rapidly becoming a serious condi- 
tion in political affairs on the Cape. Sen. 
Keith was born in Sagamore, a village of 
Bourne, October 24, 1872, and received his 
education in the public schools. He elected 
to follow a business career, rather than to 
adopt a profession, so he entered the car 
manufacturing business in which his fam- 
ily was engaged for several years. On 
the death of his father, the late.Hon. Isaac 
N. Keith, the senator assumed full charge 
of the business. Under his careful manage- 
ment it has grown rapidly until today it is 
one of the largest, if not the largest, indus- 
try in the southeastern section of the com- 
monwealth. He has been a member of the 
republican town committee of Bourne for 
several years, and has taken an active inter- 
est in politics in his section, but he was 
never a candidate for office himself until his 
election to the senate last fall. During the 
year he has been chairman of the commit- 
tee on counties, and has been asmember of 
the committees on election laws and ways 
and means. This last committee, one of the 
most important in the entire legislature, has 
required much time and hard work. To 
such a busy man the work of that commit- 
tee has meant a great sacrifice, but that 
sacrifice has been made cheerfully, and with 
a full realization of the duty imposed upon 
him. It was because of his business that the 
senator felt obliged to decline to sit with 
his fellow-members of the ways and means 
committee during the summer to consider 
the matter of a better handling and disposi- 
tion of the state’s finances, and the state is 
the loser because of his inability to serve. 
His position as chairman of counties has 
been along similar lines, and has also re- 
qnired considerable time, This committee 
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sits as a sort of ‘ways and means” on all 
matters of county appropriations and expen- 
ditures, and he was able to give to that 
body the benefit of his experience in the 
larger sphere of state finances and his own 
personal business experience. His work on 
election laws was not so exacting, but he was 
just as faithful to the hearings of that com- 
mittee as to those of the other two mentioned. 
Sen. Keith is one of the healthiest types of 
legislator that any constituency can send 
to the hill, and the people of the Cape, as 
well as those of the whole state, will have 
no cause to be disturbed over matters of 
government as long as such men are recog- 
nized with election to office. 


Thomas Leavitt. 


After serving one year in the upper branch 
of the state legislature, Hon. Thomas Lea- 
vitt of Dorchester, representing the sth 


Suffolk district, has decided to retire from 
public life and devote all his attention to the 
publication of his newspaper, in which busi- 
ness he has been successfully engaged for 
several years. The close of the legislative 
session -and the approach of the fall cam- 
paign brought the senator into the public 
mind as a candidate for re-election, but as 
things began to “warm up,’’ complications 
arose which made it seem wise to him to 
retire. That he has done so, many of his 
friends and supporters will regret, and he 
will be missed by those of the senate of 
1907 who are fortunate to be returned by 
their constituents. Sen. Leavitt is one of 
those young men who received his training 
in a newspaper office, where the competition 
is sharp and the steps taken are of the live- 
ly kind. He has kept up with the procession 
and a year’s record on Beacon Hill will 


-show that he has done his work like a veter- 


an of long training, grasping the most intri- 
cate situations and coming to his conclu- 
sions with intelligence. A career of useful- 
ness has been his, and those who know him 
intimately have found him a man who is 
outspoken and above board in his advocacy 
of men and things, a rare faculty in poli- 
tical life when there is so much taken for 
granted. His service in the house and in the 
senate, was one of benefit to his constituen- 
cy, and also of advantage to the state. He 
has been chairman of the important commit- 
tee on mercantile affairs, which had dealings 
with some of the great industries of the 
state, and also served on harbors and pub- 
lic lands, where he had an opportunity to 
display that judgment~-so essential to the 
proper distribution of the public funds, so 
that they will go with equal fairness to all 
sections of the state. In politics Sen. Lea- 
vitt is a republican, but in his votes he has 
displayed that broad spirit which should 
animate all public servants. After all the 
Massachusetts senate is not a party insti- 
tution. His party service is of the loyal 
kind, and it is doubtful if any member was 
more consulted on what might be termed 
party measures than was he, and with the 
result that no one interest suffered at his 
hands, which is a record to be considered in 
his favor. When it comes to a question of 
expressing his mind, there is not the least 
doubt as to where Sen. Leavitt stands. He 
has a faculty of knowing what to say, s0 
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that it will remain firmly riveted in the mind 
of his hearer, and that has been the founda- 
tion of his political success. The district he 
represents is one of the most important in 
the state, composed of solid business men of 
the city, and it is with signal ability that 
the senator has represented it, during his 
terms of service in both senate and house. 
The senator was born in Boston, August 28, 
1872, and was educated in the public schools, 
He was a member of the Boston common 
council for three years, and was on the re- 
publican state committee for several years. 
He is a member of the Dorchester Yacht 
Club, Young Men’s Republican Club, Sons 
of Veterans, Republican Club of Massachu- 
setts, Massachusetts Republican Editorial 
Association, Suburban Press Association, 
Masons, R. A. C. 


Frank J. Linehan. 
There are sounds and rumblings in the 
South Boston district which seem to tell ot 
opposition to the renomination and re-elec- 


tion of Hon. Frank J. Linehan to the sen-° 


ate of 1908. But there are nearly always 
some signs of disturbance in that section 
of the political world, and from last accounts 
the senator was not worrying to any great 
extent about the final result. There can be 
no question that there are those, in South 
Boston and elsewhere, who would be glad to 
have those rumblings assume serious pro- 
portions, for the senator has a way of call- 
ing things by their right names and of hit- 
ting right out from the shoulder regardless of 
who is injured by the blow, which is not al- 
ways pleasing to those who hear him. The 
senator was born in Ireland, January 81, 


1870, and received his education in the pub- 
lic and private schools. He is prominent as 
a building contractor in the city of Boston 
and has had quite a wide experience in 
politics. He first went to the common coun- 
cil from Ward 13 and served three years. 
Then he put in two years in the house of 
representatives from that ward, serving on 
the committees on public service and drain- 
age. He tired of state house work for a 
while and spent two years in the Boston 
board of aldermen. Last fall he won out in 
a pretty strenuous senatorial fight in his dis- 
trict and came to the hill again to take his 
place as a member of the upper branch of 
the state legislature. For the past eight 
years, therefore, he has been constantly in 
public office, and the man from South Bos- 
ton who can point to that record of consecu- 
tive victories is an interesting man to know 
and to read about. The people of ‘South 
Boston are not prone to hero worship. They 
have no false idols or graven images before 
which they bow down. On the contrary, they 
may be said to be more inclined to dash to 
the ground all such ornamentations when 
they assume to tell the people of that lo- 
cality how and when they shall do this or 
that. So that the secret of the senator’s suc- 
cess must be attributed to something more 
tangible than the mere desire to hold public 
office. Ask any man who has served witn 
him during the past eight years in any 
public office, and he will tell you that the 
secret lies in the fact that Linehan is a 
fighter. A man with strong convictions, and 
possessed of the courage to enforce them— 
that is the way he will be sized up by any 
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one at all familiar with him. And that 
kind of man is a pretty healthy individual 
to have in public office. You may tire at- 
times of his fiery and impassioned speeches, 
his tirades against some particular man or 
measure, but you will have to admit that in 
the long run such an official cannot fail to 
bring about some good results for the wel- 
fare of the general community. In the sen- 
ate this year he was a member of the com- 
mittees on drainage and mercantile affairs, 
and to the work of those committees he 
gave his full share of time and thought. 
Equally attentive was he at the sessions of 
the senate, and often he was heard in the 
discussions which took up so much of the 
time of the body this year. Labor matters, 
corporation problems, in fact, everything 
which came up for consideration was of in- 
terest to him, and he took occasion to tell 
what he thought of the merits of the differ- 
ent propositions. So it is not surprising that 
such a man should find himself opposed at 
every turn. The senator himself is not sur- 
prised, nor does he seem to be displeased. 
He appears rather to take delight in the 
fact that he has a good brisk scrap on with 
some lively opponent. And the opponent 
who will finally encompass his defeat will 
have to ‘‘go some,” at least as long as Line- 
han confines his field of endeavor within the 
limits of the city of Boston. 


Frederick J. Macleod. 


The classic city of Cambridge has always 
had strong and able men to represent her 
interests in the legislature, and they have 
taken an important part in shaping the 
legislation for the people. For the past two 
sessions such has been the privilege of 
Sen. Frederick J. Macleod, now completing his 
second term as the senator from the 2d 
Middlesex district. He is being urged by 
many friends for reelection, although his 
district is nominally republican, while other 
of his friends are talking of nominating 
him for mayor of the city. Graduating from 
the famous university of that city, he also 
studied in its law school, and was engaging 
in the active practice of his profession when 
he received the call to public duty. In 1906 
he entered upon his first term as the sen- 
ator from that important district, achieving 
a record for a new man that was alike credi- 
table to himself and to the city that gave him 
the honor, over strong and well-liked re- 


publican opponents. When he had concluded 
his first term he found that his republican 
opponents had framed up a new district cut- 
ting off some of the Democratic centres, so 
as to make it reasonably safe for a repub- 
lican. But that did not phase him in the 
least. On the contrary, he went right into 
the fight with the determination to win 
and he was successful. In his second term 
on Beacon Hill he has made another record 
for ability and attention to duty which has 
brought him forward as one of the most 
useful members that Cambridge has had 
in recent years. His first year found him 
hard at work with the problems of taxation, 
and so well did he do his work that he was 
reappointed to the same committee this year, 
and in addition was given the important 
assignments of street railways and mili- 
tary affairs. The latter place was particu- 
larly agreeable to him, from the fact that 
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he is serving in the state militia, being a 
member of the 1st Corps of Cadets. While 
it is somewhat strange .to see a democrat 
in the senate from Cambridge, it is doubt- 
ful if there could be found a more earnest 
student of state problems in their many 
intricate details than was Sen. Macleod on 
all occasions. He is at present serving on 
the recess committee on insurance. He was 
born in Prince Edward Island, June 30, 
1870, and received his education at Harvard 
University and its law school, receiving an 
‘AaB. in 1891, A;@M. in i892 and ‘an, Lil, B- 
in 1899. He is a member of the Economy 
Club, Colonial Club, Citizens Trade: Associa- 
tion, Masons, Odd Fellows, Elks, Red Men. 


Daniel D. Mahoney. 


Hon. Daniel D. Mahoney of Chicopee, rep- 
resenting the 2d Hampden senatorial dis- 
trict, came to the legislature for the ses- 
sion of 1906, heralded as a radical labor 
man, and his advent was looked upon with 
rather doubtful eyes for a time. But the 
men who have served with him during his 
two sessions have come to regard him as 
anything but the fire-eating, socialistic ad- 
vocate they expected to meet. There is 
nothing of that kind in the make-up of the 
big-hearted, good-natured ‘‘Dan,’? as he 
is familiarly called by nearly every one on 
the hill. He is a labor man,‘in the strict- 
est sense of the word,:and he has been loy- 
al to the cause throughout his state house 
career, but he has not been unmindful of 
the fact that organized capital, as well 
as organized labor, had some rights which 
were entitled to the respect of members 
of the general court. Moreover, the sena- 
tor has been a practical, and not a theoret- 
ical, labor man. Oftentimes the labor rep- 
resentative has been inclined to insist on 
his demands, regardless of the conditions 
existing at the time the demands were made. 
He has not stopped to consider that his 
ideas, while perhaps logical in theory, would 
not work out well in practice. As a result 
of this many times labor has been opposed 
strenuously, when the use of a little tact and 
consideration on the part of labor herself 
would have brought about a better feeling; 


been made which 


have 
might have helped to better the conditions 
of the workingman, even though they might 


concessions would 


not be all that the walking delegates de- 
sired. Sen. Mahoney has been tolerant, 
but none the less forceful, in his labor ad- 
vocacy. He has believed in taking half a 
loaf, when he has found that the demand 
for the full loaf would not be considered. 
And that kind of a labor representative is 
not to be considered in any other light 
than as a healthy companion and colleague. 
That is why the senate closed the session of 
1906 with considerable respect for him and 
welcomed him back again last January for 
his second term. He is now making a cam- 
paign for a third term in his district, and 
while there are rumors of opposition in cer- 
tain quarters, the chances are in favor 
of his holding his popularity with his con- 
stituents in sufficient numbers to warrant 
his confidence in his renomination and re- 
election. Sen. Mahoney was born in Eng- 
land, and was educated in the public schools. 
He first worked in a lumber mill, and for 


the past 16 years has been a brewery work- 
er. He served as alderman of his city for 
three years, and was city marshal in 1904. 
In the senate of 1906 he was a member of 
the committees on labor, engrossed bills, 
agriculture, and the recess-committee on 
Sunday laws. This year he has been on la- 
bor, prisons and railroads. The last-men- 
tioned place gave him an opportunity to be 
identified with one of the most important 
propositions of the year, the settling of the 
much-dreaded ‘‘merger’’ question. The 
senator worked hard with his colleagues on 
this matter, and to their efforts the solu- 
tion of what at one time seemed destined 
to be a serious and complicated matter is 
due. Sen. Mahoney is a member of the For- 
esters, Eagles and Red Men. 


John J. McManmon. 


Hon. John J. McManmon of Lowell, who 
has represented the 8th Middlesex senato- 
rial district on the hill during the past ses- 
sion, won his election on the democratic tick- 
et in a district which ordinarily sends repub- 
licans down to the state, house. The con- 
test was a sharp one. Many things con- 
tributed to make the election of a democra- 
tic candidate a possibility, but the senator 
must be given the credit of having availed 
himself of the opportunities presented in such 
an able manner. But he had shown his 
ability as a vote-getter before he tackled 
the senatorial fight. He had previously been 
elected to the house of representatives from 


his own city, and the odds against him were 
fully as great in proportion as they were 
during the strenuous contest of last fall. It 
was back in 1904 that he was a member of 
the house. He had tried for the place once 
or twice in years previous, growing strong- 
er each time, but falling short of the num- 
ber of votes necessary to overcome his 
republican adversary. Finally he landed 
and served aS a member of the com- 
mittees on payroll and drainage. The next 
year, 1905, he was absent again, the repub- 
licans mustering their strength and ac- 
complishing his defeat. He came back smil- 
ing to the house of 1906, and then branched 
out into the larger field and came to the 
senate at the beginning of the last term. In 
the senate he was given membership on the 
committees on public health and agriculture. 
Neither of these consumed any great amount 
of his time and he was able to do much for 
his people along other lines. Because of 
his membership on public health, however, 
he is entitled to a good share of the credit 
which came to that committee for pushing 
along the work on the three new intirmaries 
for the care and treatment of those afflicted 
with tuberculosis. No member of the com- 
mittee was stronger in his advocacy of this 
proposition, and no more worthy measure 
has ever been passed by any state legislature. 
He was also a hard worker in behalf of the 
overtime bill and other labor measures. While 
the overtime bill was assured of its pas- 
sage even before the session of the legis- 
lature opened, nevertheless the senator and 
the other friends of the bill did not let up in 
the least in their efforts to make sure that 
no harm should come to it through careless- 
ness on their part. Sen. McManmon was 
born in Ireland, and was educated in the 


public schools. There is talk to the effect 
that he will have strong opposition the com- 
ing fall. He will probably get the democratic 
nomination without much trouble, and he 
can be depended upon to make the going 
pretty strenuous for his republican oppo- 
nent, whoever he may be. 


James J. Mellen. 


It is not very often that a Boston senator 
gets a third term in the upper branch. In 
the case of Sen. James J. Mellen, who pre- 
resents the 2d Suffolk district, he has served 
already three terms and has decided not 
to be a candidate again. The district last 
year was changed, so as to take in part of 
East Boston, and even with that addition 
and the fact that there were other candi- 
dates in the field, Sen. Mellen went right 
in and won out the district, an unusual 
feat in democratic politics in Boston, and 


it would seem to 
strong hold on the political affections of 
the people to accomplish such a thing. He 
began his political career by an election to 
the house in 1902, and he was returned for 
two more terms. During this long and useful 
service in both branches, he has been called 
upon to serve on some of the most import- 
ant committees which gave him a great in- 
sight to the business of the state and helped 
him in making one of the most energetic 
members of the upper branch. Of a quiet 
disposition and seldom heard in debate, he 
had his share of the legislative work to 
perform, and that it was well done can be 
best attested by the fact that his long 
term of duty has been nis reward. Being 
well informed, as he was, in the affairs of 
Boston, it was natural that he should be 
placed on metropolitan affairs, which com- 
mittee has much to do with the city of 
Boston in the line of legislation; and being 
of the political party that was liable to at- 
tack, because of Boston being a democratic 
city, Sen. Mellen’s influence had something 
to do with stopping what he considered a 
partisan propostion to probe into the affairs 
of the city without giving the people most 
concerned a chance to say a word one way 
or the other. Sen. Mellen was born in Bos- 
ton, March 30, 1875, and was educated in 
the public schools and at Comer’s Commer- 
cial College. He was assistant assessor in 
1898 and 1899. He was first elected to the 
house in 1902, serving three years. In the 
lower branch he was a member of the com- 
mittees on constitutional amendments, fish- 
eries and game and libraries. He has been 
in the senate since 1905. In the upper branch 
his committee assignments have been edu- 
cation, labor, liquor law and metropolitan 
affairs. 


John J. Mitchell. 


The city of Marlboro, which forms an 
important part of the 5th Middlesex district, 
has always enjoyed a prominent place in 
the legislative history of the state, and has 
sent some of the ablest citizens to both 
branches. This year that city was particu- 
larly fortunate in having as a member of 
the upper branch Sen. John J. Mitchell, who 
was born in that city in 1873, and a young 
man of pleasing personality and of con- 
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siderable ability. Graduating from the pub- 
lic schools he entered Boston college, from 
which he graduated in 1895, and from there 
he took up the study of law in the Boston 
University. In 1903 he served his first term 
in the house, and on the completion of his 
fourth term, he was elected to the senate, 
where he has just wound up a term of use- 
fulness to his city as well as to the entire 
state. For Sen. Mitchell is one of those 
young men who has broad, constructive 
views of men and things, which has made 
him an ideal senator. His was a place of 
prominence from the first day he entered 
the legislature, being placed in his house 
important committees as 


election laws, street railways, and metro- 


politan affairs, on all of which he proved to 
be a conscientious member, attending to his 
In this 


duties with commendable zeal. 


year’s senate he was given places on the 


committees on water supply and federal re- 
lations, and no doubt, if he should return to 
the senate, which is among the possibilities, 
he will next year be assigned to work com- 
mensurate with his standing and experi- 
ence as a member of both house and sen- 
ate. Sen. Mitchell is well versed in the af- 
fairs of towns and cities and his influence 
Was much realized in his membership on 
the metropolitan affairs, while he was in 
the house. On the rights and duties of 
street railways to the public, he maintained 
all through his career the firm position, 
that the public had rights and privileges 
which should be respected, While a demo- 
erat of the right kind, a ‘“‘country demo- 
erat,’”’ he always displayed the breadth of 
thought and conception of the rights of 
others, that made him,one of the fairest 
of political opponents when it came to a 
party issue. There were no flights of ora- 
tory to confuse or mystify the people; noth- 
ing but a plain statement of facts, honestly 
pressed, and an honest vote back of those 
opinions. Marlboro certainly has reason to 
feel proud of his legislative record, and the 
democratic party improves its chances of 
becoming a power every time it elects such 
men to either branch of the legislature. He 
can be depended upon to represent the true 
sentiments of Massachusetts for ideals in 
public purity and faithfulness, that are so 
essential in a popular form of government. 


Harry P. Morse. 


Sen. Harry P. Morse of Haverhill has put 
in three years in the house and one in tne 
senate and is coming back for a second term 
in the upper branch with practically no op- 
position. He has won the confidence of his 
district and has held that of his fellow citi- 
zens of Haverhill from his first appearance 
in public life. A man of quick mental grasp 
and good judgment, he has a record of vic- 
tories and comparatively few mistakes. 
There is nothing pig-headed about Harry 
Morse. It has been said of him that though 
having the courage of his convictions he is 
still ever ready to be convinced and will 
work conscientiously for any cause that ap- 
peals to him. He was a hard worker for 
the shoe machinery bill. As chairman of the 
committee on roads and bridges he has put 
in a year of solid hard work. The new 
Haverhill bridge, the Lawrence bridge and 


the automobile overspeeding act are fruits 
of his handiwork. Sen. Morse was also an 
active jand energetic member of the com- 
mittee on cities. He was greatly interested 
in the bills for better opportunities for phy- 
sical culture of children in the Boston 
schools and that the Boston school commit- 
tee better preserve the health of the chil- 
dren. He put in his hardest work for the 
new schoolhouse for his home city, for which 
Haverhill may expend $300,000, and for the 
commission which is to erect the building. 
He voted tor the order asking the opinion 
of the supreme judicial court on the constitu- 
tionality of the shoe machinery bill as a 
matter of fairness, but he was counted for 
the bill from the beginning and never de- 
viated from his loyalty to conviction. His 
district being in a measure agricultural Sen. 
Morse was interested for the bill to fix the 
standard of milk and voted for reconsidera- 
tion of the adverse vote of the senate. He 
favored the bill for the exemption of vet- 
erans of the Civil war and their widows 
from taxation. He was against the joint 
use of tracks by street railway companies 
and he voted for the college taxation bill. 
Sen. Morse is a box manufacturer. His 
first advent into politics was as selectman 
and overseer of the town of Bradford, now 
a ward of Haverhill. He served in that 
capacity for five years and followed it with 
two years in the Haverhill board of alder- 
men. He was president of the board in 
1902. The next year he was elected to the 
legislature, taking his seat in the house of 
1904 and continuing for three years. He 
was on the committee on relations between 
employers and employes, on banks and 
banking of which he was clerk; on railroads 


and on taxation, of which he was also clerk. 
He has been a steadfast republican from the 
start and is a member of the Essex County 
and the Haverhill Republican clubs. Sen. 
Morse is a Mason, a Knight of Pythias, and 
a member of the Ancient Order of United 
Workmen. He was born in Bradford, July 
29, 1854 and resides in Haverhill. 


Charies N. Prouty. 


Of the serious members of the senate, 
Hon. Charles N. Prouty of Spencer may be 
truthfully said to bear the palm. He is of 
the ultra conservative school of orthodox 
New England. A sedate and shrewd busi- 
ness man, one of the family of boot and shoe 
manufacturers that have made Worcester 
county famous for generations, he has nat- 
urally applied the same principles which 
have guided him to business success to his 
course in the senate. Mr. Prouty was 
brought into the lime light thrown upon the 
shoe machinery bill by his acknowledge- 
ment on Sen. Cassidy’s initiative that he had 
paid probably the largest amount in leases 
to the United Shoe Machinery company of 
any individual manufacturer in the state, 
yet he opposed the bill. It was also brought 
out that the senator had once got the better 
of the company on a suit for infringement, 
but having made a good thing, he was still 
for the company and against the bill. Sen. 
Prouty has finished his second year in the 
senate and has been chairman of the com- 
mittees on agriculture and parishes and re- 
ligious societies, while serving beside as a 


member of the committee on mercantile af- 
fairs. He was deeply interested in the new 
legislation to minimize the danger of such 
boiler explosions as those which occurred 
at Brockton and West Lynn. He had his 
own bill which involved some radical in- 
novations with reference to the material 
entering into the construction of the boiler 
and the use of rolled plate-of peculiar pro- 
cess. Though not adopted Sen. Prouty’s 
practical talk was listened to with great 
interest, and he evinced very careful study 
into the subject with which he was dealing. 
He was earnestly for the bill relative to the 
standard of milk. He voted against rejec- 
tion of the bill for the exemption from taxa- 
tion of veterans of the Civil war and their 
widows. The senator was opposed to the 
joint use of tracks by street railway com- 
panies. He interested himself in the state 


forestry bills, by which an organized force 
of 321 forest wardens will soon be in the 
field for the protection of the woods. He 
also urged the passage of the bill to en- 
large the corporate power of the Congrega- 
tional Education society. Sen. Prouty for 


his earnest personality would be _ really 
missed from the senate. His smooth shaven 
face imparts the clerical aspect. One might 


not take him to be a business man. He 
was born in Spencer in 1842 and was educat- 
ed in its schools until he went to Wilbra- 
ham Academy, whence he graduated to en- 
ter the shoe factory as his father and his 
grandfather had done before him. He held 
no political office until elected to the sen- 
ate of 1906. Last year he had the committee 
on towns beside the committees before men- 
tioned and from his intimate acquaintance 
with town meeting proved himself a val- 
uable member. He resides in Spencer and 
votes the straight republican ticket. 


Herbert S. Riley. 


Education has been Sen. Herbert S. Riley’s 
hobby throughout the session this year. He 
came to the senate from a district especial- 
ly cut out for him when the division was 
made last year and Woburn was coupled on 
with Medford, Stoneham, Wakefield, Win- 
chester and Arlington to make the 6th Mid- 
dlesex district. The senator was born in 
Woburn and has always lived there, going 
from the public schools to Tufts college, 
whence he graduated in the class of 1882. 
Then he began life as a school teacher and 
when he came to the senate this year Mr. 
Riley found his natural field as chairman 
of the joint committee on education. In that 
position he has had much to do with the 
Lowell textile school bills; the bill to allow 
Radcliffe college to increase its holdings in 
real estate and to dispose of the same, and 
the change in the charter of Tufts, his 
alma mater, that the alumni might elect 
trustees of the college. He was instrumen- 
tal in obtaining the passage of the bill by 
which the industrial education commission 
was authorized to investigate textile schools, 
and its members went abroad on a tour of 
the European centres of industrial educa- 
tion, from which they have but just returned. 
His committee also reported the changes de- 
sired in the charter of Boston College. Sen. 
Riley, from the instruction of youth, turned 
his attention to the law, and upon his ad- 
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mission to the Middlesex bar became a 
practising attorney in Woburn. He was ap- 
pointed on judiciary and was of the four ma- 
jority senators who reported the shoe ma- 
chinery bill. He was consistently for that 
measure until its final enactment. He voted 
for the order for a recess committee on la- 
bor. He favored the bill to prohibit the 
sale of intoxicating liquors in provision and 
grocery stores. He voted against the tax- 
ation of college property used for residential 
purposes by officers of the universities. Sen. 
Riley favored the joint use of tracks by 


street railway companies. Beside his other 
committees he was chairman of the com- 
mittee on libraries this session. He has 
been four years a legislator and is due to re- 
turn for another year in the senate. He 
took his seat in the house from Woburn in 
1904 and served three years, being on tax- 
ation and metropolitan affairs, and house 
chairman of the committee on constitution- 
al amendments. The senator has been very 
active in Woburn politics. He served for 
14 years upon the republican city commit- 
tee, for nine of which he was chairman. In 
municipal affairs his tastes took him to the 
school committee of his home city, upon 
which he served 21 years, from 1893 to 1904, 
and for five years of his long term he was 
chairman of the board. He was born in Wo- 
burn, Dec. 20, 1859. 


William R. Salter. 
Sen. William R. Salter of Lynn came ‘into 
this world just as the Civil war broke out 


and has led a more or less strenuous ex- 
istence ever since. He was born way down 
in Eastport, Me., and he has been a shoe 
maker, a newspaper man, a traveling sales- 
man and latterly has taken to writing risks 
on the mutations of life as an insurance man. 
He started in as a solon in the house of 1899 


and served five consecutive years in that 
branch of the legislature. Then he bided 
his turn and was elected to the senate last 
fall. The senator is tall and active, spright- 
ly in his gait, with military shoulders, for 
he has done his turn in the Naval Brigade. 
His associates regard him as an all-round 
good fellow. In committee work he has had 
his share on public service, cities, federal 
relations, election laws, employers and em- 
ployes, risheries and game, of which he was 
house chairman, and insurance. The past 
session, his first in the senate, he has been 
chairman of the committee on drainage and 
has also served on harbors and public lands 
and mercantile affairs. The prince of punc- 
tuality Sen. Salter is the only member of 
the Lynn delegation of house or senate who 
has not missed a roll call. Although his as- 
sociates from the shoe city were divided on 
the shoe machinery bill, Sen. Salter strenu- 
ously advocated it and took an active part 
in the debate, discussing the measure from 
the workingman’s standpoint. He was the 
author of the bill, which is now law by the 
governor’s signature, for the better protec- 
tion of mechanics’ tools left in buildings in 
progress of construction. Carpenters have 
so long complained at the petty peculations 
of hammers and jack-planes from the hous- 
es in which they were at work that the 
senator introduced the measure which im- 
poses a maximum penalty of $100 or impris- 
onment not exceeding six months upon any- 
one caught taking mechanics’ tools from 
such a building or with such tools wrongful- 
ly in their possession. Sen. Salter also 
took up the fight for the passage of the Span- 
ish war veterans preference bill and was one 
of the mouthpieces of the veterans at the 
‘state house. Three times he succeeded by 
his own efforts in putting that bill up to 
the president of the senate upon a roll call 
and three times it was defeated by the pres- 
ident’s vote. He favored all bills that were 
in the interest of labor and supported the 
measure relative to the hours of labor of 
workmen, mechanics and engineers for the 
eight-hour day. He voted for the bill to 
oblige street railway companies to carry lift- 
ing jacks on cars. He was for the Everett 
police court bill. In every matter of legis- 
lation for Lynn—the new high school, water 
supply, and municipal stable—Sen. Salter 
was an earnest advocate and to his efforts in 
the senate were largely due'the final enact- 
ment and approval of the bills. He is a 
member of the Knights of Pythias and re- 
sides in Lynn. : 


. 


Winfield S. Schuster. 


The 4th Worcester district has been rep- 
resented in the senate of 1907 by a pretty 
solid business man, one who has been active 
in the woolen manufacturing industry of the 
country for several years. The character of 
service rendered by men of commercial ex- 
perience is always to be depended upon. 
The professional man is often inclined to 
lean towards the theoretical in matters of 
government, and while he may be justified 
by all the rules. of logic in assuming the po- 
sitions which he takes, he is at times in 
danger of getting away from the hard and 
fast rules of commonsense upon which tne 
whole foundation of American government is 
based. Hon. Winfield S. Schuster of Doug- 
lass, the subject of this sketch, is about as 
solid and conservative a man as the 4th 
Worcester district ever sent to the halls of 
legislation. He has little or no use for the 
fervid oratory which sometimes manifests 
itself in legislative procedure. He - be- 
lieves in getting right down to the practi- 
eal side of every question, and when he 
tackles any problem it is from this stand- 
point. and no other. It matters not that 
some eminent theorists may evolve some in- 
teresting solution of any one of the many 
complicated questions of the day. Unless 
the senator can be shown just how and why 
the solution will work out in a satisfactory 
manner, his support cannot be secured for 
it. And if he decides that he is opposed to 
that proposition it will take a great amount 
of argument and persuasion to change him. 
He is ever ready to listen to reason. He will 
talk any proposition over with any man who 
has an intelligent argument to advance, but 
once he decides upon the course he _ will 
follow—well, you had better pair with him. 
The senator was born in Pittsfield, Decem- 
ber 28, 1855, and was educated in the pub- 
lic schools. This is not his first dip in the 
legislative waters, for he saw service in the 
house of representatives of 1902 as a mem- 
ber of the committee on publie lighting. In 
the senate this year he has been chairman of 
the committee on public service, and has 


been given places on the committees on 
drainage, insurance and harbor and public 
lands. The chairmanship of the public ser- 
vice is a place where the services of a busi- 
ness man are needed more, perhaps, than in 
any other position. The numerous applica- 
tions for increases and regulations of sala- 
ries of the various public officials require 
serious consideration, in order that the state 
may get the full benefit of the work of effi- 
cient men and at the same time be guarded 
against unnecessary expenditures of money 
for that work. Equally essential is the busi- 


ness man on the important committee on in- 
surance, which had so many intricate prob- 
lems to handle during the recent session. 
His membership on the committee on drain- 
age gave Sen. Schuster an opportunity to 
see that the rights of his constituents in the 
matter of sewage disposal were not tram- 
pled upon by the city of Worcester. There 
is talk of strong opposition to the senator 
from the democrats next fall, but the chances 
would seem to be in favor of his return. 
Surely the members of his own party, at 
least, have little reason to refuse him a re- 
nomination, and there is not the slightest 
indication that the republicans of his district 
have any disposition to do so. 


James F. Shaw. 


The 38d Essex district this year has sent 
to the upper branch Sen. James F. Shaw, 
of Manchester, and he has been in the front 
of the procession. His prominence in the 
republican politics of Essex county natur- 
ally had more or less to do with his appoint- 


ment on some of the most important com- 
mittees of the session, Pres. Chapple giving 
him the chairmanship of the committee on 
military affairs, as well as places on the 
committees on ways and means and rules, 
the latter being the guiding power of the 
senate. Born in Newburyport in 18738, the 
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son of former state treasurer, Hon. E. P. 
Shaw, who was a political power in the 
county, it was perfectly natural that he 
should inherit a love for politics and the 
busy whirl which the game causes. The 
campaigns his father made for a congres- 
sional nomination brought the younger Shaw 
more or less in contact with the leading 
men of the county, and it was not long 
before he caught the fever and made his 
wishes for a political career known. The 
attempt at first was encumbered with many 
obstacles, but he managed to overcome most 
of them, and was successful in educating a 
district to send a republican senator to 
Beacon Hill, after having had a good sound 
democrat for one term. Sen. Shaw has had 
a vast experience in street railway building 
and operating, so that the political incidents 
of his busy life are only side issues. In 
politics as in business he has achieved suc- 
cess, and at the conclusion of his coming 
term in the senate may attempt to go further 
in the game should conditions justify it. 
While not a speaker to any extent, his 
best political and legislative work, is done 
in the reading-rooms and lobbies, and that 
counts for success in the brief time he has 
been before the public gaze. His renomina- 
tion and re-election to the senate are said 
to be assured, when he says the word favor- 
able to a second term, and there is not much 
doubt of that coming scon, in view of the 
political plans he has mapped out for the 
future. 


Elmer A. Stevens. 


“The hardest working member of either 
branch of the state legislature’ is the title 
given by many to Hon. Elmer A. Stevens 
of Somerville, senator from the 3d Middle- 
sex district, and it is doubtful if any othe 
member of the great and general court for 
the year 1907 would presume to dispute the 
Somerville man’s right to this mark of dis- 
In addition to his membership on 
the committees on constitutional amend- 
ments, parishes and religious societies, and 
prisons, Sen. Stevens was chairman of the 
committee on ways and means. The latter 
place alone is sufficient guarantee of the jus- 
tice of the claim of.the senator’s friends 
that he has worked hard. He has been a 
perfect glutton for hard work, and to this 
abnormal appetite was due in large part the 


success of that important committee in 
bringing in such reports as have given gen- 
eral satisfaction to all parties concerned. 
The senator is no,novice in legislative work. 
He was a member of the house way back in 
1896. He came back to the lower branch 
again in 1904 and served through the ses- 
sion of 1905, during which time he was 
chairman of public service, and was a 
member of ‘cities and elections. He was 
elected to the senate of 1906 and has just 
finished his second year in the upper branch, 
with the indications in favor of his return 
next year, in spite of rumors of opposition 
in his own bailiwick. His desire for work 


was so well known to all who served with 


him that Pres. Dana last year named him 
as one of the special committee to sit dur- 
ing the summer recess and consider taxation 
matters, and this year he is again deprived 
of a summer vacation because his ways and 


means committee is trying to work out a 
more satisfactory handling and disposition 
of the state’s finances. The senator has 
broadened perceptibly during his career on the 
hill. When he came to the house in 1904 his 
colleagues were inclined to regard him as 
somewhat intolerant. The proper regard 
for the opinions of others seemed to be 
lacking, they said, and he was not received 
with that full measure of good fellowship 
which forms such an important feature in 
the legislative life of any man. But much 
of that has passed away. The senator, while 
not deviating one whit from the course he 
has always pursued, has come to be admired 
for his faithful attention to duty, and his ab- 
solute loyalty to the views he entertains on 
any measure, large or small. It is only 
natural that as chairman of ways and means 
he should be called upon often to defend the 
reports of his committee on the floor. He 
has done that part of his work with the 
same faithfulness which has characterized 
his investigation of matters within the com- 
mittee rcom. He has not confined his 
speechmaking to matters which have come 
from his own committee. He has beén one 
of the most prominent in debate, and he has 
always been able to give a pretty good rea- 
son for his attitude. He was born in Anson, 
Maine, January 15, 1862, and received his 
education in the public schools. In the busi- 
ness world he is Known as a provision dealer. 


Arthur M. Taft. 


After seven consecutive years of pretty 
efficient service in both branches of the 
state legislature, Hon. Arthur.M. Taft of 


Worcester, senator from the. 1st Worcester 
district, has decided to retire from the state 
house, and already the campaign for the 
republican nomination in that section is be- 
ing carried on by his would-be successors. 


But he will be missed on 3eacon Hill. 
He has been prominent in nearly all 
the important battles in the great and 
general court since 1901. He first 


came to the house at that time and 
for the next five years he served, at different 
times, on most of the important committees 
in the lower branch. He was chairman of 
the committee on the judiciary for two years, 
was a member of the special committee 
which revised the public statutes and was 
for some time a member of the speaker’s pri- 
vate cabinet, the committee on rules. He 
was a candidate for the speakership in the 
famous campaign which resulted in the elec- 
tion of Hon. Louis A. Frothingham as the 
presiding officer of the house, and although 
defeated he took his place as an ordinary 
member and gave the best that was in him 
to the support of successful adversary. Dur- 
ing his senatorial career he has been both 
member and chairman of the judiciary com- 
mittee, chairman of federal relations, and a 
member of the committee on rules. He has 
also served on labor and state house. This 
year was a particularly active one for the 
Worcester man. His committee on judiciary 
had some pretty knotty problems to solve, 
and there was hardly a day during the en- 
tire six months when the chairman did not 
have to take the floor to defend the course 
of his colleagues or oppose those same col- 
leagues at times when they did not agree 
with the majority of the committee in its re- 


port. He was one of the foremost advocates 
of the passage of the shoe machinery bill. 
This was one of the most important battles 
which has been fought on the senate floor 
for years. The committee itself was divided, 
and the company affected by the bill had 
many: friends who did everything in their 
power to defeat it. The bill of Sen. Vahey 
to allow juries to qualify verdicts of murder 
in the first degree by adding the words 
“without capital punishment,’ also caused 
considerable of a contest. On this matter 
the senate chairman strongly opposed the 
passage of the bill, and although defeated it 
can be said that the personal interest of the 
senator who advccated its passage had more 
to do with securing the final result than the 
real logic of the proposition would seem to 
warrant. In other words, while the logic 
Or Late 7 was sound, the democratic 
senator had the votes. 


James H. Vahey. 


The democrats of the state senate this 
year had among their number a young man 


who from the start of his term of service 
made a deep and lasting impression on the 
doings of the legislature, and although his 
district is regarded as a republican certainty, 
the prospects of the return of Hon. James 
H. Vahey are not so dark as they might be, 
should he decide to try for a re-election. 
This was his first year of legislative ex- 
perience. That he has had experience in 
other lines of government is well known, 
for he has been on the school board of his 
native town six years, and to those who do 
not know the importance of the average 
country school board, it can be said that 
in town affairs, next to the selectmen, it 
is the most important town office that any 
man is called upon to fill. The work is 
no ‘“‘snap,’ for much depends upon the 
country school board for the quality of the 
eduction, as well as the standing of the 
teachers;; and Sen. Vahey in that capacity 
rendered a good account of himself for the 
schools of Watertown speak for themselves. 
He was next made a member of the town 
board of health, a position of more than 
ordinary importance to any town. As se- 
lectman for four years, he came into active 
touch with the internal affairs of the town. 
As a democrat Sen. Vahey has been of the 
original mould, and he has never wavered 
in his party allegiance, although around and 
associated with him were young men of his 
own profession, who found it more alluring 
to be of the other political faith. He was 
born in, Watertown, December 29, 1871, and 
received his education in the public schools 
and at the Boston University Law School. 
Sen. Vahey deserves much credit for the 
manner in which he has forged his way to 
the front by his own efforts, for he had 
neither wealth or family heirlooms to look 
to for advancement. But he had, what is 
far more valuable, an honest and determined 
purpose to make an honest living, and with 
those ideas uppermost in his mind he has 
a leading part in the legal affairs of the 
state. His friends look to him to become 
a greater factor in the future, for he has 
the determination which is sure to land 
him on the top of the heap with his feet 
under him and his head erect. During the 
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legislative session recently closed he had 
the centre of the stage on more than one 
occasion, and he proved his fighting ability 
on the shoe machinery bill, the merger ques- 
tion and on his own bill for the abolition of 
the death penalty in murder cases. His 
committees were judiciary, of which he was 
@ pronounced leader, education and towns, 
but it is not by his committee work that 
his ability alone is to be judged. His record 
is one for the democratic party to look ta 
with pride. 


Frank G. Wheatley. 


There was a little bit of a contest for the 
republican nomination down in the 1st Plym- 
outh district and then Hon. Frank G. Wheat- 


ley of Abington came to the hill to take his 
seat in the senate. The contest on election 
day did not amount to much, as the dis- 
trict is strongly republican. That is why 
there is every reason to believe that the 
senator will be back again in the senate of 
1908, for his record of the past session would 
seem to entitle him to retain all the friend- 
ships which were so effective in bringing 
about his first success and enable him to ob- 
tain the support of at least one or two others. 
The doctor was no novice when he entered 
the senatorial chamber last January, for 
he had seen two years’ service in the house 
of representatives, and had seized this op- 
portunity to fit himself for the work in the 
upper branch. He was a member of the 
house in 1904 and 1905, serving on the com- 
mittees on fisheries and game, water sup- 
ply and public health, being chairman of the 
latter committee. He was given the chair- 
manship of the committee on public health 
in the senate of this year, and also did 
good work on the committees on counties 
and public lighting. But it is as chairman 
of public health that he will be best remem- 
bered. That committee this year had to 
hear the petitions for the’ establishment of 
three consumptives’ hospitals and work out 
a proper solution of a problem which had 
been growing more vexatious every year for 
some time. The terrible scourge of tuber- 
culosis, which had been the cause of so 
much suffering in this state, had to be 
wrestled with and properly handled. With 
the varying ideas and notions of the many 
faddists and theorists who believed they 
knew just what was the proper course for 
the state to pursue in this important work, 
the task before the committee was not an 
easy one. But the medical training of the 
distinguished senate chairman was more val- 
uable and much more seriously considered 
by the members of the committee, and to 
this fact is due in a great degree the suc- 
cess of the committee in turning out a re- 
port which met with such unanimous ap- 
proval from all the members of both branch- 
es. The senator has been an active member 
during the past session, both in committee 
and on the floor. He has attempted to do 
little speech making on the floor of the sen- 
ate, but when he has taken occasion to de- 
fend the report of his committees he has 
been equal to the task. The doctor, how- 
ever, does not believe that long-winded ad- 
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dresses are necessary as a rule. He pre- 
fers to talk things over with the members 
in the reading rooms and corridors, but he 
can talk with effect when he thinks the 
necessities of the situation call for talk. The 
senator was born in Woodbury, Vt., July 6, 
1851, and was educated in the public schools 
and at Dartmouth college, graduating from 
the latter institution in 1879. He is a prac- 
ticing physician, with a successful practice 
in his own section of the state. 


Thomas W. Williams. 


One of the men who has caused many a 
surprise in the local political field and who 
has knocked all calculation into smithereens 
more than once is Hon. Thomas W. Wil- 
liams, the member of the senate from the 
1st Bristol district. F'rom the position of a re- 
porter on the regular staff of the Providence 
Journal to the state senate is quite 
a jump, yet he was equal to the occasion, 
and has made good, on every proposition. 
As a member of the house he was very 
prominent and each speaker gave him the 
most prominent places on committees. In 
the lower branch he served on banks and 
banking, railroads, printing, public lighting, 
taxation, also on the recess committee on 
the latter subject, of which he has always 
made a most careful and comprehensive 
study. In the senate he has been equally 
prominent, being placed as chairman of two 
important committees—engrossed bills and 
election laws—at the same time serving with 
ability on the important committes on pub- 
lic service and street railways, making him 
one of the busiest members during the 
whole session. Sen. Williams demonstrated 
his political strength when he went in and 
captured the nomination for senator against 
such a popular opponent as the son of the 
late Gov. Ames. Born in Rhode Island, 
September 15, 1865, and educated in the 
public schools of that state, he turned his 
attention to newspaper work, and made a 
success of it. Sen. Williams has always 
enjoyed the confidence of the republican 
party leaders, and his quiet and unassuming 
manners have proven a tower of strength 
to him in the accomplishment of his duties, 
for while other senators would fume and 
fret he went along slowly, and quietly gained 
his point without the least friction. He 


was fortunate in taking a leading part in 
the election of two speakers of the house. 
made 


In the campaign which Louis A. 


Frothingham speaker he was one of the 
most prominent advocates, and again in 
the campaign which made John N. Cole 
speaker, he was in the front of that battle 
and proved of great service in a contest 
which was most exciting while it lasted. 
Whatever success Sen. Williams has achiev- 
ed, has been due to his own persistent efforts 
and industry, and that he made good his 
word on every occasion. That he will be 
renominated, there is not the least possible 
doubt, and as the district has strong repub- 
lican tendencies, his re-election is practi- 
cally assured. { 
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SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE 


Hon, John N. Cole of Andover, Who Has Presided Over Deliberations of 
House of Representatives for Past Two Years. 


Apart from those men who are today es- 
teemed active candidates for high political 
honors in this commonwealth no man is 
more in the public eye than Hon. John N. 
Cole of Andover, speaker of the lower 
branch of the state legislature. There is 
no man, either, more thoroughly in the 
higher councils of his party than this same 
gentleman from Andover. There is ex- 
eellent reason both for his prominence in 
the state and his place in republican inner 
circles. 

Mr. Cole has been for five years a member 
of the house of representatives, and during 
the past two years has been speaker of the 
body. For the past 12 months his name has 
been associated with higher honors in the old 
Bay State. The very friends and advisers 
who made possible his election as speaker, 
absolutely against the entire field of rec- 
ognized house leaders, two years ago, have 
not veiled their intention of making John 
N. Cole the republican candidate for lieu- 
tenant governor, ‘‘sooner or later,’’ the soon- 
ness or the lateness depending very much 
on circumstances and conditions as the 
same are discovered to exist. 

During the past two years the republican 
party in Massachusetts has been in peculiar 
straits. Republican majorities have been 
falling off at an alarming rate. Those re- 
puted leaders of republican thought and ac- 
tion who were once effective in this com- 
monwealth, had lost something of their 
cunning or whatever else they possessed 
which seemed to yield a hold on the people 
of the state. The republican state commit- 
tee was no longer the ‘‘board of strategy’’ 
which it was once. Besides, there was much 
need of strategy, and there was no such need 
in the days of republican majorities which 
hovered about the 100,000 mark. The peo- 
ple were restless, politically speaking, and 
the discontent seized also the politicians. 
The enemy sought to make political capital 
where the most effective political capital 
could be made, namely, at the state house. 
The lower branch of the state legislature 
was deemed by the opposition most useful 
for purposes of political exploitation, and 
the attempt to use the chamber for this 
purpose has been. made insistently for the 
past two years. 

Fortunately, or unfortunately, as the sit- 
uation may be viewed, Mr. Cole happened 
to preside during this delicate period, When 
Hon. Louis A. Frothingham was selected 
to lead the republican hosts in the city of 
Boston two years ago he yielded the gavel. 
very republican leader in the state rec- 
ognized at that time the need of having a 
strong, sagacious and able man in the 
speaker’s chair. Two such men aspired for 
the place, Joseph Walker of Brookline and 
John N. Cole of Andover. Mr. Cole won, 
and Mr. Walker became one of his strongest 
and most sincere supporters, and together 
they have worked for the best interests of 
the commonwealth. 

Speaker Cole has been speaker in fact as 
in name every minute since his election two 
years ago. The rosy path which his prede- 
cessors trod was not for him. ,It would 
have seemed strange to feet accustomed to 
a rather rocky road to have had such a 
path. All his life the Andover man lIrad 
been used to hard work in business life and 
opposition of various kinds in political lines. 
But his experience in both directions left 
him peculiarly well fitted for the arduous 
work cut out for him as speaker. His 
shoulders were broad, his keen eye reflected 
the keen mind, and even his dearest enemy 
never accused him of lack of courage or 
“sand,’’ as we call it. 


His first year as speaker, 1906, was inter- 
esting. It was more than interesting- at 
times. It was dangerous. There were knot- 
ty problems, touched here and there witn 
“politics,” to be straightened out. There 
was a lack of leadership on the floor. There 
were ugly rumors of graft and corruption. 
There was a tendency to break away from 
discipline. The district attorney of Suffolk 
was pleased to summon the entire body be- 
fore the grand jury after the defeat of the 
bucket-shop bill. The majority of the mem- 
bers were deeply disturbed. There was 
one man who was built for the hour, and 
he never lost his smile. That man hap- 


pened to be the speaker of the house. 

For the manner in which he faced and 
met the situations created for him and the 
other members of the house a year ago, the 
republican party in Massachusetts owes 
much to Speaker Cole. Whether the lead- 
ers of that party recognized the fact at the 
time, or not, it is still true that many mem- 
bers of the house who had not ‘‘warmed’”’ 
to the speaker before that time became his 
warmest friends and supporters. The speak- 
er had been given a chance to show the stuff 
he was made of, and he showed those splen- 
did aggressive qualities which are needed 
in the leader of today. 

But the open attacks made on the legis- 
lature during 1906 were scarcely as difficult 
to meet and defeat as the more insidious ef- 
forts of the opposition during the past year. 
Mr. Cole was, of course, re-elected speaker 
of the lower branch at the beginning of the 
present year without a contest. He had 
the confidence and support of practically 
the entire republican membership of the 
house. The few discontented ones, whose 
discontent did not show itself till after 
committees were announced, did not have, 
singly or together, strength enough to em- 
barass the speaker in the least. The speak- 
er also had the sincere respect of the mi- 
nority, for during his first year as speaker 
he had presided with absolute fairness and 
impartiality, and the minority looked for 
and expected nothing more, but wanted 
nothing less. By his own conduct in his 
first year as speaker, then, Mr. Cole had 
won for himself the confidence of the house. 
It was well that this was so. 

For years the upper branch had been in- 
sistently looked to and esteemed as the con- 
servative branch. The house might go wild, 
but the steady, conservative upper branch 
would right the wrong. This was before 
the year of grace, 1907. The senate of 1907 
was not a conservative body. From a re- 
publican standpoint, it was not a strongly re- 
publican senate. It is true the democratic 
minority could count only 12 of the 40 mem- 
bers, but this was an excellent nucleus to 
start with, and practically every member 
of the minority was an active one. There 
were, however, five or six republicans in the 
body who might easily have been elected 
to the body as ‘“‘independents.’’ This inde- 
pendent vote plus the solid minority’s vote 
made the outcome on certain important leg- 
islative propositions doubtful. Bills and 
resolves that in other years had been cold- 
ly turned down by the conservative senate 
were this year passed along by the rejuve- 
nated body and sent to the house for con- 
currence. 

This made the task of the house the 
harder, and it made the work of the speak- 
er harder. At the very beginning of the 
session it was predicted by certain political 
free-thinkers that referendum and _ public 
opinions bills, for instance, would literally 
slide through the branches. The republi- 
can leaders in the state, reflecting not alone 
the sentiment of the republican voters of 
the commonwealth but of the people as a 
whole, were against such legislation. The 
legislature had gone on record against it 
year after year. The public opinion bill 
was proposed, and various elements got to- 
gether to put it through. It was _ short- 
sighted, dangerous, and the forces behind 
it were mainly political. It offended the very 
spirit of the commonwealth. The advocates 
saw early that there was one man they had 
to reckon with and that was Speaker Cole, 
who was earnestly, admittedly, confessedly 
against the bill. His opposition was ef- 
fective. It took courage to make the fight, 
but the bill was finally overwhelmed. 

Tact and judgment were required to han- 
dle the various railroad problems of the 
year, and perhaps the most distinguished 
service rendered to the people of the state 
and the party to which he belongs, by the 
speaker was rendered by him in connection 
with one of these problems. The service 
on the Boston & Albany railroad during the 
first part of the present year had given the 
demagogue the chance of the session. The 
house, however, wisely advised, so discussed 
and disposed of the Boston & Albany mat- 
ter that the railroad commission, trusted 
by all, was permitted to work out the prob- 
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lem on sane and just lines. But the legisla- 
tive spirit had been stirred by the incident 
and the advisability of railroad leases was 
still in the air when the merger of the N. 
Y., N. H. & Hartford and the Boston & 
Maine was reported. 

Fifty men started out to make political 
reputations. Some of them were in the 
house, some in the senate. They made too 
much noise, however, and their remedies 
were ill-considered. The governor took a 
hand and the attorney general took sev- 
eral hands. Speaker Cole saw the true sit- 
uation, studied it and carefully prepared his 
own solution of the difficulty. He looked at 
the situation from the viewpoint, first of 
business man and legislator, and he consid- 
ered the interests of the commonwealth. He 
counselled calm judgment and wise action. 
He believed the legislature should not re- 
cord itself against any merger that might 
redound to the best interests of Boston and 
Massachusetts. He advised against rash 
action and, taking the floor, he told the 
house just where Massachusetts stood com- 
mercially and what her commercial interests 
demanded. 

The house followed the speaker’s judg- 
ment, after a very memorable debate in 
which Mr. Cole showed how deeply versed 
he was in matters affecting Massachusetts 
and her best interests. 

His second year as speaker was, there- 
fore, far more important than his first year, 
for there were more issues at stake which 
affected intimately the people of the whole 
state. He has led the way, assisted, it is 
true, by some of the best men in the lower 
branch. 

It has been claimed that the speaker 
“dominates’’ the house. If by this is meant 
that the speaker’s judgment has been very 
frequently followed by the lower branch in 
important controversies, then he truly has, 
on occasions, dominated the house. But 
there is nothing that savors of ‘‘bossism’’ 
in that domination. 

During the past year the speaker has in- 
curred some little enmities in certain direc- 
tions and among certain men. A fair analy- 
sis will show, however, that the speaker’s 
loyalty to his friends, which is unfaltering 
and insistent, must bear the blame. Mr. 
Cole has been extremely fortunate in his 
friendships. No one recognizes that fact 
more than the speaker and no one will go to 
greater extents for a friend than he will. In 
these days of ingratitude and “forgetful- 
ness,’’ sO common in political life, we are 
beginning to doubt whether, after all, the 
loyalty to friends, which takes substantial 
form when possible, is really and truly an 
unforgiveable sin. If certain men had 
“sinned”? in this direction a little oftener, 
they would have today a warmer spot in 
the hearts of their countrymen. 

Speaker Cole will again preside over the 
destinies of the lower branch. He is in his 
44th year, strong, rugged, warm-hearted. 
He is an eloquent speaker. In fact the re- 
publican party in this state has few more 
convincing speakers. His party needs his 
services, and never more than now. He has 
not. only the qualities of a leader, but the 
qualities of the men who would lead now 
and in these times. His friends have been 
busy. They have carefully constructed fen- 
ces in every part of the commonwealth. He 
is not a man of wealth. He could never run 
the rich-man’s campaign, and his friends 
say he will not have to. 

The speaker has no suggestions to make 
as to his political future. His rise has been 
rapid and the mantle of high authority has 
fallen on the shoulders of a country editor, 
who has never forgotten his very humble 
beginnings. He has won the fame that goes 
to an earnest, upright legislator and a fair, 
just presiding officer. As far as he person- 
ally is concerned, he is probably content to 
let the future take care of itself, and with 
the ceaseless efforts of his friends though- 
out the state it probably will. 
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House of Representatives 1907 


Gideon B. Abbott. 


Gideon B. Abbott, who, for the second 
time, represents the 24th Suffolk district, 
is unmistakably popular and wields a large 
influence among the members. This lat- 
ter quality is not exerted to any marked 
degree on the floor of the house, but in 
his personality and in his contact with his 
fellows; and yet “‘Gid’” as his familiars call 
him, when he takes the floor has been 
generally successful because of his con- 
vincing manner in presenting a case. He 
uses neither preamble nor peroration; he 
gets right at the subject, presents the facts 
as briefily as possible, makes his deduc- 
tions, speaking in a tone that itself con- 
veys the impression there cannot possibly 
be any other assumption—and there you 
are, There was a time when  ora- 
tory small part in the 


played no 


and while it is now not 
without strength, the personal touch is 
much more potent. This Abbott early dis- 
covered and whenever he was particularly 
interested in a measure, he took occasion 
to. see that the facts were  present- 
ed conversationally in. the reading room 
and corridors. His efforts in connection 
with the joint use of tracks bill were very 
potent, and he can be given the credit for 
the defeat of that measure in the house 
more, perhaps, than any other single mem- 
ber. His work on the resolve for the im- 
provement of Neponset river was also a 
good example of how to ‘“‘do things.’’ At 
the time this bill came into the house there 
was a disposition to hold up all river and 
harbor improvements, and the eyes of the 
obstructionists were fixed on this bill. Ab- 
bott fooled them, however. While they 
were, figuratively speaking, lying in wait for 
it, he had it discharged from the orders of 
the day, under a suspension of the rules, 
and sent along to its various readings. It 
was a clever move, and saved the bill and 
its appropriation for the people of his dis- 


halls of legislation 


trict. He has been an energetic and 
painstaking representative and the. talk 
of Dorchester is to the effect | that 


having been faithful in one branch he 


_may be called upon to give similar service 


higher up. Abbott is one of the “youngest 
having been born 
in Boston, May 4, 1874. In the business 
world he has been successful as a manu- 
facturers’ agent. He served in the Boston 
common council three years. He was born 


in Boston, May 4, 1874, was educated at 


Harvard, and is a Mason. 


; James S. Allen. 
James Sidney Allen of Brockton might well 


i be determined the ‘‘Oldest Roman” of them 


all in the house, for he has been ‘‘Dean’”’ of 


that body for five consecutive years and 
will come back doubtless if his fellow citi- 


zens so declare. Mr. Allen is 76 years old, 


He 


was born in North Bridgewater, now includ- 
ed in the city of Brockton, made shoes for 
38 years, then took up insurance, from which 


he is now retired, and has de- 
voted himself to legislation for’ >. his 
fellow citizens, principally in the _ di- 


rection of their temperance and sobriety, 
since 1903. He was a member of the com- 
mittee on liquor,law of 1906, when the bars 
were let down in a number of instances as 
in the passage of the new 12 o’clock law, 
the Touraine bill and others, to most of 
which he was vigorously and conscientiously 
opposed. Mr. Allen has a sturdy indepen- 
dence of his own; is a hard fighter, and 
inflexible when his mind is made up on the 
right course to pursue. He never fails 
when duty calls, as he sees it, to rise in 
debate and take his part, however, unpopu- 
lar may be the side which he espouses, But 
Mr. Allen is progressive, too, for a gentle- 
men of the old school, as he has indicated 
the present session when he has not hesitated 
in joining in the bowling over of the com- 
mittee on ways and means when those 
economists sought to retard legislation. Mr. 
Allen’s principal work the present session 
has been the re-embodied carriers bill rela- 


tive to the “pony express’ and its trans- 
portation of ‘‘juice’’ in no-license communi- 
ties. He succeeded with the aid of the 


majority in the house in carrying his point 
on the amendment which gives to Brockton 
that which the majority sentiment in that 


city favors, as near an absolutely ‘‘dry’’ 
regime as it is possible to make, Mr. Al- 
len took his seat in the. house 43 years 


when Grants 
to the death grapple with the Confederacy. 
He came back again in 1871, and then had 


ago, guns were hastening 


two years in the Massachusetts senate of 
1882-83. Brockton sent him to the house in 
1903, and he has been coming every year 
since. Mr. Allen was chairman of the com- 
mittee on liquor law this year and though 
frequently a dissenter to the reports of his 
own committee, he has succeeded in ob- 
taining some things which that .commit- 
tee outvoted him upon. He has had his 
share of legislative committees and can tell 
an interesting story of how they did things 
40 years ago. 


Manuel Andrew. 


Although Manuel Andrew came to the 
legislature this year from the city which 
is famous as the seat of Harvard University, 
Rep. Andrew acquired the science of political 
economy in the people’s college, a barber 
shop. Having presided over one of the 
chairs for a number of years, he brought 
to the state house with him that ingratia- 
ting manner, that breadth of view and that 
clarity of thought that go with his profes- 
sion. And he made many friends, all of 
whom hope to see him back again when 
John Cole reopens proceedings in January. 
For Andrew, in brief, proved himself a good 


mixer, as might reasonably have been ex- 
pected, and in one term laid well the foun- 
dation of future usefulness. He made no 
speeches. A democrat, and a good one, he 
resisted what at times must have been an 
almost overpowering temptation to rush into 
the arena with a few burning words for 
the Pee-pul and ‘‘popular’’ measures, Wisely, 
perhaps, Rep. Manuel Andrew of the 1st Mid- 
dlesex confined his activities pretty largely 
to the establishment of a broad acquaintance- 
ship that would be invaluable during his 
second, third, fourth, fifth or subsequent 
terms. A few years, more or less, and mem- 
bers of the house of 1907 will disagree on 
the great question of: ‘‘Whose was the 
Most Eloquent Speech of the Session?” None 
will disagree about the personal popularity 
of the quiet and gentlemanly young man who 
so earnestly represented the voters of the 


Ist Middlesex district. Manuel Andrew, de- 
spite that flavor of the sea that gives a pi- 
quant touch to his name, is a native of- the 
University City. He served two years in 
the Cambridge board of aldermen. He Suit- 
ed the voters across the Charles so well 
at city hall that the state house followed 
as a matter of course. Mr. Andrew was a 
member of the committee on metropolitan 
affairs, which made a record for itself. Too 
many young men come to the halls of legis- 
lation feeling that the ne plus ultra is Ora- 
tory on Tap. They must, they imagine, be 
ready with a speech on anything and every- 
thing. Today, taxation; tomorrow, the in- 
heritance tax; the next day, the brown tail 
moth and his extinction. Who shall say that 
the Andrew way is not the better way? A 
house of Edmund Burkes would be apt to 
become tiresome. A house of Manuel An- 
drews would do the work. 


Alvin F. Bailey. 


Rep. Alvin F. Bailey of Barre, who-repre- 
sents the 3d Worcester district, is one of 
the older first-year republicans in the house 
who has been conspicuous in the work of 
the session. As a member of the commit- 
tee on pay roll and clerk of the committee 
on education Mr. Bailey had as much as a 
first-year man ought to be expected to at- 
tend to, But he studied many public ques- 
tions outside of his committee work, Many 
times he spoke from the floor of the house 
on pending questions and he always re- 
ceived respectful attention. He made par- 
ticularly strong speeches against the bill to 
tax college property and the public opinion 
bill which provided for the submission of 
questions of public policy to the people. Mr. 
Bailey’s prominence in Worcester county 
made him Well known in the legislature im- 
mediately. He is a member of the Repub- 
lican club of Massachusetts, president of 
the Naguay and Unity clubs and a Mason. 
He has beén past master of Mount Zion 
lodge three times. His familiarity with ed- 
ucational work made him a valuable member 
of the committee on education. He is a 
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director in the publie library of his town and 
has been chairman of the school committee 
for 20 years. 
chester, Ill., May 25, 1840 and received his 
education at New York Central college, Col- 


gate University and Meadville (Pa.), Theo- 
logical school. For 28 years he has been 
Unitarian pastor in Barre. A veteran of the 
war of the rebellion, Mr. Bailey is prominent 
in the councils of the G. A. R. He served 
as. sergeant of Co. H, 23d New York State 
Volunteers. ° ; 


Lorenzo D. Baker, Jr. 

Each and every representative from the 
Cape is expected to keep a sharp eye on wa- 
terways. The problem of dredging and 
building breakwaters and securing landing 
is always of vital importance to that whole 
section. The long list of appropriations 
which have been secured in the past for 
this work is good evidence that the men 
have been up to the mark. Lorenzo D. Bak- 
er, Jr., the representative this year from 
the 38d Barnstable district, is ‘fully up to 
the standard in all these qualifications. He 
comes pretty near being an expert on the 
matter of waterways and what is needed for 
their improvement, and he has shown it by 
his work on the harbors and public lands 
committee. Because of his steamship in- 


s 


terests it has always been taken for grant- 
ed that he has known what he has been 
talking about, and the committee has yet 
to find that it has been led astray in anyway. 


Mr. Baker is .a Cape Cod boy. He 
wits born in Wellfleet in, 1863, and 
was educated in the publie schools 
of that town. Because of his family 


interests he went naturally into the steam- 
ship business, in which he has shown clear 
judgment and skill. The business of the 
family in Southern and Cuban waters is 
too well known te need any description in 


Rep. Bailey was born at Win-, 
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detail. Tle is a Mason, a member of the 
Boston Art Club, Republican Club, Massa- 
chusetts Club, the Boston Marine Socie- 


ty, and the Quincy and Wellfleet Yacht 
clubs. He was U. SS. consular agent at 
Port Morant from 1884 to 1901, and was act- 
ing vice-consul for Sweden and Norway at 
the same place from 1889 to 1894. He is also 
a life member of the American Academy of 


Political and Social Science. 
Arthur W. Barker. 
Rep. Arthur W. Barker of Lynn, in his 


three years in the house, won his spurs for 
independence of thought and action, and for 
conservatism. Mr. Barker proved himself 
a good balance wheel on the committee on 
taxation in the house-of-this year. He 
showed his independence by his vote on the 
Spanish War veterans’ bill, when he alone 
of the eight members of the Lynn delega- 
tion voted against the engrossment of that 
measure, but he voted for the soldier’s gra- 
tuity bill against Gov. Guild’s veto. A man 
of quiet parts, but of considerable acumen 
and native shrewdness, Mr. Barker proved 
himself a forceful man in his committee on 
taxation. He is a state of Maine Yankec, 


born in East Stoneham, 60 years ago, Na- 
turally, coming from the piney woods, he 


graduated a carpenter and has become a 
successful master builder. He has made his 
home in Lynn for many years and has rep- 
resented the shoe city for three successive 
sessions, sticking always to the same com- 


He was 
Mr. Bar- 


and taxation. 
chairman of the former this year. 
ker stood with the shoe machinery bill with 
the majority of his delegation in the house. 
He was the only man from Lynn who didn’t 
believe in permitting fishing in salt water 
on the Lord’s Day, and voted against the 


mittees, libraries 


Nichols amendment to the Sunday bill. 
Mr. Barker’s theory was that if one couldn’t 
fish in a pond, he ought not to fish in the 
sea, and he voted ‘no’ accordingly. - He is 
held in high respect in Lynn and might ger 
a fourth term, but whether he does or not 
is problematical. Rep. Barker is a Sir 
Knight of Olivet Commandery, F. & A. M., 
and is prominent in Odd Fellowship, in en- 
campment and lodge. He has not essayed 
oratorical parts and therefore has rarely 
been heard in the strenuous debates of the 
house, but has failed but once to be in his 
seat on a roll call, and that on the ques- 
tion, of passing the bill for court sittings at 
North Adams over the governor’s veto. 


Frank A. Bayrd. 

Rep. Frank A. Bayrd of Malden is a Lynn 
boy. He was born in that city September 1, 
1873, but came to Malden when a year old 
and "as. educated in the Malden public 
schools. He took a course in Boston Univer- 
sity, but early struck out into the newspap- 
er field as a reporter and working into the 
suburban press became in time publisher of 


the Malden News. A year ago. he estab- 
lished the Melrose Hvening News, the only 
daily paper in that growing city. Mr. 


Bayrd has had two years on the committee 
on railroads and was deeply interested in 
the merger legislation. He has been es- 
pecially active in republican politics, and 


was chairman of the Ward 6, Malden, repub- 
lican city committee for ten years. He was 
an alternate at the last republican national 
convention from Middlesex. Mr. Bayrd is 
a member of the Massachusetts Republican 


Club; of the Massachusetts Republican Wdi- 
torial Association, the Malden Club and the 
Masonic fraternity. 


Joseph E. Beals. 


Hardly a republican in the legislature can 
boast of the prominence which Rep. Joseph 
EE. Beals of Middleboro bore in the councils 
of the republican party in its infancy. He 
organized in 1856 the local republican club 
in his native town and for more than half a 
century has been zealous in solving the prob- 
lems of party leadership and municipal gov- 
ernment. When John C. Fremont, the first 
republican nominee for president, was chos- 
en, Mr. Beals was but a youth. He attend- 
ed to the details of the Fremont club or- 
ganization and was elected its secretary. 
Four years later he was made president of 
the Lincoln and Hamlin club. Mr. Beals 
is serving his first term in the legislature, 
where he has been a hard-working member 
of the committees on liquor law and towns, 
He has’shown a strong interest in- temper- 
ance work, having accepted.a place on the 


liquor law conimittee at the earne’. solici- 
tation of temperance people all over the 
state. He has for 49 years been a member 
of the Sons of Temperance. Mr. Beals rep- 
resents the 7th Plymouth district. He was 
born in Middleboro March 18, 1834. He is a 
graduate of Pierce academy. In early life 
like many young men of his time Mr. Beals 
taught school. He also followed the trade of 
a printer and bookkeeper. As soon as he 
was able to vote he began to interest him- 
self in the management of local affairs, H~ 


and was 
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organized the public library association 
and for 30 years’ has been secre- 
tary and treasurer of it. Through his 
efforts the town of Middleboro has 
a water works system, at the head 
of which he has been for the past 22 
years. As the present superintendent it is 
his business to look after any detail from the 
putting in of a meter to the floating of 
bonds. Eighteen years ago he organized the 
co-operative bank. He is secretary and 
treasurer of that. He has held the town 
offices of selectman and assessor many times. 
In the legislature Mr. Beals has made his in- 
fluence felt on many issues and his quiet 
businesslike way of handling public ques- 
tions has gained for him a high place among 
the first-year men in the house. 


John C. Bennett. 

For the first time in several years the 
Springfield delegation has included a demo- 
erat, John C., Bennett, of the 4th Hampden 
district, and he has proven himself able to 
give a considerable measure of strength to 
the Springfield representation. He has been 
heard from frequently in debate, and has 
gained the reputation of talking only on 
subjects that he has special information 
upon, and talking clearly and to the point. 
The result is that early in the session the 


house began to give him attention. Like 
many of the more experienced legislators 


who know best how to obtain success in the 
house, he is a popular man in the reading 


room, where his opinions expressed with 
striking originality always obtained him 
attention. Three measures have especially 


interested him—his ice bill, his old employes 
pensioning bill and the attempt to obtain a 
free employment bureau for Springfield. Be- 
fore the committee on mercantile affairs he 
conducted all along his fight for some legis- 
lation to act as a check on any unjust 
charge jin the ice business, and although the 
opposition was strong in numbers and men, 
the committee gave him a favorable report, 
incorporating legislation which met with 
his desires in the anti-monopoly bill. His 
activity on the free employment bureau 
measure is appreciated in Springfield. In the 
committee on public lighting he left his im- 
pression, so that the committee always 
reckoned on him before it decided upon any- 
thing. Mr. Bennett was born in Boston, 
April 2, 1872, Mas worked as a machinist and 
foreman machinist since he was a youngster 
ehairman of the demasratic city 
ecormmittee in Springfield at the time of his 


1905 he 
William IL. Douglas club, the most effective 


election. In was president of the 


democratic formed jn 


Springfield. 


organization ever 


March G. Bennett. 

March G. Bennett, who retires from the 
house as the representative of Ward. 11 to 
devote himself to his business, stands out 
as an economist in the session of 1907, for 
it was Mr. Bennett’s aim and purpose to se- 
cure the consolidation of the metropolitan 
commissions into one board, thereby saving 
some thousands of dollars to the common- 
wealth and Greater Boston. He might have 
succeeded had it not been for the Charles 
River dam commission and Pres. Pritchett’s 


disinterestedness, coupled with a previous 
arrangement by which the Charles River 
dam commission was to go out of existence 
in a couple of years any way. Mr. Bennett 
found it impossible to combat the effect of 
Mr. Pritehett’s attitude that if the state 
thought it could get along more cheaply with- 
out the commission it ought to abolish it. 
Such negative opposition was not easily met 
when his old committee on metropolitan af- 
fairs immediately jumped to the opposite 
conclusion that if Pres. Pritchett was so 
ready to retire, he was a good man for the 
commonwealth to hang on to and hence it 
was just as well not to disturb things. But 
that did not feaze Bennett. Of rather inter- 
esting personality, a fighter for everything 
which appeals to his convietions, he made the 
battle just the same for his bill in the house, 
Mr. Bennett has completed his fourth term 
in the house, and now abjures political strife 
at least for the present. He began in the 
Boston common council, where he served 
three years, and at the same time took 
four years on the republican city committee 
from his ward. Then his constituents sent 
him to the house, in which he took his 
seat in 1904. His service was on metropoli- 
tan affairs from the beginning until this 
vear, when he refused any committee ap- 
pointment and chose to be a free lance on 
the floor. He voted for the appointment of 
a committee to consider the advisability of 
cancelling the Boston & Albany lease and 


for the recess committee on labor. Mr. Ben- 
nett was opposed to municipal lighting 
plants. He favored local option by dis- 


tricts in Boston on the question of granting 
liquor licenses. He voted for the bucket 
shop bill and was recorded in the affirmative 
for the Cambridge wire conduit bill. He was 
paired in favor of rejecting the public opin- 
ion bill. Mr. Bennett voted yes on engross- 
ment of the bill for the direct nomination of 
state and county officers by direct plurality 
vote. JWle was for. the Charles River basin 
subway bill, and for the shoe machinery bill. 
Mr. Bennett was born in Hrrol, N. H., 38 
years ago. He was educated in the Boston 
schools. He is general manager of Samuel 
Cabot, Ine., manufacturing chemists. He 
is a member of the Middlesex Club. 


Fred L. Beunke. 


Rep. Fred L. Beunke of Cambridge is one 
of the energetic members of an energetic 
Cambridge delegation in the legislature. Mr, 
Beunke is a republican and represents the 
2d Middlesex district, having completed his 
second term in the house. Mr. Beunke is 
a member of two important committees— 
public charitable institutions, of which com- 
mittee he was this year elected clerk, and 
election laws, One of the most important 
committees in the state legislature, having 
in it such questions as the public opin- 
ion bill and: the corrupt practices act. 
In his work in behalf of the great state in- 
stitutions Mr. Beunke has been distinguished. 
He worked very hard for the bill appropriat- 
ing money for the giving of additional land 
to the Worcester hospital for the insane. 
The object of this is to keep apartment 
houses away from the hospital and provide 
for recreation grounds. He has studied 
earefully the conditions obtaining in all of 


the other institutions, and is regarded as 
one of the best informed men on that sub- 
ject in the entire general court. Mr. Beunke 
is an old resident of the district which he 
represents. He was born in Cambridge, 
June 15, 1856, was educated in the Cam- 
bridge public schools and began early his 
business career. He is now proprietor of 
the largest periodical store in the city. Be- 
sides, he is a director in the Reliance co- 
operative bank and a member of the invest- 
ment committee. He is a Mason, an Odd 
Fellow, a member of the Royal Arcanum, 
the New England Order of Protection and be- 


longs to the Cambridge Republican club. 
For two years he served in the Cambridge 
common council and for two years in the 
board of aldermen. 


George F. Birch. 

Rep. George F. Birch of Milford has a 
hobby on undrawn poultry. He was the 
father of a bill, which, however did not gain 
the recognition that was hoped fer it this 
year, because Dr. Charles Harrington, secre- 
tary of the state board of health, saw. the 
light and acknowledged that after the ex- 


periments of his whether 


inspectors as to 
poultry should be drawn or undrawn before 


being put in cold storage, that fowl kept 
better with their ‘‘innards’’ retained than 
if they had been drawn, and the Birch bill 


’ 


therefore was laid on the shelf; but that 
could not disturb Mr. Birch’s innate gocd 


humor. Blessed with a generous retundity 
tep. Birch is at once one of the broadest 
and jolliest men in the house who dearly 
loves his fun. He was born in Milford 59 
years ago, but he doesn’t look it. He has 
acquired a comfortable competence as a 
provision dealer and his intimate knowl- 
edge of the business rather phased some 
of the pure food faddists who came up 
against him at the hearings before the com- 
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mittee on public health. He still hopes 
that when Dr. Harrington and the state 
board of health complete their tests as to 
the merits of drawn and undrawn poultry 
that his contention in favor of drawn poultry 
will be sustained. This has been Mr. 
Birch’s third consecutive session in the 
house. His committees have been public 
health, libraries and taxation and he was 
recognized by the speaker with a place on 
the recess committee on fire insurance, 
which is to report a codification of the laws 
next January. Mr. Birch was much inter- 
ested in all the measures reported from his 
committee on the corporation tax, that the 
whole be taken by the state, rather than an 
apportionment of a part given to the cities 
and towns, on the taxation of stock trans- 
fers and in the inheritance tax bill which 
was finally enacted. He was educated in 
the public schools of Milford, and has re- 
sided there from boyhood. 


Elias B. Bishop. 


Rep. Elias B. Bishop of Newton, is one 
of the new members who was brought into 
the lime light in the house by the shoe ma- 
chinery bill, being one of the dissenters 
upon that measure and being given the open- 
ing on that side in the debate. It was a 
rather hard position for one learning the 
ropes in the legislature, but Mr. Bishop’s 
presentation showed diligent study into the 
controversial points of the question at is- 
sue and the law involved. As a graduate of 
the Harvard Law School, Speaker Cole pick- 
ed him for the committee on judiciary, and 
Mr. Bishop found enough to do with the 
mass of bills which poured upon the docket 
of that committee this year. He was born 


and was educated at 


in 1869, 
He entered Harvard with the class 
of 1894 and on graduattion, finished in the 


in Newton 
Phillips. 


Harvard Law school, from which he came 
to the Suffolk and the Middlesex bar in 
1897, Mr. Bishop is of thoughtful mien, 
smooth shaven and with much of earnest- 
ness in the expression of his face. He en- 
tered politics early and was an alderman of 
Newton for three consecutive years. He has 
some good oratorical ability on occasion and 
in the view of his veteran associate on 
judiciary ‘‘Bishop is a digger.’’, He is a 
member of the Massachusetts club, was 
one of the society men in college, and is 
also a well known Boston and Newton club 
man. Mr. Bishop, it is anticipated, will be 
returned for the legislature of 1908. 


Charles B. Blair. 


Charles B. Blair of Warren is-of that 
class of men from up state who have been 
trained for years in town affairs, entrusted 
with all the responsibilities that their own 
localities had, and thus developed into the 
material for about as sane and stable leg- 
islators as can be gathered in the common- 
wealth. Town clerk 15 years, town treas- 
urer, 16 years, selectman, overseer of the 
poor and tax collector—it all goes to show 
his fitness for deciding on the questions 
before the house. In the legislature he has 
been a man who has not attempted to speak 
frequently, but a man whose good judgment 


has. been noticed by his fellow members, 
and whose opinion in the reading rooms 
has been frequently sought. In his com- 
mittee on public lighting, he has been rath- 
er active, doing his share in blocking the 
effort to get extreme and radical legisla- 
tion out of that committee this year, an 


-effort that was backed by some pressure. 


Mr. Blair was born 
1852, 


in Warren, April 10, 
went through the public schools and 


a commercial college. In addition to per- 
forming all his public duties, he is a coal 
dealer and a successful one. He is a Ma- 
son, Knight Templar and Shriner. 


Charles V. Blanchard. 


Rep. Charles V. Blanchard, who has been 
elected two years from the strong republican 
26th Middlesex district in Somerville, is 
one of Speaker Cole’s confidential lieuten- 
ants on the floor of the house. Mr, Blanch- 
ard is one of those whose hard party work 
and faithful study of public quesfions has 
made him an exceedingly strong man in 
the republican delegation. This year he was 
placed for:a second time on the important 
committee on public lighting and he was 
also named as a member of the committee 
on rules, which is the speaker’s cabinet, 
dealing with questions of procedure. The 
speaker is himself chairman of this com- 
mittee. Mr. Blanchard was made clerk of 
the committee on public lighting. He 


has, devoted much attention to 


moreover, 
the various important public lighting ques- 
tions which for two years have come before 


the legislature. Mr. Blanchard has been a 
member of the republican city committee of 
Somerville for seven years. He was presi- 
dent for the years 1905-06, and is now 
treasurer. Last year he was a member of 
the committee on the revision of the taxa- 
tion laws. One matter in the present legis- 


lature that is of great local significance to 
the city of Somerville is the bill under which 
Alewife brook is to be improved. This 
caused a long wrangle before the commit- 
tee on metropolitan affairs, which had vot- 
ed to report against the entire matter when 
Mr. Blanchard discovered that the improve- 
ment might be delayed indefinitely by the 
proposed action of the committee. He 
jumped in at the last moment and effected 
a compromise between the various cities and 
towns interested. Mr. Blanchard was born 
at Cambridge, Feb. 2, 1866. He was grad- 
uated from the public schools, attended 
commercial college and became an expert fi- 
nancial manager. He is a Mason, an Odd 
Fellow, a member of the Royal Arcanum 
and the Knights of Honor. 


George H. Blodgett. 


Early in the session Rep. George H. Blodg- 
ett of Sheffield, of the 8th Berkshire district, 
obtained notice because of the fact that he 
is the member who has to travel farthest 
to reach the sessions of the house, passing 
through Hartford to get to Boston. As the 
session progressed he showed that this handi- 
cap on steady attendance was not affecting 
his attention to duties, and he proved this 
conclusively when twice he made the long 
journey to Boston and back so as to be on 
hand in case of fights on the shoe machin- 
ery bill, both occasions occurring when oth- 
erwise he would not have needed to make 
the trip. On the committee on towns he 
gave faithful service. This committee does 
not often have many contests, but its mem- 
bers have to give more careful attention to 
bills and faithfulness is appreciated there. 
Of the western members he has been one 


of the most popular. His district gave him 
no local bills to look after, but he took part 
in the North Adams court sittings bill fight, — 
opposing the measure vigorously on behalf 
of the southern part of the county. Of 
general matters, he was most interested in 
the shoe machinery bill, which he favored, 
and the Sunday laws measure, on this ques- 
tion taking the stand that some of the hard- 
ships of the existing law might properly be 
removed. He was born in Sheffield, July 29, 
1862, was educated in the public schools, 
and for 10 years was a member of the board 
of selectmen. He is a farmer and horse 
dealer. 


G. Arthur Bodwell. 


The house has no -more energetic member 
than Rep. G. Arthur Bodwell who has just 
finished his second term in the legislature. 
Mr. Bodwell lives in Salem and represents 
the 19th Essex district. He is a type of the 
clear-headed repwhlican that one might ex- 
pect to find coming from the republican 
stronghold of Essex county. Mr. Bodwell 
has served two years on the committee on 
public lighting, which has the duty of solv- 
ing some of the most perplexing problems in 
the legislature. In addition to that Speak- 
er Cole. put Mr. Bodwell upon the commit- 
tee on federal relations this year. One lo- 
cal matter for which the Salem man worked 
hard and long was that turning the care 
and maintenance of armories over to the 
state, thus giving Salem the relief she has 
been demanding. Mr. Bodwell has been con- 
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spicuous for his work in the affairs of his 
city as well as for his party work. He was 
for two years in the Salem board of alder- 
men, and for six years chairman of the 
board of health, a position he now holds. He 
has served two years as chairman of the 
republican city committee, is a member of 
the Salem Republican club and a member of 
the famous Hssex club. Mr. Bodwell was 
born in Salem, July 4, 1859. He was educat- 
ed in the public schools and learned the 


trade of shoe cutter. He is a Mason, an Odd 
Fellow, a member of the Ancient Order of 
United Workmen and secretary of the 
Charitable Mechanics Asociation. 


Charles E. Boivin. 

Rep. Charles E. Boivin of Fall River, rep- 
resenting the 11th Bristol district, is one of 
the first-year members of the lower branch 
who has certainly made good on the hill. 


Mr. Boivin belongs to the French-Canadian 


element which has wielded so much influ- 
ence in republican circles during the last 
few years, and he has been influential in 
bringing his countrymen into the fold. For 
years he has been doing organization work 
in various parts of the state. He knows the 
French people all over the commonwealth, 
and he has spent much of his time in preach- 


ing to them the gospel of republicanism. 
Blessed with an ability to speak well and 
write well, he has been able to do a great 
deal of good among these people, and the 
leaders of his party cannot fail to recog- 
nize him and his worth. In the legislature 
during the past session he has been a kind 
of free lance. His two committee appoint- 
ments, education and parishes and religious 
societies, have not burdened him with work 
and he has been able to get around among 
the members with greater freedom than it 
he had been tied down to long hearimgs and 


executive sessions of any committee. When 
he took the floor in debate he secured and 
held the attention of the house. He has a 
good command of the English language, and 
speaks with a force which carries convic- 
tion. Coming from the city of Fall River 
and representing a constituency which so 
strongly demands better conditions for the 
laboring people, he was a tower of strength 
in support of the overtime bill and other 
measures designed to assist his constituents. 
But he did not confine his efforts entirely to 
“Jabor’’ matters. He took an active interest 
in all propositions which were brought before 
the house for consideration, and no man was 
better posted on the real inside meaning of 
every bill which was presented. Mr. Boi- 
vin was born in St. Francis, Quebec, De- 
cember 12, 1872. He received his early edu- 
cation in the public schools and supplemented 
this with periods of study at Quebec Semi- 
nary and Laval University. Practically all 
of his life has been devoted to newspapel 
work, and he has been identified with the 
leading French journals in the country, as 
well as being employed in the same profes- 
sion with some of the daily papers in his own 
city. In his own city, also, he has served 
as registrar of voters. He holds member- 
ship in the Odd Fellows, Knights of Pyth- 
ias,, Fall River Bowling Green Club, .U. S. 
J. B. d’A., and numerous other French or- 
ganizations. 


Fred E. Bolton. 


Fred Bolton has become so much-of a fix- 
ture at the state house, iS so much in the 
public eye when matters of moment to the 


metropolitan district are on the tapis, that 
the man in the streets, who soon forgets, 
is apt to lose sight of the fact that this 
promising career was begun at Boston city 
hall and grew to large proportions in the re- 
publican city committee. Mr. Bolton repre- 
sents the 21st Suffolk district in the city of 
Boston, but folks are also apt to forget about 
these details. Not that the voters of Ward 
21 have any cause to complain, for they 
haven’t. Bolton is a big fellow—big physi- 
cally and large politically. He is one of those 
quiet big men who are always more or less 


of a power in politics and legislatures. He 
listens well, and he smiles. This year Bolton 
showed the results of a trial term. He 


evinced a grasp on affairs from the start of 
the session. He was instrumental as a mem- 
ber of the committee on metropolitan af- 
fairs in giving Mayor Fitzgerald the authori- 


ty that the mayor at one time thought he- 


wanted, to probe into the financial condi- 
tion, history and possibilities of Boston. He 
was active, too, in the other matters of par- 
ticular importance that came before this 
most important committee. In addition to 
these demands, Rep. Bolton held a post of 
peculiar dignity and worth as chairman of 
the committee on federal relations. Some- 
times this position is one of more or less 
empty honor, ‘his year, there was the James- 
town exposition and the question of proper 
representation of the Bay State. Fred Bol- 
ton, splendid example of Massachusetts vig- 
or and manhood, went along with his com- 
mittee. The Virginians sat up and took 
notice. Then they took notice some more. 
The former chairman of the republican city 


committee knows how to do these things, 
for is he not a member of the Ancient and 
Honorable Artillery company? And a Shrin- 
er? Bolton was born at North Andover in 
Essex county. Not yet 40, observers of the 
game political declare with the tongue of 
prophecy that higher honors await him. 


Alexis Boyer, Jr. 


The active and brilliant delegation from 
Worcester county on Beacon Hill has no 


member more worthy than Rep. Alexis Boy- 
er, Jr., democrat, of Southbridge, who repre- 
sents the 5th Worcester district. Mr. Boyer 
is serving his first term in the house, but 
the ease with which he took hold of public 
questions has led many a house leader to 
suppose that the young man was a legislator 
of wide experience. Worcester county has 
had a number of big questions in the gen- 
eral court this year and was fortunate in 
sending so many able men to care for her 
interests. There was the sewerage ques- 
tion, the purchase of wider’ recreation 
grounds for the Worcester insane hospital, 
besides the question of giving the state 
the taxes accruing from corporation fran- 
chises, all of which kept the young Worces- 
ter representative very much on the busy 
list during the entire session. He was a 
member of the committee on public chari- 
tabl institutions, a committee which has 
much to do with the supervision of the 
great state instifutions for the criminal and 
the insane. The question of giving pensions 
to prison officials would have been quite suf- 
ficient to keep one man studying an entire 
year. Mr. Boyer came to the legislature 
with a solid training. He had been auditor 
of the town of Southbridge for the years 
1901-02, three years on the library commit- 
tee and for four years he had served upon 
the board of selectmen, two years as chair- 


man. He was born in Southbridge, January 
17, 1875, and has lived in the town all 
his life. He was graduated from the high 


school in 1894. Mr. Boyer has been promi- 
nent, not only in town and county politics, 
but in many fraternal orders. He is a 
member of the Knights of Columbus, the Red 
Men, the Eagles, St. Jean Baptiste, St. Pet- 
ers society and the Cercle Canadien. 


William M. Brigham. 


Everybody at the state house knows 
Brigham of Marlboro. No other living mem- 
ber has served as long consecutively as has 
William M. Brigham. If he comes -back 
next year it will be his tenth session. Mr. 
Brigham is always a republican, if not by 
caucus indorsement, then by that of his 
republican constituents in defiance of King 
Caucus. No other member of the house can 
equal his record of success in that regard 
and his only competitor in the house is 
“Tom’*‘ Davis of Salem who is but one year 
behind him in the length of his term. Mr. 
Brigham was born in Marlboro just as the 
civil war was approaching its close, Jan. 
23, 1864. He went from the public schools 
to Boston University, graduated in 1889 and 
has. been a practising lawyer ever since. 
Just 10 years after graduation he took his 
seat in the house. He has varied his work 
with that of associate justice of the Marl- 
boro police court and as a trustee of e#- 
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tates. He was chairman of the republican 
city committee for six years. Mr. Brigham 
has tried about all the principal committees 
of the legislature during his long and varied 
experience. He has had judiciary, constitu- 
tional amendments, rules, revision of the 
statutes, election laws, governor’s message 
on street railways, and now the recess com- 
mittee on fire insurance, but’if one was to 
ask him what was his real love, the answer 
would undoubtedly be cities, of which he 
has been house chairman for a longer period 
than usually falls to any member of the 
lower branch. Mr. Brigham is the father 
he has fought 
has 


of the old-age pension bill; 
capital 


hard against punishment; he 


had more individual bounty or gratuity 
bills for old soldiers in his jurisdiction than 
any ordinary member; he started a bill 
against the United Shoe Machinery company 
which went through the house last year 
and was defeated in the senate. Mr. Brig- 
ham renewed the fight this year with all 
of his intensity, and although his particular 
bill is not the act which the governor sign- 
ed, he was one of the leaders in favor of 
the bill reported by judiciary and one of 
the most vigorous in the debate. Jéx-Sen. 
Schofield found for his soldiers’ gratuity 
bill no stronger adherent than Mr. Brigham. 
The latter naturally fought the bill to pre- 
vent independent candidates from using the 
designation of any regular political party 
and that bill was killed. Mr. Brigham was 
an advocate of woman suffrage. He resides 
in Marlboro but will be much at the state 
house this summer. 


Deloss M. Bristol. 


Among her shrewd unobtrusive men of af- 
fairs Massachusetts has no member of the 


legislature of 1907 to surpass Rep. Deloss M. 
Bristol who lives in the picturesque town of 
Winthrop and represents the 27th Suffolk 


district. Mr. Bristol has distinguished him- 
self during his first term in the house by 
the diligence with which he has followed the 
affairs of his town in the general court. 
Karly in the session Winthrop came to 
the state house asking to be reimbursed for 
her expenditures incident to the building of 
the sea wall at the-crest, and nobody who 
appeared before the committee on metropoli- 
tan affairs made a cleaner argument for 
the town. Mr. Bristol has been a member 
of the committees on labor and libraries. ‘lo 
the former committee has he devoted con- 
siderable attention on account of the promi- 
nence which committee had this year with 
such matters as the overtime bill, the pick- 
eting bill and the anti-injunction bill. It 
was one of the most important committees 
in the state house and contained some of the 
most Skilled men in the general court. Mr. 
Dristol has been active in town politics. He 
is at present a member of the Winthrop 
town government association which bears 
the same weight in local affairs that Good 
Government associations do in large cities. 
Hie has been a republican all his life. He 
was born at Flint, Michigan, December 25, 
1851. THe came to Massachusetts when : 
very young man. Mr. Bristol is a lumber 
dealer and one of the most prosperous busi- 
ness men in his town. His large interests 
have led him to say that he might not be 
able to accept another term in the house. 
But his ‘fellow townsmen and associates in 
the legislature have urged him to come back 
for the customary second year. 


Charles H. Brown. 
Rep. Charles H. Brown of Medford, is one 
of the new members of the house who has 
made good this session. Medford is a 


strenuous school for 
Brown 


city politics and Mr. 
got his training from two years in 


the board of aldermen of that city. He 
was actively interested in the question of 
the new city charter for that city which 


was threshed out last year by the commit- 
tee on cities. His fellow citizens promoted 
him to the house at the election last fall, 
and Speaker Cole put him upon the commit- 
tee on banks and banking, where Mr. Brown 
has made so good a record that his in- 
dorsement by his constituents for another 


term, may be confidently expected. Mr. 
Brown was actively interested in all the 
bills reported by his committee, chief 


among which was the act for the capitaliza- 
tion of trust companies, which permits a re- 
duction of the capital stock to be subscrib- 
ed from $200,000 to $100,000. T1e was also 
interested in the savings bank insurance 
bill. Elis committee also reported the bill 
giving to the bank commissioner the exami- 
nation of trust companies and partnerships 
organized, among the Italians and _ Poles 
principally, to geceive deposits of money 
from residents of foreign extraction, the 
transmission of money from this country to 
the relatives and friends abroad and the 
sale of steamship tickets for European ports. 
Heretofore such partnerships and companies 
as have been organized in the Italian quarter 
were under no specific law and it was pos- 
sible, as sometimes happened, for the so- 
called banking association to scoop in the 
funds of the poor foreigners who trusted 


them and then close its doors. Now all such 
partnerships jand companies are under a 
maximum penalty of $1000 for violation of 
the new law. Mr. Brown is a Green Moun- 
tain boy by birth. He was born in Vermont 
Jan. 19, 1879 and was educated in the public 
schools of Massachusetts. He is in the 
metal furniture business and takes an active 
interest in society and public affairs. Mr. 
Brown is a member of the Medford club, 
as well as of the South Medford Republican 
elub. 


James H. Bryan. 


One of the most popular first-year men in 
without question, 


the house, is Rep. James 


H. Bryan, although for that matter this was 
not his first experience, for he had served 
in the house of 1878 and served well. Every 
man in this year’s house knows him and he 
is always the center of a group when he is 
in the reading room. At the same time, the 
house learned to place a great deal of con- 
fidence in his judgment and discretion. He 
has not been a frequent speaker, but again 
and again he has risen and given the sane, 
calm view on questions that were being 
worked up with more or less frenzy. He 
has been effective in this, making votes 
every time. One instance was when the 
house was getting excited over the bill to 
prohibit lawyers from hiring runners to 
solicit business. His discussion saved that 
bill, a bill by the way which grew out of a 
measure he introduced for the lawyers of 
Hampden county bar. Another instance was 
on the bill to override the railroad commis- 
sioners and immediately order new fenders 
for trolley cars. In his vote he has been 
equally conservative and judicial. However, 
it is on the committee on railroads that he 
has made his judgment felt most. To him is 
due to a large extent the reasonable solu- 
tion of the Boston & Albany situation, and 
to him is due the acceptance of the Boston & 
Albany resolution by those legislators who 
were fighting for the revocation of the lease. 
On the Springfield riverfront bill he has 
been a power in the committee. Mr. Bryan 
was born in New Jersey, 18438. He has been 
a succesful merchant and business executive 
in Westfield for a number of years, holding 
many town offices also. He is a Knight 
Templar. bd 


Timothy J. Buckley. 


Timothy J. Buckley, a democrat and a 
second year man from the 4th Suffolk dis- 
trict, enjoys one asset, among many, that 
may well be the envy of every other legisla- 
tor. When Buckley speaks, floor and gal- 
leries unite in the declaration: ‘This 
young man is sincere!” And _ sincerity is 
not to be copied, not to be simulated, not 
to be made to order any more than one can 
make a heart flush out of four hearts and 
the ace of spades. Buckley was born in 
Cork, which may explain some of it. Per- 
haps, on the way over, he was hung by the 
heels out of Blarney Castle. Whatever the 
history, the convincing eloquence of Buck- 
ley is an admitted fact. It almost convinced 
the house, on one memorable occasion, that 
Charles Sanger Mellen should be brought 
back to Boston in irons and set up on the 
Speaker’s platform to answer as many ques- 
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tions as Charley Dean and McEHitrick and 
Norman White might have to ask him. Mr, 
Buckley was a member this year of the com- 
mittee on harbors and public lands. He at- 
tended to all the duties of thé position and 
he was seldom absent from his desk in the 
house. He made a successful effort on be- 
half of the employes in penal institutions, 
and his voice was also heard effectually on 
most of the more important questions of an 
exceedingly long and important session. In 
no stronger way can the zeal and perserver- 


@nce and worth of a young attorney be 
shown than to say of him that he got his 
law at the evening law school. It spells self- 
Sacrifice and pluck. Such is the story of 
Buckley of Charlestown, who maintains the 
social and fraternal side of life by member- 
ship in the Knights of Columbus and the 
Foresters of America. 


George A. Bunting. 

Rep. George A. Bunting of Methuen is 
one of the first-year men in the house 
who got a reputation for assiduous 
committee work. He had the honor upon 
the announcement of the committees to be 
placed upon the committee on taxation, 
which had before it this year a number of 
the most important taxation problems in 
the country. Mr. Bunting has made a 
study of this subject, and was able to help 
the committee out on many occasions when 
some abstract question of extreme difficulty 


would arise. He made a special study of 
the inheritance tax and college taxation. 
Mr. Bunting introduced into the legislature 
a bili for the state supervision of fire in- 
Surance, a matter which created consider- 
able comment at the time, and one in which 
Mr. Bunting is deeply interested. This 
question is to be taken up by the recess 
committee on fire insurance created by a re- 
Solve of the general court. Mr. Bunting has 


been one of the most faithful men in the 
house in his attendance. He has a pleas- 
ant, frank manner which has won for him 
many friends. Mr. Bunting Was elected on 
the republican ticket from the 5th Essex dis- 
trict, which embraces the town of Methuen. 
He has lived in this locality practically his 
whole life. He has served on local political 
committees and is recognized as one of the 
most efficient party workers in Essex county. 
Mr. Bunting was born at Lawrence, August 
31, 1868, and received his education in the 
public schools. 


Andrew J. Burnett. 


Of the popular members of the house is 
Rep. Andrew J. Burnett who represents Mel- 
the old district which has once been 
honored by the selection of a speaker. He 
has just completed his second year and 
was selected by the speaker for the recess 
committee on insurance which has just 
begun its summer work. For 18 years Mr. 
Burnett served on the republican town 
and city committees. Before that he was 
a member of the town finance committee, 
having intimate connection with the spend- 
ing of the public money. After that he was 
an alderman irom his ward for four con- 
secutive years and then his fellow citizens 
sent him to the house. In 1906 he was on 
the committee on public lighting which re- 
ported the bill which was enacted, giving to 
Boston 9$0-cent gas and providing that the 
soston Consolidated Gas company might in- 
vest the excess of its clear profits beyond 
the amount of its dividends in securities 
in which savings banks of this state are 
authorized to invest. 3ur- 


rose, 


This year Mr. 


nett has served as the clerk of the commit- 
tee on counties and on the committee « 
liquor law, both of which have had important 
matters before them. The committee on 
counties considered the proposition of the 
county of Essex for a new $400,000 court 
house, which, however, that county didn’t 
get although it was permitted to borrow 
$300,000 for the erection of its new registry 
of deeds building. On the liquor law com- 
mittee Mr. Burnett was particularly inter- 
ested in the common carriers bill, which 
puts a damper on the “pony express,’”’ so 
called, that had become a nuisance in no- 
license communities. Mr. Burnett was born 
in Charlestown in 1860 and graduated from 
its public schools. He is a plumber by 
trade. As a member of the recess commit- 
tee he will have a hand in the codification 
of the fire insurance laws which are to be 
reported to the next legislature. Mr. Bur- 
nett was very much interested in the mat- 
ter of equalizing railroad fares. He intro- 
duced a bill looking to this end and while 
not able to secure its passage, will present 
it again upon his return next year. For the 
committee on counties he also reported ap- 
propriation bills covering county expenditures 
for 10 of the 14 counties of the state. He 
also made a good fight in the house for the 
Sunday liquor bill. Even the other members 
of his committee felt a little bit timid about 
the prospects of this last pro- 
position. Burnett plugged away at it, how- 
ever, and succeeded in getting favorable ac- 
tion from the house. 


success on 


Alfred S. Burns, 


Rep. Alfred S. Burns of Plymouth, who is 
serving his first term in the house, has the 
honor of being one of the few democrats 
who represent a republican district. In ac- 
complishing things for his district Mr. Burns 
has achieved remarkable success in the leg- 
islature. .He came to the state house with 
certain definite views regarding  legis- 
lation and was placed upon the committee 
on harbors and public lands. This year the 


active in 


unusually 
handling questions affecting the harbors and 


committee has been 
public lands of the commonwealth. Mr. 
Burns contributed to its work by slipping 
in a measure to provide for an appropriation 
of $80,000 for the dredging of the channel 
in Plymouth harbor. The bill requires that - 
$20,000 shall be expended each year for four 
years. Under the guidance of the Plym- 
outh man this bill slipped through the legis- 
lature with surprising ease. Its importance 
to Plymouth as well as -to the state at large 
can hardly be overestimated. It means that 
the Plymouth Cordage company, instead of 
shipping its $7,000,000 in material by rail 
into Plymouth, will be able to use Massachu- 
setts steamers on the new water route, 
which will be shortened as the Cape Cod 
canal is cut through. The biggest cordage 
factory in the world is located here, so that 
Mr. Burns’ work in getting the bill through 
means much to the 2000 hands employed 
there, as well as to the town and the indus- 
try of the state. Mr. Burns made a fight for 
pensions for prison officials. For many years 
he has been prominent in local politics. He 
has been chairman of the democratic town 
committee and is an ex-member of the board 
registrars, the position that he was obliged 
to give up when he became a candidate for 
elective office. Mr. Burns is an Odd Fel- 
low. He was born in Plymouth, February 
6, 1860, and has lived there all his life. He 
is a merchant. Another little matter that is 
of great local importance is the fight that he 
made for the bill requiring the state to take 
over the armories. This means that the 
town of Plymouth gets $30,000 for the new 
edifice within her borders. 


Clenric H. Cahoon. 

Rep. Clenric H. Cahoon of Harwich is 
counted as a very conservative legislator, 
but he is none the less aggressive and a 
hard fighter. He has taken a prominent 
part in debate this year. One of his hard- 
est fights, in which he was victorious, was 
that on the old-age pension bill which he 
reported with a reference to the next gen- 
legal af- 


eral court for the committee on 
fairs. He took the ground that the legisla- 
tion was unnecessary and would entail a 


great deal of expense. He was also opposed 
to the allowing of restrictions on Buzzards 
Bay and spoke in favor of opening the bay, 
saying that such action was only consistent 
with the fishermen’s rights and privileges. 
He was a dissenter to the Sunday law bill 
reported by the committee on legal affairs, 
taking the ground that the amendments to 
the present law presented in the Katzmann 
bill go as far as changes should. Mr. Ca- 
hoon is a republican and is serving his first 
term. He was born in Harwich, February 
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4, 1875. In 1893 he was graduated from Har- 
wich high school, studied at a commercial 
college in Boston and entered the employ of 
the Enterprise Rubber company. He re- 
ceived his legal education at Boston Uni- 
versity and was admitted to the bar in 
1901. He started practice in Harwich im- 
mediately. He has been chairman of the 
republican town committee, and has finished 
a three-year term as chairman of the board 


of selectmen. Mr. Cahoon was elected last 
fall without a contest, the democrats hav- 
ing made no nomination. His is the 2d 
Barnstable district, and fhe custom prevails 
of sending a man for two terms. Mr. Ca- 
hoon is a Mason and an Odd Fellow. 


Timothy F. Callahan. 


On one or two memorable and important 
occasions during the session the house heard 
from a slender young man of studious ap- 
pearance who may be said to be in appear- 
ance typical of the coming young Boston 
democrat. This was Timothy F. Callahan of 
Ward 9, who, none of his confreres will be 
surprised to learn, was at once legislator 
and Harvard undergraduate. Mr. Callahan 
is an orator of promise. He is alert, im- 
aginative, fiery. His speech on the public 
opinion bill was one of the best efforts in a 
hopeless cause. Born in Boston in 1881, 
Gallahan was one of the juniors of the 
house and one of its most presentable and 
most:popular members. Studied in repose, 


it was hard to understand how this compara- 
tive stripling had ever come to the front in 
a fighting ward where nothing comes to him 
who waits. To see Callahan of Harvard in 


action, however, was to understand. Speaker’ 


Cole assigned the young gentleman to the 
committee on election laws, where he found 
everything to his liking and where he stood 
with Chairman Luce of Somerville, ex- 
cept when he had to take sides with 


Neighbor Curley of the senate in favor 
of a bill to keep a voter from participating 
in a caucus—in Boston—and afterwards 
signing nomination papers. The opposi- 
tion promptly branded the measure with the 
name of ‘‘Curley,’? and so killed it, but not 
until ‘‘Tim’? Callahan of Ward 9 had almost 
convinced the house, against its will, that 
here was one of the most righteous measures 
ever sent to a legislative body by the hon- 
est minority of an honest committee. Mr. 
Callahan will be heard from later. He may 
drop out of the house temporarily, to de- 
vote all his time to the curriculum at Dr. 
Eliot’s, but it will only be temporarily. 


James B. Carbrey. 


Rep. James B. Carbrey of Peabody has 
been one of the extremely energetic mem- 
bers of the democratic delegation in the legis- 
lature this year. He represents the 11th Es- 
sex district and is serving his first term. 
Very early in the legislative session Mr. 
Carbrey distinguished himself by presenting 
a bill to provide for the keeping of medi- 
cal and surgical appliances in factories. The 
casual observer would say that so humane a 
measure ought to go through an assembly 
without a word of opposition, and yet it 
was hotly contested. Mr. Carbrey led the 
fight for his measure, relating accident cas- 
es which had resulted fatally from the lack 
of prompt help to the injured, and the house 
sent his bill through in spite of the opposi- 
tion. Another matter that Mr. Carbrey sup- 
ported was the appropriation for a court- 
house in the town of Beverly. Mr. Carbrey 


has paid special atention to the needs of the 
town of Peabody, having obtained permission 
for the town to borrow $75,000 for public im- 
provements. Mr. Carbrey was born at Low- 
ell, January 16, 1854, and is by trade a mo- 
rocco dresser. For many years he has been 
active in the town affairs of Peabody. Since 
1899 he has been assessor. For I8 years he 
served as a member of the democratic town 
committee. He is a member of the Massachu- 
setts Catholic Order of Foresters. Mr. Car- 
brey’s committee on street railways is always 
one of the hardest worked committees in the 
legislature, and a man who would do nothing 
but study the questions presented before 
him there would find that he had all one 
person ought to do. Mr. Carbrey has been 
congratulated by his friends in both parties 
in the legislature for his success in his 
first year. 


James Chambers. 


James Chambers, elected as a _ republi- 
can to the house from the 24th Middlesex 
district, is among those who did not break 
into politics through a side door convenient- 
ly left open. He had to fight his way along 
through hard circumstances. Mr. Cham- 
bers is serving his first term in the house, 
and how he happened to get there is a lit- 
tle political story by itself. It scemed that 
after Mr. Chambers had been chairman of 
the Everett board of aldermen he would 
have been glad to retire but consented to 
run again with the understanding that a 
certain friend of his was not going to run. 
The friend in question did run and defeated 
Mr. Chambers by a few votes. When the 
friend came up last year as a candidate for 


the house Mr. Chambers also became a can- 
didate, just for the sake of settling the fight. 
He won out and moreover he has made good 
in the house.. One of the first measures 
that was presented was from the commit- 
tee on constitutional amendments of which 
Mr. Chambers was elected clerk. This pro- 
vided for the removal by the governor of 
justices of the peace. It is a measure which 
has been approved universally by the press 


of the state. This year there has been 
pending a matter of great moment to the 
district represented by Mr. Chambers. This 
is the extension of the Elevated from Sulli- 
van square. To this measure he offered an 
amendment giving property holders along 
the route the right to sue for resulting dam- 
ages. Mr. Chambers was born in Ireland, 
December 8, 1864, and came to the United 
States when a very young man. Through 
his own exertions he got an education in 
the public schools and learned the trade of 
a metal broker. He is married and has six 
children. 


William E. Chester. 


Ward 12, Boston, has not been so strongly 
and surely republicam durin& the past few 
years as it was formerly. ~The democratic 
riurty has been making inroads into what 
was at one time a republican stronghold, 
and on more than one occasion has been 
able to elect the candidates of the party to 
places at the state house. This year, how- 


ever, the republicans were successful in 
landing both of their men. William BE. Ches- 
ter, who represented that ward in part in 
the lower branch of the state legislature 
during the session recently closed, served 
on two important committees which brought 
him out as one of the hard workers in the 
general court. His position as a member of 
the committee on liquor law was perhaps the 
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more important. That committee, made up 
as it was this year with a pretty good 


- sprinkling of ultra-conservative temperance 


men, was feared more than a little by the 
interests, which had their capital invested 
in the liquor business. They were ex- 
pected:-to cause all sorts of havoc with the 
laws at present on the statute books regard- 
ing this business, and at the same time it 
was supposed that they would attempt to 
have enacted still more restrictive legisla- 
tion to curb the ‘‘demon rum.” It was 
owing to the careful attitude of such men as 
Chester that the committee was held with- 
in proper bounds and finished the year with 
a record second to that of no other com- 
mittee in the entire legislature. On the 
committee on state house Rep. Chester was 
also influential. That committee had to con- 
sider the important problem of enlarging the 
state house and providing additional room 
for several of the departments. It was a 
complicated question, and the committee fi- 
nally decided that the whole matter ought to 
be referred to a special recess committee 
which would devote its whole time to sat- 
isfactorily disposing of the matter. In this 
position the committee was sustained by the 
whole legislature unanimously. Rep. Ches- 
ter was born in Boston, April 4, 1865, was 
educated at the public schools, and has been 
master of* properties at the Boston theatre 
He was a member of the 
common council for two years before coming 
to the state house. He is a member of the 
Odd Fellows, Red Men, K. P., Knights of 
the Golden Eagle, and the Theatrical Me- 
chanics Association. 


Ezra W. Clark. 


Rep. Ezra W. Clark of Brockton is a 
harmonious running mate for the ‘‘Dean” 
of the house, Rep. Allen, his colleague, for 
the two have many characteristics in com- 
mon, though Dr. Clark is 11 years the young- 
er. Each has the same conservatism of 
thought and action; both were most ener- 
getic for the old soldier from Brockton, 
fighting strenuously to influence the nouse 
to pass over the governor’s veto the bills 
to pay gratuities to the two Brockton vet- 
erans which came up almost at the close 
of the session. Dr. Clark has completed his 
third session, having been first elected to the 
house in 1905. Dr. Clark has served on 
election laws, counties, printing, constitu- 
tional amendments and this year was chair- 


man of 
vice, 
ested. 


the committee on public ser- 
in which he became deeply inter- 
That committee reported the bill, 
Subsequently amended and finally enacted 
into law, which provides for the retire- 
ment of all veterans of the civil war in the 
employ of the state on half pay, and will 
do much for the introducing of young 
blood into the departments. He voted for 
the public opinion bill at every stage. 
Dr. Clark is full of energy, hale and 
vigorous, and ready at all times to 
combat for or against a measure in de- 

He was born in the shadow of the 
in Glover, Vermont, 65 

Coming from the 


medicine in the O. L. Institute and New- 
bury Seminary, graduating from Jefferson 


Medical College in the class of 1870. He is 
a practising physician in Brockton. Dr. 
Clark is a Knight of Pythias and a member 
of the Manchester Unity Odd Fellows. Dr. 
Clark is evidently a firm believer in keep- 
ing the government close to the people, as 
shown by his speeches and votes on ques- 
tions along this line. 


Henry S. Clark. 


While the republicans may be in the mi- 
nority in Boston they have had a good rep- 
resentative on the committee on cities in 
the legislature in Rep. Henry S. Clark of 
the 24th Suffolk district. Grounded with a 
pretty accurate knowledge of the devious 
ways of Boston city hall management, by 
reason of two years’ service in the city 
council, he has been able during the ses- 
sion to sit quietly in his seat in the commit- 
tee room and clear up more than one mooted 
point in the minds of his fellow members. 
While it was said that he gave to the minor- 
ity republicans a representative it should 
also be said that the positions which he 
has taken really worked to the best inter- 
ests of the citizens in general in the way 
of blocking extravagance in expenditures. 
When Clark found that there was no in- 
tention of allowing some .of the widening 
projects to take place in Dorchester, where 
the needs were urgent in some cases, he de- 
cided very promptly that if the Dorchester 
needs were to be shunted to one side, there 


was little excuse for giving it to other sec- 


tions, and a number of other down town 
projects went by the _ board. He held 
that the Dorchester people who had 
bought . homes in that section de- 
served protection and a guarantee, and 
it was owing to his activities in part 
that the plan went over for a year. He took 


considerable interest in helping along the 
project of dredging Dorchester bay, and he 
has hopes of another year bringing about 
some change of front on the clearing up of 
the one of the most import- 
ant propositions yet to be handled. Mr. 
Clark was born in St. John, N. B., in 1858. 
He was educated in the public schools and 
is a builder. He is a Shriner, Odd Fellow, 
A. O. U. W., and belongs to the Gentle- 
men’s Driving Club, the Ashmont Social 
Club, Columbian Yacht Club and Republi- 
can Club. 


Samuel F. Coffin. 


A wide acquaintance has Rep. Sam Coffin 
of West Newbury, the genial Essex demo- 
crat from the domain of the ‘Rowley 
pigeon.” Mr. Coffin is one who ever recog- 
nizes the will of the majority, as was shown 
when on one occasion he was dispossessed 
of his seat on a recount by one vote. He 
accepted his defeat philosophically, which 
caused his townsmen to think so well of 
him that the next time the occasion came 
round he was triumphantly elected by a 
margin which his opponent could not gain- 
say. Samuel F. Coffin has ever had the 
confidence of his constituents; for eight 
years he was town treasurer and was tax 
collector for ten. He has just completed 
his second session in the house. Naturally 
his tastes fitted him for agriculture, on 
which committee the speaker at once placed 


him last year, and on which committee he 
faithfully represented the West Newbury 
Farmers club as well as the communit: 
which he served. This year he has had 
the same committee and that of parishes 
and religious societies in addition. Coffin 
of a sociable temperament; a dry joker and 
fond of a good story. Especially was Mr. 
Coffin intérested in the bill relative 
to the standard of milk. No measure from 
the committee on agriculture has been more 
hardly fought. Twice the committee had it 
before them and twice was it reported to 
be finally buried in the senate. Mr. Coffin 
be finally buried in the senate. He was 
very earnest in behalf of the bill to revive 
the Boynton Bicycle Railway charter, and 
to his efforts in large part is due the suc- 
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cess of that measure. His friendly services 
did more to bring about the favorable action 
of the legislature than all the impassioned 


oratory of the aged inventor has accom- 
n plished in years, Mr. Coffin will be 
56 years of age next December, He 


was born in West Newbury and brought 
up-on the farm. Now he is interested in 
real estate and is comfortably fixed. He is 
a member of the Masonic fraternity and of 
the American Order of Foresters. Mr. Cof- 
fine resides in West Newbury where he has 
lived all his life. 


Ellenwood B. Coleman. 
Ellenwood B. Coleman from Nantucket is 
the ;successor of Capt. “Bill” Dunham, but 
is not the “old salt’ that genial skipper es- 


sayed to be, for he is the homeopathic phy- 
sician of the island and was born there 35 
years ago. That he is no tyro on fishing, 
however, he has practically demonstrated 
by his service on fisheries and game this 
year in which He has shown himself an ex- 
pert on scallops, Dr. Coleman was given 
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plenty of work for a new member. He was 
also made clerk of election laws—a position 
which is no sinecure with Rep. Luce as 
house chairman. The doctor’s greatest in- 
terest was in the protection of the pinnated 
grouse of Martha’s Vineyard and the islands, 
the deepening and improvement of Nan- 
tucket harbor as well as the bills for the 
harbors on the Cape Cod shore. He also 
Was much interested in the Buzzard’s Bay 
bill to remove the restrictions on fishing 
which was turned down by the house. Dr. 
Coleman has the natural conservatism of 
his profession and the sturdy independence 
of the islander. He has been one of the 
quiet members of the house, but a worker 
in committee. On election laws he has gen- 
erally stood in accord with the majority 
of his committee and has been a painstak- 
ing clerk. He is a graduate of the Coffin 
School of Nantucket and studied the prac- 
tice of medicine in the Chicago Homeopathic 
Medical College. He was for a long time 
in public affairs on Nantucket, being upon 
the school committee for 15 years and for 
five years one of the selectmen. He was 
chairman of the board prior to his election 
to the house last fall. He is also a member 
of the board of health of the island. Promi- 
nent in Masonry, he is a Knight Templar, 
a member of the Odd Fellows, Red Men and 
the John B. Chace Engine company. 


Frank Collette, Jr. 


member of the committee on state 
house Rep. Frank Collette, Jr., republican, 
of Spencer took an active part this year 
in the solution of a very vexed problem, the 
carrying out of the suggestion of Gov. Guild 


AS a 


that the state house be extended so as to 
accommodate the state departments. Mr. 
Collette, who has devoted considerable at- 
tention to the study of architecture, spent a 
great deal of time on the $2,000,000 proposi- 
tion in his committee, and it was due in 
no small part to his efforts that the commit- 
tee bill which provides for the lateral ex- 
tension of the state house was finally pushed 
through the legislature and signed by the 
governor. Mr. Collette was also a member 
of the committee on drainage which had to 
deal with a number of important sewerage 
problems. In Worcester county politics Mr. 
Collette is a well known figure, having for 


years borne a part in the councils of the 
French republican leaders. He is a mem- 
ber of the Franco-American club and he is 
a very active member of the Naturalization 
club of Spencer, which is famous for its 
organization work among new French citi- 


zens. Mr. Collette’s first year on Beacon hill 
has won for him the friendship of every man 
in the legislature, with whom he has been 
thrown in contact. It has been said that dili- 
gence in committee work is a better test of 
fitness than constant oratory on the floor of 
the chamber and the Spencer man has re- 
sponded to this test. Among business men 
of Worcester county Mr. Collette is widely 


known. He is a trustee of the Spencer say- 
ings bank, a prominent clothing dealer and 


notary public. He is a member of the Inde- 


pendent Order of Foresters. Mr. Collette 
was born in Spencer in 1871. He received 
his education at Farnham college. He rep- 


resents the 6th Worcester district, 
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3 James J. Conboy. 


James J. Conboy is the Tammany Club 
representative in the legislature from Ward 
17, Boston. Because of the fact that his 
colleague is an independent, Conboy has 
had to really do the organization work of 
two men, but to his credit he has been able 
to meet the demands. Those acquainted 
with the helping spirit of the organization 


which has been built up in Ward 17 can 
easily appreciate that this is no small task. 
Mr. Conboy is a particularly quiet, ener- 
getic member. There is very little of bun- 
comb about him. When he talks it is be- 
cause he has something to say, and not be- 
cause he imagines that there is a chance 
for a ten-strike in the gallery. One of the 
particular legislative matters in which he 
was interested this year was the measure 
for the widening of Hampden street. It was 
not allowed, but Conboy compelled the com- 
plete attention of the committee to the pro- 
ject and opened the eyes of a good many to 
the real demand for a change in this sit- 
uation. It is not too much to surmise if he 
continues the campaign another year he will 
be able to secure what is desired by the 
people of that neighborhood. Mr. Conboy 
was born in Boston in 18738, and was educat- 
ed in the public schools. He is a plumber. 
He served three years in the corhnmon coun- 
cil. He is secretary of the Tammany Club, 
and @ member of the St. Patrick’s I. A., 
and Literary Society. 


Martin F,. Conley. 


Martin F. Conley is one of the vigorous 
young democrats from Lowell in the house. 


ere 


He has been one of the “good fellows” of 
the reading room all the session. Mr. Con- 
ley is a native of Ireland. Since entering 
political life he has taken deep interest 
in charitable institutions, serving on the 


board of overseers of the poor of Lowell 
for four years. His first legislative commit- 
tee appointment to public charitable insti- 
tutions, brought him into immediate touch 
with the same line of work in the broader 
field of the state. He ably supported the 
efforts of Sen. Frank M. Chace for the bill 
for the establishment of three state sana- 
toriums for those afflicted with tuberculosis, 
one of which is to be located in North- 
eastern Massachusetts and probably near 
Mr. Conley’s own city of Lowell. He has 
been actively and conscientiously interest- 
ed in every measure that would benefit his 
own city and especially the mill employes. 
This year Speaker Cole placed him on the 
committees on drainage and on public health, 
and upon the latter Mr. Conley took a 
great interest in the bill to establish the 15 
health districts of the state and to take 
from the district police the hygienic super- 
vision of the textile factories. Many impor- 
tant measures were reported from the com- 
mittee on drainage in the preparation of 
which Mr. Conley did his part. He is 37 
years old, and was educated in the Lowell 
public schools, finishing his course in Com- 
mercial college. He is by occupation, a 
barber. Rep. Conley is @ member of the 
Foresters of America, the Royal Areanum 
and the Young Men’s Catholic Institute. 


Atherton D. Converse. 

Rep. Atherton D. Converse of Winchendon, 
representing the 2d Worcester district, is 
One of the best examples of the young busi- 
ness man in politics that has been seen on 
the hill for years. He came to the state 
house at the beginning of the year knowing 


but few of the members and known by an 
equally small number, for while he had al- 
ways been interested in the political affairs 
of his town and the surrounding section, he 
had not previously been brought out into 
the larger field of state politics to any ex- 
tent. His whole time since leaving college 
had been: devoted to the large business in- 
terests with which his family had been iden- 
tified for years. But he had not been in 
the house very long before he began to mas- 
ter the routine of legislative work. That 
his capabilities were known to the speaker 
of the house was apparent from his ap- 
pointment to the committee on taxation, one 
of the most important of the year. Those 
who attended the hearings of that commit- 
tee were impressed with the quiet, yet earn- 
est manner of the Winchendon man. They 
found him a good listener, ready with an 
occasional question which would bring out 
some interesting point in connection with 
the matter under consideration. But if you 
want an accurate estimate of his ability as 
a legislator ask any member of the house 
of 1907—they all knew him and he knew 
them in less than a month after the ses- 
sion opened. And that is one of the things 
which the student of legislative matters al- 
ways looks for when he is measuring up the 
ability of any member. The orator may 
harangue with all the eloquence at his com- 
mand, the lawyer-member may argue until 
he is blue in the face, but the man who gets 
the votes is the man who has come to know 
every other member so intimately that he 
can call him by his first name and ask him 
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to “give him a lift” on this matter or that. 
In short the really successful man in the 
legislature is the ‘‘mixer.’”’ And no better 
“mixer’’ ever tried to ‘‘mix’’ than the young 
man from Winchendon. The reports of the 
committee on taxation had no greater force 
back of them than the reading-room talks 
of Converse of Winchendon. One of his pet 
measures of the year was the bill, relative 
to the taxing of conduits, and no better ex- 
ample of what can be done by plugging was 
seen during the entire year. Converse was 
in charge of the ‘report for his committee, 
so that it was a foregone conclusion that 
it would go through the house with com- 
parative ease—and it didi When it got 
into the senate the opponents of the bill 
made a determined stand. They finally 
succeeded in killing it, but not until the 
house man had fought it through over the 
heads of the ways and means committee 
and a good share of the senate up to the en- 
grossment stage. But there was’ enough 
glory in it all, even though the measure 
finally went down to defeat. The automo- 
bilists also have good reason to commend 
the services of Mr. Converse. The pas- 
sage of the bill establishing a flat tax of 
$5 on all automobiles was a distinct victory 
for the Winchendon man. The recess com- 
mittee on taxation recommended a sliding 
scale proposition, but Converse, practically 
unaided, brought the members around to 
his idea of a flat rate and is deserving of 
great credit therefor. There has been 
talk to the effect that Mr. Converse may 
not come back te the legislature next year. 
It may be that his business, which re- 
quires so much of his personal attention, 
will compel him to stay at home. But if 
the wishes of his constituents are half as 
strong as are those of the members of the 
house of 1907 who served with him,. they 
will force him again to make a _ personal 
sacrifice for the general good of his district 
and the state. Mr. Converse was born in 
Rindge, N. H., January 7, 1877. He grad- 
uated from Harvard with the class of 1900. 
He has been secretary of the Winchendon 
republican town committee seven years, 
trustee of the Winchendon Savings Bank 
four years, and is a member of the Red Men, 
Sons of Veterans, Avon Club, Winchendon 
aad Club and Worcester Automobile 
ub, 


John J. Conway. 


Rep. John J. Conway of Ward 23, Boston, 
has made his mark this year on the com- 
mittee on ways and means. Everybody con- 
versant with the house during his three 
years service knows that Conway has the 
courage of his convictions: He has shown 


it when he has taken the floor to fight the 
report of his committee as a lone dissenter. 
This year Conway stood with McEttrick and 
Toland of Boston, for the order to investi- 
gate state expenditures, and to equaliz6é 
salaries paid officials and employes. It 
was a minority report, but so vigorous was 
the fight put up that the committee on ways 
and means was compelled to take action and 
both the senate and house committees virtual- 
ly adopted .the order which is now the basis 
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for the work of ways and means sitting 
jointly this summer on which they will 
report next January. John Conway ‘and 
Parker Weeks of Ward 238, his colleague, 
had-a battle royal over the location of the 
Forest Hills Elevated station, in which the 
two were squarely at odds with each other 
and though Conway did not carry his point 
as against the dominant majority of the 
house it was conceded that he kept up his 
end of the debate. Rep. Conway’s chief in- 
terest this session was in construction of 
Washington street, West Roxbury, as a state 


highway, and he kad fe satisfaction of 
seeing its successful passage through the 


house and senate. Conway is a genial fel- 
low who makes friends naturally and with 
any amount of independence on his commit- 
tees. He has had three terms in the house, 
being elected from what has been in years 
past a republican ward. He is a Boston 
boy, born Sept. 2, 1874. While one might 
think him of the bar to listen to him in de- 
bate, the fact is that he is a gas and elec- 
tric fitter and hanger by occupation. His 
committees prior to this year have been pub- 
lic service and counties. This year he had 
Ways and means only. Conway has stood 
with his committee on many things, al- 
though more than once he has been a dis- 
senter. AS a democrat he is generally with 
the machine, although at times he has not 
hesitated to stand out, as in the case of 
the Washington’ street highway. 


John F. Cook. 


Few first-year men in the legislature have 
had a more prominent part in its proceedings 


than Rep. John F. Cook of Haverhill. Ap- 
pointed on two committees, libraries and 
military affairs, he has been one of the very 
busy men in the house, One matter in the 
committee on military affairs which created 
considerable comment was the retirement 
bill for veterans, which Mr. Cook reported 
in the house. It passed largely through his 
efforts. Another very important matter was 
the appropriation of $97,000 for the purchase 
of uniforms for the militia. A third matter 
which was closely followed by those muni- 
cipalities in which armories are located was 
the bill which provided for the purchase and 
maintenance of armories in the future by 
the commonwealth. Mr. Cook bore a con- 
spicuous part in the deliberations upon all 
these matters which were before his commit- 
tee, He also studied carefully the situation 
surrounding the anti-shoe machinery bill, 
which he finally decided to give his sup- 
port. Mr. Cook has for many years been a 
well-known figure in the politics of Haver- 
hill. He was twice chairman of the Republi- 
can city committee and while in that office 
succeeded in electing Mayor Poor, who was 
the first republican mayor for seven years, 
defeating Mayor Chace, the socialist can- 
didate. Mr. Cook is a member of the Es- 
sex club and the Wachusett club. He served 
in the war of the rebellion as a member of 
the 13th Massachusetts. He belongs to Post 
47 G. A. R. and was commander for two 
years. Mr. Cook for nine years served the 
city of Haverhill in the capacity of as- 
sessor. He was a member of the board of 
health for three years. Although urged 
many times to run for the city government 


he always refused. Mr. Cook is a republican 
and represents the 10th Essex district. He 
was born at Reading June 24, 1843. His 
trade is the manufacture of shoes. 


William F. Cook, 

Rep. William F. Cook of West Springfield 
has acquired the reptttation in the house of 
being the man who looks after the interests 
of the small towns, and he has found several 
occasions upon which he could be active 


line, 
towns 
On the 


along this 
has more 
in the state. 
and bridges he 


His district, a double one, 

than any other district 
committee on roads 
has stood out for the in- 
terests of small towns that he had never 
heard of before. On one bill for a new 
bridge he protested so vigorously against 
the proposed plan for assessing the cost so 
that the county would bear a large part of 
the expense and thus have to assess small 
towns, that he succeeded in getting the 
measure framed more his way. Then he 
fought the Fox. Hill bridge proposition from 
the start. That bill at one time provided 
that the state should pay part of the expense. 
He was opposed to the principle of assessing 
state taxes on small backwoods towns to 
pay for big bridges in thickly settled com- 
munities. The legislature agreed with him. 
His activity in opposition to Luce’s direct 
nomination bill was based on the same idea. 
He argued that in his district, as an exam- 
ple, every town would get a representative 
in the course of 10 years, for the district 
convention mapped out a rotation plan, and 
that if direct nominations were substituted, 
the little towns would have no show. Rep. 
Cook was also interested in, the bill to re- 
quire the agricultural experiment station to 
publish more information on fertilizers for 
the benefit of the farmers. He was born in 
Warwick, Feb. 4, 1847, and does a general 
trucking, coal and ice business. 


William H. Cook. 

For four consecutive sessions Rep. Wil- 
liam H. Cook has been regularly coming to 
the house from Fall River. -Mr. Cook is one 
of those men who always wears a smile and 
is the prince of good nature. Naturally he 
makes friends wherever he goes. He is 
a very diligent worker, and his constituents 
have manifested their appreciation of his 
efforts for their interests by re-electing him 


each sueceeding year. Mr. Cook has been 
on the committee on railroads every year 


since his first election. He is also chairman 
of the committee on pay roll, a berth which 


brought him into close personal relations 
with all his fellow members. His commit- 
tee on railroads has had important work to 
do every year since Cook has been in the 
house, but never has that work been more 
arduous than during the session recently 
closed. Early in the year the Boston & Al- 
bany train service furnished a topic for 
lurid newspaper headlines and impassioned 


speeches on the hill, and the committee on 
railroads had to straighten the matter out. 
They did it so carefully and thoroughly that 
the fervid orators were put to flight and 
the yellow dailies had to look elsewhere for 
sensational features. Then again in the 
closing days of the session the merger loom- 
ed up, striking terror to the hearts of the 
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anti-monopodly adherents; but the same rail- 
road committee refused to be carried off its 
feet in the mad rush to kill the octopus. In 
the deliberations of that committee no mem- 
ber showed a more conservative attitude 
than did the Fall River man, and he is 
entitled to his full share of credit for the 
good work done. Mr. Cook is being promi- 
nently* mentioned in connection with the 


senatorial nomination in his district, to 
take the place of Sen. Chace, who has re- 
tired. to fill a county commissioner’s berth. 
The district is good fighting ground and 
Cook’s four years service in the house cer- 
tainly entitle him to recognition. He is 
51 years of age and was born in Fall River 
where he was a practical printer for more 
than 20 years. His first entry into official life 
was as assistant assessor, in which capac- 
ity he served until elected assessor, a posi- 
tion he held for 10 years. He was a member 
of the Fall River common council of 1885 
and 1886. He is a Mason, Knight of Pythias 
and member of the Red Men. 


Calvin Coolidge. 

Calvin Coolidge of Northampton, of the 
1st Hampshire district, has had much more 
influence than the average first-year mem- 
ber, especially in committee meetings, and 
next year he is due to take a leading part. 
The lawyers consider him one of the ablest 
lawyers in the legislature, his opinion on 
the interpretation of law being frequently 


sought associates. 


by his 
Worcester recognized this, and as a. result 


Rep. Potter of 


Mr. Coolidge drafted several of the bills 
which were reported this year by the com- 
mittee on mercantile affairs, many of them 
being extremely difficult to put into shape, 
The anti-monopoly bill was one example. His 
draft of this measure, considered solely as 
a piece of skilful work, was commended by 
some of the most prominent lawyers of the 


state as able and shrewd. The bill in which 
he was most interested, his theatrical dis- 
crimination bill, directed at the trust in New 
York, attracted much attention, but a meas- 
ure of this importance and novelty cannot 
expect final action in one year, so it went 
over to the next session. Yet it aroused 
enough support so that next year it is lia- 


ble to be a big measure for debate, and inci- - 


dentally it is believed that it had its ef- 
fect on the theatrical syndicate regarding 
Northampton bookings. He tried to stem 
the tide of opposition to the college taxation 
bill, and although it was conceded that he 
presented more facts than almost every 
other speaker, he could not block the inevi- 
table. On Northampton measures, such as 
charter amendments, he had the best of suc- 
cess, Obtaining for his city just the legisla- 
tion it asked for. He was born in Plymouth, 
Vt., July 4, 1872, is an Amherst man and a 
lawyer. In his city he has been honored by 
many positions, such as city solicitor, mem- 
ber of the city council, clerk of courts for 
the county, and chairman of the republican 
city committee. 


Frank O. Coombs. 


Rep. Frank O. Coombs of North Attleboro 
is one of the men that played an important 
part in the settlement of the great merger 
question this year. Interested in the prob- 
lems of operating railroad systems he was 
placed on the committee on railroads to 
which was referred the message of Gov. 
Guild calling for action to safeguard the in- 
terests of the public from any harm arising 


from the purchase of Boston & Maine stock 
by the New Haven railroad stockholders. To 
the details of this matter Mr. Coombs gave a 
great deal of study and he was complimented 
by the chairman of his committee for the 
hard work he put in and for his value as a 


legislator. Mr. Coombs served as clerk 
ot the committee. Another railroad 
matter to which Mr. Coombs devot- 


ed his attention was the purchase of a park- 
way on the Connecticut river by the City of 
Springfield, which will result in a shifting 
of the New Haven tracks, and a consequent 
new location for the New Haven. Mr. 
Coombs was born at Providence, December 
17, 1857. He was educated in the public 
schools and learned the trade of designer and 


engraver, and has carried on designing, 
die-sinking and engraving for the jewelry 
trade. Mr.. Coombs is a republican and 
represents the ist Bristol district. He is 


very well known among the republican organ- 
izations of Bristol county and he is also 
identified with many secret and fraternal or- 
ders. He is a member of Company C of 
North Attleboro, which is the leading repub- 
lican club in the district. He belongs to 
the Knights of Pythias, the Odd Fellows, 
Iilks and Mount Washington Court of For- 
esters of America. 


Michael J. Coyle. 

Rep. Michae: J. Coyle of Brighton is one 
of the most vigorous orators on the demo- 
cratic side who has come from the 25th 
Boston ward in a number of years. Pos- 
sessed of the courage of his convictions, 
Mr. Coyle has never hesitated to express 


‘them on the floor of the house and in tones 


which no one who has heard him can ever 
mistake. He is energetic and progressive 
and a hard fighter when up against an ad- 
verse majority. Yet he is a good loser, which 
makes him popuiar with his associates on 
the floor, though they may not always agree 
with him. Mr. Coyle’s facial lines betoken 
the man. He is a strong labor man and gen- 


erally to be found against capital wherever 


it assumes to be dictatorial in corporation 
legislation. With his innate love of fun 
and grasp of genuine humor, Coyle was this 
year the most popular leader in the ‘‘mock” 
session. The closing scenes of the house 
this year in which he was the master spirit 
will long be memorable for the jollity which 
reigned supreme while he held the gavel. 
Mr. Coyle is a contractor, He is a Brighton 
boy by birth and worked his way up by 
his own toil and energy. His first political 
service was as a legislator and he entered 
the house with the session of 1906. His 
first assignment was to the committees on 
libraries and on public service. This year 
he has been clerk of the committee on pub- 
lic health and was personally interested in 
the bills which divided the state into 15 
health districts and created the office of 
health inspector, for the improvement of the 
hygiene of textile factories and workshops 
and the amelioration of the conditions of 
women and children employed in such estab- 
lishments. He also interested himself in 
the bill which his committee reported to 
prohibit overcrowding and bad air in fac- 
tories. Mr. Coyle will be 43 years of age 
on September 27. He earnestly supported 
all measures designed to prevent the spread 
of tuberculosis and the bill by which the 
state is to have three new sanatoriums for 
the care of victims suffering from that dread 
disease. He was educated in the public 
schools of Brighton and resides there. Mr. 
Coyle is in it, so far as any public function 
in Brighton is concerned. He is a member 
of the Ancient Orders of Hibernians, 


Daniel J. Curley, Jr. 


Long before he came to the state house, 
Rep. Daniel J. Curley, Jr., of the 18th Suffolk 
district had experienced the joys and the 
tribulations of one who is overshadowed by 
an imposing name. To be a Curley, and to 
be in Boston politics, signifies to the man 
from up-state that you are surely of THE 
Curleys. But Daniel J., Jr., isn’t, although 
he does come from the ward next door. 
Rep. Dan, a Boston boy not yet 33 years 
old, had served two years in the Boston 
common council before he made his advent 
this year on the hill. He is a station master 
in the employ of the Boston Elevated rail- 
road, a prominent member of the Shawmut 
Club, and a Hibernian. He is a quiet young 
man, despite the warlike significance of his 
cognomen in Boston politics, who seems to 
have chosen for his political watchword the 
well worn phrase of commencement day plat- 
forms, “deeds, not words.’’ His first year 
committee assignment was to drainage, a 
field none too fertile in political possibilities, 
and, not being overambitious to displace 
Webster, Clay or Calhoun from the ora- 
tory niches in the Hall of Fame, Mr. Cur- 
ley watched and waited. Meanwhile, by 
strict attention to duty and regular attend- 
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ance he made himself favorably known 
to his associates and prepared for more im- 
portant work in terms to come. Rep. Cur- 
ley’s first thought, apparently, be for, 
Ward 18 and its people; after that, for Bos- 
ton and her needs. In no respect did he ne- 


glect either. He was a working member of 
a house that made a record for hard work. 


Grafton D. Cushing. 


Grafton D. Cushing overtops every other 
member of the house. He is the tallest 
“man ever sent from Ward 11 to the lower 
branch. Mr. Cushing has been so long ac- 
tive in Boston public affairs that he needs 
no introduction. He is a student of politics 
and takes a lively interest in all that he 
-undertakes, whether it be running a relief 
’‘tow-boat across Long Island sound to the 
hospital camp at Montauk ‘as he did in ’98, 
the uplifting of the Boston schools or the 
regulation of the sale of liquor by hotels 
and saloons. This year it happens to be 
political economy; the direction of state 
finances and public appropriations, for he 


is a member of house ways and means com-~ 


mittee. Last -year Rep. Cushing as. clerk 
of the committee on liquor law had many 
a fight over. liquor matters, but he usual- 
ly won out in most cases as in that of the 
Touraine and the 12 o’clock bill. This year 
he has been Chairman Joseph Walker’s right 


bower as an in holding extrav- 


economist 
agance in check and whittling down appro- 


priations where they could. Possibly there 
has not been another year in which the 
committee on ways and means has so fre- 
quently been bowled over as in the session 
of 1907, but Mr. Cushing has taken his hard 
knocks philosophically and has never failed 
When thrown down to be quick on his feet 
fRgain to continue the same line of battle 
On another measure, Though not a brilliant 
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speaker, he has a way of impressing him- 
self upon the house that always gains for 
him respectful attention. Mr. Cushing is 
of the old Boston aristocracy, though demo- 
cratic in his tendencies. Politically he is a 
republican. Beside ways and means he had 
education this year, and was house chairman 
of the committeé, in the work of which he 
found much that was congenial to his tastes. 
He was deeply interested in all matters re- 
ferring to the school committee laws of the 
state, on industrial enterprises of the Mass- 
achusetts commission for the blind, on the 
registration of teachers. Mr. Cushing took 
an active part against college taxation. He 
was warmly interested in a bill to establish 
a pension fund for teachers, which he stood 
sponsor for. He was born in Boston August 
4, 1864; took his preparatory course at 
Noble’s and finished his college career at 
Harvard. He was a member of the Boston 
school committee for four years and there 
gained prominence for his stand with ref- 
erence to school administration. He was 
first elected to the house in the fall of 
1905. Conservative in his views he has gen- 
erally been in accord with the speaker who 
has generally counted upon him for support 
in maintaining the equilibrium of debate 
on the floor. 


Francis O. Dahlquist. 


A kind-hearted man was taken out of the 
membership of the house when Francis O. 
Dahlquist of Worcester died in the middle of 
the session. As a representative of the 
Swedish race, he had all the best characteris- 


tics of those people in sympathy, big-heart- 
edness and ability. ‘It was characteristic of 
the man that he fought to the very end to 
attend to the duties of his office. Mr. Dahl- 
quist was a sick man when elected, and he 
came down to the general court when he 
should have been at home and persisted in 
sticking to his post. The last’: day, it is 
said, it took him over 20 minutes to walk up 
Park street, and when he arrived: at the 
state house his colleagues wanted him to 
go home at once. He insisted, however, 
that as he had made the journey he would 
stick it out and he did till adjournment. 
When he went home that night it was nev- 
er to return again. He.was appointed on 
the public service committee and he was 
capable of doing great work. Born in Swed- 
en in 1848, he won friends in his adopted 
country with great ease. There was no 
man better fitted to lead them on and to 
stand as a type. He was a grocer. 


Ernest Dalton. 


Ernest Dalton of Chicopee has taken a 
very active part in legislation for a first- 
year man, both in relation to local bills for 
his section and to the work of his commit- 
tee on public health. As a practical drug- 
gist many questions on the committee, for 
instance, have been left to his judgment, 
and have been settled to the general satis- 
faction. The bill on which he is entitled to 
most credit was his bill to permit Chicopee 
to place its lighting plant in the hands of 
a commission.. From the very start he had 
opposition, partly from members who 
thought that Chicopee ought not to have 
this, and partly from those who were op- 
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posed to a general bill which the commit- 
tee insisted upon reporting. By keeping 
watch at every point and explaining to 
members who opposed him, he succeeded 
in getting the measure enacted. Then in 
behalf of his own city and adjoining cities 


he kept watch of and helped to kill the 
bill to compel cities along the Connecticut 
river to cease turning sewage into the 
river, a bill which would have meant mil- 
lions of expense to those communities. He 
aided in getting the bill for salaries for 
members of the state board of pharmacy 
and prevented any useless dickering with 
the strict state law on the sale of opium. 
His labor record is such as will satisfy his 
constituency. He was born in England, 
1869, was educated in Maine, is a member 
of the board of health in his city and is a 
Mason, Odd Fellow and Red Man. 


Charles L. Davenport. 


If one were to ask the chief attribute of 
Rep. Charles L. Davenport of Malden as a 
legislator, it might be said that it was his 
independence in thought and action, and his 
inflexibility of purpose when he had his mind 
made up. Mr. Davenport has just completed 
his fourth session in the house. He has 
been chairman on the part of the lower 
branch of the committees on state house, 
and on taxation. He has also taken a promi- 


nent part on the committee on metropolitan 
affairs. His convictions have frequently 
placed him in dissent from-the majority 
sentiment of his committees, but he has 
hesitated to pursue the course which 
seemed to him right to the end. This was 
illustrated this session upon the bill asked 
for by the city of Lynn that would have 
committed the state, through the metropoli- 
tan park commission, to the construction 
of an extension of the Nahant boulevard 
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boule- 
be new 


when the blanket appropriation for 
vards was exhausted and if there 
work taken up next year, there must be 
another appropriation made. Mr. Daven- 
port dissented from the majority of his com- 
mittee but finally won them.over to his view 
of the matter, with the result that Lynn 
was given the right to proceed with its own 
preliminary work, leaving the question of 
what the metropolitan park commission 
should do open to another year. At one time 
Mr. Davenport was the only objector to 
granting the original legislation asked for 
under this bill. This year as house chair- 
man of taxation he has reported the inher- 
itance tax bill which is now law and from 
which it is expected that the state will ob- 
tain a revenue of at least $1,500,000. He was 
interested in the bill for the taxation of 
transfers of stocks which was defeated in 
the senate, though it passed the house, 
and in the bill to require that al railroad 
and telephone corporation taxes should be 
turned into the state instead of only a 
portion as under existing law. This bill, 
however, was defeated in the house by the 
representatives from communities holding 
large amounts of shares in such stocks. Mr. 
Davenport is a man of sturdy physique and 
large mold. He is 53 years old and resides 
in Malden where he served for four years 
-in the city council, and was president of 
the lower branch of that body in his last 
year. He was water commissioner for six 
years and a sinking fund commissioner. He 
first took his seat in the Massachusetts 
house in 1904 and has been returned ever 
since. He is a Mason of the 382d degree, 
a Knight Templar, member of the Malden, 
Corinthian and Jeffriss Yacht clubs, and 
member of the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


Thomas L. Davis. 

“Young Man’ Davis—christened Thomas 
L.—foe of ra¢e suicide and champion of the 
plain people, has been a member of the 
Massachusetts house since 1900. The voters 
of the 17th Essex district, out in Salem, hav- 
ing formed the Davis habit, it is more than 
likely that the chronicler of legislative events 
in the year of Our Lord 1999 will still be 
writing that same phrase, ‘‘member of the 
house since 1900.”’ It is a pleasant phrase 
to write, under some circumstances: This 
is one of them. A house without Tom Da- 


vis indeed would be too like a_ ball 


much 
game without a battery or an umpire. Mr. 
Davis is for an excise tax on publie service 


corporations. He is for all the other so- 
ealled ‘‘popular’ or people’s measures of 
the day, and he knows how to express the 
faith that is in him. He sits far back in 
the last row, but nature has been good to 
Thomas and the megaphone trust will de- 
elare no dividends on account of him. A 
friend to' every’ measure’ in the interest of 
the wage earner, Tom Davis has an enviable 
place in the hearts of his community. 'This 
year he was clerk of the committee on mer- 
eantile affairs. In his seven sessions. he 
has served on most of the other first-class 
committees, and he knows parliamentary 
procedure and the ways of legislative com- 
mittees as these important subjects are 
known to but few. A democrat, everybody 


in the house and senate is “young man’ to 
him, and he has a way of riveting his asso- 
ciates to him with bonds of brotherly love 
that hold tighter than mere party lines o1 
partisan principles. Davis of Salem is popu- 
lar. Mr. Davis is a bookkeeper. He was, 
for years, a shoe finisher, and he learned to 
talk convincingly as a drummer for insur- 
ance. He was in the Salem common council 
from 1892 to 1899, and in ’97 was president 
of the body. He was on the democratic city 
committee from 1897 to 1901, for three years 
serving as its president. Some day, Salem 
may choose a democrat for her mayor. Then 
the first break must come in the line that 
says ‘‘member of the house since 1900.’’ 


Charles A. Dean. 


The most elaborate, most thorough and 
most earnest speech made this year before 
the committee on railroads in favor of an- 
nulling the lease of the Boston & Albany 
Railroad lines to the New York Central was 
that of Rep. Charles A. Dean of Wakefield, 


prominent democrat, farmer, assessor and 
chairman of the board of trade. And per- 


haps nothing better illustrates the general 
unreadiness of this legislature to tackle the 
merger spectre which later arose than the 
fact that Dean of Wakefield helped material- 
ly in the phrasing of the bill by means of 
which the so-called merger question goes 
over to the next legislature. Mr. Dean was 
the author of that amendment, accepted by 
Speaker Cole, which made it clear that 
nothing in the act as passed was to be con- 


strued as 


authorizing or 
thing already done in the way of consolida- 


sanctioning any- 
tion. This was Mr. Dean’s seventh term in 
the house. The years have rounded him 
out. In his efforts for the greatest good of 
the greatest number the Wakefield man has 
met with many notable successes and with 
a healthy share of reverses. With the char- 
acteristic pluck of a son of Albion, how- 
ever, he goes manfully on unmindful of suc- 
cess or failure. Once again he was found 
on the committee on rules, and he also 
served on the insurance committee. Last 
year he served on the special recess commit- 
tee on the insurance laws. This year Speak- 
er Cole has asked him to work on the in- 
surance matters in recess. The legislature 
has come to understand that whatever 
Charles A. Dean attempts will be well, or, 
at least, conscientiously done. Mr. Dean 
has been in the rattan business. He shows 
that experience sometimes when, in the 
kindiest manner imaginable, he holds the 
ferule over a thoughtless or heedless house, 


Henry E. Dean. 


Rep. Henry E. Dean of Worcester, who 
represents the 21st. Worcester district, is a 
notable example of that rarity, the success- 
ful business man who goes into politics and 
continues successful. Mr. Dean has, how- 
ever, established it beyond a doubt that a 
business man can make good in the politi- 
eal field. He was elected last fall 
to the legislature, which is the first 
public office he has _ held. Mr. Dean 
went at the business of the legis- 
lature as he would any business proposition, 
starting with care and going about it thor- 


oughly. He was made a membér of the com- 
mittees on fisheries and game and prisons, 
both of which have had a full calendar this 
year. For both committees he has reported 
a number of matters. Mr. Dean became con- 
spicuous in one of the first contests that 
broke out in the house. He was opposed to 
the bill which would have allowed steam ves- 
sels to fish with seines in Buzzards Bay. It 
was claimed by Mr. Dean who had studied 
the matter that such a practice would re- 
sult in the extermination not only of the 
menhaden which the seiners wanted for 
bait, but also the food fish. The bill was 
defeated in the house. Another bill, how- 
ever, which would have permitted the resi- 
dent fishermen to fish with traps was fav- 
ored by the Worcester man. One of the prin- 
cipal matters before the committee on pris- 


ons was that granting a pension to prison 
officials, and that bill Mr. Dean opposed. It 
was defeated in the house. A local matter 
of imortance was the disposal of the sewage 
of the Worcester insane asylum, and upon 
this question Mr. Dean’s judgment was con- 
stantly appealed to. Mr. Dean was born at 
Oakham, September 29, 1862. He is a grad- 
uate of Worcester high school and Hinman’s 
business college. He is a Mason, an Odd Fel- 
low, a member of the Commercial Travelers, 
\Vorcester Continentals, Worcester Mechanics 
Association and the City Republican club. 


William M. Dean. 

A man who in two years’ service in the 
house has built up a prettly solid reputation 
as a debater and a legislator who knows 
how to handle public questions is Rep. Wil- 
liam M. Dean of Taunton. Mr. Dean is a 


republican and represents the 4th Bristol 
district. As chairman of the committee on 
elections he was the first man in the house 
to tackle the business of the session. This 
was a contested election case, in which the 
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committee decided in favor of the democrat, 
Mr. Forristall of Saugus. In addition to 
that chairmanship Mr. Dean has held a 
place during the session upon the committee 
on ways and means which has the duty of 
wrestling with the finances of the state and 
of keeping down the state tax. It is a safe 
guess that no man goes on the ways and 
means committee who has not laid a sub- 
stantial foundation somewhere for efficient 
work. There a man has to méet with the 
opposition of the whole house which opens 
each year with many pet schemes which 
will cost the state money. Mr. Dean has 
been frequently a participant in the discus- 
sions upon various matters and his force 
and earnestness always bring the attention 
of the chamber. Mr. Dean was born at Taun- 
ton November 16, 1874. Taunton has the 
reputation of being a live political center, 
but it has seldom sent to the legislature a 
man with more skill than this man who got 
his political training in dealing with her 
public questions. During his first year in 
the house Mr. Dean was elected clerk of 
two committees, constitutional amendments 
and federal relations. He is a Mason and 
Knight Templar, an Odd Fellow, an Elk and 
a member of the Knights of Pythias and the 
Ancient Order of United Workmen. He also 
belongs to the Sons of the American Revolu- 
tion. Mr. Dean is a lawyer with an excel- 
lent reputation among the members of the 
Bristol bar. 


Robert T. Delano. 


_The labor committee in the legislature is 
always a place where a man looking for a 
tug of war and plenty of hard work will 
find it. Because Rep. Robert T. Delano of 
Wareham seemed to be just that sort of man 
he was twice appointed on that committee. 
Mr. Delano is a republican and has been 
twice elected from the 6th Plymouth district. 
In addition to the committee on labor this 
year Mr. Delano was appointed upon the 
committee on prisons. The former committee 
had plenty of excitement this year from the 
fact that the men on both sides of the labor 
question were more energetic than ever in 
their demands. In spite of years of opposi- 
tion the overtime bill this year was placed 
upon the statute books. The coming year 
promises to be an important one on account 


of the various labor maccers that will -be re- 
ported on by the special recess committee, 
and with his experience Mr. Delano has been 
told by some very big men in the legisla- 
ture he could be of inestimable value. Mr. 
Delano was born in Marion, July 13, 1857. 
He went to the public schools, was graduated 
from Pierce Academy and the Philadelphia 
Dental College. Mr. Delano is a member of 
many societies ang has in this manner been 
assisted in the success he has'made at the 
state house. He belongs to the Masons, Odd 
Fellows, Knights of Pythias and Red Men. 
Conservative and unassuming, he has made 
scores of friends who respect him for his 
sound yiews on public questions and who 
Wish him to return again among them. 


Charles E. Dennett. 


Rep. Charles E. Dennett of Malden may 
well be styled the conservative member of 
mercantile affairs. He has completed his 


second session in the house and the indi- 
cations are that he will come _ back 
for another. Mr. Dennett bears his 
years well and is so sturdy and active that 
one would hardly believe that he is in his 
70th year. From choice he has had but the 
one committee both years, its scope giv- 
ing him just the work congenial to his 
tastes. More important than for a num- 
ber of years have been the bills referred for 
its consideration. Especially was Rep. Den- 
nett interested in the computing scale bill, 
upon which the Toledo and the Dayton peo- 
ple put up a stiff fight. He had his part in 
the framing of the law which calls for in- 
spection by the state sealer of weights and 
measures of the arithmetical accuracy of 
the computation of the modern scale as to 
price as well as to weight. The radical re- 
construction of the boiler inspection laws 
of the state to prevent as far as possible a 
repetition of the Brockton horror and the 
West Lynn explosion, was also given to his 
committee and the new act establishing the 
board of boiler rules, with its requirement 
for a certificate of fitness to be obtained 
by every boiler inspector in the state, was 
another matter in which Mr. Dennett took 
great personal interest. He also secured 
the passage of a bill which changed the 
law relative to the use of the corporation 
available for 
being 
where 
been 
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prominent in Malden publie affairs. He was 
postmaster of that city for four years, a 
member of the board of aldermen for two 
years and president of the Malden republi- 
can city committee for three years. On party 
lines he has ever been a straight party 
man in his votes in the house. Rep. Den- 
nett gains much of his ruggedness of charac- 
ter from his native state. He was born in 
Portsmouth, N. H., November 13, 1837, and 
was educated in the public schools, going 
into business early. He is jactive in real 
estate and insurance in Malden. Mr. Dennett 
is a Mason, an Odd Fellow and a member of 
the Knights of Honor. 


Daniel E. Denny. 


Daniel EH. Denny, who represents the 13th 
Worcester district, has made himself well 
known to every old soldier in the state. 
This is his second year in the house. He 
served on the committee on cities last year 
and has been on military affairs for two 
years, being house chairman of the latter 
during the session just closed. This year 
his committee reported the Schofield gratui- 
ty bill which passed both branches and 
was vetoed by the governor. Chairman 
Denny strenuously supported the bill. He 
was sponsor for the bill providing for dis- 
tributing the Grand Army encampment re- 
ports at the expense of the state; also of 
the bill for having lists of those who served 
in the civil war furnished from the records 
of the Grand Army department, thus in a 
measure obtaining recognition of the lat- 
ter as an adjunct of the departments of 
the state. Mr. Denny was deeply irterest- 
ed in the Soldier’s Home bills; in the bill 
to give the young cadets of the high schoo!ls 


throughout the state the right to drill in 
state armories. He did much work upon 
the revision of the militia laws and the 
bill reported for such revision. He depre- 
cated from the floor any clash between the 
veterans of the civil war and the younger 
veterans of the Spanish war and worked 
and voted for the Spanish war veterans pre- 
ference bill. Rep. Denny opposed the pro- 
position for a’ memorial to the Spanish 
war volunteers, but only because no such 
memorial had been erected for the Grand 
Army of the Republic on the state house 
grounds. Rep. Denny was but 16 years of 
age when the’ civil war broke out and was one 
of the younger soldiers who went from Mas- 
sachusetts. He is active in the affairs of 
George H. Ward Post 10 of Worcester. On 
the committee on cities he has been ac- 
tively interested this year as last and he 
has taken an interest also in the problem 


of elimination of grade cross- 
ings. Mr. Denny is in the real estate and 
insurance business in Worcester. In local 
polities his first introduction was as a mem- 
ber of the common couneil of which body 
he was president for one year. He is a 
Knight Templar and a Knight of Pythias. 
He was born in Worcester, July 14, 1845. 


Thomas J. Dillon. 


Holyoke has honored Rep. Thomas J, Dil- 
lon, of the 1ilth Hampden district, with 
about every honor that he would ever accept 
from nis community, so when he agreed last 
year to run for the legislature once again, 


Worcester 


As 


it was no great surprise that he defeated 
even juch a good campaigner as Charles A. 
Andrews. The house, which numbered 
only a few of the men who were there at the 
time of Mr. Dillon’s former service, quickly 
formed and retained the same opinion of him 
that was held in his previous terms—that he 
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is a man who is absolutely conscientious 
on every matter, and furthermore studies 
into measures and keeps his eyes open. He 
is one of the most highly respected men of 
the house. Warly in the session some of 
his democratic colleagues were inclined to 
take issue with him because he voted for 
Murray Crane for senator, but they knew he 
did it because he believes in Sen. Crane. 
The measure that interested him most this 
year was the Holyoke municipal ice Dill. 
That was his fight from the start. He took 
the lead in opposing the plan to make a 
general bill out of the bill for a lighting 
commission in Chicopee, and has been 
thanked by the authorities in Holyoke for 
keeping that city from the possibility of being 
forced to have such a board when it was 
doing well without it. On the committee 
on water supply he has given much atten- 
tion to the business, and his legislative ex- 
perience was of great aid to the committee. 
He was born in Holyoke, 1869, is an under- 
taker, has served in the common council, 
board of aldermen, and school committee. 
He was a member of the house in 1899, 
1900, 1901 and a member of the senate in 
1903 and 1904. Mr. Dillon is a member of 
the Knights of Columbus and the Elks. 


William E. Dorman. 


An apt pupil in legislative matters was 
William E. Dorman of Lynn, who repre: 
sents the 12th Essex district. Everybody 
knows ‘‘Billie’’ Dorman as a bright young 
practising lawyer in that city, Harvard 
graduate of ’98 and from the law school of 
his University in 1901. It takes no end of 
ability and grind to be a Phi Beta Kappa 
man, but that is what Dorman is, coming 
out with his magna cum laude at the end 
of his course. He is also of the Delta Upsi- 
lon. Having achieved scholastic success his 
fellow citizens put him into politics, sent 
him to the house to begin his climb to 
congress in the fulness of time. But for 
his devotion to Alma Mater, Rep. Dorman 
would not have lost but one roll call, but 
Commencement exercises came upon the day 
that Higgins of Somerville moved his re- 
quest to call back the so-called merge? 
bill from the senate. He was not recorded 
on that but he voted with the speaker o1 
every other stage of the measure. Mr. Dor- 
man on coming to the house to take hfs 
seat for the first time found his “fad” and 
opportunity under Mr. Bob Luce’s training 
on the committee on election laws. This 
year the Lynn member’s pet measure was 
the bill for precinct caucuses in his city 


on the same system as those in Boston, 
the city paying the bills. Heretofore tha 
arrangement has been for the city commit- 
tees of the respective parties to call ward 
caucuses and appoint the precinct officers. 
Under Mr. Dorman’s bill the same precinci 
officers will serve the caucuses as well as 
elections, being appointed by. the mayor and 
paid from the regular appropriation. Dor- 
man manifested that his vote was his own 
when he stood alone of the entire Lynn 
delegation and voted for reconsideration on 
the bill to allow the taking of clams and 
quahaugs for bait from contaminated waters, 
a bill which the governor subsequently 
signed. He was paired against the Spanish 


war veterans preference bill, but voted tor 


the soldier’s gratuity bill. Mr. Dorman 
stood with Mr. Luce for the latter’s 
public opinion bill. He was one of 


the three Lynn members who voted against 
the Ross amendment for the union stamp, 
to the shoe machinery bill, but he voted 
for the bill. For six years Mr. Dorman was 
a member of the Lynn school committee, 
for two of which he was chairman of that 
body. He is a Lynn boy by birth, is 32 
years of age and a Mason. Having had one 
year in the house there is no reason to 
doubt that he will be returned next year. 


Andrew P. Doyle. 


The representative who talks labor not 
because it is good policy, but because he 
believes in it, is the most valuable one which 
the great mass of labor and union workers 
can have. The cause of labor is generally a 
matter on which any number of men have 
their safety valves set so low that within 
five minutes after the fire is set going they 
are fussing all over with feathery clouds at 
the blow-off point. They have reasoned out 
that it is a good thing and they use it. In 
sharp contrast is the work of Andrew P. 
Doyle. Doyle is not long on speeches, for 
the very good reason that he has a bit of 
theory that a gubernatorial signature on a 
piece of parchment is better than red fire. 
He admits that some speeches have to be 
made, but while the other men-are putting 
labor up on little stone pedestals for all to 


admire, Doyle is busy seeing this man and 
the next man to make certain that when it 
is all over and done they will vote right. 
Somehow labor workers have got round to 
a fair appreciation that perhaps the Doyle 
method is the best even though it is not 
so spectacular. Doyle’s labor record is 
clear and clean all the way round. He has 
no vote that he feels called on to explain. 
He fought for the overtime bill and helped 
to win it, and he also fought in the inter- 
ests of the shoe workers’ unions against 
the shoe machinery bill. Mr. Doyle was born 


in Ireland, 1869, and has spent most of his - 


life in New Bedford. He is in the insurance 
business. He belongs to the Celtic Club 
and A. O. H., and K. C. He was on the 
committee on insurance with brevet position 
on labor as well. 


Edward B. Draper. 


One of the men who won a high place in 
the respect of the house leaders this year is 
Edward B. Draper of Canton, who is serving 
his first term from the 4th Norfolk district. 
Mr. Draper is a lawyer with a keen logical 
view upon public questions that has made 
him a valuable man both in committee work 
and in debate in the house chamber. Ap- 
pointed a member of the committee on street 
railways he at once began a study of the 
important steam and trolley merger ques- 
tion. There was a little bill before the com- 
mittee permitting the Boston & Maine to 
absorb the Conway. electric railway com- 
pany, and Mr. Draper raised an entirely new 
point in the issue by showing that the bill 
as passed would open the way for the ab- 
sorbing company to do a general electrical 
business. Mr. Draper was prominent in the 


passage of the bill to extend the system of 
Boston Elevated structures to the cities and 
towns in the northern metropolitan district 
of Boston. He was given charge of the bill 
in the house. He made a special examina- 
tion of the Boynton bicycle railway bill and 
the bill to provide street cars with fenders. 
Mr. Draper, although a young man, is tak- 
ing a place of prominence in Norfolk county 
politics. He is a member of the Norfolk 
club and has for two years on the republi- 
can town committee of Canton. He is a 
Mason. Mr. Draper was born in Canton, 
March 27, 1876. He was graduated from 
Harvard in the clas of 1899 and from the 
Harvard Law School in the class of 1902. 


Since then he has been engaged in the 
practice of his profession in Boston. ‘He is 
a member of the University club. 


Florence J. Driscoll. 


Rep. Florence J. Driscoll of Ward 19, Bos- 
ton, is a distinguished member of the labor 
delegation on Beacon Hill. Elected as a 
democrat, and serving his first term in the 
legislature, Mr. Driscoll has displayed an ac- 
tivity in labor matters that promises to 
make him in the future one of the most effi- 
cient labor men at the state house. One mat- 
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ter in particular where he showed his zeal 
for the labor interests was upon the amend- 
ment of Mr. Ross upon the anti-shoe machin- 
ery bill, which amendment would have pre- 
vented the bill from working a hardship to 
the labor men. Next year promises to be an 


important one from the point of view of 


labor interests from the fact that the recess 
committee which will consider the injunction 
bill, the bills as to employers’ liability, the 
picketing bill and a number of others, will 
be in the legislature with decided action 
from the committee which is to consider 
them this summer. Many labor men have 
said, therefore, that the return of Mr. Dris- 
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coll would mean much to them in their fight. 
Mr. Driscoll was active in the fight for the 
public opinion bill which he regards as con- 
serving the rights of the people. He was 
against the bill which provided local district 
option for Boston. Mr. Driscoll for a num- 
ber of years has been a prominent figure in 
the politics of Ward 19, one of the greatest 
democratic wards in the city of Boston. He 
is a member of the Elmo club, the wage 
earners club. For two years he was chair- 
man of the democratic ward committee and 
Jast year he was a member of the ward and 
city committee. He is a member of the 
Knights of Columbus. The Boston democra- 
tic delegation is a busy one, and Mr. Driscoll 
is one of the busiest looking around in the 
interests of his constituents. If hard work 
meets its reward he will not have any dif- 
ficulty in being returned next year for a sec- 
ond term. 


John J. Driscoll. 


John J. Driscoll of Ward 14, Boston, has 
been one of the most consistent democrats 
in the legislature. Many times it happens 
that the man who comes from a very strong 
democratic district is apt, by reason of the 
strength of that district, to grow indifferent 
to demands made upon him. He reaches a 
point where he feels he can take liberties 
with the situation. If that thought has ever 
come to Driscoll he certainly has never given 
any signs of it. For instance he has been 
a steadfast upholder of labor measures in 
all his voting. He worked for the overtime 


bill, which, while not a local measure so- 
yet was a parting point for 
On 


ealled, 
men. 


many 


the various measures looking 


for the relief of the people in the way of 
eurbing monopolies he was foremost. Thus 
in the case of the Hisgen anti-monopoly 
bill, which alone of all the measures which 
have been up this year would have helped 
to restrain the Standard Oil monopoly which 
touches every householder, he. was one of 
the hard workers in securing the votes for 
it. As a member of the state house com- 
mittee this year which has had the working 
out of a plan for a new extension of the 
building he stood up for the point that un- 
ion labor must be recognized in all branch- 
es of construction, one of those little things 
very important in the final settling of such 
a matter and yet one of the things apt to 
be forgotten in the rush of general legisla- 
tion. Mr. Driscoll was born in South Bos- 
ton and was educated in the public schools. 
He served two years in the common coun- 
cil and was a member of the house in 1906. 
He is a member of the Somerset Associates, 
John Mitchell club and the A. O. H. 


Thomas F. Driscoll. 


Folks who attended state house hearings 
this year before the committee on metro- 
especially when contested 

matters were up, took note of a sturdy man 
with generous moustacbes who played right 

end on the committee and who was quite apt 
to come in, when the hearing was almost 
at an end, with a sharp question or two 

Which cleared up doubtful points and gave 
everybody the information that all were af- 
ter. The sturdy man of the moustaches was 


former Ald. ‘Thomas F. Driscoll of, Chelsea, 
a second year man who does all his’ work 
either in committee rooms or after the but- 
tonhole method, and who wastes no time— 
his own or his fellows’—endeavoring to boost 
himself into national repute as a speech- 


maker. Driscoll of Chelsea is a fine type of 
the legislator who works. Nobody expects 
the 240 to be orators, for we elect a legis- 
lature every year in Massachusetts and a 
session lasting from December to December 
would be uncomfortable, to say the least. 
Rep. Driscoll was born in Salem in 1869. 
Tiring of the mad rush of city life, he re- 
tired to Chelsea and the grocery business. 
Prosperity roosted on his doorstep, and he 
went down to city hall and served five years 
in a board of aldermen that has done things 
to convince the world that the phrase ‘as 
dead as Chelsea’ is merely Pickwickian. 
Then they sent Driscoll to the state house, 
If he hasn’t done everything that Chelsea has 
expected df him it may be for any one of 
several reasons. Mr. Driscoll is a democrat. 
The legislature is republican. Mayor Wil- 
lard of Chelsea is a republican who knows 
the state house entrances, exits and subter- 
ranean passages. And, then again, Driscoll 
may come back. What’s the sense of doing 
everything in a couple of terms? Life is 
long, and politics is fleeting. * The Chelsea 
democrat is a member of the Catholic Or- 
der of Foresters, the Eagles, the Hibernians 
and.the Knights of Columbus. He has a 
graceful way of making friends and hold- 
ing them. 


Hugh P. Drysdale. 


Rep. Hugh P. Drysdale of North Adams, 
of the 1st Berkshire district, showed this 


year that he has the ability of getting legis- 
lation in the face of opposition, and that is 
the mark of the only real successful legisla- 
tors. His service in the house was great- 
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ly aided by his knowledge of methods in 
Washington, but on the whole he has blazed 
out a path of his own in the house and from 
the first day of the session he made him- 
self felt. His big fight was the North Adams 
superior court sittings bill. That he was 
able to get this enacted in spite of the most 
determined Opposition of the house leaders 
is an example of his vote-getting ability. 
Then when his bill was vetoed a considera- 
ble proportion of the house stood up with 
him to pass the bill over the veto, and 
probably the necessary two thirds of the 
house would have liked to vote that way. On 
the shoe machinery bill he had more of an 
influence in behalf of the measure and did 
more successful work for it both in and out 
of the committee than is generally known. 
As clerk of the committee on judiciary he 
was one of the hardest working members of 
the legislature for all the first two-thirds 
of the session, yet he found time to get ae- 
quainted with everybody and make friends 
with them all. It was because he did have 
everybody with him and had taken a promi- 
nent part that he was able on a simple re- 
quest to get the rules committee to suspend 
the rules and admit at a late date a local bill 
regarding a water loan. He was born in 
Scotland, 1875, is a graduate of Williams 
and a lawyer. He was secretary to Cong. 
Lawrence for ten years. He is a Mason and 
Odd Fellow. 


Patrick J. Duane. 


Rep. Patrick J. Duane of Waltham is one 
of the democratic conservatives of the floor. 
He is earnest in debate and fearless in the 
expression of his convictions. He speaks 


Mr. 
has completed two sessions in the house and 


with much foree and fluency. Duane 
may return. He has served on the commit- 
tee on public service for two years and has 
taken a strong stand for improvement in 
that service, being deeply interested in all 
the bills reporied by his committee concern- 
ing state and municipal employes. On con- 
stitutional amendments this year Mr. Duane 
stood for the election of United States sena- 
tors by the people and showed the courage 
of his convictions, even though in a losing 
cause. He favored the Spanish War Veter- 
ans preference bill passed by the house and 
defeated in the senate by but one vote. His 
committee also reported the bill to equalize 
salaries of heads of state departments by 
which Aud. Turner and Sec. Olin received 
their raise of $1500, and he was interested 
in the bill reorganizing the tax commission- 
er’s office to meet the demands of the inheri- 
tance tax by which Comr. Tréefry now re- 
ceives $5000 a year. Mr. Duane was much 
interested in the free state employment of- 
fice which has now become an established 
institution. Mr. Duane came to this country 
from the place of his birth, Cork, Ireland, 
early in life. He found his place in Waltham 
where he was educated in the public schools, 
He fitted for the bar in the Sprague cor- 
respondence school of law. He is a practis- 
ing attorney. In political life he has been 
alderman of Waltham for two years, an 
overseer of the poor, and chairman of the 
democratic city committee. He is active 
in the A. O. FI., Knights of Columbus, and 
Foresters of America, In fact Mr, Duane 
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is active in everything that he undertakes. 
He is 45 years of age. 


———— 


E. Alden Dyer. 

Dr. If. Alden Dyer of Whitman, who rep- 
resents the 5th Plymouth district, is one 
of those physicians who mixes a modicum 
of politics along with his medicine. Dr. 
Dyer has sat in the house for two years. His 


first committee vras public lighting and 
this year he has been house chair- 
man of public Charitable institutions, making 
a harmonious partner for Sen. Frank 
M. Chace of the same committee. The 
two chairmen have been in excellent ac- 


cord on all matters of material importance. 
Dr. Dyer, was much interested in the sena- 
tor’s bill for the relief of consumptives and 
in the establishment of the three sanato- 
riums for victims of tuberculosis, which 
the state is about to build in different por-~ 
tions of Massachusetts. We was interested 
too in the new building for the leper colony 
on Penikese island and was one of the con- 
servatives in the discussion of the alleged 
abuses at Foxboro hospital for dipsomaniacs 
and the subsequent consideration of the 
abolishment of that institution, upon the 
petition for which his committee recom- 
mended leave to withdraw. Dr. Dyer was 
with the bill making appropriation for the 
Foxboro state hospital as asked for by the 
trustees. In the Perkins Institution for the 
Blind, in the proposed new industrial school 
to save the boys, in the care and treatment 
of the insane and the state colony for the 


latter, Rep. Dyer has found much to enlist 
his active efforts and a field of usefulness 
for which he was naturally well fitted. His 
preparatory course was at Phillips Academy, 
Andover, from which he entered Amherst 
college, and from there fitted for the prac- 
tice of his profession at Bellevue Hospital 
Medical College, New York. He was born in 
South Abington, and has just turned 50 
years in life. He has been'a member of 
the Whitman republican town committee, 
Ss prominent in free masonry, a Knight 
cemplar and a member of the Association of 
Worshipful Masters. He is a member of 
the Massachusetts Medical Society, as well 
as of the Massachusetts Associated Boards 
of ITtealth, 


Michael J. Eagan. 


rep. Michael J. Eagan of Charlestown, 
one of the most popular democrats in that 


district, judging from the vote he received, 
found when he got to the state house that 
his fame had preceded him. Mr. Hagan had 
been for three years one of the familiar fig- 
ures in the Boston common council, where 
he was a strong advocate of labor measures. 
When Mr. Hagan announced at City hall that 
he was going up among the statesmen a 
sob of genuine regret went over the Bos- 
ton city government. Mr. Eagan kept his 
word. He not only went but he topped the 
ticket in the election in the 3d Suffolk dis- 
trict. Mr. Eagan is one of the best-liked 
men on Beacon hill, among both republicans 
and democrats. He is active and has made 
his influence felt upon a number of import- 
ant measures. When the bill came up giv- 
ing the Spanish war veterans a preference of 
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i5 percent in the taking of civil service ex- 
aminations, Mr. Eagan was one of the first 
to give the bill a lift. Hé canvassed the 
house for the 
tendance while 
A Charlestown 
showed 


the bill was in the senate. 
improvement in which he 
interest was the erection of 


much 


shelters. Another Charlestown matter 
which engrossed the attention of Mr. Hagan 
was the bill relative to the height of build- 
ings on Rutherford avenue. Mr. Hagan gave 
the various labor matters his study and 
took care always to be recorded on the side 
of the workingman. He has missed hardly 
a roll call during the entire session. Mr. 
Eagan was born in Salem, June 16, 1874. 
He attended the public schools and entered 
the hotel business, becoming proprietor of a 
number of large enterprises. He has for 
many years been prominent in Charlestown 


- polities. 


Charles F. Elmer. 
Rep. Charles F. Elmer of Conway is the 


first democrat ever to be elected from his 
Franklin county district to the legislature, 
and this district has been in existence 
many years with practically no changes. 
His record in the house has’ been such 
that the district will probably send him 


back again as long as he cares’to come, and 
the best illustration of it is that when he 
went to his. home Friday night, May 17, he 
was met by the town drum corps and a 
torch light procession, escorted to the town 


hall amid the booming of the old cannon, 
“Grover,’’ and given a great reception by 
his felow townsmen. That was the result 
of the passage of the Conway electric bill. 
It is not saying too much that at the begin- 
ning of the session no bill seemed to have 
less chance of passage than this. Every- 
one ras afraid of it. Rep. Elmer in a 


pill and was in constant at- - 


quiet way that impressed his fellow mem-. 


bers went to work and just talked Conway. 
It wasn’t many weeks before the whole 
western Massachusetts delegation, out of 
liking for him and having become convinced 


by him, began to talk Conway, too. Noth- 
ing could stop that bill, once every mem- 
ber understood its purpose. When the 


house heard of the reception given Mr. El- 
mer in his own home, it resulted in still 
another reception in the house corridors. 
As clerk of the committee on fisheries and 
game, he did the state good service on gen- 
eral matters. This committee is always 
tempted to bring in bills for rainbow chas- 
ers, and it is the presence of some sane 
men like Rep. Elmer that save it. He did 
his share on the deer bill, the horse doctors’ 
bill and the bill to compel the agricultural 
experiment station to publish more inform- 
ation regarding fertilizers. He was 
in South Shaftsbury, Vt., Aug. 25, 1856, is 
a farmer, Mason, granger and an active 
and enthusiastic member of the Sons of 
Veterans. 


D. Elmore. 


Samuel D. Elmore, one of those who 
stood shoulder to shoulder with House 
Chairman Turtie of judiciary, on the firing 
line against the shoe machinery bill, might 
be termed the statistician of the opposition, 
for upon Mr. Elmore devolved the presen- 
tation of the solid ammunition fron he 
objecting letters of 
Manufacturer’s He is bright and a 
talker and has his first ses- 


Samuel 


shoemakers—the 
league. 
just finished 


sion in the house. Rep. Elmore is from 
Cambridge and represents the 38d Middlesex 


district. He is an attorney from the Har- 
vard Law School, when he graduated in 
1896. Originating from Exeter in the. class 


of 1889, he took the regular course through 


Harvard, graduating in 1893, and then the 
law school, from which he came to the 
Middlesex and Suffolk bars. Naturally 


Speaker Cole picked Elmore for a place on 
the house judiciary and there he got into 
one of the biggest fights of this or any 
other year and though his side didn’t win, 


Mr. Elmore gained in prestige, so that it 
was a sort of Bunker Hill for him. Before 


coming to thé house Mr. Elmore served his 
turn in the Cambridge city government. 
Since becoming a legislator he has found 
much to occupy his attention, for the judi- 
ciary has been no sinecure appointment this 
year. Beside shoe machinery, which with 
its ups and downs took up about three 
months of the session, there was the bucket 
shop bill, the capital punishment bills with 


Tahey of the senate a strong advocate in 
committee, the governor’s request for leg- 


islation on divorcee, and a hundred and one 
things. In fact, before his committee got 


born ° 


the - 


through, it had considered 157 different mat-_ 


ters and Mr. 
knowledge of law-making than ordinarily 
falls to a new member in his first year. Be- 
ing new to the work he was given but one 
committee but it was enough and Rep. HEl- 
more won his spurs in debate. He has 


served on the Cambridge republican city 


committee, is a member of the Republican 
Club, of the Colonial City Trade associa- 
tion, of the Bar Association, and in Ma- 


Elmore had gained more in 


q 


sonry is a Knight Templar. Mr. Elmore is 
in his 39th year. 


Oscar H. Ewing. 


One of the younger men in the house who 
has just finished his first term very suc- 
cessfully is Rep. Oscar H. Ewing of Ipswich 
who r@presents the 24th Hssex district. 
Whenever a man comes to the legislature 
from Essex county he is generally accepted 
at once as an accomplished politician. Con- 
sequently Mr. Ewing was not under the dis- 
advantage of having to show everybody as 
he went along. And he has made good. At 
the beginning of his work in the legislature 
Mr. Ewing was placed by the speaker on 
the committee on towns which is considered 


one of the most desirable committees in the 
legislature for a man coming from outside of 
the great metropolitan centres. Almost every 
question relating to town administration is 
heard in this committee, so that Mr. Ewing 
in going upon it has gained an experience out 
of his first year’s work that cannot fail to 
make him of the greatest service to his 
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district and his home town at the opening 
of the next legislative session. Mr. Ewing 
has made a reputation for hard work on 
his committee and for the interest which 
he has displayed in the general work of the 
legislature, where the multiplicity of matters 
is likely to prove discouraging to a first-year 
man. He has been particularly successful 
in caring for the interests of his home town, 
having secured appropriations for Ipswich 
when the difficulties would have blocked a 
less persistent representative. Mr. Ewing 


- was born at St. John, N. B., August 15, 1876. 


In his legislative work Mr. Ewing has proved 
himself to be a strong republican and one 
who will be welcomed for a second term by 
friends in both party delegations. 


Dennis E. Farley. 

Rep. Dennis E. Farley of Erving, elected 
as a republican from the 4th Franklin dis- 
trict, accomplished a noteworthy feat in leg- 
islation when he pushed through the legis- 
lature the bill which gives the Boston & 
Maine railroad the right to buy the Conway 
street railway company, and finally secured 
the approval of Gov. Guild. Mr. Farley was 
placed on the committee on railroads and 
was therefore in a position to look after his 
little bill which meant so much to the people 
of his locality. The bill was not an easy one 
t» manage from the fact that much prejudice 
existed against it on the ground that it 
opened up a ‘precedent for a consolidation of 
steam with electric roads, a principie which 
+0v. Guild had opposed squarely the year 
before. But Mr. Farley did not quit the 
fight until the bill went on the statute books, 


Another matter which kept Mr. Farley busy 
was the proposed purchase of Sugar Loaf 
mountain which is in his senatorial district. 
No man ever worked harder for a measure, 
nor talked more convincingly. And there is 
not a man in the general court today who 
does not believe that Sugar Loaf will make 
an ideal state reservation. Mr. Farley was 
born in Colrain, June 12, 1852. He received 
his early education in the public schools 
and iat Shelburne Falls Academy. Then 
he learned the businesses of manufacturing 
paper and textile goods. He is now one of 
the best known manufacturers in the state, 
turning such products from his mills as card- 
board, gloves and sweaters. The little vil- 
lage of Farley is named for him. Mr. Far- 
ley is a Mason, an Odd Fellow, a Red Man 
and a member of the Ancient Order of 
United Workmen. For many years he has 
has served the town of Erving in the capa- 
city of selectman, overseer of the poor and 
tax collector. 


Thomas J. Fay. 


Rep. Thomas J. Fay is one of the youngest 
men in the house and he is one of the demo- 
cratic delegation from Boston who has made 
himself conspicuous in committee work and 
in debate. Mr. Fay began his career in the 
Boston common council where he served in 
1903 and 1904. A mere boy when first elect- 
ed there he left with a reputation of being 
one of the ablest debaters in the chamber. 
Last fall Mr. Fry was elected to the house. 
Speaker Cole made him a member of the 
committee on public charitable institutions, 
which was a committee of great importance 
to a Boston man this year from the fact 


that it dealt with so important a topic as 
the proposed removal of the Perkins insti- 
tution for the blind from South Boston, Mr. 
Fay vigorously opposed this proposition and 
it was largely through his influence that the 
bill under consideration was given reference 
to the next general court, Mr. Fay himself 
making the committee report to the house. 
Another measure for which Mr. Fay spoke 
and worked was the bill to Create three new 
hospitals for consumptives. He introduced 
a bill to penalize police officers for clubbing, 
and while the bill was given an unfavorable 
report the fight that Mr. Fay put up: had 
much to do with making police officers mor» 
careful in their treatment of citizens of 
Boston. Another bill introduced .by Mr. 
Fay that created a great deal of attention 


was the bill to provide Boston city hall with 
a deputy mayor who would preside over the 
meetings of the board of aldermen and act 
as mayor in the absence of his honor. Mr. 
Fay was prominent in the fight to make 
school committee candidates. nominated by 
direct vote, to decrease the capitalization of 
trust companies, to secure old age pensions 
and to pass the public opinion bill. Mr. 
Fay was born in Boston, April 24, 1879. He 
is a bookkeeper and salesman. He is a 
member of the A. O.°H., the K; G@, and the 
Young Men’s Democratic Club of Ward 18. 
Francis J. Fennelly. 

Rep. Francis J. Fennelly, who represents 
the 10th Bristol district, has had a varied 
experience in his three years in the house, 


having served on street railways, roads and 
Lridges and on prisons. He is also a mem- 
ber of the recess committee on labor. Mr. 
Fennelly began life as a newsboy in Fall 
River and by hard work and persistence 
pushed his own way until he acquired .a 
business of his own as a newsdealer in the 
Border City. He is a democrat and was first 
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elected to the house in 1904, taking his seat 
at the opening of the session of 1905. He 
has obtained an excellent knowledge of 
street railway systems from his long experi- 
ence on the committee. This year has not 
been so important as was last when the 
interurban bills, in which Mr. Fennelly had 
his part, were enacted. Rep. Fennelly was 
with the Boynton bill for the extension of the 
charter of the Boston, Quincy & Fall River 
Bicycle railroad, upon which there was a 
hard battle between house and senate and 
a conference committee was required to set- 
tle it. Rep. Fennelly was interested in the 
bill for shorter hours for street railway 
employes, which was among those referred 
to the recess committee on labor, and upon 
which he will be able to get in his work as a 
member of that committee. He has also tak- 
en an interest in committee upon all the 
elevated railway bills which have come be- 
fore it this session. Mr. Fennelly was with 
O’Rourke of Worcester on his fender bill and 
the bill to require lifting jacks on cars. A 
matter which occupied much of Mr. Fennel- 
ly’s attention was the new bridge at Fall 
River for which he was deeply interested. 
He was with the resolve to empower the 
prison commissioners to look for a new 
site for the state prison, and in the bill to 
improve the service by the retirement of cer- 
tain prison officers. Rep. Fennelly was born 
in Fill River 47 years ago, and was edu- 
cated in the public schools of that city. He 
is one of the most popular men ever sent 
from that city to the state house, and the 
talk of his candidacy for the senate, which 
first began to be noised around during the 
closing days of the session, was received 
with acclaim by nearly every member of 
the legislature who heard it. There are in- 


dications, too, that this talk was just as 
welcome among the conservative, thinking 
men of both parties in his own city. He 


can be depended upon to be a sane, «active 
worker in the interests of the labor people 
on the recess committee, which has already 
begun its labor of straightening out the 
troublesome situation which has so long ex- 
isted between organized labor and capital. 


J. Bernard Ferber. 


Few members of the house have developed 
more rapidly than has Rep. J. Bernard Fer- 


ber of Ward i0. Boston. He is now looking 
for his fourth year and with the appoint- 
ment of David J. Montague of his ward to 
be register of probate for Suffolk, it looks 
as though Mr. Ferber may get it without 
material opposition. He is 31 years of age 
and has been steadily coming ever since he 
took his seat in the house. As chairman of 
the committee on bills in third reading last 
year, Mr. Ferber was frequently in hot wa- 
ter with advocates of pet measures who ob- 
jected to the pruning of their bills which the 
committee was required to do, but Mr. Fer- 
ber always came out of it smiling and un- 
scathed apparently. He had a memorable 
fight in this regard over the Schofield bill 
but pulled out of it without scars. Be- 
sides third reading he has had banks and 
banking and insurance, being house chair- 
man of the latter this year. He was also a 
member of the special recess committee 


on insurance last year. Mr. Ferber tackled 
insurance as a new study and mastered it 
so that much of the report of his commit- 
tee is his handiwork and all of the insur- 
ance legislation that came from it bears his 
impress. His individuality enters into its 
construction. A vigorous fighter, he is an 
emphatic speaker on the floor and general- 
ly goes into a debate ‘‘all over,’’ whether he 
wins or loses. it is in measure due to his 
energy that the recess committee on in- 
surance got through so much of the legis- 
lation which it recommended. Mr. Ferber 
has been active in Ward 10 politics for a 
number of years. He was educated in Bos- 
ton public and private schools and became 
a lawyer; then he went into politics. He 
Was a member ot the republican ward and 
city committee for four years. He was elect- 
ed to the Boston common council for one 


year and then struck out for the state 
house. He was first elected to the legisla- 
ture in 1904. Mr. Ferber is a member of 


the law firm of Vahey, Innes and Mansfield, 
He is a member of the First Corps Cad*ts, 
the Massachusetts Club, Republican C!ub. 
Brae Burn Country Club, and other social 
and political organizations. 


Frederick L. Fisher. 

Frederick L. Fisher of Norwood, who is 
serving his first term from the 10th Nor- 
folk district, is one of the big men in the 
house, both mentally and physically. He 
has a smile which resembles that of Atlos 
when he shifted the earth over upon the 
shoulders of Hercules, and a hand clasp like 
a vise. Because Mr. Fisher looked like a 


man who could stand a long hard job the 
committee on taxation elected him as its 
clerk, and because it is an extremely busy 
committee he has had very few spare mo- 
ments during his stay at the state house. 
Besides giving the various problems in the 
taxation committee his attention he has 
devoted much time to one or two matters of 
great local importance. One of these is the 
measure for a Walpole mills storage reser- 
voir, a matter in which the business inter- 
ests of that locality are deeply interested. 
Another matter is the enabling act for 
Norwood sewerage work. At the taxation 
hearings, when a number of propositions 
were considered day after day bearing upon 
the levying of corporation taxes, the in- 
heritance tax, college taxation and the tax- 
«tion of stock transfers, Mr. Fisher was 
present, following the details with minute 
care. Mr. Fisher was born at Norwood, 
January 26, 1862, went to the local schools 
end learned the occupation of a farmer. A 
shrewd business man, he soon became.a 
dealer in real estate, in which calling he has 
been eminently successful. All his life he 
has been a consistent republican and an ac- 
tive participant in the administrative affairs 
of his town.. He is a Mason, K. T., and an 
Odd Fellow. Mr. Fisher has a genial man- 
ner which has made him extremely well 
liked by his colleagues in the legislature. 


Charles D. B. Fisk. 
Rep. Fisk (republican) of Briguton dis- 
trict, Ward 25, Boston, was born in Hook- 
sett, N.. H., Feb. 17th, 1850. His great 


grandfather, Hon. William Fisk, of Amherst, 
N. H., was representative to the general 
court in 1798-9 and 1804, inclusive, and 
senator in 1810-11-12-13. His grandfather, 
Ezra Fisk, Esq., was a member of the gen- 
eral court from Fayette, Me., which was then 
a province of Massachusetts, in 1812-1813, 
and in 1829-1831. Maine then being a sepa- 
rate state, he was a member of the legis- 
lature. The subject of this sketch “passed 
his early manhood in California and Neva- 
da, being connected with the Central Pacific 
railroad, in a clerical position, during the 
building of that railroad. He was educated 
in the public and private schools, was presi- 
dent of the common council of Portland, Me., 
in 1880, where he was engaged in business. 
Since his removal to Boston in 1881 he has 
taken an active interest in local politics, 
and as a trustee has been instrumental In 
‘developing much valuable real estate in 
Brighton. He is president of the Legal 
Protection company, a director in the Citi- 
zens Mutual Fire Ins. company, ex-presi- 
dent of the Marketmens Republican Club, 
a member of the Republican Club of Massa- 
chusetts, a Knight Templar, and a Noble of 
Aleppo Temple, M. S. He was a member 
of the legislature in 1905-1907 and has served 
on the following committees: Taxation, as 


clerk, parishes and religious societies and 
mercantile affairs, and at present is a mem- 
ber of the recess committee on labor. 
Mr. Fisk speaks in the house. only 


when he has something to say and when he 
thinks it may be effective, but he never 
shirks debate nor refuses a battle on the 
floor. In this way he has the attention of 
the body whenever he gets up although he 
makes no claim to oratory. He puts the 
points he wishes to make in a businesslike 
way which is natural to him from his train- 
ing outside of the legislature and politics. 
While generally in accord with his commit- 
tee he does not hesitate to dissent when 
there is reason for it that appeals to his 
judgment.. His most valuable work to his 
constituents hlas been put in committee. He 
was heard in debate on the shoe machinery 
bill, he took his part in the discussion on 
the inheritance tax, on the proposition that 
all of the corporation tax should be taken 
by the state, rather than continue the dis- 
tribution to the communities where the 
shares were held. Boston’s interests in all 
measures were his interests. In the com- 


mittee on mercantile °fairs Mr. Fisk was 
inteiested upon all matters coming before 
it, but especially in the boiler legislation, 
the bill on the height of buildings in Bos- 
ton. the testing and sealing of the automa- 
ti. weighing and pricing balances and the 
anti-monopoly bill. Mr. Fisk is now a can- 
d'date for the senate, having been unani- 
mously endorsed for the position by the sev- 
cral board committees 
has a clear field for the republican nomina- 
tion, and it is safe to prophesy that when 
the votes are counted on election day it will 
be Sen. Fisk. 


Michael H. Fitzgerald. 

It might be supposed that with Boston men 
and lawyers so numerous in the house a 
Boston lawyer must needs eryt himself to 
make any lasting impression, and yet it 


in his district, and, 


I 


= 
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will be conceded—quickest by third division 
members—that Michael H. Fitzgerald of the 
2d Suffolk district made just that sort of 
agreeable impression. Fitzgerald wis a 
first year member, too. Rep. Fitzgerald, for- 
tified by two terms in the Boston common 
council, found himself, in his first year on 
the hill, assigned to so busy a committee as 
that on election laws. With Robert Linn 
Luce of Somerville as pacemaker, election 
laws is no place for the idler. It was, there- 
fore, just the place for a Fitzgerald. The 
record shows that Fitzgerald of Boston was 
present at every meeting of the committee, 


and that he never failed to take some stand 
on every matter before it. Boston born, an 
alumnus of the Boston University law school, 
Mr. Fitzgerald is closely in touch with met- 
ropolitan affairs. He kept in close touch 
with matters affecting the city and its peo- 
ple and he never missed a roll call on one 
of them. Without apparently a special ef- 
fort, his close attention to duty attracted at- 
tention to him and he closed the session in 
excellent repute as a painstaking, conscien- 
tious legislator deserving well at the hands 
of his constituency. Mr. Fitzgerald is not of 
the spread-eagle, flapdoodle style of orator. 
Presenting a case before the house, his 
methods are of the modern court-room style, 
conversational, convincing, candid. 


Louis E. Flye. 

Louis HE. Flye of Holbrook, who repre- 
sents the 8th Norfolk district, is one of the 
promising young members of the house, 
who, at 26 years of age, gives every indica- 


of no 


as an orator 
His speech in favor of the 
“shoe machinery’’ bill and against the Unit- 
ed Shoe Machinery company was one of 
the best efforts of the session, in a memor- 
able debate, and marked him as a legisla- 


tion of development 
mean power. 


tor who would progress. He has a serious- 


* been of value. 
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ness of manner. beyond his years. To study 
his facial outlines one would remark that 
naturally he was cut out for the law. In 
debate he makes a keen analySis of the 
measure to which he is speaking and shows 
a ready grasp of its salient features. He 
was fitted at Thayer Academy and grad- 
uated from the Boston University Law 
School, a certificate of fitness all-powerful 
with the bar examiners. For five years 
while getting upon his feet, he served his 
town as its clerk. He did not make judici- 
ary this year, being new to the speaker and 
the house, but found his place on the com- 
mittee on public lighting with which he has 
done conscientious, painstaking work. Mr. 
Flye was interested in the bill for the con- 
solidation of gas and electric light companies 
which was sent to the next general court. 
With other town representatives he was 
not in sympathy with the bill for the pur- 
chase of gas and electric light plants by 
cities and towns. His committee had 28 
matters before it covering a wide range of 
subjects connected with public lighting, in 
all of which Rep. Flye was much inter- 
ested, but its work this year was lacking 
in the sensations which have characterized 
gas and electric light legislation in some 
former sessions. Two measures that reach- 
ed the govenor—one as to the engaging’ by 
the commissioners in other business, and 
the provision for salaries and expenses of 
the board—bore proof of the handiwork of 
the Holbrook representative. Mr. Flye is an 
active and energetic republican, one of the 
working members of the Norfolk club, a 
Mason, and a member of the Knights of 
Pythias. 


Clarence J. Fogg. 


One of the big, round, and jolly members 
of the house is Rep. Clarence J. Fogg of 


name is a misnomer 


whose : 
in that there is nothing hazy about the cap- 
tain’s perception when there is a darky in 


Newburyport, 


the woodpile under any bill. :If there was 
one subject more than another that en- 
gaged Mr. Fogg’s most devoted attention 
this session it was the succulent clam. He 
made herculean efforts for his friends in 
“Joppa,’’ the home of the clammers of Plum 
Island sound. No bill was reported having 
any reference to the bivalve but that Mr. 
Fogg saw to it that clams might be dug 
on the ‘Lord’s Day,’’ and that such pro- 
vision was inserted. But the member from 
Newburyport is also deeply interested in 
taxation, and, with counties beside, he has 
had a strenuous session, which exactly suits 
Rep. Fogg, who is never so happy as when 
there is plenty to do. He has been very 
loyal to the interests of Essex county and 
as chairman of the committee on counties 
on the part of the house his services have 
To Mr. Fogg,more than to 
anybody else is due the tact that the coun- 
ty does not stand more than 40 percent of 
the cost of maintaining of-its bridges, of 
which it was obliged to take on one or two 
additional this year. Ile was on the recess 
committee on taxation last year and is again 
on the composite tax commission which is 
to sit between sessions this summer and 
fall. The inheritance tax was his great 
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hobby and it is Mr. Fogg’s claim that the 
draft of the bill for that tax reported by 
the recess committee of last year was 
framed upon a general scheme which origi- 
nated with him. Possessed of great good 
humor, the love of a joke and the equanimit, 
to take one when perpetrated on himself, 
the ‘‘captain’’ is deservedly popular and has 
a host of friends, adding to his list with 
each session. He is a shoe cutter by occu- 
pation. Born in Newburyport in 1853, he 
was bred in its public schools from which 
he went to the bench. He served in the 
common council one year; was an alderman 
two years and came to the house of 1906 
when he was at once picked for the com- 
mittee on liquor law, upon which Mr. Fogg 
did his share for the 12 o’clock law and the 
passage of the Touraine bill. In all his 
legislative work he has been progressive. 
He is a Mason and a member of the United 
Workmen. 


Herbert M. Forristall. 


Folks who have an impression that the 
railroad man who goes to the legislature 
must needs wear the railroad collar will 
find food for thought in the record of Rep. 
Herbert M. Forristall, a Saugus democrat 
representing the 15th WEssex district. In 
railroad circles, Rep. Forristall is no less 


train 
the Boston & Maine Railroad. 
Troy, New Hampshire, and in his 48th year, 
Mr. Forristall has been a Boston & Maine 


a personage than the dispatcher of 


A native of 


telegrapher for a quarter of a century. And 
yet it will be difficult to find, in a careful 
study of the session, where he has ever tak- 
en the part of the publie service corporations 
as against what some are pleased to term 
the interests of the plain people. Why some 
of the daily journals failed to comment on 
this attitude of the Saugus representative 
is past finding out. Mr. Forristall was a 
careful legislator, as becomes the train dis- 
patcher. He avoided collisions. He made 
sure that the track was clear, and then he 
went ahead. lor 10 years he has served on 
the Saugus board of registrars and he h:s 
been honored by selection to the chairman- 


ship of that body. He was also on wile 
board of selectmen, serving for a time 
as chairman. He is a Mason and a 


member of the Royal Arcanum. Nobody 
heard him make any speeches, but nobody 
can find that he ever dodged a vote. Nor 
will it be found, in a most painstaking study 
of the record of 1907, that this Roston & 
Maine employe—perhaps official would be the 
better word—went out of his way even once 
to vote with the ‘‘railroad’’ crowd. In other 
words, here was a representative who left 
‘the Boston & Maine behind him every 
morning at the North Station, and who left 
the state house behind him when he went 
back to the key and the most serious, most 
responsible post in railroad service. A lit- 
tle sermon on “The Railroad Employe in the 


Legis¥ature,’? by Herbert M. Forristall, 
would be exceeded in interest just now 
only by a paper on “Fforristalls in the 


Legislature,” by Mr. Lucius Tuttle. 


Edward J. Fuller. 


Rep. Edward J. Fuller, republican, of Sha- 
ron is one of the first-year men in the legis- 
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lature who came equipped for fhe business 
of lawmaking from a long experience in the 
handling of town affairs. His knowledge of 
public business proved invaluable to him in 
the consideration of such matters as the 
proposed cancellation of the Boston & Al- 
bany lease to the New York Central and 
the fight between the New York, New Haven, 


& Hartford Railroad and the Boston & Al- 
bany as to which should get trackage rights 
in the city of Springfield. The committee on 
railroads was busier this year than for a 
number of years, and it is always one ol 
the hardest worked in the legislature. Any 
member of it who pays attention to things 
as the representative from Sharon did will 
have all that he can attend to. Mr. Fuller has 
for many years been a Jeader in the politics 
of his district. He is chairman of the repub- 
lican town committee of Sharon and recog- 
nized as one of the most faithful of party 
workers. For 10 years he has been selectman 
and overseer of the poor, and for nine years 
he has been assessor, Mr. Fuller is by occu- 
pation a farmer. He was born in Sharon, 
January 380, 1854, went to the local schools 
and when barely of age began to take an in- 
terest in the management of his town. But 
Mr. Fuller’s interest in the republican or- 
ganization is not confined to the 9th Norfolk 
representative district which sent him to 
the house. He is an influential member of 
the great Norfolk club which embraces pub- 
lic men in many parts of the state within 
its ranks. He is an Odd Fellow and a mem- 
ber of the Ancient Order of United Workmen. 


William F. Garcelon. 


who can be.a leader the first 
in the house can_ certainly 


The 
year he 


man 
serves 


lay claim to something besides luck. Rep. 
William F. Garcelon of Newton has in this 
respeet proved hinaself to be an exceptional 
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man. He was very well known in republi- 
can politics before his election to the house, 
having been prominent in a number of cam- 
paigns in the various districts of which the 
city of Newton is a part. Upon his entrance 
to the legislature he found an ample field in 
which to extend his popularity. Mr. Gar- 
celon is what they call in politics a good 
“mixer.’’ He knows how to keep along with 
the crowd and a little ahead of it without 
seeming to make any particular effort to 
do so. What is really wonderful about Mr. 
Garcelon’s success this year in the legisla- 
ture is that he was on the unpopu- 
lar house ways and means committee, 
which , is supp?sed to have oa con- 
science constantly on the alert to turn 
down the pet schemes of everybody. To the 
work of this committee Mr. Garcelon has 
devoted a great amount of time, and the 
money saved to the coffers of the common- 
wealth must be charged up to the patience 
and industry of the men who labored day 
after day with masses of figures on state 
finance. But the Newton man was promi- 
nent in practically all of the important mat- 
ters in the house. He made a notable 
speech on the public opinion bill, taking 
issue with Rep. Luce who led the fight for 


the measure. Mr. Garcelon represents the 
4th Middlesex district. He was born at 
Lewiston, Me., Cctober 24, 1868. He is a 


graduate of Bates college, class of 1890 and 
Harvard law school, 1895. He is secretary 
and treasurer of the Massachusetts club, 
secretary and treasurer of the Ward 7 Re- 
publican club of Newton, chairman of the 
republican 6th district counciiior committes, 
a member for eight years cf f° con- 
gressional district committee in the 12th dis- 
trict and a member of the 1st Middlesex sen- 
atorial committee. He is a member of the 
board of overseers of Bates college, a mem- 
ber of the board of directors of the Hunne- 
well club and a member of the executive 
committee of the Newton club. 


Leonard F. Gaskill. 


Not many men can boast of having served 
once in the house and then of having had 


the honor of being sent back 27 years after- 
wards. But that is precisely the experience 
of Rep. Leonard F. Gaskill of Mendon, who 
represents the 9th Worcester district. Heserved 
in the House in 1881, and was then a mem- 
ber of the committee on mercantile affairs. 
Business interests kept him too busy to hold 
public oftice since until last year, when he 
was persuaded to go back to the legislature 
again, In the old days Mr. Gaskill came from 
Blackstone, of which he was town treasurer. 
This year he has served on the committee on 
agriculture and | labor. His experience 
as a farmer and as a dealer in cat- 
a: made him an extremely valuable 
vember of this committee. One per- 
plexing problem came up and that 
was the fixing of the standard of milk. 
It was a question that puzzled the legisla- 
ture not a little, although practical men in 
the general court, like Mr. Gaskill, had no 
difficulty with it. Mr. Gaskill was formerly 


manager for Swift & Company in Phil- 
adelphia. He was born in Mendon, 
January 3, 1848, and received his ed- 


ucation in the public schools. He served 
in the civil war as first lieutenant of Co. 


B, 25th Massachusetts. He has been se- 
lectman, collector and a member of the 
school committee in the town of Mendon. In 
Worcester county politics Mr. Gaskill is 
known as one of the staunchest of repub- 
licans. He was a member of the republi- 
can county committee for six years and he 
is at present treasurer of the republican 
town committee. At the present time Mr. 
Gaskill is treasurer and collector of the 
town. He is a Mason. 


Joseph A. Gauthier. 

A young attorney from the hustling city 
of New Bedford was acclaimed at the close 
of the session as a living witness to the dis- 
cernment and good judgment of the republi- 
can party in its policy of recognition to the 
French-Canadian voter of Massachusetts. 
The French-Canadian is a power in the 
Commonwealth, as he is, indeed, in most 
of the Northern New England states. And, 
so long as he brings forward young men of 
the type of Joseph A. Gauthier, he not only 


deserves but he will have recognition. Rep. 
Gauthier presented himself for his first term 
in the legislature. He is an attorney. Speak- 
er Cole sent him to judiciary, most import- 
ant of house committees. Gauthier made 
good. He came unscathed through all the 
bitter talk that was engendered in the con- 
test over shoe machinery, convinced the 
legislature of his good intentions, was faith- 
ful in his committee work, stoutly indepen- 
dent in his voting—without boasting about 
it,—and, in a word, made a record that must 
commend itself to the observant folks at 
home. The New Bedford man is not yet 30 
years old. He was born in 1878 at Berthier- 
ville in the Province of Quebec, attended the 
public schools in the states and went back 
to Joliet College to complete his education, 
taking up the law. He has been very suc- 
cessful in his practise. Rep. Gauthier is a 
member of the Republican Club of Massa- 
chusetts, the Franco-American Club, the 
Foresters of America and the French Sharp- 
shooters of New Bedford. 


George A. Giles. 

Rep. George A. Giles of Cambridge, who 
represents the 2d Middlesex district, is one 
of the men who have been very prominent in 
the debates of the house this year. This is 
Mr. Giles’ first term in the legislature, but 
he did not come without experience, having 
served for three years in the Cambridge 
common council, two years of which he was 
president. Mr. Giles is a clear, forceful talk- 
er. One matter in which he showed much in- 
terest was the veterans’ retirement bill, in 
favor of which he spoke. He reported for the 
ways and means committee the bill under 
which Cambridge and her sister towns are 
to spend $125,000, for the improvement of 
Alewife Brook. The committee on ways and 
means is one of the most important in the 
whole legislature, which may be understood 
when one remembers that it supervises the 
entire financial expenditure of the _ state. 
To this committee every matter involving fi- 
nance is sent, and its members must all be 
men of experience in the handling of busi- 
ness in order to carry on the work. Speak- 
er Cole selected Mr, Giles because he had 
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been informed as to the capacity of the Cam- 
bridge man. And. the speaker made no mis- 
take. Mr. Giles was born August 4, 1875, at 
Apalachin, New York state. He was grad- 
uated from Harvard college in 1898. Since 
then he has been engaged in the real estate 


business. Today he manages one of the 
largest real estate offices in his city. He is 


a director in the citizens’ trade association 


of Cambridge and a trustee of the Cambridge 
hospital. He is also a member,of the Cam- 
bridge Republican club and a member of the 
republican ward and city committee. He be- 
longs to the Masons, Odd Fellows and Red 
Men. 


Edward Gilmore. 


KRdward Gilmoré of Brockton, reached the 
legislature this year from the 9th Plymouth 
district, is the type of a democrat who is a 
eredit to his party. It must be confessed 
that the democrats from the cities are gen- 
erally young men who are a bit immature. 
Thus, justly or unjustly, again and again the 
feeling arises, when they ask for the atten- 
tion of the house, that they are playing for 
politics or something of that sort. Mr. Gil- 
more, on the contrary, has shown during his 
year of service a stability and dignity of 
purpose in all his moves which has resulted 
™m his being given a place in the councils o} 
the house which he would otherwise not have 
had. It can be said that the disposition of 
the house to regard him seriously was shown 
at the very beginning, when he was appoint- 


ed to a place on the committee on roads 
and bridges, one of the committees which 


first year democrats do not make as a rule. 
He also has to his credit one of the most 
interesting hearings which the joint commit- 
tee on rules had when it gave him a hearing 
on his project for the addition to the legis- 
lative machinery of an information depart- 
ment modelled after the Wisconsin idea, 
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where employes would help the members to 
prepare data on big public matters. While 
the committee did not see its way clear to 
help the project he was informed that the 
matter deserved attention. On labor mat- 
ters Mr, Gilmore has been a persistent and 
steadfast advocate for the protection of the 
rights of labor men. He was born in Brock- 
ton in 1867 and is a grocer. He was an al- 
derman for five years and a member of the 
democratic state committee for eight years. 
He is a member of the A. O. H., the K. C., 
the M. C. O. F., and the Emmett, Hoffman 
and Massasoit Clubs. 


Frank W. Goodwin. 

Rep. Frank W,. Goodwin of Marblehead 
Was very much in the lime light this year*’as 
one of the youngest men in the house, but 
he has for two years represented the 16th 
Hssex district, as a member of the commit- 
tee on fisheries and game. This year Speaker 
Cole, in recognfion of his ability, made him 
chairman of this comittee, charged with the 
duty of considering all the matters touching 
upon hunting and fishing. One of the fea- 
tures of the work of that committee this 
year was the reporting of the new law rela- 
tive to the sale of lobsters. In permit- 
ting the sale of shorts the new law com- 
pletely reversed the policy of the common- 
wealth, and Chairman Goodwin was one of 


those who devoted a large amount of time 
to. the framing of the law. The fisheries 


and game committee was one of the first 
to discharge all of the bills upon its list. 
Mr. Goodwin has long been identified with 


the republican district. He is 


party of his 
an active member of the Republican Club of 


Marblehead. He was born there October 25, 
1876, attended the schools in the town and 
attended the Massachusetts College of Phar- 
macy, from which he was graduated in 1900. 
Since then he has been in the drug busi- 
ness, Upon his election to the house in 1906 


he beeame clerk of the committee of which 
he is now chairman, and was one of the 
busiest men on the committee. Mr. Goodwin 
is a Mason and a member of the Order of 
United American Mechanics. He is .a 
clear, logical speaker and frequently takes 
port in the debates of the house, when he 


wields a strong influence, 


Thomas J. Grady. 

It his defeat by Edward P. Barry for the 
democratic place in the executive council left 
any sore spots in Rep. Thomas F. Grady of 
the 6th Boston ward, they were not discern- 
ible when Mr. Grady returned to the house 
at the opening of the session to take up the 
work of his fifth term on Beacon Hill. Nor 
were they evident at any later date. Which 
naturally leads to the inference that they 
were non-existent. Rep. Grady will try 
again for the council. His friends say that 
this time he will be successful. He was a 
member of the house last year when the 
lamented ‘Big Mike’ Sullivan passed over 
to the Great Beyond, House and senate 
chose Mr. Grady to succeed hen and the 
member from the ‘‘Dear Old’ North end 
filled out the unexpired term. Then, beat- 
en by Editor Barry of the South Boston 
Inquirer, Grady came hack to the house. 
Thomas J. Grady is a man of individuality. 


don’t like him. 
years in 


You either like him or 
Mostly, you like him. In 


you 
his five 


the house he has served on most of the 
sought after committees, from ways and 
means to judiciary. He is a leader of the 


the Boston democracy, 
the democratic 
he has never 


when party lines 


Fitzgerald group of 


Perhaps he may be called 
in a large sense, for 
show the way 


leader, 
failed to 


were about to be drawn tight on a pending 
measure. Rep. Grady was born at Newport, 
R. I., in 1877. He attended St. Muary’s 
school, and then, realizing that he must go 


out and get the money if he was going to 
live according to the Newport standards, 
he came to 3oston, finished at Boston 


College and moved across town to the Bos- 


ton University law school. Having been 
away from. office and practise for six 
months of every year since 1902 he is still 


degrees removed from a cottage by 
The Boston leader is a power in de- 
bate, a man of nimble wit and a cheerful 
mixer. He has. in fact, all the acknow!l- 
edged attributes for success in metropoli- 
tin politics. And from toes to his finger 
tips Grady of Boston is a metropolitan. 


William J. Graham. 

This is a likeness of a young legislator 
who came to the house of representatives for 
his fourth term, backed in a matter of local 
interest by practically the unanimous sup- 
port of his city, who failed for a second time 


some 
the sea. 


to get what-he was after and who says that, 
regardless, the battle will go on. Rep. Wil- 


liam J. Graham, democrat, represents the 
8th Essex district. All Lawrence wants a 


safe-guard across the Merrimac river above 
the dam of one of the cotton mills. Canoes 
have. been carried over the dam; lives have 
been lost,. City government, the local pul- 
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pit and the local press join with Graham in 
the demand for protection. The cotton mill 
says ‘no,’ and the safeguard is not yet. 
“But soon” says the undaunted Graham. 
“Nor soon,’’ says the cotton mill. Last year 
Graham got a “safeguard” bill through the 
house, saw it go to the senate and saw it 
killed there by a tie vote. This year there 
was manoeuvring. The committee on mer- 
ecantile affairs got the bill, held a hearing on 
it and then reported in the senate that the 
hearing hadn’t been advertised. For one 
reason and another the bill was ruled off 
the turf. Representatives of the textile com- 
pany labored again with excellent result. “T 
am learning more every year,’ Says Gra- 
ham. Rep. Graham knows Lawrence and the 
needs of Lawrence like a book. He was born 
in the city by the Spickett in 1873. He at- 
tended Phillips Andover Academy, as all 
right-minded Lawrence youth like to do, and 
subsequently studied at Tufts Medical. He 
is a Knight of Columbus. Lawrence sent 
him to the common council from 1896 to 
1900 and since 1904 has religiously sent him 
to the house of representatives year after 
year. Lawrence, in fact, may be said to 
have the Graham habit. yood habits, after 
all, are quite as easily acquired as bad 
ones. 


Albert F. Grant. 


While it is often the boast of those who 
witch legislation that the Massachusetts 
house of representatives is a non-partisan 
body, yet it is a fact that there is plenty of 
work there for good party men, no matter 
on which side of the political fence then 
lot may be cast. When the man who comes 
down is furthermore fitted by past experi- 
ence to sense matters out as they really are 
he reaches at once a standing. Albert F. 
Grant of Lowell is a first class example of 
how this. works out. A member of the re- 
publican city committee of Lowell for six 
years he has been able to appreciate at 
first hand the demands of the hour and meet 
them without any urging. His whole dis- 
trict has profited by this and when Lowell 
matters have been reached he has secured 
the attention of the entire house. This 
showed only a short time before the close 
of the session when Lowell people wanted 
matters fixed up in relation to the South 
Common. It required a suspension of the 
rules and Mr. Grant was one of the men 
who came to the front and helped to secure 
the suspension of rules. In the committee 
on cities, of which he has been a member, 
he has also been able to do considerable 
for his section, for there have been a num- 
ber of Lowell measures up for consideration 
—for the appointment of assessors by the 


the 
grounds, the Lowell license commission mat- 
ter and the plan for the election of the su- 


mayor for control of publie burial 


perintendent of streets hy the people. His 
work in favor of the bill for the better 
ventilation of the Lowell Textile school was 
also deserving of attention. Mr. Grant was 
born in Lowell in 1872 and was educated 
there in the publie schools. He is in the 
dry goods business. He was a member of 
the republican city committee for six years 
and of the board of aldermen for two years, 
being chairman one year. He was also a 


member of the committee on printing this 
year. 


George D. Green. 


George D. Green of Ludlow, represent- 
ing the 2d Hampden district, is a hard head- 
ed business man of the kind of experience 
that fits a man to pass on legislative prob- 
lems, and has made a record in his first 
year in his action on pending matters that 
is just the kind most respected by a dis- 
trict such as his, composed of 14 conserva- 
tive towns, which include many prosperous 
industries. As a member of the committee 
on banks and banking he has given the state 
especially valuable service, his cons2rva- 
tism and banking experience doing much to 
bring about the attitude of that committee 
this year that it would not permit any has- 
ty changes in banking laws, such as were 
proposed in great numbers. Mr. Green was 
deeply interested in the milk standard bill, 
doing his work among fellow members ef 
the house in preparation for the time the 
bill reached there. The senate friends of 
the bill failed to get it out of that body and 
over to the house so this work was largely 
lost, but thie kind of work is likely to have 


its effect in the next session, when the 
attempt will be made again, in behalf of 
the milk producers. Just one bill Mr. 
Green was asked by his section to }put 


througn, the 
face of vigorous opposition, at the very 
beginning of the session. That was the meas- 
ure to place the town of Wilbraham under 
the jurisdiction of the district court at Palin- 
er. He also did his share in behalf of the 
Agawam rip-rapping bill. Mr. Green was 
born in Chicopee, 1846, has been a farmer 
and a lumberman, and is vice-president of 
the Ludlow Savings bank. He is a Mason 
and a republican, 


and he put that through in 


Lyman W. Griswold. 


This has been a year of considerable ac- 
tivity for Rep. Lyman W. Griswold of 
Greenfield, and he can point to many acts 
now on the statute books which he drew 
and helped to make into law. His big 
measure was the anti-discrimination | bill. 
which he introduced for the independent oil 
men of the western part of the state. His 
fight on that measure was practically all 
hefore the committee on mercantile affairs, 
and once the committee became convinced 
of the justice of the demand, Rep. Griswold 
did not have to worry much about the sit- 
uation in the house. Several bills of 
Franklin county interest he took his part 
in putting through. For the purpose ot 
getting some legislation to further protect 
farm crops from the depredations of deer, 
he obtained appointment to the committee 
on fisheries and game, and drew the law 
which was signed by the governor to per- 
mit farmers to s100t deer caught eating 
crops. The bill to prevent making crimi- 
nals of farmers who help out their neigh- 
bors in doctoring sick horses was drafted 
by him, and he deserves much of the credit 
for its passage. The fight on the Conway 
bill found him ready to help, and all dur- 
ing the early part of the session he was 
one of those who worked up the sentiment 
for the measure. Another bill which he 


obtained is one of great interest to towns 
all over the state, for under the title of a 
Greenfield bill, it is a bill to permit any 
town to establish a board of survey. As 
house chairman of the committee on public 
health, Rep. Griswold has done his share 
in general legislation, reporting many of 
the measures of large importance put in 
from that committee this session, notably 
the bill to establish state health districts. 
He was born in Watkins, N. Y., October 16, 


~ 


1869, is an attorney, a former captain in the 
militia, a Mason, and has served the town 
of Greenfield on its school committee eight 
years. 


James A. Gunn. 

Franklin county delegation in the 
house has been composed mostly of 
new members, but it has had all the old 
time and long standing prestige and suc- 
cess of delegations from this county—one 
of the smallest counties in the state, yet one 
of the most effective in legislating. Rep. 
James A. Gunn of Montague, of the 3d 
Franklin district, has contributed much to 
the standing of the county’s representation 
this year. He had taken from the files at 
the opening of the session the bill to make 


The 
1907 


Sugar Loaf in Deerfield a state reservation, 
and he directed the hot fight that was made 
on this bill at the end of the session, the 
liveliest fight of all those on harbor and 
public land bills which the house ways and 
means committee did not see fit to provide 
money for. Another bill he introduced was 
the veterinary bill, to permit farmers to 
doctor their neighbors’ horses without mak- 
ing criminals of themselves. This bill was 
threatened with destruction more than once, 
but Mr. Gunn was able long before the end 
of the session to point to it as a law on the 
statute books. Another bill in which he took 
a prominent interest is the bill to permit 
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‘Martin T. Hall by name. 


farmers to kill deer which are caught de- 
stroying crops. On the committee on banks 
and banking he did efficient work, and on 
many general matters he took much inter- 
est, especially on the savings bank insur- 
ance bill. On this measure he represented 
and did much work in behalf of the bank- 
ing men who did not believe that the sav- 
ings banks business could with perfect safe- 
ty be complicated with insurance business. 
Mr. Gunn was born in Montague in 1848. 
He is a graduate of Wesleyan Academy, a 
retired grocer, and a_ successful banking 
man. He served in the house in 1882 on 
the committee on elections. He is a Mason 
and a republican. 


William F. Haggerty. 


The house, in spite of its disposition at 
times to‘ affect the blase, has a lot of ad- 
miration for the self-made man whose hand- 
iwork is of the kind which bears inspection. 
It is not apt, perhaps, to show it much in 
the house sesions, but in the reading room, 
where the fates of men are really de- 
cided, one easily picks up from the strain of 
talk the real points of appreciation which 
strike the members as a whole. Rep. Wil!- 


liam F. Haggerty of Webster, in tne 7th 
Worcester district, is one who has been so 
selected. Haggerty has had to fight his own 
way in the world and the ability which he 
has shown is appreciated by the whole town, 
as well as by the members of the legislature. 
Haggerty fills in a niche as a conservative 
democrat. He is a loyal party man and yet 
with fine distinction he always conducts him- 
self so that no cry of rabid partisanship can 
be raised against him. Haggerty, first of 
all, regards himself as the representative 
of the town of Webster, and the interests of 
that community come first with him. Par- 
ty politics is secondary in his case. It 
was because of his ambition to safe-guard 
the town that he let go by a very flattering 
hint that he could have a place on the judi- 
ciary committee to take a place on the com- 
mittee on towns instead, and his presence 
there was of considerable advantage to his 
neighborhood. During the past session he 
has come to be known as one of the demo- 
erats to be considered in the whole govern- 
ing of the house and this is a pretty lit- 
tle distinction in itself. Mr. Haggerty was 
born in Woburn in 1872, and was educated 
in the public schools. He early took up his 
residence in Webster and there he was 
recognized with a position in the postoffice 
department. It was while working for his 
living that he studied law and was admitted 
to the bar. He has been selectman in the 
town and there are many who believe he 
has a senatorial opportunity gradually open- 
ing before him. Besides serving on towns he 
was also a member of the committee on bills 
in third reading. He is a member of the 
Knights of Columbus, the A. O. H., and the 
Foresters of America. 


Martin T. Hall. 


When the session began the veterans in 
the reporters’ gallery looked the house over 
earefully, as usual, for new timber. They 
soon spied a young democrat from Natick, 
He looked almost 


too good to be true. They looked him up. 
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They found he was a lawyer, and that made 
them uneasy. Then they learned that he 
was also a newspaper man—not a journalist, 
but just a plain newspaper man—and they 
breathed easier. They left Mr. Hall to his 
fate, confident that he would measure up 
12 inches to the foot and give a good ac- 
count of himself. They were not disappoint- 
ed. Republicans might study the record of 


Rep. Hall of Natick and find some things 
in it that are not to their liking, his cham- 
pionship of direct nominations, for instance 
or of the public opinion bill. But that 
wouldn’t worry or annoy Mr. Hall half so 
much as a two-column unqualified endorse- 
ment of his legislative record by Henry Cab- 
ot Lodge and the republican state commit- 
tee. Queer? Remember that Rep. Hall is 
a newspaper man, and accustomed to stand- 
ing up in his shoes. The young Natick man 
—he is only 30—is a native of the district 
that sent him to the legislature for his first 
term. He was graduated from its public 
schools, from Harvard and from the Har- 
vard Law School. He fought against giving 
trolley companies the right to send express 
trains through the streets of a community 
without .its permission, and Natick loves 
him for that, too. In fact, Natick is more, 
than likely to ask him to come back to the 
hill again. And Martin Hall is quite likely 
to agree. 


Harry H. Ham. 
Harry H. Ham of Dorchester came to the 
house of representatives this past year as 
the delegate of the 20th Suffolk district, in 


the great and general court. He is one of 
the youngest members ever elected from 
that section of the great city of Boston to 
serve the people on Beacon Hill, but the 
hill has never seen a more dignified or pop- 
ular representative in the history of Dor- 
chester itself. Mr. Ham’s principal work 
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was performed as a member of the commit- 
tee on bills in third reading, although he 
was also a member of the committee on 
printing. The latter committee was unusual- 
ly busy this year, however, because of tne 
awarding of the contract for the state print- 
ing, and many exciting hearings and execu- 
tive sessions were held before the matter 
was finally disposed of to the general sat- 
isfaction of all parties concerned. But as a 
student of the law—since the close of the 
session admitted to the bar—the young Dor- 
chester man was given particular prominence 
on the other committee. The committee on 
bills in third reading is one of the most 
important of the entire legislature. Every 
measure which is enacted into law has to 
pass under the scrutiny of this committee, 
which has the authority to recommend any 
kind of amendment within the scope of the 
petition under which the bill is considered. 
It was a distinct tribute to the ability of 
Rep. Ham that he was placed on this com- 
mittee, and the testimony of his associates 
goes to show that he did not shirk the re- 
sponsibility thus placed upon him. He made 
few speeches during the year, although on 
the few occasions when he addressed the 
house he showed marked ability as an ora- 
tor and a thorough knowledge of his subject. 
His chief bid for the attention of the house 
was during the debate on the district op- 
tion bill. As the petitioner for this leg- 
islation he presented his side of the case in 
an able manner, and that he did not secure 
the support of the majority of the members 
was not due to the fact that his cause did 
not have adequate representation. It is to 
be expected that the district which gave 
him his first election will see to it that he is 
returned next year, when much more is to 
be looked for from him. He was born in 
Boston, March 16, 1888, was educated at the 
public schools and graduated from Dart- 
mouth in the class of 1905. He is a member 
of the Sons of Veterans, Masons and A, O. 
U. W. 


Portus B. Hancock. 


Somehow or other, when you look over the 
gallery and out at Rep. Portus B. Hancock 
of Brockton you can think of but one expres- 


sion that will fill the need of the moment. 
If here isn’t ‘‘the noblest Roman of them 
all,’”” where can that individual be found? 
And particularly when he is fighting for a 
$125 bounty for Joseph Warren and that oth- 
er East Bridgewater veteran of the civil war 
who went off to the front confident that some 
day they would cash in the $125 bounty that 
they say East Bridgewater promised them. 
“Port” Hancock thinks they ought to have 
it, and. that the state ought to give it to 
them. He saw the bounty bills pass both 
houses this year, jand his heart almost 
snapped when Gov. Guild returned them to 
the house without his approval. In other 
words, with a veto. Rep. Hancock is him- 
self a member of the Grand Army of the 
Republic. Although thus linked with the 
past, and although he has passed the’ three 
score years and ten of the psalmist, he is 
anything but an old fogy. For he is also a 
member of the Knights of Pythias, the Im- 
proved Order of Red Men, and the Indepen- 
dent Order of Odd Fellows. And his con- 
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stant companions are tender 
from 30 to 40 and thereabouts. Asking noth- 
ing for himself, ‘‘Port’’ thinks that every 
other veteran who failed to get a bounty 
should now be politely requested to step up 
to the state treasurer’s desk and take some 
of it home with him. He is not in touch 
with Gov. Guild on this subject. Nor on oth- 
ers, for Hancock is a democrat, and pr-r-roud 


juveniles of 


of it! Rep. Hancock is the one, only and 
original daddy of the Brockton ship canal 
project. He has just completed his seventh 


term in the house. This year he served on 
the committee on military affairs, where he 
could give his two little bounty measures a 


friendly shove, and on the committee on 
public charitabile affairs, where he could 
do other goodly deeds in a broader way. 


Hancock thinks Brockton should be the capi- 
tal of New lWngland, and Brockton thinks 
well of Hancock. And there you are. 


Horace D. Hardy. 


Next to the man who is the son of rich 
parents the man who is the son of an able 
father has the hardest sort of a row to hoe. 
When such a man pulls through an elective 
office with credit to himself he is deserving 
of double commendation. That is just what 
Rep. Horace D. Hardy, son of Judge Hardy, 
has done during the past session of the 
legislature. It was his first session and it 
was also a session particularly full of op- 
portunities for all sorts of blunders. His 
appointment on the constitutional amend- 
ments and street railway committees also 
doubled up the opportunity for mistakes. 
But with the skill of a trained legislator 
he carefully steered around the rocks and 
obstructions and ended the year with the re- 
spect of all. Hardy took a positive stand on 
street railway matters which came. before 
his committee. Arlington people particu- 
larly would have profited by the passage of 
the joint use of tracks bill and for that 
reason he gave time and energy to secur- 
ing its passage. On other Jocal matters he 
was also a steady upholder of the desires 
of his constituents. Mr. Flardy was born 
in Arlington in 1877.. He was educated in the 
public and graduated. from Dart- 
mouth in 1899. He also graduated from the 
Harvard Taw school and was admitted to 
the bar. Jle served on the republican town 
committee three years, part of the time as 


schools 


secretary. Hevris a member of the Psi Up- 
silon and Sphinx and the Suffolk Bar Asso- 
eiation. 


William H. 1. Hayes. 


The passing: of William H. T. 
ly after the close of the legislature was one 
of the saddest things of the entire year. Mr. 
Hayes began the year in a shattered state of 
health and for weeks during the session he 
lay at death’s door. When he did reappear 
at the state house it was only for a day and 
he was a mere shadow of himself, and col- 
lapsed before the day was out. Yet because 
he was “Bill’’ Hayes, because he had in 
him a dogged spirit of holding on, because he 
was clear grit all the way’through, it can be 
truly said that his death came as a great 
shock. It was known that he was a sick 
man, that he would have a hard time but 


Hayes short-- 


the whole legislature felt that in the end he 
would revive and they looked forward to his 
appearance another year. The passing of 
Mr. Hayes removes one of the last of a dis- 
tinct Yankee type from the field. A mere 
boy when he enlisted for the civil war he 
won his title of Old Hundred during that 
gloomy period because of his very solemn 
expression at a time when he was up to 
some deed of daring and fun. He was a 
natural humorist and men who served with 
him at that period said that his jokes were 
as much a part of his general bearing as 
his ability to work.. Yet while he had so 
strong a sense of humor it was Yankee wit 
in every way, dry, snapping and sharp, and 
he used it without stint. He saw the hum- 
orous side before almost anything else. It 
was the practice at times to hint that this 
represented the limit of his achievements, 
but a survey of what he has done, dis- 
proves such stateme7its. Humor had become 
such a familiar toté in his hands that he 
used it as a weapon of offense and defense, 
and those who crossed him in debate learned 
to dread the sharp sallies which punctured 
their fondest aspirations in a way that even 
the most profound thundering would never 
have reached. To discuss his personality a 
little more, the dominant feature of his 
whole career was his spirit of loyalty. Once 
# man came inside the ring of friendship 
with Hayes he need have no fear as to the 
result. ‘‘Bill’’ Hayes’ werd was always as 
zood as his bond. He was never a faint- 
hearted supporter and once he had taken a 


stand a concrete wall could not be more firm. 
lie showed this in one of the few big 
things which he aimed for and lost, namely, 
the erection by the state of a statue to Ben- 
jamin F. Butler. He-regarded Gen. But- 
ler as a much-abused man, one deserving of 
credit from the entire state and the fight 
which he made for his recognition will long 
be remembered. He early saw that it was 
a lost cause and compromises were offered 
to him, but he would not consider them. He 
stood his ground until the bill was lost and 
no one ever heard a word of regret from him 
on that score. He had business ability 
which was far above the ordinary. Through 
his long years of service he had mastered 
all the rules and theories of state govern- 
ment, and no man could catch him napping. 
For a long time he maintained, almost alone, 
what is now well admitted, that the state 
was spending too much money and that 
a halt would have to be called. ater de- 
velopments show a whole state aroused to 
that belief. The new members of the house 
of this past session will never realize how 
much they lost through his absence. The 
older men will never tire of trying to tell 
them. Mr. Hayes was born in Boston in 
1848, and was educated in the public schools. 
When a mere boy he enlisted for the civil 
war. In his later life he became a manu- 
facturer of cigars. He held a number of 
positions in the city government and began 
to come to the house in 1898. He was a 
director of the Home Guarantee Insurance 
company, and the Middlesex Trust company. 
He was a member of the Odd Fellows, 
Knights of Pythias, Red Men and the G. A. 
15% 


Andrew F. Healy. 


Rep. Andrew F. Healy of Holyoke, of the 
9th Hampden district, served his second 
year this session. As an earnest, conscien- 
tious, investigatfhng member he obtained 
the confidence of his fellow memobers in his 
first terni and he has had the confidence 
of the 1907 house also. While he has not 
attempted to impress his views’ contin- 
ually on the house by speaking on the floor, 
he has had decided views on most of the 
questions that have arisen, and has dis- 
played considerable independence in his 


voting. He is one of the Total Abstinence 
society young democrats of the house, who 
have for years been more influential and suc- 
along 


cessful sound temperance lines than 


have the professional temperance leaders of 
organizations such as the Anti-Saloon league. 
his year, as last year, he has devoted con- 
siderable study to the questions involving 
industrial insurance that have come up. 
As an experienced insurance man, he has 
worked for measures that will enable the 
}oor to obtain insurance along the lines of 


industrial insurance, without bearing such 
burdens as they have carried with some 


companies. In the committee on counties 
he has taken an active part, especially on 
the Cambridge registry of deeds bill. Holy- 
cke matters naturally have interested him, 
and he did his full share of the work in be- 
half of the Holyoke ice bill and the bill to 
make the river navigable at Holyoke. He 
wis born in Ireland in 1878, is a Forester, a 
Llibernian and a member of the Total Ab- 
stinence society. 


John J. Higgins. 


The bucket-siop bill and the shoe machin- 
ery bill are the two big legislative monu- 
ments which Rep. John J. Higgins of Som- 
erville left behind him at the close of this 
session. It is not often given to any one 
man to be closely identified with two meas- 
ures of so great importance, and it is to his 
credit that, notwithstanding the size of the 
two issues, there is not a man who can say 
that John Higgins, because of these two 
measures, shirked his duty in matters of 
routine. As a rule the man with a big bill 
to handle is a rather dangerous individual. 
Taken up with the fortunes of his particular 
bill, he sacrifices his entlre year to an at- 
tempt to keep it in shape and to advance it. 
This is just the sort of a man who, for the 
sake of getting one bill through, pledges 
himself right and left on a score of others, 
and the good accomplished by the particular 
measure is often far outweighed by the harm 
done by the others, to the net loss of the 


state. In Higgins’ case, however, the 
two campaigns were won on their merits. 


It is true that around both there clustered a 
large amount of hysterical interest, but Hig- 
gins asked no favor of any man on that 
basis. In the committee room and on the 
floor of the house he maintained that mem- 
bers should vote in favor of these bills be- 
cause, as he believed, they were right. He 
never raised the point that it might be a 


matter of policy, or that a vote for his bills” 


would be met on the other side by votes to 
be cast by him in favor of other measures. 
Higgins is one of those rare men for whom 
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the clock always strikes suecess: The center 
of a number of sharp campaigns, in which 
he upheld his position, he left the house with 
the respect of the entire membership. Yet 
his beginning was modest. Last year he 
sat, not quietly but studiously, in the house, 
and it was not till near the close of the 
session that he took the floor. When he did 
the result of his quiet observation and study 
was made apparent. He advanced steadily 
along a logical line of argument and won a 
victory. He came back to the house last 
session with the old members ready to recog- 
nize his arrival. The speaker was one of 
the first to extend to him a proper greeting 


with appointments on judiciary and con- 
stitutional amendments, being made chair- 


man of the latter. He has always had in 
him that legislative sense which it is harder 
to administer than the judicial power, though 
the justices on the bench may deny it. A 
clear, steady talker, John Higgins never yet 
spoke for anything he did not believe in or 
against anything which he did not think de- 
served to be attacked. Towards the last of 
the session he became a bit involved on the 
merger matter but that was a case where, 
though his reasoning may have been wrong, 
no question could be raised as to the manner 
in which he had reached the conclusions in 


question. Another very important bill, the 
warehouse receipt act, owed its passage 
to the personal efforts of Mr. Higgins, in 
spite of the opposition of Sens. Taft and 
Riley. Mr. Higgins was born in Bos- 


ton in 1865. He was educated in the pub- 
lie schools and then began fighting as he 
has had to fight for everything which he 


has gained. He went to Phillips-Exeter and 
the Hlarvard Law school and was admitted to 
the bar. He was elected an alderman in the 
city of Somerville three years and served 
as president of the board one year. He isa 
Knight Templar, a 32d degree Mason, and a 
member of the Home Circle and the Elks. 


Thomas F. Higgins. 

One of the younger first-year democrats 
who ‘‘made good” in the halls of legisla- 
tion during the recent session was Ltep. 
Thomas F. Higgins of Fall River, who look- 
ed after the interests of the 9th Bristol dis- 
trict. Perhaps the secret of his ‘‘making 
good”? can be found in the fact that he had 
made his mark in his own city before he 
came to the hill. Then, too, the fact that 
he won his election on the democratic ticket 
in a district which has heretofore elected 
republicans with great regularity gave him 
a standing right at the beginning of the 
year which argued well for his success as 
the session wore on. All this may be re- 
sponsible for his appointment to the com- 
mittee on taxation. Of all the committees of 
the legislature none had more important work 
to perform during the session of 1907 than 
did this one. The report of the special re- 
cess committee of last year had to be di- 
gested, the chaff culled from the wheat, 
and some recommendations made which 
would be of value to the state from a finan- 
cial standpoint. That special committee’s 
report was not received with any great de- 
gree of unanimity when it came in, and the 
fact that the committee of this year was 
able to frame-up a direct inheritance tax, 
With all the uncertainty which prevailed 
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as to the best manner of going at the idea, 
is indeed to be registered on the credit side 
of every member of that committee, in the 
deliberations of which the young lawyer 
from Fall River played an important part. 
But outside of the taxation committee room, 
his influence was felt to good advantag 

Coming from a city like his, Higgins had an 
obligation imposed upon him to, look after 
the interests of the laboring people, who 
form such a large percentage of his con- 


stituency. That part of his work was at- 
tended to with the same thoroughness that 
was seen by the members of his own partic- 
ular committee. It is not always the pro- 
fessional ‘“‘labor’? man who is best. able to 
judge of the needs of the working man. 
Many times even the lawyer, who is not 
supposed to work with his hands, is fully 
equal to the task. The lawyer works with 
his head, and headwork is quite as essen- 
tial in the halls of legislation as it is any- 
where else. There has been some talk of 
the nomination of Higgins as the senatorial 
candidate of his party this fall. Whether 
he decides to go into the larger field or 
prefers to go back to his law practice, which 
is steadily growing, he will be remembered 
by his associates at the state house as an 


able, agreeable and conscientious member 
of the house of 1907. He was born in Berk- 
leyon Ra Tee October: 2,. 1880, 


William P. Higgins. 


From South Boston a batch of pretty able, 
clean, well-educated representatives are be- 


ing sent to Beacon Hill of late years. Wil- 
liam P. Higgins of Ward 14 is a good exam- 
ple of the newer type. Born in South Bos- 
ton, he was educated at the University of 
Notre Dame and at the Harvard Law school, 
after which he secured admission to the bar. 
There is nothing of the jingo about him, and 
and he is the kird of a man who asks no 


‘was a 
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favors, though he may freely give them. 
That the legislature as a whole is ready to 
recognize men of this type was well evi- 
denced at the very beginning, when the 
speaker gave him an appointment on the 
committee of legal affairs, which this year 
has an unusually large docket of matters 
for its consideration. Yet while so equipped 
in an educational way, Mr. Higgins has not 
lost any feeling of loyalty for men who work 
with their hands and earn their livelihood 
by the sweat of their brow. His feeling is 
that labor matters should be settled by 
proper legislation and thus he was always 
anxious and willing in the discussion of all 
labor man- matters to vote for any advanc- 
es which might be made to better the cause 
of the workingmen. In cases when bills 
were up which especially effected the inter- 
ests of labor men and city employes in Bos- 
ton, in bills in aid of the firemen and police- 
men, he did a large amount of preliminary 
work in preparing the members, whose turn 
of mind was contrariwise, so that they 
looked on agreeably or promised to remain 
quiescent. At such times as he spoke he 
held the attention of the house. Mr. Hig- 
gins was born May 16, 1881, is a member 
of the Knights of Columbus, the A. O. H. 
and the City Point Catholic Association. 


William Hoag. 


William Hoag of Ward 20, Dorchester, 
made his first bow to the legislature this 
year, and it has been a wholly creditable 
one in many ways. A member of the bar, 
after a training in the Roxbury Latin School, 
Harvard College and Boston University law 


school, he came to the hill well fitted for his 
work. By reason of his ability he early 
assumed a position in the house which rare- 
ly comes to the first year man, that is, he 
feature in debates and secured the 
attention of the members of the body when 
he spoke. Whiie he was placed as an arbi- 
ter in many general matters, it is worth 
noting that such local matters as came up 
received his full and complete attention. 
When the Sunday law bill was under con- 
sideration. while standing for the observ- 
ance of the Sabbath in the way it has 
been generally felt it should be observed, he 
was agreeable to making such exceptions as 
might be needed. He introduced amendments 
which would allow the sale of kosher meat 
on Sunday and also to allow men who work 
all the week to do such little work in the 
way of fixing up their boats for-a few Sun- 
days in the early spring as might be re- 
quired. He also was an earnest advocate 
of the projects for further deepening Dor- 
chester bay by dredging. As a member of 
the committee on legal affairs he also took a 
notable part in the handling of the various 
legal problems which came before that com- 
mittee. A good and convincing speaker on 
the floor he has done well for the district 
which he represents. Mr. Hoag was born in 
Lynn in 1870. He was educated at Har- 
vard College. He is member of the execu- 
tive committee of the Massachusetts Reform 
Club, and is a member of the Boston Bar 
assoviation and the United Jmprovement 
council of Dorchester. 
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Ernest E. Hobson. 


One of the first-year members who jumped 
into prominence this session and is assured 
of leadership in future service for the com- 
monwealth is Rep. Ernest E. Hobson of 
Palmer, of the Ist Hampden district. He 
came to the house without opposition, either 
in his party or at the polls, indicating that 
his district has: the same idea of him that 
the house has. On the committee on judi- 
ciary he has given excellent service, justi- 
fying the action of the speaker in putting 
him.on this most important committee of all, 
although he was not a second-year man. 
His service has been largely on general mat- 
ters, and no member of the house has done 
more effective work on the big questions 
than has he. His speech on the labor re- 
cess committee was the feature of the debate 
and did much to carry the measure. On the 
shoe machinery bill he was one of the 
strong men of the side favorable to the bill 
and did valuabie work for his side, botn 
in speaking on the floor and in canvassing 
for the bill. He spoke on the public opinion 
bill also, being probably the only one of 
those to draw applause from the house on 
all three of these bills, the principal ones 
in debate of the session. His district had no 
local bills for him to devote attention to, 
but on two which had an effect on his dis- 
trict he did his share of work—the water 
meter bill to compel the use of water meters 
in the metropolitan district so as to pre- 
serve water powers in the western part of 
the state, and the bill to place Wilbraham 
within the jurisdiction of the district court 
of Eastern Hampden, which sits at Palmer. 
He was born in Palmer in 1878, is a grad- 
uate of the University of Maine law school, 
and a lawyer. For two years he was secre- 


tary of the Palmer town com- 
mittee. He is a member of the Royal Ar- 
canum and the Red Men, and is one of the 
leading men in the Sons of Veterans, de- 
partment of Massachusetts. 


Republican 


Frank G. Hodskins. 


Although Springfield sent five new mem- 
bers out of six for this year’s delegation in 
the house, the city has appeared to have 
fully its share of influence owing to the 
presence in the delegation of members who 
took readily to the practical work of leg- 
islation. One of these is Rep. Frank G. Hods- 
kins of the 7th Hampden district. He has 
been one ot the hardest working members 
of the house, and although_he did not speak 
frequently on the floor, owing to his wish 
to keep out of acrimonious contests until 
the Springfield River Front bill had been 
enacted, he spoke effectively when he did 
arise. As clerk of the committee on legal 
affairs he had a heavy task in itself, 
especially in view of the policy of the speak- 
er to give this committee very important 
matters, bringing it up almost to the par 
with judiciary in influence and power. Mr. 
Hodskins spoke on the Conway electric bill, 
bringing out some facts in behalf of that 
measure which were being overlooked, and 
which had their weight. On the river front 
bill he put in a great amount of work in 
the form of preparing for any fight in case 
an agreement was not reached by all par- 
ties concerned. One matter in which he was 


somewhat interested at the very opening 
of the session was the bill to place Wilbra- 
ham under the jurisdiction of the Palmer 
court. All alone he fought this before the 
committee on judiciary. With a little as- 
sistance he .could have defeated the bill 
which Springfield naturally opposed, but 
for reasons of expediency others concerned 


dropped the affair. Mr. Hodskins was born 
in Springfield, Dec. 26,°1876. He is a Har- 
vard graduate and a lawyer. 


William M. Hogan. 


It might be worth while to figure out just 
how. many members of the house of 1907 
were born under the colors of Great Britain 
There is quite a number of them, including 
some of the best known men in the body. 
Canada’s contribution includes Rep. William 
M. Hogan of Cambridge, who responds for 
the 1st Middlesex district. Rep. Hogan was 
born in the Dominion 81 years ago. The 
young Cambridge democrat filled a position 
of some responsibility in his first year on 
the hill. He was clerk of the committee on 
liquor laws. Sometimes in the rush of leg- 
islative affairs busy members cut this down 
to ‘“‘clerk of liquors,’ or, again, ‘“‘liquors 
clerk,” but Hogan,.in private life, is an 
iron worker. In the case of Hogan, as in 
many others that the anxious inquirer will 
find revealed on history’s page, appearances 
are deceitful. He is a quiet mannered young 
man, with no suggestion of the vigor, the 
plertness and the earnestness that one is 
apt to arouse in him by remarking, for in- 
stanee, that Cambridge isn’t the first city 


in the land, or that the democratic party 
isn’t always right. Outside-of these weak- 
nesses—and we expect to be duly called to 
account for thus designating them—‘‘Bill”’ 
Hogan is as likeable a chap as Middlesex 
has sent to the halls of legislation for years. 
There’ll be a void if the Varsity town 


doesn’t send him back again. It was as | 
late as May that Rep. Hogan handed down 
a little opinion that might well be the front- | 
ispiece of the Young Legislator’s Primer, 
“When are you going to talk, Bill?’, a 
friend asked him, in the reading room, ‘‘most 
of the other young men have been heard | 
from.” ‘I’m going to talk,’’.said Hogan, 
“when I’ve got something to say that is 
worth saying and that nobody else hag | 
said.” : 


Samuel M. Holman. 


Samuel M. Holman of Attleboro, represent- 
ing the 1st Bristol district in the house, was 
the advocate of the biennial elections idea 
during the past session. Mr. Holman spoke 
for the measure which would bring about 
the change in the manner of electing state 
officers, in the committee room and before 
the full house, and although he was not suc- 
cessful in securing the adoption of his idea, 
he was none the less earnest in its advocacy, 
In fact it is doubtful if the Attleboro man is 
at all convinced that his plan is not advisa- 
ble. He is pretty apt to stick to his own 
views on any subject, once he makes up his 
mind which way to turn, and he is not in- 
fluenced away from his convictions because 
the majority happens to be on the other side, 
But this biennial elections bill was not the 
only matter which secured his attention and 
support. He took a prominent part in the 
deliberations of the committees on elections 
and towns, of both of which he was a mem- 
ber, and he was also prominent in many of: | 
the big discussions on the floor. Being of 
a commanding size and bearing, with a clear 
voice, he was always heard when he talked 
on any matter. He was particularly active, 


tote 


Brera 
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on the various measures which were in- | 
troduced to secure more freedom in the 
matter of taking fish in the waters of Buz-_ 

zards Bay and other sections of the state, | 
The big fishing interests which were so © 
anxious to get into Buzzards Bay for the — 
purpose of taking fish in large quantities intmey 
their big sweep nets, found in the Attleboro 
man a.sturdy opponent, and they must have | 
been surprised at the familiarity with thems 
subject which he displayed during the fightae 
Rep. Holman was born in Norton on New | 
Years day, 1862. He attended the public — 
schools during his youth, and later supple- 
mented this early education with periods of 
study at Amherst, Boston University and — 
the Harvard Medical School. He has been 
in the real estate business, has also dealt in | 
coal and wood and is at present engaged in — 
the practice of photography. He has been 
tax collector in Attleboro for nine years, and 
a member of the local school committee for 
three years. He is a member of the Knights : 
of Pythias and the Royal Arcanum. 4 


Charles T. Holt. 


Charles T. Holt_of Springfield, represent- 
ing the 6th Hampden district, is one of the 
three clergymen of the 1907 house who haye 
shown their fellow members that ministers 
of the gospel can be broadminded men, 
pleasant associates, and good legislators. Mr. 
Holt has been the spokesman of the Con- 
necticut river navigation advocates of Hamp- 
den county in the legislature this session. 
His section is enthusiastic over the possi- 


+ 


pility of obtaining appropriations from con- 
gress to open up the Connecticut river up 
to Holyoke, through Springfield, and the 
ardent friends of navigation have found 
many oportunities for effort in the legisla- 
ture. Although he has been ready to get 
out and work hard for the Springfield river 
front bill at all times, Mr. Holt has been in- 
sistent that some provision should go in the 
pill to snow congress that this bill did not 
prejudice navigation, and such a clause was 
inserted. Then he worked hard for the bill 


to appropriate $15,000 for dredging the river 
at Holyoke, 


covering a little stretch which 


would not be reached by the government 
work. As a member of the committee on 
harbors and public lands he had one advan- 
tage in pressing his claim for this bill, but 
as a member of the house who was ready to 
argue and prove his case, and then fight with 
forces all lined up behind him, he put up 
a strong case with the ways and means com- 
_ mittee, securing a recommendation for a 
conditional appropriation. All of the western 
Massachusetts river and public lands bills 
interested him, and he took part in the dis- 
cussion in behalf of a free employment bu- 
reau for Springfield, and a special board of 
arbitration for Springfield. Mr. Holt was 
born in Petersham, Aug. 1, 1845, is a_grad- 
uate of the Newton Theological institution 
and for many years ‘was in the coal busi- 
ness and subsequently was a clergyman. At 
present he is an insurance man, although 
occasionally he acts as a supply for pulpits 
in the vicinity of Springfield. He is a vet- 
eran of the Civil war, a member of the 
Grand Army, and a Mason. 


Barker B. Howard. 
Through Rep. Barker B. Howard the city 


of Medford has a hand on the governing of 
the metropolitan district which many larg- 
er sections would be glad to enjoy. Further- 
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more, she will continue to have that as 
long as Howard continues a member of the 
legislature. When a year ago he was placed 
on the committee on metropolitan affairs, 
there was some outcry from a number of 
tHe sections which believed they should 
have it. Last January, however, the men 
who had served with Howard were pret- 
ty insistent that he should go back and he 
was given the place again. As long as the 
legislature refuses to recognize any metro- 
politan council, a proposition which is dan- 
gerous in some respects, the best thing is 
to have a man on the committee. Medford, 
with her boulevards and parkways, needs 
such a representative and in Mr. Howard 
she has secured him. It was in fact in rec- 
ognition of his services that the speaker 
closed up his year with also appointing him 
as a special member of the committee to 
represent the state at the Jamestown Expo- 
sition. The keynote of Mr. Howard’s ser- 
vice is that he first makes certain of his 
facts and then goes ahead. Carelessness is 
the besetting sin of legislative life. This is 
a charge which can never be laid up against 
Mr. Howard. He is regarded as too con- 
scientious sometimes, because of the per- 
sistence which he shows in going to the bot- 
tom of things. Mr. Howard was born in 
Auburn, Maine, in 1867. He was educated 
in the public schools and was also given a 
special business training. In the city of 
Medford he served for two years in the 
common council. For five years he was 
a registrar of voters. He is an. Odd Fellow 
und a member of the Masonic order. 


Alonzo F. Hoyle. 

many sub-divisions in the 
there are two types of men al- 
First the men who do 
think there may be 


Among the 
Jegislature 
ways prominent. 


something because they 


some votes in it and who espouse it wheth- 
er it is right or wrong, and second the man 
who does something because he believes in 
it and who. having made up his mind, sticks 
it out to the end. Rep. Alonzo F. Hoyle of 
the 14th Worcester district is one who can 
never be mistaken. He belongs in the sec- 
ond class all the time. He has for some 
time felt. that the call men in the fire de- 
partments were not getting a fair show. He 
saw and heard on all sides evidences that 
the standard of the call men was falling 
down for the very good reason that no mat- 
ter how long a man served on the practical 
basis, when a chance for a permanent posi- 
tion was up some young chap, good, clean 
and honest, but without any knowledge, 
would be apt to over rate him in a civil ser- 
vice test. To remedy this Hoyle sought 
legislation which would give a man credit 
for his experience and thus help to improve 
the whole standard of fire fighting. Hoyle 
worked with great energy on this proposition, 
secured a full vote of the house and senate 
for it and put it up to the governor. Then 


came a veto. -‘‘Well,’’ said some of the 
men, “I am sorry for you, Hoyle, but ot 
course you will sustain the veto.” “Not 
on your life,’ he said. ‘The situation is 


’ 


just as true as when I began,’’ and he made 
his fight to pass it over the veto, securing 
one of the most creditable votes which has 
been given this year. Hoyle also has worked 
with the same amount of energy on the set- 
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tlement of the Worcester Insane Hospital 
sewerage and a number of other distinctly 
local matters. No man has been more loyal 
to the interests of the whole city. Hoyle 
has been a member of the committee on 
counties and chairman.of drainage. He was 
born in Worcester in 1861, and was educat- 
ed in the public schools and Hinman’s Busi- 
ness College. He is a printer and stationer. 
He belongs to the Masons, Odd Fellows, K. 
P., and Heptasophs. 


Eugene C. Hultman. 
A roll call 
question 


necessary. Take 
one side 


isn’t always 


a broad on which the 


plaimy bears the mark of unfairness, while 
the other may safely be labelled fair and 
right at a hundred yards, and there be legis- 
lators whose vote is a foregone conclusion. 
No member of the house of 1907 will dis- 
pute the statement that Eugene C. Hultman, 
republican, of Quincy, is one of these. True, 
the man from the .5th Norfolk did break 
away from the great mass of his party on 
the public opinion bill, but this was an er- 
ror—if it was an error—of the head rather 
than the heart. As a dyed-in-the-wool or- 
ganization man has put it, ‘“‘’twas the ex- 
ception to prove the rule.’ This was Mr. 
Hultman’s second term in the legislature. 
His course in the house from the opening 
day until the scent of the premature Fourth 
of July cracker was wafted in from the 
Common fully justified the respect and con- 
fidence of the Quincy electorate. Mast year 
Rep. Hultman was clerk of the committee 
on election laws. This year Speaker Cole 
placed him at the head of water supply, a 
technical post for a technical man. Hult- 
man dived into water supply as a lawyer 
might take up judiciary or legal affairs. A 
duck couldn’t have been more at home. He 
worked with right good will, and the com- 
mittee hadn’t been busier for years. Mr. 
Hultman was born in Boston 32 years ago. 
He was graduated from the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 'Che republicans of 
his district named him for the republican 
city committee and for the Quincy city 
council. Then they began sending him to 
the house. It will. surprise none of his 
legislative associates to learn that Hultman 
is something of a ‘‘jiner.’””’ He belongs to 
Quincy Board of Trade and Citizens Asso., 
the Technology club, the Granite City club, 
the Quincy Point Business Men’s club, the 
Boston Y. M. C. A., and the Knights Temp- 
lar, 32 degree, being also a Shriner. 


George S. J. Hyde. 

There are some pretty stalwart English- 
men in the legislature. They are always 
stalwart American citizens, but they have 
the true English tenacity of purpose and 
action and when they take a stand it is 
generally right and they always hold to it. 
George’ S. J. Hyde of Lawrence, represen- 
ting the 7th Essex district, is one of the 
best type of this kind. Somewhat reserved, 
he has shown himself a man whose word 
is as good as his bond. No man has been 
more conscientious in his attendance at the 
sessions of the legislature and there is no 
man who is more anxious to do the right 
thing. Mr. Hyde has had a varied con- 
stituency to look after, for he has mill 
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operatives, mill agents and general work- 
men in his bailiwick, and he has satisfied 
all. More than once he has been able to 
interpose the right word when there was 
danger of some wrong being done to a por- 
tion of his constituency which would have 
brought trouble on them. He has fought 
among other things for safeguards at the 
dam on the Merrimac river and there is 
but little question that next year the meas- 


Hyde was born 
the center of 


ure will be enacted. . Mr. 
in Manchester, England, in 
the great textile industry, in 1849. He was 
educated at the Miles Platting Institute. 
He is a carpenter and has always been in- 
terested in city affairs. He was a member 
of the school committee for three years. 
It was in recognition of nis special knowl- 
edge on this score. that he was given place 
on the committee on education this year. He 
is a member of the i. O.4G Cand the A. 
Ones. 


Charles Cabot Johnson. 

While Nahant people still have to pay an 
extra fare on the street railway in going 
back and forth: to Lynn, they would have 
escaped that extra penalty if Rep. Charles 
Cabot Jonnson had his way. Mr. Johnson 
was an earnest upholder of the bill for the 
joint use of tracks. He was frank to admit 


that he had simply the interests of his dis- 
trict at heart, but the provocation was sat- 
isfactory and the people appreciate his work, 
even though he was not suecessful, and 
hope for another chance. Mr. Johnson also 
had a big directing hand in the bill to allow 
a reduction in the capitalization of trust 
companies. The figure was placed so high 
that many communities which wanted trust 
company accommodations could not get them 
as there was not enough business to pay for 
the amount qf capital which would be re- 


quired. As a member of the committee on 
banks and banking Johnson helped to pluck 
this brand from the fire and as a result, 
against all sorts of obstacles, the bill allow- 
ing reduced capitalization was not only re- 
ported by the committee, but was sent 
through the legislature and was signed by 
the governor. These two things stand out 
especially in a review of his work for the 
year, but he also made himself a well-known 
figure on a number of other matters of gen- 
eral importance, and had the interest and 
attention of the house at all times. Johnson 
is regarded as one of the best posted men 
in the legislature on the matter of town ad- 
ministration, because of his experience of 


six years as town clerk in Nahant. Mr. 
Johnson was born in Nahant in 1876. He 
was educated in the public schools and in 


Bryant and Stratton’s Business college. He 
was town clerk for six years and town 
treasurer for three years. He is a member of 
the Father Mathew Temperance Society. 


Fred O. Johnson. 


Fred O. Johnson, who represented Welles- 
ley in the 11th Norfolk district in the last 
legislature, was the house expert on town 
government affairs. He has reason to be re- 
garded as an expert. While born in Bos- 
ton in 1855, the major part of his life in- 
terests have been entwined in the affairs 
of the town of Wellesley. He has been rec- 
ognized there to a very considerable extent 
by his fellow citizens. He was town treas- 
urer for five years and selectman and as- 
sessor for three years, and when he was 
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sent down to the legislature it was the 
natural topping off of a very considerable 
and earnest. town career. While standing 
first and last as a town man and for the 
best interests of the town, Mr. Johnson is 
a pretty stalwart upholder of the republi- 
can party. He believes that a man should 
have substantial party beliefs. He is will- 
ing a man should be a democrat or a prohi- 
bitionist, though he would prefer to have 
them all republicans, but he has one par- 
ticular plank that a man should be some- 
thing in the party line in order to prop- 
erly exercise his franchise. In carrying 
out his belief he has been a member of 
the republican town committee for 20 years. 
Mr. Johnson was appointed a member of 
the committee on labor, and while his is 
not a ‘“‘labor’’ constituency, it is worthy of 
note that Mr. Johnson, in keeping in touch 


with the newer sentiment regarding the 
rights of the labor men, was an upholder 
of the overtime bill and he also supported 


other general labor measures. Mr. Johnson 
is a member of the Masons and Odd Fellows, 
and the Wellesley and Nehoiden clubs. 


James A. Jones. 


The man who wins two nominations and 
elections to the house from a small town 
must be considered as having shown special 
ability. When he wins a third election his 
house members decide that they had better 
pay pretty good attention to him. ‘That is 


just what James A. Jones of Stoneham has 


done, and as a result of this service and 
the manner in which the honor has been 
conferred on him, the town of Stoneham 
comes pretty near securing what it desires 
from the house as a whole.| Mr, Jones has 


long since passed the time when there are 
any shoals in his course. He is able to 
set his course and hold to it, and during 
the past year he has been credited with hay- 
ing more votes which he could secure for 


anything which he declared was needed by 
his section than almost any other man in 
the entire body. One reason, it can be said, 
why this has been so is that Mr. Jones al- 
ways makes certain of his leads. He has 
voted steadily and consistently through his 
three years of service, but there is not a 
vote on which he cannot stand the most rig- 
id cross-examination, and to the general 
satisfaction of his constituents. He repre- 
sents the newer type of republican. He is 
one of the 
own party, take the stand that no party 
has secured to itself all the virtues and hon- 
ors. Mr. Jones was born in Townsend and 
settled in Stoneham when one year old. He 
was educated in the Stoneham schools and 
has grown up with her institutions. He is 
in the real estate and insurance business. 
'fe has served the town in many capacities, 
having been auditor, assessor, water com- 
missioner, and is at present serving his 
fifth year on the board of public works. He 
is a director in the Co-operative bank, is 
chairman of the republican town committee 
end has served as its secretary for years, 
He is a Mason, and Odd Fellow, and holds 
membership in the Red Men and O. U. A. M, 


Iie has served this year on federal relations ~ 


and pensions, being clerk of the latter com- 
mittee. 


Frederick G. Katzmann. 


Frederick G. Katzmann of Hyde Park need 
have no fear of his future political r@= 


wr 


wy 


wards after his year of service on Beacon 
Hill. 
himself, not only with discretion, but al 
with ability, and those cognizant of th 


men who, while loyal to their | 


A first year man he has conducted 
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conditions, under which a first year man is 
_ supposed to be seen but not heard, must ap- 
preciate the full significance of all this. 
Mr. Katzmann left the house at prorogation 
in June and will re-enter it next January 
as one of those who are to be eounted on 
for the future administration of the body. 
In picking representatives for the general 
_ court two things are to be avoided—the send- 
Ss ing of the very old and the very young. 
_ Katzmann represents a golden mean. Young 
- enough to have plenty of enthusiasm as to 
what he takes up, he at the same time has 
a mind much older than his personality, 
and the house appreciated it. He has thus 
brought to his representative district grate- 
ful attention which it has not had for some 
time, and the men who persuaded him to 
run in the first place have no reason to re- 
gret their action. The house as a whole may 
not pine for brilliancy but it does like clean 
honest men, and when that combination is 
found with ability the recognition is all 
the more certain. Fred, Katzmann never yet 


’ 


_ voted for anything he did not believe in 
_ and he never was frightened out of a vote 
) which he did believe in. It was Katz- 
mann who, when the Sunday law matter was 
z going to pieces and the plan was to substi- 
tute a continental Sabbath which the con- 
_ tinent itself is tiring of, jumped in and 
i presented a measure of his own. There was 


_ almost a week of solid work in preparing it, 
— and though it was voted down the men who 
- voted it down admitted in their hearts that 
it came nearer the real measure they desired 
than anything else. Mr. Katzmann was born 
in Roxbury in 1875. He was educated in the 
public schools, in Harvard University and 
Boston University law school. He is a 
member of the republican town committee 
and has been town auditor. He is also a 
member of the Masons and Phi Delta Phi. 


David P. Keefe. 


Once upon a time, and not such a very 
Jong time ago, there was a little band of 
men who began talking and working on the 
basis that something should be done to stop 
the ravages of consumption. Nobody appar- 
ently paid much attention to them. They 
had legislative hearings on the matter, but 
few attended, and a smaller number even 
spoke. beginning. One of 
those Frank Chace of Fall 


‘ 


That was the 
men was Sen. 


River, and another who followed around put- 
'ting his shoulders to the wheel at every 
opportunity was David P. Keefe of Fall Riv- 
er, As the result of the constant effort the 
workmen are already preparing to break 
ground for three new consumptive institu- 
tions and the routine at Rutland itself has 
been improved. It has been a great big 
* victory and ‘‘Dave’’ Keefe deserves a whole 
lot of credit for the part he has played in it 
and for the energy which he has given to the 
-whole matter. In the face of that victory 
the people could afford to forget everything 
‘else which he has done. But it will not, for 
-.Keefe has been a steady worker for the la- 
-bor people and for. a square deal to all 
-men. Folks do not joke him about the spit- 
ting bill which he first fathered. Evidence 
has daily accumulated as to the need of leg- 
islation of this sort and some of the biggest 
men in the public health field are advocating 


the enforcement of what he first proposed. 
It all goes to show what can be accomplished 
by a little band of men who, having set the 
goal before them, march steadily towards it, 
indifferent as to the failure of the public to 
immediately respond. . David Keefe was born 
in Fitchburg in 1855. He was educated at 
the public schools. He has been a salesman 
and an advertising solicitor. He has now 
completed his third year in the house. This 
year he was a member of the committees 
on election and parishes and religious so- 
cieties, being chairman of the latter. He 
belongs to the Veteran Firemen’s Associa- 
tion and the Republican Club. 


Sidney B. Keene. 

Sidney B. Keene of Somerville is freely 
and frankly spoken of by his fellow mem- 
bers in the eity delegation as one of the 
coming men from that city in legislative 
life. Considering that Robert Luce, Charles 
Blanchard and John Higgins are in the list 
this is a conipliment of considerable size. 
Mr. Keene is hard-headed and clear sight 
ed in his business dealings, and he has 
found that the same standards can be ap- 
plied to legislative life without any great 
struggle. ‘TV‘o his mind the first duty is to 
ascertain the real facts and then it should 
be an easy matter to go ahead. By fol- 
lowing out this program he secured atten- 
tion during the year and won his points. 
Quite a notable victory in which he hada 
hand was that compelling the -installation 
of meters in the metropolitan district. Year 
after year the metropolitan district as a 


burdened with in- 
most of which has 
The fact 


itself 
creasing bills for water, 
been used by the city of Boston. 


whole has found 


that this Boston amount was greatly in 
excess of the actual needs has been ap- 
preciated. The only solution of the > prob- 


lem has been the metering of Boston, but 
this project has been fought down steadily. 
This year it came up again in the form ot 
a favorable report from the committee on 
water supply, of which Mr. Keene was a 
member. Boston members objected as in 
the past, but Keene had the bit in his 
teeth. His position may perhaps have been 
based in the main on the Somerville situa- 


tion, but he believed he was in the right 
and in the end the bill compelling the me- 


tering of the supply in Boston was enacted 
and signed. Mr. Keene was born in Apple- 
ton, Maine, in 1861, and was educated in 
the public schools. He is a wholesade hay 
salesman. He has been a member of the 
republican city committee for seven years, 
acting part of the time as treasurer. He 
was a member of the board of aldermen for 
three years and was president one year. 
He is vice-president of the Somerville board 
of trade and is vice-president of the Somer- 


ville Sons of Maine Club. He served as 
clerk of the committees on libraries and 
water supply and was clerk of the latter 


He is a director of the Winter 
Bank. 


committee. 
Hill Co-operative 


Roland M. Keith. 


If a competition is ever started for the 
purpose of awarding a medal to the mem- 
ber of the legislature with the greatest 
length of republican party service to his 
credit, it is a pretty fair guess that it will 


- was born 


go to Roland M. Keith of Bridgewater, the 
representative from the 8th Plymouth dis- 
trict. Mr. Keith has been a member of the 
Bridgewater republican town committee for 
26 years, has been chairman for four years, 
and today, as at the beginning, he is the one 
enthusiastic man when it is a question of 
getting out the vote. Mr. Keith is one of 
the older members of the house and one 
of the liveliest. When he was appointed to 
membership on the committee on labor he 
was commiserated with by some of his fel- 
low members. This committee is one of.-the 
Fryirdest worked of the entire legislative 
branch. It calls for more consecutive hours 


of hearings than almost any other, and it 
requires much tact to steer by the rocks 
safely. Mr. Keith took hold with’ a vim, 


though, and not only did he show a clever 
appreciation of the problems before the 


body, but he won the respect even of the 
radical labor men. Mr. Keith is one of the 
consistent members of the legislature and 
one of the most open-minded. He showed 
the same general versatility in his work on 
the committee on parishes and religious so- 
cieties and as a net reward for his diligence 
he was able to come pretty near securing 
what he desired for his own locality. He 
in Bridgewater, March 16, 1847, 
was educated in the public schools and 
academy, and is a contractor and builder, 
He is a Mason. 


William A. Kelleher. 
The militia men, not only in Lawrence but 
in the whole state as well, have had a good 
friend in William A. Kelleher, the repre- 


in the 6th Hssex 
been a member 


from Lawrence 

Mr. Kelleher has 
of the committee on military affairs, and he 
specially interested himself in the bill which 


sentative 
district. 


provides new uniforms for the soldiers in 
the militia, His point is that men who are 
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willing to give their time to the military 
service of the state deserve attention from 
the state and proper clothing, to say the 
least, and by working on all ends not only 
was the bill reported out of the committee 
but was put through the legislature. The 
labor men have also had a steady champion. 
His constituency is naturally interested in 
labor legislation and he has always shown 
himself agreeable to working for them as far 
as possible. He has on his own account been 
specially interested in - legislation which 
would modify the present law by which a 
man injured through some act of a fellow 
employe has ‘been shut out from any re- 
dress. A measure of this sort would mean 
a great deal to all those employed in fac- 
tories who are now almost defenceless on 
this point. Mr. Kelleher was born in Law- 
rence in 1875. He was educated in the pub- 
lic schools. He is in the tobacco business. 
He was in the common council in 1903 and 
1904, being president one year. He was a 
member of the board of aldermen in 1905 
and first came to the legislature in 1906. 
He served during the past session as a 
member of the banks and banking: and the 
military affairs committee. He is a mem- 
ber of the Knights of Columbus. 


Frank D. Kemp. 


Rep... Frank D. Kemp of Springfield, of 
the 5th Hampden district, has acquired the 
name among his associates of being the 
man who wants facts, and will never make 
up his mind until every possible fact has 
been presented to him. He has given more 
bother in this session to the professional vote 
getters in the house than any other half 
dozen men, and on every canvass of the 
vote made on any question, he was always 
marked as doubtful. He has been willing 
to talk over any matter with any member, 
ask again and again for information, and 
hoid his mind open. It has been the same 
way in the ways and means committee, 
_where he has been the most valuable acquisi- 
tion to that committee that it has obtained 
in a long time. He asks several times as 
many qu@stions on every matter before 
him as the average member thinks is neces- 
“ary, and he is continually finding out 
things. His work on the ways and means 
committee this year can hardly be under- 
estimated, and his associates are the ones 
who are the loudest. in praise of him. In 
the house -Mt. Kemp has: represented the 
committee many times, andlike other mem- 
bers of the committee, he has had his suc- 
cesses and his failures, but the house has 
come to expect from him cold facts and logic, 
whenever he rises from his seat, the only 


exception being when he asks a question. 
The feature of his service which brought 
him forward most prominently during the 
session was his work on the bill to change 
the standard of milk—to lower the standard, 
as ‘he said. At the beginning he was prac- 
tically the only man in either branch who 
was opposed outright to letting the farmers 
have what they asked for. He made con- 
verts daily, and made so many in the sen- 
ate by presenting facts to them and stirring 
up the outside public that the bill was 
killed over unere. He was born in Holyoke, 
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June 9, 1862, is a dairyman, has served his 
city in the council and the board of alder- 
men, and is a Mason and Knight Templar. 


Clesson Kenney. 


Clesson Kenney of Leominster, by virtue 
of his chairmanship of the committee on 
towns, became one of the house leaders dur- 
ing the past session. When Mr. Kenney first 
came to Beacon Hill the house in the main 
was ruled by the rules committee which the 
speaker gathered about him. In doing this, 
it should be said, the speaker was simply 
taking up the precedent which was laid 
down by former heads. But the rules com- 
mittee became one on which lawyers pre- 
dominated and this year a distinct change 
was made. The speaker decided that he 
would handle the house through the chair- 
man of the committees and it was because 
of the presence of Mr. Kenney and others 
whom he wanted to keep in touch with, that 
the change was made. As a house leader 
Mr. Kenney was a very successful man, In 
his position ‘as chairman he went through 
the docket of matters referred to his com- 
mittee so that a new record was made in 
closing up the business and a very credi- 
table one at that. Furthermore, there was 
less complaint this year about the disposal 
of matters than has been heard in a good 
many years. His position as chairman put 


him also in the place where he was able to 
lend very friendly assistance to a number 
of towns in his own immediate neighborhood, 
Kenney was 


Clesson born in Leominster, 


May 31, 1839. He was educated in the pub- 
lic schools there and started in business life. 
For some time he has been in the lum- 
ber business. Mr. Kenney was a member 
of the school committee, serving on the 
building committee which did very creditable 
work. He was first elected to the house in 
1906, serving on the: committees on election 
laws and towns. This year, in addition: to 
his chairmanship of towns, he has been a 
member of the committee on federal. rela- 
tions. 


Michael J. Kenney. 


Michael J. Kenney was the representative 
from Taunton in the 8d Bristol district at 
the last session of the legislature. He came 
to the legislature as a successor of Simon 
Swig, something which gave him various 
marks for his course. Generally a first- 
year man is allowed to break in easily on 
some of the minor committees of the gen- 
eral court. This is done deliberately with 
the idea of allowing him to get his bearings. 
But Taunton people had been telling the 
speaker that Mr. Kenney was regarded as 
a very capable man, and thus it happened 
that at the very opening of the session he 
was appointed a member of the committee 
on cities, which acts for all the cities in the 
commonwealth (and which is one of the 
most important of the legislative committees. 
It was fortunate indeed that Kenney was 
able to live up to the kind words which 
had been said about him, for he fitted into 
the committee routine and when the ses- 
sion closed he was the recipient of a lot 
of additional ‘nice words from his fellow 
members in congratulation of the skill and 
ability which he had shown. There was a 


particularly large number of important mat- 
ters before this committee during the year, 
certain of which laffected the city of Taun- 
ton, and the presence of Kenney on the com- 
mittee was of great service to the city, 
whether the people appreciate it or not. Mr, 
Kenney was born in Taunton, July 12, 1863. 
He was educated in the public schools and 
then went into business. He has been in 
the insurance business for some years. He 
is a stalwart republican of the progressive 
kind, a good talker,-and with a good pres- 


ence. He belongs to the A. O. U. W., the 
American Order of Foresters, and the 
Knights of Sherwood Forest. 


Philip A. Kiely. 
Everybody who came back from the house 
of 1906 was prepared to have Rep. Philip A. 
Kiely of Lynn do something to strengthen 


‘the excellent impressions made in his first | 
term. 
‘democratic side, never impoverished in ora- 


Nor were they disappointed. The 
torical power, had few more convincing and 
not many more pleasing speakers than the 
young attorney from Lynn. If he lacked 


the robustness of a Coyle, or the polished” 


grace of a Luce, Mr. Kiely more than made 
up for these deficiencies by his simple can- 
dor, and when Kiely talked, the house was 
all attention. Kiely is enlisted in the bat- 


{ 
t 


tle for the plain people. He doesn’t ring any 
bells about it, and he has not yet realized 
the value of a press agent; nevertheless and 
notwithstanding a cursory inspection of his 
record on the hill will show him to be ever 
and always on the firing line. In his first 
year a member of the less important commit- 
tees on pay roll and constitutional amend- 
ments, the Lynn man was this year recog- 
nized by an agreeable appointment to legal 
affairs. His associates declare that none 
among them was more regular or more faith- 
ful. Rep. Kiely got his sheepskin from B. 


4 


alte es 


* council, 


U., cradle of New Bngland lawyers. Before 
his first appearance in the house of 1906 
he had twice served in the Lynn common 


A. ee 
S. John Lamoureux. 


Rep. S. John Lamoureux of North Adams 
represents the 2d Berkshire district. This 
has been his second year in the house. On 


his first election he secured the place by a 
very narrow margin but he was given an 
increased vote on his return this time. Dur- 
ing both years of his service he has been 
a member of the committee on railroads and 
he acted as clerk for a part of the present 
year. Mr. Lamoureux was born in North 
Adams in April, 1877. He was educated there 
in the public schools and also in Drury Acad- 
emy and Davis College. He was shortly af- 
ter admitted to the bar and is a practicing 
attorney. Lamoureux has a rather attractive 
personality and made a number of friends. 
He is a republican and has been much in- 
terested in organization work. He is a 
member of the Lafayette Club and the Elks, 


Wiiliam F. Learned. 


William F. Learned of Gardner, the rep- 
resentative from the 2d Worcester district, 
was one of the first-year members of. the 
legislature of 1907 and one of the attractive 
ones. “The house expression regarding him 
is that he began making friefds as soon as 


& 


he got on the train and he did not stop till 
the legislature was prorogued. Learned is 
a good party man. With 10 years’ experi- 
ence as secretary of the republican town 
committee, republican principles are more 
to him than simple platitudes. He believes 
in them and lives them out, and at various 


‘times during the session the line was appa- 


ent. Learned always stood for the republican 
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party to the end. As a member of the com- 
mittee on prisons he set a good pace and a 
consistent one. The fact that the prison 
officials for the most part received but 
meagre salaries, in contrast with their hours 
of labor and dangers, appealed to him, and 
he worked with his committee to correst that 
matter. He also had an ambition for some 
system of pensioning the older men who 
have given the best years of their life to the 
service. During his service. he acquired a 
large amount of very valuable information 
on the general subject of prison management 
and control. Mr. Learned was born in Gard- 
ner in 1850, and was educated-in the public 
schools. He is a shipper for the S. K. 
Pierce company. His fraternal membership 
is confined to the Odd Fellows. 


Adam Leining. 

Rep. Adam Leining of Holyoke, of the 
10th Hampden district, has been a first-year 
man who has made many warm personal 
friendships among his fellow members, with 
the result that while he has not cared to 
take an active part in debates, he has been 
able to exert an influence on measures that 
interested him. The bill for the dredging 
of the river at Holyoke he advocated from 
the start of the session, doing what he could 
at all stages and making. preparations to 
obtain votes in case a fight had developed 
in the house. The Schoonmaker water met- 
er bill also interested him greatly, owing to 
his belief that some more careful method 
of conserving the water supply of Massa- 
chusetts is necessary in order to preserve 


the water powers of the state: Coming from 
Holyoke he appreciated the great. value ot 
water power. Naturally as a man of German 
birth, he believed in a reasonable amount 
of liberalizing the Sunday laws, but while 
he did what he could along, these lines, he 
early saw that the house would not go very 
far. Mr. Leining was born in Germany, Dec. 
4, 1836, and was educated in the German 
schools. He has been a resident of Holy- 
oke for many years, and has served five 
years on the board of aldermen and six 
years on the school committee. He is a 
member of the Republican club and a Mason, 


Edwin F. Leonard. 


As a second-year man, Rep. Edwin F. 
Leonard of Springfield, of the 3d Hampden 
district, was accustomed to legislative meth- 
ods at the opening of this session, and this 
fact, together with his tireless energy, has 
brought him considerable success on such 
measures as he has been interested in. The 
anti-monopoly bill is an example. This bill 
was strongly opposed in the committee on 
mercantile affairs at first, and the only out- 
right friend it had on the committee was Mr. 
Leonard. He worked hard for weeks in the 
committee, gradually winning member after 
member. Then when it was generally agreed 
that some legislation should be reported, 
and the drafting of a bill began, he kept his 
eye on the proceedings at every stage. Again 
and again a harmless bill would have been 
adopted if he had not been watchful, and in 
the end the committee agreed on*a measure 


which satisfied every member of the com-. 


mittee, including himself. He had less luck 
on his bill to restrict the height of buildings, 
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but nobody could have succeeded with that 
this year. The hardest bit of work he did, 
however, -was getting some salaries for the 
members of the state board of pharmacy, 
who have. to devote .considerable time to 
the state’s business. He was practically alone 
in his fight for that bill, as he was last year, 
but he kept it up, and forced the ways and 
means committee to withdraw its adverse 


report,*and ask to have the report recom- 
mitted, in order to report favorably. It was 
a clear victory for Rep. Leonard. His part 
in the legislation of this session regarding the 
attitude of The state towards tuberculosis 
has been considerable, and he has done his 
share to prevent unnecessary dickering with 
health laws, such as the opium law. He was 
born in Belmont, N. H., April 15, 1862, and 
is a druggist.. He was a member of the 
house last year, serving on the committee on 
mercantile affairs. He is a Knight Templar 
and an Odd Fellow. 


John B. Lewis, Jr. 


John B. Lewis was the only ‘“independ- 
ent citizen’? member of the legislature of 
1907 and it is no discredit to say of him 
that he lived up to his nomination title, If 
anyone was able to count ahead. on the vote 
of John B. Lewis, Jr.,,apart from the mer- 
its of the case and because of friendship or 
any of the many other influences which 
figure largely, he has yet to make his 
identity known. Mr. Lewis voted:the way 
his conscience told him to, and judging from 
the results it was pretty satisfactory leader- 


ship. The house at the beginning knew 
Mr. Lewis chiefly as a retired shoe manu- 
facturer who had once been the prohibition 
candidate for governor. It was assumed 
that he was a man who would day and. 
night talk about the rum issue and who 
would be a nonentity on everything else. 
That was where the house made its first 
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mistake. Mr. LewYs did take a hand in all 
the temperance legislation of the year, and 
he was also active in the Sunday agitation, 
but he also took a strong hold on every 
other measure of importance which came up 
for discussion. Furthermore, he knocked 
the influence theory to the four winds when, 
sf{inding at his desk after all sorts of 
guesses had been made as to how his in- 
clinations ran, he went after the United 
Shoe Machiney company and in favor of 
the shoe machinery bill. Many had talked 
before him but he simply stood there and 


with samples of shoes before him he .gave 
the house an object lesson on how shoes 
are made and how he believed the shoe 


machinery combine had crippled the indus- 
try. It was one of the impressive features 
of the day and his time was extended twice 
by members of the entire body anxious ‘to 
hear his story. That is John B. Lewis, Jr. 
That is undoubtedly the sort of a man he 
will be next year if he returns. That, his 
friends say, is the sort of a man he. al- 
ways Aiming for the right he has no 
time for compromise, no~time for trading. 
Mr. Lewis was born in Wilmington, and was 
educated in the public schools. He began 
working at the bench and became a shoe 


is. 


manufacturer, He was an alderman and 
has always been well up in the councils 
of the prohibition party. 


Andrew R. Linscott.. 


Andrew R. Linscott, one of the conserva- 
tive members of the house, represents the 
city of Woburn from the 20th Middlesex dis- 
trict. Rep. Linscott is tall and spare of 
frame, somewhat gray, with full beard and 
moustache and expression not unkindly, His 
forte is to listen and to act rather than to 
orate; therefore, no hot air comes from him. 
When he has anything to say, it is to the 
point, as in the debate upon the old sol- 
dier in the passage of the Schofield gratui- 
ty bill when he surprised the house by the 
force of his utterance. He succeeded Sen. 
Riley from the Woburn district, and like his 
predecessor found a place in -which he fit- 
ted well on the committee on education as 
well as upon libraries. He was interested 
for the investigation by the industrial educa- 
_ tion commission of textile schools. He was 
recorded against the rejection of the public 
opinion bill. As a good republican he gen- 
erally sustained the governor in his vetoes, 
but showed his inder*ndence when oacca- 


sion demanded in consonance with his’ con- 
victions. He opposed old age pensions and 
the substitution of that bill. He was paired 
in favor of the anti-capital punishment bill. 
He tavored the shoe machinery bill, and 
voted to allow fishing in salt water on the 
Sunday laws bill. Rep. Linscott served in 
the Civil war and is a member of the Wo- 
burn post of the G. A. R. He is a “down- 
easter’ by birth, born in Wilton, Me., but 
has long been a resident of Massachusetts. 
One could not mistake from his personality 
and reticence of habit his profession—a 
school teacher. His entry into politics in 
Woburn was in the board of aldermen in 
which body he served two years. From there 
he came to the house. He is a Mason. 


- 


‘es of 1905, 1906 and 1907. 
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Martin M. Lomasney. 


You know when you first see Lomasney 
that he is a live wire. You say to your- 
self: ‘This man is unusual; he is aggres- 
sive; he’s a fighter.’”’ And you are right: 
But Martin Lomasney is more than all of 
these. None of these qualities would explain 
lis frequent successes in the legislature of 
Massachusets, with an overwhelming repub- 
lican majority pitted against him politically 
and with the great mass’ of -his fellow citi- 
zen democrats presumably tied up with an 
opposition administration in School street. 


After a while you learn the secret of Lo- 
masney’s personal power under such ap- 
parently discouraging conditions, and, if 


you come to know the man, as no doubt you 
do, you come to respect his personality as 
you inevitably admire his pluck. You find 
out that Martin Lomasney never went back 
on his word, that he never forgets a friend 
and that he also makes an effort not to for- 
get those who have opposed fiim unfairly. 
Lomasney, who Was born in Boston 48 years 
ago, managed to get along without a college 
education. If he does so remarkably well in 
debate and so very much better by personal 
influence it may be, in addition to the quali- 
ties hereinbefore described, because of his 
long and varied experience in public office. 
A member of the board of aldermen ‘contin- 
uously from 1895 to 1895 inclusive, and of 
the senate in 1896 and 1897, he served in 
the house of 1899 and has again in the hous- 
Mr. Lomasney is 


the democratic leader in the West end of 
Boston, Ward 8, where flourishes liis Hen- 
dricks Club, and where he calls every young 
man by his first name and is known to men, 
women and children as ‘“‘Martin.’”’ His best 
work in the legislature—his best commit- 
tee work, it were better to say—is done in 
the very important committee on Metropoli- 
tan affairs, where he tries to look as care- 
fully after the interests of Boston as if he 
were in sole charge at city hall. Which 
shows the measure of the man. *Rep. Lo- 
masney doesn’t helieve in an elevated struc- 
ture through the densely populated West 
end for the cars of the Boston Blevated 
Railway company. Heehas been fighting the 
proposition for two years. The Elevated has 
bought out some of the abutting properties, 
if not all of them, but ‘‘Martin” still fights 


on. Not too successful in the legislature, he 
now awaits the final ruling of the courts. 
For there never was a quitter among the 


lLomasneys. 


George W. Long. 


Cambridge republicans to a considerable 
number believe that George W. Long has 
some pretty good senatorial timber in him, 
and it is quite likely that he will be put to 
the test this year. There are, it can be said, 
a number of his fellow house members who 
agree with that proposition and they have 
reached that conclusion from the study 
which they have made of him during the 
past two years of his legislative service. 
Long has the reputation of being one of the 
most persistent men in the legislature. The 
persistent man often defeats his own ends 
by making so much noise that the entire 
neighborhaad is aroused. But Long keeps 
everlastingly at things but does not tall 


much about them while they are in the- 
formative period. Long is a good party man 
all the time. There is nothing offensive in 
his partisanship and this is merely another 
way of saying that he is always /on the 
right sidé for clean, conservative, honest 
legislation. He is a man of courage, and he 
showed it during his first year by taking 
hold at the very start on a bill which brought 
him upon the floor and holding his own. The 
result was that when the session closed he 
was made a member of the recess commit- 
tee on insurance, where he proved himsels 
a good campaigner. During the last session 
he was reappointed to the insurance commit- 


tee and he was also made chairman of the 
committee on printing. He is one of the 
steadiest of the younger members of the 
legislature. Mr. Long was born in Cam- 
bridge in 1872 and has always lived there. 
He was educated at the Manual Training 
school. He is a member of the North Cam- 
bridge Republican Club, the Masons, Odd 
Fellows and the Newtowne Club. 


Hiram W. Loring. 

Rep. Hiram W. Loring is of Shrewsbury. 
He represents the 8th Worcester district 
and came to the town from Leeds, «Me., 
where he was born 65 years ago. Of sturdy 
physique and rugged constitution Mr. Loring 
is one of those men ‘who doesn’t grow Old. 
Of the older members of the house, he is. 
naturally of the conservative school and a 
good balance wheel for some of the younger 


. 


solons. Mr. Loring is punctual in his at- 
tendance and has missed very few roll calls. 
He is not often heard in debate, but his 
work is done in committee. Prominent in 
the Massachusetts State Grange, he found 
his natural affinity in the committee on agri- 
culture, where he was one of those who 
fought hard for the bill to define the stand- 
ard of milk required by law. He also fav- 


> 


tive in question. 


politan park developments, 


’ 


ored the bill for propagating and preserving 
trees and forests and the bill which increased 
the appropriation for the suppression of gyp- 
sy and brown tail moths by which the state 
forester has money sufficient for the next 
three years. He was greatly interested in 
the bill with reference to contagious diseases 
among animals and for the sale of milk when 
not adulterated. He worked to secure the 


. additions and improvements at Massachu- 


setts Agricultural College which have long 
been delayed. Mr. Loring was also clerk 
of the committee on military affairs, being 
an old soldier of the Civil war himself. He 
voted to pass over the governor’s veto the 
Schofield gratuity bill to pay $125 to every 
veteran of the ‘Civil war who didn’t receive 
a bounty. He voted also to pass over the 
governar’s veto, bills to pay bounties to two 
old soldiers of Brockton. Mr. Loring also 
voted for the Spanish war veterans prefer- 
ence bill. He supported the bucket shop bill 
and was recorded against the bill to prohibit 
the sale of intoxicating liquors in grocery 
stores, which was reported ought not to pass 
by committee. He was opposed to the bill 
changing the Sunday laws. He favored the 
shoe machinery bill. For 15 years Rep. 


Loring was street commissioner of Shrews-, 


. bury which should insure him a place on 
roads and bridges next year. He fitted for 
eollege in the public schools and finished his 
education at Bates College. He became later 
a salesman. He entered political life as 
selectman of Shrewsbury, which position 
he held for three years. He has been library 
trustee and cemetery trustee of his town. He 
is a straight party man on the republican 
side and has been chairman of the Shrews- 
bury republican town committee. 


John F. Lothrop. 
The city of Newton has had a vice-mayor 


on Beacon Hill in the person of Rep. John: 


F. Lothrop. He was not a seeker for the 
position, and he would probably now deny 
that he occupied it if it was presented to 
him in the form of a direct statement; but 
that is the real situation. Mr. Lothrop is 
interested especially in .everything which 
relates to the city of Newton and he does 


who 


not care knows it. Furthermore, not 
Only is he imierested, but he knows just 
what things are good and bad for the peo- 
ple of his district and no foster parent could 
be more jealous of the rights. of the little 
garden municipality than the representa- 
This single devotion to 
one municipality might make trouble for 
almost any otner part of the state but New- 
ton people are working so hard for a model 
municipality that when Newton declares in 
favor or against a matter it is a fair assump- 
tion that it is good or bad for the entire 
State and thus he serves the whole com- 
munity. Mr Lothrop, as one.of the mem- 
bers of the committee on metropolitan af- 


fairs, has taken to his heart the interests 
of the entire greater Boston district. 


He 
has been safeguarding the Charles River 
basin. He has been studying out the metros 
l and he is the 
one particular man who can claim the cre- 
dit for the new Riverbank subway which is 


going to benefit Newton people especially’ 


Without his strong word for it there were 
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times when it would have gone by the board, 
and the question of giving the people in that 
community rapid transit into Boston would 
have been shelved for a number of years, 
for this was a case where the Elevated road 
was not anxious to take over any new 
measures of this sort. Lothrop never grows 
warm in debate, but he has a way of mak, 
ing his statements with a finality which 
precludes debate. The bed rock of facts that 
he always works on is the great feature 
of his sueccéss. Mr. Lothrop was born in 
Sharon in 1847, and was educated in private 
schools. He was in the earriage business 
for a number of years but is now retired. 
He was in the board of aldermen for six 


vears in Newton and entered the house first 
in 1906. He served both years on the com- 
mittee om metropolitan affairs. 


Robert Luce. 


The year that has passed since the last 
“Biographical Number’’ of Practical Politics 
does not find Rep. Robert Luce of Somer- 
ville in any closer relationship with the lead- 
ers of the republican party in. the state and 


the legislature. ‘s -But many of these 
same men have hesitated,’ we said a year 
ago, “when it came to committing them- 


selves to Mr. Luce when a candidate for 
some post which demanded, above all else, 
conservatism.* This conservatism. may not 
amount to much, in the last analysis, but as 
long as men think it does, and as long. as 
Mr. Luce does not: possess it or will not ac- 
quire it, so long he will lose what his real 
ability rather entitles him to.’’ Words at 
least as true today as they were when they 


were penned a year ago. Undoubtedly it 
is all rank nonsense to say that anybody 
wants to punish Rep. Luce for exercising 


the rights of a freeman and going his own 
way on so novel a proposition as the public 
opinion bill, and yet it probably will not be 
gainsaid that there were times in that great 
legislative bathe when Luce of Somerville 
was rather on the nerves, or at least the 


corns, of the leaders of his party. The 
fact that his logic and his oratory resulted 
in a republican vote of 40 for a bill that the 
leaders denounced as* rank heresy did not 
mitigate his alleged offense. For a number 


of sessions the Massachusetts house of 
representatives has had no individual talk- 
fr who was the equal of Luce of Somerville 
in oratory. Mr. Luce has likewise been the 
scholar of the house. His book on journal- 
ism is pretty much a little classic. He is, 
indeed, that rare combination, the public 
man who wrifes as well as he talks and 
who talks as well as he writes. Mr. Luce 
has chosen a work for himself, apparently, 
and he has dedicated himself to it with all 
the devotion of a man who sees his duty and 
who will not shirk. He believes in ballot 
and caucus reforms, in-all manner of checks 
on the lobby, and in giving the voters the 
right and the opportunity to express thems 
selves on questions of public policy. He 
runs head-on against the republican theory 
that this is a representative form of gov- 
ernment and must remain ,sso—and apparent, 
ly he is ready and willing to be tossed back 
again and again in order that he may finally 
close in with force sufficient to batter dow 

the walls. Mr. Luce is not tactful, and his 


. 


». combination South 


hee a 
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bump of humor is not burdensome. Mr. 
Luce, whose 45th birthday is almost in sight, 
has come to the house every year since 1899, 
with a single break, and he will doubtless 
keep on coming so long as he is willing. 
Somerville appreciates the fact that the 
erudite gentleman from the 25th Middlesex 
wistrict is a feature in state politics, and 
that other fact that it “pays to advertise.” 
The Somerville man, who is a native of Au- 
burn, Me., by the way, and a graduate of 
Harvard, is the proprietor of a press clip- 
ping bureau and so sits ever with his fing- 
er on the public pulse. For several years 
Mr. Luce ‘has been chairman of the com- 
mittee on election laws. At divers times, 
indeed, he has seen service on most of the 
important legislative committees. Me Is a 
power for good, and, if the world will not 
always agree with him, perhaps he can find 
solace in the fact and the philosophy that 
’twas ever thus with reformers. 


Darwin E. Lyman. 


Few men would have been so faithful to 
their legislative duties under such difficul- 
ties as was. Rep. Darwin HE. Lyman of 
Cummington, of the 2d Hampshire district,, 
who died during the closing days of the 
last session. Although he had to drive a 
dozen miles or more to get to trolley cars 
to take him to a railroad where he could 


go to Boston, he did not miss a day in 
the house up to the time of his death. 
Frequently train connections were such 
that he could not arrive in Boston in 
time for the opening of the Mon- 
day session, and he always had to 


leave early on Friday or else remain over 
in Boston. after the session adjourned, but 
he surmountéd these obstacles again 
and again by giving up his own convenience, 
and on occasions, such as on May 31, when 
it was thought the shoe machinery bill 
might possibly come up in the house, he 


made the long trip down and back just 
for the one day. In all his service he 
showed this conscientiousness. The shoe 


machinery bill interested him greatly, as 
indirectly he had considerable knowledge of, 
this business. From the start he was one of 


STS = 5 1 
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the staunch supporters of this bill. Another 
bill which he followed closely and helped in 
every way that he could was the bucket- 
shop bill. The milk standard bill he put in 
much work for, prior to its sudden defeat in 
the senate. For a first-year man with a 
first-year pxuoposition, he put up a vigorous 
and strong fight for his bill to have Deer 
hill in Cummington made a state reserva- 
tion. .-Mr. Lyman was born in Cummington, 
July 26, 1846, was a merchant, had served on 
the republican town committee for 30 years. 
He was a member of the Easthampton re- 
publican club.-« 


William J. Lyons. 

One of the younger members of the house 
is William J. Lyons, who comes from the 
Boston-Dorchester dis- 
trict, Ward 16. ‘‘Billy’’ Lyons is one of the 
boys who helped to make that Suffolk dis- 
trict democratic. He is active, energetic and 
wiry. He was born in the community he rep- 
resents 29 years ago this September, and 
went from the city schools to Boston Col- 
lege, thence to Holy Cross, and from there 
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took the course to fit him for his chosen pro- 
fession, that of a practising attorney, in the 
Boston University School of Law. Mr. 
Luyons obtained his political training in the 
Boston common council of 1902 and 1903 
under Mayor Collins’ administration. When 
he took his seat in the house this year, 
Speaker Cole picked him for the commit- 
tee on prisons, in the work of which he has 
found much to interest him in the phases of 
human nature presented to it and the un- 
fortunate individuals in the institutions un- 
der its jurisdiction. He was interested for 
the bill for the retirement of certain prison 
officers, as well as the remodelling of the 
ancient Ipswich house of correction, where 
the prisoners were given hardly room enough 
to swing a cat in their eight feet by two 
narrow cells. The possible change of the 
state prison from Charlestown to Nasha- 
wena island naturally interested him be- 
cause of the possibility of curtailing the vis- 
its of the friends and families of the prison- 
ers by the isolation of the new location. 
Rep. Lyons has been one of the bright wits 
of the house corridor. He has made a good 
record for punctuality and has missed com- 
paratively few records and on very few has 
he not been recorded. He voted for the bill 
lor retiring members of the Boston fire de- 
partment. He was recorded against the re- 
cess committee on labor which the unions 
opposed. He was against the ‘bill for local 


option by districts in Boston. He voted for 
the bucket shop bill. He voted for the Mc- 
Nary bill that Boston be permitted to manu- 
facture electricity. He was against increas- 
ing salaries of prison officers. 


Charles H. Macomber, 


Rep. Charles H. Macomber has one ot 
those strong faces with fixed intensity “of 
gaze that always attracts attention. It is as 
if he was studying everything and everybody 
he looks at, which is undoubtedly the fact. 
He bears his years lightly, for he has but 
just passed his 36th birthday and is in the 
optimistic heydey of life. He was born in 
Berkley, which town he represents in the 
legislature as well as the 5th Bristol dis- 
trict. As a traveling salesman he was well 
calculated to win popularity on coming to 
the house, and to add to his already wide 
circle of friends. This has been Mr. Macom- 
ber’s second session. He began in politics as 
selectman of his town and his people liked 
him so well that they kept him at it for 
eight years on the board. In the house of 
1906 he served on the committee on harbors 
and public lands and this year he has con- 
tinued on the same committee. Naturally 
he has taken great personal interest in the 
improvement of aJl the harbors along the 
Cape and South Shore, Orleans, West Fal- 
mouth, Nantucket, Plymouth, North Fal- 
mouth, Wellfleet, Dennis, as well as the 
ship builders on Essex river, and the fre- 
quenters of Dorchester bay have occasion to 
be grateful for Mr. Macomber’s services on 
his committee. His constituents have never 
been out from his consideration a’ minute, 
yet he has found time to extend his attention 
to the needs of the whole state. He fav- 
ored the removal of the restrictions on fish- 
ing in Buzzard’s bay. He was for the bill 
to consolidate the metropolitan commissions 


into one board. He was opposed to the bill 
to retire certain veterans in the state ser- 
vice. He voted for new uniforms for the 
Massachusetts militia. He favored rejection 
of the so-called public opinion bill. He was 
paired in favor of the shoe machinery bill. 
Mr. Macomber voted for the White amend- 
ment to the so-called ‘‘merger’’ bill to re- 


strain the consolidation of railroad corpora- 
tions. Mr. Macomber has been a useful 
member of the house wherever placed. He 
is a Mason. 


Charles A. Malley. 


Charles Addison Malley is a type of the 
young Boston republicans who have been 
writing history in the mammoth Dorchester 
district. and who ask a little consideration 
at the hands of the party leaders in order 
that. .they may write more of it. They ask, 
among other things, that they may have all 
the representation on Beacon Hill that 
they are entitled to. And certainly it 
is not at all surprising that they feel 
aggrieved at the comparatively small repre- 
sentation that Dorchester gets as compared 
with democratic - Charlestown. Mr. Mal- 
ley hopes to come back again, when he will 
talk further along these lines. A stalwart 
of the Young Men‘s Republican club of 
Ward .20, and Prominent in the Roosevelt 
Republican club as well, Malley has a right 
to a hearing that none will dispute. Born in 
Northfield 31 years ago, his enthusiastic 
young manhood finds expression in the real 


estate business of Boston’s most growing dis- 
trict. Dorchester has grown and is still 
growing by leaps and bounds. It is distinct- 
ly, today, the, great residential district of 
the city. And young men IHKe Malley, having 
made it republican, seek to keep it in the 
faith. Mr.’Malley made good with emphasis 
in his. first venture in political life. He was 
instrumental in the passage of a bil) al- 


‘ 
lowing the capitalization of trust compa- 
nies at $100,000, half the sum previously in- 
sisted upon. Since the close of the session 
he.has been associated with others in, the 
formation of such a company for his own 
district. Young men like Malley are of 
power in their communities—power for good, 
When they are also willing to be of service | 
in politics, politics can do little else than re- | 
ceive them with open arms. y 


Harry E. Mapes. - 4 
That Harry E. Mapes of Cohasset, who 
represents the 8d Plymouth district in the . 
house, was a railroad man one might guess 
by his keen, clear eyes. He has an energet- 
ic way of doing things that has brought 
him to the front in legislative matters. This TR 
was his second year in the house and that H a 
which has pleased him most is that he won 
out for the nine-inch lobster by the approval 4 
of the act which he fought through the com- 
mittee on fisheries and game after a hard 
struggle for two successive years. The im- 
portance of this victory may be the better 
recognized when it is stated that the fight * 
to legalize the shorter lobster has engaged 
the attention of the house every session for 
upwards of a decade. The late Sam Roads 


led a forlorn hope for the three years of his 

service in the house, nearly 10° years ago, . 
for a law which would permit the taking of 
lebster. 


a nine-inch The fish and game 


commission has bitterly fought this reduc- 3 
tion in the length of the legal lobster up to 
the coming of)Dr. George W. Field as chair- 4 
man of that .board. Gov: Guild was won re 
over and the rest was easy after that. Rep. 
Mapes took his seat in the house of 1906 and: 
his first committee was on fisheries and 
game, where the lobster first attracted him. 
He also served on the committee on libra- 
ries. This year he was given a place on 
harbors and public lands, and has been nat- 
urally interested in the hills to improve the b 
harbors on Cape Cod and the South Shore bs 
as well as at Cuttyhunk. Mr. Mapes was 
actively interested in keeping the season for 
the shooting of black ducks within the 
period from September 1 to March 1. The 
fish and game commission wanted to shorten 
it to between September 1 and January 1. 
A possible veto was. saved upon the bill’ 
when the facts in the case were explained . 
to the governor. Rep. Mapes is a Knight “4 
Templar, prominent in the Masonic fra- ’ 
ternity and an Odd Fellow. He was secre- 
tary of the republican town committee for 
10 years. 


John H. Marcy. 


Rep. John H. Marcy of Waltham, who has 
just completed his first year in the house, 
possesses much force of character and is not 
afraid to give expression to his convictions. 
As a business man he has taken a deep in- 
terest in the many bills which have come 
before his committee on mercantile affairs 
this session, most of which strongly ap- 
pealed to him. He is a coal merchant in 
Waltham and was active in the considera- 
tion of the anti-monopoly bill whieh the 
committee reported and which he vigorous- 
ly supported. He was also one of the push- 
ers’for the bill requiring sealers of weights 


and measures to test the computing scale 
not only upon its accuracy for determining 
true weights, but also for the correctness 
with which it reckoned the commercial price. 
Rep. Marcy is conservative in his views. 
As a new member he has not been heard 
from much in debate on the floor, but his 
work in éommittee has been very effective. 
He has been both punctual and regualr in 
his attendance at every meeting of his 
committee and has not missed a rollcall 
upon any important measure. Mr. Marcy 
is a New Yorker by birth, born in Troy, Jan. 
23, 1867. He was educated in the public 
school and on starting in business in Wal- 


tham went into the coal trade in which he 
has achieved success.. He is active in Ma- 
sonry, a member of Gethsemane Command- 
ery. . T., and of Boston Consistory;. of 
Waltham Lodge Elks, and of the Order of 
Eagles. Mr. Marcy has always been a Re- 
publican. His first entry into politics was 
as ward alderman one year and alderman-at- 
large for two’ years. He has represented 
Wards 3, 4 and 5 of Waltham. 


Charles Mayberry. 


For three years now the state has had the 
services of Rep. Charles Mayberry of Clin- 
ton, the member of the house from the 10th 
Worcester district, and it can be truthful- 
ly said that the commonwealth as a whole 
has been the gainer by that service. At the 
Same time the people of his own district, 
regardless of party affiliations, must real- 


mx ca 
ize that their interests have been fully as 
well taken care of, at least, as they have 
ever been since the establishment: of the 


System of representative government. The 
young representative who is the subject 
-of this sketch has all the elements which go 
to make a successful and capable legisla- 
tor. He is a good listener when anyone has 
a@ matter to talk to him about, he is pos- 


-of Martha’s Vineyard. 
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_sessed of good sound judgment, and has the 


force of character necessary to make a fight 
for any proposition in which he believes. 
This latter trait was never better illus- 
trated than on one occasion during the ses- 
sion of 1906 when he overturned the report 
of his committee on metropolitan affairs on 
a bill giving to one of his own constituents 
the right to bring suit against the common- 
wealth for damages sustained by the con- 
struction of the metropolitan water system. 


That fight brought Mayberry to the front: 


as one of the most aggressive members of 
the legislature, and there have been other 
instances since then when he has shown 
forth to equally good advantage. He has al- 
ways had important committee places. Dur- 
ing his first year he was clerk of the com- 
mittee on probate and chancery, last year 
he served on metropolitan affairs and en- 
grossed bills, and this year he has: been 
on legal affairs and insurance. With these 
important assignments he has found plenty 
of work to do and he has never shirked 
the responsibility placed upon him by these 
positions. Mr. Mayberry was born in Clin- 
ton, April 27, 1876, was educated at the pub- 
lic schools and finished at the Boston Uni- 
versity Law School. In the practice of his 
profession he is associated with Sen. But- 
triek, and he seems to be a good running 
mate for the senator in his independence otf 
thought and action. Ask him a straightfor- 
ward question as to how he stands on,any 
particular matter that is pending before’the 
legislature and you will find that he is pret- 
ty familiar with the subject and is prepared 
to give you good reasons for the position 
which ‘he has decided to take thereon. Mr. 
Mayberry is a member of the Masonic order 
and the Knights of Pythias. 


Ulysses E. Mayhew. 


Ulysses HE. Mayhew represents in the 
house not only West Tisbury but the whole 


. 


He was born on the 
island in the town from which he hails in 
1848 and was educated in the public schools. 
He has kept a general store in West Tis- 
bury for many years and his first public ser- 
vice was as treasurer of the town of#'Tis- 
bury. He has been chairman of the school 
committee of West Tisbury since 1892. 
This is HOt Vers Mayhew’s:\first trip 
to the © legislature. Sixteen years ago 
he took his seat for the first time in the 
house, serving in the legislatures of 1891 
and 1892. His turn came round again last 
year and he has now completed really his 
fourth year in the house. Last session 
when Mr. Mayfnéw obtained from the com- 
mittee on harbors and public lands the ap- 
propriation of $25,000 for the improvement 
of Menemsha creek, which makes in from 
the bight of the same name, and put the 
bill through and brought home the quill 
with which Gov. Guild signed it, his fellow 
islanders went wild with delight and de- 
cided that there was nothing too good for 
Mayhew. So he came back to the house by 
an almost unanimous vote and all through 


“the session he has especially devoted him- 


self to the Cape district and its needs. He 
made a good piay for the breakwater for 
Vineyard Haven, and although that bill fell 
by the wayside, it is in such position that 


‘ 


it may be rehabilitated by the next general 
court and the breakwater may yet become 
a reality. He also fought successfully for 
his bill to permit the taking of unimproved 
wild land on Martha’s Vineyard for the bet- 
ter protection of pinnated grouse. The com- 
mittee turned him down, but Mr. Mayhew 
does not give up easily and the result was 
that the house refused to reject the bill and 
substituted it. He was on ways and means 
for the past two sessions, taking but one 
committee this year. 


Matthew McCann. 


Rep. Matthew McCann is one of the repub- 
licans from Lynn who has a wide acquaint- 


ance for his geniality, although he is one of 
the more quiet members. He was born in 
Calais, Me., 44 years ago, but came early to 
Lynn, where he soon became actively inter- 
ested in _ politics. Though not an orator, 
few members are better known throughout 
the shire of Essex. His business as a deai- 
er in cigars and tobacco gives him a ready 
introduction. McCann got his training in 
Igynn common council in which body he 
served from 1899 to 1903 inclusive. In the 
fall of the latter year he was elected to the 
house, being returned every year since with- 
out a break. He was chairman of the com- 
mittee on prisons for two years and was 
the first to move for the transfer of the 
state prison to .Nashawen Island. He has 
also served on the committee on federal re- 
lations which. reported the resolve for the 
Massachusetts representation at the Lewis 
& Clark centennial exposition at Portland, 
Qre. He was on mercantile affairs in 1906 
and 1907, one of the hardest worked com- 
mittees in the list. He was actively inter- 
ested in the promotion of the bill for testing 
computing scales which was reported unani- 
mously from’ his committee. His handiwork 
also entered into the big boiler bill drawn 
to cover a dozen or 15 other meagures, and 
the first bill which has received the indorse- 
ment of the experts, engineers and boiler 
makers. He was also interésted in the Engi- 
neer’s license bill. Mr. McCann has been 
mentioned as a candidate for a fifth term in 
the house, but since the vacancy in the 
county board he has announced himself as a 
candidate for county commissioner at the 
polls. His:name was also brought forward 
for councillor. He is a, secret society man, 
a member of the Knights of Pythias, Odd 
Fellows, Red Men and Foresters. 


Daniel J. McCarthy. ~ 


Rep. Daniel J.. McCarthy is one of the 
bright young men of Ward 19. Coming new 
to the house this year, without previous po- 
litical experience in a legislative body, he 
has been a ready learner and quick to grasp 
his opportunities. He was graduated from 
the Boston public schools and finished his 
education at Harvard University. Speaker 
Cole picked him for the committee on li- 
quor law, which has had some interesting 
propositions before it, especially the ques- 
tion of allowing the various districts, by a 
general bill for Boston, to vote yes or no on 
the granting of liquor licenses by districts. 
This coneerned Mr. McCarthy’s constituency 
naturally from its proximity to the sec- 
tion of the city which backed the legisla- 
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tion desired. Though his committee report- 
ed a bill Rep. McCarthy dissented and con- 
sistently voted against the measure on every, 
stage. Its defeat was encompassed in the 
house. He was also interested in the bill 
for the registration of common carriers for 
the transportation of liquor. He took a con- 
servative position on the bill reported in the 
senate for the enforcement of liquor laws in 
Boston. He voted for the bill for the retire- 


ment of Boston firemen. He favored muni- 
cipal lighting for Boston and cities and towns, 
standing for the McNary bill, and he voted 
for the bill to retire certain veterans in 
the state service. Mr. McCarthy was op- 
posed to the increase of salaries of prison 
officers. He voted to pass over the gover- 
nor’s veto the bill for the exemption of call 
firemen from the civil service rules. He sup- 
ported the shoe machinery bill. He was for 
the Lomasney amendment for an east and 
west subway in Boston. Mr. McCarthy voted 
yes on*Mayor Fitzgerald’s publicity bill for 
Boston. He has a pleasant face, devoid of 
beard, and is one of the fun-makers of the 
house reading room. Rep. McCarthy is a 
confectioner and a dealer of fruit in his busi- 
ness. He is prominent in-the Knights of 
Columbus and also is a member of: the St. 
Alphonsus Association. He was born in Bos- 
ton in 1876. 


Daniel J. McDonald. 


Daniel J. McDonald is the most important 
democrat in Boston this summer to the la- 
bor men. Out of a long list of Boston dem- 


ocrats, all of whom felt they were special-* 
ly entitled to be recognized as the spokes- 
man for organized labor, Mr. McDonald was 
selected by the speaker for a place on the. 
recess labor committee. This is the com- 
mittee which has the task of working over 
the use and abuse of the injunction and 
modifications of the employers liability act, | 
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It is in many ways the most important la- 
bor body which has been gathered together 
in a number of years. It speaks .well for 
Mr. McDonald and his intimacy and sympa- 


-thy with the labor cause that they have 


practically iall declared themselves very well 
satisfied indeed with his selection for the 
position. McDonald has been a most con- 
sistent labor man all the time. He is a 
union printer himself and a very capable 
workman. In the past session of the house 
he was recorded without a break in favor 
of labor legisiation and he worked on cer- 
tain measures of his own* which he felt 
would help along the cause in general. He 
upheld, for instance, the bill which gives to 
the family of the workingman the right to 
recover $10,000 instead of $5000 where death 
takes place as a result of a railroad or street 
railway, accident. Mr. McDonald represents 


the 8d Suffolk district, Charlestown, in the 
house. He was born in Chelsea in 1872. He 
was educated in the’ public schools and 
learned the. trade of printing. He was a 


member of ‘the house in 1905, 1906 and 1907. 
Last year*he served on the committees on 
printing and on elections. During the past 
session he was a member of the committee 
on cities, 


John M. McDonald. 

Ward 16, Boston, was not as strong a 
democratic ward in 1905, when John M. Me- 
Donald was first elected to the legislature, 
as it is today. McDonald has always been 
credited with helping to educate the peo- 
ple of that section up to.the advantages: of 
democratic represerttation. Certain it is that 
his vote has steadily increased in size and 


the whole political complexion of the ward 
has changed since he began. Those who 
know him in the house declare that this is 


the real explanation of the shift of the votes, 


- for they are convinced that he would make 


a good representative, even from a _ pro- 
hibition section. He is a democrat and in 
the house he has never attempted to hide 
his feelings, but at the same time he has 
never allowed a party whip to crack over 
his shoulders too long, If he has any divi- 
sion of sentiment it is when labor matters 
are up. That comes pretty nearly being his 
first choice and as a union man, a book- 
binder, he feels that it is his duty to use 
whatever influence he can find at hand to 
help along the labor cause. On labor mat- 
ters he was somewhat of an authority dur- 


ing the year. The overtime bill, of «course, 
went through without any special demon- 
stration, but he was ready for the cam- 


paign. He was also for a further extension 
of the child labor law and. he fought against 
the effort to have the closed shop made il- 
legal as the employers association desired. 

John M. McDonald was born in 1873. He 
was educated in the public schools. He was 
a member of the house in 1905, 1906 and 
1907. During the last session of the legis- 
lature he served on the committees on coun- 
ties and payroll. , 


Michael J. McEttrick. 


In the closing days of the session a Mas- 
sachusetts representative who was once a 
member of congress and who had been every- 


thing from a long distance walker up to 
an expert on mines and mining, made a 
suggestion that may result in a complete 
overhauling of the state’s system of book- 
keeping and expenditures. The represen- 
tative was Michael J. McEttrick of Ward 17, 
Boston, an independent democrat who went 
to congress in 1893-95 and who servedkin the 
house from 1885 to 1901, 1895 to ’01 and 
again in 1906 and 1907, and in the senate in 


1902. His suggestion is that there is no 
central check on disbursements for insti- 
tutions and state departments, that there 
ought to be, that it is too much to eXpect 
that the ways and means committee can do 
all the necessary work and that, under pre- 
vailing conditions, there must be °© some 
waste and some extravagance. As a result 
of the McEfttrick suggestion, the ways and 
means committee is especially at work pre- 
paring a full report for the incoming legis- 
lature. McEttrick is a good deal of a.mys- 
tery. He paddles his own canoe, and is his 
own political party. ‘I know how to get 
the votes,’’ he says without bumptidusness, 
and apparently he does, for he has succeed- 
ed in rolling up a winning total in Curley- 
ville with the hosts of the Tammany Club 
and with Ald. Jim and Sen. Tom openly 


against him. McEttrick this year was 
very much in favor of the public 
opinion bill. He was very much against 
a measure to. prohibit any Bostonian 
who takes part in aé_ political caucus 
from afterwards signing a nomination 
paper. This was a trick of the Curlevs, 


he said, a bill aimed at Michael J.. McEt- 
trick and at none Other. The house killed 
the bill. It may be difficult for some to un- 
derstand the frequent successes of a man 
like McEtrick in a big city ward against 
the combined forces of a mighty political 
organization, but you have to know the 
man. The former congressman is a native 
of the Hub. He is a member of the Knights 
of Columbus, the Ancient Order of Hibern- 
ians «and the Roxbury Veteran Firemen’s As- 
sociation, 


Philip J. McGonagle: 

Philip J. McGonagle of Ward 6, Boston, 
has been one of the consistent democrats 
of the year. Coming from Mayor Fitzger- 
ald’s ward, as Ward 6 will always be re- 
garded, he has been brought into the lime 
light more than once during the _ session, 
but no matter how often it has played on 
him he has always been found trying to help 
along in the best manner possible the 
workers in the state and city. He worked 
with energy for the bill allowing one day in 
15 to the policemen and he would have 
voted for the measure had it been even set 
so as to allow greater freedom. He also 
supported the various firemen’s bills which 
have come before the general court. On 
the overtime bill and on the bills to allow 
peaceful picketing he was a steady cam- 
paigner. The bill which increases possi- 
ble death damages from $5000 to $10,000, 
something which must appeal to every man 
whether he works with his hands or his 
brains, found him a ready champion. Mc- 
Gonagle has been a very persistent plugger. 
All things considered the mayor has been 
quite successful in the number of his meas- 
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ures which were passed during the session, 
and McGonagle deserves a good share of 
_ the credit for steering things in a satis- 
factory manner. The position of being a 
representative of the mayor has been quite 
important one on the hill, and the oppor- 
tunities for slopping over and spoiling things 
have been unlimited, but McGonagle has 
gone through it all successfully. Mr. Mc- 
Gonagle was born in Boston in 1871, and 


Was educated in the public and parochial 
schools. He served five years in the com- 
mon council and is a member of the Knights 
of Columbus and the Roofers’ Protective 
Union. 


John F. McGrath. 

There was a lively contest in the demo- 
eratic caucus of the 16th Worcester dis- 
trict last fall, in: which the veteran legisla- 
for, James H. Mellen, was pitted against 
a bright attorney, younger in politics than 
his doughty opponent, but imbued with 
an ambition to represent his people: in the 
lower branch of the state Jegislature 
and to give to that contituency . the 
Best that was in him in the line of 
devotion to° duty. John FE, McGrath, 
the youngér candidate, won out. -He 
fame to the hill when the session of 1907 
Opened, regarded pretty’ highly because cof 
the victory he had won. He left the state 
house at the close of the session, and every 
member of the legislature had found the 
reason for his success in the caucus. His 
‘Straightforward manner of dealing ° with 
questions which came before him for con- 


} 


Sideration attracted the attention and com- 
mendation of his colleagues. He seldom as- 
Sumed the role of the orator, but when he 
did he spoke in such a manly fashion that 
his audience were compelled to listen, even 
though they might not always agree with 
his line of argument. And that trait of 


straightforwardness has come to be great- 
ly admired among men in public life today, 
when too often the spirit of compromise and 
equivocation is in evidence. Rep. McGrath’s 
committee appointment was on labor. This 
committee was relieved of much of the 
work originally planned for it because of 
the appointment of a recess committee to 
consider various problems concerning the 
relations between employers and employes, 
but the committee of this year can point to 
the passage of the overtime bill as one 
of its monuments and from the laboring 
man’s standpoint that ought to be glory 
enough, tep. McGrath also can point with 
pride to his advocacy of the bill to increase 
the maximtm of damages to be recovered 
in case of the death of an individual through 
the negligence of the defendant. This bill 
extended the time to two years in which 
the suit might be brought and eliminates 
the element of gross negligence. This meas- 
ure differed from the bill of Sen. Mitchell. 
The senator’s bill covered only employes, 
while the McGrath bill included those not 
in the defendant’s employ. Rep. McGrath 
was born in Worcester, January 10, 1881. 
and graduated from Holy Cross College and 
the Boston University Law School. He 
is rapidly building up a lucrative law prac- 


tice in his native city. He is prominent 
in the social life of Worcester, where he 
holds membership in St. John’s T. & L. 
Guild, St. John’s Lyceum, Rostrevor Club, 


A. O. H., M. C. O. F., the Knights of Colum- 
bus, and the Worcester Society of Antiqui- 
Ly’: 

John H. McKenney. 


tep. John H. McKenney of Lynn, who rep- 
resents the 13th Essex district, is a state of 


Maine 
1839, 
general contractor 


man, born 
and bearing 


in Newport, October 12, 
well his years; He is a 
in the shoe city and was 
educated in its schools. His first entry into 
politics was in the Lynn common council, 
from which he came by natural promotion to 
the legislature. This is his first year in the 


house, and hence Mr. McKenney has been 
devoting his time conscientiously to com- 


mittee work and to watching the progress of 
events on the floor, learning how to do it. 
He was picked out by Speaker Cole for 
the committee on agriculture, and there Mr. 
Melxenney has. devoted himself to studying 
the standards of milk, in which she has be- 
come deeply interested. He was actively in- 
terested in all three of the bills reported 
from his committee and did yeoman service 
in their interest among his fellow members, 


if not in debate. Mr. McKenney is an én- 
thusiastic Grand Army man, a comrade of 
Lander Post 5 of Lynn, and a welcome ad- 


dition to all camp fires. He was elected to 
the common council of 1901 and served in 
1902 and again in 1905. In 1906 his fellow re- 
publicans elected him to the house and his 
course this year in his votes upon all import- 
ant measures has won for him their cordial 
indorsement and commendation. He has 
missed no regular session and has been re- 
corded on every roll call. Mr. McKenney 
served in the 8th regiment, Massachusetts 
Vols., in the North Carolina campaign 1n 
1862 and on his muster out entered the Unit- 
ed States Army signal corps, serving until 
after the surrender of Lee at Appommatox. 


Lewis B. McKie. 


Lewis B. McKie of Ward 1, East Boston, 
is the one republican member from the 
Island ward in the house this year who sur- 
vived the Moran wave of last fall, winning 
out in an hitherto recognized strong republi- 
can ward by 38 votes. Possibly his gener- 
ous physical personality and consequent inher- 
ent good nature may account for the fact that 
he was too good a fellow to knock out. Mr. 


McKie has won his popularity in the house 
upon his good fellowship. He is a genial 


companion in the reading rom: Since taking 
his seat he has devoted himself to the in- 
terests: of his constituents and‘ introduced the 
bill for the dredging and improvement ot 
the channel at Orient Heights, and he also 
pushed on the bill to increase the pay of 
the assistant clerk and court. officers of the 
East Boston district court. His commit- 
tee this year has been that of public light- 
ing, which has had fewer bills of importance 
than ordinarily during the session just 
closed, but in all of which Mr. McKie has 
taken a strong personal interest. He op- 
posed the shoe machinery bill in the house 
believing it unnecessary legislation, but he 
stood for a more liberal Sunday and put in 
his hardest work for a change in the law 
that should, relieve existing conditions for 
his constituents who were deeply interested, 
owing to their congested surroundings. Mr. 
McKie opposed the Luce amendment for Sun- 
day evening entertainments as against the 
interests of the people. Rep. McKie is a na- 
tive “‘Noddle Islander.’ He was born in 
Ward 1 in 1875, and was educated in the 


schools of East Boston. He is presi- 
dent of the alumni associations of the Hast 
Boston high school, and was. graduated 


from the Boston University law school. He 
began his political training in the Boston 
common couneil, serving in that body in 
1904 and 1905 and graduating from there to 
the Nouse of 1907. He is an ardent yachts- 
man and a member of the Winthrop Yacht 
club. He is also active in the Ward 1 Re- 
publican club. Mr. McKie is a practising 
lawyer of the Suffolk Bar, and is a Mason. 


Robert K. McKirdy. 


Robert K. McKirdy of Ward 8, Boston, 
has concluded his third term in the house, 
and while from the first day he set foot 
on Beacon Hill he was looked upon by the 
other members of the house as the right- 
hand man of Martin M. Lomasney, the big 
chief of that ward, the genial ‘‘Bob”’ has 
shown that he possesses ability of his own 
and an individuality quite as potent as that 
of the average member of the house. His 
first year he was given a place on the com- 
mittee on counties. In 1906 he served on 
the committee on election laws, and‘ during 
the last session he was one of the hard- 
working members of the committee on rail- 
roads. During the strenuous sessions of that 
committee on the matter of the delayed- 
train service on the Boston & Albany road, 
and later in the year when the merger prop- 
osition was being discussed, the member 
from Ward 8 was one of the most atten- 
tive listeners. At the same time he had his 
own ideas of what should or should not be 
done, and he was able to present those 
views to his fellow-members in such a man- 
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ner that they were accorded serious eonsid- 
. eration. No member took any greater pride 
in his committee and its work than did Mc- 
Kirdy, and he enjoyed explaining to the other 
members of the house that the committee 
on railroads during the last session had not 
lost a report, and that no report ever came 
out of the committee with a dissenting 
vote. So that, while McKirdy never wavers 
in his loyalty to his chief, it must not be 


inferred that he is one of those who fol- 
low blindly the leadership of any man. If 
MckKirdy is loyal to Lomasney it is because 
he believes in him and his leadership. Mc- 
Kirdy was born in Boston, October 4, 1870, 
vas educated at St. Mary’s school and is a 
publisher, 


Edwin T. McKnight. 

Rep. Edwin T. McKnight of Ward 21 
eiame to Beston from New Brunswick and 
has completed his second year in the house. 
lle has done good work as chairman of the 
committee on bills in third reading, win- 
ning the favor of the engrossing clerks by 
the manner in which his committee has han- 
died all measures referred to it this session. 
Mr. McKnight’s most earnest work was put 
into his effort to stop the sale of liquor on 
Sunday in the outlying wards of Boston by 


‘ 


second class hotels. He led a strong move- 
ment, backed by the church element of 
Roxbury, Dorchester and Jamaica Plain, 
against the license which: permitted drink- 
ing at the tables in saloons in plain view 
of the people going to church. He intro- 
duced a bill, which, although it. was killed 
in the senate, passed the house by a good 
vote. Mr. McKnight’s other committee this 
year was street railways, and though he 
offered no bills personally, he was inter- 
ested in all the measures reported from that 
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committee, the interurban bills and the ques- 
tion of apportionment of damages to abut- 
ters particularly. One particular bill which 
has been Mr. McKnight’s hobby is that 
which prevents straw bonds in attachment 
suits, which bill has gone through and met 
the approval of the governor. Mr. McKnight 
has an abundance of latent energy which 
makes itself felt when required. He is 38 
years of age; was graduated from the Uni- 
versity of New Brunswick and from the 
Harvard Lew School. He is a member of 
the Suffolk bar and a practising lawyer in 
Boston. Last year he served on the com- 
mittee on probate and chancery and on par- 
ishes and religious societies. His entrance 
into politics was as a member of the Bos- 
ton common council in which body he served 
three years. He took his seat in the house 
in 1906. Rep. McKmight is a member of 
the Masonic fraternity, a Knight Templar 
and a member of the Dudley and Lincoln 
clubs. 


John F. Meehan. 


Few of the young democrats that Lowell 
has sent down to the legislature in recent 
years went back at the end of a first term 
in better standing than that enjoyed by John 
I’. Meehan of the 15th Middlesex district. 
Johnny Meehan made no speeches. If mem- 
ory be true, his picture appeared in none of 
the newspapess. His engagement wasn’t 
announced. He didn’t ‘belong to the Cod- 
fish elub. And yet he was as faithful to the 
trust imposed upon him by that 15th Mid- 


dlesex constituency as if he had been found 
every morning at the top of the column, next 
to pure reading matter.’ It must be evident 
to even the uninitiated that-the Fathers nev- 
er contemplated a house of 240 orators, There 
must be some to-talk and some to work. 
Once in a while, along comes a man who 
does ‘both. This is clearly-the exceptional 
man. “‘I’ll-never be a Bryan,’’ said Meehan, 
“therefore, I'll work.’’ Speaker Cole thought 
to take this out of him by sending him to 
the committee on publie service, which was 
unusually busy this year. Meehan plunged 
in. He made the record of never having 
missed.a committee hearing and he was al- 
ways recorded. Rep. Meehan is physically 
an impressive young man of 32. At home he 
is a clerk, and, judging from his success on 
the hill, a valuable clerk, who wins trade 
and holds it. He studied at Alleghany col- 
lege. $ 


Julius Meyers. 


Two years of good and efficient service on 
the committee on street railways, one whole 
summer on the recess committee on taxation, 
and one year as a member of ‘the committee 
on publie health, is the state house record of 
Rep. Julius Meyers of Cambridge, represent- 
ing the 2d Middlesex district, and that rec- 
ord ought to entitle the holder thereof to 
further honors at the hands of his constitu- 
ents, assuming, of course, that a man’s 
record in public office is the standard by 
which those constituents must judge of his 
capabilities and qualifications’ for office. And 
it is safe to say that the voters of Cam- 
bridge measure their candidates by that 
standard, for the representative had seen 


-haps with commendable zeal 


three years in the board of aldermen of his 
city before he aspired to the position of 
state lawmaker. Rep. Meyers lays no claim 
to oratorical ability. He can take the floor 
when occasion calls for it and talk intelli- 
gently and ably on any subject in which he is 
interested, but he prefers to do his work in 
a more quiet and unassuming manner. He 
is better able to accomplish things by his 
quiet conversations with his fellow-mem- 


bers in the corridors and reading rooms, and 
this kind of ‘‘legislating’’ is surely more ef- 
fective in the long run than a whole book 
of oratory. The secret of the political suc- 
cess of such men as Rep. Meyers is to be 
found in their ability to make acquaintances 
snd friendships, to ‘‘mix’’ with the other 
members of the bodies of which they are 
members, and to be able to hold those friend- 
ships and capitalize them when the inter- 
ests of their ‘districts are at stake. On 
this point the member from the 2d Middle- 
sex district -has no superior. He was a hard 
worker for the reports of his committees. He 
was very active in favor of the bill to tax 
college property not used for educational 
purposes, and while the latter measure did 
not receive the indorsement of the legisla- 
ture, its defeat can be charged to the ex- 
tensive lobby which the foes of the bill had 
on the hill in the many college graduates 
who rushed to the rescue of alma mater, per- 
and loyalty. 
Rep. Meyers was born in Posen, Germany, 
December 6, 1854 and was educated in the 
public schools. He conducts a_ profitable 
cigar and tobacco business in the city of 
Cambridge. He holds membership in the 
Odd Fellows, Masons, Knights of Pythias 
and the Red Men. : 


Samuel H. Mildram. 


From tne standpoint of the single house- 
holder, who has“to pay all his taxes all the 
time, and who finds the burden increasing 
steadily, the most important measure of 
this. year is that providing for a direct tax 
on inheritances. The state at the present 
time has a tax on collateral inheritances 
which brings in considerable revenue, but 
the direct tax will increase that amount to a 
very appreciable degree. All this should be 
particularly interesting to Dorchester peo- 
ple, for it was Rep. Mildram of Ward 24 
who helped to force this measure along and 
who fought for it till the last minute. This 
was one of the measures which the big 
fellows in the financial world early marked 
for slaughter. They agreed that perhaps 
if the taxes were taken off some other lines 
of property they might consent, but they 
would. never stand for this flat addition to 
the present tax system. Mildram, a first- 
year man, and a member of the taxation 
committee, figured out that this measure 
was a good one and that it should go 
through and he went from man to man till 
he had secured enough votes and the bill 
became a law. It was a nerve-racking ex- 
periment, while it lasted, but he was suc- 
cessful and he might be pardoned for the 
feeling of satisfaction. A .direct inheri- - 
tance tax, it should be said, has been urged 
for the last 10 years in this state and it has 
always been alosing campaign. The import- 
ance of itto the man who now, as has been 


- 
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said, has to pay all his taxes all the time can 
easily be appreciated. Mr. Mildran argued 
that it is the man of small or medium means 
who more nearly pays his just proportion of 
his taxes during his life time, while the 
large fortunes as a rule have escaped con- 
tributing their real share of the burden, by 
being able to conceal their investments or 
by moving to such locations as have a very 
low tax rate. The only time when such es- 
tates come before the public eye, is when 
they pass through probate and he figured 
that a direct inheritance tax, with an ex- 
emption of all estates up to $25,000, levied 
at that time, would not only correct a glar- 
ing evil, but at the same time relieve the 
small householder of. an unjust burden. 
Mr. Mildram also went into another 
fight and while it was not a complete vic- 
tory the credit belongs to him just the 
same. It was the fight to regulate the in- 
stalling of water meters in the city of Bos- 
ton. 
he appreciated that the bill in the legisla- 
ture making the metering of Boston water 
mandatory would open up chances to make 
contracts for metering the entire supply. He 
fought against the proposition ahd did fi- 
nally secure a safeguard which provided 
that contracts should not be made for 
more than one year’s supply of meters in 
any one year. Mr. Mildram has stepped to 
a front position among the men who are 
running the house and it was in recogni- 
tion of this that Speaker Cole at the end 
of the session appointed him a member of 
the taxation commission which is to study 
the taxation problem of the state. Mr. Mil- 
dram was born in Arlington, December 4, 
1867, was educated in the Boston public 
schools, and is a graduate and post-graduate 


of the Massachusetts Institute of Technolo- 
Sy. His business is that of a special agent. 
He served in the Boston common council for 
three years, 1899, 1900, and 1901. He 
member of the Dorchester Gentlemen’s Driv- 
ing Club, the Colonial Club, and the New 
Dorchester Republican Club. . 


Jacob H. Mock. 


* Rep. Jacob H. Mock, who has won a place 
‘in the hearts of the ladies of Newton by his 
efforts to obtain fitting burial for the family 
cat in a graveyard all its own, has but just 
passed his 44th birthday. This is Mr. Mock’s 
Second. year in the house and with his col- 
league, Walter A. Webster, he has a nota- 
ble following in Ward 22, now prdctically a 
democratic community. He is a member 
of the Massachusetts Republican club, rep- 
resenting a large German constituency. In 
the house this year Mr. Mock has put in his 
best work on the committee on taxation. He 
is an advocate of the inheritance tax and is 
deeply interested in the question of the dis- 
tribution of corporation taxes, consistently 
advocating that they should not go to those 
favored communities where men sleep, but 
that they rightfully belong to the state and 
should go in to its treasury. On the Dill 
to tax transfers of stock Rep. Mock favors 
the proposition very strongly as being one 
of the ways in which the commonwealth 
may raise a revenue without making any- 
body materially feel it. But that which has 
Interested Mr. Mock most of all is the final 
Passage of the troublesome bucket shop Dill 


Mr. Mildram is a good partisan and ° 
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and its final approval by the governor. He 
has worked for the bill and believes it will 
prove of great benefit to the state; that it 
is in his view the most pleasing thing of 
the year’s session. On college taxation Mr. 
Mock took the ground that there should be 
no difference between the clergyman’s house 
and that of the professor, if the first is 
taxed, then the other should be also. As 
against taxing college educational buildings 


he is agreed, but when colleges go into the 
real estate business, as Mr. Mock says, 
there is no reason why they shotldn’t be 
taxed as much as the individual. Rep. Mock 
did not oppose the tax commission but urged 
that it should be held up until the report 
of the recess committee on taxation can be 
acted upon in the present legislature. For 
that reason he favored putting it off till the 
last moment. Mr. Mock is a gentleman of 
attractive personality. As a restaurateur 
he is a typical Boniface, with a host of 
friends. He was born in Boston, May 14, 
1863, represented his ward on the republi- 
can city committee for four years and in 
1904 was a delegate to the national conven- 
tion which nominated Roosevelt. EHlected to 
the house of 1906 he served last year on 
the committee on elections of the house and 
on taxation. This year he clung to taxation, 
though he might have had other committees. 
It is Mr. Mock’s pride: that he has not been 
absent from a session of the house, nor has 
he missed being recorded upon a roll eall. 


Daniel H. Morgan. 


One of the most popular of the younger 
first-year men in the house is Daniel H. 


Morgan of Springfield, of the 5th Hampden 
district. He has kept his ideals in the few 
years that he has been active in politics, and 
is one of the most conscientious of legis- 
lators. His fellows all appreciate this, and 
like him for it. It has been in his commit- 
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tee work that he has been most active, for 
although a first-year man he was elected 
clerk of the committee on banks and bank- 
ing and took an active part in the work. 
He has had considerable experience in bank- 
ing, from the standpoint of the business 
man dealing with banks, and in sums great 
enough to make the experience. valuable. 
He took naturally to the work of the com- 
mittee, and from the start had more than 
the average share of influence on the com- 
mittee reports. In fact he has been con- 
sidered by outsiders to have been one of the 
strongest forces on the committee, standing 
always for progress, without agreeing to 
any radicalism which might be dangerous to 
the banking institutions. In the house he 
has spoken only~6n measures affecting his 
committee, but he has taken a deep inter- 
est in other questions, especially those in 
relation to the militia. He put in consid- 
erable work for the measure which it was 
hoped would permit the Second regiment to 
go to Jamestown for its annual tour of duty. 
Many militia bills were before the house on 
which he helped, such as the one for new 
uniforms. He was born in Springfield Jan- 
uary 14, 1879, and is a graduate of Yale. He 
comes naturally by his political and busi- 
ness abilities, being the son of the late Elisha 
Morgan, at one time a member of the gov- 
ernor’s council. He is in the real estate 
business, devoting his time largely to his 
own property imterests. For two years pre- 
vious to his election to the legislature he 
was chairman of the finance committee of 
the republican city committee. 


Leslie K. Morse.* 


Leslie K. Morse will be back from Haver- 
hill next January to see about that state 


< 


bath house for Salisbury Beach. The chanc- 
es are that he will get it. The friends that 
he made in his first térm in the house, 
which includes pretty nearly the total mem- 
bership of the ‘‘commons,’”’ will be sur- 
prised if he doesn’t. In his first term, ‘the 
republican from the 3d Essex district was 
a surprise party to almost everybody. He 
came within an ace.of carrying the bath 
house back to Essex county with him. Next 
year, he will probably have the necessary ace 
with him, up his sleeve or not far from it. 
Morse has ‘no other ambition in life. He 
talked about a bath house for the famous 
Essex county resort last January, when the 
ice king ruled on Beacon Hill with Arctic 
sceptre. Morse talked bath house in Febru- 
ary, when the very mention of the name 
brought chills to nearly everybody. At first 
they humored Leslie, who is a clubbable 
soul, and then they promised him—to get rid 
of him. So many promised him, and hung 
to it that Salisbury began picking out a 
site. And Morse and Salisbury lost—lost 
for the time being—by a hair. Meanwhile 
Mr. Morse is reinforcing his ,arguments, 
When he comes back he will be fully pre- 
parcd to show all that the commonwealth 
has been doing for years for Revere and Nan- 
tasket, for Mount Tom and for all the other 
favored sections. Essex, he says, must not 
longer be denied. Leslie Morse was born 
in Haverhill in 1860, and so, of course, is in 
the shoe business. The inventor of at least 
one useful appliance he won the praises of 
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all the house when, one day, he asked to be 
exeused from voting on the machinery bill 
because of his personal interest as an invent- 
or. He served two years ih the Haverhill 
common council, one of them as its presi- 
dent. He belongs to the Masons and the 
Wachusett Club. 


Emil J. Muehlig. 
* Emil J. Muehlig of Lawrence has. been 
one of the most active men in the house 


upon the joint committees of public drain- 
age and public charitable institutions, be- 
side finding time for: a number of other 
things outside of his own committees. His 
own fellow citizens felt that he had more 
than made good, wheu, with only 3 1-2 
feet of wuter left in their reservoir and no 
hope of further supply from Andover, he 
went before rules, got a bill admitted, and 
in just 48 hours from the time it was put 
in, it had been enacted and the governor 
signed it as soon as it reached him. Mr. 
Muehlig worked very hard for the tubercu- 
losis sanatorium bill which was reported 
by his committee on public charitable in- 
stitutions on Sen. Frank M. Chace’s peti- 
tion for the establishment of three new hos- 
pitals, one of which is to be located in North- 
eastern Massactusetts, Rep. Muehlig’s terri- 
tory. He was the sponsor of the bill to give 
citizens of Massachusetts the preference to 
those from outside the state in admission 
to tne Rutland sanatorium, which bill early 
became a law by the governor’s approval. 
He also took a very active interest in the 
bill for the construction of the central 
bridge. over the Merrimac at Lawrence 
which is to cost, $500,000 and which will not 
only be a great convenience to his busy city 
but will add much to the attractiveness of 
its approaches. Mr. Muehlig has been con- 
stant in his attendance and has missed no 
roll calls other than those occurring .when 
he was absent with his committee; travel- 
ling on tours of inspection. He stood by 
South Boston in its objection to the re- 
moval of the Perkins Institution for the 
Blind from its present location on the pe- 
ninsula to West Roxbury and opposed the 
bill which would carry ‘what appeared to 
him to be a needless appropriation of $200,- 
000 on the part of the state at this time. 
Tie favored the reference to the next general 
court which keeps the institution where it 
has become a landmark in its existence of 
more than half a century. Rep. Muehfig 


has made good in all of his committee work. 
Ife has won a host of friends by his geniali- 
popularity 


ty and a that has been lasting 


with all who have come to know him. He is 
54 years of age and a native of Hoboken, 


N. J. He was educated in the public schools 
and began his political life as a member 


of the Lawrence common council, in which 
body he served-two years. He was for seven 
years a member of the republican city com- 
mittee. In the house last year he was as- 
signed to public charities and was clerk of 
the committee. Mr. Muehlig is a wholesale 
and retail grocer in Lawrence. He is a 
member of the Odd Fellows. It is antici- 
pated that Mr. Muehlig will be sent back to 
centinue his good work. 


Joseph J. Murley. 


Only on rare occasions has Ward 1 of 
East Boston sent to the hill men who as- 
pired for office on the democratic ticket. 
The ward is still normally republican, al- 
though the aggressiveness of certain young 
men of democratic belief is doing much to 
turn the tide against the former dominant 
party in that section. Joseph J. Murley, who 
has represented that section in the house 
during the session recently’ closed, is one of 
the young men who is engaged in this work 
of reformation, and those who have fol- 
lowed his legislative record realize just Why 
he has been so successful and popular with 
his constituents. He“is one of the type of 
bright, active young men who are to be 
found so numerous in the city life of Bos- 
ton. But in the case of Rep. Murley it can 
truthfully be said that while he has chosen 
to participate in the political affairs of his 
city and the state, he has retained every 
particle of his manhood, and has lost none 
of the respect of his friends because of that 
participation. This term as a member of 
the house of representatives appears to be 
his first experience in public office, but judg- 
ing from the impression he made among the 
men of both parties on the hill, he is des- 
tined to go higher. He was appointed to the 
committee on engrossed bills at the .begin- 
ning of the session. This committee is one 
of the busiest of the legisJature, although its 
work does not necessitate the holding of 
hearings or executive sessions. The duty of 
the committee is to look over the bills as 
they come from the engrossing clerks and 
see that they are property recorded and that 


no technical errors. have crept into them 1n 
the copying. The East Boston man made a 
decided hit with the house. when,he took the 
floor to speak in favor of the Spanish war 
veterans’ bill. He talked with an intelligence 
and ability which attracted the attention of 
the other members, and his address had 


inuch to do with bringing about the favorable « 


action of the lower branch on this proposi- 
tion. He was also very much interested in 
ali the measures which dealt with the affairs 
of Boston. On labor matters and problems 
affecting the working man in general he was 
one of the most active workers, both in the 


reading rooms and on the floor. Hé was 
born in Boston, October 8, 1876, and was 
educated at the public schools and at the 
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3oston University Law School. He is a 


member of the Knights of Columbus, Hast 
3oston Athletic Association and the Mast 
Boston -Tligh School Alumni Association. 


William F. Murray. 
A young democrat who was able to get 
through the legislature a resolve in favor 
of a state or municipal dock system at the 


port of Boston, a proposition that means 
more business in the waterfront dis- 
trict that he + represents, Rep. Wil- 
liam Tabs Murray of Charlestown nat- 


urally attracted considerable attention in his 
first year in the legislature. He expects to 
be back again in January, and folks ac- 
quainted with his political history, his knack 
of getting what he wants when he wants it, 
have already written his name in the new 
manual and have left 239 lines to be filled. 
Murray’s friends say that he’ll wind up in 


congress... Rep. Murray was born in the 
Charlestown district in 1881, being one of 
the youngest members’ of the house. He 
rushed through the public schools in a hur- 
ry, tackled Harvard and the Harvard Law 
school and was duly admitted to the bar. 
Meanwhile he had been actively engaged in 
newspaper work—along political lines for the 
most part, naturally—ana had served two 
years in the common council. Strenuous 


record for a slender, slightly built chap, you 
but this isn’t half .of it. 
but they 


He was 
couldn’t hold him 


will say, 
Gyallys wale hal whe 


down with ropes. He enlisted for the ‘‘war,”’ 
rose to be an officer, and then came back to 
join the Spanish War Veterans. He swears 
by the Vets, from Theodore the First down, 
and they all swear by.him. Also, Khe belongs 
to the Royal Arcanum and the Heptasophs. 


Melvin S. Nash. 


The republicans, and no doubt others of 
the little town of Hanover, down in Plymouth 
county, sent to the house this year a man of 
God who was the exception to the rule that 
a «lergyman in politics is quite as much in 
his element as a fish out of water. If there 


was ane man among the total legislative 
membership who, at prorogation, did not 
know and admire Rep. Melvin S. Nash of 


Hanover, that man was a past master at dis- 
sembling. There was none such. But the 
Rev. Mr. Nash had been here before. Thir- 


teen years ago he had been a member of 
the house, and so, to some extent, he came 
back with a knowledge of the ropes. If 
the clerical representative turned out to be 
one of the best mixers that ever’ came up 
the hill it may have been because of his 
vast experience with life and because of 
membership in many broadening organiza- 
tions. Rep. .-Nash is a Mason, a Knight 
Templar, an Odd Fellow and a member of 
the R, A, C. Before he took up the minis- 
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try he had taught school and had sold life 
insurance. There is nothing narrow in the 
man, and he was as popular in the house 
reading room and the lobbies as he must 
be at the Friday evening prayer meéting or 
the church festival. Mr. Nash spoke out for 
the public opinion bill, having no liking for 
' the whip, his voice was raised for temperance 
and for the old soldier, and on every occasion 
he showed his love for and his belief in the 
plain people. Mr. Nash was born in Abing- 
ton, and is just past 50 years of age. 


Arthur L. Nason. 


mone of the busiest men in the lower 
branch, this year as last, was Rep. Arthur 
L. Nason of Haverhill, representing’ the 4th 
Hssex district. And it was the-same sub- 
ject which kept him so busy at both sessions. 
Mr. Nason regarded the United Shoe Ma- 
ehinery company as the greatest octopus 
that ever got a foothold in Massachusetts, 
and he dedicated his whole legislative career 
to the passage of some bill which would pre- 
yent this monopoly from grinding down the 
shoe manufacturing industries of the com- 
monwealth, as he firmly and thoroughly 
believed was the case. For thjs reason, 
undoubtedly, he was very well pleased when 
he discovered that he had been appointed 
to the committees on parishes and religious 
“societies and roads and bridges—two places 
where he could be spared away from the 
committee room, in order that he might be 
able to tell his fellow-mémbers just what 
he knew about the shoe machinery com- 
pany’s methods of doing business. No meas- 
ure was ever followed through every stage 
of its passage with such a watchful eye. 
From the day the bill was first introduced 
until the governor affixed his signature to 
it, the Haverhill man hardly took his eye 
off the paper. He followed it into the room 
of the committee on the judiciary, than 
through its various stages in the senate. 
It is even said that he camped outside the 
room of the supreme court while that august 
body was trying to decide whether it was 
constitutional or not. Be this as it may, it 
is more than probable that the members of 
the highest court in the land were about 
the only people to whom Nason did not talk 
about the merits of the ‘bill. Then when 
it came into the house he made a fiery 
Speech in favor of its passage—and the bill 
Passed. The crown should be his. The high- 
Salaried legal lights and the astute members 
Of the third house have been awarded the 


plaudits of a hero-worshipping public, but 
‘Mie ever-watchful eye of the Haverhill rep- 
resentative and shoe worker saved the day 
om more than one occasion when the sky 
WasS- darkened by the overhanging clouds. 
Rep. Nason was born in Haverhill, October 
241872, and was educated in the publie 
Schools. He was a member of the republi- 
an city committee three years; and in the 
Social world is aftiliated with the Odd Fel- 
loWs and the Central Club. 


George H. Newhall. 

Rep. George H. Newhall of Lynn, who rep- 
resents Wards 1, 5 and 7 of that city and 
Swampscott, has completed his fourth year 

the house and may come’ back rather than 
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enter the mayoralty campaign in’ the shoe 
city, which some of his personal friends 
very much desire him to do, but Mr. New- 
hall has always a look upon both sides and 
rather than start in on a five-months pre- 
liminary canvass of the city office he pre- 
fers to return. He is a real estate man down 
in Lynn and has put in his best work this 
year on bilis which will benefit his city. 
Through his efforts Lynn may make its tax 
this year $12.50 and for the next four years 
$18, thus adding 50 cents annually to its 
previous limit, but obtaining about $350,000, 
all of which is to go to the improvement of 
its streets and paving. He obtained by his 
bill $150,000 for the new high school and 
$100,000 on another bill for the new municipal 
stable. The governor told him that he had 
never signed a bill for such a purpose be- 
fore but Rep. Newhall convinced him that 
it was all right and he approved it. Beside 
these local bills he has found time in the 
committee on cities to put in a bill that city 
auditors should examine the accounts of all 
departments at least once each year, which 
at his request was referred to the next gen- 
eral court. He worked hard for the passage 
of the savings bank insurance bill, which 
Was reported trom his committee’ on insur- 
ance, believing that if the people wanted it, 
they shonld have it and the banks’ should 
try it. He made a hard fight to relieve Lynn 
of the burden of the maintenance, of Foxhill 
bridge; and although he @idn’t get quite 


the bargain he wanted, Lynn will hereafter 
get rid of 40 percent of the cost where it 
paid the whole before. Mr. Newhall has had 
great luck this session in getting’ bills by 
the committee on rules and this was one of 
them. He got his training in city affairs 
in the common council and served on the 
Lynn board of aldermen for four years be- 
fore coming to the legislature. He took 
his seat in the house of 1894, and served two 


years; was elected again in 1905 and has 
finished two years more. Rep. Newhall was 
on cities and constitutional amendments 
last year and has been again on cities and 


on insurance during the session just closed. 
He is president of the board of underwriters 
of his city, a member of the Lynn Republi- 
can club, of the Masonic fraternity, Odd 
Fetlows, Knights of Pythias, Red Men, Roy- 
al Arcanum and Workmen. He was born in 
luynn, Oct. 24, 1850. 


William L. V. Newton. 

One member who never fails to catch the 
ear of the house is Rep. William L. V. New- 
ton of South Boston. Ever since,that ta- 
mous speech of last year on “race suicide’ 
Mr. Newton has only to rise in his seat to 
obtain his audience. This year his,effort for 
the pdor fisherman in the digging of clams, 
and his object lesson of the stale:bivalves, 
decayed finnan haddies and salt.cod put the 
steam behind the clam bill that,.carried it 
through, regardless of opposition. Livi 
Mr. Newton’s pride that he has brought up 
a family of four boys and three girls, 
brothers and sisters, who were left to him 
to provide for, and the youngest is now in 
the last year of the grammar school. Mr, 
Newton has made his way against great ob- 
stacles. Coming from the 13th ward he 


represents one of the strongest democratic 
wards in the city. His speech on the Sun- 
day bill in favor of giving the boy a chance 
was one of the strongest on the liberal 
side. He was the sponsor of the bill for 
the lease of the commonwealth flats. He 
introduced the bill to compel banking cor- 
porations to loan money to individual work- 
ingmen at reasonable rates. Mr. Newton 
has a keen, expressive face, and a sharp 
aggressive mannerism. He knew whereot 
he affirmed regarding clams, because he 
handles them in the*general business which 
he has made a success, which includes also 
produce. Mr. Newton’s personality is 
striking. He was born in South Boston, 


February 27, 1881, was educated in its 


schools, and has made his way by the culti- 
vation of a shrewd native wit. He got 
his training for the house in the- Boston 
common council, in which body he served 
three years,* being promoted therefrom to 
the legislature and taking his seat in the 
session of 1906. His first committee was 
parishes and religious societies, into which 
he infused a vivacity it had not known be- 


fore. This year Mr. Newton has been 
clerk of the committee on public service, 
which has had more legislation to consider 


this year and has reported more bills than 


for many years. past. Mr. Newton is a 
member of the Knights of Columbus, the 
Foresters and other societies. 
Malcolm E. Nichols. . 
One of the coming young men in the 


house is Malcolm ,#. Nichols of Ward 10, 


Boston. As an active newspaper man of the 
gallery, his acquaintance with state house 
affairs enabled him to step at once into the 
ranks of the progressives. He found a place 
on the committee on metropolitan affairs es- 
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pecially congenial to him. He started the 
bill to militate the smoke nuisance in the 
cities and towns of Greater Boston, which 
was sent along with good vote through the 
house and was kiiled in the senate. But 
the two bills in which he took greatest per- 
sonal pride were his employers’ liability bill 
and workmen’s compensation act. While 
both of these are to be considered with the 
other bills specially referred to the recess 
committee on lapor laws, yet it may’be an- 
ticipated that some of the features of each 
may ultimately be embodied in whatever re- 
port that committee may make. Mr. Nichols 
was made clerk of the committee on metro- 
politan affairs immediately upon its organ- 
ization, his peculiar fitness for the position 
being at once recognfzed. He has actively 
co-operated with Senate Chairman Cox and 
House Chairman Webster, and under their 
regime the work in hand has gone forward 
smoothly and agreeably. Mr. Nichols has 
a bright and pleasing personality which 
makes him popular with all his associates, 
and there is a good deal of the live Yankee 
in his make-up. He has the native shrewd- 
ness of the Maine stock. Mr. Nichols was 
born in Portland in the Centennial year, so 
that he has barely turned 30. He is a Har- 
vard graduate of the class of 1899. He en- 
tered the newspaper service immediately 
upon leaving college, becoming a _ political 
reporter on the Advertiser and Record, and 
then state house man on the Boston Post. 
He has been active in republican politics for 
a number of years, and represented his ward 
for two years in the common council, win- 
ning from that body his promotion to the 
house in the election of 1906-. He was up 
to the time of taking his seat in the session 
of 1907 a member of the Ward 10 republican 
committee. City hall and state house have 
both known him favorably. He took an ac- 
tive part in the Frothingham mayoralty cam- 
paign. Having made_his presence felt in 
the house it may be anticipated that he will 
be returned for 1908 when employers’ lia- 
bility and workmen’s compensation will be 
in order. 


David C. Nickerson. 


One of the quiet men of the house, but 
a man who does a good deal.of thinking, is 
Rep. David Curtis Nickerson of JLeomin- 
ster. He comes from old Cape Cod, for he 
was boin in the town of Harwich, from 
whence presumably he gets his innate reti- 
cence. Emigrating to Boston he was grad- 
uated at the Brimmer school and finished 
his education at Brooks Academy. Now he 
represents the 11th Worcester district, hail- 
ing from the town of Leominster, which 
furnished Cook of loquacious fame, and 
hence’ perhaps the reason why Nickerson 
now cultivates silence. Mr. Nickerson makes 
an excellent seatmate in the house for 
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“Tom” Davis of Salem, who is, abundantly 
able to do the talking for two. Mr. Nicker- 
son has been a very useful member of mer- 
eantile affairs and is very much liked by 
his associates in that hard worked com- 
mittee of this year. Having no special bills 
of his own he has taken an active interest 
in the boiler bills, the framing of the new 
act which is to radically change the Mas- 
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sachusetts system of inspection of boilers, 
as well as in the bill for licensing engineers 
and firemen in charge of stationary engines 
and boilers. Mr. Nickerson is a trustee of 
the Leominster savings bank and a direc- 
tor of the national bank in that town. He 
has just passed his 53d year. He is in the 
dry goods business in Leominster, in which 
he has achieved success, and: is a member 
of the Masonic fraternity, the Odd Fellows 
and the Leominster social clubs. This is 
Mr. Nickerson’s first year. 


Edward H. O’Brien. 


Four years as clerk of the important com- 
mittee on insurance is the legislative record 
of Rep. Edward H. O’Brien of Worcester, 
representing the 15th Worcester district, and 
it is such a record as will entitle the holder 
thereof to the commendation and respect of 
his constituents and the state at large. The 
insurance ‘committee has always had plenty 
of work to do, and that work has become 
more and more arduous every year, but the 
young representative from the great city 
in the heart of the cammonwealith has al- 
ways been one of the most faithful to duty. 
He has grown in strength with each year of 
service until he has come to be regarded as 
one ot the democratic leaders in the house. 


He has been active on the floor throughout 
his whole career, and the democrats from 
other sections of the state have looked to 


him for direction and leadership when any 


measure of a distinct party nature has been 


under consideration. He has not always 
been favored with easy Gontests in his own 
district, and much of his trouble on this 
score has been due, either to a misunder- 
standing of his attitude, or an absolute spirit 


of ingratitude on the part of those constit- 
uents. He was opposed bitterly last’ fall by 
the so-talled labor element in his district. 
‘he leaders of the labor movement in differ- 
ent parts of the state were drafted to go into 
his city and defeat him. But their efforts 
were unavailing. Right here it should be 
said, in fairness to the representative, that 
no man who ever came to the hill from: any 
part of the commonwealth ever gave to or- 
ganized labor more hearty and earnest sup- 
port, and the fact that his practice of law 
has precluded his being a member of’ any 
labor union has not deterred him from giv- 
ing to the labor movement equally as good 
representation at least, as any which might 
be secured by the election of an out-and-out 
‘labor’ leader. Organized labor has on 
more than one occasion been accused ot 
being lacking in loyalty to those who have 
supported her cause, and certainly there is 
reason to believe that on this occasion, at 
least, there is good ground for the belief. 
Rep. O’Brien was born in Woburn, Febru- 
ary 1, 1874. He was educated at Hinman’s 
Business College, and graduated from Holy 
Cross in 1897. He is a member of the A. O.: 
H., Massachusetts Catholic Order of Forest- 
ers, Knights of Columbus, St. Stephen’s 
Total Abstinence Society, Fraternal Order 
of Fagles and Knights of Robert Emmet, 


M. Fred O’Connell. 


Among the younger men of the house the 
one particular committee announcement 


st 


which received the most commendation was 
the reappointment of Fred O’Connell of 
Fitchburg to the judiciary committee. Dur- 
ing his first year O’Connell distinguished 
himself on the committee on public light- 
ing and the scope of his work there was 
such that the older members coming back 
wanted him to continue in that position. 
But the judiciary committee is the one par- 
ticular committee’ to which every lawyer 
member in the legislature aspires and in 


the end when he was offered a place there: 


again he accepted the honor. The judiciary 
committee was an extra distinction this 
year because it was known well ahead that 
the shoe machinery fight would come up. 
How that campaign ended is now a mat- 
ter of history. Frem the very first. Mr. 
O’Connell stood on the issue that the time 
had come when restrictive and regulating 
legislation was a necessity and he had a 
large hand in finally framing the bill which 
is now the law. Fred O’Connell also dis- 
tinguished himself in his attempts to se- 
eure for Fitchburg some representation in 
the Worcester county probate office. Fitch- 
burg people were very much in earnest in 
this matter and wanted to name some man 
ther than the. Worcester candidate. They 
awvere not successful in the end, but they 
made a most dignified protest which is cer- 
tain to prove effective if another oppor- 
tunity presents itself. .O’Connell distin- 
euished himself in a number of ways dur- 
ing the year. An easy talker he has al- 
wiys used discretion, so that no charge ot 
steady talking can be made against him. 
His speaking is of the most effective kind. 
Mr. O’Connell was born in Hopedale, June 
14, 1870. He was educated in the public 
schools, in Bryant: and Stratton’s Business 
College and in the Boston University law 
school. 


Patrisk H. O’Connor. 


Rep; . Patrick’ H. O’Connor of Ward 15, 
Boston, shares with Harry Ham the honor of 
being one of the two youngest members of 
the session of 1907. In point of age Ham 
beats him by about a year, but as the lat- 
ter is the youngest republican of the house 
so is O’Connor the youngest democrat. Mr. 
O’Connor is 25 years of age. He is a collector 
by occupation, but began early in South 
Boston politics. He represented his ward 
in the Boston common council for two years 
before going to the house, serving in 1905-’06 
and being promoted from that body to the 
legislature. He won out over his nearest 
opponent by 600 plurality. This year he 
has served.on the committee. on education. 
He was the sponsor of the engineer’s over- 
time bill, modelled after the LaFollette bill 
in the Wisconsin legislature. This bill would 
provide that no railroad engineer be required 
to work more than two successive hours of 
his 12-hour day. Other bills in which Mr. 
O’Connor actively interested himself were 
the industrial college bill for the state in 
which he joined with Rep. McEttrick; the 
bill to compel fire drills for children in the 
publie schools and the bill to provide physi- 
cians for private as well as public schools. 
While most of these bills go to the next 
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general court, Mr. O’Connor does not de- 
spair. Rep. O’Connor is an earnest young 
fellow with an object in life. He is a mem- 
ber of the Heptasophs, of the Knights of 


Columbus, Sietie Aa. Osi, and, the St. 
Augustine’s Ushers Club, 


James Oliver. 


One of the western members who early 
in the session obtained the full confidence in 
the house and was able to make his attitude 
result in votes on every bill in which he 
was interested, is Dr. James Oliver of Athol, 
representing the 1st Worcester district. Dr. 
Oliver was honored by the speaker with ap- 
pointment to two important committees, 
those on military affairs and’ public health, 
and he proved to be a great source of 
strength tor these committees in their many 
tights on the floor of the house. The one 
bill on which his fellow.members will re- 
member him best is the famous ‘‘fly-bite’’ 
bill, the bill to reimburse a militiaman for 
loss of money and time by reason of: blood 
poisoning which followed his being bitten 
by a fly while on dress parade at the West- 
field camp. At the opening of the session no 
one would have thought the bill had any 
chance. Dr. Oliver became interested, and 
fought on every stage for the young militia- 
man, winning it right up to the governor 
and having the satisfaction of seeing the bill 
signed, in spite of all ridicule and opposition. 


The bill in which he was most interested, 
however, and which he feels was most, help- 
ful to the state of all those he had a hand 
in shaping, is the anti-tuberculosis bill. 
With his committee on public health he 
helped to put through the clam bill and 
“fought for the cemetery bill, in the interest 
of pure wafer supplies. As a member of 
the committee on military affairs he took 
charge of and put through the house the 
veterans’ bounty. bill, and worked for the 


friends cotton to a 
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bill to give the militia new uniforms, and for 
state ownership of armories. The one local 
bill put in his charge he ‘succeeded in hav- 
ing enacted, a bill to put the town of Dana 
in the district court of Athol. Dr. Oliver 
was born in Athol, June 28, 1836, is a grad- 
uate of the Harvard Medical school, and 
served through the war as a surgeon. He is 
medical examiner in his district, and has 
been a member of the school committee of 
Athol. He is a Mason, a member of the 
Grange and the Grand Army, and is a repub- 
lican, 


Hugh H. O’Rourke. 


O’Rourke of Worcester is 
one of the pleasantest members of 
the house. He makes the corridor ring 
with laughter .- wherever he goes, and 
naturally draws votes for whatever 
seemingly desperate measure he may 
have, so far as the dominant powers of the 
lower branch are concerned. Mr. O’Rourke 
has tackled many a hard proposition and 
carried the house with him, because he keeps 
everybody good natured. He is an energetic 
and persistent fighter on the floor and be- 


Hugh » 3s. 


fore committees, with the interests of the 
17th Worcester district ever before him. 
Though of the minority party, he is more 


frequently in the 
which he advocates, 


majority ‘on measures 
because his republican 
good fellow. 


He was 


born in’ Worcester, and early tosk up 
politics. This -i8 his fifth syerr (ims the 
house and his service has been with the 


committees on public health and water sup- 
ply. ‘ Mr. O’Rourke has made his big fights 
on the cigarette bill, the bills for car fend- 
ers and jacks, on all three of which he has 
won-.out in the house and carried them 
through successfully to the doors of the sen- 
ate. He is a druggist by occupation and na- 
turally interested in the health of munici- 
palities. He was with the bill to allow 
boards of health in cities greater power than 
they have heretofore enjoyed, and to penal- 
ize offenders in certain instances. But it is 
in the triumph of his original bill to require 
proper fenders on street cars, which just 
now is materializing in the orders directing 
the board of railroad commissioners to en- 
force their use that Mr. O’Rourke takes most 
pleasure. Rep. O’Rourke is always ap- 
proachable. _He is a forcible speaker and 
his manner is open and frank. In Worces- 
ter he is trustee df the St. Vincent’s Hos- 
pital, member of the St. Mathew’s A. A., of 
the Caribou Club, Knights of Columbus, Roy- 
al Arcanum and the Musical Union. 


Charles W. Paradise. 


Rep. Charles W. Paradise of Ward 12, 
Boston, has a wide acquaintance in repub- 
lican city politics. He was the founder and 
first president of the Ward 12 Republican 
club. This is his third year in the house. 
He has been regular in his committee work 
and though not given to oratory can always 
be depended upon for his yote. Mr. Para- 
dise was born 50 years ago, having passed 
his half century mile post May 31. He is 
a Boston boy by birth and began life as 
a bookkeeper and accountant, becoming an 
expert. He was assistant registrar of 


; 


‘to straighten out 


voters for six years and deputy collector of 
taxes for two years. He took his seat in 
the house in 1905, representing the 12th Suf- 
folk district and served on the committee en 


fisheries and game. This year he was as-~ 
signed to the committees on printing and to 
water supply. He was one of the dissenters 
with Sen. Leavitt to the resolve for the ap- 
pointment of the commission to award the 
new contract for state printing and strong- 
ly favored the investigation which it was 
proposed to make. . On the committee on 
water supply, Rep. Paradise took an ac- 
tive interest in the settlement of the en- 
tanglement into which the Lynn water board 
became involved with the state board of 
health with regard to the purity of its sup- 
ply. and the question of filtration. He fav- 
ored the Lynn water bill which was subse- 
quently reported and will enable the city 
its difficulties within ‘the 
next three years. Rep. Paradise is a mem- 
ber of the Municipal Club of Boston. 


Ralph T. Parker. 


Ralph T. Parker’s district covers ‘‘Land’s 
End’ on old Cape Ann. His constituents 
are the most independent in all. Essex, and 
it being impossible to nominate a republican 
in the caucuses, Mr. Parker won out by 70 
plurality over two other independent repub- 
licans. He was born in Rockport and his in- 
terests in his first year were naturally 


those of the home community. He put in 
the resolve for the survey of Sandy Bay 
harbor, which although coming in late this 
year will be in wine for immediate legisla-. 
tion by the next general court when Mr. 
Parker hopes to return to push it on to ful- 
filment. Because of his environment he was 
assigned to the committee on harbors and 
public lands, where he took an active inter- 
est in pushing the appropriation of $5000 for 
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the dredging of Essex river. As a military 
man, member of Co. G, 8th Infantry, M. V. 


M., he was actively interested in the bill 
to procure new uniforms for the militia 
which the governor approved. Mr. Parker 


worked for the passage of the Spanish war 
veterans’ bill which went through the house 
and was defeated in the senate by a tie 
vote. He took an active interest in helping 
the shoe machinery bill along and also 
worked for the bill to compel the testing 
of the arithmetical accuracy of the comput- 
ing scales and for the bill to permit savings 
bank insurance. Beside the Essex river 
matter he took a deep interest in the im- 
provement of Scorton harbor. Mr. Parker 
actively opposed the Sunday law bill report- 
ed by the recess committee. He moved to 
strike out the provision for keeping open 
shop till 10 o’clock in the morning on the 
Lord’s Day. Mr. Parker strongly favored 
the Gredging of Manchester harbor. He was 
born in Rockport, Sept. 28, 1876, and was ed- 
ucated in its schools. He is a practical 
plumber and is serving his second term as 


water commissioner of his town, he being 
the member who was responsible for the 
exposure of the graft which made such a 
stir-a year or so ago. Mr. Parker will make 


a good try for his return from his district 
this fall*upon his record. 


Joseph A. Parks. 


The legislative record of Rep. Joseph A. 
Parks of Fall-River, representing the 10th 
Bristol district, embraces four years as a 
member of the committee on labor. This is 
not the only committee on which the repre- 
sentative has seen service, for hé has also been 
on elections, military affairs and cities, but 
if you were to ask the man himself in what 
‘part of his work he took the greatest pride 
he would immediately answer that his ser- 
vice on the labor committee, both as member 
and clerk, gave him more genuine pleasure 
than anything else in his whole life. The 
. duties of the average member of this com- 
mittee are not always of the most agree- 
able nature. There are many intricate prob- 
lems which have to be listened to by them 
which affect the relations between the work- 
ingman and his employer, and many times 
the labor representatives themselves are di- 
vided as to the proper course to pursue. But 
it can be said in favor of the Fall River man 
that he has managed to steer an even course, 
and not once in his whole career is it re- 
corded that he has been made the object of 
censure or criticism by a body of men who 
are really prone to indulge in criticism and 


censure when they believe their rights have 
not been carefully and faithfully guarded. 
Rep. Parks was born in Preston, Hngland, 
May 2, 1877, and received his education in 
the public schools. He came to this coun- 
try at an early age, and, settling in Fall 
River, engaged in the cotton mills there, af- 
terwards leaving this werk to follow life 
insurance and real estate. He was a mem- 
ber of the Fall River board of aldermen in 
1908, and the following year was elected a 
member of the house of representatives 
where he has served continuously until the 
present time. There was eonsiderable talk 


~ Wayland for 


at the close of the session to the effect that this year after an absence of two sessions, 


Rep. Parks would be the candidate of his 
party to succeed Hon. Frank M. Chace as 
the senator from his city. The representa- 
tive finally decided, however, that he pre- 
ferred his work in. the lower branch, 
the chances are in favor of his return to his 


_old place for the year of 1908. 


Albion F. Parmenter. 


It has béen said by one of his predecessors 
that Albion F. Parmenter is ‘‘the whole 
thing in Wayland.’ He certainly is a very 
genial member of that coterie which occu- 
pies ‘‘Murderer’s Row” in the house, from 
whence luckless legislation has so often met 
its doom. Mr. Parmenter is a man of gen- 
erous physique and one who makes friends. 
He represents the 13th Middlesex district. 
His special interest this year was in the 
bill to relieve Dudley pond in Wayland of its 
present restrictions. Sinée this pond has 
come into the metropolitan district supply 
the metropolitan commissioners have inter- 
posed to prevent the use of the pond as 
formerly when boating was permitted. 
Though he did not get what he wanted, Mr. 
Parmenter is hopeful of the action of an- 
other legislature. He is a first-year man 
and having been brought 
and still engaged in tilling the soil he nat- 
urally found place on the committee on agri- 
culture. As one who should know something 
ahout cows and the real thing in milk, he 
iinmediately put his whole energy into the 
bill to establish the standard of’ that lacteal 
fivid, and was as much disappointed as any- 
b dy on his committee that an unapprecia- 
tive senate failed to recognize the merits of 
the measure. As one believing in standing 
by his guns Mr. Parmenter would not for a 
moment back down when the bill was recom- 


mitted to the committee and united hs ef- 
forts to return the bill as originally report- 
ed, placing the responsibility for its defeat 
upon the uninitiated city representatives 
who voted for its rejection. Mr. Parmenter 
also strongly backed the forest warden’s 
bill to enlarge the powers of those in care 
of the woods and trees, in the extinguish- 
ment of fires, and to establish the pay of 
the state forester. He has always been a 
straight party republican and served on the 
Wayland town committee for 20 years. His 
fellow townsmen thought well enough of him 
to keep him upon the board of selectmen of 
10 years, for’ five. of which 
he was chairman. Mr. Parmenter was a 
consistent supporter of the anti-shoe ma- 
chinery bill and bent his efforts to put it 
through although opposed by former Sen. 
Williams of his town. He resides in Way- 
land, where he was born 45 years ago. He is 
a member of the Odd Fellows and Grange. 


Thomas Pattison. Z 


While the greater and more important part 
of the work of Rep. Thomas Pattison of 
Barnstable during the last session was done 
in connection* with his position as chairman 
of the committee on public lighting, his 
work*on the committee on harbors and pub- 
lic lands was also deserving of attention. 
The captain, who came back to the house 


and’ 


up on the farn. 


had many harbor improvements in his dis- 


trict for which he wanted the state to ap-- 


propriate certain sums of money. Right 
at the beginning of the year he found him- 
Self stacked up against the governor, who 
had put forth the proposition that the state 
make a’lump appropriation for harbor im- 
provements to extend over a period of five 
years, the money to be expended under the 
direction and supervision of the harbor and 
land commissioners. Such a plan, if adopted, 
would have cut off any specific appropria- 
tions being made this year, and the Barn- 
stable man was anxious that the people of 


his district should be given what they were 
asking. But Pattison knows the game of 
politics pretty well, and his two years prev- 
ious service in the house had taught him 
how to go at it to secure what he was after. 
As a result he got his appropriation bills 
through and they were signed by the govern- 
or. During the summer he is sitting as one 
of the members of the recess committee 


appointed to consider labor matters. As ~ 


chairman of the committee on public light- 
ing he had many important matters to 
handle. His reports showed: him to be con- 
servative in every way, and while many of 
them had to be defended on the floor of 
the chamber, he was not at a loss when 
it came to discussing those reports. Capt. 
Pattison was born in London, England, 
January 20, 1854 and was educated in the 
public schools. He followed the sea for 
several years, and upon his retirement took 


up his residence on Cape Cod where he’ 


conducts a profitable market gardening busi- 
ness. He was in the house in 1903 and 
1904, serving on the committees on labor, 
harbors and public lands, federal relations 
and public lighting, being chairman of the 
latter committee in 1904. He holds mem-= 
bership in the Masons, Red Men, Odd Fel- 
lows and Knights of Pythias. 


Edwin C. Perham. 


A genial Granger of large presence is Rep. 
Edwin C. Perham of Chelmsford, represent- 
ing the 11th Middlesex district. This is 
his first year in the legislature, and he has 
been one of those who has naturally listened 
rather than talked. Mr. Perham has not held 
public office before, though always a re- 
publican. He is of the quiet solid New 
England type of man who commands the re- 
spect of all with whom he comes in con- 
tact. Mr. Perham was early bred to the 
soil; was first a successful farmer and then 
went into business as a butcher, which has 
given him a large acquaintance in his neigh- 
borhood. He is a very approachable and 
pleasant gentleman to meet. Rep. Perham 


found his natural affinity in the committee 


on agriculture, and, knowing a great deal 
about milk, he entered with zest into the 
advancement of the bill to fix the standard 
of miik, which after two trials was killed 
in the senate by the, efforts of senators of 
less familiarity with the lacteal fluid and 
the cow. The milk bill was twice referred 
to his committee and twice reported unani- 
mously, largely through the personal ef- 
forts of Mr. Perham, who urged that the 


ge 


we tA. 


committee stand its ground. Rep. Perham 
-_ expects to return next year when the fight 
will be renewed on the milk question. He 
represents a large farming community which 
_ is materially interested in the subject. The 


representative was cattle inspector for 13 
years in the employ of the Massachusetts 
bureau and is prominent in the Massachu- 
setts Grange. Aside from the latter he has 
‘no other secret society connection. He is 
49 years Qf age and resides in Chelmsford. 


‘ [nara Ae 
. 2 John H. Pickford. 
* If John H. Pickford of Worcester has a 
legislative specialty, it is the making of 
contracts. “Mr. Pickford is completing his 
second year in the house, and in 1907 as 
| well as: last year his committee has been 
that of public charitable institutions, upon 
which he has had a particular eye upon the 
contractors and the estimate for the state 
| additions and new work of construction. 
Mr. Pickford is a contractor himself which 
explains his peculiar interest that the work 
for the commonwealth shall be up to the 
letter of the bond in every particular. His 
| Striking characteristic is conservatism and 
_he has been often heard to say that he was 
| forced on coming to the legislature to adopt 


| 


System of not trying to look up a matter 
pending legislation in committees, prefer- 
S to wait until it was reached in due 
er in the calendar of the ,house, where 
ter paying close heed to debate, to which 
re is no more attentive listener in the 
er branch, he would then look up the bill 
d apply the arguments he had heard pro 
con, to the measure; and then in the 
t of his own intelligence would deter- 
1e how he should vote. In this way Mr. 
Kford: has avoided “log rolling,” and 
ving this peculiarity of his the “‘trad- 
ordinarily approach him with caution 
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when they desire his vote. He cared for 
no other committee this year than his first 
love, public charities, but ways and means 
have found in him a sturdy supporter as a 
rule, whenever that hard-pressed commit- 
tee has been bowled down by the majority 
sentiment of the house, which has not been 
unusual during the session now closed. Mr. 
Pickford was born in Manville, R. I., from 
whence he removed to Worcester in early 
life. The lines of determination are strong- 
ly defined in his face which is not unkindly. 
He holds the respect of all of his associates 
‘and His intimate acquaintance with building 
construction has made him valuable to his 
committee and to the state. Mr. Pickford is 
58 years of age. He is a member of the City 
Republican Club in Worcester and 
nized as a pretty straight party man. He 
resides in Worcester, representing the 20th 
district of the county, and is of the Odd Fel- 
lows fraternity. 


Ernest H. Pierce. 


Ernest H. Pierce of Revere is a newspaper 
publisher and is serving his first year in the 
house from the 27th Suffolk district which in- 
cludes his own town, Ward5 of Chelsea, and 
Winthrop. Mr. Pierce has been very active in 
his committee work, being especially interest- 
ed in bills affecting Revere beach and his own 
@onstitutents. Placed upon the house com- 
mittee on elections he found his work eut 
out for him in the contested election in the 
Lynn-Saugus district, with hundreds of bal- 


lots to Though a republican, he 


count. 
voted for the unanimous report of his commit- 


the result was finally obtained in 
Herbert M. Forristall, 
democrat, who had received the certificate 
of election. Mr. Pierce found congenial 
work in the committee on education, to 
which he was assigned by Speaker Cole. He 
wis especially interested in the high school 
for Revere and put in his strongest. efforts 
for the bill. He took up also the work ot 
pushing the bill for compensating the town 
of Revere for its expenditure for the metro- 
politan district sewer. His hardest work 
was before the committee on ways and 
means in behalf of the petition for increas- 
ing the pay of the metropolitan park police 
in which his own townspeople were deeply 
interested. Mr. Pierce also took a strong 


tea whem 
confirming the seat of 


‘position on the proposed changes in the f 
Sunday law to give his constituents what 
they asked for with reference to their 


beaches on Sundays. Rep. Bolton’s band 
concert bill to appropriate $25,000 for, good 
music in the metropolitan park reservations 
found a very strong supporter in Rep. 
Pierce, who worked actively and spoke for 
the bill in which Revere had a large interest. 
From his seat in the fourth division he had 
an excellent opportunity to put in his best 
efforts. Mr. Pierce is a Boston boy by 
birth and was educated in its public schools. 
He is in the prime of physical health, of 
dark complexion with eyes which speak of 
much latent energy. Mr. Pierce has been 
a resident of Revere for many years. He has 
just passed his forty-fourth milestone in 
life’s journey. 
Robert E. Pollock. 
Rep. Robert BH. Pollock of Salem has been 
doing quiet committee work the present 


recog-" 
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session, learning the ropes, but getting in 
a good deal of effective business for his 
home constituency in the 18th Essex dis- 
trict—Wards 3 and 5 of the Witch City. Mr. 
Pollock is an ‘adept on the ropes from long 
experience at manning them in the days of 
the old machine, for he is a veteran fireman, 
serving many years with the volunteer de- 
partment from torch boy to ist assistant en- 
gineer. Once he was counted out for chief 
of the home’*department, although there 
was never much doubt that he had the elec- 
tion until the returns were revised. In the 


Mr. Pollock, as 


of Mayor Hurley, 
chairman of the board of license commis- 
sioners, won his spurs by the way in which 
he won out in a cross counter with that ver- 


reign 


He was foreman of the 
Salem Veteran Firemen’s association for 
quite a number of years; was president of 
the association for two years, and has been 
president of the Salem Active Firemen’s Re- 
lief association for two years. This is Mr. 
Pollock’s first year in the house, but in that 
time he has pushed through a bill to dredge 
the South river in Salem from the harbor to 
the upper docks, which was favorably re- 
ported by the committees on harbors and 


satile executive. 


public lands and ways and means succes- 
sively. As a working member of the com- 
mittee on public service, Mr. Pollock has 
found his opportunity to successfully work 


out the bills for the increase of the salafies 
of the sheriff of Essex, his fellow citizen, 
the assistant registers and elerks of courts. 
He has not missed a session of the house nor 
failed to bé present at a meeting of his com-: 
mittee, while his name is to be found om 
every roll call for the session.* Rep. Pol- 
lock was on the first board of license com- 
missioners that Salem had and served con- 
tinuously for 12 years as chairman of that 
board. He has seen some strenuous times 
in Salem politics. Mr. Pollock was born im 
Salem, Oct. 23, 1851, and was educated in 
the schools there. He is a member of the 
A: OF USEWr ; 


Samuel L. Porter. 


Samuel Ll. Porter of Amesbury is com- 
pleting his fourth term in the house and is 
in line for the senatorship when Sen. Harry 
Morse gets through. As house chairman of 
roads and bridges, Mr. Porter has been ag- 
gressively active this year. The Merrimac 
bridge bill which has been approved by the 
governor was of Mr. Porter’s initiative. He 
has also witnessed the complete success of 
his original military bill after two years ol 
persistent work. It puts the state militia 
upon the army basis as to organization and 
does away with the fuss and feathers which 
have heretofore hampered it. Rep. Porter 
found a ready listener in the governor this 
year, and heretifter the military arm of the 
state will be made much more compact than 
before under the provisions of this bill. Mr. 
Porter also started the bill to bring express 
companies to terms when they charge exces- 
sive rates. It is along the lines of the rec- 
ommendations of the railroad commissioners 
and will prevent a big express company 
from charging for the return of empty coffee 
can to a Massachusetts shopkeeper, when 
they carry an empty beer case all over the 
state for nothing. Rep. Porter ¢om- 


soit de ex nN see 
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presses much expansive energy into a small 
space. He served his term in the Spanish 
war sth Mass... 9. V., Co. B, but Mr: 
Porter was against the veterans preference 
act which allows retirement upon a. pen- 
sion because he holds that it will give op- 
portunity to put the Spanish war man out 
of the state service too easily and no more 
may be appointed after 10 years’ service. He 
has taken a very active part on his com- 
mittee on the automobile bills. Mr. Porter 
has served on military affairs and roads and 
bridges, this being his fourth year upon the 
latter committee. He is a member of the 
Sons of Veterans, a Knight Templar, Odd 
Fellow, and is active in the Massachusetts 
Republican Club, Essex Republican Club, 


Veteran Firemen and the Army and Navy 
Union. He was born in Portland, .Me., 38 
years ago’ and on coming to“Amesbury start- 
ed aS a carriage trimmer. He then went 
into the custom clothing business and is now 
a confectioner and dealer in cigars. 


Elmer C. Potter. 


Elmer C. Potter, house chairman of mer- 
cantile affairs, has put much of his individ- 
uality into the work of his committee, which 
has been no sinecure this session because of 
the number of exceptionally important bills 
which it. has reported. Mr. Potter is an 
active attorney of the Worcester bar and 
represents Ward 10 of that city, the 22d rep- 
resentative district of the county. He was 


ranking man on judiciary at the opening of 
the session, but at the desire of Speaker 
Cole took the house chairmanship of mercan- 


tile affairs, being also a member of 
the committee on _ rules. Rep. Potter 
is a man of ideas, with the cour- 
age of his convictions. He is ac- 
tive in debate, though not endowed with 


such strong vocal powers as some of his 


brother members. He began life on coming 


out from Dartmouth College with the 
class of 1892, as a school teacher, from 
which profession he fitted for the bar. He 


was born in Framingham, August 23, 1868. 
His entry upon the political stage was in 
the election of 1902 and he took his seat in 
the house in 1903, his constituents return- 
ing him every year since. His committees 
have been constitutional amendments, pro- 
bate and chancery (now legal affairs), mili- 
tary affairs, taxation, mercantile affairs, of 
which he has been twice house chairman, 
federal relations, of which he was chair- 
man, and judiciary. Mr. Potter’s special in- 
terest this year has been the bill for the in- 
spection of steam boilers. Into that he put 
his hardest work, and the comprehensive act, 
which radically changes the system of ex- 
amining inspectors heretofore in vogue in 
Massachusetts, and provides for the formu- 
lation by a board, of boiler rules to be ap- 
pointed by the governor, the rules to govern 
the construction and inspection of boilers, 
has received the approval. not only of ex- 
perts but of the working engineers and 
boiler makers. When that act becomes op- 
erative every inspector of steam boilers in 
Massachusetts, no matter by what insur- 
ance company employed, must have a cer- 
tificate of his fitness from a board of exam- 
iners, selected from the state boiler inspectors. 
Rep. Potter had but one other lawyer on the 
committee this year and to them their associ- 
ates looked for proper legal framing of the 
bill. Mr. Potter has also been deeply inter- 
ested in the anti-monopoly bill; in the bill 
to obtain uniform laws for regulating sales, 
and the bill relative to warehouse receipts. 
Both of these latter went to judiciary from 
the committee on mercantile affairs, but his 
purpose was, to embody the principles of the 
common law with statute law so as to make 
an act in Massachusetts that should conform 
with those of the other states in the Union. 
Mr. Potter has had five years in the house and 
has no plans as to his future political career. 


William J. Potter. 


_ William J. Potter of Northboro came to 
the legislature for the first time this year 


from the 10th Worcester district. Of some- 
what retiring characteristics he has not been 
heard from in debate, but that he is a man 
of strong convictions and possesed of a 
good deal of that strong New England sound 
common sense all*of his associates on the 
committee on public lighting this year will 
agree. He has manifested a sturdiness in 
sticking to what he conscientiously believes. 
Mr. Potter is of the blonde type, rather 
spare, with a pair of keen eyes that look 
through a person who engages him in con- 
versation as though they would fathom what 
lies at the bottom of what he may be say- 
ing. His interests are those of the finan- 
cier, for Mr. Potter is town treasurer of 
Northboro and has been for a term of years. 
He was born in the town, grew up in its 
community and was educated in its schools. 
He is now 48 years of age and has always 
held positions of high trust, rising from 
clerk to president of the Northboro Nation- 
al Bank. He has also been in charge of 
the town sinking fund arid a trustee of the 
Northboro public library. Mr. Potter was 


elected to the board of selectmen contin- 
uously for five years, and was for two years 
chairman of the board. In his committee 
work he has taken much interest in munici- 
pal lighting and the consideration of the 
McNary bill for Boston, also in the matter 
of the discrimination in rates for electric 
lighting, as well as in the bill for the con- 
solidation of the Webster and Southbridge 
Gas and Electric Light companies. He is a 


member of the Grange as well as of the or-- 


der of Odd Fellows, 


James F. Powers. 


James F. Powers of Ward 13, Boston, 
having served his stewardship as chairman 
of the democratic ward committee of his 
ward for three years, was sent to the 
house by a big majority. -He has a bright 
good-humored way about him that catches 
friends wherever he goes. Just in the prime 
of his vigor and energy, he has made good, 
while saying little.. As a first-year man 


“he has chosen to listen and to put in his 


work in committee. He was assigned to 
banks and banking and .there actively op- 


posed the branch trust company bill, the 
measure which would give to trust compa- 
nies the privilege of establishing branch 
offices to extend their business. He has 
taken a great interest in Sunday evening 
entertainments and has done what he could 


in favor of such a modification of the ex-— 
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isting Sunday laws that would give the peo- — 
ple the opportunity to enjoy harmless pres- 


entations at’the theatres and at the beach. | 


He opposed the Luce amendment upon the 


ground that it would shut out this class of 


exhibitions. 
the joint use of. tracks, believing that it 
would overcrowd the subway. 
against the shoe machinery bill. Mr. Pow- 
ers has generally favored all bills that in- 
terested his constituents, 


ing none personally this year. He came to 


He was 


though introdue-. 


Boston as a boy from far away St. John, New- — 


foundland, and settling in South Boston, was 
graduated from the Lawrence School. He 
has been prominent in the Eagles, Foresters, 
A. O. H., Heptasophs, and fraternal socie- 
ties. He is in the wholesale and retail ti- 


quor business &nd resides in South Boston. ‘ 


John F. Prindle. 


John F. Prindle of Williamstown, repre- 
senting: the 4th Berkshire district, served in 
the house in 1899, apd as an experienced 
legislator he was able to put in especially 
good service for his district. He was ap- 
pointed by the speaker to the committee on 
mercantile affairs, which this session has 
been one of the most important committees, 
if not the most important with the exception 
of judiciary, and on that committee he gave 
valuable service. Many local bills affecting 
Berkshire county received special attention 
from Mr. Prindle. He worked hard on the 
bill to tax certain kinds of college property, 
reflecting the attitude of a majority of the 
citizens of his town and it was not due to 
any lack of zeal-on his part that the house 
was solid all along against any change in the 
law. He opposed the North Adams court sit- 
tings bill, coming out frankly against the 
measure, although other men in a similar 
situation to his might have avoided com- 


He was opposed to the bill for | 
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mitting themselves. He worked for the 
milk standard bill, and took much. interest 
in the bill appropriating $70,000 for reim- 
bursing fhirmers whose cows have been 
killed by order of the state to prevent the 
spread of tuberculosis. Of the general bills 
he took part in the fight on the joint use of 


street railway tracks bill, opposing the meas- 
ure. Mr. Prindle was born in Williamstown, 
Sept. 15, 1851, was educated in the public- 
schools of the town, and in 1899 was in the 
house, serving on the committee on taxa- 
tion. He is a farmer, and a member of the 
Grange. "4 


Melvin B. Putnam. 


- Rep. Melvin B. Putnam of Danvers com- 
pletes his two years of service with the 
main objeet for which his constituents sent 
him to the legislature accomplished. That 
was the ratifying by the legislature of the 
water contract between his town and the 


trustees of the insane hospital, so that the’ 


trustees would have to pay the . price 
asked by the town and interest on the 
- accumulated amount due during the settle- 


ment of the matter. The agreement was 
reached two years ago when Mr. Putnam 
Was one of .the water committee, and 
then the trustees claimed they were not 


called upon to pay accrued interest under’ 


the peculiar wording of the measure. Mr. 
Putnam was sent to the legislature for the 
express purpose of getting this accrued in- 
terest, and succeeded in getting a bill 
through that left no room for doubt as to 
the legislature’s intention on this point. 
This year the trustees asked for an appro- 
priation for an additional water supply for 
fire protection purposes, admitting that it 
Was proposed to get the water from the 
town’s supply. The townspeople, however, 
were suspicious that there was ‘‘a nigger 


in the. woodpile,’”’ and it became Mr. Put- 
nam’s work to look after this measure. At 
the hearing he offered an amendment that 
the work should be done under the provi- 
sions of the two previous acts. The trus- 
tees objected, claimed it was unnecessary 
and might make perpetually a contract now 
running for 20 years. Mr. Putnam argued 
that if unnecessary it could do no harm, and 
that there. was no intention of prolonging 


the contract. The committee on public 
charitable institutions, however, reported 
the bill without the amendment, and the 


Danvers man was obliged to take his case 
to the ways and means committee. Here 
he was more successful, as the committee 
incorporated his amendment in the bill be- 
fore reporting it, and there it stayed, and 
was approved by the governor. Mr. Putnam 
has been connected with the shoe business, 
and has served a number of years on the re- 
publican town committee of Danvers. AS 
a member of the committee on _ state 
house and mercantile affairs this year 
he advocated putting the matter of an addi- 
tion to the state house in the hands of a 
specia) committee to investigate and report 
to the next general court. He is associated 
with the Masonic and Odd Fellows organiza- 
tions, 


John Quinn, Jr. 

John Quinn, Jr., of Boston, possesses an 
individuality all his own. Mr. Quinn has 
been in politics for the past 17 years, begin- 
ning away back in the Boston common 
council in 1891. He graduated from the city 


council of ’92, which was the nursery for 
congressmen and mayors, with W. S. Mc- 
Nary, John F. Fitzgerald and Henry Na- 
phen as members. 
senators and _ representatives 
Quinn is’ in his 47th year. He’ first 
took his seat in the house in 1893, 
served that year and the next, and then went 
to the senate in 1895-’96 and ’97. He was 
on deck when Boston’s rapid transit was 


galore. Mr. 


inaugurated in the legislature and was clerk . 
‘of the original rapid trans committee. He 


also served on banks and banking, Woman 
suffrage (special), rules, 
the investigation of the Norfolk county court 
house ¢harges. He came hack to the house 
six years later and has been a member ever 
since, No one once meeting Mr. Quinn can 
ever mistake him. He has a fund of natur- 
al wit which ever gives him the ear of the 
house when he takes the floor. For the past 
four winters Mr. Quinn has been industrious- 
ly fitting himself for the bar. Before that 
he was a successful ship broker and master 
stevedore. He was admitted as a practising 
attorney last fall. Some idea of his versatili- 
ty may be had when it is said that he, is 
not only a member of the Boston Young 
Men’s Christian association, but a member 
likewise of the Boston Young Men’s Catho- 
lic Union, The Boston Young Men’s Union. 
There are few committees of the legislature 
that haven’t known John Quinn. He served 


.on railroads when the big leases were going 


through. Two years ago as a member of 
public .service he had much to do with the 
establishment of judicial salaries. This year 
he was put upon the committee on judiciary 
and was one of the fighters against the 


It had, too, future state 


redistricting and” 
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shoe machinery bill. He has had his- turn 
also on rules. He has taken a strong inter- 
est against the abolition of capital punish- 
ment in this state. He put in the bill per- 
mitting children under state supervision to 
act upon the stage. That went through judi- 
ciary and through the house, but got a jolt 
in the senate, where it was thought there 
might be a scent of child labor in it and so 
it was sent to the next general court. He 
opposed the shoe machinery bill because of 
what he considered would be its injurious ef- 
fect in taking the commercial and industrial 
supremacy of Massachusetts from the state. 
He also fought the bucket shop bill, believing 
it would be ineffective against the bucket- 
ting of the stock exchange brokers. 


Henry F. Rice. 


Rep. Henry F. Rice of Sutton is one of. 
those members who likes to make compari- 


. 


sons, for he was a member of the house in 
1895 and can note several differences. At 
that time he was assigned to a place on the 
committee on fisheries and game, probably 
on the assumption that the state fish hatch- 
ery being located in that town he would 
be interested in the deliberations of the com- 
mittee and would be of assistance in telling 
what was needed for the propagation of 
trout, ete. This year he asked for a dif- 
ferent assignment and was given places 
on the .committee on military affairs and 
public lighting. The first assignment came 
because of the fact that he was a member 
of the grand army, which organization must 
always have representation on this com- 
mittee. Because of his experience in town 
affairs he was a valuable man on both com- 
mittees. This experience has been gained 
from 12 years service as town treasurer,’ 
seven years as assessor, three years as se- 
lectman, and several years as collector of 
taxes. He has proved a careful, conscien- 
tious man in the consideration of the many 
matters that came before these committees 
for decision and his associates, as the ses- 
sion progressed, came to look upon him as 
one of the weighty men whose opinion was 
worth listening to before a vote was taken. 
In the house itself he has not been conspic- 
uous as a speaker, but he has voted intelli- 
gently and with deép conviction that he was 
taking the proper action upon the sybject 
under consideration. This conviction was 
not the result of hasty judgment either, but 
was formed after careful investigation and 
the weighing of the arguments made upon 
both sides while the subject was under dis- 
cussion. In business Mr. Rice is a manufac- 
turer of cotton machinery and with the ex- 
ception of the Grange his fraternal affilia- 
tion are limited to the Masonic order, where 
he has attained the Knight Templar degree. 


William L. Robinson. : 


Rep. William L. Robinson of Mansfield has 
made a good record as a first-year man by 
his earnest and consistent work as a ment- 
ber of the committee on roads and bridges. 
The matter of prime importance that comes 
before this committee for consideration is 
automobile regulation. Mr. Robinson would 
at first glance perhaps be considered a man 
who would be opposed to automobiles as a 
class and would go to any limit in advocat.- - 
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* 
ing regulation laws. This, however, is not 
true. In his own efforts in building up a suc- 
cessful business he has from the first rec- 
ognized that every element is entitled te a 
hearing before a decision is arrived at; and 
he has carefully, studiously and conscien- 
ciously listened to the different claims for 
and against the many automobile bills that 
came before his committee this year. AS 
a4 result he is credited by his asociates on 


the committee with being a fair-minded 
man; a man who believes that the automo- 
bile has come to stay, to be a convenience, 
if not a necessity, rather than a luxury. 
It should not, however, be allowed to run 
rough-shod over the parties having a right 
to a use of the highways, and to this ex- 
tent he hag favored regulation measures. 
But he has not sought to pass any measure 
that, even by the automobilists themselves, 
could be considered as likely to curtail the 
use of these machines. As stated above, 
Mr. Robinson is a typical business man. 
Born in the town where he now resides, Dec. 
15, 1855, he supplemented a high school edu- 
cation by a business college course. He then 
engaged in the dry goods business in which 
he. has found his livelihood and achieved a 
successful career. He has been previously 
honored by his townspeople by being elected 
a member of the board of selectmen and of 
the school committee. He is president of the 
public library trustees of Mansfield, and in 
fraternal circles is a member of the Ma- 
sons and Odd Fellows. 


William M. Robinson. 


William M. Robinson of Chelsea has been 
one of the earnest, hard-working members 


of the election laws committee. He was 
an earnest advocate of the public opinion 
bill, and hopes yet to see it enacted and 
become operative. The bill providing for 


direct nominations in districts where can- 
didates are not so nominated is another 
measure for which he labored earnestly and 
successfully among the house members. For 
his own city he was especially interested 
in the mill tax bill, for which he petitioned. 
Public officials in. his city believed that 
Chelsea is made to assume municipal bur- 
dens out of proportion to her income from 
taxation; that Boston, where many of her 
citizens do business, receives the taxes on 
personal property, corporations, etc., while 
Chelsea receives only the tax on the real 
estate. On the other hand Boston furnishes 
only fire and police protection, while Chel- 
sea must furnish in addition’ to these schools 
and water. This measure, however, was 
frowned upon by the legislature and referred 
to the: next general court. Another matter 
that Mr. Robinson was interested in was 
the hill to change the time of voting on the 
question of granting liquor licenses from 
the city to the state election. He holds to 
the opinion as do many of his constituents 
that. city elections are contaminated by this 
question, that candidates for city govern- 
ments are elected upon this question rather 
than upon the qualifications of the candi- 
dates themselves to conduct city affairs. 
This measure, like the mill tax bill, was 
laid aside, but Mr. Robinson is inclined to 
believe that eventually it will be enacted. 
His knowledge of the, situation that this 
bill seeks to remedy is gained by experi- 
ence of four years in the Chelsea board of 


aldermen. He is a graduate of the public 
schools of his city, and of the Worcester 
Academy. He is a Mason, is engaged in the 


furniture business, and is a member of the 
prominent clubs of his city. . 


Bradley M. Rockwood. 


Rep. Bradley M. Rockwood of Franklin 
has been’ a hard worker. 


and persistent 


Early in the session he petitioned for an 
act to authorize his town to issue a water 
loan and to establish a board of water and 
sewer commissioners. This provided for 
the purchase of the plant operated by the 
water company in Franklin and its future 
maintenance as a department of town af- 
fairs. He was successful in getting this 
measure approved. by the committeé on 
towns to whom it was referred, and later on 
in getting it through the house and senate 
and in getting it signed by the governor. 
This’ was his second year, and while being 
returned to the committee on public 
health, on which he served last year, he 
was also made a- member of the committee 
on water supply. Most of the work of this 
committee was performed in the committee 
room, however, as few of the bills reported 
by it were contested on the floor of the 
house. Mr. Rockwood himself was in 
charge of a measure to allow the town of 
Manchester to take water from a pond in 
the adjoining town of Hamilton. He is a 
successful woolen manufacturer. Franklin 
is his native town, and he 7s a graduate of 
her public schools, and ot a Boston busi- 
ness college. He has seen three years’ ser- 
vice as selectman, five years as a member 
of the republican town committee and 12 
years as registrar of voters. He is a mem- 
ber of the Home Market club, the Republi- 


can club of Massachusetts, and the Norfolk 
club. He is associated with the Masonic 
order, where he has ascended to the 82d 
degree. 


Samuel Ross. 


Rep. Samuel Ross of New Bedford comes 
very near being a dean of the house. With a 
break of two years he has served continu- 
ally as a member of the committee on la- 
bor from 1892 down to the present time, and 
for a greater part of this period has been 
house chairman of this committee. This 
year the success of the so-called ‘‘overtime 
bill’ has caused him to be the’ recipient of 
many sincere congratulations. He has been 
the earnest advocate of this measure for 
many years, and now sees his work crowned 
with success. As a member of the recess 


committee on Sunday laws, he has stood out 
firmly for legislation that would provide one 
day of rest, and would prohibit.Sunday la- 
bor so far as possible. He believes this 
measure is of vital interest to his consti- 
tuency and that he voices the almost unani- 
mous sentiment of these people in standing 
as he does for the weekly rest period. By 
trade a spinner, he has achieved distinction 
in the organization of that trade and for 
many years has been secretary of the Inter- 
national Spinners association. This gave him 
the unique distinction of being continually 
«approved and endorsed by the local voters 
ot. New Bedford and. by the spinners all 
over the country. Mr. Ross is an English- 
man by birth. He was born in Cheshire, 
Feb. 2, 1865, but came to this country 
with his phrents. Settling in New 
Bedford he early became prominent in the 
labor organizations connected with the cot- 
ton industry, and was quickly promoted 
from local prominence to the state legisla- 
ture. Here he has maintained a position 
of advocating labor measures that were 
fair and not burdensome to the manufac- 
turers themselves. In this ‘‘overtime bill’”’ 
he has met with opposition from the manu- 
facturers all over the state. He kept at 
the matter until it became an issue at the 
state election and this year saw the ful- 
filment of a promise made by Gov. Guild 
in the last campaign. In his legislative ca- 
reer, Mr. Ross, in addition to his service 
on the committee on labor, has served on 
the committees on state house and on libra- 
ries. 


Hezekiah S. Russell. 


In spite of the fact that severe illness 
has kept him away from the house for con- 
siderable periods during the session, Rep. 
Hezekiah §S. Russell of Pittsfield, of the 
6th Berkshire district, made his impression 
on some of the most important legislation 
of the session, that in relation to steam 
boilers, for the adoption of a practical bill 
regarding the use of steam boilers seemed 
hardly likely at the beginning of the ses- 
sion when the theorists were out in force. 


.As a boiler manufacturer of more than 40 


years experience, Mr. Russell was able to 
give sound advice. At the proper moment 
he interested the boiler manufacturers of 
New England, and working with them he 
was able to convince the committee on mer- 
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eantile affairs of the wisdom of establish- 
ing a sound and conservative policy. The 
result was the adoption of a boiler bill along 
the lines of that suggested by the boiler 
manufacturers, so far as boiler making was 
concerned in the bill. The bill satisfied every- 
body concerned as the most reasonable and 
yet progressive method of treating the prob- 
lem of danger of explosions from lap-seam 
boilers under adverse conditions. Maniy 
local matters also interested Mr. Russell. He 


presented and obtained the passage: of bills 
for the issuance of bonds for sewage and 
for water supply, did his share in the work 
for the Roaring Brook supply in so far as 
his health would permit, and he did some 
energetic work in opposition to the North 
Adams court sittings bill, speaking against 
it on the floor of the house. Mr. Russell 
was born in Pittsfield, Dec. 7, 1835, and for 
most of his life has been a boiler manufac- 
turer. A few years ago he retired. He 
served Pittsfield two years as mayor, and 


is a Mason. 


Edward J. Sandberg. 

Rep. Edward J. Sandberg of Quincy made 
a vigorous figft to prevent the enactment 
of the so-called missing link freight bi. 
That he was unsuccesstu! in his efforts does 
not detract from the fact that he surprised 


his friends by his ability to make a good 
argument. This measure had become a 
prominent public question in his city, and 
while the bill was general in character it was 
brought in primarily to settle the contro- 
versy that had arisen between the Quincy 
city officials and the management of the Old 
Colony Street Railway company. This com- 
pany has sought to do a freight and express 
business from Boston south over its system. 
All the cities and towns beyond granted per- 
mission, in fact rather welcomed competi- 
tion with existing companies. Quincy, how- 
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ever, set up the claim that all this freight 
and express going through its streets would 
be a detriment and refused permission. 
On this account the whole matter has been 
held up. The bill which Mr. Sandberg op- 
posed, but which became a law, allows a 
company under such, circumstances to pe: 
tition the railroad commissioners who can 
if they deem wise give permission for the 
use of the streets that overrides any decision 
local authorities may make, Mr. Sandberg 
made a strong argument in favor of local 
control of affairs but the house decided 
against him. Mr. Sandberg is serving his 
second year and was reappointed a member 
of the committee on drainage where he has 
given careful consideration to all matters 
coming before it. He is a native of Swed- 
en where he was born in 1866 and his pre- 
vious political experience was gained from 
a service of 14 years on the republican city 
committee of Quincy. He is engaged in the 
teaming and contracting business and is a 
member of a number of-the local clubs of his 
city. 


Henry O. Sawyer. 


Rep. Henry O. Sawyer of Fitchburg is 
serving his second year as a member of the 
committee on street railways but his legis- 
lative career goes further back than that. 
He was a member as far back as 1881. At 
that time he served on the committee on 
education but his desire for a change a 
year ago was complied with by Speaker 
Cole. Mr. Sawyer is not a speaking member 
of the house but he has done good work in 
his committee and for his constituents. Of 


local interest he successfully engineered 
through the house and senate a bill to enable 
his city to make an additional water loan and 
brought about an agreement between the 
city officials and a land owner who.was 
claiming damages for property taken in con- 
nection with a new water supply system. 
This land owner had petitioned the legisla- 
ture for redress.from what he considered 
wrongs inflicted by the city officials and 
these officials on the other hand Were as 
determined not to pay anything. Largely 
through Mr..Sawyer’s efforts the matter was 
adjusted without making a public display of 
the controversy. The so-called missing link 
street railway freight bill:and other general 
street railway matters before his com- 
mittee were of deep interest to him and re- 
ceived careful consideration. From his 
knowledge of municipal affairs gained 
through two-years service in the Fitchburg 
aldermen and two years service as mayor 
of that city, he was able to look iat these 
questions from the municipal standpoint and 
was of great assistance to his associates 
whose experience in that line was more lim- 
ited. Mr. Sawyer was born in Berlin, Mass., 
June 10, 1844. His career comprises a pub- 
lic school education supplemented by a course 
at the Lancaster academy. In his own city 
he conducts a large general store and is 
prominent in- the local lodges of Masonry, 
Odd Fellows, Grand Army of the Republic 
and Royal Arcanum. He is a member of 
the Massachusetts Republican club, 


John H. Schoonmaker. 


One of the first-year members who has 
made a reputation for ability and judgment 
in the 1907 house is John H. Schoonmaker of 
Ware, representing the 4th Hampshire dis- 
trict. During all the early part of the ses- 
sion he refrained from taking the prominent 
part that he could have taken, and did take 
later, owing to his desire to do nothing to 
prejudice the one measure he was-most anx- 
ious to put through—the bill to compel met- 
ering of water in the metropolitan district, 
in order to postpone the day when Ware 
and Swift rivers must be taken for that wa- 
ter supply to the great detriment of a large 
number of industries in his and adjoining 
districts. When he did feel he could without 
harm take part in the big fights of the ses- 


sion, he proved to be one of the most ef- 
fective speakers. His speech in opposition 
to the public opinion bill was one of the 
best in that debate and brought him hearty 
congratulations from dozens of his colleagues. 
On the savings bank insurance bill he also 
made a strong impression, his argument in 
behalf of the bill being very effective, for he 
not only presented facts that interested the 
house, but his presentation was clear, force- 
ful and eloquent, a combination that always 
gets the best results. The water meter bill, 
however, was his big fight, and on that he 
proved by his success that he was not only 
an effective speaker, but what is even more, 
that he was successful in steering legisla- 
tion. Few bills found more rocks in its path 
than this, rocks thrown up day by day, and 
he steered it by them with cleverness. On the 
committee on insurance Mr. Schoonmaker 
was of great service to the state, being one 
of the few members who devoted his time 
fully to the hearings and worked hard on the 
great problems that came up. In another 
line he showed his grit. In the face of great 
obstacles he carried on the most vigorous 
campaign in behalf of the ordering of a 
stretch of state roads that the highway com- 
missioners have met in some years. Mr. 
Schoonmaker was born in Rochester, Feb. 
14, 1869, is a graduate of Williston Seminary 
and an attorney. .IIn Ware he has been chair- 
men of the republican town committee, se- 
lectman, town counsel, and associate justice 
of the district court. He is a Mason, Shriner, 
Odd Fellow.and member of the Sons of 
Veterans. 


Charles H. Shaylor. 


One of the few men who have been hon- 
ored with a chairmanship of an important 
committee in his first year is Rep. Charles H. 
Shaylor of Lee ,of the 7th Berkshire dis- 
trict. Speaker Cole appointed him to be 
chairman of the committee on agticulture, 
and in that position Mr. Shaylor has been 
able to be of great service to the farmers of 
the state. Seldom has the committee on 
agriculture reported and obtained the pas- 
sage of so many bills of real benefit to the 
farmer as it has this year, and as house 
chairman he is entitled to a great part of 
the credit. From the forest fires bill, which 
is a matter of great importance, with its 
laying down of new principles and its 
placing of heavy expense on the railroads 
of the state in order to prevent forest fires, 
down to the little bill to have fertilizer 
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prices published In agricultural experiment 
station bulletins for the benefit of the farm- 
ers in the hill towns, the committee has 
been sending in measures which will have 
their effect every year on the farms. About 
the only failure the committee suffered was 
the milk standard bill, and as this did not 
reaeh the house, Mr. Shaylor was unable to 
show results for the work he put in on it 
there. A number of Berkshire bills have in- 
terested him considerably. He was active 
in the opposition to the North Adams court, 


sittings bill and helped materially in reach- 
ing the settlement on the bill to permit 
Pittsfield to take Roaring Brook for a 
water supply. Mr. Shaylor was born in Lee, 
Dec. 24, 1861, is ‘a farmer, a member of 
the Grange, and a republican. 


Joseph J. Shepherd, 


Rep. Joseph J. Shepherd of Pembroke as a 
member of the committee on’ counties, has 
had the special supervision of all Plymouth 
county matters referred to that committee. 
The principal one of these was the bill to 
improve conditions at the Plymouth eounty 
jail at Plymouth and the county court house 
at Brockton. The county commissioners and 
the sheriff were not exactly in accord as, to 
what had better be done at the jail, the 
sheriff contending for more elaborate facili- 


at the 
commissioners thought wise. 
two elements in contention it was a some- 
what delicate situation for the Pembroke 
man, who had no previous legislative expe- 
rience to guide him in the handling of con- 


ties jailer’s house than the county 


With these 


tingencies like these. However, he suc- 
ceeded in getting the solution of the problem 
in the way he wanted it. While the matter 
was fully heard by the committee on coun- 
ties, his associates in that body were agree- 
able to reporting the measure in whatever 


form he asked. In the house, however, it 
was a somewhat different matter, as he was 
obliged to defend the report. He succeeded 
in doing this, and the measure was eventual- 
ly signed by the governor in the form as re- 
ported by the committee. The annual bill to 
authorize the Plymouth county commission- 
ers to levy the county taxes was also anoth- 
er matter, placed in his hands. This was 
but a formal proceeding, however, and it 
required no extraodinary. effort to get it 
through. Mr. Shepherd, in addition to Keep- 
ing close watch on affairs of his own coun- 
ty, has been an able defender of committee 
reports on the floor of the house. He was 
heard .on the bill calling upon the city of 
Lynn to pay 60 percent of the cost of main- 
taining the bridge between that city and 
the town of Saugus, the committee on coun- 
ties reporting a bill putting 40 percent on 
the county of Essex, and 60 percent on the 
city of Lynn. The Lynn delegation made 
a determined effort to change these propor- 
tions so that the city would only have to 
pay 50 percent. Though not in immediate 
charge of the measure, Mr. Shepherd came 
to the assistance of his associate who did 
have the handling of the case, with the re- 
sult that the committee’s report was sus- 
tained, and the city of Lynn will be required 
to give 60 instead of 50 percent. Mr. Shep- 
herd -was born in Pembroke, Feb. 5, 1855. 
He is an active member of the republican 
town committee of his town, and in frater- 
nal circles is a member of the Masons, the 
Royal Arch Chapter, the Knight Templars 
and the Odd Fellows. 


William H. Smith. 


Rep. William H. Smith of Somerville, the 
new member from the 26th Middlesex dis- 


trict, is enjoying a legislative experience at- 
ter a previous course of. training in city af- 
fairs. He has.served as alderman at large 
in his city for three years and previous to 
that was assistant assessor for two years. 
He was made a member of the committee 
on public service by Speaker Cole and has 
given careful attention to the work of that 
body. Like many of the new.members he 
has not sought to thrust himself forward 
in legislative matters, but to remain in the 
background and to become a close student 
of how matters are conducted on Beacon 
Hill. Realizing that in the natural course 
of events he would serve another term, he 
has devoted his attention to securing a firm 
foundation of knowledge on which another 
year to build a super-structure of an en- 
viable reputation. His committee on pub- 
lie service decided that it was advisable to 
‘report reference to the next general court 
on all references in the governor’s inaugural 
to the district police office, and Mr. Smith 
was placed in charge of this report. He also 
had charge of an adverse report of the 
committee on a bill to require that the ex- 
penses of the railroad commissioners should 
be paid by the state rather than by the dif- 
ferent railroad and street railway compa- 
nies as is now the law. A.bill advocated 
by the civil service commission to allow 
it to appoint a,deputy examiner at a salary 
of $2500 was frowned upon by this committee 
also, and to Mr. Smith fell the duty of re- 
porting adversely upon it. All of these mat- 


ters received prompt attention and the 
house concurred in the judgment of the 
committee. Mr. Smith is a native of the city 
he represents and graduated from her pub- 
lic schools. In business he is a dealer in 
tiles and is well along in a successful busi- 
ness career. He is a member of the Cen- 
tral Club of his city and of the Massachu- 
setts Republican Club. 


Joseph H. Soliday. 


Rep. Joseph H. Soliday of Dedham is one 
of the conservative republicans of the house 
upon whom the speaker relies. He is 4 
‘Buckeye’? man, born in Springville, Ohio, 
88 years ago, and a graduate of the Normal 
School at Geneva, Ohio. He started as a 
school teacher, and graduated from that 
profession into the bar. He has represented 
the 1st Norfolk district for the past three 


sessions, taking his seat in the house in 
1905. He was clerk of the committee on 
metropolitan affairs and has seen service on 
the committees on public service and towns. 
His handiwork is to be found in many bills 
which are now law of the state. This year 
he is on rules and is house chairman of 
street railways. Upon taking up the work 
of the session Mr. Soliday determined that 
he would not put in personal bills of his 
own, but that, he would devote all of his 
activities to the important measures com- 
ing’ before his committee. His hottest fight 


. Was upon the measure to permit trolley 


roads to carry baggage, the ‘‘Common Car- 
rier’s Bill.” Mr. Soliday found a great 
deal to do in whipping this bill into proper 
shape, but it wads finally sent along in con- 
formity with his ideas. 
of tracks by street railways Mr. Soliday 
found a_ great difference of ‘opinion in 
his committee but he (felt that the 
bill granting such privileges was  cor- 
rect in principle, whatever the criticism as 
to personal interests involved in it, and he 
therefore supported it, though against the 
majority of his committee. Another bill in 
which he has personally taken great interest 
was that regarding consequential damages 
to abutters on the line of interurban rail- 
ways. He fought hard to prevent a greater 
burden of damages being imposed upon the 
electric railway than is now put upon the 
steam railroads of the state. The original 
bill_as it came from the recess committee 
said nothing about damages to abutters. 
Chairman Soliday devoted himself to pro- 
viding that those residing on public streets 
through which the interurban lines might 
pass should be protected and should have 
the opportunity to recover. Rep. Soliday is 
an ardent republican and a member of the 


. Massachusetts and the Norfolk County Re- 


publican clubs. 


Nathaniel P. Sowle. 


Rep. Nathaniel P. Sowle of New Bedford, 
has proved an efficient house chairman of 
the committee on harbors and public lands, 
The policy of the state, already so well es- 
tablished, of improving small boat harbors 
at the different summer resorts has been 
extended this year by several appropria- 
tions favorably reported by this committee. 
The fact that it is necessary to prove a 
harbor of commercial importance before it 
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is possible to get an apropriation from the > 
caused the legislature 


federal government, 
to take a hand. While many of the places 
along the Cape Cod and Essex county shore 
ean not be called commercial centers, they 
are attractive to the summer visitor from 
the inland parts of this and other states. 
These people spend their money liberally, 
and their coming has developed into a prac- 
tical business for the residents. The good 
boating is one of the features that brings 
them, and it is on this account that the 
money to improve these harbors, so as to 
provide safe mooring places for boats draw- 
mg a few feet of water, has made a good 
return. This is the argument that has been 
endorsed by Mr. Sowle and ‘his committec, 
and some of these reports had to. be de- 
fended on the fioor. This the New Bedford 
member was able to do in a manner that 
reflected credit upon himself. He has con- 
cluded his period of service:in the house, 
and is now appealing to his constituents 
for a nomination for the senate from the 
8d Bristol district. In this contest he- will 
be pitted against a good campaigner in the 
person of Sen. Bullock, the present incum- 
bent, but the chairman of ‘this year’s har- 
bor and lands committee has also all the 
elements which go to make up a good fight- 
er, and the outcome may be counted on to 
be in doubt up to the last minute. Mr. 


Sowle was born in New Bedford, October 


30, 1857, was educated in the public schools. 


of that city, and has been prominently con- 
nected with the business interests there 
for years as a’ merchant, manufacturer and 
exporter: 


Waldo Spaulding. 


Rep. Waldo Spaulding of Pepperell is serv- 
ing his first and, as he smilingly proclaims, 
his last, year as a member of the legislature. 
He has had an interesting experience 
as a emember of the committee on 
railroads. For a new man to step in and 
undertake to solve such problems as the ad- 
visability of annuling the lease of the Bos- 
ton & Albany to the New York Central and 
the adjusting of the Springfield river front 
park are no small undertakings. He has, 
however, given these matters special con- 
sideration, and his chairman and other mem- 
bers acknowledge that he has been of great 
assistance in bringing about the actions the 
committee took on these two measures. In 
his own local field, Mr. Spaulding has had 
charge of the report on the Boston & Acton 
railroad bill. His smiling reference. to the 
fact that he is serving his first as well as 
his last term comes about through an agree- 
ment that has been entered into by the re- 
publican town committees in the district 
which he serves. It is composed of seven 
towns, of which Pepperell is one of the larg- 
est. When the reapportionment was made 
this last summer the first idea was that the 
larger towns should have the nominating of 
the representative to an extent that would 
shut out one or two of the smaller towns 

in the district. The republican town com- 
mittees of these smaller places protested. 
They explained that for the previous 10 
years they had been attached to a. district 
including some of the wards of Lowell, and 
_ for the whole period had not enjoyed ‘the dis- 
tinction of naming a man. The larger towns 


conceded the justice of the claim and it was 
arranged that on succeeding years the differ- 
ent towns should nominate, and not until the 
whole seven had enjoyed the privilege should 
the remaining three years go to the Jdarger 
towns. .Mr. Spaulding was born in Town- 
send in 1845. Heis a manufacturer of coat- 
ed paper, and his fellow members of the 
railroad committee tell an amusing story of 
how he succeeded in appealing to the inter- 


state commerce commission against a charge 
made by the railroad company in shipping 
some of his goods. He was told politely by 
the railroad officials that that was the rate, 
and paying it under protest he appealed to 
Washington and eventually succeeded in get- 
ting the rebate on what he had claimed was 
an overcharge. Mr. Spaulding commenced 
his business career immediately after com- 
pleting his public school education and has 
limited his fraternal allegiances to the Ma- 
sonic order. 


Harry N. Stearns. 


Harry N. Stearns of Cambridge, who made 
a host of friends "during his connection with 
the Massachusetts militia, is forging ahead 
as a legislator just as he did in military af- 
fairs. Mr. Stearns, as an original light bat- 
tery men, believes in the efficacy of rapid 
fire, and as sponsor of the bill carrying the 
amendments of the Cambridge city charter, 
which changes the annual city election from 
December to March, together. with the re- 
duction of the school committee of his city 
to a board of five members, has attracted 


much attention to his work in the house of 
1907. Mr. Stearns is a Harvard man of 
both college and law school. He was born 
in the University city 33 years ago, was 
educated in its schools and as an under-grad- 
uate was prominent in the Harvard social 
set. He took an active part in republican 
city politics, was a member of the repub- 


lican city committee, served three years in 
the common council of his city, of which 
one year was as president, and was pro- 
moted to the house in the election of last 
fall. His military instincts took him to 
Light Battery A, M. V. M., on the recreation 
of that command, and when Co. C, 8th In- 
fantry, was accepted, he was commissioned 
2d lieutenant. Promoted to ist lieutenant, 
he was later transferred to the captaincy of 
K company, 8th regiment, M. V. M., of 
Somerville, and took part in the great 
military tournament at Manassas three years 
ago. He resigned last fall to enter politics, 
to the sorrow of his comrades in arms, Rep. 
Stearns has not only been an effective com- 
mitteeman, but he also has followed up nis 
bills with active support in debate on the 
floor. He helped out materially in keeping 
the restrictions upon menhaden fishing and 
the protection of the sport of blue fishing in 
Buzzard’s Bay. He was also behind the 
bill to make the term of office of the city 
solicitor of Cambridgé three years. Speaker 
Cole recognized his coming worth in the 
house by giving him a place upon the com- 
mittee on cities and also in his own cabi- 
net, house rules, regarded as an honor for 
a first-year man where there are so many 
to look out for. Capt. Stearns resides in 
Cambridge and may be expected back for 
1908. 


John A. Stoddart. 


Rep. John A. Stoddart of Gloucester, as a 
member of the committee on public char- 


itable institutions, serving his second term, 
has given great attention to the requests 
from the different superintendents of*state 
institutions for additions and improvements 
that called for the expenditure of state 
money. Being a machinist and engineer, 
he was able to have a practical understand- 
ing of these matters, especially when the 
subject of heating plants was touched upon. 
He was especially interested in the case of 
the engineer of the state insane hospital at 
Danvers, whose license was suspended by 
the chief of the state police for non-com- 
pliance with the orders of the boiler in- 
spection department of his office... At Mr. 
Stoddart’s suggestion the trustees of the 
institution were called before the commit- 
tee and an investigation made of the claim 
that the engineer was but carrying out 
their orders when he persisted in doing 


. what the boiler inspector had told him not 


to. Suggestions made through the com- 
mittee by him were carried out so that 
the matter was adjusted to the satisfaction 
of .the engineer and the trustees. In the 
visits that have been made this year to 
these different institutions, Mr. Stoddart 
has made particular inspection of the boil- 
er plants, and remembering what money 
was asked for improvements a year ago, 


. satisfied himself that these improvements 


were made or are under way. On the floor 
of the house itself he has not had much to 
say, but when any report of his commit- 
tee was under consideration was prepared 
to defend such report with unanswerable 
data if necessary. The committee has been 
fortunate, however, in not having many of 
its reports attacked. Mr. Stoddart was 
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born in Cambridge, May 10, 1869, where he* 
received a public school education, after 
which he attended a Boston business col- 
lege. In the Cape Ann city he has served 
two years in the common council and two 
years in the board of aldermen, with the 
exception of the Independent Order of Red 
Men, he has no fraternal affiliations. 

e . 


Lucian B. Stone. 


Rep. Lucian B. Stone of Worcester is the 
oldest member of the house. He was born 
in Worcester in 1829, and supplemented a 
public school education by a course at the 
Leicester academy. He was active in city 
affairs for many years, but has now retired 
and is content to look on and let the 
younger members do the strenuous work. 
He was appointed a member of the com- 
mittee on street railways, primarily because 
of his 15 years of service as street railway 
commissioner in the city of Worcester. He 
was familiar with all the intricacies of the 
granting of locations, for the laying of 
street railway tracks and of the difficulties 
likely to arise in the actual carrying 
through of construction work of this char- 
acter. On this account he has been of val- 
uable assistance to his associates, and they 
freely award him that credit. He has not 
taken part in debates on the floor of the 
house, and from what can be learned his 
constituents did not send him to the state 
house with that intention, Besides being a 
public official of Worcester for so many 
years, he has carried on a contracting busi- 
ness on ‘his own account, and this experi- 


assistance to him and his 
associates in passing upon street railway 
construction matters the past winter. He 
is a* member of the Masonic order of the 
Knight Templar degree, and is also a mem- 
ber of one of the Worcester lodges of Odd 
Fellows. 
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Arthur H. Streeter. 


Rep, Arthur H. Streeter of Adams, of the 
3d. Berkshire district, has given the common- 
wealth efficient service in the 1907 house, his 
experience of the year before having placed 
him in a position where he could exercise 
an influence on many subjects of considera- 
tion. He showed this on the big fight over 
the North Adams court sittings bill. On that 
controversy all of the opposition to the bill 
found it too late to make the fight in the 
house when the real situation was learned, 
but that opposition had its task cut out for 
it when the governor’s veto came in and 
Rep. Drysdale of North Adams began his 
earnest effort to get the bill passed over the 
veto. It was at this stage of the fight that 
Rep. Streeter did the hardest and most ef- 
fective work. He saw a majority of the 
members of the house, talked the subject over 
with them, and worked incéssantly to line 
up the house in support of the governor. On 
the day. the veto came in, it looked as if 
the bill might go through still, but when the 
vote was taken on the veto some days 


later, more than a majority of the 
members of the house were lined up 
solidly with the governor and _ Rep. 


Streeter did a large part of this work. As a 
member of the committee on insurance he 


put in much hard work, and was faithful in 
spite of the grind of work in the committee 
all the session. He was one of those that 
opposed the savings bank insurance bill on 
the belief that it might work injury to the 
standing of the savings banks. Another gen- 
eral matter of legislation in which*he took a 
considerable part was the Sunday laws. From 
the start he consistently opposed any ac- 
tion which would let down any of the bars 


on Sunday work or Sunday theatrical per- 
formances. He was born in Adams, July 4, 
1870, and conducts a general stdre in that 
town. In the 1906 house he was a member 
of the committee on liquor laws. He is an 
Elk and a Knight Templar. 


Daniel L. Sullivan. 


One of the rising young democrats of the 
house of 1907 is Daniel L. Sullivan of Ward 
9. Brought up under the tutelage of such 
leaders as Hon. James Donovan and Cong. 
Keliher, it would be strange if Rep. Sulli- 
van did not’shine. He is progressive natu- 
rally. Mr. Sullivan has an attractive per- 
sonality with pleasing face, with eyes indi- 
cative of a maturity beyond his years. He 
is not yet 30, for his 29th milepost on -life’s 
road will not be passed until October 16, but 
he began his experience in a deliberative 
body in the Boston common council at 24 
years of age. On taking his seat in the 
house this year he was assigned to the com- 
mittee on libraries, where has faithfully en- 


deavored to develop his literary taste and 
serve the commonwealth as well. But if 
restrained as to his committee ambitions, 
and taking what came to him in good part, 
tep. Sullivan has been a useful member on 
the floor, and regular in attendance. He 
was recorded against the order for the ap- 
pointment of a committee to investigate the 
advisability of cancelling the Boston & Al- 


‘sports and is°a member of 


bany lease. He voted for the bill to re- — 
tire certain veterans of the Boston fire de- | 
partment. He was opposed to removing the — 
restrictions on fishing in Buzzards bay. Mr, 
Sullivan was recorded for the Boston publici- — 
ty bill. He voted for the bucket shop bill, 
He was opposed to an east and west sub- 
way for Boston. He voted for the passage 
of the Schofield’ soldier’s gratuity bill over 
the governor’s veto. He favored the shoe 
machinery bill. He was for the McNary bill 
to permit Boston to manufacture electricity, 
Rep. Sullivan was born in Ward 9 in October, _ 
1878. He was educated in the Boston pub- 
lic schools and his business is that of a re- | 
ceiving clerk. He sat in the Boston com-_ 
mon council for three consecutive years and 
won there his promotion to the house of 
representatives. He is a member of the 
Quincey Club. 


. John F,. Sullivan. 


John F, Sullivan of Ward 2, East Boston, 
is stout, round and jolly. He has won 
friends in the house among party associates 
and opponents by his steady, unfailing good 4 
nature. John was born in East Boston in a 
1875 and was educated in the public schools, 
graduating later from Holy Cross college. 
He was chairman of the Ward 2 democratic 
committee for two years. He was elected, to’ 
the housé in 1905 and took his seat in the 
session of 1906, being assigned to the com- 
mittee on printing. This year he has held 
his place on the same committee, a position — 
of some importance, for the committee had 
the matter of the next five-years contract 
for state printing before it and an order for _ 


_ 


a commission originally intended to investi- © 
gate the methods of state printing and in i‘ 
what way it might be curtailed with saving 
to the state and a reduction in the amount ~ 
of old junk which Col. William M. Olin has ~ 
to sell every few years. There was a hint, ~ 
too, of competition, but these hints got no ~ 
farther and the commission: was appointed 
in accordance with the report of the commit- 
tee, in the framing of which Mr. Sullivan 
took, his part. Rep. Sullivan has been deep- 
ly interested in everything which concerned 
his constituents. He has also taken an ac- 
tive interest in all city of Boston matters. ._ 
He opposed the order for a committee to in- — 
vestigate the advisability of cancelling the. Pe 
Boston & Albany lease. Mr. Sullivan voted © 
against the recess cammittee on labor. He 
was paired in favor of municipal lighting and 
also for the McNary bill that Boston might 
manufacture electricity for light and power. ¢ 
He voted for Mayor Fitzgerald’s publicity — 
bill for Boston. Mr. Sullivan was for the old ~ 
soldier bills generally, the Schofield gratuity 
bill and the Spanish war veterans: prefer- } 
? 


ence bill. He was paired for the east and 
west subway bill for Charles river-basin, and 
he favored the shoe machinery bill. Mr. 
Sullivan has a fine face, and an earnest, _ 
thoughtful expression is habitual with him. j 
But he is not devoid of humor and likes his 
joke. He takes deep interest in athletic 4 

the Jeffries — 
Point rowing association. - He is also in the 
A. O. H., the Foresters, an associate mem- 
ber of the G. A. R., and a member of the 
East Boston Catholic Association, 
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Henry F. Taber. 


Rep. Henry F. Tabor of Acushnet is serv- 
‘ing his first year as representative from 
the 6th Bristol district. He was placed on 
the committee on fisheries and game, which 
gave him local prominence because ‘of the 
fact that two of the towns in-his district, 
Fairhaven and Dartmouth, border on Buz- 
gards Bay and the momentous question of 
‘whether pounds and seines shall be allowed 
‘in the waters of that bay comes periodical- 
ly before the legislature for decision. This 
year was one of the years, and early in the 


session Mr. Taber took the position that 
these methods of catching fish were ad- 
visable. Some years ago a law was passed 
forbidding the use of these traps in this: bay. 
forbidding the use of these traps _ in 
this bay. The committee reported 
favorably. a bill allowing them but it 
met defeat in the house after a hard fight. 
In addition to this, the member from Acush- 
net had charge of a bill to further regulate 
the use of seines and pounds in the Westport 
river, which bill was passed and approved 
by the governor. Previous to his legislative 
experience, Mr. Taber held for 18 years 
the combined offices of selectman, assessor 
and overseer of the poor. For the past six 
years he has been chairman of these three 
boards. He was born in Acushnet, April 15, 
1860, and received his education in the pub- 
lic schoois of his town, where he is known as 
a successful farmer. 


Richard S. Teeling. 


The most popular legislator among the 
policemen is Richard S. Teeling of Charles- 


town. This popularity is deserved, it should 
be said, for it was Mr. Teeling who intro- 
duced and had enacted the bill to allow the 
policemen in Boston one day off in 15. Now 
that it is all over the glamour has perhaps 
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rubbed off, but it was a heart-breaking con- 
test while it lasted, and time and time 
again Teeling was called on to think sharp- 
ly and quickly as to the best means to ac- 
complish the end desired. ‘Teeling 
positive type of legislator and just the man 
needed to back such a measure, which was 
certain to become involved in the political 
(situation. Perseverance is the dominant 
characteristic of the man. Another fair in- 
stance showing that fact is his successful 


work on the bill he introduced in relation 
to the height of buildings. on Rutherford 
avenue, Charlestown, in his own district. 


Despite an adverse report of the committee 
on cities, Teeling substituted his bill, and 
had the pleasure ‘of seeing it enacted and 
signed by the governor. Another example 
of his earnest and untiring work was the 
matter of securing shelters for patrons ot 
the elevated road in Charlestown. He was 
quick to act in this matter, and in fact 
the day following the introduction of his 
petition before the board of. railroad com- 
missioners he had a hearing, and a favor- 
able report. His work did not stop there, 
however, as he pursued it before the city 
council, and was rewarded by seeing the 
work commenced, and the shelters actually 
completed. Teeling has been a_e very 
consistent labor advocate throughout the 
session and withal there has been little of 
the red fire about him. It was because of his 
general standing, his manliness and straight- 
forwardness, that the speaker this year se- 
lected him as a democratic member of the 
committee on rules. He served on that com- 
mittee and also on the insurance committee, 
and is the only democratic member of the 
taxation commission now sitting. Rich- 
ard. Teeling was born in Boston in 18738, 
was educated at Boston College and Boston 
University Law School. He holds member- 
ship in the Knights of Columbus, the Mas- 
sachusetts Catholic Order of Foresters, and 
Ae Ooo Et : 


Clifford B. Terry. 


Rep. Clifford B. Terry of Gloucester has 
served his. second year in the house, and 


e 


as a member of the judiciary committee. 
Here he has become interested in a number 
of measures that came up for decision; and 
has been heard frequently on the floor of 
the house. He had no hesitancy in express- 
ing his views upon subjects and universal- 
ly advanced good reasons for his decisions. 
He was a strong advocate for the shoe 
machinery bill. He did not come from a 
shoe town or a.town where labor interests 
formed a large factor, so that he was able 
to consider thé subject from an unbiased 
standpoint. As a result of this study he 
believed in the bill, and the principles 
which it sought to set forth on the statute 
books. All of this was stated in a manly, 
straightforward fashion that claimed the 
closest attention of all the members of the 
house.. In fact, Mr. Terry always does have 
the cloest attention when he speaks, and 
there are members who follow him with 
their votes, believing him to have arrived 
at a decision solely from the merits of the 
question, especially if it be a legal one. He 
was opposed to the bill to allow the jury to 
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qualify a verdict of murder in the first de- 
gree by saying that the prisoner should not 
be executed. On this, occasion, however, he 
did not address the house, but some of the 
members quietly ascertained how he was 
going to vote for their own guidance. Mr. 
Terry is a native of Gloucester. He was 
born December 16, 1876, and after graduat- 
ing from the public schools attended the 
Boston university law school. Here he 
graduated in 1902. Previous to coming to 
the legislature he served two years in the 
Gloucester common council. He is affiliat- 
ed with the Odd Fellows, Red Men, Elks 
and Knights of Pythias. 


John H. Toland. 


Rep. John-H. Toland of South Boston is 
a McNary democrat. He came to the house 
last year with no previous experience in 
public affairs. He is credited with being 
of such assistance to the ex-congressman 
along new lines at a critical period in his 
political career that his election without 
previous service in the Boston common coun- 
cil came to him easily. He was given a 
position on the committee on ways and 


to 


and this year was reappointed 
the same committee. He has given it prom- 


means, 


inent service, and his fellow members 
speak of him as a.man of, great ability and 
fairness. Matters of public policy are de- 
termined by this committee in its choosing 
between different measures as to which is 
a wise and which is an unwise expenditure 
of public money. Any one of these which 
may be an expenditure in a new direction 
establishes a precedent, and that is an awful 
bugaboo to some minds. It = springs up 
when least looked for, and presents an ar- 
gument hard to answer. ‘‘You have given 
it to him before; why not give it to me 
now?” is an argument hard to answer when 
made by a member. You may be of the 
opinion that the first case was the more 
deserving, but it is impossible to convince 
the second man of that fact. You have got 
to beat him on the floor, and likely as not 
incur his enmity by so doing. This illus- 
trates the position of the members of this 
committee. When it is added that Mr. Tol- 
and has not incurred the enmity of any 
member of the house, it shows that he has 
qualities that perhaps the ex-congressman 
may have been the first to discover, but 
which have stayed by the man from the 
first. He is a native of South Boston, born 
October 8, 1870. He is public school grad- 
uate, and his business training is that of 
a bookkeeper. In his section he is a mem- 
ber of the United Workmen, St. Augustine’s 
Total Abstinance society and the Samoset 
club. 


William H. Trudel. 


One of the busiest members this session 
has been Rep. William H. Trudel of Haver- 
hill. Reappointed to the committee on cit- 
ies he acceeded to the wishes of his asso- 
ciates in that body and agreed to serve 4s 
clerk. While this was an endorsement of his 
previous year’s work in that capacity, it 
meant no end of hard labor. This commit- 
tee, while nlot achieving a high water mark 
in the number of measures referred to it, 
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comes very close to having that reputation. 
Each of these matters requires the taking 
care of a series of papers, as there are apt 
to be protests, petitions in aid and other 
similar documents accompanying each of 
the petitions. Aside from all this Mr. Tru- 
del, at the request of Speaker Cole, ac- 
cepted the place of chairman of the com- 
mittee on engrossed bills. One only has to 
pause and consider the work of reading every 
measure passed by the house and the sign- 
ing of the report that it is correctly en- 
grossed to understand what a busy year he 
has had. Of course all these measures are 


read by the clerks in his office of the -secre- | 


tary of state, and it would be possible for 
the chairman of this committee to sign 
them without reading. He cannot insure 
himself, however, that they are: absolutely 
correct by this method, and the member 
from Haverhill has not taken chances of 
this kind. So much for his general work. 
In his local field he was actively interested 
in the shoe machinery bill. He followed it 
at every stage and did everything in his 
power to assist in its successful passage. 
His constituents, as well as the whole peo- 
ple throughout the state, have reason to 
feel proud of the stamina which he showed, 
not only during the whole controversy, but 
also in all other matters of legislation per- 
taining to the welfare of the people of his 
home as well as for- those of the whole 
state. The same spirit was there, .a’ true 
and faithful servant. Mr. Trudel is a na- 
tive of the Province of Quebec, having been 
born in Ste. Monique, July 19, 1866, his 
parents coming to the United States when 
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he was but an infant. He was educated in 
the Haverhill public schools, Nicolet Col- 
lege of Nicolet, P. Q., and Laval University 
of Quebee and graduated from there in 1887. 
He has served four years as alderman in 
Haverhill, two years as its president, is a 
member of the republican city. committee 
there, and is associated with the Elks and 
Pilgrim Fathers. 


Fred. F. Trull. 


Rep. Fred F. Trull of Hudson is a man 
of unusually striking appearance. His duty 
as monitor in the fourth division brings 
this fact before the “house daily, and often 
times more frequently. This position means 
that every time a rising vote is taken, it is 
his duty to count every man standing. At 
the same time another monitor is making 
the same count, and before the result is 
announced, both monitors must agree that 
the count. is correct. Sometimes when the 
house is in a playful mood, a member will 
come in after Mr. Trull has got down 
towards the front, and standing in the rear 
will announce that he doubts the vote of 
the fourth division. This necessitates a re- 
count, and the difficulty is quickly ascer- 
tained. This year Mr. Trull, who is serv- 
ing his first term, was appointed by Speak- 
er Cole a member of the’ committee on pub- 
lic lighting. He has been a faithful and 
consistent member of this committee, giving 
careful attention to the various public light- 
ing problems that confronted it. In the 
house, however, he has not attempted to 
achieve prominence as a speaker. His as- 
sociates on the committee, however, credit 
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him with considerable discernment in de- 
ciding matters, and of being able to give 
good and sufficient reasons for the deter- 
mination he has arrived at. It has been 
a somewhat difficult assignment for a first 
year man, and especselly for a man who 
is not credited with any previous public 
experience in local town affairs. A man 
who has served as a selectman in a com- 
munity where street light questions are in- 


volved, can take hold of the work of this 
committee with considerable ease. A man, 
however, who has not had this experience 
starts with a handicap. This handicap Mr. 
Trull successfully overcame, and if returned 
for another year can undoubtedly achieve 
more prominence in the house. He has not 
missed a committee meeting, roll call or 
session of the house. Mr. ‘Trull represents 
his native town, having been born in Hud- 
son in 1856. He is engaged in the boot 
and shoe business, and his fraternal affilia- 
tions are limited to the Masons and kindred 
organizations. 


Joseph Turner. 

Rep. Joseph Turner of the 11th Bristol dis- 
trict, located in Fall River, ‘brought to the 
committee on cities considerable experience 
for a first-year man, in that he had served 


for four years as & member of the 
common council in his city and four 
years as an alderman at large. in 


this manner he was able to advise on any 
situation that arose on the many petitions 
of different city governments for additional 
loans, changes of charter, granting of pub- 
lic franchises, etc. For his own city he was 
particularly interested in the measure to al- 
low Fall River to issue an additional school- 
house loan of $200,000 outside of the debt 
limit. He was successful in getting this 
matter through, and is justified in referring 


to it as something accomplished by a first- 
year man. He has been a consistent mem- 
ber of the committee, and has been faithful 
in attendance at committee hearings and 
meetings. He has questioned the witnesses 
until he was satisfied that he had all the 
data regarding the matter at hand. Then, 
and not until then, was he ready to announce 
his decision, and when questioned upon it 
could always give conclusive reasons why 
the course he advocated was the best to 
pursue. Mr. Turner-is a native of Lan- 
cashire, England, where he was born in 1852 
and where he received a public school educa- 
tion. With this statement of fact, it is 
unnecessary to add that Mr. Turner came to 
this country as a mill operative and it was 
in the pursuit of employment at this trade 
that he came to locate in Fall River. He has 
since bettered himself, however, first by 
farming and later by conducting a provi- 
sion business in the mill city. He is now 
retired. He is prominently mentioned as 
a. senatorial candidate to succeed Sen. Chace. 
In Masonry he has advanced to the Knight 
Templar degree, and is also a member of 
the Odd Fellows, the Knights of Pythias 
and the Bowling Green Club, being past 


. president of the latter organization. 


William Turtle. 


All that Rep. William Turtle of Pittsfield 
needs is a few staunch enemies in the house 
to give him his proper standing as the ablest 
man upon the fioor of the representative 
chamber. Those who have come much in 
contact with him claim that distinction for 
him, even though'they admit they are biased 


in his favor, but the one fly in the ointment, 


as they figure it, is that he needs the ac- 


‘companiment of bitter enemies to make his 


real size apparent. This matter of jealousy 
is a concomitant of greatness, and it is a 
natural rule by which to judge matters. And 
it must be admitted that this big man from 
Pittsfield, as far as has ever shown, has no 
enemies. If even a single enemy was need- 
ed for a stage purpose Turtle would have a 
hard task to find him, and after. he secured 
him he would be unhappy until he had con- 
verted him. 
field folks, who now and then come sight 
secing, .profess considerable amazement at 
the way, they find Rep. Turtle regarded 
here.- At home he is “Will Turtle’ to them, 
and they regard him as a kindly neighbor. 
They are half inclined to feel that Ex- 
Speaker Myers, Judge Schofield, Judge Dana 
and other men who have served with Mr. 
Turtle have had the wool pulled over their 
eyes and that they hardly know what they 
are saying in the words of admiration which 
they have given to his service. Indeed in 
no recent legislative case is the ‘‘prophet in 
his own country’? proverb borne out as in 
this. case. . The world’ as a whole is hardly 
to be blamed if it takes the’ view of these 
experts as the real measure of the services 
of the Pittsfield representative. He is the 
sort of a man who should be retained in 
the legislature for the sole purpose of pro- 
tecting the whole people. He is at the same 
time just the sort of a man who, for his 
own material welfare, should leave it entire- 


ly. It is a case where‘ the state is getting 


too much for the compensation which it 


It has been done before Pitts-. 
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pays. It will be only’ a question of time 
when the conditions will have to adjust 
themselves, but-+it is to be hoped that that 
‘will be postponed’ for some time to come. 
It would be futile at this time to attempt to 
run through the list of his works and deeds. 
It can be said frankly that Rep. Turtle has 
always been on the safe and sane side. 
-Ahead of his party in many respects in his 
belief as to the rights of labor, it is charac- 
teristic of him that he regards the right 
which he would give as simple justice. Once 
convinced a course is right and proper, he 
will carry it through to the end. Once con- 
vinced that a course is illogical, illegal or 
“unjust to any man, a clamor which might 
‘shake down the brazen walls of the Biblical 
eity, a clamor urged on by the peculiar yelp- 
ing which has become the basis of the move 
towards “government by impulse’ would 
never affect him. He might go down and 
his 50 supporters might hecome 10, or his 
10 might dwindle to one, but he -would still 
stand. If he will now secure one real bit- 
ter enemy as an asset his fame will be se- 
cure. 


Charles F. Varnum. 


Rep. Charles F. Varnum of Lowell, al- 
though serving what may be called the 
first year of a new term of office, has had 
previous éxperience in the legislature. In 
fact, he ,was a member of the house in 
1893, and was appointed by Speaker Bar- 
rett a member of the special committee on 
rapid transit. This committee at that time 
traveled to Chicago and other large metro- 
politan cities, and as a result of its inves- 
tigations and labor reported, the first sub- 
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way act. This led up to the establishment 
of the transit commission, under which all 
the subways built and contemplated have 


been put along to their present stage. Mr. 
Varnum, aside from his public duties this 
session, has had the pleasant assignment of 
reporting to Rep. Hayes of Lowell during 
his long illness, as to how affairs were go- 
ing on at the state house. On the other 
hand, he has been able to make daily reports 
to his fellow members as :to the condition 
of Mr. Hayes’ health. In this way, the rail- 
road committee, of which Mr. Varnum has 
been a member this year, has received and 
profited by the advice of its former house 
chairman, though the latter was sick in 
Lowell. This has been especially profitable 
in the matter of the threatened termination 
of the Albany lease, 
that Mr. Hayes was a member of the com- 
mittee at the time the lease was approved. 
In business Mr. Varnum is a contractor and 
builder, and has accredited himself with a 
successful career. He was born in the city 
he now represents June 28, 1846, and is a 
graduate of Colby University in Maine. He 
has served two years in the common coun- 
cil, and is a member of the Odd Fellows, 
Knights of Pythias and Royal Arcanum, 


Albert Vittum. 


Rep. Albert -Vittum of Beverly is one of 
the second-year republicans who has come to 
the front, notably this year, since Speaker 
Cole picked him for the house chairmanship 
of the committee on railroads. With Sen. 
‘Faxon at its head and Mr. Vittum to assist 


because of the fact’ 


that has been a good working committee 
this year. As an individual committee its re- 
ports have been unanimous all, through the 
session. As house chairman the Beverly 


representative has been called upon to pre- 
side frequently, and has on occasion caused 
even Col. J. H. Benton of the New Haven 
who had all 


ye 


road to sit up. It was Vittum 


the railway magnates before the committee 
when he desired to get information first hand. 
He has been active and anibitious. One of 
his hardest fougzit bills*was the act to es- 
tablish the Beverly district court. It re- 
quired some temerity to push it and al- 
though it failed by a narrow margin this 
year, Rep. Vittum obtained the recognition 
of reference to the next géneral court when 
it will again be taken up. Mr. Vittum is vice- 
president of the Beverly Merchants’ asso- 
ciation and prominent in the Board of Trade 
of his city. He went to Beverly from Pea- 
body 20 years ago and established the Bever- 
ly Daily Times, which he has placed upon a 
good paying basis. He was born in. Peabody 
Dec. 29, 1857, and served his newspaper ap- 
prenticeship on the old Peabody Press. He 
bought out the old plant of the Lynn Union, 
moved it to Beverly and united it with the 
Beverly Times, then a weekly, in May of 
1887. He has always been an active repub- 
lican and has served on the Beverly city 
committee: He is active in the Beverly Re- 
publican club, in the Suburban Press asso- 
ciation and in Odd Fellowship, a member of 
Holten Lodge and Naumkeag Encampment. 
is * 

Joseph Walker. 


Massachusetts, after years of struggling, is 
at last reaching a point where she has a 
settled and well-defined policy in the hand- 
ing out of state appropriations for the main- 
tenance of her institutions and departments. 
The system is far from complete as yet and 
the next two years will be especially import- 
ant ones in the perfecting of it. But al- 
ready the principle of private thrift is be- 
ing applied in part at least for the public 
weal. The one man who deserves the ma- 
jor part of the credit for this forwerd 
step is Joseph Walker of Brookline, of the 
2d Norfolk district. There has been a long 
line of men before him who, appreciating 
the outs of the old system have tried to 
apply some remedy. They approached the 
problem with the idea that they might meet 
the situatfon by a sharper and closer in- 
spection of the individual demands as made, 
trimming this appropriation and lopping that 
one, and they all made records of savings. 
Mr. Walker has worked out a system which 
it would seem will go a far way to prevent 
extravagances even when he himself has 
taken’ his hand from the tiller. He has 
urged a system of uniform bookkeeping 
among state institutions. He has forwarded 
a plan for montiny comparisons of expenses 
between differént institutions of the same 
general type. He has urged the passage of 
the measure requiring that trustees and 
others must file accurate working plans, 
specifications and estimates as to cost of 
buildings they desire to erect. One of the 
most effective and useful things which Mr. 
Walker has done is the revision and ampli- 
fication of the financial statements known 


’as House Document No. 1, filed at the be- 


ginning of the session of the legislature, and 
the report of the ways and means commit- 
tee made at the end of the session. The 
most complete and comprehensive review of 
the expenditures of the commonwealth is 
now found in these documents. Another 
important matter was the change in the 
fiscal year, both for the institutions and the 
commonwealth. That reform, however, 
which tends most directly to economy is 
that brought about by the passage of the 
acts which compel the various institutions 
to submit their estimates for review and ap- 
proval to the state board of insanity and 
state board of charity, as the case may be, 
before they are submitted to the legislature. 
This is all big work inasmuch as it '!s setting 
up a standard for the future. He has accomp- 
lished legislation which those handling mon- 
ey will be obliged to conform to and “the 
presence of an argus-eyed chairman of ways 
and means will not be necessary for a con- 
tinuance of it. Leaving the state field he al- 
so introduced and forwarded the measure 
for publicity in municipal contracts, the good 
effect of which is already being felt in a 
number of cities. By legislation he has 
made possible in Boston what republicans 
through city ordinance have been trying to 
do for three years. This work is not lime 
light work, yet it touches every man, 
whether he is a great manufacturer or a 
modest householder with an.ambition and 
a mortgage on his hands, for the prosperi- 
ty of any community must rise and fall ac-. 
cording to the lax or perfect operation of 
its taxation laws. Mr. Walker is one of the 
very few men of whom the old saying often 
given in a complimentary mood is abso- 
lutely true. He would rather be right than 


If he has an 
two conditions are not 
hardly to be blamed. By reason of his stead- 
fastness he has again and again stood on the 
floor and opposed measures where there were 
plenty of opportunities and temptations to 


idea that the 
impossible he is 


be president. 


dodge an issue. He fought both the bounty 
bill and the public opinion bill. While well 
supplied with the goods of this world it is 
worthy of note that he has a vision, broad in 
its scope, of the real sentiment of the whole 
people. It is no secret that owing to his 
activity the direct inheritance tax bill has 
recently become a law. Two years ago he 
was one of the strongest opponents of this, 
measure, but last year when the recess com- 
mittee was sitting he very modestly in- 
formed certain members that he felt that 
the time had come when such a_ tax. 
should be laid, and he was in favor 
of the bill, It was his kindly efforts 
in the ways and means committee which 
whipped it into shape. Withal he has been 
a good, though not an offensive, republican. 
Mr. Walker was born in Worcester in’ 1865, 
was educated at Brown University and Har- 
vard Law School. He was a member of the 
Brookline school committee for seven years, 
was two years on the republican state com- 
mittee and served also on the state board 
of charity. He is now president of the Re- 
publican Club of Massachusetts. 


William L. Waugh. 


Rep. William L. Waugh of Somerville has 
had the special supervision of Middlesex 
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county affairs, because of his being placed 
on the committee on counties by Speaker 
Cole. The attempt of the contractors en- 
gaged a few years ago in the reconstruction 
of the East Cambridge registry of deeds 
building to obtain more money was frus- 
trated largely through the efforts of Mr. 
Waugh. In the complication of the award- 
ing of this contract and the conditions that 
followed while the work was .in progress, 
these contractors claim that the county was 
liable to the extent of about $70,000. The 
matter was fully heard by the committee on 
counties, with the result that the commit- 


tee were not satisfied with the justice of the 
claim. This was the position taken by Mr. 
Waugh, and that it was sustained by the 
people of his city is evidenced by the fact 
that the local press of Somerville have pub- 
licly credited him with being the means of 
saving the county of Middlesex $70,000. This 
record for a first-year man is a very credi- 
table one, and with the intimate friendships 
Mr. Waugh has made it is probable that 
he will be able to conduct a very successful 
campaign another year. At the present time 
he is an earnest advocate of the completion 
of the boulevard system by the building of 
the missing link from the Wellington bridge 
to the Harvard bridge. This matter has 
been petitioned for practically every year, 
but so far the city of Somerville, while it 
pays its proportion of the tax, has not been 
favored with the construction of this sec- 
tion of the system. Mr. Waugh’s birth- 
place is Waugh’s river, Colchester county, 
Nova Scotia. Here he received a public 
school education and learned the carpen- 
ters’ trade. He is now a successful builder 
jin Somerville, and has established a reputa- 
tion of being a “‘joiner.’’ He is affiliated with 
‘the Masons, where he is a Knight Templar, 
the Odd Fellows, the Red Men, and the 
New England Order of Protection. In local 
affairs, he is a member of the Somerville 
Board of trade, vice-president of the Som- 
erville Associates and a director in the 
Winter Hill Co-operative bank. 


Walter A. Webster. 


The rise of Rep. Walter A. Webster of the 
22d Suffolk district has been unusually rapid 
in the political world. THis first attempt at 
public office holding was in the house of 
1905. He was given a place on the commit- 
tee on street railways during his first term, 
and has just finished his third year in the 
house, as chairman of the committee on 
metropolitan affairs and a member of the 
committee on rules. His two places this 
year were among the most important which 
have ever been given to any man, rules being 


in a sense the private cabinet of the speak-. 


er, and metropolitan affairs having so great 
a part in the regulation of the affairs of the 
city of Boston and the surrounding munici- 
palities. The reason for his prominence is 
not hard to find. He has been prominent be- 
cause he has worked hard for his party and 
the state. He has been one of the foremost 
in public discussions since the first day he 
placed his foot within the halls of legislation, 
and he has kept his end up in many an im- 
portant battle against some of the heaviest 
men in the state legislature. Last year he 
came to the front as the spokesman of the 
governor on the proposition to reorganize the 


_ton, 


police and license granting bodies in the city 
of Boston. He-_ introduced and fought 
through the bill which resulted in the sepa- 
ration of these two functions, and at times 
had to combat the opposition of powerful 
influences from many quarters. He has al- 
ways been prominent in the municipal affairs 
of Boston, and during the famous Frothing- 
ham campaign for the mayoralty was on the 
stump from one end of the city to the other 
pleading for the election of the former speak- 
er of the house. This year, as chairman of 
the metropolitan affairs committee, he was 
responsible for the passage of the bill which 
has resulted in the appointment of a com- 
mission to investigate the finances of the 
city of Boston. Rep. Webster had his own 
ideas of how the finances should be investi- 
gated. He was for the appointment of a 
committee by the state, but the sentiment 
seemed to be in favor of going at the matter 
in another way, and Webster yielded and 
worked -hard to secure the passage of the 
new bill. He dissented from the views of 
the majority of his committee on the matter 
of consolidating the metropolitan commis- 
sions, and together with Rep. Bennett of 
Boston made a good fight for the consoli- 
dation, which he believed would result in a 
saving of expense to the commonwealth. 
They succeeded in having the bill substituted 
only to be killed the day after through the 
clever lobbying of men who were holding 
office under the commissions and _ their 
friends. The representative has decided not 
to be a candidate for re-election this fall. 
Instead he has shied his castor into the ring 
for the district attorneyship of Suffolk coun- 
ty... The county is normatly strongly demo- 
cratic, but the prospects of a bitter contest 


among the demorcrats for the nomination 
have led Rep. Webster to believe that he has 
a good chance to win. He is a good cam- 
paigner, has met a great many people in his 
different canvasses of the city, and may be 
expected to give a good account of himself 
in the coming fight. He was born in New- 
in 1875, was educated in the public 
schools and is a graduate of Boston Uni- 
versity Law School. He is a practising 
attorney with offices in Boston. 


A. S. Parker Weeks. 


Rep. A. S. Parker Weeks of Boston, serv- 
ing. his second. year on the committee on 
metropolitan affairs, is especially pleased 
over the favorable report on his bill author- 
izing the city to make a sewer loan outside 
of the debt limit of $660,000. This is of great 
local interest to the 28d Suffolk district 
which he represents, as it is anticipated that 
the. legislature proposes that this money 
will be expended in that locality. Another 


-matter for which .he contended was the 


building of the Forest Hills Elevated sta- 
tion. The matter has been in abeyance for 
some time, because of the fact that con- 


'templated roads from Forest Hills outward 


might tend to make such a business that a 
station erected now would prove to be only 
of a temporary character. In fact he and 
his associate, Mr. Conway, were not in ac- 
cord over this matter. Mr. Weeks contend- 
ed that the station, if temporary, was an 
absolute necessity, and succeeded in con- 
vincing the house that his views were cor- 


rect. Mr. Weeks has given faithful ser- 
vice on the committee to which he was ap- 
pointed, and his advice has frequently been 
of assistance to his associates. By the earn- 
estness which he puts into his arguments, he 
convinces his colleagues even though he has 
not been able to use as flowery descriptions 
as do some of the house members. Mr, 


Weeks preceded his house experience by a 


service of several years on the republican 
committee of his ward and is always in 
close touch with public and political affairs 
of his section. By trade he is a blacksmith. 
He was born in Boston, April 29, 1857. His 
fraternal affiliations are limited to the Or- 
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der of the United Workmen and Sons -of 
Veterans. He is a member of the Roslindale 
club and the Roslindale Citizens’ associa- 
tions. 


William E. Weeks. 


Another of the younger men of the house 
who has come rapidly to the front is Rep. 
William E. Weeks of Everett, representing 
the 24th Middlesex district. He has just fin- 
ished. his third term in, the house, and is 


also serving on the committee which is con- | 


sidering the use of injunctions in labor dis- 
putes and other subjects which bear on the 
relations between employers and employes. 


During the past session he was chairman of 


the committee on legal affairs, one of the 
most important assignments of the whole 
house. This committee had to consider the 
rather knotty problem of Sunday legislation, 
a legacy sent down to them by a recess 
committee which had worked over the sub- 
ject during the recess of a year ago. The 
varying notions and ideas of the members 
of the great and general court, however, 
made the passage of any sane legislation 
of this kind practically an impossibility, but 
the work of the legal affairs committee had 
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been faithfully performed and it cannot be 
charged to any neglect of duty on their 
part that the whole fabric fell to pieces. 
Outside of his own particular committees, 
Rep. Weeks has played an important part 
in the legislative proceedings of the last 
three years. A good speaker, gifted with 
more than ordinary oratorical ability, he 
was much sought by the other members who 
were anxious to have their cases well pre- 
sented to the main body, and the Everett 
man rather enjoyed taking a hand in 
debates when he felt he could give some 
light to his associates. He was prominent 
in- the shoe machinery discussion, in the 
merger debate and many other important 
matters which came before the house during 
the recent session. He was also a peti- 
tioner for legislation relative to the use of 
pickets in labor disputes and his member- 
ship on the special reces committee on labor 
will give him an opportunity to press his case 
and have a full and complete hearing. He is 


_being talked of already as a senatorial candi- 


date in Everett, when it comes time to choose 
a successor to Sen. Dean of Malden, and 
judging from his successes as a candidate 
for the lower branch he would certainly 
seem to stand well with his constituents and 
to be in a positon to present,a pretty strong 
front when he decides to enter the larger 
field. Rep. Weeks was born in Portlana, 
Maine, June: 23, 1880, and was educated in 
the public schools and at the Boston Univers- 
ity Law School. In the years 1905 and 1906 
he was a member of the committees on roads 
and bridges, engrossed bills and education. 


Joseph O. Wellington. 


Rep. Joseph O. Wellington of Belmont was 
naturally made a member of the committee 
on agriculture because of the fact that he 
is a successful market gardener in the 
prosperous Boston suburb from which he 
comes. When the committee met to organ- 
ize, he was unanimously elected clerk, and 
events since that time have proven that 
no mistake was. made. He was placed in 
charge of the gypsy moth appropriation bill 
and succeeded in getting it through the 
ways and means committee, through the 
house and senate and approved by the gov- 
ernor. That was the subject of main in- 
terest to his constituents coming before 
this committee. As many of the members 
on this committee on agriculture came from 
the western part of the state, and a large 
share’ of them are new members, this gypsy 


moth subject 
These western. men hold to the opinion, as 


started with a_ handicap. 
do their constituents, that the land owner 
should pay the expenses of exterminating 
any bug that seeks to destroy his crops. In 
some cases it takes almost a practical dem- 
onstration of the havoc that the gypsy moth 
can do to convince these men from the 
western section that it is necessary that the 
state should lend financial aid to the ex- 
termination project. This was the work 
that Mr. Wellington was called upon to 
perform, and that. he did so successfully re- 
dounds to his credit. Belmont is Mr. Wel- 
lington’s native town, and he is a gradu- 
ate of her public schools. He has served 
five years as selectman, and nine years as 
assessor. He is a member of the Boston 


Market Gardeners’ association, and of the 
Belmont club of his own town. 


William E. Westall. 


Rep. William E. Westall of Lowell came 
back to the house this year after a recess 
of two years. He was a member in the 
years of 1903 and 1904, serving on the com- 
mittee on cities. This appointment was 
given him because of his previous experi- 
ence as chairman of the board of aldermen 
and president of the common council in his 
own city. This year, however, he was giv- 
en a prominent position on the committee 
on street railways, where also his previous 
experience in city government affairs has 
been of great assistance to him. Locally 
he succeeded in getting through the meas- 
ure that straightened out the controversy 
before the Lowell city government over the 
system of electing trustees of the local 
cemeteries. The matter came” before the 
legislature in a contested form, making it 
a somewhat delicate subject for the Lowell 
member to take hold of. He succeeded in 
getting the measure past in the form that 
he wanted it, which he thoroughly believed 
was the form that was most universally de- 
sired by his constituents and was for the 
best good of the cemetery management. Mr. 
Westall was also interested in the bill to 
provide new full dress uniforms for the 
state militia, and received hearty congrat- 
ulations when it was enacted. He has been 
in constant attendance at the hearings and 
meetings of his street railway committee 
which has had the handling of very impor- 


tant measures this season. While at the 
first it was thought that the enactment of 
the new railroad law of last year would 
prevent a great deal of business coming to 
this committee, the opposite proved to be 
true. There have been discovered several 
defects in this mammoth production of a 
year ago that needed remedying, and such 
measures as the missing link freight and 
baggage bill, the Moody Boynton bicycle bill 
and others of like nature made the duties 
of this committee more onerous than was 
predicted at the start. Mr. Westall, how- 
ever, did not become weary in the work, but 
helped to carry it through to a successful 
termination. Aside from this assignment 
he was made a member of the committee 
on libraries, but as that is one of the minor 
committees, it did not require a great deal 
of attention. The Lowell member is a na- 
tive of Lawrence, is a graduate of the pub- 
lic schools of that city, and is a successful 
merchant in his adopted city of Lowell. He 
is affiliated with the Masons, the Odd Fel- 
lows and the Knights of Pythias. 


Norman H. White. 


Rep. Norman H. White of Brookline, the 
new member from the 2d Norfolk district, 
came to the house heralded as the staunch 
supporter and advocate of the savings bank 
insurance proposition. As secretary of the 
Massachusetts Savings Insurance League, he 
had been canvassing the entire state for 
some months, educating the people up to 
the idea of allowing savings banks, incor- 
porated under the laws of Massachusetts, 
to establish life and industrial insurance 


departments. Through his tireless efforts 
he had secured the indorsement of promi- 
nent citizens amd business men in all parts 
of the state, and then he had himself elected 
to the house in order that he might see 
that the work of enacting the bill should 
be properly cared for. But his task on the 
hill was not an easy one. In spite of the 
permissive feature of the bill presented, sev- 
eral prominent men appeared and strenous- 
ly opposed its passage. But the Brookline 
man worked hard. He talked savings bank 
insurance to every man who gave him the 
slightest opportunity, and when the bill final- 
ly came into the house practically all the 
trouble was over. It passed both branches 
easily and was signed by the governor, and 


for the success or failure of the proposition 
in practice the greater part of the responsi- 
bility rests with Norman H. White of Brook- 
line. But it is doubtful if the representative 
will make the slightest attempt to shirk 
any of the responsibility thus placed upon 
him. Nor is it probable that he himself has 
any doubt as to the benefits to be derived 
from the new law. Mr. White was heard 
frequently in the debates on the floor. He 
spoke in favor of woman suffrage, he had 
pronounced views on the matter of Sun- 
day legislation, and he was one of the most 
strenuous opponents of the speaker’s bill 
relative to the railroad merger. Mr. White 
is a native of Montclair, New Jersey, where 
he was born Christmas Day of the year 
1871. He is a graduate of the University 
of New York, and of Harvard College. He 
is a member of the board of directors of 
the Brookline National Bank and is vice- 
president of the Republican club of his town, 
His active business is that of treasurer of 
the Boston Book Binding company. 


Charles J. Wier. 


It has indeed been a busy session for 
Charles J. Wier of Lowell. A lawyer by 
profession, he.was appointed for the sec- 
ond time on the committee of judiciary. 
For his second appointment he was given 
a place on the committee on roads and 
bridges. AS a year ago, this second ap- 
pointment proved to be one of prominence, 
for he was the only lawyer on this roads 
and bridges committee which has to do 
with the automobile legislation, and early 
found that he was deciding all sorts of im- 
portant legal questions that were submitted 
to the commitee. The session had not pro- 
gressed a great while before he was being 
dubbed the attorney-general of the roads 
and bridges committee. It was a title well 
applied and also well earned. The automo- 
bile associations keep as close a watch as 
any organization over pending legislation. 
Their legal representatives are experts who 
have made this branch of legal practice a 
specialty, and it was these people that Mr. 
Wier had@ to defend the committee Against. 
Already these associations have, when ‘cas- 
es were brought into court, got their clients 
free by showing technicalities in the form- 
er laws, and this made the Lowell attorney 
all the more determined that any legisla- 
tion enacted this year should have no loop- 
hole in it. To reach this result meant a lot 
of ‘study and careful drafting, a work to 
which he has given careful and conscien- 
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tious attention. Naturally it is too early 
to tell yet whether it is a perfect success, 
but it will no doubt prove true that the fu- 
ture will show less defects in the automo- 
bile laws. enacted in 1907 than in former 
years. Mr. Wier is a native of Lowell, and 
a graduate of Amherst. Aside from all this 
he has proved an efficient member of the 
judiciary committee where his’ opinions 
have been given great weight by his asso- 


ciates. Here it was more in assisting and 
advising the form of drawing bills that his 
services were called upon, as it was early 
recognized by his judiciary associates that 
he should be allowed to devote a good part 
of his time for hearings, etc., to the com- 


mittee on roads and bridges. 
Harry N. Winch. 
Rep. Harry N. Winch of Framingham 


was this year promoted from clerk to the 
house chairmanship of the committee on 
prisons. Last year, although he was a new 
man, he was elected clerk at the organiza- 
tion meeting of this committee. Speaker 
Cole heard such good reports of him that 
he filled the existing vacancy by giving the 
Framingham man the advanced position of 
house chairman. One of the most striking 
changes he has inaugurated has been the 
cutting out of the annual visitations to. the 


different county jails and houses of correc- 
tion. that heretofore have been an annual 
feature of the work of this committee. The 
originating of this custom goes back to the 
period when these county jails were not 
so closely supervised by the officials con- 
nected with the state prison commission. It 
had developed into a three days’ pilgrim- 
age to the western part of the state, and 
a longer trip to Barnstable, New Bedford, 
Edgartown and Nantucket. This latter 


trip would *be delayed until the summer 
season was reached when it would prove 
a trip of real enjoyment across Vineyard 
sound and the shoals to Nantucket in the 
state steamer Lexington. For some years, 
however, there has been a constantly grow- 
ing feeling that it was entirely unnecessary, 
but until this year no chairman has had the 
hardihood to firmly set his foot down 
against it. Mr. Winch, however, has held 
out to the end in his decision that he would 
not approve a trip of this character, and on 
the whole, the members of the committee, 
as well as those members of the house who 
were aware of the matter, are congratulat- 
ing him for the stand he has taken. One 


matter in which he was interested failed to 


pass, but he with others believe it will be 
enacted eventually. That is, the bill to 
pension officers of the state prison, state 
reformatory, and like institutions. Mr. 
Winch has seen '17 years’ continuous ser- 
vice on the republican town committee of 
Framingham, has been a selectman for four 
years, and for two years of that period was 
chairman of the board. He has also served 
on the sewer commission of his town. He 
was born in Framingham, October 8, 1868, 
and received a public school education. Last 
year he served on the committee on mili- 
tary affairs, 
to the insurance committee. He was in- 
terested in and helped to carry through the 
bill to provide for the purchase of addition- 
al land at the state camp. 


Wilbur A. Wood. 


The committee on towns made no mis- 
take when on the Way it met for the pur- 


pose of organization, it elected Rep. Wilbur 
A. Wood of Hopkinton as its clerk. While 
Mr. 
experience he quickly fitted into the pecu- 
liar duties of this clerkship. This commit- 
tee has had a number of important matters, 
many of which were accompanied by a mass 
of papers that required careful handling and 
care. 
of ways and means committee on all meas- 
ures which involve any expenditure of 
moneys by the counties, and this year has 
been no exception to the rule which this 
committee has followed in past years of 
keeping close track of all such matters in 
order that the interests of the taxpayers 
in the various sections might be properly 
safeguarded. Mr. Wood did not essay to 
shine as one of the orators of the lower 
branch. He was a good listener, however, 
knew what his people wanted, had his own 
ideas of what was good for the state as a 
whole, and all in all made about as care- 
ful and ereditable a legislator as his dis- 
trict has ever sent to the hill. There has 
been considerable talk since the closing 
days of the session to the effect that Mr. 
Wood was to be promoted to the upper 
branch, Politics in the senatorial district 
of which Hopkinton is a part became some- 
what unsettled by the election of a demo- 
crat last fall, and the republicans will bend 
every energy to reclaim the district this 
year. Mr. Wood’s name is one most often 
heard in connection with thg nomination. 
He was born in Hopkinton, February 4, 1865, 
was educated in the public schools of that 


This year he was transferred | 


Wood has had no previous legislative’ 


This committee also acts as a sort : 


town and for years was engaged in the shoe 
business, from which he has now retired. 
He is a member of the Masonic Order, and 
has been honored by his townsmen by elec- 
tion to the board of overseers of the poor 


@nd cemetery commissioner. He is also 
chairman of the republican town com- 
mittee. . ; 

Russell B. Worster. 


Rep. Russell B. Worster of Weymouth is 
serving his first year in the house, where 
he was assigned to the committee on coun- 
ties. There have been no matters of local 
interest from his section to claim his at- 


tention. From his position on the .commit- 
tee on counties, however, he was enabled 
to straighten out a peculiar error that crept 
into the resolve providing for the annual 
tax levy in Norfolk county. The _ resolve 
providing for this levy went. through all 
right with its ‘items of various sums for 
various purposes. In conclusion it said that 
the county commissioners were author- 
ized to levy a county tax of $270,000. When 
the different items were figured up, how- 
ever, and the. 
ducted, the result showed $170,000, so that 
somewhere in the process of drawing the 
resolve, the word ‘“‘two’’ had been substi- 
tuted for the word ‘“‘one.’”’” While it is im- 
probable that the county commissioners 
would have levied the tax for this extra 
amount, Mr. Worster and his associates on 
the committee thought it advisable to cor- 
rect the error. So at the latter end of the 
session a resolve was reported in charge of 
Mr. Worster making the total which the 
county commissioners could levy $170,000. 
Mr. Worster has been in constant attend- 
ance during the session and present at 
practically all the hearings and executive 
sessions of his committee. He is a public 
school graduate of his native town which 
he now represents in the legislature, and is 
engaged in the real estate and insurance 
business. AS a member of the republican 
town committe he has looked after politi- 
cal affairs in his community for 10 years. 
He has reached the Knight Templar degree 
in Masonry, and is a member of the 
Knights ot Pythias. 


Alvin L. Wright. 


Rep. Alvin L. Wright of South Hadley, of 
the 8d Hampshire district, has in his second 
year in the house been a member of varied 
interests and has performed his share of 
work and left the mark of his influence on 
all of them. On the committee on ways and 
means, where he served his second year, 
he has been of great. value to his fellow 
members, fot he has always been faithful 
and hard working, and these are the two 
qualities which are essential for this com- 
mittee. A man of judgment yet of pro- 
gress, his attitude on the innumerable fi- 
nancial questions which have been before 
the committee has been of great value to 
the state. As house chairman of the com- 
mittee on state house he has taken a lead- 
ing part in an important question—that of 
planning for a great addition to the building 
on Beacon hill. It is largely owing to his 
influence that the committee reached such 
a reasonable solution of the problem as it 
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has, so that there is assurance that the ad- 
dition will be dignified, in proper harmony 
with the main building and ample, and so 
that the working out of details is left to 
a commission. College taxation has been one 
of his especial interests, and on this ques- 
tion he has been one of the less radical ad- 
vocates of regulation of the taking of reai 


estate out of a taxable list for the purpose . 


of devoting it to purposes in connection with 
a college. He worked hard for the bill in 
the house, although he knew that he cculd 
hardly win this year. Riprapping the river 
bank in Hadley, the Agricultural college ap- 


propridtions and the Sugar Loaf reserva- 
tion were among the bills he cared for, al- 
though he was forced by conditions to bring 
in the adverse report of his committee on the 
Sugar Loaf bill. He was born in Hasthamp- 
ton, Oct. 28, 1857, was educated in the pub- 
lic schools and attended Wesleyan academy. 
He is treasurer of the South Hadley gas 
has been selectman and tax col- 


the house last year, serving on the import- 
ant committee on ways and means. He is 
a Mason and a member of the Grange. 
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BOSTON. 


the Submission of Mitchell. ‘ 


The resignation of Michael J. Mitchell as 
superintendent of the municipal supply de- 
partment was one of the actually pathetic 
developments of the hearing on coal graft. 


. Mitchell is a close and consistent friend of 


the mayor, and his friendship was never 
more painfully tested than it was when he 
was told to sign the letter of resignation 
which was sent to the press as coming from 
him to the mayor. . 

Mitchell was appointed superintendent of 
supplies for the sole reason that he was a 
friend of the mayor and would not take his 
position too seriously—would not, in fact, 
insist that he was there for the purpose of 
saving money for the city in the purchase 
of supplies. .-He took the position, not be- 
cause he needed the money, for he did not, 
but because he felt that it would be helpful 
to the mayor to have a friend in that po- 
sition. 

He did not abandon his duties as an un- 
dertaker, and the daily papers have charged 
him at times with being in charge of fun- 
eral services during working hours, but he 
made no reply, because he felt that no re- 
ply was necessary. Those who called on him 
and asked for the privilege of selling things 
to the city were received warmly, sometimes 
they were told a few funny stories, but they 
were given to understand, very distinctly, 
that they had come to the wrong shop if 
they wished to do business with the city. 

Mitchell was no more responsible, directly 
or indirectly, for the coal graft, than he 
was for the forged Cotton Mather letter, 
which made its annual appearance last 
week, but he was loyal and steadfast, and 
he accepted almost cheerfully the burden 
that’ was laid upon his shoulders. Those 
who know him best are not deceived; they 
understand the facts, ‘and while some of 
them doubt the wisdom of his course -in 
gloriously accepting official martyrdom, they 
appreciate the motive and they respect him 
Torvit 


An Unfortunate Reputation. 


Mr. Mitchell, although an undertaker, is 
a humorist of renown. He has had for many 
years the reputation of being a wit, and he 
has been obliged to live up to it on all occa- 
sions. Mayor Fitzgerald is one of those who 
believe that Mitchell is one of the jolliest 
jokers on the globe, and no social gathering 
in which the mayor participates is quite 
complete -without Mike. Sometimes. the 
quality of Mitchell’s jokes has been ques- 
tioned by the hypercritical, but never by 
the munayor. Unfortunately, there are times 
when a prefessional humorist has to be se- 
rious in order to make a good impression. 
Somebcdy made the mistake of supposing 
that the inquiry into the purchase of coal 
for the city was a joke. 

That was where the mistake was made. 
It turned out to be a.very serious proposi- 
sion. Mr. Mitchell did as well as he could, 
under the circumstances, but he did not 
do all that was necessary. As much of the 
responsibility as he could carry he tried 
to carry, but much of it rolled off on to 
the shoulders of—well, the Man with the Red 
Whiskers. And so a council of war was 
held, -and in spite of the fact that the 
Boston Journal had demanded Mitchell’s 
resignation, the mayor and his cabinet de- 
cided to have him resign. It looked like 
compliance with the demands of a paper that 
is largely responsible for the present in- 
vestigation, but the mayor and his cabi- 
net could see no other course open, 

Mitchell’s reputation as a humorist be- 
came widest when, as a member of the 
house from Ward 4, quite a number of years 
ago, he offered a famous amendment to a 
proposed strengthening of the liquor law. 


In the house from the western part of the 


state was a man who wanted the liquor law 
made so strong that not even Houdini could 
break through it. The republican leaders 
were jollying,him along, for the temperance 
vote was needed at about that time’ and 
jollying was resorted to, just as it is now- 
adays in the matter of tariff ref6rm and 
other issues .of importance. The man from 
the Berkshires had a bill to provide for 


search of the person and seizure of con- 
traband liquors found thereon, and it looked 
as if it would go through flying. Mitchell, 
who does not drink, offered an amendment 
providing that nothing in the statute should 
be interpreted to mean that a stomach 
pump could be used, and the amendment was 
adopted with a whoop. ‘That, of course, 
killed the measure, and the member who was 
behind the serious part of the work went 
home in disgust. 


Has Done Well. ea 


The finance commission has done well in 
pledging itself, as individuals, not to ac- 
cept or seek elective political office until af- 
ter the work of the commission is ended. 
That puts an end to all. kinds of rumors, 
and they are ended just when they’ should 
be. The most senseless of all the booms 
is that which was started.for Michael J. 
Sughrue for mayor. Boston newspapers, un- 
fortunately, seldom originate; they are as 
imitative as parrots and monkeys. Hughes, 
counsel for the insurance commission in New | 
York, was nominated and elected governor; 
therefore, Sughrue, counsel for the finance 
commission in Boston, must be a candidate 
for mayor. 

Not looking beyond the lengths of their 
noses, the Boston imitators and adapters 
could not see that the cases are not at all 
parallel. Hughes conducted for months an 
investigation which brought forth the most 
sensational evidence, which drove very 
wealthy men out of the insurance business, 
which destroyed the reputations of famous 
politicians, and which compelled the state of 
New York to remodel its insurance laws in 
accordance with plans devised by Mr. Hugh- 
es as the result of an investigation conduct- 
ed by him. 

Take the case of Sughrue. A worthy man, 
no one knows what he may be able to do or 
what he will have done when his work is 
completed, but up to the present time his 
claim to fame rests upon the fact that in 


public hearings lasting less than a week he 


has brought out the fact that the city was 
robbed by coal grafters. The man who did 
not buy the coal was compelled to resign by 
the mayor of Boston, and the hearings were 
suspended, pending the accumulation of 
further evidence. The commission has hard- 
ly begun its work; what its net results to 
the citizens of Boston will be nobody knows; 
how much actual glory Sughrue will win re- 
mains to be seen, and yet he is being 
boomed for mayor, his family is being 
written up, and he is forced into the lime- 
light simply because certain newspaper edi- 
tors are\unable to differentiate in the slight- 
est degree between the Hughes and Sughrue 
cases. 


The Same Man. 


Mr. Sughrue is the same Mr. Sughrue who 
listened to the advice of fool counselors two 
years ago and declined to say one word for 
himself when John B, Moran was attacking 
him in every ward of the city. He had both 
nominations and was assured that he could 
not be beaten. He was beaten, with prac- 
tically all of the newspapers supporting him, 
and hardly. one of them giving the slightest 
attention to the fact that John B. Moran was 
talking to enthusiastic audiences in every 
hall which he visited. It will not be for- 
gotten by anybody, except the newspapers 
that are booming Sughrue for mayor mere- 
ly because Hughes was elected governor of 
New York, that Hughes was not in politics 
before he was. counsel for the insurance com- 
mission. It is doubtfuu if, no matter how 
great his success as an insurance prober, he 
would have been nominated for. governor, 
had he previously achieved a political rec- 
ord.in the form of a defeat on two nomina- 
tions by a man running on nomination pa- 
pers. 

It may be that Mr. Sughrue, ere the in- 
vestigation .ends, will have made such a 
name and a record that he will be entitled 
to high political honors, but until he has 
done something to call for unusual laudation, 
the imitative geniuses of the Boston press 
should try to forget that Gov. Hughes of 
New York once conducted an investigation. 


Where the Danger Lies. . 


There is no doubt that there is some dan- 
ger, as has been pointed out by a paper 
not particularly friendly to the mayor, in 
drawing toward him a sympathetic support 
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through unwise methods of the finance com- 
mission. If the mayor can make the rank 
and file of the democracy believe that he 
is a victim of persecution he will do so, and 
nobody knows how to appeal with greater 
pathos for sympathy and support. He can 
shed real tears, he uses the tremolo stop 
whenever it seems necessary and the demo- 
eratic party in this city can be appealed to 
more effectively for ‘‘sympathy’’ than any 
party in any other city of the United States. 

Unless the commission makes it fairly 
clear that it is not after the mayor, espe- 
cially, but is going to show up the evils of 
other administrations in recent years, Fitz- 
gerald may be able to gather around him 
those who naturally, in a stand up fight be- 
tween two oratorical democrats, would be 
trying to down Fitzgerald, as against the 
other man. Thus far the inquiry has taken 
the form of a prosecution, and possibly the 
fact that up to date it looks as if the prose- 
cution were aimed at him alone is due to 
another fact—the fact that Fitzgerald is 
the present administration, and that no 
stones can be thrown at heads of depart- 
ments without hitting him. However, the 
commission will do well not to give the may- 
or a chance to appeal for any more sym- 
pathy than he is entitled to. 


Mr. Lovering’s Examination. 


The examination of Henry B. Lovering 
sealer of weights and measures, on Tuesday 
by the finance commission was an extensive 
one, and although Mr. Lovering had been 
primed with figures in support of the con- 
tention that the force of deputy sealers 
ought to be increased from 10 to 18, the 
members of the commission were smiling 
almost audibly when he went away at about 
6.30 p. m. Of course the members of the 
commission would not talk about what he 
had said, but Mr. Lovering had unwisely 
allowed his case to be printed in the Post 
of Tuesday morning, and it was promptly 
seen that it was a weak one. 

It is very well understood that the sealers 
of weights and measures department is a 
political department. Some of its employes 
work hard, others work as the spirit moves 
them to work, and still others, if they work 
at all, do it so silently and’ secretly that 
few people find it out. 

The politicians are insistent upon the 
necessity for more places in the department. 
The sealer never made a request to the board 
of aldermen for the amendment of the or- 
dinances; the mayor never made a request 
for an amendment, and all of the informa- 
tion that was obtained on that point before 
the ordinances were amended was supplied 
by Ald. Curley, who did not claim to be 


speaking by request of Mr. Lovering or the - 


mayor. And Mr. Curley’s man was not ap- 
pointed a deputy sealer, after all. 


It Was Not Worth While. 


Expert Fox’s report, coming as it did be- 
tween exciting hearings of the finance com- 
mission, was not worth while. It was truth- 
ful in the main, but the truths are trite. It 
was no more calculated to arouse the peo- 
ple to their duties than some of the litera- 
ture that is sent out showing the cost of 
sewerage and the maps of the sewer districts. 
The people must be stirred, and those whom 
Mr. Fox would stir by such a report are the 
citizens who are reformers because reform 
is fashionable and who did not need any 
urging of the kind contained in the Fox 
reports. 

Everybody knows that city men loaf and 
that the city does not get full value for its 
money in any department, but it was not 
necessary to pay Mr. Fox $2000 to say so 
and it was not necessary for Supt. Cum- 
mings to devote nine typewritten pages to 
a reply. The Fox report fell flat. 


Steffins Is at Work. 


Lincoln Steffins is preparing an article 
on Boston for the American Magazine. It is 
to be along the lines of those which he 
wrote for McClure’s when he was an edi- 
tor on that publication, and it is expected 
that it will make something of a hit. The 
date of its publication has not been an- 
nounced. 


What Is Up? 

Just as C. F. King is getting ready to is- 
sue next week his Daily Tribune as a gen- 
eral newspaper with a large and well paid 
staff, Mayor Fitzgerald looms up as a fre- 
quent visitor to the King offices on News- 
paper row. ‘That gives rise to the impres- 
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sion that Mr. Fitzgerald is going to break 
into the daily newspaper game, and along 
comes a rumor that he has made an offer 
for the Herald, which has not been accepted. 

One of the rumors on the row is that 
Whitney is to be interested in the King pa- 
per, but it is hardly probable. Backing a 
new newspaper in a crowded field is an 
expensive luxury, and Mr. Whitney is no 
novice. Always when a daily paper starts, 
or is about to start, the story is spread that 
some big man with a lot of money is behind 
it, and that gives courage to those who be- 
come members of the staff. There is no 
doubt that Publisher King has a barrel of 
money, and he could lose half a million in 
getting his paper going without feeling the 
loss. 


Watch Jesse Gove. 


The tip has gone out that Jesse Gove will 
bear watching when it comes to getting 
delegates for the republican county conven- 
tion, and one man learned this week that a 
bunch of delegates had been lined up for 
Jesse without anybody knowing it. He is a 
bona fide candidate for the nemination and 
he is talking reform at city hall as if he 
meant it. : : 

If he gets the nomination, and it now lies 
between him and Walter Webster, unless a 
dark horse is trotted out, he will not be sup- 
ported by the republican newspapers of this 
town, and the municipal campaign for 1907 
will hardly have an auspicious preliminary. 
Mr. Gove was so closely identified with the 
Hart administration that the papers won’t 
stop talking about it. 


A Hot Session. 


The chairmen of the ward committees on 
the democratic side were summoned to con- 
ference on Thursday by the president of the 
city committee, and what was said of the 
administration by the various chairmen was 
good and sufficient. It seemed, indeed, as if 
the chairmen of the ward committees felt 
that the end of the present administration 
was close at hand, and they did not mince 
There were only 15 of the ward 
chairmen present, and only two of them 
spoke kindly or cordially of the administra- 
tion. One of them was William F. McClellan, 
chairman of the Ward 1 committee, who is 
also president of the city committee, and the 
other was James M. Curley of Ward 17. 

Jim Timilty handed out a few to the ad- 
ministration, and incidentally he remarked 
that Curley had a right to defend the ad- 
ministration, but there was nothing left for 
the other wards when Ward 17 got what it 
wanted and demanded. It was one of the 
most significant sessions of the ward chair- 
men ever held in this city. 


He Does Not Like It. ; 

The mayor does not like the attitude of 
certain newspapers in this town which were 
supposed to be neutral, except, in political 
campaigys, or were supposed to be with him. 
Only the Traveler and Globe can now be 
classed among the papers that are trying to 


help him or hold an even scale. The others 
are doing what they can to discredit his ad- 
ministration, and even the Post is printing 
cartoons that are as direct in their impu- 
tations as anything that the republican pa- 
pers could conceive. 


Mr. Lovering’s Plight. 


A great deal of sympathy is expressed for 
Henry B. Lovering, sealer of weights and 
measures. He-was called before the finance 
commission, in secret session, to tell what 
he knew about the department over which 
he is supposed to have control, and he told 
what he knew. The truth concerning that 
department has been told many times, but, 
told before the finance commission, it gains 
new strength in certain quarters. 

It is a political department, pure and sim- 
ple. Under the administration of Josiah 
Quincey it was controlled by the democratic . 
machine and was used as a headquarters 
for naturalization. In those days the citi- 
zen-makers went the limit, and in high fav- 
or at that time was J. J. McCarthy, of Ward 
18, who is now doing time for his connection 
with naturalization frauds. 

Men are appointed to the department sole- 
ly for political purposes and the sealer of 
weights and measures is not actually in 
charge. He did not ask for men, but was 
told that he must have more men. The 
chances now are that he will not have more, 
im spite of the fact that eight men have been 
appointed and are waiting to be confirmed. 


Jerry in the Field. 


“Jerry’’ Watson of Ward 18, who was an 
ally of Leader Jim Timilty of the same ward 
for all of one campaign, is now fighting him 
again. ‘Jerry’? has issued a Bartlett cir- 
cular which is one of the gems of the pre- 
liminary campaign. 


His big contention is that, when Mr. 


' Whitney was at the head of the street rail- 


way organization in this city, he inaugurated 
the practise of employing none but natives 
of the provinces on the street cars, natives 
of Boston and other countries except the 
dominion being barred. That would not count 
in some wards of Boston, but it is expected 
to count for a gread deal out toward Rox- 
bury Crossing and this side of it. 


Fun in Ward 3. 


There is going to be real fun in Charles- 
town, judging from the preliminary state- 
ments. James J. Mellen, the ward chair- 
man, is being fought by Charles S. Sulli- 
van; or James J. Mellen, the ward chair- 
man, has broken away from Joseph J. Cor- 
bett. You can look at it as you wish to, 
but the fact is that there is fun ahead, and 
especially in Ward 8, where the Jackson 
club is. 

Mellen thinks that Sullivan wants to boss 
things too much, and incidentally he thinks 
that it is about time that somebody did 
something for him. He has seen a lot of 
dead ones put away in places which did 
‘not carry any obligations for civil service 
examinations, and he cannot understand why 
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he cannot be cared for. He believes that 
he is as much entitled to respect and con- 
sideration as Edward Everett Brown and 
others who have more or less control over 
the votes in their own families. 

Corbett is saying nothing, but he is with 
Sullivan. Some of the politicians say that 
Sullivan will sweep the ward with his dele- 
gations, but on the other hand Mellen’s 
friends are confident that he can made good. 
He has proved his ability as a vote get- 
ter for 10 years or more; whether he can 
do so without Corbett’s influence and Sulli- 
van’s co-operation will be established in the 
primaries, 


No Fireworks This Week. 


Some of the people who yearn for thrills 
were decidedly disappointed this week be- 
cause there were no more opportunities for 
sensations through the public hearings of 
the finance commission. Undoubtedly there 
will be a few public hearings next week, but 
much depends upon the time required to pre- 
pare the testimony which Mr. Sughrue has 
obtained. 

There will be sensations enough, of that 
there is no doubt, and it is understood that, 
_so far as the city officials are concerned, 
they have been warned not to be fresh when 
answering questions put to them by coun- 
sel for the commission or by the commission- 
ers themselves. 


Sein Fein in Politics. 


Some people who read the morning papers 
may not understand the meaning of the 
term, Sein Fein, a Gaelic word that has ap- 
peared in American politics, and while it 
may amuse some, it will certainly cause 
those most directly interested to stop and 
think of what we are coming to. The words 
mean “for ourselves,’’ a very appropriate 
title for a political outfit. Originally, it was 
an organization for the purpose of doing 
away with parliamentary representation of 
Irishmen in the English house of commons, 
at the same time devoted to the laudable 
purpose of promoting Irish industries. When 
it was started here by Bulmer’ Hobson, 
there was only one society of the kind in 
this city and now there are two, and instead 
of devoting their time to either of the ob- 
jects for which they were formed, they have 
started out for the full meaning of the trans- 
lation, ‘‘for ourselves,’’ so that Ireland’s 
parliamentary party, under the leadership of 
John Redmond, can go back to ‘“‘dear old 
London,” feeling perfectly safe, for, the 
Sein Fein movement has been turned into 
,a political asset on this side of the great 
pond, and the Irish sheep can keep on graz- 
ing for there is no fear that anybody on this 
side will ever take the trouble to turn their 
wool into clothing. -In Ward 13 two Sein 
Fein movements have been started, and in- 
stead of circumventing the election of Irish- 
men to the English parliament, this new 
movement is devoting its energies trying to 
elect aldermen and other men to office in this 
country, with the same motto in mind as on 
the other side—‘‘for ourselves.” 


The Phelan Boom.: 


The Boston Herald had a little boom this 
week for James J. Phelan for mayor of Bos- 
ton, and it made a hit, although Mr. Phelan 
is not a candidate. In the first place he is 
a friend of the mayor, and, in the second 
place, he is a very busy man and he is 
not looking for political honors. 

The Herald made his story look good, ac- 
cording to Mr. Phelan’s friends, by the use 
of one word of three letters. When the Her- 
ald man assigned to see Mr. Phelan on the 
tip, put it up to him, he replied: ‘I cannot 
consider that matter.”’ 

And it was printed something like this: “I 
cannot now consider that matter.’’ 

The citizens and republicans must look 
elsewhere for a citizens’ candidate, if they 
are looking for one. 


FALL RIVER. 


Democratic Scraps. 


The political contests are progressing along 
ordinary lines. The democrats are having 
a beautiful row over the senatorial nomina- 
tion and there will be, when the smoke of 
battle clears up, many sore spots which will 
not easily heal. The democratic caucuses 
will be held on Sept. 20, and there is great 


activity in the camp. Besides the senatorial . 


contest between Carman and Higgins, there 
is a lively ‘battle for the two representative 


nominations in the 10th district. This is 
a democratic stronghold, where a nomina- 
tion is equivalent to an election, and the 
race for a place on the ballot is always a 
hot one. Reps. Parks and Fennelly have 
found a very strong and active opponent in 
the person of Ald. Edward F. Harrington, 
who is very popular in the fifth ward espe- 
cially. 


In the Republican Camp. 


The only fight on the ticket for the re- 
publicans is in the 9th district. Rep. Cook 


is trying for another term and the chances 


favor him, but there is a lively fight be- 
tween Albert Hibbert, the well known labor 
leader, and Ald. Fred Moore of Ward 20. 
The chances are in favor of Hibbert, but 
Moore is a vote-getter and showed it when 
he ran for alderman at large. Attempts 


_ were made to keep Moore out of the contest, 


for harmony’s sake, but he declined to sub- 
side. In the 11th district the party managers 
have been moré successful in staving off a 
contest which would have a tendency to jeop- 
ardize other more important candidacies. At 
the present time there are only three can- 
didates for the three nominations, and there 
is no likelihood of anyone entering the race 
at this late period. He would be badly han- 
dicapped, against men who have been pre- 
paring their re-election for a couple of 
months and have lost no chance to make 
friends and-votes. Ex-Ald. Bagshaw was 
the most prominently mentioned but it is 
reported that he will not enter the lists. 
It looks like unopposed nominations for Reps. 
Boivin and Keefe and Isaac H. Willetts, a 
former representative, who has a host of 
good friends. 


A Good Selection. 


An excellent selection has been made for 
the office of superintendent of the new free 
employment office. The new officer will be 
Ex-Ald. Frederic J. Gagnon, a capable and 
popular young man. He has demonstrated 
his ability in many. ways in the past and will 
have a chance to display it still more forci- 
bly in his new post. It is also a matter of 
gratification that a Fall River man was 
selected for the office. He will take up his 
new duties on Monday, Sept. 16. The new 
office has been located in the basement of 
the Bradford Durfee Textile school. The 
salary is $1200 a year. Chief Gettemy has 
done his best to accommodate Fall River, 
while keeping an eye to the expense ac- 
count. He has evidently profited by the 
experience of his predecessor, who never 
seemed to realize the value of mgney. 


Frenzied Municipal Finance. 


We are having speciments of frenzied fi- 
nance in city hall these days which would 
make ‘“‘Tom’’ Lawson turn green with envy 
and feel like re-writing his famous book. 
As often predicted by people who have 
more than a passing acquaintance with mu- 
nicipal affairs, our ‘‘businesslike’’ adminis- 
tration has landed on the hard rocks of 
financial trouble... Fall River is not exactly 
an exception in the long line of American 
cities in being poorly administered. The 
present administration, has made a sorry 
show in its attempt to properly expend the 
two millions appropriated from the taxpay- 
ers’ pockets to carry on the municipal ma- 
chine. There is no more money for the 
highway work of even the most urgent 
kind; there is no money in sight for a con- 
tagious hospital which the board of health 
will have to build on ‘‘tick,’ if that body 
wants to save the city from prosecution and 
a heavy fine; the people of Ward 8 are clam- 
oring for another extravagant schoolhouse 
like the Lincoln school; the pauper depart- 
ment is short of money and there are other 
departments which cannot complete the year 
without a shortage. But there is nothing 
in sight to bring them relief. The city has 
borrowed money for current expenses all 
through the year. As soon as the borrowing 
capacity was old and big enough to creep 
it was swallowed up in a new loan. At last 
accounts the poor borrowing capacity was 
not even $1000. But the ‘“‘sound, economic, 
business-like, non-partisan’ administration 
keeps serenely on, playing for the gallery. 
The boy wonder has an eye to a third term 
and is preparing his plans. In the face 
of shortages and stringency in every de- 
partment, the tax rate had to be cut down 
a. few cents, just to make the taxpayers 
believe that the boy is on the job. ° While 
they muse over this reduction in the tax 
rate they will forget other things, 


‘most dangerous to the 


LAWRENCE. 


Labor Unions and the Seized Beer. 


Quite a tempest was stirred up in certain 
political circles in this city by the seizure 
last Saturday afternoon of a lot of bottled 
beer which was being sold at some spurting 
events which were carried out at the Lew- 
rence riding park under the auspices of the 
Central Labor union of this city. It was a 
postponed event, the seizure of the beer 
and the sporting program. Both were ori- 
ginally planned to be carried out on Labor 
day. Word had most ostentatiously, almost 
defiantly, been sent to the city authorities 
that beer was to be sold at the labor day 
sports at the riding park. The authorities 
naturally notified those immediately concern-— 
ed that they would not allow such a flagrant 
defiance of the liquor law. But those- who 
had undertaken to sell the beer ignored the 
warning, pretending to have, or having, an 
understanding by which they were to be al- 
lowed to sell unmolested by the _ police. 
However, they reckoned without an impor- 
tant part of the city government if they 
really hoped to sell liquor and escape the 
consequences. The two men alleged to be in 
charge were arrested and promptly fined in 
police court the following day. Now thes 
politicians are figuring out who won in this 
little preliminary canter for position in the 
municipal race that is coming on this fall. 
For to most politicians it is as plain as the 
way to city hall that there was something 
in the nature of a scheme in this open and 
shut affair. If it was a trap it was one of 
the kind that cuts two ways and is often 
man that sets it. 
Many leading labor men are very wrathy 
over the idea of the Central Labor union be- 
ing used as a catspaw by anybody, illegal 
liquor sellers or politicians. 


Not for Gv u.vey. 

Ald. Garvey of the fourth ward has been 
approached by men who are very close to 
Mayor Kane and urged to get ‘nto the fignt 
for the democratic superintendent of streets 
nomination. Several men who are under ol)- 
ligations to his honor and therefore solid 
for him have one after the other been to 
Mr. Garvey and promised him all kinds of 
support if he would only come out for the 
nomination But Mr. Garvey couldn’t see it 
their way. He says he has never knowingly 
picked anybody’s chestnuts out of the fire 
and doesn’t propose to begin now. Then, 
too, he wants a second term in the board of 
aldermen and proposes to have it if a good 
square fight for it will secure it. Those peo- 
ple who have been reckoning on his retiring 
from the aldermanic fight this year will 
have to revise their program. 


Pickels Comes Out. 


Ex-Ald. Pickels, who had the republican 
mayoralty nomination last year, has at last 
set at rest all speculation as to his intentions 
this year by admitting that he will try to 
get the nomination again. He ran so far 
behind in the election last year that it was 
thought that he would not try again. But 
he has evidently convinced himself that he 
has a chance of winning this year. He may. 
win, too, politics being mighty ‘‘onsartin.’’ 
But, even with an uncontested nomination, 
which he is not certain of getting, his 
chances of election cannot, at present, be 
classed. as even promising. 

v 


Other Republican Mayoralty Talent. 


With what may be termed a fine toothed 
comb, for want of a more fitting comparison, 
the local republicans are going over the city 
trying to find a man who answers some very 
exacting requirements as a mayoralty candi- 
date. As prerequisites he must have high 
standing in the community, be on Easy 
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street financially, have no enemies, lots of 
friends and be able ‘to. get. the support of 


half a thousand democrats in addition to. 


the solid support of the republican voters. 
Needless to say this kind of a man is not 
easy to find, and when found cannot easily 
be induced to enter upon an arduous cam- 
paign. 


Senatorial Candidate. 


The democrats may be able to nominate a 
senatorial candidate this year without a con- 
test, Ex-Rep. Halley was first in the field 
with his formal taking out of papers and his 
advertisements in the papers. This flying 
start almost blanketed Ex-Rep. Mueller, who 
had been announcing that he would posi- 
tively be a candidate. But though not first 
to file papers Mr. Mueller says he will not 
be last at the caucuses. HPx-Rep. Callahan, 
who had the senatorial nomination last year, 
has decided to keep out of the contest this 
year. 


Depresentative Prospects. 


In the solid democratic representative dis- 
trict of the city, Wards 3 and 4, Rep. W. A. 
Kelleher has decided to seek a third election 
to the house. In the representative district 
made up of the sixth ward,: Rep. W. J. Gra- 
ham ‘will again try for the democratic nomi- 
nation in an effort to go back to the house 
for a fifth. Both have good chances. In the 
lower district, made up of Wards 1 and 2, 
and the town of Methuen, Rep. Muehlig’s an- 
nouncement that he will not be a candidate 
for re-election opened the way for Attorney 
McLane, who is now out for one of the re- 
publican nominations. In the district made 
up of Ward 5, Rep. Hyde is out for re- 
nomination and re-election and will un- 
doubtedly be successful. 


LOWELL. 


Whitney Comes Again. 


On the occasion of his last visit to Lowell, 
Henry M. Whitney was the guest of the 
Martin Luther social club, composed of prom- 
inent business and professional men of both 
parties. Upon his second appearance here 
he was entertained by the new Washing- 
ton club, one of the swellest down town 
clubs in the city, and like the Luthers com- 
posed of men of both parties. It was in- 
tended by those who invited Mr. Whitney 
here to have simply a reception at the New 
American Hotel at’which 100 or more promi- 
nent democrats were to be present. But the 
rank and file of the party demonstrated 
where its sympathies were by making such 
a demand that a hall be hired and a rally 
held that the promoters of the reception 
started out late Thursday afternoon to secure 
a hall for a rally. 
pening in local political affairs, and the 
Whitney men look upon it as a good omen. 
Gen. Bartlett’s suporters filed a list of dele- 
gates in every ward but it is believed by 
nearly all the democratic ieadors that Whit- 
ney will carry every ward in Lowell. 


The 8th Senatorial Fight. 


“Hearts and Flowers’? should be the fav- 
orite tune of the senatorial campaign for ‘the 
battle will be between Sen. McManmon, a 
florist and ‘Joe’? Hibbard, who arouses the 
soft emotions within the hearts of his hear- 
ers as he draws his bow over the violin 
while leading Hibbard’s orchesgra. Up to 
within an hour of the time for closing 
headquarters to nomination papers John 
L. Hunt, .who announced his candidacy on 
the democratic ticket some months ago, had 
not shown up with his papers and the field 
was left alone to Sen. MeManmon. Last year 
Mr. Hunt also ran, having fully as: many 
names on his nomination papers as he had 
votes in the caucuses. On the republican 
side Mr. Hibbard was the only candidate to 
file papers. When the district was changed 
a year or more ago it was made more 


; strongly republican by about 500 votes and: 
* yet Ex-Sen. 


Hilton was defeated by Sen. 
McManmon on the issue of the overtime 
bill. This year the senator is confident that 
he can turn the trick again, but, he has dif- 
ferent conditions to face and will have the 
fight of. his life. 


‘Hill alone Files Papers. 


In the contest for district attorney City 
Solicitor Hill, who has been accused of be- 
ing a stalking-horse for Rep. Higgins of 
Somerville in the contest for district at- 
torney, was the only candidate of the four 
to file papers, 


This is an unusual hap-. 


MEDFORD. 


Troublesome Times. 


Quarrelsome Medford is coming out of her 
summer trance and getting ready for her 
regular autumn political broils. 

There is probably no place in Massachu- 
setts where there is such a lack of harmony 
and good will as in this Middlesex city. 

The result is that the city is gradually 
working towards the democratic column. 

Probably the most bitter political fued has 
for its principals on the one side Ex-Mayor 
Chas. S. ‘Baxter and Ex-Rep. Lomoard 
Williams and on the other side Ex-Sen. Wil- 
liam B.,Lawrence and Milton B. Fay. 

In their clash at the last state caucuses 
the Baxter-Wiliams combination won out, 


but the ‘damage done to both sides resulted . 


in a strong non-partisan organization cap- 
turing everything in the city elections last 
fall. This, year, in deference to the wishes 


of Some of, the’ state leaders, the Baxter-- 


Wiliams faction will not take out papers at 
the state caucuses and will devote their 
strength to endeavoring to prevent any rows 
in the party ‘locally until after the state 
election. 


The Legislative Contests. 


Medford will get along again this year 
without a senator, as she has done for a 
dozen years now, and Riley of Woburn, 
while not popular in this section, will be 
returned without opposition. 

It canhot be said with certainty who will 
be nominated to succeed Barker B. Howard 
but it will be a’ Winchester man, according to 
the custom of rotation... Rep. Howard was 
everybody’s friend in the house and his clos- 
est friends ‘would like to see him get Med- 
ford’s complimentary vote for the senate 
next year. ~° 

In the 28th Middlescex district Rep. Chas. 
H. Brown is one to be returned for a second 
term, and while James Morrison’s friends in 
Ward 5 are circulating a paper for him, it 
is doubtful if Brown’s good record in the 
house will be overlooked by his constituency. 
If Brown gets by with a good margin he will 
enter the lists next year for senatorial nom- 
ination honors. 


The Local Goo-Goos. 


The Civic Association, or what is better 
known as the Good Government Association, 
is still hanging together. ‘That it is only a 
question of time before the ambitions of 
several of its members will clash goes with- 
out saying, although some*of the less expe- 
rienced of its leaders do not realize this. 
The good government crowd made a ten- 
strike when they selected Clifford M. Brewer 
for their candidate for mayor last ‘fall. They 
did not know it at the time and even apol- 
ogized for presenting a man who at that 
time was not well known throughout the 
city. But Brewer has made good. Without 
defying the association which fostered him, 
and without giving unnecessary offense to 
those whom he defeated he has steered a 
sensible independent course and can succeed 
himself ‘at the end of his two-year term if 
he desires to. 

Another wise decision on Brewer’s part is 
not to meddle in State politics locally. He 
knows they are in bad shape, but he has 
plenty to occupy his time in City Hall af- 
fairs. 


Democrats Busy. 


The democrats of this section are playing 
their usual waiting game, and if any weak- 
ness appears in the republican armoun they 
will centre their attack on it. While they 
have little hope of electing a senator from 
this district there is no doubt that a strong 
man could poll a big complimentary vote 
against Riley of Woburn. Democrats gen- 
erally favor Henry M. Whitney’s nomina- 
tion and the republicans cannot afford to 
make this a stay-at-home year if they de- 
sire a handsome majority for the state 
ticket. Eben S. Draper has added a great 
many friends during this past year, and will 
come much nearer leading the ticket than 
a year ago. 


j NEW BEDFORD. 


Brightman Stays In. 


Just when it began to look as if Abbott 
P. Smith was to have a clear field for the 
republican nomination as councillor, Charles 
O. Brightman stalked in and took a seat 
at, the table. He wants a chance to fill 
his hand, and Abbott says he will get “a 
run for his money.’’ This means work for 
the ward working brigade, but they Mo not 
know just who to thank, It is generally 


. 


supposed that Brightman bears the Parker- 
Thompson tag, but David’s: friends say that 
he has all his spare time booked up run- 
ning his newspaper. However that may be, 
the fact, that Smith has been declared to 
have the support of the Green-Duff-Soule 
faction, together with the Ashley republi- 
cans, is enough to make the city committee 
machine sit up and take notice. Between 
now and caucus time there is likely to be 
some hustling, but Smith has almost 11 
months’ start: in: this campaign, and unless 
the opposition has some cards held under 
the table, there is likely to be a Smith wave. 


Democrats Worrying Too. 


Since New Bedford changed its ward lines 
last year when Thompson’ was mayor, and 


they are now in effect for all purposes ex- - 


cept for special elections, there has been 
some question as to whether this year’s 
lists. or those of last December should be 
used at the polls. There has been a good 
deal of talk about it, and, Sec. Thompson, 
in his effort to sustain his point that last 
year’s lists should be used, has even gone 
so far as to repudiate his own action in 
changing the ward: lines. John H. O’Neill 
and John F. McGuinness, at the meeting of 
the democratic city committee. this week, 
tried to help out Brother Thompson by advo 
cating the use of the last year’s lists, but 
the committee will take what they get from 
the city clerk unless they wish to have the 
caucuses thrown out by the courts. The 
law says that the registrars shall furnish 
the “last published’”’ lists, and lists in ac- 
cordance with the new ward lines are now 
published. The only reason that in other 
years old lists have been used is that the 
registrars have never considered it neces- 
sary to prepare new lists for caucuses. Un- 
der the law if they wished to do so they 
could, and it may be predicted now that any 


caucuses where’ the certified lists ‘of this’ 


year are not used will be contested in the 
courts. The whole trouble appears to be the 
result of very bad law laid down by ,the 
Republican city committee. So long as ‘the 
city committee. permits an assessment of 
candidates, and the corrupt practice law re- 
mains in the blue book the officers of the 
city committee may well be wary. It is in- 
teresting to know what price the district 
attorney will be asked to pay for the privi- 
lege of being a candidate. He is supposed 


to be’on the look-out for graft; a man nam- 


ed Heney in San Francisco has gathered a 
lot of fame by following up the politicians. 


SOMERVILLE. i 


Papers Filed. 
Party leaders showed their hands Thurs- 


- day night when they filed primary nomina- 


tion papers which are chiefly noteworthy 
for the apparent scarcity of delegation ma- 
terial. The Luce laws require too much 
hustling for signatures and consequently the 
ward leaders fill in the name of oné man for 
about three conventions and if he is in “the 
ring’? tack him on the city committee also. 
Ward 7 democrats have a state delegation 
pledged to Whitney. The other wards have 
“unpledged”’ slates, although in Ward 2 
there are distinct Bartlett and Whitney 
tickets. It looks as though Whitney, will 
get most of the delegates. 

In the republican camp all the district 
attorney convention delegates are for Rep. 
John J. Higgins. For the 4th councillor con- 
vention, there are two slates in each ward. 


The Only Fight. 

The only real fight is in the 25th Middle- 
sex representative district, Wards 1, 3, 4 
and 5, entitled to three members. Rep. 
Iuuce and Keene are after renominaiions. 
“Bob”? has been in the house since 1899 
and Pres. Hodgdon, of the 4th of July as- 
sociation, says he has been told that Luce 
says he will be ready to retire after 1908. 

The other candidates are William M. Ken- 
nard, who had bad dreams until Dr. A. E. 
Winship found that his. lecture engagements 
were coming so fast that he felt obliged 
to pull out of the fight; Charles A. Ken- 
neson, who tried out Higgins two years ago, 
and Ex-Rep. Charles L. Underhill, the lead- 
ing exponent of reciprocity in this city. In 
all of the latter’s political fights he has 
had to combat against the ‘‘machine,”’ and 
it looks as if history will repeat itself in 
the present campaign. 

“T want Luce and Keene re-elected, no 
matter what happens to me,” said he to 
Practical Politics. “If any of my friends 
must decide between Luce and me, I want 


them to vote for Luce, whose defeat would- 


be a great loss to the state and city.” 
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THE THREE BIG CONTESTS. 


Cole, Shaw and Walker Appears to Be the Winning Combination at Pre- 
sent—The Lieutenant-Governorship Contest Attracts Wide Atten- 
tion—-Less Doubt About Other Two Fights. 


Cole-Shaw- Walker. 


There are three contests which are caus- 
ing considerable concern in the republican 
party and among the most interesting of all 
three is the lieutenant governorship in 
which contest there are three candidates. 
Speaker John N. Cole, Rep. Robert Luce and 
Ex-Speaker Louis A. Frothingham. 

Speaker Cole is the logical candidate by 
all means and his chances of success de- 
pend in a large measure whether the so- 
called machine will keep its .hands off and 
let the caucuses decide the result which if 
close, can find its final adjudication in the 
convention of delegates. Speaker Cole cer- 
tainly has made a splendid record as the 
presiding officer of the lower branch of the 
legislature and like many of his predeces- 
sors; notably Bates and Long, merits the 
promotion which faithful attention to duty 
earries with it. 


Cole’s Public. Spirit. ; 

The speaker like all public men has been 
criticised, but his work on Beacon hill is 
an open book and will show a consistency of 
public spirit and an attention to public duty 
that reflects credit upon the commonwealth 
and the speaker. Others may have _ their 
claims. to the lieutenant governorship and 
perhaps are deserving of consideration, but 
if the republican party is to adhere to the 
principle of rewarding faithful attention to 
duty it will not have forgotten the speaker 
in its reckoning. 

There are limits to which political ma- 
chines and sometimes bosses may go as was 
evinced in the Bates-Guild fight of 1899 and 
it would pay the leaders to take a leaf from 
that book, and weigh well the consequences 
and the results which followed. There is no 
doubt in the minds of the thinking public 
that if Speaker Cole is allowed to get the 
vote that he is entitled to without the in- 
terference of federal and other influences 
that he will be the winner at the primar- 
ies, Sept. 22. 


Cole First With Luce Second. 


The present indications look as if Luce 
would be second in the contest with Froth- 
ingham at the end. The reason for this is 
that Luce is more prominent in the public 
eye and ranks next to Cole in the running 
on account of his long term@of service as 
well as.his prominence in legislative af- 
fairs, for of all things Luce has been a leg- 
islator who legislates and not one who all 
_ the time sits back and listens. 


Frothingham Is Mayoralty Candidate. 


Frothingham has been out of public life 
for some time. He was the candidate of 
his party for mayor of. Boston two years 
ago and was defeated. Had he accepted the 
renomination last fall he would have been 
elected in place of Hibbard and with less 


disastrous results to his party in the future 
for there is sure to be an awakening and 
a-rude one at that, after the performance 
now going on at Boston City hall under the 
guise of non-partisanship. There is no 
doubt that Frothingham would have been 
an improvement over the present mayor so 
that the people have it in mind that he re- 


fused to accept the responsibility as a loy-- 


al republican. There is no question in the 
minds of the observers of politics that the 
machines, of which there are two, had can- 
didates of their own for lieutenant governor. 


Curtis and Chapin. 

Sen. Lodge’s machine favored x-Mayor 
Edwin U. Curtis and so did the so called 
Draper influence, while Sen. Crane wanted 
to give the second place to Treasurer Cha- 
pin of Holyoke, in the hope that this would 
put an end to all squabbles, for the western 
part of the state is entitled’ to more rec- 
ognition than it now has on the state ticket. 
Had Chapin been the choice it is possible 
that right of succession would have ended 
then and there, which many of the leaders 
so much desire because of the fact that in 
the near future there may come along a 
candidate or two who will not start at the 
second place, but who will insist upon first 
place and it is not divulging any state se- 
erets when it can be mentioned that both 
Cong. John W. Weeks of Newton and Cong. 
George P. Lawrence of North Adams, as well 
as Ex-Atty. Gen. Parker of Lancaster, 
would like to take a look at the guberna- 
torial chair when the Hon. Eben 8. Draper 
lays aside the care of office. 


Lodge Makes Things Active. 


The return of Sen. Lodge to the state has 
given the campaign a little impetus. Sen. 
Crane has been on the ground all summer 
and has taken in every view of the situa- 
tion, but without disclosing his real inten- 
tions. It is certain that he is keeping out 
of the three-cornered fight for the lieuten- 
ant governorship. 


The Senate Presidency. 

Thus far all signs indicate that Sen. James 
F. Shaw has the lead for the presidency of 
the upper branch it being claimed that he 
has enough votes with his own to give him 
at least 20: votes in the caucus. 

There is of course opposition to him as 
there is to all men, but it appears that he 
is equal to the position, having served two 
years in the senate. He is one of the fairest 
of men, one who would rule with equal jus- 
tice to republicans and democrats alike. One 
particular point upon which the’ senator 
would be strong, would be his treatment of 
the labor questions which are often embar- 
assing to the republican party, as has 
been shown in the past, particularly in the 


passage and the subsequent veto of the ov- 
ertime bill. 

It will be charged to Sen. Shaw that he 
has been connected with a corporation but 
that should’ not militate , against a man 
whose record on all measures has been fair 
and according to his best judgment. 

The men who are raising the ery against 
him of having corporation connections are 
the same men who themselves want at least 
to say they can control and dictate all 
things at all times. In:Sen. Shaw’s case it 
is well known that he has independence 
enough to give the minority a square deal. 


Jenney Out of it. 


Sen. Jenney, if he were sure of being re- 
turned, would undoubtedly be the opponent 
most to be feared by Sen. Shaw but the 
fact that his chances of being returned are 
not bright has practically put him out of the ; 
running for the presidency of the senate and 
the fact that his chances of being elected 
president of the senate, in the event of his 
return, are not bright, has _ practically 
killed his chances of his being returned. As 
has been said before in these columns, Sen. 
Jenney would not be a candidate for a 
third term in a district where the anti-third 
term sentiment is so strong did he not be- 
lieve that he would be elected to preside 
over the upper branch in the event of his 
return. It should be apparent to him by 
this time that he cannot be elected to the 
presidency but in a letter to the papers 
this week he insisted that he was still in the 
fight against Rep. Hugene C. Hultman of 
Quincy for the nomination and professed his 
ability to carry it off. This confidence, if 
genuine, is not shared by close political ob- 
servers in the district. 


A Beauty Contest. 


Sens. Treadway, Stevens, Potter and 
Spalding are all supposed to be candidates 
for the presidency but the latter two cannot 
be seriously considered as neither is sure 
of being returned next year. Spalding’s 
health may prevent his coming back but if 
his health permits, a good strong demo- 
cratic candidate may prevent his_ return. 
Potter will have to fight hard for renomi- 
nation and then for re-election. He is sure 
of neither and thus should be eliminated 
as a presidential possibility. 

Sen. Treadway has an enthusiastic sup- 
porter in Journalist Frank Nichols of the 
Transcript but unfortunately Mr. Nichols 
will not be allowed to vote in the repub- 
lican caucus. Mr. Nichols, who enjoys the 
distinction of being the only reporter—or 
journalist as they call it on the Transcript— 
in Boston who is allowed to write editori- 
als as news stories is apparently trying to 
make a Boston American beauty contest 
out of the senate presidency fight. To his 
previous descriptions of Mr. Treadway as 
“charming’’ and ‘‘winning” he added the fol- 


lowing this week: ‘‘Courteous, dignified, 
with a handsome presence and melodious 
voice, he would make an excellent presiding 
officer.” It is unjust to Messrs. Stevens, 
Spalding, Jenney and Potter, to turn the race 
into a’ heauty contest. Sen. Shaw  prob- 
ably would he willing to take his chances 


with Sen. Treadway in such a contest but 
the others would be even farther in the 
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rear than they are today. Hitherto beauty 
contests have been left to Mr. MHearst’s 
bulletin but if the dear old Transcript is 
going to inaugurate one it should offer a 
prize as does its one cent contemporary. 
If the Transcript readers didn’t vote any 
more heavily in the beauty contest than 
they do on election day the vote would be 
rather light. 


The Speakership. 


The remarkable request of Rep. Grafton D. 
Cushing that his opponent, Rep. Joseph 
Walker, release old members who are candi- 
dates for re-election from their pledges to 
him, would seem to be a confession that 
Mr. Cushing is making but little headway 
with his campaign, despite the fact that 
he has Capt. Fogg of Newburyport for a 
campaign manager. The captain himself 
admits that the Cushing craft in its voyages 
about the state has been seriously ham- 
pered by headwinds. The fact is that Rep. 
Walker has the speakership bottled up and 
Rep. Cushing himself recognizes this when 


he complains of the methods pursued’ by 
the member from “Brookline. Mr. Walker 
has not conducted his campaign in other- 
wise than a highly’ proper manner. The 
man must seek the office in these days, the 
office rarely seeks the man. Mr. Walker an- 
swered Mr. Cushing effectively when he 
said that he had had no requests from the 
men who had pladged themselves to him to be 
released from their pledges but that on the 
contrary they had, many of them, taken 
pains to renew their expressions of confi- 
dence in him since the close of the session 
and that furthermore he had, since that 
time, received many additional pledges. 


The One Best Bet. 

The one best bet today is Cole-Shaw- 
Walker. The commonwealth is especially 
fortunate in having such a brilliant galaxy 
of candidates to choose from. No one man 
of any of those mentioned for these three 
important offices, is unfit, and every one 
of them would be a credit to the common- 
wealth in the respective position to which 
each aspires. 


ROOSEVELT HAS RUNG THE FIRE ALARM. 


Wants Republicans to Get Their Batting Clothes on, For Gen Apathy Is 
Doing the Pitching For the Other Side, and If Taft Does Not Go on the 
Stump There Is a Liability of a Strike Out For Somebody Close to 
Oyster Bay—Hearst’s Attack on Bryan and the Effect It Will Have on 
the Public—Bryan Hard Up For the Sinews of War—The Future of 
Our Vice-Presidents—Four New Judges Coming. 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 11—While this 
may be the last place in the world to look 
for political news this time of the year 
when everybody is away in his respective 
state, still a few things are seen and heard 
about town that even a Bostonian might 
take some notice of, and among them is 
that the republican leaders of national im- 
portance do not like the quiet kind of a 
campaign that is going on, and there is go- 
ing to be some ginger put into the presi- 
dential fight within the next ten days that 
will even shake the hopes of Obadiah Gard- 
ner down in Maine. 2 


Abandoned the Front Porch. 


Among the news of the day is the fact 
that Taft has abandoned the front porch 
campaign, as it means a frost if the peo- 
ple have to.go and see the candidate with 
the present stringency in the money market 
continuing, and the ban on free passes. The 
people this time want the candidate to 
come and see them as he can better afford 
it than they can, and then they argue if 
Bryan can do it, why can’t Taft? And so 
it goes. The candidate has been told to 
prepare for the worst, that is, on the jour- 
ney, so far as inconveniences go. While his 
opponent may be delivering canned speech- 
es he must take his chances on getting 
even canned goods, for the campaign is to 
be made strenuous from now on. 

The orders for this style of campaigning 
have been received via Oyster Bay, and it 
is also whispered loud enough to be heard 
that the president himself is to cut. short 
his vacation so as to be in town and direct 
things from the White House. There is to 
be a general rounding up all along the line 
of the federal officeholders—not troops—and 
they must work as hard for Taft’s elec- 
tion as they did for his nomination. 


Orders from Oyster Bay. 


The president was never before since he 
became president known to leave Oyster 
Bay so early in the season, but the battle 
is on and he feels that if anything happens 
to Taft as a candidate that he will be 
blamed for it, and that it will be consid- 
ered a defeat of ‘“‘me and my policies.’’ 


Hearst’s Attack on Bryan. 


Bryan’s supporters are feeling somewhat 


gloomy over the attacks made by Hearst 
and cannot understand why he did it ex- 
cept in a spirit of revenge. There is not 


much confidence placed among the observ- 
ing pols in the so called Independence par- 
ty and the candidate, for everybody can 
see without the aid of marine glasses that 
the real chauffeur on that auto is no less a 
person than William R. Hearst. The thing 


they wonder at is how far can he stand it, 
whether he will not soon tire of his papers 
or at least one or two of them and save his 
good coin. For several years he was a can- 
didate for everything in sight, including 
mayor and governor of New York, and later 
a candidate for the presidency. 

It is true he befriended Bryan in 1896 
and gave him a job writing dope unlike the 
famous Ella Wheeler Wilcox, for his world 
chain of papers, and it is not doubted that 
he in a large measure financed one or both 
of Bryan’s presidential campaigns, and as 
a consequence he expected some degree of 
loyalty when his own ambitions. were at 
stake. 


Bryan Turned Hearst Down. 


Bryan gave him the mitt when he was a 
candidate four years ago for the presiden- 
cy and the reason was very plain.’ Bryan 
wanted it for himself. It was to be ex- 
pected that he would help Hearst in the 
campaign he made for governor against 
Hughes, but here again Hearst’s success 
would mean Bryan’s defeat this year for 
the nomination. Of course people do not dis- 
pute the evidence that is now being offered 
to show the chameleon attitude of Bryan in 
politics, but they do not think much of the 
source from which the testimony against 
him comes at the’eleventh hour. 


Cleveland and Bryan. 


Bryan’s attack on Cleveland and then his . 


recent tears of salt are not forgotten when 
that great democrat passed away. It can be 
stated on the best of authority that the re- 
publicans will’ have nothing whatever to do 
with Hearst’s attack upon Bryan or even 
Gompers. They feel as has been said pre- 
viously in this letter that they have 
enough troubles of their own and one of 
them is over confidence as to a republican 
victory. What Pres. Roosevelt wants is a 
good stand up fight, and he is even liable to 
make a speech on some occasion or other, 
under some pretext, so as to let it be known 
that he is an issue in this campaign. 

What the Republicans want is to elect 
their man, and they are fearful that unless 
the country is aroused from its present 
slumber that there will be nothing doing at 
Washington for them after March 4th. 

One thing that is going the rounds pretty 
gener«lly is that Taft, if elected, will be the 
president and will not be guided by some 
lion chaser in South Africa, and some of the 
heavy business men all over the country 
have been told to hold their horses until 
Roosevelt is out of office and things will be 
conservative as well as sane after March 
4, both in business and in politics. 


Bryan Wants Help from All. 

Bryan’s forces are striving 
Guffey back in the party after having 
thrown him out at Denver. They read the 
news the other day that Guffey sold his oil 
wells down in Texas for $20,000,000 and that 
will hold him for awhile. Hoke Smith down 
in Georgia is being appealed to but he will 
not lift a finger for he served in Cleve- 
lands’ cabinet and he does not forget Bryan 
and his attacks on his former chief. Ex- 
Sen. Jim Smith of New Jersey has been 
shown the beautiful picture but he has no 
earthly use for Bryan and does not hesitate 
to say so. 

Under these circumstances, and with 
Charley Murphy high and dry over in New 
York, it begins to look as if the Nebraskan 
would have to find another New Haven 
widow to finance his campaign for they ail 
have turned against him, but the blow that 
near killed father was the desertion of Will- 
iam Randolph and his canned editorial fac- 
tory in Manhattan. 


hard to get 


The Future cf the Vice-Presidents. 


In the campaign now going on between 
the two political leaders all sight is appar- 
ently lost sight of the candidates for vice- 
president. It is true that Sherman, who is 
Taft’s running mate, has been a very sick man 
since the nominations were made at Chi- 
cago Jast June and this has been disap- 
pointing not only to the leaders but to Sher- 
man himself for he had contemplated mak- 
ing the campaign of his life. As it is, 
although fully recovered, it is doubtful if 
he will make more than a few speeches in 
the entire campaign for the least disturbance 
is likely to send him back to a sick bed so 
he has to be very careful. 


Kern Lost in the Shuffle. 


As for the Democratic candidate, Kern of 
Indiana, people -are beginning to forget that 
he was ever nominated. Not a word has 
been heard from ‘him since he was notified 
that something happened out at Denver be- 
sides the proverbial holdup, and it is doubt- 
ful if one half the population of the country 
remember who is the democratic candidate 
for vice-president anyway. The reason for 
this is that Bryan .is the whole show with 
several airships thrown in and the modest 
Hoosier is lost in the shuffle. 


Graves Is a Good Name. 


The Independence league has a vice-pres- 
idential candidate, John Temple Graves of 
Georgia, who towers head and _ shoulders 
above the head of the ticket, who by the 
way also comes from Indiana. Hisgen was 
when out west, a republican and he contin- 
ued as such even while a resident of Al- 
bany, N. Y. The only time he is known to 
have voted a democratic ticket was in Mas- 
sachusetts when he voted for himself for 
some state office, a few years ago. 


Make Vice-President Cabinet Officer. 


The obscurity of our vice-presidents has 
caused no end of discussion and statesmen 
as well as ordinary people are asking the 
question, ‘“‘What are we going to do about 
it?’ It has been suggested to make the 
vice-president a member of the cabinet and 
take him away from the duties as presiding 
officer of the senate. Some wag has sug- 
gested that he be made chief of police for 
the District of Columbia, which in itself 
would keep him busy and out of obscurity 
as well. 


Four Supreme Court Jobs. 


Many people are wondering why Alton B. 
Parker of New York, late democratic can- 
didate, is so anxious for the election of 
Bryan and he shows his real patriotism .all 
the way through by shouting from the 
housetops for the Nebraskan. It might be 
explained that in the event of a democratic 
victory there will be four good places on the 
supreme bench to “ill and it would mean 
that Parker would be in line because of his 
intense loyalty in the present instance. 

Who the other three would be in the event 
of Bryan’s election is easy to guess for they 
would be so sxlected so that the constitu- 
tion of Oklahoma would be the standard of 
the futura vather than the constitution of 
the framers of the declaration of indepen- 
dene , that often quoted and much abused 
document. ’ 

Bryan would do the handsome thing no 
doubt by Judge Landis of Chicago, the man 
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who soaked the Standard Oil for $29,000,000 
which it has not paid and shows no disposi- 
tion to pay unless it is in stage money. 

Landis would make just the ideal judge 
for Bryan and the Standard Oil would get 
it in the neck perhaps even worse than it 
did a few months ago. 


NATIONAL POLITICS. 


McCarren and Murphy Ready To Make Up. 

Pat McCarren of Brooklyn, who it is 
alleged trimmed William R. Hearst for good 
and fair in the last governorship fight and 
who had trouble also with Charley Murphy 
in consequence of which the latter almost 
read him out of the party for good and fair, 
is now about to make up with Murphy it is 
said. 

Murphy threw out McCarren’s delegates at 
the last state convention and accepted the 
men backed by Coler, and there was another 
fight at Denver with the same result. Now 
that Hearst is outside the breastworks with 
his own “‘big show.’’ It is an easy matter for 
Murphy ‘to forgive and forget, so he has de- 
cided to take the slick Patrick back to his 
bosom once more, and the pair will not only 
try to elect a democratic governor but will 
also make it certain that there is a Tam- 
many mayor to go with the outfit. 

It is a great victory for McCarren to sweep 
Brooklyn primaries as he did the other night, 
and the one thing about it the Brooklyn man 
knows this time that if Murphy does not 
make good it will be all off with him when 
it comes to the mayoralty of greater New 
York, just as it was when the Brooklyn man 
gave Hearst the hook in the last guberna- 
torial contest. ' 


The mixup at all events means the pring- 


ing out otf a tremendous yote all along the 
line and with that coming out, as it surely 
will, there is no knowing what may happen 
in November. It means a democratic gov- 
ernor of New York state for one sure thing. 


Chanler of New York Looks Like a Winner. 

If the Democrats of New York state are 
. wise they will nominate Lewis S. Chanler, 
the present leutenant governor as the op- 
ponent of Goy. Hughes and he will no doubt 
be elected. He is the one democrat in New 
York that Hearst cannot say he discovered 
or feathered as in the case of Bryan since 
1896, for the members of the Chanler family 
have their own money and plenty of it. 

Chanler was elected as was the entire 
‘democratic .ticket with the exception of 
Hearst ‘two years ago. He has made good 
in his position and certainly has kept the 
faith of the founders of the democracy which 
is saying much in these days of kaleido- 
scopic politics. Chanler is strong with the 
working classes, and is very popular with 
the so called Irish-American vote which is 
a mighty factor in New York state. Hughes 
will probably hide behind his race track rec- 
ord and the coat tails of the ministers, which 
is not an issue at all in New York, except 
for the make-up of the legislature. 

The republican leaders from Woodruff up- 
wards are sick and tired of Gov. Hughes, 
who has been one of the greatest of posers 
ever experienced at Albany. He was weak 
as a presidential candidate and is due for 
a slaughter. 

The republican party thinks more of the 
' presidency than they do of the governorship 
and it’s dollars to doughnuts that the thing 
will be framed up so that Taft will get the 
electoral vote of New York state, and that 
the democrats can have the governorship 
for the mere asking. 


Bryan and Taft To Meet. 

William H. Taft and William J. Bryan will 
meet at Chicago, Oct. 7, at a banquet given 
by the Chicago Association of Commerce, ac- 
cording to an announcement made here today 
by W. D. Moody, business agent of the asso- 
ciation. ‘The speeches will be non-political. 

In addition to Mr. Bryan and Mr. Taft, it 
is expected that some eighteen governors 
of States and a number of congressmen and 
senators will be at the banquet board. Mr. 

eft’s acceptance was obtained at Cincin- 
nati recently. Mr. Bryan agreed to be pres- 
ent during a telephone conversation which 
he held last night with Norman E. Mack, 
chairman of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee. The coming together of the two 
men was made possible by the Deep Water- 
ways Convention. As this movement, as well 
as the Chicago Association of Commerce, is 
non-partisan, it was felt that the occasion 
was an excellent one to secure the meeting 
of the two candidates. It is hoped to se- 
cure the attendance of J. Pierpont Morgan. 
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Those Charges By Linehan. 


The American seems to get unusually ex- 
cited over the charges of Sen. Linehan that 
he was offered $5000 or any other amount of 
money for his vote on the bill calling for 
the joint use of tracks by the Boston & 
Worcester and the Boston ‘‘L’”’ when the bill 
itself was offered by the democratic Sen. 
Vahey of Watertown, who wanted his con- 
stituents to get all the benefits of a well 
equipped street railway system as both 
are. 

The American calls on Linehan to name 
the man or the men, and the senator ex- 
plains that the offer did not come to him di- 
rect, but through a second party. It is a 
statement reflecting on an incident which 
if it happened at all, took place a year ago, 
for there was no such legislation of that 
kind at the last session. It is a statement 
made in the heat of a campaign and should 
be regarded as such. 

If there were any such transaction a year 
ago, it seems strange it was not made known 
then and there, which is usually Sen. Line- 
han’s style of doing things, nailing facts 
when they take place and calling a spade 
by its proper name. 


Hayes Not a Candidate. 


Former Sen. ‘Billy’ Hayes of Springfield 
will not run for the upper branch this year 
against Sen. Francke W. Dickinson, despite 
the fact that he lost a year ago by only 24 
votes. Up in Springfield they figure that 
“Billy” will run as the democratic candi- 
date for his old job as mayor. He spent 
a year down here at a great sacrifice and 
having made up to a large extent the loss 
entailed by a year in the senate he is not 
prepared to travel the same course over 
again. As mayor of his own town his busi- 
ness interests would not suffer much in com- 
parison with what he would lose by spend- 
ing six months of the year in Boston. While 
former Sen. Hayes is deservedly popular 
among both republicans and democrats in 
Springfield he will have to go some to defeat 
Mayor Sanderson who is seeking a third 
term. 


Democrats in 1909 Senate. 


It is regrettable from a democratic stand- 
point that former Sen. Hayes will not be in 
the senate of 1909. With Sens. Vahey and 
Mitchell gone the democratic membership 
will be sadly in want of a leader unless 
“Tom’’ Cassidy decides to come back again 
from the Berkshire district and he can do 
it from the way things look in that district 
now, by merely announcing that he wishes 
to come back again. Cassidy would fit in 
nicely as the democratic leader in the sen- 
ate of 1909. Sen. Linehan retires.of his own 
accord to run for congress and the chances 
are that Sen. McEttrick will be _ retired 
against his will. McEttrick says he will 
run on nomination papers against James H. 
Doyle, who is unopposed for the democra- 
tic nomination, but McEttrick will be up 
against a different game this year than he 
faced one year ago in the fight against 
Thomas F. Curley. The republican candi- 
date was pulled out for McEttrick’s sake 
and. then Managing Editor Eddy of 
the American pulled out the Independence 
league nominee, Legman Phelan of the Jim 
Reardon’s staff of photograph chasers. This 
time Master Workman Power of the league 
has nominated a man who is not on the 
American staff so if McHttrick pleads to 
have the league candidate withdrawn the 
managers of the Hearst party will be able 
to say that they have no control over the 
candidate, 


Butler Has Fight. 


Sen. John Butler in the 7th Suffolk, has 
what appears to be a warm contest on his 
hands for the democratic nomination. He is 
opposed by former Coun. Timothy F. Mur- 
phy of Ward 19 who running against Sen. 
Butler last year polled 1559 votes to Butler’s 
2137, although Sen. Clarke of Murphy’s own 
ward was in the fight also and got away 
with 1219 votes of which 788 were from his 
and Murphy’s ward. The South Boston sit- 
uation is all in the air with half a dozen 
candidates in the field. Former Rep. “‘Dick’’ 
Teeling has a walkover in the Chaalestown 


/ 


district and it is a good thing for the party 
that he has as men of his calibre will be 
needed by the democrats on Beacon bill 
next year. Both Mitchell’s and Vahey’s 
districts will be represented by republicans 
next year of course and with Hayes put out 
of the running it is difficult to see much 
for the democrats outside of the Suffolk dis- 
tricts, Berkshire, if Cassidy runs, and Hal- 
ley’s district. 


An Excellent Record. 


A consultation of the roll-call records of 
the legislative session of 1908 shows Capt. 
Clarence J. Fogg of Newburyport to be pos- 
sessed of an excellent record. He did not 
miss a roll-call during the session nor was 
he ever paired on a roll-call. He does not 
believe in pairing except under extraordi- 
nary circumstances. Capt. Fogg did not 
miss a session during the year and neither 
did he miss a committee meeting, he being 
chairman of counties which threw down the 
Lynn courthouse bill. 


Rep. Bennett Steps Aside. 


The retirement of Rep. John C. Bennett of 
Springfield is announced in that city, he 
giving as his reason that he does not wish 
to monopolize things. His career on Beacon 
Hill was a most useful one for his constit- 
uents reaped the benefits of the many meas- 
ures he introduced, one in particular relat- 
ing to the study of tuberculosis by those in 
charge of the public schools. The city of 
Springfield loses a most faithful represen- 
tative. -In his letter of declination for a 
renomination he says: 

“To the Voters of the Fourth Hamptden 
District:— 

“A large number of citizens of Wards 
Two and Three having urged me to allow 
my name to be used again for the Demo- 
cratic nomination of Representative from the 
Fourth Hampden District, I deem it proper 
to make my position known at this time. 
Feeling that I did as much as any one man 
to create a Democratic district in the City 
of Springfield, and realizing that such a 
district may last but for eight years more, 
when the city may be again redistricted, l 
cannot compel myself to believe that I 
should even appear to desire to monopolize 
the office. Under the conditions two years 
should be sufficient for any Democrat in the 
district. : 

“It is a great honor to serve in the Legis- 
lature, and one that I thank the citizens of 
Wards Two and Three for having bestowed 
upon me for two years. It has opened up . 
a new world to me, and has taught me man’s 
method of making laws. It is a school I 
wish every energetic young man could en- 
ter, and therefore I believe more should be 
honored by being -sent to sit in the greatest 
legislative body in the world. While the 
salary is small and difficult for the aver- 
age man to get along on, still the experi- 
ence is great, and the friendships made over- 
balances any financial loss that may occur. 

“The personnel of the Springfield delegation 
with the possible exception of your humble 
servant, is extremely high, and they are able 
to render valuable service to our state and 
city. This is also true of the Legislature as 
a whole. 

“Hoping that my humble efforts for the 
good as I saw it have been received in the 
spirit in which they were given, I leave the 
political arena to give ample opportunity to 
those who desire to enter it. 

“Faithfully yours, 
“JOHN C. BENNETT.” 


EXECUTIVE. 
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That Belated Barbecue. 


While there is general regret that the 
republicans of Massachus2its are not to 
have the pleasure of greeting Judge Talt, 
the presidential candida ‘e of the party at the 
big barbecue, at the Point of Pines. on 
Tuesday, the 15th inst., the committee in 
charge of the affair have heen diligent in 
their endeavors to give to the people who 
attend the big event the character of ora- 
tory they desire at a gathering of. this 
magnitude and description. 

Lieut.-Gov. Draper will preside over the 
speech making of the day and there will be 
presented to the people, Hon. James Wilson 
of President Koosevelt’s cabinet, the secre- 
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tary of the agricultural bureau, a veteran in 
the republican party, whose sturdy methods 
of transacting the business of ‘his important 
department, makes him a man whose ut- 
terances are always a pleasure to listen to. 
With him will be Sen. William Alden Smith 
of Michigan, one of the big men of the upper 
branch of congress, whose reputation has 
gone far beyond the limits of his own state, 
and Sen. William E. Borah of Idaho, a rep- 
resentative of the virility of the great and 
growing West, whose message to the Hast 
will be one full of optimism and energy. 

With these three leaders in the law 
making of the nation there will be no lack 
of interest in the literary portion of the day, 
and the event in every other direction will 
be of a character that will make it one of 
the greatest occasions of the kind ever 
transpiring in this country. 

In spite of the delay that has ensued in 
preparation for the event and the discourag- 
ing circumstances which have surrounded the 
work of the committee, the interest in the 
big affair has been well maintained, the 
committees have surmounted all difficulties 
and the barbecue will attract thousands upon 
thousands of people who will be inspired by 
it to get into the campaign with energy this 
fall. 


Democracy’s New Homestead. 


It looks like old times when one walks in 
on the democratic state committee now domi- 
ciled on the eleventh floor of the Carney 
building, and finding nice new furniture, .in- 
cluding roll top desks, typewriters, a scrap 
book, a proof press, a telephone, and all the 
good things that go with a first class poli- 
tical outfit. 

There can be found Chairman John F. 
Meaney of Blackstone of the executive com- 
mittee, several clerks and a general air of 
activity and prosperity that would indicate 
that there was somebody behind the gun 
for good and fair. The last time the state 
machine was heard from was in the role of 
the Arab, traveling from pillar to post, with- 
out even the shelter of an ordinary army 
tent to keep away the mosquitoes. It be- 
gins to look as if the machine had come 
back to its senses after dallying with Mo- 
ran and the succeeding ‘“pink’’ democracy. 

The memories of the Haynes house are 
forgotten for the time being, and it appears 
that the old party has at last awakened to 
a realization that it is no longer subject to 
orders from Williams, Kiley, O’Connell, Wat- 
son, and the other performers at the Court 
Square theatre of last October. 

Somebody is paying the freight, and it 
does not take long to guess, but what mat- 
ter is it, so long as it iS paid and that the 
democratic party is not obliged to camp out 
on Franklin field? 


John R. Thayer in a Declining Mood. 
That well known democratic farmer up in 


Worcester county, John R. Thayer, has gone 


and done it again, by refusing a nomination 
for governor that had. not arrived at the 
union station in that city. 

The one great faculty John has is declin- 
ing things that do not come his way, and 
why this should be thus, seems queer to the 
ordinarily mortal but not to John, who can 
see things without consulting an astrologist. 
He saw there would be a fight for the nomi- 
nation, and this was not to his liking. Then 
agan the old ‘‘democ’’ is not enjoying the 
fruits of presperity sufficiently enough to 
make an interesting campaign, and the Wor- 
cester man is not going to spend his hard 
earnings, and then he handed a gold brick. 

When he was running for congress, and he 
won out three times, he had all the farmers 
hypnotized with congressional seeds, so that 
ever since the crops in Worcester county 
have been bountiful, which is something 
that cannot he said of the work of his suc- 
cessors. There is no doubt that Thayer is 
a vote getter and a good jollier, but he gets 
cold feet once in a while and this is one of 
those instances. : 

He would make a splendid candidate for 
governor and he would make Cong. Wash- 
burn step lively if ‘he ran for congress this 
time if he would only take a chance with 
the losers once in a while. 


O’Connell Protests Linehan’s Papers. 


The nomination papers of Senator Line- 
han, who is contesting the congressional 
nomination with Congressman Joseph F. 
O’Connell, were protested at Quincy. The 
protest was filed with Secretary Flynn by 
Cornelius D. Austin, local manager for Con- 
gressman O’Connell, on the grounds that the 
papers did not have the number of names 


required by law and that some of the sign- 
ers to the papers were republicans under the 
rulings of the Luce caucus law. The pro- 
test was noted on the papers and sent’to City 
Clerk Keith. 


Langtry’s Significant Words. 

Time was when Hditor Langtry, of the 
Springfield Union, was known to speak for 
other people, and it was even hinted that 
when he said a word he was inspired by 
some one higher up. Last spring he was 
traveling from Boston to his own city, and 
all along the way, all one could hear was 
“Hughes for president.’ Again this same 
political leader and newspaper publisher has 
shown his hand and he is out for Luce for 
lieutenant governor. The story of the recep- 
tion given the Somerville man at Spring- 
field Thursday night, says: 

“An orchestra played during the recepp- 
tion, and at the conclusion of Mr. Luce’s 
address refreshments were served in the 
dining-room below the hall. The gathering 
was called to order about 8.30 o’clock by 
Mr. Leonard, who introduced Mr. Langtry. 
Mr. Langtry stated that he differed with 
Mr. Luce’s political theories, but that he ap- 
proved of him as a man, and felt that the 
party and the State would be sure of secur- 
ing honest, faithful and intelligent service 
from Mr. Luce in case he should be elected 
to the office which he is seeking.’’ 


Sen. Linehan An Early Bird. 


That interpid candidate for congress in 
the 10th district, Sen. Frank J. Linehan, is 
out with his campaign literature thus early 
and there are no flies on it either, to use a 
phrase of the street. It is in folder shape 
with the picture of Bryan on the outside 


covers with his own, while inside is an ex- 
tract from the Springfield Republican, writ- 
ten no doubt by the good Deacon Bridgman, 
who has had over a quarter century of ex- 
perience on Beacon Hill, in which the Deacon 
as well as the Republican says some very 
nice things about Linehan that even Bill 
Taft or Bill Bryan would like to have said 
about them. 

It was spontaneous for the subject of the 
sketch as well as the writer of it are as far 
removed as two’ men of opposite minds can 
be on any subject. The senator prizes the 
endorsement very highly and is making 
good use of it. 


Mayor Hurley Up Against It. 


If Col. 
his present intention to run for mayor this 
fall, there will be something doing in that 
quaint old town of witches. 

He is after Mayor Hurley, or rather the 
people want the colonel to get after him, 
feeling that he is about the best Marathon 
runner in the town. As usual rum is at 
the bottom of the whole thing, it being 
claimed that the present tall hat executive 
refuses to allow the city marshal to raid his 
old drug store, which prior to that was 
adorned over the door with three golden 
balls, instead of a mortar and pestle as is 
now the case. 

Peterson has been mayor of Salem three 
times and there is not the slightest doubt 
he could be mayor for many years to come, 
for he is popular not only with the voters, 
but even with the women and the babies. 
Col. Peterson does not claim to be of Gaelic 
origin like the present mayor, but he has 


the effervescent John skun a mile as far © 


as the real ould blarney goes. 
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BOSTON. 
There Is Trouble. 


There Is Trouble in the supply department, 
or in connection with the supply department, 
but the details are lacking. There are 
claims that Supt. Burk is not looking closely 
enough after purchases, but this is denied 
almost as soon as it is made. There is no 
doubt, however, that the selection of Mr. 
Mullen for assistant superintendent is made 
with the purpose of ultimately placing him in 
charge, and the announcement on the au- 
thority of the civil service commission that 
there will be a competitive examination of 
candidates, free to all who may wish to reg- 
ister, does not make the mayor’s appoint- 
ment look as attractive as it did. 

Nobody connected with the supply depart- 
ment knew that Mr. Mullen was to be ap- 
pointed and added to the force until the ap- 
pointment was brought about, and even in 
the street department, which is reasonably 
close to the supply department, the select- 
tion was a great surprise. 


They Must Work Hard. 


The finance commission will have to work 
hard in order to finish all the work that 
it has under way by the close of the year, 
when its official powers will end. It is true 
that the mayor has said that he will urge a 
continuaticn of the powers of the commis- 
sion, but it may be that the commission it- 
self will be ready to quit and its present 
members will refuse to serve longer than 
the present year. 

City hall politicians are waiting for re- 
ports iong overdue. Some mistakes were 
made at the outset. Rah-Rah boys were 
sent into departments to investigate, when 
they knew as much about the work confront- 
ing them as they do of running South Boston 
caucuses. In the assessors’ department there 
have been relays of investigators, but the 
last set, it is said, seemed to know what’ it 
was there for and how to get what it wes 


after. , 


Another Delayed Report. 


One other delayed report is that on the cily 
auditing department. The first rough craft 
of the expert under-probers, it is said, was 
such that not even the finance commission 
would stand behind it. The city auditing de- 
partment is a mighty important department; 
and although the administration belizved ear- 
lier in the year that the city auditor was 
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drawing more money than he ought to draw, 


the finance commission does not und 12s- 
timate the value of Mr. Mitcheli’s services 
or the fact that his staff is compelled to 
work. And so, for some reason, the «ity 
auditing department has wot been reported 
upon. 


Reform Must Go On. 


It is due to Mayor Hibbard to say that 
he means what he says, but it is also due 
to him to say that he believes that his great 
forward movement in behalf of non-partisan- 
ship should not cease and turn into a re- 
treat because he is to withdraw as com- 
mander-in-chief. That is why the adminis- 
tration is reaching out after control of the 
republican city machine, because the ad- 
ministration believes that somebody—pre- 
sumably a stern non-partisan republican— 
should be selected by the republican ma- 


chine to follow in the footsteps of Mayor 


Hibbard when he retires. 

It is difficult to say whether Mayor Hib- 
bard can get control of the machine. At the 
present time there are at least three ward 
machine bosses who are saying nothing vio- 
lent concerning the mayor in public. There 
are at least a majority that are openly op- 
posed to the administration. Next year 
there will be quite a few plums to distri- 
bute, and next year the finance commission 


will not be on guard. The machine can be - 


captured, perhaps, by the judicious distribu- 
tion of plums, but what, after all, is the 
machine worth, even when buoyed up by 
the fact that it will be supporting the glori- 
ous policies of the administration, whatever 
those policies may be. 


Will Be a Late One. 


It is believed that the report of the com- 
mission on the land takings for the Wash- 
ington street subway will be one of the 
last important reports that the commission 
will make. It is an important one, and 
the commission realizes that it is being 
watched in that matter. Certain politicians 
would like to see the commission ignore the 


case, because then they would have some- _ 


thing to shout about. But the commission, 
it is understood, will go ahead, report the 
facts as it finds them, and will make a spe- 
cial effort not to submit a report that can be 
in any way as evidence that the fi- 
nance commission plays favorites. 


Dyke Leary: Martyr. 

If there was ever a martyr in the cause of 
politics that man is Ald. Leary of East Bos- 
ton, who is to be sacrificed in order that 


Joe Peterson of Salem adheres to. 
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Tom Giblin may go to the board of aldermen 
and, supported by the machine for that of- 
fice, will back Conry for congress in the 
ninth. Ald. Leary has been told that he 
must quit and give Giblin a chance, and 
what Leary thinks about it is well known to 
those who know him. That the so-called ma- 
chine in East Boston must be in a bad way, 
that it is going backward, rather than for- 
ward, is evidenced by the fact that it actual- 
lly takes Giblin into camp-and offers him the 
aldermanic nomination. 

It is very true that members of the ma- 
chine are saying that Giblin is getting a 
gold brick and that he will be ‘‘trimmed”’ in 
due season after he delivers his goods to 
Conry—for Giblin has to deliver first—but 
the fact is that the machine has openly and 
publicly admitted that it must have Giblin, 
and that is worth as much to him as $10,- 
000 would be to some men. The machine 
turns down one of its most loyal and popu- 
lar representatives and summons Giblin to be 
ceddled in place of Leary. All of which is 
helping Keliher more than it is helping Con- 
ry, and Keliher received many congratula- 
tions by telephone and otherwise on Thurs- 
day when it was learned that at last Giblin 
had decided to cast his lot with Conry, Ken- 
nedy and the Ward 2 machine. 

Of course siblin will never be elected to 
the board of aldermen. It is in no way 
probable that he will be allowed to have the 
nomination, but the friends of Ald. Leary 
will not allow his act of _ sacrifice to 
reach the logical results. It would be inter- 
esting to Know what, deep down in the bot- 
tom of his heart, William F. McClellan, presi- 
dent of the Democratic city committee, thinks 
of the proposition to make Thomas J. Gib- 
lin one of the political factors of most im- 
portance in the democratic politics of Ward 
2 and incidentally of East Boston. 


He Can’t Deliver. 


The votes which Giblin is supposed to de- 
liver can hardly be delivered under existing 
conditions. The gang which he leads is 
smaller than it once was, and it is a gang 
simply because it is against the machine on 
general principles. When Giblin becomes a 
machine man, he separates himself from his 
gang, because they are still anti-machinists, 
and that leads to the somewhat important 
question, was it worth while to turn down 


* Ald. Leary for Giblin ‘in order to get Gib- 


lin’s vote in addition to that of Leary, even 
though Leary should tamely decide that he 
would vote as Giblin voted. The move made 
Thursday in behalf of Conry and Giblin 
as good as settles the contest for congress, 
for Leary has a host of friends in every 
ward of the 9th district who will resent his 
treatment. 


Where Will He Put Up? 


Where will former Mayor Fitzgerald, on 
his arrival in New York next Monday, put 
up in that city? Although his wife will re- 
turn with him from Europe it is reported 
that she may come to Boston at once while 
the ex-mayor remains in New York for at 
least a day to talk with close political 
friends from Boston and avoid the rush of 
the still loyal. Should that happen, he may 
put up at the Catholic club, which is now 
becoming very popular with politicians from 
Boston who are eligible for the hospitalities 
of that comfortable and inviting estab- 
lishment. Chairman White of the kitchen 
cabinet invariably puts up at the Catholic 
club when he is in New York, for he is a 
member there and believes that it is his 
duty, now that he holds high official posi- 
tion, to give it his moral and substantial 
support whenever possible. Other city hall 
officials are beginning to learn that the Cath- 
Olic club of New York is a very attractive 
institution, and one of the stories told yes- 
terday was that Bath Ambassador Maccabe 
and Asst. Supt. Mullen of the supply depart- 
ment would be listed there next week while 
in New York on business connected with the 
municipality. 
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Without Brass Bands. 


The practice of ousting city employes with 
brass bands and reinstating them without the 
slightest noise continues with enthusiasm. 
‘he latest man to get back into the game is 
Foreman Maguire of Hast Boston. He was 
put out with loud reverberations some 
months ago, although a great deal of re- 
gret was expressed by those who knew 
him and who felt that he was a better fore- 
man than the most. When ‘“Bert’’ Wheeler 
was superiniendent of streets, Maguire fell 
under the ban, but at other times he has 


speaker on the subject of playgrounds. 


seemed to be all right. However, Hibbard 
ordered that he go, and he went. Now he is 
in the service once more, and it is probable 
that the new foreman, Owens, will be re- 
moved without much noise to some other 
district. 


How to Cut Payrolls. 


The Dorchester district contains more 
dwellers than any of the cities of the com- 
monwealth except less than a dozen of the 
largest. The Dorchester district consists of 
wards 16, 20 and 24, and two of those wards 
would each make a very respectable city, in 
area and population. And yet, at the pres- 
ent time the number of inspectors assigned 
to the Dorchester district for the purpose 
of seeing that the ashes and garbage are 
taken care of, is just four. Naturally there 
is a lot of kicking over the fact that the 
inspection service is poor, and the kicking 
increases, rather than diminishes. 

The garbage contract this year was given 
to a railroad man, who is not doing the work 
but who has turned it over to somebody else. 
By and by there will be trouble in the Dor- 
chester district. If the high priced students 
could be ousted, the inspectors’ force would 
not have to be reduced to the danger point, 
in order to make the payrolls look small. 


After the Organization? 


This paper last week called attention to 
the fact that, in all probability, those who 
believe in the present administration and 
that it should have a monument of some 
kind, in the form of a successor who can 
be trusted to carry out the policies of the 
administration, whatever they may be, 
would do something definite along those 
lines, and it was suggested, also, that it 
was up to Sec. White to do his full share 
in the great work as the actual representa- 
tive and embodiment of the administration 
and its policies, whatever they may be. 

It is possible to state today, on the very 
highest political authority, that in due sea- 
son an attempt will be made to capture 
the republican city organization in order 
that the organization, whatever it may 
be worth politically after the blows which 
it has suffered since Jan. 6, may be used to 
perpetuate the policies and _ principles, 
whatever they may be, of the first really 
non-partisan administration that has ever 
come to the attention of the Boston health 
board. 


They Are Reaching Forth. 


Already the skilful strategists of the 
mayor’s office are reaching forth to pluck 
here and there somebody who needs_ the 
money and who can be used for the pur- 
pose of taking full control at the proper 
time of certain ward machines which are 
essential to success if the administration’s 
policies, whatever they may be, are to be 
fittingly commemorated and followed up in 
the future. 

Although there are republicans of prom- 
inence in this city who say that Mayor Hib- 
bard is seeking a second term, and that the 
quiet work of getting hold of the machine is 
due to a desire on his part to confer the 
benefit of his administration upon the tax- 
payers of Boston for two years longer after 
his present term expires, those who make 
that statement are ignoring the plain state- 
ment and promise—if that is the proper 
word—that he will not, under any circum- 
stances, be a candidate for renomination 
and re-election. 

Is Graves in Line? 


Some of. those who don’t like Pres. 
Graves’ of the republican city committee 
and who are trying to injure him politically 
in his own ward, are saying that he and 
the mayor are drawing closer together, and 
the intimation is given that in due season 
Pres. Graves will be rewarded for his sup- 
port of the mayor last year and his splen- 
did work in his behalf. That is rank injus- 
tice to Pres. Graves. He and the mayor 
are personally friendly. They are in the 
same line of business, although as a sar- 
torial artist Pres. Graves has a slight ad- 
vantage and a greater prestige; they belong 
to the same great fraternal order, and per- 
sonally they have much in common, al- 
though Pres. Graves, as yet, is not a public 
It is 
true that Mayor Hibbard has carefully and 
almost ostentatiously refrained from giving 
any recognition to Pres. Graves, and went 
out of town in his hunt for candidates for 
offices which might have been filled most 
acceptably and intelligently by men _ of 


Pres. Graves’ high type. But Pres. Graves 
asked for nothing, and he got what he asked 
for. He has not been asked to deliver the 
republican machine, or any part of it, to the 
present administration, and the administra- 
tion will get no more than it has asked for, 
as far as Pres. Graves is concerned. 

On the other hand, it is different with 
Herman Hormel, the tireless and astute 
secretary of the republican city committee. 
He was booked for secretary to Mayor Hib- 
bard, and withdrew voluntarily and with- 
out the slightest sign of disappointment 
when he learned that Mr. White was seek- 
ing the position. Something, of course, was 
and is due to Sec. Hormel for his prompt 
self-effacement, but he asks for nothing, ex- 
pects nothing and is getting a combination 
of what he asks for and expects. 

Will he deliver Ward 14 to the adminis- 
tration, for use next year? There are no 
exterior signs to that effect, and yet, just as 
he abandoned his equitable claim on the 
secretaryship, so he may say to the admin- 
istration, “‘Here is the Ward 14 machine; 
take it and use it.’’ But thus far that ac- 
tion on his part does not seem probable. 


John Is Coming Home. 


John F. Fitzgerald returns from FHurope 
next Monday, docking himself in New York 
and getting back to Boston as fast as he 
ean. For that reason, business in New York 
will not be suspended, and it will not be 
much of a holiday in the metropolis. A 
lot of newspaper men and some politicians 


‘will go to New York—the newspaper men to 


ask questions and the politicians to answer 
others put by Fitzgerald. It is true that 
somebody has made a mess of the anti- 
Keliher fight in the ninth district, and the 
mayor won’t be afraid to say things when 
he finds out what caused all the trouble. 

The tip has gone forth to certain ward 
“eaptains,’’ who are not leaders, not to com- 
mit themselves to Keliher until Fitzgerald 
comes back. The tip comes from Ward 8, 
and some of the ward leaders are saying 
right out loud that there will be money 
enough forthcoming to swamp Keliher when 
it gets right down to cards, and it is found 
that Keliher has a commanding lead for 
renomination. However, in order to spend 
money, somebody must’ provide it, and 
there is likely to be some discussion as to 
who shall be the providers. Today, accord- 
ing to James H. Doyle and every other care- 
ful observer of conditions in the district, 
Conry is beaten badly. The primaries are 
only a little over a week away. If Keliher is 
beaten in the primaries, it will be known 
that the beating cost somebody a lot of 
money. And whoever spends much money 
nowadays, on a hope that it will come back 
when administrations change next time is 
making a great mistake. Mr. Fitzgerald 
may not know it, but some of his friends 
do. He can never be mayor of B5dston again, 
and he is getting: further and further away 
from it every day. 


Need of School Reform In Boston. 


With all due respect to the errors of Moses 
and the political sins of John F. Fitzgerald 
they are not to be compared to the bluder- 
ing manner in which the schools of Boston 
are being handled. 

There are over 2000 little tots walking the 
streets of Boston for want of a place to go 
to school and all through the political blun- 
dering that -has been going on for several 
years in regard to the schools of Boston. 

So as to make places for republican poli- 
ticians a few years ago the old school board 
was abolished and a school house commis- 
sion was created, and the very first thing 
ihat wise Mayor Hart did was to appoint 
his nephew on the job. The idea was to 
take the schools out of politics, according 
to the Harvard college bosses, who appear 
to be running the Boston schools, but it is 
getting worse and worse, as this week’s ex- 
hibition of negligence goes to show. 

Had this condition of affairs happened 
under Fitzgerald there would have an in- 
dignation meeting, and all the ‘‘non-parti- 
sans’ from Henry Cabot Lodge down to 


- George A. Hibbard would be found second- 


ing the resolutions of condemnation, or they 
might be even heard suggesting that the 
district attorney look into the matter and 
see if it is not almost criminal negligence. 

~4 
Zetterman Declares Himself. 


Councilman Axel E. Zetterman of Ward 25 
reports that he never had any intention of 
running for representative this year as he 
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feels that Reps. Hewitt and Abbott are en- 
titled to a second term. He is out for the 
council again and expects a large vote in 
return for his hard work for local improve- 
ments, such as Allston street, the North 
Brighton playground and other projects which 
he successfully carried through. Zetterman 
is able and takes his work seriously which 
is more than can be said of many members 
of the council. 


FALL RIVER. 


10th District Contest. id 


The democratic city committee has started 
the ball rolling for the state campaign. A 
meeting was held Tuesday night when it 
was decided that the time for filing names 
of candidates and lists of delegates would 
expire on Tuesday, September 15 at 9 o’clock. 
The contest in the 10th district, the only 
one in the city in which the-democrats have 
a look-in promises to be a hard one. Rep. 
Joseph Parks has started his campaign ear- 
ly and already has the windows of different 
stores plastered with his picture. Last year 
he had a narrow escape from defeat at the 
hands of Ald. Edward F. Harrington. Ald. 
Harrington is a candidate again this year 
and his friends intend to work harder for 
his success. Rep. Francis J. Fennelly, one 
of the most popular men that has ever rep- 
resented the 10th Bristol district in the low- 
er branch of the state government, will seek 
a renomination and the good work that he 
has done for his constituency will no doubt 
stand him in good stead. Nevertheless Rep. 
Fenneliy realizes that he has a good fight on 
his hands and he will be busy from now on 
until after the caucuses are over. 


The Mayorality Situation. 


The pols of the town are wondering just 
what there is to the reported candidacy of 
Ald. Eugene E. Sullivan of Ward 1 for the 
nomination for mayor in opposition to Mayor 
Coughlin. The latter has not yet definitely 
announced that he will be a candidate for 
renomination, but it is pretty sure betting 
that he will again seek the suffrages of the 
voters of the city for a re-election to the 
position which he has ably filled for two 
terms, the last term despite most embarrass- 
ing conditions for a chief executive of a city 
the size of Fall River. It is hinted in cer- 
tain circles that Ald. Sullivan will not op- 
pose Mayor Coughlin at the caucuses, but 
run as an “independent citizens’ ’”’ candidate 
at the polls. Along with this it is hinted that 
his ambition to be mayor of the town is be- 
ing coddled by certain republicans, who see 
that this is the only way to bring about the 
downfall of the present mayor. ‘There is 
no question but what a certain coterie are. 
after Mayor Coughlin’s scalp and it remains 
to be seen what will be the outcome. 


Blue-Stocking Candidate. 


The appearance of Israel Brayton in the 
field in the 11th district has caused a more 
or less perturbed feeling among present in- 
cumbents. Brayton belongs to what is known 
as the blue-stocking crowd and there are 
many of them in the district. The pols fig- 
ure that he will make in-roads upon the vote- 
getting ability of Rep. Isaac Willets, but 
lke is a fighter and he will leave no stone 
unturned to bring about his return to the 
legislature. As a member of the commit- 
tee on cities Rep. Willets has done very good 
work, not only for the constituents of his dis- 
trict, but also for the city at large. 


The Contagious Hospital. 


The row about the- contagious hospital is 
still in the air. A partial hearing was given 
by Justice Hammond of the supreme court 
in Boston last Saturday and he decided to 
hear the full facts of the case at a hearing 
to be held Friday of this week. Opponents to 
Mayor Coughlin are trying to make capital 
out of the award of this contract and there 
is a feeling among a large portion of citi- 
zens that the mayor made a mistake in 
awarding the contract as he did. 


LAWRENCE. 


Mayor Kane’s Decision. 
The decision of Mayor Kane not to be a 


candidate for a fourth term as 
mayor is still fermenting in the 
democratic mayoralty pan like a_ lively 


yeast germ.. Each day for a week now it 
has been the means of bringing forth a new 
aspirant for his place as the leader on the 


Democratic municipal ticket. Up to date 
there are at least seven men who are real, 
bona fide candidates for the nomination, with 
several others who are in a most receptive 
mood ready and almost anxious to be called 
upon to lead the party. The openly an- 
nounced and unafraid candidates include Paul 
Hannagna, ex-superintendent of _ streets; 
Alderman Garvey, ex-Ald. Cronin, and John 
J. Hurley, a popular young real estate dealer. 
Men who have really been warmly urged by 
numerous citizens to enter the contest are 
Dr. W. J. Sullivan, ex-Senator Flynn, At- 
torney A. X. Dooley and Alderman Breen. ° 


Its Inside History. 


The inside history of Mayor Kane’s unex- 
pected decision not to be a candidate for a 
fourth term has not yet been printed. It 
was well known that up to a few weeks ago 
he warmly cherished the idea that the call 
was plain and the way clear for him. to get 
a fourth nomination and election as mayor. 
But several happenings during the late spring 
and early part of the summer rather shook 
his confidence in his star. The fact that a 
close friend who had been with him in all 
his political battles for the past twenty years 
had come out against him and was unmerci- 
fully flaying him to all their mutual friends 
shook his nerve considerably. To find out 
just how he stood he recently sent out one 
of his friends to whom he has given a minor 
municipal office on a pulse touching expe- 
dition. For a week that official went about 
in ail parts of the city sounding various men 
on their real attitude towards a fourth term 
for Kane. His reports were so disconcerting 
and discouraging that on their receipt Kane 
went at once to a newspaper office and gave 
out a positive statement that he would not 
be a candidate for a fourth term. In every 
way this was the wisest think for Kane to 
do. He could have secured the Democratic 
nomination but it would have been a bitter 
as well as a barren victory. He would have 
been beaten badly at the election even by 
“Billy’? White, the partyless candidate, who 
gave him such a scare last year. To have 
faced such a defeat was too much for Kane’s 
nerve. His cautious nature saved him thai 
humiliation. Now in a few years he may 
come up again as the man who knew when 
he had enough and when it was time to quit. 


The Leading Candidates. 


the numerous avowed candidates for 
the democratic mayoralty nomination Garvey, 
Hannagan and Cronin may be said to be the 
leaders. Their claim to this title may easily 
be changed or clinched as matters develop 
from day to day. But at present they are 
to the fore. The strength of Ald. Garvey, or 
much of it, may be said to lie in various 
well-organized bodies. That of ex-Superin- 
tendent Hannagan may be said to lie in his 
popularity with many old and young citi- 
zens and the strength of the feeling that 
may be aroused by the crusade that he says 
he will make against the combine that now 
controls at city hall. Hx-Alderman Cronin’s 
strength may be in the younger portion of 
the democracy or on the issue of the sixth 
ward, his native ward standing solidly by 
him. If ex-Sen. Flynn should decide to go 
into the contest, or if Dr. W. J. Sullivan 
should think now was the time to garner 
some of the great strength which is un- 
doubtedly his among the more conservative 
democratic voters, then a different complex- 
ion might have to be put on the prospects 
of all the present leaders. It is a pretty 
situation as it stands with Citizen White 
looking on interestedly but not idly. 


MALDEN. 


Butler’s Resignation. 


Chairman Ernest S. Butler’s resignation 
as an official and a member of the Malden 
school board was the culmination of trou- 
ble which has been brewing on that board 
for several months, and other resignations 
are expected in the immediate future if the 
other members who took sides with Butler 
keep their word. Though Butler’s resigna- 
tion was no surprise, his closest friends 
were somewhat surprised that he was the 
first to get out, but he was so tired of lis- 
tening to’a continual harangue by certain 
other members of the board, and their de- 
termination to blame him for certain things 
in connection with the building of the new 
addition to the high school building caused 
him so much worriment that he felt that 
it was high time for him to quit the school 
board. By Butler’s resignation the city has 


lost an efficient school department official 
and those familiar with the situation which 
exists in the school board regret that the 
chronic kickers of that board were not the 
first to quit. Though every attempt is made 
in Malden to keep the schools out of poli- 
tics, the voters have succeeded annually in 
electing to that board the greatest aggre- 
gation of dyspeptics that ever sat together 
to transact something they knew nothing 
about. 


Church Rallies. 


Wilmot R. Evans, Jr., of Everett, who is 
Rep. Charles L. Davenport’s opponent for 
the republican senatorial nomination in the 
4th Middlesex district, which comprises 
Melrose, Malden and Everett, has origin- 
ated an unique way of.reaching the church 
people in his campaign by delivering illus- 
trated lectures upon some topic of interest 
foreign to politics. During the early part 
of this week he made a hit at the parish 
house of the St. Luke’s church in Linden, 
which is Ward 6 of Malden, by addressing 
the St. Luke’s men’s club upon ‘“Japan,’’ il- 
lustrated by stereopticon views. In addition 
to making his hit as a lecturer upon the 
land of the Japs, Almost Senator Evans 
then held a rousing reception, shook hands 
with all the voters present and then was in- 
troduced to the ladies. All in all, it was 
the success of the season at Linden from 
a social standpoint. 


Representative Candidates. 


Malden’s republican city machine is bad- 
ly mixed up over the representative fight 
in that city for the three places on the 
ticket. The city machine picked three 
strong candidates for the house—Chairman 
William Niedner of the board of aldermen, 


Gen. Manager A. E. Bliss of the Malden 
electric company, and ex-hep. Thomas P. 
Riley, democrat. The understanding was 


that there would be no opposition to that 
slate, but when the nomination paeprs were 
filed, the Ward 3 end of the republican ma- 
chine put Lynde Sullivan into the fight, and 
William G. Chapman of Ward 5 went in as 
an anti-organization man. Sullivan and 
Chapman are strong candidates and the in- 
dications are that unless the city commit- 
tee keeps its hands off, they will run as 
independent republicans at the polls. The 
entrance into the fight of the Wards 3 and 
5 men will have a great tendency to aid 
Rep. Riley at the polls for re-election, many 
republicans say, regardless of the fact that 
the republican vote in Malden this year 
promises to be a record breaker. 


Would Succeed Welsh. 


Michael Welsh’s resignation as a member 
of the board of registrars of voters was a 
surprise at city hall this week, but scarce- 
ly had he handed his resignation to the 
mayor before there were at least two doz- 
en applicants for the place. Mr. Welsh, who 
is a democrat, has held the position for 
years and ranks second only to City Clerk 
Holden in his knowledge of the _ election 
laws. Though the resigning member resides 
in Ward 3, pressure will be brought to bear 
to have his successor from one of the two 
democratic strongholds, Ward 2 or 4. 

A contest for the state convention dele- 
gations will take place in every one of the 
seven wards in the city. Luce has pledged 
delegations in every ward, Frothingham has 
pledged tickets in Wards 3, 4, 5, 6 and 7, 
while Cole has a pledged delegation in Ward 
4. In Wards 1, 2 and 6 there are unpledged 
delegations. In the senatorial fight between 
Davenport of Malden and Evans of Everett, 
there are dual delegations in all the wards 
but Ward 2, where there is an unpledged 
ticket, and in Ward 7, Davenport’s home 
ward, where there will be no opposition to 
the Davenport ticket. 


White-Washing Commission. 


Malden’s common council Tuesday night 
passed an order providing for the appoint- 
ment of a finance commission to consist of 
the: mayor, two aldermen, two councilman, 
two school committeemen and seven citi- 
zens, but there is every indication that the 
aldermen will not concur in the passage of 
that order, which is the most _ ridiculous 
drafted in city hall for years. The order pro- 
vides for the appointment of a  ‘“white- 
wash’”’ commission to investigate the city’s 
financial condition, make certain recommen- 
dations, but no criticsms. Whoever was 
guilty of tacking on the “no criticisms” 
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clause to the order is certainly afraid of 
something and if there is a “nigger in the 
wood-pile,”’ he should be pulled out. The 
order was presented in the common council 
by Coun. William H. Hastings of Ward 5 
after a communication from the mayor was 
read calling the city council’s attention to 
the city’s financial condition and recom- 
mending the appointment of a finance com- 
mission. Those who know say that the may- 
or himself conceived the idea of a finance 
commission and then submitted it to the 
city’s law department for approval. The 
head of the law department, City Solicitor 
Boutwell, is away on his vacation and his 
partner, Coun. Hastings, who is acting city 
solicitor, presented the order. If a commis- 
'sion appointed to investigate the city’s way 
of doing business is not allowed to criticise, 
many of Malden’s students of municipal af- 
fairs see no reason why a commission 
should be appointed, and those same stu- 
dents say that by selecting seven of the 
members of the commission from the city 
government and school board, the commis- 
sion will become a ‘white-wash’’ commis- 
sion. If the mayor is sincere in his desire 
to investigate the city’s financial condition, 
even hs closest followers say that he should 
have a free hand to select his own commis- 
sion and then he should pick men who 
know something and who will be allowed to 
criticise. Boston’s finance commission would 
never have made any headway into the 
city’s business unless such men as Mat- 
thews, Crocker and Sullivan were on the 
board. ; 
SALEM. 

Sheedy for Senate. 

The name of Lawyer John H. Sheedy is 
being talked up by the democrats as a can- 
didate for senator in the 2nd Essex district 
and it is agreed by both republicans and 
democrats that he would prove a strong op- 
ponent to ex-Ald. Clifford E. Bray of 
Beverly who will be the republican nominee. 
Mr. Sheedy was at one time candidate for 
the house and came within a very few votes 
of being elected; he also was a candidate for 
mayor on the citizens non-partisan  ti«ket 
and is favorably known in his_ profession 
throughout the county. 


Coolidge for Register. 


-Hon. William W. Coolidge returned to 
town yesterday from his annual vacation 
when asked if he were to enter the contest 
against Jeremiah T. Mahoney, register of 
the probate, for the republican nomina- 
tion he informed his friends that he was 
looking over the field and would come to a 
decision within one week. Practical Politics 
was first to mention that Mr. Coolidge had 
any such ambition. 


Representative Candidates. 


In the seventeenth district E. Howard Per- 
ley and Wm. E. Heffernan have withdrawn 
from the contest for the republican nomina- 
tion. This leaves the fight between Charles 
E. Ebsen and Counc. John M. Wilson. It jis 
generally believed that Mr. Wilson will 
shortly withdraw, leaving Mr. Ebsen unop- 
posed for the nomination. On the democra- 
tic side Ald. Wm. H. Colbert and James F. 
Dean have stated that they are not candi- 
dates for the nomination, and John F. Mc- 
Kenna of Ward 2 has announced himself a 
candidate and claims that Ward 2 is entitled 
to the nominee this year. Counc. Chas. J. 
Collins of Ward 1 has been in the field from 
the first. This makes rather a split in the 
democratic ranks, Mr. McKenna ‘having been 
for the past nine years the leading supporter 
in his ward of the late Rep. Thomas L. Davis, 
and Mr. Collins has been similar in Ward 1, 
and chairman of the Davis campaign com- 
mittee during all the years the late Mr. 
Davis ran as well. It is believed the con- 
test will be close. 

In the 18th district Rep. William T. Jef- 
frey will be the republican nominee 
_Coune. John J. Hurley will be his democratic 
opponent. It will be a landslide for the 
present incumbent. 

In the 19th district Rep. Robert E. Pollock 
will be unopposed for renomination and 
James F. Welch will probably be the demo- 
eratic nominee as he was last year. It looks 
very much like “Bob’’ for another year, at 
the completion of which he will be a candi- 
rate for mayor and will have the support 
of Hon. John F. Hurley, who it is understood, 


hill. 


electricity. 
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- MERCANTILE AFFAIRS. — - 


This Committee, as Usual, Had Many Important Matters Before it During 
the Session of 1908—Big Step Forward Towards Freeing Boston’s 
Streets of Wires—The Cambridge Conduit Bill. 


Perhaps the most important bill reported 
by the committee on mercantile affairs 
which was enacted into law (Chapter 347 of 
the Acts of 1908), was that, applying to the 
city of Boston, the purpose of which is 
described in section 4: 

“Section 4. It is the purpose of this act 
to cause the removal of certain wires, ca- 
bles, conductors and poles or structures from 
twenty miles of streets in addition to the 
streets prescribed under authority of said 
chapters, and all the terms, conditions, pro- 
visions, requirements, powers, restrictions 
and exemptions of the said acts not incon- 
sistent herewith are hereby extended to and 
made a part of this act.” 

This is an act amending previous acts, 
providing for the gradual freeing of the 
streets from wires and other conductors of 
Progress has been slow because 
leakage of the precious current is costly, 
and the difficulties in the development of 
the conduit system have been enormous. 
It is not alone the initial cost of burying 
wires that has been so long a deterrent. 

The act provides: . 

“Section 1. In the month of January in the 
year nineteen hundred and ten, and in the 
month of January in each year thereafter 
to and including the year nineteen hundred 
and nineteen, the commissioner of wires in 
the city of Boston shall prescribe, and give 
public notice thereof as required in section 
two of chapter four hundred and fifty-four 
of the acts of the year eighteen hundred and 
ninety-four, not more than two miles of 
streets, avenues or highways or parts there- 
of in said city outside of the sections of the 
city already prescribed under the authority of 
said chapter four hundred and fifty-four, 
and of chapter two hundred and forty-nine 
of the acts of the year eighteen hundred and 
ninety-eight, within which parts of streets, 
avenues, or highways all wires, cables and 
conductors, except feed and return wires 
of street railways placed or carried in .or 
upon subways, tunnels or elevated structures, 
and except such other wires as are also ex- 
cepted in said chapter four hundred and 
fifty-four, shall, during that calendar year 
be removed or placed underground, and said 
commissioner of wires shall cause the own- 
ers or users of such wires, cables and con- 
ductors to remove or place them under- 
ground, and also to remove any poles or 
structures in such prescribed parts of said 
streets, avenues or highways.used to sup- 
port such wires, cables or conductors, ex- 
cept posts used exclusively for the support 
of fire alarm and police signal boxes,’ and 
such poles or posts as are also excepted in 
said chapter four hundred and fifty-four, 
and except when in the judgment of said 
commissioner it is impracticable or inexpedi- 
ent to remove such wires, cables, conductors, 
poles or structures. 

“Section 2. Wherever compliance with the 
order or grant of the said commissioner un- 
der authority of this act or of prior acts 
has deprived or shall deprive the owners 
or users of wires, cables, conductors, poles 
or structures of necessary facilities for the 
distribution of their service from said pre- 
scribed streets to users in the vicinity of 
such streets, it shall be the duty of said 
commissioner, and he shall have the exclu- 
sive authority to give to the company owning 
or using such wires a writing specifying 
where such poles may be located in such 
streets in the vicinity of said prescribed 
streets as may in his judgment be necessary 
for the distribution of said service. Such 
writing shall also specify the kind of poles, 
the height at which and the places where 
the wires may be run, and shall be given 
only after a hearing before the commissioner 
in the same manner and after similar notice 
to abutters as are prescribed in chapter two 
hundred and thirty-seven of the acts of the 
year nineteen hundred and three. 


“Seetion 3. The commissioner of wires is 
hereby authorized to make such rules and 
regulations relating to the: installation of 


overhead and underground wires, cables, con- 
ductors and appliauces as may be reasonably 
necessary for the purposes of safety. 


will attempt to succeed Rep. Pollock on Of Fase inventory »Appralsals 


In response to the special message of Act.- 


Gov. Draper the legislature passed a resolve 
providing for an inventory and appraisal of 
the property of the New England Telephone 
and Telegraph Co., especially that part of 
the property which is within the common- 
wealth, by the highway commission. De- 
spite the fact that the expenses for this in- 
ventory are levied on the corporation (total 
expenses are limited to $30,000), some of the 
members invited ridicule upon themselves 
by holding up the resolve temporarily. 


Municipal Conduits. 


One of the most important matters referred 
to the committee on mercantile affairs was 
that relating to municipal conduits, embodied 
in the bills presented on petitions of Mayor 
Walter C. Wardwell of Cambridge. 

One (House’ 705) was a general bill, and 
would have authorized any city of less than 
200,000 inhabitants, or town, ‘‘to construct, 
maintain, purchase, operate and lease con- 
duits and the connected structures for elec- 
trical wires, cables and conductors.” 

The special bill related alone to Cambridge. 

The municipal conduit issue comes up year 
after year, pushed by Cambridge represen- 
tatives mainly, and owes its importance to 
their importunity. 

Of course each bill was given ‘“‘leave to 
withdraw’ by the committee, no new rea- 
sons being advanced for such legislation, but 
the feature of the campaign this year was 
the substitution, in the house, of the Cam- 
bridge special bill for the adverse report. 

After a contest in the senate, which lasted 
nearly a month, the upper branch finally re- 
jected the measure, with that conservatism 
which is expected of the higher chamber, de- 
spite the able championship of the bill by 
Sen. Thorndike Spalding. The radical ac- 
tion by the house was not, after all, so 
much of a surprise as it might have been, 
for the truth is that an unusually large num- 
ber of committee reports were overturned in 
the lower branch, sometimes when the to- 
tal vote was far less than a quorum. Even 
in the closing days of the session, the at- 
tendance, especially in the mornings, was 
frequently less than 80 out of the 240. 


Cambridge Importunity. 


Cambridge will probably importune the in- 
coming legislature again, and for that rea- 
son it may be well to point out the far- 
reaching scope of these bills. 

The general bill provided that the city 
council, with the approval of the mayor of 
any city of less than 200,000 inhabitants (and 
that means any except Boston), or the se- 
lectmen of any town, might at any time, 
on their own motion or on petition of 10 
voters, give a public hearing on the ac- 
ceptance of the act, and then submit it to 
the voters at the next city or town election. 
If a majority of the voters at a city election 
voted in favor, and this was ratified by a 
two-thirds vote of the council, and approved 
by the mayor, or if, in a town, three-fourths 
of the voters voted in favor, the act would 
become operative. 

Thus the city or town would be started in 
the municipal conduit business, and could 
build or acquire a system and compel all 
wire using companies, except trolley systems 
and long distance telephones, to rent the 
city’s conduits at $350 per mile, annually, for 
each two and a half or three inch conduit. 

For ‘the general bill there seemed to be no 
demand, and the only reason for its intro- 
duction was the hope of the Cambridge men 
to catch votes. The Cambridge bill was 
framed on the same lines, and would have 
plunged the city into heavy debt for ‘‘Con- 
duit Loan Bonds,’’ ‘‘in excess of the limit of 
indebtedness allowed by law.’’ 

There are two profound, fundamental ob- 
jections to these bills, neither of which has 
ever been met: 

First—Experiments by cities in private 
business almost invariably prove disastrous- 
ly expensive, and generally impracticable. 

Secondly—Expert electricians say that high 
and low tension wires in the same conduit 
cannot be maintained. ; / 
Telephone Numbers. 


One of the bills which to some bore a re- 
(Continued on Page 664.) 
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PRACTICAL POLITICS. 


HON. HENRY CABOT LODGE. 


Career of The Senior Senator Has Reflected Honor Upon Massachusetts 
and Upon Himself —-A Statesman and a Scholar. 


Sen. Henry Cabot Lodge has long been 
known as “The scholar in politics’ and for 
the last decade has been regarded as probab- 
ly the foremost statesman in the United 
States senate. In the cabinets of either 
~ Mckinley or Roosevelt he could ‘have had 
almost any chair he might have chosen, but 
he has preferred to serve the state of Massa - 
chusetts and the nation, in the upper house 
of congress, where unless a man’s genius 
and talent shines resplendent, he may at- 
tract little of the attention of the country 
at large, except perhaps as a vulgar multi- 
millionaire. 

Massachusetts was first proud of her sen- 
ator because of his fame as a scholar. It 
was rare to find in combination such high 
literary endowments and such a genius for 
practical politics. Of late years, in his bril- 
liant achievements in foreign affairs especial- 
ly, but also, and notably, in guiding the do- 
mestic policies of the nation, many people 
have almost forgotten his laurels as a histo- 
rian, and the degrees conferred on him by a 
number of universities. 

But it was through the profound study 
and preparation for the important historical 
and biographical works of which he is the 
author, that he became so well equipped, by 
his thorough knowledge of history, his fa- 
miliarity with legislation and the thoughts 
and methods of the great men of the past, 
for taking the high place among the leaders 
of the nation, now accorded him by men of 
all parties. 

It is dificult to write an epitomized bio- 
graphy of a man so versatile, and possessed 
of so long and transcendently brilliant a 
career. 

Born in Nahant, May 12, 1850, and educated 
in private schools, and at Harvard, from 
which he graduated in 1871, he stepped at 
once into literary work, and soon became 
editor of the North American Review, in 
company with Henry Adams. 

He took an active interest in politics. but 
it was not till 1879 that he ran for office, 
when he was elected to the lower branch of 
the legislature, and re-elected the next year. 

It is interesting to note, that at this point 
in his career he met with a series of defeats 
which would have daunted a less aggressive 
personality, and shelved him for good, so 
far as politics is concerned. He was de- 
feated for the state senate in 1881, and in 
1882 got an even worse black eye, being de- 
feated for the republican nomination to con- 
gress, although as he was serving his third 
term on the state committee, and had held 
the chairmanship of the finance committee, 
and been sent to the national convention of 
1880, it might naturally have been expected 
that he would have had the full strength of 
the party ‘‘machine”’ with him and all that 
that conveyed. 

In 1883 he won his first great success, when 
as chairman of the state committee he form- 
ulated the plan of campaign which brought 
about the defeat of Gov. Butler, and the 
election of George D. Robinson in Butler’s 
place. 

Yet this hardly palliated his bitter disap- 
pointment in 1884, when although he was 
given a unanimous nomination. by his party, 
to congress, he was defeated for election by 
a small majority. 

In this year he had been elected delegate- 
at-large to the national convention, and had 
become nationally prominent as the leader 
of the opposition to James G. Blaine. 

In 1886, Lodge was first elected to congress, 
and thereupon entered upon that career of 
continuous and ever more glorious service 
of his state, at Washington, which bids fair 
never to be interrupted till death. 

It was during these years of-hard fighting 
that Lodge wrote a number of important es- 
says on literary, social, and political ques- 
tions, notably the lives of Hamilton and 
Webster, for the ‘American Statesmen Se- 
ries.”’ In his essay on colonialism he struck 
the keynote of that policy for robust Ameri- 
canism in thought and action which after- 
ward expanded into what his enemies stig- 
matized as “imperialism.” 

Tt was, however, his earliest published 
monograph entitled “land and Law of the 
Anglo-Saxons.’’ which won for him his Ph. D. 
from Harvard, As an historical critic and 


authority and legal analyst his reputation 
early became established. His literary abil- 
ity is recognized here and abroad, and his 
numerous works bear strongest testimony 


thereto, ‘ 
In 1895, in conjunction with Theodore 
Roosevelt, he published ‘‘Hero Tales from 


American History,’’ and two years later he 
published ‘‘Certain Accepted Heroes’ and 
other essays. 

In 1898 his prolific pen turned out in two 
volumes ‘“‘The Story of the Revolution,’ and 
in 1899 ‘‘The Story of the Spanish War.” His 
literary work continues although now he 
takes life more leisurely. 

Among the degrees conferred on him by 
universities are:—Harvard, LL B., Ph. D., 
and LL D., from Williams, Clark and Yale. 

In congress Mr. Lodge early achieved prom- 
inence, and often found himself far in ad- 
vance of his party. As a member of the 
house committee of naval affairs in 1890 
he was one of the strongest advocates ot 
the modern battleship, although the craze 
was for monitors, or coast defence vessels. 
His facile pen is credited with the euphem- 
ism ‘‘sea-going coastwise war vessels,’’ when 
the appropriations for the Oregon, Massa- 
chusetts and Indiana were asked for, and in 
such guise the appropriations slid through 
for the ships which saved the day in the 
Spanish war. 

His aggressiveness and his keen sense of 
justice, in championing the so-called ‘‘force 
bill? 
nearly cost him his re-election. 

When Cong. Lodge became Sen. Lodge, be- 
ing elected Jan. 17, 18938, to succeed Sen. 
Dawes on the latter’s retirement, Theodore 
Roosevelt wrote this estimate of him.— 

“Mr. Lodge is a strong party man. He 
could not have risen to his present position 
had he not been. But some of the best ser- 
vice he has rendered has been on non-party 
questions. Too many public men are unable 
to consider even such matters as the reform 
of the civil service, the passage of an inter- 
national copyright bill, or the upholding and 
extension of the navy, save from a partisan 
standpoint but Mr. Lodge is incapable of 
taking such a position. He upholds the civil 
service law and shows himself to be perhaps 
its most effective champion under republi- 
can as well as under democratic administra- 
tions. No matter which party is adminis- 
tering the law, he can always be relied on 
strenuously to exert himself to see that am- 
ple means are provided for its administra- 
tion, and that its scope is extended as far as 
possible. 

“So in the navy. He champions it with 
equal zeai whether the head of the depart- 
ment be Whitney, Tracy or Herbert. If there 
are two questions which should appeal to 
every patriotic and intelligent American they 
are the purification of the civil service and 
the upbuiiding of a great navy, which shall 
place the United States in her proper position 
as a sea-power; and there are very few of 
our public men indeed whose attitude upon 
these questions has been always both so in- 
telligent and so sincerely patriotic as Mr. 
Lodge’s. Moreover, it should not be forgot- 
ten that he was one of three or four men 
who did most to secure the passage of the 
international copyright law. Yet during these 
years of exciting and surprising political 
work at the national capital he found time to 
write a life of Washington which at once 
took its place among the few standard biog- 
raphies of American statesmen. 

“Mr. Lodge is a telling speaker, both on 
the stump and in the halls of the national 
legislature. He is a good parliamentarian, 
and a hard-working committeeman. He 
has proved his worth not merely in helping 
lead in opposition, but in constructive work 
when his party was in power. Very few pub- 
licists rank with him as a writer upon po- 
litical and historical questions, both of the 
past and the present. Somewhere, Pliny the 
Younger, says: ‘Equidene beatos puto, qui- 
bus deorum munere datum est, aut facere 
scribenda, aut legenda scribue; beatissimos 
vero quibus utrumque.’ It has been Mr. 
Lodge’s good fortune both to do deeds that 
are worth recording, and to write books that 
are worth reading.’’ 

Of Sen. Lodge it might be written with 


to secure honest voting in the South 


quite as much truth and significance as of 
Cleveland, that a host ‘‘love him for the ene- 
mies he has made.” He has not hesitated to 
make enemies when a policy or principle was 
at stake. From the time when he antago- 
nized even the mighty Mark Hanna, by writ- 
ing the word “gold” in the 1896 platform 
for which service to the party and nation 
he was presented with a gold box at a func- 
tion in Washington by Sen. Chandler, down 
to the recent days of Eugene N. Foss and 
“immediate revision of the tariff,’’ Sen. 
Lodge has stood sword in hand as the fight- 
er for his party in nation and state. 

His record as member of such important 
congressional committees as elections, naval 
affairs, immigration and foreign relations, is 
illumined with many akle speeches and mem- 
orable -passages-at-arms, and he had a large 
share in shaping of legislation pertaining to 
the results of the Spanish war. 

From the time when he surprised even 


Sen. Hoar into turning over the appointment. 


of postmasters to the congressmen,—save in 
the democratic districts—down to the time of 
the last state convention, when on the con- 
troversy of the ‘‘pledged’’ or ‘‘unpledged’’ del- 
egates to Chicago he yielded the shadow 
while preserving the substance. Sen. Lodge 
has displayed a power of initiative, a fertili- 
ty of resource, an ingenuity in devising, that 
has been the marvel of his enemies and the 
delight of his friends. : 

At the end of his first decade in the senate, 
he had taken his place among the council of 
seven who were the real directors of events, 
—Allison, Aldrich, Spooner, Frye, Hale and 


Platt of Connecticut, and now of those who - 


survive, he tops them all. 

The reform of the consular service; the 
“educational ‘test’? immigration bill vetoed 
by Cleveland, but passed over the veto by 
the house, and in later years becoming law 
in amended form, making it harder for ‘‘un- 
desirable citizens’ to enter this country; the 
Philippine currency and tariff bills; and other 
important measures relating to our colonial 
possessions, are al] milestones in the coun- 
try’s progress carved and set up by Lodge. 
As a member of the committee on foreign re- 
lations, and really its ablest member, the 
control of treaties was long ago turned over 
to him. He achieved new distinction as a 
member of the tribunal to settle the Alaskan 
boundary question, winning a decision fav- 
orable to the United States. 

And Massachusetts and the nation will not 
cease to confer ever new honors on him. 


No Case Agaimst Ben Butler 


Notice is hereby given to the general 
public that the United States Attorney’s of- 
fice for the Southern District of New York 
has discovered that Gen. Ben Butler, who 
had a finger in the sometime unpleasantness 
between the states lying on either side of 
Mason and Dixon’s line, is dead. It may 
be stated also that it has been discovered 
that Ben Butler has been dead for some 
time. Here are the United States Attorney’s 
very words: 

“T hereby respectfully suggest to .the 
court that the defendant above named is 
and long has been deceased and that there- 
fore this case is abated.”’ 

The case so respectfully referred to was 
a little matter of the recovery of $100,000 
for alleged false imprisonment and is en- 


titled John H. Lester vs. Benjamin F, But-’ 


ler. It was begun in April, 1878, but noth- 
ing was done until 1881, when the plain- 
tiff’s attorney called at the United States 
Attorney’s office to say that the plaintiff 
“had turned up unexpectedly” and was ready 
for the trial to proceed. The learned coun- 
sel apparently was accustomed to his client 
losing himself and ‘‘turning up unexpected- 
ly,’ since nothing more was done until De- 
cember, 1886, when the case was set for 
trial. The government was ready, but the 
elusive plaintiff was not and the case was 
marked off the term. 

Early in 1887 the plaintiff ‘turned up’”’ 
again and remained in evidence long enough 
for the case to come to trial. A verdict 
was returned for the defendant. But the 
plaintiff did other things unexpectedly be- 
sides ‘‘turning up,’’ and one thing pertinent 
to this case was to shuffle up the evidence 
and institute a second suit along lines 
similar to the first. This seemed to have 
exhausted him, as he promptly disappeared 
and so tar as this case is concerned ‘has 
never “turned up.’’ No trial has ever taken 
place, and now that Ben Butler is dead and 
has been dead for a long time it is not like- 
ly that any number of ‘“‘turnups” on the 
part of the plaintiff will materially flayor 


the stew. 
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PRACTICAL POLITICS. 


HON. WINTHROP MURRAY CRANE. 


The Bay State’s Junior Senator Is an Organizer of Men and Resources—- 


Has Become, in a Comparatively Few Years, a National Figure— 


Noted For His Kindliness and Many Charities. 


U. S. Sen. W. Murray Crane is a national 
figure. So highly esteemed and so well known 
is he from Maine to California that he could 
have had ‘the republican vice-presidential 
nomination at Chicago last June by simply 
turning his hand; and he has several times 
refused cabinet positions. Yet it is only 
since 1892 that he has been in politics, and 
even in this last 16 years he has never been 
known to make a public speech of any length. 

He must be, indeed, a remarkable man 
who can sway vast multitudes without that 
gift of oratory which in former generations 
was a sine qua non. . 

What started the people talking about 
W. Murray Crane years ago, first in his own 
state, and then in an ever widening sphere 
of acquaintance, was his kindliness, his ex- 
tensive charities and beneficences. It was 
only very gradually that his reputation 
spread, for he exemplified to a degree seldom 
equalled the Scriptural injunction regarding 
giving: “Let not thy left hand know what 
thy right hand doeth.”’ 

What attracted men of prominence to 
Crane was the genius he early displayed 
as a business man, as a man of large affairs, 
as a captain of industry, and above all as 
an organizer of men and of resources. To- 
day Senator Crane’s counsel and advice is 
sought by the leading men of his party and 
his word settles doubtful (points beyond 
number. He was importuned to run the 
Taft-Sherman campaign, as_ director-in- 
chief, and when he declined, the national 
republican executive committee right gladly 
accepted his assent to a proposition to take 
charge of affairs in New England. 

Sen. Crane comes of a family -which has 
been notable for nearly a century in the 
industrial development of western Massachu- 
setts. His grandfather, Zenas Crane, erect- 
ed the first paper mill west of the Connecti- 
cut river in 1801, at Dalton, henceforth to 
be the family seat. -At that time there were 
few factories of any kind in all America, 
and the 15 or 20 paper mills, all of small 
capacity, were located in eastern Massachu- 
setts, in Connecticult, Rhode Island and 
New York. Zenas Crane was not only an en- 
terprising and successful business man, but 
also a man of public affairs, being elected to 
Gov. Everett’s council. Sen. Crane’s father, 
Zenas M., enlarged the business and handed 
down his interest to his son, and today the 
Crane mills have a world-wide reputation. 
Z. M. Crane was elected to Gov. Andrew’s 
council and the oldest son, Z M., Jr., to 
Gov. Robinson’s council. 

W. Murray Crane was born in Dalton 
April 28, 1858, and was educated in the pub- 
lic schools and the academies of Wilbraham 
and Easthampton. At the age of 17 he 
donned overalls and began to pick over rags 
in one of his father’s mills, He learned the 
‘business from the bottom, working as an 
ordinary laborer for several years. Gradual 
promotions finally elevated him to the super- 
intendency of two of the four Crane mills 
on the Housatonic river and a partnership in 
the firm. 


A letter written by the late Sen. Dawes 
tells an interesting story of the feat by 
which W. Murray Crane, in 1879, then only 
26, represented the firm of which his father 
and uncle were controlling members, 
throughout the negotiations with the U. S. 
government which finally resulted in the 
award of the contract to the Crane mills 
for the paper upon which all the government 
bonds and currency are printed, a contract 
which has been awarded annually to the 
Cranes ever since, and in only two or three 
years have any competitors ventured to bid. 
It should be explained at this point that on 
his appointment to the senate, W. Murray 
Crane, in order to carry out the require- 
ment of the office, retired from his interests 
in the mills which sell to the government, 
turning cver everything to his son. 

Sen. Dawes’ letter tells how young Crane 
got the contract: ‘“‘The distinguishing char- 
acteristic of the paper upon which the bonds 
and currency of the United States is printed 
and which renders it next to impossible to 


counterfeit it, is the localizing of a distinc- 
tive fibre in the body of the paper, in such 
a manner that imitation is well-nigh out of 
the question. 

“It was supposed during ‘the civil war, 
and afterward that a Philadelphia mill alone 
possessed this art, and therefore the govern- 
ment had to pay them their own price. At 
one. time the secretary of the treasury was 
called before the committee of appropria- 
tions of the House for an explanation of 
this enormous outlay. He brought with him 
the Philadelphia proprietor of the house 
which had for a long time held this lucra- 
live monopoly. They both testified that this 
kind ot paper was indispensable to prevent 
counterfeiting, and that this firm alone in 
all the country Knew how to make it. There- 
upon the member of Congress from this 
district, who happened to be one of the com- 
mittee, confronted and astonished them with 
specimens of' manufacture by the Cranes 
having all the distinctive characteristics of 
that in use by the government. The result 
was a greatly reduced appropriation for that 
year and an advertisal for proposals for the 
next. Mr. Crane persuaded this father to 


perinit him to enter the list of bidders, and, 


was permitted to take entire charge of the 
enterprise. He went to Washington and 
made in person his sealed bid. On his way 
home something he heard in New York led 
him to conclude that to protect himself from 
sharp practices sometimes resorted to among 
bidders, it would be wise for him to return 
to Washington and put in a second bid a 
little lower than his first. His shrewdness 
and sagacity did not fail him in this, for 
when the bids were opened it appeared that 
while his bid was a little lower than the first 
bid of his competiter his second bid was also 
a little lower than a second one which he 
had suspected his competitor of having put 
in after he had left the city. So he won. 
Then commenced an attempt to deprive him 
of the contract by the old and experienced 
contractors who had been thus circumvent- 
ed, first on mere techinicalities, and failing 
in that, it was charged that he was a mere 
adventurer without experience or capital 
spfficient to justify intrusting this great and 
important interest of the government in such 
hands. The personal appearance of this 
smooth-faced young man in Washington 
served not a little to support this charge. 
Mr. Crane managed his own case before the 
department, with only such help as those in 
the city who knew him could render him. 
He did this with such skill, good judgment 
and honorable bearing that he convinced the 
department that such qualities, although in 
one so young, could be safely trusted. 

“This was the beginning of that great bus- 
iness of the Cranes in manufacturing bond 
and currency paper, not only for this gov- 
ernment, but also for other nations, and 
which has continued without interruption 
to the present time. Murray Crane has had 
special charge of all subsequent contracts 
with the government in which there never 
has been a hitch or complaint. Whatever 
political party has been in power he has 
been trusted, and now has the field for this 
work as completely as ever the Philadelphia 
parties did, not because the Cranes alone 
can do the work, but because it is not for 
the interest of the government to part com- 
pany with them. 

“Those who witnessed this early promise 
have watched with great interest all subse- 


‘quent developments’ of a remarkable busi- 


ness career, winning for itself that confi- 
dence and esteem which universally com- 
mands, and is now attracting so much special 
attention.”’ 

At this period, when the Dawes letter was 
written Mr. Crane was entering upon his 
first campaign for an elective office. A 
Pittsfield democrat wrote of him at the same 
time: 

“Mr. Crane is a sober, sweet Christian, 
gentleman; he is loyal, square and true, a 
man to pin one’s self to. He is sympathet- 
ic, generous, wholly without sham or osten- 
tation. And Mr. Crane is an extremely re- 


tiring and modest man, modest almost to 
a fault. He probably has not an enemy in 
the world, but scores of people realy love 
him for the man he is. Men nave perfect 
confidence in him, and so his advice is wide- 
lv sought. When he is in Pittsfield, as he is 
one day in almost every week, his time 
while there is aportioned into ‘10-minuteses’ 
and ‘15-minuteses,’ for the various people 
who have made appointments to see him at 
specified times in the directors’ room of ihe 
Agricultural bank. And these  consulta- 
tions are not about politics. They are busi- 
ness. Murray Crane is a veritable board of 
trade all by himself. He has interested him- 
self in the upbuilding of hundreds of in- 
dustries, not for any hope of or desire ‘or 
gain to himself or his capital, but to help in- 
dividuals over hard places, and for the pro- 
motion of the common weal. Mr. Crane is a 
man of great business ability and shrewd- 
ness. He early learned to master details, 
and that mastery has continued, but his 
complete possession of detail does not de- 
stroy his perspective. He sees things in the 
arge and judges of them rightly. He is ac- 
curate, precise and punctual. 
makes vast demands upon his time ani 
strength. He is regularly away from home 
three days each week, in New York or in 
Washington, and while in Dalton his every 
movement seems to be demanded by busi- 
ness interests. And just so busy has he 
been from his boyhood up, so it is not strange 
that he has not had much companionship 
with books—men have been his books—and 
he has read them through and through.”’ 

The story is told of Winthrop Murray 
Crane, Jr., the senator’s son by his first wife, 
that he once gave away his father’s new 
$50 overcoat, one very cold day, to a tramp, 
and Sen. Crane’s only comment was “All 
right Winthrop, I probably have done the 
same myself.’ : 

But Senator Crane’s first appearance in 
politics antedates the lieutenant-governor 
campaign. The death of his wife, on the 
birth of the son, after only a year or two of 
wedded life, was such a severe blow to him 
that he closed his beautiful Dalton resi- 
dence and went to live with his mother, 
across the street, in the old homestead, and 
for 25 years never entered the house where 
she died,—until his son had maried and re- 
constructed the house to live in himself. 

He plunged into politics in the hope of di- 
verting his mind, and in 1892 was elected 
one of the four delegates-at-large to the na- 
tional republican convention at Minneapo- 
lis. There he was elected, by the delegation, 
national committeeman, and held the office 
four years. 

In 1896 he was again elected a delegate- 
at-large, and the same year nominated and 
elected lieutenant-governor. There was talk 
during the summer, of the candidacy of Col. 
Samuel Winslow of Worcester, for the lat- 
ter nomination, and also of Atty.-Gen. 
Knowlton, and the attempt was made to 
ereate prejudice against Mr. Crane because 
of his connection with such important cor- 
porations as the Western Union, in which 
he was a director, and Bell Telephone, and 
Boston & Albany, in both of which he was 
a large holder of stock. 

But all idle talk and rival candidacies 
melted away when once the Crane movement 
was launched. Crane was elected lieutenant- 
governor, by large majorities, three succes- 
sive years, and then three years as governor. 

There never was any question as to his 
election—only as to the size of his majority. 

The features of his administration were, 
The exchange of 50,000 shares Fitchburg 
R. R. common stock, which had been in the 
state treasury returning no interest during 
the preceeding 13 years, for $5,000,000. Three 


' per cent Boston & Maine bonds, a transac- 


tion unanimously applauded by financiers; 
the approval of the Boston & Albany lease 
to the N. Y. Central and the leases of sub- 
sidiary roads to the Boston & Maine; his 
veto of the Boston Elevated subway bill, 
because it had no referendum attached; and 
his settlement of several labor difficulties 
which threatened trouble to Boston mer- 
chants. 

Ex-Gov. Crane became Sen. Crane Oct. 
18, 1904, by the appointment of Gov. Bates 
to fill the vacancy left by the death of Sen- 
ator Hoar, and the legislature of 1905 elect- 
ed him for the unexpired term. The legis- 
lature of 1907 elected him for the full six 
year term. 

Sen. Crane married Josephine Porter 
Boardman, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. W. J. 
Boardman, of Washington, in the summer of 
1906, and has an infant son. 


His business - 
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PRACTICAL POLITICS. 


HON 


BUTLER AMES. 


Young Lowell Congressman Has Been Able to Get What He Wanted 
When He Wanted It—Fortunate in Having Plenty of Money For 


The Advancement of His Political Ambitions. 


“TJ shall remain in congress until I am 
driven out’? was the confident reply of 
Cong. Butler Ames to a newspaper man a 


few years ago when the latter inquired as to 
his future intentions. The congressman is 
now serving his second term and will seek 
a third this fall. He will receive the nomi- 
nation without opposition unless the un- 
foreseen happens, but if the democrats 
nominate a strong candidate the ambitious 
young congressman will receive a much re- 
duced majority and it is barely possible 
that he may be defeated. 

At this writing he is being roundly criti- 
cized as the backer of the automobile races 
in Lowell on Labor Day, in which the pro- 
moters tried to make all residents of Low- 
ell pay to see the fun after getting assist- 
ance from the city and thousands of dollars 
worth of free advertising from the local 
press. The races were run ostensibly by 
the Heinze Electric company which is owned 
by the Butler family and during the pre- 
liminary plans the congressman remained in 
the background, the intention being to keep 
him out of it in case the affair was not a 
success but to use it to boom him in the 
event of it turning out successfully. The 
race was a success but the methods of the 
promoters jarred the Lowell people and 
now they are holding the congressman re- 
sponsible. 

The career of Hon. Butler Ames clearly 
demonstrates the truth of the biblical say- 
ing: ‘‘To him who hath shall be given’’ for 
born with a silver spoon in his mouth every- 
thing has been handed to him ever since, 
and he is in congress at the age of 36, get- 
ting there on his name. He was born in 
Lowell in 1871, the son of Gen. Adelbert 
Ames, the hero of Fort Fisher, and the 
grandson of the late Gen. Benjamin F.. Butler. 
His mother, Blanche Butler Ames, was for 
many years the belle of Washington society. 
He was educated in the local public schools 
and after graduating from the Lowell high 
school entered Phillips Exeter academy. Then 
he went to West Point where the govern- 
ment looked after his education for four 
years. He graduated from the four years’ 
course in 1904, as military engineer. He 
served afterward for a time in the regular 
service, but resigned from the army after 
appointment to the 1lith United States in- 
fantry, for the purpose of returning to Mas- 
sachusetts to take a post-graduate course 
at 'the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. He graduated from there in 1896 
as a mechanical and electrical engineer. He 
was then appointed agent of the Wamesit 
Power Co. of Lowell, owned by the Butler 
Ames family. He joined Light Battery A, 
Massachusetts volunteer militia, was made 
a sergeant at its reorganization in 1895, 
acted as its instructor, and was promoted to 
first lieutenant in 1896. He resigned from 
the battery at the outbreak of Spanish war, 
and was made lieutenant and adjutant of 
the 6th Massachusetts volunteers. He was 
appointed as acting engineer of the 2d army 
corps, under Gen. Graham, in addition to 
his duties as adjutant; went from Charles- 
town to Cuba and Porto Rico under Gen. 
Miles; was at the landing at Guanicaand, the 
skirmish at Yauco road in July; was promot- 
ed to lieutenant-colonel of his regiment in 
August, and was civil administrator of Areci- 
bo district of Porto Rico till November, 1898. 

Prior to the war he entered politics and 
was immediately elected a member of the 
common council from Ward 9. It is custom- 
ary for a member of the common council to 
serve two terms in the lower branch before 
proceeding higher, but one year in the com- 
mon council sufficed for Butler Ames, and 
the following fall all candidates for the leg- 
islature had to stand aside and allow him 
to go to the state house. Again it is cus- 
tomary to give a member of the legislature 
two terms and then have him stand aside 
for another candidate, but in Butler Ames’ 
case he wanted a third term and got it. He 
then went out for congress and after defeat- 
ing Cong. Knox of Lawrence for the nomina- 
tion, was elected at the polls. During his 
career in congress he dissatisfied many re- 
publicans and as @ result when he ran for 


a second term he was opposed by Frank EH. 
Dunbar of this city who gave him a battle- 
royal for the nominaition. At the time of 
the second campaign the Butler family had 
just finished paying out about a quarter of 
a million dollars in claims as the result of 
the explosion of the powder house owned by 
them in South Lowell, in which nearly 30 
people were killed and the campaign mana- 
gers put up the cry that the congressman 
was impoverished as the result of the ex- 
plosion. But when Mr. Dunbar began to 
show strength the impoverished one started 
to spend what was left and finally won the 
nomination and swore eternal vengence on 
the Hon. John N. Cole, now republican can- 
didate for lieutenant-governor, as the result 
of the speaker’s activity in behalf of Dunbar. 
For the campaign wasn’t on two weeks 
when Dunbar became practically forgotten 
and the fight appeared to be between Ames 
and Cole. All eyes have been on the con- 
gressman this summer since the speaker 
started out for lieutenant-governor and the 
Ames lieutenants have been awaiting the 
word to wage war on the Andover candidate. 
But the congressman, realizing that his 
strength has waned somewhat, is not desir- 
ous of stirring up any more trouble and has 
positively announced that he will not take 
a hand in the contest but will remain neu- 
tral. One of the first acts of the congress- 
man after being elected was his appoint- 


ment of Joseph E. Legare as his private 
secretary, by which he killed two birds 
at one stone. Mr. Legare is a _ leading 
young French-American and though the 
Frenck voters had year in and year out gone 
faithfully to the polls to vote for the late 
W. H. I. Hayes, they finally came to the 
conclusion that it was time that one of 
their own got into the state house and ac- 
cordingly they put up Legare against Hayes. 
For a few weeks it looked as though ‘‘Bill’’ 
would never see the legislature again, but 
almost at caucus time Mr. Legare suddenly 
withdrew from the field and went to work 
hustling for Ames and Hayes. Both were 
elected, and Hayes received the credit for 
getting Legare the appointment and the 
French vote remained with him until his 
death while Cong. Ames not only got the 
staunch support of the Hayes followers but 
has had the entire French vote ever since. 

When not at Washington Cong. Ames 
spends his time at the several plants con- 
trolled by the Butler family, the United 
States Cartridge company which supplies 
the United States government with a large 
amount of ammunition, the United States 
Bunting company which makes all the big 
flags for the government, and the Heinze 
Electric company, which deals in wireless 
telegraphy plants, X-ray machines and elec- 
tric automobiles. Cong. Ames rides about 
in an automobile of his own design and 
make, while the Heinze company with the 
advertising given it by the auto races will 
soon put upon the market a new idea in the 
line of autos in which the congressman is 
interested. : 

Cong. Ames will cut absolutely no figure in 
the presidential campaign as he was de- 
cidedly anti-Taft prior to the republican 
national convention and upon learning of 
Taft’s nomination exclaimed: ‘‘For the par- 
ty’s sake I hope the democrats do not nomi- 
nate Johnson.’’ : 
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PRACTICAL POLITICS. 


AUGUSTUS P. GARDNER OF HAMILTON. 


The Forceful and Courageous Congressman From the Sixth District, Who 
Will Preside Over the Republican State Convention. 


The robust personality of Hon. Augustus 
Peabody Gardner of Hamilton has been es- 
pecially prominent in the public eye of Mas- 
sachusetts during the past few months. For 
it was the vigorous and courageous repre- 
sentative from the 6th Massachusetts con- 
gressional. district that put about all the 
ginger into the fight for Taft delegates in 
the state that was in it. He did in his dis- 
trict what others in other parts of the state 
feared to do and went out and cleaned up 
those who were trying to use the cloak of 
the junior senator from Massachusetts to 
cover their own political nakedness. In the 
spring Convention he was the recognized 
leader of the Taft forces on the floor of the 
convention. But the spirit of harmony pre- 
vailed in the convention and Cong. Gardner 
yielded as a personal favor to Sen. Crane in 
face of the fact that a large majority of the 
convention favored the candidacy of Mr. 
Wart. 

It was undoubtedly due partly to his ac- 
tivity at that time in behalf of the man 
who is now the republican presidential candi- 
date that the republican state committee 
was prompted to unanimously choose him to 
preside over the state convention on the 
third day of next month. But his selection 
‘was probably due in a greater measure to 
his courageousness and his frank, straight- 
forward, outspoken manner, characteristics 
that have stuck out prominently during his 
remarkable development at the capitol dur- 
ing his six years’ service in congress. He 
has proven a sagacious and farsighted legis- 
lator and statesman and has shown that not 
only is he possessed of high mental attain- 
ments but also of attractive qualities -of 
heart. He has been placed in innumerable 
positions of difficulty, positions that would 
have frightened other men boasting of the 
same conservatism. But he has taken the 
bull by the horns in each instance and has 
never hesitated to let the public know 
where he stood on a given matter. He 
should prove an ideal presiding officer for 
the coming convention. 


Even his opponents down in Hssex county 
admit that the district never before had 
such an active congressman as it has had 
for the past six years. That is probably why 
talk of opposition to him this year has died 
away. When in Massachusetts he works 
just as hard for his constituents as when in 
Washington. No mission is too humble for 
him to undertake if there is a possibility of 
helping some one in need. And he never 
does things to the accompaniment of a 
brass band. As a party worker few excel 
him in zeal or in capacity to do things. His 
life has been an exceedingly busy one al- 


though he has not yet reached his 43d birth- , 


day. 

The congressman came into the public eye 
strongly for the first time in the first Mc- 
Kinley campaign, when the titantic battle 
was on between the defenders of sound 
money and the advocates of the free and un- 
limited coinage of silver. Mr. Gardner had, 
as usual, pronounced views, and he knew 
how to put them forth. 


The republican state committee was quick 
to enroll him on the list of ‘“‘regulars.’’ On 
his first important stumping tour he made 
a decided hit. There was enough ‘‘irony’’ 
in his style to dim the luster of the specious 
“free silver’? appeal. He stood in refresh- 
ing contrast to the platitudinarians of his 
party whose past services or family connec- 
tions bad kept them on the platform years 
after they had ceased to be magnetic. 

In 1897 Mr. Gardner was sent by the Bos- 
ton Commercial club as a delegate to the 
monetary conference at Indianapolis. 


Mr. Gardner became a member of the 
state militia early, and has ever been inter- 
ested in its welfare. He was captain of Co. 
E 8th regiment. When the Spanish war 
came, an incident in the country’s history 
which Capt. Gardner has never been found 
exaggerating, and this fact again places him 
in a class by himself, he was ready for 
more than the breezes of Chattanooga. He 
served under Maj.-Gen. James H. Wilson, 
with the rank of assistant adjutant general 


and in the commanding oOfficer’s report to 
the war department in 1898 we find this 
highly eulogistic paragraph: 

“In the turning movement against Coam, 
Capt. Gardner accompanied Lieut.-Col. Bid- 
dle with the 16th Pennsylvania and displayed 
the highest courage and coolness under fire. 
I recommend him for the rank of major in 
the adjutant-general’s department.” 

He was nominated to the state senate and 
was elected to serve in 1900 and 1901. He 
won the good opinion of all who had dealings 
with the senate at that time. He was a 
careful legislator. He was part of every 
large movement during his incumbency. He 
was a persuasive speaker and gave practical- 
ly all his time to his legislative work. 

The. next chapter begins formally with 
Cong. Moody’s resignation to accept a place 
in the cabinet. With this resignation there 
began in Essex county the most interesting, 
as well as the most strenuous, political con- 
test ever witnessed there. The immediate 
effect of the struggle between Capt. Gardner 
and Hon. E. P. Shaw was far reaching. It 
touched about every relationship, business, 
social and, we might say, religious in the 
district. ‘Families were divided,’’ it -has 
been said by one chronicler of events of those 
days, and there may not be so much of ex- 
aggeration to this. 

The captain moved as though in more se- 
rious warfare... With the precision of most 
deadly science he laid his lines to capture 
heads and hearts. 

He had an antagonist worthy of his steel. 
If there was any voter in the 6th district 
who was not interviewed ‘‘personally’ dur- 
ing those days by either or both of the can- 
didates, it must have been that he was con- 
fined in the contagious ward of some hospi- 
tal behiné doors barred and bolted. 


When the smoke cleared away the captain - 


from [familton had won the nomination, and 
he was duly elected to fill out the unexpired 
term of Mr. Moody in the 57th congress. 
Later he was elected to the 58th, 59th and 
60th congresses. : 

Captain Gardner had hardly taken his seat 
in the 57th congress, to succeed Mr. Moody, 
when he was called upon to make his initial 
appearance in behalf of the 6th district. The 
Pure Food Bill was at that time under con- 
sideration and Mr. Gardner early discovered 
a clause in the bili which, if allowed to re- 
main, would practically force the fish packers 

of Gloucester to retire from business. His 
maiden speech was made in opposition to 
this clause and he continued his fight in sub- 
sequent congresses until he was successful 
in having a provision incorporated in the law 
which allows the fish packers to use certain 
preservatives, providing it is plainly stated 
on the outside of the package what the pre- 
servatives are and that they are removed 
by the maceration in water necessary be- 
fore the fish becomes edible. 

In the 58th congress Capt. Gardner was a 
member of the committees on immigration 
and naturalization and industrial arts and 
expositions. He has always believed that it 
is highly necessary that the number of im- 
migrants coming to this country should be 
reduced; but at that time he was in the mi- 
nority on his committee in this belief and did 
not seriously endeavor to push the bill which 
he introduced providing for an increase in 
the head tax. His principal achievement 
that year was the passage of a bill providing 
for a commission to investigate and report 
on the most feasible proposition for the res- 
toration of the merchant marine. He led the 
fight for this bill on the floor of congress 
and was successful, subsequently seeing it 
pass the senate and being enacted into a law. 
He declined an appointment on this commis- 
sion, which made an extensive investigation 
and report which has resulted in the pres- 
ent bill now before congress. Although the 
bill has never as yet been enacted into law, 
the proposition is in better shape before con- 
gress than it has been for years. It has al- 
ready passed the house once, but failed in 
the senate, and the believers in a ship subsi- 
dy, or other benefit for our merchant marine, 
will continue to push it in the next congress. 

In the 59th congress Mr, Gardner was ap- 


’ looked for success because of the fact of his 


pointed chairman of the committee on indus- 
trial arts and expositions and was also re- 
appointed on the committee on immigration 
and naturalization. Early in the session he 
commenced his fight for a bill to reduce the 
number and improve the standard of immi- 
grants coming to this country. It was in 
this fight that Mr. Gardner gained the repu 
tation in the house, which he had previously 
held in Massachusetts, of being a fighter of 
the first quality. Opposed by the leaders of 
the house at every point, he forced his bill 
out of committee and on the calendar of the 
house. Here for a time it looked as if it 
would remain, as practically every old mem 
ber said that there was no way in which i 1 
could be brought up against the wishes of . 
the speaker; but Mr. Gardner thought other- _ 
wise and for several weeks he studied the 
rules of the house in an effort to discover a 


fights ever seen 
called up for action. 
finally passed was greatly weakened by the 


less the law as it at present stands is ac- 
knowledged by everyone to be a great im- 
provement over the old one. It was during 
the fight on the final passage of the bill that 
Speaker Cannon left the rostrum and lob 


defeat it. 
a high tribute for his success in overthrow- 


ing the rules committee in their efforts to 1 


prevent the bill from coming out. , 
In the past four years Capt. Gardner as the 


head of the committee on industrial arts and © 


expositions has endeavored to put an end to 


the enormous government appropriations for q 


the assistance of proposed expositions in va 
rious parts of the country. He bitterly op- 
posed an appropriation for Jamestown and his 
judgment in this matter has been vindicated 
by the supreme failure of this enterprise. The 


held at Tokyo, Japan, in 1912, and he pre 
pared a bill, which was passed at the last 
session, appropriating $1,500,000 for this pro 
His reasons for favoring this exposi- 


ment should do everything possible to bring 
about a good feeling between the two na- 
tions. 
important that our merchants should have 
an opportunity to display their wares in the 
eastern countries and that this exposition of- 
fers such an opportunity. Furthermore in 
1896 the Japanese government appropriated 
$1,000,000 for the exposition at Chicago and 
this was the first opportunity our natio 
has had to reciprocate. 

During his entire term in congress there 
has not been a session when it has not been 
necessary for him to intercede with the state 
department in behalf of the Gloucester fisher- 
men. The failure of the Hay-Bond treaty, 
the acceptance of the present modus vivendi, 
and the preliminary arrangements which are 
to result in the settlement of the whole New- 
foundland question at the Hague, are large- 
ly due to his efforts. He has, furthermore, 
been successful in having a number of dis- 
putes between business concerns of the 6th 
district and the treasury department satis- 
factorily settled, especially with regard to 
the importance of various skins, etc., used by 
the leather and shoe manufacturers of HEs- 
sex county. : 

When Capt. Gardner first came on the 
boards the fact that he was Sen. Lodge’s 
son-in-law was proclaimed at every turn by 
the opposition. The opposition undoubtedly 


ousness of the suggestion was apparent. 
The insinuation was that the captain 


relationship. 

Tf the relationship ever bothered Sen. 
Lodge, it certainly never bothered him more 
than it did his valiant son-in-law, who has 
never yet been in position where he couldn’t 
go ahead under his own colors. 

Fortunately there have been no recent sug- 
gestions in this direction, although there 
have been some exclamations when the cap- 
tain, following his own bent and his convic- 
tions, has said and done things which his 
distinguished father-in-law could never be 
suspected of having advised. 

There are few today who would have the 
hardihood to deny that Captain Gardner is 
the architect of hie own fortunes, 


He was finally successful and the — 


} 
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PRACTICAL POLITICS. 


HON. FREDERICK H. GILLETT. 


~ 


Springfield Representative Is ‘‘Dean’’ of the Massachusetts Delegation— 
llember of the Appropriations Committee and Chairman of Civil 
Service—Has Served District Sixteen Years. 


The “dean” of the Massachusetts delega- 
tion in the house of representatives at 
Washington is Hon. Frederick H. Gillett of 
Springfield, who has represented the Spring- 
field district for 16 years now, and as he is 
a man of ability combined with industry, 
his long service has made him a most valua- 
ble public servant, for he has naturally ob- 
tained an intimate acquaintance in Wash- 
ington with the leaders of the government 
and with the methods of doing public 
business. 

He has become chairman of the committee 
on civil service and is very near the chair- 
manship of the great committee on appro- 
priations, the most important committee of 
congress. These positions not only make 
him a factor in big matters of national leg- 
islation, but they also give him an oppor- 
tunity to obtain things for his district which 
otherwise could not be secured. 

The committee on civil service is just at 
present wrestling with one of the great 
problems of government, that of looking af- 
ter its employes. For some years Mr. Gil- 
lett has been making a thorough study of 
this problem, generally known as the super- 
annuation question, and he has been work- 
ing out a plan which would be satisfactory 
to the government employes and still not a 
burden on the government. Ti Mas Avery’ 
probable that this plan will be completed 
and an effort made by Mr. Gillett for its 
adoption, at the coming session of con- 
gress. It is a problem which involves tens 
of millions of dollars a year, and over 200,000 
people. 

It is on the great committee on appropria-~ 
tions that Mr. Gillett’s time is mostly oc- 
cupied. This committee passes on matters 
involving hundreds of millions, every year, 
and is very near to being the absolute judge 
on money matters, for the house almost 
always sustains its committee, and the sen- 
ate does not usually succeed in materially 
changing these bills as they come from the 
house. In the event of the retirement of 
Cong. Tawney of Minnesota, chairman of this 
committee, it is extremely probable that the 
chairmanship would pass to Mr. Gillett. Al- 
ready he has served as chairman of the im- 
portant subcommittees, which make up the 
various bills reported by this committee. In 
the 59th congress he was chairman of the 
sub-committee on the District of Columbia 
bill, and thus managed the making up of 
the bill appropriating all the money for 
running the District of Columbia.* The bill 
was in excess of $11,000,000. In the pres- 
ent congress he is acting chairman of the 
sub-committee on the so-called legislative 
bill, which fixes the salaries for government 
employes outside of the post office depart- 
ment and the army and navy. This bill 
runs over $30,000,000 a year, and the chair- 
man of the sub-committee is very nearly the 
arbiter in making it up. 

In addition to his work on important com- 
mittees, Mr. Gillett frequently takes part 
in the debates and in the other duties of 
legislating, on questions of national import- 
ance. While not a flowery orator, he is one 
of the forceful and convincing speakers who 
is always listened to in the house and whose 
arguments carry weight because of his repu- 
tation for fairness and uprightness and sound 
judgment. He has been an intimate friend 
and strong supporter of Pres. Roosevelt, and 
has frequently been called into conference 
by him. It is no secret that he is even 
more intimate with William H. Taft, so in 
case of Taft’s election, his prestige in Wash- 
ington will be even greater. 

The longer a man is in congress, so long 
as he shows ability, the greater is the de- 
mand for his time and attention in the 
great matters of national concern, and Mr. 
Gillett’s long service and position have 
brought him many heavy duties on general 
lines, but he has nevertheless always made 
it a point to carefully study the needs of 
his own district and to look after them, 
Connecticut river navigation has been the 
principal feature of his work along this 
line and against great opposition he has 
compelled the surveys to be made which 
must always precede actual work, and if 
the war department, over which he has no 


control, had not prevented, work on dredg- 
ing the river would have begun before this. 
‘He has also done much for the armory 
employes and the armory itself, in Spring- 
field. It has been his effort to keep the arm- 
ory working and this is accomplished by 
obtaining good appropriations. Since he 
went to congress the annual appropriations 
for the armory have doubled in amount. An 
example of his influence and attention to 
armory interests was shown this spring, 
when after an order had been issued to 
greatly reduce the working force at the arm- 
ory, probably by over 600 men, he secured 
the countermanding of the order. He has 
actively advised with the president about 
the changes which have given armory em- 
ployes the two weeks vacation and the Sat- 
urday half holiday. He has also done more 
than any other member of congress for the 
new Jaw giving government employes some 
compensation for injuries, for he first in- 
troduced such a bill, and interested the 
president in it. At amass meeting of arm- 


ory employes in Springfield, Aug. 25, at- 
tended by about 700 men, the national presi- 
dent of the national league of employes of 
navy yards, armories, etc., George L. Cain 
of Lynn, and the national secretary, F. M. 
Cousins of Portsmouth, N. H., paid glow- 
ing tributes to Mr. Gillett for his work in 
behalf of armorers. 

That his constituents who are employed 
by the government in the postal service 
have been receiving his care and attention 
was shown by the fact that a meeting of’ 
50 railway mail clerks in Springfield, Aug. 
19, presided over by the division president, 
Mr. A. C. Walton of Brookline, passed a 
vote of thanks to Mr. Gillett for his efforts 
in their behalf. 

Another evidence of his value to the dis- 
trict is the success he has had in obtaining 
appropriations for public buildings. Four 
years ago he obtained $75,000 for a post office 
building in Northampton. Two years ago he 
obtained $90,000 for an addition to the pub- 
lic building at Springfield, and this year 
$15,000 was added to that sum, and he also 
obtained $65,000 for a post office building in 
Athol. 

Mr. Gillett was born in Westfield, Mass., 
Oct. 16, 1851, was graduated at Amherst in 
1874 and Harvard law school in 1877; was ad- 
mitted to the bar in Springfield in 1877; was 
assistant attorney general of Massachu- 
setts from 1879 to 1882, served in the Massa- 
chusetts house of representatives 1890 and 
1891; was elected to the 54th and all the 
succeeding congresses. 
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PRACTICAL POLITICS. 


CONGRESSMAN WILLIAM S. GREENE. 


Fall River Representative Has Had Long and Honorable Official Career— 
Councilman, Mayor, Postmaster, Supt. Prisons and Congressman 
—He Has Served on [Many Important Committees. 


A brief sketch of the career of Cong. Wil- 
liam &. Greene is full of interest to anyone 
who likes to read of a successful man. True 
it is that the congressman has met defeat, 
but only at infrequent times in his long se- 
ries of campaigns, especially in the political 
field. He has not only been a prominent 
factor in politics for years, but he has been 
equally prominent in the business world. He 
has also shared in a large measure In the 
social and religious life of the community 
which has claimed him as an honored resi- 
dent for the greatest part of his long and 
active life. He has not only won a place 
in the history of the city of Fall River and 
the state of Massachusetts, but he has won 
a place of honor in the national halls of 
legislation. No man in the history of Fall 
River politics has done more for posterity 
than he. Every public improvement has had 
his support. He stands for purity in public 
affairs. Every one that knows him, gives 
him his sincerest trust. ? 

As mayor of the city for five times he 
gave it a wise and conservative administra- 
tion. AS postmaster he gave, successful 
and faithful service for four years and some 
policies that he laid down are pursued to 
this day in that office. As superintendent of 
the state prisons, he inaugurated reforms 
which are enjoyed today. Last, but not 
least, as representative of the 13th congres- 


sional district in six congresses, he is all 

that possibly could be desired. ? 
William Stedman Greene was born in 

Tazewell county, Ill., April 28, 1841. He came 


with his parents to Fall River in 1844, and 
received his education in the public schools 
of Fall River. He is a self-made man in 
every sense of the word; in fact his entire 
life has been a busy and eventful one. He 


began life as a clerk at fifteen and laid the ” 


foundation for his business career. In 1858 
he engaged in the insurance business with 
John P. Slade as his associate. Mr. Greene 
went to Buffalo, N. Y., in 1865 and later 
opened an insurance office in New York city, 
where he was successful. In 1866 he re- 
turned to his old love, Fall River, going into 
the real estate business and insurance busi- 
ness with his father, who was a_ well 
known and successful business man at that 
time. The firm name was Greene & Son, 
and that firm name still exists. After his 
father’s death, Mr. Greene continued the 
business and later took in nis son, Chester, 
as junior partner. The firm has charge of 
the very best property, and such is the con- 
fidence and esteem in which Cong. Greene 
is held by the citizens of the city he is often 
called from Washington to take charge of 
some real estate. deal. 

From the very start of his majority life 
he has taken an active part in the affairs 
of the republican party and especially so 
when the welfare of Fall River was at stake. 
His first entrance into the political field was 
in 1876 when he was elected to the common 
council and was made its president. He 
served in the same capacity for 1877 and 
1878. In 1879 he was chosen as mayor of 
the city. Tater on he resigned the office to 
accept the position of postmaster which was 
tendered to him by Pres. James A. Garfield. 
By the time he had completed his ‘four 
years’ term of office as postmaster, he was 
recognized all over the state as a clean, 
conservative and efficient official. He at- 
tracted the attention of Gov. Ames, who ap- 
pointed him, in 1888, superintendent of state 
prisons, where he made an enviable record. 

Cong. Greene’s father had thrice run for 
mayor and each time had met defeat by a 
narrow margin. The history of Cong. 
Greene’s fights for mayor is quite interest- 
ing. As stated above he was first chosen 
to act as mayor in 1879, when he defeated 
the democratic candidate, Jeremiah R. Leary, 
by a majority of 509. His first term of 
mayor stamped him as the able, conserva- 
tive and honest official that since and ever 
he has shown himself to be. He did not ap- 
pear in the political arena, in a prominent 
way, being busy with his duties as postmas- 
ter and superintendent of state prisons, un- 
til 1885, when he defeated Hon. John W. 
Cummings by a majority of 167. In 1886, 
Mr. Cummings turned the tables on Mr. 
Greene, defeating him by a majority of 261. ~ 


In 1887 Mr. Cummings was again successful 
by a majority of 196. Cong. Greene will teil 
you today that the campaigns that he and 
Mr. Cummings had were among the hottest 
of his career and that is going some. Cong. 
Greene did not appear again until 1893, when 
Hon. John W. Coughlin, now a member of 
the democratic national committee, defeat- 
ed him by a majority of 337. In 1894, how- 
ever, Cong. Greene was again on‘the top of 
the heap when the ballots were counted. 
Despite the fact that there was a split in the 
republican party, Cong. Greene was victo- 
rious over J. Dwight Brady, independent re- 
publican, and Augustus P. Gorman, the demo- 
cratic candidate. In 1895 and 1896 he was 
elected by large majorities. His majority in 
1896 was the largest that had ever been giv- 
en to a successful candidate up to that time. 
It was 3121. It has only been exceeded once 
since. 

His honesty, fearlessness and independence 
while holding the office of mayor earned 
him the dislike of a certain wing -of his 
party and his last two administrations, es- 
pecially that of 1896, were severely assailed. 
It was charged that the city hall was honey- 
combed with graft, but the then mayor 
challenged the accusers of the administration 
to prove anything against him. He had done 
what no other mayor before him had done. 
He had kept a complete record of everything 
that had gone on during the administration 
and he defied the disgruntled ones to come 
out with their searchlights. At the last 
meeting of the board of aldermen of the gov- 
ernment of 1896, farewell speeches were in 
order. The mayor was called upon for a 
farewell address and he delivered one that 
is well remembered to this day and one 
which some people think paved the way for 
the higher honors that he received later at 
the hands of the voters of the 13th congres- 
sional district. He not only reviewed the 


work that had been accomplished during his’ 


three successive administrations, but he 
went back further and made comparisons 
that went to show that there had been a 
continuous improvement, and despite the fact 
that the cry was being made at that time 
that Fall River was standing still and would 
go no further, he produced facts and figures 
that refuted the claims of the pessimists. 
Cong. Greene’s farewell speech as mayor 
was one of the strcngest things of his po- 
litical career. Cong. Greene has ever been 
an optimist when Fall River was spoken of. 
Prophecies made by him in the past re- 
garding Fall River’s future have been 
brought to solid fact by later developments. 
The congressman still retains that abiding 
faith in the future of Fall River. He never 
misses ‘an opportunity to prophesy great 
things for this busy manufacturing city. 


After his retirement from the mayor’s of- 
fice, Cong: Greene was once more given 
the reins of government of the post office and 
he held them until 1898, when Cong. John 
Simpkins died. Mr. Greene was not slow to 
announce himself as a candidate for the unex- 
pired term and the campaign was a most in- 
teresting one. James Arkison, then a let- 
ter carrier, and prominent in the national 
letter carriers’ association had the same bee 
in his bonnet, but he was withdrawn from 
the field. Opposed to Mr. Greene at the cau- 
cuses were Andrew J. Jennings, then dis- 
trict attorney, and Hon. Thomas C. Day of 
Barnstable. It was one of the warmest cam- 
paigns and was full of many amusing fea- 
tures. Dist. Atty. Jennings had the support 
of ex-Cong. Randall who thought he could 
swing the New Bedford delegation into line 
and Jennings was reputed to be strong in 
Fall River. When the smoke of fire had 
cleared away at the caucuses it was found 
that Greene had won a majority of the 
pledged delegates. When the convention 
was held he was elected on the first ballot, 
getting 75 votes, while Jennings got 28 and 
Day 34. Ex-Cong. Randall then ran against 
him at the polls, along with two other candi- 
dates. Randall’s idea was revenge. If he 
could not win, he might be able to draw 
enough votes to bring about Greene’s de- 
feat. But Greene, the past master in the 
art of politics, was again victorious and he 
went to Washington to fill out the unexpired 
term. Since that memorable fight Cong. 


. Hope Lodge, 


Greene has kept his fences in the best of 
condition and he can be elected congress- 
man as long as he wants to. 

He has served in the 56th, 57th, 58th, 59th 
and 60th congresses, and with great credit too, 
despite the fact that when he was first chos- 
en to the office, the Boston Herald said 
editorially that it did not think that he would 
add much to the strength of the Massachu- 
setts delegation. Cong. Greene has not 
made a reputation as a brilliant statesman, 
but he has earned the reputation of being 
a hard worker and one who has accomplished 
a great deal for his constituents. There 
are many in Fall River and New Bedford 
and in other sections of the district who can 
testify to the interest that Cong. Greene has 
taken in matters that concerned them and 
which he could assist them in. His activity 
in this respect has been a source of great 
strength to him in his political fights. Cong. 
Greene served on the committee on labor in 
his first term. He was a member of the 
committee on naval expenditures in the 56th 
congress and subsequently became its chair~ 
man. In the 57th congress he had the com- 
mittee on manufactures added to his list of 
committees. He resigned both of these com- 
mittees and was appointed to the important 
committee of merchant marine and fisher- 
ies, of which committee he is now the chair- 
man, 1 

The republican party in honoring William 
S. Greene has also honored itself. Cong. 
Greene will once more be a candidate and 
the nomination will be handed to him on a 
silver platter. It is safe to say that he will 
receive the biggest plurality at the fall elec- 
tions that he has received since he has been 
running for representative in the national 
house. , 

Besides attending to the multitudinous af- 
fairs of his business and his congressional 
work, the congressman finds time to devote 
a few spare hours to social and religious life. 
Hie is a member of the St. Paul’s Methodist 
Hpiscopal church and was superintendent 
of its Sunday school for many years. Cong. 
Greene is a member and past master of Mt. 
F. & A. M. Chapter, council 
and commandery, and also a member of the 
Knights of Pythias and Odd Fellows. He 
was united in marriage in 1865 to Mary E., 
daughter of Pardon A. and Elizabeth (Spink) 
White of Fall River. Three children were 
born to them, namely: Mabel Lawton, Ches- 
ter White and Foster Regnier. 
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CONGRESSMAN FROM THE 9TH _ DISTRICT 


Best Interests of Boston Require That Hon. John A. Keliher Be Returned— 


Enjoys Respect and Confidence of the Leaders of Congress— 
Has Record of Distinguished Accomplishment. 


Cong. John A. Keliher is a candidate for 
a fourth term in congress, backed by the 
best business and political sentiment of his 
district. 

Now serving his third term, Cong. Keliher 
has won for himself a position of considera- 
ple influence at Washington, which would be 
greatly strengthened by his return. ‘The 

~member from the 9th district enjoys the re- 

spect and confidence of the leaders of con- 
gress and has succeeded in accomplishing 
much for his constituents and the city of 
Boston. Editorially his return has been 
strongly advocated by the Transcript, Her- 
ald, Journal and Traveler. 

The two large appropriations for public 
buildings in Boston which congress made in 
the 59th and present congresses were the re- 
sult of the splendid work of Cong. Weeks 
and Cong. Keliher. Through the energetic 
efforts of the Newton member and Cong. 
Keliher, $1,400,000 is now available for erect- 
ing the appraisers stores and building and 
purchasing a site for a new custom house. 

The last dollar congress appropriated for 
Boston prior to the present appropriation 
was away back in 1868 when the post office 
was built. About $2,000,000 more is needed 
for the custom house building and the mer- 
chants of Boston are alive to the necessity 
of retaining so effective a member as the 
present congressman. To. Mr. Keliher’s ac- 
tivity and influence in the present house, 
the letter carriers and postal clerks of the 
country owe the substantial increase in their 
salary, which went into effect July et. =o ee 
the act providing appropriations for the post- 
al service of 1908, the city carrier service 
was regraded, salaries being fixed accord- 
ing to length of service from $600 to $1200. 

When it went into operation it was found 
that while there had been created a $1200 
class no carrier would receive more than 
$1100. In one of the warmest contests fought 
in congress in years, Cong. Keliher defeated 
the post office committee and succeeded in 
adding. to the bill $1,185,000 which made op- 
erative the $1200 grade. Sen. Crane took 
up the fight in the senate end and though 
the increase obtained by Cong. Keliher was 


knocked out of the appropriation bill, Sen.’ 


Crane battled for its return and won. 

The postal clerks were also cared for and 
Cong. Keliher has the sincere, unanimous 
and enthusiastic support of the carriers and 
clerks of Boston, and the country. 

Another act which Cong. Keliher had 
passed and of which he is particularly 
proud is the one which has practically put 
an end to the recruiting of young boys in 
the navy against the wishes of the parents. 
In large seaboard cities like Boston great 
numbers of boys, under the age fixed by 
law, were permitted to enlist without the 
consent of their parents. This caused great 
trouble as mere striplings who had misstated 
their age were recruited into the service 
without the knowledge of their families. 
When their parents discovered the fact and 
attempted to obtain their release they were 
given the alternative of leaving ‘them in the 
service or causing them to be courtmartialed 
for perjury. 

Cong. Keliher forced through congress an 
act which compels the applicant for enlist- 
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ment to produce a certificate of birth or 
written evidence showing applicant to be 
of the age required by naval regulations. 
This act has worked very satisfactorily and 
the “gallus” youth who would perjure him- 
self to get into the navy in a spirit of ad- 
venture or to pique his parents, finds him- 
self up against it. 

Representing the navy yard district, Cong. 
Keliher has been alive to the interests of the 
yard and has rendered that institution great 
service. Itwo years ago agitation was start- 
ed in. congress to compel the navy depart- 
ment to purchase supplies in the open mar- 
ket, when prices were lower than cost of 
construction in the government shops. This 
meant that the Steel Trust, through subsid- 
iary companies, would fix prices so low as 
to compel the government to purchase from 
them. The inevitable result would be the 
abandonment of the great shops at Charles- 
town after which the steel trust could in- 
crease prices to, suit themselves. 

This attempt was vigorously fought by 
Cong. Keliher and defeated by a dangerous- 
ly close vote. The Jewish and Italian peo- 
ple are greatly indebted to Mr. Keliher for 
his championship of their cause in the pre- 
ceding congress. He was an active leader 
against the educational test clause in the 
Immigration Act of 1906 which would have 
resulted in barriug out great numbers of 
worthy immigrants. This pernicious legisla- 
tion was defeated by only a dozen votes. 
Cong. Keliher’s work and speech upon that 
very important measure won him the ap- 
plause of the leading Jewish and Italian lib- 
eral immigration advocates of the country. 

Boston would enjoy a new and much 
needed immigration station if Cong. Keli- 
her’s work had not been interfered with in 
the last session of congress. Having fought 
for and won an appropriation of $250,000 for 
a new station ‘in Boston, Cong. Keliher’s 
splendid work was practically undone by 
the interference of a colleague. The mem- 


ber from the 9th district is confident of se- 
curing the appropriation at next session. 
Cong. Keliher’s defeat is demanded by 
Boss Lomasney for reasons creditable to the 
present congressman and the intelligent vo- 
ters, in and outside of the 9th district, are 
looking to see what answer the district will 
give to Candidate Bryan’s curt query ‘shall 
the people rule?’’ 


= pete ee 


Whom Are Rubber Heels For? 


For all the people in all the walks of life, 
except those who have to be wheeled around 
in a chair, and even they will want rubber 
tires cn the wheels. 

Who is there that wants to go back to the 
stage coach, horse cars and iron-rimmed 
wheel vehicles, when you can have steam, 
electricity, rubber-tired carriages and au- 
tomobiles for rapid, easy transit? 

Who is there that wants to go back to 
the iron-heeled shoes or leather heels 
plugged with steel nails, that were a menace 
to life and: limb? 

Who is there to defend the use of hard, 
unyielding leather heels, when solid heels of 
LIVE Rubber can be had without extra 
expense? ; 

Not alone. that, but New Live Rubber 
Heels will wear longer than the best leath- 
er. So that the resilient effects, and the 
consequent saving of nervous and physical 
strain, cost you nothing. 

Where is there a hospital: in which nurs- 
es are not obliged to wear rubber heels? 

Housekeepers appreciate them on their 
shoes, they are such a. comfort in running 
up and down stairs, and those who are 
blessed with highly polished floors insist that 
their servants shall have all their shoes 
fitted with rubber heels. 
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PRACTICAL POLITICS. 


HON. GEORGE P. LAWRENCE. 


Congressman From the First District Is Picked by Many to Shatter 
Precedent of Promotion From Lieutenant Governorship 
to Governorship. 


Hon, George Pelton Lawrence of North 
Adams may be governor of Massachusetts 


one of these days, but if so he will approach 
the office by no side door, but go into it from 
the front steps. For, as understood, Mr. 
Lawrence has taken the position that if he 
is to enter a campaign for governor of this 
commonwealth, he does not propose to spend 
three years in preliminary training as lieuten- 
ant-governor before accepting the nomina- 
tion of the convention for the higher office. 

As gubernatorial timber of excellent stock, 
well seasoned for the time when it shall 
come to pass that the post of lieutenant-gov- 
ernor shall be relegated to what it used to 
be in the old time, an ornamental attach- 
ment of the executive office, a useful pos- 
sibility rather than a probability, Cong. Law- 
rence becomes an interesting factor after 
Lieut.-Gov. Eben S. Draper shall have com- 
pleted his three years for governor of Massa- 
chusetts. 

It is his infectious smile, his hearty good 
nature, and welcome fellowship that makes 
George Lawrence, not only a pillar but one 
of the most useful men of his party, always 
ready to assuage disappointment, oil the 
parts, and bring ali together again in smooth- 
ly working mechanism each doing his share, 
In smootning out a threatened row, in per- 
fecting amenities, making everybody happy, 
the congressman has few equals and no su- 
periors. That is why he has come to be re- 
garded as the right bower of Sen. Henry 
Cabot Lodge and why he has been looked to 
for felicitously nominating the candidate 
whose temper may have been disturbed. His 
popularity extends from old Greylock to the 
tip of the Cape and no man is better known 
in politics. Hitherto he has successfully 
resisted all overtures to take him out of 
congress to which he has been regularly 
renominated by acclamation from the ist 
district ever since Hon. Ashley B. Wright, 
his predecessor died in August, 1897. 

Cong. Lawrence is Berkshire born and bred, 
inhaling the exhiliaration of the hills from 
his nativity. It was all Adams then, the 
present city of North Adams not having de- 
veloped when George P. Lawrence came 
into this world, although it was the North 
parish in which he was born. The division 
_of the town had not taken place when he 
first opened his eyes on May 19, 1859. 

The original Lawrences settled in Groton, 
down in Middlesex, early in the previous 
century, but that branch of the family to 
which the eongressman belongs moved to 
Vermont, where his grandfather Stephen, 
was born. Dr. George C. Lawrence, the son 
of Stephen Lawrence was born in London- 
derry, Vermont, the quaint little hill town 
in the southeastern part of the Green Moun- 
tain state. After completing his course at 
Oberlin and graduating from Berkshire medi- 
cal college, the gocd doctor entered upon a 
successful practica of forty years or more 
among the hills of western Massachusetts 
making Adams his home town, to which he 
brought his bride, Miss Jesse E. Pelton, 
daughter of Joseph K. Pelton of Great Bar- 
rington and George, Pelton Lawrence was 
their oldest child, 

The present congressman’s early schooling 
was in the old Drury Academy of North 
Adams, from whence he graduated in 1876. 
Thence he went to the Connecticut valley 
for his college course, entering Amherst col- 
lege and graduating therefrom in the class of 
1880. On looking about him, George P, Law- 
rence found no attraction:for him in his fath- 
er’s profession although his progenitor was 
president of the Berkshire medical society 
and his name was a household word in most 
of the homes of the hill county. But the 
congressmen’s uncles on the maternal side 
had attained success as practitioners, pro- 
found in the law, and to the latter Cong. 
Lawrence turned his bent. He went to Co- 
lumbia University law school in New York. 
He had achieved the honor of “Grove Ora- 
tor” on class day at Amherst and for two 
years, was general reporter and one of the 
editors of the Amherst Student in which 
sheet he exercised his rare wit and powers of 
humor all his own to the renown of the pub- 
lication during his four years in college. 
Thus well equipped for the bar he passed 


through Columbia with the same degree of 
success and read law, in accordance with the 
practice of that time, with Judge James M. 
Barker of Pittsfield. He was admitted to the 
bar and to practice in the courts of this 
commonwealth in 1883 and at once put out 
his shingle and opened his office in North 
Adams, where his clientele came to him al- 
most as soon as he took up his green bag. 
It wasn’t long before the state was after 
him, barely two years, when in 1885, Goy. 
George D. Robinson of Chicopee picked him 
for judge of the district court of Northern 
Berkshire, an office which he acceptably 
filled for nine years, until politics claimed 
him. At the time he was appointed, June, 
1885, Judge George P. Lawrence was the 
youngest man, only 26, who was ever ap- 
pointed in this state to so responsible a posi- 
tion. The ‘Squire’ is well remembered for 
the profundity of his opinions and his origin- 
ality in penalizing culprits as well as kind- 
liness without austerity. In 1885 his alma 
mater conferred the degree of master of 
arts upon him. But higher honors awaited 
him. He was an enthusiastic republican 
from the start and his innate good sense, his 
geniality, ready wit and ability as an orator, 
brought him quickly to the front as a party 
leader in the four western counties. When 
the opportunity came his associates nominat- 
ed him for senator from the Berkshire dis- 
trict and he took his seat in the senate of 
1895, whereupon he immediately resigned his 
office as judge to enter upon the distin- 
guished political career which has brought 
him prominently before the country. 

In the senate during his first year he was 
made chairman of the committee on street 
railways and a member of the committee on 
probate and insolvency (now legal affairs) 
and of the committee on agriculture. Nobody 
could quarrel with George P. Lawrence and 
the best evidence of the regard felt for him 
by all of his fellow senators was when at 
the opening of his second year in the upper 
chamber at the state house, although there 
were no less than six aspirants for the chair 
he was unanimously selected as the presid- 
ing officer of the body by the caucus of re- 
publican senators. When called together for 
the purpose of nominating a president on 
January 1, 1896, Sen. George P. Sanger of 
Boston in a brief speech, while paying trib- 
ute to the half a dozen senators who he said 
were all well qualified for the position, said, 
there was one candidate, although his ap- 
pearance in the legislature had been brief, 
who had, during his term of office become so 
familiar with legislative business that no 
qualification and fitness in man could surpass 
him. He had the opportunities and training 
before he entered politics which had been of 
great use to him and which would be of in- 
finitely greater use to him as_ presiding 
Officer, the senator (Sanger) took great 
pleasure therefore in moving that George P. 
Lawrence of North Adams be, by acclama- 
tion, nominated by the republicans for the 
presiding officer of the senate. There was an 
outburst of enthusiastic applause in which 
the six other candidates joined. Sen. Well- 
man, of Somerville seconded the nomination 
and Mr. Lawrence was unanimously chosen. 
He continued as the presiding officer of the 
senate for two terms longer. During his 
presidency Sen, Lawrence continued to gain 
the good will of all his associates. This 
latter feeling was shown at the end of his 
last term in a tangible manner in the testi- 
monial bestowed upon him. He might have 
continued in the senate but for the opening 
of a wider field of usefulness to him. The 
Hon. Ashley B. Wright, member of congress 
from the 1st district, died in office in August, 
1897. He was a resident of North Adams, 
and almost instinctively the voters of the 
district turned again to the hustling little 
city for the candidate to fill his unexpired 
term. Naturally. George Pelton Lawrence’s 
name was put forward, as that of one greatly 
endeared to them for his many sterling qual- 
ities, by a number of enthusiastic friends as 
a successor worthy to succeed Wright. The 
mention of his name was a magnet that drew 
popular approval all over the district and the 
nomination was easily secured in the con- 
vention. Nominated by acclamation, he was 


given a handsome majority at the polls and 
old stagers in the politics of Berkshire coun- 
ty prophesied at the start that he would 
stand well up in the house of representatives. 
It is not often that a new congressman has 
an opportunity to be heard on the very first 
day of his advent in the house, but such was 
the fortune of Lawrence. It was a simple 
thing, the announcement of the death of 
Cong. Ashley B. Wright, his predecessor in 
office, during the recess of congress, but 
George P. Lawrence acquitted himself so 
gracefully and performed his duty with so 
much appropriateness in his chosen words 
that he acquired a degree of favorable repu- 
tation, before the lapse of an hour after tak- 
ing his oath of office. Mr. Lawrence took 
his seat in the 55th congress and has been 
re-elected each year by large majorities af- 
ter a unanimous renominavrion by his fellow 
republicans of the district, to the 56th, 57th, 
58th, 59th, 60th congresses. He is coming up 
again this fall for his seventh election to the 
national house. If he shall serve his full 
time it will make thirteen years of servic 
replete with active, earnest work. 

Beside his work as a congressman, Mr. 
Lawrence has always taken an active part 
in the counsels of his party. He has been 
its representative in the national conven- 
tions. He has presided over the state con- 
vention. His nominating speeches are al- 
ways felicitous and happy. He married 
June 12, 1889, Miss Susanna H. Bracewell, 
daughter of Col. John Bracewell of North 
Adams. 


The Proper Way to Walk 


What is the proper walk? 

It is defined as follows in orthopedic sur- 
gery: 

“Phe feet should be carried parallel with 
one another, so that a line from the centre 
of the knee would pass through the second 
toe. 

“So that if this line hits the inner side of 
the great toe the walk is abnormal. 

“In the proper waik you strike the heel 
first, bear your weight on the outer edge of 
the foot, using the ball of the foot as the 
fulcrum by the aid of the calf muscles to 
lift the body.’’ 


Have Your Feet Last Their Spring? 


Compare the foot to a mechanism,’ subject 
to mechanical laws, the lifting power of the 
calf muscles is to be used to lift the body 
over the fulcrum or ball of the foot, and 
that improper attifude in walking contem- 
plates using the foot as a pedestal, making 
the knees and hips take the place of the 
calf. muscles, thereby causing, by disuse, 
atrophy of these muscles, bringing undue 
weight upon the inner side of the foot (as 
you can see by your own shoe if you walk 
abnormally—this is the quickest way to find 
out) that shows a disarrangement of the 
foot machinery. 

It shows that you were accommodating 
yourself to'your walk; you sit, where you 
used to stand, and you ride where you used 
to walk. 

Your feet have lost their spring, you can 
no longer run up or down stairs or step light- 
ly from a car. 

Thousands are troubled with their feet 
and they attribute it to rheumatism, cold, 
and so forth. -Doctors can’t tell you this, 
though they would like to—it’s unprofes- 
sional. 
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PRACTICAL POLITICS. 


O’CONNELL HAS A FIGHT ON HIS HANDS. 


Democratic Member From the Tenth District Knows What It Is to Have 
Opposition and Plenty of It, on Which He Seems to Thrive— 
Jumpedto the Front in His First Term and 
[ade a Mark in Congress, 


Cong. Joseph F. O’Connell has served his 
first term in congress and just now is seek- 
ing renomination and re-election. The rec- 
ord which he made in the first session of 
the first term was remarkable in many 
ways. He secured good committee appoint- 
ments, was appointed one of theparty whips, 
made several speeches, became personally 
known to the majority of the older mem- 
bers, and, taken as a whole, succeeded in 
making himself among the best known of 
the younger members. 

He believes he is entitled to a second 
term and while he has some opposition it 
apparently is not causing him -great worri- 
ment, and he is absolutely confident that 
he will win by an overwhelming vote. In 
the fight now being’ waged against him 
O’Connell has the support of all the party 
leaders who were with him two years ago, 
and in addition has succeeded in securing 
the endorsement of the three Dorchester 
wards and also the active support of ex- 
Mayor Fitzgerald and other party leaders, 
who were not with him two years ago. 

He believes that were it not for the 
jealousy and bitter opposition of some of 
the old-time party leaders who do not like 
his aggressiveness and independence that he 
would be accorded a unanimous renomina- 
tion. O’Connell is a fighter and never had 
any party honor handed him. Everything 
that has come his way has been secured af- 
ter a stubborn, hard fight. Two years ago he 
did not have the control of his ward or- 
ganization, whereas this year he has con- 
trol and in addition has behind him one of 
the strongest personal organizations in the 
city. 

Cong. O’Connell is 35 years of age, was 
born in Dorchester and has lived there all 
his life. He is a graduate of Saint Mary’s 
Parochial school, Boston college and Har- 
vard law school, and: has been practicing 
law for 12 years. He is affiliated with many 
societies, and is a member of a great many 
clubs and organizations. 

Two years: ago when he made his memor- 
able campaign for congress for the first 
time, and again great odds at that, his cam- 
paign watchword was ‘Ability, Activity and 
Aggressiveness,” all of which three quali- 
ties he has fully demonstrated during his 
first term in congress, for certainly he has 
kept aloft the banner of the people at all 
times, and sometimes at great odds, and 
even encompassing, the enmity of people 
who did not understand his motives, which 
were those of-a well trained public servant. 

His aggressiveness is the chief characteric- 
tic of his make-up. It matters not whether 
his antagonist be’ a judge or lawyer of high 
renown, political leader or corporation di- 
rector, the convictions of O’Connell’s mind 
are spoken with an earnestness and fire that 
win immediate respect. Possessed of decid- 
ed oratorical talent, a good presence on the 
platform, a splendid vocabulary that permits 
him to speak with ease, and devoid of fear, 
O’Connell can thunder out a speech at the 
rate of 200 words a minute.” 

When at college O’Connell was a good ath- 
lete. He played baseball, catching behind 
the bat in the days when it required more 
nerve than at present; he played football; 
and as a track athlete he won medals, cups 
and other trophies. The strong physique 
has been of great benefit to him in his 
political contests, making it possible for 
him to withstand the greatest of campaign 
strains. 

The Dorchester candidate is not a pro- 
duct of the North end, though-often thought 
to be. He was born at Dorchester, but was 
schooled at St. Mary’s at the North end. At- 
tendance at that school gave him a wide ac- 
- quaintance with the boys of the North and 
West ends. O’Connell was an_e excellent 
scholar and won a scholarship for the full 
seven-year course at Boston college. Seven 
years apealed to the active boy as too long 
a time, and by dint of hard study he made 
the course in five. O’Connell took his degree 
with the class of ’93 and then entered the 
Harvard law school, graduating from the 


‘ 


latter in 1896, the youngest man of the 
class. 
O’Connell, since he entered politics, has 


not travelled along roadways strewn with 
roses, flanked by influential friends pulling 
him ahead. Rather has the roadway been 
studded with rock, and lined with men who 
have fought to push him back. Unaided by 
influence he has fought in his home district 
until recognized as a power. His ability as 
a public speaker, and his activity and ag- 


gressiveness as a leader of men have 
brought him to the front. He declared for 
Fitzgerald for mayor, fought for him on 


the stump, made it possible for him to carry 
every precinct in Ward 20, and exerted a 
powerful influence in other wards of Dor- 
chester and the 10th congressional  dis- 
trict. 

The present campaign for congress is the 
third one O’Connell has engaged in. Four 
years ago, when no one else had the temer- 
ity to fight William S. McNary, O’Connell 
consented. At the outset he was classed 
as a 10 to 1 loser. But he surprised every- 
body. He fought a good campaign, and was 
defeated by a narrow margin. That cam- 
paign. brought O’Connell to the front. 

O’Connell is not easily dismayed. In the 
last campaign he had figured on the sup- 
port of Mayor Fitzgerald and the adminis- 
tration, but early in July the mayor declared 
he would be neutral as between O’Connell 
and Edward L. Logan. It took O’Connell 
less than an hour to regain his composure, 
and before the day was over he had en- 
gaged sign painters and printers to rush 
out campaign orders, and called together 
his forces. His first move was to send to 
each democratic voter in the district a per- 
sonal letter announcing his candidacy. A 
postal card was enclosed asking the voter 
to signify his intention as to whether or 
not he would vote for the Dorchester can- 
didate. Four thousand replies were received 
and with these pledges at his back O’Con- 
nell began his active fighting. 


POLITICAL CALENDAR 


Relating to the 


STATE ELECTION 


1908. 
NATURALIZATION. 


Sept. 28—Last day for hearings in the 
United States Circuit and District Courts be- 
fore the general State election in November. 

Oct. 3—Last day that can be fixed by any 
court for hearings before the general State 
election in November. 


REGISTRATION OF VOTERS. 


In Boston—Central Office. 

Sept. 8, to Sept. 15, inclusive, 9 a. m. to 5 
p. m. and 6 p. m. to 10 p. m. Saturdays in- 
cluded. 

Sept. 15—Registration for the state prima- 
ries ceases at 10 p. m. : 

Sept. 16 to Oct. 2, inclusive, 9 a. m. to 5 
p. m. Saturdays 9 a. m. to 12 m. 

Oct. 3 to Oct. 14, inclusive, 9 a. m. to 5 p. 
m. and 6 p. m. to 10 p. m. Saturdays 9 a. 
m. to 1 p. m. and 6 p. m. to 10 p. m. 

Oct. 14—9 a. m. to 10 p. m. when registra- 
tion for the State election ‘‘shall cease.”’ 

In Boston—Ward Registratoin. 

Oct. 3 to Oct. 14, inclusive, 6 p. m. to 10 
p. m. 

No registration Sundays or holidays. 


In Other Cities and Towns. 


“Registrars shall hold such sessions as the 
town by by-law or the... city by ordinance 
shall prescribe.’’ 

Oct. 14—“In every city registrars shall hold 
a continuous session from 12 noon till 10 
o’clock . . . when registration shall cease.’’ 

Oct. 24—In every town a like continuous 
session shall be held. 


CAUCUSES. 


Sept. 21—Independence League caucuses in 
cities and towns which have not adoptea 


the provisions of the joint caucus act. 

Sept. 22—All caucuses of political parties’ 
in Boston and cities and towns which have 
adopted the provisions of the joint caucus 
act. 

In the county of Suffolk state caucuses of 
every political party must be held. All re- 
publican caucuses in cities and towns which 
have not adopted the provisions of the joint 
caucus act. 

Sept. 23—Democratic caucuses in cities 
and towns which have not adopted the pro- 
visions of the joint caucus act. 


CONVENTIONS. 


Sept. 27—Earliest day for calling and hold- 
ing republican conventions except represen- 
tative conventions. 

Sept. 30—Earliest day for calling and hold- 
ing Republican representative conventions. 

Oct. 1—Democratic State Convention, Bos- 
ton, (Faneuil Hall, Boston.) ] 

Oct. 3—Republican State 
Symphony Hall, Boston.. 

Oct. 13—Latest date for calling or holding 
conventions for the nomination of candi- 
dates for offices to be filled at a State Elec- 
tion other than those to be filled by all the 
voters of the Commonwealth. Must be 
called and held before 5 p. m. 


Convention, 


Certificates of Nomination and Nomination 


Papers. 


Oct. 5—Certificates of Nomination for offi- 
ces to be filled by all of the voters of the 
Commonwealth must be filed. 

Oct. 12—Nomination Papers for the same 
must be filed. 

Oct. 15—Certificates of Nomination for all 
other offices to be filled at a State election 
must be filed. 

Oct. 16—Nomination Papers for the same 
must be filed. 


All of these papers must be filed with the 


Secretary of the Commonwealth before 5 
p. m. on the dates specified.* 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Oct. 12—Canvassing boards of Suffolk Sen- 
atorial Districts meet in Boston at office of 
election commissioners at 10 a. m. 

Oct. 3—Last day for designation of polling 
places in cities and towns divided into vot- 
ing ‘precincts. 

Oct. 3—Last day for posting copies of the 
voting lists in every place except Boston. 

Cct. 9—Last day for posting copies of vot- 
ing lists in Boston. 

Oct. 12—Last day for petitioning for ap- 
pointment of supervisors of election. d 

Oct. 19—Last day in cities for filing com- 
ihe tgs against incorrect and illegal registra- 
ion. 

Sept. 29—Last day in towns for filing such 
complaints. 


Nov. 3—STATE ELECTION. 


* Objections to or withdrawals from nomi- 
nations must be made within the seventy- 
two week-day hours succeeding 5 o’clock of 
the last day fixed for the filing of nomina- 
tion papers for such offices. 
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PRACTICAL POLITICS. 


HON. ANDREW J. PETERS. 


In Single Term in Congress the Representative From the Eleventh District 
Has Sprung Into National Prominence by His Appeal For the 
Reimbursement of the Roman Catholic Church For the 
Damage to Its Property in the Philippines. 


Hon. Andrew J. Peters was elected to 
congress in 1906 because of his ability. That 
must be conceded, in view of the fact that 
the 11th congressional district was carved 
out to be republican, and in view of the 
further fact that his opponent two years 
ago was the popular “Dan” Lane, who was 
always sure, when running for the senate, 
of getting democratic votes, as well as those 
of his own party. 

Yet Peters’ majority over Lane was 3429, 
as compared with Sullivan’s plurality of 
2055 over Foss in 1904, a presidential year. 
Peters’ total vote was 18,099, as compared 
with Sullivan’s 18,045, and Lane’s was 14,- 
670 as compared with Foss’ 15,990. 

“Andy” Peters’ biography is especially in- 
teresting in view of the fact that the same 
rivals confront each other again this year, 


and apparently.the district is growing more. 


and more democratic, so that the only rem- 
edy to the dominant party in the way of 
“redeeming’’ the district, may be the re- 
carving of the district, and the inclusion of 
several strong republican precincts, in 
place of democratic. Such a solution seems 
inevitable. 

In point of modesty, and shrinking from 
the limelight of publicity, there is a certain 
likeness in Peters to Louis A. Frothingham, 
another Jamaica Plainer. 

Meagre are the “obits’ in the “grave- 
yards’”’ of the newspapers concerning Peters. 
And if you go to see him he is disinclined 
to give anything beyond the barest out- 
lines of his life. 


He has, however, a very large circle of 
friends and acquaintances, is socially very 
agreeable, and very well known in clubs 


and society, although a bachelor. 

He was born in Jamaica Plain April 3, 
1872, and prepared for college at St. Paul’s 
school. He early developed a strong taste 
for outdoor sports, especially the aquatic, 
and when in his ’teens was a crack oars- 
man, swimmer and skipper. 

At Harvard he went in for rowing and 
sprinting especially, but was known as an 
all-round athlete. He trained for the ’vars- 
ity crew, but an injury to a tendon in his 
leg settled his chances. 

Mr. Peters took his A. B. degree at Har- 
vard in 1895, and graduated from the law 
school in 1898, entering at once upon the 
practice of his profession. He has offices 
upon the ninth floor of the Exchange build- 
ing with C. F. Weed, H. A. Weed and F. E: 
Lowell. 

He lives in the old family homestead in 
Jamaica Plain with his widowed mother 
and brother Harold, who is a student at 
Harvard. 

Cong. Peters perhaps owes his first steps 
upward in political life to the fact that he 
has always been a good neighbor, taking 
a kindly interest in all neighborhood affairs. 
He has long been prominent in the Jamaica 
club, the Highland club, the local lodge of 
Odd Fellows, and Masons. For five years 
he served in the militia as a faithful and 
popular member of Battery A. 

He early took an interest in politics, and 
became a member of his ward committee. 
He won his first notable victory as a can- 
didate before the electorate in 1902, when 
he was elected to the house, although from 
a republican ward. 

In 1904, and again 
elected to the senate. - 

He is remembered as to his legislative ca- 
reer, for having introduced and aided in 
the passage of bill which provides for the 
public sale of state bonds in Massachusetts, 
a measure which has resulted in securing 
to the commonwealth the full market price 
for its obligations. He also introduced and 
secured the passage of a measure providing 
for an extension of the 58 hour law, as ap- 
plied to women and minors, to the month of 
December, so that the Christmas trade no 
longer entails protracted hours upon the 
weaker members of the community. 

During the first session of the 60th con- 
gress Mr. Peters, as a member of the com- 
mittee on insular affairs, participated in 
all the important committee hearings on 


in 1905, he was 


matters concerning the insular possessions 
of the United States. He addressed the 
house at length on the subject of the re- 
imbursement of the Roman Catholic church 
for the use and occupation of its buildings 
by the troops of the United States in the 
Philippines. : 

He also introduced a bill seeking to per- 
fect the seacoast defences of New England 
by equipping the coast artillery corps,of the 
state militia with range-finding and _ fire- 
control equipment under the general appro- 
priation for the war department. This 
measure received the approval of state and 
national authorities and was adopted in the 
house aS an amendment to the annual ap- 
propriation bill for the war department. As 
a result of it, Massachusetts’ splendid corps 
of coast artillery is being equipped, with- 
out expense to the state, with complete ap- 
paratus for range-finding and _ fire-control 
instruction in its armories during the sea- 
sons of the year when the men are unable 
to have practical work on the defences. 

An episode in congress, which occurred 
April 8, 1908, demonstrated Peters’. adept- 
ness as a parliamentarian, and a quiet per- 
sistency to ultimate triumph, well illustrat- 
ing a prominent trait of his character— 
suaviter in modo, fortiter in re. 


Few are the men who have scored on 
Payne or Dalzell, and fewer still those who 
have scored against both; yet that is what 
Peters accomplished. The house was in com- 
mittee of the whole, with Dalzell in the 
chair, to consider the District of Columbia 
appropriation bill, and Payne, the floor 
leader, was on the watch, primed with 
points of order to prevent any wicked dem- 
ocrats from»getting in amendments, or an- 
tagonizing spéeches. 

But Peters had drawn a bill to regulate 
child labor in the District of Columbia and 
the territories, and was determined to have 
it at least called up. He had put a great 
deal of work into it, and it was perhaps 
the most comprehensive of any bill offered 
during the year. It was so endorsed, indeed, 
by the national child labor committee. 


Peters had labored long and _ earnestly 
with the committee on labor to induce them 
to report the bill, but in vain; so he watched 
for a chance during the consideration of 
the District of Columbia bill to offer his 
pet measure as an amendment. 

Payne promptly raised a point of order 
against it, but on account of Peters’ urban- 
ity, temporarily suspended, and the Massa- 
chusetts congressman got five minutes to 
debate his measure. 

The moment the time was up Payne called 
for a ruling, and Dalzell ruled the point 
well taken, 

Peters was quite prepared for this, how- 
ever, and serenely moved that the last word 
of the preceding paragraph of the appropri- 


‘ation bill be struck out. Dalzell, under the 


rule, was obliged to allow Peters five min- 
utes more, and he went on with his speech. 

At the end of the second five minutes he 
had to sit down, and the reading of the ap- 
priation bill was continued. ; 


When the paragraph regarding the item 
for assistant directors of music, drawing, 
physical culture, ete., was reached, Peters 
got the floor again and renewed his pre- 
vious motion, offering his own bill as an 
amendment again, and ably arguing that 
it would be exactly germane, since the 
physical culture of children can only be 
promoted by the regulation of their hours 
of labor. : 

Amid general applause and laughter, Pe- 
ters called for a ruling, and Dalzell was 
obliged to rule that Peters was in order, 
so that this time the congressman from the 
Bay State was enabled to conclude his 
speech, and afterward received congratula- 
tions from republicans as well as democrats 
on the cleverness of his tactics, although 
his bill was buried. Yet that bill was pro- 
nounced by republican newspapers ‘the 
most scientific proposition of its kind laid 
before congress this year.” 

Mr. Peters has a fine library, and is a 


student especially of economics, with a fad 
for sociology and settlement work, and the 
amelioration of women and child labor. 

He is a good horseman, and much of his 
exercise, while in Washington, is taken in 
the saddle. He is also an_ enthusiastic 
yachtsman, and hunter of big game, espe- 
cially in the Britsh Provinces. 

The family have a summer place at 
North Haven, Maine, and the congressman 
goes there for week-end visits during the 
hot months. In vacation he cruises with his 
brother Harold along the coast, in their 
yacht ‘“‘luynx,’”’ especially northward, to New 
Brunswick ports. 

Mr. Peters is a member of the Union and 
Tennis and Racket clubs in Boston, and the 
Metropolitan in Washington. The exclusive- 
ness of these clubs and their long waiting 
lists indicate Mr. Peters’ position in the so- 
cial world, and among prominent families. 

At the famous Springfield ‘pink ticket 
convention” of 1907, Cong. Peters was one of 
the safe and sane speakers at the Whitney 
end of the theatre, and did his part in the 
endeavor to maintain order. 
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PRACTICAL POLITICS. 


HON. CHARLES Q. TIRRELL 


Natick Congressman Noted as One Who Has Always Kept Faith With His 
Constituency—!s Unopposed for Renomination in 4th District. 


Hon. Samuel L. Powers, that happiest of 
toastmasters, in introducing Cong. Charles 
Q. .Tirrell of Natick, at the recent outing 
ot the Middlesex club, presented Mr. Tir- 
rell as ‘‘the man who has a life lease on 
the job of congressman from the 4th con- 
gressional district.’ No one disputed the 
Hon. Sam’s assertion and judging trom the, 
greeting given Mr. ‘Tirrell, the gathering 
which was principally from his own county 
and largely trom his own congressional dis- 
trict, was willing that he should continue 
to enjoy his lease. 

It must not be supposed that in a district 
like the 4th, where there is something doing 
politically almost every day of the 3v, 
there is not anyone who wants Cong. ‘ir- 
rell’s seat in the national house. ‘here are 
several in the district who believe that with 
themselves filiing the job a greater efful- 
gence would be radiated upon the district 
than Mr. YTirrell radiates. ‘hey are im- 
patiently awaiting the time when Mr. Tir- 
rell decides to retire, however, preferring 
despite the fact that they believe that they 
would be greater shedders of luster than he, 
not to try conclusions with him. Conse- 
quently Cong. ‘lirrell apparently is to be 
given a nomination for a fifth term without 
opposition. 

‘the tact is that Cong. Tirrell has been so 
busy trying to be a guod congressman that 
he has never had time to become a great 
one. He has put in so much time looking 
after the wants of his constituents during 
his four terms that he has never had the 
time to become a radiator of effulgence, 
even if he had the inclination. 

Virrell during his service in Washington 
has seen radiators of eitulgence retirea to 
private life by ungrateful constituencies who 
did not appreciate being represented by men 
whom the Washington writers call “na- 
tional figures.”’ ‘ithe radiators have ceased 
to radiate while the more humble ‘Lirrell 
still holds down the job. 

Cong. tirreli has done his part in moulding 
the policy of the nation bul he has dune it 
Without trying to be the whole show and 
Without torgetting that at the same time 
there were Llhings to be done for his con- 
stituency. When eight years ago this Sum- 
mer his name was put torward as a con- 
gressional candidate it was not claimed in 
his behalf that he, if elected, wouid better 
conditions not only in these United States, 
but throughout the whole universe. lit was 
not claimed that his election would bring 
the White House any nearer the 4th district 
than would the election of any other can-~ 
didate for the honor. But it was set forth 
in his behalf that if any of the 4th districters 
wanted to see the White House, it would 
not be quite the distant proposition with 
‘Lirrell at the capital that it had tormerly 
been. 

No, Tirrell’s campaign wasS made on the 
plain, straightforward issue that his time 
in Washington would be devoted to looking 
after the needs of his constituents. How 
well he bas lived up to that promise is a 
matter of history. No letter ever written 
to Tirrell remains unanswered; no request 
that could possibly be granted has he ever 
refused. Pension claims which had slum- 
bered tor years, and many which were con- 
sidered lost, blossomed forth into new life 
as soon as Tirrell got on the job in Washing- 
ton. A district like the 4th is not supposed 
to get a new ‘public building more than 
once in a dozen years and is mighty lucky 
if it gets one that often. Yet ‘Lirrell, al- 
though Cong. Weymouth, his predecessor, 
had secured one for Fitchburg, got busy and 
the result of his efforts was a handsome 
new federal building for Marlboro. 

Tirrell’s efforts in one direction, at least, 
have been felt throughout the whole coun- 
try, and that is in the matter of rural tree 
delivery routes. it was ‘Tirrell of Natick, 
who in his first term, brought around a dif- 
ferent attitude on the part of the postal 
authorities toward the rural free delivery 
proposition, and all over Massachusetts, and 
throughout the whole country, they have 
rural free delivery routes as a result of 
Tirrell’s work. 

In Tirrell’s district, as in many others, 
comprising a multitude of small towns the 
ery for better mail facilities had been raised 


so often that it was monotonous, even to 
the men who were suffering, and it was be- 
yond reason that enough postoffices could 
be set around to accommodate the demands. 
This was the condition of affairs existing 
when Tirrell arrived in Washington and he 
determined to do his best to remedy it. 

His efforts in the postoffice department 
met with no success at first. Rural free 
delivery routes were new then and the Na- 
tick man was told that the department had 
none to give out. They were instruments 
for political aggression in the doubtful states, 
the auditor of the postoffice department 
stated, and they could not afford to waste 
them in a republican stronghold such as 
Massachusetts. 

irrell however, had different ideas on the 
subject. He believed that the routes should 
be given out where they were most urgently 
needed, rather than given out for political 
purposes. He went with his mission to the 
house but found that it was no easy one, 
it being regarded as presumptuous on the 
part of a first year man to attempt to ac- 
complish anything. But fTirrell plugged 
away at it. Finally he got second, third 
and fourth-term backers, and the result was 
that the department listened. 

As a result the 4th district has today 
probably the finest postal service of any 
rural district in the United States. Not on- 
ly this but the whole country has benefitted 
as a result of Tirrell’s initiative in this mat- 
ter. The farmer who before had to drive 
several miles for his mail and saw a news- 
paper probably once a week, now has his 
mail delivered at his door twice a day and 
reads his morning and evening newspapers. 
If the congressman had done nothing else 
during his service he would be deserving of 
praise for this reform which has brought 
his constituents into touch with the outside 
world. 

There is hardly another congressman, it is 

said, who knows so many people directly, 
and his knowledge is not of the hand-clasp 
variety. Four years ago when he won a 
splendid victory after a strenuous primary 
battle, his young opponent admitted that he 
had lost because Tirrell had too many 
friends in the district—too many people for 
whom he had done things; too many locali- 
ties which had secured favors from the na- 
tional government through the tireless ef- 
forts of the man they had chosen to repre- 
sent them. Tirrell made the fight on his 
record at Washington, and the voters of the 
district, who to a man knew that recora, 
gave it their unqualified approval. 
‘ With all his looking after the needs of 
his constituents and the ceaseless demands 
which it-makes upon his time, Cong. Tirrel! 
has found time to perform his share in the 
great work of congress. In the 58th congress 
he made a notable speech on exports and 
foreign sales which attracted wide atten- 
tion and was printed by the congressional 
campaign committee of 1904 in the republi- 
can campaign text book of that year. He 
is an active member of two important com- 
mittees, the committee on judiciary, one 
of the great congressional committees, and 
the committee on claims. Both of these 
committees are among the hard-worked com. 
mittees of congress. - 

In congress he has attracted the attention 
of experts. He has been called to the chair 
of the national house to preside in the ab- 
sence of the speaker more than once. With 
it all Tirrell is still a neighbor to those who 
come to visit him. He has become a finished 
debater but it is in doing things that he 
prides himself—not on talking about them. 

Since he became a member of the Mass- 
achusetts delegation at Washington, Cong. 
Tirrell has made important addresses be- 
fore business and pclitical organizations of 
the state. His utterances showed that he 
had studied carefully the great questions be< 
fore the country, and his intelligent discus- 
sion of the beet sugar controversy and the 
alleged Waltham watch trust, elicited fav- 
orable comment everywhere. 

This brief sketch may give the reader 
an understanding of how Tirrel! manages 
to hold onto his job. His district is not one 
that is willing to turn down an efficient con- 
gressman merely because some one else 
would like the honor of representing it in 


-them—why don’t all the people wear them 


Washington. His constituency wants a rep- 
resentative who has some influence and y 
does things for his constituents. And 
is the whole secret of Tirrell’s success 
does things for his constituents. 

Cong. Tirrell was born in Sharon, 64 years 
ago. He graduated from Dartmouth in 186 
and was admitted to the bar four ye 
later. He was a member of the house 
representatives in 1873; a member of 
state senate in 13881 and i882, and a pres 
idential elector in 1888. ‘ 


Why Leather Heels? 


If heels of live rubber were as benefi 
or as necessary to the people as we repres 


Why is it necessary for us to spend goo 
money in telling the people about the ad- 
vantages of rubber heels? ; 


Listen | 

Did you ever have a shoe dealer tell yo 
that you should have rubber heels put 
your shoes? When you made up your mind 
to have rubber heels put on your shoes— 
how many shoe dealers or shoemakers tol 
you that O’Sullivan’s was the only heel m 
of live rubber, and the one for you to hav 
Don’t you know that about everything int 
world follows the course of the least 
sistance? How many people are going out 
of their way to do you a personal servi 
Do you know of any one—especially 
they do it at a slight loss to themselves’ 

When leather heels cost the shoemal 
less to put on than O’Sullivan’s heels, 
not natural that he should recorhmend the 
He is more accustomed to handling leat 
anyway, and it requires a little more skil 
though not any more time to put on O’Sul 
van’s heels and put them on right. Thel 
of the matter is—it is all up to the pub! 
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AVOIDS THE LIMELIGHT. 


Hon. Charles G. Washburn, Notwithstanding, Is One of the Ablest of Our 
Delegation at Washington—-A Broad [Minded Gentleman. 


A man’s worth is not to be measured by 
the multiplicity or the voluminousness of his 
biographies while living but rather by the 
character of the impress he makes upon a 
community. And often the appreciation of 
the character and depth of that impress is 
not manifested until too late for personal 
expression. As proof did not ‘‘seven cities 
claim Homer, dead, which the living Homer 
begged for bread?’’ History is still repeat- 
ing itself and the appreciation of true value 
is frequently tardy. Ignorance, indifference, 
and ingratitude cause it but whatever the 


barefooted savage and civilized man, The savage walked gracefully because he used his 


_ foot muscles and his toes and had the earth for a cushion. 
the impact of hard leather heels cause improper attitude in walking, which in turn causes flat foot and 
Walking is man’s natural means of locomotion and is universally conceded to be the 


kindred deformities, 


healthiest and best exercise, 

Heels of New Rubber fitted to your walking shoes enable you to 
the same effort. The new rubber absorbs the impact at each step, sa 
the natural cushion to the human foot. 


mail send 35c. and diagram of heel to the makers. 


cause, it has been an attribute of all ages. 
It was not till he had reached the meridian 
of his life that a fair appraisal of the ability 
of Charles Grenfil Washburn was made by 
his neighbors and fellow townsmen. Then 
it was that his energies were given the na- 
tional expansion they needed and are now 
making ‘their proper impress and contribut- 
ing to the upbuilding of the nation. 

The first notion one would receive upon 
meeting the congressman from the third 
congressional district would be the refine- 
ment and courtesy of the man. Nor is eith- 


—$——— 


er his refinement or his courtesy variable or 
shifting. ‘The same side of the man appears 
regardless of the station of the individual, 
It is said that no man ever had audience 


with him that did not depart feeling that he 


had been treated with the respect which he 
merited. Though refined and courteous, yet 
not a good mingler, being somewhat dis- 
tant and retiring, his friendships are slowly 
made but firmly bound. Possessed of con- 
siderable means, his ambition has not been 
to amass considerable more, so much as to 
distribute a part ‘thereof in quarters where 
certain good could be accomplished. Abso- 
lutely non-sectarian have been his charities. 
The Catholic has felt the effect of his gener- 
ous impulses as well as the Protestant. Nor 
has there been any parade of his philantro- 
pies. Avoiding rather than seeking the lime- 
light in ‘his charities as in other things, his 
bounties studiously escape mention by him- 
self and become known only through the 
object of them making admission. A layw- 


O'Sullivan’s Heels of New Rubber bridge the chasm between the 
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yer by profession but restricted in the prac- 
tice of the law by his extensive business in- 
terests, his continued conversance with af- 
fairs contributed largely to his fitness as a 
national legislator. Here he possesses the 
unique distinction of having been elected 
to the current congress prior to his election 
to the preceding one. In November of 1906 
he was elected to the 60th congress while in 
the December following he was chosen to rep- 
resent the 3rd district in the 59th congress, 
filling the unexpired term of Rockwood Hoar 
who had died a short time previously. He 
was appointed to the committees on patents, 
expenditures in the agricultural affairs, and 
insular affairs. In connection with the first 
committee appointment, he introduced and 
had enacted into law a copyright bill, being 
thoroughly familiar with that branch of law, 
having specialized it in his earlier days. On 
but few occasions has he risen to speak. 
But at such times he has enjoyed more than 
the customary attention, not because of his 
eloquence, for Mr. Washburn is not an ora- 
tor, but because of the soundness of his 
judgment, the sincerity and pleasantness 
of his manner, the recognized familiarity with 
his subject. His initial speech lent greater 
color to the general belief in the liberality 
and breadth of his views, and increased for 
him the respect of his constituency. This 
effort was in connection with the majority 
report on H. R. 16,143, providing for the pay- 
ment of the claims of the Roman Catholic 
church in the Philippines. As an after din- 
ner speaker Mr. Washburn is in frequent 
demand, being an excellent story teller and 
having a limitless stock, something which 
characterizes the other members of his fam- 
ily. He has a large supply of humor, the 
kind that is typical of the New Englander. 
In politics he has always been a republican 
and was a Taft enthusiast from the outset. 
Not a perennial office seeker, yet his mem- 
bership in the national congress was not his 
primary political venture. In 1897-8 he was 
a member ot the lower branch of the Massa- 
chusetts legislature, and in 1899-1900 he 
served in the senate. In 1902 he was a mem- 
ber of the committee organized to revise the 
corporation laws of this commonwealth. In 
1904 he was a delegate to the republican na- 
tional convention and a member of the notifi- 
cation committee which formally communi- 
cated to Theodore ‘Roosevelt notice of his 
nomination. : 

Mr. Washburn was born in Quinsigamond 
village in Worcester on Jan. 28, 1857, and is 
the son of Charles Francis and Mary Eliza- 
beth Whitin Washburn. He was graduated 
from the Worcester Polytechnic Institution 
in 1875. He then matriculated at Harvard 
from which he graduted in 1880. Subsequent- 
ly he pursued the study of law and was ad- 
mitted to practice in 1887. On April 25, 1889 
he married Caroline Vinton, daughter of the 
late Horatio Slater. Three children have 
been born to them. Mr. Washburn’s socie- 


ty affiliations are not numerous, he being 
devoted to his home and family. He is a 
member of the Worcester club, Tatnuck 


country club, Quinsigamond boat club, Wor- 
ecester automobile club, Worcester county 
republican club and the Massachusetts re- 
publican club. He is president of the board 
of trustees of the Worcester Polytechnic in- 
stitute. He is also president of the Slater 
mills in Webster and is a director in the 
Worcester Wire Goods company. Mr. Wash- 
burn’s principal residence is in Worcester al- 
though he has a summer residence in Prince- 
ton. 
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FINANCIER AND STATESMAN. 


Congressman John W. Weeks of Newton Recognized as Foremost Expert - 
on Banking Laws in the National House—Now Serving 
on National Monetary Commission. 


It is remarked among those who observe 
the trend of political events as well as the 
career of public men that Cong. John W. 
Weeks of the 12th Massachusetts district, 
ranks among the leading men of the state, 
although comparatively a new man. This 
is due largely to his wide business experi- 
ence in one respect, while in another regard 
his prominence, as well as his popularity 
is due to the fact that he is a thorough man 
in all matters, even to the most minute 
detail. He believes in doing all things well. 

Cong. Weeks is not in public life without 
making some sacrifice, but he feels that a 
man of business should give at least some 
portion of his time, and the benefit of his 
experience, for in that way government is 
made more perfect and the responsibility 
between the classes and the masses is there- 
by balanced in the grand total of human en- 
deavor. 

This year Cong. Weeks was inclined to 
retire from congressional life, but he found 
before him the great problem of a staple 
national currency, and being a man of ex- 
perience in that direction, as well as some- 
what interested from his own viewpoint, it 
was at some sacrifice that he consented to 
become the candidate of his party for a 
third term. His acceptance of the unanimous 
tender of renomination caused great rejoic- 
ing not only in his district, but all through 
the channels of trade and business which 
are vitally concerned in currency legisla- 
tion that will guard in the future against a 
recurrence of financial panics and money 
depressions brought on by lax laws on this 
subject. During the last great financial 
stringency, Cong. Weeks was one of the men 
who went to the assistance of the govern- 
ment with advice and suggestions which in 
a measure averted ‘serious consequences. 
The situation is by no means settled today 
and this is one of the few reasons why the 
Newton man is so willing to give his time 
as a business man to the service of his 
country. 

During the recess of congress he is serv- 
ing on the monetary commissin, which is 
to make a partial report at the coming ses- 
sion in December, dealing with national 
banking laws. 


That the congressman has a complete 
knowledge of the banking problem and knows 
how to drive an argument home was to be 
seen by the way in which he handled Bry- 
an’s bank deposit guarantee proposition 
made only recently by the democratic pres- 


idential candidate as one of the sops to the- 


populists of the country. Bryan claimed 
that the government guarantee would meet 
with the favor of the people and the bank- 
ers alike, but this the congressman contends 
is entirely wrong, for nothing will stop a 
frightened depositor from withdrawing his 
funds once there is a scare such as has 
taken place recently. Bryan, he contended, 
had confused the public mind on this all 
important subject, as he has on other mat- 
ters, for under the existing laws the deposi- 
tor is as well secured against possible loss 
as can be expected with conditions chang- 
ing as they do from time to time. Cong. 
Weeks, by his knowledge of the banking 
condition of the country, displayed such a 
superior knowledge as compared with Bryan 
that the republican national committee in- 
tends to send his speech, made at Provi- 
dence recently, broadcast through the coun- 
try aS an answer to the democratic candi- 
date. 


Since the adjournment of congress 
committee has held 
country, 


the 
hearings all over the 
meeting all the leading business 


men, and it was at such hearings that Cong. 


Weeks made a deep impression, for while 
most of the members of the committee are 
more or less practical politicians, it was re- 
freshing to see that in him, the people of 
the country had a man who knew the sub- 
ject of banking and finance in all its rami- 
fications. It is a subject that requires a 
master hand. and Speaker Cannon took oc- 
ecasion to congratulate the state of Massa- 


chusetts in having such an able represen- 
tative. ; 
Cong. Weeks is well informed on other 


subjects. On naval affairs he is an expert 


and some knowing ones go so far as‘ to pre- 
dict that he will most likely be tendered 
the naval portfolio in the event of repub- 
lican success in the coming presidential 
campaign. Those who are closer to the con- 
gressman than the ordinary political ob- 
server say that he will in all probability 
in the due course of events, become a can- 
didate for governor of Massachusetts, for 
which he will be in line with many others, 
perhaps, upon the retirement of Gov. Draper. 

It matters little what line of political 
thought his friends may be following at the 
present time, for to all suggestions of the - 
kind, the congressman simply smiles and 
says not a word, while he is hard at work 
solving the problems as they arise in the 
course of his public duty. In every public 
position that he has been called to fill Cong. 


'Weeks has rendered the best possible ser- 


vice, as was to be seen by his excellent 
work as mayor of Newton, his first public 
and political office, and so it has been in 
business as well as in private life, a strict 
attention to duty and an honest perform- 
ance of the same. 

Cong. Weeks in his early life had decided 
upon a naval career, but after graduating 
from Annapolis took up that of banking, 
to which he has devoted his whole life 
since, and with a phenomenal measure of 
success. 

Cong. Weeks has held for many years a 
prominent place in the ranks of republicans, 
filling important positions in the party delib- 
erations, as chairman of the state conven- 
tion, and on the public rostrum, while in con- 
gress he has been a tower of strength to his 
state and to the nation, so. that his future 
career will no doubt be one of activity which 
is born of the man. 

The one great monument to his success as 
a business man is the new banking house re- 
cently constructed on Devonshire street on 
the old site of the Shawmut bank, and to 
him a large share of the credit for the firm’s 
progress is due, although the congressman 
is the most modest of men and gives all the 
credit to the active force of young men as- 
sociated with him for the volume of success 
achieved by the house of Hornblower & 
Weeks. , 

In 1888 Cong. Weeks came to Boston and 
became associated with Henry Hornblower 
in the banking and brokerage business, un- 
der the name, of Hornblower & Weeks. A. 
few years later he removed from Boston to 
West Newton, where he has since resided. 
For six years, from 1894 to 1900, he served 
as the commander of the naval brigade, and 
at the conclusion of his service he was 
placed on the retired list as a commissioned 
officer. He rendered the commonwealth dis- 
tinguished service while commanding the 
naval brigade, and during his six years’ 
service he was a member of the military 
examining board. 

When the Spanish-American war broke 
out, he offered his services, his commission 
being the third issued. Ize was given com- 
mand of the second division of the auxiliary 
naval service, and in this capacity served 
until the close of ‘hostilities. ; 

When he returned there. was a quick rec- 
ognition of his services by his home city. 
Newton immediately elected him her mayor. 
Of his administration there have been many 
flattering things said. The state has had 
a variety of business men as mayors of her 
cities, but Cong. Weeks was a shining ex- 
ample. Notwithstanding his important and 
engrossing business undertakings, he gave 
to the administration of the city’s affairs not 
only his most careful attention, but a large 
part of his time. 

In his business career he has served as a 
railroad director and as vice-president of the 
First National Bank, and he is today in the 
directorate of numerous corporations. In 
financial cireles his counsel has been high- 
lv regarded. During the financial crisis in 
Boston. following the failure of the Globe 
National Bank, the sound judgment and 
prompt action of Cong. Weeks won the ad- 
miration of his business associates. He has 
been largely instrumental in building up the 
Newtonville Trust company. ; 

In his political life Cong. Weeks has stood 
for all that is clean, honest and courageous, 
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CURTIS GUILD, JR. 


He Has Served the State Jon inuou-ly for Six Years as Lieut.-<Gov. and 


Gov. 


Gave His Best Efforts to Advancement of the Commonwealth 


—Uph:ld Best Traditions of Republican Party. : 


writing of the Guild 
administration: with the true vision per- 
spective will surely lend, many do it and 
Gov. Guild full justice for the progressive- 


Future historians. 


ness he has shown throughout and for the 
devotion to duty his last year of service 
emphasized. Writers of the present, wav- 
ering between sympathy for the  pain- 
wracked executive and admiration for the 
nerve he evinced in sticking to his tasks, 


can only call attention to his sufferings, his 
determination to be faithful to the people 
who had elected him and the clear-sighted 
manner in which he carried out his policies. 

From the beginning he has been a pro- 
gressive, in. the true sense of the word. 
Broad-minded in all matters, and with a 
wide knowledge of business and politics, he 
has brought to the governor’s office an 
equipment: of mind and experience which 
has redounded not only to the advantage 
of the republican party, but to the ad- 
vantage of Massachusetts. : 

This has been particularly true regarding 
the difficult problems that have confronted 
the state during his three terms as gover- 
nor. Never before had the public conscience 
been awakened in like degree to the abuses 
that accrue from the concentration of cor- 
porate power. People everywhere were ripe 
for revolt of almost any kind and the op- 
portunity for the demagogue to mould opin- 
ion to his own ends was never lacking. It 
was there that Gov. Guild showed the com- 
mon sense and fair play for which his ad- 
ministration has been noted. In the recent 
controversy between the railrodds and the 
legislature he stood between the encroach- 
ments of capital on one hand and the in- 
justice of the unthinking on the other; he 
declared for the majesty of the law 
served notice on both sides that a Massachu- 
setts statute yielded ample protection to the 
masses but just as emphatically shielded 
capital from the injustice of those who 
might forget the fact. 

Massachusetts has much to thank Gov. 
Guild for in that particular matter, but his 
fearless stand then, was, as a matter of 
truth, characteristic of his entire admin- 
istration, he having won, among other 
things, the gratitude of the Italian govern- 
ment for his activity in securing equitable 
banking laws in this state for the protection 
of the poor immigrants’ savings. The latter 
had been the victims for years of scheming 
adventurers among their own people, who, 
under the guise of being legitimate bank- 
ers, secured the small hoards accumulated 
by their ignorant brethren, used them as 
they wished in various speculative ways, 
and eventually decamped with all when op- 
portunity offered. Gov. Guild took hold of 
the matter, with-the result that it is now 
impossible for these ‘‘bankers’”’ to do busi- 
ness. in Massachusetts for a single hour 
after the police are aware of it. 

One other important incident to the Guild 
administration, and one that gave it high 
rank for character throughout the states 
of the union, was the sound, impartial and 
thoughtful tone of the messages he was 
called upon to submit to the legislature. 
They will tor many years hold an exalted 
place among the literary gems on file among 
the archives of the commonwealth, not only 
for the beauty of diction that characterizes 


them, but for the policies outlined, the ad- 
vice contained and the fearless manner in 
which Gov. Guild grasped every important 


matter worthy of being treated in a mes- 
sage. Where precedent was~ at variance 
with what appeared to him to be justice, 
precedence was thrust to one side and a 
new policy established. The soundness of 
this has already been emphasized in -the 
fact that in almost every case the princi- 
ple suggested by Gov. Guild, as applied to 
any particular problem, has passed into 
state policy, to be continued by successive 
administrations until other times breed oth- 
er needs. 


The difficulties which he must have en- 
countered in remaining a strong governor, 
even after his health had departed and it 
was known far and wide that he was far 
from being a strong man, were tremendous, 
yet from beginning to end of’ his illness 
he remained in touch with state affairs and 


and , 


in his sickest moments chafed to return 
to his duties in the executive chamber. 

Hardly had the last legislature assembled, 
and long before it had had an opportunity to 
study thoroughly the general _ principles 
enunciated in his last message at the open- 
ing of the session, when he was stricken 
with an illness which at the time was be- 
lieved by all to be fatal, but from which 
he afterward rallied. His devotion to his 
duties, however, was such that he insisted 
upon returning to his desk and it was only 
with difficulty that his physicians could pre- 
vail upon him to remain away from Beacon 
Hill until the legislature finished 
and the members departed. 

He was on hand bright-and early on the 
Monday following prorogation, which took 
place late on Saturday afternoon, and, then 
wracked with pain, and far from well, he at 
once grappled with the accumulated business 
of the preceding four months, finishing it in 
anguish that is better understood by those 
who were close to him than it ever can be 
by those who were far removed. Numerous 
appointments to various offices, upon each 
of which in no small degree depended the 
success of various policies which have long 
been identified as purely those of. Massa- 
chusetts, were to be filled. Aspirants with- 
out number beseiged him day and night, 
influential men, some of them the most pow- 
erful in his party, insisted in season and 
out of season, upon this or that course be- 
ing followed. He was harassed as perhaps 
no other governor has ever been in the mat- 
ter of appointments, there being at that time 
over three score of vacancies, yet he stood 
to the task with a persistence and persever- 
ance that has since excited comment of 
both friends and political foes, accomplish- 
ing his duty as he saw it without fear or 
favor, and always with what he conceived 
to be the best 
in view. 

Gov. Guild came to the office three years 
ago fully equipped by training and inclina- 
tion to grapple with the big affairs of state 
which devolve upon a chief executive. From 
his college days he had been indefatiga- 
ble in overcoming difficulties—he was always 
in earnest in everything he undertook and 
had acquired a talent for getting at the 
bottom of things that made him an ideal 
office-holder when opportunity called him te 
the governor’s. chair. 

He began life, immediately after grad- 
uating from Harvard college, as a reporter 
on the Commercial Bulletin, a publication 
long owned by the Guild family and at that 
time being rtin under the direction of his 
father. The latter fact, however, made no 
difference in the standing of ‘the future 
governor. He was forced to go in quest of 
news like other’ reporters and was also 
forced to put it into shape for publication. 
His commercial knowledge was small at 
that period of his career—so very limited, 
indeed, as to appall even himself. That fact 
furnished the incentive for increasing his 
store of commercial knowledge, and he went 
at the task as he has since gone at every 
other matter—he studied commerce 
trade, tariffs and transportation, 
and exchange, 
an authority upon each of these subjects. 
This was made manifest in the first great 
Bryan campaign in 1896, when stump speak- 
ers of both parties were going up and down 
the country hurling platitudes from  plat- 
forms with all. the assurance of absolute 
knowledge. The leaders of both’ organiza- 
tions were appalled at the few who could dis- 
cuss the questions involved in the campaign 
with accuracy as well as with assurance, and 
it was there that Gov. Guild proved himself 
to be a power. 

He knew whereof he spoke regarding all 
the great matters of the campaign. He 


finance 


_could prove the fallacy of Mr. Bryan’s view 


and he offered his services to the national 
party. He had heretofore been well known 
in Massachusetts: for his power of eloquence 
and for the finished style of his public ut- 
terances, but outside the state he was known 
to only the leaders. They grabbed him as 
might a starving man grab manna from 
heaven and he was at once despatched to the 
West, where the campaign was raging with 


its work 


interests of Massachusetts- 


and . 


until in the end he became > 


a bitterness and earnestness which is not 
yet realized by the people of Massachusetts. 
Toward the end of that campaign he was 
sent upon the trail of Mr. Bryan through 
West Virginia, and there before the same 
audiences which only a few hours had 
cheered for the Nebraskan and seemed about 
to bolt free-silverward, Curtis Guild, Jr., 
performed a task of oratory which won for 
him encomiums from sound-money men ev- 
erywhere and at the same time stemmed the 
tide of Bryanism. Pres. McKinley never for- 
got the services of the young Massachusetts 
stalwart and none would have been more 
willing to congratulate him when he be- 
came governor of a great state than would 
the martyred president had he lived to see 
At: 

Gov. Guild’s war record is also one to be 
proud of. He resigned the post of brigadier- 
general on Gov. Wolcott’s staff to enlist as 
a lieutenant in the 6th Massachusetts regi- 
ment when it was called to the front in the 
early days of the war with Spain in 1898. 
Soldiers from the staff are looked upon with 
suspicion by the boys of the militia, as a 
general proposition, and Lieut. Guild was 
forced to prove his worth to his men before 
they could be prevailed upon to yield him 
more than the perfunctory attention the 
rules of war demand the rank and file shall 
give their officers. It was not long before 
the report went about that the new lieuten- 
ant was a real soldier, for, with the same 
persistence that is characteristic of him 
now, he started. out to master the intrica- 
cies of army life and he succeeded by the 
hardest Kind of hard work. He was soon 
looked upon as one of the best soldiers in 
the 6th and one of the best officers in the 
service. 

A. short time only was required to focus 
the eyes of the army authorities upon him 
and he was called to become inspector gen- 
eral of the 7th army corps, with the rank 
of lieutenant-colonel, under Gen, Fitzhugh 
Lee. Later he was made inspector-general 
of the Department of Havana, and at once, 
with former Supt. of Sts. Waring of New 
York city, began the task of cleaning up 
the city and ousting the yellow fever germs 
from their abiding place in the Havana 
streets. Yellow fever has since become rare 
in the Cuban capital, and no man took a 
more important part in making it so than 
Gov. Guild of Massachusetts. 

Gov. Guild served three years as lieuten- 
ant-governor, under the administrations of 
Gov. John. L. Bates and Gov. William L. 
Douglas, and even in that position stood out’ 
prominently as a good official. During the 
*three years he has been governor he has 
stood for many good laws, those that he 
points to with greatest pride being the child- 
labor statutes enacted in his time and the 
adoption of the plan of supplying free medical 
attendance to pupils in the public schools. 

Gov. Guild was born in Boston on Feb. 
2, 1860, and is now sole proprietor of the 
Commercial Bulletin, on which he began 
his career aS a newspaper man. He is a 
member of Columbia Lodge of Masons, being 
a 32d degree man. He was chairman of the 
republican state convention of 1895 and was 
a vice-president of the republican national 
convention in the following year. In 1901- 
1902 he was president of the Republican 
Club of Massachusetts and is a member of 
the Boston Chamber of Commerce. 


We don’t vedi millions of people—we 
don't pull or push anybody—but we do 
ENGRAVE SOME, and are like a 
hive of bees. 
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LIEUT.-GOV. EBEN S. DRAPER. 


Applies Same Principles to State’s Affairs as to His Private Business— 
Has Shown Himself to Be Ideally Fitted for Higher Office— 
Frank, Fearless and Outspoken in His Beliefs. 


The mantle of Gov. Guild will fall in No- 
veniber on the Hon. Eben S. Draper of Hope- 
due, and for the first time since Wolcott’s 
first term, Massachusetts will have a gov- 
ernor who has served an apprenticeship, 
and who has ‘“‘made good’’ in advance of his 
election. 

Lieut. Gov. Draper was called to the of- 
fice in February last, owing-to the unfor- 
tunate illness of Gov. Guild, and for four 
months, during the trying time of a legis- 
lative session, he carried on the duties of 
the post with marked ability. It was doub- 
ly hard for him, naturally a man of strong 
convictions, for it must be remembered that 
he was carrying out, not his own policies, 
but those of his chief, and he was handi- 
capped throughout by the fact that he had 
assumed office without a knowledge of his 
legislature, without hint as to its purposes 
and without acquaintance with its members. 
The legislature, on the other hand, was 
equally ignorant of Lieut. Gov. Draper’s 
wishes and the. result was that great diplom- 
acy was required on either side to prevent a 
rupture that might endanger the legislative 
policy of the year. 

Despite these drawbacks, Lieut. Gov. 
Draper finished his four months in office 
with a reputation well established and his 
personal popularity undiminished, and 
when he was again called in August to 
take up the reins of government, during Gov. 
Guild’s later attack of appendicitis and his 
recovery from the operation the lieutenant- 
governor was qualified in every way for the 
task and did considerable to add lustre to 
the clesing months of the Guild adminis- 
tration. 

There are several reasons for his suc- 
cess, one being the strong character of the 
man, for Lieut.-Gov. Draper is ad¢knowl- 
edged by all who know him to be one of 
the strongest figures in Massachusetts pol- 
itics today. He is besides one of the most 
lovable, and none who comes within the 
scope of his laughing blue eye fails to suc- 
cumb to the good nature that beams from 
it. These two traits, both responsible in 
their way for a successful apprenticeship, 
argue also that once the electors place him 
in the office, which, because of hard and 
faithful work and an honest ambition, be- 
longs to him, Massachusetts will be the 
gainer by a considerable majority. 

When he stepped into the governorship 
on announcement of Gov. QGuild’s_ illness 
there was one issue that seemed to every- 
body to be paramount—the state tax and 
an apparent desire on the part of some 
legislators to increase it unnecessarily. Ap- 
propriation bills without number had been 
filed with the legislature—some of them for 
comparatively trivial amounts, others for 
sums that seriously threatened the pros- 
perity of the state. Acting Gov. Draper set 
his face sternly against all extravagance, 
gave notice that all. appropriation bills 
would be considered solely on their merits 
and determined in the privacy of the execu- 
tive chamber to keep an eye on the state 
treasury. The result was that veto after 
veto emanated from him, some of them on 
measures which were he in the least in- 
clined to become a time-server and a truck- 
ler for popularity he easily could have 
signed. tek 

Because he did not he was for the time 
the object of considerable adverse criticism 
on the part of legislators whose better 
sense told them that the acting governor 
was right, but who themselves could not. 
rise above the importunities of colleagues 
or constituents and do in the legislature 
what Acting Gov. Draper did with his ve- 
toes. Since then the wisdom of his course 
has been made apparent and were the same 
conditions to exist now as existed last 
winter it is safe to say that few of the bills: 
which reached him for veto would travel 
so far along the legislative course, for most 
of them would be incontinently killed on 
their first reading. 


Even as a lieutenant-governor Mr. Dra- 
per has been a success, in a far greater de- 
gree than most men who have held the of- 
fice. It is not a place where an active man 
can shine, fer most of the real work is done 
behind closed doors at the sessiens of the 


council and at the meetings of its various 
committees, From the beginning Lieut.-Gov. 
Draper had made up his mind that there 
was work to do, and he set about doing it 
with the same persistence that has charac- 
terized his course in business and in his 
every day life. He has been at the State 
House almost every day since he was first 
chosen by the people to serve as lieutenant- 
governor; he has worked upon matters that 
came before the council weeks in advance 
of their appearance, and he has brought to 
the deliberations of that body a calm, just 
and fearless outspokenness 
much to make the executive councils of 
the last three years models of their kind 
among the states where such are main- 
tained. 


The fearless disposition of Lieut.-Gov. 


Draper was emphasized in a striking way 


when he was first a candidate for the office, 
and at a time when any attempt to trim 
his sails to a popular breeze would have 
brought about his ears a buzzing of angry 
interests and factions that might well have 
overwhelmed him. Henry M. Whitney, who 
had made a life struggle against the impo- 
sition of tariff duties, was the candidate of 
the democratic party for the same office to 
which Mr. Draper aspired. 

Biugene N. Foss of Jamaica Plain was 
leading the tariff revisionists of the repub- 
lican party to what seemed at the time an 
opening in the hitherto impregnable wall 
of republican reasoning, and had openly and 
loudly declared for reciprocity with Cana- 
da, among ethers things affecting the tar- 
iff. Gen. William F. Draper, brother of the 
republican candidate, had only a few days 
before, at a meeting of the Massachusetts 
club, denounced tariff revision, proclaimed 
himself a stand-patter of the most unre- 
lenting kind, and warned the party that it 
were folly to adopt ‘‘new-fangled”’ ideas. 

There was jubilation in the democratic 
camp. All thought that the republican can- 
didate for lieutenant-governor was pock- 
eted in a manner which spelled uncondi- 
tional surrender on one hand or a trans- 
parent straddle on the other. But they reck- 
oned without that clear-sighted vision pos- 
sessed by Candidate Draper, that inability 
to straddle or to accept other men’s opin- 
ions as his own without first testing them 
for their soundness. In due time, and when 
he had studied the matter from every an- 
gle, Mr. Draper called the reporters to him, 
and then he gave out a statement which 
for clear-sighted vision and soundness of 
doctrine has never been surpassed by any 
candidate for office in Massachusetts. if 


He openly denounced Canadian recipro- 
city as utterly impossible, and as some- 
thing which he did not believe could: ever 
be brought about with tangible results to 
either party concerned. He proclaimed him- 
self an ardent protectionist, but also de- 
clared that he ‘‘did not believe tariff sched- 
ules were sacred,” but that he was perfect- 


ly willing to trust the entire matter to con+ ~ 


gress, which was charged with the duty of 
adjusting or changing the import duties. 
Lieut.-Gov. Draper is a wealthy man, and 
has from childhood been wealthy, although 
since he attained his majority he has done 
as much as any member of his family, eith- 
er those who had gone before or those who 
labored with him, to increase the Draper 
store of worldly goods. He has been a work- 
er from childhood almost, and very early 
in his career was placed at work in the 
cotton mills of Hopedale, in which town 
he was born in 1858, and where he has 
since lived. With the sons of the. humblest 
families there he carried waste and bob- 
bins, ‘‘tended backs’ and ran errands for 
the older employes. No favors were allowed 
him because he was a Draper, and -when 
his education in the cotton mills was com- 
pleted he was placed in the foundry and 
later in the machine shop of the great Dra- 
per works, In the meantime he had attended 
the public schools of Hopedale and Milford 
and Allen’s academy at Newton, from which 
he went to the Institute of Technology. 
When his schoo! days had ended he went 
‘back to the Draper works, a thorough me- 
chanic and with a knowledge of all parts 
of the business. He was premoted in due 


that has done’ 


time, and when the reorganization of the 
concern took place in 1896 he was made the 
selling agent for George Draper & Sons, 
that being the style of the reorganized 
company, of which he himself was an im- 
portant member. > 

A few years before that he had become 
interested in politics as a working member 
of several organizations, and he brought to 
the affairs of the community that same 
painstaking, earnest effort which had char- 
acterized him in the cotton mill, the foun- 
dry, the machine shop, and has since been 
in evidence in selling the product of the 
company. As a result of his activity he 
was in 1892 chosen as chairman of the re- 
publican state committee and in 1896 he at- 
tended the St. Louis convention as chair- 
man of the Massachusetts delegation. 

Two years later the Spanish war cast 
its gloom across the Old Bay State as it 
did over other commonwealths. The youth 
of the state was ardent as always, and hun- 
dreds, without thought of the _ sufferings 
they were to undergo, shouldered a musket 
at a call from Washington and marched 
away triumphantly to war. 

Some men among those who stayed at 
home were thoughtful enough to understand 
the general unpreparedness of a peace-lov- 
ing nation for the time of strife. A nation 
that for almost 40 years had never been 
menaced by a war cloud was hardly in a 
position to care for the thousands of sol- 
diers whom it had almost without notice 
been obliged to summon upon tthe field. 
Nene was quicker to grasp the real element 
of danger than Eben S. Draper of Hope- 
dale. He foresaw the sufferings of the boys 
who marched away so earnestly, so glee- 
fully. And’ he at once took what steps he 
could to forestall those sufferings by be- 
coming active in the organization of the 
Massachusetts volunteer aid association, of 
which he was the leading spirit and presi- 
dent. Among other things done by the as- 
sociation was the raising of $200,000, with 
which the hospital ship Bay State was pur- 
chased and equipped, later to perform its 
part in caring for the soldiers from the old 
commonwealth. 

Lieut.-Gov. Draper is a cultivated gen- 
tleman, a lover of literature and a patron 
of art. His life interest is centred in the 
little village of Hopedale, acknowledged to 
be the prettiest, best kept and architectur- 
ally the most beautiful manufacturing town 
in New England. He has traveled exten- 
sively, is highly polished in manner, and, 
withal, a most companionable man, known 
far and wide as an example of the best 
type of New England business man. 

He has served for two years as president 
of the republican club and is also a member 
of the Norfolk, Middlesex and Massachu- 
setts clubs. He is a member of the corpor- 
ations of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, and of the Massachusetts Eye 
and Har Infirmary. In addition to this he 
is one of the managers of the Milford his- 
pital, which is a gift to the town from him- 


self and Mrs. Draper. 


ROLL-CALLS OF 1908. 


The issue of Practical Politics on 
August 1, 1908, contained the 
plete Roll-Call Record of every Sera- 
tor and Representative in this yoar’s 
session of the Great and Gcne.al 
Court. 

The edition is limited, but copies of 
this Roll-Call number may be obtained 
until further notice at $2 apiece. New 
subscribers during the current month 
will be furnished with a copy of the 
Roll-Call number without extra 
charge. The subscription price of 
Practical Politics Is $5 per year. 
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A BUSINESS MAN IN POLITICS. 


Hon. Albion F. Bemis of Brookline Has Achieved Honors in . riv.te and 
Public Life—Now -: eeking Third Term in Governor's Council. 


Two years of active, conscientious endea- 
vor in the interest not only of his constitu- 
ents of the 2d councillor district, but of the 
whole peeple as well Hon. Albion F. Bemis of 
Brookline, believes entitle him to a re-elec- 
tion for another term. The acquisition of 
Mr. Bemis to the council was a happy one 
for he brought to it an energy and life 
that was needed lest that excellent execu- 
tive body become moribund. ‘The councillor 
from Brookline has proved himself a very 
efficient public servant. His training ad- 
mirably adapted him for the position which 
he has so faithfully filled for the past two 
years, for Albion Bemis was one of the 
ieaders in the house when he left it for high- 
er promotion to the senate and in the up- 
per chamber his zeal for good work and pro- 
gressive legislation, sound in the public in- 
terest, distinguished him throughout his two 
years service. Much of Councillor Bemis’ 
success is due to his unfailing good nature, 
a characteristic geniality that made those as- 
sociated with him warm to him naturally. 
Though just turned 50 nobody would know it 
for he’s one of those men who never grow 
old. He has that bright, spry way of get- 
ting at a tangled problem that takes the 
kinks out of the snarl easily. Mr. Bemis 
learned this early when as a Brookfield boy 
he started from the bottom to climb to the 
top, and that he has not been long doing 
it nor wasted his opportunities, is demon- 
strated by his retirement from business at 
an age when most men have not got half 
through. But the councillor had enough and 
from the manipulation of straw in his fac- 
tory he turned his attention to what the po- 
litical straws had for him. That they have 
been more than kind in steadily pointing the 
road for him is shown by his very interesting 
onward and upward career. 

As Mr. Bemis went from the Springfield 
high school to college at Amherst and 
thence to the high tide of successful business, 
so he started in his political career in the 
House being seated from Foxboro in the 
session of 1901. Though not endowed with 

oratorical gift, Councillor Bemis possessed 
’ other attributes which stood him in good 
stead and won an acquaintance that speedi- 
ly made him one of the best known men 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
state. Foxboro no longer hid herself beneath 
a bushel but speedily found herself in the 
lime-light with the progressive towns of 
the commonwealth. Councillor Bemis had a 
way of putting measures effectively that ap- 
pealed to the house: and won for him a suc- 
cess not always achieved by the orators, 
while the country members sat up and took 
notice when ‘‘Bemis of Foxboro’ had the 
floor. He won the everlasting gratitude of 
his townsmen and constituents when he made 
the fight against the division of the town 
when East Foxboro sought a divorce. He 
was strong on the committee on manufac- 
tures, now publie lighting, in all the fiercely 
waged gas fights. His re-election was easy, 
and after one more year he was sent to the 
senate for two years further legislative ser- 
vice. The councillor has never been an idler. 
Because he had money and was out of busi- 
ness gave no reason to him for loafing. He 
gave freely of his time on every question that 
presented itself to him. None was too small 
to be worthy of his attention. He could 
speak plainly and convincingly at all times 
and, continued on the committee on public 
lighting in the senate, he rendered conspicu- 
ous service when the consolidation of all of 
Boston’s big gas interests was effected 
through the efforts of an intelligent commit- 
tee of broad-gauged legislators like himself, 
able and willing to serve the public interest 
of a great community. Never backward in 
debate; always ready to bear his share of 
the brunt of a hard battle in which his con- 
viction taught him that he was right as sen- 
ator. Mr. Bemis never failed to talk straight 
from the shoulder in every instance. 

He moved to Brookline and there in 1906 
the people turned to him to represent the 
new 2d councillor district. He took his seat 
as one of Gov. Guild’s advisers in 1907 and 
there his business training has made him 
one of the most useful councillors the dis- 
trict has ever had. Mr. Bemis was espectal- 
ly adapted to the position first assigned him 


on the committees on finance, accounts and © 


warrants, applying to the expenditures which 
the council is called upon to approve the 
sarne careful supervision which he had given 
to his own business. Broad in his economy 
yet steadfastly opposed to injudicious waste, 
Mr. Bemis has been a very valuable man in 
the approval of warrants. On pardons he 
has had his conscientious convictions which 


have guided him unswervingly in the separa- 


tion of the deserving from the undeserving 
cases which have come before his commit- 
tee. This year Mr. Bemis is a member of 
the committee on charitable institutions and 
in that position has had to do with the ap- 
proval of the plans for the first of the new 
sanatoriums for the victims of tuberculosis, 


HON. EDWARD P. BARRY. 


which it is now proposed to erect.at North 
Reading, at an expenditure of $100,000... Last 
year the commission in charge of hospitals 
for consumptives, picked out a farm in 
Georgetown, an expensive location, and then 
came to the legislature with a report that 
it must have additional money. The com- 
mittee on public charitable institutions in- 
sisted that the commission should be held to 
the expenditure of $300,000 for the three hos- 
pitals it is proposed to build and when the 
plans were submitted for the first one to 
the council this year, Councillor Bemis took 
care to see that not more than $100,000 could 
possibly be expended. On all large business 
matters his advice is sought by both the Gov- 
ernor and his associates in the council. : 

In his politics Councillor Bemis is a sturdy 
republican, a consistent, straight party man, 
steadfastly loyal to its declaration of prin- 
ciples and its candidates. He is strong in 
the councils of his party. Mentally and 
physically Mr. Bemis is of the broad and 
rugged type, straightforward and frank even 
to bluntness. He rests his relection in the 
hands of the people. 


South Boston Member of the Governor’s Council Has Proven His Ability 
During His Two Years’ Service—Has Insisted on Reform in Conduct — 
of State Institutions —Only Democrat in Body. 


Edward P. Barry of South Boston, the 
only democratic member of the governor’s 
council, is now serving his second term in 
that body and is a candidate for a third 
term. If there be ,some political disadvan- 
tage in being the only representative of his 
party in the governor’s council, Councillor 
Barry’s activities and purposes have kept 
his position out of the slough of uselessness 
and have placed him in a niche distinctive 
and unique. 

Mr. Barry was born in South Boston and 
received his early education in the public 
schools, graduating from the Lawrence 
school, and subsequently from the evening 
high school. After two years’ employment in 
a wholesale woolen house and three years 
in the Boston office of the treasurer of the 
Hamilton Manufacturing company and Ap- 
pleton company of Lowell, Mr. Barry be- 
came a member of the staff of the Boston 
Daily Advertiser. He purchased a half in- 
terest in the South Boston News and be- 
eame its editor. Another field for his jour- 
nalistie endeavors was offered by the Boston 
Herald and-for over 15 years he remained 
on that paper, as reporter, editor of the de- 
partment of sports, and finally he was pro- 
moted to be night city editor, which posi- 
tion he filled until he was obliged to resign 
owing to temporary illness brought on by 
over-study while preparing to enter Har- 
vard medical school. 
later with the Herald in the capacity of 
court reporter and took up the study of law. 
During this time he purchased the South 
Boston Inquirer, which by his editorial fear- 
lessness and general newspaper experience 
he made one of the best weekly papers in 
the state. Mr. Barry is now practicing law 
with offices at 4 Postoffice square. 

In amateur athletics Edward P. Barry was 
a leader in New England when as president 
of New England Amateur Rowing associa- 
tion and the New England Amateur Athle- 
tic association he created and fostered a 
spirited rivalry among oarsmen and others 
interested in manly sports. He is also a 
member of many social and fraternal or- 
ganizations, including James EH. Hayes coun- 
ceil, Knights of Columbus, General Sherman 
lodge, A. O. U. W., the Boston Press club, 
the Progressive Fraternity, the Heptasophs 
and the Boston Athletic association. 

Mr. Barry has always been a democrat. 
He was elected to the common council in 
1889 and 1890, and for several years was a 
member of the demuvucratic ward and city 
committee. Iie organized and was president 
of the first Caucus Reform association, 
through which was brought about the Aus- 


tralian system of voting in the primaries. - 


He became a member of the governor’s 
council in 1907 and was honored by a re- 
election for the present year. His district 
embraces 17 wards in the city of Boston and 
four wards in the city of Cambridge. Mr. 
Barry had hardly taken his seat in the goy- 
ernor’s council when he expressed his con- 
victions, regarding the conduct of some of 
the state institutions and in many instances 
salutary reforms were brought about by the 


He resumed his duties . 


energetic insistence of Councillor Barry. In 
no particular or detail of his official posi- 
tion, has he been wsloyal to his party, his 
constituents, or to the principles he has 
kept steadily before him in his official ca- 
pacity. Of tried integrity and-.proven abil- 
ity during two years’ occupancy of this high 
position, Councillor Barry has: won a high 
place in. the democratic party and in the 
sentiments of all who have faith in an in- 
corruptibly sincere and well-informed public 
otlicial, who knows his duty and who fears 
nothing in the performance of it. In all 
parts of his district where*he has visited in 
the interest of his candidacy, for another 
term in the governor’s council, he has been 
greeted with enthusiasm and interest and 
the warmth and spontaneity of § his 
welcome by the democrats are an 
auspicious indication of the regard in which - 
he and his candidacy are held by the peo- 
ple. Mr. Barry confidently and convincingly 
is carrying forward his campaign for re- | 
election and to state that “he expects to be 
returned to the governor’s council is to give 
expression’ to a sentiment that pervades his 
entire district. ; 


Sen. Crane’s Love for Baseball 


That Sen. Crane loves the national game 
there is:not the least doubt, for a good story 
is told of a game that happened up in the 
Berkshires one day recently that was not 
on the schedule. 

It seems that the senator decided to take 
a few of his friends out on a spin over. the 
eountry roads with the ‘main object in view 
of reaching Windsor, his mountain home, 


for dinner. While passing through the town 
of Williamsburg, one of the tires on one of 
the two touring cars became _ punctured, 
and in a field not far distant were a crowd 
of young farmers’ sons enjoying a game of 
the old-fashioned scrub kind. It would take 
the two chauffeurs some time to make the 
repairs—an hour or s9, which led the sena- 
tor to remark to his friends, who among 
others included Cong. Lawrence and ex- 
Mayor H. P. Field of Northampton, ‘What's 
the matter with going over into the field 
and challenging those fellows to a game?” 
“So say we all of us,’ remarked Cong. 
Lawrence, and over the fence went eight 
husky automobilists. ‘The defi was given, 
and a match game was begun with the 
junior senator as the pitcher, and for some 
time they played while the auto was being 
repaired. When the repairs had been com- 
pleted, the senator dug down in his pocket 
and gave the boys enough coin to purchase 
baseballs and bats for several seasons. to 
come, and the autoists, who were victorious 
by a score of less than 16 to 1, tooted off 
towards Windsor, while the young farmers 
wonder who their opponents were and will 
not know unless they read this tfreference 
to one of the most memorable ball games 
played among the hills of Berkshire. 
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COUNCILLOR 


CHARLES O. BRIGHTMAN. 


The Member of the Executive Council From the First District Is Adept at 
the Political Game—Usually Silent, But Alert and Watchful. 


Down in’ that celebrated city of non- parti- 
san government, New Bedford, the natives 
will tell you that the councillor from the 
ist district ought to part his. surname in the 
middle. Then if you can’t see it they draw 
an explanatory chart. Charles O. Brightman 
is his name but the parting recess of the New 
Bedfordites make it Charles O. Bright man. 
A rather poor pun even for a New Bedford 
pun but it describes the councillor. He is 
one of the brightest products ever turned out 
of the Whale city and that is saying a good 
deal as you will realize if you stop to re- 
tlect that “Bill” ‘Bullock, ‘‘Charley’’ Ash- 
ley, ‘Dave’ Parker and a few other live 
ones hail from that town. Councillor Bright- 
man, however, gets along with ‘‘Dave” Park- 
er better than he does with ‘‘Charley’’ Ash- 
ley. The latter once removed Mr. Brightman, 
from the board of public works through the 
agency of a pliant board of aldermen. Mr. 
Ashley generally saw to it that he had alder- 
men who agreed with his desires. 


Councillor Brightman was born in New 
Bedford March 28, 1853. After graduating 
from the New Bedford high school he spent 
five years in Providence learning his trade 
as a carpenter. After three years of .em- 
ployment in Hartfort, Conn., he returned to 
Fall River and established himself in busi- 
ness. He is a good carpenter and has been 
eminently successful in business. There may 
be never erected to the memory of Charles 
O. Brightman any enduring monuments of 
bronze or marble but he himself has erected 
some pretty substantial ones. Ask a native 
what Brightman has ever done and he will 
point out some of the puildings which he 
erected. The Columbia, Bennett, Howland 
and Rotch mills will be pointed out; also the 
New Bedford Five Cents Savings bank 
pbuilding and St. Luke’s hospital. Then you 
can get on a car, pay a nickel, and ride out 
to the New Bedford house of correction. Or 
you can get on a car, refuse to pay a nickel, 
and you will finally land at the house of cor- 
rection. You have your choice but either 
method will bring you to the house of cor- 
rection. Brightman built that, too. 

The Globe yarn mills in Fall River were 
built by him and the United States Fish com- 
mission buildings at New Bedford, The Tabi- 
tha Inn, a hotel at Fairhaven of the kind 
which you would hardly expect to find there 
and wouldn't find there if it wasn’t for Hen- 
ry H. Rogers, was likewise built by the New 
Bedford councillor. The Madison street 
primary school in New Bedford is another 
Brightman monument. Mr. Brightman be- 
ing in politics has naturally done considera- 
ble city work and he always did it well al- 
though some people on the other side of the 
political fence have criticised the cost in 
some instances. City hall was renovated by 
Mr. Brightman at a cost of $22,000 and the 
cost was made an issue in one campaign, but 
Horatio Hathaway, the richest man in town, 
stood on the platform in City hall at a rally 
and remarked: ‘They say that this hall 
has been prepared at a ridiculous expense. 
I don’t know what it cost but it looks good 
to me from where I stand.’’ And in fact 
everything that Mr. Brightman ever built 
jooks good and is good. 

In his time Mr. Brightrnan. has also con- 
structed a good many fences, political and 
otherwise, but all substantial, For Many years 
he served as a member of-the republican city 
committee. He was in the fold when the 
famous Triangle—David L. Parker, Edmund 
Wood and William H. Matthews—ruled the 
republican roost. As a recognition of his 
long service on the city committee he was 
chosen to represent New Bedford on the 
state committee and took a full course in 
that body. A year ago Dave Parker, the 
Fra of the republican affairs in the vicinity 
of New Bedford, pulled him through one of 
the hottest political battles that city has 
enjoyed since the Randall-Simpkins high 
jinks. 

Chairman Parker surveyed the fleld when 
Abbott P. Smith’s supporters agreed to let 
New Bedford decide for the councillor dis- 
trict as to who should be the party candi- 
date, and he discovered that 14 was a 
majority of 27. The Brightman battleground 
was the south half of the city, three wards 


in which the total number of delegates was 
14, and although the figures were close, 
they pulled their candidate through to vic- 
tory. Now Mr. Brightman can have a re- 
turn ticket without the effort that was re- 
quired to land the job in the first place. 

His present office is the first he has held 
since Mayor Ashley ousted him from the 
board of public works in 1898 except his ser- 
vice as a Fall River jail commissioner. He 
was appointed by the governor to approve 
the biggest white elephant that Bristol 
county has in its public buildings menag- 
erie. 

Twenty years befere he was elected coun- 
cillor, Mr. Brightman was a councilman in 
New Bedford. This was his debut, and at 
the time the newspapers said: ‘‘Notwith- 
standing he has built skating rinks, he is one 


THE PEOPLE AND THE BOSSES 


Under the above caption the Boston Her- 
ald of Sept. 10th, speaking editorially of the 
9th congressional district contest, said: 

Mr, Fitzgerald, the Friend of the People, 
and one time mayor of Boston, is hastening 
across the sea at the call of his great and 
good ally, Martin Lomasney. Mr. Fitzger- 
ald sees danger on these shores. It is his 
intention to be mayor of Boston again fifteen 
months hence, and to that high end he 
works in his accustomed way. Already he 
is using the congressional campaign to 
serve his purpose, but it does not seem to go 
his way with that facility which once charac- 
terized his numerous sacrifices for the pub- 
lic service. Hence, his swift return over 
the unfriendly sea. : 

The ninth congressional district has been 
known to be very dear to Mr. Fitzgerald’s 
heart. It is also dear to the heart of Mr. 
Lomasney, who owns a portion of it and 
swings it hither and yon, and tosses it up 
and down as his fancy wills, or his will fan- 
cies. These two champions of the civic up- 
lift are determined to decide who. shall be 
the democratic candidate for the 9th dis- 
trict; they are also determined to elect him. 
Mr. Conry is the man on whom they have 
fastened their affections. Mr. Conry in re- 
turn is expected to pledge his fealty to Mr. 
Fitzgerald in the contest for the mayoralty 
nomination next year, and, indeed, is under- 
stood to have a willingness in that direction. 

But it happens that Mr. Keliher, the pres- 
ent congressman from the ninth _ district, 
is already in the field seeking, and deserv- 
ing to receive, renomination and re-election. 
Mr-“Fitzgerald and Mr. Lomasney look upon 
Mr. Keliher with unkindly eyes. He does 
not lend himself to their ardent endeavors 
to purify the tone of the electorate; he has 
declined to pledge himself to the support of 


- Mr. Fitzgerald’s candidacy for the mayoral- 


ty. Many voters in the ninth district seem 
to approve, and most of:them, we hope, do 
approve Mr. Keliher’s candidacy for con- 
gress; -hence_ the 
from the sovereign lord of Ward eight to 
the ex-mayor. ; 

Let the voters of the ninth district carry 
their recollections back to the famous, or 
otherwise well known, Fitzgerald campaign 
which made the now hastily returning trav- 
eller the chief executive of the city of Bos- 
ton. “The People Against the Bosses” was 
the Fitzgeraldian: cry. 
be. freed from the thraldom of bossism. We 
all know how it worked out in practice. And 
now comes the ex-mayor, impatiently pacing 
the decks of an ocean liner, intent on pre- 
venting the people of the ninth district from 
nominating and electing to congress the 
man of their preference. “The people 
against the bosses!’’ : 

Mr. Keliher’s record in congress is without 
reproach. Mr. Keliher has represented his 
district, and Boston as a whole, faithfully 
and well, he is in line for committee promo- 
tion, a fact which will benefit his constituen- 
cy; there should be no question about his 
renomination; he should be re-elected by a 
handsome majority. The voters of the 9th 
district have spirit enough to resent the in- 
trusion in a congressional election of Mr. 
Fitzgerald’s municipal ambitions and in- 


urgent cable messages’ 


The people were to 


of the most popular men in Ward 3.” At 
that time he was a polo enthusiast, never 
missed a championship-.game,, and his official 
capacity was holding the watch as time- 
keeper. 

It was a rather notable group that sat in 
the council chamber with Mr. Brightman. 
William M. Butler, whose political career ma- 
tured rather sooner than Mr. Brightman’s; 
Edward F. Dahill, now fire chief of New 
Bedford; Charles J. McGurk, now city audi- 
tor; Stephen A. Brownell, who afterwards 
became mayor; and Stephen D. Peirce, who 
also had a record in local politics. 


Mr. Brightman is not only a builder, he 
is a joiner. He is a member of the Dart- — 
mouth and Wamsutta clubs, the New Bedford ~ 
Yacht club, Adoniram chapter Royal Arch — 
Masons and Sutton commandery. He is a 
82d degree Mason. He is also an Elk, and 
a member of the Quequechan club of Fall 
River. | 4 

He is alert and watchful, but silent; punc- 
tuality is stamped all over him, and he has 
been mistaken for an undertaker. The func- 
tion of a councillor is to advise and con- 
sent. Mr. Brightman looks his part; advice 
and consent he has. in bunches, and it ra- 
diates like a halo. 


trigues, and we are inclined to think they 
will do so. They can repeat to him his old 
slogan: ‘The people against the bosses.” 

That a political partnership between those 
eminent lights, Mr. Lomasney and Mr. Fitz- 
gerald, should presume to decree who shall 
and who shall not be nominated and elected 
to congress from any district within the 
metropolitan area is perhaps natural, but it 
is certainly undesirable for the interests of 
the constituency and the interests of Bos- 
The people just now are not in a frame 
of mind favorable to bosses and bosslets. 
They are inclined to interpret literally that 
stirring phrase: ‘The people against the 
bosses!’ It is not impossihle that the return- 
ing traveller will find himself less popular 
than he was; surely nothing has occurred to 
increase his popularity since he retired from 
public office, or, to augment the faith whic 
any portion of the community once had in- 
him. The voters have been thinking, and 
they want something better in municipa 
administration than Messrs. Lomasney and 
Fitzgerald could under any circumstances 
give them. Both these gentlemen are 
skilled in the art of drawing red herring 
across their tracks. That cry for the people 
against the bosses was one of their red her- 
rings. Imagine Martin Lomasney fighting 
for the people against bossdom! And yet 
it is at the skilful urging of this skilful boss 
that ex-Mayor Fitzgerald, who used to cry 
so long and loudly, and who placarded Bos 
ton with the phrase: ‘“‘The people against 
the bosses,’’ hastens home to manipulate 
the election of a candidate for congress whose 
fitness is determined by willingness to aid 
the boss in his own effort to become agair 
mayor of Boston. We invite the voters to 
consider the significance of an alliance which 
would place the ‘‘control’’ of Boston democ- 
racy in the hands of Lomasney and Fitz- 
gerald. 


Great Future for 


John Hays Hammond 

If Taft should be elected president, and 
there does not appear to be any great doub 
about it, the one man from this state whe 
will make a big noise in the next adminis: 
tration will be John Hays Hammond 0 
Gloucester. That most wonderful of minin; 


experts would revel at the court of 
James, and it is said on good authority thai 
King Edward would not hesitate to ca 
him ‘‘Jack,’’ the sound of which he is s 
fond that he insisted that the ‘‘boys’’ at 
tending the last republican national conven 
tion should call him by no other name 
Hammond has a fortune, and he woul 
make the place an important one while h 
held it down. Because of his  familiarit; 
with South African affairs he would meé 
with a warm reception in the ‘mother 
country, and no doubt become a most use 
ful diplomat in the service of Uncle Sam 
Just now Hammond is rendering hero 
service along with Col. Joe Peterson ar 
others of Essex county in seeing that 

democracy does not capture the universe. 


“HON. CHARLES 0. BRIGHTMAN 


GRAFTON D. CUSHING . 
Candidate For Speakership. »For Story See Page 595 


JOSEPH L. WALKER 
Candidate For Speakership. For Story See Page 637 
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PRACTICAL POLITICS. 


COUNCILLOR SEWARD W. JONES. 


The Orphan Son of a Soldier, He Has Fought His Way to Success in the 
Business World and to Prominence in the Republican Party. 


Seward W. Jones of Newton, who is now 
serving his second term as a member of the 
governor’s council and who is unopposed for 
a third term was born in Ebensburg, Pa., 
Feb. 9, 1857, and is one of the solid busi- 
nessmen of the commonwealth. He came 
to Massachusetts in 1882, and is the head 
of the firm of Jones Brothers, owners of 
large granite industries with quarries at 
Barre, Vermont, and with business head- 
quarters on Summer street, Boston, from 


where they do an immense business _ all 
over the United States and Canada. ‘ 
The personal side of Councillor Jones’ 


life is most interesting and has its pathetic 
glance, which is thoroughly human in every 
respect. He is one of a family of six chil- 
dren. When a child his father, Lieut. Hugh 
Jones, enlisted in the 209th Pennsylvania 
volunteers and was killed at the battle of 
Fort Stedman, Virginia, in defence of the 
Union cause, March 25, 1865. His mother is 
still living, and at the present time is at 
Zanesville, Ohio. When her husband went 
to the defence of his country five of the 
children had been born, and the sixth was 
born. while the gallant father was performing 
his duty on the battlefield. When the call 
to arms came, Lieut. Jones was encouraged 
by his heroic wife to make the sacrifice, she 
gravely taking up the responsibility of car- 
ing for the children, which act of itself 
reads like the heroic stories of the women 
of other times who sacrificed their whole 


lives that the nation they loved might be 


preserved. Left with six little ones Mrs. 
Jones faced the world as best she could, 
and managed to keep the youngsters togeth- 
er and is living to see them grow up and 
be a credit not only to the memory of the 
illustrious father, but also of honor to their 
country in all walks of life. The subject of 
this sketch was educated in the public 
schools of his native town as well as in the 


schools established for the orphans made 


by one of the greatest wars the world has 
ever known. Councillor Jones learned his 
lesson of duty, loyalty and honesty from his 


distinguished mother who, in making her 
brave battle to rear six orphans, instilled 
into their minds those principles of right 
and justice that have adhered to him in the 
course of his active life, and the principles 
laid down by her have guided him through 
many a stormy battle. 

Although active in politics this is the first 
official experiehce of Councillor Jones. 
Many times he has been asked to be a can- 
didate for the highest honors within the 
gift of the people, but his forte is business 
and in that line he has adhered with great 
precision and faithfulness and with deserved 
success. He has served on the city commit- 
tee of Newton for several years and has 
been active in club life, such as there is of 
a political nature like the Middlesex, Ee 
Norfolk and the Massachusetts. 

Like most business men he is aktive 
in banking matters and is a director of the 
Newton Trust company, also president of 
Newton Savings bank, the first of which 
he has held for 12 years, and the other for 
11 years. In the governor’s council, Mr. 
Jones feels at home and likes not only the 
suroundings, but the work of the members 
which appeals to his sense of duty. Among 
his. close political friends, and they are 
numerous, are included the present lieuten- 
ant-governor of the commonwealth, with 
whose campaigns in the past he had much to 
do, also those two distinguished sons of 
Newton, Weeks and Powers, and in whose 
behalf he has always been a most devoted 
supporter. Mr. Jones has served for many 
years on the board of health of Newton, 
and has also held a place on one 
of the state boards in an advisory capa- 
city, but beyond this and a general observa- 
tion of the political situation, he has been 
wrapped up in business to a large degree. 
Mr. Jones is married and resides at New- 
ton. He has two children, and his home life 
is ideal and typical of the sturdy New Eng- 
land home. His social functions are con- 
fined to the Masonic fraternity. He is a 


man very strong in his friendships and of a. 


most generous nature. 


DR. JOHN W. COUGHLIN. 


Three Times [Mayor of Fail River, Now llember of the Democratic National 
Committee—Stern and Unyielding in His Devotion to Party 
Principles—Is a Self oe Man. 


No better example of the self-made man 
can be found in this broad land of ours 
than Dr. John W. Coughlin of the city of 
Fall River. He is a native son, having been 
born in that city and having resided there 
all of his life. He is a credit to his pro- 
genitors, to the city which he has served in 
an executive capacity as mayor, and to the 
party, whose principles he has ever been 
an ardent supporter of. Because of his 
thoroughness of conviction and his ability 
to expound his belief in affairs of state and 
nation, Dr. Coughlin has been prominent for 
many years in the doings of the democratic 
party in the old Bay state. His climb uy 
the political ladder of fame has been a steady 
one, and although he has now reached to 
the altitude of a member of the national com- 
mittee of his party, his friends here and 
afar, and they are legion, hope to see him 
with a firm foothold on a rung much higher 
up on the ladder than that of national com- 
mitteeman, which in itself, is an honor that 
falls upon the shoulders of few: men. 

A pen picture of Dr. Coughlin would de- 
scribe him as one of the few men possessed 
of those powers and qualifications to hold 
an audience in what might be ealled a 
spell-bound condition. He is full of fire 
and animation, has what few speakers pos- 
sess, the power of magnetizing his audi- 
ences, as it were, without the use of the 
original magnet. The words flow fluently 
from his tongue, no matter what his subject 
may be. He is a man that is in thorough 
touch with the situation political, especially, 
and were it necessary he could jump into 
the forefront of the political battle and do 
valiant and valuable service for the cause of 


Candidate William J. Bryan, of which cause 
he is an ardent supporter. 

Fall River citizens, irrespective of party 
lines, feel proud of the fact that one of their 
number has achieved the rank of national 
committeeman of one of the dominant par- 
ties of the nation. The honor rests lightly 
on Dr. Coughlin’s shoulders for he has been 
a hard fighter in the ranks, has had hondrs 
conferred on him before, and therefore is 
no stranger to the surroundings which his 
new position brings. Dr. Coughlin has a 
most fascinating way about him and if it 
is announced that he is to appear at any 
meeting, no matter, whether matters of a 
political or other nature are to be discussed, 
there is sure to be a big audience on hand 
and they do not get away until after they 
have heard what the doctor has to say. 

Dr. Coughlin was born in the city of Fall 
River, June 9, 1861, the son of William 
and Abbie Coughlin. His parents were not 
well enough fixed with the world’s. goods to 
give their son a college education, but they 
were well enough off to give him the start 
in life, the foundation upon which he built 
his success of years to follow. He received 
his education in the publie schools and at the 
age of 17 he left to go to work and help sup- 
port the family. He first started to learn 


‘the trade of a plumber and steam fitter. 


He did not find this work adapted to his in- 
clinations and after a few months he gave 
it up. He then put in a short while study- 
ing law in the office of a Fall River firm and 
then went to Providence, where he again 
took up the work of plumbing and steam 
fitting, only to throw it down once more and 
return to his home city. , 


\ 


~“Jature wasin session,~and “the 


When he went back to Fall River, he en- 
tered the drug store of Dr. John B. Chag- 
non and after 17 months of work there he re- 
solved upon his life work, and that was the 
study of medicine. He applied himself dili- 
gently to work of various kinds in order to 
accumulate enough money to carry him 
through his- medical course. Part of the 
time he spent as a conductor on the street 
cars of the Globe street railway company. In 
the year 1882 he was able to begin the study 
of medicine in the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons in Baltimore. He graduated 


‘from there in 1885 at the head of a class of 


161, and received the college prize for hav- 
ing the highest average. He immediately 
returned to his native heath and hung out 
his shingle and since the very first day, his 
career has been a successful one. He en- 
joys, at the present day, as large and lu- 
crative a practice as any physician and sur- 
geon in the city of Fall River 

Besides devoting his time to his medical 
duties, Dr. Coughlin also found time to mix 
up in the political arena and he has been a 
good fighter, and a sucecssful one, from the 
very start. The enly. municipal office that 
he has held has been that of mayor and he 
achieved that honor only after a severe strug- 
gle, not only against men of the republican 
party, but men in the very party whose 
standard he bore to the polls on election 
day. 

In 1888 he received the democratic nomina- 
tion for mayor but was defeated at the polls 
by a majority of about 800. In 1889 he ran 
again and in this year he was bitterly an- 
tagonized by a certain. wing of his own par- 
ty. This time he was defeated by a majori- 
ty of 100 votes. 

The two defeats did not take any of the 
fight out of the doctor and in 1890: he bobbed 
up serenely again. He won the nomination 
and went to the polls much stronger than 
he had gone before. He had won over some 
of the opposition in his own party. The 
result showed when he was elected by a ma- 
jority of 808 votes. In 1891 he was re-elected 
by a majority of 927 and in 1892 he was elect- 
ed for a third time by a majority of 822 

In the year 1892 he was chosen as a dele- 
gate to the national convention in Chicago, 
representing the 13th congressional district. 
He was an ardent supporter of Grover Cleve- 
land in that convention, and in a speech, 
which he made at a dinner of the Young 
Men’s democratic club of New Bedford, fired 
the first gun for Grover Cleveland in the 
old Bay state. At that convention Dr. 
Coughlin favored Allen G. Thurman for vice- 
president. 

Dr. Coughlin was a delegate to the recent 
democratic convention in Denver, where he 
was a hearty and ardent supporter of: the 
eandidacy of William J. Bryan for president. 
He was a prominent figure in the conven- 
tion, as a result of which he was chosen to 
act as a member of the national commit- 
tee for Massachusetts. Dr. Coughlin has 
been mentioned in the past as a desirable 
candidate for either the governorship or 
lieutenant-governorship of the state and also 
as a desirable chairman of the democratic 
state committee. — 

Dr. Coughlin is a strong believer in the 
success of the democratic party this election. 
He feels that success can be attained with- 
out the aid of the Empire state. He has 
stated publicly and privately that the time 
has come when New York has ceased to be 
the pivotal state. How good a prophet the 
doctor is, remains to be seen. 


No Reason for Moving 


When Private John Allen of Tupelo, Miss- 
issippi, was a member of the national com- 
mission for the St. Louis fair, he and Sen- 
ator Carter of Montana, also a member, vis- 
ited Arkansas to stir up that state ahout 
having an exhibit at the fair. 

They went to Little Rock when the legis- 
lawmakers, 
anxious to hear the famous wit, invited Al- 
len to make a speech. 

“You have a great state here,” 
Allen—‘“‘a great state contiguous to my 
own, Mississippi. I have often pondered 
over the fact, that many Mississippi people 
have moved to Arkansas and have never 
discovered the reason why. We have many 
undeveloped resources in Mississippi, as 
many as you have here, and I cannot under- 
stand why our Mississippi people have 
moved over to Arkansas in such great num- 
bers, especially as many of them would not 
have been convicted if they had stayed at 
home and stood trial.” 
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PRACTICAL POLITICS. 


HON. WILLIAM L. DOUGLAS. 


Rose by Dint of His Own Perseverance From Shoemaker’s Bench to Gov- 
ernorship of the Commonwealth—Democratic Leader, 
Captain of Industry and Model Employer. 


Politically, socially and commercially Wil- 
liam L. Douglas of Brockton stands forth on 
the lens of time, the reflection of which, cast 
on the panoramic screen of events, becomes 
the history of the period, as one of the fore- 
most New Englanders of his day. 

It is, perhaps, true that he is better 
known commercially than in the two other 
branches of human endeavor, for it remains 
a fact that it is as a progressive business 
man he has most indelibly stamped ‘this per- 
sonality on his age. .It was this quality 
which permitted him to enter an industry 
at a time when it was already great—when 
it ranked first among those of the section— 
and to make it greater: st was this quality 
which enabled him, who began life with- 
out opportunities, without education, with- 
out the helping hand that is extended in 
childhood to even ithe most humble, to rise 
above everything, to overcome all obstacles, 
and to become the heaew of the foremost 
manufactory of its kind in the world, him- 
self numbered among the wealthy and influ- 
ential. F 

For Mr. Douglas, born at Plymouth in 
1845, had the misfortune to lose his faither 
by death when he was only five years of 
age, before almost a recoiiection of his par- 
ent had become sufficiently distinct to re- 
main through his after life even a memory. 

“He was educated,” so runs his biography, 
“in the public schools at brief intervals.’ 
How brief were these intervals is better told 
by the accounts that follow, they stating 
that he went to work at the age of seven 
years in the shop of an uncle “‘‘who put him 
pegging shoes.’”’ Whether or not the child 
evinced the same traits of character that 
later gave the man standing among the 
successful ones of the country does not ap- 
pear, but the account states that he worked 
for his uncle during the better part of eight 
years, except “‘when about 11 he went to live 
with his mother for a short time.’ 3 

This was the early history of William IL. 
Douglas, former governor of the state, the 
creator of an era in manufacturing, a phil- 
anthropist of greajt prestige in his home lo- 
cality and the one democrat in Massachusetts 
to whom the warring factions that have dis- 
rupted his party invariably turn when they 
seek an arbitrator who can calm the trou- 
bled waters of “strife, bring order out of 
chaos and trim the sails of partisanship to 
catch the favoring breezes of opportunity. 

There are a few other episodes in the life 
of the boy Douglas which probably had 
their part in molding the character of the 
man, for his biographers state that at the 
age of 15 he tired of “pegging shoes’? and 
sought employment in the cotton mills at 
Chiltonville. How long he remained at, that 
occupation does not appear, but a few years 
later he is found at Hopkinton, and some 
time afterward at South Braintree, where 
he learned the ‘trade of a bootmaker. In 
1865 he developed a taste for adventure and 
is found in Colorado, where for three years 
he worked at his calling, one year of the 
time being in a shop of his own. Opportuni- 
ties for success were not great in Colorado 
in those days, or his love of home con- 
quered him, for he came to Brockton in 
1868 and there he worked as a journeyman and 
foreman until 1876, when he established, in a 
small shop, the business that since, under 
his guidance and in consequence of poli- 
cies worked out by him, has grown until 
it requires two mammoth factories and fur- 
nishes the product for scores of retail stores 
in various parts of the country that are real- 
ly part of the Brockton plant. 

The business life of Mr. Douglas may be 
said to have begun with the establishment 
of that small shop, for it was then he 
grasped the importance advertising was to 
assume in the business of the future and 
was quick to apply it to his own ends. 
Other manufacturers gazea at him in won- 
derment, but the result jusufied his expecta- 
tions and probably more than did so, for 
the experimental ads that he had sent forth 
originally were soon afterward enlarged and 
improved and advertising soon became an 
integral part of the Douglas system. Like- 
wise it was adopted by other Brockton 
manufacturers and has spread to many in- 


dustries in all parts of the country. The 
retail store supplied direct from his own fac- 
tory and handling only goods made by him 
was a later innovation that ‘‘caught on” 
with the trade and has since been copied 
by other leaders in other lines, but he was 
the pioneer there as he was in grasping the 
importance of advertising. 


In all these episodes of his career Mr. 
Douglas has remained steadfast to one 
ideal—uprightness. So, much “So sthat “in 


Brockton he has always been known as one 
of the ‘‘safest’ men in the city. He was 
chosen in 1883 to represent the city in the 
house of representatives and was returned 
again in 1884, establishing in those two 
years a reputation for abiiity and character 
which won him a place In the estimation 
of the people outside of Brockton, and la't- 
er, when he was a candidate for governor, 
helped him poll the majority which resulted 
in his election. On completion of his sec- 
end term in the house he returned to pri- 
vate life, but.in 1886 was drafted by the vot- 
ers of Brockton to represent them in the 
senate, which he did with great success 
during that session and the following one in 
1887. ; 
Business claimed him then for four years, 
and in 1891 he was elected mayor of Brock- 
ton, which was his last public office until 
he was chosen governor on the Democratic 
ticket in 1904, the first and only Democratic 
governor since William E. Russell of Cam- 
bridge. 

There remains but a short time in one 
term as chief executive to firmly establish 
any great policy, but from the day of his 
inauguration until he went out of office, 
Gov. Douglas proclaimed the necessity of 
jndustrial education. He made it the shib- 
boleth of his administration, and, though 
the time was not ripe for a step so far in 
advance, the work he did in the direction 
of awakening the public mind to the im- 
portance of the matter has had its effect 
since and it will now ‘be but a short time 
probably before industrial education  be- 
comes an established policy of the state. 

At the time when Goy. Douglas first called 
attention to it he was met with opposition 
from political opponents who, if they saw the 
wisdom of the course, did not wish any of 
the glory to go to a democrat, and from 
members of trade unions who saw in the 
move only an effort to apprentice boys for 
the purpose of overcrowding trades and re- 
ducing wages. 

It was the fate that overtakes most good 
ideas in their infancy, but the latter class 
have since seen the wisdom of Gov. Doug- 
las’ work in their behalf and have become 
converted, while the political enemies of 
the governor have, since a republican has 
been elected, sanctioned the policy. <A 
commission has now been at work for sev- 
eral years securing data upon which to 
build a structure of industrial education 
and some steps have already been taken in 
that direction, but it was the arguments of 
Gov. Douglas which had most effect and 
they are most quoted by those who are in- 
terested in bringing about the result he 
strove to attain. 

In other public matters Gov. Douglas has 
been a leader also, and a savings bank in 
which he is interested at Brockton claims 
the honor of being the first ito adopt an in- 
dustrial insurance plan in accordance with 
the law enacted by the legislature two 
years ago. It was entirely through the 
influence of the former governor that this 
was done and he has watched ithe growth of 
the savings bank insurance idea closely from 
the beginning. 

His administration was, on the whole, ad- 
mirable,. although he was handicapped in 
some degree by the importunities of profes- 
sional politicians who had been away from 
the public patronage for so long that they 
became impatient when the opportunity was 
presented for thém to participate in the dis- 
tribution of offices. To Gov. Douglas’ credit 
it may be said that he yielded not a jot nor 
tittle to these demands, but when his way as 
governor of the whole people of the state, ap- 
pointing democrats to place who had shown 
ability to fill the office and ignoring com- 


' desirable. 


pletely the pleas of those who had nothing to 
argue but party service. 

Since his election as chief executive of 
rock-ribbed republican Massachusetts on a 
democratic ticket, Gov. Douglas has been 
constantly in the public eye of the nation as 
a very likely candidate for the presidency, 
and had he accepted a second term as gov- 
ernor there is no doubt that he would have 
been the nominee of the Denver convention 
instead of Mr. Bryan. He refused to run a 
second time, however, and though he was 
labored with in season and out by men who 
had the best interests of the democracy at 
heart he remained obdurate and would not 
allow the use of his name in the convention 
of 1905. Likewise he refused to yield to im- 
portunities to become a candidate for the 
demoeratic vice-presidential nomination at 
Denver, when there was a demand for him 
from all parts of the country. 

At almost every gubernatorial election since 
democrats have looked longingly in his direc- 
tion, but he has steadfastly remained out 
of the race and devotes ‘thimself to his shoe 
business in Brockton. 

There he is constantly in touch with every- 
thing that happens and is always on the look-. 
out for means whereby the men and women in 
his employ may better their condition. Wag- 
es in his factory are always the maximum 
for the same kind of work anywhere, and 
besides the liberality displayed on the pay- 
roll there are other conditions which make a 
position in a Douglas factory one of the most 
A sick and death benefit fund in 
which every employe is enrolled is one of 
these, and one of the largest contributors to 
it is former Gov. Douglas. Every device 
known to prophylactics for outwitting the 
plague of the modern factory, tuberculosis, 
has been installed, and through the gener- 
osity of Mr. Douglas experts have been em- 
ployed to study the matter at close range 
and to take whatever steps they deemed 
necessary for combatting the evil in the 
Brockton shops owned by him. 

His relations with the trade unions in the 
craft of which he is an honored member are 
of the best, and throughout the shoe indus- 
try he is pointed to as one of the most lib- 
eral employers for whom a shoe maker can 
work. He is a firm believer in the principle 
of arbitration, and always, when a dispute 
arises between his managers and his men, 
he is the first to propose that -course. 
Through his efforts the Boot & Shoe Work- 
ers’ Union, one of the strongest in the coun- 
try, has adopted an arbitration policy which 
almost precludes the possibility of a strike. 
Thousands of labor disputes have been pre- 
vented in the industry as a result of it and 
to former Gov. Douglas most of the credit 
for its suggestion is due, although the details 
were worked out by a labor leader. : 

Former Gov. Douglas has always been an 
active democrat and was a delegate to the 
national conventions of 1884, 1894 and 1896, 
while he was a delegate-at-large to the con- 
vention of four years ago. He is con: 
nected in ne unimportant way with the chari- 
table and religious life of Brockton and is 
a member of the Universalist church there. 
It is this, together with his home life and 
his business, to which he has dedicated his 
remaining years, and he still remains un- 
shaken in his determination not again to 
become a candidate for public office. 


A Maine Man’s View of Maine 


Harrison Hume in the days long ago was 
the friend and companion of the late James 
G. Blaine, but for many years past he has re.- 
sided in Boston practicing law and doing an 
occasional stunt for the republican party, 
but of recent years he has not been active 
in the cause, although he has not lost sight 
of the old party or its new proprietors in 
Maine and elsewhere, 

Mr. Hume has just returned from his va- 
cation “‘down in that country’ and he says 
that things look dubious as well as doubtful 
for the G. QO. P., and he went so far as tu 
even predict that the state might elect a 
democratic governor. Unaccustomed to hear- 
ing such things about Maine even in Dream- 
land, Mr. Hume was asked by a political 
writer how could he account for Vermont 
going in the vicinity of 30,000 for the republi- 
can ticket, and to have Maine go democratic. 
Looking up at the court house, near which 
he stood, he smiled, at the same time re- 
marking, ‘‘Why that’s easy enough. You 
see Vermont is hemmed in by mountains, and 
they are so high that the people up there sel- 
dom see the sunshine the whole day long.” 
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HON. JOHN T. COUGHLIN. 


His Remarkable Rise From Horse Car Driver to the Mayoralty of Fall River 
—Firm Friend of the WorkingjMan and Has Acted as [Mediator 
in Many Disputes—Is of Gubernatorial Timber. 


The subject of this sketch, Hon. John T. 
Coughlin, the present mayor of the city of 
Fall River, furnishes a most striking example 
of the possibilities that are open to the 
young American citizen of the present day. 
Although only in his 35th year he enjoys 
the distinction of being in his fourth year 
as the chief executive of the third city of 
the commenwealth, an honor that has rested 
easily and gracefully on his young should- 
ers. Mayor Coughlin has won widespread 
notice because of his career as mayor and 
recently he had been mentioned prominently 
as a possibility for the gubernatorial nomi- 
nation at the ‘hands of the Democratic party. 
The career of the mayor up to the present 
time has been what might be termed, with- 
out exaggeration, a wonderful one. When 
one stops and thinks that only a little more 
than a decade ago, this young man was 
acting during vacation time from school in 
the capacity of a printer’s devil in one of 
the Fall River newspaper offices, and then 
further along finds him studying law in a 
local office, and then further along in his 
career iinds him mayor of the city, with.the 
editor of the newspaper as his private sec- 


retary, and the lawyer in whose office he 
studied the rudiments of the legal profes- 
sion, as his city solicitor, it is no wonder 


that the American youth’s ambition is stirred 
up and he says to himself: “‘Why may it 
not he possible for me to accomplish equally 


as much as Mayor Coughlin has done, if 
not more?’ The rise of Mayor Coughlin 
to his present ‘high station has not been 
a spasmodic one by any means. Early in 
youth he took an active interest in muni- 
cipal affairs. Gifted with a fluency of lan- 
guage, seif-educated to a large extent, he 


entered keenly into anything that had the 
semblance of a debate or argument, and he 
brought forward to the argument, a ready 
wit and knowledge that stood him in good 
stead in early days, later on in his campaigns 
for the ‘honor which he now holds, and will 
in the future for any further honors that he 
may seek. 

There has been a call among the leaders 
of the democratic party -for a good labor 
candidate to oppose the republican nominee 
at the polls this fall. As has been said 
the name of Mayor Coughlin ‘has been men- 
tioned, not lightly by any means, but with 
serious intention on the part of well-known 
leaders in different sections of the state. 
His candidacy has been prominently broached 
in the western part of the state. What the 
party leaders are looking for is a man who 
stands in well with the laboring vote. Mayor 
Coughlin fills this bill in every particular 
He has been prominent in the organization 
of the street railway men in his section of 
the state, having acted as president of ths 
local union for a number of. years and hav- 
ing mediated with officials of the street rail- 
Way company in behalf of the street rail- 
way men, when it seemed as though there 
would be a clash between the employer and 
employe. The results of his efforts are well 
known, not only to the street railway men of 
his city, but to these employed on what is 
known as the Boston & Northern street rail- 
way company. 

Ix-Govy. William L. Douglas has been giv- 
en a great deal of credit for bringing about 
a settlement of the big strike of 1904, when 
the textile operatives of Fall River were out 


of work for six months and when ‘there was 
not.a whee! turned in any of the local tex- 
tile mills. The settlement was brought about 
through a conference that was held at the 
state house, during which Gov. Douglas 
acted as mediator, but the man behind it 


all was Mayor Coughlin, who worked hard 
and icong to bring abcut the above-mentioned 
conference: Too much credit cannot be given 
Mayor Coughlin for his share in the settle- 
ment of that struggle, one of the greatest 
in the history of the textile industry in this 
country. Again, when strikes were threaten- 
ed and the industrial peace of the city 
seemed to be on the wobbly edge, Mayor 
Coughlin offered him mediatory services and 
he managed to bring about a satisfactory 
settlement of what looked like more dark 
days for the business interests of the city. 

Because of the above facts, leaders of 
the party feel that Mayor Coughlin would 


make a strong candidate among the labor- 
ing people. With a consistent campaign 
they think that the republican candidate, 
presumably the present lieutenant-governor, 
could be given a race that might throw a 
scare in the republican camp. There is no 
question as to Mayor Coughlin’s availabil- 
ity as a gubernatorial candidate. He is 
willing to make the run, should the state 
party see fit to thrust the honor and the 
work of leading the party to victory upon 
him. 

At the same time, sight must not be lost 
of the fact that should he not be honored 
by his fellow democrats in the state, he will 
certainly be honored by his fellow democrats 
in Fall. River, should he see fit to declare 
himself desirous of a renomination for mayor. 
There is not a semblance of opposition to 
him in his own party, as far as can be 
learned and the republicans are easting 
about for a candidate to oppose him should 
it become an assured fact that he will seek 
re-election. Mayor Coughlin made 
friends during his first term of two years, 
but during his second term, he has been 
harassed by a board of aldermen that has 
not acted as harmoniously as they should, 
in the minds of a large number of the citi- 
zens and voters. 

The attitude of Ald. Spencer Borden has 
been particularly annoying, although fruitful 
of victory for the mayor. In 1907 the famous 
water works ‘funds case was brought out 
through the efforts of Ald. Borden, 
Mayor Coughlin secured the passage of a 
special act through the legislature that side- 
tracked the alderman after his contentions 
had been threshed out in court. 

The latest controversy that the mayor has 
had with the board of aldermen is now pend- 
ing. ‘That was also stirred up by Ald. Bor- 
den. It has to do with the contract for the 
contagious hospital, which the mayor and 
the board of health awarded to a local con- 
tractor,, in excess, it is claimed, of the 
amount that the board of aldermen had ap- 
propriated. This question is now pending 
before the ‘supreme court of the state, 
Mayor Coughlin has fought vigorously for 
improvement along all lines, and despite 
determined opposition, and opposition is the 
correct word, he has done remarkably well 
under the circumstances during his second 
term. Should it so happen that he is a can- 
didate for a third term, there is but little 
doubt of his success. Even members of the 
republican party, ardent members at that, 
concede today that they have not a candi- 
date in sight who could bring back the 
reins of government to their party in this 
city. 

John T. Coughlin was born in Fall River, 
Mass., January 1, 1873. He secured his edu- 
cation in tthe public schools and at the age 
of 16 years was driving a “‘hill’” horse for 
the Globe street railway company. With 
this experience he applied for a position as 
a driver of a street car and got it. While 
driving a horse car for a couple of years, he 
had the distinction of being the youngest 
driver in the city. Meanwhile he was am- 
bitious to study law and he followed up 
occasional reading by entering the law office 
of Hugo A. Dubuque. A three years’ course 
of study in the Boston University law school, 
preceded his admittance to the bar in 1900. 
A singular coincidence of his career is that, 
as has been previously mentioned, Hugo A. 
Dubuque, in whose. office he first studied law, 
has been his city solicitor for the past four 
years. Singularly enough, he has as his 
private secretary today Michael Reagan, a 
well-known newspaperman, formerly editor 
of the Fall River Herald, and the now mayor 
was formerly a printer’s devil on the paper 
over which Mr. Reagan presided at that 
time. Such does the whirligig of time bring 
forth. The reversal of positions only goes 
to show the success of well-directed energies 
on the part of Fall River’s present mayor. 

It was in 1900 that Mayor Coughlin first 
gained prominence in labor union circles, 
when he organized the street railway men of 
his native city. We was elected the first 
president of the union and held the office 
for seven consecutive terms. He is today 
an honorary president of the union. By vir- 
tue of the office Mayor Coughlin has gained 


many - 


but — 


the distinction of being one of the three 
lawyers in the United States who hold union 
cards. The success of the local union caused 
its president to hope for even greater achieve- 
ment in street railway circles and the fruit 
of this seed was the organization by Mayor’ 
Coughlin of the state association of street. 
railway employes. This was formed in 1902 
and such implicit confidence did the men 
have in their friend and organizer ‘that they 
selected him as their president. He served 
as president of the state association with 
great credit to himself and abundant profit 
for the organization until 1904, when the 
pressure of law business compelled him to 
resign. During his administration as presi- 
dent of the new association, the organizaton 
faced a crisis. Better hours and wages were 
sought for by the employes of the Boston & 
Northern and the Old Colony street .railway 
systems, and a strike was threatened when 
the companies failed ito grant the request of 
the men. This trouble is still fresh in the 
minds of people in the eastern section of 
the state. Through the activity of Mayor 
Coughlin, then president of the association, 
the street railway magnates agreed to meet 
a committee of their employes and the result 
of that conference was an agreement in 
which 10 hours out 12 constituted a day’s 
work and wages were increased from 20 cents 
to 25 cents an hour. In addition, many minor 
grievances were adjusted. From that day 
the fame of Mayor Coughlin spread through- 
out the labor union circles of the state. So 
generally has his ability as a mediator been 
recognized that he is frequently consulted 
today upon union matters by organizations 
in the eastern section of the state. His opin- 
ion is appreciated at its full value and his 
influence is often solicited and as frequently 
given under such conditions. 


Mayor Coughlin’s success in the political . 
arena has been a striking one. Before he 
was of age he became interested in politics. 
That interest broadened with increasing 
years and experience until he became recog- 
nized as one of the leading men in the dem- 
ocratic party in the old Bay state. His first 
trial as a candidate for elective office was 
in 1901 when he accepted the nomination for 
senator, despite an unpromising outlook from 
a democratic viewpoint. There was vigor 
in the campaign that was waged and re- 
publican control of the district was retained 
by a greatly reduced majority. ; 

Subsequently Mayor Coughlin was chosen 
as chairman of the democratic city commit- 
tee. He proved to be a harmonizer as well 
as an efficient manager. In 1904, notwith- 
standing that the republicans had met with 
unvarying success in municipal elections for 
about a decade, there were three aspirants 


‘for the democratic nomination for mayor, 


Mayor Coughlin, Charles P. Ryan, Esq., and 
Dr. Thomas F. Gunning. After a spirited 
fight at the caucuses the subject of this 
sketch was victorious. In the few weeks 
intervening. before his election he showed 
his ability as a campaigner and speaker in 
a manner to arouse the respect and win the 
good opinion of the opposition. Although 
respectful in’ his language in dealing with the 
record which had been submitted to the citi- 
zens for judgment, he dealt with the issues 
unsparingly: The result was that he was 
the winner of public confidence by a sub- 
stantial vote over that of his republican 
competitor, former Mayor George Grimes. 
Mayor Coughlin began well and has continued 
well. Offensive partisanship was eschewed 
from the start, for the mayor recognized 
that his success was in many respects, non- 
partisan. His first inaugural message ap- 
pealed to the board of aldermen and the citi- 
zens and his selections for appointive offi- 
cials were of a high character. 


One of the things that Mayor Coughlin 
accomplished was the division of the cost 
for removal of snow on the street railway 
tracks. For years the city ‘had paid for the 
removal of snow that was piled up by the 
plows of the street railway company. Through 
Mayor Coughlin’s insistence an agreement 
was entered into with the street railway 
company for a division of the cost of remov- 
ing the snow thus piled up and now the city 
and street railway company each bear half 
of the expense. 

In his first inaugural message, Mayor 
Coughlin advocated special provisions for 
the care and treatment of tuberculosis pa- 
tients. The aldermen were impressed with 
his argument and they voted in favor of 
an appropriation for the erection of shacks 
in which to take care of such cases. Mayor 
Coughlin has ever favored extension along 
such lines and it is for that reason that he 
is now making a stand for a suitable set 
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of contagious hospital buildings, such build- 
ings as will bé able to take care of the fu- 
ture and not alone be ready to meet condi- 
tions that exist at present. 

When news was received of the great 
San Francisco catastrophe, Mayor Coughlin 
was quick to act. He called a meeting of 
citizens and arrangements were made for 
furnishing relief and succor to the stricken 
people of the Golden Gate city.. Fall River 
was in the vanguard of the cities to forward 
money and supplies to the capital city of 
California. Other acts of his administra- 
tions have won for him the commendation 
of the citizens in general. As a result of 
his excellent administration during his first 
term of office he had but little difficulty in 
securing re-election in the fall of 1906. Pub- 
lic estimate of the young executive is well- 
refiected in an editorial in the Fall River 
Herald which says: “‘Upon the whole he has 
given the city a conservative administra- 
tion and his friends have reason to look upon 
it with a large measure of satisfaction, larg- 
er, it is suspected, than some of them antici- 
pated a year ago. He has shown a disposi- 
tion to listen to counsel and has not under- 
taken radical policies of any sort.’’ 

Mayor Coughlin is unmarried and is a 
member of the household of Capt. Patrick 
Doherty of the police force, who is a brother- 
in-law. He has a fine library and takes re- 
laxation from political and professional cares 
in his books. He is a prominent member 
both of the Elks and Eagles. 
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DEMOCRACY’S NEW LEADER. 


Senator James H. Vahey of Watertown, Whose Brilliant Career May Cause 
Him to Become the Candidate For Governor This Fall—A Most 


Interesting Career and a Brilliant One at That. 


If the democracy should decide upon Sen. 
James H. Vahey of Watertown as its candi- 
date for the governorship of Massachusetts 
there is but little doubt that he will make 
not only a vigorous campaign, but one that 
will leave its impress upon the. political con- 
ditions of the state for many years to come. 
Sen. Vahey has been active in the democra- 
tic ranks for many years, first in his home 
town, Watertown, and finally in the Massa- 
chusetts senate where he made a name for 
himself seldom equalled in the history , of 
3eacon hill. 

The Massachusetts legislature is a sedate 
body of men, almost as conservative as is the 
British parliament of which it is a counter- 
part. The majority leaders wanted to fol- 
low along old and familiar lines. To upset 
this set order of things required not only 
considerable courage but also ability and to 
this task, Sen. Vahey brought both the 
ability as well as the courage, placing the 
majority party in some trying and difficult 
positions, and which would have redounded 
to the advancement of his own party—that 
of the minority—had the democracy been 
equal to the occasion, and taken advantage 
of the political material that was being creat- 
ed by this young lawmaker almost single- 
handed. His battle against old traditions 
was like that waged by the lamented Gov. 
Russell against the governor’s council in 
1890, also against the Boston police board, 
with the result that he was three times elect- 
ed governor of this old commonwealth. The 
Massachusetts senate has certain antiquated 
ideas in its make up, that even time does not 
seem to change or improve and it was with 
these that Sen. Vahey battled long and furi- 
ously during the last session of the legislature, 
making a record for obstructive tactics sel- 
dom equalled in any parliamentary body. 
While the tactics pursued did 
plish much they served to demonstrate that 
a minority has certain inalienable rights 
which even majorities should respect. Sen. 
Vahey in’ many respects had the advantage. 
fle had a perfect knowledge of the law. to- 
gether with the power of speech that made 
an impression upon his hearers whether they 
were of the same mind or not. This cou- 
pled with a gentlemanly demeanor made Sen. 
Vahey a power in the senate, so that even 
his. most bitter opponents had to respect 
nim. 


Sen. Vahey was born in Watertown in the 


“year 1871,-0n December 29, and has lived all 


his life in that town. He came of sturdy par- 
ents, honest hardworking people who brought 
their children up in the right paths leading to 
noble types of American citizenship. As a 
youngster, Vahey had to battle with life, yet 
he did not make the contest in vain, but 
plugged at whatever task that was ‘thrust 
in his way and finally saw the dawn of a 
better existence in the profession .of the 
law of which he has been a signal honor, for 
among his fellows of the bar he is regarded 
as the soul of honor and the type of honesty 
that adds lustre to the legal profession. Like 
all dutiful sons he helped to bring his 
brothers and sisters up to a better stand- 
ard of living other than the mere drudge, 
so that today it is common report among 
the people of Watertown where the Vaheys 
are best known, that a better or a more loy- 
al family cannot be found, a family brought 
up in the ways that reflect credit upon the 
American type of manhood. 


Sen. Vahey in the first session of his term 
in the senate made a record for punctuali- 
ty in attendance at committee seldom 
equalled in that body, and during the last 
year just closed he devoted more time than 
most any other member. In important de- 
bates and at committee hearings he was al- 
ways to be found although a practicing law- 
yer, and depending upon that as a means of 
livelihood, while many of his colleagues had 
other sources of existence. His fight on 
corporation measures was the feature of the 
last senate, and his remarkable demand for 
roll calls upon different legislation has not 
been equalled on Beacon hill in a generation, 


not accom-. 


The antidiscrimination bill, the solution of 
vexed labor problems relating to women and 
children, found in him a valiant advocate, 
and in fact all that was good in legislation 
had either his voice or his vote. He never 
was in any way tainted with the so-called 
corporation influence, but made an endeavor 
to reach a conclusion without receiving out- 
side inspiration or advice. For his manly 
advocacy of the position he took he won the 
esteem of his most bitter opponent as was 
attested at the close of the session when 
the pleasant things of the year are said and 
the strife and bitterness are forgotten. 

Sen. Vahey has always been identified 
with the democratic party, and since he 
cast his first vote down to the present time 
has taken a part in the affairs of that or- 
ganization. His intense loyalty towards his 
friends as well as toward his party associ- 
ates are some of his striking charcteristics. 
He is an intense family man, devoted to his 
home and its welfare. A man of great hu- 
man instincts, this was best shown in the 
trial of Tucker for murder, where he de- 
voted his days and nights to the defence of 
that unhappy young man without any hope 
of reward or emolument except the conscious- 
ness of a duty well performed, it having been 
imposed upon him by the court. His devo- 
tion to his client in that case and his firm 
belief even to this day in his innocence form 
one of the most interesting yet pathetic in- 
cidents in the career of the brilliant young 
lawyer who now seeks promotion at the 
hands of his party as well as advancement 
by his fellow citizens. There is no doubt 
that if the democratic banner is entrusted 
to his care that he will carry it from the 
Cape to the Berkshires and be most valiant 
in its defence. Sen. Vahey has many friends 
among the conservative element of his par- 
ty as well as among the radical element, and 
his advocacy of the candidacy of sound 
democratic principles will not be forgotten 
when the time comes. The fact that he was 
elected twice from a republican district 
counts for something in the political reck- 
oning that accompanies the fortunes of a 
winner in these days of political doubt. 

That Sen. Vahey has had experience in 
other lines of government is well known, for 
he has been on the school board of his na- 
tive town six years, and to those who do 
not know the importance of the average 
country school board, it can be said that 
in town affairs, next to the selectmen, it 
is the most important town office that any 
man is called upon to fill. The work is 
no ‘‘snap,’’ for much depends upon the 
country school board for the quality of the 
education, as well as the standing of the 
teachers; and Sen. Vahey in that capacity 
rendered a good account of himself for the 
schools of Watertown speak for themselves. 
He was next made a member of the town 
board of health, a position of more than 
ordinary importance to any town. As se- 
lectman for four years, he came into active 
touch with the internal affairs of the town. 
As a democrat Sen. Vahey has been of the 
original mould, and he has never wavered 
in his party allegiance, although around and 
associated with him were: young men of his 
own profession, who found it more alluring 
to be of the other political faith. He re- 
ceived his education in the public schools 
and at the Boston University law schoot. 
Sen. Vahey deserves much credit for the 
manner in which he has forged his way to 
the front by his own efforts, for he had 
neither wealth or family fortune to look 
to for advancement. During the legislative 
sessions in which he was a participant he had 
the centre of the stage on more than one 
occasion, and he proved his fighting ability 
on the shoe machinery bill, the merger ques- 
tion and on his own bill for the abolition of 
the death penalty in murder cases. His 
committees were judiciary, of which he was 
a pronounced leader, education and towns, 
but it is not by his committee work that 
his ability alone is to be judged. His record 
is one for the democratic party to look to 
with pride. 
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HUMPHREY O’SULLIVAN OF LOWELL. 


An Irish Immigrant Boy Who Has Risen to Fame and Fortune in America 
—Known the World Over as the Inventor of the Rubber Heel 
—A Generous Giver and Public Spirited Citizen. 


The man of the hour in Lowell at the 
present time is Humphrey O’Sullivan, man- 
ufacturer of rubber heels and one of the 
country’s greatest advertisers, member of 
the democratic state committee and Lowell's 
champion boomer. The city is still talking 
about the great veteran firemen’s muster 


recently held, brought to Lowell and financ- 
ed by Mr. O’Sullivan at a personal expense 
of over $5000, and which drew over 50,000 
people and as many dollars to Lowell from 
other places. But Mr. O’Sullivan’s career 
has many events of still greater interest so 
that as a prominent figure in the publie eye, 
a very successful business man and a prince- 
ly giver to every good cause a brief sketch 
of his life will be read with interest at this 
time. 

Born in the little town of Skibereen on the 
southern coast of Ireland near the city of 
Cork, October 7, 1853,- Humphrey O’Sulli- 
van had to depend upon his own innate tal- 
ent for advancement. He was the son of 
Timothy and Catherine Barry Sullivan. 
Both were honest, upright people, the moth- 
er being noted for her personal charms and 
faculty for diplomacy that enabled her to 
make the most of the opportunities that 
came within her reach to start her family 
in the right direction. 

On the father’s side the ancestry of the 
family was traced back to the achievements 
of Donald Coum O’Sullivan at the battle of 
Dunboy, and in various escapades, adven- 
tures and sieges, in which the people of the 
County Cork endeavored to repel the oppres- 
sor, or at least (o overcome the soldiery and 
defeat the effort to confiscate their lands. 

Young O’Sullivan was educated at the na- 
tional school in his native town mastering 
the principal subjects of the general educa- 
tion there taught. So marked was his prog- 
ress that before leaving school he was of- 
fered a position as teacher, which, how- 
ever, he declined, as his ambitions and his 
tastes seemed to lead in another direction. 
He contracted to learn the business of a 
printer and had searcely closed his appren- 
ticeship when he was called for a time to 
take charge of the Daily Telegram in the 
city of Cork. While there he engaged in a 
public oratorical contest in which he won 
first prize. ‘his brought him distinction on 
account of his youth, and he was encour- 
aged to enter a similar contest in the city 
of Dublin, and in this he was also success- 
ful. Of this triumph he felt considerable 
personal pride for the reason that he was 
opposed by college students and that it was 
A. M. Sullivan, a distinguished journalist 
and meniber of parliament, who pinned the 
prize badge on the lapel of his coat. 

But in the heart of the ambitious boy 
printer, prouder of his trade than of any- 
thing else, there stirred the spirit of unrest. 
that has stirred so many youths of the best 
blood and sinew of Hrin’s green isle, and 
young O’Sullivan answered the call which 
so many thousands of his countrymen had 
answered before him—the call to America, 
the land of equal opportunity for all. 
Equipped with a travelling card as a print- 
ter he embarked for the United States, and 
landing in this country on July 25, 1871, he 
deposited his union card with the typograph- 
ical union of New York city. From there he 
came to Lowell where a welcome awaited 
him from others of his blood who had pre- 
ceded him across the Atlantic. He worked 
at the printing trade in Lowell and Law- 


rence, but Subsequently was induced to en- 
ter the retail shoe business with his broth- 
er. This marked the opening to young 


O’Sullivan of the road to fame and fortune. 
About this time he was united in marriage 
to Miss Hannah Driscoll, a very estimable 
young woman, who has proved to him a de- 
voted wife and helpmeet. 

Mr. O’Sullivan’s leading characteristic as 
a business man is shrewdness and ability 
to see and grasp an opportunity. In the 
shoe business the demand for rubber heels. 
and soles suggested to Mr. O’Sullivan the 
rubber heel which he promptly invented and 
upon this alone he has made a respectable 
fortune. He possessed not only the ingenu- 
ity to invent the heel but the business tact 


and capacity to hold it in his own hands 
and to put it on the market so as to derive 
whatever profit it might bring. 

Before O’Sullivan’s rubber heel was in- 
vented the rubber heel was put on with ce- 
ment and small screws. Of necessity the 
screws took away the resiliency of the rub- 
ber. This thing had gone along for years 
and it occurred to him that there was a 
whole lot of waste of rubber and all. the 
resiliency was lost, and therefore, he under- 
took to mould a rubber heel that would fit 
the leather heel exactly and have no waste. 
He countersunk the attaching nails so that 
when the heels were attached and all the 
time they were being worn the attaching 
nails did not retard the resiliency inasmuch 
as they were sunk as close as they could be 
and at the same time hold to the upper sur- 
face of the rubber heel. 

The story of O’Sullivan’s rubber heels has 
gone around the world. Seldom has any ar- 


‘ticle been so well advertised by every med- 


ium of reaching the peoplie—the newspaper, 
the magazine, the street car and the bill- 


Mr. O’Sullivan is a member of the Knights 
of Columbus, Celtics, Washington club, 
Right Hand club, Bohemian club, American- 
Irish Historical society, the Foresters and 
Lowell typographical union. He is at pres- 
ent a member of the democratic state cen- 
tral committee from the Lowell district, and 
is a member of the executive committee of 
that body. 

Mention of Mr. O’Sullivan’s membership 
in the typographical union recalls an amus- 
ing incident in connection with the printers’ 
strike for an eight hour day, to which he 
contributed five hundred dollars and after- 
wards it is understood financed the strike to 
the extent of more than twice that amount, 
all out of sympathy for the craft. The 
strike had been in progress nearly two 
months when Mr. O’Sullivan who had not 
worked at the business for over twenty years 
on meeting one of the master printers ad- 
dressed him thus: ‘‘I suppose, Mister, you 
know I am on strike for the eight hour day 
in the job printing business, and I hereby 
inform you. that I will not go back to work 
until our demands are granted.’’ 

The typographical union was not the only 
beneficiary of Mr. O’Sullivan’s liberality. 
When old St. Patrick’s church of Lowell 
was burned a few years ago, the first com- 
munication that reached the permanent rec- 
tor, Rev. William O’Brien, was a letter of 
sympathy from Humphrey O’Sullivan, en- 
closing a check for one thousand dollars as 
a nucleus for a fund to rebuild the church. 

In the Irish movement Mr. O’Sullivan has 


HUMPHREY O’SULLIVAN AT KERN NOTIFICATION. 


Mr. O’Sullivan Is Seen in the 


board. In all these various channels it is 
estimated that already several million dol- 
lars have been spent in advertising the 
O’Sullivan rubber heel. Is it any wonder 
that it is known and used in every country 
of Burope, in Australia, China, Japan, South 
America, South Africa and of course also 
across the border of Canada. The O’Sullivan 
heel was the pioneer. There are now many 
substitutes but none to compare with the 
genuine. For thirty odd years the O’Sulli- 
vans have spent one hundred thousand dol- 
jars annually in advertising alone, so that 
this new industry created by rubber heels is 
one of great importance. The concern that 
attempts to butt against it with a rival or 
substitute heel must be prepared to’ expend 
a barrel of money or lose what they put in. 
The O’Sullivan heel still holds its suprem- 
acy on the market and its shipments to 
every part of the world now exceed by far 
shipments: of some of the patent medicines 
for which Lowell is famous, and which have 
brought fortunes to their proprietors. 

In 1898 the O’Sullivan rubber business was 
incorporated under the name of the O’Sul- 
livan Rubber Co., with J. Munn Andrews as 
business manager. The stock of the com- 
pany has never been offered for sale to any 
one and is not likely to be. Under the man- 
agement of Mr. Andrews the business has 
assumed large proportions. Apart from the 
rubber heel business Mr. O’Sullivan is a di- 
rector of the Lowell Trust Co., trustee of a 
savings bank and treasurer of three com- 
panies of which he is a member. 


Foreground on Mr. Kern’s Right. 


been a consistent worker ever since he set- 
tled in this country. In the old land league 
davs he was a _ regular attendant at the 
meetings, and for a time held an Office in 
the organization, always contributing liber- 
ally when there was a demand for funds. In 
recent years he has aided every organiza- 
tion calculated to benefit Ireland or her peo- 
ple. At a meeting of the United Irish 
league in old Huntington hall, Lowell, when 
the late Miehael Davitt and John Dillon 
spoke there some six years ago, he contrib- 
uted one hundred dollars to the parliamen- 
tary movement. At a great demonstration 
in Faneuil hall under the auspices of the 
United Irish league, January, 1906, at which 
Mayor Fitzgerald presided, Mr. O’Sullivan 
won great applause and commendation by 
handing in his cheek for five hundred dol- 
lars, just double the amount of the largest 
contribution from Boston. 


For the past few years Mr. O’Sullivan has 
spent much time and money in advertising 
the city of Lowell along with his business. 
He has declared that Lowell should’ be 
known as “the city that does things’ and 
he has worked persistently in this direc- 
tion and when upon finding it impossible 
to arouse public spirit among others has not 
become discouraged but has gone through 
with his plan whatever it might be, bearing 
all the expense and doing all the work him- 
self. He has done more for the city of Low- 
ell than all the others put together, and it 
is believed he could have any office in the 
gift of her citizens for the mere asking, 
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PRACTICAL POLITICS. 


LOUIS A. FROTHINGHAM. 


Boston Candidate For L ieutenant Governor Splendid Type of Citizen—. 


Leadership of the House of Representatives Was Masterly— 


» Comes of a Distinguished Line of Ancestors. 


The best friends of former Speaker Louis 
A. Frothingham have deplored his exces- 
sive modesty. That, they say, is his one 
fault. He is not lacking in courage. His 
prowess in college athletics and his master- 
ly leadership of the house of representatives 
proved that his makeup contained no tinge 
of timidity. 

But whether from an austerity and con- 
servatism inherited from his Puritan fore- 
fathers or from an innate shrinking from 
self-advertisement, the fact is that he has 
so hated notoriety that he has always been 
the despair of would-be biographers. 

Fven in the present campaign for the re- 
publican lieutenant-governor nomination, his 
campaign managers have in vain impor- 
tuned him for interesting episodes concern- 
ing his career—there have been plenty. 

He does not wish to talk about himself, 
and he abhors fine words, and fulsome com- 
pliment. Some of his friends have laugh- 
ingly compared him to ‘‘William the Silent” 
and truly he has some of the traits of that 
illustrious statesman whose life was one 
of deeds rather than words. 

These same friends have said “If Louis 
had only talked a little more he would have 
been mayor of Boston—talked not only on 
the stump, but before the nomination Cal- 
lender and Dewey, his rivals, who would 
have withdrawn, had Frothingham  per- 
sonaly invited them to a conference, in- 
stead of trusting to his lieutenants.” 

Frothingham has never been accused of 
snobbishness. He is always democratic 
enougn, but lacks the qualifications of a 
“good mixer.” He does not know how to 


become ‘fone of the boys.’ Many find his 
natural reserve an icy barrier. Yet to 
those whom he trusts he is delightfully sim- 
ple, open, unaffected. 

However the plain politicians may find 
Louis A. Frothingham lacking, business 
men, men of affairs, captains of industry 


and sons of the soil will all find in him the 
fibre of which governors are made. 

His has been a distinguished lineage. 'To 
few has it been given to have no less than 
four Mayflower Pilgrims on the boughs of his 
family tree, and tc still fewer to have such 
names as William Bradford, second gover- 
nor of the Plymouth colony and chosen gov- 
ernor five times in all; Elder William Brew- 
ster, Richard Warren and John Howland. 

His father, Thomas Brooks Frothingham, 
a prosperous Boston merchant, was the eld- 
est son of one of the most distinguished 
Unitarian clergymen of Boston, and: his 
mother, Anne Pearson Lunt, was the daugh- 
ter of Rev. William P. Lunt, pastor of the 
“Church of the Presidents” at Quincy. 

His uncle, Rev. Octavius B. Frothingham, 
was one of the leaders in the great contro- 
versy which led to the establishment of the 
Unitarian or “‘liberal’’ church. An aunt, 
Ellen Frothingham, was a charming trans- 
lator from the German, especially of the 
poems of Goethe. 

Peter C. Brooks, merchant and _ philan- 
thropist, was his great-grandfather on the 
paternal side. Others of his forbears were 
Judge Nathaniel Gorham, Rev. John Cotton, 
Col. Nathaniel Saltonstall, Rev. Nathaniel 
Ward, Lt.-Col. John Gorham, Judge Peter 
3urr and Rey. John Lothrop. 

Here is blue blood indeed. No wonder the 
Frothingham family is esteemed one of the 
first in Massachusetts. 

Louis A. Frothingham was born July 13, 
1871, in the fine old Frothingham mansion® 
in Jamaica Plain, overlooking the parkway 
and the pond. He was a publie school boy 
up to the age of 16, and was a vigorous 
youngster, not at all pampered. At the age 
of 14 he entered the Roxbury Latin school 
and two years later went to Adams academy, 
Quiney, where he completed his preparation 
for Harvard. 

From his earliest years he went in for ath- 
letic sports, He played on the Roxbury 
Latin nine and eleven, and his old’ school 
boy chums remember him as an adept in 
both baseball and football. 

In 1889, at the age of 18, he entered Har- 
vard college, and in the following four years 


met with few of the academic defeats that 
come to the majority of college men. When 
he went out for a team he made it, and 
when thus numbered among the elect his 
devotion only deepened, and he outdistanced 
most of even the chosen. 

In his freshman year he made the fresh- 
man football team that drove the Yale fresh- 
men behind their own goal posts half a doz- 
en times in the big battle of the year, with 
the score of 35 to 0 in favor of Harvard. 

In the spring the young freshman tried 
for the ‘Varsity nine, made it, and before 
the close of the year was playing with such 


men as Jack Highlands, Harry Bates and 
“Slugger”? Mason, whose names are now 
magical in Harvard’s athletic annals. 


In 1892 and 1898 he was second baseman 
and captain of the nine that both years low- 
ered the colors of old Eli. Unusual as it was 
to elect the same captain two years, the ex- 
ceptional honor was voted to Frothingham 
not only because of his ability. as a ball 
player, but because of his cleverness as an 
organizer, his ability to recognize skill and 
merit in other men, and because of his im- 
partiality. 

On the ’varsity eleven he was a substitute. 
After he had entered the law school he be- 
came head coach of the nine. 

Frothingham took his B. A. degree in 1893 
and immediately entered the law school 
from which he graduated three years later 
to enter Judge Lowell’s law office in Boston. 

His college classmates remember him as a 
popular figure, taking part in social activi- 
ty, a good scholar, a first-class all-around 
athlete and one of the best baseball cap- 
tains Harvard ever saw. He was enrolled 
in the most exclusive and most coveted so- 
cieties, the Institute, the D. K. E. and the 
Hasty Pudding. x 

On April 25, 1896, he became a member of 
Battery A, serving for three years. When 
the Spanish war broke out Frothingham 
who was then an assistant attorney in the 
office of the metropolitan park commission, 
received a commission as second lieutenant 
in the United States marine corps. and 
put in command of the marine guard on 
the ‘‘Yankee,’? which took part in the block- 
ade of Cuban ports. He became a web-foot, 
rather than take a commission in the land 
service, with which he was ‘so much more 
familiar because he hoped to get into ihe 
thick of the fighting at once. Though his 
eagerness to get on the firing line was hard- 
ly rewarded, he made a good record as offi- 
eer and comrade. 

When he came home in 1899, he was made 
an ensign in the naval brigade, M. V. M., 
but resigned a year or so later when it be- 
came evident that there was no prospect 
of more war, with Spain, Germany or any 
other country. 

It was natural for so virile a character to 
enter the stress of political life, and in 1900, 
at the age of 29, he joined Charles R. Saun- 
ders in a contest for control of the ward 11 
ward committee. They were successful, and 
Frothingham’s new prestige was recognized 
by his election to the treasurership of the 
republican city committee. 

Next year he was sent to the legislature, 
and Speaker Myers recognized his ability hy 
appointing him on good committees. On 
his re-election to the house of representa- 
tives, in 1902, he was made chairman of the 
committee on taxation, and a member of 
the committee on banks and banking. 

In his third year in the house, ine was 
chairman of the committee on street rail- 
ways, and a member of the rules cormunit- 
tee. That winter Speaker Myers announced 
his intention to retire, and four candidates 
for his chair sprang up—Robert Luce of 
Somerville, Arthur Taft of Worcester, H. 
Huestis Newton of (Everett, and Louis A. 
Frothingham of Ward 11, Boston. 

Frothingham’s youth was very much 
against him, So young a man had never 
been elected to the speakership before. All 
the other candidates were his seniors in 
years, and legislative and political exper- 
ience. 

But with that same energy and resource- 


“now lives at 140 Beacon street. 


fulness which had enabled him ‘‘to make 
the team” at college, he set to work early 
in the year 1903 to get the speakership for 
1904. While the. other candidates formed 
committees, and indulged in literary labors, 
Frothingham met and talked personally with 
members of the house of 1903. As a conse- 
quence, before the legislature was pro- 
rogued, he had a majority of those who ex- 
pected to be re-elected already pledged to 
arn, . 

All through the summer and autumn he 
continued this same quiet, persistent, re- 
lentless campaign. When his three rivals 
found they could not defeat him by individ- 
ual effort they got together to pool their 
issues, but it was of no use. Their represen- 
tatives were allowed to look at Frothing- 
ham’s written pledges, and threw up their 
hands. 

When it came to the house caucus there 
were a few bitter words, especially from 
Robert Luce, about ‘corporate influence” 
but there was no doubt about the caucus 
choice. There was no need of any ballot. 
All the yotes for the other three candidates 
combined could have been put down as 
“scatterings.” 

Frothingham as speaker demonstrated. 
anew that strength, courage and ability as a 
disciplinarian, which had marked his leader- 
ship in athletics. 

In 1905, Frothingham was unanimously re- 
elected Speaker. He had brought to the of- 
fice a degree of energy and force which made 
the veterans stare and rendered the dawd- 
lers disgusted and restless. But he was re- 
Jentless in his determination to apply busi- 
ness methods to legislative matters, and to 
expedite consideration so that bills should 
no longer be held up, in great number, till 
the last days of the year. - 

In his second term as Speaker he cut the 
legislative session down to 143 days, which 
broke the record for brevity for a quarter 
of a century. 

Frothingham’s record as a legislator he is 
proud to stand on. He was the introducer of 
the resolve. which led to the revision of the 
corporation laws, a much needed reform; 
the first introducer of a bill providing for 
laws governing the conduct of trust com- 
panies; and always the advogate of gener- 
al rather than special or class legislation. 

He might have continued in the office of 
speaker till now, had he not listened to the 
advice of zealous, but misguided friends. 
and refused a re-election to the house in 
order to run for mayor of Boston in Decemn- 
ber 1905. The events of that year are too 
recent to need more than a summary. .ludge 
Dewey and Hon. E. B. Callender each be- — 
lieved himself unjustly treated hy the revub- 
lican city committee leaders and persisted in 
contesting with Frothingham for the repub- 
lican mayoralty nomination. On the eve of 
ecaueus day Callender notified his fricnés 
that he wished them to vote for Dewey. The 
early editions of the newspapers deciared 
Dewey the caugus choice, but this was shown 
to be a miscalculation, later, and Frothing- 
ham won the nomination by a few hundred 
votes. 

Dewey demanded and obtained a recount, 
which did not affect the resuit, Lut gave 
him more advertisement as an “unjustly 
treated’ candidate, and he ran on an inde- 
pendent ticket. 

The election of John F. Fitzgerald as the 
democratic nominee was a foregone conclu- 
sion, under such circumstences. 

In 1907, Frothingham was again urged to 
run for mayor, but destined. Jie nas been 
devoting his time to his law practic? and 
in business trips to Central America, nd 
to the Pacific coast, io attend to various 
new enterprises. He is the president of the 
newly founded Blackstone Savings bank. 

Frothingham is a bache!tor and has lived 
most of his life with his mother, sister and 
brother, Rev. Paul Revere Frotaingham, the 
minister of the Arlington Street church, but 


At one time he was the law partner of ox- 
Senator Currier, and ex-Congressman I<nox, 
but since 1904 has practised alone. 

He is the youngest member of the board 
of overseers of Harvard, and a member of 
the Country Club, the Puritan, the B. A. A. 
and other clubs. 

Of a good height, straight, with the figure 
of an athlete, broad in the shoulders, and 
deep in the chest, but without an ounce of 
superflous flesh, hair close cut, parted well 
on the side, a rather serious face, enlivened 
occasionally by the twinkle of his dark blue 
eyes, wide mouth, and strong, even chin, he 
looks a commander of men. 
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A POLITICAL PURIST. 


Robert Luce of Somerville Has Always Stood Fer the Highest Ideals in 


Public Life—A Leader in Election.and Other Reforms:-----~----~— 


) 


According to a writer in a recent maga-~-,come to be the leading debater of 
{house. While he has voted for several ex- 


zine, ‘“‘the man who devotes his energies to 


the affairs of the state is a public servant; @. 
che is a politi- “4, dens of taxation, he has never failed to op- 


if his chief aims are selfish, 
cian; if he seeks the greatest good for the 
greatest number, he is a statesman.’ If 
this doctrine be true, then Rep. Robert Luce 
ot Somerville is’a statesman in the broad- 
est sense. For ten years he has been very 
active in his service to the state, and he 
has added to the renown and dignity of the 
commonwealth. His name has come to be a 
synonym for honor, integrity, and ability 
in public affairs, and he has been a potent 
factor in the making'.of laws for the bene- 
fit of the people as. a: whole. 

Born of sturdy “Maine stock Mr. Luce 
came with his parents in 1874, at the age 
of 12, to Massachusetts and settled in the 
city of "Somerville, of which+city he has 
since been a resident. He entered the Som- 
erville high school, graduating in the class 
of 1877 as its younger member. He de- 
cided to take an additiona} year at ‘the 
school in preparation for college, and again 
he was the youngest of ‘the class of ’78. 
Entering Harvard in the fall of that year, 
he devoted a large part of his time to the 
study of history, political economy, and 
English, and at graduation received an hon- 
orable: mention in each of these studies. A 
degree of A. B. was conferred upon him 
in’ 1882, and the following year he received 
an A. M.: 

He was one of the founders of the first 
Harvard paper, the Echo, and during his 
ecollege course wrote the Harvard news for 
different Boston papers. The newspaper 
work proved attractive, and at the close of 
his course he continued with the MBoston 
Globe until 1888, receiving several promo- 
tions on the staff of that paper. In‘that 
year, he conceived the idea of establishing 
a press clipping bureau through which pro- 
fessional and public men might be advised 
of matters to their interest, and since that 
time he has built up the present Luce Press 
Clipping Bureau with offices from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific. He has also devoted 
considerable time to literary work and. is 
the author of several successful books, two! 
of which, ‘‘Writing for the Press’’ 


In the fall of 1898 Mr. 
to the legislature and since that time he 


has served nine terms in the house-of rep- , 
799 he was de- * 


resentatives. In the fall of 


feated for the republican nomination by, 


the participation of democrats in the cay ai 


cus of his party, and the experiences, 
that campaign were the immediate caus of 
many of the election reforms which Mr. 
Luce has since advocated and caused to be 
adopted. At the written request of over 1000 
voters in his district he ran independently 
for election but was defeated by a narrow 
margin. In 1900, however, the regular nom- 
ination was given him, as has been the 
case each year since. 

During his first year in the house he 
served on the committee on taxation, a 
science to which he had devoted much study 
and the committee on insurance, a position 
due to his interest in,, and intimate ac- 
quaintance with, the workings of the fra- 
ternal orders, and as a member of this lat- 
ter committee he was able to secure the 
passage of several measures greatly desired 
by the societies. In 1901 he was house chair- 
man of the committee on taxation, and for 
the six succeeding years he occupied a sim- 
ilar position on the committee on election 
laws. In 1908 Speaker Cole assigned him to 
the most important and most arduous posi- 
tion in the house, that of chairman of the 
committee on ways and means. In addition 
to these committees, he has also served on 
those on constitutional amendments, feder- 
al relations and counties. 

To stipulate what has been Mr. Luce’s 
most important public service would be 
most difficult, if not impossible. He has been 
a legislator of the constructive, positive 
type, believing it his duty to attempt things 
for the betterment of humanity. He has long 
been a real leader of the house, upon whose 
judgment many have learned to rely, and, 
never hesitating to express his attitude on 
any question of public moment, he has 


and} 
“Going Abroad,’ are in their fifth editions. 
Luce was elected ' 


the 


‘penditures which have increased the bur- 
pose any measure which in his opinion 
would not result in a benefit to the people 
or from which the state would not get the 
full worth of its money. 

In 1905 a bill was reported by the com- 
mittee on railroads which would have per- 
mitted the merging of steam and electric 
railroads, and was well on its way to enact- 
ment when Mr. Luce, single-handed and 
alone, took up the battle. He offered an 
order requesting the opinion of the attorney 
general on the matter, as a result of which 
the legislation was defeated, and Mr. Luce’s 
contention that the laws of Massachusetts 
prohibited such a merger has now been up- 
held by the supreme court. As a result of 
the defeat of that measure, electric trans- 
portation has been allowed to develop un- 
hampered; an act permitting the construc- 
tion of high-speed electric lines between 
centres of population has been passed, and 
under it. preparations have already been 
made for the construction of such a road 
between Boston and Providence. 

As chairman of the committee on elec- 
tion laws. Mr. Luce did probably more than 
any. other man since the Australian ballot 
law was passed for fair play in politics. By 
the joint caucus act of 1908, sometimes 
called the ‘‘Luce law,’’ which he wrote and 
put through the house after a very hard 
fight, he made the nominating process de- 
cent, convenient, and safe for Boston and 
for such other places as might desire it, and 
that it was needed is shown by the fact that 
practically. one-third of the voters of the 
state now vote under it. In the city of Bos- 
ton it has fairly revolutionized caucuses; 
it assures every man a square deal; it has 
driven much of the old scandal out of the 
caucuses; and as a result attendance at 
caucuses has greatly increased. 

The movement for direct nominations has 
received Mr. lLuce’s’ enthusiastic support, 
and while he has not yet succeeded in get- 
ting the system extended to meet his own 
ideas, it has been applied to all representa- 
tive districts within cities, and to all muni- 
cipal offices, as well as to the congressional 
and councillor. districts in Boston. and the 
senatorial districts in Worcester, Spring- 
field and Somerville, In all, the evils of 
more than a hundred conventions each year 
have been abolished. 


Besides writing the law against corpora- ° 


tion contributions to campaign expenses, Mr. 
luuce took a. leading part in the enactment 
of the law prohibiting legislators from put- 
ting themselves under obligations. to public 
service corporations through positions giv- 
en their constituents. The man who sought 
employment upon the recommendaton of a 
senator or representative had an unfair | ad- 
vantage over the one. without political pull, 
and the corporation employing such:a.man 
was also placed at a disadvantage, as it 
could not be expected that his. s 
would be equal to those of one who felt 
that continued employment was dependent 
upon ability rather than on the influence of 
his political friend. 

On the liquor question Mr. Luce has ever 
been one of the most prominent men in the 
house, as he has at all times advocated re- 
pression of the traffic along local option 
lines so far as public sentiment will per- 
mit. The direct inheritance tax law enacted 
last year was advocated by him for sev- 
en years before he finally secured its pass- 
age at the session of a year ago. He has 
also been very persistent, although not suc- 
cessful, in his advocacy of measures to se- 
cure a more equitable distribution of the 
taxes assessed upon corporations, ‘in order 
that the burdens of government may be 
more evenly distributed. 

The public opinion bill, which was proba- 
bly discussed more than any other matter 
before the legislature of 1907, had no more 
staunch supporter than Mr. Luce. He be- 
lieved that the bill was grossly misrepre- 
sented and misunderstood, and he supported 
it because he believed that it would only 
give effect to the provision in the bill of 
rights that “the people have a right to give 


services | 


ss 


instructions to their representatives,” and 
because he knew that the people can be 
trusted. 

His greatest effort in the session of 1908 
was that in opposition to the so-called 
‘merger’ legislation, and his speech on that 
“subject” is believed by many to have had 
no small effect in the judgment of the house. 
He pleaded for neither a merger nor an 
anti-merger enactment, but urged the house 
to lay down the principle that in Massa- 
chusetts neither man nor corporation shall 
be allowed to profit by violation of the law. 
It was one of his finest speeches, calm and 
dispassionate, and its effect was immediate- 
ly apparent. 

As chairman and floor leader of the com- 
mittee on ways and means, Mr. Luce felt 
called upon to disapprove many bills which, 
while perhaps of great benefit to certain 
communities or individuals, could not in his 
opinion be deemed to be to the advantage of 
the commonwealth as a whole. Perhaps 
the best instance of this was his strenuous 
opposition to and defeat of the attempt of 
members of the house to increase their own 
salaries from $750 to $1000. This he believed 
to be a “grab’’ bill, especially after its 
friends had defeated an amendment to make 
it take effect next year, and on each and 
every stage of its progress he condemned 
the bill as a wholly unwarranted raid on 
the state treasury. After repeated roll- 
calls, the bill finally went down to defeat. 

He helped get; through his committee the 
appropriations for continuing the work of 
the commission on industrial education, 
and the requests of the trustees of the tex- 
tile schools met his approval. He supported 
approprfitions for a new course in com- 
mercial education at the Salem normal 
school, a new course in agricultural edu- 
eation at the North Adams normal school, 
a new building for manual training instruc- 
tion at the Fitchburg normal school, and an 
extensive increase of the facilities of the 
Massachusetts Agricultural college at Am- 
herst. He shared in the effort. to provide 
a small sum to help country high schools 
purchase equipment for teaching the rudi- 
ments of manual training, agricultural, and 
domestic science, not specialized trade, but 
the foundations of industry. He also aided 
materially in securing an appropriation 
with which the commission on old age pen- 
sions may perform its work thoroughly and 
carry its investigations to completion. 

On the labor problem Mr. Luce is’ in 


complete accord with President Roosevelt. 


He believes that many of the demands of 
organized labor are wholly just, while oth- 
ers are contrary to public policy. He was 
the author of the original one-day-of-rest- 
in-seven bill, and while much of the useful- 
ness of his bill was destroyed by amend- 
ment, it still gives a measure of relief from 
formér conditions and has committed the 
commonwealth to an economic principle. He 
was prominent in the passage of the sav- 
ings bank insurance law, by which the 
poorer classes may get insurance almost at 
cost, and under which policies are already 
being isued by certain banks of the com- 
monwealth. He was on the side of free 
competition in the great shoe machinery 


fight of last year, and this year he voted for ~ 


the moderate anti-injunction bill which 
passed the house, only to be defeated in 
the senate. He has also been in sympathy 


-with reforms in the matter of child labor, 


factory inspection and kindred topics. 

As is the case with any man whose every 
act is based on principle alone, Mr. Luce 
has made enemies during his service in the 
house. But no man with whom he has dif- 
fered feels that his opposition has come 
from any but the most lofty motive, a de- 
sire to conserve the interests of the state 
and that every taxpayer shall receive’ the 
full value of his money. 


LAWRENCE H. SULLIVAN 
52 School St., Boston, ;Opp. City Hall 
Ales, Wines, Liquors 


Imported and Domestic Cigars 
Bowling Alleys Connected, 


ROBERT LUCE 
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PRACTICAL POLITICS. 


HON. EDWIN UPTON CURTIS. 


Assistant United States Treasurer, Metropolitan Park Commissioner and 
Former Mayor and Former City Clerk of Boston—A 
Republican and Not a «‘Non-Partisan.”’ 


Edwin Upton Curtis, United States sub- 
treasurer and member of the Metropolitan 
Park commission, is looked upon as one of 
the leaders of the younger element of the 
Boston republicans, although ‘‘the younger 
element” of which he is an important part 
is older than it was when he first entered 
poalliti«s. However, ‘he has kept himself 
young in mind and body, he has blended 
business and pleasure, he has not taken his 
politics too seriously, and he is today as 
keen for a warm and lively political con- 
test as the average boy of 16 is for a ball 
game. But never, of course, is he an offen- 
sive partisan. As a public official it is 
mainly his pleasant duty to sit in the spec- 
tators’ seats. When he is asked for sug- 
gestions he gives them; when he is not asked 
to give them; he does not. And there is no 
overworked telephone wire between the 
Federal building and City hall. 

Edwin Upton Curtis is a Roxbury boy, 
born and bred, and he lived in Roxbury all 
his life until after his marriage, more than 
ten years ago. He moved from Roxbury to the 
3ack Bay and became what is known some 
times as a ‘“‘Back Bay republican.”’ It de- 
pends altogether on the accent used as to 
whether the description is meant to be of- 
fensive and derisive or comendatory and 
reverent. It has been said that former May- 
or Curtis, like some other outlanders who 
treked to the Back Bay after the marsh 
land had finally settled, has not been re- 
ceived into the inner Back Bay circles, but he 
shows no signs of worry. Indeed, if there are 
any inner circles of the Back Bay which he has 
not yet visited, it is because he has not 
cared to visit them without police escort. 
He has money, education, genuine ability 
and personal pulchritude, and that is a rare 
combination, especially among the scions of 
the early settlers in the Back Bay. 

Hdwin Upton Curtis is 47 years of age. 
Having been a mayor of Boston, the date of 
his birth is spread annually on the pages of 
the Municipal Register, and so all who ob- 
tain copies of that curious document are in- 
formed once a year that Mr. Curtis was 
born in Roxbury March 26, 1861. It may be 
remarked that three of the surviving ex- 
mayors of Boston—Curtis, Matthews and 
Green—were born in March, which shows that 
it is a good year to be-born.in if you in- 
tend to be mayor and wish to survive for 
some time after the experience. But that is 
neither here nor there. Hdwin Upton Curtis 
gave no sign of being mayor or even of being 
a politician in his very young days, but as 
he grew up it was noticed phat his thoughts 
began to concentrate themselves on topics 
connected with the political progress of his 
elder friends and neighbors. 3y the time he 
was old enough to vote he did not have to be 
urged. Being a member of an old and re- 
spected Roxbury family, his entrance into 
politics was not effected by means of a jim- 
my. He was welcomed with open hands, 
even though he was suspected of haying 
money. 

Kidwin Upton Curtis has been called a very 
good politician. He has been called, also, a 
very poor politician. To those who are not 
prejudiced, it has seemed that he shows re- 
markably good political judgment in behalf 
of other people, but not always in his own be- 
half. He has worked hard, skillfully and 
successfully for others; he has worked equal- 
ly hard for himself but not always with suc- 
cess. He has reposed faith in people who 
were betraying him even while he was con- 
sulting them, but it should be said for him 
that they have never repeated the experi- 
ment, because they have never had the op- 
portunity. 

Edwin U. Curtis’s intimate acquaintance- 
ship with City hall began when he was elect- 
ed to succeed Joseph H. O’Neil as city clerk. 
He had not served in the board of aldermen 
or even in the common council, but the city 
council, by a bi-partisan combination, was 
induced to elect thim, and he made one of the 
best city clerks that the municipality has 
ever had. He was popular with those whom 
he employed, and yet he made them work. 
He got acquainted intimately with all of 
the machinery by which the municipal gov- 


ernment was operated, and incidentally he 
got in close touch with the machinery of 
municipal polities. It was not unnatural, 
therefore, that about 1894, which is fourteen 
years ago, Edwin U. Curtis should have cap- 
tured the republican nomination for mayor 
and went out to do battle with Francis 
Peabedy, Jr., the Back Bay leader, who had 
been selected by Gen. Taylor of the Globe 
to lead the democratic hosts. 

Mr. Curtis won that fight, and he won it 
largely because many democratic voters 
made up their minds that they preferred Cur- 
tis to Peabody. There may have been no 
very large reason for such preference, but 
Mr. Peabody was not a magnetic campaign- 
er, and he had to make a public appearance 
now and then in order to convince the demo- 
eracy that he was running. Finally, the 
campaign of Peabody collapsed, even before 
election day, and Edwin U. Curtis was elect- 
ed mayor. 

He made a mayor of the very highest type. 
He was a good business man, and a busi- 
ness man by heredity as well as through ex- 
perience before he entered City hall. He was 
also a member of the bar. He ran a frank- 
ly political administration, but he ran it on 
business principles. The payrolls were not 
padded when he was mayor. They have 
been padded ever since and are padded to- 
day more than they were when he was may- 
or, although he was not elected as a reformer. 
He carried some superfluous employes, but 
not many, and the men under him had to 
work. He appointed democrats who had 
helped him to remunerative positions, and 
he created a separate political division of 
which the members were and are to this day 
known as Curtis democrats. They believed 
in him then; they believe in him now. If 
he should run for mayor next year he would 
have every vote in that class, and that, in it- 
self, is a somewhat significant tribute to his 
popularity with those who know him best. 
However, as mayor he aroused the active op- 
position of one element which did not get 
all that it wanted from the city treasury 
while he was mayor, and against his popu- 
larity with ‘‘Curtis democrats’ had to be 
set the opposition of ‘‘Dorchester republi- 
cans’’—not ali of them, to be sure, but 
enough of them to start an opposition to reg- 
ular party candidates which has endured to 
this day, breaking out first here and then 
there, for one reason or another, but alwavs 
taken into account when a political cam- 
paign is under way. 

In 1905 he was a candidate for a second 
term. Josiah Quincy, mugwump republican 
of eleven years before and then a strong and 
leading democrat of Quincy. was brought 
into Boston to make the fight against Cur- 
tis. He was a carpetbagger, of course, but 
his name was of great value as a political 
asset, and it carried far in Back Bay cir- 
cles, where one year later the better element 
voted for Black Ike Allen for the governor’s 
council because his opponent was named Sul- 
livan. Between the Back Bay infant in poli- 
tics and the Dorchester experts in politics, 
Curtis was whipsawed nicely. A mercenary 
preacher who talked anti-Catholicism every 
Sunday was induced by the officers of the 
democratic city committee to publicly indorse 
Curtis against Quincy on the Sunday before 
election, a stenographer paid by the city com- 
mittee reported the sermon that the mer- 
cenary man in the pulpit had been paid to 
deliver, and of course a big democratic vote 
that had been counted on for Curtis fell 
away from him and he was defeated by a 
trick which has since been attempted, but 
never so successfully worked. Curtis ana- 
lyzed the returns, took his defeat smilingly, 
and waited two years longer before trying 
again. And then he would have been 
elected had it not been for a side show can- 
didacy of Thomas Riley which was intended 
to help Curtis and kill Quincey. Riley took 
the nomination seriously, as it was handed 
to him by Moran, Coakley, et als, and he 
had to be watched all the time in order to 
prevent him from saying something that 
would spoil the scheme. At the very last 
moment, in the very last speech delivered by 
him before election, he *=~* °% =" list- 


ened to vote for Quincy if they could not 
conscientiously vote for him, and apparently 
they followed his farewell advice, for only 
3000 votes were cast for Riley. Had the Cur- 
tis fight that year been made without a side- 
show he would have won. However, it had 
the indorsement of his advisers, but many 
republicans were disgusted with the Riley 
candidacy and voted for Quincy. It had 
been forgotten by Mr. Curtis’ advisers that 
republicans are casily disgusted and_ will 
vote against their candidate on slight provo- 
eation, even though in doing so they vote 
for somebody whose stock in trade is sharp 
tricks and subterranean architecture. 

Mr. Curtis made no more attempts to 
capture the mayoralty, put he has ever 
been a power in the republican party and 
wise adviser as to its higher policies. He is 
very close to Sen. Crane, and like him is a 
great worker and a small talker. ‘‘Ned” 
Curtis was never an orator, and ‘has never 
tried to be, but he has a hunger for work 
that counts, and, as has been said before, 
he works hardest and best for others, as far 
as politics is concerned. His selection to be 
the United States sub-treasurer in this city 
was a graceful and natural recognition of his 
work for the republican party in nation, 
state and city, and his membership on the 
metropolitan park commission is evidence of 
his sincere and disinterested efforts to aid in 
beautifying greater Boston. He devotes very 
much of his time. without recompense, to 
the work of the commission, and his experi- 
ence as a practical business man for many 
years, in connection with the administration 
of a large estate, has counted much in be- 
half of the commission and of the citizens of 
greater Boston whom they represent. 

There are hundreds of republicans in this 
city who believe that some day Edwin U. 
Curtis will be called again to serve as a may- 
oralty candidate—to serve as a republican 
nominee, backed by the republican party 
and by all democrats who believe that he 
would make an ideal mayor, strong in his 
back bone, refusing to assign the duties of 
his office to others, and competent to run 
a businesslike administration without call- 
ing to his aid faddists and the theorists who 
know no more of municipal business than 
they know of municipai politics and who 
make any administration a joke if they are 
permitted to run it according to their own 
idea of what constitutes civie uplift, or non- 
partisan vaudeville. 


Chairman Gardner on Way Home 


Next week Cong. A. P. Gardner sails for 
Boston, and about a fortnight later he will 
wield the gavel at the republican state 
covention in Symphony hall, without even 
a discordant note to jar his ears, unless 
something happens as a result of the lieu- 
tenant-governorship fight which has now 
the appearance of being a _ finish affair 
with all the sidelights. 

The congressman has had a long and 
much needed vaction, and had he remained 
on the field much longer after the great 
fight he made for Taft, it is doubtful if he 
would ever be himself again, for that con- 
test certainly did jar him as well as a 
whole lot of other statesmen, but is all 
over, and the coming convention will give 
all a chance to kiss and make up, that is, 
if they care to. 

When the spring convention was held, 
and the district conventions followed, with 
their differences of opinion, no one ever 
dreamed that the leaders would get togeth- 
er so quickly, in fact, even the oldest in- 
habitant, who gets an occasional surprise, 
was more than stung when he found that 
even the ‘“‘allies’’ refused to make any sem- 
blance of a fight at Chicago, but jumped 
aboard the Taft band wagon just as they 
would an ordinary touring car at so much 
per. 

The climax of all was reached when the 
suggestion came forth that the redoubtable 
congressman was to be chairman of the 
state convention, and several people could 
be seen making their way toward the cy- 
clone cellar, where they are to remain until 
some future day when the batting aver- 
ages will stand a sterner test. 

It all goes to show the discipline, as well 
as the recuperative powers of the republican 
party and the acumen of its _ leadership, 
and all the people that are now alive, since 
that last state convention, will be seen 
wending their way to Symphony hall, stand- 
ing in the front row, and shouting a cordial 
welcome to Cong. Gardner, while the band 
will play, “Here Comes the Conquering 
Hero.” 
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JOHN HAYS HAMMOND. 


America’s Foremost Mining Engineer, Now a Resident of Gloucester, Is an 


Important Factor in the Republican National Campaign—A 


True American and Staunch Republican, 


Massachusetts has been blessed with great 
men, who have selected the old Bay State 
as their residence, after traveling the world 
over. Statesmen, historians, scientists, 
authors, poets, sculptors and soldiers have 
selected the Puritan commonweatlh as their 
home, but few of her adopted citizens have 
brought with them more renown than John 
Hays Hammond, the world-wide known min- 
ing engineer, who has made Gloucester, 
down in old Essex county, his permanent 
home. 

When Mr. Hammond decided that America 
was good enough for him after having seen 
the world east and west, he picked out the 
North shore of Massachusetts bay, as the 
spot for his home. His friends urged him 
to go to Newport to live, where he might 


mingle with the ‘400’ and where his 
wealth would give him the entree 
to the most exclusive’ social circles. 
When they got through extolling the 


beauties of Newport, its social and financial 
advantages, the noted mining engineer, the 
man whom Oom Paul Kruger’s government 
had condemned to death for standing up for 
the rights of the Outlander, quietly in- 
formed them that the social whirl of New- 
port had no attractions for him, and that 
he had rather dwell among the fishermen of 
Gloucester than live among the swells of 
America’s exclusive watering place. 

Mr. Hammond and his interesting family 
have entered into the life of the people of 
the North shore and he himself has be- 
come an important factor in the politics of 
the state and nation. He is immensely in- 
terested in the success of the republican na- 
tional ticket in the present campaign. As 
an old college chum of William Howard 
Taft, the republican presidential nominee, 
Mr. Hammond has undertaken to do his part 
for the success of the republican national 
ticket. His field is the republican clubs, and 
he has begun to organize them all over 
the land, infusing into the ranks of the 
young republicans the same vim and energy 
that characterizes him in all his undertak- 
ings. 

Mr. Hammond believes that the organiza- 
tion of republican clubs is an important 
work in the campaign. He is of the opinion 
that voters are reached in this way far 
more effectually than by the state and city 
organizations. They interest men in the 
campaign who could not be interested by 
the professional politician. Hvery member 
of the club is apt to feel that he had a per- 
sonal interest in the success of the nationax 
ticket. Mr. Hammond plans to get into these 
clubs many college men. As a rule college 
men take but an abstract interest in politi- 
cal campaigns. By getting them into the 
clubs he feels that the party will get the 
benefit of their trained minds and will reap 
the advantages of their intelligently direct- 
ed efforts. 

At the Chicago convention Mr. Hammond 
was a much sought after man. His rooms at 
the Auditorium Annex were besieged by the 
leading republicans from all over the coun- 
try, who desired to consult him about hia 
candidacy for vice-president. Mr. Hammond 
entered the contest at the urgent solicitation 
of his business friends who believed that he 
was the ideal man for the place. His candi- 
dacy was not in opposition to Gov. Guild, 
who was already in the field, but in re- 
sponse to an urgent request of many lead- 
ing republican business men who felt that 
there ought to be a man on the ticket who 
would represent the great business interests 
of the country. He maintained all along that 
the candidate for second place ought to 
come from New York, and when the Empire 
state republicans united on Sherman for 
vice-president, Mr. Hammond did all he 
could to land Sherman. He withdrew from 
the contest himself and sent word to his 
many supporters that he personally favored 
the nomination of Sherman and asked them 
to cast their ballots for the Utica congress- 
man for vice-president. 

Mr. Hammond has been a personal friend 
of Judge Taft for many Jere, He is in 


. 


this contest to see that Judge Taft gets 
every republican vote and the support of 
every independent voter in the land. In ad- 
dition to his admiration of Judge Taft Mr. 
Hammond believes that the successof there- 
publican ticket this fall is necessary for the 
continued welfare of the country. In his 
opinion—and_ his opinion on such a matter 
is entitled to great weight—the defeat of 
the republican ticket this year would mean 
the turnng back of the hands of the clock 
of prosperity. Mr. Hammond’s business con- 
nections bring him in contact with the big 
business men and financiers of the country, 
but he also has the confidence and respect 
of the men who earn their bread by the 
sweat of their brow. To the miners of the 
west he is known as lain ‘Jack’ Ham- 
mond—the same Hammond who in the old 
days went down into the mines with them 
and dug from the earth the precious me- 
tals, lived among them in their camps, 
shared their dangers and hardships and nev- 
er asked for a favor because he happened to 
be a’ little more fortunate than his fellows 
or because God had endowed him with a 
brain that made him their intellectual su- 
perior. Always a high salaried worker him- 
self he has steadily maintained that the la- 
boring man in America was the most intel- 
ligent workman in the world, and as such 
is entitled to the highest possible wages. 

Mr. Hammond represents in a remarkable 
degree the highest type of the American 
worker. The demand for his services as a 
consulting engineer the world over has made 
John Hays Hammond the most noted Ameri- 
can mining engineer of his day. While in 
South Africa, as the chief consulting engi- 
neer of the De Beers mining enterprises he 
gave American mining engineers a better op- 
portunity to show what was in them. He 
sent to these shores orders for hundreds 
of thousands of dollars’ worth of American 
mining machinery and he compelled’ the 
Englishman to acknowledge the superiority 
of our mining implements and mining ways. 

It is claimed that Mr. Hammond receives a 
salary of $1,000,000 a year. Be that asitmay, 
those who know him would not begrudge 
him this kingly income. A truer American or 
a better republican never stepped up to 
the cashier’s window to draw his envelope 
than John Hays Hammond of Gloucester. He 
comes from good American stock. His fa- 
ther was a Marylander who graduated from 
West Point and fought with distinction in 
the Mexican war. On his mother’s side he 
comes from a_distinguished Tennessee fam- 
ily. John Hays Hammond was born in San 
Francisco 53 years ago. He is a graduate of 
the Sheffield scientific school at Yale. After 
graduating from Yale he spent three years 
abroad studying mining. 


On his return to this country Mr. Ham-. 


mond entered the employ of the government 
as an expert on mines. After completing his 
work for the United States, he entered the 
employ of the owners of big silver mines 
in Mexico. Soon he became one of the most 
sought after consulting engineers in the 
country. His steadily growing reputation at- 
tracted the attention of foreigners and in 
1893 he became the chief consulting engineer 
for the properties of the famous’ Barnato 
brothers in South Africa. He acted in a sim- 
ilar capacity for Cecil Rhodes. While in 
South Africa Mr. Hammond was arrested 
as a result of the Jamieson raid, tried for 
treason and with others sentenced to death. 
Richard Olney was then secretary of state 
and wired the American representative at 
Johannesburg to see that the distinguished 
American got a fair trial. The wires between 
Johannesburg and Washington were — kept 
hot for awhile. It is said that Mrs. Ham- 
mond spent $30,000 in cabling the Wash- 
ington government relative to her husband’s 
arrest and trial. The Americans in the 
Transvaal started an agitation for his re- 
lease and took up the refrain of the Cornish- 
men’s song at the time Trelawney was sen- 
tenced to death in the reign of James II. 
of England. With Hammond’s name sub- 
stituted for Trelawney’s it ran like this: 


“And shall Hays Hammond die, and shall 
Hays Hammond die? 
Then thirty thousand Yankees will know the 
reason why.” 
Whether the song did it or not, Hammond 
like Trelawney, did not die. After a while 


-he was released; paying a fine of $125,000 out 


of his own pocket. He then returned to this 
country and has since been engaged in his 
chosen profession here. He has been one of 
the largest benefactors of the Sheffield sci- 
entific school, and few men are more de- 
servedly popular among all classes than the 
noted mining engineer, John Hays Hammond 
of Gloucester. 


Hamlin Not Looking for Trouble 


The Hon. Charles Sumner Hamlin has 
no intention of running for governor, and 
certainly has no desire to contest the nom- 
ination with Sen. Vahey. Mr. Hamlin did 
once upon a time have a desire to be a 
candidate for governor but he met in com- 
bat one William A. Gaston who defeated 
him all over the state. Gaston was painted 
in those days by some of Hamlin’s friends 
as one of those ‘‘wicked rich democrats,” 
who had some relation with corporations, 
and for that reason he should be shunned. 
Nothing was said about Hamlin’s wealth 
and yet the campaign went on against Gas- 
ton as if the latter was a bad man while 
Hamlin was put forward as a member of 
the‘‘plebeian’’ class. . : 

It can be said truthfully that Hamlin 
himself had nothing to do with such style 
of campaigning against Gaston but the 
responsibility rested with a former impet- 
uous Palmer and Buckner candidate for lieu- 
tenant governor, who was so prominent in 
the recent movement to enjoin the K. of 
P. from sleeping on Franklin Field. 

Gaston won the nomination yet the mud 
of the campaign for the nomination left 
its impress on the size of the vote that 
year and the following year as well. Gas- 
ton got control of the organization and 
made it so perfect that Douglas reaped 
the benefit of it later on. 

What Hamlin. should have done in the 
campaign with Gaston was to have gone 
to congress as the Boston machine suggest- 
ed and the governorship and perhaps some- 
thing better might have been handed to him 
on a platter long ago. 

Hamlin is an able man and a good and en- 
thusiastic democrat as is to be found these 
days, and the party is not any too large 
but what there is room enough for all the 
Gastons, Whitneys and Hamlins that can 
be raked or scraped together in the com- 
monwealth. 

What is needed is a tolerant spirit in 
the Democratic party and not the desire to 
jump on a man who wants to vote for or 
subscribe to the principles of the demo- 
eratic party, whether he is rich or poor. 

It has been prettily generally conceded up 
to date that there was only one democrat 
in sight for the nomination, and his name 
was James H. Vahey of Watertown, but if 
there is to be any controversy about the 
matter the next best thing all can do, is 
to earnestly request George Fred Will- 
jams to be the candidate and then there 
will be no quarrel or doubt about it. 


Another Theodore 


Before the election of November, 
President Roosevelt was 
pects with some friends. 

The talk fell on Ohio where, in Cleveland, 
Rep. Burton was making the fight against 
Tom Johnson. 

“How about Burton?’ the president was 
asked, for there had been stories that he 
was urged to run by the president himself. 

“Oh, Burton is all right,’’ exclaimed the 
president. “I am sure he will win. I al- 
ways did like Tom Burton.”’ 

The president instantly noticed a change 
in expression on the faces of his callers. 
“Ts it possible,’’ he said, “that I am mis- 
taken in the name? Isn’t he Tom Bur- 
ton?” am | 

‘No, Mr. President,’’ came solemnly from 
one of the group; “Mr. Burton’s first name 
is Theodore.” 


1907, 
discussing pros- 
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PRACTICAL POLITICS. 


EDWARD A. MOSELEY OF NEWBURYPORT. 


Has Served as Secretary to the Interstate Commerce Commission Since Its 
Foundation—His Appointment Was Requested by Grover Cleveland 
—An Uncompromising Democrat in Politics. 


When Grover Cleveland appointed the first 
interstate commerce commission’ he asked 
the members to select as their secretary Ed- 
Mass. 
They were glad to do it and in the quarter 
of a century that Secretary Moseley has 
served the commission in that capacity 
there has never been a moment when every 
member of the commission, republicans and 
democrats alike, have not had the fullest 
confidence in him. 

As secretary of the Interstate commerce 
commission, he is the executive head of that 
important branch of the government. The 
watch dog of the interests of the railroad 
employes and the public as it were. 

More than a hundred men do his bidding 
in the four top floors of the handsome Sun 
building in Washington, the headquarters 
of the commission. He is better acquainted 
among the railroad people of the country, 
probably, than any man in Washington; by 
railroad peoule is meant the organizations 
of conductors, engineers, firemen, trainmen, 
yardmen, brakemen, and all, as well as the 
presidents, directors and managers of the 
big lines. His position is unique. The man- 
agers of the big lines respect him, and they 
know if the act to regulate commerce is 
violated they had better fear him. The em- 
ployes of the railroads, on the other hand, 
equally look to Moseley for counsel and sup- 
port. He has studied the questions which 
affect their welfare as hardly anybody else 
has. 

In its infancy the commission had to feel 
its way. After it had grown out of its swad- 
dling clothes and put on the raiment of a 
stalwart youth it began to impress itself 
on the law makers and (the _ people. 
Under the guidance of its able secretary its 
power began to make itself felt. It 
clamored for more power and_e after 
awhile congress gave it, begrudgingly, to be 
sure, and the commission is now regarded 
as one of the most important departments 
of the government of this republic. It hasn’t 
all the power that its members feel that it 
ought to have to remedy the abuses which 
they argue should be remedied and which 
public men of both parties claim exist in 
our transportation systems’ dealing with 
the public, but it is doing a great work with 
the tools it has at hand and is making it- 
self felt all over the land. 

When Benjamin Harrison came into office 
there was great pressure brought to bear 
on him to appoint a new secretary of the 
commission, not that there was any fault 
to find with Secretary Moseley, but there 
were a lot of hungry republicans hanging 
around Washington looking for crumbs from 
the administration and several of them 
made up their minds that it would be a 
good place for them to bask in the sun- 
shine. But it didn’t work. Such prominent 
republican leaders as Blaine, Alger and Cul- 
lom put their feet down firmly and _ said 
that Moseley was too valuable a man. to 
let go. The commission and the country 
needed more such men as Moseley in of- 


fice, and although a democrat of the un- 
compromising brand, Moseley was reap- 
pointed. 


More than one politician and railroad 
magnates of renown have set out to get 
Moseley’s scalp. They have always found 
the secretary ready for the affray. He is 
one of those kind of .men who never run 
after fight. and never run away from one. 
They soon discovered= that Moseley had. 
such a firm grip on the job,~such a hold on 
the friendship of the administration officials, 
that they backed away from thé contest and 
before they quit their-job usually acknowl- 
edged Moseley’s inestimable services and 
became his friends and admirers. 

Not many years ago every member of the 
Masachusetts legislature joined in a memo- 
rial to Mr. Moseley expressing their appre- 
ciation of his services in securing a law 
which compelled the railroads of the country 
to equip their cars with safety couplers 
which made the carnage among the railroad 
employes, so fearful in the past, less and 
less each year. Moseley fought for this 
when nobody else would, and he soon pre-° 


vailed upon others to fight for it with him. 
He induced two presidents to demand this 
legislation in their messages, and reports of 
committees and speeches of members made in 
the house, and magazine articles printed, 
have been based upon information furnished 
by this man. His fight excited others, so 
that it is true that he, more than any other 
man, brought about this grand reform,which 
literally protects the lives and limbs of thou- 
sands of the railroad workers. 

This was one of the first great fruits of 
Moseley’s untiring zeal and if the Interstate 
commerce commission never does anything 
else the fact that it has succeeded in plac- 
ing on the statute books of the nation such 
a law justifies its existence HEvery adminis- 
tration gives its confidence to Secretary 
Moseley. His judgment of men and meas- 
ures has been accepted by Cleveland, Har- 
rison, McKinley and Roosevelt and William 
Howard Taft has not hesitated to consult 
Edward A. Moseley on important legisla- 
tive and .public matters. 

Moseley is a quiet man, and one must know 
him closely to get inside of the depths and 
the breadth of his character. The rela- 
tions between labor and capital have always 
been his study. Profit-sharing, arbitration, 
and other live economic questions have oc- 
cupied much of his attention. 

The routine sketches of the life of Edward 
A. Moseley, secretary of the interstate com- 
merce commission, will tell you probably 
that he was born in Newburyport in 1846, 
that he went to sea at 16, that he later en- 
tered the Hast India trade, that he was a 
lumber dealer of South Boston, the head of 
the firm ef Moseley, Wheelwright & Co., 
and later of the firm of Stetson, Moseley & 
Co., that he was a councilman and an alder- 
man of his native city, and a member of the 
legisiature of his native state; that he is a 
Mystic Shriner, a Knight Templar, and an 
honorary member of Bartlett post of New- 
buryport,.and has been master workman in 
the Knights of Labor. 

It would be a foolhardy and presumptuous 
person who should undertake to describe 
Mr. Moseley’s seafaring experiences. He 
has been keelhauled in his day, has learned 
his way about Calcutta, has crossed the 
blue Pacific, has weathered the storms of 
Cape Horn, as well as the calms of Cape 
Good Hope. If we knew him in the legisla- 
ture we knew what a forcible speech he 
could make, and what a fight he could 
make in committee or on the floor when it 
came fighting time. 

In ‘his avocations Mr. Moseley’s individuali- 
ty is no less’ striking than his workday la- 
bors are in the offices of the commission. He 
is a member of the Society of the Sons of 
the Revolution and of the American Revolu- 
tion. He is one of the governor’s council of the 
Society of the Colonial Wars, and in his of- 
fice hangs a little certificate, of which he is 
very proud, of his membership in that grand 
Charitable Irish society of Boston. He suc- 
ceeded Admiral Mead as brigadier-general of 
the American Irish Historical Society. He 
has been a Mason for more than twenty-five 
years, a 32 degree man of both the northern 
and the southern jurisdictions. He belongs 
to two or three Washington. clubs, 
the Metropolitan among the number, 
but that does not attract him so 
much as the Athletic elub. Mose- 
ley would tell you that he is old now, 
and unfit for boxing, swimming or canoe- 
ing, especially since his old time twin and 
chum at the business of recreation, Boyle 
O’Reilly, passed away. But one finds -him 
at the Athletic club nevertheless, taking a 
plunge, showing how a person ought to swim, 
or observing the boxers and telling the 
amateurs how they ought to stop, jab and 
get away. His literary recreations are 
notable also, as you may imagine. 

Years ago he carried dispatches for the 
Cuban insurgents who were fighting to 
throw off the yoke of Spain. He was sus- 
vected, and encountered all the risk of be- 
ing hanged or shot. He spent three vears of 
his life in the woods and on the rivers of 
Maine as a logger and a river driver; and 
though he had a crew of men runnig up to 


250 in his employ, there was no mark of 
dress or manner that ever distinguished him. 

The editor’s limit has been reached in this 
sketch so that we shall have to leave out 
many interesting things about this very in- 
teresting personality, and close by observ- 
ing that in Secretary Moseley Massachusetts 
has a man on the job at Washington of 
whom she is deservedly proud. 


Labor Men nal Draper 


The Labor Men and Draper. 

Now is the time for the labor men to 
get wise to the fact that Eben S. Draper 
is not such a very bad man after all, for 
during the dull period, when other men 
of wealth were shutting their doors and giv- 
ing the good and sensible reason that times 
were dull, the acting governor kept his 
shops in Hopedale open a portion of the 
time. 

Another thing he did,. or rather the firm 
with which he is connected did, was to 
see that the rents of the operatives were 
reduced in proportion to their situation 
and condition. A man who does these. 
things cannot be the monster which those 
who never even give employment to a 
child attempt to make him out. 

The acting governor is, aS any one who 
takes the trouble to go to where he re- 
sides can learn of his neighbors, one of the 
mose generous hearted of men, and in fact 
the family is noted for its broad humanity. 
The Drapers are rich, it is true, but they 
obtained their wealth in a lawful manner 
and not by foul means. 

It was refreshing to see the acting gov- 
ernor review the parade Labor Day, and it 
can be said of him that he has done more 
for the workingman and his heart beats 
warmer for him than ever did the heart 
of some of the men who have reviewed labor . 
parades before and who have worked their 
supposed interest in the laboring man as 
a political and business asset. 

If those same workingmen would now 
eall off the ‘leaders’ or walking dele- 
gates from further buncoing the acting 
governor they will do organized labor an 
everlasting benefit. 

Eben S. Draper hardly requires the ser- 
vices of discredited political labor agi- 
tators whose chief service to the working- 
man and humanity, as well, is to get on 
the payroll of some candidate for office es- 
specially, if he can be easily milked. 


Then and Now 


It is an old saying,’ and nevertheless a 
true one, ‘that politics sometimes makes 
strange bedfellows,’ and in view of that 
old timer, who can wonder at the spectacle 
of Keliher fighting Conry, of Linehan bat- 
tling with O’Connell, of Speaker Cole, the 
former manager of Frothingham’s political 
fortunes in the legislature, being a rival 
for the same place, that of lientenant-gov- 
ernor? But this is not all. There is An- 
derson in battle array with Innes, and the 
entire republican city machine ready to take 
a fall any time out of the ‘‘non-partisan”’ 
mayor. We see on another hand an alliance 
between Lomasney, Fitzgerald and McNary, 
so it is perfectly safe to say with the sport, 
“What funny things one sees when he has — 
no gun?” 


And There Were Eight 


In the early days of the session, when 
the house of representatives is in the dol- 
drums waiting for committee reports on 
appropriation bills, and such general legis- 
lation as the leaders may decide to pass, 
the orators are generally given a chance to 
make speeches for home consumption, 

These ceremonies are usually dull to the 
point of deadliness. The speaker puts some 
long-suffering member in the chair and a 
few members stay at their desks. Then the 
orators get up and spout for a time and get 
leave to extend their remarks in the con- 
gressional record. 

When Sam Powers was in the house he 
corralled half an hour one day and solemn- 
ly told what he thought about all the great 
issues of the hour. After he had finished he 
went up to the chair, where Rep. George P. 
Lawrence was enthroned. 

“How did I do?’’ asked Powers. 

“Bully,’’ Lawrence replied. 

“T think so, too,’’ Powers said; ‘there 
were 11 members on the floor when I start- 
ed and I lost only three of them.” 


~* 
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ARTHUR P. RUSSELL OF QUINCY. 


Candidate For the Governor’s Council in the Second District Has Wide 
Knowledge of Public Affairs—An Experienced Legislator. 


To have represented a Boston ward four 
years in the legislature is a record that few 
men in this city have enjoyed but such has 
been the career of Arthur P. Russell, who 
for that length of time was the member of 
the house from Ward 16, and now he is a 
eandidate for the governor’s council in the 
24 district, much interest is being aroused 
because of this fact of his previous legis- 
lative experience which is regarded as a 
-valuable asset for such an .important of- 
fice to which he now aspires. The district 
takes in several wards of Boston, the whole 
of Norfolk county and a portion of Bristol 
county, and the present incumbent is Al- 
bion F. Bemis of Brookline, who is serv- 
ing his second term. 

Mr. Russell was born in Leominster, June 
16, 1871, and is the son of Rev. T. C. Rus- 
sell, a prominent clergyman of that vicinity. 
Young Russell was educated in the public 
schools in various parts of the state where 
his parents resided and in addition to this 
is a member of the bar. For many years 
he has been connected with the legal depart- 
ment of the New Haven railroad, having 
charge of the settlement of claims as well 
as the investigation of land titles and per- 
forming other legal work incumbent upon 
his position with the same faithfulness and 
care that were the features of his legisia- 
tive duties. 

Mr. Russell as a member of the house 
was a member of the metropolitan affairs 
committee, one of the most important in 
view of the fact that it dealt largely with the 
affairs of Boston. Although the commit- 
tee was republican, Mr. Russell was noted 
for his invariable fairness in dealing with 
Boston, a democratic city, and his whole 
legislative career was one of broad _lib- 
erality towards those who differed with him 


politically, while at the same time he saw 
that his own party lost no advantage by the 
consideration of such measures as had a 
political flavor to them. 

While a member of the metropolitan af- 
fairs committee of which he was clerk and 
later chairman on the part of the house, 
Mr. Russell did not hesitate to call to ac- 
count metropolitan commissions which he 
thought were not doing what was right by 
Boston and he helped materially in curbing 
the acts of a then arrogant police commis- 
sion and brought about a square deal in 
the manner of issuing liquor licenses as well 
as straightening out some of the abuses 
that went with hotel licenses. In all his 
legislative career Mr. Russell was never 
known to shirk a responsibility and although 
not a talker to any extent he made his 
wants felt as well as heard in the hall of 
legislation while on Beacon Hill. 

Mr. Russell served as one of the vice- 
presidents of the republican city committee 
of Boston and rendered valuable service to 
the party in many of the municipal cam- 
paigns of the past, notably in the one 
which elected Mayor Thomas N. Hart for 
the last time. A few years ago he re- 
moved to Quincy where he allied himself 
with the republican party and is promi- 
nent in the party councils of the granite 
city. He still holds an interest in the old 
district that honored him four times for 
the legislature and in his new position will 
be able to render still further public service 
to many of his former constituents. It is 
a three-cornered fight for the nomination 
but everything appears to be in Mr. Russell’s 
favor, the principal thing being his knowledge 


‘ of public affairs, public institutions and pub- 


lic men, all three of which are very essen- 
tial to a member of the governor’s council. 


AN ENDORSEMENT OF CAMPBELL. 


Report of the Boston Finance Commission on the Superior Civil Court 
Clerk’s Office Is So Regarded—Has [nstituted Many Reforms. 


The Boston Finance commission reported 
this week upon a department of the county 
of Suffolk, that of clerk of the superior civ- 
il court, and for the time being the present 
occupant of the office, Francis A. Campbell, 
survived the onslaught of criticism and 
the accompanying judgment. 


FRANCIS A. CAMPBELL. 
The lax system, under which the office 


has been run for a generation, waig-the main 
thing revealed in the investigation “made 
by the probers, but this laxity had disap- 


peared under Clerk Campbell’s administra- 
tion. In reading the findings of the commis- 
sion, however, the public who have con- 
fidence in Campbell forgot for the time be- 
ing that he was a newcomer to the office 
and in no way responsible for the errors 
which were rampant prior to his advent. 

Naturally enough Clerk Campbell, him- 
self, and his friends felt that there was 
something of a sting for a new official who 
was doing his best to reform certain abuses 
which he promised to reform when he was 
a candidate for the office a few years ago. 
They expected that the commission would 
be fair enough to give credit where it was 
due, so that when the final report of the 
commission came out many of the misjudg- 
ments formed by a brief abstract of their 
findings left a better impression all around 
and did justice to a man who has lived up 
to his oath of office, and thus the atmos- 
phere has been made somewhat clearer be- 
cause of this fact. 

That the service is much better under 
Clerk Campbell than under any of his pred- 
ecessors is attested by the findings of the 


commission in their voluminous _ report, 
where they say: 
Changes Effected. 

“The present clerk has made_ several 


changes. The work has been distributed on 
a new plan. One clerk has been placed in 
charge of the outer office, and is held re- 
sponsible by his superior for its manage- 
ment, and each employe has been given 
definite duties to perform. ‘ 

“The stationery for the office and the sey- 
‘eral sessions of the superior court is pur- 
chased upon requisitions signed by the 
clerk or the chief office clerk, and deliveries 
are checked from a book in which such re- 
quisitions are recorded. The amount neces- 
sary for a year is estimated, and bids for 
the entire quantity of each kind are ob- 
tained without public advertisement. 

“The printing has been transferred to two 


private concerns. The clerk states that for- 
merly he procured estimates from the muni- 
cipal printing plant, but that these were 
in such form that he could not compare 
them with estimates received from the four 
establishments which also submitted bids. 
The work is done promptly and well and at 
lower prices than were previously paid. The 


amount of printing done is more and the: 


cost is less. 

“The records. have been brought more 
nearly up to date. The equity records for 
1894, 1895, 1896 and 1897, the divorce records 
for 1900, 1901 and 1902 and the law records 
for 1901, 1902 and 1903 have been completed; 
and the equity records for 1898 and 1899 are 
nearly finished. None of the records, how- 
ever, are yet up to date. 

“Bulletins are displayed in the office 
which give all verdicts and findings, the 
name of the case on trial in each session, 
notices of decisions of the supreme judicial 
court and other useful information. 

“New indexes have been made of pend- 
ing actions; of commissions to take deposi- 
tions; of naturalization cases; of all blanks 
and forms and of all bonds filed. The latter 
are no longer kept with the other papers 
in the case, and liability of loss is thus 
avoided. 

“Better forms of dockets have been 
adopted and an improved system of book- 
keeping has been installed. 

“Records are kept of all orders for exe- 
cutions; receipts are required when execu- 
tions are delivered or papers are taken from 
the files for use in the sessions, and attor- 
neys are no longer permitted to take papers 
from the office. 

“The results of these changes are a more 
scientific distribution of labor; better dis- 
cipline and higher efficiency in the force as 
a whole; an adequate system of keeping 
books, accounts and records; increased re- 
ceipts; more economical methods of procur- 
ing supplies and printing; greater conveni- 
ence to the bar and an improved service to 
the public.’’ 


Unexcelled Temerity 


A certain public man in Washington made 
a habit of borrowing a quarter here and 
there to help him maintain his standing 
at the various places he patronized. One 
of the regulars the honored with his re- 
quests was a solicitor for the bureau of in- 
ternal revenue. 

One morning the latter met the borrowing 
man and refused him curtly. ‘‘No more,” 
he said. ‘I’m through.’ The other bowed 
and went his way. ‘The internal revenue 
man regretted his refusal a moment after- 
ward, and went to the Riggs house where 
his impecunious friend always called for 
his mail, although he had not received a let- 
ter in years. He put a quarter in an en- 
velope, addressed the envelope to his friend 
and asked the clerk to give it to him. 

Just as the clerk put the envelope in the 
box the borrowing gentleman came in. 
“Good-morning,” he said grandly. “Any 
letters for me this morning?” 

The clerk handed him the letter with the 
quarter in it. He tore open the envelope, 
took out the quarter, and made a pretense 
of reading the blank sheet of paper. Then 
he began to laugh heartily. 

“What’s the manner?’ asked the clerk. 

“The way some people do business is 
very odd,’”’ the judge replied. ‘Here is a 
man who has been owing me thirteen dol- 
lars for a long time, and he has the temerity 
to send me twenty-five cents on account,” 
and he walked out, without a glance at his 
friend, who stood close by. 


A Noteworthy Visit 


Private John Allen, many years in con- 
gress from Tupelo, Mississippi, and the best 
story-teller in the land, went to St. Louis a 
time ago. 

“Mr. Allen,” asked a reporter who dug him 
out of his hotel, ‘what brings you here at 
this time?” 

“Oh, nothing; nothing special,’ Allen pro- 
tested. 

“But there must be some reason for your 
visit to St. Louis,’ the reporter insisted. 
“The people of St. Louis are interested in 
knowing what brings so prominent a man to 
their midst. Is it politics?’’ 

“No,” asserted the Private. 

. “But there must be some public reason.” 

“There ain’t,’”’ replied Allen, “but if you 
think the people of St. Louis are so mightily 
interested in my visit you can say that I 
have come up here to renew a note.” 
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BOSTON’S PROGRESSIVE POSTMASTER. 


Edward C, Mansfield, Former Executive Clerk of the Republican State 
Committee, Has Made Good in His New Position. 


That President Roosevelt made a good se- 
lection as head of the postoffice depart- 
ment of Boston when he appointed Hdward 
C. Mansfield the successor of Mayor Hib- 
bard, there is not-the least doubt, for the 
reports emanating from the big stone build- 
ing in Postoffice square go to show that he 
is the right man in the right place, and not 
only enjoys the confidence of his super- 
iors at Washington, but he also has the 
respect of these under him. 

The handling of thousands of men each 
of different temperament and making the 
business of the government move along 
without friction is no easy matter, yet 
Postmaster Mansfield has filled the bill, 
and has worked so hard and indefatigably 
for the good of the service that he came 
very near sacrificing his own health and 
even his life recently by too close atten- 
tion to duty. 

Early in his term of office he was strick- 
en down with an attack of appendicitis, and 


never known to crowd any of his fellows 
and invariably took the humane way of 
looking at things as a man must do in 
dealing with the many different kinds of 
men and women that come under his ob- 
servation and supervision day after day. 
He has brought the postoffice of Boston 
up to a higher standard of efficiency than 
ever before and is studiously at work look- 
ing ‘to further advancements so that as 
time rolls by the Boston office in compari- 
son to-those of New York, Chicago and Phil- 
adelphia will hold its own in the advanced 
list. There are many improvements  con- 
templated by Postmaster Mansfield and 
when they are put imto effect the people 
of ‘Boston -will have an ideal service all 
over the district which takes in the entire 
metropolitan section. 

Mr. Mansfield was born at Camden, Me., 
Sept. 7, 1865. At the age of seven years, 
his parents moved to Hast Boston, where 
his father was engaged in business. He 
received his education in the Boston pub- 


POSTMASTER EDWARD C. MANSFIELD. 


for a while his life was held in the balance, 
but he was saved largely through that pow- 
er of will which has dominated his whole 
career, As it was he put his whole heart 
and soul into the postoffice work, with 
which he became infatuated while an as- 
sistant under Postmaster Hibbard. It was 
with some reluctance that he surrendered 
the place as assistant to become the execu- 
tive clerk of the republican state commit- 
tee, as the successor to Col. James B. Rey- 
nolds, now one of the assistant secretaries 
of the treasury at Washington. In that po- 
sition, as in everything else, Postmaster 
Mansfield made good. While a disciplinarian 
and one who requires the fulfilment of a 
duty on the same basis as he would per- 
form a duty himself, the postmaster was 


lie schools and is a graduate of the Wast 
Boston high school. After leaving school 
he entered the office of a wholesale house 
and later became engaged in newspaper 
work. It was while he was employed as a 
reporter upon the Boston Journal that he 
was selected as assistant secretary of the 
republican club of Massachusetts and en- 
tered upon his work there on April 1, 1891, 
soon after the formation of the club. He 
remained with the Republican club for nine 
years, except the year of the Spanish- 
American war, when he acted as assistant 
secretary of the Massachusetts Volunteer 
Aid association, of which Lieut.-Gov. Eben 
S. Draper was president, Henry L. Higgin- 
son treasurer, and Hon. BH. B. Hayes secre- 
tary. As an Official of this association he 


had charge of the work at headquarters, in- 
cluding the distribution of relief to return- 
ing sick soldiers, and at the close of the 
work he was assigned to write the report 
of the association. When George A. Hib- 
bard was appointed postmaster, Jan. 1, 
1900, Mr. Mansfield was selected by him as 
assistant postmaster, and remained in this 
position until April 1, 1905, when he re- 
signed to take up the work as executive 
secretary of the republican state committee. 
Mr. Mansfield is a member of Columbian 
lodge, F. and A. M., Boston Commandery, 
K. T., Aleppo Temple, O. M. S., the Repub- 
lican club of Massachusetts, the Middlesex 
club, and the City club. 


a, 


A Remarkable Library 


Col. John I. Martin, sergeant-at-arms of 
several democratic national conventions, 
and well known to Massachusetts democrats, 
lives in St. Louis, where he built himself a 
fine house. He thought it well to have a 
‘ibrary, and went down to a _ bookstore 


where he ordered some books, according to 


an apocryphal story. 

“What kind of books?’ asked the clerk. 

“Why, books,’’ replied the colonel. ‘‘Books; 
you know, reading books.’’ 

The books eame and were installed in 
the library. Soon after the colonel’s friend, 
Hugh O’Neill, came up to look over the 
place. ‘ 

“Here, Hugh,”. said the colonel, “is my 
library. Here is where I love to get with a 
book and a pipe, and forget the outside 
world.”’ 

O’Neill is somewhat of a book sharp. He 
took down a book, looked at it and put it 
back; took down another, looked at that 
and put it back; and repeated the process 
several times. 

Then he asked: 
these books?” 

“Oh,” replied Martin, ‘I picked them up 
here and there. Whenever I found one J 
liked, I bought it. It has been the work 
of many years.’’ 

“But, John,’ commented O’Neill, ‘isn’t it 
strange that you should have bought six 
hundred copies of McGuffey’s fifth reader?’’ 


“John, where did you get 


Philander and the Office Boy 


Mr. Knox, at present a senator from Penn- 
sylvania, was formerly engaged in the prac- 
tice of law in Pittsburg. 

One day, says a friend, Mr. Knox was 
much put out to find on his arrival at his 
office that everything was topsyturvy and 
that the temperature of his rooms was much 
too low for comfort. Summoning his office 
boy, a lad but recently entered ip his em- 
ploy, the lawyer asked who had raised ev- 
ery window in the place on such a cold 
morning. 

“Mr. Muldoon, sir,’’ was the answer. 

“Who is Mr. Muldoon?’’ asked the attor- 
ney. ; 

“The janitor, sir.’’ 

“Who carried off my waste-basket?’ was 
the next question. 

“Mr. Reilly, sir.’’ 

“And who is Mr. Reilly?” 

“He’s the man that cleans the rooms.” 

Mr. Knox looked sternly at the boy and 
said: “See here, Richard, we call men by 
their first names here. We don’t ‘mister’ 
them in this office. Do you understand?’’ 

“Yes, sir.”’ And the boy retired. 

In a few minutes he reappeared and in a 
shrill, piping voice announced: 

“There’s a gentleman that wants to see 
you, Philander.”’ 


Tom Williams’ Dream 


“I had a strange dream the other night,’ 
said Col. Tom Williams of the Cole head- 
quarters the other day. 

: “What was it?’’ asked the political repor- 
er. 

“T went to heaven and as an old news- 
paper man was interested in their journal 
up there. It was a miserable thing—not a 
well written story in it—and I told St 
Peter so.”’ 

“What did he say?’ 

“He said: ‘It’s not our fault. We never 
get any good reporters up here,’” 
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PRACTICAL POLITICS. 


LABOR LEGISLATION OF 1908 


A Review of Bills Considered by Committee on Labor, Sitting Alone, 
and Jointly With Joint Judiciary, Affecting Relations 
Between Employees and Employers. 


lany Petitions Were Considered and the Committees Were Guided Largely by Recess 
Committee’s Recommendations-==Several Bills of Great Import to 
Labor Were Reported and Enacted Into Law. 


The labor legislation of 1908 is of par- 
ticular interest because of the hostile atti- 
tude, in the past, of organized labor toward 
Lieut.-Gov. Draper, who comes up for his 
first election to the gubernatorial chair two 
months hence. Sen. Vahey has already giv- 
en notice that he intends to assail the re- 
publican candidate as an anti-labor man. 

Yet Lieut.-Gov. Draper has stated frank- 
ly that had he been governor at the time the 
overtime bill first passed the legislature, he 
would have signed it (although Goy. Bates 
vetoed it). 

That measure which was the bone of 
contention .for many years is now on the 
statute books. 

The lieutenant-governor, while acting gov- 
ernor, during the legislative session, signed 
a number of measures demanded by labor 
interests and vetoed none. 


Bills Which Became Law. 


A list cf summarized bills which became 
law would include the following: 

Limiting the assumption of risk by an 
employe of a railroad corporation, so that 
the bar to recovery on account of ‘‘contribu- 
tory negligence’’ is raised in part. 

Safeguarding the interests of injured em- 
ployes by expressly providing for the right 
of entry on employer’s premises by an in- 
jured employe or person acting in his be- 
half. : 

Amending the ‘‘Conscious suffering act.’’ 

Providing for a plan of compensation to 
injured employes. 

Reducing the hours of labor of women 
and minors in faetories from 58 hours to 
56 hours per week. 

Reducing the hours of labor of employes 
in the penal institutions of the state to 
60. per week. 

For weekly payments to state, county, city 
and town employes. 


Bills That Failed. 


Among the important bills that failed of 
passage were: 

The ‘‘anti-injunction bills,’’ so-called. 

The ‘peaceful picketing’ bills. 

For public hearings to public service cor- 
poration employes. 

The bills relating to preference to union 
labor in the award of contracts for state 
work. 

Relating to the hours of labor of street 
railway employes. 

Prohibiting coercion of employes. 

Prohibiting discrimination against employ- 
ers in hiring or retaining in their employ. 

Prohibiting blacklisting. 

Defining blackmail. i 

Abolishing the prohibitions concerning the 
enticing of seamen from their ships. 


Recess Committee Recommendations. 


The regular committee on labor of the 
1908 legislature had the invaluable aid of 
the report of the recess committee, appoint- 
ed the preceding year, on these important 
groups of bills: 

Anti-injunction matters, including peace- 
ful picketing and trial by jury in cases of 
contempt. 

Employers’ liability, and compensation acts. 

Blacklisting, 

Hours of street railway employes. 

Enticing seaman from ships. 

The recess committee consisted of these 
senate members: William H. Feiker, North- 
ampton, chairman; William 0. Faxon, 
Stoughton, and William W. Clarke, Boston; 


with these house members: William Tur- 
tle, Pittsfield, chairman; Elmer C. Potter, 
Worcester; Charles D. B. Fisk, Boston; 
William E. Weeks, Everett; Thomas Patti- 
son, Barnstable; Samuel Ross, New Bedford; 
Daniel J. McDonald, Boston, and Francis 
J. Fennelly, Fall River. 

This recess committee was appointed in 

response to the especial request of some of 
the foremost labor leaders, who stated that 
they realized that the importance of the 
problems required extended time for delib- 
eration. 
‘ The report of this committee has already 
been discussed at length in these columns. 
Hpitomized, a majority recommended the 
passage of bills regulating the issuance of 
injunctions, permitting peaceful picketing, 
and providing for agreement between em- 
ployer and employe as to compensation in 
case of injury. 

When some members of the recess com- 
mittee who signed the majority report 
changed their position on the anti-injunc- 
tion bill when it came up in the senate, 
they were subjected to virulent criticism 
in certain organs that claim to represent 
organized labor; but when the leaders of 
organized labor are themselves hopelessly 
divided over the problem it is certainly no 
more than fair to allow those without union 
buttons to change their minds. 

What more potent defense is needed than 
the declaration of Samuel Gompers, himself, 
when he said, before the committee (and 
his words were taken down by a stenogra- 
pher), concerning all the anti-injunction 
bills, even those presented by the leaders of 
his own labor unions: 

“T should protest against the passage of 
either or any of them. ‘This proposition ad- 
mits of no tampering, it admits of no com- 
promise, it admits of no bill being advocated 
unless it be an effective bill.’’ 


The Committee of 1908. 


Only Messrs. Potter and Ross sat in the 
deliberations of the legislative committees 
to whom were referred the 1908 problems, 
but all the new members united in expressing 
their profound appreciation of the work of 
the recess committee which put all aspects 
of the weighty subjects involved before the 
new committee in lucid and succinct form. 

The committee on labor was made up of 
Sens. Norcross, chairman; Treadway and 
Mahoney and Reps. Ross, house chairman; 
Johnson of Wellesley, Hoag, McKenney, 
Eastman, Hall of North Adams, Parks, clerk, 
and Lynch. 

Sitting jointly, to hear nearly half of the 
measures referred, were the members of the 


joint judiciary committee Sens. Jenney, 
chairman; Riley, Spalding, Potter and Va- 
hey, and Reps. Soliday, house chairman; 


Bishop, Hobson, Elmore, Drysdale, Coolidge, 
Dorman, Draper (clerk), Rousmaniere, Mur- 
ray and McGrath. 

These committees, sitting jointly, gave 
patient and prolonged study to the measures 
laid before them, and may well feel proud 
of the important new legislation placed on 
the statute books as the result of their toil, 
for Massachusetts has been raised several 
stages further, even above the proud posi- 
tion she has so long held as one of the pion. 
eer states in legislation for the benefit of 
the workingman. : 


The Assumption of Risk Law. 


One of the most important of the new 
laws relating to the employer’s liability is 
the so-called ‘‘Nichols bill,” based mainly 


/) 


on the petition of Rep. Malcolm E. Nichols of 
Ward 10, Boston, which, as passed, in amend- 
ed form, provides: 

“Section one hundred and sixty-seven of 
part two of chapter four hundred and sixty- 
three of the acts of nineteen hundred and six 
is hereby amended by adding after the word 
knowledge in the last line of said section the 
folowing words:—An employe of a railroad 
corporation who is injured by any locomotive, 
car or train by reason of the negligence of 
any other employe of said corporation shall 
not be deemed to have assumed the risk of 
such injury.’’. 

This bill was opposed by conservatives who 
regarded it as an entering wedge toward 
increasing still more heavily the burden on 
the employer, but it passed both branches 
and was signed by Act. Gov. Draper, May 
28. The original bill, for- which this was 
substituted, was very far-reaching. 


Safeguarding Injured Employes. 


The joint committee on the judiciary and 
the committee on labor sitting jointly, 
pleased the state branch of the American 
Federation of Labor by reporting a _ bill 
based on the petition of that body provid- 
ing that: 

“Any justice of the superior court may, 
upon petition setting forth in ordinary lan- 
guage that the servant or employe of a cer- 
tain firm, person, corporation or association 
has been injured in the course of his em- 
ployment, through some defect in the ways, 
works or machinery owned or used by the 
employer, and that it is necessary in order 
to safeguard the interests of the injured 
person that an examination of the ways, 
works or machinery through whose defect 


the injury occurred should be made, grant ~ 


an order directing the employer or person 
in control of said ways, works or machinery 
to permit the person named in said order to 
make such examination, under such condi- 
tions as shall be set forth in the order; but 
such order shall not be granted until after 
such notice to the employer as any justice 
of said court may direct or approve, and a 
hearing.”’ 

Act. Goy. Draper signed this bill April 10. 


“Conscious Suffering Act.’”’ 


The act amending the ‘‘conscious suffering 
act’? was based on the petition and bill 
of William P. Hayes, and on the bill intro- 
duced on leave by Rep. O’Donnell of Lowell. 

As passed and approved by the acting 
governor it provides that an action for dam- 
ages against an employe shall not fail be- 
cause brought under the ‘‘conscious suffer- 
ing’ section of the employers’ liability law 
when in point of fact the émploye was in- 
stantly killed, and there could have been 
no conscious suffering. 

Not a few unfortunate widows in years 
past have brought suit under that section, 
only to lose all chance of damages because 
the weight of evidence in court pointed to 
instantaneous death. Of course they could 
have brought suit under the section re- 
garding instantaneous death, but liability 
under that. was limited to $2000. 

By the new act, the action at law may be 
amended so as to provide against such fail- 
ure at any time prior to final judgment. 


Plan of Compensation. 


The “plan of compensation act’ is one in 
which the recess committee may well take 
pride for their exhaustive review of various 
plans blazed the way to’ the introduction of 
various bills, and, above all, the bill which 
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is the bill 
recommended by the majority of the recess 
committee, without change, save provision 
for a public hearing. 

The act provides for an asreement between 
employer and employe, providing for payment 
to the employe, by the employer, in the 
event of injury in the course of employ- 
ment, of sums based upon a certain per- 
centage of the average earnings of such em- 
ployes, and without reference to legal lia- 
bility under the common law, or the employ- 
ers’ liability act. 

These payments are to be made in case the 
employer enters into an agreement with the 
employe, releasing him from liability; but 
such an agreement cannot be entered into 
until after the plan has been submitted to 
the state board. of conciliation and arbitra- 
tion, and that board, after a public hearing, 
has given its approval as fair and just to the 
employe. 

It is expressly provided that no employer 
shall require as a condition of employment 
that any employe shall assent to any plan 
of compensation, or in any way waive his 
legal right to recover damages; and no con- 
tract shall be binding for more than one 
year. 

Wither parent of any minor employe, or 
the guardian of such minor, may agree to 
such plan of compensation in behalf of such 
minors. 


The 56 Hour Bill. 


The passage of the act reducing the hours 
of minors and women employed in factories 
from 58 hours to 56 hours per week was 
one of the notable events of the year, and 
yet already certain democrats and misguided 
labor leaders are proclaiming their intention 
of assailing Lieut.-Gov. Draper because the 
hours were not reduced to 54 per week. 

The democratic members of the senate, when 
the bill was pending, containing a proviso 
for 54 hours, drew up a letter to the acting 
governor, which was plainly intended as a 
campaign document, in which they insinuat- 
ed that he was ‘‘holding up’”’ the bill because 
opposed to it, and challenged him to sign 
it. 

Lieut.-Gov. Draper replied in stinging 
words. He told the democratic senators it 
was quite outside their province to attempt 


_to influence the executive branch of the gov- 
-ernment, and as for himself he emphatical- 


ly denied that he was attempting to prevent 
the passage of the bill by the legislature. 
When the bill came to him he mould deal 
with it. ah i 

Lieut.-Gov. Draper took refuge penind no 
quibble, however. He frankly and fearless- 
ly declared that it appeared to him a rash 


‘step to make so drastic a cut in the hours 


of labor. The bill as passed was a com- 
promise. But even the cut of two hours per 
week has caused some apprehension among 
conservatives, 

Everybody knows how Massachusetts has 
suffered by the competition in the South, 
and othér parts of the country as well, from 
long hours and cheap help. When will “or- 
ganized labor’’ learn that to impose onerous 
conditions on capital is to kill the goose that 
lays the golden eggs? When increasing idle- 
ness in manufacturing centres brings the 
lesson home, compelling migration of the 
population, perhaps the rank and file may 
awake to the truth. 


Reduction of Hours of Penal Employes. 
The passage of the act reducing the hours 


' of labor of employes in the penal institu- 


tions of the state, with two days off per 
month, when they work seven days a week, 
besides an annual vacation, was looked on by 
some as only a fair and equitable extension 
of the 8-hour law already on the statute 
books, but the taxpayers shcok their heads 
when they learned that it entails large addi- 
tional cost to the state. 


Weekly Payment Law. 


The pasage of the bill for weeny pay- 
ments to state, county, city, and town em- 
ployes also added to the public burden. 

In many cases, especially where public 
employes are housed and fed at the public 
cost, weekly payments have neither been 
petitioned for nor are they judicious. 


Negative Action Judicious. 


A mass of bills were rejected, and wisely. 

The pressure to pass some measure lim- 
iting the power of the courts to issue in- 
junctions was inordinately heavy, largely be- 
cause of the attitude of the Washington ad- 
ministration. 

But Massachusetts courts have so high a 


reputation for equity, and are so unblem- 
ished by the suspicion of class prejudice, 
that there is no such strong feeling of un- 
rest as has gained headway in some parts of 
the country, where in isolated instances 
judges may have acted hastily. 

Massachusetts judges have shown them- 
selves governed by the law, and never in- 
clined to stretch the law. It is admitted by 
all, save the most prejudiced labor leaders, 
that labor disputes should not preclude in- 
junctions, but it is argued by some that in- 
junctions should be limited by the criminal 
law, and the pleas that ‘‘reasonable persua- 
sion is permissible,’’ and ‘‘many may not be 
restrained from doing what one may law- 
fully do,’’ enmeshed not a few. 

Therefore it was that the ‘‘peaceful pick- 
eting bill’? came nearer enactment than ever 
before. 

But the sober second thought of men like 
Sen. Potter saved the day. Theory is some- 
times beautiful, where practice would work 
out into madness. 

It was found impracticable to say to the 
eourts—Give a free hand in labor disputes, 
only prevent intimidation, annoyance, or in- 
terference with the free right to make con- 
tracts. 


Public Hearings to Corporation Employes. 

One of the most dangerous bills of the 
year was that to provide for public hearings 
upon petition in writing of 20 or more em- 
ployes of any public service corporation, 
upon any question, grievance, or complaint, 
arising from the hours, wages, or conditions 
of their employment, before the state com- 
mission or state board having control over 
such public service corporations, the said 
board or commission being empowered to 
hear all parties interested, through their 
counsel or otherwise, and to render such deci- 
sions, do such acts, or make such recommen- 
dations as they now have in cases where 
the stockholders of such public service cor- 
porations or the public are involved. 

All public service corporations in the com- 
monwealth were required by the bill to 
publish as parts of their annual reports ful! 
and complete lists of officers and employes, 
hours of work, and wages or salaries paid. 

This bill, on petition of the state branch, 
A. F. L., was paternalism with a vengeance, 
and the wonder is that it got by the lower 
house so easily. 

It would have compelled the throwing 
wide open, to public espionage, the most 
private books’ and records, of such great 
business enterprises as have the misfortune 
to be classified under ‘‘public service cor- 
porations.”’ It would have multiplied the du- 
ties of the boards and commissions to an 
extent that cannot be estimated. And it 
would have raised such a multitude of op- 
portunities to a few mischief-makers or pro- 
fessional malcontents that the injury to gen- 
eral business might have been enormous. 


Union Labor Again. 


The usual horde of bills requiring prefer- 
ence to be given union labor, ete., were in- 
troduced again last year, but were defeated 
without difficulty. ‘‘Union labor’ is apt to 
be very selfish, and care little how heavy 
the additional cost of public works may be, 
provided the non-union man is shut out. 


To Reduce Street Railway Hours. 


A minority of the recess committee report- 
ed a bill reducing the hours of street rail- 
way employes from the present 10 hours, 
in 12 to 9 hours in 11. 

The report was based on the A. F. L. bill 
which was heard again by joint judiciary 
and labor, sitting jointly. They reported 
“leave to withdraw,’ and the report was 
quickly accepted. The attempt to secure a 
reduction in hours of the street railway em- 
ployes is perennial, but so long as the em- 
ployes themselves are divided on the ques- 
tion the chance of legislation is small, in- 
deed. 

Of course Ponies of the bill claim that 
it would mean no reduction in pay but the 
claim can hardly be maintained where the 
wages are on an hourly basis, and could only 
be made good by demand for a higher hour- 
ly rate. Any increase in wages so long as 
so many Massachusetts street railways are 
barely able to keep above water is of 
course out of the question. 

The actual fact is, of course, that the pas- 
sage of the bill would mean reduced wages, 
but a larger number of men employed. This 
may be theoretically admirable—the great- 
est good to the greatest number—but the 
motorman now employed, and with a family, 
fails to appreciate it. 


Anti-Coercion Bills. 


The bills to relieve employers from the 
intimidation and coercion of labor unions in 
the hiring of employes, were received with 
as little favor as usual, but their introduc- 
tion served the useful purpose of showing the 
other side of the shield, and opening the eyes 
of some zealots to the burdens sometimes 
imposed on capital. 


Blacklisting. 

The blacklisting bill also got a black eye, 
although six members of the recess commit- 
tee favored a similar bill, punishing by $100 
fine or six months imprisonment, or both, 
whoever in pursuance of a vote or agree- 
ment designates a person, firm or corporation 
as one not to work for or employ, or as one 
from whom not to purchase an article made 
or sold by or give credit to. 

The labor unions opposed the bill, but in 
case of a strike or lockout they might find it 
a salutary help. 


Seamen Have Few Friends. 

It was astonishing to see how lukewarm 
the labor men in the legislature were toward 
the bill to raise the interdict against entic- 
ing seamen to leave their vessels. The sea- 
men’s union is neither strong nor much of 
a vote-thrower on election day. The bill was 
quickly dropped though there were a few 
speeches to the effect that seamen have 
less liberty than landsmen of the middle 
ages, and ‘‘under the present statute a sea- 
man’s own wife could be prosecuted for seek- 
ing to get him ashore.” 


Children on the Stage. 

Hqually astonishing was the zeal of some of 
the labor union men to push through the 
theatrical managers’ bill legalizing the ap- 
pearance on the stage of children under 14. 
One orator made the eloquent and pathetic 
plea that ‘‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’’ can never 
be properly presented on any Massachusetts 
stage because Little Eva and Topsy have to 
be represented by ladies over 14. 

The bill was getting along swimmingly till 
Grafton Cushing’s attention was called to it, 
and he, as president of the Massachusetts so- 
ciety for the prevention of cruelty to chil- 
dren, promptly put a quietus on it. 


Legislative Haste 

It occurred to some one, as an afterthought 
that there was nothing in the Vreeland- 
Aldrich bill to prevent the banks, in an 
emergency, from issuing clearinghouse cer- 
tificates and checks to take the place of 
money, as they did last fall. 

We rather hope that is what they would 
elect to do. 

Last fall, as appears from a statement re- 
cently compiled, the banks issued near- 
money in the form of clearing-house paper 
to the amount of two hundred and twenty 
million dollars. About half of this was is- 
sued at the central reserve cities; the re- 
mainder at some fifty places over the coun- 
try, in amounts ranging from twenty-five 


thousand dollars up, as local needs re- 
quired. 
Excepting a few strayed checks, the 


whole amount was redeemed and canceled 
between January 1 and April 1. Therein 
lies the great advantage of this emergency 
paper. Having done its work, it promptly 
disappears. 

Two hundred and twenty millions of emer- 
gency notes issued under the Vreeland-Ald- 
rich bill would certainly remain outstand- 
ing for years after the need for them had 
passed. Being actual money, guaranteed 
by the government, they would become an 
indistinguishable part of the _ circulating 
medium. The money to redeem them, it 
is true, would be deposited by the issuing 
banks with the United States treasury, 
whereupon the tax on the emergency notes 
would cease. But, if there is anything in 
the bill to prevent a complaisant secretary 
of the treasury from soon redepositing this 
redemption money with the banks—thereby, 
to all practical effect, keeping the emer- 
gency circulation outstanding tax-free—the 
inhibition is certainly very obscurely ex- 
pressed, 

Every one deprecates hasty legislation. 
This currency bill was the main subject 
of debate during the five-months’ session 
of congress. That it is merely experimental] 
is frankly acknowledged in the concluding 
paragraphs, which provide that it shall ex- 
pire in six years and that a commission shali 
be appointed to find out, if possible, what we 
should really do about the currency. 

In legislation anything under five years 
is hasty. 
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COUNCILLOR FROM 4TH DISTRICT 


Hon. Walter S. Glidden Equally Successful in Both Business and Politics 
—Interested in Many Commercial and Charitable Enterprises 
—Has Been a Valued Adviser to the Governor. 


One year ago the 4th councillor district 
was rent with one of the fiercest political 
contests ever waged within the confines 
of a Massachusetts councillor district. A 
veritable tyro in politics, Walter S. Glidden 
of Somerville, was fighting for the seat of 
Counce. Alfred E. Cox of Malden, a veteran 
of many hard fought political campaigns, 
who was yet to sustain his first defeat. Mr. 
Cox was seeking a third term in the gover- 
ror’s council and ordinarily the mere fact 
that he desired a third term and would have 
been enough to ensure it to him. The Cox 
supporters, and they were legion, at first 
laughed at the effrontery of Glidden. The 
latter was admittedly a successful busi- 
ness man but what did he know about poli- 
tics? Who had ever heard of him as a poli- 
tician? But Glidden was a product of the 
state of Maine where they commence learn- 
ing the political game before they get out 
of short trousers and. the battle had not 
progressed very far before the adherents of 
the Malden candidate realized that they had 
in the quiet business man, ‘who apparently 
regarded the contest as a mere pastime, a 
foeman worthy of their steel. 

Mr. Glidden was no respecter of tradi- 
tions. He went right into Malden and put 
a ticket in the field, and got some of Mr. 
Cox’s own neighbors to accept places on 
his ticket. At first they demurred. Wasn’t 
it rather unusual, they asked, to carry a 
contest into a man’s own town? Mr. Glid- 
den admitted that it might be. He didn’t 
know much about politics and was con- 
ducting his campaign in just the same man- 
ner he would conduct a business campaign. 
He had always been taught to believe that 
this was a free country and that a man had 
the right to do as he pleased but if the Mal- 
den men thought that he had no right to en- 
ter Mr. Cox’s city, of course he hadn’t, he 
Supposed. Well, of course they had to 
admit that this was a free country and fi- 
nally wound up by agreeing to serve on his 
ticket just to show that they were free 
and independent. As a result Mr. Cox’s lieu- 
tenents, many of them, were kept busy at 
home, when they might have been doing 
good work in other parts of the district. Mr. 
Glidden put a ticket in the field in every ward 
in the district with two or three exceptions 
and his opponent followed suit. He did the 
same thing in the towns. The exceptions 
were where Mr. Glidden was satisfied with 
the composition of the ‘“‘machine” ticket. The 
“machine” tickets were of course supposed 
to be Cox tickets, but Mr. Glidden was con- 
tent. There were men on those tickets with 
whom he did business almost every day 
in the year and he was satisfied to accept 
their judgment. His confidence was justified 
on the day the convention was held. Neith- 
er side would admit defeat up to the time 
the ballots were cast. But the Cox people 
who were serving as tellers realized that it 
was all up with their man when they saw 
men whom they had counted on, notably 
delegates from Ward 11, the Back Bay ward 
of Boston, depositing Glidden ballots in the 
box. ‘The quiet Somerville business man won 
with votes to spare. 

Naturally some of his old colleagues in the 
council, the old members who had served 
with Mr. Cox, were inclined to look askance 
at him when he took his seat and were 
rather cool when the council journeyed down 
to dinner at Young’s on inauguration day, 
the retiring councillors as usual dining with 
the new members. The atmosphere changed 
perceptibly when. Mr. Glidden, in accord- 
ance with custom, made his maiden speech. 
Since then it has changed decidedly until 
now if the council was called upon to name 
its most popular member, it is safe to say 
that Mr. Glidden would receive seven votes. 
He is the kind of a man that one naturally 
warms up to. - Bluff, hearty, outspoken, as 
the sons of the Pine Tree state usually are, 
his colleagues know that if he has anything 
to say he will say it and that he never car- 
ries any differences beyond the door of the 
council chamber. The people of the 4th dis- 
trict have grown to know Mr. Glidden better 
too. He is unopposed for renomination, 
which in his district is equvalent to election 
but if he had an opponent he would not be 


obliged to wage the fierce fight that he did 
a year ago, so well has his genial. manner 
healed the scars of that conflict. 

Coune. Glidden, however, loves to fight. He 
dearly loves a political scrap and the only 
thing that could possibly induce him to re- 
spond to the importunities of his friends 
and seek higher honors, would be the possi- 
bility of a first class fight. Politics with him 
is merely.a recreation, a relaxation from 
the cares of his multifarious business en- 
terprises. .When he goes into a fight he goes 
in to win, aS was shown a year ago, but win 
or loose, it is all -the same to him. He has 
had his fun and has no hard feelings tow- 
ards anybody. He would promptly offer his 
hand to a victorious antagonist and cannot 
understand an opponent who would not do 
likewise. Nor do many politicians under- 
stand Mr. Glidden. ‘Such a man, they agree, 
is unusual in politics. But Mr. Glidden mere- 
ly smiles when they say théy do not under- 
stand him. In fact:it wouldzbe hard to catch 
him without a smile on his countenance. It 
is his smile more than anything else that 
wins people. And. he has :a whole souled 
manner to back up his smile. The many 
men in his employ will testify to this. He 
is at the head of at least* five wholesale 
and retail establishments in the market dis- 
trict of Boston and’ is yet to have any 
trouble with his help. His men know that 
if they have a grievance it will be quickly 
adjusted by going to him. He makes them 
feel that he is one of them and ‘in fact he is. 


Go down to the big dressed beef house of. 


N. E. Hollis & Co., of which he is the gen- 
eral manager and, in charge of the $11,000,- 
000 a year business, and you will find him 
with his butcher’s frock on, hustling beef 
about with the rest of the men. 

Mr. Glidden has been with N. E. Hollis & 
Co. now for 28 years. He didn’t come to 
Boston expecting to become a business man, 
however. Born in Pittston, Kennebec coun- 
ty, Me., April 30, 1856, his boyhood ambition 
was to become a printer. On ‘his mother’s 
side he was descended from Thomas Dudley, 
three times’ governor of the Massachusetts 


Bay Colony, and his father was a fairly ° 


was educated at the public schools and grad- 
uated from the Gardiner high school and the 
Augusta Dirigo business college. Thus 
equipped he went to work to learn, the print- 


ing business on the Kennebec Reporter and | 


wasn’t there long before he was getting out 
the paper himself on an old Franklin press. 
This continued for two years and a half, or 
until he was 19 years old. Then he decided 
that Boston offered a better field for the 
talents of a rising young printer. Like that 
other printer, born in Boston, and who went 
when young to a strange city, he did not 
walk up ‘the street munching a loaf of bread 
when he arived. No, he walked up Washing- 
ton street with a gripsack containing all of 
his earthly possessions, in his hand, and eyes 
peeled for a printing shop. He went into 
the first one he saw and-struck a job at 
$12 a week but after two weeks of distribut- 
ing pi he went up to the boss and express- 
ing the opinion that he guessed he wasn’t 
cut out for a printer, said he was through. 

Then he went down into the market dis- 
trict and got a job. He has remained in that 
district ever Since with the exception of 
six years, when he conducted a retail meat 
business in Chelsea, Quitting the retail 
business he went to work for N. HE. Hollis 
& Co., where he has been ever since, and 
phere he has in fact become N. E: Hollis 

Co. : 

The immense business of N. BE. Hollis & 
Co., however, does not ‘offer sufficient 
outlet for his tremendous energies. J. H. 
Whitten & Co., teamsters; Sands, Furber 
& Co., fruit dealers; L. A. Johnson & Co., 
retail provision dealers, they’re all Walter 
S. Glidden, and his personality is stamped 
all over their business. He is president of 
the Hinckley Rendering company, a direc- 
tor of the New England Dressed Meat and 
Wool company, and a partner in the firm 
of W. P. Stahl & Co., restaurateurs in the 
market district. He is a director of the Fan- 
euil Hall National bank, a director and 
member of the board of investment of the 
Somerville Trust company, vice-president 


and a member of the finance committee of 
the Charlestown Five Cents Savings bank, 
@ member of the board of investment of 
the Winter Hill Co-operative bank, and vice- 
president of the Mutual Protective Fire In- 
surance company. And he is a director who 
directs, but with his manifold duties he 
finds time to devote to charitable projects 
as may be seen from the fact that he is 
president of the Winchester Home for Aged 
Women, a member of the finance committee 
of the Hunt Home for Destitute Children, 
and a member of the board of managers of 
the Home for Aged Couples in Somerville. 

In the governor’s council he is a member 
of the committees on finance, accounts and 
warrants; state house, and military and na- 
val affairs. There his broad business judg- 
ment has been justly appreciated both by 
his colleagues and by the lieutenant-govern- 
or, Mr. Glidden is also somewhat of a ‘‘join- 
er.’ He is a member of Faith lodge, A. F. 
A .M., of Charlestown, Coeur De Lion com- 
mandery, the Royal Arch chapter and is a 
Shriner of the 32d degree. His Masonic de- 
grees from the 18th to the 22d degree, were 
conferred by His Excellency, Gov. Curtis 
xuild, Jr. Besides his Masonic affiliations 
he is a member of the. Olive branch lodge 
of Odd Fellows of Charlestown, where he 
made his home before moving to Somer- 
ville. 

The reader may wonder how Mr. Glidden 
finds time to attend to his many business 
enterprises and to his fraternal societies. 
To understand it you have got to know the 
man. Then it.is readily understood. A stu- 
dent of human nature will at once size him 
up as a big man, mentally, as big mentally 
as he is physically, and that is ‘going some,”’’ 
in the language of the street. And he has 
a heart proportionate to the size of his body. 
If Walter S. Glidden had stuck to Maine 
he might not have attained the business 
success that has become his here, but if he 
had gone into politics there he would have 
without question, taken rank with such men 
as Reed, Dingley and Littlefield. He may 
yet if he sticks to politics in Massachusetts 
for he is the kind of a man that gets what 
he goes after. But he insists that he is only 
in politics for ‘‘fun’ and that when he gets 
through with his present office he will be 
through with politics. Such men as he, how- 
ever, are needed in public life, and he may 


be induced to view it as a duty to stay in 


politics for a while. His retirement would 
be a serious loss to the . commonwealth. 
This much has been shown in his brief ser- 
vice as a member of the governor’s council. 


Those Mildly Insane Persons 


It would appear as if it would be the duty 
of the next legislature to turn the hose or 
something stronger on those who are re- 
sponsible for allowing lunatics to go at large 
through the state and nation carrying fire- 
arms and other implements of destruction. 

Enough of that was seen last winter when 
Steele, a lunatic shot two men at the state 
house and would have killed others had he 
not been overpowered. It was thought that 


. after that lesson that all lunatics out -on 


parole would be rounded up and placed un- 
der proper restraint for the future, but evi- 
dently naught has come of it for here we 
see another wild man journeying down to 
Oyster Bay to do injury to the president. 


It would do no harm to begin now and see 


how many lunatics are at large on parole, 
which is an easy matter. No one expects the 
state board of insanity or any other board to 
run in the entire herd of insane that are 
loose in some form or other, for it would be 
difficult to locate them all, and it is also 
hard to attempt such a general round up, but 
at least those who come under the observa- 
tion of the board once, could be accounted 
for until they are planted or some other dis- 
position is made of their cases. 


HON. WALTER S. GLIDDEN 


HON. JOHN W. COUGHLIN 
For Story See Page 536 
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The Massachusetts legislature of 1908 will 
go down into history as a most remarkable 
political product, different in some respects 
from many of its predecessors. 

It had the novelty of having to deal with 
two executives, for early in the year Gov. 


Guild was stricken down, his life being de- 
spaired of for a time. He rallied, but was in- 
capacitated from performing the duties of 
his office until after prorogation. His mantle 
fell. upon other, but worthy shoulders, in 
the person of Lieut.-Gov.. Eben S. Draper, 
who bore the brunt of the executive work, 
and is held responsible for more than a doz- 
en vetoes. Some of these messages of dis- 
approval provoked adverse comment, but 
they were written in a spirit of duty and 
not for the purpose of currying favor of 
politicians, and in every instance his judg- 
ment was accepted as final, which is a re- 
markable tribute to the man who filled in 
the great emergency. 

Among the striking vetoes were those of 
_ log rolling legislation. Certain people in or- 
der to receive an increase in salary saddled 
_ a whole lot of salary grab bills, all on to one 
innocent measure, and when they reached 
Acting Gov. Draper, he did not hesitate a 
moment in putting the knife to them. The 
one in particular which attracted consider- 
able attention was the veto of the increase 
in salary of the judiciary. The state has a 
fine set of men on the bench, jt is true, 
and when there is a vacancy the competi- 


esc is keen enough for the place that is 
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vacant. : 

Then again there are some judges who 

are worth more than others, but this was 
_ not considered by the log rollers who made 
it a general and a most sweeping measure, 
taking in all the judges on the superior 
and supreme benches without regard to 
length of service, capability or otherwise, 
and the veto caused a sensation. 
At the time the judges were seeking an 
increase of pay the working man was hav- 
ing his own financial troubles with the 
prospect not very bright for an improve- 
ment, so the acting governor intimated that 
in view of the general depression it was 
not a good time to raise the judges’ sala- 
ries. It took some courage to do it, but Act- 
ing Gov. Draper seemed to have the back- 
bone equal to that occasion. 

The senate by far was the deliberative 
body of the session, for it had a most ac- 
tive minority with Sen. Vahey at the head. 
He was ably seconded by Sen. Linehan of 
South Boston, whose effort to hold the floor 
in view of the attempts to dislodge him by 
the opposition will go down in history as 
_ the equal of the incident and the speech 
| of La Follette in the United States senate, 
_ who talked in a filibustering attitude for 
19 hours. 

_ Sen. Linehan did not consume as much 
ime as the famous national senator. but 
he accomplished his purpose—that of delay- 
ing the work of the majority—which was 
} all he could do, or hope to do, in view of 
the overwhelming majority on the republi- 
can side. Most of this controversy came on 
} the anti-discrimination bill, while another 
| instance of the dilatory tactics of the min- 
} Ority came on the question of the merger. 
Through it all Pres. Chapple preserved 
; the dignity of the body, at the same time 
showing great patience with the warring 
actions, for at times the spirit of invec- 
| tive was rife and much bitterness was 
| shown all through the final days of the 
| ‘session. 
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t The merger had the centre of the stage 
| again this year and is liable to be a furth- 
| er bone of contention in future legislatures. 
| Although it looked for a time as if some 


i 


| kind of a merger bill would pass, the house, . 
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after amending the bill as passed in the 
senate until it was transformed into a ra- 
bid anti-merger bill, finally killed it en- 
tirely, so that if any legislation is at- 
tempted next year, the work will have to 
be done over again. 

The railroad committee gave the widest 
latitude to the opponents of the measure, 
giving hearings day after day and evenings 
also, until the subject was well nigh ex- 
hausted. There was some show of feeling at 
some of the hearings on the subject and 
the usual calmness and serenity ~ which 
characterizes Bay State legislation was lost 
sight of, and personal ambitions were more 
or less thrust into the limelight on a prop- 
osition that had no place in the political 
category one way or the other. 

The prospect of any merger legislation 
in the future should in a large measure be 
guided by the experience of the past, for 
unless the parties at issue eliminate all per- 
sonal politics from the question it will be 
useless to attempt to solve what is purely, 
and simply, a business proposition. 

There was the usual bulk of labor legis- 
lation and the same results, that of a mer- 
itorious nature finding its way on the stat- 
ute books while those measures introduced 
without the least semblance of _ sincerity 
were sent where they rightfully belong, into 
the scrap heap of ambition and chicanery. 
It was an unusually busy year for corpor- 
ation legislation, the most prominent be- 
ing that of the consolidation of the West 
End and the Boston Elevated. This meas- 
ure aroused some antagonism as all meas- 
ures emanating from that source usually 
do, yet the merits of the case prevailed, 
for in reality they were one corporation for 
several years past, although existing under 
separate names. 

Speaker Cole attended to his duties in a 
most admirable manner, ruling with fair- 
ness to minority and majority alike, and 
went through the year enjoying the con- 
fidence and respect of the members by his 
invariable good temper and excellent judg- 
ment, as he had in his two previous terms. 

At the opening of the session Speaker 
Cole met with a little tumult as regards 
committee appointments, but it did not last 
long, and there never was in recent years 
a more evenly balanced house. A large 
part of this result was due to the speaker, 
for he inspired in the members a desire for 
team work, and while there were some dis- 
appointments at the start the end of the 
session found the house far in advance of 
thé senate as regards results of legislation. 

While the house did not come up to the 
senate in its record as a deliberative body. 
it had its interesting debates and its usual 
auota of-able young men who presented the 
issues of the hour in a manner that. dem- 
onstrated that the house is the ideal body 
of the country as it has often been called 
by close observers of other parliamentary 
bodies. The late Sen.. Hoar once compared 
the Massachusetts house to the English 
House of Commons, because of its. system 
and methods of procedure, and its freedom 
of debate, and that eloquent commoner, 
Redmond, spoke of it as the one nearest to 
the ideal in legislative procedure that he 
had ever attended. 

The length of the session is one of the 
things that attracted some attention and 
while this is in a measure due to the tardy 
work of committees and a desire to post- 
pone hearings that are regularly assigned, 
much of the blame rests on the average 
petitioner for legislation, who is quite of- 
ten the tardy one who asks for delay, al- 
though the machinery of the legislature is 
ever ready to move at a moment’s notice, 
and at the appointed time. 

This was shown clearly in the railroad 
. hearings where the committee under the 
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Biographical Sketches of the Members of the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives—Outline of Work ‘Done by Each 
Man During the Last Session. 


chairmanship of Sen. Faxon nigh exhausted 
all patience with the many delays it 
was forced to undergo in order to gratify 
the whims of people who should be prompt 
in other matters as well as their own. 

It is possible that the incoming legisla- 
ture may take up the question of new rules 
to regulate these delays and certainly there 
is a chance for improvement when a session 
goes’ over the six month limit as the last 
one did. 

There was the usual amount of Boston 
legislation most of which did not get by 
because of the strained relations between 
the ‘“non-partisan’’ administration at City 
hall and the Boston republicans, so that 
owing to this split the people of Boston 
ought to be thankful for not having been 
legislated out of existence. 

The life of the finance commission, 
which is now puncturing the politicians 
hard, remained undisturbed and even many 
of the schemes to plunge Boston further 
into debt fell by the wayside. That this 
is becoming a fixed idea among many of 
the republican leaders goes without say- 
ing for they are sick and tired of pulling 
chestnuts out of the fire for occasional 
municipal office holders who seek the pro- 
tection of the state in order to hold their: 
positions and pull. 

One of the most remarkable incidents 
where the legislature decided to let the 
people govern themselves was in the case 
of New Bedford. This city like many 
others throughout the country has social 
and moral conditions which are purely lo- 
cal in their character, yet for a whole fort- 
night the time of the committee on cities 
was given up to hearing what was noth- 
ing more or less than a local political row. 
Here is one way in which the legislative 
sessions are prolonged. The towns do -not 
inflict their troubles upon the legislature. 
They settle theirs in the town meeting. 

The blame alone rests with the cities so 
that in the coming session if the practice 
is not ended it will be necéssary in the 
future to have two committees on cities to 
attend to that work alone, as it is now 
necessary to have two judiciary commit- 
tee to take care of those who are forever 
at work tinkering with this law and that 
law, no matter how long it has been on 
the statute books or whether or not it is 
good, bad, or indifferent. 

While this subject may not come within 
the province of a governor, it is not un- 
likely that it will be taken up in some 
form by one or the other of the presiding 
officers of the incoming legislature. 


With a new presiding officer in both 
branches next year it is possible that some 
recommendations along these lines may be 
forthcoming. It is certain that if the retir- 
ing Pres. Chapple and Speaker Cole were 
to come back they would have something 
to say on the need of reforming the legisla- 
tive procedure of the future. 

The new year will bring to the front 
many new faces. There will be a new gov- 
ernor, lieutenant-governor, speaker of the 
house, and president of the senate, so that 
the new blood may mean much to the com- 
monwealth. There will be many changes in 
both the house and the senate. The elect- 
orate are at work now making up the in- 
coming government and judging from the 
lineup thus far it looks as if it would be a 
progressive administration both in the ex- 
ecutive and legislative branches. If the 
incoming lawmakers are to be in any de- 
gree guided by the experience of those who 
have preceded them, certainly there is hope 
of still further advancement all along the 
line. 

Today’s issue of Practical Politics »-.- 
sents the portraits and sketches of the 
men who legislated this year. 
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PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE 


Hon, William D. Chapple of Salem, Who Now Retires After Four Years 
Service, the Latter Two as Presiding Officer. 


Hon. William D. Chapple of Salem has 
served two years as president of the state 
senate. During this period as presiding offi- 
cer of the upper branch he has made for 
himself an enviable reputation for many 
things, but for nothing more than fairness 
and absolute impartiality in his rulings and 
in his conduct of the business. Two years 
ago he was about to conclude his service in 
the upper branch when the place on the su- 
perior court bench went to Hon. William F. 
Dana of Newton, then president. Judge 
Dana had proven himself one of the strong- 
ast presiding officers the senate had had for 
years and it was apparent that in the year 
following, 1907, there were to be trying mo- 
ments on Beacon Hill and big questions were 
to be settled. To get a man to fill Mr. Da- 
na’s shoes was no easy task. Sen. Chapple 
had been performing his duty as a senator 
in an effective but unobtrusive manner. He 
had not sought the limelight, for he had not 
thought of the higher honor. But some cor- 
rect sizers-up of men believed him to be just 
the man to succeed Judge Dana. He had the 
ability, they argued, was a strong parlia- 
mentarian, and above all possessed that 
most essential of things, the temperament. 
William D. Chapple was brought into the 
contest, for a contest there was. He won 
easily and verified every prediction of his 
warmest friends. The session of 1907 was 
indeed a stormy one and Pres. Chapple 
showed that he posssssed not only ability 
and the temperament, but the courage de- 
manded by the hour. On fourteen occasions 
he voted, and he only voted to make a tie, 
to dissolve a tie or when there was some 
question involving a principle at stake. 
Ther was tension and feeling manifested 


on different matters before the senate, but 
the. president never lost his head, and only 
once or twice his smile. His district had giv- 
en him a third term, against the rule, to 
bring to Salem the presidency. He brought 
it there and then proved worthy of the con- 
fidence of his fellows. He was returned last 
fall to retain the presidency for Essex, and 
the retention was a matter of course. 

The senate session this year has lacked 
something of the turbulence of last year’s 
sitting, but there was needed at all times 
the strong hand to guide and direct. In the 
expedition of the business none of Pres. 
Chapple’s predecessors, as far aS we recall, 
surpassed him, and certainly few equalled 
him. .As a parliamentarian he was well 
known before he came to the senate at all. 

Pres. Chapple was born in Salem in 1868. 
He received his legal training at the Boston 
university school of law and in 1890 became 
a member of the Hssex bar. He served three 
years in the Salem common council and. be- 
came president of that body. He became 
a member of the lower branch of ‘the state 
legislature in 1897 and served three years. 
He declined renomination, which meant re- 
election, and returned to the active prac- 
tice of his profession, which was: seriously 
interrupted because of the amount of time 
he gave to the public business. Salem’s turn 
for the senate came in the fall of 1904 and 
Mr. Chapple then became a member. He 
served two years, proving himself a careful 
and painstaking legislator and was elected 
president of the body in 1907. 

He served on some of the most important 
committees during his terms in house and 
senate, 

The president has done excellent service 


for his party throughout his political career. 
Even when not in public office he interested 
himself in the welfare of the republican 


_party and for two years was chairman of 


the republican city committee of Salem. 
There is a certain charm about the presi- 
dent that attracts. He is modest and unas- 
suming at all times. He grasps a situation 
at a glance and thinks quickly thereafter. 
While in the heat of the moment his deci- 
sion has been appealed from several times 
by the minority party in the senate, it was 
all a nart of the game. He closes his sec- 
ond year as presiding officer with the respect 
and admiration of all members of the up- 
per branch, irrespective of party. When 
prorogation day was reached this year it 
was believed that if Pres. Chapple cared to 
return to the upper branch he could again 
preside over the deliberations of that body. 


Hendrie Gardner Co. 


Oailors 


15 Beacon Street 
Boston, Mass. 


Telephone 1808-1 Haymarket 
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Massachusetts Senate 1908 


Gideon B. Abbott. 


With a couple of interesting victories to 
his accopnt and a good record Hon. Gideon 
B. Abbott of Dorchester will probably be 
returned to the state senate next fall. The 
young Suffolk senator has naid strict at- 
tention to legislative work during the long 
session and has handled himself in good 
style. Last fall he defeated Sen: Bromberg 
who sought re-election to the upper branch 
and the friends of the latter have naturally 
been watching the career of the victor in 
the senate. Before coming to the upper 
branch Sen. Abbott had had the advantage 
of three years in the Boston common coun- 
cil and. two years in the lower branch of 
the legislature. He was therefore prepared, 
to say the least, for the senatorial labors. 
As a member of the house he had served 
on the street railways committee through a 
period in which the deliberations of that 


committee were significant and important 
This year Pres. Chapple retained him on the 
senatorial end of this same committee, gave 
him a place on the harbors and publie lands 
committee and made him chairman of the 
committee on fisheries and game. These were 
three live committees and in getting them 
the Suffolk senator was distinctly honored 
by the president of the branch. 

In the various discussions before the sen- 
ate Sen. Abbott took an active part. He 
was entirely successful in steering through 
the senate the bill for the improvement of 
Hyde Park avenue and secured the passage 
of other measures of importance and inter- 
est to his district. 

By his unassisted efforts in putting through 
one bill alone a saving of $116,000 annually 
to the city of Boston will be effected ac- 
cording to the computation of the Boston 
Finance Commission. This was the bill 
transferring the care of Boston’s insane to 
the state. Introduced by Mayor Hibbard on 
the recommendation of the Finance Commis- 
sion, the committee on public charitable in- 
stitutions gave it scant consideration, report- 
ing “reference to the next general court.” 
Sen. Abbott succeeded in having. the report 
held up and had the bill referred to the com- 
mittee on ways and means. It was report- 
ed by that committee and finally passed. The 
financial conditions of the problem were as 
follows: Maintaining its own insane hospi- 
tal, Boston at the same time paid its share, 
some 37 percent of the cost to the state of 
earing for the insane. As a partial offset 
to this double tax the state contributed $3.25 
a week for each patient in the Boston in- 
sane hospital. This represented an anti- 
quated and inadequate compensation, the act- 
ual cost at the Boston hospital being $4.40 
for maintenance alone. In addition Boston 
had been paying all capital outlays on this 
hospital as well as interest thereon, while 
the insane hospitals for all the other com- 
munities are erected and developed at the 
expense of the commonwealth. Sen. Abbott’s 


work on this bill alone entitles him to re- 
election. 

Sen. Abbott led a splendid fight against 
the bill for the creation of a board for the 
registration of nurses. The passage of this 
measure would have eventually resulted in 
the formation of a nurses’ trust, and a trust 
of high-priced nurses at that. It was legis- 
lation distinctly against those in moderate 
circumstances who neither want nor can 
afford the so-called trained nurses, "when oth- 
ers, equally efficient, can be obtained for 
reasonable compensation. The bill had 
been going along splendidly when Sen. Ab- 
bott attacked it in the senate. A vigorous 
contest ensued and Sen. Abbott crossed 
swords with some of the most seasoned vet- 
erans, like Sen. Stevens of Middlesex, and 
won out. The bill was killed, and largely 
because of his effort. 

In the one term he has served aS a mem- 
ber of the senate the Dorchester man has 
gained an influence that is most desirable. 
He comes from a district that has many 
needs at present and is going to have more. 
To secure what she needs the district will 
have to have men of influence in _ both 
branches of the legislature. Sen. Abbott has 
a way with him that carries with his col- 
leagues. He is keen, careful and conserva - 
tive. On the problems in which the people 
of his district have proven themselves so in- 
terested he did excellent work, and it un- 
doubtedly has been appreciated. 

Sen, Abbott is a good speaker and his re- 
marks to the senate were followed carefully 
whenever he addressed the body. 

In his private business he has succeeded 
as a manufacturer’s agent. He was educated 
in the public schools and at Harvard. 


Tilton S. Bell. 
Being the only member in the Massachu- 
setts Volunteer militia and the only one en- 
ployed by a religious society is where 


Sen. Tilton S. Bell of Dorchester 
finds himself in the upper house and yet he 
has time for some other things. Bell was a 
worker while in the Boston board of alder- 
men and he works hard on Beacon hill. His 
district is a large one including as it does 
Ward 20, the biggest ward in the city or state 
so that he. has many demands on his time. 
His place of business happens to be the clos- 
est to the state house of any member of the 
general court, but that has its disadvan- 
tages. As advertising manager of the Con- 
gregationalist it was natural that Sen. Bell 
should be made chairman of parishes and 
religious societies, but his work has been 
done on metropolitan affairs and on banks 
and banking. Coming direct from city hall 
his views on municipal affairs were of 
much value in the consideration of the Hib- 
bard charter bill, and while’ entirely 
disagreeing with the mayor in his 
idea of turning over the city to the finance 
commission he did dissent from the ad- 


verse report on the amended bill. Sen. 
Bell was born in Dedham in 1874, but has 
spent most of his life in Boston. He was in 
the common council 1903-04-05 and in the 
board of aldermen in 1906-07. He is a mem- 
ber of the Young Men’s renvublican club of 
Dorchester, Boston city club, Boston Press 
club, Colonial club, Harvard Improvement 
association and the First Corns of Cadets, 
ViCe Wil. 


John J. Butler. 


Sen. John J. Butler suceeded one of the 
most likeable members of the 1907 senate, 
W. W. Clarke, but he seems to hav: 
come through the ordeal unscathed. 
But Sen. Butler had spent thre: 
years in the house where he goi 
some valuable experience on _ labor ~ legis 
lation. He fared pretty well for a new man 
on committees in getting metropolitan af- 


fairs and liouor law. While not given much 
to debate Sen. Butler has kept in close 
touch with all matters, especially those af- 
fecting the labor interests. He was 4 
strong supporter of the peaceful picketing 
and stood with Sen. Vahey and the other 
democrats in putting the defeat of the va- 
rious labor bills right up to the majority. 
Sen. Butler was born in Ireland, June 7, 
1865, and was educated in the national 
schools. He has been at various times a car- 
driver, station master and collector. He 
served in the house in 1904-05-06 and was 
on several important committees. He is 
a member of the Knights of Columbus, An- 
cient Order of Hibernians, John Mitchell 
Literary association, the Metropolitan Mutual 
Aid association and Boston lodge of Elks. 


Edward A. Cowee. 

Sen. Edward A. Cowee of Worcester made 
himself solid with his fellow members ear- 
ly in the session by a liberal distribution of 
calendars bearing a picture of himself en- 
gaged in his favorite diversion, holding the 
reins over the fastest horse in his sec- 
tion of the country. 

Because of service on the committee on 
agriculture when a member of the lower 
branch in 1896 and 1897, he was appointed 
chairman of that committee, which this 
year has been one of the most important 
committees of the legislature through hav- 
ing to deal with several attempts to change 
the milk standard. Being a miller and grain 
dealer, he has been brought into close touch 
with the dairy business, and well knew the 
difficulties farmers encounter in keeping 
their milk up to the present standard. He 
was in entire sympathy with the bill re- 
ported by his committee providing for a 
lower standard, and took a leading part in 
securing its passage through the senate. 

It was in the merger debate, however, 


that the Worcester senator really shone. He’ 


was very much opposed to the merger, and 
said so plainly. He offered a substitute bill 
which would have compelled the New Haven 
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to dispose of its Boston & Maine stock, 
but it was defeated as were all other amend- 
ments which materially affected the com- 
mitee’s bill. ‘ 

Mr. Cowee is a native of the town of 
having been born there 
ago. He has served‘ for 


West Boylston, 
years 


fifty-one 


several years as a member of the board ot 
selectmen. He is a member of the Masons 
and Odd Fellows, and expects to be a mem- 
ber of next year’s senate. 


Charles L. Dean. 


There’s another notch in Sen. Charles L. 
Dean’s stick of service, and there is room 
for more notches yet. Few men have had 
a more interesting political career than the 
senator from Malden who renresents the 
4th Middlesex, district in the upper branch. 
For over a duarter of a century he has di- 
vided his time between important business 
undertakings and the yublic service, and in 
that neriod: has served faithfully and with 
distinction two states, Massachusetts and 
Connecticut... He has grown old in the pub- 
lie. service,, but the age. doesn’t show.. His 
eye is just as bright. amd. his step. just: as 
quick and firm.as it was when he first came 
to Beacon hill, He has an important: busi- 
ness, that of glass manufacturing, and it 
must have been at great versonal sacrifice 

. 


that he has given so many hours each day 
to the business of the commonwealth. He 
has just completed his fourth term in the 
state senate. During this period he has been 
a member of various committees, but the 
work of the committees on banks and bank- 
ing, of which he was chairman, and of ways 
and means has engaged him most. 

The success of Sen. Dean proves that one 


need not be an orator to make headway in 


public life. Sen. Dean is not an orator. He 
does comparatively little talking. When he 


does speak, it is for four or five minutes, 
rarely longer. He says only what he means, 
and he has the art of abbreviation. Com- 
paratively few measures, which he really 
opposed, have gone through while he has 
been a member of the senate. 

His colleagues have come to regard him 
with affection, and this affectionate regard 
has only heightened his undoubted influence 
at the state house, and this asset of influ- 
ence has avparently been appreciated by his 
very discriminating district. 

Sen. Dean had already acquired fame 
enough to retire on when he came to Massa- 
chusetts. He was born at Ashford in Con- 
necticut in 1844. He served as postmaster at 
Westford in that state for 12 years and 
for six years was a commissioner for Wind- 
ham county there, In 1879 and 1880 he served 
on the staff of Gov. Andrew of Connecticut 
as aide with the rank of colonel and was 
a member of the Connecticut legislature, for 
two years, 1881 and 1882. Then he came to 
Massachusetts and his career here was sim- 
ply a continuation of the successes there. 
He settled in Malden and served in the com- 
mon council there in 1892 and 1893, and in 
the board of aldermen in. 1894-5-6, being 
chairman of the board the latter year. 

He was a member of the lower branch of 
our legislature in 1897 and 1898. Then he 
served as mayor of Malden from 1899 to 1904, 
inclusive. Then he came to the senate, in 
1905, and has been a member of the body 


* since being nominated each year by accla- 


mation and last year being unopposed at the 
polls. 

Since coming to Massachusetts, therefore, 
he has been in public office for 17 years con- 
secutively. That he is a wise and sagacious 
legislator, cannot be wondered at. Sen. 
Dean, as intimated, is not a talker, but he 
is a consistent and insistent thinker. No 
measure has gone through the senate until 
he has familiarized himself with it and more 
than one of his colleagues has been sur- 
prised at his intimate acquaintance with 
pending measures and their effect. 

Personally he is a very cordial gentle- 
man to meet. He has looked after the in- 
terests of his district in that quiet, effec- 
tive way of his, and watched with care the 
finances of the commonwealth. ; 

Sen. Dean will not be a candidate for re- 
election: next fall having announced at the 
convention last October when nominated for 
a fourth time that he would not be a candi- 
date*again. four years being all that were 
accorded his immediate predecessors, Sen. 
Jones of Melrose and Sen. Smith of Everett, 
each of: whom served as president of the 
senate. 


Francke W. Dickinson. 


The Hon. Francke W. Dickinson came to 
the senate believing that he was elected to 
represent the people of Springfield—not the 
republicans nor the democrats, nor both, 
but. the neonle, independent of party. to look 
after their interests and to champion their 
battles in the legislature. There has never 
been a more fearless. member of either 
branch of the state legislature. He has con- 
scientiously voted and worked for those 
measures which he believed to.be right. Un- 
daunted by the pressure which has been 
brought to bear on. Beacon hill by certain 
persons ‘higher up,’’ he has. persistently 
opposed and voted against such measures 
as he believed did not merit support. Sen. 
Dickinson stands on his record;and he has 
one. of which any man might well be proud. 
At times he has fought practically single- 
handed against bills before the senate. In 
many instances his arguments prevailed 
and he crushed the opposition to defeat. On 
whatever side of a question he snoke, his as- 
sociates always listened with attention, for 
they knew that he spoke and acted always 
in accordance with the dictates of his con- 
science. One of Sen. Dickinson’s pet meas- 
ures this year was the bill to provide for di- 
rect nominations for United States senators. 
On this matter practically all of the other 
republican members of the upper branch 
were lined uv against him. That didn’t 
feaze him, however, for one instant. He 
was chairman of the committee on election 
laws which had before it a mountain of 
important bills. Their work, however, was 
dispatched with remarkable facility, thanks 
to the executive ability of the chairman. 
He was also a member of the committees on 
cities and federal relations, which were 
among the hardest worked bodies of the 
legislature this year. This was Mr. Dickin- 
son’s first term on Beacon hill. His knowl- 
edge of legislative procedure was _ not 


meagre, however, for his home city had 
honored him several times with elections to 
public office. He had been mayor of Spring- 
field for two years and prior to that was 
in the common council for three years, be- 
ing president for one year, and in the board 
of aldermen for two years. 


Mr. Dickinson was born in Snringfield 59 | 
years ago. He. attended nublic .and private 
schools, and. has been an undertaker. He is 
a 32d degree Mason and also a member of 
the. supreme council, Royal: Arcanum, Odd 
Fellows, Winthron club, Nayasset club and 
Commercial Travelers’ club. 


Edward W. Dixon. 


The future political career “of Sén. Edw. 
W. Dixon is the subject of. as much*specu- 
lation and discussion as any one other sub- 
ject talked of in gatherings where Boston’s 
politicians congregate. For ‘‘Ned’’: Dixon, 
as he is popularly and affectionately known 
in the North end, is'admittedly the one man 
that could: unquestionably go out’ and take 
the : control of: old Ward: 6 awdy.from the 
Fitzgeralds,, who: have dominated ‘its. poli- 
tics for so’ many years: -Sen.’ Dixon has 
held office with the aid-and consent of John 
KF. Fitzgerald and has held office without it. 
The Italian element in Ward 6, which unit- 
ed could control the ward, is divided in its 


loyalty to former Mayor Fitzgerald, but not 
so to Sen. Dixon. They are with him, man, 
woman and child. _Dixon’s popularity also 
extends over into neighboring Ward 8, which 
with Wards 6 and 7 and Ward 4 of Cam- 
bridge, make up his senatorial district. This 
was demonstrated by the vote which he re- 
ceived in that ward two years ago when 
running for the democratic nomination 
against Daniel J. Kiley. It was the inroads 
that Dixon made into Martin Lomasney’s 
own bailiwick that enabled him to walk 
off with the nomination, Last year he was 
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not obliged to fight for the nomination 
which is equivalent to election in the dis- 
trict. 

In the senate of 1907 he served on the 
committees on fisheries and game, and cit- 
ies. This year he was placed on cities, coun- 
ties, and harbors and public lands. He has 
always been noted for his careful and con- 
scientious attendance to his duties, but this 
year, unfortunately, an extremely serious 
attack of illness kept him away from the 
senate for a large part of the session. Dix- 
on always votes as he thinks right, never 
heeding the requests or demands of any 
political boss. He had excellent legislative 
experience before entering the senate, hav- 
ing servd in the Boston common council for 
two years and in the board of aldermen for 
three. By occupation Sen. Dixon is a mas- 
ter mariner and many members of the legis- 
lature have enjoyed his hospitality aboard 
his fishing boat, ‘‘King Philip.” 


William O. Faxon. 


Sen. William O. Faxon of Stoughton re- 
tires from the general court this year with 
a record seldom achieved in four years’ ser- 
vice on Beacon hill. Elected to represent 
his native town in the lower branch in 
1905, he was appointed to the committee on 
public lighting, and took to that commit- 
tee such a capacity for accomplishment that 
upon his re-election for the session of 1906 
he was named as chairman of the commit- 
tee on water supply, which that year was 
called upon to decide several questions of 
great importance. In 1907 he was elected to 
the upper branch, and was re-appointed 
to his old committees on water supply and 
public lighting, and because of the difficult 
problems to be presented to the committee 
on railroads, he was appointed as its chair- 
man. In that position he improved his al- 
ready splendid record. The clamor for a 
cancellation of the lease of the Boston & 
Albany railroad to the New York Central, 
brought about largely by exaggerated condi- 
tions and at best a violation of a contract 
made by the state, was referred to his com- 


mittee and given extensive hearings, and 
the decision of the committee was 
easily sustained by both branches. The 


committee also had referred to it, 
in the closing days of the session, the situa- 
tion brought about by the announcement 
that a large block of stock in the Boston & 
Maine railroad had been purchased in the 
interest of the New Haven railroad; after 
lengthy hearings, the committee reported 
a bill, misnamed the Cole bill, which pro- 


vided an effective stay on the attempted 
merger for one year, so that the legislature 
of the present year should have ample time 
to thoroughly investigate the question and 
recommend such legislation as would pro- 
tect the interests of the commonwealth. 
This the committee of this year did, and Sen. 
Faxon succeeded in getting the bill through 
the senate, but in the lower branch the ac- 
tivity of the anti-merger league had so af- 
fected the minds of otherwise sane legis- 


lators that they were unable to see how: 


well the commonwealth and its interests 
were protected. The only result of the anti- 
merger agitation, therefore, has been that 
the New Haven railroad company, at least 
a semi-domestic corporation, is prohibited 


holding the Boston & Maine stock, but it as has been shown by his course in the 


may sell it to any foreign corporation 
it may choose. The majesty of the law has 
of course been vindicated, but before the 
of the Boston & Maine will with little doubt 
law can be put into operation the control 
of the Boston & Maine wil with little doubt 
whose interest in Massachusetts is less than 
that of the New Haven. 

Sen. Faxon has been a member of the re- 
publican town committee for seven years, 
and his popularity there was well shown by 
the banquet given in his honor early in the 
spring, when townspeople and fellow-sena- 
tors were unable to say enough pleasant 
things about him. He is a Mason, Knight 
Templar, Odd Fellow and. president for eight 
years of the Norfolk club, and when Cong. 
Weeks of Newton lays down the toga the 
genial Stoughton doctor will be prepared to 
assume the duties of a member of the na- 
tional house. 


Charles D. B. Fisk. 

The city of Boston had no stauncher ad- 
vocate of its rights on Beacon Hill this 
year than the senator from the 5th Suffolk 
district, Charles D. B. Fisk of Brighton. 
Sen. Fisk strongly opposed all bills that 
would deprive Boston of any part of its 
income, claiming that the financial condition 
of the city would not admit of any experi- 
menting with theories or narrow-minded 
laws. AS a member of the committee on 
metropolitan affairs he opposed the sever- 
al bills presented by Mayor Hibbard seeking 


autocratic power for experimental purpose 
in municipal affairs and the wisdom of his 
course has been amply justified by recent 
events at city hall. 

Sen. Fisk was born in Hooksett, N. H., 
Feb. 17, 1850, and gained his first political 
experience as a member of the city council 
of Portland, Me., being president of that 
body in 1880. While a resident of the Pine 
Tree state Sen. Fisk numbered among his 
friends Hon. Thomas B. Reed and other 
leading republicans of the state. He takes 
pride in the fact that his grandfather, on 
his father’s side, was a member of the 
Missachusetts legislature from Maine in 
1812, Maine at that time being a part of 
this state. This same grandfather. was also 
a member of the first Maine legislature. Sen. 
Fisk has had a wide and varied experience, 
roughing in California and Nevada in his 
youthful days, and has tasted the sweets 
and bitterness of life. 

In 1881 Sen. Fisk moved to the Brighton 
district of Boston and has lived there ever 
since. He has always taken an active in- 
terest in local and political affairs, especial- 
ly in his own district. He served his ward 
in the house in 1905 and 1907, serving on 
the committees on parishes and religious so- 
cieties, and taxation in 1905, and on the 
committee on mercantile affairs in 1907. He 
served as clerk of the committee on taxation. 
As a member of the senate he has proven a 
valuable acquisition and not a single meas- 
ure which he advocated met with defeat. 
He held membership on three of the most 
important and busiest committees of the 
senate, metropolitan affairs, mercantile af- 
fairs and liquor law, serving as chairman of 
the latter committee. He is a man of strong 
convictions and quite liberal in his views 


senate. His business training and the 
reading of law for several years enables 
him to present his views in a clear, concise 
and logical way, carrying conviction of his 
sincerity of .purpose. : 

Sen. Fisk will be a candidate for re-elec- 
tion and his faithful services ought to in- 
sure him an even larger majority than he 
received last year. 


George J. Gallond. 


Sen. George J. Gallond came back to the 
legislature this year, equipped with his ex- 
perience of last year and with the countless 
friends he had made. Mr. Gallond is one 


of the few, very few, members of the legis- 
lature who shun notoriety of. any sort, even 
if it comes in the shape of appointments of 
distinction in the legislature. Pres. Chapple, 
however, did not believe this year in con- 
sidering a man’s natural modesty, for he ap- 
pointed Mr. Gallond as chairman of the com- 
mittee on public charitable institutions, 
chairman of the committee on engrossed 
bills, a member of the committee on roads 
and bridges and a member of the committee 
on towns. Few members of either branch of 
the legislature have been so honored. Two 
chairmanships, especially of such import- 
ant committees as engrossed bills and pub- 
lic charitable institutions do not often come 
to one individual. As chairman of the com- 
mittee on engrossed bills, it was Sen. Gal- 
lond’s duty to sunervise the engrossment 
of the several hundred bills which were 
passed by the upper branch. The accuracy 
with which the work of this year’s commit- 
tee on engrossed bills carried out their work 
has been a subject of congratulatory com- 
ment all during the session just ended. For 
this great credit is due to Sen. Gallond. His 
committee on public charitable institutions 
had before it a veritable mountain of im- 
portant matters. All of the bills for appro- 
priations for the various state institutions 
had to be considered and passed upon, and 
the thousand and one complaints, reeommen- 
dations and petty grievances of trustees, offi- 
cers, inmates of these institutions had to be 
considered as well as those of the count- 
less persons throughout the state who think 
that the institution of the commonwealth 
cannot .be properly conducted unless their 
suggestions are followed. Hearings had to 
be given on all of these matters, yet the 
business of the committee was dispatched 
with remarkable celerity. The committee on 
roads and bridges also considered several 
weighty problems and in all of them Sen. 
Gallond figured prominently. The same was 
the case with the committee on towns. 

Sen. Gallond was born at Petersham, Oct. 
28, 1852. He is a graduate of Amherst schools 
and a merchant. His home is in Amherst. 
He represents the Franklin-Hampshire dis- 
trict in the upper branch of the legislature. 
In social life he is affiliated with the Ma- 
sons, also treasurer for the past eleven years 
of the Amherst club. 


George H. Garfield. 

Although Hon. George H. Garfield of 
Brockton retired from the legislative branch 
of the state government at the close of 
the session of 1908, his familiar figure will 
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not be missed from the state house, Gov. 
Guild soon after prorogation appointing him 
a@ member *of the commission on fisheries 
and game for a term of five years. 

Sen. Garfield served, in all 11 years at 
the state house in both branches, and nine 
The sena- 
tor’s first appearance in the ‘halls of legis- 
lation was in 1892 when he was a member 
of the lower branch. He’served also in the 
following year. He devoted himself to priv- 
ate business then for seven years and in 
the fall of 1899 was re-elected to the lower 
branch from Brockton. He served in the 


houses of 1900, ’01, *02, ’03, 704. He was elect- ., 


ed. to the senate of 1905 and/ has been a 
member of the upper branch ever since. 
If there is such a thing as an all-round 


7 : 
legislator, then Sen. Garfield is such. Few 


men have had the broad legislative training 
that he has had, a training that fitted him 
completely to cope with practically any kind 
of a problem that might be submitted for 
solution at the state house. A glance at his 
committee assignments will indicate some- 
thing of the breadth of experience. During 
his service as a member of the lower branch 
he served on the committees on rapid tran- 
sit, in his first years, he was chairman of 
elections, chairman of water supply, was on 
the public service and rules committees, was 
a member of the special recess committee to 
adjust the salaries of state and county offi- 
cials, and was on the special congressional 
redistricting committee. 

During his service in the senate he has 
served on rules, on counties, has been chair- 
man of water supply, and has served on 
public charitable institutions. He has been 
a member of the taxation committee this 
year and last year and was a member of 
the special committee which sat to discuss 
the financial workings of the state last sum- 
mer. 

He has made himself expert in matters of 
taxation, has investigated closely questions 
affecting public water supplies and has gone 
into the workings of the public institutions 
with greatest care. As a member of the 
committee on rules he has kept in close 
touch with every legislative movement. 

Such a man is, of course, invaluable on 
Beacon hill, and men of such calibre bespeak 
careful and intelligent legislating. It has 
taken time to master these various sub- 
jects, of course, and the Plymouth senator 
has given the time. He has also developed 
greatly as a public speaker and can submit 
to the senate a very clear, direct argument 
on almost any subject that presents itself. 

Sen. Garfield is a business mam He has 
been for years in the grocery and provi- 
sion business, and yet on more than one oc- 
casion he has propounded better law than 
the lawyers of the body and is almost as 
quick as any of them to detect unconstitu- 
tionality or any of the other defects or 
flaws in pending measures. ° 

Sen. Garfield is earnest, a hard worker and 
is persuasive and convincing. He has an 
easy and agreeable manner, and an even 
temper that is rarely ruffied. He has never 
forced himself into the limelight much, but 
has been suggested at times for the presi- 
dency of the branch, a suggestion that he 
himself was the first to frown upon. 


If he starts out on any campaign for 
higher honors he will go into it extremely 
well equipped for the fray. 

Sen. Garfield was born in Dennis in 1858 
and was educated in the public schools. 

He has taken deep interest in republi- 
can party matters and, in fact, is one of 
the strategists. He was a member of the 
state committee from 1897 to 1904. 


James W. Grimes. 


One of the most difficult posts at the state 
house during the past few years has been 
the chairmanship of the committee on street 
railways. Because of the times and the needs 
of the railways on one side and the de- 
mands of the public in certain sections on 
the other, it was essential that this commit- 
tee be headed by one whose thorough ac- 
quaintance with the transportation question 
in the commonwealth fitted him to direct its 
work. The street railway situation, as plain- 
ly shown from the reports of the railroad 
commission, was little short of alarming. On 
the other hand people, instead of recogniz- 
ing this situation as it existed, were de- 
manding extended facilities, even smaller 
fares, and opposing any relief. Sen. James 
W. Grimes of Reading, representing the 7th 
Middlesex district, was the right man in the 
right place and at the right time. While 
certain pieces of important legislation af- 
tecting railways have been passed there is 
much commendation and comparatively lit- 
le adverse criticism. The legislature has 
not, perhaps, gone as far as Sen. Grimes 
believes it should have gone, but it at least 
has taken no backward step, and much of 
the credit goes to him. 

Sen. Grimes is not only progressive, but 


he is aggressive. He received his baptism 
of fire some years ago in the famous ex- 
press controversy, and it was then that his 
fighting qualities were proven. He served 
in the lower branch in 1897, ’98, ’99. He 
made a special study of roads and highways 
and was chairman of the roads and bridges 
committee. He also served on probate and 
insolvency, now legal affairs, on constitu- 
tional amendments and on printing. Some of 
the ‘‘good roads’ enthusiasts of the state 
are willing to give Sen. Grimes much of 
the credit for the reforms inaugurated and 
carried on in that direction. 

He was out of the legislature for seven 
years. His turn for the senate finally came 
and he was elected in the fall of 1906 and 
served as a member of the upper branch 
last year and this year. He was chairman 
of street railways last year and succeeded 
against tremendous opposition on getting 
the joint use of tracks bill through the sen- 
ate. The opposition prevailed in the lower 
branch. He played an important part in get- 
ting through the shoe machinery bill and 
was generally successful all along the line. 

This year he has served on legal affairs 
and towns, and, of course, again headed the 
street railways committee. Among the 
important measures fathered by him was the 
bill for the unification of the Boston ele- 
vated and the West End street railways. 


This became law and the wisdom of this con-" 


solidation is already apparent. 
Sen. Grimes is a New Hampshire boy. He 
was born in Hillsboro in that state about 


42 years ago. He was educated at Philips 
(Andover) academy and studied law at the 
Boston. university school. He is prominent 
in social, professional and political circles. 
He has done excellent work for his dis- 
trict, and this is a district not easy to satis- 
fy. It is the 7th Middlesex which, in the 
reorganizing process, absorbed. a portion of 
the old shoe-string district of Essex. Thus 
Sen. Grimes has in his Middlesex district 
one ward of the city of Lynn. 

The senator is a forceful, direct speaker 
and has made many effective arguments on 
the floor of the senate. His address is at- 
tractive. He has played one of the import- 
ant “speaking’’ parts in the senate and has 
always been on hand for the roll-call, will- 
ing to record himself on everything. 


Alfred S. Hall. 


The Chelsea fire placed almost innumer- 
able additional duties upon Sen. Alfred S. 
Hall of Revere, who as chairman of the 
committee on metropolitan affairs was al- 
ready carrying more burdens than fall to 
the lot of the average senator. Coming 
as it did in the very midst of the discis- 
sion of several of the important matters 
referred ‘to his committee, it would have 
completely swamped a less able man, but 
with characteristic determination. He set 
to work to find out what his- constituents 
desired and proceeded to get it for them. 
He assisted in drafting a bill providing for 
a board of control, to serve until 1913, when 
the voters of the city will be given an op- 
portunity to say whether the commission 


_ shall continue in power. This bill met prac- 


tically unanimous approval among the peo- 
ple of Chelsea, as was shown at the public 
hearing when only four persons opposed the 
ideas of Sen. Hall. 

His committee also had to deal with the 
several bills presented by Mayor Hibbard 
of Boston, and in every instance the sena- 
tor’s attitude on these measures was sus- 
tained by both senate and house. In addi- 
tion to being chairman of the committee 
on metropolitan affairs he was a member 
of the committee on towns and of the com- 
mittee on liquor law and again it is found 
that both branches have sustained every 
recommendation of the committee. 

_Sen. Hall is a member of the Massachu- 
setts republican club, a Knight Templar, 
Odd Fellow, a director of the Chelsea Trust 
company, and a trustee of the Chelsea Sav- 
ings bank. Under the system of rotation 
operative in practically all of the Suffolk 


county senatorial districts, it is probable 
that someone else will this year be chosen 
to occupy the seat which Sen. Hall has 
filled for two years. ‘Whoever next year’s 
member may be, he will find it necessary 
to cut out a pretty fast pace if he lives up 
to the splendid record made by his predeces- 
sor. : 


Dennis E. Halley. 


Sen. Dennis BE. Halley of Lawrence has 
been one of the hardest working members 
of the upper branch, although as a member 
of the minority party he has not been given 
much opportunity to show his talents. Rep- 
resenting the normal minority in his dis- 
trict, he has nevertheless at all times voted 
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for the best interests of that district, and 
has made several fights upon the floor in its 
behalf. Notable among these was _ his 
achievement in putting through the resolve 
authorizing the state board of health to in- 
vestigate the sanitary condition of the Mer- 
rimack river and its tributaries. Sen. Hal- 
ley als» put up a good fight for the bill re- 
quiring the Essex company to construct a 
safeguard above its dam at Lawrence. 

As a member of the committee on public 
lighting he found ample opportunity for 
-work, and made a determined effort to over- 
throw the report of that committee in favor 
of the bill to allow gas and electric light 
companies to issue additional capital stocix 
to any amount authorized by the gas and 
electric light commission. This . legisla- 
tion was originally petitioned for by the 
lighting company in the senator’s home city, 
but other companies of the state recognized 
it as. good legislation and a general bill was 
reported, which passed the senate after a 
bitter contest, practically by a party vote. 

Previous to his election to the senate Mr. 
Halley was a member of the house for two 
years in 1892 and 1893, serving on the com- 
mittees on liquor and _ printing. He has 
also had two years’ 
mon council of his 


experience in the com- 
city. 


home He is a 


printer and reporter, and at the same time 
earries on an extensive cigar business, 


Joseph H. Hibbard. 


Sen. Joseph H. Hibbard of Lowell, this 
year served his first term in the upper 
branch, defeating a democratic predecessor 
for re-election in a close contest. He 
served as a member of the house in 1905 
and 1906, where he was placed on the 
committees on prisons and mercantile af- 
fairs, but on his election to the senate 
Pres. Chapple decided to place him at the 
head of the committee on roads and bridges, 
at the same time giving him membership 
on the committees on insurance and prisons. 

As chairman of the committee on roads 
and bridges, Sen. Hibbard played no small 
part in putting through the revision and 
codification of the laws relating to auto- 
mobiles. Up to now it has been necessary 
for the ordinary judge to continue automo- 
bile cases for at least a week in order that 
all phases of the law might be looked up, 
but with the recodification bill reported by 
Sen. Hibbard enacted into law the difficul- 
ties of complying with tne motoring laws 
have been greatly simplified. He also had 
charge-of the bill authorizing the select- 
men of Nantucket to exclude automobiles 
from that town during the summer months. 

Sen. Hibbard is one of the few republi- 
cans in the upper branch who has followed 
an independent course throughout the year. 
Tlis record on labor measures is entirely in 
accord with the views of the labor leaders 
of his district, as in most cases he has voted 
with the democratic minority. He made a 
strenuous fight against the passage of the 
resolve authorizing the state board of heatlh 
to make an investigation of the sanitary 
condition of the Merrimack river. Sen. 


Hibbard made a strong plea for the Butler 


Ames interurban railway bill stating that 
the city of Lowell was a unit for the con- 
struction of this road and that there was 
no doubt that if the people had a chance 


they’ would vote overwhelmingly for it. The 
senate however, like the house, accepted 
the “‘leave to withdraw’’ report of the com- 
mittee on street railways. 

The senator is a leading musician in his 
home city, being the director and manager 
of the finest orchestra in Lowell. He is also 


one of the proprietors of one of the most 
successful and uniague businesses of the 
state, that of wholesale manufacturing of 
the succulent Saratoga chin. He is also an 
Odd Fellow, an Elk, a Ked Man, and a mem- 
ber of the Foresters of America, 


Charles F. Jenney. 


The legislative session which has just 
ended has been an important one for Hon. 
Charles F. Jenney of Hyde Park, represent- 
ing the 1st Norfolk district. The controver: 


ig 
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sies of the year have brought him again to 


the front and he closes his second year of 
service with added prestige -as lawyer and 


legislator. More than that, or 
flecting the sum 
leaves with his name mentioned in 
tion with the presidency of the 
branch. So he is a very important senator 
to discuss, and just at this time. He was 
sent to the upnper branch last year by the 
people of his district almost by common 
consent, and returned this year under prac- 
tically the same conditions of sentiment. Be- 
fore he came to the upper branch he had 
made a name for himself as a lawyer. He 
had been interested somewhat in things po- 
litical and had served one year aS a mem- 
ber of the lower branch, but that was back 
in 1886. Enough of him was known to war- 
rant his friends in predicting that he would 
prove one of the strongest members of the 
senate. The prediction was verified. 

In his first year as a senator he served 
on the judiciary committee, which had such 


perhaps re- 


connec- 


total of his prestige, he 


upper 


stirring issues as shoe machinery and buck- 
et-shop legislation, he was chairman of the 
committee on constitutional amendments, 
and his friends were particularly surprised 
when Pres. Chapple named him as chair- 
man of the committee on liquor law. It 
was assumed, and quite naturally, that work 
on this last named committee would be 
about as uncongenial to him as possible. But 
it was an imnortant year on liquor matters, - 
important in many respects, and there was 
needed for chairman a man of tact and emi- 
nent fairness. Sen. Jenney filled the bill. 

This year, besides serving on constitution- 
al amendments and education, he was chair- 
man of the committee on the judiciary, ‘and 
was one of the leaders of the upper branch 
if the branch, as a whole, would admit it 
had any leaders. Certainly the Norfolk 
senator vrevailed in the imyortant contests 
of the vear and not a few republican sena- 
tors withheld their judgments and opinions 
till he had spoken. He rendered his most 
important service as chairman of the judi- 
ciary committee in connection with the vari- 
ous so-called labor bills. There was a labor- 
fest nlanned that would have turned the 
commonwealth almost upside down. It was 
men like Jenney, and in the senate particu- 
larly, who saved the state from the contor- 
tion. The picketing, injunction, anti-discrim- 
ination and state regulation measures were 
defeated in the upper branch and the Nor- 
folk senator is entitled to no little credit. 
On the other big matters of the year the 
senator was pre-eminently safe and sound. 
No one was quicker to ‘‘catch-on’’ to poli- 
tical side-plays than Sen. Jenney and his at- 
titude on the railroad control bill and 
measures of like interest and importance 
proved his judgment and good sense. 

Sen. Jenney was born in Middleboro in 
1860 and 23 years. later was graduated from 
the Boston university school of law. He 
has been for some years identified with the 
town of Hyde Park, where he lives, and has 
held various offices of trust there. 

He has given freely of his time to the 
service of the commonwealth, notwithstand- 
ing an important law practice. Whether 
he returns and becomes president of the. up- 
per branch, it is only fair to say that the 
commonwealth cannot have too many of 
such Jenneys in her law-making branches. 


J. Lovell Johnson, 
Having served the allotted two years in 
the state senate Hon, J. Lovell Johnson, who 
has represented the 8rd Worcester district 


in the upper. branch. Sen. Johnson 
was the youngest man in the upper 
branch and has proven a most ef- 


fective legislator not only for his own dis- 
trict, for which he has secured legislation 
of greatest benefit, but for the common- 
wealth at large. Notwithstanding the im- 
portant business interests which he has been 


looking after, he still found time to set the 
example to other captains of industry by 
devoting a fair share of his time to the pub- 
lie welfare. 

During the two years he has been sena- 
tor, Sen. Johnson has given an interesting 
object lesson on independent thinking and 
voting. In other words, he has proceeded on 


his own judgment without dictation from — 3 
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any so-called interests, business or political. 
And yet he has done nothing that did not 
tend to conserve the business interests of 
the state and to advance those of the re- 
publican party. He has differed at times 
with his colleagues,’*notably in the matter 
of permitting savings banks to invest in 
telephone bonds, and he has voted as he 
thought. And men like this independence 
and admire it. 

Sen. Johnson was bound by no promises 
or pledges when he came to the senate last 
year. As a matter of fact he was not the 
pre-arranged candidate of the convention 
which nominated him at that time. The 
convention was practically tied-un over oth- 
er candidates and the good sense of the del- 
egates finally suggested the nomination of 
a man outside the breastworks and not con- 
cerned in the petty bickerings. So they 
sought out J. Lovell Johnson and he became 
a member of the senate of 1907 and was re- 
turned this year. 

It is to be regretted that the senate must 
lose him. The governor’s council, to which 
he aspires and will undoubtedly be elected, 
while it will make fewer demands upon his 
time, will give to him a field for the dis- 
play of much of the activity which ‘the has 
shown as a member of the senate for the 
past two years. As a member of the firm of 
the Iver Johnson’s Arms and Cycle works, a 
large and growing institution, the young 
senator must have his hands full. 

Last year he was chairman of the public 
lighting committee, which had important 
matters before it, and served on the commit- 
tees on cities and banks and banking. This 
year he was retained on the banking com- 
mittee, because he was needed there, was 
given a place in the president’s cabinet, as 
the rules committee is called, was placed 
at the head of the committee on federal re- 
lations, when it was evident that a hundred 
cranks were preparing to memorialize con- 
gress to death, and was made a member of 
the committee on constitutional amend- 
ments. 

While he had no legislative training be- 
fore coming to the state house last year, Sen. 
Johnson was entirely acquainted with the 
workings of governmental bodies, for he had 
served for three years as a member of the 
Fitchburg board of aldermen, and has been 
president of that body for two years. His 
experience there served him well at 
the state house, for Sen. John- 
son was easily one of the best of the com- 
mittee-chairmen on Beacon hill and his con- 
duct of an important hearing, when there 
was interest and earnestness on both sides, 
left little, if anything, to be desired. His 
fairness in debate won him many friends 
and when the session closed he was easily 
one of the most popular of the upper- 
branchmen, popular with not only his equals, 
but with those filling the humbler places in 
the official life at the state house. 


Eben S. S. Keith. 


Hon. Eben S. S. Keith of the Cape dis- 
interesting 


trict has completed two years 


as a member of the senate, and he can com- 
plete as many more, apparently, as he cares 
to, as far as his district is concerned. Such 
a district holds a wise constituency. When 
he came to the senate last year Sen. Keith 


had had no previous legislative training, the 


defect fatal in the estimation of some men. 
But the state senate hadn’t a keener or 
sounder member last year than Sen. Keith 
proved himself to be before the session had 


._ been three weeks under way. He developed 


rapidly and at the close of the session of 
1907 certainly showed no trace of any lack 
of tegislative experience. This year again 
he has been one of the strong men of the 
upper branch and his record will stand any 
kind of a test that the most discriminating 
constituency could propose. The Cape had 
become accustomed to sending men to the 
senate only after prolonged and bitter con- 
troveries which affected subsequently the 
yery service and work of the senator sent. 
The Cape woke up last year to a realiza- 
tion that it had been playing a losing game 
and that the controversial spirit had handi- 
capped even some of the admittedly good 
men who had represented her in the upper 
branch. So Sen. Keith arrived without hav- 
ing had a contest, which he certainly would 
not have made for the place, and with the 
good-will of all concerned. This was an 
excellent move not only from a business but 
from a political standpoint as well. 

The modest, dignified yet alert young man 
from the Cane made friends directly on his 
arrival, He represented more than a sena- 
torial district. He represented also the car- 
building institution at Sagamore, the larg- 
est industry in southeastern Massachusetts, 
the conduct of which had devolved on him 
through the death of his distinguished fa- 
ther, Hon. Isaac N. Keith, who had been 
much of a “first citizen’? in his day. Sen. 
Keith was placed on the important ways and 
means committee, for which his business 
judgment and experience so well fitted him, 
he was also placed on the committee on elec- 
tion laws and was made chairman of the 
committee on counties. The Cane senator 
did all his work conscientiously and well. 
This year he was retained, for many rea- 
sons, at the head of the committee on coun- 
ties, was kept on the ways and means com- 
mittee, and was also made a member of the 
public health committee. It can readily be 
understcod that these assignments left him 
comparatively little time for car-building 
and practically none for play. The senator 
took his work seriouly enough, but never 
took himself too seriously, a common fault 
with statesmen. He maintained the dignity 
of his office at all times, but knew how to 
unbend and cast aside the senatorial re- 
serve and become again the ‘‘good fellow’”’ 
when the hour permitted. 

Sen. Keith has developed as a legislator. 
With his progressive nature and powers of 
observation he could not stand still. Today 
his loss to the senate would be a distinct 
one and, if he can snare the time from his 
business, we should rather construe it his 
duty to remain in the senate unless that 
same duty should call him to higher honors. 

At all events it has been good for the 
state to have had the benefit of his com- 
mon-sense. He can diagnose: a _ situation 
with remarkable accuracy and his_ state- 
ments to the senate have been lucid, to the 
point, and convincing. With this special 
fitness and ability and honesty of purpose. 
added, the Cape has given us in Hben S§&. S. 
Keith, a sound legislator. And the Cape has 
profited, as a reference to the various Cape 
improvement measures and the preservation 
of her fisheries will quickly show. 


Frank J. Linehan. 


With the prorogation of the great and gen- 
eral court of 1908 Frank J. Linehan of the 
6th Suffolk district laid down his senatorial 
toga, for what new political honors had not 
then been determined. But in whatever 
branch of the city’s, state’s or nation’s gov- 
ernment he may next see service, one thing 
is certain, and that is that he will faithfully 
represent the views of his constituency. All 
the world may or may not love a lover, but 
it is a certainty that all South Boston does 
love a fighter and that probably explains 
why the Peninsula district has continued Sen. 
Linehan in public life for nine consecutive 
years and apparently is willing to keep him 
in office so far as lies within its power. South 
Boston never keeps a man in office because 
he happens to want to stay in office but 
quickly retires him if he does not stand for 
what his people stand for. Frank Linehan 
started holding office by going to the com- 
mon council for three years and then came 
up on Beacon hill for two years, serving on 
the committees on public service and drain- 
age in 1903-04. In 1905 and 1906 he served in 
the Boston board of aldermen. In 1907 he 
came back to the state house, serving 


’ 


in the upper branch, and again came back 
to the senate this year. In 1907 he served 
on the committees on drainage and mercan- 
tile affairs and this year had the same two- 
committees with libraries added. And speak- 
ing of libraries Sen. Linehan is one of the 


best read men in public life in Massachusetts 
today. His learned dissertations on “sub- 
jects. of ancient and mediaeval history, by 
way of illustrating. points which he wished to 
make, have.been a revelation to his col- 
leagues of the senate and have given some 
of them a new idea of what South Boston 
can produce. 

All matters relating to labor and corpora- 
tions have received the close attention of 
Sen. Linehan during his two years’ service 
in the upper branch, as indeed they have 
during all his public life. He believes that 
public service corporations should pay for the 
great privileges which they receive and dur- 
ing the session just closed made a determined 
but unsuccessful fight to amend the act in- 
corporating the French King Rapids Powe1 
company so that the company would be 
obliged to pay to the state annually a per- 
centage of its earnings in return for .the 
privilege of taking power from the Connecti- 
cut river. He has a rasping, long distance 
voice that was heard at its best when he 
was telling what he knew about his friend 
Seavey, sheriff of Suffolk, and that eminent 
band of political purists, the Boston finance 
commission. On the railroad control bill dur- 
ing the closing days Sen. Linehan did a La 
Follette stunt, talking hour after hour for 
several days, against the bill reported by the 
railroad committee. 

Sen. Linehan did not often find the majority 
of the,senate in agreement with him, his 
own party having but nine representatives 
in the upper branch, but there was never 
a member he served with but who gave him 
credit for honesty of purpose and a sincere 
desire to better the condition of the work- 
ing people. 


Daniel D. Mahoney. 


Hon. Daniel D. Mahoney of Chicopee is 
big, broad and jovial, a senator of the rugged 
type. For three years he has represented the 
2d Hampden district so faithfully that he has 
come to be looked upon as one of the demo- 
eratic fixtures of the senate. Sen. Mahoney 
claims England as his birthplace, but has 
been so long an American that one would 
never imagine he came from there, His 
fellow citizens early showed their confi- 
dence in him by electing him an alderman 
for three successive years. In 1905 he was 
chosen a senator and is likely to be returned 
next November. 

Sen. “Dan’s” long suit is labor. He has 
served on the committee on labor; on agri- 
culture; on prisons; on railroads and in the 
summer of 1906 was selected as a member of 
the recess committee on Sunday laws. No 
labor measure has come to the senate that 
has not found in Sen. Mahoney a staunch 
and sturdy advocate. On the overtime bill, 
the anti-injunction bill and the 54-hour bill, 
the senator put in his hardest work. AS a 
member of the committee on railroads he 
showed his independence by declining to vote 
on a measure affecting the ‘‘merger’’ because 
he believed that he had no right to indicate 
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in advance of the report of his committee. 
Again when the “Railroad Control’’ bill came 
up for a reading in the senate and his as- 
sociates were pushing for delay which Sen. 
Dan thought needless, he sturdily stood up 
against them all to urge that the bill should 
take one reading and then be debated on the 
next stage and refused to ‘‘filibuster.’’ Sen. 
Mahoney has ever shown the courage of his 


convictions, and, in that spirit, he signed the 
report with his associates because the bill 
which it recommended would relieve the two 
great corporations of an embarrassing sit- 
uation for two years, by which time the com- 
plexity of existing conditions might be 
cleared and the legislature be better able to 
act. Sen. Mahoney pushed the Holyoke and 
Westfield railroad lease bill so that there was 
no unnecessary delay. Sen. Dan’s inherent 
good nature makes him popular with every- 
body and he never has any trouble in hold- 
ing the ear of the senate. His committees 
this session were labor, public health and 
railroads. 


J. McEttrick. 


Michael 
Michael J. McEttrick of Boston, has a 
striking personality all his own. One may 


never mistake him, Sen. McEttrick has had 
a unique career politically. He began on the 
hill as a member of the house, twenty-three 
years ago. He served continuously. seven 
years, and in 1892 had one year in the sen- 
ate. When the big fight in the old 10th 
congressional district came he launched into 
it as an independent democrat and won 


out, going to congress in 1893 and ’94 and 
795. For the next eleven years he was ne- 
gaged in his profession as a civil engineer, 
but in 1906 he appeared again in the house 
and served for two years, ’06 and ’07. Last 
fall when Sen. ‘Tom’ Curley came up for 
re-election, McEttrick boldly took the field 


against him. The republican candidate with- 
drew in his favor and McEttrick indorsed 
by democrats and republicans, once more 
found victory perched upon his banner. He 
took his seat for the second time in the up- 
per chamber, last January, representing, as 
he has said, no party but the true Ameri- 
can citizen of all parties. 

In his long service Sen. McEttrick has 
worked on the committees on labor of which 
he was once chairman, on education in 
which he has ever shown the deepest -inter- 
est, on elections, on constitutional amend- 
ments, on woman suffrage, on the special 
committee on child labor, and on ways and 
means. Last year he introduced into the 
house near the close of the session an order 
intended to procure an equalization of salaries 
throughout the state house and for the reor- 
ganization of some of the state institutions in 
which he believed that wrongs existed. Upon 
his order was framed the order for the 
committee to sit during recess. Sen. McHKt- 
trick as the sponsor of the idea naturally 
found place on that committee and was 
able to go through the institutions as an in- 
vestigator. The result of it was his most 
earnest work of this session to secure re- 
forms in the administration of corporal pun- 
ishment especially in the Lyman school for 
boys. In this the failed but the effect of his 
agitation will tend to ameliorate the con- 
dition of the boys as regards extreme disci- 
pline.' His movement for equalization of 
salaries is already bearing fruit in some in- 
creases. Sen. McBHttrick’s grand idea this 
session was the introduction of a bill to es- 
tablish an industrial college. Both branches 
went so far as to enact a resolve instructing 
the commission on industrial education to 
investigate and report upon the advisability 
of establishing one or more industrial col- 
leges. 

Sen. McEttrick has served this session on 
the committees on federal relations, prisons 
and ways and means. He has been promi- 
nent in the debates, always in favor of nomi- 
nation of United States senators by direct 
vote; for every labor measure that has come 
before the senate. 

He was born in Boston in 1848 and educated 


_ in its schools. 


John J. Mitchell. 


A senator of thoughtful mien is the Hon. 
John J. Mitchell of Marlboro, who requires 
no stronger evidence of his worth than that 
he has been returned to the senate for two 


consecutive terms by a district which is 
nominally republican by 2500 majority. Sen. 
Mitchell’s manner impresses one, and be- 
cause of his expressed earnestness of convic- 
tion his fellow senators are always ready to 
listen.: Mitchell was born in Marlboro 35 
years ago. He is a member of the Middlesex 
bar from the Boston university law school, 
and began his journey to fame as a reporter. 

His first legislative experience was in the 
house in 1903 and he served four years in 
the lower branch, graduating naturally into 
the senate in 1907. His committees were fed- 
eral relations, parishes and water supply last 
year, and this session, legal affairs, public 
Service and senate rules. Sen. Mitchell’s 
strongest fight has been of course in the 
debate on the Railroad Control bill, for 
which he offered an amendment which the 


‘ 


senate once adopted by a vote of 19 to 16 
and later rejected. Had it been adopted it 
would have prevented any abridging or re- 
striction of the proceedings by the court 
against the New Haven road, or the stock 
which that company: holds in the Boston & 
‘Maine. 

In debate he is a forceful speaker of ready 
resource. He especially took charge of the 
resolves for the direct nomination and elec- 
tion of United States senators by popular 
vote. On the labor measures Sen. Mitchell 
has ever been for the interest of the work- 
ing man and for organized labor. He worked 
hard for the ‘54 hour bill’? and when he real- 
ized that the majority in the senate were 
agreed to a compromise of 56 hours Mitchell 
opposed it and moved an amendment to make 
it 55 hours. On the anti-injunction bill he 
was strongly for the measure and eloquently 
appealed to his fellow senators to act justly 
toward the workingman. So with the peace- 
ful picketting bill; the child labor bill and 
the employers liability bill. His six years 
legislative experience has given him an ex- 
tended acquaintance with a wide variety of 
matters, his eary tuition in the thouse hav- 
ing been upon election laws; on street rail- 
ways, and on metropolitan affairs where he 
took a deep interest in the park, water and 
sewage measures for the metropolitan dis- 
trict, especially in the bill to provide for 
the use of water meters. His even balance 
has rendered him a valuable man on the 
democratic side of the chamber, and he 
will be missed by his party on the hill next 
year. As the democratic nominee for con- 
gress in the 4th district he is sure to re- 
ceive hundreds of votes from republicans of 
the laboring classes. , 


George F. Monahan. 


George F. Monahan, senator from the Sec- 
ond Suffolk district, has not wearied his fel- 
low-members with long speeches in this, 
and perhaps 


his first last session. About 


the extent of his remarks has been to rise 
at the close of every roll-call and demand: 
“Mr. President, I desire to be recorded,”’ 
which desire has always been accorded him. 
The rest of the time Sen. Monahan has been 
very busy trying to looking like an M. C., 
for Charlestown’s senator is ambitious. If 
he had not been he wouldn’t be senator. — 
He has the ninth district already well pla- 
carded for his own candidacy for congress 
to succeed Jack Keliher. But Keliher hasn’t 
yet abdicated and the chances are that he 
won’t have to. Monahan’ has one trait 
which a Charlestown Filipino must have to 
get anywhere and that is persistence. It 
was only by keeping everlastingly at it that 
Monahan got into the senate. He had tried 
the board of aldermen and failed and he had 
tried the senate and been beaten. But he 
read of how Big Tim Sullivan made him- 
self strong in New York by holding outings 
which gave the women and ‘children of his 
constituency a chance to get away from the 
city’s heat. He tried it and picnicked his 
way into the senate. . 

Sen. Monahan was born in Boston, Jan. 
20, 1867, and has been at various times in 
the liquor, real estate and insurance busi- 
ness. He is a member of the Ward 5 dem- 
ocratic club and of the ward committee. 
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Harry P. Morse. 


Whether Sen. Harry P. Morse of: Haverhill 
is to be Mayor Woods’ successor or not, there 
will be genuine regret when he doffs the 
toga. He has been one of the pillars of the 
senate upon whom the president could al- 
ways rely; leaving no doubt by the strength 
of his tone upon which side of a question he 
stands on a close division. 

Sen. Morse is a favorite son of Bradford 
where he was born in 1854. He was educated 
in the public schools and was selectman and 
overseer of the poor for five years. Haver- 
hill made him an alderman in 1901 and ’02 
and in the latter year he was president of 
the board. The ‘‘Queen City’”’ of the Merri- 
mac sent him to the house in 1904, ’05, ’06, 
and there one of his first duties was on the 
committee on the relation between employ- 
ers and employes, for which he was well 
equipped. He was clerk on banks and bank- 
ing, on railroads and clerk of taxation. In 
1906 ‘he was promoted to the senate where he 
was sent to the committee on cities, again 
to railroads, and made chairman of roads 
and bridges. This year Sen. Morse was 
named as chairman of cities. 


It may be truly said that not in recent 


years has the chairman of that committee 
had so many serious. propositions put up to 
him. In the first place no sooner did his 
own city find that its senator was chairman 
than its reformers and its mayor began pil- 
ing on him an avalanche of Haverhill bills. 
But Sen. Morse knew his people and handled 
them deftly, giving Haverhill its fair share, 
but no more. In nothing more strongly did 
the senator’s fairness and honesty of pur- 
pose stand forth. The committee on cities 
had many perplexing questions before it. 
There was the bill for a uniform charter 
for all cities in the state; the New Bedford 
board of police bill, Mayor Hibbard’s bill for 
revision of the Boston charter; Haverhill, 
Gloucester and Lawrence wanted their char- 
ters radically changed, and then came the 
Chelsea commission and its request to bor- 
row $1,000,000. It took a clear head and 
steady hand to steer the committee but 
Sen. Morse accomplished it with satisfaction 
to himself and to the legislature if not always 
to the petitioners. In the debate on the 
“Railroad Control’ 
pendence came out strongly. 

Besides cities and railroads, Sen. Morse has 
had state house this year which reported the 
bill to oust the Gas and Electric Light com- 
mission from the state house; sounded the 
doom of the state house restaurant by de- 
creeing that it should be turned over. to Li- 
brarian Tillinghast with $30,000 to fit it for 
the book stacks of the library and put in the 
bill to change the grade of Beacon street and 
give the Bulfinch front a new approach. 


Arthur D. Norcross. 


Sen. Arthur D. Norcross is a typical New 
Englander, tall and virile, with a good fund 
of dry humor. He has finished his first year 
in the senate from the Worcester-Hampden 
district with credit to himself and the peo- 
ple whom he represents. There is good 
reason to believe that he will be returned 
another year. Sen. Norcross is smooth shav- 
en, but for an umbrageous moustache, and 
his wealth of white hair gives him a striking 
individuality among his fellow senators, 


bill Sen. Morse’s inde- 


He found in the chairmanship of the com- 
mittee on towns exactly his fit and to his 
thorough acquaintance with towns folk is 
largely due the good work done by this com- 
mittee. : 

Sen. Norcross represents beside the Wor- 
cester-Hampden district, the town of Mon- 
son where he was born, Nov. 7, 1848. He was 
graduated from the Monson academy and 
then from the Massachusetts Agricultural 
college in the class of ’71. He has been post- 
master for five years, member of the school 


committee, selectman eight years and water 
commissioner. Probably no man ever came 
to Beacon hill with a better all round equip- 
ment for a successful legislator. Sen. Nor- 
cross has always been a republican in his 
politics. He went to the house in 1904 and 
for three years saw service on the commit- 
tee on relations between the employers and 
employes, on prisons of which he was clerk, 
on labor and on public service. When his 
turn came he was elected to the senate and 
has been chairman of labor, chairman of 
towns, and on the committees on insurance 
and water supply, and has proved himsel? 
one of the most useful members of the upper 
chamber. As the head of the labor commit- 
tee, while not radical, he has shown him- 
self a true friend of the workingman. He 
took an active interest in the codification 
of the labor laws. In the milk standard, 
pure milk, and pasteurized milk contests 
there was no harder fighter than Sen. Nor- 
cross in the interest of the farmer and the 
milk producer, and no debater showed him- 
self better informed than he. The senator 
brought out strongly the issue between the 
Jersey cow and the Holstein. Beside these 
matters Sen. Norcross did his share in the 
successful enactment of insurance bills to 
prohibit discrimination in premiums other 
than for life companies, against the unlawful 
use of proxies at meetings of mutual compa- 
nies, as to the surrender of policies, and 
was in all the debates on the plate glass in- 
surance bills. On water supply he had his 
share on the bill for the sprinkling of streets 
by towns, and the protection. of sources of 
supply. 


Elmer Cc. Potter. 


As a conservative. Sen. Elmer C. Potter 
of the First Worcester district has made a 
record in the session just closed. Coming 
from the house after five years of active 
work, serving on many committees. Pres, 
Chapple chose him for chairman of consti- 
tutional amendments and placed him upon 
judiciary and on railroads for his first year 
in the senate. Sen. Potter has just reached 
his fortieth milestone. He was born in 
Framingham, Aug. 23, 1868, was educated in 
its public schools, and is a graduate of Dart- 
mouth. He is a practising attorney in Wor- 
ecester, and took his seat in the house in 
1903, from which he was promoted to the 
senate after a sharp contest in the primaries, 
one result of which has been the enactment 
of a bill to provide for the nomination of 
senator in his district by direct party vote, 
for which he was largely instrumental. 

Sen. Potter was a member of the recess 
committee on labor and was a sturdy advo- 
cate of the workingmen’s compensation act. 
He signed the majority report of the commit- 
tee which recommended the “Turtle” peace- 


ful picketing bill. He took an active part 
in putting through the codification, of the 
labor laws which was signed by the governor. 
The senator’s special bill this session provid- 
ed that all acts and resolves, now engrossed 
upon parchment should hereafter be printed, 
as a saving of time and in the interest of 
economy. It was Potter who introduced the 
amendment to the ‘Railroad Control’ bill, 
to prevent that measure becoming an ex- 
post facto law, and to cover the stock now 
held by railroad corporations in leased lines, 
which was adopted by a vote of two to one. 
Sen. Potter was a dissenter against the ma- 
jority of his committee on judiciary against 
the Essex county courthouse bill which would 
have added nearly a half million to the debt 
of that county. He took a pronounced stand 
on pasteurized milk and straightened out the 
tangle in which the senate found itself by 
his amendment as to ‘“‘pasteurized, heated, 
and super-heated milk.” He was a member 
of the committee on conference between the 
two branches gn’ the small loans bill. As the 
head of the committee on contstitutional 
amendments he opposed the resolutions to 
nominate United States senators by direct 
vote. His committee gave leave to withdraw 


on the initiative and referendum. He has 
been very active in his support for the rec- 
ommendations and bills reported by his com- 
mittee on judiciary, being one of the right 
bowers of Chairman Jeriney. 

Sen. Potter is slight of stature, with an 
earnest face. He is well read in the law 
and a ready debater. ' There is no reason to 
doubt that he will be returned to the senate. 


Clinton Q. Richmond, 


Hon. Clinton Q. Richmond, who has just 
completed his first session in the senate 
has made a host of friends by his affability, 
good nature and unfailing courtesy. The 
Senator from North Adams has put in a 
year of good work, principally with the 
committee on education. In him the state 
board of education of which he has been 
a member has found a staunch supporter. 
He has succeeded in maintaining the even 
balance between the old board and the new 
board, the commission on industrial educa- 
tion. In all things conservative he with- 
stood the effort to establish technical schools 
or industrial colleges for a three or four 
years’ course’ before the trade schools had 
been established. But the Senator had the 
satisfaction of seeing the bill for the pen- 
sioning of teachers signed and become law. 
Beside his chairmanship of education, Sen. 
Richmond has been an active worker on the 
committee on agriculture. In all the milk 
standard fighting, on the pasteurized milk, 
and pure milk bills Sen. Richmond has been 
found steadfastly contending against any 
proposition that would reduce the existing 
standard, although he compromised with 
his confreres on 12.25 solids and 3.25 fats. 
In addition to these committees the Senator 
has taken an active interest in the consoli- 
dation of the Berkshire and North Adams 
and Bennington street railways and was 
the author of the substitute bill to provide 
not only for this purchase of the franchise 


‘but for the extension of the latter’s lines. 


A scheme involving the expenditure of about 
$2,000,000. He was also a member of par- 
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ishes and religious societies, 
committées to keep him busy. 

Clinton @. Richmond is a New Yorker 
by birth, born in the .village of Hoosick, 
December 17, 1859. He was educated in the 
Drury High school of Amherst and was ac- 
tively engaged in stréet railway enterprises 
and in the hotel business in North Adams, 
until 1904. While this is his first session 


making four 


in the senate, eleven years ago he was a 
member of the house. He took his seat 
in the legislature for the first time in 1896 
and served two years, being then on the 
committee on libraries and house chairman 
of the committee on pubiic service. He is 
a consistent republican in politics and in 
all things the gentleman, and his decision 
not to return to the senate is regrettable. 


Herbert S. Riley. 


After three years in the lower branch Hon. 
Herbert S. Riley of Woburn was sent to 
the state house last year to represent the 
6th Middlesex district. in the upper branch. 
This was the new-made district in which 
Woburn was coupled on with Medford, 
Stoneham, Wakefield, Winchester and Arl- 
ington. During his term in the house Sen. 
Riley served on the committees on taxa- 
tion, metropolitan: affairs and constitutional 
amendments, and of the latter committee 
he was chairman. Last year Pres. Chapple 
made him a member of the judiciary and 
the insurance committees and placed him 
at the head of the joint committee on edu- 
cation. 

During the session just ended Sen. Riley 
was chairman of the committee on public 
lighting, chairman of bills in third reading, 
and a member of the judiciary committee. 


Throughout his legislative career the Mid- 
dlesex senator has been particularly pains- 
taking and exact. He was born in Woburn 
and has lived there all his life. On gradua- 
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ting from Tufts college in 1882 he took up 
teaching. He has therefore always been in- 
terested in matters educational and was very 
fittingly placed at the head of the education 
committee when he came to the senate last 
year. Later he gave up teaching, studied 
law and became a practicing attorney, and 
a successful one. 

Last year and this, his membership on the 
judiciary committee has kept him busy de- 
fending or opposing reports of his commit- 
tee. He has invariably steered to the con- 
servative course in legislation and such a 
man has been kept on his feet much of the 
time in these recent sessions. His princi- 
pal contests this year have concerned re- 
ports from his committee on public lighting, 
notably on thé bill relative to the capitaliza- 
tion of gas companies. 

The senator was strenuous in his opposi- 
tion to the railroad control bill, insisting 
particularly on the investigation by the rail- 
road commission into the financial condi- 
tion of the Boston & Maine and the New 
Haven. 

The Middlesex senator is something of a 
study in himself. He looks severe. Deter- 
ynination is written an his face. His voice, 
in debate, is severe. In the ordinary sense 
of the word he would not be called popular. 
If popularity were within a step, he im- 
presses one that he wouldn’t take the step. 
He is methodical, strong in his convictions, 
not easy to sway. 

But the. serious senator from Middlesex 
has the respect of his. colleagues. They 
know him rather as the careful, conscien- 
tious legislator, and one who gives much 
of his time to consideration of every legis- 
lative problem. He has insistently withstood 
the attacks of the advocates of legislation, 
nominally in the interests of labor, which 
would affect unfairly the commercial in- 
terests of the state. 

The senator is an independent thinker, 
and this independence has been reflected 
in his votes at times. 

Without ostentation or loud announce- 
ments, there was probably no more careful 
a party man in the chamber than Sen. Riley, 
but he followed rather his own idea of what 
was good for the republican party, when it 
came to a nolitical suggestion. For 14 years 
he was a member of the republican city com- 
mittee of Woburn, and for nine of those 
years was chairman. 

He must be classed as one of the strong 
debaters of the senate of 1908. — 


William R. Salter. 
Sen. William R. Salter of Lynn, in his 
second session in the senate, is completing 


a@ service of seven years’ in the legislature. 
A consistent friend of labor it has been his 
pride that he has voted against no labor 
mieasure that benefited the workingman 
since he first took his seat in the legisla- 
ture. This year he has been found steadily 
voting for every labor bill; for all eamend- 
ments to the 54-hour ill. This session 
he has been chairman of’ the committee 
on harbors and public lands and introduced 
the resolve for $10,000 for dredging in Lynn 
harbor. As it has been, the deep draft 
boats have been obliged to anchor off Na- 
hant or at Marblehead, five miles away 


overland and much farther by water. Act- 


ing Gov. -Draper signed that bill. More 
harbor improvement bills have been report- 
ed this session under Sen. Salter’s adminis- 
tration than ever before. He managed to 
divide up $110,000 in harbor bills. The 
senator although long of the Shoe city was 
born in WHastport, Me. He has been in 
the shoe business, a newspaperman, a trav- 
elling salesman, in insurance and finally in 
the house first in 1899, he sat continuously 
for three years, coming back in 1904 he 
sat two years and then won the nomination 
for the senate in 1906. He has had a wide 
experience on committees. This session be- 
side being chairman of harbors and lands 
he has been on election laws and on’ mer- 
cantile affairs. He obtained the peace- 
ful solution of the HEssex county  court- 
house bill by its reference to the next Gen- 
eral Court, and put forth his best efforts 
for the Essex county direct nomination 
bill. Sen. Salter is an enthusiastic yachts- 
man, has been deeply interested in the 
Massachusetts Naval Brigade and is promi- 
nent in the Knights of Pythias. 

There are several aspirants for his posi- 
tion in the senate, but his constituents are 
not committing themselves to others until 
they know what the senator intends to do 
this fall. 

A prominent Lynn man said the other day: 
“Mr. Salter is the only senator from this 
district that I can remember of with whom 
there has been no fault found. He has rep- 
resented the district in a magnificent man- 
ner and I think ‘that I represent the feelings 
of the citizens of Lynn when I say that his 
returning to’ the senate for another year 
rests with his acceptance. 


Winfield S. Schuster. 


Hon. Winfield S. Schuster, 
the 4th Worcester District, is one of the 
quiet but effective members of the senate, 
not often heard from in debate but put- 
ting in his best work in committee. He 
has completed his second session in the sen- 
ate, and has announced that it will. be his 


lasts.) fax. the least. His 


present at 
triends on Beacon hill will regret his retire- 


ment. This year he has been chairman of 
the committee on mercantile affairs which 
has had a number of hard fought matters, 
in which it came in for some knocks, but 
with his unfailing impertubability of temper 
Sen. Schuster has taken them all good na- 
turedly and left no scars while at the same 
time putting through his bills. When he 
has spoken he has had the attentive ear of 
the senate. His committee had the bill for 
the Hssex company’s dam at Lawrencé, and 
reported its reference to the next general 
court, because of the question of constitu- 
tionality. The bill was hard fought in the 
senate. He had the satisfaction of seeing 
the bill for the protection of the poor in 
the sale of coke and charcoal become law. 
He made the fight against the disposition of 
the sewage of Worcester insane hospital into 
the Blackstone river and won out against 
the proposition in which his own town of 
Douglass and the small places along the val- 
ley were deeply interested. From his com- 
mittee also came the bills which are now 
law for the licensing of theatrical exhibi- 


ete 
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tions in Boston; on the use of buildings as 
theatres and public halls in which better 
safeguards were provided for the public. 

Sen. Schuster was a Berkshire boy, born 
in Pittsfield, 51 years ago, and was educated 
in the public schools. : He is a successful 
woolen manufacturer, residing in Douglass. 
His first legislative experience was in the 
house of 1902, when the served on the com- 
mittee on public lighting. Under the inflex- 
ible rule of the town districts he had but 
his year, and the state house did not know 
him again for five years. He came back to 
the senate in 1907, serving on drainage, har- 
bors and public lands, on insurance and 
as chairman of public service. This ses- 
sion beside chairman of mercantile affairs 
he has had the committees on military af- 
fairs and on taxation. 


James F. Shaw. 


Armor-clad and with sword buckled on, 
Hon. James F. Shaw of Essex steps out af- 


~ 


ter his second year as a member of the 
state senate as candidate for the presidency 
of that body, for the candidacy has been 
known for several months now and the sen- 
ator has undoubtedly received encourage- 
ment from some of his colleagues who are 
to return to the upper branch. It is of course 
too early to make predictions. The presi- 
dency of the state-senate has rarely been 
settled before the cool of autumn, but the 
activity of men in the hot months has gone 
far toward the determination of the issue in 
the fall. Sen. Shaw will prove a decidedly 
active candidate. He has youth and energy 
enough for any: kind of campaigning and he 
has that knowledge of political warfare 
which is only acquired by active play on 
the field of battle. He has been through 
contests before, although the most import- 
ant of them were not in his own behalf. 
The senator has recelved his schooling in 
Essex county, .and for politics, at least, it 
is as great a training ground as the com- 
monwealth can boast of. His father, Hon. E. 
P. Shaw, formerly state treasurer, made a 
record-breaking campaign for congress and 
his son was his most efficient and loyal 
supporter. And he learned many things then 
that will doubtless help him now. : 

Sen. Shaw was born in Newburyport in 
1873 and may almost be said to have inhér- 
ited his love for politics. When deciding time 
came, he chose a business rather than a 
professional career, and early engaged in 
some of the most important street railway 
enterprises we have had in this state, not- 
ably the construction of the high-speed in- 
terurban, the Boston & Worcester. When 
he came to the state senate last year the 
air was full of railways and railroads and 
railroading. There were, as there had been 
for several years, important bills before the 
legislature touching this business. Because 
of his activity in the street railway field 
the Essex senator was undonbtedly handi- 
capped, for his interest in legislation pend- 
ing was heralded and criticised to the very 
limit, and usually for political effect. But 
he stood his ground and voted on the pend- 
ing matters as he would have voted had he 
no special interest in the premises and as he 
would have voted had he nothing to con- 


° 
template save the best interests of the peo- 
ple of the state. 

This year, however, he has bothered him- 
self little with this kind of legislation. As 
chairman of military affairs he did excellent 
work with an important and needed codifica- 
tion of the militia laws of the common- 
wealth. As a member of the committee on 
rules he has been of great assistance to 
the president of the senate in the disposi- 
tion of important matters before that com- 
mittee. The ways and means committee, of 
which he has been a member during his two 
years of service, has been particularly busy 
during the past session and the Essex sen- 
ator has played his part in safeguarding the 
interests of the commonwealth without view- 
ing appropriation bills or resolves in any 
niggardly or cheese-paring manner. The sen- 


ator has striven for broad reforms and has’ 


left the dickering on the smaller matters 
to others. 

Sen. Shaw’s popularity with the members 
of the upper branch is apparent, even to 
the casual observer. ‘‘Almost any one can 
get along with ‘Jim’ Shaw,” suggested one 
of the members of the body, after a particu- 
larly warm contest, and, assuming the 
“any one’ was square and frank, the ob- 
servation was entirely correct. Sen. Shaw 
is what might be termed an effective legis- 
lator. He has not attempted any oratorical 
flights, but has indulged in argument, and 
he has generally convinced. Men like his 
frankness. He makes an excellent appear- 
ance and would undoubtedly make a good 
president, if called to that high post of honor 
and responsibility. 

There has been no important legislation 
this session in which the Essex senator has 
not been a factor and his own particular 
district will undoubtedly be duly grateful 
for the energy he has bent in that direction. 
Last year he had a distinctive influence at 
the state house and it was greater during 
the session just past. 


Nathaniel P. Sowle. 
Hon. Nathaniel P. Sowle of New Bedford 
has closed his first session in the senate with 
a record of hard work and although not al- 


ways a winner, the ‘‘Whale City’’ has had 
no more conscientious and faithful repre- 
sentative in the upper chamber. It was 
Sen. Sowle’s ambition to lift the embargo 
on Buzzard’s Bay and free its waters to the 
New Bedford fishermen, for this he worked 
early and late, but though he failed as 
more than one of his predecessors has be- 
fore the has the satisfaction of knowing 
that no man could have done more against 
the powerful opposition arrayed against 
him. Not accomplishing that he turned his 
attention to the smaller. harbors and 
worked as hard for them. He started agi- 
tation if nothing more and its fruits may 
come yet. The senator took an active in- 
terest also in putting through promptly the 
bill to permit the city of New Bedford with 
its 70 miles of macadamized streets to save 
their expensive surface, by using a prepara- 
tion of oil to lay the dust and assess a por- 
tion of the cost upon the abutters as in the 
case of sprinkling with water. On every- 
thing affecting the textile workers, Sen. 


Sowle has been found their earnest and per- 
sistent advocate. New Bedford has had in 
him an efficient representative on the com- 
mittee on cities so long presided over by 
his able predecessor Mayor Bullock of that 
city. On the peaceful picketting, anti- 
injunction and other labor measures Sen. 
Sowle has steadfastly voted on the side of 
organized labor. He was chairman of the 
committee on drainage this session: which 
committee has had the bills for the appor- 
tionment of sewer assessments; the Hope- 
dale and Milford sewerage systems and the 
Worcester Insane hospital sewage bill. His 
committee reported the Worcester bill to re- 
lieve an existing nuisance of long standing 
and ways and means reported ought to pass, 
though the bill finally failed of passage. 

Sen. Sowle’s earnest efforts were enlisted 
for an unlimited license for the sale of li- 
quor in New Bedford and he worked long 
and hard to secure it, but found himself in 
advance of the conservative thought of his 
time and his efforts failed. The senator 
has won a great reputation with all who 
have come in contact with him for his gen- 
ial whole souled good fellowship and he will 
be welcomed back next year. 

He was born in New Bedford Oct. 30, 1857, 
educated in her public schools and is a mer- 
chant. He served in the house in 1904, ’05 
and ’06 and ’07 from New Bedford and was 
on the committees on harbors and public 
lands as house chairman, and a member of 
election laws. This year he has had -har- 
bors and. public lands besides cities and 
drainage and has done great work for the 
harbor improvements along Cape Cod, es- 
pecially improvements for Cuttyhunk harbor 
in obtaining appropriations for them. He 
also voted and spoke in favor of the bill 
to allow accident insurance companies to do 
a plate glass business. 


Thorndike Spalding. 


Ever on deck and ready for action was 
Hon. Thorndike Spalding of Cambridge, who 
has just completed his first year as a mem- 
ber of the state senate from the Middlesex 
district which last year sent Sen. ‘Fred’ 
Macleod, a democrat. 

Sen. Spalding had not served in the legis- 
lature before he came to the state senate. 
He had done valiant service for the repub- 
lican party on numerous occasions and in va- 
rious places of trust, however. He looked 
after the interests of his party consistently 
while a member of the senate and if there 
was any party whip cracking, it was ‘‘Dike’”’ 
who cracked. “Chief of scouts,’ Linehan 
called him, for his activity in this direc- 
tion. 

Nevertheless Sen. Spalding threw himself 
into his senatorial work with all possible 
zeal and was there with the work till the 
last bell sounded. Pres. Chapple gave him 
a place on the distinguished judiciary com- 
mittee and made him chairman of the com- 
mittee on legal affairs. As chairman of this 
latter committee he did excellent work and 
it was one of the first committees to clear 
its docket during the session and the only 


one to report on time. It had a long and 
important docket, too, there having been 
147 matters for its consideration, this being 
more than any other committee, and a lot of 
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troublesome matters such ag bills relating to 
small loans, the observance of Sunday, the 
carrying of concealed weapons, and a dozen 
other matters which were literally alive 
with dark men. The senator worked his 
committee strenuously, and he did his own 
tull share of the work. 

He was very generally successful in the 
outcome of the matters in which he was par- 
ticularly interested and in the bigger meas- 
ures of the year played his part. On the 
railroad and other questions of widespread 
interest the senator voted consistently with 
the best interests of the commonwealth. 

Sen. Spalding is quick, active and strong. 
He was enthusiastic over the work of the 
year. He gave his time freely to it. Toward 
the close of the session when Sens. Shaw, 
Jenney, Stevens and a few others announced 
their candidacies for the presidency, in case 
Pres. Chapple did not return, Sen. Spalding 
permitted the use of his own name. If there 
was to be a contest of such a nature that 
none of the previously announced senators 
could win, he was ready to stand in the 
breach, 

The senator’s activity in the interests of 
the republican party, no matter how 
it may appear on occasions, is entirely sin- 
cere with him and his closest friends know 
it. He has many excellent personal quali- 
ties. He is cordial and warm hearted, and 
withal made a good senator. He was neith- 
er narrow nor too conservative in his views 
of questions like Sunday observance, but on 
the contrary entirely progressive. He is 
more of a debater than an orator, but these 
are days when the argument and not the 
eloquence tells. 


Elmer A. Stevens, 


Sen. Elmer A. Stevens of Somerville is 
probably the best informed man in the leg- 
islature on the finances of the state and its 
many boards and commissions. 


All through 


a legislative career which commenced with 
a membership in the house in 1896 he has 
given this subject careful and painstaking 
consideration with the result that his ap- 
pointment as a member of the senate ways 
and means committee followed as a natural 
consequence and his promotion a year ago 
to the chairmanship of that body was but 
an endorsement of previous work so well 
performed. The Somerville . senator’ has 
served on several recess committees and 
last year was on the ways and means com- 
mittee that visited every state institution 
and looked into its bookkeeping system. 
In this way he knows what the situation is, 
not only when the trustees of these state in- 
stitutions come before the legislature plead- 
ing for appropriations but what is the ac- 
tual financial condition at each and every 
one of these places. It was a result of this 
investigation last summer that led the com- 
mittee this year to report the bill putting 
$100,000 in the hands of the governor and 
counci! for the purpose of meeting deficien- 
cies in departments and institutions at the 
close of the year. Each year there is a 
deficiency in many of these and the legis- 
lature has to appropritee money to relieve 
the situation. Now it is proposed that 
these boards and commissions shall go to 
the governor and council for relief. The plan 


met with ° considerable opposition in the 
senate and the Somerville man was called 
upon to defend the committee in a some- 
what warm debate. He did this with 
eredit to himself and the committee and 
the measure passed both branches and was 
signed by the governor. Sen. Stevens is 
frequently heard in debate and is a man 
who does not confine himself to defending 
the work of his committee. The interests 
of his district are closely looked after as 
was instanced by his course in the milk 
standard controversy. Under his leadership 
many of the objectionable features of the 
bill.were removed. He was much interested 
in the bill reported favorably by his com- 
mittee to provide an annual appropriation 
for state assistance in promoting forest 
growth. This bill called for the purchase 
of lots of land in various places by the 
state on which trees are to be set out and 
allowed to grow up into forests. It is ex- 
pected that the example will lead farmers 
to adopt a similar course with their poor 
land. Sen. Stevens is a native of Maine and 
is of a family that has been prominent in 
public affairs for generations. His pro- 
genitors were selectmen in their towns 
for years and one of them achieved the des- 
tinction of serving as a town father for a 
number of years and then moving to anoth- 
er town and repeating the performance. An 
uncle of the present senator was one of the 
Blaine contingent in the Pine Tree state 
when that famous secretary of state was 
so prominently before the public. Under 
the Grant, Hayes and Garfield administra- 
tions this relative served as United States 
minister to several of the South American 
republics and to Norway and Sweden. Un- 
der the Harrison administration he was am- 
bassador to the Hawaian Islands. Sen. 
Stevens is one of the leading candidates for 
the presidency of the senate and feels as- 
sured that his present campaign. will have 
a successful termination. 


Allen T. Treadway. 


Three of the pleasantest things in Sen. Al- 
len T. Treadway’s first session in the senate 
have been the acceptance of the Mt. Everett 
reservation in Southern Berkshire; the enact- 
ment of his bill. for increasing to 
ten per cent. the apportionment of the 
state highway appropriation for small 
towns, and the so called ‘‘Jacob’s Ladder” 
state highway for Berkshire, which the act- 
ing governor promptly signed and which 
gives to the commission $50,000 for the com- 
pletion of that piece of road. As a resident 
of western Massachusetts he realized the 
need of active interest on the part of the 
state in reforestation which has become a 
subject of such moment through the United 
States. He introduced a bill making an ap- 
propriation of $10,000, annually, for the pur- 
chase of forest lands and for reforestation 
which was the first effort to commit the 
state to this policy. All of these bills 
are now law, and all of them were in- 
troduced by Sen. Treadway. He has been 
one of the most interesting personalities 
in the upper chamber, tall and of fine pres- 
ence, brimful of energy, the senator has 
accomplished a great deal for his constitu- 
ents of the 40 towns in Berkshire-Hamp- 
shire-Hampden district. 

In nothing has Sen. Treadway been more 
interested than in the welfare of the farm- 
ing portion of his district, especially in re- 
gard to the whole question of milk. He op- 
posed the abolition of the standard which 
would have been detrimental to the interest 
of the farmers. As a member of the com- 
mittee of agriculture Sen. Treadway was 
in charge of the measure changing the 
standard from the present dual standard to 
the new one making a uniform standard of 
12.15 per cent. solids and 3.85 per cent. but- 
ter fat for the entire year, a standard alike 
fair to the producer and consumer, 

As chairman of the important committee 
of taxation. Sen. Treadway earnestly ad- 
vocated several-bills making changes in tax 
laws, notably the ones dividing the business 
corporation tax between the place where 
the business is conducted, and the place of 
residence of the stockholder. He frequent- 
ly advocated reductions in appropriations, 
and his record is of a conservative business 
man interested in economical administra- 
tion of state affairs. 

This was not the senator’s first experience 
as a legislator. Back in 1904 he was a very 
earnest member of the house and was then 
on the committee on ways and means and in 
that service saw so much in connection with 
state institutions, that when he returned 


this year to the Hill he at once started a se- 
ries of measures intended to conduce to the 
internal economy of the commonwealth. He 
introduced bills for a general consolidation 
of several departments and a unification ofa 
number of them under one head, notably, 
the controller of accounts. In this he found 
as might have been anticipated tremendous 
opposition, but he had the satisfaction of 
knowing that he had started up the com- 
mittee on ways and means and set them 
thinking. Some of his reforms appear likely 
to work out in the near future. 

Sen. Treadway is a republican, born in 
Stockbridge, where his famous inn, the Rea 
Lion, has been immortalized in song and 
story. He also built and conducts a second 
large hotel known as MHeaton hall. He 
isfstill win). the 9 prime -,of life; pein nis 
41st year. He fitted for college in the pub- 
lic schools and was graduated at Amherst in 
the class of 1886. He has been a hotel pro- 
prietor for many years and a successful one. 
He has been for many years.chairman of the 
town committee in Stockbridge. This year in 
the senate he has been chairman of the com- 


mittee on taxation, and a member of labor, 
agriculture and the committee on bills. in 
third reading. : 
Sen. Treadway is a Knight Templar and 
32d degree Mason, and is Past District Dep- 


uty Grand Master of the 15th District. His ° 


prominence as a fraternity man was recog- 
nized by his introduction of the bill pro- 
tecting all secret organizations from spurious 
bodies. He is vice-president of the Stock- 
bridge library and president of the Stock- 
bridge lighting company, and trustee of Lee 
Savings bank. é 

Sen. Treadway may be a candidate for the 
presidency of the senate next year, if cer- 
tain conditions so shape themselves. 


Joseph Turner. 


Sen. Joseph Turner of Fall River, who has 
acceptably served the 2d Bristol district 
for his first session in the upper chamber 
is a Lancashire man, 56 years of age. Com- 
ing to this country in early boyhood, a mill 
boy of the slashes, he graduated quickly into 
a successful farmer, and built up an exten- 
sive business in provisions. Sen. Turner has 
made friends wherever he goes. He is fond 
of his joke and his story, and having been 
an extensive traveler has a fund from his 
varied experience. Today he is a loyal 
American citizen, 

In the senate this year a bill in which he 
took a deep interest was the act to pen- 
sion certain veterans of the civil war now 
on the Fall River police. It was through 
no fault of the senator that this measure 
did not pass, and he was rewarded by a 
good vote in the senate. As chairman of 
the committee on public health he was in- 
terested in the bills from his committee, 
some of which are now laws, against ex- 
pectoration in public places, and conveyances 
against throwing lighted matches and cigars 
in public places, and especially on the 
bill for the registration of profession- 
al nurses, which met with an untimely fate 
at the hands of ways and means and was 
referred by the senate to the next general 
court. The pure food law, which Acting Gov. 
Draper approved, and which prohibits the 
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sale of adulterated food and drugs; the act 
to restrict the sale of cocaine, alpha or beta 
eucaine, and for the investigation of the 
pollution of the Merrimac river, all were 
products of his committee on public health 
and bore his impress. In the fight to place 
the water department of Fall River in 
charge of the Watuppa water board, and 
to prevent the city council from passing any 
ordinance to impair the exercise of its pow- 
ers by that water board, Sen. Turner took 
an active interest. This bill went through 
- both house and senate and was approved by 
the acting governor. In its passage the may- 
or of Fall River obtained what he wanted 
in his fight with the aldermen. On the bill 


establishment of a hospital for contagious 
or infectious diseases, which act was signed 
by Acting Gov. Draper, Sen. Turner used 
his special influence in the senate for its 
passage. He was also actively interested in 


the passage of the bill to change the date of 
} the annual city election in Fall River to the 
_ Tuesday following the first Monday in De- 
_ cember and in the bill to require the Fall 
= River park commissioners to make an an- 
nual report of the receipts, expenditures and 
liabilities of their department to the city 
council in January of each year, both of 
- which were approved by the governor. Sen. 
Turner served in the house in 1907, on the 
committee on cities. 

A Before coming to the legislature he was a 
- member of the common council of Fall Riv- 
_ er and an alderman-at-large for four years. 
He is prominent among the Masons of his 
_ city, being president of the Masonic build- 
ing association and treasurer of Mt. Hope 
lodge, a Knight Templar, chairman of Man- 
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chester unity, I. O. O. F., and a member 
of the Knights of Pythias. He resides in 
Fall River. 
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James H. Vahey. 


Leading the minority in the senate when 
that minority happens to be the smallest in 
years and when the majority is so well or- 
ganized that it has earned for the senate 
the nickname of the “slaughter house’ is 
not always easy. Sen. James H. Vahey 
hasn’t found it so particularly when with 
one or two exceptions he hasn’t had any 
support from his democratic associates. But 
Sen. Vahey took the job and accomplished 
wonders too. He is a clever debater and 
has a lawyer’s perception of the weak 
points in the opposition’s defences. He cer- 
tainly ploughed through their armor-plate 
when he assailed three, of the recess com- 
mittee on labor on their change of heart 
on the anti-injunction bill. It was a two 
days’ fight and while the majority killed the 
bill by sheer force of numbers Vahey tore 
great holes in their ranks by his clever 
__cross-examination, As the anti-merger lead- 
ae er of the senate Sen. Vahey was hoping to 

get some good campaign material out of 
that controversy, but it fell to pieces after 
the supreme court decision. Still he did 
some skillful filibustering on the railroad- 
control bill. He is after the democratic 
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to permit Fall River to borrow $75,000 for the 


PRACTICAL POLITICS. 


nomination for governor this year and if he 
gets it, which now looks probable, will be 


at 36, one of the youngest candidates the 
party has ever had. 


Frank G. Wheatley. 


After four years of highly meritorious ser- 
vice in the state legislature, two in the house 
and two in the senate, Sen. Frank G. Wheat- 
ley of Abington now seeks to serve the 14th 
congressional district of which his town of 
Abington is a part, in the national house at 
Washington. He is opposing Cong. Lover- 
ing for the republican nomination and 
at the present time appears to be the lead- 
ing candidate. Those who have served with 
him on Beacon hill cannot help but wish him 
success in his honorable aspiration for high- 
er office for surely no man better deserved 
any honors a constituency might have to be- 
stow. Iie has been at all times a careful, 
conscientious and hard-working legislator. 

The working people and the old soldier have 
always been close to the heart of the kindly 
Abington physician. In 1904 and 1905 when 
the famous soldiers’ ‘‘bounty’’ bill was be- 
fore that body he was an earnest worker for 
it and voted to pass it notwithstanding the 
veto of the governor. The first governor to 
veto it failed of re-election largely because 
of that veto and his democratic successor, 
who likewise vetoed it, would doubtless have 
met a similar fate had he stood for re-elec- 


tion. In the senate of 1907 he was one of 
those senators who helped smash the shoe 
machinery trust. During the recent session 
he was an earnest advocate of the bill to 
reduce the maximum day’s work for mén 
and minors employed in factories from 58 
to 54 hours a week. ‘When it was seen that 
the 54 hour bill could not pass the doctor 
himself offered an amendment making it 55 
but was finally compelled with the rest of 
the advocates of the bill to accept 56 hours 
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as a compromise. He attempted with others, 
but failed, to have the bill take effect Jan. 1, 
1909, instead of Jan. 1, 1910. 

In the house he served on the committees 
on fisheries and game, water supply and pub- 
lic health, being chairman of the latter com- 
mittee in the house and during his first 
year in the senate. In the senate of 1907 he 
also did good work as a member of the com- 
mittees on counties and public lighting, Dur- 
ing the recent session he served as chair. 
man of the important committee on insur- 
ance and as a member of the committees 
on election laws and public lighting. But 
it is as chairman of the committee on pub- 
lic health that his work will be best remem- 
bered at the state house. There the medi- 
cal training of Dr. Wheatley was of great 
value to his: colleagues, especially in consid- 
ering the bill for the establishment of three 
consumptives’ hospitals where the commit- 
tee was up against varying ideas and notions 
of faddists on the subject who believed they 
knew just what was the proper course for 
the state to pursue in this important work. 

It was largely through his knowledge of 
the subject and the work he put into the bill 
that the committee succeeded in turning out 
a@ report which met with the unanimous ap- 
proval of both branches. During his legis- 
lative career Sen. Wheatley has been an ac- 
tive participant in legislation both in the 
committee room and on the floors of the house 
and senate. He can talk with effect as has 
been demonstrated when it was necessary 
to defend the reports of his committees. 

The senator was born in Woodbury, Vt., 
July 6, 1851, and was educated in the public 
schools and at Dartmouth college, graduat- 
ing from the latter institution in 1879. 


Thomas W. Williams. 


Hon. Thomas W. Williams is one of the 
brightest men whoever came to the senate 
out of Bristol. He is sharp and keen as a 
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briar and, having the courage of his convic- 
tions, is not afraid to express them. He was 
born in Rhode Island and represents Attle- 
boro, but in him there is no alloy. Mr. Wil- 
liams this year has been the executive head 
of the committee on public service, and in 
that position has been called upon to per- 
form all kinds of stunts in raising the salary 
list. Sen. Williams advocated the increase 
of pay of the justices of the superior and of 
the supreme courts respectively as only just 
and right. He convinced the senate that it 
was. Act. Gov. Draper vetoed the measure 
and the senator from Bristol gracefully ac- 
quiesced. No less than 93 matters were put 
up to public service this year, an unprece- 
dented docket, but with characteristic ener- 
gy, of which he has no small store, Chair- 
man Williams bent himself to his task and 
his was not the last committee to bring in 
its final report. Beside the judges and 
the members of the general court there were 
32 other salary measures for different state 
and county officers. He obtained the enact- 
ment and approval of the bill which will give 
to jurors trying capital cases $5 per day in- 
stead of $2.50. Beside all of these salary 
bills there were many to provide extra 
clerical assistance in various county depart- 
ments and in nothing more was Sen. Wil- 
liams’s kindness of heart shown as well as 
his excellent judgment than upon the numer- 
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ous petitions for pensions and retirement of 
public employes. Not a few of these bills 
were finally approved by the governor 
though all did not get by. Beside his com- 
mittee on public service Sen. Williams 
was chairman of the committee on state 
house which reported the bill for the pro- 
posed improvement of the state house 
grounds and the extensioa of the building 
carrying an appropriation of $1,000,000. This 
-bill was referred to the next general court 
which will have it as a basis to work out 
the plan devised by Sen. Williams and his 
associates for an additional new department 
pbuilding and the change of grade of the Bea- 
con street approach. Sen. Williams’ com- 
mittee reported the bills which passed to 
require the gas and electric light commis- 
sioners to look for new quarters outside of 
the state house. His committee also re- 
ported the resolve to eliminate the cafe and 
give its room over to the state library. Sen. 
Williams beside these committees was a 
member of the street railway committee upon 
which he did effective work. He personally 
took an active part on the fire insurance 
rates pill which would have given the right 
of petition by a mayor or twenty tax-payers 
of a city or town to the insurance commis- 
sioner against the rates of the insurance 
companies. On this bill Sen. Williams fought 
hard and voted against its enactment, be-~- 
cause the rates are fixed by the agents and 
because the insurance commissioner opposed 
the bill as, requiring more money from his 
department than had been appropriated. He 
voted for the amendment to the Berkshire, 
Bennington and North Adams railroad bill 
that nothing in the act should abridge, re- 
strict or prevent the courts from any pro- 
cess or order against the stock of the Berk- 
shire railway company now held by. the 
New Haven railroad or relating to any viola- 
tion of the law and. he voted against the 
proposed ‘‘merger’’ of the two street rail- 
ways in Berkshire. 

Sen. Williams is 43 years of age. He is 
a journalist by profession since 1879; He 
served in the house for five consecutive 
years heginning in 1901 and is finishing his 
second year in the senate, during all of 
which time he has had a wide experience on 
committees. He resides in Attleboro. 
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PRACTICAL POLITICS. 


SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE. 


Hon. John N, Cole of Andover, Who Now Seeks Higher Honors After Hav- 
ing Presided Over House of Representatives for Past Three Years. 


Speaker John N. Cole’s career shows a 
sturdy purpose to achieve success from a 
day when at the age of thirteen, he began 
to earn his own living in a country store 
where he applied for and was given a job, 
down to the present day when he has com- 
pleted three years of honorable service as 
speaker of the house of representatives, 
which bids fair to be only a stepping stone 
to further success. 

When a mere lad, working faithfully at his 
job, his earnestness came to the attention 
of the superintendent of the Marland mills 
in Andover who offered him a better posi- 
tion. He promptly took this place and 
worked himself up in this business until he 
finally became the paymaster at the fac- 
tory. From the very first he took an inter- 
est in public affairs so that when he reached 
his majority, he was conversant with the 
conditions in the town of Andover and inter- 
ested himself in their improvements with 
feverish energy. 

He was early elected a member of the 
school committee and retained his member- 
ship in that board for a period of ten years, 
He was also for a part of this time on the 
finance committee which considered the pe- 
titions for expenditures of town money and 
reported upon the advisability or inadvisa- 
bility of each. Flere, his ability was quickly 
recognized and he was consulted in every- 
thing pertaining to town affairs. 

Deciding that he would like to control a 
business of his own, he, a number of years 
ago established the Andover Townsman with 
an ample job printing plant and has seen 
this business presper by his energy and 
ability. As soon as he was safe to do so, Mr. 


Cole. branched out again and became the 


proprietor of the Evening Telegram, the 
leading paper of the adjoining city of Law- 
rence. In this larger field, he became cog- 
nizant of the labor question as involved in 
the affairs of the Typographical union. He 
quickly recognized the value of a union shop 
and did everything he could to strengthen 
friendly relationship between the employer 
and the men whom he employed. He early 
earned the friendship of the labor men who 
were thrown into contact with him. ‘He 
is one of the fairest men I have ever seen,”’ 
says Pres. Robert F. Maloney of the Law- 
rence Central Labor union. 

Mr. Cole’s record aS a member of the 
legislature is one which any man should 
be proud of. He fought for the overtime bill 
as long as it was before the legislature and 
was one of the few republicans who could 
speak on such a measure from his own ex- 
perience in the mills. His merger bill pro- 
cured reasonable postponement of a vexed 
question so that the courts could act. He es- 
poused the compensation bill for injured 
workmen and the employers liability bill, 
both of which were enacted into law this 
year. He believes that this compensation 
bill is a step in the enactment of liberal 
legislation to protect injured workmen. The 
anti-injunction bill which was defeated in 
the senate this year, was another measure in 
which he had a prominent part. The meas- 
ure under discussion was the so-called Turtle 
bill and it was Mr. Cole, who, as speaker 
of the house appointed Mr. Turtle to the com- 
mittee so that the latter could frame a 
measure which would outline the speaker’s 
ideas even though it bore the name of the 
committee chairman. 

Another of the speaker’s ideas upon which 
he has stood firm from start to finish and 
which would have made him: conspicuous 
even were he not a candidate for further 
preferment, is his belief in local self gov- 
ernment and opposition to state paternalism. 
This was outlined in the re-draft of the 
Chelsea commission bill which conserved to 
the citizens of that city, the ancient right 
of every Massachusetts municipality in that 
the commission now in charge is only tem- 
porary and that eventually the city will re- 
turn to a control of her own affairs. 

Mr. Cole was very much interested in the 
development of a system of pensions for 
railroad and street railway employes and the 
adoption of his plan is being considered by 
several of the traction companies of the 
state. 

With all this political environment, Speak- 


er Cole is a man who enjoys his home life 
to the utmost. His family, a wife and 
four children, constitute a typical New . 
England home and of their welfare he is s 
ever thoughtful and considerate. ; 

Anxious as he is for the political prefer- 
ment which he is now seeking he has been 
heard frequently to remark that he would 
not exchange the joy of his home life for 
all the honors in the world, ' 

As a leader and organizer, Mr. Cole is ° 
without a peer. He is big enough to say 
that he believes in a party machine and urg- 
es that it can be made a powerful faction 
in securing good government. 

His campaign for the nomination of lieu- 
tenant-governor by the republican party 
is being conducted by a committee, con- 
spicuous for including in its membership the 
younger, active and more vigorous element 
of the legislature of the past few years. 
With such men as Sen. Thomas W. Williams 
of Attleboro, Reps. Frederick G. Katzmann of 
Hyde Park and Malcolm EH. Nichols of Bos- 
ton, no stone is being left unturned to bring 
success to their work. 

Mr. Cole. is a member of many fraternal 
organizations, including the Masons, Knights 
of Pythias, Odd Fellows, United Workmen, 
Royal Arcanum and the Grange. 
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PRACTICAL POLITICS. 


House of Representatives 1908 


Joseph Abbott. 


The leader of the house—alphabetically— 
Rep. Joseph Abbott of Brighton, succeeded 
another Boston Abbott, now in the senate, 
and like him has made a favorable impres- 
sion in the lower branch. He is a first year 


man without previous legislative experience 
which is strikingly common this year among 
the Boston members. But coming from that 
closely contested district of Boston where 
the democrats and republicans hold such a 
tight rein on each other he has been active 
in ward politics for several years, serving 
for two years aS a member of the republi- 
can ward committee. As a member of the 
committee on federal relations he took an 
active part in the discussion of the parcels 
post resolve which is about the only one 
that committee had to talk about this ses- 
sion. Abbott is a modest young man not 
given to speech-making, but he votes right 
even if he doesn’t have any leader to take 
his cue from on a roll call. He was born in 
Hyannis, May 22, 1874, and is a ‘railway 
starter. 


Arthur S. Adams. , 


Rep. Arthur S. Adams, a republican of 
Marblehead, is this year serving his first 
term and has proven to be a valuable mem- 
ber Of the committee on towns. 

Mr. Adams’ business as freight cashier for 
the Boston & Maine railroad early made 


him recognized as qualified for the posi- 
tion on the auditing board of his town. Sev- 
en years ago he was elected a member of 
this board. He has served continuously since 


that time and for the past four years has 
been its chairman. 3 

Marblehead is a peculiar type of town and 
has solved many questions in past years 
that are now beginning to arise in other 
communities. Because of his knowledge 
and experience of these matters he has 
been able to make suggestions and offer ad- 
vice which was of particular service to his 
associates on the committee. 

Locally, Mr. Adams secured the passage 
of a bill authorizing the Marblehead water 
commissioners to make an additional water 
loan and to extend the water supply sys- 
tem. The measure to establish a public bath- 
ing house on one of the parks was a more 
complicated matter, as it developed that a 
great part of the area of that park was un- 
der water and that it was opposed by the: 
summer resident colony. In the end, how:: 


ever, the matter was adjusted in a way that 


the representative considered was approved 
of by the majority of. his townspeople. 

Mr. Adams was also interested in a bill 
which while changing the title of the chief 
of the fire department from fire ward to 
fire engineer also increased the duties, re- 
sponsibilitis, powers and privileges of this 
officer. 

Mr. Adams is fraternally connected with 
the Masons, Red Men and Odd Fellows. He 


‘has formed a personal and close friendship 


with many of the members and is univer- 
sally conceded to be a man whose opinions 
are worthy of consideration, who believes in 
giving a matter careful and thoughtful at- 
tention as well as serious investigation. 

On all county matters he has been re- 
corded as seeking to promote harmony and 
prevent discord in the Hssex county delega- 
tion. 

While his committee on towns has not 
had many matters that attracted attention 
and would be considered among the “big’’ 
subjects before the legislature, it has had 
many measures that sought to make 
changes in the law. Many of these could 
not be recommended by the committee. The 
great trouble seems to be that the Massa- 
chusetts towns are of different classes con- 
sidered from the valuation and population 
standpoint. Therefore, a general law which 
would seem advisable to the town petition- 
ing for it would not meet with the approval 
of a town in a different class. The time 
may come when the towns will be classified 
by some basis of valuation and population 
and that general laws may be enacted for 
the different classes. This subject was dis- 
cussed in the committee and in this discus- 
sion, Mr. Adams took a prominent part. 


Wallace W. Arnold. 


A popular democrat describes Rep. Wal- 
lace W. Arnold of Abington. In this town 
he is a successful shoe manufacturer, hav- 
ing built up a business of large proportions 
and bearing every indication of continuing 
to grow. That his employes speak of him 
as a fair and considerate man, is not a sur- 
prise at all to those members who have 
become acquainted with him in _ his first 
year of service at the state house. Recog- 
nizing his business ability, Speaker Cole ap- 
pointed him as member of the committee on 
mercantile affairs and he has proved to be 
a valuable member of that committee. The 
questions he has asked various witnesses 
bearing on different measures have shown 
that he has a thorough knowledge of busi- 
ness affairs with all their complications and 
that he desired particular explanations of 
peculiar situations that were complained of 
and which special bills were seeking to 
remedy. 

Locally, Mr. Arnold was interested in a 
bill to incorporate Pinehurst cemetery as- 
sociation in Norwell, one of the towns in his 
district. Though a small and uncontested 
matter he gave it close attention until it 
was finally signed by the governor. 

His committee put him in charge of the 
bill to regulate moving picture exhibits and 
he successfully engineered it through the 
house. 

Despite the cares of a growing'and suc- 
cessful business of his own, Mr. Arnold has 
been constant in attendance at the state 
house and kept well in touch with matters 
under consideration. He is liked by all 


the members of whatever political faith and 
has not sought to raise the question of par- 
ty in discussing matters in the house or in 
the corridors with his associates. 

Although Mr. Arnold claims nothing more 
than a public school education, he has not 


been found wanting on any matter that has 
arisen. The general knowledge secured in 
inaugurating a successful business has made 
him a man of affairs capable of talking un- 
derstandingly and. interestingly on any sub- 
ject that may come up. 

Though not appointed on the labor com- 
mittee, he has been much interested in la- 
bor measures and has sought to be fair with 
both esides on this character of legislation. 
In fact, that might be said to be true of 
him on every question upon which he is re- 
corded. He is not known as a speaker and 
undoubtedly his constituents did not send 
him to the state house with this end in view. 
They recognized his ability to judge con- 
ficting questions and believed that he would 
prove a careful and conscientious member. 
Their decision has been affirmed by repre- 
sentatives who have formed a personal ac- 
quaintance with the member from 
Plymouth district. 


Frank L. Barnes, 


Rep. Frank L. Barnes of Waltham, serving 
his first term from the Fifth Middlesex dis- 


trict, has done exceedingly well for a new 
member. Mr. Barnes by profession is an 
electrical engineer and contractor and his 
technical knowledge was of great assistance 
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to his associates on the committee on water 
supply where he was placed by the speaker. 
The subjects considered by this committee 
are not only less interesting than the work 
of many other less important committees 
but they involve a vast amount of study and 
work in considering the water supplies of 
many cities and towns of the commonwealth. 
Mr. Barnes gave his best efforts to the work 
of the committee and reported several bills 
for it in the house. The thoroughness with 
which the committee did its work can be best 
understood from the fact that not once did 
the house overturn its report. Mr. Barnes 
was strenuously opposed to the Spanish war 
veterans’ preference bill. 

Mr. Barnes received a public school edu- 
cation in his native city of Waltham and had 
served it three years in the board of aldermen 
before his elevation to the house. He is a 
member of the Mascns and the A. O. U. W. 


Frank Barrell. 

Frank Barrell of the 2d Worcester Dis- 
trict is one of the first-year men who made 
good during the last session under excep- 
tional circumstances. ‘Assigned to the com- 
mittee on public charitable institutions, the 
session was still young when he and his 
colleagues discovered that there were plenty 
of opportunities for reform in the methods 
by which the moneys appropriated for the 
various institutions of the state were ex- 
pended. 

Mr. Barrell was one of the most diligent 
workers on the committee, and when the 
matter of appropriations was later reached 
in executive session, his knowledge of the 
conditions, coubled with a sterling honesty 
and a desire to serve the state well, was 
of such value that, partly through his ef- 
forts, the reforms were accomplished with 
very little public clamor and without a 
breath of scandal attaching to the institu- 
tions of the state. 

Many times during the session his voice 
was raised in behalf of measures touching 
the policy of the state and his assistance 
was of material value to.his colleagues in 
securing legislation of a local nature. 

In the House reading room, Mr. Barrell 
was one of the most popular:members, while 
in the lobby his friendship was sought by 
all. 

By trade, he is a carpenter and chair- 
maker, and in his home town, Ashburnham, 
his standing is shown by the fact that for 
two years previous to, being promoted to the 
house he was elected to the board of «»- 
lectmen. At the last annual town meeting 


Mr. Barrell was elected a member of the 


- board of assessors for a two-year term. 


Mr. Barrell was born in Ashburnham on 
July 26, 1853, and is a member of the Odd 
Fellows and Knights of Pythias. 


Charles H. Barrett. 


~Rep. Charles H, Barrett of Gloucester, re- 
publican from the 21st Essex district, served 
this year as a member of the committee on 
street railways. He gave close attention to 
the matters before the committee, so that 
he early became and continued to be a val- 
uable member of that committee. x 

A petition from his own city early in the 
session received his careful attention until 
it was passed and signed by the governor. 
This was a bill to allow the use of Stage 


Fort park by organizations of the city under 
a plan to prevent too frequent use to the 
detriment of the citizens who flock there 
in large numbers to enjoy the cool breezes 
and ever constant changing harbor scene. 

The Gloucester city charter bill with its 
government by commission features, was en- 
dorsed by him and closely watched during 
its progress through the committee and the 
legislature. He believed with others that a 
change of system so vital as this should not 
be put through without the referendum fea- 
ture and it was decided to attach this to 
the bill, he became one of its heartiest sup- 
porters. 

His committee on street railways had 
many important measures to handle and one 
ef the earliest measures reported and put 
through was the bill to authorize these com- 
panies to transport milk. This is expected 
to aid materially in the milk situation in 
Boston and the metropolitan district, where 
it has been claimed that the large contrac- 
tors have practically shut off all competition. 
His committee reported the bill to author- 
ize the Berkshire street railway company 
in the western part of the state to buy a 
connecting line in Vermont. He was op- 
posed in the house, however, on the ground 
that the Berkshire company, being owned by 
the New Haven system, to sanction of this 
purchase would carry with it the approval 
of the New Haven policies to purchase street 
railways in the state. On this account it 
was defeated. 


Mr. Barrett received a public school edu- 
cation in his own city, where he is now 
conducting a prosperous provision business. 
He has served in the common council two 
years and has been president of the board 
of aldermen. He is a member of the repub- 
lican city committee and belongs to the Red 
Men, Eagles, Knights of Pythias and Amer- 
ican Methanics organizations. He also re- 
tains membership in the Hssex club, the-ac- 
tive political organization of his section of 
the state. 


Henry B. Barton. 


Henry B. Barton of .Gill, a_ republican. 
represents the first Franklin district. A! 
though Rep. Barton has not been placed on 
an important committee he has had consid- 
erable to look after in the way of local 
matters affecting his district. Coming from 
so small a place it would seem unnatural at 
first glance that he should beconfronted with 
the intricacies of the liquor license svstem 
and be asked to get through a bill calling 
for the appointment of a license commission 
in a county that has not a single city in its 
geographical limits. Such however is the 
fact. Turners Falls, the enterprising man- 
ufacturing centre of the town of Montague, 
outvotes the rural population and carries 
the town for license. This has been done 
for a number of years until it is claimed 
that conditions have reached such a state 
that the local authorities do not keep the 
liquor business in proper control. On this 
account a license commission was asked for. 
It was fought with all the vigor of a con- 
test in a largely populated city and with 
the additional argument that it would be 
adopting a precedent that would spread to 
the other manufacturing towns. Mr. Bar- 
ton however won his point and the license 


commission is authorized to be elected by 
the voters at the next annual town meeting. 
Another complicated measure has been the 
French King Rapids company petition. This 
company was seeking to develop power by 
erecting a dam across the Connecticut river 
a few miles below the Vermont Jine. The 
Turners Falls company some miles below 
objected as it would lessen the power that 
could be developed by raising its dam which 
it has the legal right to do. At the same 
time the same parties seeking the legisla- 
tion control a dam just north of the line 
and did not want to lessen the power that 
could be developed there. It proved a com- 
plicated matter to handle. At last however 
the bill was amended so that the Turners 


Falls company diu uot object and the peti- 
tioners were satisfied that the lower dam if 
erected under the bill would give a storage 
capacity that would equalize the flow of the 
river and act as a supplementary source 
of power as it desired. In this form the bill 
went through the house and so the Gill man 
with a one year’s record can point to things 
achieved that many members with a long- 
er record would be glad to claim. 

That he is well thought of in his own town 
may be instanced by the fact that he has 
been elected town clerk and treasurer 18 
years, selectman and assessor four years 
and a member of the school committee for 
six years. This year he has served as a 
member of the committee on constitutionel 
amendments. Mr. Barton’s secret organiza- 
tions affiliations are confined solely to the 
Grange organization. 


Frank A. Bayrd. 


Frank A. Bayrd, publisher of the Malden 
News, who revresented the 23d Middlesex 


district this year, is another republican, who 
more than made good, both as a legislatcr 
and in the social life of the state house 
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On the floor of the legislature, where he 
acted as monitor of the first division, he was 
one of the most active members, and retired 
with an excellent record on all matters of 
moment. 


Mr. Bayrd occupies a prominent place in : 


the councils of the republican party in Mal- 
den, where he has been chairman of the 
Ward 6 committee for ten years, and is a 
member of the local senatorial and similar 
committees. He was a district delegate to 


the Chicago republican convention of this 


year, being elected from the 7th congres- 
sional district, and was an alternate to the 
national convention of 1904. He is a member 
of -the republican club of Massachusetts, of 
the Massachusets Editorial association and 
of the Malden club. He is also a Mason. 

Mr. Bayrd served this year on the commit- 
tees on metropolitan affairs and on street 
railways. 
tive in all matters of legislation. 


Joseph E. Beals. 


One of the oldest members of the lesigla- 
ture is Rep. Joseph E. Beals of Middleboro, 
a staunch republican. Mr. Beals is making 
his legislative career supplementary to a 
long term of office holding in his own town. 
He has been water commissioner for twenty 
years and selectman for almost as long a 
period. 

Over thirty-four years ago he began a 
movement for a public library which cul- 
minated in the establishment of such an in- 
stitution and ever since that date has been 


a member of the board of trustees as well 
as the treasurer of the library board. 

He conducts a straw goods manufacturing 
business, : 

Coming to the legislature last year, he 
sought assignments on committees that had 
to deal with public questions relating to 
towns and town governments. He was as- 
signed a position on the committee on 
towns and this year was given with it a 
position on, the committee on drainage. 
Here he has proven a valuable member for 
whatever kind of a petition has come up 
and been discussed, he has been able to 
offer some -pyractical suggestions that had 
been worked out and proven to be of value 
in his own town in the course of his long 
term of office holding. 

For his own district, he secured the pass- 
age of a bill to more definitely define the re- 
turn days for civil cases in the local dis- 
trict court. Previously, this matter was in 
a unsettled state and complications had 
arisen because of the fact that the attor- 
neys could not definitely determine what 
days their cases would be called up. 

Though not a speaker on the floor of the 
house, Mr. Beals has been constant in at- 
tendance and a perusal of the house jour- 
nal will see his name recorded on practical- 
ly every roll call taken during the session. 
His decisions as to how to vote have not 
been made off hand but in each case, the 
question under consideration has been in- 
vestigated and studied from the view point 
of the man who has had years of experi- 
ence in public affairs counled with the de- 
termination to do what he believed would 
be for the best of all concerned. 

He was fortunate in getting a seat in the 
fourth division near the front of the house 


He has been rated as a conserva- 


‘trict for the third consecutive year. 


where he could closély and easily follow the 
ae kes on any matter that might be pend- 
ng. 

Mr. Beals has limited his career to pub- 
lic duties and has not in the whole course 
of his long eveftitful life affiliated himself 
with any other orgauization of more than 
local standing. 


John C. Bennett. 
Practical humanitarianism was the spe- 
cialty of Rep. John C. Bennett of Springfield 
during the session just closed. 


Through Mr. Bennett’s interest in the sub- 
ject Massachusetts has become a pioneer in 
combatting the ‘‘great white plague,’ his law 
providing that its dangers, its treatment 
and its prevention shall be taught in the 
public schools. This measure was signed by 
Gov. Curtis Guild, Jr., some weeks ago, and 
so favorably impressed with its wisdom was 
the governor that he sent to Mr. Bennett a 
brief note of congratulation. 

Rep. Bennett is a democrat and was elect- 
ed from the fourth Hampden district, mak- 
ing his initial appearance as a legislator at 
the session of 1907. He was the first demo- 
erat for years to secure a place on the 
Springfield delegation. 

One of his achievements during the late 
session was the prominent part he took in 
helping kill the sliding scale tax on automo- 
biles. He had charge of the adverse report 
from the committee on roads and bridges, 
but was obliged to fight hard for days, pav- 
ing the way for its acceptance. 

Mr. Bennett also introduced a bill limiting 
the working hours of minors under 16 years 
of age to eight per day. Old age pensions 
has also been a favorite topic of his and his 
speech on that subject when the matter of 
appropriating $15,000 to continue the work 
ef the Old Age pension commission was be- 
fore the house was one of the masterpieces 
of the session. 

Mr. Bennett kas been deeply interested in 


' the study of industrial education and sever- 


al times during the session, when that mat- 
ter was being heard in committee, he ap- 
peared in its favor. He has travelled ex- 
tensively in the United States and is con- 
versant with labor conditions in nearly all 
the northern states. 

Mr. Bennett is a Boston boy originally, 
having been born here in 1872, and learned 
the trade of machinist when a boy. He 
has worked in various parts of the United 
States as a journeyman foreman and master 
mechanic. He served as clerk of the com- 
mittee on roads and bridges during the last 
session and also acted as monitor of the 
first division of the house. 


Fred L. Beunke. 


Rep. Fred L. Beunke of Cambridge, re- 
publican, represented the 2nd Middlesex dis- 
This 
year he was given as formerly the commit- 
tee appointment on public charitable insti- 
tutions but declined a re-election as clerk. 
The work of this committee is to follow the 
different public institutions, such as insane 
hospitals, homes for epileptics, ete. Each 
year ‘the trustees of these institutions ask 
for money in addition to the amounts re- 
quired for maintenance expense. There is 


hardly a year but that each one of them 
wants to make improvements or erect addi- 
tional buildings so that there is an annual 
appropriation bill for about all of them. 
The man, ‘therefore, who has been on the 
committee for the year previous, and if for 
two years, still better, is apt to know what 
has been done in the past and to be better 
posted as to the real knowledge as to what 
is required in the future. Each year the 
committee visits every institution in its 
charge and the man of retentive memory, 
like the member from Cambridge, can see 
for himself that previous appropriations have 
been wisely expended. 

Like the rest of the Cambridge delegation, 
Mr. Beunke was interested and did good work 
for the Cambridge subway measure and the 
bill to authorize the city to make a tem- 
porary loan to tide over the complications of 
the change of its fiscal year. 

He served also as a member and as clerk 
of the committee on printing which this 
year achieved something of a reputation for 
the measures it reported. This year, it re- 
ported the scheme for curtailing the distri- 
bution of the blue book and public documents 
which was enacted. He favored the scheme 
for an editor, so to speak, to go over manu- 
seripts of all state reports with a view to 
cut out figures, tabulation and other expen- 
sive matters. This was not approved by 
the house. 

Mr. Beunke was educated in the public 
schools and served in the Cambridge com- 
mon council for two years and in the board 


of aldermen for a like period. He is affiliat- 
ed with the Masonic fraternity, being a 
Knight Templar, with the Odd _ Fellows, 
Royal Arcanum and the New England Order 
of Protection. 


Elias B. Bishop. 


Elias B. Bishop, representative from New- 
ton, republican, is a son of Judge Robert A. 
Bishop of the superior court. 

People sometimes differ as to whether such 
a fact is a help or a handicap, but in Mr.. 
Bishop’s case it is left for his friends and 
associates to make known the fact that such 
a close relationship exists between a member 
of the great and general court, and a judge 
of the superior court. ’ 

Rep. Bishop prefers to make his own repu- 
tation and at the end of two years’ ser- 
vice in the house, has succeeded in establish- 
ing a name for himself that requires no fam- 
ily history to add to his prominence. 

Supplementing a public school education in 
Newton he passed successfully through Phil- 


lips-Andover academy, Harvard college 
and Harvard law _ school. Mr. Bishop 
entered upon his public career as a 
member. of the Newton city govern- 


ment. He has served creditably as an alder- 
man in the city and his constituents made 
no mistake in promoting him to the legisla- 
ture. 

His ambition to serve as a member of the 
judiciary committee was realized and his 
second year on that committee has proven 
that the speaker did not err in his judg- 
ment of the man. . 

Mr. Bishop had charge of a bill to author- 
ize judges of probate courts to compel trus- — 
tees holding property for public charitable 
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purposes to give bonds. This measure was 
enacted and is now a law. For a number of 
years there have been complaints of mis- 
management of trust funds. While there 
has been no significance of criminal purpose 
it has been felt that trustees have not been 
as careful as they would have been if their 
own money was involved and that some sys- 
tem of safeguarding these funds would be 


wise. It is expected that this new law will 
work out in younger men managing such 
funds. In many cases a trustee has not real- 
ized the creeping on of age and has contin- 
ued to hold office when his business judge- 
ment was impaired. With the personal lia- 
bility now resting on him it is hoped that 
such a trustee will give way to others. 

Mr. Bishop has also given valuable as- 
Sistance in other matters to his associates 
on the committee, has been faithful in at- 
tendance at meetings, hearings and in the 
sessions of the house. Here he has frequent- 
ly been heard in debates and his remarks 
have been to the point and delivered in a 
manner to attract and command the atten- 
tion of the members. 


Charles V. Blanchard. 


The distinction of having been the most 
influential member of the house of repre- 
sentatives during the last session fell to Rep. 
Charles V. Blanchard of Somerville, who, 
as clerk of the committee on rules became 
floor manager of the house and the head of 
Speaker Cole’s eabinet. 

It was Rep. Blanchard’s third term in the 
house, and the important position he won in 


the last session was attained by the hard- 
est kind of hard work, both in the inter- 
ests of his Somerville constituents and that 
larger constituency, the people of Massachu- 
Setts. Early and late, Rep. Blanchard was 
“on the job.”” He devoted his time to study- 
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ing every proposition that came before the 
legislature and no bill was of so small mo- 
ment to him that he overlooked its import- 
ance to somebody. 

As a member of the committees on taxa- 
tion and public lighting in the two previous 
legislatures, as well as the last one, Rep. 
Blanchard came in touch with some of the 


. largest interests in the state, and learned 


that, from their viewpoint, legislation, if 
left unbridled to run alone after popular 
clamor, may become a dangerous thing— 
dangerous to the public itself as well as to 
the particular interest involved. As a re- 
sult, he developed into one of the most con- 
servative legislators on Beacon Hill without 
surrendering any of the justice which, in 
combination with conservatism, makes for 
the ideal official. ° 

In all matters pertaining to his home city 
Rep. Blanchard was an indefatigable mem- 
ber of the house. This is particularly so 
with regard to the parkway bills of the 1908 
session which, at the last moment, fell be- 


fore the tearful pleading of Mayor George A. . 


Hibbard of Boston. 

A pleasing personality, combined with a 
passion for hard work, made Rep. Blanch- 
ard, not only a valuable member of the legis- 
lature, but one of the most companionable 
and best liked men sent to Beacon Hill from 
any district. ‘‘A good mixer’’ he was termed 
by his fellow members, and he was—when 
there was no business on hand. During the 
hours that the legislature was working, Rep. 
Blanchard’s ‘‘mixing’’ was all for the ad- 
vancement of legislation; when the body of 
which he was a member had finished for the 
day he could and did play as dutifully as 
the most frivolous. In other words, he was 
a legislator first; a truant only when there 
was nothing to do. 

Rep. Blanchard was born in Cambridge 42 
years ago last February and was graduated 
from the public schools of that city and Som- 
erville. He later completed his school life 
by a course in Comer’s Commercial college, 
laying, at the latter institution, the founda- 
tion of an education which has since re- 
sulted in his becoming one of the most ex- 
pert financial managers in the metropolis. 

He served on the republican city committee 
of Somerville for seven years, was its presi- 
dent in 1905 and 1906, and in 1907 was its 
treasurer. He is a Mason, and an Odd Fel- 
low, a member of the Royal Arcanum and 
of the Knights of Honor. 


Alexis Boyer, Jr. 


Alexis Boyer, Jr., of Southbridge began 
his second year in the house by being trans- 
ferred from the committee on public char- 
itable institutions to towns. Here his ex- 
perience as a contractor has proved to be 
of value to his associates to say nothing of 
the fact that he was thoroughly familiar 
with all public questions affecting town gov- 
ernment because of the fact that he has 
been a member of the board of selectmen in 
his town for six years and for the last four 
has been chairman of the board. In South- 
bridge the liquor question is one of prom- 
inence and he became interested in the bill 
to allow.an appeal to the state board of rail- 
road commissioners from decisions of select- 
men of pony express licenses as soon as 
the liquor law committee renorted the bill. 
He believed it was detrimental to the en- 
forcement of a ‘‘no”’ vote in any community 
and labored unceasingly for the defeat of 
the measure. When that was accomplished 
he was complimented by many of the mem- 
bers for the work he had done to bring it 
about. The optometry bill was another 
measure in which he was interested and 


- which he had a hand in bringing to the con- 


clusion he desired. Southbridge is one of 
the largest towns in the state, in fact al- 
most large enough to consider the advisa- 
bility of becoming a city. On this account it 
has many questions to decide and many ex- 
penditures to make that are outside the 
calling of the smaller size towns. Many of 
the members of the committee when ques- 
tions came up affecting affairs of the larger 
towns realized their inexperience and fell 
to depending more and more upon the mem- 
ber from Southbridge who could always 
quote from his book of experience a case 
that had similar characteristics. 

In politics Mr. Boyer is a democrat, but 
he has not decided matters of state upon 
that issue. That he is fair and deliberate in 
his consideration of matters is evidenced 
by the fact that he has so long been kept in 
office by the citizens of his own town. Pop- 
ular as he is at home however it is doubt- 
ful if he could be elected to the upper 
branch, for the Worcester-Hampden sena- 
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torial district, of which Southbridge is a 
part, is too overwhelmingly republican for 
such a thing to happen. He is likely to be 
pressed into this service however by his 
party supporters and while the result may 
not be his election it will cause some open- 
ing of eyes when the vote he can get is dem- 
onstrated. 

Mr. Boyer is an enthusiastic member of 


the Knights of Columbus, the Red Men and 
the Order of Eagles. Through the gather- 
ings of these orders he is well and favor- 
ably known throughout his section of the 
state. Conscientious to the highest degree 
he has made many close personal friend- 
ships while a member of the house, who 
will hold him in fond remembrance for years 
to come. 


Bartholomew A. Brickley. 


It is some honor to have defeated Honest 
John Quinn for another term in the house 
from Ward 7, and this is what Bart Brickley 
had to commend him to his fellow legisla- 
tors in his first year on Beacon Hill. But 
Brickley made his mark in the Boston com- 
mon council before he came to the state 
house and there earned for himself a repu- 
tation as a clean-cut young fellow who could 
talk as occasion required and talk well. 
Representing the smallest ward in Boston 
in point of population he has not an exten- 
sive resident constituency, but from the vast 
business interests located there there are 
many matters of importance to residents of 
other sections of the city. Brickley had al- 


ways been a strong friend of organized la- 
bor and all measures framed for the benefit 
of the laboring man have been heartily 
endorsed by him during the present session, 
His committee--legal affairs—has had sever- 
al very important matters to consider, 
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among them the judges’ salary bills and the 
member from Ward 7 supported all these 
measures. 


William R. Brooks. 

Rep. William R. Brooks of Beverly is a re- 
publican who represents a fulfilled promise on 
the part of the party managers ot his dis-~ 
trict. Mr. Brooks was a member of the 
house in 1503 and again in 1906. In the na- 
tural order of things, he should have been 
a candidate the succeeding year. The re- 
arrangement of the representative districts, 
however, brought about a condition which 
necessitated the nomination going to Dan- 
vers, the other end of the district. At the 
time it was arranged for, 1t was agreed that 
this year the nomination should be returned 
to Beverly and the Beverly city committee 
acknowledged that it should be given to Mr. 
Brooks. This agreement has been carried 
Gut to the letter and people of political ex- 
perience can sight instances where promises 
of a similar nature have been made and 
their fulfillment forgotten. 


Mr. Brooks in 1906 was a member of the 


committee on harbors and public lands. At 
that time the United Shoe Machinery com- 
pany’s plant was being erected and the city 
was doing a great deal in the way of street 
improvements, ete. The company desired 
a channel dug in the river up to its plant 
and Mr. Breoks was largely instrumental in 
gettiug an appropriation bill through the 
legislature, authorizing the harbor and land 
commissioners to do the work. This year ac- 
cordingly he was returned to the same com- 
rmittee. 

Beverly, however, has not had a local mat- 
ter in the harbor line so that his work on 
that committee has been confined to the 
general matters rather than to local affairs. 


an, 


Mr. Brooks took a deep interest in the 
measure to reapportion the distribution of 
the corporation taxes. Coming from the Bev- 
erly Farms section of his city, he was es- 
pecially cognizant of the condition of the 
present distribution as applied to his own 
city. The Beverly Farms taxpayers with 
their large holdings of corporation stock are 
as much of an asset to city of Beverly as 
the United Shoe Machinery plant. Realiz- 
ing this, the Beverly representative was 
vigorously opposed to any change in the 
method which would cause his city to lose 
any part of the large amount it receives from 
the annual distribution of this corporation 
tax. The defeat of this measure was brought 
about eventually and Mr. Brooks worked as 
hard and consistently and as earnestly as 
any member of the legislature. to accom- 
plish this end. 


In the Beverly court case, despite his ef- 
forts, he was unable to secure the passage of 
the bill which was aimed to provide for the 
establishment of the district court in his city 
and to avoid the necessity of making the po- 
lice department take prisoners over to Sa- 
lem for trial. 

Mr. Brooks was a member of the Highth 
regiment from 1884 to 1891 when it was 
really the Essex county regiment. 

Fraternally he is a member of the Masonic 
and Odd Fellows organizations. He con- 
ducts a large fish business in his own city 
and the reputation he has made as being a 


square and an upright business man has 
been added to by his course of procedure 
while a member of the house of representa- 
tives. 


Charles H. Brown. 


As a leader in the fight against the mer- 
ger bill reported by the committee on rail- 
roads, no one in the present legislature at- 
tained greater prominence than Rep. Charles 
H. Brown of Medford. Every move made 
by the pro-mergerites was watched and not- 
ed by Rep. Brown, his vigilance extending 
to those outside the state house as well as 
to those within it. As a result, when the 
matter finally reached the legislature, he 
was eminently qualified to assume the lead- 


ership with credit to himself and benefit to 
his faction. 

He organized and led the contest for the 
boulevard bill, and it was almost wholly due 
to his efforts that the measure providing 
for the Boston Hlevated extension to West 
Medford was secured. 

It was Mr. Brown’s second term in the 
house, and, should he return, it is the opin- 
ion of most members that he will assume 
a high position as a legislative leader at the 
opening of the next session, a result that 
will redound as greatly to the welfare of the 
state as to Medford. 

Mr. Brown served on the committee on 
metropolitan affairs and was in the centre 
of all the fights with which that strenuous 
committee was confronted. On the boulevard 
measure his influence, in committee, and 
later before ways and means, was great, and 
when. Chelsea, after the fire, demanded a 
commission as the only solution of its 
down-and-out condition, he worked with 
the other members of metropolitan affairs 
and cites to make things as easy for Chel- 
sea as possible. 

In his first term Mr. Brown served on 
banks and banking, and partly through his 
efforts the bill was reported and passed 
which gave the bank commissioner power 
over the trust companies and banking part- 
nerships. He also worked hard to secure 
the passage of the savings bank insurance 
bill. 

Mr. Brown was born in Vermont, and was 
educated in the public schools of Vermont 
and Massachusetts, and at Phillips Andover 
academy. He is in the metal furniture busi- 
ness and is active in social and business af- 
fairs of Medford. He is a member of the Med- 
ford club and of the South Medford repub- 
lican club, while, socially, he is one of the 
most popular members of the legislature of 
1908. 


John T. Bryan. 


It is doubtful if there is a member of the 
legislature whose district includes a larger 
area than does that of Rev. John T. Bryan 
of Middlefield of the second Hampshire dis- 
trict. With the exception of the city of 
Northampton and the town of Hatfield it 
takes all of the county west of the Connec- 
tieut river and the river practically divides 
the county in half. It is a country district of 
11 towns and so it goes without saying that 
the representative from there this year, as 
in former years, is a staunch republican. As 


endorsement of this statement the fact may 
be instanced that he has acted continuous- 
ly for 20 years as chairman of the republi- | 
can town committee. That he has ability 
and that it is recognized by his towns-peo- 
ple it may be said that he has been elected 
selectman and made chairman of the board 
for 12 years .continuously, and that he has 
been placed in charge of the town highways 
each year for 15 years. He obtained a com- 
mon school education and it fitted him, with 
the proper amount of exertion on his own 
part, to become a prosperous merchant and 
farmer. Coming to the legislature he was 
placed on the committee on federal rela- 
tions. From the first he realized that this 
was an unimportant assignment and not one 
that would be of any particular interest to 
him or his constituents. While he attend? 
ed the hearings of the committee he devoted 
the most of his time to matters pertaining 
to agriculture which is the prominent sub- 
ject pertaining to western Hampshire. He 
was specially interested in the milk stand- 
ard bill and did everything possible to bring 
about the enactment of a law that would 
require a single all the year round stand- 
ard. He also followed closely the appropria- 
tion bills for additional equipment, etc., for 
the state agricultural college at Amherst. 
The work of this college and the state ex- 
perimental station is closely followed by his 
people and they want to see it made as 
practical as possible. Mr. Bryan’s district 
being made up of 11 towns, he is precluded 
from being sent back for a second term. This 
is a detriment in itself more so because of 
the fact of the ability Mr. Bryan has shown 
in his single year of office holding. The old 
argument that a man can do better work 
the second year than the first receives spe- 
cial emphasis in this particular illustration. 
Another year undoubtedly, Mr. Bryan would 


receive a more important committee assign- 
ment and with the experience he has gained 
this year would prove to be one of the 
prominent members from western Massa- 
chusetts. Custom however decrees otherwise 
and Mr. Bryan bows to that custom with- 
out any hesitation. He came here knowing 
the conditions under which he was elected 
and he throws out no suggestion that it 
would be well if a different arrangement pre- 
vailed. It is only his associate members that 
make comments of this character and use 
his name as a prominent illustration of 
what the western section loses by adhering 
to this ancient custom. 


George Bunting. 


Rep. George Bunting of Methuen is the 
republican representative of this suburban 
town which is to all intents and purposes a 
ward of the city of Lawrence. 

Mr. Bunting has had the handling of sev- 
eral matters of interest to his local section 
and believes that they will aid him the com- 
ing fall in his contest for nomination for 
senator in the Fifth Essex district. 

Early in the session the Lawrence camp of 
Spanish war veterans petitioned that its 
real estate be exempt from taxation. In the 
enthusiasm of a new organization, a few 
years ago, this camp erected a building con- 
taining a hall for meeting purposes. Mort- 
gages were necessary to finance the under- 


taking and the past year or so the income 
- has fallen off. It was believed that if the 
tax could be remitted, the organization might 
be kept alive. Further investigation showed 
that there was another camp in Spring- 
field in about the same condition. Accord- 
ingly, a petition was made general in. char- 
acter to apply to all camps. It was held up 
some time by the committee on taxation of 
which Mr. Bunting was a member and event- 
ually through his efforts it was passed by 
‘the several branches and signed by the gov- 
-- ernor. 

A similar bill relative to the taxation of 
the property of the White fund of the Law- 
rence public library came before the com- 
mittee and received his personal attention. 

The proceeds of this fund are left to the li- 
brary under the will of the donor, Mr. White. 
The tax commissioner had recently ruled that 
the real estate of this fund was taxable and 
a special act to exempt this property from 
taxation was then petitioned for. This 
«measure was also passed and signed by the 
governor. Lawrence was an early petitioner 
for the abolishing of the trial justice court 
in the adjoining towns of Methuen, Ando- 
ver and North Andover and the transferring 

of the court business to its own court. In 

this case, Mr. Bunting took the side of the 
towns and helped to bring about the defeat 
of the measure. He offset this, however, by 
aiding in the passage of the bill which raised 
the classification of the Lawrence police 
court so that the judge and clerk received 
an increase of salary. 

In addition to serving on the taxation com- 
-mittee, Mr. Bunting was a member of the 


committee on pay rolls which passed upon 
the mileage allowance of every member. 

The Lawrence senatorial district is pecu- 
liar in that it is made up of the city and 
the adjoining towns. Politically, it is near- 
ly divided and generally if the republicans 
nominate a man from one of the towns, the 
democrats nominate a man in the city, which 
usually results in the election of the demo- 
-erat. Mr. Bunting believes, however, that 
his close affiliation with the city of Law- 
rence will make an exception to the rule and 
many people in Lawrence itself, agree with 
him in this point of view. 


Andrew J. Burnett. 


Rep. Andrew J. Burnett of Melrose is serv- 
ing his third year as a republican member 
of the legislature from the 22d Middlesex 
district. For the second year he has given 

_ faithful service as clerk of the committee 
- on counties and has also been an_ active 
member of the nublic lighting committee. 
Two years ago he petitioned for the estab- 
lishment by law of a zone system of rates of 
railroad fares in the metropolitan district. 
This resulted in an order for an investiga- 
-. tion by the railroad commission with a re- 
port to this general court. In addition to 
the revort made by this board this year 
similar netitions came into the legislature 
so that when the law was enacted establish- 
ing a zone system of charging there were 
numerous men who claimed it was based on 
their netition. Mr. Burnett’s action a year 
or more avo however established his claim 
_ to being the initiator of the movement. He 
was much interested in the bill to regulate 
4 / 
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the sale of fire arms and fought for the 
measure determinedly, although from the 
first he recognized the heavy odds against 
him. The measure was defeated, but it will 
undoubtedly be before the legislature again. 
The attempt of the contractors that built 
some of the new Middlesex county buildings 
in Hast Cambridge to get additional money 
was unsuccessful mainly through the efforts 
of the man from Melrose. For his commit- 
tee on taxation he renorted the Middlesex 
tax resolve, under which the county com- 
missioners of that*county can levy the an- 
nual county tax. As clerk of this commit- 


tee he had the county affairs of every coun- 
ty in the state at his fingers end and knew 
off hand what each wanted in the way of 
public buildings, ete. The efforts .of the 
Linn delegation to secure a new county 
court house for their city and to make it 
a shire town were fought out before his 
committee after the judiciary committee had 
reported in favor of the measure. The final 
result was that the committee reported 
against the bill and it was referred to the 
next general court. 

Mr. Burnett conducts a nlumbing business 
and has received a yublic school education. 
He was on the Melrose finance committee 
for 18 years, serving when it was a town, 
before the present city charter was granted. 
He was elected an alderman from one ward 


for four years and an alderman at large 
from the whole city for two years before 


coming to the legislature. 


Alfred S. Burns. 


Rep. Alfred S. Burns of Plymouth, al- 
though a democrat, is representing a strong 
republican district. This is his second term 
and having acted as clerk of the harbor and 
public land committee a year ago was this 
year the unanimous choice for that posi- 
tion. 5 

In his town, Mr. Burns conducts a suc- 
cessful grocery business and has also been 
the renresentative of his party on the board 
of registrars of voters for a term of years. 
Last year the Plymouth peovle were much 
interested in getting an appropriation for 
dredging the channel in their harbor and 
this was one reason why Mr. Burns sought 
appointment on the committee of harbors 
and public lands. 

He put a great deal of effort into this 
measure and success crowned his attempt 
for the legislature of last year authorized 
the exnenditure of $80,000 for dredging this 
channel to be spread over a period of four 
years. This year accordingly the second 
$20,000 appropriation was obtained without 
any extended labor on Mr. Burns’ part. 

He has, however, been much interested 
in a bill to authorize the Plymouth county 
commissioners to make an extension of the 
county jail in his town. This extension is 
to be more of the character of the state 
farm institution at Bridgewater. $45,000 was 
asked for on this account and Mr. Burns se- 
eured the enacting of a bill which allows the 
county commissioners to build this addition 
and to nay for it out of the county treasury. 
The work is now in progress and a great 
deal is exvected from it when in operation. 

Mr. Burns is a member of the Odd Fel- 
lows and has served as Noble Grand in his 
own lodge, 


The method of work laid out by this com- 
mittee on harbors and public lands brought 
about a great deal of extra labor on the 
part of Mr. Burns as clerk. As a rule, the 
committees report as they go along and this 
prevents the accumulation of documents 
that have to be kept in ordor and ready 
for instant perusal. The committee on har- 
bors and public lands, however, early in the 
session decided that it was advisable to vis- 
if each place where exvenditures of state 
money was asked for. These places’ in- 
cluded harbors up and down the coast and 
public reservations and additional land for 
public reservations in the western nart of 
the state. In every case it meant an out- 
door trip where the last ten to 12 miles 
would have to be done in complete exposure 
to the elements. On this account, the com- 
mittee held everything un until very late 
in the session and Mr. Burns’ docket box 
became crowded with papers of a different 
character, In every case there was a peti- 
tion, a bill, a blue print of the work pro- 
posed, topographical maps and oftentimes 
numerously signed netitions, In addition, 
when hearings are assigned, there were a 
large number of people to be notified. In 
each case there would be a board of select- 
men, a member interested in a particular 
petition and summer residents who wanted 
to be heard. 

Nearly every town of Cane Cod had a pe- 
tition for the improvement of some boat 


harbor or channel that it claimed would add 
to its prestige as a 


summier resort; “and 
added that the summer resort business is 
: ; 5 

tne one growing business of Barnstable 


county, The same argument in a small de- 
gree would be applied by persons _ living 
along the Essex county shore and the west- 
ern part of the state where harbor places 
were supplemented by pleas for state reser- 
vations, All of the detail work was carefully 
performed by the Plymouth representative. 


Herbert W. -Burr. 


Herbert W. Burr of Boston, republican from 
the 24th Suffolk, the Dorchester district, 
has proven to be one of the prominent Bos- 
ton republicans of the house. His special 
forte has been to advocate the Boston city 
bills sought for by the new republican mayor 
of his city. That all the recommendations 
of His Honor, the mayor, did not become 
enacted into law was not the fault of the 
member from Ward 24. He certainly put 
in a lot of work on the floor of the house. 
The assignments given him by Speaker 
Cole to the committees on constitutiona! 
amendments and election law did not give 
him much of a opportunity to work in com- 
mittee but he made up for it on the floor 
of the house where he was a frequent speak- 
er. For all his frequency and his efforts 
on the mayor’s’ behalf when the latter was 
not the most popular man in the city he 
made real progress and got some matters 
through that otherwise would have been 
killed outright or have been gently referred 
to the next general court. Temperance 
measures received his support and this of 
course means that he was an advocate for 
district option in Boston. His section, the 
Dorehester district, is one of the most 
pronounced portions of the city favoring this 
idea and he was in close touch with public 
opinion in his ward. The attempt to get a 
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general direct nomination bill through his 
committee and through the house and senate 
was not favored by him. In addition to this 
general bill there were special bills for di- 
rect nominations in Hssex and Middlesex 
counties and in the first Worcester sena- 
torial district. The only ones of these to 
be enacted into law was the one for the first 
Worcester senatorial district. 

He fought hard for the bill taxing cor- 
porations in the cities and towns where 


they do business. This bill, originally intro- 
duced by Mayor Fitzgerald, would allow Bos- 
ton to retain several hundred thousands in 
taxes which went to cities and towns where 
the stockholders lived.‘ Mayor Hibbard, ap- 
parently not understanding the bill, advo- 
cated letting it go over to the next general 
court, but Rep. Burr and other Boston rep- 
resentatives would not stand for this and 
finally succeeded in getting through a bill, 
which while it does not allow Boston to re- 
tain all the taxes on corporations doing busi- 
ness within its limits, allows the city one- 
half. 

Rep. Burr served in the common council 
three years and in the house of 1906. He is 
a native of Boston and his business is that 
of a merchant tailor, he being a partner of 
Mayor Hibbard. He belongs to the Republi- 
can, Ashmont and Shawmut clubs. 


Clenric H. Cahoon, 


Rep. Clenric H. Cahoon of Harwich from 
the second Barnstable district proved him- 
self to be a valuable man this year as a 
member of the committee on legal affairs. 


This commitee, practically a judiciary com- 
mittee, is supposed to handle matters of 
minor importance. It.develops however, 
that this year many cases of considerable 
importance are assigned to it, and Mr. Ca- 
hoon and his associates were called upon to 
give extensive hearings. The bill to regu- 


- heard by this committee. 
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late the sale of fire arms was a matter that 
evoked considerable interest and discussion 
in the committee and also in the house. In 
the end, however, it was put over until the 
next general court. 

The Sunday amusement bills were also 
Altogether, Mr. 
Cahoon and his associates handled nearly 
one hundred and fifty cases. 

For his own district, Mr. Cahoon was 
much interested in the several bills to pro- 
vide money for harbor improvements along 
the Cape shore. Several of these were in his 
own district, and the legislature appropri- 
ated nearly $50,000 for work of this charac- 
ter in Barnstable county. His committee of 
legal affairs favored the bill to allow unpaid 
work on yachts and boats on Sundays. It 
was reported and finally enacted into law. 
He also revorted the bill to allow for the 
appointment of a special judge of probate 
in the counties of Berkshire and Hampden. 
A praetice among probate courts of calling 
upon judges of another county in case of 
illness has proved a hardship in the western 
part of the state because of the distance be- 
tween the county seats. This is obviated by 
the appointment of the two special justices 
who are to sit in the case of illness of the 
regular judge. 

Mr. Cahoon is a graduate of the Boston 
university law school. He has served a num- 
ber of years as selectman of his town and 
as chairman of the renublican town commit- 
tee. His fraternal affiliations are limited to 
the Odd Fellows. 


Timothy F. Callahan. 


Rep. Timothy F. Callahan of Ward 9, Bos- 
ton, in this, his second year in the house, 
has made good with a vengeance, more than 


fulfilling the glowing predictions made. of 
him during his first year. Moreover in com- 
ing back from old Ward 9 despite the op- 
position of both the Bowen and Donovan 
factions in the ward he has demonstrated 
that in the realignment of the city demo- 
cracy for the mayoralty fight of next year 
he must be considered one of the important 
factors. 


Although a young man he talks and 
legislates like a veteran. With a 
good voice and a persuasive style 
of speaking he combines the ability 


not only to thoroughly grasp a subject, but 
to effectively explain it to his hearers. While 
not a member of the committee on election 
laws this year he was keenly interested in 
all the reform measures that came up. The 
bill to prevent voters from signing nomina- 
tion papers after participating in a party 
caucus which came in again this year in a 
different form and the bill to prevent a nom- 
inee of a regular party using the name of. 
another on nomination papers were earn- 
estly advocated by him. Sneaker Cole quick- 
ly sized up Callahan and this year made 
him one of the two democratic members 
from Boston on metropolitan affairs, which 


‘handled more big things than any other 


committee. And Callahan took an active 
part in the discussion of all the important 
charter bills. He is one of the most prom- 
ising members on the democratic side of 
the house, 


James B. Cfarbrey. 


Rep. James B. Carbrey of Peabody is one 
of the most energetic of the democratic del- 
egation in the house. He represents the 
11th Hssex district and is serving his second 
term. As a member of the committee on 
towns, Mr. Carbrey was busily engaged dur- 
ing the session in an effort to have the va- 
rious reports of that committee adopted and 
he has in most cases been successful in hav- 
ing them sustained by the house. 

For his committee, Mr. Carbrey has had 


charge of a number of reports. He engi- 
neered successfully through the house the 
bill to authorize the town of Danvers to bor- 
row money outside of its debt limit for the 
purpose of extending its water supply sys- 
tem and a bill of the same character apply- 
ing to the town of Methuen. 

The Essex county court house bill received 
Mr. Carbrey’s personal attention. The com- 
mittee on counties renorted leave to with- 
draw on the bill and Mr. Carbrey made eyv- 
ery vossible effort to have the report of the 
committee sustained. He spoke at great 
length in an effort to prove that the county 
finances are not large enough to undertake 
such an expense at the present time and ap- 
parently Mr. Carbrey’s argument carried 
some weight with the members, for the re- 
port of the committee was accented by a 
large majority vote of the members. 

The consolidation of the New York, New 
Haven and Hartford with the Boston & 
Maine systems did not meet with his approv- 
al and he expressed his opinion of the bili 
before the house which resulted in the de: 
feat of the bill by an overwhelming large 
majority vote. 

Mr. Carbrey was born in Lowell, Jan. 16, 
1854, and is by trade a morocco dresser. For 
the past eight years he has been an asses- 
sor in his own town and served as a member 
of the democratic town committee. 

The Marblehead fire ward bill which pro- 
vided that the names of the fire wards of 
that town be designated as fire engineers 
received Mr. Carbrey’s personal attention. 
The fire wards were at the time appointed 
by the selectmen under a special act, while 
the fire engineers are elected. A bill was 
finally drawn up by Mr. Carbrey’s committee 
on towns which suited all parties interested 
whereby the fire wards of the town were 
designated as fire engineers and are to be 
elected by the people. The bill was a most 
unusual one and required very careful con- 
sideration and investigation and Mr. Carbrey 
is responsible to a very large extent for the 
passage of the bill. 

Mr. Carbrey is well liked by his fellow 
members on the committee on towns and 
his advice has oftentimes been sought on 
matters pertaining to town government. 


Ignatius J. Carlton. 


Rep. Ignatius J. Carlton of Chelsea, a 
republican, is an illustration of how a popu- 
lar man, supposedly on the wrong side of 
the political fence can win-in a_ strong 
democratic district. 

Mr. Carlton’s committee appointment was 


-solely to that of insurance, where he was 


right at home in the detailed work of this 
committee whose affairs deal in figures 
principally. During the first part of the 
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session he was wrapped up in his commit- 
tee work, but after the Chelsea catastrophe 
he naturally gave conditions of his city and 
the legislation growing out of it his care- 
ful and persistent attention. The ‘Chelsea 
commission bill from the start was closely 
looked after by Mr. Carlton and he had a 
hand in the revamping of the measure until 
it was worked into final shape in which it 
was enacted. He believed that the people 
of his city should not be tied un for the long 
period originally planned in the bill, and 
have no voice in the pnublic affairs of the 
city. He agreed that conditions were such 
that for a time at least, the commission 
should have full sway and not be hampered. 
He acquiesced in the compromise bill 
which allows the people after a few years 
to commence the election of successors to 
the present commission. 

For a new member Mr. Carlton has done 
well in catching on to the methods of leg- 
islature and the rules of procedure in the 
branch to which he was elected. He has 
been faithful in attendance at the sessions 


- of the house and in the committee to which 


he was appointed. In fact, he has made a 
reputation and a record so that he can con- 
scientiously go before the voters of his dis- 
trict and ask for a second term. Matters 
are so disturbed in his city, however, that it 
is difficult to figure out what the result of 
the election next fall will be. 

Mr. Carlton received considerable promi- 


nence some years ago as a professional ball 
player and was annually engaged with prom- 
inent teams for a consecutive period of 15 
seasons. He is now in the business of man- 
ufacturing preserves, ete., and he is 
affiliated with the Knights of Columbus or- 
ganization. 


Cornelius J. Carmody. 


Rep. Cornelius J. Carmody, democrat of 
Worcester, representing the 15th Worcester 
district, has proved to be an especially effi- 
cient and able member in view of thefact that 
he is serving his first year. He has made 
for himself a reputation as a hard working 


‘consistent member that may be nevied by 


any member of the house. 

Mr. Carmody was appointed a member of 
the committee on railroads which had un- 
der consideration the railroad control bill, 
and he took a very active part in the delib- 
eration of the committee, attending with- 
out exception every public hearing of the 
committee not only on this important ques- 
tion but upon every measure that was be- 
fore the committee this session. When the 
bill was discussed on the floor of the house, 
Mr. Carmody spoke at great length and with 
much earnestness in an effort to have the 
report of his. committee adopted. 

Mr. Carmody was most conspicuous, how- 
ever, when matters pertaining to the labor 
Situation were under consideration, for he 
has been an untiring advocate of measures 
that dealt with the labor situation in the 
state. He has made every effort to have 
the 54 hour bill, so-called, adopted in the 
house, which resulted in a compromise 
measure providing for a 56 hour bill. The 
bill relative to the hours of employment of 
minors and women received his personal at- 
tention and support. 


On all local matters before the legislature, 
Mr. Carmody has taken an active part. He 
is responsible for, the passage of the bill to 
enable the Worcester insane hospital to 
empty its sewerage into the Blackstone riv- 
er; he advocated the bill authorizing the 
school committee to appoint janitors, and 
he took charge of the matter to grant rights 
to certain contractors in the city to build 
certain structures. In all of these matters, 


Mr. in hav- 


Carmody has been successful 
ing them enacted. 
Previous to his term of service 


in the 
house, Mr. Carmody was for two years a 
member of the common council of his city 
and for one year a member of the board of 
aldermen. y 

His education was limited to that of a 
public school career and his trade is that of 
a painter. He has also been for the past 
three terms the president of the Worcester 
Central Labor Union. 


James Chambers. 


James Chambers of Everett, republican. 
serving his second year from the 24th Mid- 
dlesex district has added greatly to the rep- 
utation made a year ago when he won his 
election after a hard fight and then proceed- 
ed to make good with his constitutents. For 
a second year he fought for the bill to es- 
tablish. a court in his city and assisted 
greatly in getting it substituted for the 
adverse report of the judiciary committee 
in the house, although it finally went down 
in’ defeat. He introduced a bill to relieve 


persons under indictment and unable to 


obtain bail. It sought to give them credit 
when convicted and sentence is imposed for 
the time already spent in jail while awaiting 
trial. He also introduced a resolve to ap- 
propriate $3500 for the home for aged and 
blind deaf mutes in his city. He fathered 
the resolve to appropriate $5000 for con- 
tinuing the work of erecting a sea wall at 


third cliff, Scituate. This passed the house 
and senate successfully, but was so likely to 
be vetoed by Act. Gov. Draper on economical 
grounds, that its friends had it recalled in 
the senate and referred to the next gen- 
eral court. His interest in this bill was be- 
cause of the fact that he was appointed 
to the committee on harbors and public 
lands and saw the conditions existing in 
Scituate where the sea is continually eating 
away this cliff and where the state has 
already expended several thousand of dol- 
lars in an attempt to prevent further en- 
croachment. As a member of this commit- 
tee Mr. Chambers has travelled to various 
parts of the state and has advocated harbor 
improvements all along the coast. On Cave 
Cod alone something less than $50,000 is to 
be expended in small harbor improvements. 
These harbors are so small that no claim 
can be made to the federal government in 
asking for money that they are of commer- 
cial importance. They merely facilitate 
small pleasure boating. This, however, is 
the strong attraction to the summer visitor 
who is a commercial proposition on the cape 
as well as in other parts of the state. Mr. 
Chambers advocated the appropriation of 
money for the purchase of Mt. Everett in 
Southern Berkshire for a state reservation, 
believing that this will always be held a 
wise expenditure of state money. |The in- 
itial cost is all the state puts into these 
reservations some six or seven of which 
already exist, they are all supported after- 
wards by the counties in which they are lo- 
cated. Mr. Chambers is a native of Ireland 
and received a public school edueation in 
this country. His business is that of a 
metal broker. He has served four years 
in the Everett common council, the last year 
of which he was president of the body. He 
was an alderman two years before coming 
to the legislature. 


William E. Chester. 


The committee on liquor laws in consider- 
ing this year such important questions as 
district option for Boston and the turning 
over of license money to the state was fort- 
unate in having several veteran members. 
One of these was William E. Chester of 


Ward 12, Boston. This committee is always 
one of the most harshly criticized of any 
in the legislature, standing as it does’ be- 
tween two such powerful interests as the 
liquor dealers and the temperance people, 
and this year was worse than ever. So 
that to serve on this committee has come 
to be a far from agreeable task as a man 
with the highest of ideals is apt to have his 
motives entirely misunderstood. Chester 
served last year on this committee and in 
the discussions gained much valuable infor- 
mation which he found came in handy this 
year. Chester has been at all times an active 
committee worker. He also served on taxation 
with its many intricate questions handed it by 
the recess committee. Rep. Chester got his 
legislative training in the common council 
and is a ‘professional’ man, having been 
for 18 years stage manager and master of 
properties at the Boston theatre. He is a 
member of several fraternal orders, 
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John E. Clarey. 


One of the most earnest, hard-working and 
painstaking members was Rep. John BH. Cla- 
rey of Great Barrington, whose first term 
has paved the way to greater honors should 
he desire to return and claim them. 

Mr. Clarey was a man with a purpose to 
pay strict attention tc business, to lift his 
voice for good government and to work with 
all the strength he possessed for legislation 
that would benefit his own particular sec- 
tion. All of these he did, and few men at 
the state house duning ithe year werein clos- 
er touch with the various matters that came 
before the legislature than he. 

Speaker Cole appointed him to the com- 
mittees on printing and towns, and on both 
he did excellent work, joining with Sen. 
Treadway in demanding reform in the mat- 
ter of printing department reports and state 
documents. 

Mr. Clarey was actively connected with 
the passage of the fire insurance bill. which 
bears his name, and which is certain to be 
of immense benefit to the cities and towns 
of the state, and especially to the business 
men and house-holders who inhabit them. 

Mr. Clarey was also of assistance in se- 
curing the passage of many other acts de- 
manded by the western part of the state, and 
was willing at all times to give his time 
and influence for everything which promised 
better government. 

Mr. Clarey was one of the few editors in 
the legislature of 1908, he being editor and 


publisher of the Be1kshire Courier, printed 
at Great Barrington. In the public ‘life of 
that place he has been a power for some 
years, and at the present time is serving as 
town clerk, as well as town treasurer and 
tax collector. He was born in Fairfield, Vt., 
on Jan. 7, 1855, and was educated in the 
public schools of that place. 


Samuel F. Coffin. 


One of the most uncompromising foes of 
the milk contractor in either branch was 
Rep. Samuel F, Coffin of West Newbury, a 
democrat of three years’ service from a 
republican district. 

As a citizen, this latter fact sneaks well 
for Mr. Coffin’s popularity, while as a legis- 
lator no more careful and hardworking offi- 
cial has ever been sent to the state house. 
Speaker Cole assigned him to the commit- 
tees on agriculture and public lighting for 
this session, and on them his work proved 
that he was possessed of exceptional ability 
and a student of subjects which become ob- 
jects of legislation. 

During both his previous terms in the 
house, Mr. Coffin worked diligently to se- 
eure a reform in the milk standard, but 
when he returned last winter it was with 
the avowed intention of pushing the matter 
to the limit. 

All through this fight, which was one of 
the longest, fiercest and most important of 
the session, Rep. Coffin stood by his guns. 
He was one of the two original dissenters 
on the milk standard bill reported from the 
committee on agriculture. After the senate 
had emasculated and changed the measure, 
he put his shoulder to the wheel and fought 
valiantly to secure two of the recommenda- 


tions of the committee, those relating to no- 
tifications before arrests and for the sale of 
pure milk under a guarantee. 

On many other matters of legislation, Mr. 
Coffin took as great interest as in milk 
standard. ; 

Mr. Coffin will be 57 years old in Decem- 
ber next, and all of his years have been 
passed in the beautiful suburb of Haverhill 


which he represents in the.legislature. It 
was there he was born, and where has has 
been for years in the real estate business. 
Hle was town treasurer for eight years and 
tax collector for ten. 

No account of his work in the legisla- 
ture could be complete without reference 
to the work Rep. Coffin has done for his 
townsman, EE. Moody Boynton, in connection 
with the bicycle railroad. A year ago he 
won a signal victory, due almost wholly to 
his personality, and this year he introduced 
a bill to abolish the railroad commission and 
substitute therefor a railroad court, which 
promises sooner or later to become an ac- 
complished fact. 


David Cole. 


Rep. David Cole of Cheshire is a democrat 
elected from a strongly republican district as 
a protest to the G. O. P. managers in the 
biggest town in his district which showe:l 
a desire to take more than its share of the 
honors. 

Mr. Cole represents the third Berkshire 
district made up of six towns of which Adams 
is by far the largest in population. |: When 
the county was redistricted, the apportion- 


ment of the honor of nomination was ar- 
ranged for and under this apportionment the 
town of Adams was to have two years. 
This it obtained but was not satisfied and 
the republican nomination for the third term 
was obtained by one of its party leaders. 
The democrats immediately nominated Mr. 
Cole who is a prosperous merchant and 
farmer in his town, honored and respected 


by his fellow citizens and who has served 
them faithfully for eleven years as a Sse- 
lectman. The republican party leaders in 
this town took up the candidacy of Mr. 
Cole and spread the spirit of revolt through 
the other small towns of the district so that 
the campaign was enthusiastically conduct- 
ed and party lines were somewhat obliter- 
ated. Mr. Cole with this aid won a victory 
and came to the legislature where he was 
assigned to the committee on agriculture. 
Here he has been a faithful and -painstaking 
member. We has not sought to take a prom- 
inent part in the affairs of the committee, 
therefore, he did not have the charge of a 
committee report. As this own district had 
no special matters to be looked after, Mr. 
Cole did not acquire any degree of promi- 
nence on the floor of the house. 

In his committee, however, he has made a 
close study of the several matters referred 
to it and has sought to have his judg- 
ment act supplementary to a thorough in- 
vestigation and careful consideration. With 
other members he has studied the matter 
of the milk standard which was the predom- 
inant matter of interest in the committee 
on agriculture. He was a close follower of 
the various steps of progress made by this 
committee and stood out faithfully for the 
farmers’ end of the controversy. 

The Berkshire delegation express. the 
opinion that things wil so shape themselves 
the coming fall that a republican will un- 
doubtedly be elected from the district and 
it is understood that the present Cheshire 
member realized from the first that his leg- 
islative experience is likely to be comprised 
in a single year of office holding. y 

Mr. Cole is well liked by the members of 
the delegation and the members of the com- - 
mittee on agriculture with whom he has 
formed a personal acquaintance. All give 
him credit for his ability and conscientious 
labor and members of the committee es- 
pecially declare that his excellent counsel and 
advice has been a great deal of assistance to 
them. 1 


Ellenwood B. Coleman. 


Ellenwood B. Coleman of Nantucket rep- 
resents for the second term the smallest 
constituency in the state. The island of 


is en- 


itself 
titled to one representative no matter how 


Nantucket being a county in 


many voters it has. Some of the represen- 
tative districts in the state have three or 
four times as many as there are on the isl- 
and of Nantucket. For the second year he 
was given an assignment on the committee 
on education where he gave special consid- 
eration to the state normal school matters. 
THis district is practically a little kingdom 
in itself and decided that it did not want 
automobiles on the island in the summer 
time. It accordingly voted to that effect 
in town meeting feeling that, that was all 
that was necessary. When it found differ- 
ent, however, it fell back on Dr. Coleman to 
get a bill through the legislature to give it 
the authority to enact such a rule. It was 
no easy matter for the automobilists were out 
in force to defeat. it. The Nantucket man, 
however, kept plugging away with the result 
that a bill was reported by the committee, 
passed both branches and was enacted and 


signed by the governor. He was interested 
in the woman’s suffrage bill and spoke elo- 
quently in its behalf. It met defeat this 
year as in former years, however. He was 
also interested in the bill to forbid corporal 
punishment in the Lyman school for -boys. 
He was one of the good speakers in the 
house in favor of this bill but was not suc- 
cessful in getting it through. As a member 
on the committee on election laws he gave 
careful consideration to the bills to provide 
for direct nomination for candidates for pub- 
lic office. One of these a bill to apply ail 
over the state was reported adversely by the 
committee but one to allow the use of the 
system of nominating in the first Worcester 
senatorial district was enacted and signed 
by the governor. 

Dr. Coleman is a homeopathic physician 
having graduated from the Chicago homeo- 
pathic medical school. He has served on the 
school committee in his town for 15 years, 
_has been a selectman for five years and 
chairman one year. He is a member of the 
island board of health, and is connected with 
the Masonic, Odd Fellow and Red Men fra- 
ternities, 


Frank Collette, Jr. 
Frank Collette, Jr., republican was ap- 


pointed by Speaker Cole a member of 
the committee on elections and on 
_ insurance. The first named  appoint- 
ment was a mere matter of form as 


the committee has had no duties, there be- 
ing no contested election cases. The com- 
mittee on insurance, however, has an un- 
usual amount of technical insurance top- 
ics to discuss, many of them coming over 
_ from the recess committee of last year. In 
all of these, the Spencer representative has 
taken a prominent part and added greatly 
to the committee in its deliberations. 

On local affairs, Mr. Collette had the hand- 
ling of a peculiar case regarding the bound- 
ary line between Oxford and Auburn, towns 
of the sixth Worcester district, which he 
represents. This line was adjusted over a 
century ago. The situation at the time the 
petition was filed was that two farms on 
which there were a number of children 
where on one side of the line while the 
school they attended was two miles away. 
Just over the line in the other town was a 
-prosperous village with good school accomo- 
dations which these children could not at- 
tend. The petition was to readjust the 
line to bring these particular farms into the 
township where the nearby school was _ lo- 
eated. The petition was heard by the com- 
mittee on towns and Mr. Collette gave the 
matter his earnest and personal atten- 
tion until it was passed and signed by the 
governor. 

The Spencer representative is a member of 
the executive committee of the French re- 
publican club of Massachusetts, an active 
political organization. In his own town he 


is one of the trustees of the Spencer savings 
bank and is fraternally affiliated with the 
Order of Foresters. : 

Mr. Collette is a good example of what a 
public school education can do for a man. 
With this limitation in the matter of ac- 
quired knowledge, he has proved himself 
to be thoroughly familiar and capable of 
grasping the technical point and continued 
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details of the many insurance problems 
that were solved by the committee on which 
he has served as an active and efficient mem- 
ber. 

While he has not been prominent in debat- 
ing, he has always kept himself well in- 
formed on matters under consideration and 
has always known where he stood and the 
reasons for which he took that ground. A 
member who asked him to vote for a meas- 
ure in which he was interested, would have 
to explain the full situation and answer 
questions, that would give the Spencer mem- 
ber a correct understanding of the case. 

Popularity is one of Mr. Collette’s strong 
characteristics and his two years’ service in 
the house has made him known personally 
and prominently to as many representatives 
of the house as any of the others. 

He has often been seen conferring with the 
other members of the Worcester county dele- 
gation and has aided greatly in the team 
work of the delegation when county af- 
fairs were under consideration. 

Rep. Collette was born in Spencer in 1871. 
Attended the public schools and Commercia) 
college. He was appointed a notary public 
two years ago. 


Edward D. Collins. 


South Boston is a district peculiarly given 
over to the young man in politics and there 
has never been a year when it didn’t send 
several ‘‘finds’’ to the legislature. Ward 15 


has two youngsters in the house this year, 
the newcomer being Edward D. Collins, a 
young lawyer of the Peninsula, Having no 
previus legislative experience, which is so 
common among the Boston first year mem- 
bers this session Rep. Collins has made a 
very favorable impression as a_ studious, 
hardworking member anxious to learn and 
willing to take counsel from older heads 
While his committee, constitutional amend- 
ments, has had little to do it has given Rep 
Collins a chance to gain some familiarity 
with committee routine. He has rarely 
been absent from his seat all the session 
and it is a good safe prediction that another 
year will find’‘him one of the active men in 
the house. He was born in Boston in 1878 
and after attending the public schools went 
to the University of Notre Dame. He is a 
member of the Knights of Columbus, Elks, 
Heptasophs, City Point Catholic association, 
A. O. H., St. Augustine Lyceum, South Bos- 
ton Citizens’ association and an honorary 
member of the Glover club. 


James J. Conboy. 


When the bill requiring civil service cer- 
tification of all Boston municinal payrolls 
went through the legislature this year it 
looked all right even to the veterans who 
scan civil service legislation pretty closely. 
But there was a joker concealed in it and 
a vretty costly one too for the city labor- 
ers, had it not been found. It was James J. 
Conboy of Ward 17 who discovered that as 
the bill only allowed certification for the ac- 
tual time a man worked that it would cut 
off entirely all legal holidays and all Satur- 
day half holidays. So Conboy got the com- 
mittee on rules to admit an amendment pro- 
viding for this privilege. Rep. Conboy is 
serving his second term from the Roxbury 
ward, having previously had three years in 
the common council and is a worker in a 
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quiet unobtrusive way. He has been active 
in the Tammany club for many years and 
is now serving as secretary of that powerful 


ward organization. He was ‘born in 
Boston Dec. 1, 1873, and is a plumber 
by trade. 


Rep. Conboy is prominent in Roman Cath- 
olic and Irish circles and was instrumental 


in behalf of the Irish County clubs in having 
the portrait of Governor Sullivan replaced 
in the senate reading room. 


Martin F. Conley. 


Loyalty to home industry was almost a 
passion with Martin F. Conley, a bright and 
vigorous young demecrat from Lowell. From 
the first day of the session until its close 
he worked like a beaver to secure the pass- 
age of every act which would benefit his 
own city, while no other member was more 
diligent than he in fighting measures which 
threatened the welfare of his city, its citi- 
zens or its industries. 

A case in point was the bill providing for 
an appropriation to investigate the alleged 
pollution of the Merrimac river. Rep. Con- 
ley quickly discerned a covert attack on the 
manufactures of Lowell and was soon in 
the thick of one of the fiercest battles of 
the session. . Single handed at first, but lat-- 
er joined by colleagues from along the 
Connecticut and the Concord rivers, all 
interested through his presentation of the 
case, he took up the cudgels, and in the 
end won a signal victory. 

Mr. Conley was one of the most popular 


members of the house, and his influence on 
matters of legislation was great as a re- 
sult. ' ; 
During the session just closed Rep. Conley 
served on the committees on drainage and 
public health, and as a member of the lat- 
ter was of material assistance securing leg- 
islation to punish the purveyors of cocaine 
in the dives about the Boston slums. He 
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was one of the most ardent advocates of 
the 54-hour bill and was also active in keep- 
ing the Lowell delegation in line against the 
railroad control bill. 

He was born in Ireland 38 years ago, but 
early removed with his parents to Lowell, 
where he was educated in the public schools. 
He is a barber by trade and is a member of 
the Foresters of America, the Royal Arca- 
num, Young Men’s Catholic Institute of 
Lowell, Knights of Columbus and the K. 
of E. ‘ 


Thomas F. Coogan. 


The deplorable tragedy in the executive 
department last December started a lively 
agitation in the legislature this year tow- 
urd preventing the indiscriminate carrying 
of firearms. While little came of it the sub- 
ject was so generally discussed that some 
legislation may be exnected next year which 
will combine the ideas advanced the past 
session. Ren. Thomas F. Coogan of Ward 
14 was one who devoted considerable 
thought to the subject. Ren. Coogan made 
his maiden speech on the subject and cre- 
ated a favorable imnpression as an earnest, 
conscientious legislator. He drew fisheries 
and game for a committee appointment for 
his first year and found some very import- 
ant measures before that committee, not- 
ably the Buzzards’ bay bill. 

Inadvertently, the Spanish war veterans 
were left out of the bill giving Grand Army 
posts the right to parade on Memorial Sun- 
day with music but Rep. Coogan succeeded 
in having a bill rushed turvugn on the Fri- 
day preceding Memorial Sunday, under a 
and he himself took 


suspension of the rules, 


it to Hopedale Saturday to have the acting 
governor sign it. It was rapid work on the 
part of Rep. Coogan and won for him the 
commendation of the ‘‘vets.’’ 

Rep. Coogan was born in Dublin, Ireland, 
but was educated in the Boston public 
schools. He is a grocery clerk. He served 
in the common council in 1906-07. He is a 
member of the Heptasophs, Ancient Order 
of Hibernians, Foresters of America and the 
William E. Russell club of City Point. 


Benjamin A. Cook. 


Benjamin A. Cook of Fitchburg, one of 
the new republican members, is a prosper- 
ous merchant in his own city, a past presi- 
dent of the Fitchburg Board of Trade and 
Merchants association, one of the strongest 
organizations in the state of its kind, hav- 
ing a membership of 500 manufacturers, 
merchants and Pcs fads men of the city 
of Fitchburg. 

Being assigned to the committee on street 
railways, Mr. Cook got promptly to work and 
throughout the session was especially inter- 
ested in any change of the street railway 
law that would affect his own section. 

Fitchburg has had a number of cases be- 
fore the legislature and Mr. Cook, a warm 


personal friend of the senior mem- 
ber, Rep. M. Fred O’Connell, promptly 
allied himself with the other’ Fitch- 


burg member, so that good team work 
has resulted. In this way, Mr. Cook was a 
great assistance in securing  |egislation 
which authorizes the Fitchburg water com- 
missioners to condemn and take additional 
land around the source of its water supply 


so as to protect its purity in the future. 
Likewise, he assisted in the defeat of the 
bill that would establish a court at Leomin- 
ster and take so much business and prestige 
from the Fitchburg court. Again he ren- 
dered valuable aid in securing an appropria- 
tion of $75,000 for an additional building 
for the Fitchburg state normal school, for 
the use of advanced manual arts. Another 
bill authorizing the expenditure of some 


24000 for repairs and improvements of the 
present buildings of the State normal school 
in his city, was enacted largely through his 
efforts. 

Personally, Mr. Cook was interested in 
the measure to allow co-operative banks to 
hold money represented by matured shares 
and to continue to pay dividends upon such 
holdings. 

Mr. Cook is a member of the Masonic fra- 
ternity, a member of Thomas Royal Arch 
chapter and Jarusalem commandery and a 
past presiding officer of Mount Roulstone 
lodge of Odd Fellows. 


John F. Cook. 


A legislator whose attention to business 
and whose ability to grasp quickly almost 
any situation, was John F.. Cook of Haver- 
hill, whose second term on Beacon hill was 
marked by many important bits of legis- 
lation. 

As a member of the committee on mili- 
tary affairs he took a prominent part in 
perfecting and reporting the Denny militia 
law, which bids fair to be a model of its 


kind for many years. Mr. Cook worked early 
and late in behalf of all legislation for the 
old soldier.’ 

Haverhill had numerous requests to make 
from the legislature of 1908. Throughout the 
battles. Mr. Cook was found fighting for 
Mayor Wood and standing sturdily opposed 
to those measures which he said were 


framed for the express purpose of having 
the legislature interfere in the factional - 
squabbles of his home city. 

Mr. Cook was twice chairman of the repub- 
lican city committee of Haverhill, and it 
was due to his efforts while in that posi- 
tion that Socialism was given its first de- 
feat there, he having taken a prominent 
part in the organization which defeated 
Mayor John C. Chase and electing Isaac 
Poor, the first republican mayor Haverhill 
had had for seven years. 

He served in the 13th Massachusetts regi- 
ment during the war and is a member of Ma- 
jor How Post 47, G. A. R. As a shoe manu- 
facturer Mr. Cook is in close touch with the 
business life of his home city, where he 
has lived for many years, although he was 
born in Reading on June 29, 1843. 


William F. Cook. 


Rep. William F. Cook of West Springfield 
is a republican and is serving his second year 
as a member of the committee on roads and 
bridges. 

Outside of his own section, Mr. Cook was 
much interested in the petition from Hssex 
county that the Fox Hill bridge between 
Lynn and Saugus be turned over to the 
state highway commisson on the ground that ~ 
the state highway existed at either end of 
the bridge. 

This meant, of course, that the state would 
pay for maintaining the bridge and in a few 
years would be called upon to pay for con- 
struction of a new structure. Mr. Cook was 
decidedly opposed to this measure and had 
quite a hand in bringing about its defeat. He 
argued to his associates that the towns along 


the Connecticut river in his county had al- 
ways been required to build numerous 
bridges across the big river and it was 
wrong that they as a part of the state 
should be required to pay for the building 
of a bridge in Hssex county when EHssex 
county had never been asked to help them 
out in any bridge undertaking. With this 
argument he won out and the committee 
reported against the measure. : 

The so-called ‘‘over-the-mountain’” high- 
way petition which asks for a state appro- 
priation of $50,000 to complete the state 
highway from Springfield to Pittsfield re- 
ceived his support. This matter besides be- 
ing advocated by the local authorities was 
strongly endorsed by the automobile asso- 
ciations as it would repair the so-called Ja- 
cob Ladder, the worst section of highway 
west of the Connecticut river. 

In his own town, Mr. Cook conducts a 
coal and ice business and is well and fav- | 
orably known. 


William H, Cook. 


William H. Cook of Fall River, represen- 
tative from the ninth Bristol district, has 
served in the house continuously since 1904. 
It is unfortunate however that this year the 
house should have been denied the services © 
of a man of his experience in legislative 
work. Mr. Cook was taken ill early in 
the year and was confined to his home in 
Fall River for a greater part of the ses- 
sion. His associates on the committee on 
public charitable institutions were especial- 
ly sorry to lose his services for the commit- 
tee had just gotten down to work and were 


just beginning to realize what an aid he 
would be in their deliberations. This com- 
mittee has to deal principally with addi- 
tions and improvements to the many state 
institutions, insane hospitals, homes _ for 
feeble-minded, etc. A man who can go 
back for a term of years and bring to light 
-what was done for a hospital then is a 
handy man to have around, Frequently the 
officials in charge ask for an improvement 
on the argument that it will be all that 
will be needed for some years to come and 
then a few years later another request for 
the expenditure of state money will come 
in. As a rule there is no member of the 
committee whose legislative experience goes 
back far enough to take in these past state- 
ments and so they are not brought to light. 
In Mr. Cook’s case however this was not 
true and up to the time of his being away 
he was continually calling attention to mat- 
ters of this kind. He seemed to have cases 
-at his finger’s ends and several institution 
officials were embarrassed by the questions 
he asked when they were before the com- 
mittee. Mr. Cook was also on the taxation 
committee where the subject of taxing col- 
lege property was touched upon. It was not 
gone into very deeply this year, hut when 
the cases were first taken up the Fall River 
member showed that whe had a thorough 


knowledge of the history of the matter down 
to the present time. ’ 

In his own city Mr. Cook conducts a suc- 
cessful printing plant and has had consider- 
able experience in city affairs. He was a 
member of the common council way back in 
1885 and 1886. He was an assistant assessor 
in 1892 and 1893 and was an assessor con- 
tinuously from 1893 to 1902. Fraternally he 
is connected with the Masons, the Knights 
‘of Pythias and the Red Men. In all of these 
he has been an enthusiastic member and is 
well spoken of by his associates. 


Calvin Coolidge. 


Rep. Calvin Coolidge of Northampton 
Was given a position on the judiciary com- 
mittee this year because of the fact that 
he had proved last year to be such a com- 
petent legal. advisor for the committee on 
mercantile affairs. On judiciary this year 
he was on many sub-committees that draft- 
ed the complicated matters reported by the 
committee. Mr. Coolidge alone drew and 
had charge of the anti-monopoly bill which 
he fought through the house and finally saw 
enacted into law. The anti-discrimination 
bill also was entirely redrawn by him and on 
his motion and argument was substituted 
by a large majority for adverse report of 
the judiciary committee in the house but 
was buried in the senate. 

The bill of the recess committee on labor 
modifying the law by which injunctions are 
issued was supported by him in his commit- 
tee and on the floor. In one of the strongest 
legal arguments of the session he showed 
that this bill would take away the only 
just criticism of the laboring class, but left 
to the courts every power to deal with dis- 
order, and protect property. He was warmly 


in private and on the floor. It gave the bill 
a standing which carried it through the 
house. 

Locally he was interested in a bill to re- 


congratulated on this speech by the press, © 
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imburse cities and towns for the cost of 
transporting sick poor to the state hospital. 
This came in on a petition from his 
city. He secured the substitution of the 


bill for an adverse report of the committee 
and it became law with slight modification. 
He was successful in defeating a bill report- 
ed by the judiciary committee abolishing 
sittings of the supreme judicial court in 
Franklin and Berkshire. 


Hampshire, The 


bill to set off part of Northampton to Holy- 
oke by careful management on his part was 
amended to entirely protect his city and 
then killed. 

Mr. Coolidge is a native of Vermont, a 
graduate of Amherst and before coming to 
the legislature in 1907 had considerable ex- 
perience in public affairs. He was a mem- 
ber of the Northampton common council in 
1899 and the year following was elected city 
solicitor. He held this office two years and 
was later clerk of courts of Hampshire coun- 
ty. Since holding public office he has been 
a leading member of the republican city 
committee of Northampton and is well versed 
in affairs political. He is a college fraterni- 
ty man and a member of the Middlesex club 
and the Vermont association of Boston. In 
addition to his appointment on the judiciary 
committee this year he also served as a 
member of the committee on banks and 
banking, and took part in the work of that 
committee on codifying the banking laws of 
the state. 


Frank O. Coombs. 


Frank O, Coombs, a republican represent- 
ative from North Attleboro has been a busy 
man this session as a member of the com- 
mittee on ways and means and of the com- 
mittee on counties. 

The district court facilities of Attleboro 
which forms part of his district early 
claimed his attention. This district court 
has jurisdiction in his own town as well and 
for years has been held in quarters that be- 
came worse and worse until they were ad- 
mitted to be almost uninhabitable. Mr. 
Coombs was instrumental in having the pe- 
tition filed with the legislature to authorize 
the Bristol county commissioners to erect 
a proper court building. This matter natur- 
ally came to the committee-on counties and 
here he was enabled to help out a great 
deal in obtaining a favorable report. In 
fact, he was in charge of the report when 
made and later on was complimented upon 
the way he handled the case. The signing 
of the bill by the governor made it imme- 
diately available and under it the commis- 
sioners are about to erect a building which 
is expected to cost some $30,000. 

He engineered through the committee on 
water supply the bill to authorize the town 
of Plainville to supply itself and its inhabi- 
tants with water, and for his own town of 
North Attleboro secured legislation which 
authorizes it to secure land and established 
a sewerage disposal system. 

Being a Bristol county member of the com- 
mittee on counties it devolved upon him to 
look after measures from that section of the 
state referred to this committee. These in- 
cluded the regular county tax resolve and 
bills for a new registry of deeds building 
and other matters. 

As a member of the ways and means com- 
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mittee he had charge of the report authoriz- 
ing the attorney general to take steps, if he 
deemed it advisable, to prosecute the com- 
pany which thas erected a dam across the 
Hoosatonic river. just south.of the Connecti- 
cut line. This dam has held back the wa- 
ter of the river to the extent that it has 
done considerable damage to private property 
and to highways, etc., in the Massachusetts 
town of Sheffield. The situation in this case 
is pecular because of the fact of its inter- 
state nature, the dam itself being in Con- 
necticut and the damage done in Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr. Coombs was a member of the commit- 
tee on railroads and for the greater part of 
the session acted as clerk of the committee. 
The records of the committee were in a 
chaotic condition when he, at the unanimous 
and earnest solicitation of his fellow mem- 
bers consented: to act as clerk, but he took 
hold, straightened them out and at the end 
of the session, his associates recognizing his 
ability and his willingness in volunteering 
to do work which had been assigned to an- 
other, presented him with a gold headed 


cane as a token of their appreciation. 

Mr. Coombs is well up in Odd Fellowship, 
being an encampment member. 
associated with the K. P., 
Foresters of America, 


He is also 
the Elks, the 
and is a prominent 


member of the Company C of Attleboro, the 
leading republican organization of that sec- 
tion. 

His business is that of a designer, en- 
graver and die-cutter for the silverware and 
jewelry trade, the predominant manufactur- 
ing industry of his section of the state. 


Rednor P. Coombs. 


Rednor P. Coombs of Quincy is a new 
member this year, a democrat from a noml- 
nally republican district. The reputation 
he has made as a member of the city coun- 
cil of his own city was a corner stone 
upon which was founded the campaign 
which culminated in his election as a mem- 
ber of the house of representatives for the 
year 1908. Here he was assigned to the com- 
mittee on insurance and he has proved to 
be a steady worker among the mass of de- 
tailed work that falls to the lot of this com- 
mittee. Despite the fact of his newness and 
his being on the wrong side of the political 
fence he was given the honor of being 
placed in charge of one of the reports of the 
insurance committee. This was the resolve 
to provide for an appropriation for contin- 
uing the work of investigation by the com- 
mission on old age insurance and pensions. 
This special commission appointed by the 
governor has been at work for a year or more 
and has reported that it believes that such 
a system is feasible and can be financed 
without putting too much of a load upon the 
public. It is now authorized, by this resolve 
reported by Mr. Coombs, enacted and 
signed by the governor, to continue the 
work and to report upon the system giv- 
ing details, ete. For the working out of 
this problem it is authorized by this resolve 
to expend $15,000 in the work. 

On the floor of the house, Mr. Coombs has 
taken part in the debate to amend the sea- 
man’s shipping laws. He was opposed to 
the bill offered to change the present law 
believing that it would be detrimental to 


~ 
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the shipping interests and he succeeded 
with the help of others in convincing the 
house that the bill was a bad measure and 
thus helped to bring about its defeat. 

Mr. Coombs is a native of the state of 
Maine and is a member of the Hiks.’ This 
is his only interest outside of his political 
career and his own business of wholesale 
provision dealer. He has made a good rep- 
utation as a first year man and can go back 
to his constituents with the knowledge of 
his» fellow members that the district which 
he represents can do no better than to re- 
turn him for a second term. 

While he has not been prominent as a de- 
bator, he has shown that in matters in 
which he is interested, and believes of suf- 


ficient moment he can rise to the occasion 
and express views that are a solid argu- 
ment for or against the bill,-under discussion 
and impress his associates with his views. 
With all this he is genial, courteous and 
well liked by the members and he has formed 
a personal acquaintance with many of them 
as a man who can be depended upon to act 
conscientiously and not hastily. 


John S. Cormack. 


John S. Cormack of Lynn is serving his 
first year in the house after a successful eca- 
reer for five years as secretary of the re- 
publican city committee of his. own city. 
This is savine considerable for there is gen- 


erally more 


politics to the 
Lynn than in many of the cities of the com- 


square inch in 
monweaith. This year 
uous time with the Lynn delegation and 
while Mr. Ccrmack has not had the hand- 
ling of many special matters himself he has 
had considerable work to do in looking af- 
ter the affairs that, were of interest to his 


has been a stren- 


section. Lynn has a very active board 
of trade and it' has’ been especially 
determined this year that an _  appro- 


priation for a new county court house in 


its city should go through. All the way 
alony the Lynn delegation has had an iip 
hill fight with this proposition and while 
the bill passed the house it was referred to 
the next general court in the senats.: At the 
behest of this board of trade Mr. Corma:k 
and the other Lynn members have gone to 
the point of almost losing the friendship of 
the other members of the Hssex county con- 
tingent in the house and senate. The situa- 
tion hecame somewhat strained in the 
height of this contest, but Mr. Cormack was 
one of the menu who when it was all over did 
his best to pour oil on the troubled waters. 
In the end harmony prevailed which at sue 
time did not seem possible. Mr. Cormack’s 
assignment was to the committee on mercan- 
tile affairs and here he has been constant 
in attendance and conscientious in deciding 
the many matters that came up for consid- 
eration. These have been numerous and 
many of them of far-reaching importance. 
AS a conseyuence of his hard and earnest 
work he was given several matters to 1e- 
port in the name of his committee. In these 
cases ne contest was made, however, and he 
has not been heard as a debater on tlie 
fioor of the heuse. 

Mr. Cormack’s education is limited to 
that supplied by the public schools of iis 
9wn city but the use. he has made of it 
shows that it was of good characteristics 
and supplied a foundation on which the 
knowledge acquired. by wa business career 
could rest firm and undisturbed. Mr. Cor- 
mack is the proprietor of a variety store, 
well-Lnown and prosperous on one of thes 
prominent streets of Lynn. He is a mem- 
ber of some years standing in the local lodv- 
es of Odd Fellows and Independent Order 
of Red Men. The friends he has made in 
all these different walks of life look up to 
him as a man of great ability, fairmindedness 
and anxious to do what is right and to deal 
with those he meets squarely and right- 
fully. This was the reputation he acquired 


- before coming to the house and it has not 


been lessened by a single year as a metn- 
ber of the great and general court and will 
not be lessened by a continuance in that of- 
fice. 


Samuel V. Crane. 


Samuel V. Crane of Blackstone, one of the 
prominent men in the Worcester county re- 


publican delegation, great in- 


taken 2 


has 


terest in forestry matters before the legisla- 


ture this year. He was assigned by the 
speaker to the committee on agriculture and 
the forestry matter came before that com- 
mittee early and claimed his attention. One 
of these bills was to exempt from taxation 
for a term of years land which would be 
planted for forest growth under the super- 
vision of the state forester. The idea of 
the bill is that the owner will be saved the 
expense of the taxes while the crop is grow- 
ing. When the committee was ready to re- 
port on this matter it was decided to give Mr. 
Crane the honor of reporting the bill. He 
did this and gave it his close personal at- 
tention until it was signed by the governor. 
Another forestry matter making an annual 
appropriation for the expense of planting 
forest trees on waste land of the state was. 
supported by him although it was a report of 


‘ controverted. 


the committee on ways and means rather 
than his own committee on agriculture. The 
milk standard bill was another matter of, 
interest to him, personally as well as in the 
interests of his constituents. Mr. Crane is a 
member of the Woonsocket milk dealers as- 
sociation (the Rhode Island city being the 
nearest market to his section of the state). 
He followed this matter closely through the 
committee and the senate and house. He 
was in the end favorable to a standard of 12 
percent solids of which 3.35 percent should 
be fats. The annual bill to allow the Worces- 
ter insane hospital to run its sewage into the 
Blackstone river met his vigorous opposition, 
but he was unsuccessful in bringing about 
the defeat of the measure. It passed the 
house despite his efforts. His constituents, 
however, need not hold this up against him 
for it has in previous years passed the 
house despite the best fight that the member 
from the eighth Worcester representative 
district could put up. Besides conducting 
a farm Mr. Crane is the proprietor of a coal 
and wood business in Blackstone. In fra- 
ternal circles he is a member of the state 
grange and the Order of United Workmen. 
This is Mr. Crane’s first year in the legis- 
lature and he has attained a reputation that 
many a second or third year man would en- 
vy. He has worked Well with his commit- 
tee on agriculture and the members of that 
committee credit him with a great deal of 
discernment in getting at the meat of any 
matter that came before it for-a hearing. 
In this way he assisted greatly in cutting 
short hearings that the witnesses were at- 
tempting to make long. His judgment was 
always good and founded on some point in 
the evidence submitted that could not be 
In this way he soon became 
a prominent member of the committee and 
one to whom his assocates looked for assist- 
ance and advice. 


Daniel J. Curley, Jr. 


To satisfy his employers in the responsi- 
ble vosition of station master of the big 
Park street station of the Elevated and at 
the same time fulfill his duties as a legis- 
lator is no mean task for a man, but it is 
one which has been accomplished during the 
past two years by Daniel J. Curley, Jr., of 
the 18th Suffolk district. Rep. Curley fills 
both his private and public duties without 
making any noise, although he comes from a 
district where politics are of the most 
strenuous kind. Labor measures and legisla- 
tion affecting his native city of Boston have 
commanded the especial attention of Rep. 
Curley during his service in the house. His 
first legislative experience was gained in 
the Boston common council where he repre- 
sented Ward 18 for two years. 

Fraternally he is associated with the 


Shawmut club, the A. O. H., the A. O. ‘eG 
W., and the Ward 18 Democratic club. Rep. 
Curley is not yet 34 years old and has a 
promising future ahead of him in Boston 
politics, 


Elmer L. Curtiss. 

Rep. Elmer lL. Curtiss of Hingham, repub- 
lican has served his first year as a repre- 
sentative from the first Flymouth district 
and it has been a year of hard service with 
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him. In addition to several local matters 
to look cut for he was given places on the 
committees on education and on bills in 
third reading. The controversy that exist- 
ed all through the session between the state 
board of education and the new commission 
on industrial education was thrashed out in 
long drawn out hearings before the commit- 
tee on education. The commission on in- 
dustrial education was endeavoring to be 
made a perpetual body while many at the 
state house believed it should expire at the 
end of two years. The matter was so bitter- 
ly fought that it reached the step where it 
had to be settled by a conference commit- 
tee of the two branches and in the end, the 
industrial commission’s life was extended 
.for five years. 

Manual training in the small high schools 
of the state was another .measure that re- 
ceived Mr. Curtiss’s close attention and 
which he eventually carried to the fulfill- 
ment that he desired. 

For his own district, Mr. Curtis succeeded 
in getting through an appropriation bill au- 
thorizing the expenditure of $5000 for the 
improvement of Hingham harbor. The 
threatened change in the lobster law, while 
general in character, had a local application 
in his district, and he assisted materially 
in killing the attempt to have the catch- 
ing of large lobsters prevented by a threat- 
ened law to regulate the size of the ring at 
the entrance of lobster pots. The bill to 
prohibit the granding of liquor licenses in 
license communities within a half mile of 

_the boundary of a no-license town met with 
his opposition because of the peculiar sit- 
uation that would arise in his own district, 
where the. boundary between Hull, Cohas- 
set and Hingham runs through a long nar- 
10w pond. From the centre of the liquor 
license district in Hull to this boundary is 


but a quarter of a mile while by road the 
boundary point is a mile and a half away. 
While an invariable supporter of the tem- 
perance people, Rep. Curtiss recognized that 
the bill as drawn would work an injustice 
to Hull by wiping out these licensed places, 
He sought to have it amended so that the 
half-mile would mean a half-mile by the 
highway, but was unsuccessful and the bill 
was finally killed. 

Mr. Curtiss has proved a valuable mem- 
ber of the committee on bills in third read- 
ing where his educational experience as 
superintendent of schools in Hingham, sup- 
plemented by his legal training made him 
specially qualified to rewrite complicated 
bills so as to make their meaning clear and 
their legal phaseology correct. If one were 
to examine the bills that have gone through 
this committee this year, they would find 
that a large percentage of them were re- 
ported by the member from the third Plym- 
outh district. 

Mr. Curtiss is a graduate of the Bridge- 
water normal school and qualified for ad- 
mission to the bar while superintendent of 
schools in Hingham. He has since served 
as chairman of the school committee of that 
town. He is one of the trustees of the 
Hingham public library and is a director of 
the Hingham national bank. He is a lieu- 
tenant in the local military company of the 
fifth regiment of state infantry. Mr. Cur- 
tiss is affiliated with the Masons, Odd Fel- 
lows, Knights of Pythias fraternities. 


Grafton D. Cushing. 


Grafton D. Cushing, of Ward 11, Boston and 
a candidate for the speakership of next 
year’s house, has just completed his third 
year in the legislature. Prior to that he 
had served for six years on the Boston 
school board, being president of the board 
for two years. 

He served during his first year in the 
legislature on the committte on education 
and on the committee on liquor laws of 
which he was clerk. The liquor laws com- 
mittee had many a hard fight that year and 
Cushing bore the brunt of several of them. 


Among the notable bills which this comm.t- 
tee reported was the one allowing a limited 
number of, hotels in Boston to serve liquor 
with food up to midnight instead of only 
until eleven o’clock, the so-called Touraine 
bill, and the act which regulated the car- 
rying of liquor into no license towns by ex- 
press companies. : 

In the house of 1907 he served upon the 
ways and means committee of which his op- 
ponent for the speakershxp, Joseph Walker 
of Brookline, was chairman. He was also 
house chairman of the committee on educa- 
tion. During the year which has just end- 
ed he served as house chairman of the com- 
mittee on metropolitan affairs besides hav- 
ing a place on the committee on rules. His 
selection as chairman of the committee on 
metropclitan affairs was a ‘Jhappy one as 
probably no other republican in the house 


,could have better reconciled any divergent 


views on what might be done for the city 
of Boston. As it turned out, the request for 
legislation was so radical and the power of 
the mayor was already so great that no 
great change was made in the structure of 
the charter of the city of Boston. How- 
ever, several matters of importance which 
were founded on Mayor Hibbard’s origina! 
petition were passed, namely the mayor was 
given power to reduce the amount of the 
various items of any appropriation and mem- 
bers of the city government and of the city 
departments were forbidden to be interested 
in any contract with the city of Boston. 
More ccmplete powers were also given to 
the finance commission. Mr. Cushing at- 
tempted to get through the house an act to 
authorize the mayor to consolidate depart- 
ments with the consent of the board of ald- 
ermen. But it did not meet with much suc- 
cess as the house seemed to think the mayor 
had sufficient power already. 

Mr. Cushing had charge in the house of 
the Chelsea commission bill in which he 
was able to weld into a consistent whole the 
various projects for the government of the 
city of Chelsea in such a manner that all 
parties in interest seemed to be satisfied 
with the result. 

Mr. Cushing’s three years on the hill have 
been three years of constant activity. He is 
democratic in his tendencies and is known 
as a good mixer, which simply means that 
he enjoys the company of his fellows. He 
was born in Boston on August 4, 1864, pre- 
pared for college at the Nopie’s school, took 
an A. B. at Harvard in 1885 and an A. M. 
and an Lil. D. at the Harvard law school 
in 1888, 


Alfred L. Cuttina. 


Alfred L. Cutting of Weston, republican, 
has proven to be a valuable member of the 
committee on towns, because of the fact 
that he has been a member of the board of 
selectmen in his town from 1899 down to 
the present time. Because of this experience 
he was able to offer competent advice on 
many situations that arose in executive ses- 
sion of his committee. On the date the com- 
mittee met for organization, he was unani- 
mously elected clerk and the wisdom of this 
choice has never been questioned. 

Mr. Cutting was vigorously opposed to the 
three mill tax proposition and did all he 
could to controvert successful passage of 
the measure. Believing it was unconstitu- 
tional he was ‘pleased that his opinion was 
upheld by the supreme court. His opposi- 
tion did not end here, however, it extended 
to the resolve providing for the submission 
of an amendment to the constitution to the 
people. The death of this measure un- 
doubtedly puts an end to the subject for 
some years. 

Realizing its importance to his constitu- 
ents, Mr. Cutting took a deep interest in 
the milk standard bill and followed it care- 
fully throughout all its complications. He 
took the position early in the session that 
a single all year standard was the only pro- 
per solution of the controversy and main- 
tained that attitude throughout the discus- 
sion. 

In the interests of his town, Mr. Cutting 
secured the amendment of the.law allowing 
towns to appropriate money for the purpose 
of watering streets. Previously, only cities 
and towns with a population of 3000 were 
given this privilege, but Mr. Cuttings’ 
amendment made it possible for towns of 
2000 population to appropriae money for the 
purpose. This measure was of especial in- 


terest to the town of Weston which though 
small in population has a character of. in- 
habitants different from most towns and 
who are willing and anxious to pay their 
expense out of the general tax levy. 

In business, Mr. Cutting is a grocer which 
in his community is known as general store. 
He thus comes into close touch with his 
constituents, probably more so than any 
other member in the legislature, and has 
given careful, and close attention to their 
wants and to the attempt to carry out their 
wishes in the legislature. 

Fraternally, Mr. Cutting is a member of 
the Odd Fellows and so far has limited his 
affiliations to that order. 

That he is well liked and that his advice 
carried weight and attention by his associ- 
ates goes without saying. The members of 
the legislature who have served with him 
and who have formed an intimate acquaint- 
ance with him concede Mr. Cutting to be 
one of the best informed men on all general 
subjects and on affairs pertaining to his 
section of the state. 

On new subjects he has listened to the 
different lines of argument offered and 
even his opponents say that he has used 
every effort to' give a fair and just deter- 
mination upon the different matters. 


Ernest Dalton. — 
Rep. Ernest Dalton of Chicopee, republi- 
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can, is serving his second year in the house 
and this proved to be a busy year to him 
because of his appointment to the committee 
on public health and his election to the 
clerkship of that body. The Chicopee mem- 
ber was given appointments to the com- 
mittee on libraries and’ the committee on 
printing. It was supposed that these would 
be of minor importance and not require 
much time or consideration. This possibly 
held true in regard to libraries, but did not 
for the other committee. The printing com- 
mittee this year had an unusually busy ses- 
sion and had several matters which when 
reported did not seem to be anything of 
great moment, but which required consid- 
erable time and patient handling to bring 
about the desired result. ‘ 

The committee on public health, however, 
had several complicated cases to handle. One 
of these particularly, was the resolve to au- 
thorize the state board of health to report 
on the sanitary condition of the Merrimac 
river which was opposed vigorously by the 
Lowell delegation. It, however, was reported 
by the committee and it will be interesting 
to note whether the project mentioned by 
the Lowell delegation holds true. 

Being a druggist by profession, Mr. Dal- 
ton was interested in all matters of legisla- 
tion affecting that trade. He succeeded in 
getting through the bill to allow the em- 
ployment of assistants in drug stores who 
can in the absence of the proprietors or reg- 
istered druggists, compound simple prescrip- 
tions. It calls for an examination of these 
assistants, although questions asked and 


percentages required are much less than 
for a registered pharmcist. 

Mr. Dalton is a native of England and at- 
tended the Kent’s hall academy in Maine, 
after obtaining a public school education. He 
is a Mason, Odd Fellow and a member of 
the Red Men. 


Charles L. Davenport. 


Rep: Charles L. Davenport of Malden is a 
republican serving his fifth year as a mem- 
ber of the house which supplements a long 
career as a public official in his own city. 
He was a member of the common council in 
1882 and 88 and again in 1895 and 6, the 
last year being president of the body. He 
was water commissioner, inclusively, from 
1884 to 1889 and has served for many years 
as a sinking fund commissioner. Despite the 
fact that Mr. Davenport was not appointed 
on his old committee on taxation, he has 
given special and careful consideration to 
all taxation matters before this legislature. 
Practically all the taxation subjects before 
the committee this year had been investi- 
gated in previous years so that the member 
from Malden was as fully acquainted with 
the details in each of these cases, as mem- 
bers of the taxation committee were them- 
selves. His single committee appointment 
this year was that of mercantile affairs which 
had many business. problems to solve. He 
was much interested in the bill to compel 
the Essex company to maintain a boom 
above its dam in the Merrimac river at Law- 
rence. He believed, as did a majority of the 
committee, that this would make the Essex 
company liable for loss of life in the river 
and that it would be a hardship that should 
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not be imposed upon the company. The com- 
mittee’s verdict was turned over in the house 
and the bill substituted. Later in the sen- 
ate, the bill was killed so that Mr. Davenport 
and his committee on mercantile affairs was 
victorious. 

Mr. Davenport has played a prominent part 
on the floor of the house taking part in de- 
bates of all the various important bills be- 
fore the legislature. As a member of the 
committee on mercantile affairs, Mr. Daven- 


port has oftentimes asked numerous ques- 
tions of the witnesses in order to get at the 
bottom of the matter and in this way he has 
been of great assistance to his committee. By 


.reason of his business training, Mr. Daven- 


port’s service to the committee was indis- 
pensable. 

.Mr. Davenport is president and general 
manager of the Eastern Salt company. He 
is a Mason of the 32d degree and a Knight 
Templar. Mr. Davenport is an active mem- 
ber of the Chamber of Commerce but had no 
sympathy with the attitude of that organiza- 
tion towards the merger bill, staunchly ad- 
vocating the bill reported by the committee 
on railroads. 


Thomas L. Davis. 


March 15, 1852... .... sie siesisiem ee ADri cb, 11905. 
The death of Rep. Thomas L. Davis of 


Salem during the legislative session left a 
void in the lower branch that will be hard 


to fill. ‘‘Tom’’ Davis or ‘‘Young Man’’ Davis 
as he was familiarly and affectionately 
known, coupled with the serious business 
of lawmaking an amiability, a humor and a 
liveliness, that will be seriously missed by 
his fellow members. His finest epitaph is 
engraved on the hearts of those who knew 


and loved him. Born in Boston March 15, 
1852, he had seen the many sides of life. 
In his varied career he had been a book- 
keeper, a shoe finisher and an insurance 
agent. ast but not least he was a legis- 
lator. This might even be called his oc- 


- cupation for the past nine years for the 


voters of his city of Salem had chosen him 
nine consecutive times to represent them 


in the lower branch of the legislature and’ 


doubtless would have kept on choosing him 
if the Great Speaker had not called him to 
another sphere. 

The place he held in the hearts of the 
people of Salem is attested by the continuity 
with which they elected him to public office 
He was a member of .the Salem common 
council from 1892 to 1899, serving as presi- 
dent of that body in 1897; served on the 
school committee; was a member of the 
democratie city committee from 1892 to 1901, 
and president of the committee 1897 to 1899. 
He was elected to the house of 1900 and 
served every year since up to the time of 
his death. There was little legislation of 
popular interest enacted during his nine 
years tenure in which the Salem man did 
not have a part. He served on the commit- 
tees on state house, liquor law, mercantile 
affairs, libraries and education. He served 
as clerk of the committee on liquor law for 
six years and as clerk of the committee on 
mercantile affairs for three years. 

Much could be written of the character 
and achievements of ‘‘Tom’’ Davis but his 
colleagues expressed it simply and well in 
the following resolution adopted upon his 
death: 

“Resolved, That the house of representa- 
tives hereby expresses its unaffected sorrow 
at the death of a man who was respectéd 
and beloved by.all who knew him, 

“Mr. Davis was serving his ninth consec- 
utive year as a member of this body, a fact 
which sufficiently attests his ability, integri- 
ty and popularity. No present member of 
the house can boast a continuous service of 
equal length. Indefatigable in promoting the 
interests of his constituents, unswerving in 
his loyalty to the commonwealth, fair and 
courteous to his fellow-members, always 
kindly and considerate, abounding in wit 


and humor, his death is keenly felt, and > 


will long be regrezz..” 
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Charles A. Dean. 


Rep. Charles A. Dean of Wakefield, con- 
tinually referred to as the party leader of 
the democratic side of the house, is one of 
the older members of the great and general 
court. He was in the house as far back as 
1898 and served continually from that time 
until 1903. He was again elected in 1906 and 
is serving his third year of a second period. 

On account of his recognized ability as a 
house leader, he was assigned a place on 
the committee on rules. His other commit- 
tee appointment, however, was that on rail- 
roads where he has had a prominent part 
in the consideration of the merger question. 
When this important piece of legislation 
was in the final state, Mr. Dean with the 
two chairmen and the clerk was appointed 
on the sub-committee to whip into shape the 
final draft which was submitted with the 
committee report. The bill to provide for 
taxation of transfers of stock which be- 
came prominent this session, is one of his 
criginal subjects of legislation as he peti- 
tioned for such a measure some years ago, 
when the matter was new. Another measure 
upon which Mr. Dean received many con- 
gratulations is the bill compelling railroads 
in the suburban districts to sell twelve com- 
mutation tickets. For years, the railroads 
have sold these tickets in books containing 
50 and a few years ago reduced the number 
to 25. This bill compels them to make a 
still further reduction to 12 tickets, at the 
same rate formerly charged for 25. This law 
also establishes the district or zone in which 
12 ticket books shall be sold. 

Mr. Dean is frequently heard on the 
floor of the house in support of measures in 
which he is interested. This year, however, 
his oratorical power took a new turn when 
he spoke on the resolutions regretting the 
death of his democratic associate, Rep. 
Thomas L. Davis of Salem. Although, there 
were several speakers on this occasion, it 
was popularly conceded that Mr. Dean was 
the most sympathetic, tender and heartfelt 
of them all, and was one of the gems of the 
session. — 

Mr. Dean’s interest in taxation matters is 
two-fold. He has through his whole course 
of legislative career given special attention 
to this subject and in his own town he has 
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been a member of the board of assessors 
for a long period of years. He is now serv- 
ing as chairman of the board and finds his 
knowledge and experience in the house 
much assistance to his service to the city 
and vice versa. 

In addition to being chairman of the board 


of assessors Mr. Dean is also chairman of 
the Wakefield water board. 

Fraternally, he is connected with the Odd 
Fellows (past noble grand), the Knights of 
Pythias (past chancellor commander), the 
Foresters of America and the Royal Ar- 
canum. 


Henry E. Dean. 


Henry E. Dean of Worcester, one of the 
prominent members of the republican dele- 
gation from that city, was this year made 
chairman of the committee on prisons by 
Speaker Cole. He was also reappointed to 
the committee on fish and game so that he 
has had a number of matters to look after. 

In the first named position, he has with 
his associates visited and inspected the dif- 
ferent state criminal institutions and many 
of the county jails and houses of correction. 

For the committee on fish and game he re- 
ported the bill which gave the deputy fish 
and game commissioner the right to search 
parties suspected of shooting out of sea- 
son. This measure was contested bitterly 
and through Mr. Dean’s efforts, a compro- 
mise measure was drawn up which was 
enacted. Mr. Dean holds the opinion that the 
discussion in the house and senate on this 
measure was a good thing and when the bill 


was finally whipped into shape and enacted 
it was considerably better than the first 
draft of the report by his committee. Mr. 
Dean also had charge of the bill making a 
close season from November ist to October 
ist on partridges, wood cocks, and quail. 


The bill. was finally passed and signed by 
the governor. 

Mr. Dean is well acquainted with city gov- 
ernment affairs having served for four years 
in the common council of his own city. 

His genial appearance which is not disap- 
proved on closer acquaintance is one of the 
characteristics of this Worcester represen- 
tative. His two ears’ service in the house 
has won him many friends and friends who 
have stood by him in matters before the 
house in which he was interested and where 
he wanted to cary his point. In this way 
he has been able to get matters through 
that some of the members prophesied would 
meet defeat. 

His associates on the fish and game com- 
mittee recognized this when they placed him 
in charge of the right of search bill, for all 
along there had been great opposition to the 
measure and it had been annually defeated 
for several years. While some members 
would have contended for the bill in its orig- 
inal form, Mr. Dean was wise enough to 
see that he could gain his point if he al- 
lowed his opponents to make suggestions and 
then include some of the suggestions in a 
new draft of the measure. 

In his own city, Mr. Dean conducts a wire 
goods manufacturing business which was es- 
tablished by his father. 

He is a member of the Masonic fraternity 
and the Elks. He has always main- 
tained an interest in military affairs and 
is now an active member of the Worcester 
Continentals, whose picturesque uniforms 
always attract attention when on parade. 


William M. Dean. 


Rep. William M. Dean of Taunton has 
made an enviable reputation as a republican 


member of the committee on ways and means 
for this his third year of service, supple- 
menting two years’ service on this commit- 


tee by serving on the recess ways and 
means committee last fall As a result of 
this he has made a close personal study 


of the system of accounting and expendi- 
tures of the different boards and commis- 
sions. He is somewhat opposed to the meth- 
od that has been inaugurated the past few 
years requiring detailed reports of all ex- 
penditures by the boards of trustees of the 
different state institutions. Previous to the 
inauguration of this system there was con- 
siderable rivalry between the different state 
insane hospital managers in an endeavor to 
make the best showing and keep the prop- 
erty up. Now he believes that some of these 
trustees are losing their interest through 
continual harping that has resulted from 
the attempt to require such detailed ac- 
counts. Fle does not consider that the state 
has saved any money by the change but does 
think that the appearance of some of the 
state property has deteriorated, since the 
new system has been naugurated. , 

A threatened change of supervising ac- 
counts of the state board of charity also does 
not meet with his approval as he believes 
that this board doing work where emergen- 
cies oftentimes arrive that require instant 
attention should not be tied up with red 
tape restrictions. 

As a member of the ways and means com- 
mittee this year, he has had charge of a 
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number of reports. One of these was to pro- 
vide that fines recovered in prosecutions un- 
der fish and game laws should be divided 
equally between the complaint and the coun- 
ty. Another was to extend the authority of 
the reporter on decisions of the supreme ju- 
dicial court. 

Mr. Dean is also chairman of the commit- 
tee on elections. There being no contested 
cases of election this year, this committee 
has had no duties to perform. 

In the matter of automobile legislation, Mr. 
Dean took the stand that the money re- 
ceived from the registration of automobiles 
should be speni for the repair of state hign- 
ways and should not be allowed to be expend- 
ed for any new construction. His position 
was carefully considered by the other mem- 
bers and at the latter part of the session, a 
bill was put through carrying out this idea. 

Mr. Dean’s profession is that of a lawyer 
and in this he has obtained a commendable 
reputation in his own city and is well spok- 
en of by members of the legislature who are 
also attorneys at law. 

Mr. Dean has reached Knight Templar de- 
gree in Masonry, is an Odd Fellow and a 
member of the Sons of the American Revo- 
lution. He is a descendant of the Dean 
family, which since colonial times has al- 
ways been prominent in the Taunton section 
of the Commonwealth. 

Mr. Dean is an enthusiastic Elk and is 
at the present time serving as exalted ruler 
of Taunton lodge. 


Daniel E. Denny. 


Rep. Daniel E. Denny of Worcester is serv- 
ing his third consecutive year and was one 
of the busy men of this year’s session. As 
chairman of the committee on military af-. 
fairs he had the practical handling of the 
recodification of the militia law of the 
state. Strictly speaking, this was more 
than a recodification because innumerable 
changes were necessary to make it con- 
form to the provisions of ‘the so-called Dick 
military bill, the national legislation under 
which Massachusetts receives some $60,- 
000 annually from Washington in return 
for readjusting its military department to 
national requirements. There were ‘many 
details to be adjusted with many complica- 
tions and some opposition. Gen. William 
A. Pew, Jr., commander of the second bri- 
gade and the adjutant general’s office were 
not in full accord as to some of the provi- 
sions and considerable diplomacy had to be 
exercised by Mr. Denny and his associates 
to smooth out these difficulties. 

Locally, as a member of the committee on 
cities, Mr. Denny looked after the bill to 
authorize the city of Worcester to condemn 
land necessary for widening of Shrewsbury 
street, The bridge legislation petitioned 
for by the Crompton & Knowles Loom works 
was another matter difficult of adjustment 
but which was finally enacted in a form 
satisfactory to the petitioners. 

Mr. Denny had a hand in having the bill 


enacted authorizing grand army posts to 
parade on Sundays with bands of music; the 
music feature having been tabooed in pre- 
vious years. 

Mr. Denny is engaged in the real estate 
and insurance business in his city and has 
been a member of the common council for 
two years and one of these years was presi-~ 
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dent of the body. His experience as a pre- 
siding officer has shown out greatly to his 
advantage on the several occasions when he 
was asked by Speaker Cole to preside tem- 
porarily over the deliberations of the house. 
He is a Knight Templar in Masonry, a 
member of the Knights of Pythias fraterni- 
ty and being a veteran of the Civil war is 
naturally a Grand Army man. 

Being a member of the board of trustees of 
the Soldiers’ home in Chelsea he was much 
interested in the appropriation bills for that 
institution and on the bill to provide for the 
publication of records of veterans of the 
Civil war. He was on the conference com- 
mittee of the house on this measure and had 
a hand in drawing the final bill which was 
enacted. 


Joseph C. Desmond. 


Rep. Joseph C. Desmond of New Bedford 
was one of the popular and prominent dem- 
ocratic members of the house this year, his 
first term of public office holding. He was 
placed on the committee on fisheries and 
game and all through the session gave close 
attention to the work of that committee. 
The numerous petitions for the onening of 
Buzzards bay to seine and trap fishing early 
claimed his consideration. The fact that 
the bay has been closed to this kind of fish- 
ing for a number of years on the claim of 
the summer resident element that ‘the catch- 
ing of menhaden by these means also means 
the catching of bluefish and other fish and 
renders less attractive the hook and line 


fishing which is a strong attraction to the 
made the matter of 


summer visitor, great 


moment to the peopvle along the bay shore. 
The people of Bourne and Wareham, locally 
known as the head of the bay, are the 
strongest advocates of this protection and 
while free fishing may be favored by a ma- 
jority at New Bedford and the lower end of 
the bay it has this year, as in former years, 
resulted in a contest between the lower and 
upper ends of the bay. Mr. Desmond. be- 
came convinced that the business of fishing 
ing was of more commercial importance 
than the summer visitor industry and voted 
with the majority in favor of opening the 
bay. By his associates he was placed in 
charge of the bill and defended it on the 
floor of the house. The head of the bay 
people however had had an experience of 
several years standing in defeating this bill 
and were able to muster enough votes to 
repeat the performance. They did say, 
however, that somehow they could not get 
the democratic votes they had obtained in 
former years and they wondered why Mr. 
Desmond did see enacted another bill which 
he reported for his committee on fish and 
game. This was a bill to make the close 
season on duck and shore birds extend from 
Jan. 1st to Sent. lst. He was also instru- 
mental in having enacted the bill extend- 
ing the close season on pheasants. He 
opposed the bill for a police commission in 
New Bedford, unless the same methods 
were applied to the other cities of the state. 
He was an energetic champion of the 54- 
hour bill. . 

In his own city Mr. Desmond has been 
the secretary of the democratic city com- 
mittee for seven years continuously, He is 
thus thoroughly familiar with politlecal af- 
fairs, both state and local, although city 


campaigns are not conducted on a partisan 
basis. 

His fraternal affiliations aré limited to the 
order of Elks and the Ancient Order of 
Hibernians. In both of these he is a promi- 
nent andevalued member. 


Josenh E. Donovan. 
Charlestown is bound to be well looked 
after on Beacon hill when it has such active 
representatives as William F. Murray of 


Ward 5 and Joseph E. Donovan of Ward 3. 
A graduate of that excellent ‘prep’ school, 
the Boston common council, Rep. Donovan 
came to the house well equipped for his 
duties, but while an admirable speaker he 
has preferred to be known during his first 
vear as a good listener. He found plenty 
of work to do in the committee on banks 
and banking and has always been found 
ready and willing to do his share of it. Some 
of the most complicated questions which 
come before the legislature are first 
threshed out in the commitee which handles 
ali matters of finance. And in these days of 
panics and hard times all bills touching on 
banking are pretty well scrutinized not only 
by financial men, but by the public in gen- 
eral. While Rep. Donovan has had to tack- 
le some pretty knotty problems, like the 
savings bank bills his legal training stood 
him in good stead. His fellow members 
found him at all times courteous and dis- 
posed to be perfectly fair. He was born 
in Lynn, April 21, 1882, and after attending 
the public schools studied law. He has been 
active in the Catholic Literary union and 
is also a member of the Jackson club, the 
political organization of Ward 3. 


William E. Dorman. 


Rep. William E. Dorman of Lynn is a 
second term man from the 12th HWssex dis- 
trict and has added to his reputation as be- 
ing the most fluent speaker probably of the 
entire Essex delegation in the house. In ad- 
dition to the fact that Mr. Dorman has the 
power of expressing himself interestingly in 
clear and concise language, he makes it a 
point to investigate for himself thoroughly 
all measures in which he is interested before 
he undertakes to tell the house what he 
thinks is best to be done in any certain case. 

It was generally due to Mr. Dorman’s ef- 
forts that the committee on judiciary and 
the house itself voted for the bill to pro- 
vide a new court house and county seat in 
his city of Lynn. The facts and the argu- 
ments were all against the measure and 


many of those who voted for it frankly con- © 


fessed the same in private. Still the popu- 
larity of the member from the 12th Essex 


district man and the fact that he was 
arguing a poor case, brought him many 
‘votes, so that the bill finally passed the 


house and went to the senate where it was 
defeated. 

Again this year Speaker Cole appointed 
him to the committee on judiciary and he 
served several times on sub-committees to 
redraw bills before they were presented 
to the house. The anti-monopoly bill was 
drawn up by a sub-committee composed of 
Rep. Dorman, Rep. Coolidge of Northampton 
and Sen. Vahey. It was at the suggestion 
of Rep. Dorman that the operation of the bill 
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was confined to violation of the common law. 

He was the petitioner for the legislation 
that authorized the appointment of a sec- 
ond judge of probate for his county and en- 
gineered it through both branches success- 
fully, although at one time there was a fear 
that it would be defeated because of the con- 
troversy that arose over the salaries to be 
paid. ‘The house wanted to pay the older 
judge a larger salary than the new ap- 
pointee while the senate insisted that their. 
salaries should be equal. This matter was 
smoothed out finally and the bill enacted. 
When the merger measure was ready to 
come up in the house, Mr. Dorman was 
looped up by Chairman Walker of the rail- 
road committee and asked to be one of the 
speakers in support of the measure. This 
in itself was a recognition of the Lynn mem- 
ber’s ability to command the attention and 
respect of his associates in the house. 

Any sketch of Mr. Dorman’s legislative ca- 
reer without reference to his noteworthy 
work for direct nominations in Hssex county 
would be incomplete. Rep. Dorman intro- 
duced the bill, got it through the commit- 
tee on election laws and the house, after 
a very stiff fight, and against the powerful 
opposition of the house chairman of elec- 
tion laws, and without the referendum that 
was attached to the general bill. 

For the town of Swampscott, a part of Mr. 
DPorman’s district, he secured the passage of 
the act which will enable the town to se- 
cure a continuance of its water supply from 
the Metropolitan system. 

In his own city one of the most cogent 
arguments the advocates of no-license have 


to contend with is the heavy financial loss 
to the city through the loss of license fees 
in a dry year. Naturally Mr. Dorman stren- 
uously fought for the passage of the bill 
which would destroy this argument—the bill 
to allow the state to retain one-half the li- 
cense fees instead of one-fourth as at pres- 
ent. 

The Lynn member is a graduate of Har- 
vard and the Harvard law school. During 
his law school days he was an instructor in 
the academic department at Harvard and 
several of the younger members of this year’s 
house were among his pupils. He is now 
lecturer on constitutional law at the Boston 
evening law school. He has served on the 
Lynn school board for six years, two as 
chairman. 

He is active in Masonry and is junior dea- 
con of Mt. Carmel lodge of Lynn. 


Andrew P. Doyle. 


An ardent believer in the rights of the 
laboring man, a sturdy worker for legislation 
that will be of benefit to him, and, withal, 
a firm believer in the present and the fu- 
ture of his home city, New Bedford, An- 
drew P. Doyle was one of the men who left 
his mark on the legislature of 1908. 

Mr. Doyle’s natural ability has made him 
one of the most, valuable members of the 
house and won for him excellent committee 
appointments during his three years’ service. 
In the house of 1906 he served on the com- 
mittee.on insurance and on the recess com- 
mittee on insurance. In 1907 he was re- 
appointed as a member of this same com-_ 
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mittee and in 1908 was given places on both 
liquor laws and cities. 

His work on the 54-hour bill for women and 
minors had much to do with securing the 
passage of the measure through the lower 
branch of the legislature, and, when it was 
in the senate, he labored day after day to 
secure favorable action. Previously Mr. 
Doyle had worked as hard for the overtime 
bill and aiso for the shoe workers to secure 
the passage of ‘ithe anti-shoe machinery 
bill. 

As a member of the committee on cities 
at the present session he took a prominent 


part in all matters affecting New Bedford 
and it was due to his indignant protests 
that the other members of the committee 
were at length convinced that New Bed- 
ford was not, as had been represented, the 
“wickedest city in the world.” He proved 
his worth as a legislator then, for despite 
the natural prejudice of a man who loves 
his home, he was large enough to disasso- 
ciate the revilings from the subject matter 
under discussion and to consider the bill on 
its merits, } 

Mr. Doyle was born in Ireland on August 
15, 1869, but was educated in the public 
schools of New Bedford. He has served 
fn the common council and the board of 
aldermen of that city and was a member 
of the Houses of 1906 and 1907. He is in 
the insurance business at home and has 
served on the committee on insurance and 
on the recess committee on insurance of 
last. year. 


Edward B. Draper. 


Rep. Edward B. Draper of Canton, repub- 
ican, is serving his second year and was 


promptly elected clerk of the judiciary com- 
mittee at its first meeting for organization. 

Mr. Draper comes of the well known and 
honored family of Drapers who have be- 


/ 

stowed credit and honor on the town for 
several generations. The present represen- 
tative is a graduate of Harvard college and 
its law school. His interest in things politi- 
cal, resulted in his election some years ago 
to membershiy in the renublican town com- 
mittee of Canton. Last year the residents 
of his district decided that it was Canton’s 
turn to nominate a representative and there 
was no great opposition to his obtaining this 
nomination which meant practically his elec- 
tion. All last year he was constant in at- 
tendance on committee hearings and execu- 
tive sessions and this year his associates 
on the judiciary committee were unanimous 
in the opinion that he showed special abil- 
ities and qualifications for clerk in this im- 
portant committee which handles more bills 
and. resolves than any committee in the leg- 
islature. 

All through the session it has devolved 

upon him to keen these one hundred or more 
matters in proper order and the papers con- 
nected with each case where they could be 
brought out at a moment’s notice. With one 
accord, his associates on the committee cred- 
it him with being an example of methodical 
and painstaking labor and a man who re- 
lieved them of the detail work of the com- 
mittee. 
_ So far, Mr. Draper has limited his fra- 
ternal affiliations to the Masonic order. He 
is however a member of the University club 
of Boston and the Norfolk club of his own 
county. 

Among his associates, Mr. Draner is uni- 
versally accorded the title of an agreeable 
companion, intent on the business before 
the house and of ‘his committee, obliging, 
courteous and kindhearted. He will do 
what he can to oblige a fellow member, but 
never acts contrary to the dictates of his 
own conscience. 


Florence J. Driscoll. 


If the legislative records of the men 
who sat in the house of renresentatives dur- 


ing the past session were to be judged and 
rewarded solely in accordance with the num- 
ber of times each member participated in 
the debates on the floor, Florence J. Dris- 
coll of the 19th Suffolk district would find 
himself near the bottom of the list. But 
perhaps it is just as well that the merits of 
a man’s service are based on something 
very different. In the case of the member 
who is the subject of this brief sketch it 
can be said that his silence on the floor has 
not denoted any lack of attention to duty 
or any failure on his part to look out for 
what he believed to be the welfare of his 
city and state. A Boston democrat, one 
who has made no pretensions to oratorical 
ability, he has nevertheless been one of the 
most consistent statesmen that Ward 19 has 
sent to the hill in years. He represents one 
of the largest democratic wards in the city, 
and he has done his work with none of the 
brass-band accomnaniments which many of 
the members of the Boston democracy have 
apparently regarded as indispensable to an 
effective vote-gathering career. But the peo- 
ple of Ward 19 know ‘‘Florry’’ Driscoll, and 
they are just as well pleased to entrust 
their interests to his-care as they would be 


if he were talking on every subject that 
came up in the house. He has been active 
in politics in his ward for years. He 
has just finished his second term as a 
member of the house of representatives. In 
1907 he was a member of the committee on 
libraries and this year he has been on mili- 
tary affairs. He was born in Boston, Oct. 
16, 1871, was educated.in the public schools 
and is a member of the Knights of Col- 
umbus. 


Hugh P. Drysdale. 


Rep. Hugh P. Drysdale of North Adams, 
republican, has been one of the busy mem- 


bers of the legislature this session. His re- 
appointment to the committee on judiciary 
eave him enough work to keep him busy; in 
addition to this he has had several promi- 
nent local measures to look after. The 
most important of these was the bill to au- 
thorize the Berkshire street railway com- 
pany to purchase the Bennington and North 
Adams line, the two roads meeting in his 
city. It was. unfortunate that the fact that 
this purchase involved a Vermont corpora- 
tion for otherwise the matter could have 
been handled without special legislation. 
Bringing the matter before the general court 
resulted in the raising of the question of 
the passage of the bill would not commit 
the legislature to the approval of the acts 
of the New Haven road, which owns the 
Berkshire company, in the purchase of oth- 
er lines and complicating the situation now 
existing in the courts. It was this fear that 
killed the bill although it meant so much 
for Berkshire county, as the company would 
have agreed to make extensions in various 
directions which would have involved an ex- 
penditure of over $2,000,000. But even this 
public improvement for the western sec- 
tion of the state could not lead a majority 
of the members to favor the Dill. 

Mr. Drysdale was successful in getting 
the members to agree to his opposition of 
the recommendation of the attorney general 
that sittings of the supreme judicial court 
in Berkshire county should be discontinued, 
This victory was achieved solely through 
sentiment. The fact reported by the at- 
torney general that court sittings only oc- 
cupied a few moments could not be gain- 
said. 

Mr. Drysdale is a native of Scotland, a 
graduate of Williams college. He is a law- 
yer by profession with a political experi- 
ence gained by ten years of service as sec- 
retary to Cong. Lawrence of North Adams. 

Fraternally he is a Mason and an Odd 
Fellow. 

Mr. Drysdale worked hard on the measure 
heard by the committee on judiciary and la- 
bor sitting jointly for the peaceful picket- 
ing bill which would allow persons to hold 
conversation with parties about to seek em- 
ployment in places where strikes existed, 
and prevented the courts from issuing in- 
junctions restraining communication. It 
was finally reported by the joint committee 
by a very small majority and was the sub- 
ject of a long debate in the house in which 
Mr. Drysdale took a prominent part. It ul- 
timately passed the house but was killed 
in the senate, 
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Patrick J. Duane. 


Rep. Patrick J. Duane, democrat, is serv- 
ing his third term as representative from the 
fifth Middlesex district and has proven con- 
clusively during his term of service that he 
is an able and determined representative of 
the people. 

Speaker Cole, recognizing his ability as 
an authority on matters pertaining to educa- 
tional subjects appointed him a member of 
the committee on education and also a mem- 
ber of the committee on election laws. As 
a member of the committee on education, 
Mr. Duane has been responsible to a very 
great extent for the enactment of many im- 
portant measures pertaining to the better 
equipment of the schools of the state and 
has taken an active part in sustaining the 
reports of the committee, many of which 
he himself had charge of for the committee. 

Mr. Duane has served for two years asa 
member of the board of aldermen of his own 
city of Waltham and also served as an 
overseer of the poor, besides being chair- 
man of the democratic city committee. With 
this experience as a member of the city gov- 
ernment, Mr. Duane proved himself espe- 
cially valuable to his committee on election 
laws which had under consideration many 
important matters, among them the public 
opinion bill which was warmly contested in 


rm 


the house and defeated by a very close 
vote. 

- Mr. Duane has championed the cause of 
the women suffragists with tireless efforts 


despite the grei' vdds that were against 
him. 
Mr. Duane is conservative in his views 


and a very earnest debater. He has been 
very prominent on the floor of the house this 
session having taken part in almost every 
important measure before that body. 

On the railroad control bill, Mr. Duane was 
successful in having two important amend- 
ments adopted by a large majority, one of 
which prevented the increase of rates and 
the other prevented the impairment of 
transportation facilities in the event of the 
consolidation of the two roads. 

The various bills for direct nomination of 
senators and representatives, referred to the 
election laws committee, were advocated by 
Rep. Duane, he having ‘charge of the Hssex 
county bill on the floor of the house. Rep. 
Duane with Rep. Newhall of Lynn made a 
successful fight against the ‘15 mile zone” 
bill reported by the railroads committee. 
The bill as reported by the committee meant 
that Waltham and Lynn would have to pay 
a higher price for 12-ride tickets than they 
pay for the 25-ride ticket. 

Locally, Mr. Duane has been successful 
in engineering successfully the band con- 
eert bill authorizing the Metropolitan dis- 
trict to appropriate money to be expended for 
public band concerts. 

Mr. Duane is a native of Cork, Ireland, 
and is a lawyer by profession. He is an 
active member of the A. O. H., the Knights 
of Columbus, Eagles; Canoe club and the 
Foresters of America. He is president of 
the Irish League and Historical society and a 
member of the Mechanics’ Debating club. 


S. Alden Eastman. 
Rep, S, Alden Eastman, the new member 


from Milford, which is the largest town in 


the ninth Worcester district, is a republi- 
can of prominence in his section of the state. 
Mr. Eastman has had a particularly hard ex- 
perience for his first year in the legislature 
and the action of his constituents this fall 
will be closely watched by members who 
know the story of his legislative career of 
a single year’s duration. 


Speaker Cole appointed Mr. Hastman to 


the committee on labor and the committee on 
libraries. He was promptly elected clerk of 
this latter committee, and in the other com- 
mittee, early in the session, Mr. Eastman 
made public his views on one of the matters 
nnder consideration and these views did not 
find favor with the labor union officials. Ac- 
cording to the story told by the Milford mem- 
ber on the floor of the house, he was urged 
to take a different attitude and upon ex- 
pressing his conviction that his course was 
conscientiously right, he was informed that 
he would be opposed by the labor people 
when he came up for re-election. .What- 
ever the result might be, he said he pro- 
posed to keep on as the commenced, and 
practically in the language of the famous 
general of the Civil war ‘“‘to fight it out on 
this .line.”” This, however, explained why 
his votes on labor measures were those of 
the employer rather than of the employe. 
Several matters before the legislature were 
of interest to his own section, particularly 
the bills to enlarge the field of operation of 
the Milford sewer system by taking in the 
town of Hopedale and to authorize the town 
to issue additional bonds. On these mat- 
ters, Mr. Eastman was particularly active 
with the result that they were quickly re- 
ported by the committee to whom they were 
referred and enacted early in’‘the session. 

The new Milford member was faithful in 
attendance on the floor of the house and 
meetings of his committees. His name is re- 
corded on practically all the roll calls during 
the session and in a way that will classify 
him as a safe and conservative member of 
the legislature. : 

Mr. Eastman was born in Maine in 1847 
and is therefore one of the older members 
in point of years of the present great and 
general court. His business is that of a 
manufacturer of wood and paper boxes and 
his fraternal affiliations are limited to the 
Masonic order where he has risen to the 
Knight Templar degree. 


Charles F. Elmer. 


Charles F, Elmer of Conway is a democrat 
elected for the second time from a district 
that is supposediy as strong a republican 
district as any in the state. The first 
Franklin district is one made up of 11 small 
towns where one woul naturally expect ré- 
publican majorities to noid forever. In fact 
although the rotation system existed for 
years it sent a republican from one of the 
smallest towns for three or four years, al- 
though the democrats made the most of the 
argument that it was a mistake to send one 
man for so long a period. Mr. Elmer being 
a farmer was naturally much interested in 
the milk standard legislation although he 
was not made a member of the committee 
on agriculture which handled this measure. 
He was in accord with the measure which 


was finally passed, though it did not go as 
far as he would have liked. He was given 
a place on the committee on public light- 
ing and. gave. special consideration to the 
bill to incorporate the French King Rapids 
Power company. While the place in the 
Connecticut river where this company pro- 
poses to install a dam and generate electric 
power was not in-his district, it was likely 
to affect towns further down the river in 
which he did have an interest. He there- 
fore kept careful watch of the bill in his 
committee where numerous conferences 
were held to agree to amendments. that 
would satisfy the firms below that had wa- 
ter powers of their own which they did not 
want damaged. Harly in the. session he 
achieved some notoriety by petitioning for 
a bill to allow persons to tame and hold 
wild deer. The law against holding or killing 
deer is very strict. A family in his district 
found a wounded deer on their farm and 
tended it until it recovered. By that time 
it was so attached to the animal that they 
did not want to let it go. Mr. Elmer en- 
deavored to secure legislation to allow of 
this but the committee on fish and game de- 
cided that such a law would be taken ad- 
vantage of and reported against it, the re- 
port being sustained by the house. Mr. El- 
mer is a prominent and popular member of 


the grange in his section and is affiliated 
with the Masons. He is also a member of 
the Sons of Veterans. 


Samuel D. Elmore. 


Rep. Samuel D. Elmore of Cambridge, re-' 


publican, has served his second year as one 
of the members of the committee on ju- 


diciary. One of the most intricate matters 
he had the handling of this session was the 
bill to stop the growth of fake masonic or- 
ders. Last year, a number of these were 
instituted in various parts of the state and 
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9 the grand lodge found itself unable to cope years. He has devoted much of his time and ing of Bohemian spirits, who are the legiti- 


-» with the situation. The petition for new 
legislation was referred to this committee 
and Mr. Elmore was made a sub-committee 
to draft a bill which would allow the grand 
lodge to prosecute in cases of this kind. 

For the committee, he reported this bill 
and kept close watch of its course until it 
was finally signed by the governor. Since it 
became a law, the-.grand lodge has not had 
occasion to test its usefulness. 

The committee had numerous petitions for 
the establishment of district courts in dif- 
ferent parts of the state and uniformly re- 
ported against these. Mr. Elmore was in 
charge of the adverse reports asking for 
: the establishment of such a court in the 

city of Beverly and succeeded in having the 

f committee’s verdict sustained although a 

determined fight was made in the house. 
As a member of another sub-committee, 
Mr. Elmore prepared the bill to provide that 
railroads shall not be excused in claims for 
damages because of the fact that the acci- 
dent was caused by the negligence of a 
fellow servant. This bill was enacted into 
law. Another measure which has aroused 
great interest among the legal fraternity is 
the bill enacted, which Mr. Elmore reported, 
4 to cause the reporter of decisions of the 
supreme judicial court. to hasten his work. 
It authorizes the employment of more help 
and directs this officer to have all cases up 
to January ist, 1908, reported in print by 
next January. 
of this office has gradually fallen behind 
until decisions made a year ago are not 
i’ yet in print. For his own city Mr. Elmore 
: was much interested in the subway legisla- 
tion and the bill to authorize the city to 


> 


borrow $500,000 because of the change of | 


the fiscal year. 

f Rep. Elmore believed that while the sub- 
a way was building would be an auspicious 
time to construct those municipal conduits 
which Cambridge had been striving to se- 
cure authority to construct and own, and 
for the first time since the original bill was 
-introduced, 14 years ago, Mr. Elmore this 
year secured its passage by the house, al- 
though the adverse report of the commit- 
-tee on mercantile affairs was unanimous. 
The public service corporations, which un- 
-der the provisions of the bill would be 
obliged to lease space in the municipally 
owned conduits, were too strong for Mr. 
Elmore: in the senate and defeated the bill. 
Next year, Rep. Elmore predicts, the sup- 
porters of the bill will be able to push it to 
_enactment. 

Mr. Elmore is a graduate of Harvard and 
of its law school. He has given many years 
_service to the Cambridge city government 
and the republican city committee. 


Dennis E. Farley. 

The 4th Franklin district and the town of 
Erving have reason to be proud of the rep- 
resentation they have had in the lower 
branch of the -state legislature for thé past 


two years. Dennis EH. Farley was a member 
of the important committee on railroads last 
year, and this year has been chairman of 
the committee on federal relations. He was 
born in Colerain, June 12, 1852, was edu- 
eated at Shelburne Falls academy, and has 
been a paper manufacturer for several 


It is claimed that the work. 


energy to the development of the little com- 
munity wherein he does a thriving business, 
and it is a-tribute to his work in that di- 
rection that the people of the town of Erv- 
ing have seen fit to designate his section 
of their municipality by the representative’s 
name. Last year, while a member of the 
committee on railroads, he was able to do 
many things for the people of his section, 


but it is perhaps as the champion of the 


bill to authorize the purchase of the Con- 
way electric company by the Boston & 
Maine railroad that he will be best remem- 
bered. He had charge of the report of his 
committee in the house, and when there 
-were discouraging rumors as to the course 
the executive department was about to pur- 


sue in the matter, Farley did not hesitate 
to step inside the inner portals of that de- 


partment and lay down the merits of the 
case in a manner both forceful and effec- 
tive. His work at that time aroused the 
admiration of the members of the legisla- 
ture aS a whole, and he was marked imme- 


diately as a man who would come pretty 


near getting whatever he might go after. 
That is one reason, perhaps, why there is 
so much uneasiness in certain parts of the 
district over rumors which have been afloat 
of late and which have linked the name of 
Dennis E. Farley with a senatorial nom- 
ination in the very near future. There is 
little doubt that if Farley really goes after 
that nomination there will be plenty of trou- 
ble ahead for his opponents, and there seems 
to be little doubt that he will make the try 
this fall. With his two years of service in 
the house to hold up as a qualification he 
ought to make quite an impression on the 
voters of his district. 


Thomas J. Fay. 
The man who pushed the bill to increase 
members’ salaries nearest to success. is 
Thomas J. Fay of Ward 18, Boston. Fay had 


his salary bill framed up right at the open- 
ing of the session and he plugged at it in 
the face of all kinds of obstacles. A unani- 
mously hostile press jumped on the “salary 


grab’? and the ways and means committee 
promptly gave it next general court. But 
there was a strong sentiment in both 


branches for it and Fay continued to fight. 
It was a tough fight in the house when Rob- 
ert Luce of Somerville, as the watchdog of 
the treasury fought the bill with 
Fay defending it. The bill was beaten, 
but its backers were not and they 
moved reconsideration, They had. dis- 
covered that among its opponents were 
several supporters of the judges’ salary in- 
crease bills, and by getting in their bill first 
they were in a position to dictate. They 
traded, the bill went through the house and 
was only killed in the senate when the cry 
of ecenomy was sounded in the executive 
department. Fay is a hustler even if it does 
get his name into the newspapers occasion- 
ally. He has been somewhat interested in 
the amusement business in recent years and 
had several bills relating to the regulation of 
moving picture and other shows. He served 
this year on the committee on insurance, 
where he continued his activities. Fay is 
also the founder of the Hook club, a gather- 


mate successors of the once famous Codfish 
club. 


Francis J. Fennelly. 


Francis J. Fennelly of Fall River is now 
one of the older members of the legislature 
having represented the 10th Bristol district 
this year for the fourth consecutive term. 
This year he was reappointed a member 
of the committee on street railways and 
also assigned to the committee on prisons. 
This latter committee visited each of the 
state penal institutions but it did not go this 
year to each of the county jails and house 
of correction. Mr. Fennelly was one of those 
who favored this change and the omitting of 
the trip which has always been an argument 
that led to the ccmmittece being called a 
“junketing’’?’ committee. The annual travel 
of the committee of 11 members to far 


away Berkshire and to the island of Nan- 


tucket to see an institution that sometimes 
was entirely empty proved each year more 
and more of a farce and omitting it this 
year was favorably commented upon. Mr. 
Fennelly has been carefully looking after 
the affairs of his constituents and has had 
several cases where Fall River people were 
seeking admission to Rutland. or some of 
the other state health institutions. All of 
these he attended to and saw that they 
were admitted if that was the best thing to 
be done in each case. The appropriation of 
$300,000 made last year for three state tu- 
berculosis hospitals was fathered by Rep. 
Fennelly, and one of them is to be located 
in his own section. He also introduced the 
bill appropriating $75,000 for a contagious 
hospital for the city of Fall River and the 
bill, which became a law, allowing police 
officers outside the city of Boston, one day 
off in every thirty. Mr. Fennelly worked 
hard to get the anti-iniunction or peaceful 
picketing bill favored by the recess labor 
committee of which he was a member, 
through the house. He believed that the 
power of the courts to issue injunctions of 
so sweeping a character should be curtailed 
and was much pleased when the house vot- 
ed in favor of the measure which brought 
about this curtailment. Naturally he was 
much disappointed when the senate defeat- 
ed the measure. He also worked for the 
passage of the 54-hour bill through the 
house, but in the end agreed to accept the 
report of the conference committee of 56 
hours. He realized as did other members 
interested in this measure that it was solely 
a question of accepting this half way bill 
or getting nothing whatever. Mr. Fennelly 
is a graduate of the public schools of his 
city and is engaged in the newspaper dis- 
tribution business. 


J. Bernard Ferber. 


The house loses one of its energetic young 
members this year by the retirement of J. 
Bernard Ferber of Ward 10, who, just be- 
fore the close of the session was appointed 


‘as assistant United States district attorney. 


As house chairman of banks and banking, 
Rep. Ferber put in a busy year. His ac- 
tivity on that committee and on the com- 
mittee on railroads brought him to a close 
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study of the famous merger question. Not 
the least important feature of that question 
was the Lawrence bill which would have 
forbidden the savings banks from holding 
New Haven stock. The committee reported 


adversely on the bill, and its report was 
accepted. 

There was a new codification of the bank- 
ing laws this year and upon this Mr. Ferber 
His capacity 


spent a great deal of time. 


for detail resulted in the careful act which 
the legislature adopted). 

Mr. Ferber has served four terms in the 
house, an unprecedented honor for his dis- 
trict to confer on any man. Had he not 
been appointed assistant United States dis- 
trict attorney there is no doubt but that 
he would have received the backing of the 
three wards in his senatorial district for 
higher honors. Mr. Ferber is a member of 
the First Corps of Cadets. 


Frederick L. Fisher. 


The members of the committee on har- 
bors and public lands, who have had the 
best chance this year of studying the man, 
have come to the conclusion that Frederick 
L. Fisher of Norwood makes his impres- 
sion on the voters of his district because of 
his sound, common-sense manner of doing 
things and his well-developed bump of good 


fellowship. This ability to mix well with the 
fellow-members has been the secret of the 
success of many big men. It is worth more 
than the fervid oratory so often displayed 
on the floor of the house. It counts for 
more than the ability to coerce men into 
doing things. It is the one characteristic 
which is an absolute necessity in order to 
become a working member of the Massachu- 
setts legislature. Fisher of Norwood has 
shown that he possesses that qualification to 
a high degree. And in addition to that he 
has shown ability to reduce every matter 


brought before him to a simple proposition, to its moorings. He is well endorsed in his 


Then he has applied that fund of common 
sense which has come to him, presumably, 
from a life devoted to farming and real es- 
tate, and the result has been a pretty sane 
and satisfactory decision. Last year, his first 
in the house, Mr. Fisher was a member of 
the committee on taxation, and it would be 
difficult to recall another committee which 
had more complicated problems to _ deal 
with than did that committee. This year his 
work on harbors and lands has been per- 
formed with just as much faithfulness, and 
the people of his section have reason to feel 
that their interests have been carefully at- 
tended to. Fisher’s service in the state leg- 
islature was as a sort of reward for good 
and faithful work done in his own com- 
munity. Before coming to the hill he had 
been tried in the offices of selectman, as- 
sessor and overseer of the poor for a period 
of 17 years, and the man who can fulfill the 
duties of those offices in a Massachusetts 
town with satisfaction can be said to be 
qualified for almost any other place within 
the gift of his constituents. Mr. Fisher 
was born in Norwood, was educated in the 
public schools, and is a member of the Ma- 
sons, K. T., and Odd Fellows. 


Charles J. Flagg. 


The 8th Middlesex district representative, 
Charles J. Flagg of Holliston, has been dis- 
tinguished in his first year of service in 
the state legislature with membershin on 
two important committees—constitutional 


amendments and public lighting. It is not 
often that a first-year man finds the speak- 
er willing to recognize him with two such 
good assignments. The man who received 
either one of them would have little cause 
for complaint that he was not well treated. 
The committee on nublic lighting has always 
been an important one, while the consti- 
tutional amendments committee, which has 
to deal with every suggestion for the chang- 
ing of the constitution under which the 
commonwealth has been doing business for 
so many years, is bound to meet with all 
sorts of interesting work. A glance at the 
outline sketch of the life of Charles J. 
Flagg justifies the speaker’s estimate of the 
man’s ability. 

Mr. Flagg was born in Boston in 1874, 
was graduated from Harvard in 1898, 
and three years later finished his course in 
the law school of that university. Since that 
time he has been conducting a successful 
law practice with offices in Boston and in 
his home town of Holliston. He has been 
moderator of the town meetings of Hollis- 
ton for five years, and in _ social life 
holds membership in the Masons, Boston 
City club and Jasper Hill Golf club. The 
work at the state house has been very con- 
genial to Mr. Flagg. 

Rep. Flagg is a leading candidate for the 
senatorial nomination from the First Mid- 
dlesex district, which for the past two years 
has been represented by a democrat through 
republican disaffection. The nomination for 
the past few years has gone to Newton, and 
it is believed that the nomination of Rep. 
Flagg coming as he does from the western 
end of the district would result in harmon- 
izing the party and bring the district back 


own section and has assurances of good sup- 
port in Newton and Framingham. 


Louis E. Flye. 


The 8th Norfolk district a few years ago 
acquired the habit, good or bad, according 
to the point of view, of breaking away from 
the moorings of the republican party, to 


which it was supposed to be bound, sending 
a democrat to the legislature. There has al- 
ways been manifest a spirit of independence 
on the part of the voters of that district, 
and this year is no exception, for although 
Louis E. Flye of Holbrook, who has repre- 
sented that district in the house last year 
and this, is one of the stanchest republi- 
cans from one end of the state to the other, 
he is the kind of man who forms his own 
judgments by his own processes of reason- 
ing; and once he has made a decision—well, 
it would’ be better to pair with him. For 
not only does the Holbrook man take de- 
cided stands, but he is generally so well for- 
tified with arguments in favor of his course 
that it is a pretty hard proposition to 
change him. It should not be _ inferred, 
however, that Flye is not willing to listen. 
He is a good listener. He does all his list- 
ening before he decides, however; and then 
the other fellow is obliged to do some list- 
ening. And if his hearing is in good order 
he will be treated to a style of oratory 
which is both pleasing and convincing. Mr. 
Flye is one of the youngest members of 
the house. He was born in Holbrook, Jan. 
18, 1881, was educated at Thayer academy 
and graduated from the Boston university 
law school. He is a practicing lawyer with 
offices in Boston. He was town clerk of Hol- 
brook for five years before he came to the 
legislature last year. He has had import- 
ant work to do during both terms in the 
house. In 1907 he was a member of the com- 
mittee on public lighting and this year he is 
on the committee on street railways. Any 
one who is at all familiar with the workings 
of Beacon Hill can testify to the fact that 
both these committees have plenty of work 
cut out for them at every session. The inter- 
ests of the big corporations, which are the 
targets for the ‘strike legislator’ every 
year, must be safeguarded, and at the same 
time the interests of the state of Massachu- 
setts must be taken care of. To strike the 
proper medium is no small ta&Sk. If that 
happy medium has not always been found, 
the failure cannot be laid at the door of the 


conscientious young attorney from  Hol- 
brook. ’ 


Clarence J. Fogg. 


For the most reliable information regard- 
ing the waterfront, from the clam flats of 
the North Shore to the whaling grounds, see 
one Clarence J. Fogg of Newburyport, for- 
mer sailor, more recent shoe-cutter and all- 
the-time clever politician. Quite a versatile 
man, you say. But if you have any serious 
doubts about the reliability of the state- 
ment, ask any one who has been in any 
state office at any time since the first day 
of January, 1906. That was the first time 
Fogg showed up at the hill, Some were 
inclined to believe that he was sent down 
simply to do the bidding and reflect the sen- 
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timents of that other clever Newburyport 
statesman, Moody Kimball. ‘Foggy’ and 
Moody are pretty close together, and neither 
of them denies it. But if some of those who 
served with Kimball when he was a mem- 
ber of the legislatpre a few years back would 
just walk up to the state house some time 
when Fogg has a busy day, they would dis- 


cover the source from which Moody got his 


inspiration and training. There is not a 
trick in legislation that is not known to this 
same man Fogg. His bills always get hy, 
and he knows more short cuts for bills be- 


tween the clerk’s office and the executive 
chamber than any other man in the state* 
During his first year he devoted 
all his time to straightening out the liquor 
question as a member of the committee on 
liquor law. Ever since that time he has been 
a member of the taxation committee. He 
has been appointed to that committee each 
year in the house,’ and he has served on 
two recess committees which were consid- 
ering the problem of taxation. Just as a 
little recreation he has presided over the de- 
liberations of the committee on counties for 
the past two years. He has developed rap- 
idly since he came to the hill. When he 
first showed up he simnly looked wise and 
said nothing. Now he talks pretty strongly 
on a lot of subjects from. clams up—or 
down, whichever is correct. But he still 
continues to look wise. More than that, 
he is. 


Herbert M. Forristau. 


Herbert M. Forristall of Saugus, 
senting the 15th Essex district, 


repre- 
is one of 


those rarities—an Essex county democrat. 
The county from which he hails, and partic- 
ularly that part of it which he represents, 
is so hide-bound in its republicanism, that 
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a man who travels under the democratic 
banner must indeed be possessed of special 
qualifications to be elected to office. Vari- 
ous reasons have been given for Forristall’s 
good fortune. Some have attributed it to’ 
republican disaffection. Others have tried 
to make it appear that he has been suc- 
cessful because of his connection with the 
Boston & Maine railroad. But those who 
have met him since he first came to the 
state house last year have not looked any 
further for the real reason. He has made 
good at the hill. When he first made his 
appearance he was here almost under suf- 
ferance. The election at which he was de- 
clared the winner was remarkably close, so 
close, in fact, that his republican opponent 
earried the contest into the legislature it- 
self. And the legislature was republican, 
strongly so. fForristall had the advantage 
of possession of the seat—an advantage of 
which he made good use. He saw to it that 
every member of the house heard his own 
story, and when the result was announced 
there were -many words of congratulation 
bestowed unon him by those who had 
known him only a few weeks. His re-elec- 
tion last fall was more decisive. There was 
no chance for a contest before the house 
committee on elections, and it is said that 
he is still gaining with the people of the 
district—a statement which his colleagues 
will not hesitate to believe. Mr. Forristall 
was born in Troy, N. H., August 14, 1859, 
and was educated in the public schools. He 
has been a train despatcher for the Boston 
& Maine railroad for 25 years. In his own 
town of Saugus he has been registrar of 
voters and chairman of the board of select- 
men. In the house last year he was a mem- 
ber of the commithee on taxation. This 
year he has been on the committee on elec- 
tions. 


Herbert S. Frost. 


The first republican in the house from 
Ward 16 in several years and the man who 


tried to put the Independence league out 
of business is surely fame enough for a 
first year member. But Herbert S. Frost 
isn’t a butcher because he tried to slaughter 
a whole political party, although he’s big 
enough to be. While Frost has never ad- 
mitted there has always been a suspicion 
in I. L. circles that certain Roxbury demo-- 
crats were behind this scheme to avoid a 
repetition of the scare the ‘‘Rewriters’’ gave 
the democrats that they were going to dis- 
place them as the second political party in 
the state. Rep. Frost wanted to make the 
standing of political parties dependent on 
the number of members of the legislature 
they annually elect. The Independence 
leaguers have yet, and it looks like some 
time yet, to elect their first. But Frost had 
some fun out of it before the bill was 
killed. Frost is a native of Boston and is 
a lawyer. He conducts a large real estate 
business in Dorchester, and believing the 
co-operative bank bill to be the most im- 
portant measure before the house this year 
in the interests of the future development 
of real estate, he was its leading advocate, 
and was only defeated after a hard and long 
fight. 


‘ 
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Edward J. Fuller. 


As selectman and overseer of the poor 
for 10 years and assessor for nine years, Ed- 
ward J. Fuller of Sharon laid the ground- 
work upon which he has just completed two 
years of pretty efficient service as the rep- 
resentative of the 9th Norfolk district in 
the lower branch of the state legislature. 
Any man who has received so many honors 
at the hands of his own townspeople must 
of necessity. be possessed of those qualities 
which make for success. Mr. Fuller has 
had two interesting years at the state house. 


pees 


In 1907 he was a member of the committee 
on railroads, and took part in all the merg- 
er hearings which were held by that com- 
mittee. Those who remember the long tedi- 
ous sessions of that committee, extending 
into the evenings of the closing days of the 
session, can form some idea of the amount 
of work which was cut out for the mem- 
bers. This year he has been almost as busy 
with the committee on agriculture, of which 
he was made -house chairman by the speak- 
er. Milk has been the principal topic be- 
fore that committee, and there have been 
sufficient varieties of opinion on this point 
to warrant the statement that it was a very 
busy committee. But Mr. Fuller was well 
qualified to judge of the merits of any ques- 
tion which came before that committee, for 
he has been a farmer all his life, and he 
knows the needs and requirements of the 
man who earns his livelihood by tilling the 
soil. So that the committee was fortunate 
in having the assistance of such a man as 
Mr. Fuller as chairman. The Sharon rep- 
resentative was born in the town he now 
represents Jan. 30, 1854, and is a member of 
the Odd Fellows , A. O. U. W., and Norfolk 
club. 


William F. Garcelon, 


In an issue of Practical Politics some time 
ago, we said: ‘‘The man who can be a lead- 
er during his first year in the house can 
certainly lay claim to something besides 
luck. Rep. William F. Garcelon of Newton 
has in this resnect proved himself to be an 
exceptional man.’ It certainly isn’t “‘luck’’ 
that has given the Newton member the 
standing whjch he has today in legislative 
circles. It is the ability which the member 
has demonstrated in handling matters of 
moment and delving into intricate problems 
in a manner that would do credit to a poli- 
tical warhorse. AS a member of last sum- 
mer’s way and means committee, Mr. Gar- 
celon was one of three to bring in a minor- 
ity report opposing the plan of the majority 
for the creation of a board of finance and 
an office of comptroller of accounts. In rec- 
ognition of his work the speaker this year 
placed him at the head of the election laws 
committee, one of the most important and 
at the same time most unpopular offices in 
the legislature. The chairman of this com- 
mittee cannot fail to get into certain news- 
papers in an occasionally unpleasant light, 
especially if he does his duty according to 
the dictates of his conscience. Several 
members of the lower branch have admitted 
that but for the frank statements of facts 
made on the floor of the house by Mr. Gar- 
celon they would have voted for the Suf- 
fragettes and Public Opinionites because of 
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the clamor which was made for both meas- 
ures. The speaker still further recognized 
and availed himself of the Newton man’s 
utter fearlessness to do what he considered 
his duty by appointing him to the railroads 
committee this year. Here was considered 
the merger problem, the most talked-of mat- 
ter before the legislature this year. The 
Massachusetts legislature needs more men 
of the Garcelon calibre, men who, when they 
know that their position is right, will stick 
to it to the finish. It is with deep regret, 
therefore, that Beacon hill hears the rumor 
that other interests may keep him away 
from the state house next year. His army 
of followers in the lower branch started a 
campaigu for next year’s speakership, but 
were promptly squelched. He also prompt- 
ly punctured the boom that was being made 
for him for senator next year. 

He contented himself with his election 
laws and railroads committees work, with 
hard labor on a ‘“‘nolitical designation’’ Dill 
which will prevent a democrat or a republi- 
can from using an independent nomination 
of the opposing party, with hard work on 
the taxation report because it so seriously 
affected his own city, and with a thousand 
and one other measures that spelled ‘‘work.’’ 
Legislative duties, however, haven’t robbed 
Mr. Garcelon one whit of his ability as a 
mixer. He knows politics from start to 
finish. . 

Mr. Garcelon was born at Lewiston, Me., 
Oct. 24, 1868. He graduated from Bates col- 
lege in 1890, and from Harvard law schoo) 
in 1895. He is graduate treasurer of the Har- 
vard athletic association, a tribute to his 
athletic prowess as well as to his executive 


ability, secretary and treasurer ot the Mas- 
sachusetts club, a member of the ctiy, con- 
gressional, senatorial and councillor commit- 
tees of his district, and prominent in loca) 
politics in Newton. He is an overseer of 
Bates college, a director of the Hunnewell 
club and a member of the executive com- 
mitee of the Newton club. Beacon hill is 
hoping that in spite of all these duties he 
will come back again next year and contin- 
ue to be what he has been during his two 
years’ service, a moving spirit in legisla- 
tive circles of the commonwealth. 


Josenh S. Gates. 


Joseph S. Gates of Westboro has had a 
busy year for a first-year member of the 
house. Mr. Gates, who represents the 10th 
Worcester district, has been clerk of the 
committee on agriculture, and he has had 
his hands full keeping track of the various 
propositions which have come before that 
committee for adjustment. The agriculture 
committee, while always important in the 
sense that it deals with matters of vital 
interest to the welfare of the state, is not 
always sought for by those who are anxious 
to attain fame without working for it. 
There are so many other places in the legis- 
lature, where the limelight. shines with 
greater brilliancy and where there are great- 
er opportunities .for spectacular effect, that 
the work of the agriculture committee has 
usually been regarded as of secondary im- 
portance. But this year that committee 
jumped into prominence at the very begin- 
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ning, and before the year ended the meas- 
ures which had been heard and reported up- 
on by them had gained the centre of the 
stage. In the work of that committee Mr. 


. Gates performed his part faithfully and dili- 


gently. His is.one of those districts where 
the rotation system is in vogue, and it is 
not vrobable that he will return next year, 
but he can look back to the work of the 
year 1908 with a good deal of pride, and the 
people of his district can take to themselves 


a share of praise for the work he has done. 
Mr. Gates was born in Petersham, Oct. 3, 
1856, and was educated in the public schools. 
He is ‘a merchant. He was town clerk six 
years, auditor seven years and tax collec- 
tor two years. He has been a member of 
the republican town committee 17 years. 
Mr. Gates is a member of the Masons and 
Odd Fellows. 


George A. Giles. 


Two years of service as a member of the 
house committee on ways aid means is the 
legislative record of George A. Giles of Cam- 
bridge to date. Whether he will continue 
to sit as a member of the legislative branch 
of the state government depends in large 
part upon his own wishes. He has given a 
good account of himself during the nast two 
sessions, and can undoubtedly have further 
honors if he cares to assume them. But 
Mr. Giles is a busy man. He conducts a 
large real estate and insurance business in 
the classic city across the Charles, and the 


time given to the service of the state is just 
so much taken away from his private busi- 
ness which needs his personal supervision 
and care. But he has given that service 
for the past two years in a manner which 
is deserving of the commendation of his 
constituency. Mr. Giles is a good example 
of the business man in politics. He has lit- 
tle use for the grand-stand side of the poli- 


tical game as it is played at times. He be-- 
lieves in cutting out much of the speech- 
making and getting right down to the cold 
hard facts contained in a proposition, and 
then settling it on a good sound business 
basis. If his views along this line were gen- 
erally adopted prorogation days would not 
be postponed until such a late date, and the 
statute books of the commonwealth would 
be free from much of the cheap, meaning- 
less legislation which is now contained 
therein. Mr. Giles was born at Appalachin, 
N. Y., Aug. 4, 1875. He graduated from Owe- 
go academy in 1894 and from Harvard in 
1898. He was a member of the Cambridge 
common council for three years and presi- 
dent for two years. He is a member of the 
Cambridge republican club, Economy club, — 
Masons, Odd Fellows and Red Men. 


Edward Gilmore. 


As a member of the democratic state com- 
mittee for several years Edward Gilmore of 
Brockton, who represents the 9th Plymouth 
district in the house, was known to many 
of the politicans of both parties throughout 
the state before he became a member of 
the legislature. Of late years he has ben 
looked upon as one of the representatives of 
the William Ll. Douglas branch of the state 
democracy, and during the regime of Dou- 
glas as governor Gilmore was always close 
to the throne. There never could be any 
question of his loyalty to his chief. He is 
today a-strong believer in the ability of 
Douglas to lead the democracy into the 
paths of righteousness and victory. But Gil-_ 
more is loyal to any one for whom he ever 
professes friendship. That is one of the 


qualities for.which he has always been 
noted. He had been a strong fighter in the 
state committee for what he believed to be 
for the best interests of the party, buthehas © 
been at the same time a fair fighter, with 
every regard for the opinions and desires 
of the other men who might happen to dis- 
agree with him. He has been prominent in 
Brockton matters particularly all his life. 
He was born in that city Jan. 4, 1867, re- 
ceived his education in the public schools, 
and is engaged there in the grocery and 
provision business. He was an alderman for 
five years, and holds membership in the 
Brockton branches of the A. O. H., Knights 
of Columbus, Massachusetts Catholic Order’ 
of Foresters, Emmet club, Hoffman club 
and Massasoit club. He first came to the 
legislature in 1907, after having won a de- 
cisive victory over his republican opponent. 
The district which he represents is strong- 
ly republican and has been so for years, but 
the popularity of Gilmore has been suffi-_ 
cient to overcome that spirit of partisan- 
ship. And it can be said that the district. 
has not suffered any because of his selec- 
tion. He has been a member of the com- 
mittee on roads and bridges both years, and 
has been especially active as a member of 
the committee in behalf of the interests of 
automobilists. He successfully opposed in th 
committee on the floor of the house the bi 


providing for increased taxation of automo- 
biles. - 


James T. Goggins. 


From out of the Berkshires there cama 
young democrat, James T. Goggins of Pitts. 


ee 
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field, whose fame as the man who succeeded 
peg Turtle for re-election had preceded 
him. 

It was heralded in advance that a ‘good 
fellow’ was coming from the fifth Berk- 
shire district, and it was more than suspect- 
ed as the result proved, that Rep. Goggins 
would be *‘on the job’ every minute. 

No matter of legislation affecting the west- 


ern part of the state nor any in which his 
colleagues from that section were interested 
but what he worked for and worked hard. 
He proved his worth many times during the 
session. 

Several measures of his own were hustled 
along to passage, chief among them being 
the Pittsfield water loan bill. 

Mr. Goggins worked hard to defeat the 
hunters’ tax measure, was an active worker 
on milk standard, and interested in the ad- 
vancement of the Clarey fire insurance meas- 
ure, which accorded to the insurance com- 
missioner the same powers held by the rail- 
road commissioners. 

While it was Rep. Goggins’s first term 
as a legislator he had been active in the 
democratic politics of Berkshire county for 
ten years previous to his election. As chair- 
man of the democratic county committee he 
had attained much prominence. During the 
session just closed he served on the commit- 
tee on prisons and was one of its most valu- 
able members. 

Rep. Goggins was born in Pittsfield on Jan. 
31, 1866, his education being secured in the 
public schools of that city. By trade he is 
a printer, and the only organization with 
which he is connected, outside of politics, is 
the Typographical union. 


Thomas J. Grady. 
The temperance people rallied all their 


- 


strength this year on Beacon hill to carry 


the bill to divert by easy stages but to 
eventually divert all the liquor license mon- 
ey from the towns and cities to the state 
treasury. It was a clever scheme to grad- 
ually reduce the number of licensed places 
in the various towns which would naturally 
follow the taking away of all of the revenue. 
It had a strong following in its amended 
form, but Tom Grady of Ward 6 started af- 
ter it and pictured graphically the loss of 
$1,125,000 a year to Boston in its present 
financial conditions. Others-took up the fight 
and they killed the bill. One of the readiest 
talkers in the house is Ren. Grady of the 
“dear old North End’’ now serving his sixth 
term which he declares will be his last, but 
his friends have already moved reconsider- 
ation. Grady is a political lieutenant of 
John F. Hitzgerald, and knows something 
of politics as the ex-mayor plays it. He is 
a lawyer and a former member of the gov- 
ernor’s council. 


William J. Graham. 


If the city government and the citizens of 
Lawrence ever want to get that boom safe- 
guard across the Merrimac river they will 
have their interests best looked after if Rep. 
William J. Graham is on Beacon hill to lead 
the fight. Lawrence has presented this bill 
to the legislature three times, and this year 
was determined to get the bill through ait all 
costs. Rep. Graham led the fight. The 
mayor sent the city solicitor to argue before 
the mercantile affairs committee. The mill 
interests on the other hand sent down a 
powerful array of legislative lawyers. The 
committee sided with the mills and reported 
adversely. Rep. Graham persuaded his as- 
sociates to adopt the bill. It was passed 
through the house by an overwhelming ma- 
jority only to be killed in the senate. The 


Lawrence man is not through with the fight 
yet, and the city of Lawrence isn’t through 
either. The fight will be on again next year 
and the bill’s sympathizers hope that Billy 
Graham will be back again to lead it. Aside 
from his work for the boom safeguard, Rep. 
Graham found time this year to argue for 
several labor measures and for matters in 
which his home city was interested. 

He was born in Lawrence, Oct. 2, 1875. 
He ‘attended Phillips Andover and Tufts 
medical school. He was a member of the 
Lawrence city committee from 1896 to 1904, 
serving as president in 1902 and 1903. While 
in the legislature he has served on the com- 
mittees on federal relations, fisheries and 
game and cities. In 1906 he served on the 
special committee’ which visited the Lewis 
and Clarke exposition at Portland, Oregon. 
In social life he is affiliated with the Knights 
of Columbus and the Lawrence Canoe club. 
He is a democrat in politics. 


Hamlet S. Greenwood, 


Work on the committee on legal affairs 
this year has not been a snap. The members 
of that committee have had plenty of com- 
plicated subjects put up to them. In recent 
years this committee has been regarded as 
a sort of judiciary committee Number 2, and 
with each succeeding year the number of 
measures referred to them has increased. 
This year the committee made remarkable 
progress. They rushed their hearings 


through in quick order, allowing plenty of 
time for any one who might care to be 
heard, but refusing to waste any time on 
those who did not take the trouble to ap- 
pear when they were notified. One of the 
most faithful in his attendance at the ses- 
sions of the committee was “Hamlet S&S. 
Greenwood of Lowell, representing the 18th 
Middlesex district. This is Mr. Greenwood’s 
first year in the house, but he had the ex- 


perience of playing the game of nolitics in 
Lowell for a good many years before he 
came to the Hill, and as a result was bet- 
ter fitted for legislative work than many 
during their first year in the legislature. He 
has given a pretty good account.of him- 
self, therefore, both in the committee room 
and on the floor of the house. He has had 
charge of some of the most important re- 
ports of his committee and has been able 
to give to his fellow members pretty good 
reasons why the committee reported as they 
did. He has not rushed into the debates on 
other matters promiscuously, but he has not 
hesitated to take the floor when he believed - 
that he could throw a little light on the sub- 
ject under discussion; and the house was 
willing to listen to him. He ought to be 
able to give a good deal better account of 
himself in the next few years of his service 
on the Hill, for there seems to be small 
doubt that his people have further honors 
to bestow upon him. Mr. Greenwood was 
born in Lowell in 1871, was educated at the 
public schools, and finished at the Evening 
law school. He is a practicing attorney at 
law. He was a member of the common coun- 
cil in 1902 and 1903, and holds membership 
in the Masons, Royal Arcanum and Lincoln 
club. 


Lyman W. Griswold. 
Lyman W. Griswold of Greenfield repre- 


~ 


senting the 2d Franklin district, first came 
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to the legislature at the opening of the ses- 
sion of 1906. He early jumped into the work 
of the house and became prominent in the 
discussions of matters under consideration. 
With each succeeding year he has become 
more prominent and his influence has in- 
creased in proportion. He has held mem- 
bership on the committee on public health, 
military affairs, fisheries and game and fed- 
eral relations, to each and all of which he 
has managed to give the necessary atten- 
tion. But it is on the public health com- 
mittee that he has done his best work. He 
has been chairman of that committee for 
the past two years, and much of the credit 
for the legislation in tht interest of the 
public health has been brought about as a 
result of his hard work both in committee 
and on the floor. The captain is an interest- 
ing personality. He is not prone to gush over 
any man. He is not talkative unless he has 
something of interest in the matter under 
consideration. Then he has very positive 
views of what should or should not: be done, 
and he will talk and argue all day and all 
night rather than yield his position. This 
persistency and perhaps stubborness was 
never better shown than in his fight for the 
passage of some legislation against the 
Standard Oil discriminations. This question 
of the prices of oil is a real live subject in 
the western part of the state, and the cap- 
tain was one of the first to make the fight 
for some remedial legislation on the hill. 
He introduced the first anti-monopoly. bill 
into the house, and much of the credit for 
what has already been accomplished along 
this line is due to his hard and effective 
work. Capt. Griswold was born in Watkins, 
N. Y., Oct. 16, 1869, and educated at’ Am- 
herst. He is a practicing attorney with a 
growing business in his section of the state. 
He was a member of his republican town 
committee for ten years and served ten 
years on the Greenfield school committee. 
He is a Mason and is known in the military 
word as captain of Co. L, 2d Regt., M. V. M. 

He was a justice of the district court 
but resigned upon being elected to the legis- 
lature. 


Homer A. Hall. 


Labor had an ardent champion in the 
house this year in Rep. Homer A. Hall of 
North Adams in the second Berkshire dis- 
trict. His efforts in behalf of the working- 
man and the success which attended them 
are all the more remarkable since it was 
his first year in the legislature. He evi- 
denced legislative ability that would have 
done credit to a political veteran in his fight 
for the bill to permit peaceful persuasion in 
times of strikes or lockouts. 

Mr. Hall took a deep interest in the sev- 
eral bills introduced this year affecting the 


of western Massachu- 
setts. He was assigned to the committees 
on- labor and public health and figured 
prominently in all the measures that came 
before the two bodies. As a member of the 
public health committee he opposed com- 
pulsory vaccination of children. "When the 
bill aimed to prohibit Christian Scientists 
from practicing healing came up he dis- 
played an investigative ability that made 
the petitioners for the bill sit up and take 
notice. 

Mr. Hall was born at North Adams, Nov. 


fisheries and game 


24, 1871. He attended the public schools. He 
has been a member of the republican city 
committee and chairman of his ward com- 
mittee. He has been a leader in the poli- 
tical affairs of his district for ten years. 
In the labor world he has’ been an active 
figure ever since he donned long trousers. 
Beacon Hill hears that Mr. Hall’s townsmen 
are going to send him back again next year 
for more -work for them and the labor 
cause. 

In social life Mr. Hall is affiliated with 
several organizations. He is past exalted 
Ruler of the Elks. He is an ex-president 
of the Central Labor union of North Adams 
and has been chairman of various labor 
branches. He is a shoe cutter by occupa- 
tion, 


Martin T. Hall. 


One member of the house who _ believes 
in getting what he is after by fighting for 
it is Rep. Martin T. Hall of Natick. Mr. 
Hall has just completed his second year in 
the lower branch. He is the senior demo- 
crat on the important ways and means 
committee and was in charge of many of 
that committee’s hardest fought reports. He 
was a leader in the fight on the bill to in- 
crease the salaries of the supreme and su- 
perior court justices, having charge of the 
committee’s reports on both measures. Both 
passed the house. Mr. Hall led the fight 
for the salary increase for probate justices 
of Middlesex county. The members of la- 
bor organizations throughout the common- 


</ 


wealth swear by Rep. Hall for leading the 
fight for the Cohen-Driscoll gratuity bill 
against the report of a majority of the 
ways and means members. He was one of 
the two dissenters from the committee’s re- 
port on the bill. This measure required the 
vote of the speaker to have a majority 
against it on the first day and in the next 
day’s fight for reconsideration lost only by 
a vote of 87 to 88. He was a leader in the 
fight to pass the factory inspection. bill over 
the acting governor’s veto. Mr. Hall was 
the only democratic member of the house 
from any part of the ist Middlesex sena- 
torial district during 1907 and 1908. He 


‘has been a close associate of Senator Va- 


nominations, 
and count- 


hey in the fights for direct 
abolition of the death penalty, 
less labor measures. 

Beacon hill hears the news that Rep. Hall 
is being sought by the democrats of the Ist 
Middlesex district to be a candidate for the 
senate in November, 1908. His labor record 
and his constant fighting against corpora- 
tion measures will give him enviable cam- 
paign capital. 

Rep. Hall was born in Natick 31 years 
ago. He attended the public schools and 
later graduated from Harvard college and 
Harvard law school. He is a lawyer and 
has been a newspaper man, which accounts, 
no doubt, for his ability to read human na- 
ture and his ability to fight. He was a 
member of the Natiek school committee 
for two years. 


Harry H. Ham. 
Harry H. Ham of Ward 20, Boston, is one 
of the youngest men who ever sat in the 
Massachusetts legislature, and he repre- 


sents one of the largest districts in the en- 
tire state. He was born in Boston March 
16, 1888, went to the public schools of this 
city and finished his education at Dart- 
mouth, a college which has turned out so 
many politicians, for this section of the 
country. He followed his brother, Guy A, 
Ham, into the practice of the law,’and is to- 
day associated with him in a legal business 
which is large and growing. He also fol- 
lowed Guy to the legislature, and while 
handicapped to a certain extent by having 
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a pretty high standard of legislative service 
to live up to he has made good. He has 
made his own reputation as an orator, al- 
though he has not essayed to speak as often 
as he might have done with good effect. His 
principal effort in the speechmaking line 
was in behalf of the bill to provide for dis- 
trict option in the city of Boston. The 
proposition did not meet with the approval 
of the legislature as a whole, but it did not 
suffer for a good straightforward presenta- 
tion by the young man from Dorchester. 


Last year he was a member of the commit- © 


tee on bills in third reading. This year the 
speaker recognized his good service of the 
first year by making him chairman of that 
committee and also by giving him a place 
on the committee on legal affairs. Then 
the latter committee made him clerk and 
thus added to his already arduous duties. 
But Ham never gave up. He worked long 
and hard, and the people of his ward have 
never had a more faithful, consistent and 
conscientious representative. 


Oscar C. Hammarstrom. 
Rep. Oscar C. Hammarstrom of the 18th 


Worcester district is one of the young men A 


of Swedish extraction who have made good 
in the great city in the heart of the com- 
monwealth. This has been his first year in 
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the state legislature. At the opening of the 
session he was appointed to the committees 
on insurance, and in commenting on his in- 
itial appearance at the hill a state house his- 
torian remarked that ‘the looked good, but 
would have to demonstrate his ability in 
actual service.’’ He has made good in his 
six months as a law-maker. His assign- 
ment to the insurance committee was an im- 
portant one. That committee has been busy 
enough during the year. The same old 
fads for curing all the ills and trdubles which 
afflict the insurance business have been pre- 
sented by the same old faddists with the 
same old line of reasoning and argument. 
But Hammarstrom and his associates have 
refused to be taken off their feet by them, 
and the reports of the committee have been 
sustained with practical unanimity by the 
legislature. 

Mr. Hammarstrom was also very active in 
other matters which came before the house, 
and particular attention was given to such 
problems as affected the wefare of the 
city and district which elected him, es- 
pecially those pertaining to labor. He 
has always been strong in the circles of his 
party in Worcester, and there seems to be 
little doubt that he will be returned next 
fall to give even better service to the city and 
the state because of the experience he has 
acquired in the house of this year. 

Rep. Hammarstrom was born in Worces- 
ter, October 18, 1877. 


Portus B. Hancock. 


If Rep. Portus B. Hancock of Brockton 
ever wants to run for president, he’ll have 
every veteran of the Civil war not only vot- 
ing for him but shouting for him from the 
housetops. 

Rep. Hancock is the one, only and original 
guardian of the old soldier and his rights 
that can come to the legislature year after 
year and win some new bounty or privilege 
for the veteran. Last year he had a bounty 
bill which he engineered through the house 
and senate only to have the Governor veto 
the measure. This year he fathered a bill 
to allow veterans of the Civil war to have 
a vender’s license without payment of a 
fee. Every boy in the Commonwealth 
swears by Rep. Hancock for his fight against 
corporal punishment in the Lyman school. 
The inmates of this school are usually of the 
sort terméd ‘‘incorrigible,’’ but ‘‘Port’’ is 
a believer in the doctrine of ‘‘peaceful per- 
suasion in times of insubordination.’’ Aside 
from looking after the interests of the old 
soldiers and the rising generation, Rep. 
Hancock has been a consistent worker for 


“every measure to better the conditions of 


the working man. He is an ardent champion 
of organized labor. He voted for the bill 


to allow peaceful persuasion in times of 
Jockouts or strikes and for the bill to limit 
the hours of labor for women and minors. 
He supported the public opinion bill and the 
woman suffrage measure. 

As he opposed the Boston & Albany lease 
in 1900 so did Rep. Hancock oppose the 
New Haven-Boston & Maine merger bill 
this year. As a member of the committee 
on public charitable-institutions he was re- 
sponsible during the recent session for the 
exposure of the excessive prices paid for 


land at Wrentham by the trustees of the 
school for the feeble minded, $35,212 being 
paid for land assessed for $13,335. 

Mr. Hancock was born at Coventry, Ver- 
mont, 72 years ago. He looks good for 72 
years more. He was educated in the public 
schools and has been in the produce, real es- 
tate and insurance businesses. He has just 
completed his eighth term in the house, 
serving on the committees on libraries, pub- 
lic service, fisheries and game, federal re- 
lations, harbors and public lands, public 
charitable institutions and military affairs. 

He is an honorary member of Post 13, G. 
A. R.,. and is affiliated with the Knights of 
Pythias, the Improved Order of Red Men 


and the Independent Order of Odd Fellows. _ 


In politics he is a democrat. 


Bernard F. Hanrahan. 


Three years in the Boston common coun- 
cil gave Rep. Bernard F. Hanrahan an ex- 
perience in politics that has been invalua- 
ble to him during his first year’s service 
on Beacon hill. Well equipped with a knowl- 
edge of municipal affairs he was in a posi- 
tion to intelligently discuss the many con- 
solidation propositions of Mayor Hibbard of 
Boston and consistently opposed them all, 
being especially vigcrous in his opposition 
to the one which if passed would allow the 
mayor to discharge civil service employes 
without a hearing. Although hearings to 
suspended employes have been a farce under 
the present city hall administration they 


can be used effectively to prevent removal 
if the suspended employe insists upon his 
rights. Personal argument has been Rep, 
Hanrahan’s favorite method of persuasion 
and he has been able to do some very ef- 
fective work on many important measures. 
None was more active than he in lining up 
the opponents of the railroad control bill. 
His labor record is without a blemish. 

Rep. Hanrahan is a native of Boston and 
was 83 years old on July 27. 


Horace D. Hardy. 


Signal ability displayed during the session 
of 1907 and close application to details as 
a member of the committee on constitutional 
amendments, marked Horace D. Hardy of 
Arlington, representative from the 29th 
Middlesex district, for the chairmanship 
of that committee this year. The Arling- 
ton man’s work this year has shown that 
the promotion was warranted. During the 
session this committee had the handling of 
a very delicate matter—the petition to pro- 
hibit sectarian legislation and the public 
support of sectarian institutions. This 
year the committee deviated from its course 
in former years by asking the opinion of the 
attorney-general as to the legality of such 
appropriations. That gentleman’s opinion. 
was that such appropriations were illegal 
and therefore the committee reported that 
the petitioners be given leave to withdraw 
on the ground that such legislation was un- 
necessary. 

His other appointment was to the import- 
ant committee on meréantile affairs. As one 
of the thrée lawyers on that committee he 
was often called upon to render an opinion 
on legal points involved. This committee, 
handling as it does bills pertaining to the 
conduct of mercantile affairs, has to pass 
upon measures concerning a larger number 


ot corporations than any other committee. 
Such legislation is naturally very closely 
watched by the great public service corpora- 
tions but the ordinary corporation general- 
ly knows nothing of what is pending al- 
though it may affect it vitally. Therefore it 
is seldom represented at a hearing, leav- 
ing the committee to work in the dark, and 
necessitating on the part of the committee 
extreme care in weighing each matter and 
arriving at a just conclusion. 

In these deliberations the Arlington mem- 


ber rendered valuable advice and assistance. 
He possesses to a marked degree the judicial 
temperament of his father, Judge Hardy 
of the superior court. 2 

He was born thirty-one years ago in the 
town which he now represents and was ed- 
ucated at Dartmouth and the Harvard law 
school. He has been town counsel since 
1905. 


John J. Hayes. 


A fair sample of aggressiveness both in 
debate and in active work may be* found 
in the case of John J. Hayes who has rep- 
resented Ward 4 of Boston in the house 
during the past year. Having served two 
years in the Boston common council be- 
sides having valuable experience in leading 
organizations outside of politics, he came 
to the house fully equipped for any emerg- 
ency which might arise. To prove that he 


was successful one has but to point to the 
measures which he was placed in charge of 
by the committee on education of which 
he was a member. His successful defence 
on the floor of the house of matters affect- 
ing industrial education and his activity on 
all labor measures are matters of record. 
Rep. Hayes is actively connected with 
many organizations in Charlestown, having 
served at the head of several for a number 
of years. He is a graduate of the Charles- 
town schools, Boston college, class of ’99, 
and of the Boston University law school. 
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Lewis J. Hewitt. 


Ward 25 has come to be a real _ battle- 
sround between the republicans and demo- 
crats because of the rapidly growing dem- 
ocratic organization cleverly directed by 
‘Farmer’ John H. Lee. For several years 
the democrats managed to get away with 
one representative, but this year Brighton 
has two republican representatives. One 
of them is Lewis J. Hewitt, who is entitled 
to a good share of the credit for keeping 
Brighton in the republican column, for he 
was chairman of the ward committee. An 
Englishman by birth Rep. Hewitt is thor- 
oughly American in his views of popular 
government, and no district in the state has 
a more conscientious representative or one 
who is more interested in looking out for 
the interest of his constituents. He found 
plenty of committee work too in the various 


insurance measures which 
during the past session. 
Rep. Hewitt was born in Leicester, 
Eng., Feb. 13, 1870, and attended the Wigles- 
ton preparatory college. Coming to this 
country he located in Boston as a publisher 
and printer. He is a Mason, Knight of 
Pythias, a Red Man and a member of the 
Republican club of Massachusetts, Lincoln 
club, vice-president of Ward 25 Republican 
club, and a member and former president 
of the Faneuil Improvement association. 


were presented 


William P. Higgins. 
Another of the bright young democrats 
who promise to make their mark in the 
house is Rep. William P. Higgins of Ward 


14. He is now serving his second year and 
also his second term on the committee on 
legal affairs, which is always an_ over- 
worked committee. It is something of a job 
too to represent a ward which is as con- 
stantly torn by political dissensions as that 


section of South Boston where Judge Logan 
tries to keep the upper hand of the Bald- 
win-Norton faction. South Boston has al- 
ways been the scene of the hardest fought 
battles of the Boston democracy, and while 
young Higgins is not given to war he bears 
his part of the strife when called upon. But 
he has managed to hold his friends in both 
factions of the ward and this accounts for 
the big vote he manages to roll up in a 
ward where candidates for office are as 
thick as blades of grass. He is a native 
of Boston, is 27 years old and a lawyer. 

In the house ‘this year, Rep. Higgins led 
the fight to allow unpaid labor on yachts and 
boats on the Sabbath, a bill of immeasurable 
importance to the great yaehting centre of 
South Boston. He had the pleasure of seeing 
it passed and signed by the governor. He 
also successfully led the fight to place other 
juvenile courts of the state on the same 
basis as the Boston juvenile court in regard 
to releases on probation. 

Rep. Higgins is a native of Boston, twen- 
ty-seven years* old, and was educated at 
Notre Dame university and the Harvard 
law school. He is a member of the Knights 
of Columbus, the A. O. H., and the City 
Point Catholic association. He aspires to 
represent the South Boston district in the 
upper branch next year. 


Frederic H. Hilton. 


When the veterans in the reporters’ gal- 
lery looked over the rail last January and 
sized up the new material in the house they 
found one rather boyish looking member in 
a seat just beneath them. They inquired 
his name. ‘Hilton of Framingham” they 


were told. The gallery looked up Mr. Hil- 
ton in ‘‘Who’s Who.’ They found he was 
a lawyer. Further than that he was not 


quite 26 years old. ‘Must be a bright one’’- 
mused the gallery, “or wouldn’t be here.” 
Frederic H. Hilton looked good to _ the 
gallery and they decided to watch him. Now. 
with the legislature adjourned, the gallery 
agrees that he has lived up to his looks 
and ‘made good.’”’? Few men in either branch 
have attained such an immediate success. 

A man who can make the lobby afraid of 
him the first year he is in the house has 
achieved one of the greatest honors possible. 
The lobby opposition is largely due to a 
bil which Rep. Hilton himself drafted to 
restrain money sharks from charging ex- 
tortionate rates of interest. It was one of 
the most important pieces of legislation 
that appeared on the hill during the session. 
It was Mr. Hilton’s bill and Mr. Hilton’s 
fight from sfart to finish. ‘The crown should 
be his and the prayers and best wishes of 
the multitude of persons who have suffered 
from the practices that the Hilton bill for- 
bids are with him. .Rep. Hilton was a leader 
all through the session just closed. Speaker 
Cole assigned him to the committee on legal 
affairs and he figured prominently in every 
matter that was considered by that body. 
He had charge of many of its most import- 
ant measures. He got the house to adopt 
an amendment of Ris own to the Sunday 
photo bill. He played a prominent part in 
the passage of the generat Sunday amuse- 
ment law. Some of the more important 
measures which he introduced and had 
passed were a bill to enlarge the powers 


t 


of the Framingnam hospital and to allow it 
to maintain a training school for nurses, 
a bill relative to the distribution of the 
Blue book, a $5500 appropriation for the 
Framingham armory and a similar amount 
for the Framingham normal school. He was 
recorded on: every roll-call but one during 
the session. 

Mr. Hilton was born in Framingham and 
attended the public schools and Boston uni- 
versity law school. He is a member of the 
Masons, R. A. C., Knights Templar, A. O. 
U. W., and Country club, and a director of 
the South Framingham Co-operative Bank. 
The house wants to see more of Fred Hilton, 
and trusts that Framingham sees it that 
way too. 


William. Hoag. 


In his second year in the house Mr. Hoag 
has kept up his excellent record of last 


year for independence and care in respect 

to proposed legislation. He opposed many 

bills and resolves carrying money appropri- 

ations including the increase of the judge’s 

salaries and the resolve in favor of the Mur- 

phy family of Lynn, whose case, he believed 

had been adversely decided by the supreme 

court. He gave careful and persistent atten- 

tion at all stages to three measures intro- 

duced by himself in the interests of his 

own constituents and secured the final en- 

actment of all three, namely, the resolve 

accepting the provisions of a certain act 

of congress which was a necessary condi- 

tion to the expenditure of $125,000 by the 

federal government for the dredging of Dor- 

chester bay, the resolve providing for a - 
survey and estimate for the extension of 

Old Colony avenue through Dorchester, and 

the bill making lawful unpaid work on 

yachts and boats on Sunday. He opposed 

the injunction bill because he believed that ~ 
no abuse by the courts of the powers of in- 

junction had been shown. He opposed the 

54-hour bill because, while he thought it a 

good measure, he preferred to have it’ 
brought about by simultaneous effort in all 

the New England states. 


Ernest E. Hobson. 


It is doubtful if there is more than one man 
in the Massachusetts legislature who can 
say as he looks over the journal: ‘I always 
spoke on the winning side.’’ There is one 
such man, however, and he is Rep. Ernest 
E. Hobson of Palmer in the 1st Hampden 
district. Every measure for which he spoke 
went through with flying colors and every 
measure that he opposed found a legislative 
grave. The advocates of the ‘‘peaceful per-— 
suasion”’ bill wished. after Mr. Hobson had- 
spoken for the bill on the floor of the house 
and helped to get it through the lower 
branch that he could have immediately be- 
come a member of the senate and saved the © 
bill from defeat there by speaking for it. 
Mr. Hobson is one of those diligent workers 
of the quiet, unassuming sort who always ac- 
complish what they go after. 

He was placed on the important com- 
mittees on rules and judiciary and figured 
prominently in all the matters that were 
considered by them. He dissented from 
the favorable report of a majority of the ju-_ 
diciary committee on the bill to allow a hus- — 


town. 
pensions to state employes because he con- 
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-pand and wife to sue one another and was 


instrumental in defeating the bill. He op- 
posed the bill granting a powerful street 
railway company the perpetual right to do 
an express and freight business in his own 
He helped to defeat the bill granting 


sidered the proposed burden too great for 


‘the state treasury and also opposed the bill to 


have liens take first place over mortgages. 
He strenuously fought against allowing street 


railway companies to charge admission to 
parks. Rep. Hobson enjoys the distinction 
of having been called upon to preside by 
Speaker Cole more often than any other 
member. 

Mr. Hobson was born in Palmer, Septem- 
ber 29, 1878, is a graduate of the University 
of Maine law school and a lawyer of note. 
He was secretary of the Palmer republican 
town committee for two years. He is grand 
chaplain of the Grand Council of the Massa- 
chusetts Royal Arcanum and president of 
the Palmer business and social club. He is 
a member of Red Men and a leader in the 
affairs of the Sons of Veterans. 


Frank G. Hodskins. 
Because of experience as clerk of the 


committee on legal affairs in the session of 


last year Frank G. MHodskins became 


chairman of that committee this year and 


he has kept the committee work up to, if 
not a little above, the standard of some 


former years. This year the legal affairs 
committee made a remarkable record for 
speed in hearings and reports. They held 
both morning and afternoon sessions and 
the work of the committee was pushed 


along as it had never been hustled before. 


Many times such haste would result in 
poor legislation, but that cannot be charged 
up to this year’s committee. The house 
chairman is entitled to great credit for 


the work of the year. Aside from his ser- 
vice on the legal affairs committee Rep. 
Hodskins took an active interest in other 
matters of legislation. In fact he came 
to be regarded as one of the house leaders. 
A lawyer by profession, he is gifted with 
an ability to speak intelligently on all mat- 
ters which have any legal bearing, and, 
being possessed of a liberal share of na- 
tive common sense he made one of the best 
legislators the city of Springfield has sent 
down in recent years. He was particularly 
active in securing the passage of a Dill 
which compelled street railway companies 
to allow students of evening schools to 
ride for half fares, and on many other 
matters his influence was felt: He secured 
the substitution cf a resolve in favor of 
Ella T. Fox of Springfield by a vote of 129 
to 30 for the adverse report of the committee 
on ways and means. The resolve was op- 
posed by the assistant attorney-general, the 
state treasurer and the tax commissioner. 
He also introduced and secured the passage 
of a bill -providing for a special judge of 
probate for Berkshire and Hampden coun- 
ties. 

Rep. Hodskins was born in Springfield 
the day after Christmas, 1876 and was edu- 
cated at the public schools. He finished 
his education at Harvard. Last year, in 
addition to his clerkship of the committee 
on legal affairs, he was a member of the 
committee on engrossed Dills. 


William M. Hogan. 


William M. Hogan, democratic represen- 
tative from the 1st Middlesex district, 
comes from that part of Cambridge where 


no one is accorded anything in the way of 
political honor without fighting for it from 
start to finish. The democratic party is 
in control in the eastern section of the 
University city and there are always plenty 
of candidates for every position in sight. 
Hogan first came to the legislature at the 
opening of the session of 1907. He was 
placed on the committee on liquor law and 
did his work well. But the hearings of that 
committee, while important in the extreme, 
had no greater attraction for him, in fact, 
not so great, as the work of the committee 
on labor. There was where he could be 
found at any time when his own commit- 
tee was not in session. He represented a 
large ‘working constituency, and he made 
up his mind, apparently, that nothing would 
happen to injure in any way the interests 
of that constituency. That was why he 
was able to appeal to his people for a re- 
nomination last fall and point to a record 
on labor matters which excited the envy of 
many would-be advocates of the cause of 
the workingman. Hogan had delivered the 
goods to the people of Hast Cambridge, and 
they were not unmindful of that when it 
came to casting their ballots for him for 
a re-election. He won easily over a large 
field of opponents and this year he has 
been just as earnest in his work in behalf 
of organized labor. 

Rep. Hogan is one of the younger men in 
the house, for he celebrated his 32d birth- 
day on the second day of June of this year. 
His education was received at the com- 
mon schools, and his business is that of 
an ironworker. Mr. Hogan’s record entitles 


him to another term and his constituents 
will undoubtedly accord him one. 


Samuel M. Holman. 


Although he is the representative of the 
1st Bristol district in the lower branch of 
the state legislature, the summer visitors 
of every town and village bordering on the 
shores of Buzzards Bay owe a debt of gra- 
titude to Rep. Samuel M. Holman of At- 
+leboro for his untiring efforts to prevent 
the opening of that stretch of water to 


the men who catch fish with nets and 
seines. Rep. Holman would probably ad- 
mit, if he were asked, that this was the 
one particular part of his legislative work 
which gave him the greatest amount of 
satisfaction. He had one other hobby 


‘when he first put in an appearance at the 


opening of the session of 1907. He then 
came into the limelight as the chief expo- 
nent of the idea of biennial state elections. 
This was a matter which had been rather 
crudely worked up by a daily newspaper 
anxious to justify its existence, but there 
was very little real. sentiment in its favor 
among the members of the legislature. To 
this star the Attleboro man hitched his 
wagon, and it is not wonderful that he 
made little progress. But he has man- 
aged to live down that defeat, and _he is 
able to point to other achievements which 
bring more pleasant remembrances. Last 
year he was a member of the committees 
on elections and towns. ‘This year he has 
been at the head of the important commit- 
tee on harbors and public lands, and he has 
been one of the most faithful in his at- 
tendance upon the work of that committee. 
During the closing days of the session 
he was mentioned as a possible candidate 
for membership on the commission on har- 
bors and lands. He has been especially in- 
terested in the improvement of the Cape 
harbors. 

Rep. Holman was born in Norton, Jan- 
uary 1, 1862, and was educated at the pub- 
lic schools, Amherst, Boston university and 
Harvard medical school. He has been tax 
collector of. Attleboro for eleven years and 
school committeeman for three years. He 
holds membership in the Knights of Pyth- 
ias and Royal Arcanum, 


Charles T. Holt. 


Rep. Charles T. Holt of Springfield, who 
has represented the 6th Hampden district 
in the house for the past two sessions, oc- 
cupies a unique position this year inas- 
much as he won out at the polls on elec- 
tion day without having any party nomina- 
tion. There was a mix-up at the caucuses 
and Rep. Holt’s friends were obliged to re- 
sort to the use of nomination papers. It was 
a pretty fine tribute to the esteem in which 
he is held by the people of his city, howev- 
er, that he should have been elected in the 
face of such adverse conditions. But the 
record of the man during his first year in 
the house was sufficient to justify the 
course taken by the citizens of Springfield. 
He had been a member of the house in 
1907 and had served with distinction on 
the committees on harbors and public lands 
and parishes and religious societies. The 
former committee was a particularly busy 
one during the 1907 session. The usual de- 
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mands for appropriations for harbor im- 
provements all over the commonwealth 
were before that committee and: many in- 
tricate problems were among them. Rep. 
Holt was most attentive at the hearings 
and executive sessions of his committee 
and his record was such a one as would 
justify his return. This year he has been 
in the same.places and his work has been 


even more effective because of his year’s 
experience. 

Rep. Holt was born in Petersham, August 
1, 1845, and was educated at the public 
schools and at Newton theological institu- 
tion. He was a coal merchant for eight 
years, a clergyman 12 years, and is now en- 
gaged in the insurance business. He holds 
membership in the Masons and the G. A. R. 


Frank A. Hosmer. 
No man in the legislature in recent years, 
probably has had greater and more varied 
experience with men from all parts of the 


world than has the man who represented 
the 3d Hampshire district in the session 
which has just closed. Frank A. Hosmer 
of Amherst had been through the govern- 
mental school in far away Hawaii, where 
he was a member of the Advisory council 


under the Provisional government, before 
he came to help govern his own state of 
Massachusetts. In that far off isle he had 
also been president of Oahu college at 
Honolulu for 10 years. So that he was 
pretty well grounded in the affairs of all 


nations before he started in as a member 
of the committee on ways and means at 
the beginning of the present session. He 
was particularly well fitted for membership 
on this committee, and his associates have 
found in him a man who could give valua- 
ble assistance when good sound judgment 
and common sense were needed. The hand- 
ling of the state’s finances is a pretty big 
problem, The committee on ways and 


means every year has to deal with all of the delegation from his city. He has had 


sorts of demands from different parts of 
the state for appropriations for beautifying 
or improving some particular section. To 
draw the line between the deserving cas- 
es and those which are devoid of merit is 
extremely perplexing at times, but the 
scholarly gentleman from Amherst has not 
been found wanting when such occasions 
have arisen. Quick to recognize the jus- 
tice of a meritorious request, he has not 
been slow in finding the colored gentleman 
in the woodpile of many undeserving pro- 
positions. And once he has made his dis- 
covery, of either nature, he has been stead- 
fast in support of his views. 

Rep. Hosmer was born in Woburn, No- 
vember 14, 1853, and was educated at Am- 
herst college. In social life he holds mem- 
bership in the Masons, R. A. C., and the 
Amherst club. 


Alonzo F. Hoyle. 

Alonzo F. Hoyle of Worcester, representing 
the 14th Worcester district for the fourth 
consecutive year has proven a valuable mem- 
ber of the house, although he has been handi- 
capped by being in ill health for a large part 
of the session. This year he was made 
house chairman of the committee on li- 
quor law and was closely concerned in the 
various annual projects before the commit- 
tee. These included unlimited license, and 
an amendment to the present abuttors ob- 
jection law. The unlimited license measure 
received more support than usual this year 
on the argument that it has developed a 
system of monopoly in many of the cities 


- 
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where the brewers. have practically the say 
as to who shall receive licenses with the re- 
sult that the parties obtaining these per- 
mits purchase from the pdrticular brew- 
ers who have befriended them. The com- 
mittee, however, did not approve the change 
and the matter went over to another year. 
The situation of the hold-up of liquor deal- 
ers by abuttors was explained again but 
the committee was not impressed with the 
matter any more this year than before. Mr. 
Hoyle’s other committee appointment was to 
that of constitutional amendments. Here, 
however, there: was not much work neces- 
sary. <A petition to prevent sectarian legis- 
lation and appropriations of public money to 
sectarian institutions did not materialize in 
legislation because of an opinion rendered 
by the attorney general that such appro- 
priations would be illegal under the present 
law. Locally Mr. Hoyle was interested this 
year as before in the bill to allow one of 
the Worcester state insane hospitals to run 
its sewage into the Blackstone river. The 
measure was put through the house, large- 
ly through Mr. Hoyle’s efforts but was de- 
feated in the senate. On all the matters af- 
fecting his own city and county Mr. Hoyle 
has been especiaily active in bringing about 
what he considered to be the best result for 
the measure under consideration. Mr. Hoyle’s 
business is that of a printer and stationer 
in his city and he is a prominent member 
of the Masonic, Knights of Pythias and Hep- 
tosophs orders, 


Eugene C. Hultman. 
Bugene C. Hultman of Quincy, republican, 
is serving his third year and is now the dean 


an exceedingly busy year of it, in that he 
has had several matters from his own city to 
look after, has been house chairman of the 
committee on water supply and a member 
of the busy committee on public lighting, 
Early in the session his city petitioned for 
state appropriations under the metropolitan 
park commission act for the improvement 


of the Quincy shore, and Furnace brook sec-_ 
tions as parkways. Several similar petitions 
came in from other portions of the metropoli- 
tan district. These so complicated matteis 
that Mr. Hultman was unable to get an ap- 
propriation through for the Quincy projects. 
He did, however, succeed in getting a gen- 
eral resolve passed under which the metro- 
politan park commission is to make an in- 
vestigation of the different projects this sum- 
mer and recommend to the next general 
court what is best to be done in the future. 
For his own section, however, Rep. Hult- 
man did succeed in getting through an ap- 
propriation of $7500 for dredging Wollastoa 
beach and one of $2500 for dredging the up- 
per Fore river. . 
His committee on water supply had sev- 
eral complicated matters. The state board ~ 
of health called attention to matters to 
which many local water authorities objected. 
In the main these were claims that the lo- 
cal water sheds were not properly safe- 
guarded against ccntaminating influences. 
They were complicated matters to adjust 
but in the end, through intricate diplomacy 
engineered by the house chairman, Mr. Hult-_ 
man, harmony prevailed. In this work the 
committee practically travelled from one end 
of the state to the other for up in Berk- 
shire county the claim was made that the 
watershed was partly in New York state and 
Massachusetts laws regarding the use of a 
watershed did not apply. On this case the 
committee climbed the mountain and saw for 
itself that the territory was practically too 
barren to be occupied by sufficient numbers 
to threaten the purity of a water supply. 
On the other hand the committee went to 
Cape Cod to see about the incorporation of 
a private water company in one of the 
towns. ‘The committee on public lighting, 
with its many important measures affecting 
gas and electric lighting companies required © 
considerable of Mr. Hultman’s care and at- 
i ion. The Quincy man prefaced his leg-— 
islative career by service in the Quincy city 
government and as a member of the repub- — 
lican city committee. His fraternal affilia-— 
tion are limited to Masonry where he is a 
Knight Templar and a Shriner, and the Elks. 


George S. J. Hyde. a 


4 
Rep. George S. Hyde of Lawrence is one. 
of the older members of the legislature and — 
represents the seventh Essex district. Mr. 
Hyde was this year, as last, a member of 
the committee on education and on the com- 
mittee on libraries, Owing to there being | 
no assignments to the last named commit- 
tee, he devoted his committee work solely 
to that of education. Here he was particu- 
larly interested in the measures advocating 
the establishment of the industrial education 
idea and of the proposed bill for the textile 
schools in the different mill cities of the 
commonwealth although none of these wer 
sought for in his own city. 
On the floor of the house he was interest- 


ed in all the Lawrence measures and made 
an earnest speech in advocating the bill to 


‘require the Essex company to maintain a 


boom above the dam across the Merrimac 
river in his city. His work was largely in- 
strumental in having the measure pass the 
house although the committee that consid- 
ered it was against it and the bill had to 
be substituted for the committee’s adverse 
report. The other Lawrence matters were 
to authorize a loan for sewerage purposes, 
to exempt from taxation the White fund 
for public charity purposes and the exemp- 
tion from taxation of Spanish war veterans’ 


real estate was endorsed by him and his. 


efforts were instrumental in getting many 
of the members of the house to vote with 
the Lawrence delegation, in support of these 
measures. 

The efforts of the city of Lynn to obtain 
a court house in their city was opposed by 
him and he quickly took up the amendment 
to attach a referendum to the bill, an amend- 
ment which practically brought its defeat. 

While not a persistent speaker, Mr. Hyde 
was frequently heard on matters of interest 
to his section. He took part in the merger 
debate opposing the report of the commit- 
tee on railroads providing for state control. 

Mr. Hyde is a native of England, having 
been born in the cotton manufacturing city 
of Manchester in that country. Here he re- 
ceived a public school education supplement- 
ed by a course at a higher institute. 

From a journeyman carpenter he has be- 
come master carpenter and in his city of 
Lawrence has served on the school commit- 


tee for some years. This is his second year 
in the house. 
Fraternally, he is affiliated with the Golden 


. Cross and Foresters organizations. 


William T. Jeffrey. 


William T. Jeffrey of Salem, the new re- 
publican member from the 19th Essex dis- 
trict has devoted his attention this year to 
the work of the committee on harbors and 
public lands, the committee to which he 
was appointed by Speaker Cole. While 
his district had no matters coming before 
this committee he realized from the start 
that it was a subject of vital interest to 
his section of the state and that in the 
eourse of a state legislative career, which 
had just begun, it would be likely to have 
a local bearing before it was completed. The 
many harbor projects that annually come 
before this committee proved an interest- 
ing subject for him and he was given sev- 
eral reports of these matters to make for 
his associates. In this city a petition to fill 
in a water area that had lost its former 
sightly beauty while referred to another 
committee was closely looked after by him 
with the result that it was early enacted. 
While Salem itself was not a persistent pe- 
titioner to the legislature it had its hands 
full in opposing petitions from other sec- 
tions of the county that sought to take away 
from her some of her glory and prestige as 
the county seat or shire town. : Lynn, that 
progressive city, but a few miles away, was 
desirous of obtaining a county court house 
and several sittings of the court. The Sa- 
lem people naturally objected and Mr. Jef- 
frey as one of the Salem delegation brought 
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about a movement that put an end to the 
successful passage the bill was having. <A 
referendum amendment was offered and 
adopted and the Lynn delegation awoke to 
the fact that it practically killed the bill for 
the county as a whole could out-vote the 
city. It finally agreed to have the mat- 
ter put over to the next general court. The 
direct nomination bill, another Lynn propo- 


sition, was also defeated while bills to allow 


-the reorganization of the Salem.school com- 


mittee and to give the Salem park commis- 
sion more authority were enacted. Mr. Jef- 
frey had a hand in all these pieces of leg- 
islation. The new Salem member is a grad- 
uate of the public schools of his city and has 
seen two years’ service in the common coun- 
cil of Salem. He has been an active member 
of the republican city committee for a much 
longer period. He is a member of Forester 
and Hibernian organizations. 


Charles Cabot Johnson. 


Rep. Charles Cabot Johnson of Nahant, 
serving his third term as a member from the 
14th Essex district was transferred this year 
from the committee on banks and banking 
to that of raiiroads. Here he has given 
the same careful attention to the merger 
and other matters coming before that com- 
mittee that he did to banking  prob- 
lems when he was a member of the 
banks and banking committee, an at- 
tention that led the bank commission to 
offer him an appointment in his department, 
an offer. which could not be accepted, how- 


ever as the Nahant man was instrumental 
in getting the act through which authorized 
the bank commissioner to appoint assistants. 
It was the result of this same careful at- 
tention to details that led him to favor the 
railroad control bill reported by his commit- 
tee. This bill was a redraft made by a 
subcommittee and contained all the features 


. ever, 
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that had been suggested by the whole com- 
mittee in a series of executive session in 
which Mr. Johnson had no small speaking 
part. He was a leader in the deliberations 
and had many suggestions to offer that were 
adopted by his associates and worked into 
the bill reported. In addition to all these 
matters the Nahant member had many lo- 
cal matters to look after. His district 
including as it does a section of the ad- 
joining city of Lynn he was practically a 
member of the delegation from that city and 
had to exert himself to secure favorable 
consideration of the many matters that city 
was asking for in the hands of the legisla- 
ture. There was the Lynn court, the Mur- 
phy heirs case, the direct nomination bill 
and several others. Many of these were put 
through the house and met defeat in the 
senate. One of them at least got as far as 
the governor where it -went down in defeat 
before a veto message. Mr. Johnson’s ef- 
forts in all these cases were energetic and 
well directed, showing the good result of a 
careful watching of legislative rules and pro- 
eedure. This experience the good points of 
which was illustrated by his work this year 
will be a good argument as to why he should 
be promoted this fall to the upper branch of 
the legislature, a position to which he aspires. 
Mr. Johnson is well endorsed by the voters 
and citizens of his own town, being elected 
as he has to the office of town clerk for six 
years. and town treasurer for three years. 
His education is that obtained. in the pub- 
lic school supplemented by a business col- 
lege course. 


Fred O. Johnson. 


Rep. Fred O. Johnson of Wellesley, the re- 
publican member from the eleventh Norfolk 


Ae 


district has proved himself to be a faithful 
member of the committee on labor in this, 
his second year of his service in the house. 
Mr. Johnson was also given an appointment 
on the committee on libraries but this ap- 
pointment was more a matter of name than 
of work for the committee on libraries this 
year, aS in former years, had practically 
nothing to do. The committee on labor, how- 
is an entirely different proposition. 
Many of the matters that came before this 
committee were of annual presentation but 
nevertheless they were matters of much 
moment to the parties affected by the pro- 
posed legislation. Many of these subjects, 
would, it is claimed, necessitate the reor- 
ganization of the system of operating the 
cotton mills and shoe factories of the state. 
Each year an attempt is made to enact 
the so-called fifty-four hour bill for women 
and minors, which will limit their employ- 
ment to that number of hours a week. This 
year at the last step, a compromise of fifty- 
six hours was recommended and was enact- 
ed. This committee has also had sessions 
with the judiciary committee on the pro- 
posed anti-injunction and peaceful picketing 
bills with the result that the measure re- 
straining somewhat the power of court 
judges to issue blank injunctions was re- 
ported by a majority of one of the combined 
committee. | In the senate, however, it was 
defeated so that the situation now remains 
as in former years. 

Mr, Johnson is a graduate of the Massa- 
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chusetts public school system and in his own 
town is a successful real estate and insur- 
ance man. He has served as selectman, as 
assessor for three years and as town treas- 
urer for five years. He has seen continuous 
political service as a member of the repub- 
lican town committee for twenty years. Fra- 
ternally, Mr. Johnson is affiliated with the 
Masonic and Odd Fellow organizations. 


J. B. Albert Johnson. 

Rep. J. B. Albert Johnson of. Lowell, is 
the new republican member of the delega- 
tion from that city representing as he does 
the 19th Middlesex district. Mr. Johnson was 


given a place on the committee of public ser- 
vice by Speaker Cole and has received his 
initiatory experience in committee work in 
listening to the pleas of many state employ- 
es who were petitioning for increases in sal- 
aries, Off hand, these may seem of minor 
importance but they are of vital interest to 
the parties affected and the committee in 
each case is required to give careful consid- 
eration to the pleas of men who bring forth 
every argument possible to show that other 
state employes are performing the same ser- 
vice and receiving more money. Attempts have 
been made in previous years to equalize salar- 
ies but it has been unsuccessful and probably 
always will be. This committee has had one 
measure of great moment and one which 
means considerable rearranging of state de- 
partments if it is enacted. It is the proposi- 
tion to combine the duties of the railroad, 
the gas and electric light commissioners and 
the supervision of telephone and telegraph 
companies now in the hands of the highway 
commission. ' This plan was modelled after 
the New York public service commission. 
The committee felt, however, that it was too 
sweeping a change to be put through in one 
year and recommended that it go over 
another year, when another committee can 
consider it. 

A perusal of Mr. Johnson’s career to date 
shows a thorough earnestness in purpose 
which bids fair to materialize in a success- 
ful business career, to say nothing of what 
may be accomplished as a public official. 

Mr. Johnson received a public school edu- 
eation and then put himself through a col- 
lege of pharmacy, becoming a registered 
pharmacist. As soon as he was established 
in this career and assured of a proper income 
he commeenced studying for a physician and 
has since graduated at the Tufts medical 
school. That his educational abilities are 
recognized in his own community is testi- 
fied to by the fact that he has been elected 
a member of the Lowell school board and 
has been an inspector of factories. 

In addition to his own work on the pub- 
lic service committee, he took charge and 
helped along the passage of a bill to provide 
for a state appropriation for the textile 
school of his own city. Mr. Johnson is a 
member of the Red Men’s, Royal Arcanum, 
Foresters, Masons and Manchester Unity, I. 
O. O. F., and of the Bunting and Mohair 
ericket clubs. 


Aaron F,. Jones. 


Rep. Aaron F. Jones of Douglas, a new 
republican member from the eighth Worces- 
tor district, has given careful study to the 
extensive proposition for building an addi- 
tion to the state house and rearranging the 


present offices in the building so as to more 
economically use the room already available. 
The question of rearranging the rooms is 
one that periodically, makes its appearance 
before the legislature. The committee this 
year was urged to recommend two addi- 
tional wings that would almost double the 
interior capacity. It gave hearings and 
investigated the matter practically all 
through the session and in the end recom- 
mended that land on the west side be pur- 
chased and that some future legislature 
should recommend the erection of the wings. 


It recommended also that the gas commis-. 


sion, whose expenses are paid by the gas 
and electric light companies of the state, 
should locate outside of the state house and 
that the rooms it now occupies in the build- 
ing be turned over to other departments. 
This recommendation was adopted so that 
Mr. Jones and his associates can feel that 
the result of their investigation and delib- 
erations met with the approval of the body 
which assigned them the duty. 

Aside from the general Worcester matters, 
there were no measures of particular inter- 
est to his section of the state requiring Mr. 
Jones’ attention. His previous public train- 
ing as a public official has made him a val- 
uable member of the legislature and one who 
could quickly and safely determine what was 
the best course to pursue. These decisions 
were quickly made and were not off hand 
in character, but were conclusions arrived 
at from an ability to easily discern the real 
points of interest and to weigh one against 
the other and so safely and shortly arrive at 
a conclusion which would stand all the argu- 
ment that could be made against it. 

In his own tewn of Douglas, Mr. Jones 
has been a member of the board of overseers, 


of the poor; has ‘acted as selectman for a 
number ‘of years; has been town treasurer 
and collector of taxes. As one of the school 
committee, he has looked after the education 
of the youth and as road commissioner he 
has seen to it that the highways of his town 
are kept in a condition that maintained the 
reputation made by his predecessors in Office. 

Mr. Jones is a native of Temple, Maine, 
where he received a public school education. 
In his adopted town in this state, he is a suc- 
cessful merchant and is a member of the lo- 
cal Masonic lodge. 


James A. Jones. 


Rep. James A. Jones of Stoneham a re- 
publican, has been a member of the legisla- 
ture for four consecutive years. His dis- 
trict is that of the 31st Middlesex district 
made up of the single town in which he 
lives. His big committee appointment this 
year was to that of towns, which has had 
many matters to consider but none of very 
far reaching importance. His own town of 
Stoneham was not a petitioner this year, 
but a number of other towns have petitioned 
for authority to issue bonds for different 
municipal purposes and these matters were 
referred to Mr. Jones’ committee. In each 
case, the matter had to be investigated with 
the same care and attention that would be 
given to a matter affecting all the towns al- 
though in each instance it was only one town 
that was under consideration. 

There have been several boundary lines 


between towns that had to be readjusted and 
these matters were handled by the commit- 
tee on towns. One of the most complicated 
cases was the Barnstable bath house petition 
where some of the tax payers not owning 
any shore property wanted authority given 
the selectmen to lease them loca- 
tions on public landings. This petition 
was opposed by some of the people who 
claimed that it would be obstructing a pub- 
lic landing used in much the same way as 
a public: highway. The committee reported 
against the petition but it was substituted 
in - the house. In the senate, however, the 
committee succeeded in having the whole 


matter referred to the next general court. 
This committee refused to recommend that 
the town of Saugus be given authority to is- 
sue additional bonds believing that the town 
authorities could get out of the difficulty if 
they used more energy in collecting local 
taxes. Mr. Jones’ other committee appoint- 
ment. was to that of public lighting where 
he was -made- clerk and was kept busy 
throughout the session in looking after the 
papers pertaining to the many cases under 
consideration by this important committee. 

The Stoneham member is a graduate of the 
public school system in his own town. He 
is engaged in the real estate and insurance 
business. He is a director of the local co- 
operative bank and has served as auditor, 
water commissioner and a member of the 
board of public works in his own town and 
for years has been one of the active members 
of the republican town committee. 

At present he is conducting an energetic 
campaign for the republican senatorial nomi- 
nation in the 6th Middlesex district and on 
his record as a member of the house for four 
years is entitled to and undoubtedly will re- 
ceive strong support. 

He is a member of the Masonic, Odd Fel- 
lows and American Mechanic fraternities. 


Frederick G. Katzmann, 


Probably no member of the Massachusetts 
house of representatives in recent years has 
come more rapidly to the front than has 
Frederick G. Katzmann of Hyde Park, rep- 
resenting the 3d Norfolk district. He had 
been a member of the republican town com- 
mittee of Hyde Park and town auditor for 


a few years before he came to the state — 


house in January of last year, but other 
than that he had not been heard of as a 
politician to any extent. He was known 
among his own circle of friends, and it was 
even then a large one, as one of the most 
genial of fellows, as a man whose acquaint- 
ance was a valuable one, and as a lawyer of 
ability. In less than two years he has come 
to be known pretty well all over the state, 
and the record he has made as a member of 
the house is one worthy of something more 
than the usual word of commendation. And 
the beauty of it all is that the honors have 


come to him, not so much because he him-. 


self has sought them for the honor’s sake, 
but because they have been thrust upon 
him by an _ ever-increasing number of 
friends and admirers. It was not surpris- 
ing, therefore, as the session of 1908 drew 
to a close, and the outlines of a lieutenant- 
governorship contest began to show them- 
selves in the near future, that the name of 
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the Hyde Park man was being mentioned as 
chairman of Speaker Cole’s campaign 
committee in the lieutenant-governorship 
contest. The speaker never made a 
happier selection. No more popular man 
has sat in the house in years, and he is pop- 
ular because he has done his work well. 
In 1907 he was a member of the committee 
on legal affairs. This year he was jumped 
right over the heads of others and made 


chairman of the committee on mercantile 


affairs, one of the most important in the en-, 


tire legislature, where day after day he jus- 
tified the good things all were saying of 
him by his faithful and meritorious work. 
Mr. Katzmann is still a young man, and it 
would not be dangerous to predict further 
successes in the future. But predictions are 
not popular, and sometimes they are em- 
barrassing. Mr. Katzmann was born in Rox- 
bury, Sept. 12, 1875, was educated at Har- 
vard and the Boston university law school. 
He is a member of the Masons and the Phi 
Delta Phi. 


David P. Keefe. 


Every member of the house is always 
ready to lend a willing ear whenever, Rep. 
David P. Keefe of Fall River, rises to speak. 
Speeches are sometimes the signal for cer- 
tain members to go into the lobby and 
smoke, but not so a Keefe speech. The 
Fall River man has a rich bass voice that 
penetrates every corner of .the chamber. 


He has spoken on more measures this year 
than any other member of lower branch. 

Energy is his chief characteristic. For him 
life is one long festival of work. Probably 
his greatest efforts have been directed to- 
wards having enacted more stringent laws 
to prohibit expectoration in public places. 
Mr. Keefe was one of a little body of men 
who banded together some time ago to make 
a fight against the ravages of tuberculosis. 


“ 


At first these men were ridiculed. But 
they stuck to their fight, however, and are 
now rewarded by seeing the mayors of 
cities and the legislatures of nearly all of 
the states in the Union fighting for the 
enactment of the laws which they suggested. 
To ‘Dave’ Keefe belongs a large part of 
the praice for the success that has been 
made in the battle against the great white 
plague. Fall River, Swansea and Somerset 
need not fear for their interests with such 
aman as Rep. Keefe in the legislature. Any- 
one who approaches him for his support on 
a measure has first got to find out how his 
scheme will affect the Keefe district. If 
Fall River, Swansea or Somerset fis in 
jeopardy the measure can count on Dave 
Keefe as an opponent. 

He figured prominently in the bills to re- 
form the jury system, for the textile schools, 
and for the system of old age benefits. He 
opposed the bill to allow street‘railway com- 
panies to charge admission to their parks. 
He is ‘an ardent champion of organized 
labor. 

Rep. Keefe was born in Fitchburg, 
tember 29, 1855. He was educated 
public -schools and is a salesman and ad- 
vertising solicitor. He has just completed 
his fifth term in the house, serving on the 
committees on federal relations, libraries, 
elections, election laws, and parishes and 
religious societies. He has been chairman 
of the last committee for two years. He 
is a member of the Veteran firemen’s asso- 
ciation and the Republican club. 


Sep- 
in the 


Sidney B. Keene. 


Sidney B. Keene of Somerville thas been 
liveliest 


one of the members of the house 


during the present session. He began the 
year with two large resolutions; one to 
evolve some scheme whereby the incom- 
plete portions of the Metropolitan park sys- 
tem might be finished, the other to secure 
the passage of a bill to provide for proper 
notice to consignees before demurrage on 
freight is charged. 

As a member of the committee on metro- 
politan affairs Mr. Keene gave especial at- 
tention to the parks’ problem and finally sub- 
mitted a bill which met at least in part the 
objections of those who are opposed to furth- 
er increase in the metropolitan park’s debt 
at the present time. This provided for the 
construction of connecting links between the 
various portions,of the system, these to be 
paid for by the annual appropriation of about 
the same amount of money which is now 
appropriated to meet the sinking fund re- 
quirements on the park’s loan. 

The resolve authorizing the Metropolitan 
park commission to investigate and report as 
to the advisability of adopting some such 
plan for the completion of the park sys- 
tem was defeated in the house, but even its 
opponents were willing to concede that the 
plan offered the most feasible solution of the 
problem which has yet been offered. There 
is little doubt that the Somerville member 
may yet be able to induce a future legis- 
lature to put through a bill of this sort. 

On the railroad demurrage measure Mr. 
Keene secured the adoption of a resolve in- 
structing the railroad commission to investi- 
gate rates charged and report to the next 
general court on the advisability of changing 


the present methods. This resolve was put 
A 
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through in spite of the opposition of repre- 
sentatives of railroads and should go far 
toward accomplishing the reform which Mr. 
Keene contemplates. 


Roland M. Keith. 

Of the present house members who seem 
slated for advancement in the next year 
few have been more popular or ‘have ac- 
complished more in a quiet and unobtrusive 


manner than Rep. Roland M. Keith of 
Bridgewater. 

As one of the conservative members of the 
committee on labor last year, Mr. Keith 
made a deep study of the conditions which 
surround the working people of the state as 
well as of the protlems which our manu- 
facturers have to meet, in competing with 
those of other states. 

His knowledge on these subjects has been 
of inestimable value to the legislature. An- 
other result has been that his remarks are 
invariably given close attention on those 
occasions when he addresses the house and 
their effect is generally to be seen when the 
votes are counted. '! 

Mr. Keith has been more than ordinarily 
successful in securing necessary improve- 
ments for his district, especially in the mat- 


ter of state highway appropriations and 
special measures for the improvement of 
harbors. He served as clerk of the commit- 


tees on fisheries and game and was respon- 
sible for the killing of the Buzzards bay 
bill. He is now engaged in an active 
canvass for the senatorial nomination in his 
district and with more than fair prospects 
of success. 

In private life Mr. Keith is a master build- 
er and his advice has been sought on sev- 
eral occasions by those members of the com- 
mittee on state house who were considering 
the remodelling of the building and the re- 
location of state departments. 


William A. Kelleher. 


Rep. William A. Kelleher of Lawrence is 
finishing his third term as a member of the 
house. His committee assignments have in- 
variably been good, owing in no small meas- 
ure to the fact that he is a conscientious 
student of the problems which come before 
the legislature. 

Before coming to the house, Mr. Kelleher 
served three years as a member of the Law- 
rence city government. During this time 
he made a study of municipal finance which 
has been extremely valuable to him and to 
his fellow members in the consideration of 
the many special measures relating to other 


cities and towns which come before the 
legislature. 
During the present year Mr. . Kelleher 


,served as a member of the important com- 
mittees on federal relations and insurance. 
He gave much time to the important prob- 
lems which came before the latter committee 
and there are probably few members of 
either branch who are better posted on the 
somewhat intricate problems involved in 
the revision of the insurance laws. 
Together with his fellow members from 
Lawrence, Mr. Kelleher made a strong fight 
for the bill to compel the construction of a 
safeguard above the dam of the Essex com- 
pany in Lawrence. He was also instrumental 
in securing the passage of the resolve auth- 
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orizing the state board of health to investi- 
gate the sanitary conditions of the Merrimac 
river. This was strenuously opposed by the 
Lowell delegation but was finally put through 


in spite of their opposition. He is a member 
of the Knights of Columbus and of the Elks. 


Frank D. Kemp. 


The western delegation in the house this 
year has been especially noted for the 
strength of its membership. No member 
has contributed more to this strength or has 
given any more of his best service to the 
state than has Rep. Frank D. Kemp of 
Springfield. 

As a member of the ways and means com- 
mittee Mr. Kemp has been obliged repeated- 
ly to take a large share of the disagreeable 
duty which that committee finds to do in 
standing between the state treasury and 
the needs—sometimes the. greeds—of local 
communities and their representatives. 

It speaks well for the personality of Mr. 
Kemp that in spite of this handicap he is 
one of the popular mémbers of the lower 
branch, This is in large measure due to the 
fact that he is recognized by everyone as 
a thoroughly conscientious and consistent 
legislator; what he opposes for another con- 
stituency he would not urge for his own. 

Serving as a member of the special recess 
committee on ways and means, Mr. Kemp 


made a thorough study of the state’s finan- 
cial system and the work of its departments. 
This has proven invaluable to him as well as 
to the legislature as a whole in the consid- 
eration of the large problems of finance and 
administration which have been before the 
General Court this year. 

Mr. Kemp has completed his second year 
in the house and it is expected by the party 
leaders that he will be returned as a mem- 
ber of the house unless a vacancy should ac- 


cur in te senatorial nomination in his dis- 
trict. 


Michael J. Kenney. 


Rep. Michael J. Kenney of Taunton has 
completed his second year as a member of 
the house and has served this year on the 
important committees on public service and 
fisheries and game. 

During the session these committees have 
had many intricate problems to solve. In 
considering the innumerable petitions for 
salary increases which came before the com- 
mittee on public service its members have 
been obliged to make a thorough study of 
the entire clerical and executive service of 
the commonwealth in order that there might 
be no incongruities in the legislation re- 
ported. 

With the many problems which came be- 
fore the* fisheries and game committee add- 
ed to his labors with public service. Rep. 
Kenney has been one of the busiest mem- 
bers of the house, but he has still found 
time to look into the legislation which came 
from other committees and was exception- 
ally well-informed as to legislation in gen- 
eral. 

Last year Mr. Kenney served as ‘a mem- 
ber of the committee on cities, where he 
ganied much knowledge as to municipal 
finance and the vexatious charter questions 
which trouble many of our cities. Before 
coming to the legislature he had served 
for three years as an alderman in Taunton 
and the experience gained there was well sup- 
plemented by his committee work. He is a 


member of the Foresters and of the A. 
O. 30. Ws 


James W. Killam. 


Rep. James W. Killam of Reading is one 
of the quiet members of the house, but one 
who has made an enviable reputation among 
those who came in contact with him for 
the soundness of his views and thorough 
knowledge of engineering problems. 

Mr. Killiam had been a member of the board 
of selectmen of Reading for five years before 
becoming a member of the legislature and 
had been chairman of the board for four 
years. The experience he had gained in 
this capacity proved of special value to him. 

The unofficial motto of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, ‘‘Be Practical’? seems 
to have stuck to Rep. Killam ever since he 
folded up his diploma and departed from 
that institution of learning. 

As a member of the engineering depart- 
ment of the Metronolitan water and sewer- 
age board, Rep. Killam was already fa- 
miliar with many of the legislative prob- 
lems which have to do with water supplies 
before he came to the General Court. His 
selection as a member of the committee on 
water supply, of which he was the clerk, 
was a happy one; his expert knowledge of 
the way in which engineering problems may 
be met and overcome has been invaluable 
to that committee. 

Through his efforts a bill was introduced 
and passed calling for an investigation of 
the condition existing in and around Lake 
Mannapowitt for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing the proper elevation of high water. This 


will probably furnish the town of Reading 
the relief which it has desired for many 
years. 


While Rep. Killam has not often been 


heard in debate, his thorough knowledge of 
the subjects on which he talked has gained 
him close attention on those occasions when 
he did address the house. 


Edwin M. Kittredge. 


Edwin M. Kittredge of Lowell is serving 
his first term in the house, but has already 
made an exceptionally good impression upon 
those with whom he came in contact. 

As a member of the committee on prisons 
Mr. Kittredge has visited every penal insti- 
tution in the state and there are few mem- 
bers who are better posted as to every detail 
of the handling and care of the state’s crim- 
inals and unfortunates. . 

Mr. Kittredge is also very well posted on 
legislation in general being one of those who 
make it a rule to look closely into every 
measure which comes up with a view to 
knowing all the sides thoroughly before 
casting a vote. 

The resolve which called for an investiga- 
tion of the Merrimac river by the state board 
of health was opposed strenuously by Rep. 
Kittredge, who recognized that it would cost 
his city at least a million dollars to change 
its sewer system and it was largely due to 


his efforts that the resolve was amended by 
striking out the appropriation which made 
the investigation possible. 

Without this appropriation the resolve was 
a “hollow mockery” and a “‘lemon’’—to whieh 
the Lowell member made no further objec- 
tion. 


. 


James H. Knight. 


Rep. James H. Knight of Ward 22 is an ex- 
ample of a careful, conscientious legislator, 


always striving to do the right thing and nev- 
er talking or voting on a measure until it had 
received his careful study. He is serving his 
first term from Ward 22 and will undoubted- 
ly be returned although the district is very 
close, especially so this year when repub- 
licans all over Boston are naturally apathetic 
as a result of the way Mayor Hibbard has 
handled things at city hall. Rep. Knight was 
given assignments on the committees on en- 
grossed bills and public health. He made few 
speeches but these few were carefully pre- 


pared efforts showing a thorough knowledge 
of his subject on the part of the speaker. His 
speech against the district option pill in 
which he presented an irrefutable array of 
facts and figures against the Measure Was one 
of the best speeches heard on this much dis- 
cussed question and was listened to with 
the closest attention by his colleagues. Mr. 
Knight is naturally a man who gives serious 
consideration to all matters which come be- 
fore him as he is a self-made man and has 
been accustomed to regard things seriously. 
He is a native of Boston and after passing 
through the public schools educated himself 
in law being admitted to the bar several 
years ago. He is a member of the Republi- 
ean club of Ward 22, the Jamaica Plain citi- 
zens’ association and president of the Star of 
Jamaica Veteran Firemen’s association. He 
will be 32 years old on the 1ith day of next 
October. 


Frederick S. Lane. 

Rep. Frederick S. Lane of Foxboro, though 
serving his first year as a member of the 
house, has built himself no small reputation 
among his fellow members for the thorough- 
ness and conscientiousness which he has 
shown in his work. 


_ Mr. Lane’s reputation as a successful busi- 
ss man had preceded him to the State 


@S a member of one of the most important 
committees of the general court,—that on 
feet railways. 
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As a member of this committee Mr. Lane 
has had the chance during his first term to 
come in close contact with some of the 
most important problems with which the 
present legislature had to deal. His close 
study of these problems has made him one 
of the best informed members of the House 
on measures dealing with street railways 
and electric railroads. 

It speaks well for the strength of Mr. 
Lane’s character and personality that he 
has never yet hesitated to differ with his 
fellow committee men when he believed him- 
self to be in the right and to his persistency 
may be traced several important amend- 
ments to the bills which were reported by 
his committee this year. 


William F. Learned. 


William F. Learned of Gardner has just 
finished his second year as a member of the 
house, serving as chairman of the commit- 
tee on pay-roll and a member of the com- 
mittee on prisons. 

Before coming to the legislature Mr. 
Learned was for ten years secretary of the 
republican town committee in ° Gardner. 
There are few members who are more 
closely in touch with the political situation 
in their districts than is he, and ‘this advice 
has been frequently sought by the party 
leaders as to the political effect of proposed 
legislation. In these matters his judgment 
has rarely been found to be at fault. 

As a member of the committee on prisons 
Mr. Learned has made a close study of the 
discipline in the penal institutions of the 
state and few members are better informed 
as to the actual needs of these institu- 
tions. On Beacon hill he is highly regarded 


as a legislator and, although he comes from 
a district where rotation is frequent his 
colleagues expect to see him returned for 
another year. 

Mr. Learned is a member of the I. O. O. F. 


Sidney Lees. 


1866—Aug. 19, 1908. 


The death of Rep. Sidney Lees of New 
Bedford on the 19th day of last month re- 
moved from this world one of the most pop- 
ular first year men who ever sat in the leg- 
islature. His death, coming suddenly as it did 
and in the prime of his life, was a severe 
shock and is sincerely regretted by those 
who served with him during -the recent ses- 
sion, to say nothing of those among whom 
he had walked and with whom he had 
worked and played in the Whale City for 
a quarter of a century. 

Rep. Lees was born in Lancashire, Eng., 
but moved to New Bedford when a lad and 
went to work in the mills there. By in- 
dustry and perseverance he rose to the 
position of overseer in the Dartmouth 
mill. He was prominent in the social and 
political life of the city and had served for 
thirteen years as president of the Washing- 
ton Social and Literary club. He was also 
a member of the Elks. He won his nomina- 
tion for the legislature after a strenuous 
contest in the republican caucuses last 
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year but had he lived would have been 
returned this year without a contest. In the 


house he served on the committee on har- 
bors and public lands . 
bya fs eae re ee Sere 


Adam Leining. 


Rep. Adam Leining of Holyoke has devel- 
oped in the two years he has been in the 
legislature into an authority on water sup- 
plies and the various systems of different 
cities and towns for measuring the water 
consumed by their inhabitants. The close 
study which he has made of these points 

- has made him an invaluable member of the 
committee on water supply. 

Personally, Mr. Leining is an exceptionally 
likeable man; his popularity with his fel- 
lew-members has been such that he has 
been able to wield a very considerable in- 
fluence for or against measures in which 
he was interested. 

Before coming to the legislature Mr. 
Leining served for five years as a member 
of the Holyoke city government and six 
years on the school board. His work in 
these important places has given him much 
valuable information in regard to municipal 
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problems as well as those of an educational 
nature, 

He was born in Germany, December 4, 
1836, but has been a resident of Holyoke for 
many years. He is a Mason and a member 
of the Republican club. 


J. Henry Leonard. 


The committee on state house was un- 
usually busy during this year’s session of the 
legislature in considering the problem of in- 
creased accomodations for the state depart- 
ments and it had no member who gave more 
earnest and conscientious consideration te 

the questions confronting it than did Rep, 
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J. Henry Leonard of Ward 23. It was Rep. 
Leonard’s first term in the house but as 
his district makes a practice of returning 
its representatives who make good it is not 
likely to be his last. A man who succeed- 
ed that young veteran, John J. Conway, was 
naturally a marked man on the hill, but 
Rep. Leonard measured up to the standard. 
He is a republican in politics and his two 
years training in that great debating school, 
the Boston common council, served him in 
good stead in his legislative duties. 

He is a native of Boston, twenty-eight 
years old, and is a salesman by occupation. 


He is a member of the Roslindale club and 


several other fraternal and social organiza- | 


tions, 


Andrew R. Linscott. 


Rep. Andrew R. Linscott of Woburn is one 
of the quiet members of the house, who talks 
but seldom. On the occasions when he does 
take the floor of the house, however, he is 
invariably accorded the closest attention. On 
at least. one occasion—the debate on the 
Schofield gratuity bill last year—he carried 
the members off their feet with the force 
and eloquence of his remarks. 

As a rule, however, Mr. Linscott is ex- 
ceedingly conservative and quiet, making a 
close study of all the measures with which 
he has to deal as a legislator and especially 
of those which affect the educational inter- 


ests of the commonwea!lth. For the two years 
he has been a member of the house he has 
served on the committee on education, where 
his own early training as an educator has 
proven extremely’ useful to the committee. 
Last year he served also on the committee on 
libraries but exchanged this during the pres- 
ent session for the committee on military 
affairs. 

He was born in Wilton, Me., March 6, 1844, 
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and educated in the public schools. He 
served throughout the Civil war in Company 
K, 39th Massachusetts Volunteers. Mr. Lin- 
scott has a reputation as an educator which 
has extended far beyond the limits of the 
community which he serves. He is a mem- 
ber of the Masons and of the G. A. R. 


Martin M. Lomasney. 


With a leaderless majority Martin Lo- 
masney has had the time of his life this 
year in the house. He has succeeded with 
the help of a’band of young democrats in 
blocking more than one scheme of the re- 
publican party. Martin has been the only 
leader on either side who has really done 
any leading the past session. Rarely absent 
from that seat well back in the third divi- 
sion he has had a faithful coterie following 
him around all the year. Those talks on 


.political wit and wisdom by the Ward 8 


leader after the daily sessions have been 
about the most popular fpnctionns of the ses 
sion, and as Martin is even more of a non- 
partisan, than Mayor Hibbard, they were 
attended by republicans and democrats 
alike. Martin has two net projects on hand 
this year, one to kill that Boston Elevated- 
West End merger and the other to form a 
merger of the treasury, collecting and audit- 
ing departments of the city of Boston into 
a comptroller’s department. Both failed, 
the railway merger going through and the 
municipal merger failing. Lomasney’s old- 
time hatred of the “‘L’”’ is not shared by the 
house, and they are not yet ready to allow 


the Hendricks club to begin reform at city 
hall, although it was admitted that his bill 
has much merit. But the ery of ‘another 
city job’ killed it. Martin is serving his 
fifth term in the house, and as one politician 
recently said, he will be nerfectly satisfied 
to die there. He is getting close to the half 
century mark, but is as full of fire and fight 
as ever. 


George W. Long. 


Among the younger members of the house 
none has gained a greater measure of pop- 
ularity or made more lasting friendships 
in three years of service than has George 
W. Long of Cambridge. Blest with an abun- 
dance of good spirits he always contributes 
largely to that good fellowship which does 
much to lighten the burden of the long legis- 
lative days. 4 

Good fellowship is not the chief attribute 
which Mr. Long has won for himself during 
his term of service, however. Since first 
coming to the legislature he has served as 
a member of the committee on insurance. 
The intricate problems with which that com- 
mittee has to deal have been given his clos- 
est attention and deepest thought, with the 
result that he is generally recognized as hav- 
ing a better knowledge of the whole sub- 
ject of insurance than many men who are 
engaged in this line of work. 

General fitness for the position, and no 
other consideration gained for Mr. Long the 
house chairmanship of this important com- 
mittee, and he has shown the fitness of his 
selection by his work during the present 
session. He is a ready debater, always well 


informed on the subjects he discusses and 
talking straight to the point. 
Mr. Long is a member of the Masons, 


I. O. O. F., R. A., and the Newtowne, Cam- 
bridge and Massachusetts republican clubs. 


John F. Lothrop. 


Rep. John F. Lothrop of Newton is one 
of the best informed members of the house 
on all matters pertaining to the metropolitan 
district, having just completed his third 
term as a member of the committee on met- 
ropolitan affairs. 

Mr. Lothrop is one of the conservative 
members ‘of the house seldom heard in de- 
bate, but listened to with attention on those 
occasions when he finds it necessary to take 
the floor. He has accomplished more for 
the city which he represents and, indeed, 
for the entire metropolitan district, in his 
quiet way than more strenuous members 
generally even attempt. 

Among the improvements which may be 
directly traced to his work is the new sub- 
way now being constructed under the Riv- 
erbank Parkway. This probably means 
more to Newton and the surrounding dis- 
trict in the way of rapid transportation to 


Boston than any other legislative action of 
recent years. ; 


The Charles river basin plan, itself, be-~ 


came an eventuality largely through his 
efforts. 

Mr. Lothrop is also an authority on muni- 
cipal problems, having served for six years 
in the city government of Newton, itself a 
model municipality. 


George E. Lovett, 
After an absence of 14 years George BH. 
Lovett returned to the house this year from 
Ward 12—that ward which can elect twa 
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‘republicans to the house in spite of the ef- ways been broad enough to recognize his 


forts of James H. Doyle and the Concord 
club. Rep. Lovett is an old campaigner in 
the political wars of the South End, having 
begun active work in his ward close to a 
quarter of a cenutry ago. He first went to 
the common council in 1888, serving there 
for three years continuously. He went up 


to the house in 1893 and was re-elected the 


following year. Capt. Lovett having been 
active in military affairs was appointed to 


head that committee by Speaker von L. 
Meyer. This year he served on public ser- 
vice where his experience made him a val- 
uable member. Rep. Lovett has no desire 
to go on the Ward 12 retired list as a good 
soldier. He proposes to keep up the fight 
for the party as long as he has a soldier 
in the ranks. He was born in Boston, Feb. 
27, 1849, and was graduated from Chauncy 
hall. He is an ironworker by trade and a 
member of the ward 12 republican club, 
Masons, Odd Fellows and commander of the 
veteran corns of the Boston Light Infantry. 


Robert Luce. 


That ancient standby of the toastmaster: 
“One who needs no introduction to a Massa- 
chusetts audience’ would apply with much 
fitness on any occasion to Rep. Robert Luce 
of Somerville. It would be much easier to 
enumerate the small number of things which 
Mr. Luce has left undone in the four years 
he has served as a member of the house 


than to attempt to recall even a tithe of 
the legislation for which he has been di- 
rectly responsible. : : 
For three years Mr. Luce gave the major 
part of his attention to the ‘purity of the 
ballot” and as a result the caucus and 
election laws of the commonwealth come 
nearer to defying political jugglery than do 
those of most states. Mr. Luce has al- 


mistakes as readily as anyone else and has 
been quick to repair the error as soon as 
convinced of it. 

That the leaders of the party have always 
been slow to commit themselves to his sup- 
port in the contests he has waged is due 
more to his overzealcusness and lack of cau- 
tion than to any doubt which they may have 
had of his party loyalty. 

As an orator Mr. Luce stands easily the 
peer of any member of the present house. 
As a logician the careful analyst may some- 
times discover him to be at fault. These 
two points of difference were especially no- 
ticeable in the speech which he made against 
the railroad control bill on the first day it 
was discussed by the house. During the 
past year Mr. Luce has held the important 
position of chairman of the ways and means 
committee, filling that difficult place with 
all of the ability he has shown in previous 
years. 

He is a candidate for the lieutenant-gov- 
ernorship nomination for which he has the 
endorsement of a number of temperance 
societies. 


Edward C. Lyford. 


Rep. Edward C. Lyford of Upton is one 
of the conservative members of the house 
who has made many -friends during the 
session which he has served. He has been 
a member of the committee on counties and 
has taken an especial interest in the con- 
duct of county institutions. 

As a veteran of the civil war Mr. Lyford 
also gave much attention to the various 
measures reported by the committee on mil- 


itary affairs. In addition, time to 


he found 
aid in the nassage of several measures for 
the benefit of his district. 


Mr. Lyford is a conscientious and hard 
worker, shirking neither his committee work 
or his duties as a member of the house. In 
both places he was invariably found to be 
on hand when the roll was called. 


Cornelius J. Lynch. 


Cornelius J. Lynch of Maynard, a democra- 
tic member from the 10th Middlesex dis- 
trict, was given a position on the committee 
on labor for his first year in the legislature. 
He early became interested in the measure 
to reauire the chief of the state bureau of 
statistics of labor to send out each month 
to the different city clerks a statement of 
help wanted in the various narts of the 
state as reported by the state free employ- 
ment offices. This was reported by the May- 
nard member and was enacted. It has been 
in operation now for several months and is 
giving good satisfaction. Mr. Lynch was in- 
terested in the 54 hour bill for women and 
minors, but finally agreed to the compromise 
measure reported by the conference com- 
mittee changing it to 56 hours. Sitting with 
the commitee on judiciary on the anti-in- 
junction measure he voted in favor of the 
bill which was renorted by a bare majority 
vote. He worked with the other members 
of the committee to get the measure through 
the house and felt the joy that came of 
seeing his efforts crowned with © success. 
Though his direct responsibility ended there 


he did what he could to get the senators to 
vote in favor of the bill, but the parties in- 
terested in this measure were unable to get 
votes enough in the senate and it went down 
to defeat in that branch. He was in daily 


attendance at the house and a perusal of 
the many roll calls taken during the ses- 
sion will show his name recorded on nearly 
every occasion. His services on the labor 
committee was of value as representing a 
is not always 


trade that included in the 


membership of the house. 
trade of a cigar maker, one of the strong 
organized trades in this section of the 
country. Mr. Lynch’s education is limited 
to that obtained in the public schools of his 
town, but it has been greatly augmented 
by that extensive school of experience. He 
is connected with the order of Eagles and 
is well known in the circles of that fraternal 
organization in his section of the state. 


This was the 


Samuel J. Madden. 


A survivor of that strenuous junket of 
the market committee of the Boston com- 
mon council to Washington and way sta- 
tions in May, 1907, is Rep. Samuel J. Mad- 
den of Ward 19. Having lived through that 
perilous week and wearing three common 
council stripes on his arm the house had 
no terrors for Rep. Madden. Several years 
in political life in that stormiest of Boston 
wards is pretty good training for almost 
anything. So Madden came up to Beacon 


hill ready for almost ‘anything. But he 
struck a quiet year. There was not much 
doing on the library question of which com- 
mittee the Roxbury member found himself 
a member. Still there is sometimes enjoy- 
ment in seeing others work and Madden has 
had plenty of time and inclination to take 
all this in. He was born in Boston, May 17, 
1882, and atténded the parochial schools. He 
has followed the baking business for sey~ 
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eral years and is a member of the Knights 
of Columbus and the Massachusetts Catholic 
Order of Foresters. 


Jens J. Madsen. 


‘Jens J. Madsen of Holyoke, republican, 
serving his first year, found himself; by ap- 
pointment on the committee on railroads, 
involved in the merger legislation. To many 
this would have seemed too much to attend 
to with any degree of satisfaction. The 
Hampden county man however put himself 
right into the work and by his industry 
alone, gained the commendation of his fel- 
low menabers at the start. Then it was 
learned that he was a man of judgment as 
well as industry and all through the hand- 
ling of the railroad control bill he ‘was 
found to be active in the fight which though 
waged conscientiously and determinedly was 
in the end unsuccessful. In his own section 
of the state there was a railroad matter 
which received his personal attention and 
which was put through as his constituents 
wanted. This was the bill to change the 
conditions in the lease of the Holyoke and 
Westfield railroad to one of the old compa- 
nies which later was leased to the New Ha- 
ven system. A threatened local matter was 
put over for another year by agreement 
among the varties and will come up later. 
This was the bill to change the boundary 
line between the cities of Holyoke and 
Northampton. On all affairs of interest to 
the western part of the state he has been 
found working with the delegations from the 


four western counties, striving to do what 
seemed best for his section of the common- 
wealth. A close watch was kent over the 
legislation to incorporate the French King 
Rapids company to see that nothing was 
allowed that would injure the water power 
derived from the river in his own city of 
Holyoke where practically all the manufac- 
turing is carried on by yvower developed 
from the Connecticut river. He was in con- 
ference with the members from further up 
the valley who were interested in this bill 
and who were seeking to preserve the rights 
of the Turner Falls company which was 
nearer the location desired by the new com- 
pany and more likely to be affected. 

Mr. Madsen is a native of Denmark and 
has received a public school education in 
this country. In Holyoke he is the business 
manager of a successful daily newspaper. 


Charles A. Malley. 


Addison Malley, who represents 
Ward 20, Boston, in the lower branch, is 
a legislative hustler, and ranks with the 
very best that Beacon hill has ever known. 
His greatest efforts during the past year 
were centred on his bill to repeal the pres- 
ent police listing law by giving the work of 
listing voters to the. assessors as formerly. 
In spite of an adverse report from the com- 
mittee on election laws, Rep. Malley had the 
bill adopted in the house and then engineered 
it through both house and senate by over- 
whelming majorities. He was greatly dis- 
appointed when the acting governor refused 
to sign it. That doesn’t deter one whit, 
however, from .the credit that is due him for 
his fight. He was the author of the bill for 
mandatory laws affecting the investments by 


Charles 


savings banks in real estate mortgages, 
which while unsuccessful of passage has had 
a material effect for the betterment of con- 
Gitions. He has also introduced a bill regu- 


lating meter charges by gas light companies 
to their consumers, a bill to classify the pres- 
ent laws regarding the care of bridges which 
crossings 


form of highways, railroads or 


street railways,'and a bill to provide for 
a redistricting of Boston wards. 

Rep. Malley has just completed his second 
term in the house. He was born in North- 
field, 82 years ago and attended the public 
schools. He has served on the committees 
on election laws and harbors and public 
lands. His business life is occupied with 
real estate and insurance. In social life 
he is affiliated with the Masons, R. A. C., K. 
’.. Roosevelt Republican club, Park Street 
Debating club, Harvard Improvement asso- 
ciation, Young Men’s Republican club, and 
the Ancient and Honorable Artillery company. 
He is a republican in politics. 


David Mancovitz. 


Down in Ward 8 they have a policy of 
trying a man out in the, common council 
before sending him up to the state house. 
It gives Martin Lomasney a chance to see 
what kind of stuff there is in the ambi- 
tious members of his Hendricks club. If 
they can make good in the council where 
they occasionally have to act on their own 
resources as when Hay. 1443 is out of or- 
der they will do in the house to assist the 
boss. Ren. David Maneovitz is one of those 
who have followed in the footsteps of Dan 
Kiley, Bill Cuddy and Bob McKirdy by put- 


ting in three years as an apprentice at city 
hall. Manecovitz is the first representative 
of his race to go to the house from the West 
nd ward, where they are now so strong. 
But Lomasney is clever and he knows that 
seme day the Jews will take the ward away 
from him unless he keeps them contented, 


Mancovitz can talk, but what is better he 
ean do as he is told and then stop. That 
Is one of the first lessons in the Hendricks 
club primary department, and it is a cast- 
iron rule. The new Ward 8 member is a 
native of Poland, but coming to this coun- 
try educated himself, studied law at Boston 
university, and is now practicing. He was 
in the common council in 1903-04-05. He is 
a member of the Knights of Pythias, He- 
brew Immigrant aid association and the 
Federation of Hebrew charities. 


Charles H. Mansfield. 


Rep. Charles H. Mansfield of Lynn is rep- 
resenting the 15th Essex district for the 
tirst time but is likely to be re-elected by 
his constituents whom he has so faithfully 
represented this session. These constitu- 
ents included the Murphy heirs whose name 
became somewhat famous on the hill, so fa- 
mous in fact that they achieved the distinc- 
tion of being the cause of an executive 
veto. The progenitor of these heirs pur- 
chased some shore property years ago on the 
line between Lynn and Nahant and it lay 
idle and unproductive for years, so much 
so in fact that the assessors could not lo- 
cate the owner in order to collect the tax 
and so valueless that it was not sold for 
non-payment of taxes. Eventually it was 
taken by the Metropolitan park commission 
in carrying out its seashore park improve- 
ments. . Now the heirs have come to the 
front and want payment for the land be- 
queathed them by their worthy progenitor. 
It was a case of a moral rather than a legal 


obligation on the part of the state but Mr. 
Mansfield succeeded in getting a bill through 
the house and senate to give them $5000. 
Act. Gov. Draper, however, would not agree 


to the program and vetoed the measure. On - 


general matters the Lynn member became 
interested in the smoke nuisance bill before 
his committee on metropolitan affairs and 
spoke in favor of it when it was under con- 
sideration. The resolve appropriating $10,- 
000 for the improvement .of Lynn harbor 
received his hearty support. 
of the work undertaken by the Lynn board 
of trade which seeks to make Lynn harbor a 
rival of Boston. Several matters from the 
town of Saugus, a part of his district, were 
carefully looked after by Mr. Mansfield and 
eventually were enacted. Likewise the Lynn 
court house bill and direet nomination mat- 
ter received his support as long as they 
were before the house. Mr. Mansfield is a 
newspaper man by profession and his career 
includes three years’ service as postmaster 
in the town of Wellesley. He is a member of 
the Sons of the American Revolution through 
the patriotic service of his grandfather. 


. Charles Mayberry. 


Few members of the house have seen a 
greater variety of occupations than Rep. 
Charles Mayberry of Clinton, who has been 
at various times a printer, newspaper report- 
er, registrar and lawyer and all this not- 
withstanding the fact that he is only slight- 
ly over 30 years of age. 

For four years Mr. Mayberry has been 4 
member of the house, serving in this time 
on the important committees on probate and 
chancery, engrossed bills, metropolitan af. 
fairs, legal affairs and insurance, His selege 
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tion for each of these assignments was large 
ly due in each case to the feeling of the pre- 
siding officer that the legal ability of the 
Clinton member would be of much assist- 
ance to the committees. 

During the past session Mr. Mayberry 
has served on the insurance committee, be- 
ing generally recognized as one of the auth- 


orities of the house on insurance law. He 
is a careful logician, ready and able in de- 
bate, and on several notable occasions has 
been able to help other less gifted members 
of his committees when the indications were 
that they might be defeated on reports 
which they had in charge. He is a member 
of the Masons and of the Knights of Pythias. 


Ulysses E. Mayhew. 


Ulysses E. Mayhew of West Tisbury is 
probably the best informed man in the legis- 
lature today on the special and general 
needs of Cane Cod. By the same sign, no 
man has done more to fill these needs so 
far as they might be met by appropriations 
from the state treasury. 

- Mr. Mayhew takes a fatherly interest in 
every harbor on the Cane which needs a 
dyke, every unprotected road which needs a 
breakwater and every tortuous’ channel 
which may contribute to the sum total of 
the nation’s commerce if properly dredged. 

All of these things have made the West 
Tisbury member exceedingly popular on the 
Cape, but in the same ratio they have wor- 
ried those of his fellow members who feel 
seme natural concern lest the commonwealth 


all of its income in furbishing up 
that small portion which projects into the 
Atlantic ocean. A happy solution of the 
problem was reached by Speaker Cole when 
he made Mr. Mayhew a member of the 
Ways and means committee. In this posi- 
tion he has felt a personal responsibility to 


the state treasury which has made him 
somewhat more conservative. 

He was especially interested in the fisher- 
men and their needs and fought for the 
use of stationary traps for the taking of fish 
in Buzzard’s bay. 

He is personaly popular, is a persevering 
worker and able in debate, having just 
finished his fifth year as a member of the 
house. In addition to his assignment on 
Ways and means commitee, Mr. Mayhew 
served as chairman of the fish and game 
committee for two years previously. He also 
served on the special recess committee on 
Ways and means. He is a Mason. 


Herbert T. Maynard. 3 


Rep. Herbert T. Maynard of North Brook- 
field, is the new republican “member from 
the 24th Worcester district, which includes 
the three Brookfields, Warren, Oakham and 
Hardwick. 

Mr. Maynard was given a position on the 
committee on banks and banking since he 
has had several years’ experience as one 
of the board of trustees of the local institu- 
tion for savings in his own town and was a 
valuable man in the deliberations of the 
committee. Because of this experience, he 
could offer instantaneously valuable advice 
and cite a similar case in his own experience 
and tell how the proper solution was arrived 
at. His name will be found on practically 
all the roll calls of the house. He followed 
county affairs closely and had the happy 
tell at just whai 
bills he was interested 


faculty of being able to 
any of 


stage the 


in was at any particular time during the 
session. His associates on the committee 


on banks and banking uniformly give him 
great credit for knowing the work that fell 
to their lot, and being able to bring out at 
the hearing the point of any measure under 


“consideration by a series of short and intel- 


ligent questions. 
A revision of the banking laws of the 
Commonwealth was one of the massive com- 


plicated matters that this committee had 
the handling of. A revision and compila- 


tion was recommended by the recess com- 
mission and was quite generally picked to 
pieces by bank officials all over the state. 
The result was that when this committee 
on banks and banking gave its several hear- 
ings upon the bill, bank officials from every 
section of the state wanted to suggest some 
changes in the form submitted by the recess 
commission. The result was that the com- 
mittee decided that some of these changes 
were advisable and that many were not. 
The compilation that was eventually re- 
ported and enacted was supposed to be as 
near perfection as is possible to achieve. 


The committee reported the bill which al-. 


lows Massachusetts savings banks to invest 
in bonds of telephone companies under cer- 
tain conditions based upon the dividends 
earned by the companies issuing the bonds. 

Mr. Maynard supplemented a public school 
education by a “course in a commercial col- 
lege and is a successful boot and shoe man- 
ufacturer in his community, He has served 
as chairman of the board of selectmen for 
six years and has been a member of the lo- 
cal board of health for four years and has 


been at the head of the republican town 
committee of North Brookfield for a similar 
lengthy period. 


Matthew * McCann. 
Rep. Matthew McCann of Lynn has taken 
a strenuous hand during the session just 
closed in the large number of contests which 


affected his city. An indefatibagle worker, 
he succeeded in accomplishing many things 
which his colleagues had believed to be well 
nigh imvossible. An example of this may be 
cited in the case of. the legislation affecting 
the Lynn water board, the McCann bill be- 
ing the only one which yassed the commit- 
tee. 

Mr. McCann also achieved the somewhat 
unique distinction of having defeated the 
popular Fogg of Newburynort on the Lynn 
court house bill, this being about the only 
occasion during the session when the clam 
expert was obliged to lower his colors. 

For five years Mr. McCann served as a 
member of the city government and he has 
just supplemented this with five years more 
as a legislator. In this time he has served 
as chairman of the cammittee on prisons, a 
member of the committees on federal rela- 
tions, Portland exposition, mercantile affairs, 
public service and street railways. He is a 
member of the kK. Ps I, O}; O. Ra heey and 
Foresters. 


Charles Fe. McCarthy. 


Charles F. McCarthy of Marlborough has 
achieved considerable preeminence as a new 


that he is 2 


fact 


member despite the 


democrat and supposedly on the wrong side 
of the political fence. Early in the session 


interested in the bill to change 
the law under which the corporation tax 
is distributed. In previous years this tax 
has been collected by the state tax commis-~ 


he became 
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sioner on the basis of the market value of 
its capital stock less the amount paid in 
taxes on its real estate and machinery. 
This was distributed according to the legal 
residence of the stockholders. ‘There has 
been considerable fault found in previous 
years because of the fact that such towns 
as Brookline, Manchester and other places 
where the wealthy like to reside receive 
so much of this money while manufacturing 
towns like Marlborough, Boston, and the 
mill towns receive so little and yet have to 
furnish fire and police protection and school 
facilities for the children of the many em- 
ployes. The bill under consideration and 
which received Mr. McCarthy’s hearty sun- 
port provided for the distributing of this 
money to the places where the plants are 
located. This was a bitterly contested mat- 
ter, finally resulting in a compromise under 
which the manufacturing places and the le- 
gal residence of the stockholders receive 
half of the money paid in taxes to the 
state tax commissioner. It is felt therefore 
by the Marlborough member and those who 
voted for the legislation that considerable 
has been accomplished this year in the 
fair distribution of the corvoration tax. He 
is a veteran of the Snanish war, and on this 
account was much interested in the bill 
to give Spanish war veterans preference in 
labor employment under the civil service 
laws of the commonwealth. This bill was 
put through the house and senate after con- 
siderable work, but was finally vetoed by 
Act. Gov. Draper. Mr. McCarthy is a daily 
newspaper reporter and is affiliated with the 
Knights of Columbus and A. O. H. organiza- 
tions. 


Jeremiah F. McCarthy. 


The best patron Tom Meagher and his 
state house candy stand has, is Rep. Jere- 
miah F. McCarthy of Ward 3, Boston, who 
sweetens each day, free of charge, the 
whole west section of the first division. But 
part of Jerry’s mission in life is to make other 
people as cheery as himself, particularly the 
little ones. Jerry holds the record as the 
host of school children at the state house 
and each of the numberless little Charles- 
town girls who were Jerry’s guest during 
the session carried away with her a carna- 
tion and each boy a silken flag. The genial 
Charlestown member first came to the house 
in 1899, and after two years’ service re- 
tired to private life from which he emerged 
again this year to represent old Ward 3 on 
the hill. In 1899 and 1900 Rep. McCarthy 
served on the committees on public health 
and street. railways taking a leading part 
in the deliberations of the latter committee, 
always one of the most important at the 


state house. Jerry can rightfully claim to 
be the father of the old age pension bill as 
he introduced it away back in ’99 and in 
1900 had the pleasure of seeing it pass the 
house, further than it has ever advanced 
since. This year Jerry came back as a 
veteran and was kept busy enough as a 
member of the committee on elections. 

The ‘‘vets’’ somehow enjoy a_ session 
of the legislature much better than the 
youngsters. They don’t take themselves 
so seriously in the first place and then they 
don’t allow themselves to grow gray worry- 
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ing over the affairs of state. They know 
well enough that the old commonwealth, for 
which Secretary of State Billy Olin solemn- 
ly asks divine aid each inauguration day, 
is going right on doing business even if the 
Great and General Court should some Jan- 
uary forget to assemble. 


Rep. McCarthy was born in Charlestown, . 


July 7, 1857, and is now in the real estate 
business. He is a member of the Charles- 
town Catholic Literary union. 


Frederick T. McClatchey. 


One of the problems which most perplexes 
the members of the legislature year after 
year is ‘How can educational institutions 
be exempted from taxation and at the same 
time the rights of cities and towns where 
the institutions are located be adjusted?” 
It is a problem hard to solve. The sky is 
beginning to look a little brighter, however, 
since Rep. Frederick T..McClatchey intro- 
duced a bill to provide that ‘‘cities and 
towns, where school or college property not 
used for educational purposes is located, 
shall be reimbursed at one-half the regular 
rate by the commonwealth.” Mr. McClatch- 
ey represents Ward 1, Pittsfield, and the 
towns of Dalton, Lanesborough, Hancock 
and Williamstown. The greatest burdens 
which this locality has had to bear for 
years is the loss of taxes from college prop- 
erty.. Mr. McClatchey has been one of the 
most diligent workers in the house during 
the year just closed. He was interested in 


introduced by the 
city of Pittsfield. He was instrumental 
in passing all of them through both branch- 
es, particularly the one to refund water 
debts. He was assigned to the committee 
on water supply and figured prominently in 
all of the Measures that came before that 
committee. He has been an ardent worker 
in the cause of organized labor and has 
missed but one roll-call during the entire 
session. That was on a day when he was 
with the water supply committee on an in- 
vestigating trip to Barrington. He was es- 
pecially interested in the bill providing an 
appropriation of $50,000 for building a state 
highway over the Jacob’s ladder route into 
the Berkshires, and in the bill providing for 
the consolidation of the Berkshire and the 
Bennington & North Adams street railways. 

Mr. McClatchey is a republican in politics. 
He was born in New Hartford, Conn., Oc- 
tober 1, 1873. His family moved to North 
Adams when he was a few weeks old, and 
two years later to Pittsficld. He attended 
the Pittsfield public schools. He has been 
a clerk and shoe worker. He has been a 
quiet worker in political circles but until 
this year has never held public office. Bea- 
con hill hopes to see him back next year 
for more work on the college taxation prob- 
lem. In social life Mr. McClatchey is af- 
filiated with the Masons. 


a number of petitions 


Thomas P. McDavitt. 


There could be no greater contrast than 
William E. Newton with his peddler’s cart 
oratory and his successor in the house from 
Ward 13, Rep. Thomas P. McDavitt. Think- 
ing that perhaps ‘tthe house has seen and 
heard too much of the South Boston ward 
the past two years and knowing that his po~ 


litical tutor Sen. Linehan is on his job at 
the other end of the state house Rep. Mc- 
Davitt, is entirely willing to let the other fel- 
lows do the talking. He put in two years in 
the common council where one of the first 
things some members learn is that it isn’t 
necessary to talk on every measure dis- 
cussed to draw your salary. It is even 
less so in the house where 240 men have 
the privileges of the floor instead of 75. 
But as McDavitt has been active in South 


Boston politics for several years he knows 
how to look after the interests of the Line- 
han organization on Beacon hill. 

Rep. McDavitt was born in Boston and at- 
tended the public schools. He is a caterer 
by occupation. He served in the common 
council in 1905-06 and is a member of the 
South Boston Catholic club. 


Edward McDonald. 7 


Rep. Edward McDonald of Lenox, repub- 
lican, was the dean among the members of 
this year’s house. Mr. McDonald achieved 
this distinction because he was a member 
as far back as 1870. 

Though not given any prominent commit- 
tee assignments, the Lenox member has 
been faithful and consistent in all matters 
before his commiitee on water supply and 
in looking after the interests of his section 
of the-state. One of the big pieces of legis- 
lation of interest to his section was the 


bill to appropriate $50,000 for the construc- 
tion of a state road from Springfield to the 
New York state line. A part of this section 
has already been built in Hampden county 
and in Perkshire county, but the middle 
section which was the most difficult be- 
cause it is the mountainous part of the 
route has been neglected all these years. 
The automobile growth has called special 
attention to this matter because it is the 
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them of great importance. 


growth of reputation from one of local 
to almost national character. This project 
of having the state appropriate $50,000 for 
the improvement of this ‘‘Ladder’ route 
met with considerable opposition from oth- 
er sections of the state, but it has finally 
been enacted and it is expected that work 
will be commenced this summer. 

The Lenox water company, a public ser- 
vice corporation in Mr. McDonald’s own 
town, sought legislation to authorize it to ob- 
tain land by the right of eminent domain 
for the purpose of protecting the purity 
of its water supply. The water shed from 
which its water is derived has been devel- 
oped into farms until there was danger that 
the drainage would effect the quality of the 
water. Unsuccessful attempts were made to 
obtain this land by private purchase but 
terms could not be agreed upon and Mr. 
McDonald succeeded in getting through the 
bill which allows the company, with the ap- 
proval of the state board of health, to 
take this land and to pay whatever the 
court shall decide is the proper price. 

Mr. McDonald is cashier of the national 
bank of his own town; has served as select- 
man for 20 years. In Masonry he has gone 
as far up as the Knight Templar degree. He 
is of Bnglish birth and rendered faithful 
service on the Union side of the war of the 
Rebellion. 


Philip J. McGonagle. 
It hasn’t been so strenuous a job of be- 
ing in the house from Ward 6 this year as 
when the “pride of the North end,’ John 


F. Fitzgerald was mayor of Boston. But 
then his representatives always have 
enough to keep them out of mischief for the 
ex-mayor is never very far out of politics. 
McGonagle has been for many years a loyal 
Fitzgerald man, which means that he would 
run his legs off for the reigning family. ‘‘We 
never sleep,’’ would be a good motto for 
members of the Jefferson club, but ‘‘we 
never talk’? would be better as they prac- 
tice that all the time. Rep. McGonagle 
lets his colleague, Tom Grady, make the 
speeches, while he can be trusted to keep 
secrets where they belong. McGonagle put 
in a good term of training at city hall, hav- 
ing served five terms in the common council. 
He has worked hard for all the labor meas- 
ures in the house this year as he did last. 


John F. McGrath. 


John F. McGrath of Worcester is one of 
representatives from _ the 
prosperous manufacturing city that claims 
the honor of being the heart of the common- 
wealth. His sole appointment this year 
was to the committee on judiciary where he 
has given faithful service. This commit- 
tee has more matters to consider than 
any committee in the legislature, many of 
For his own 
city he opposed the bill to authorize city 
governments to give permits to build 
bridges over streets. This petition while 
general in character came in from the city 
of Worcester where the city government 
wanted to give the Crompton & Knowles 
loom works permission to erect a bridge and 
onnect a new large addition to its present 
lant. Mr. McGrath believed this was too 
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much authority to give and when the com- 
mittee on cities reported the bill he at- 
tacked it on the floor of the house. He did 
this so successfully that the committee 
asked that it be recommitted and then 
they cut down its features until finally it 
only allowed the city of Worcester to give 
permission to erect the one bridge in ques- 
tion and one other that had already been 
built without authority. This Mr. McGrath 


was willing to agree to and the bill went 
through in that form without further oppo- 
sition. Mr. McGrath was a member of the 
house last year and this year has but added 
to his reputation as a competena, painstak- 
ing legislator. He can be relied upon to 
vote upon a auestion. When. however his 
mind is made up further discussion would 
have brought out the fact that he was thor- 
oughly posted on the case in hand. Mr. Mc- 
Grath is a graduate of Holy Cross college in 
his own city and of the Boston university 
law school. He has acauired a creditable 
legal practice in Worcester where his abili- 
ties are recognized as well as here in the 
legislature. He belongs to the Knights of 
Columbus, the Hibernians and the Order of 
Foresters. 


Edwin C. McIntire. 


Some time ago a little group of men band- 
ed together to see if something could not 
be done to stop the depredations of the 


dog-fish pest among the fishing grounds 
off the Massachusetts coast. The men 
were either fishermen or men who knew 


the trials and hardships of fishermen. One 
of them was Edwin C. McIntire, who rep- 
resents Wards 1 and 2 of Gloucester and the 
town of Rockport in the lower branch of the 
legislature. The legislature is to be com- 
plimented for passing such a bill, but to 
Rep. McIntire belongs the crown for the vic- 
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tory. The McIntire bill is a sensible measure 
all through. It not only provides for exter- 
minating the dog-fish, but it also provides 
for utilizing them by putting the carcasses 
to use as fertilizer. Mr. McIntire had served 
two previous terms in the house before this 
and this experience helped in a large meas- 
ure in getting his dog-fish bill through both 
branches and the executive chamber this 
year. He introduced the bill for direct nom- 
inations for senators and representatives, 
and the bill for a revision of the charter of 
the city of Gloucester. He secured an ap- 
propriation of $8060 for improving Rockport 
liarbor and introduced a measure for a fish- 
way from Niles pond to the ocean. 

Rep. McIntire was born in Gloucester, Oc- 
tober 18, 1867. He attended the public 
schools and Gloucester high school. He is 
one of the self-made men of the legislature. 
He got his intimate knowledge of fisher- 


man life during his summer school vaca- — 


tions when he enlisted on fishing vessels. 
Later he studied pharmacy. 

The state has honored Rep. McIntire with 
an appointment on the commission to 
Washington on the national dog-fish appro- 
priation. :In the house he has served on the 
committees on elections and harbors and 
public lands. He is a republican in politics 
and a leader in the political affairs of his 
city. 


John H. McKenny. 


Rep. John H. McKenny of Lynn, republi- 
can, was elected for the second term from 
the 13th Essex district and was appoint- 


ed a member of the committee on military 
affairs and on labor. The ‘‘old soldier’ has 
always been uppermost in his mind and no 
measure which sought to benefit the Grand 
Army man got through without his endorse- 
ment. The bill to authorize Grand Army 
posts to parade on Sundays with bands of 
music early secured his support and he saw 
to it that it received favorable consideration 
in the house and senate and was finally 
signed by the governor. The custom of 
Grand Army posts of attending services on 
the Sunday preceding Memorial day, has 
brought to public view the fact that it was 
necessary to march back and forth from 
church without music. It was desired that 
this bill should be enacted previous to May 
30th of this year so that music could be used 
for first time and Mr. McKenny was one 
of those who saw to it that the bill went 
through promptly and received the governor’s 
signature. The Lynn bill to provide for a 
county court house and for direct nomination 
of public officials in Essex county received 
his -endorsement and hearty support, al- 


though eventually they were both killed or, 


referred to the next general court. 


Mr. McKenney is a native of Maine where. 


he received a public school education. His 
business is that of a contractor in the city 
of Lynn and he is considerably versed in 
public affairs and public questions. His 
two years’ service in the house is supple- 
mentary to three years membership in the 
common council of his own city. All through 
his public career, Mr. McKenny gave care- 
ful attention and made investigations of the 
matters before the body of which he was 
a member. 
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Mr. MckKenny stood well in the esteem of 
the other members of the city and county 
delegation and proved himself to be this year, 
as before, a genial man and one who would 
do his utmost to favor a fellow member, if 
the favor would be granted without detri- 
ment to the publie good and without plac- 
ing himself in an vundignified position. 


Lewis B. McKie. 


Noddle Island still has but one republican 
representative and he is good natured Lewis 
B. Mckie, friend of everybody and all- 
around good fellow. He is now serving his 
second term and could undoubtedly serve 
as many more terms as he desired to, but 
instead of trying for the house again has de- 
cided to have a try for the senatorial nomi- 
nation. He is too loyal a republican 
for that. McKie is the Boston representa- 
tive of the yachtsmen for he “‘sails the ocean 
blue’ under the burgee of the Winthrop 
Yacht club and when anything comes up in 
the legislature affecting the deep-sea sail- 
ors of Boston harbor he passes on it first. 
But he finds time for other things, for this 
year, he served on the committee on mercan- 
lile affairs which has to consider a raft of 
matters affecting landsmen. But McKie is 


a landsman, too, for he is a practicing law- 
yer and a member of the Suffolk bar. 

He was born in Boston, August 14, 1875, 
and was educated in the public schools and 
Boston university law school. Before com- 


ing to the house last year he had served 
two years in the Boston common council, 
in 1904 and 1905. He is a member of the 
Ward 1. Republican club, Winthrop yacht 
club, and is president of the East Boston 
high school alumni association. Fraternally 
he is affiliated with the Masons. 
Georae McLane, Jr. 
George McLane, Jr., of Lawrence, a re- 


publican from the 5th ‘Essex district, has 
made an enviable record for a single year’s 
service in the house of representatives. He 
was given a place on the committee on le- 
gal affairs by Sneaker Cole and well justified 
that officer’s opinion of his ability, Mr. Mc- 
Lane introduced the bill to provide for ex- 
tra sessions of the probate court in the 
county of Hssex. It was referred to his com- 
mittee. and when the committee voted to 
report the measure it was given to the Law- 
rence member to handle. This duty was per- 
formed in a highly creditable manner with 
the result that the bill passed both branch- 
es without opposition and was promptly 
signed by the governor. It is expected that 
when the second judge of probate is ap- 


pointed it will work greatly to the expedit- ° 


ing of probate court business in the county. 
Mr. McLane favored the bill for a second 
judge of probate, reported by and worked 
hard to get it through. For his own city of 
Lawrence Mr. McLane worked for the pass- 
age of the bill allowing the city to borrow 
$60,000 for the construction of sewers at a 
time when many were out of work and the 
expenditure would be of great advantage to 
the citizens. The bill was held from un- 
favorable action through his efforts until 
the city council of Lawrence had made an 
appropriation. He introduced the bill in- 
creasing the salaries of the justice, special 


clerk and assistant clerk of the Lawrence 
police court, and saw it enacted into law. 
He opposed the bill to include the towns of 
Andover, North Andover and Methuen with- 
in the judicial district of the Lawrence pol- 
ice court. In behalf of Mayor Kane he in- 
troduced the bill which was passed exemp- 
ing the property of Stephen J. Ryan camp 


of Lawrence, Legion of Spanish War Veter- 
ans, from taxation. | 

All through the session the Law- 
rence man was faithful in attendance on 
the sessions of the house and of his commit- 


tee. His associates on the committee on 
legal affairs give him great credit for his 


committee work and say that he could bring 
to bear unon any case under consideration 
arguments that were practically unanswer- 
able. ; 

Mr. McLane is a graduate of Exeter acad- 
emy and of the Boston university law school. 
His service in the house follows a five years’ 
service on the republican city committee of 
Lawrence. He is affiliated with the Odd Fel- 
lows and Knights of Pythias. 


Timothy J. Meade. 

Rep. Timothy J. Meade of Brockton, demo- 
erat of the tenth Plymouth district, has 
proved popular among the members as weil 
as in his own city. The fact that Mr. Meade, 
a member of the minority party, is elected 
in a republican district, proves the truth of 
the statement that he is popular at home. 

Mr. Meade was made a member of the 
committee on prisons and with the commit- 


tee visited all of the state penal institutions. 
He became much interested in the af- 
fairs at the state camp at Rutland and ad- 
vocated so strenuously before the commit- 
tee the appropriation of $5000 for improve- 
ments at this camp that when the com- 
mittee decided to report the bill, they put it 
in his charge. He therefore reported the 


bill for this committee and saw to it that 
the committee on ways and means, to whom 
it was referred, reported favorably likewise. 
He kept close watch of the measure in the 
house and senate and saw to it that it was 
passed and enacted. 
committee he favored the bill to allow the 
names of county truant schools to be 
changed to training schools. : His own coun- 
ty of Plymouth does not maintain a school 
of this character but in conjunction with 
Norfolk and Bristol maintains what has 
been called the Union truant school in 
Walpole and what will now be called the 
Union training school. 

The committee considered the annual 
measure of relocating the site of the state 
prison and as in former years, reported 
reference to the next general court, Mr. 
Meade agreeing in this verdict. 

With the other members of the Brockton 
delegation, he favored the bill to allow the 
city to issue a park loan of $50,000 and at- 
tended to other matters of interest before 
the legislature concerning his section of the 
state. 

Mr. Meade is an example of what a public 
school education in Massachusetts can do 
for.a man. His trade is that of a shoe 
maker. He has had previous public experi- 
ence as a member of the Brockton common 
council for three years and of the board of 
aldermen for two years, the last year of 
which he was the presiding officer. He has 
served as secretary to the democratic city 
committee and is a member of the Russell 
club, the Shoe City Wheelmen. He is a 
member of the Knights of Columbus organi- 
zation and is prominent in its deliberations. 

Mr. Meade was born in South Boston, Nov. 
7, 1874. 


John F. Meehan. 
Rep. John F. Meehan of Lowell is the 
representative who in 1907, his first year 


in the house, made the enviable record of 
never having missed a meeting of his com- 
mittee and being recorded on every rolleall. 


In the legislature, as in his home city, Mr. 
Meehan is personally popular with the re- 
sult that he has been able to do much for 
his constituents in the way of securing leg- 
islation which they desired. 

Last year he gained a well deserved rep- 
utation as one of the hardworking mem- 
bers of the house and this he has added to 
during the session just closed. As a mem- 
ber of the committee on public service he 
made himself so valuable that he was this 
year promoted to the more important, 
though less exacting, committee on mercan- 
tile affairs. 

He is always to be counted upon when a 
quorum is needed either in committee or 
in the house. Mr. Meehan is quiet, unas- 
suming but ambitious, a combination which 
goes far teward accounting for his populari- 
ty. 

In common with the other members of 
the Lowell delegation he has been kept par- 
ticularly busy during the session just 
passed on measures which affected the in- 
terests of his home city. It was largely 
due to his efforts that the house amended 
the resolve providing for an investigation 


by the state board of health as to the sani- 
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tary condition of the Merrimac river by 
striking out the appropriation which made 
the investigation possible. His attitude 
on this measure was due to the fact that he 
believed it will ultimately cost Lowell $1,- 
000,000 at least to change its sewerage sys- 
tem, and is willing to postpone the evil day 
as far as possible. 

The resolve providing for the payment by 
the state of $5000 each to the families of 
Edward Cohen and Dennis D. Driscoll, who 
were shot in the executive chamber by the 
maniac Steele last December, was _ intro- 
duced by Rep. Meehan, as was the bill pro- 
viding for a workday of nine hours in eleven 
for street railway employes. He was an ar- 
dent advocate of the 54-hour bill. Rep. 
Meehan is a member of the Eagles, the C. 
itn Js Ju. and. the, ¥. M:,C.1. 


Julius Meyers. 

There is no greater authority in the state 
on the subject of the cost to communities 
of extensive institutions of learning and no 
stronger advocate of college taxation in the 
legislature than Rep. Julius Meyers of Cam- 
bridge, who has made this his special study 
for the three years during which he has 
served in the house. ; 

Mr. Meyers has stood almost alone in the 
fight which he has waged to relieve Cam- 
bridge and other municipalities from the 
heavy burden which they bear through the 
large amount of untaxable property imposed 
upon them by the great institutions of learn- 
ing. In spite of this fact he has persevered 
and has accomplished much in the way of 
awakening public sentiment on this im- 
portant problem. 

Mr. Meyers’ committee assignments in the 
three years he has served have been the most 
important within the gift of the speaker and 
he has proven the fitness of his selection by 
hard and conscientigus work. While he is 
by no means an orator, on those occasions 
when it seemed necessary he has not hesi- 
tated to.talk to the house in a calm, straight- 
forward manner which counts for much. As 
a ‘‘mixer’’ Mr. Meyers is one of the great 
successes of the legislature and this ac- 
counts in a large measure for the strength 
which he has shown on many occasions. 

He was born in Posen, Germany, Dec. 6, 


1854, educated in 


and 
He is a member of the Odd Fellows, Masons, 
Knights of Pythias and Red Men. 


the public schools. 


Samuel H. Mildram. 


One of the most important committees 
of the past session was the committee on 
taxation. No committee had more interest- 
ing and difficult problems before it and none 
Was more successful in securing, through 
the passage of legislation, the approval of 
the governor and legislature. To the earn- 
estness, activity and ability of Rep. Samuel 
H. Mildram of Ward 24, Boston, much of 
the credit must be given. Rep. Mildram had 
served on the special recess commission on 
taxation and was fully equipped for the 
chairmanship of the committee this year, to 
which post the speaker assigned him. One 
of the important measures reported by the 
committee was the bill relative to the dis- 
tribution of franchise taxes of domestic busi- 
ness corporations. The passage of this meas- 


ure means much for the cities of the com- 
monwealth, especially the city of Boston, 
and a reduction of 75 cents in the tax rate 
next year should follow. Of great import- 
ance, also, was the measure exempting from 
taxation county and municipal bonds, the 
beneficial effect of which was felt at once, 
the price being raised on the first issue af- 
ter the passage of the act from below par 
to 108. 

The work of Rep. Mildram’s committee has 
been esnecially commended by the business 
interests of the cities and towns of the 
commonwealth generally. 

Few of the important pieces of legislation 
recommended by the committee would have 
gotten through unless there were on the 
committee men who could be depended upon 
for an intelligent presentation of the matter 
to the house. 

The chairmanship of the committee on tax- 
ation this year was enough to consume all 
the time of any member of the legislature, 
yet Rep. Mildram was busy in other direc- 
tions and found time to look after the in- 
terests of his Dorchester district, especially 
in connection with the resolve for an in- 
vestigaton by the nark commission of the 
need of that much-discussed new bridge 
across the Nenonset river into Quincy. 

Rep. Mildram has developed rapidly on 
Beacon hill. Both in committee and on 


the floor of the house he had a distinctive 
influence. He possesses qualities of leader- 
ship which, because of his popularity with 
members generally, make him an efficient 
legislator, and a man useful and necessary 
in the councils of the republican party. He 
has not been contaminated by the breath of 
non-partisanship up to date. On the con- 
trary he is a strong partisan, but untinged 
with narrowness. 

Dorchester needs such men at the state 
house. If that section of the city, whosé 
needs are many, is anxious to have men 
of ability and influence on Beacon hill then 
Rep. Mildram should be retained in the leg- 
islature as long as he cares to give the 
time to the work, and his efforts should be 
endorsed by the citizens generally by mak- 
ing his return to the house as easy as pos- 
sible. 


Jacob H. Mock. 


The parcels post was the pet hobby this 
year of Rep. Jacob H. Mock of Ward 22 and 
that it didn’t become a law was not his 
fault. In fact he got the resolve through 
the house against a strong opposition but 
the retail dealers who thought they saw in 
it a scheme to kill their business managed to 
have it reconsidered and killed. Rep. Mock has 
served two years on the committee on tax- 
ation and has been a deep student of 
the intricate problems which confront that 
committee. This year he again advocated 
the passage of the stock transfer tax which 
the supreme court has declared constitution- 
al. He was also chairman of the committee 
on printing. Rep. Mock talks frequently 
and always with a clear understanding of his 
subject. 

He introduced ithe resolve which passed 
both branches and was signed providing for 
the appointment of a committee of five by 
the governor to arrange for a fitting cele- 
bration by the state of the 100th anniversary 


of Lincoln’s birthday, Feb. 12, 1909, and car- 
rying an appropriation of $1,000 for the cele- 
bration. Rep. Mock’s action was the first 
in the state towards a proper recognition 
of this important event in American history 
and prompted by it, many municipalities 
have taken up the matter so that the cele- 
bration promises to be a general one through- 
out the state. Rep. Mock has the enviable 
record of having missed but one roll call in 


his three years’ service. During the past 
year he was not absent a single session. 


Fred Moore. 


Rep. Fred Moore of Fall River is a new 
republican member: from the Ninth Bristol 
district, and’ he has done exceedingly well 
in his new environment. 

Though new to state affairs, Mr. Moore is 
not unfamiliar with public questions. His 
first year at the state house is supplement- 


al and in addition to a continuous service 
as alderman at large in the city of Fall 
River for four years. His elections for this 
continuous period were not from a single 
ward, but by the voters of the entire mu- 
nicipality. This explains the popularity of 
the man and the endorsement of his public 
career to date. His constituents have no 
reason to regret their choice last fall and 
undoubtedly can do no better than to re- 
turn him another year. 

Mr. Moore became much _ interested in 
the measure to compel telegraph companies 
to put on each message the time when it 
was received. This measure has been be- 
fore the house for a number of years, the 
argument being made that much of the de- 
lay in telegrams is occasioned by their be- 
ing held in the receiving iffice, after being 
written by the senders. : The measure was 
put through the house after a hard fight 
in which Mr. Moore took a prominent part. 
In the senate, however, it did not fare as 
well and it was eventually killed. Mr, 
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Moore was a member of the committee on 
mercantile affairs and was in charge of the 
report of that committee to give additional 
authority to the different boards of county 
commissioners in the matter of abolishing 
grade crossings. : 

Mr. Moore has proved to be very popular 
with his associates and withal has kept a 
close watch out of matters effecting his sec- 
tion of the state. 

He is of English birth, being born in 
the cotton manufacturing district of that 
country. He identified himself with that in- 
dustry and this explains his selection of 
Fall River upon arrival in this country. 

His present business is that of insurance 
solicitor. He is a member of the K. P. and 
the Foresters of America. 


Daniel H. Morgan. 


Rep. Daniel H. Morgan of Springfield, a 
republican by inheritance as well as' by 
choice, is serving his second year as a rep- 
resentative of the Fifth Hampden district. 
The older members and the officials about 
the state house remember well his father, 
Ex-Councillor Morgan. The son, because of 
his familiarity with financial affairs, was 
assigned a year ago to the committee on 
banks and banking, and was again appoint- 
ed to that committee this year. He has been 
a member of the second regiment of in- 
fantry and this year was appointed to the 
governor’s staff. On this account he has 


been given an appointment on the commit- 
tee on military affairs. 

Mr. Morgan’s legislative experience is 
supplementary to two years service on the 
republican city committee of Springfield. 

Mr. Morgan was primarily interested in 
a bill to establish a uniform rate of charges 
for customers of electric lighting compa- 


nies. He argued that the system which al- - 


lowed one basis for the smaller consumer 
and another basis for the larger consumer 
and still another basis for consumers of ex- 
cessive amounts, was entirely wrong. The 
matter was heard at length by the commit- 
tee on public lighting. The electric light 
company, however, met the situation with 
the argument and with a mass of testimony 
that many, if not nearly all, of their larg- 
est consumers, would immediately install 
plants of their own if such a system of 
charges was inaugurated. The committee 
believed that this would result in the im- 
pairment of the financial standing of the 
electric lighting companies and reported ad- 
versely on the bill. 

Mr. Morgan is very popular among his 
associates in the house and has given con- 
scientious service to the commonwealth in 
his two years of membership. He is a grad- 
uate of Yale university and at the present 
time is engaged in the real estate business 
at Springfield. 


Leslie K. Morse. 


Introduced eight bills. Got seven of them 
through both branches of the legislature and 
signed by the governor. That certainly is a 
record for one year that anyone may well 
be proud of. It is a part of the 1908 record 
of Rep. Leslie K. Morse of Haverhill. Mr. 
Morse has just finished his second term in 
the lower branch. He is a believer in the 


doctrine ‘‘first learn the game; then play it 
with all your might.” During his first 
term Rep. Morse spent his time looking 
over the ground and making friends. This 
year he came back and with experience and 
a coterie of friends behind him put seven 
bills of his own on the statute books. 
Leslie Morse is proud of his work. He 
ought to be, and Haverhill ought to be proud 


of him and his work. Two of his more im- 
portant measures are the Haverhill agricul- 
tural society bill, and the bill to extend the 
limit to acquire one hundred thousand dol- 
lars for the Haverhill agricultural society. 
Mr. Morse has been a prominent figure in all 
measures which affected Essex county and 
particularly his section of it. He fought sin- 
gle-handed on the floor of the house against 
the bill which singled out Essex country for 
direct nominations for senators, representa- 
tives and county officers. He explained to 
his associates that if the bill became a law 
the city of Lynn could in a few years con- 
trol all the county offices. His heart was al- 
most broken when the bill was passed, but 
his efforts were rewarded when the senate 
backed up his position on the measure by de- 
feating it, 19 to 14. Haverhill will make no 
mistake in supporting him for any office 
for which he may be a candidate. 

Rep. Morse was born in Haverhill 48 years 
ago and attended the public schools. He is 
in the shoe business and has invented some 
valuable mechanical appliances. He served 
in the Haverhill common council for two 
years, being president of that body for one 
term. In the house he has served on the 
committees on prisons and liquor law. He 
is a member of the Masons and the Wachu- 
sett club. He is a republican in politics. 


Joseph J. Murley. 
Rep. Joseph J. Murley of Ward 1, who has 


represented a normally republican district 


-ord as a member of the house in 1894, 1907 


in the house for two years, although a 
demacrat, was pointed to during the clos- 
ing days of the session as a man who might 
be the next representative in congress from 
the 9th district. He has made such an ex- 
cellent record on the hill during his ser- 
vice that he could undoubtedly stay in the 
house as long as he wanted to but higher 
honors are due a young man of Mr. Mur- 
ley’s capacity for legislation. In his legisla- 
tive services he has steadily made friends 
on both sides of the house and has the well 
wishes of his colleagues in whatever office 
he seeks. He has an unquestionable posi- 
tion as one of the leaders of the minority. 

During the recent session he was especial- 
ly interested in securing a navigable chan- 
nel for the Orient Heights section of his 
district, and in the merger bill speaking 
and voting against it. 

He was born in Boston, Oct. 8, 1876, and 
was educated in tha public schools and Bos- 
ton University law school. In the house this 
year he served on the committee on coun- 
ties. He is a member of the Knights of 
Columbus, the Hast Boston Athletic associa- 
tion and the Hast Boston high school alumni 
association. 


William F. Murray. 

One of the most active young men on the 
democratic side of the 1908 house was Rep. 
William F. Murray of the Charlestown double 
district which includes Wards 4 and 5. 


Murray worked hard for a number of meas- 
ures the past session and he worked equally 
hard against others and he:got results both’ 
ways. As a member of the committee on 
judiciary, he was particularly interested in 
the bills to increase salaries of judges of the 
supreme and superior courts. He deserves 
a good share of the credit for getting them 
through the house and he also worked hard 
toward getting the senate to concede. But 
Acting Gov. Draper punctured both with his 
economy pen.' Rep. Murray also favored 
the Lomasney comptroller bill which the 
house failed to appreciate. He was one of the 
strongest opponents of Mayor Hibbard con- 
solidation bill and spoke against it on the 
day of its terrible slaughter. Murray has 
been frequently heard on measures this - 
year and has come to be regarded as one 
of the readiest debaters in the house. If he 
goes into that ninth congressional fight he 
will prove a strong factor as he is one of 
the best vote-getters in Charlestown. 


. Melvin S. Nash, 


If there is one member of the legisla- 
ture whose training in the outside world 
has been of especial assistance to his associ- 
ates that man is Rep. Melvin S. Nash of 
Hanover. Mr. Nash is a minister. His rec- 


and 1908 disproves that a minister in poli- 
tics is as much out of his element as a fish 
on dry land. Ministerial in his aspect, Hep. 
Nash is nevertheless one of the best mixers 
that the house reading room has ever known 
and one of the cleverest legislative diplomats 
that the house has ever known. Serious 
minded in matters of importance he can 
enjoy a joke in the reading room with the 
best wits of the house. Speaker Cole as- 
signed him this year to the very important 
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committee on liquor laws. He dissented from 
the majority report of this body on the bill 
for district option being one of two to favor 
the bill. On the floor of the house his speech 
for the bill was one of the most brilliant of 
the year. The house stood by the report of 
the committee, but Rep. Nash convinced 
many of the members that district option 
was right. He was a champion of the pub- 
lic opinion bill, The plain people and the old 
soldiers could always count on his support. 
The other members always listened with 
profound interest whenever the Hanover 
member spoke on a measure. His influence 
with his associates in the house may be 
judged by the fact that every bill which he 
opposed was killed. 

On several occasions Rep. Nash presided 
as chaplain of the lower branch. His spirit 
of good fellowship is known to every mem- 
ber of the legislature. He acquired this no 
doubt through his membership in several 
broadening organizations, notably the Ma- 
sons, Knight Templars, R. A. C.,; and Odd 
Fellows. 

Prior to entering the clerical life he was a 
school teacher and insurance agent. In pol- 
itics Mr. Nash is a republican, but the peo- 
ple down his way like him so well that they 
don’t bother to nominate any one to run 
against him, the democrats uniting with the 
republicans in swelling his vote at the polls. 
He was born in Abington, August 3, 1857, 
and attended public and private schools. He 
was a school committeeman for nine years 
and also a library trustee. His experience 
has been one of the broadest of all the mem- 


bers of the legislature and the members de- 
clare that they have been benefited by it 
as well as himself. In the house Mr. Nash 
has served on the committees on public 
health, liquor laws and towns, being chair- 
man of the latter committee. 


Arthur L. Nason. 


Busy, busy, busy, from the time the state 
house doors are opened in the morning until 
long after the speaker has sounded the gav- 
el for adjournment. That, in brief, gives one 
an idea of Rep. Arthur L. Nason of Hav- 
erhill. The amount of work that Mr. Na- 
son has accomplished this year and the 
magnitude of each bit of it would feaze 
most men, But the Haverhill man merely 
rubs his hands and looks around for more 
to do. Here are a few of the most import- 
ant matters that have busied him this year: 
Direct nominations for Essex county; in- 
vestigation by the state board of health in- 
to the sanitary condition of the Merrimac 
river; against a sliding scale system of taxes 
on automobiles (contending that the meas- 
ure meant an unfair double taxation as all 
machines now pay a $5 registration fee to 
the highway commission); spoke for the 
Haverhill charter bill in order that the peo- 
ple of his city might have an opportunity 
of expressing their opinion on the measure 
at the polls; successful in obtaining appro- 
priations for state highway work in his dis- 


trict; worked like a Trojan for every bill | 


that meant better conditions for labor. La- 
bor is Mr. Nason’s particular pet. So far 


as highways are concerned, the ways and 


means committee puts away its blue pencil 


when a Nason petition appears. During his 


three consecutive years in the house he has 
missed but three roll calls. Some of the 
Haverhill delegations that have come down 
to the state house on various matters this 
year have said that they are going to send 
Rep. Nason back to Beacon hill next year 
as a senator. If one may judge from the 
fate that certain labor measures have met 
in the upper branch this year, then the la- 
bor interests need a man like Mr. Nason in 
the senate. From Essex county the news 


comes that other men are in the race for 
the senate too. But if there’s to be a con- 
test, the three years’ record of one Arthur 
L. Nason is going to help him a whole lot. 
Rep. Nason was born in Haverhill Oct. 24, 
1872. He attended the public schools. He is 
a salesman by occupation. He is a mem- 
ber of the Central club, Odd Fellows, Lin- 
coln club, Haverhill civic club and Cres- 
cent club. 


George H. Newhall. 


The city of Lynn need not fear for its 
legislative interests while Rep. George H. 
Newhall is a member of the house. If there 
is one man in the legislature who zealously 
guards the interests of his city and watches 
every measure to see how it may affect his 
constituency, that man is Rep. Newhall. Lynn 
has honored him: by sending his to the house 
for five terms. Previously he served in the 
city’s common council for two years and on 
the board of aldermen for four years. 


Rep. Newhall during the past year has fig- 
ured prominently in a mountain of measures 
that were considered by the house. Here are 
some of the more important, for dredging 
an anchorage basin in Lynn harbor, to allow 
Lynn to incur debt for a high school build- 
ing, new police court building for Lynn, 
system of old age pensions, improving Lynn 
harbor, new court house for Lynn, Essex 
county direct nominations, cost of abolition of 
grade crossings, change in interest rate for 


Lynn school debt. He successfully’ fought 
the report of the railroad committee on the 
railroad zone bill and succeeded in having 
it amended so that under the new 12 trip 
ticket provided for in the bill the rate should 
in no instance exceed the present rate for 
25 trip tickets. 

Mr. Newhall was a member of the com- 
mittee on cities which considered the bill 
calling for a state board of police and excise 
in New Bedford. 

Rep. Newhall was born in Lynn, October - 
24, 1850. He graduated from Wesleyan acad- 
emy., He is in the real estate and insurance 
business. In:the house he has served on the 
committees on cities, constitutional amend- 
ments and insurance and was house chair- 
man this year of the public service commit- 
tee. He is a republican in politics. He is 
affiliated with the Republican club, Masons, 
Odd Fellows, Red Men, Knights of Pythias, 
Royal Arcanum, A. O. U. W., and is presi- 
dent of the Lynn board of underwriters. 


Malcolm E. Nichols. 


One of the surprises of the last session 
was the passage and subsequent signing by 
the Acting Governor of the Nichols em- 
ployers’ liability bill. While employers’ 
liability bills are the order of the day this 
one is so sweeping in its provisions that 
it is wonderful how it ever got by. But 
Rep. Malcolm E. Nichols of Ward 10 studied 
the mysteries of legislation from the press 
gallery before he took his seat on the fioor. 
He was also interested in the passage of 


legislation to compensate injured workmen 
without recourse to the courts. 

Mr. Nichols for two years has been a 
member of the legislative committee on 
metropolitan affairs which examines and 
reports upon all matters which concern the 
administration of the great metropolitan dis- 
trict. te has therefore enjoyed an un- 
rivalled opportunity to study municipal prob- 
lems. During the session Mr. Nichols was 
admitted to the bar. 


David C. Nickerson. 


David C. Nickerson of Leominster, repub- 
lican, is serving his second year as repre- 
sentative from the Eleventh Worcester dis- 
trict. This year, as before, he was appointed 
to the committee on mercantile affairs. 
The telephone supervision problem was one 
which interested him a year ago and again 
this year. The claim of the highway com- 
mission was that its work was proceeding 
somewhat blindly because of the fact that 
it had no clear idea of the amount of prop- 
erty owned and controlled by the N. E. Tel. 
and Tel. Co. 

As a result of this contention the com- 
mittee on mercantile affairs reported a re- 
solve to direct the highway commission to 
authorize inventories and appraisals of the 
property of this company to be made. This 
resolve, which Mr. Nickerson reported, pro- 
vides that not more than $30,000 shall be 
expended in this work. 

The local measure which received Mr. 
Nickerson’s hearty support was the bill to 
establish a district court in his own com- 
munity. : 

Mr. Nickerson, like his associate Mr. Pope, 
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is a native of Cape Cod. He is a graduate 
of Brooks academy. His early education was 
obtained in the Brimmer school in Boston. 
In his own town, Mr. Nickerson is a suc- 
cessful dry goods merchant. Among his as- 
sociates on the committee and in the house, 


the Leominster member is given great credit 
for his ability in discerning the real point 
of the matter under consideration and to be 
able instantly to throw aside the features 
which have no connection with the matter. 


J. Frank O’Brien. 


There is no more conscientious 
ef the house of 1908 than Rep. J. Frank 
O’Brien of Charlestown. That district be- 
lieves in recognizing efficient service in its 
public servants which was the reason the 
Wards 4 and 5 sent Rep. O’Brien-from city 
hall to Beacon hill. He had done faithful 
work during two years in the common coun- 
cil and it was believed he would fittingly rep- 
resent the district in the house. His first 


member 


year has justified the confidence of his con- 
stituents. A modest’ young man, Rep. 
O’Brien has made many friends and at the 
same time kept well informed on what was 
going on in the house. Rarely absent from 
his seat he has been recorded on every meas- 
ure of importance. He was especially in- 
terested in all bills looking for the welfare 
of the laboring classes. 

Rep. O’Brien was. born in Boston, Jan- 
uary 6, 1879, and went to Harvard. Later 
studying law he was admitted to practice. 
He was a member of the Boston common 
council in 1906-07. He is a member of the 
Ancient Order of Hibernians and the Catho- 
lic Literary union. 


William H. O’Brien, 
One of the hardest fought measures early 


in the session of 1908 was over the bill com- - 


pelling telegraph companies to mark all tele- 


grams with the date of receipt as well as 
of filing. Rep. William H. O’Brien of Ward 
16 is an old telegrapher and while it did not 
become a law he got it through the house 
in spite of the opposition of the committee. 
He wanted to Fin. Com. the commonwealth 
but the republicans thought it not necessary 
just now. Rep. O’Brien was about as busy 
a member as could be found among the first- 
year men. But then he was far from being 
a stranger to the devious ways of legislative 
bodies for he covered the Maine legislature 
in the days when Blaine, Joe Manley and 
Tom Reed were the leaders in Pine Tree 
state politics. Besides advocating several 
changes in the election laws Rep. O’Brien 
was the legislative custodian of the John- 
son boom for president, while he did not 
get the house to formally endorse the gov- 
ernor of Minnesota, he made many converts 
by his enthusiasm in talking up’ the merits 
of his candidate. 

Rep. O’Brien was born in Gloucester, Sep- 
tember 9, 1864, and was educated in the pub- 


lic schools before taking up telegraphy. He 
is a member of the Ward 16 Democratic 


club, Knights 
cient. Order 


of Columbus, Elks and An- 
of Hibernians. 


M. Frederick O’Connell. 

Rep. M. Frederick O’Connell of Fitchburg, 
a democrat in a strong republican city, is 
returned by his constituents for his fourth 
consecutive term of service in the house. 
Mr. O’Connell is the first man to be accord- 
ed the fourth election in the history of Fitch- 
burg. He is an attorney at law with a previ- 
ous newspaper training. This year he was.as- 


signed to the committee on railroads where 
he has had a strong hand in the merger 
legislation. For this committee he had 
charge of the report to give the state board 
of railroad commissioners the same super- 
vision over express companies that it now 


has over the railroads of the state. Hach 
of the petitions was accompanied by a Dill 
and it became the duty of Mr. O’Connell as 
one of a sub committee to draw a measure 
containing the good points of all and elim- 
inating the jobjectionable features. This 
was successfully accomplished and he was 
given charge of the report. . 
The city of Fitchburg has had a number 

of matters before the legislature this year 
and Mr. O’Connell with the other members 
of the delegation worked to put them 
through, Being the man of the most ex- 
perience he naturally took the lead. All of 
these measures were endorsed by the com- 
mittees to whom they were referred and 
signed by the governor. The city was al- 
lowed to take land to protect the purity of 
its water supply, the state normal school 
in Fitchburg secured an appropriation of 
$75,000 for a new building and $3500 for re- 
pairing and improving the present buildings 
and the attorneys succeeded in heading off 
an attempt to establish a new district court 
in the adjoining town of Leominster. Mr. 
O’Connell is a graduate of the Boston Uni- 
versity law school and has established a 
lucrative practice at his profession in the 
enterprising city he” now represents in the 
legislature. 


Patrick H. O’Connor. 


One of the youngest and one of the most 
energetic members of this year’s house was 
Rep. Patrick H. O’Connor of Ward 15. Rep. 
O’Connor has served two years in the house 
and thinks that his ward is entitled to the 
seat in the senate held for the past two 
years by Sen. Linehan of Ward 13 and pre- 
vious to that by a Ward 14 man. Always 
having been a stalwart adherent of Wil- 
liam §$. McNary he naturally expects the 
support of the Ward 15 leader in his fight. In 
the legislature he has succeeded in making 


a record that is flawless from a popular 
standpoint and says that if his opponents 
can point to one measure on which he is 
recorded as voting with the corporations as 
against the people he will withdraw from the 
senatorial contest. In the house this year 
Rep. O’Connor was an avowed anti-mergerite 
and was energetic in his opposition to the 
bill reported by the committee on railroads. 
He introduced a bill for a $10,000 appropria- 
tion by the state for the Carney hospital 
but withdrew it after securing a unanimous 
report by the committee which had it in 
charge, friends of the hospital advising this 
course because of the nature of the opposi- 
tion which was developing. He worked 
strenuously for the 54-hour bill. His whole 
record marks him as a hustler and devoted 
frend of the laboring interests. 


James E. O’Donnell. 


When the veterans in the house looked 
over the list of new members at the opening 
of the session they found one name that 
particularly interested them. James E. 5 
O’Donnell, 17th Middlesex district, democrat, 
—that’s what the list said. “Strange,” 
mused the house veterans, ‘‘that a demo- 
crat should be elected from that district. 
The 17th Middlesex has been a republican 
stronghold from time immemorial.” The 
veterans decided to watch the new mem- 
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ber. They concluded that he must be the 
right sort or he wouldn’t have switched in- 
to the democratic column a district that 
is normally republican by a majority of 
1200. Rep. O’Donnell has proved to be the 
right sort. Speaker Cole appointed him to 
the committee on street railways. The 
other members of the body elected him 
clerk. He was first democratic member 
of the legislature to ever hold that office. 
In the deliberations of the committee Mr. 
O’Donnell was ever a conspicuous champion 
of the rights of the people in the granting 
of franchises. Mr. O’Donnell was a leader 
in the fight for Butler Ames’ petition for 


authority for interurban electric railroads 
to construct, operate and maintain elevated 
and subway structures. ‘On the floor of 
the house he was one of the most prominent 
first-year men in debate. He argued in 
favor of the 54-hour law for women and 
minors and took part in the debate on the 
bill to regulate the carrying of fire-arms 
and dangerous weapons. — 

Rep. O'Donnell was born in Chelmsford 
33 years ago. He is a graduate of Boston 
University Jaw school and a lawyer by 
profession. ‘He isa member of the Knights 
of Columbus. 


James Oliver. 


Rep. James Oliver of Athol, popularly 
known as Doctor Oliver, is serving his sec- 
ond term from the first Worcester district. 
He was assigned to the committee on mili- 
tary affairs because he is a veteran of the 


civil war and could represent the Grand 
army on that committee. His other ap- 
pointment to that of public health because 
of his professional career. 

Dr. Oliver is the medical examiner in his 
section of the state and early in the session 
was interested in having the town of Dana 
added to the district, over which he has 


jurisdiction. This bill he engineered through 
the house and up to the Governor where it 
was signed. 

He was also much interested in the bill to 
require the registry of nurses in much the 
same way as doctors are required to regis- 
ter, after taking a qualification examination. 
Largely through his efforts this nurses’ reg- 
istration bill passed the house, but in the 
senate it went down in defeat. 


Another matter that interested him was: 


the bill to require the state board of health 
to make an investigation as to the sanitary 
conditions of the Merrimac river and its 
tributary streams. This was opposed on the 
ground that it was to be the forerunner for 


“an expensive trunk sewer scheme and that 


it would be impossible to regulate sanitary 
conditions of the river as, of course, Massa- 
chusetts could not prevent New Hampshire 
from polluting the waters of the river. It, 
however, passed and the report of the state 
board next January will be looked forward 
to with considerable interest by the Doctor. 

He was on the winning side of the opto- 
metry bill which was one of the bitterly 
contested cases before the house. 

Dr. Oliver is a genial gentleman, some- 
what of the old school and one of the most 
popular men in the legislature. He is a 
graduate of Harvard medical school and has 
served on the school committee of his own 
town for ten years. 

Besides his G. A. R. affiliations he is con- 
nected with the Masonic Fraternity and the 
State grange organization. In all of these 
as well as in the legislature, he is a popular 
member and gives personal attention and 
care to the welfare of each. 


Lewis C. Parker. 


Lewis C. Parker of Westfield is serving his 
first year from’ the 12th Hampden district, 


which, by the way, is very closely divided 
on political lines. 

He was placed on the committee on insur- 
ance and gave close attention to the work. 
ite became much interested in a bill peti- 
tioned for by the street railways of the state 
to allow them to charge an admission to 
parks. He opposed this bill because the 
parks were established as an attraction to 
induce people to ride upon the trolley cars. 
So successfully was his opposition conduct- 
ed, that the bill was defeated. The street 
railway companies offered an amendment 
that an admission should onty be charged to 
persons not entering the parks in cars. This 
Was supposed to be satisfactory until the 
Westfield member brought out the fact that 
in few, if any, places the cars actually en- 
tered the park limits. It would be possible 
he claimed to collect a fare under the amend- 
ed bill and continued his opposition .until it 
was defeated. 

Mr. Parker was instrumental in having 
passed the bill requiring the state to pay 
the expense of transferring paupers to state 
hospital at Tewksbury or to the state farm 
at Bridgewater. Up to the time this bill was 
signed, the different cities and towns were 
required to pay this cost and in many in- 
stances the paupers to be transferred were 
in such a state of health that they would 
have to be accompanied by a physician or as; 
sitant. On this account, the expense in many 
eases especially from the western part of 


the state was somewhat large. Now that 
the governor has signed this measure, the 
whole of this expense in the future is to be 
borne by the Commonwealth. 

Mr. Parker is a graduate of Williams Col- 
lege and of the Harvard law school. Heisa 
member of the Bar and during his college 
life affiliated himself with one of the Greek 
letter fraternities. 


Lewis Parkhurst. 


Rep. Lewis Parkhurst of Winchester is a 
new member of the legislature, assigned to 
the committee’on railroads, and he immedi- 
ateky proved himself to be worthy of the im- 


portant position, concluding his committee 
work by making a strong speech in the final 
debate on the railroad control bill. 

He is a republican and represents the 27th 
Middlesex district which is made up of his 
own town and wards 3 and 6 of Medford. 

All through the merger controversy in the 
committee, his associates give him credit for 
taking a prominent part in the deliberations. 
In addition to his work on that committee, 
Mr. Parkhurst was vitally interested in all 
measures relating to public affairs in his 
own county. An attempt to have senators in 
his county nominated by direct vote of the 
people was frustrated by the delegation of 
which he is a member. A general bill along 


the same lines, applying to all parts of the 


state, was defeated first and the advocates 
of the Lynn measure hoped by adding Middle- 
sex county, to get enough Middlesex votes 
{o carry through their measure. 

Mr. Parkhurst has made many friends in 
the house and has been the center of quite 
i coterie of members who have formed a 
practice of discussing subjects on the calen- 
dar from day to day. In these discussions 
he has taken a prominent part and his ad- 
vice and suggestions have often been followed 
by the other members who early in the ses- 
sion formed the opinion that the member from 
Winchester was a man who weighed things- 
carefully and who had the ability to form in 
each case, an opinion as to the correct solu- 
tion of the problem at hand. { = 

Mr. Parkhurst is a graduate of Dartmouth ”™ 
college and is a publisher, well and favorably _ 
known among the trade in Greater Boston.’. 

He has no fraternal affiliations, but he is 
a member of the University and Country. 


clubs, two of the leading*® organizations of A 


the kind in Boston. ¥ 


Joseph A. Parks. 


Rep. Joseph A. Parks of Fall River, dem- 
ocrat, has added another year to his honor- 
able record as a member of the house and 
as one of the strong labor men of the legis- 
lature. This year he succeeded in getting 
through the house the.54 hour bill. As ex- 
emplifying his knowledge of parliamentary 
practice, it may be cited that he conducted 
the only successful filibuster in the house 
this session. 

This year he was unanimously elected 
clerk of the labor committee. In addition 
to his services on that committee, Mr. 
Parks with one of the Bristol county repre- 
sentatives on the committee on counties en- 
gineered through this committee the bill 
to provide for a new court house in the city 
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of Fall River and a new registry of deeds 
building in New Bedford. 

The new law authorizing a system of pro- 
bation officers to have charge of juvenile 
cases all through the state was practically 
saved from defeat by Mr. Parks’ foresight, 
he believing that the juvenile offender should 
be watched during the probation period. He 
served as an alderman in his city in 1903 


and has been a member of the house con- 
tinuously since that time. 

Mr. Parks is anxious that there should be 
some reorganization of the district police 
with the end in view that there should be 
better enforcement of the labor laws. He 
has served on the committees on counties, 
labor, cities, elections and military affairs. 


Louis E, Pattison. 


Louis EB. Pattison, republican, representing 
the seventh Worcester district for the sec- 
ond year is one of the dignified looking men 
of the house. This dignity however, does 
not overshadow a genial courteous disposi- 
tion. It is perhaps the result of military 
training for Mr. Pattison is a veteran of the 
Civil war, a member of the 5th Massachu- 
setts battery. He will discommode himself 
to accommodate a man who comes to him, 
even though a stranger, 
if it is one he can grant with honor. 


He is again a member of the committee ° 


on banks and banking and has added to the 
reputation he made with his associates on 
that committee last year of being a man 
well posted and with a purpose to make a 
dilligent inquiry before acting upon a mat- 
ter. In the house his ability to see through 


a case and quickly discern what was at the 
bottom of it and how it should be treated, 
was quickly recognized by the members in 
the neighboring seats and he has ofttimes 
been the centre of a group of men dis- 


to ask a favor 


cussing matters under consideration. His 
reasons were freely and quickly given and 
yet withal were to the point and had a good 
basis for their deduction. 

In his own town of Webster, Mr. Pattison 
has been honored by his fellow-citizens by 
several elections and appointments. He has 
been a member of the board of assessors, the 
town auditor, a member of building commit- 
tees on a number of public improvements 


- and was secretary of the committee which 


looked after the erection of the soldiers’ 
monument dedicated last year. He is ex- 
chief of the local fire department. He is 
now a member of the water board. 

He is affiliated with the Royal Arcanum 
and the Order of United Workmen and of 
course with the G. A. R. He is engaged in 
the lumber, wood and coal business which 
he has successfully conducted for some 
years. 


Thomas Pattison. - 


Rep. Thomas Pattison of Barnstable, from 
the first Barnstable district, is completinz 
his fourth term of service. 

Mr. Pattison first came into the house in 
1908. In 1904, he was made chairman of the 
committee on public lighting and when he 
returned to the house in 1907, he was again 
given that position. 

The order for a recess committee to in- 
vestigate the sliding scale problem was en- 
dorsed by the committee. 

For his own section of the state, Mr. 
Pattison has been eminently successful. Har- 
bor improvement measures totalling to up- 


wards of $50,000 were reported by Mr. Pat- 
tison for his committee on harbors and pub- 
lic lands, and were put through both 
branches and signed by the governor, large- 
ly through his efforts. For his town of 
Barnstable, Mr. Pattison secured three ap- 
propriations, two of which were for harbor 
improvements and one for a survey. 

The harbor of West Falmouth in his dis- 
tict secured a second appropriation of $10,- 
000. 

The Barnstable representative’s ability as 
a presiding ofticer, recognized in his own 
town for so many years, has led the speak- 
er on numerous occasions to ask him to sit 
over the deliberations of the house. On all 
of these occasions, Mr. Pattison acted with 
fairness to the members and with credit to 
himself. . 

Mr. Pattison is a retired seafaring man and 
took a prominent part in the debate to 
change the laws relative to the shipping of 
seamen. He was opposed to any change in 
the present statute and with others, suc- 
ceeded in defeating the bill. 

Mr. Pattison in his own town is conduct- 
jing a prosperous market-gardening busi- 
ness. Fraternal organizations are of decided 
interest to him and he is a member of the 
Masonic, Red Men, Odd Fellows and the 
Knights of Pythias organizations. 


Edwin C. Perham. 


Edwin C. Perham of Chelmsford, repub- 
lican, from the 11th Middlesex district is 
serving his second year. Last year he was 
a member of the committee on agriculture 
but this year at his own suggestion he was 
transferred to the committees on roads and 


bridges and on drainage. Of local affairs 
he was instrumental in getting through a 
piece of legislation which will affect he be- 
lieves street railway construction in his 
district and possibly later in his own 
town. The Concord, Maynard & MHudson 
street railway company had declined to ex- 
tend its road over a railroad crossing in 
South Acton because it would be liable for 


a portion of the expense of abolishing the 
crossing later under the general grade 
crossing abolishment law if it did so. The 
road was therefore practically only half 
built because of this. It was commonly rec- 
ognized that the territory did not warrant 
a large expenditure and so a.petition was 
put in making an exception in the case of 
this company if it built over this particular 
crossing. It was enacted and it is believed 
that the line as originally planned will be 
completed and that eventually it may be 
extended through Chelmsfor and into Low- 
ell. With the committee on roads and 
bridges he traveled to various parts of the 
state where bridge petitions were under 
consideration. The Newburyport chain 
bridge problem was one where safety and 
sentiment were in opposition and it was a 
somewhat hard case for the committee to 
decide. He believed with the other mem- 
bers however that the county commission- 
ers should be allowed to decide the ques- 
tion. 

In his own town Mr. Perham conducts a 
prosperous farm in conjunction with a 
butchering business. 


John H. Pickford. 


Every year some one comes to the legis- 
lature and wins for himself the nickname 


of “‘watch-dog of the state treasury,’ be- 
cause of his harpings for economy. Usually 
the self-appointed guardian of the funds 
gets the merry laugh from his associates 
when a vote is taken. It hasn't been aso, 
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however, with Rep. John H. Pickford of 
Worcester. Mr. Pickford has served three 
consecutive years in the lower branch and 
the legislature has known him from the 
start as a man who understands thorough- 
ly every measure in which he is interested. 
Aside from his legislative duties Mr. Pick- 
ford finds time to look after a contracting 
business. Contracting was his specialty long 
before he came to the legislature and Mas- 
sachusetts must be thankful for it. The 
“Pickford law,’’ enacted through the efforts 
of the Worcester man, will stand on the 
statute books of the Commonwealth as a 
monument to his memory and as a warn- 
ing to extravagant handlers of the state’s 
funds. 

During the past year every institution in 
the Commonwealth has come to the legis- 
lature with specified plans whenever money 
was asked for. Most men would be satis- 
fied after having enacted a law of this sort. 
Mr. Pickford, however, is after more laws 
of the same sort. He’ll get them through, 
too, or his name wouldn’t be Pickford. This 
year the house was with him almost to a 
man when an attempt was made to amend 
the “Pickford law,’’ so as to kill its main 
purpose. 

One thing that he especially detests is 
legislative ‘‘log-rolling.’”? He has a charac- 
teristic of making up his own mind on leg- 
islative matters and of sticking to his de- 
terminations. During his three terms in the 
house Mr. Pickford has been tied close to 
the work of the committee on public char- 
itable institutions. Some years ago this was 
regarded as one of the snap committees of 
the legislature. But the ‘Pickford law’ and 
certain Pickford discoveries as to the man- 
ner in which certain state institutions are 
conducted have made the committee’s meet- 
Ing room one of the most important news 
centres in the state house. 

Mr. Pickford was born in Manville, R. Is 
Sept. 9, 1849, and here got his limited educa- 
tion. The best part of his education has been 
in practical channels and it has stood him and 
the Massachusetts legislature in good stead. 
He is a member of the Odd Fellows and one 
of the leaders of the City republican club 
of Worcester. He represents the 20th dis- 
trict of Worcester county in the house. 


Ernest H. Pierce. 

Ernest H. Piefce of Revere, republican 
representative from the 27th Suffolk dis- 
trict which includes the towns of Revere 
and Winthorp and Ward 5 of Chelsea, 
has given constant attention to metro- 
politan district measures. Representing as he 
does Ward 5 of Chelsea he had to keep a 
close watch of all legislation growing out 
of the conflagration in that city. For the 


town of Winthrop, he did much to assist 
in securing an appropriation for dredging 
the harbor. Serving as chairman of 
the committee on education he had the hand- 
ling of many of the important reports of that 
committee. In practically every instance 
he saw his work carried to a success. Very 
few bills reported by this committee met with 
an adverse fate but were practically all en- 
acted. As a member of the election board 
committee he took an active part in the 
debates against woman suffrage, the public 
opinion and the Bosten police listing bills. 


For his own town of Revere he had 
to keep a close watch on the Sunday amuse- 
ment legislation. In fact this has been a 
constant subject of attention for the entire 
two years of his service. The new law which 
makes the chief of the district police the one 
to say what amusements shall be allowed and 
what shall not be appears to be working sat- 
isfactorily at the beach. In his own town 
he has been many times honored by his fel- 
low citizens by election to office, and many 
important committees. He is now a mem- 
ber of the newly established finance com- 
mittee which controls the town’s financial 
affairs. He is the editor and publisher 
of the Revere Journal, and actively asso- 
ciated with several other newspaper enter- 
prises and successfully conducts a large 
printing business. He has served as presi- 
dent of the Suburban Press association of 
New England and kindred organizations. In 
the National Editorial association he has 
been a member of the executive committee 
for the past 14 years and, serving one term 
.as a vice-president. Fraternally he is 
affiliated with the Odd Fellows, Elks and 
Royal Arcanum. 


Myron E. Pierce. 


One of the strongest advocates of a police 
board for that very ‘“‘wicked’’ city of New 
Bedford was Rep. Myron EH. Pierce of Ward 
11 and when that stubbornly fought bill was 
before the committee on cities he plied its 
opponents with a rapid fire of queries 
which indicated that he had carefully studied 
the subject. When the committee decided to 


spare the feelings of Mayor and Ex-Sen. 
to make 
dissented. 


> 


Bullock and give him a chan 
his city respectable, Pierce 


While ~his friends hoped to see him 
placed on metropolitan affairs he found 
plenty of ‘work on _ cities for which 


he was well fitted by his four years in 
the common council. He did a lot of work 
on «those Gloucester and Haverhill charter 
bills. Rep. Pierce labored with his colleague, 
Cushing, in trying to steer safely through the 
strange collection of bills which came up 
‘rom city hall, only one of which was passed, 
that allowing the mayor of Boston to veto 
loans and appropriations in part as well as in 
whole. That all the others met their fate 
was certainly not the fault of the Ward 11 
members. 

He secured the repeal of the bill author- 
izing the city of Boston to borrow $1,000,000 
a year indefinitely outside the debt limit 
for sewerage construction and put through 
the bill authorizing the city to borrow in- 
side the debt limit for the separate: system 
of sewerage. It was through the efforts of 
Rep. Pierce that the committee on cities in- 
creased the Chelsea loan from $700,000 to 
$1,000,000. 

Rep. Pierce was born in Boston in 1874 and 
after attending the public schools was grad- 
uated from the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. Deciding to study law he took 
his degree at the Harvard law school in 1898. 
He was in the common council in 1904-05-06- 
07 and was for five years a member of the 
republican ward committee. 


Robert E. Pollock. 


Rep. Kobert E, Pollock of Salem, repub- 
lican, is serving his second year in the 


legislature and has had to stand for no end 
of adverse criticism from the Lynn delega- 
tion, on account of his motion offering a 
referendum amendment to the _ so-called 
Lynn court house bill. This referendum 
practically killed the bill and while Mr. 
Pollock’s course is endorsed in his own city, 
the Lynn members look upon it as some- 
what sharp proceeding. 

In the Beverly court case, he also assisted 
in putting the bill to sleep. This is the sec- 
ond appearance of this measure advocated 
by the public spirited men of this growing 


city to have a district court of their own 
and to avaid taking their cases across the 
river to Salem. The Salem man naturally 
objected and for the second time has suc- 
ceeded in having the bill defeated. 

Mr. Pollock has served efficiently this 
year as clerk of the committee on drainage 
and was also a member of the committee on 
public lighting. 

In his own city he has been a member of 
the board of fire engineers and has also 
served for twelve years as chairman of the 
city license commission. He is a member 
of the veteran firemen’s organization of his 
city and is fraternally connected with the 
United Workmen. 

His committee work has received his close 
personal attention and by his associates he 
is looked upon as a valuable member of the 
legislature and one who investigates mat- 
ters before he decided what his course 
shall be. 

All through the long illness and death of 
his associate, Rep. Thomas LL. Davis, a 
member from Salem, it devolved upon him 
to look after all of his cases and kept con- 
stant look out that the interests of his 
constituents were properly safeguarded. 


Frank H. Pope. 


Frank H. Pope of Leominster, democrat, 
from a normally republican district, makes 
the fact evident that he is popular in his 
own community. With one other represen- 
tative of his party, he has held up the dem- 
ocratic end of the house ways and means 
committee and has been one of the hard- 
working members of that body. 

Although this is his first year, he is not 
new to politics for as far back as 1897, he 
was secretary of the democratic state com- 
mittee. 

For his committee on ways and means, 
he had charge of a number of reports. A 
measure appropriating $10,000 for continu- 
ing the work of compiling the records of 
veterans of the civil war was passed, al- 
though he had quite a fight to get it through. 
He succeeded; however. The gypsy moth 
bill carrying an oppropriation of $150,000, 
was put in his charge with successful re- 
sults. 

For his own section, he looked after the 
appropriation bills for $75,000 for a new 
building at the Fitchburg state normal 
school, a bill of $3500 for repairs and im- 
provements to the present buildings of that 
school, a bill appropriating $50,000 for a new 
building at the Worcester insane hospital, 
and the appropriations for the Westboro 
insane hospital and the Lancaster industrial 
school. He was also in charge of the reports 
for appropriations to continue the work of 
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preserving the Province lands at Province- 
town and harbor improvements at four dif- 
ferent places on Cape Cod, The Cape matters 
were given him in recognition of the fact 
that he is a native of Barnstable county. 
Mr. Pope received a public school educa- 
* tion and supplemented it by a course at the 
Dean academy. He is a successful news- 
paper correspondent, being for a number of 


years representative of the Boston Giobe in 
his section of the state. 
the 


He is a member of the Odd Fellows, 
Leominster club, the Union club of Marl- 
boro, and is president of the Leominster 
board of trade. He has been one of the 
most active and best debaters in the house, 
his speech in favor of the railroad control 
bill reported by the committees on railroads 
being an eloquent effort that commanded 
the close attention of the house and gal- 
leries. 

Samuel L. Porter. 

Rep. Samuel L. Porter of Amesbury is 

rounding out his fifth year of continuous 


service in the house as a republicon from 
the first Essex district. This year as be- 
fore he has been house chairman of the 
committee on roads and bridges where he 
has given close watch over automobile 
legislation. The measures advocated by the 
Safe roads association claimed his attention 
early in the session and received his support 
all through. He was opposed to the resolve 
appropriating $50,000 for building a direct 


section of 
from Springfield to the New York state line 


road over the. worse highway 
earnestly advocated by 
He believes it is establishing 


for all it was so 
automobilists. 


a bad precedent and is likely to be followed | 


by other snecial bills which will interfere 
-with the comprehensive scheme of the state 
highway commission for eventually building 
all the through lines of travel, but doing the 
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work gradually and equally in all parts of 
the state. The bill to give the state high- 
way commission more power to investigate 
automobile accidents and to enforce penal- 
ties received his support until it was en- 
acted. Mr. Porter has also served this year 
on the committee on water supply. Rep. 
Porter introduced and advocated one of the 
most important bills of the session, a bill 
to provide for the control and regulation of 
the rates of express companies by the rail- 
road commission. Many believed that this 
bill was of more vital importance to the 
business interests of Massachusetts than any 
merger legislation. A substitute bill was 
reported by the committee, which although 
far from satisfactory, was accepted by Mr. 
Porter as a step in the right direction. He 
will continue his fight for express rate regu- 
lation next year and many of his friends pre- 
dict that it will be in the upper branch that 
he will be found fighting. 

Locally. he was interested in the bill to 
provide for the repairs of the famous old 
chain bridge between his town and the city 
of Newburynort. He succeeded in getting 
It amended so that a share of the expense 
would not fall upon his town, the argument 
being that the whole of the structure is 
within the city limits. Personally he was 
interested in a,bill: to forbid any member or 
employee of the state board of education 
from being interested in a teachers’ agency. 

Born in Portland, Me., Mr. Porter learned 
the carriage! trimming trade and _ this 
brought him to Amesbury. He has of late 
years, however, become a prospering mer- 
chant, and has affiliated himself with the 
Masons and Odd Fellows. He is a Spanish 
war veteran) and a son of veteran through 
his father’s service in the civil war. In 
fact the family has always had a. living vet- 
eran of some war since it settled in the 
country. 


James F. Powers. 


Although not a professional comedian Rep 
Jimmy Powers of Ward 13 is as much a 


born fun-maker as his famous namesake on 
the stage. He believes in getting all the 
amusement out of life whether it is busi- 
ness or in the serious task of making laws. 
One of the organizers and first president of 
the famous Hook club, Rep. Powers has in- 
fused much of his own jollity into that or- 
ganization of state house roysterers. He is 
an inveterate ‘‘first-nighter’’ and can boast 
of a wide acquaintance among the ‘‘per- 
fesh.” But officially Rep. Powers was a 
member in his second year of the important 
committee on banks and banking and al- 
though he-.doesn’t come from a ward of 
banks and bankers he does represent con- 
stituents who patronize these institutions. 
So Jimmy has added a knowledge of finance 
to his other accomplishments. He is un- 
derstood to be the heir-apparent of the house 
of Linehan and senator-presumptive, as they 
say over in Ward 13. Anyhow there is no 
more popular member of the house than 
Pres. Jimmy Powers of the ‘‘Hooks.”’ 


Frank X. Quigley. 

Although his 25 years make him one of 
the youngest men ever elected to the legis- 
lature from western Massachusetts, Kep. 
Frank X, Quigley of Holyoke has made a 


a ye 


record this session that few first year mem- 
bers have ever equalled. Mr. Quigley enjoys 
the further distinction of being the only 
member of the house, with the excention of 
Speaker Cole, who received both democratic 
and republican nominations. Holyoke made 
no mistake in sending him to the house de- 
spite his youth, and the two parties made 
no mistake in uniting on his candidacy. His 


legislative work has been of a high order. 
The sneaker assigned him to the committee 
on cities, an important berth and an unusual 
one for a new member. This committee con- 
sidered 120 matters this year including three 
measures in which Holyoke was deeply in- 
terested, viz., the bill annexing part of 
Northampton to Holyoke, which was re- 
ferred to the next general court on request 
of the parties interested after considerable 
agitation and after a favorable report had 
been secured; the bill defining the duties of 
the Holyoke water commission, which was 


“passed; and the bill revising laws relative 


to municipal indebtedness, which was also 
passed. Mr. Quigley was delegated by the 
committee to take charge of these three 
measures in the house. He was also instru- 
mental in procuring the passage of the bill 
permitting municipal lighting plants great- 
er latitude in the use of denreciation funds, 
debating for the bill on the floor of the 
house. He introduced the bill for the inspec- 
tion and slaughter of animals, which was 
passed, the resolve in favor of the Appala- 
chian forest reserve, the bill making New 
Year’s a legal holiday, and the bill relative 
to the acquisition of gas and electric lighting 
plants by cities and towns. : 

Rep. Quigley has been an ardent cham- 
pion of the workingman and of the public 
service. He was born in Holyoke, attended 
tne public schools, and is a newspaper re- 
porter. He is a member of the Knights of 
Columbus, Philo-Celtic club and other prom- 
inent organizations in his district. In poli- 
ties he is a democrat, one of the independent 
type that appeals to all classes. 


Thomas P. Riley. 


It was Rep. Thomas P. Riley of Malden 
who dubbed the senate ‘‘the slaughter-house’”’ 
and the name fitted it well in this year when 
so many measures were cruelly .put to death 
in that branch. Rep. Riley has made a fine 
record for his first year and being in the 
difficult position of a democrat elected from 
a strongly republican city. Without any 
doubt he was one of the most effective talk- 
ers in this year’s house.’ Gifted with a 
big, sonorous voice the house always listened 
to him which is the real test of a speaker. 

No first year man ever made a stronger im- 
pression nor a more favorable one on the 
house than did Rep. Riley. Early in the 
session he sprang into the limelight and his 
eloquent plea for the public opinion bill was 
said to have been one of the strongest ar- 
guments ever put forth for that measure. 
His record has been one of consistent op- 
position to monopolies and earnest advocacy 
of labor measures. He was an ardent work- 
er and talker for the 54-hour bill and has 
the record of smashing two monopolies to his 
credit. He went after the paint and oil trust 
and beat it in spite of the opposition of a 
strong lobby and he was the chief fighter 
on the floor of the house against the plate 
glass insurance trust, succeeding in getting 


through the bill which by letting down the 
bars to all companies to do this business 
will result in much lower rates in Massachu- 
setts. He wound up the session in a blaze 
of glory by an eloquent and studied effort 
against the railroad control bill, one of the 
best of the many fine speeches heard in the 
debate on this measure; His popularity was 


attested by his selection as one of the speak- 
ers at the prorogation banquet, an excep- 
tional honor for a first year man. 

Rep. Riley was born July 11, 1875. Graduat- 
ing from the public schools and Seton hall, 
he studied law at Boston university. He is 
a member of the Suffolk bar. A member of 
the city committee of Malden. He also be- 
longs to the Knights of Columbus, Elks, 
Ancient Order of Hibernians and holds hon- 
orary membership in the Shawmut club and 
the Quincy club. 


William L. Robinson. 


William Iu. Robinson of Mansfield, the rep- 
resentative from the 2d Bristol district, has 
made a good record this year as a member 
of the committee on roads and bridges and 
on printing. This last named committee has 
achieved unusual prominence in attempting 
to curtail the amount of printing that the 
commonwealth is required to pay for each 
year. The committee endorsed the recom- 
mendation of the commissioners on public 


records that the annual deluge of public 
documents be sent to only such cities and 
towns as asked for them. It also reported a 
bill based on the recommendation of the 
secretary of state that the giving out of the 
annual blue book be more restricted. The 
bills reported by the committee of which 
Mr. Robinson was a prominent member on 
these matters were put through and signed 
by the governor. 

The committee on roads and -bridges has 
giso had a busy session. The automobilists 


and the antj-automobilists were as busy as 
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ever endeavoring to have the committee en- 
dorse their positions and there were a num- 
ber of bridge bills. Some of these had the 
new feature of endeavoring to put county 
bridges onto the state on the plea that they 
were portions of state highway. The com- 
mittee, however, did not favor such a de- 
cided change in the law and this position 
was approved by the member from the sec- 
ond Bristol district. 

Mr. Robinson is a prosperous dry goods 
merchant in Mansfield and has been a mem- 
ber of the board of selectmen for some 
years. He has also served for some period 
of time as an efficient member of the board 
of library trustees. He is serving his second 
year as a member of the house of represen- 
tatives. Fraternally his interests center in 
the Masons and Odd Fellows. 


William M. Robinson. 


Some months ago the whole world was as- 
tounded to hear that city of Chelsea, one 
of the most flourishing municipalities in the 
commonwealth shad been visited by a fire 
which in a few short hours laid almost 
the entire city in ashes. The calamity- 
stricken populace of the little city surveyed 
the desolation and then looked about for 
help. “Phe legislature’ was the first 
thought. “What will it do?’ Chelsea, 
however, need not have worried about what 
the state legislature was going to do. She 
had as one of her representatives William 
M. Robinson. Like the dutiful son of an af- 


flicted parent he sped to the state house as 
soon as he had disposed of the particular 
cases that appealed to his charity and 
started at once to work on plans for the re- 
lief of the stricken city. All day long and 
for several weeks he labored on his Chelsea 
commission bill, rallying associates to its 
support, only to return to his district at 
night to aid in the work of relief and to 
talk over with leading citizens the provi- 
sions which they proposed for embodiment 
in the bill. How he bore up under the con- 


{inuous strain is more than his associates 
can understand. The work would have 
killed most men. He was laboring for his 


home city and he didn’t need sleep or food 
to keep him going. All he wanted was work 
and then more work. He found all the 
reward he sought when the legislature adopt- 
ed his bill for the government of Chelsea. 
it was passed by both branches and signed 
by Acting Gov. Draper in less time than it 
takes to tell it. Robinson’s friends were on 
hand with a kindly shove every time the 
wheels of the legislature halted for even an 
instant. Other men worked of course, but 
to Billy Robinson belongs the crown. Some 
persons might imagine that his four years’ 
training in the Chelsea board of aldermen 
and his two years’ experience on Beacon 
hill was what helped him in his city’s ca- 
lamity. Those who know him best, how- 
ever, realize that his ability to do things 
was born in him and not acquired. 

He was born in Chelsea thirty-three years 
ago and attended the public schools and 
Worcester academy. He is a republican 
in politics. In the house he has been a mem- 
ber of the committees on election laws and 
street railways. He is a Mason and a mem- 
ber of Alter Hgo and Cosmopolitan clubs, 


Samuel Ross. : 


But for a two-year break in 1900 and 1901 
Rep. Samuel Ross of New Bedford would 
have a continuous record as a member of the 
great and general court from 1892 to the pres- 
ent time, For the greater part of this pe- 
riod he has been the house chairman of the © 
committee on labor, so that sessions of this 


committee with some one else presiding is 
a matter of dim and distant recollection. 
This year his reputation for fairness, energy 
and enterprise has not diminished and he 
was just as earnest in looking out for the 
welfare of the overatives.in the textile in- 
dustry as in the first year of his service. 
To him again fell the honor of reporting 
the 54 hour bill for women and minors in 
the house and he led the forces in getting it 
through that body. One of the bills he re- 
ported was to allow of appeals to the 
courts from the decision of an insnector of 
factories. Another was to add several per- 
fecting amendments to the law under which 
the state free employment offices are op- 
erated. Another to authorize the tabula- 
tion of labor statistics. Many of the labor 
matters heard by the labor and judiciary 
committee sitting jointly were followed 
closely by him. For this joint committee 
he reported the bill to allow employes of a 
public service corporation to ask for a pub- 
lic hearing by the commission having su- 
pervision over the varticular class of cor- 
poration complained of. He has all through 
his legislative career shown great inter- 
est in the district police department and 
the work it is doing in enforcing the fac- 
tory laws, many of which he had a decided 
hand in placing upon the statute books. He 
is a republican and this year as before has 
defended the governor of the state when 
that official was not popular with the labor 
element because he had considered it his 
duty to veto measures in which they were 
vitally interested. Rep. Ross introduced the 
bill which beeame a law, providing that no 
political committee should be allowed to em- 
ploy more than six workers in each precinct, 
exclusive of caneus officers, an_ effective 
check to the practice of buying votes by 
estensible employment of voters. 

Mr. Ross was born in England and on 


veaching manhood learned the _ spinner’s 
{vade in the cotton industry. Coming to 
this country he naturally looked for em- 


ployment in the trade he knew and so locat- 
ed in New Bedford. Here he came to the 
front rapidly in the trades union of his call- 
ing and for some years has been high in the 
councils of the national organization of spin- 
ners. 


John E. Rousmaniere. 

One of the younger members of the 1908 
house who bids fair to attain a prominent 
place in the legislature is Rep. John EH. 
Rousmaniere of Ward 21. He has made 
many friends by his attractive personality 
and that will count much for him another 
year. Although not a chronic talker, which 
usually injures a man’s influence, he has 
been ,=heard on a number of measures and 
always effectively. He voted against the 
members’ salary bill but was in favor of the 
bill increasing the salary of judges of the 
supreme and superior court, He was 


ate 
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against district option in spite of the fact 
that he comes from a suburban ward and 
voted to repeal the Boston listing bill. Rep. 
Rousmaniere was strongly in favor of the 
railroad control bill as the best solution of 
the perplexing question at the present time. 

Rep. Rousmaniere was born in _ Boston, 
October 14, 1877, and he is a graduate of 
Harvard, both the university and the law 
school. He is a member of the Suffolk bar. 
He was for five years a member of the 
Ward 21 republican committee and is also 


a member of the Masons and the Massachu- 
setts club. 


Herbert P. Sanders. 


Rep. Herbert P. Sanders, republican from 
Pittsfield, is an expert insurance man and 
has rendered valuable assistance through 
his appointment as a member of the com- 
mittee on insurance. 

The petition from his own city to amend 
the general insurance law received his per- 
sonal attention and though meeting some 
opposition was eventually passed in a form 
satisfactory to the interests seeking the 
legislation. This petition was to amend the 

law so as to prevent fire insurance agents 
from making rebates. 

Mr. Sanders was in charge of the report 
of the committee in favor of the bill and 
engineered it through the house without 
any great difficulty. In the senate, the ma- 
rine insurance people objected to the bill 


on the ground that it would hamper opera- 
tions in their particular line of work. The 
matter was on the table for some time 
while an investigation was conducted by Mr. 
Sanders in the marine field. It was finally 
recognized that there was justice in the 
claim and the petitioners at Mr. Sanders’ 
suggestion agreed to amend so as to ex- 
empt marine insurance from the bill. In 
this form the measure was enacted and 
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signed by the Governor. All through the 
committee proceedings, Mr. Sanders ren- 
dered valuable expert advice as to the 
operations of the present insurance law, and 
as to the probable effect of any changes con- 
templated in the many bills before the com-~- 
mittee. 

Mr. Sanders represents the sixth Berk- 
shire district and received a public school 
education in the city which he now repre- 
sents. He is strictly a business man and 
is not affiliated with any secret society af- 
fairs. 

The various bills to authorize Pittsfield 
to issue additional bonds for water, sewer 
and school purposes received his endorse- 
ment and support though they were actual- 
ly in the charge of the other member of 
the Pittsfield delegation. We kept a close 
watch on all city measures and all matters 
pertaining to Berkshire county. His asso- 
ciates on the insurance committee, give him 
credit for hard, consistent work in bring- 
ing the work of that body to an early close, 
and to seeing to it that the committee re- 
ports received the support of the house. 


John H. Schoonmaker. 


Rep. John H. Schoonmaker of Ware rep- 
resents the fourth Hampshire district, has 
completed his second year of service and has 
attained a reputation which has already 
caused his name to be prominently men- 
tioned as likely to be promoted to the sen- 
ate when things so shane themselves in the 
Franklin-Hampshire senatorial district, that 
his end of Hampshire county can have the 
honor of making the nomination. 

Mr. Schoonmaker has been watchful of 


matters of interest to his local district and 
county in obtaining the signing of the bills 
to allow the consolidation of the Ware gas 
light company and the Otis company, a pri- 
vate gas manufacturing plant. The Bel- 
chertown fire district bill authorizing the es- 
tablishment of a water supply system in 
one section of the town was enacted through 
his efforts. The finances of state institutions 
was a subject of much interest to him and 
he advocated the bill prohibiting officers from 
such institutions in expending money in ex- 
cess of their appropriations. He success- 
fully opposed the attempt to repeal the newly 
enacted law requiring the metering of wa- 
ter in the metropolitan district. 

He secured the passage of the law exempt- 
ing from taxation the bonds and notes of 
fire and water supply district. 

He was decidedly opposed to the bill au- 
thorizing the state board of health to make 
such rules and regulations as the board deem 
best in reference to the production, 
transportation and sale of milk. In this 
effort he was successful and his career can 
be summed up practically as being con- 
stantly alert to safeguard the interests of 
the small towns, the laboring people and the 
farming interests of the state. All this was 
aside from his work as a member of the 
committee on rules and the committee on 
railroads, and when it is considered that 
this latter committee had the whole handling 
of the merger proposition, it can be realized 
that the member from Ware had been ex- 
ceedingly busy since the general court con- 
vened. Despite this fact, however, he went 
on record as opposed to any increase of sal- 


ary and opposed generally the increase of 
salaries. 

Mr. Schoonmaker is a native of the town 
of Rochester, N. Y. He is a graduate of 
Williston seminary, a lawyer by profession, 
and has been chairman of the republican 
town committee, and selectman. He is 
affiliated with the Masons, the Odd Fellows 
and Sons of Veterans. 


Edward J. Sennott. 


Rep. Edward J. Sennott of Cambridge rep- 
resents the first Middlesex district, normally 


a democratic stronghold. He is one of the 
representatives of that party on the com- 
mittee on metropolitan affairs and has cen- 
tered his interest principally upon matters 
relative to the metropolitan district of the 


. state, of which his own city is so impor- 


tant a part. He was deeply interested in 
the bill providing a government by commis- 
sion of the city of Chelsea. He was a dis- 
senter from the report of the committee on 
‘the bill authorizing the appointment of the 
commission by the Governor and Council. 
He felt that at least a part of this commis- 
sion should be elected instead of being ap- 
pointed. Consequently, when amendments 
were offered to provide for the election of 
the members after a few years and the sub- 
mission of the question to the people 
whether the commission should be contin- 
ued or not, he advocated these changes in 
the bill. 

The bill to regulate conditions in Quincy 
market aroused his interest. In this case 
he held the opinion that these side-walk 
dealers should be required to have a li- 
cense and pay a fee and not be given a lo- 
cation without the city receiving any com- 
pensation. 

While he has been unsuccessful in many 
cases in getting his views adopted, he has 
not hesitated in taking the floor and explain- 
ing his attitude in a manner that reflected 


great credit upon himself and commanded 


the attention of the house. 

This is Mr. Sennott’s third period of ser- 
vice. He was elected a member of the 
house in 1904 and again in 1905. He then 
dropped out for two years and is now back 
again, an experienced legislator and one cap- 
able of profiting by his exnerience. 

Mr. Sennott is a graduate of the St. Thom- 
as Aquinas college and his business is that 
of a jewelry salesman. He is one of the 
strong democratic members of the house, 
but he has not sought to have questions de- 
cided upon a political party basis. 


Eugene E. Shaw. 


Eugene E. Shaw of Carver, republican 
representative from the 6th Plymouth dis- 
trict, became much interested in the milk 
standard bill which was referred to the com- 
mittee to which he was assigned. He fol- 
lowed the matter closely and when the time 
came to report he had the situation well in 
hand. He could talk percentages of solids 
and fats as well as the best of them. He 
was a supporter of the house position on the 
measure and believed that was a fair com- 
promise, In his own district the Buzzards 
Bay fishery question was the uppermost 
topic. His own town was not interested in 


the matter, but three of the other towns, 
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namely Wareham, Marion and Mattapoisett, 
were much opposed to the bill. Although 
the committee on fisheries reported the bill 
by a majority of one he was not disheartened. 
With others he went to work to defeat the 
action of the committee and they finally suc- 
ceeded in their efforts for the bill went over 
to next year. “Mr. Shaw comes from a one 
year district and is unfortunate in this re- 


spect for he has proved himself a man of 
worth and discernment and undoubtedly 
could make a better showing if given another 
term. 

In his own town Mr. Shaw is a successful 
cranberry grower and is well thought of by 
his friends and neighbors. His single year 
on the hill has added many staunch friends 
to his circle of acquaintances and he stands 
well with all with whom he has become as- 
sociated since the legislature convened. 


Frederick M. J. Sheenan. 


Standing by the side of Martin Lomasney 
in the fight against the bill allowing the 
Boston Elevated-West End_ consolidation 
was Rep. Fredérick M. J. Sheenan of Ward 
LG. Rep. Sheenan tried twice to 
amend the merger pill, but the house had 
been so thoroughly lobbied for the bill that 
it would listen to no arguments from the op- 
position. But Rep. Sheenan was instrumental 
in bringing about one measure of justice to a 
former chief executive when he and some 
other Ward 17 leaders got Acting Gov. Drap- 
er to replace in the senate reading-room the 
portrait of Gov. James Sullivan, which has 
been missing for six years. Rep. Sheenan 
is another newspaper man who has made 


a success in politics. He served this year 
on the committee on taxation. Rep. Shee- 
nan introduced and secured the passage of 
the bill extending the employers’ liability 
act to the elevated structure in Boston and 


received the pen with which the acting gov- 
ernor signed the bill. 

Rep. Sheenan was born in Boston, January 
5, 1878. He is a graduate of the Boston uni- 
versity law school and while doing court re- 
porting for Boston newspapers has found 
time to practice law. He was a member of 
the common council in 1907. He is a member 
of the Boston City club, Young Men’s Catho- 
lic association, Dudley club, Catholic Alumni 
sodality of Boston, Ancient Order of Hiber- 
nians, St. Patrick’s T. A. and L. society, the 
Press club and the Catholic union. 


Oscar J. Shepardson. 


Rep. Oscar J. Shepardson of Chester, re- 
publican, from the second Hampden dis- 
trict, is giving good service this year, on 
the comittee of public lighting. 

Locally he has looked after a bill to 
authorize his town to issue bonds with 
which to commence building a new school- 
house. It came in late in the session and 
it was necessary for Mr. Shenardson to 
present the case to the committee on rules, 
in order to get it admitted in addition to 
getting it reported by the committee on 
t-wns, enacted by the legislature and signed 
by the governor. He was interested in a 
resolve to appropriate $5000 to helpn the 
town of Russell rebuild the bridge used in 
connection with the state highway in this 
section of the state. Russell is one of the 
towns in the second Hampden district and 
immediate action was necessary, as the 
old bridge was destroyed and had to be re- 
placed at short notice! Mr. Shenardson was 
instrumental in getting the bill referred im- 
mediately to the committee on ways and 
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means instead of going first to the commit- 
tee on roads and bridges. In this way, con- 
siderable time was saved and it was signed 
by the governor eavly in the session. 

For his committee on public lighting Mr. 
Shepardson made an adverse report on the 
petition to require gas companies to equip 
burners with automatic devices that would 
shut off the gas supply as soon as the light 
was extinguished. The particular apparatus 
exhibited by the petitioners depended upon 
a spiral spring for its action, and it was 
believed by members of the committee that 
it was not practical for long continued use 
and that it was unwise for the legislature 
to enact a law that_would make a monopoly 
of any device of such a character. 

Mr. Shepardson is a prominent practicing 
physician in his community and is a grad- 
uate of the Harvard medical school. He 
is affiliated with the Masonic order and is 
a Shriner. 


Joseph J. Shepherd. 

Rep. Joseph J. Shepherd of Pembroke is 
the representative for the second year from 
the second Plymouth district and is a re- 
publican. This district is made un of five 
towns and under the apportionment plan 
arranged by the republican town commit- 
tee years ago, the nomination next fall will 
go elsewhere. But for this the fact that Mr. 
Shepherd would be returned by his constit- 
uents would go without saying. 

Ags chairman of the committee on drain- 
age, and as the Plymouth county member 
of the committee on counties, Mr, Shepherd 


has had a busy season. For the first named 
committee, he reported the bill to authorize 
the trustees of the Worcester Insane hospi- 
tal to dispose of the sewage of that insti- 
tution in the Blackstone river and he saw 
to it that it passed the house successfully. 

In the committee on counties, he had 
charge of the report of the Plymouth coun- 
ty tax resolve and the bill authorizing the 


building of an addition to the county jail 
at Plymouth. 

For his own district he had charge of the 
appropriation resolve to continue the work 
of preserving the cliffs at Scituate from 
further encroachments by the sea. He was 
much interested in the bill requiring the 
licensing of huntérs and took a prominent 
part in the debate of that question on the 
floor of the house. He succeeded in having 
an order adopted providing for an investi- 
gation and report to the next general court 
by the harbor and land commissioners and 
state board of health on the proposed re- 
storation of Green harbor. 


The bill requiring towns to take some 
action at the next annual meeting regard- 


ing the regulations to prevent forest fires 
received his hearty support and was final- 
lv enacted. 

Mr. Shepherd has been a member of the 
republican town committee for ten years, and 
served his town as postmaster fifteen years. 
He is a Mason of the Royal Arch chapter 


and Knight ‘Templar degrees and is also 
connected with the Odd Fellows. His busi- 


ness is that of an undertaker in his own 


town. 
isaac M. Small. 
Isaac M. Small of Truro, representing the 
district at the very end of Cape Cod, is 


serving his second year in the house, al- 
though not consecutive. This district com- 
prises too many towns to allow of that. It 
was as far back as 1901 when Mr. Small 
first came to the legislature, but his towns- 
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people did well to send him again when 
their turn to nominate came round rather 
than to send a new man who would have 
to familiarize himself with the whole course 
of legislative procedure. That Mr. Small is 
a republican goes almost without saying, 
for it is almost unprecedented for a man of 
the opposite political faith to be elected to 
any office in Barnstable county. 

Although Mr. Small was appointed on the 
committee on parishes and_ religious soci- 
eties he gave his greatest attention to his 
other committee on fisheries and game as 
that was of the most local importance to 
his constituents. It is not to be inferred 
that the people of the Cane are not inter- 
ested in church matters, but cases before 
the parishes committee are mostly cases of 
church quarrels and they are not heard of 
in Mr. Small’s district. A bill to forbid the 
catching of winter flounders in certain por- 
tions of the year was bitterly and success- 
fully opposed by him as being detrimental to 
the leading industry among his constitu- 
ents. Mr. Small saw ito it that the resolve 
appropriating $10,000 reclaiming the prov- 
ince lands at Provincetown went through 
and was signed by the governor. The 
money is to be spread over a period of 
fours years, so that the district will not 
have to worry about this matter for some 
time to come. Mr. Small is a hotel keeper 
in North Truro and acts as marine reporter 
for one of the news associations. He is a 
member of the Odd Fellows. 


William H. Smith. 

When the visitor to the state house looks 
out over the gallery rail and across the 
house chamber to Rep. William H. Smith’s 
seat, there is one expression that fills the 
need of the moment. If here isn’t the jol- 
liest good fellow that ever lived, where can 
that individual be found? With a coun- 
tenance that somehow or other seems to 
say “I’m your friend’’ the first time you 
meet him and with a disposition that em- 
phasizes these unspoken words, Billy Smith 
is certainly the jolliest good fellow of them 
all. Rep. Smith is from Somerville. He 
has just completed his second term in the 
lower branch. Prior to coming to the legis- 
lature he was honored by the citizens of 
his city with three consecutive elections to 
the board of aldermen. He was an assistant 
assessor for two years. Aside from his leg- 
islative duties he is building up a prosperous 
tile business. Mr. Smith is one of those 
quiet diligent workers who always accom- 
plish what they are after without making 
much noise. The house usually learned what 
measures Mr. Smith was interested in after 
they had been passed by both branches and 


signed by the governor. He has a manner of 
engineering a piece of legislation through the 
various stages in an unobtrusive manner. 
Speaker Cole reappointed him this year to, 
the committee on public service in whose de- 
liberations he played a prominent part dur- 
ing his first term. He also served this 
year on the commiitee on state house. 

Rep. Smith was born in Somerville, Novem- 
ber 11, 1875. He still looks well under thirty 
years of age. He attended: the public 
schools, is a republican in politics, and in 
social life is affiliated with the Central club 
and Massachusetts Republican club. 
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Joseph H. ‘Soliday. 


Rep. Joseph H. Soliday of Dedham, repub- 
lican, representing the first Norfolk district 
continuously since 1905, was given official 
recognition this year as leader of the house 
by being appointed chairman of the judiciary 
committee. The judiciary committee has had 
no matter of exceptional public interest, but 
nevertheless has had a busy season. It took 
a decided stand against the establishment of 
additional district or police courts and re- 
ported against court petitions from Fitch- 
burg, Leominster, Beverly and Everett. 

As chairman of the committee on judiciary, 
he has frequently been asked upon the floor 
of the house to give what would be practi- 
cally a legal opinion off-hand and he has 
done this clearly and concisely and frequently 
with the result that the house acted in ac- 
cordance with the suggestion contained in 
his advice. 

Mr. Soliday has had previous service in the 
house as chairman of the street railway com. 
mittee and other important positions. This 
year, besides his judiciary assignment, he 
was made a member of the committee on 


rules. 

Mr. Socliday is a native of Springville, 
Ohio, and attended the Geneva normal 
school. He commenced his active career 


as a public school teacher and studied and 
perfected himself to be admitted as a.mem- 
ber of the bar while engaged in this employ- 
ment. 

In his own town, he was a member of the 


republican town committee preceding his 
election to the house and it is anticipated 
that he will be a successful candidate for 
senator from the second Norfolk district. Mr. 
Soliday is universally liked by his fellow 
members and has gained a wide circle of 
friends all through the state by his contin- 
uous service of four years in the house. 


Harry N. Stearns. 


Rep. Harry N. Stearns of Cambridge is rep- 
resenting the third Middlesex district for 
the second year. Last year he was assigned 
to the committee on cities and did so well 
that this year Sneaker Cole promoted him 
by making him the house chairman of the 
same committee, in addition to assigning him 
a place on the committee on rules. 

Barly in the session he took charge of the 
petition of the city government of Cambridge 
that it be allowed to make a loan of $500,- 
000 to continue its financial operations 
brought about by the change of the fiscal 
year of the city. Mr. Stearns appreciated 
the necessity of the case and saw to it that 
the measure was put through in time and 
relieved the city from a very precarious sit- 
uation. ‘ 

The new feature of legislation before the 
committee on cities this year has been gov- 
ernment of cities by commissions and vari- 
ous changes of the so-called Galveston and 
Des Moines plans have been suggested. The 
committee has reported two measures along 
this line, the, Haverhill and the Gloucester 
city charter bills and Mr. Stearns had 
charge of each. They were enacted in both 
branches signed by the Governor and the 
outcome of their operation will be watched 
with considerable interest. 

The New Bedford police commission bill 


was one of the most strenuously contested 
cases before the committee and the oppo- 
sition made such a good case that the com- 
mittee voted to report against the bill. This 
report was sustained by the house and sen- 
ate. 

Oftentimes, Mr. Stearns has been required 
to defend the action of his cO6mmittee on the 
floor and did so in an able and practical way 
with the result as above noticed that the 
house as a rule sustained his committee on 
its verdict. 

Mr. Stearns is a graduate of Harvard col- 
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lege and its law school. He has served in- 
the common council of his city for three 
years and the last year of this service was 
president of that body. 


John A. Stoddart. 


Rep. John A. Stoddart of Gloucester, repre- 
senting the 22nd Essex district for the third 
consecutive term, has proved an able and 
efficient chairman of the committee on pub- 
lic charitable institutions. In addition to 
visiting state institutions, he became much 
interested in a bill to require the state to 
pay for the expense of transferring paupers 
to the state hospital at Tewksbury or the 
state farm at Bridgewater. This measure 
was more applicable to the western part of 


the commonwealth 


where cities and towns 
have been put to considerable expense in 


times past. Many of these cases are those 
where sick people have to be accompanied 
by a physician or nurse or an attendant and 
sometimes by all three. While the state 
maintains these paupers who have no legal 
residence in any city or town of the Com- 
monwealth, it has heretofore required that 
each city or town should pay the transpor- 
tation charges. The petition came from the 
cities of Northampton and Pittsfield and was 
heard by Mr. Stoddart’s committee. The | 


ing his first. 
_ restrictions on fishing in Buzzards bay as he 


committee voted to report the bill and it was 
in charge of Chairman Stoddart.: It was 


opposed in both house and senate, but was - 


finally sent to the Governor and signed. 

Mr. Stoddart was also interested in the 
amendment to the law so that epileptics can 
be sent to state hospitals under the same 
provision of law as now applies to insane 
hospitals. 

Locally, Mr. Stoddart was interested in the 
petition of the Gloucester salt fish company 
which wanted to extend its wharf beyond 
the line established by the harbor commis- 
sion. The commission opposed this petition 
but it was finally put through the legislature 
and signed by the Governor. 

Mr. Stoddart has served in the Common 
Council of his city for two years and for two 
years in the board of aldermen. ‘The last 
year of this service, he acted as chairman of 
the board. 

His trade is that of a machinist and engi- 
neer and he is a member of the Red Men. 


Lucian B. Stone. 


Rep. Lucian B. Stone of Worcester, a 
staunch republican of many years stand- 
ing, is serving his second year from the 
19th Worcester district. He is one of the 
older members of the legislature and his ac- 
tive days date back many years. In fact, 
Mr. Stone operated an omnibus line on the 
main street of the city of Worcester before 
tracks were ever laid in that thoroughfare. 

His public career includes 15 years’ ser- 
vice as street commissioner of his city 
In all this period no member of the city 
government was solicited to vote for the 
man who now comes to the legislature, to 
round out his political career. He is also 
an ex-alderman of his own city and is 


thoroughly familiar with city government 
affairs. : 

Mr. Stone was made a member of the 
committee on drainage and took part in the 
debate of the bill which authorizes the 
Worcester insane hospital to run its sew- 
er into the Blackstone river. Mr. Stone 
opposed the measure, but the house as in 
former years passed it. 

Mr. Stone’s experience in street construc- 
tion was especially valuable to the commit- 
tee in its deliberations on netitions which 
came before them. 

He is well thought of by his fellow mem- 
bers and all through the session has been 
continually called upon for advice by dif- 
ferent members of the house as to the prop- 
er methods of doing public work. Mr. Stone 
is a Mason of the 32d degree and-is also 
connected with the Odd Fellows. . 


Daniel L. Sullivan. 


One of the last committees to make its 
final report to the 1908 legislature was that 
on state house, of which Rep. Daniel L. 
Sullivan of Ward 9 was a member. But 
then it had a big question to consider in 
deciding upon the most expedient means of 
adding to the present building. It was a big 
subject financially as the plan reported in- 
volves an expenditure of something like 
$1,000,000. Rep. Sullivan made a good rec- 
ord during his second year, as he had dur- 
He was against removing the 
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was last year. He was with organized la- 
bor on all its measures. He favored more 
salary for members as well as for judges 
of both the supreme and superior courts. 
Rep. Sullivan is one of James Donovan’s 
most active lieutenants in the Quincy club 


and has always been very loyal~-to the 
Ward 9 organization through its ups and 
downs. 


John F. Sullivan. 


When a band of legislators get together 
and elect one of their number to lead them 
in a fight for or against a certain measure, 
it means that the man chosen is a leader, a 
fighter and a diplomat, ail combined. Such 
a man is Kkep. John F. Sullivan of Ward 2, 
East Boston. The delegation of Boston 
members in the legislature who banded to- 
gether this year to defeat the bill providing 
for a gigantic metropolitan park system be- 
cause the measure meant that Boston would 
be saddled with an.enormous debt for years 
to come, couldn’t have done better than 
elect Mr. Sullivan as their chairman. He 
combines all the characteristics needed. He 
is a born leader, else he wouldn’t have been 
elected to the house for three consecutive 
years. He is a fighter, too, or he wouldn’t 
continue to represent a district where poli- 
tical fights are the spice of life. It is as a 
diplomat, however, that he shows best. With 
a face that immediately inspires confidence 
and trust and a general make-up that be- 
speaks a disposition brimful of good na- 


ture, it needs only one of his handshakes 
to make a friend. The more one knows Rep. 
Sullivan the more one gets to realize that 
behind those jolly looking eyes is one of 
the most serious minds on Beacon hill. 
There isn’t a measure on the legislative cal- 
endar that he doesn’t understand from start 
to finish. His revelations to the house of 
the problems involved in the merger of the 
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Boston and Maine railroad with the New 
York, New Haven and Hartford were a sur- 
prise even to the committee on railroads 
which had considered the matter for months. 
His speech against the merger was one of 
the notable events in the legislative year 
just closed. The anti-mergerites numbered 
him among their strongest champions. On 
measures where the labor question was in- 
volved, he was always found on the side 
of the working man. He led the fight on 
what his Boston colleagues termed ‘‘the 
parkway grab” bill in a manner that must 
have made his East Boston constituency ~ 
proud of “their John.’’ He figured promi- 
nently in all the matters that went before 
his committee on printing. 

Rep. Sullivan’s colleagues on the hill ex- 
pect to see him enter the upper branch when- 
ever he decides that he wants to go there. 
He was born in the Noddle Island district 
May 17, 1875, and is a son of the lamented 
John H. Sullivan, that sterling state and 
city democratic leader of the Russell days. 
He attended the public schools and later 
went to Holy Cross college, Worcester. He 
is at present serving his third year as chair- 
man of the Ward 2 democratic committee 
and has just concluded his third year in the 
house. When away from Beacon hill he 
devotes considerable time to athletics, par- 
ticularly with the Jeffries Point rowing asso- 
ciation. He is affiliated with the A. O. H., 
the M. C. O. F., the Hast Boston Catholic 
association, and is an associate member of 
the G. A. R. 


George Swann, 
Rep. George Swann of Brockton, a new re- 
publican member from the Hleventh Plym- 
outh district, was assigned to the committee 


on public charitable institutions where, with 
his associate, Rep. Hancock, he has done 
good work. . 

With his committee he has visited all the 
public charitable institutions in the state, 
which includes insane hospitals, homes: for 
feeble minded, etc. 

His visits were not of the mere formal 
character as he was insistent on obtaining 
knowledge as to the whole expense, condi- 
tions, etc. 

For his own city, Mr. Swann was instru- 
mental in getting through the bill authoriz- 
ing Brockton to incur a debt of $50,000 for 
public park purposes outside the debt limit. 
For this committee, Mr. Swann had charge 
of the reports apropriating money for im- 
provements at the Taunton insane hospital 
and for the school for feeble minded at 
Monson. 

Mr. Swann is of English birth and came 
to this country early and settled in Brockton. 
Here his ability as a public official was early 
recognized and he was for three years a 
member of the common council of his city, 
the last year of service in 1905, he was pres- 
ident of the body. 

Last year he was a member of the board 
of aldermen and this year was promoted 
to the great and general court. 

Though faithful in his work, Mr. Swann 
always kept a watchful eye out for matters 
in the legislature effecting his own city and 
the county of Plymouth, of which Brockton 
is such a prominent part. He has shown up 
very well as a first year man and will un- 
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doubtedly add to the reputation he has made 
if he is returned by his constituents. 

Mr. Swann is connected with the Odd Fel- 
lows, the Sons of George, the latter 
being the fraternal organization by which 
former English people keep alive their home 
interests, and the Masons. 


John H. Thompson. 


There wasn’t one piece of legislation that 
came before the legislature of 1908 that Rep. 
John H. Thompson of Worcester wasn’t 
deeply interested in, but there is one meas- 

-ure in which his efforts are esnvecially cen- 
tred. He wants his city to have a free state 
employment bureau, such as Boston, Spring- 
field and Fall River now have. Worcester is 
a strong labor city and Mr. Thompson is 
one of its labor leaders. When the city in 
the heart of the commonwealth finally does 
get this bureau, the citizens must thank 
Rep. Thompson for its establishment. For a 
first year man, Mr. Thomyson has accom- 
plished a wonderful amount of work. He 
showed in the various measures which came 
before the lower branch an insight into leg- 
islative methods that would do éredit to a 
political war horse. This is due probably to 
his two years’ service in the Worcester 
common council before he came to Beacon 
hill. He was sponsor for the bill to allow 
street railway companies to carry freight. 


Like a true labor man he inserted a refer- 
endum clause in the bill. He worked hard 
for the bill, but the committee which con- 
sidered it gave it a leave to withdraw re- 
port. Next year, however, with the experi- 
ence gained this year and with the friends 
he has made to assist him, the story is apt 
to be a different one. Speaker Cole appointed 
him to the committee on public service, one 
of the most important bodies of the legisla- 
ture. He was the fourth member of this 
committee, being the only first year democrat 
in the house to receive such recognition this 
year. The public service body had before it 
several important bills, notably the bill to 
provide for a public utility commission, the 
several salary bills, and the bill to place 
chiefs and engineers of fire departments on 
a civil service rating. Rep. Thompson yoted 
for the 54-hour bill, for the peaceful picket- 
ing bill and for countless other labor meas- 
ures. He was always on the side of the 
old soldiers. He figured prominently in the 
debate on the Worcester school janitors 
bill and the Spanish war veterans prefer- 
ence bill. He had charge of the bill to pro- 
vide that the state board of examiners in 
plumbing shall visit the various districts in 
the state for holding examinations. Mr. 
Thompson has not missed a single roll-call 
or been absent from one session throughout 
the entire year, except when he was absent 
with his committee on a trip of investiga- 
tion of New York on the public utility com- 
mission measure, 


Mr. Thompson was born in Worcester 35 . 


years ago. He attended the public schools 
and is a plumber by occupation. He is a 
member of the Father Mathew T. A. B. so- 
ciety and the Eagles, and a member of Jour- 
neymen’s Plumbers No. 4. 


Frank P. Todd. 


Rep. Frank P. Todd of Rowley, although 
serving his first term as a member of the 


lower branch, has been one of the most ac- 
tive members of the committee on agricul- 
ture, and has often been heard in debate 
in support of the recommendations of that 
committee. He filed at the beginning of the 
session a bill to allow the sale of pure milk 
of any standard, and urged its adoption be- 
fore the committee, feeling that it is unjust 
to the farmer to make him a criminal be- 
cause of the variations in the product of his 
cows. ‘The committee felt, however, that 


it would open too wide a door to the con- 
tractors if such a bill were reported. 

Early in the session he was called upon 
to adjust a peculiar disagreement between 
a church society in one of the towns of his 
district and the state organization of the 
society, but Rep. Todd succeeded in putting 
through an amendment to make the bill sat- 
isfactory to all parties. 

He was actively interested in securing the 
passage of the bill to provide that twenty 
percent of the annual appropriation for state 
highways shall be expended in the small 
towns of the commonwealth. This legisla- 
tion was petitioned for by the Safe roads 
association but encountered considerable 
opposition from different sources, although 
it finally found its way to the governor and 
was signed. 

Mr. Todd has the misfortune to live in 
one of the small towns of a district made up 
of several municipalities, in which the sys- 
tem of rotation requires that the nomination 
shall go elsewhere next fall. If the sys- 
tem is followed, the district will lose its 
most able and influential republican repre- 
sentative in recent years. 


Frank A. Torrey. 
Rep. Frank A. Torrey of Groton has been 


one of the busiest members of the house 
during the year just ended. Mr. Torrey was 


a member of the lower branch in 1906. His 
experience at that time and the friends he 
made, helped both him and his constituency 
in the various measures in which he was in- 
terested this year. He was assigned to the 
committees on liquor laws, constitutional 
amendments and engrossed bills. The li- 
quor laws body chose him as clerk and the 
many measures which came before the com- 
mittee made Mr. Torrey one of the hardest 
worked members of the entire legislature 
this year. He voted in the committee against 
the bill to provide for district option in Bos- 
ton and opposed the bill in the house. The 
members of the committee on constitutional 
amendments delegated him to take charge 
of their adverse report on the bill to make 
military officers subject to appointment by 
the governor instead of being elected by 
their men. The house sided with Mr. Torrey 
on this measure. He onposed the bill taking 
away from towns the franchise taxes which 
they have received from both telephone 
companies and business cornorations. He 
was dissenter on the pony express bill 
which his committee reported. The house 
sided with and against the majority of. the 
committee on this measure also. He voted’ 
for the 54 hour bill, for the nicketing bill 
and for countless other labor bills. He was 
one of the most ardent champions of organ- 
ized labor in the house. He also voted for 
the several bills introduced to make better 
the conditions for the old soldiers in Massa- 
chusetts. 

Rep. Torrey was born in Woburn, not 
quite 34 years ago. He is a graduate of Bos- 
ton university law school and practices law. 
His townsfolk in Groton honored him before 
he came to the legislature by electing him 
a selectman and an overseer of the poor. He 
has also been a member of the republican 
town committe. In social life he is affiliated 
with the Phi Delta Phi. He is a repub- 
lican in politics. 


William H. Trudel. 


Rep. William FH. Trudel of Haverhill, 
during the session of 1908, has more than 


lived up to the reputation he made the 
year before of being as busy as the busiest 
man in the house. Although it is but sel- 
dom that he is heard in debate, there is 
not a member of the house who is not well 
acquainted with ‘Bill’? Trudel and his ever 
present glad hand and kindly smile. 

Returned to the house by a vote of more 
than two to one over his nearest competi- 
tor, Rep. Trudel was again appointed to the 
committee on cities, on which he has served 
for three years, and for the second time 
was elected clerk. Speaker Cole again 
named him as chairman of the committee 
on engrossed bills. Then as a further com- 
pliment to his record of the past he was 
placed on the committee on taxation, this 
giving him a membership on three commit- 
tees, a distinction accorded to but few 
members. 

Mr. Trudel took a leading part in the 
passage of the Haverhill charter bill. In 
a neat speech he completely refuted the at- 
tacks on the bill, and it went through its 
readings without even a standing vote. He 
has a record which is wholly approved by 
his constituents, particularly by the labor 
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leaders, and has missed neither a house 
session, committee meeting nor roll-call dur- 
ing the present session, while during his 
three years’ service he has missed but three 
roll-calls, The bill to extend state regula- 
tion to express companies gives good evi- 
dence of his value as a legislator. 

He was born in Canada and received a 
thorough education in. the public schools 
of Haverhill and in Nicolet college and 
Laval university. ‘Before his service in the 
house he served four years in the Haver- 
hill board of aldermen, presiding over that 
body for two years. He is a member of the 
Haverhill Yacht club, Elks and . Pilgrim 
Fathers, and a very active member of the 
republican city committee and Essex re- 
publican club. 


Charles L. Underhill. 


After an absence of five years Rep. 
Charles L. Underhill returned to the house 
this year from Somerville, and at once took 
his place as one of its most energetic mem- 
bers. There were few subjects which, did 
not engage his attention and he participated 
in the debate on many. A suburban mer- 
chant himself Rep. Underhill has always had 
at-heart the interests of the small dealer. 
This made him oppose the resolve favoring 
the parcels post. He fought it as a member 
on federal relations, but when beaten there 
took the fight into the house. He was first 
beaten here, but securing reconsideration 
the next day he succeeded in having the 
resolve killed. This is but an instance of 
Underhill’s persistence. He is a man of 
firm convictions like his colleague, Robert 


Luce, whose cause for lieutenant-governor 
he has warmly supported. 

Rep. Underhill was born in Richmond, Va., 
July 20, 1867. For many years he has been 
engaged in the hardware business. He was 
a member of the house in 1902-03. He be- 
longs to the Masons, Elks, Royal Arcanum, 
Somervile Y. M. C.- A., Winter Hill Im- 
provement association, Somerville board of 
trade, Central club and the Ward 5 repub- 
lican club. 


Charles F. Varnum. 


Rep. Charles F. Varnum of Lowell is one 
of the “silent men” of the house, yet he is 
as hard-working as any other member of the 
lower branch. During the past session he 
has been particularly active in his position 
at the head of the committee on state house, 
with its intricate problem of securing addi- 
tional accomodations for the various state 
departments without incurring a great addi- 
tion to the state debt. This matter was 
investigated by a special recess commission 
last summer, but as is so often the case 
many who were vitally interested in the so- 
lution failed to make their interest known 
or to offer any helpful suggestion until a 
report had been made, and this necessitated 
a practical re-opening of the whole question 
before the legislative committee at the head 
of which Speaker Cole placed the Lowell 
member. Under his painstaking direction, 
the committee went fully into the matter; 
they provided additional accomodations for 
the state library sufficient to satisfy its 
demands for several years to come without 
in any way cramping any other state de- 


partment, and also made provision for an’ 


enlargement of the state house itself in the 
near future. State officials hope that he 
will be returned again because of the in- 
valuable help he can give in solving the 


many questions pertaining to the state house 
enlargements. ; 

Mr. Varnum was born in Lowell in 1846. 
He has built up an extensive business as a 
contractor and builder, 


and has served his 


city two years as a memper of its common 
council. He was elected to the house for 
the first time in 1893, but the demands’ of 
his business were such that he could not 
again return until 1907, when he once more 
made his appearance in the halls of legis- 
lation and was placed on the important 
committee on railroads, where he had a 
particularly good record. He is a member of 
the Knights of Pythias and Royal Arcanum. 


Joseph Walker. 


Kep. Joseph Walker of Brookline is.a par- 
ticularly interesting person about this time. 
The echoes of the great railroad fight have 
scarcely died away and his leadership on 
this important matter will not soon be for- 
gotten. But he stands, above all this, 
strongly in the public eye because of his 
candidacy for the speakership of the lower 
branch of the legislature to succeed Hon. 
John N. Cole, who, many believe, has been 
called to higher honors. Rep. Walker, with 
characteristic frankness, announced himself 
as a candidate for the speakership almost 
as soon as the legislature of this year began 
its business. He had conferred with num- 
erous house members, some of whom, it is 
true, were not coming back next year, and 
had determined that his chance for the hon- 
or was at least as good as that of any 
other, In announcing his candidacy he stat- 
ed that he understood there would be a con- 
test for the place. Rep. Walker was entirely 
fair about the matter, and he has always 
been fair. It will be recalled that’ Mr. 
Walker was a candidate for the speakership 
three years ago against Mr. Cole. He re- 
mained in the fight, struggling aggressively, 
until he realized that he had lost. He then 
manfully acknowledged the corn and saved 
the successful candidate many days of both- 
er, and undoubtedly some expense. His at- 
titude at that time was warmly commended 
and it certainly has not been forgotten by 
some of Sneaker Cole’s friends. The con- 
test at that time left no traces as far as the 
speaker or Mr. Walker were concerned. 
They became fast friends and labored shoul- 
der to shoulder in the interests of the com- 
monwealth, and there was no one on the 
floor whom the:speaker could more implicit- 
ly rely than his recent antagonist. 

Rep. Walker was placed by the speaker 
at the head of the ways and means commit- 
tee last year and whatever is settled or well 
defined in the commonwealth’s policy of 
handing out appropriations for the mainten- 
ance of the institutions and departntents of 
the state, the Brookline man is in large 
part responsible for. He gave himself over 
absolutely to the work of the ways and 
means committee, and it took practically all 
his time, as his eolleagues of that year will 
testify. Not satisfied with the existing finan- 
cial order he attempted some noteworthy re- 
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forms and was at least partially successful. 
He was also a member of the committee on 
rules in the famous bribery investigation of 
two years ago when the anti-bucket shop 
bill was before the legislature. He acquitted 
himself excellently on this matter. 

This year the speaker signally honored him 
by retaining him on the important rules com- 
mittee and placing him at the head of the 
committee on railroads which was scheduled 
to be the most important committee of the 
year, just as it turned out to be. Rep. 
Walker took up the transportation and the 
merger problems with as much zeal as he 
had taken up the state financial questions, 
and as intelligently. During the long hear- 
ings on the merger situation he parried 
prejudice and insincerity and grand-stand 
playing, of which there was a good deal 
on the ynart of certain anti-mergerites and 
Boston & Maine minority stockholders and, 
with Sen. Faxon, senate chairman, kept 
the hearing in the prover channel. 

What subseauently hannened in the lower 
branch is too recent to reauire comment 
here. 

Rep. Walker is a young man, active and 
virile. He was born in Worcester in 1865, 
the son of the late Congressman Walker. He 
was educated at Brown university and at 
the Harvard law _ school. He has been 
strongly devoted to the best interests of the 
republican narty and has therefore never 
been an offensive pvartisan. For years he 
was a member of the renublican state com- 
mittee and as president of the republican 
club of Massachusetts was host to Sec. Taft 
when the latter made his first important ap- 


pearance in Massachusetts after he had de- 
clared himself a candidate for the presiden- 
cy. 
During the past session Rep. Walker 
was more or less quiet during the earlier 
months. His work on the railroad commit- 
tee took much of his time and thought. In 
however, as on some of 
the other important matters of the session, 
he was heard to advantage, for the house 
never lost confidence ii his sincerity and 
rarely differed with his judgment. 

Rep. Walker faces an interesting cam- 
paign. He has a little advantage at the out- 
set in having passed through a previous 
one and having acquired therein much 
knowledge that will help him out now. Win 
or lose, however, Rep. Walker has proven 
an excellent legislator and, on the whole, 
is a pretty good type of citizen. 


Joseph A. Wallis. 


Few members of the house have been 
more regular in their attendance than Jo- 
seph A. Wallis of Beverly. Although serv- 
ing his first term on the Hill, he has had 
an extended experience in public life, hav- 
ing been mayor of his city for two years, 
a member of its board of aldermen one year, 
and in the old days he served for two years 
as a member of the board of selectmen. 

Rep. Wallis chose to assume a working 
rather than a speaking part, and has played 
it as consistently as any member of the low- 
er branch. Only on two occasions has he 
risen to his feet, and in both instances he 
held the close attention of the members. He 
made an earnest plea for the Beverly po- 
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lice court bill, and presented figures to show 
the necessity of its establishment, but the 
matter of expense and the opposition of 
the members from Salem was too great an 
obstacle to be overcome; the bill will un- 
doubtedly be presented again next year, and 
the indications are that Rep. Wallis will be 
on hand to push it through. 

The bill to regulate the issue of injunctions 


did not meet the approval of Rep. Wallis, 
and he told the house that such tampering 


with~-the powers of the court would be a 
most unwise move. 

As a member of the committee on public 
lighting, he has been called upon to consider 
several matters of great importance both 
to the lighting companies and the consum- 
ers, particularly the bills to allow gas com- 
panies to issue capital stock to any amount 
approved by the board of gas and electric 
light commissioners, and the bill to extend 
the sliding scale system to all cities of the 
commonwealth, and in both of these mat- 
ters the house has sustained his judgment. 

Although there was a very strenuous con- 
test for the nomination last fall, it is an- 
ticipated that this year there will be no 
departure from the Beverly custom of giving 
each representative two terms, and Mr. 
Wallis will be returned to the lower branch 
without opposition. 


Thomas S. Walsh. 


Springfield has a way, probably more 
than any other city in the commonwealth, of 
selecting men to represent her on Beacon 
hill who soon forge to the front in influ- 
ence, and among the last session’s first- 
term men to join the long list was Rep. 


Thomas S. Walsh of the 8d Hampden dis- 
trict. 

Like all first term men, Rep. Walsh was 
handicapped by the speaker and by his 
colleagues, to whom he was only a proba- 
tioner in legislation. It was necessary that 
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he should win his spurs, to prove his worth, 
before they could be prevailed upon to ack- 
nowledge his right to enter within the 
charmed circle which carries influence and 
which really shapes the destiny of the com- 
monwealth. 

This he did before the first month of the 
session was over. No man was more popu- 
lar than he in the reading room, where 
friendships are formed and where a new 
member must ‘‘make good’ before he can 
hope to be anything but a spectator on the 
floor. Rep. Walsh soon attained his degree, 
and his popularity, assisted by the diligence 
he displayed in his committee work—he be- 
ing on water supply—and the soundness of 
his opinion on most matters helped place 
him in a commanding position to do effec- 
tive work. Few men really reach the goal 
he attained in their first year, and before 
the end of the session the wish was general 
among his: colleagues that he might be re- 
turned for another term at least. 

Representative Walsh was born in Hart- 
land, Conn., in 1859, and laid the ground- 
work of his education in the public schools 
of that place. He is a boiler-maker by trade, 
is a member of the Springfield board of 
trade and also of the New England Order 
of Protection. 


Fred P. Warner. 


All of the Roxbury wards almost without 
exception believe in sending men of legis- 
lative experience to the house. Ward 21 
always has one representative who has seen 
service. Rep. Fred P. Warner put in three 
busy years at city hall and then retired for 
a year to come to the house this year. Mak- 
ing no pretensions as an orator Rep. Warner 
can talk and well too when necessary. A 


staunch republican of the Ward 21 machine 


type he is not offensively partisan, but 
usually found voting with his party on 
measures where party lines are _ closely 


drawn. He served this year on the com- 
mittee on state house and another year 
will be in line for some of the big com- 
mittees. 

Rep. Warner was born in Plympton, N. S., 
and attended Digby academy. He has been 
for 16 years in the lumber business. He 
served in the common council in 1904-05-06. 
He is a member of the Dudley club, Cana- 
dian club of Boston and the Boston city 
club. 


Robert M. Washburn. 


Rep. Robert M. Washburn of Worcester, 
a new republican member of the delegation 
from that city, has achieved a_ reputation 
which popularly credits him with being one 
of the leaders of the house. He was 
given an appointment to the committee on 
railroads. Here he was promptly elected 
clerk and therefore has been one of the 
busiest men of the session, despite the fact 
that he only served on one committee. Of 
course, the all important matter before this 
committee was the merger legislation, but 
the fact should not be forgotten that this 
committee handled over fifty cases before 
the session was at an end. All of these were 
measures of considerable amount. All of 
the detail work fell to the new member from 
the Worcester district and he acquitted him- 
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self with great credit. All through the merg- 
er hearings he was the busiest man on the 
committee and when the matter got to the 
stage of drawing the bill-he was one of the 
sub-committee which performed this labor. 
It was an undertaking of no small amount _ 
and when it was completed, Mr. Washburn 
saw to it that the newspaper representatives 
were furnished with the correct copy of 
what the committee would report and at the 
moment the report was made. These cour- 


tesies on his part necessitated his working 
after the other members of the committee 
were congratulating themselves that their 
work was at an end, and they were pro- 
ceeding to enjoy themselves. 

Mr. Washburn was interested in all Wor- 
cester matters and spoke on several occa- 
sions, taking a prominent part in the dis- 
cussion which changed over a general Dill 
to allow city governments to grant permits 
for bridges across streets by a special bill 
applying to two structures in his own city. 
He took part in the debate of the merger 
legislation in the house and when he saw 
the ultimate result took it good naturedly 
for all that it meant defeat to the commit- 
tee of which he was such a prominent and 
hard working member. 

Mr. Washburn is a graduate of Harvard 
college and a lawyer by profession. He 
has served several years as a member of the 
republican city committee of Worcester and 
also as a member of the Worcester county 
republican club. His other social relations 
are limited to the Quinsigamond boat club 
and the Worcester club. 


William L. Waugh. 


Rep. William L. Waugh of Somerville 
came back to the house this year, fortified 


with the experiences of his first year and 
the acquaintances he had made. Mr. Waugh 
is one of the quietest members of the lower 
branch from the point of speech-making 
and the like, but is nevertheless one of the 
most diligent workers that Somerville or 
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any other district has ever elected. Speak- 
er Cole assigned him this year to the com- 
mittee on cities, which was one of the 
hardest worked bodies of the legislature. 
The most difficult problem before it was the 
bill presented by a committee of citizens 
from New Bedford asking that a _ state 
board of excise and police be appointed in 


-place of the board appointed by the city 


government. The hearings on this Dill 
were drawn out through several weeks, the 
committee finally deciding that it was not 
wise to punish the new city administration 
for the alleged offences of previous adminis- 
trations. Accordingly the committee gave 
the bill a next general court reference. Mr. 
Waugh figured prominently at the hearings 
on this bill, questioning both petitioners 
and remonstrants in an endeavor to learn 
the real situation in New Bedford. He also 
assisted his colleague from Somerville, Rep. 
Keene, in the fight for the construction 
of the boulevard link through Cambridge and 
Somerville, connecting the northern park 
He also argued 
for this measure before the ways and means 
committee. Rep. Waugh had the distinction 
of being host to the only man who was 
privileged to address the lower branch this 
year. His guest was Lieut. Gov. Duncan A. 
Frazier of Nova Scotia. Mr. Waugh was 
born at Waugh’s River, Colchester County, 
Nova Scotia,' and attended the public 
schools. He is a carpenter and builder by 
occupation. He is a member of several 
prominent organizations, notably the Ma- 
sons, Knights Templar, Odd Fellows, Red 
Men, New England Order of Protection, 
and Somerville Board of Trade, Intercolo- 
nial club of Boston, Republican club of Mas- 
sachusetts. He is also vice-president of 
the Somerville: associates, and a_ di- 
rector of the Winter Hill Co-operative 
bank, and treasurer and general manager of 
the Somerville Lumber Co. He is a repub- 
lican in politics. 


A. S. Parker Weeks. 


The “honest blacksmith of West Roxbury,’’ 
Rep. A. S. Parker Weeks, has after three 
years in the house come to’be regarded as 
one of the most indenendent republicans in 
that body. He showed that when in opposing 
the bill to prohibit Boston members alone 
from selling goods or doing work for the 
city, he declared that he intended to keep 
on shoeing city horses and he didn’t intend 
to resign either. Rep. Weeks has been a 
member of the committee on metropolitan 
affairs for three years, and this year he 
was primed with facts on municipal govern- 
ment when the Hibbard bills came up. He 
opposed the mayor’s consolidation bill and 
thought N. G. C. a-good place (for it. 
Weeks is very popular in Ward 23 and is 
said to have a perpetual lease of his office. 


He has talked of retiring, but his constitu- 
ents won’t listen to it. They like a repre- 
sentative who can get down close to the 
common people and that is Parker’s strong 
suit. 


William E. Weeks. 
Although he is still well under thirty years 
of age, Rep. William E. Weeks of Everett 
was boomed by jhis friends in the house for 


next year’s speakership. Mr. Weeks has one 
of the largest hands of personal followers 
on the Hill. He doesn’t want to be speaker, 
just yet anyway, and he isn’t anxious to run 
for the senate, just now. The principal rea- 
son for his popularity among the members 
of the house is that he’s one grand, good 
fellow. : Another reason is that added to 
his good fellowship he is blessed with an 
ability as a debater that in spite of his 
youth has made the oldest veterans in the 
house sit up and take notice. He is sought 
by members of both parties for support in 
debate. He enjoys debating better than 
anything else on earth, excepting probably 
the efforts of his associates to.make him a 
candidate for higher honors. Mr. Weeks is 
content to keep his seat on the floor of the 
house, to debate his own measures, and to 
lend a hand in debate to his friends. The 
fact that there is a multitude of them and 
that they all seek his support, keeps him 
pretty busy. His youth, by the way, is in 
years and looks only. For experience and 
for ability he can give cards and spades to 
many of the so-called political war-horses. 
Speaker Cole has recognized his ability sev- 
eral times by calling him to preside over the 
house. ,On these occasions he showed abili- 
ty as a presiding officer. He has served on 
the committees on roads and bridges, en- 
grossed bills and education and has been 
house chairman of the committees on legal 
affairs and street railways, and is a mem- 
ber of the commission on rules. He has also 
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served on recess committees. His home city 
of Everett recognizes his ability just as fully 
as do his associates on Beacon hill for they 
have sent him as their representative for 
four successive years. 

Rep. Weeks is going higner. 

Mr. Weeks is the author of the ‘“‘Veterans 
Exemption act,’ an ‘act to permit boards 
of aldermen and selectmen to license the 
construction and location of bill boards,’’ the 
peaceful picketing bill and the bill to pro- 
vide for a court house in the city of Everett. 


Joseph O. Wellington. 


It is with many feelings of regret that the 
members of the house have learned that 
Rep. Joseph O. Wellington of Belmont is not 
going to return to the legislature next year. 
His district includes Belmont and Watertown 
and an agreement between the two towns 
provides that the representation shall be 
exchanged every two years. Mr. Wellington 
is one of the best known men on Beacon 
hill. Whenever a question on milk, gypsy 
moths or other matters in which farmers 
are interested was being considered by the 
house, the members turned instinctively to 
him for information. He was ever ready 
to hely where he could. He has been a mem- 
ber of the committee on agriculture for two 
years and was instrumental in placing on 
the statute books many measures which that 
body recommended. Rep. Wellington is one 
of those quiet, diligent workers who always 
accomplish what they seek. He is slow to 
mingle in a debate unless asked for infor- 
mation. Of information he has a fund and 
his opinions on various topics, particularly 
those relating to agricultural questions, have 
influenced many pieces of legislation this 
year. Rep. Wellington is a market gardener 
in private life. He therefore understands 


thoroughly the trials and hardships which 
farmers have to endure. 

He was born in Cambridge, June 22, 1850, 
and educated in the public schools. Prior 
to coming to the legislature, his townsmen 
in Belmont honored him with five consecu- 
tive elections as a selectman. He is a re- 
publican in politics. He is a member of the 
Boston Market Gardeners’ association and 
the Belmont club. Beacon hill hones to see 
more of Mr. Wellington at some future time. 


He is admirably fitted for any office to which 
his constituents may choose to elect him. 


Norman H. White. 


The anti-merger cause had several cham- 
pions, though there was only one real leader. 
He was Rep. Norman H. White of Brook- 
line. He argued the matter with practically 
every member of the two branches. He ap- 
peared at every hearing before the commit- 
tee on railroads.’ His efforts in the battle 
were not confined entirely to the state house. 
Almost every night he appeared in various 
sections of the state, debating the merger 
question with officials and lawyers of tne 
N. Y., N. H.‘and H. railroad and procuring 
names for the anti-merger league. On the 
floor in the final days of the session he de- 
bated for hours against a section of the 
bill reported by the committee which he de- 
clared condoned a violation of law on the 
part of the railroad. The fight jas Mr. 


White’s fight from start to finish. Whatever 
the anti-mergerites have accomplished in 
this fight, the biggest share of the honors 
belongs to him. Aside from his battle against 
the merger he found time to champion a 
movement to give the commission on indus- 
trial education a longer lease of life. The 
labor men agreed with him in his argument 
against appropriating money from the state 
treasury for the Cohen-Driscoll fund. The 
fund had already received a _ substantial 
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check from Mr. White and the labor leaders 
knew of his efforts in persuading others to 
do the same. He opposed the bill allowing 
members of the legislature to increase their 
own salaries and supported the bill for in- 
creased salaries for judges. He was instru- 
mental in defeating the optometry bill and 
was interested in the measure to give exam- 
inations and state licenses to trained nurses 
and the one regulating automobiles. 

Mr. White has just completed his second 
term from the 2d Norfolk district. He was 
born at Montclair, N. J., December 25, 1871. 
Attended the public schools, University of 
New York and Harvard college. He is 
treasurer of the Boston Book Binding com- 
pany, vice-president of the Brookline repub- 
lican club and a director in the Brookline 
National bank, the Clinton Mills of Norwich, 
Conn., and the Winthrop Mills of Winthrop, 
Me. In the house he has served on the 
committees on metropolitan affairs and ways 
and means. In politics he is a republican. 


Edaar H. Whitney. 


Calm, dispassionate, yet gifted with pow- 
ers in debate which have made him one of 
the most influential members of the legisla- 
ture, Rep. Edgar H. Whitney of Winthrop 
is certainly able to review with pride his 
first year’s service in the house. He was 
one of the few first year members who were 
not afraid to jump at once into the legisla- 
tive furor and wage their own fights de- 
spite the old watchword that it is better for 
new legislators to learn the game on Beacon 
hill thoroughly by observation before ai- 
temyting to play it actively. Rep. Whitney’s 


horse town of 
interested this 


Winthron 
year in 
priation for harbor dredging. That was all 
that was needed for Mr, Whitney to jump at 


was particulary 
Obiaining an apprd- 


once into the fray 
2) propriation. 


with a netition for the 
Despite the prevailing cry of 
“hard times,” he succeeded in getting this 
bill through the eommittee on Ways and 
means and in persuading the house and sen- 
ate to pass a $5000 appropriation for the 
work. He was also interested in the bill for 
constructing a boulevard link between Win- 
throp and Revere. This would complete a 
direct houlevard to the North Shore. The 
bill, however, fell in the general slaughter 
which met the several boulevard bills. If 
the bill had been reported separately by a 
committee on metronolitan affairs, as Mr. 
Whitney sought to have done, it would un- 
doubtedly have passed. He also took a deep 
interest in the Malley bill which aimed tore- 
peal the police listing law. He Supported 
the 54-hour bill and various other labor 
measures and was always recorded in favor 
of the bills to help the old soldier, The bill 
providing for a break water embankment at 
Winthrop also occupied much of his time 
during the year. 

Mr. Whitney was born at Dublin, N. H. 
and attended both public and private schools. 
He is a merchant. In politics he is allied 
with the republican party. He is a 32d de- 
gree Mason, Odd Fellow, Royal Arcanum, 
ae is commodore of the Winthrop Yacht 
club, 


William B. Willcutt. 


In a house which boasts of Grand Army 
and Spanish war veterans as well as veter- 
ans of the campaigns of Hingham, Manassas 
and Westfield, South Framingham and Chel- 
sea, it is something to hold the title of 
ranking officer. That proud distinction be- 
longs to Rep. William B. Willeutt of Ward 
24, who is a colonel retired and as there is 


no one nearer to him than captain his mili- 
tary laurels have been perfectly safe. Col. 
Willeutt saw real service at city hall when 
he commanded that battalion of sterling 
patriots known as the Guiney Guards, B. 
V. B., who fought in the good old Fitzger- 
ald days for equal rights. Col. Willeutt 
took in the New  York-Philadelphia-Balti- 
more-Washington market campaign of May, 
1908, and_then asked to be retired, which 
request was granted. Rep. Willcut was 
absent during all the early part of the ses- 
sion owing to a severe illness and got back 
just as the committee on cities were wrest- 
ling with the New Bedford police bill. He 
dissented from the report sending the bill 
to the next general -court. 

Rep. Willeutt was born in Boston, Dec. 
14, 1874. For several years he has been in 
the iron business. He was a member of 
the common council in 1905-06-07. He be- 
longs to the republican club of Massachu- 
setts, Ward 24 renublican club, Young Men’s 
republican club, West Side republican club, 
Mattapan road club, Ashmont. club, Shaw- 
mut club, Dorchester Yacht club and the 
New England Iron league. 


Isaac E. Willetts. 
When the city of Fall River sent Isaac BE. 


f 


Willets back to the legislature this year it 
knew what it was doing. He is one of the 
most ardent champions of the working man 
and his interests that the state house has 
ever known, Jf there is one class of men 


that the Fall River representative has no 
use for, it is the anti-labor shouters. Rep. 
Willets served in the 1905 and 1906 sessions. 
Speaker Cole, remembering his ability, ap- 
pointed him on the committee on cities this 
year. This body had before it several meas- 
ures which seriously affected the city of Fall 
River. He figured prominently on the spe- 
cial bill to protect the water interests of. 
Fall River and also on the bill for an appro- 
priation of $75,000 for contagious hospitals 
and the bill to change the date of the city 
election to one week earlier than at pres- 
ent. He was one of the leaders in the fight 
to allow pensions to policemen who are vet- 
erans of the Civil war. He petitioned for 4 
new $100,000 police court building and suc- 
ceeded in putting the measure through the. 
legislature. He worked hard for the 54-hour 
bill, the peaceful picketing bill and for count- 
less other labor measures. He was also in- 
terested inthe bill to place district engineers 
and chiefs of fire departments on a civil ser- 
vice rating. He strenuously opposed the 
bill to build a new bridge 300 feet north of 
the present structure in Fall River. 

Rep. Willetts was born in Boston, Novem- 
ber 8, 1879, and attended the public schools. 
He is a republican in politics. In social life 
he is affiliated with the Knights of Pythias. 


Waterman L. Williams. 


Another first-year member who has more 
than made good is Waterman L. Williams 
of Holden, who came to the house with no 
previous legislative experience, yet early 
jumped into the limelight and showed such 
ability as a debater that he has been placed 
in charge of several of the most important 
reports of the committee on taxation. Mr. 


Williams was elected clerk of his commit- 
tee at its first session, and has displayed 
a keen interest in its work at all times. 
What was perhaps his best fight of the 
year was that for the adoption of an amend- 
ment to the constitution to permit the im- 
position of the three-mill tax, which the Su- 
preme Court decided could not be enacted 
without such an amendment. 

One of the bills in which his constitu- 
ents were greatly interested was that to 
allow certain inhabitants of Holden to se- 
cure from the Commonwealth compensa- 
tion for damages caused by the construction 
of the Metropolitan water system. Not 
daunted by the defeats of his predecessors, 
Mr. Williams attempted to secure a fav- 
orable report from the committee on metro- 
politan affairs, and failing in this, endeav- 
ored to impress the justice of his claim upon 
the members of the house. Although it 
was defeated, Mr. Williarns had the satis- 
faction of losing by a smaller margin than 
any of his recent predecessors. 

He also took a leading part in the de- 
bate on the bill to allow the state board of 
health and the dairy bureau sitting joint- 
ly to make regulations for the handling of 
milk. He was opposed to the bill, and suc- 
ceeded in bringing about its defeat with 
the aid of other western members. : 

Mr. Williams is a graduate of Amhers 
College and of the Harvard Law school, 


Herbert Wing. 


The town of Dartmouth sent down to the 
legislature as its representative in the lower 
branch this year Herbert Wing. Beacon hill 
had already heard of Mr. Wing before he 
became a legislator, for his townsfolk had 
honored him several times with elections to 
public office. He had been a member of the 
republican committee of the townfor 12 years 
and its chairman for four years. He had al- 
so been a selectman, and an overseer of 
the poor. He was on the board of health for 
six years, being chairman for four years. 
He was not an ingenue in politics therefore, 
when he became a member of the house of 
1908. He was assigned by Speaker Cole to 
the committee on fisheries and game, and 
the committee on drainage, two bodies 
whose members are chosen because of their 
familiarity with the matters which come 
before them. They are two of the hardest 
worked committees of the legislature. Rep. 
Wing was a valuable member of both com- 
mittees. He was particularly interested in 
the Buzzard’s bay tran bill, which repealed 
the closed law on fish trapping in that sec- 
tion. He also figured prominently in the 
deliberations on the svring shooting bill. 

Rep. Wing was born in South Dartmouth, 
Sept. 14, 1864. He attended the public schools 


and the Bryant and Stratton business school 
in Providence. He casnducted a general store 
for a while and later went to Illinois and 
Minnesota, where he was in the real estate 
and insurance business. Since 1893 he has 
lived in Dartmouth. He is a farmer and al- 
so has a probate court practice. He is a 
member of the Masons, R. A. C., Knights 
Templar, Shriners, Council R. and.S. M., and 
is also president of the South Bristol Farm- 
ers’ club. 


Russell B. Worster. 


The town of Weymouth rewarded Rep. 
Russell B. Worster for his first year’s 
work in the lower branch of the legisla- 
ture by sending him back again this year for 
a second term. He was appointed by Speak- 
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er Cole to the house chairmanship of the 
committee on fisheries and game, a distinct 
honor for a second year member. His home 
district was especiajly interested. in the 
resolve for an appropriation of $2500 for 
dredging the upper end of Fore river. Mr. 
Worster took care of his constituents’ in- 
terests on this measure and on countless 
other matters which concerned them. The 
hunters’ license bill was one of the most 
important measures which his committee on 
fisheries and game considered had before 
it this year. He succeeded in getting this 
bill through both the house and senate and 
signed by Act. Gov. Draper. On the merger 


bill, which was undoubtedly the most 
weighty. question considered by the legis- 
lature this year, Rep. Worster was one 


of the quiet workers who accomplished even 
more in the matter of votegetting than did 
the speakers on the floor of either branch. 
He is an ardent anti-mergerite, believing 
that the consolidation of the Boston and 
Maine with the New Haven system will not 
be advantageous for factories of which 
there are several in his district. He was 
recorded in favor of the amendments of- 
fered to the railroad control bill by Reps. 
White and Brown and against the bill re- 
ported by the committee on railroads. His 
was the winning side on each occasion. He 
also voted-for the 54-hour bill and for the 
various labor measures which were intro- 
duced this year. He opposed the bill to 
place chiefs and engineers of fire depart- 
ments on a civil service rating, also th: 
bill to give greater powers to the state 
board of agriculture. 

Mr. Worster was 


born in Weymouth, 


June- 30, 1872, and attended the public 
schools. He was in the grocery and provi- 
sion business for fourteen years and now 
deals in real estate and insurance. He was 


a member of his town committee for ten 


years. He is a member of the Knights of 
Pythias, Masons, Knights Templar, Wey- 
mouth Firemen’s Relief association and 


Weymouth fire department. 
a republican. 


In polities he is 


NEW BEDFORD’S MAYOR. 


Hon. William J. Bullock Has Proved Himself Successiu: Chief Magistrate 
—Trained by Many Years’ Experience in the House and Senate 
—Will Unquestionably Be Continued in Office. 


Mayor William J. Bullock of New Bedford 
had a chance during the last session of the 
legislature to try out the full depth and 
strength of his personal popularity with the 
members of the legislature, as well as with 
the citizens of his own municipality. 

As the result of the fight which certain 
over-zealous clerical gentlemen made for 
the establishment of a state board of police 
in the city of New Bedford Mayor Bullock, 
as chief executive of that city, was placed 
in the. very centre of the spot-light. It 
must have been gratifying to every man 
who had supported him in the long years of 
his political life to observe that even those 
enthusiastic weformers who so freely smirched 


the fame of their own city, were unable to 
point out a blemish in the administration of 
the present mayor, but were compelled re- 
peatedly to acknowledge that he had been 
above criticism. 

When Mr. Bullock first came to the house 
in 1898 he made no pretence of oratorical 
ability. His prominence as a pharmacist 
and as a former president of the state phar- 
maceutical association gave him a place as 
a member of the committee on public health. 
The intimate knowledge which he showed 
in matters of municipal legislation resulted 
later in his appointment to the important 
com:nittee on cities. 

In the six years which he 


served in the 
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lower branch Mr. Bullock built up an envi- 
able reputation for thorough, painstaking 
and business-like methods, with the result 
that he was recognized as one of the strong- 
est members of the house. In addition to 
the committees spoken of he had other 
important assignments to the committees on 
congressional redistricting, drainage and 
pay-roll. 

With the possible exception that he was 
recognized as one of the authorities on legis- 
lation affecting the municipalities of the 
commonwealth, Mr. Bullock had no specialty 
while a member of the general court. He 
conceived it to be the duty of every legis- 
lator to become familiar with the smallest 
detail of every measure upon which he 
passed judgment. As a result his days and 
nights were very busy ones, but few members 
had so close a grasp as he upon every phase 
of general legislation and none depended 
more upon his own careful judgment. 

The success or failure of a legislative com- 
mittee as a whole depends very largely upon 
the harmony of its membership. As a sen- 
ator Mr. Bullock presided over the two im- 
portant committees on cities and public 
health. During his administration very few 
dissenting reports were filed by either com- 
mittee and the legislation recommended was 
invariably successful. Perhaps the greatest 
tribute to the careful thought given by the 
New Bedford legislator to measures upon 
which he left his impress lies in the fact 
that it has stood the test of time in every 
case and there have been no demands for 
its repeal by subsequent legislatures. 

While Mr. Bullock has never made any 
claim to oratorical ability, his long years of 
service have given him poise, self possession 
and a fluency of language in expressing his 
thoughts. His speeches have always been 
straightforward, to the point and, most im- 
portant of all, effective. The most striking 
example of this was when he stood up, as 
mayor of New Bedford, before his old com- 
mittee on cities to refute the charges made 
by the aforementioned clerical gentlemen. 
These advocates of state supervision had 
taken three weeks to present their argu- 
ments. Mayor Bullock addressed the ecom- 
mittee in a speech which lasted some four 
hours. At its finish there was no doubt in 
the minds of anyone present as to the result; 
every argument had been met with a pre- 
sentation of the real facts and conditions, 
and the members were fully impressed with 
the fact that these same facts and condi- 
tions would not warrant state interfer- 
ence in the control of the municipality. 

Mayor Bullock has been as successful as 
chief executive of his city as he was as a 
legislator and there is every reason to. be- 
lieve that he will continue to serve his city 
for some years to come. 

He was born in Fall River, Jan. 31, 1864, 
and educated in the public schools. Before 
coming to the legislature he served one 
term as a member of the New Bedford city 
council. He is a member of the Knights of 
Pythias, Elks, Foresters and Red Men, 


COUNTY. 


As for Seavey’s Outfit. 

It is believed that the finance commission 
will report next week upon the county sher- 
iff and jailer. That ought to be an interest- 
ing report. Having found something to crit- 
icise in the departments of county officials 
who have made good and made improvements 
in every way, the finance commission ought to 
revel in what it should have found in Sea- 
vey’s departments. He is the official who 


went bellowing through Suffolk, last year, 
“Keep politics out of the courts,’’ when 
there has never been a day since he was 


chosen that he would have been permitted to 
serve had it not been for a fine system of 
bi-partisan politics. 

His departments are costly, and in part 
incompetent. His employes are placed in 
their positions for political purposes and po- 
litical purposes only. While employes of 
other departments are told to keep out of 
polities, his employes continue to have them- 
selves elected as political delegates and poli- 
tical committee members, solely that they 
may help to keep him in an office which he 
fills only, as far as averdupois is concerned. 
He has a grip on a few cheap politicians of 
both parties, and when he pinches them at 
election time they respond to the grip. If 
the finance commission does its duty by 
Sheriff Seavey, it will present a report that 
ought to be worth reading. It is not ascer- 
tainable at this time whether the commis- 
sion has investigated the cost of repairs 
and improvements at Charles street jail. 
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CANDIDATES FOR PUBLIC OFFICE. 


Following is a list of avowed aspirants 
and others mentioned as candidates for of- 
fice in Massachusetts. Present incumbents 
seeking re-election are starred. ; 


FEDERAL 


Legislative 
HOUSE. 


ist District. 

Rep.—*George P. Lawrence, North Adams. 
2nd_ District. 

Rep.—*Frrederick H. Gillett, 
Wm. H. Feiker, Northampton. 
3d District. 

Rep.—*Charles G. Washburn, Worcester. 
4th District. 

Dem.—John J. Mitchell, Marlboro. 

Rep.—*Charles Q. Tirrell, Natick. 
5th District. 

Rep.—* Butler Ames, 
6th District. 

Dem:—Charles A. Russell, Gloucester. 

Rep.—*Augustus P. Gardner, Hamilton. 
7th District. 

Dem.—M. L. Sullivan, Salem; Edward B. 
O’Brien, Marblehead. 

Rep.—*Ernest W. Roberts, 
8th District. 

Rep.—*Samuel W. McCall, Winchester. 
9th District. - 

Dem.—*John A. Keliher, Joseph A. Conry, 
George F. Monahan, Boston. 

Rep.—John A. Campbell, James W. H. My- 
rick, Boston. 
10th District. 

Dem.—*Joseph F. °©’Connell, Frank J. 
Linehan, Jerome HE. McMullin, Boston. 

Rep.—Charles H. S. Robinson, J. Mitch- 
ell Galvin, Boston. 
11th District. 

Dem.—*Andrew J. Feters, Boston. 

Rep.—Daniel W. Lane, Charles H. Seales, 
Boston. 
12th District. 

Dem.—David W. Murray, Hyde Park. 

Rep.—*John W. Weeks, Newton. 
13th District. 


Springfield; 


Lowell. 


Chelsea. 


Rep.—* William S. Greene, Fall River. 
14th District. 
Rep.—*William CC. Lovering, Taunton; 


Frank G. Wheatley, Abington. 


Executive 
PRESIDENT. 


Deim.—-Williain J. Bryan, Nebraska. 

Independence Party.—Thomas L. Hisgen, 
Massachusetts. 

Peoples Party.—Thomas HE. Watson, Geor- 
gia. 

Pro.—_Eugene W. Chafin, Illinois. 

Rep.—William H. Taft, Ohio. 

Soc.—Hugene V. Debs, Illinois. 

Soc. Lab.—Martin R. Preston, Nevada. 


VICE-PRESIDENT. 


Dem.—John W. Kern, Indiana. 

Independence Party.—John MT. 
Georgia. 

Peoples Party.—Samuel Williams, Indiana 

Pro.—Aaron S. Watkins, Ohio. 

Rep.—James S. Sherman, New York. 

Soc.—Benjamin Hanford, New York. 

Soc. Lab.—Donald Munroe, Virginia. 


Graves, 


STATE 


Levislatlve 
SENATE. 


Berkshire. 
Dem.—Thomas F. Cassidy, Adams. 
Rep.—Chester EH. Gleason, Henry R. Peir- 
son, William Turtle, Pittsfield. 
Berkshire-Hampshire-Hampden. 
Rep.—*Allen T. Treadway, Stockbridge. 
st Bristol. 
Rep.—William M. Dean, Taunton; William 
L. Robinson, Mansfield. 
2d Bristol. 
Dem.—Thomas F. Higgins, Fall River. 
Rep.—*Joseph Turner, Fall River. 
3d Bristol. 
Rep.—*Nathaniel P. Sowle, 
New Bedford. 
Cape. 
Rep.—*Eben 8S. S. Keith, Bourne. 


Samuel Ross, 


1st Essex. 

Dem.—Michael F. Phelan, Lynn. 

Rep.—* William R. Salter, George H. New- 
hall, Lynn; Charles Cabot Johnson, Nahant. 
2d Essex. 

Rep.—Clifford E. Bray, 
3d Essex. : 

Dem.—Arthur Withington, Newburyport. 

‘“Rep.—*James F. Shaw, Manchester. 
4th Essex. 

Rep.—*Harry FP. Morse, Haverhill; C. H. 
Goulding, Peabody; Samuel L. Porter, Ames- 
bury. 
5th Essex. 

Dem.—*Dennis H. Halley, 


Beverly. 


Lawrence. 


Rep.—Emil J. Muehlig, Lawrence; George - 


Bunting, Methuen. 
Franklin-Hampshire- 

Rep.—Charles E. Ward, Buckland; Henry 
S. Ames, Orange; Dennis BH. Farley, Erving. 
Ist Hampden. 

Dem.—William P. Hayes, Springfield. 

Rep.—*Francke W. Dickinson, Springfield. 
2d Hampden. 

Dem,—* Daniel 
Lynch, Holyoke. 

Rep.—Frederick Childs, Holyoke. 

Ist Middlesex. 

Dem.—Martin TT. Hall, Natick. 

Rep.—Herbert W. Damon, Samuel O. Sta- 
ples, Charles J. McPherson, Harry N. Winch; 
Framingham; Wilbur A. Wood, Hopkinton; 
Aaron C, Dowse, Sherborn; Charles J. Flagg, 
Holliston. : 

Wilbur A. Wood, Hopkintcn; Aaron C, 
Dowse, Sherborn; Charles J. Flagg, Holliston. 
2d Middlesex. 

Dem.—Frederick S. Deitrick, Cambridge. 

Rep.—* Thorndike Spalding, Cambridge. 
3d Middlesex. 

Rep.—*Elmer A. Stevens, Somerville. 
4th Middlesex. z 

Rep.—Charles' L. Davenport, Malden; Wil- 
mot R. Evans, Jr., Everett. 
5th Middlesex. 

Dem.—Martin Carney, Waltham. 

Rep.—John L. Harvey, Waltham. 
6th Middlesex. 

Dem.—Whitfield L. Tuck, Winchester. 

Rep.—*Herbert S. Riley, Woburn; Lewis 
H. Lovering, Barker B. Howard, Medford; 
James A. Jones, Stoneham. 
7th Middlesex. 

Rep.—*James W. Grimes, Reading, Frank 
P. Bennett, Jr., Saugus. 
8th Middlesex. 

Rep.—*Joseph H. Hibbard, Lowell. 
ist Norfolk. ‘ 

Rep.—*Charles F. Jenney, . Hyde 
Hugene C. Hultman, Quincy. 
2d Norfolk. : 

Rep.—Joseph H. Soliday, 
1st Plymouth. 

Rep.—Fred M. Hersey, Hingham; Melvin 
S. Nash, Lot Phillips, Hanover; HE. Alden 
Dyer, Whitman; Ernest L. Bonney, Scituate. 
2d Plymouth. \ 

Rep.—William A. Andrews, Middleboro; 
Roland M. Keith, George A. Turner, Bridge- 
water. 
1st Suffolk. : 

Dem.—Peter Maguire, Boston. 

Rep.—Lewis Burnham, Lewis B. McKie, 
Boston. 
2d Suffolk. 

Dem.—Richard §S. Teeling, 
liam J. Donovan, Cambridge. 

Rep.—Henry A. H. Gifford, Boston. 
3d Suffolk. 

Dem.—*Hdward W. Dixon, John Quinn, Jr., 
Boston. 

Rep.—Eben S. Johnson, Boston. 
4th Suffolk. 

Dem.—James H. Doyle, Boston. 

Rep.—Thomas Grieve, Charles H. Clark, 
Boston. 
5th Suffolk. 

Dem.—Harry A. Frothingham, Boston. 

Rep.—*Charles D. B. Fisk, Boston. 


6th Suffolk. 

Dem.—Patrick H. O’Connor, William P. 
Higgins, John J. Driscoll, Arthur J. Gardner, 
Michael J. Lydon, William E. Hickey, Bos- 
ton. - 

Rep.—Joseph W. Cullen. 


7th Suffolk. 

Dem.—*John J. Butler, Timothy F. Mur- 
phy, Boston. 

Rep.—Israel Moshowitz, Boston. 
8th Suffolk. 

Dem.—Robert P. Clarkson, Martin P. F. 
Curley, John J. Cummings, Boston. 

Rep.—W. Prentiss Parker, William. Loring, 
Boston. 


D. Mahoney, Thomas J. 


Park; 


Dedham. 


Boston; Wil- 


9th Suffolk. 
Dem.—Michael J. Murray, Boston. 
Rep.—*Gideon B. Abbott, Edward J. Brom- 
berg, Boston. 
1st Worcester. 
Dem.—Hugh O’Rourke, Worcester. 
Rep.—*EHlmer C. FPotter,. Charles H. Hast- 
ings, Worcester. 
2d Worcester. 
Dem.—Edward H. O’Brien, Worcester. 
Rep.—*Edward A. Cowee, Worcester. 
3d Worcester. 
Rep.—Levi H. Greenwood, Gardner. 
4th Worcester. 
Rep.—George F. Birch, Milford, Appleton 
P. Williams, Upton. 
Worcester-Hampden. 
Rep.—* Arthur D. Norcross, Monson. 


HOUSE. 


1st Barnstable. 

Dem.—John W. Dalton, Sandwich. 

Rep.—*Thomas Pattison, Charles L. Gif- 
ford, Barnstable; Isaac Small, Arthur Baker, 
Bourne. 
2d Barnstable. 

Rep.—David D. Kelley, 
sett, Yarmouth. 
3d Barnstable. 

Rep.—David Parker, 
ist Berkshire. 

Rep.—James Tracy Potter, North Adams; 
EK. W. Gleason, Clarksburg. 
2d Berkshire. 

Rep.—*Homer A. Hall, North Adams. 
4th Berkshire. 

Dem.—Francis P. Dougherty, Pittsfield. 

Rep.—*Frederick T. McClatchey, Pittsfield. 
5th Berkshire. 

Dem.—*James TT, Goggins, 
6th Berkshire. 

Rep.—*Herbert FP. Sanders, Pittsfield. 
7th Berkshire. 

Rep.—*Hdward McDonald, Lenox. 
8th Berkshire. 

Rep.—*John H, Clarey, Great Barrington. 
1st Bristol. 

Rep.—*Samuiel M. Holman, George M. Wor- 
rall, Attleboro; *Frank O. Coombs, North At- 
tleboro; William E. Payson, Norton, 
2d Bristol. 

Rep.—Minot J. Lincoln, Henry S. Wilbur, 
Edwin F, Leonard, Raynham. 
3d Bristol. ' 

Rep.—*Michael J. Kenney, W. A. Bellamy, 
John O’Brien, James Walsh, Taunton. 
4th Bristol. 

Rep.—Harry Holt, Albert Fuller, Taunton. 
5th Bristol. ‘ 

Rep.—lLevi Wetherbee, Taunton. 
6th Bristol. 

Rep.—*tHerhbert Wing, 
7th Bristol. 

Dem.—* Joseph C. Desmond, New Bedford. 

Rep.—Garre H. Geils, Jr., Lawrence Perry, 
Hiram Howarth, Charles Lewin, John Hobin, 
William Brown, New Bedford. 
8th Bristol. 

Rep.—*Andrew P. Doyle, William E. Smith, 
Edward R. Hathaway, John Hallowell, New 
Bedford. 
9th Bristol. 

Rep.—* William H. Cook, Fred Moore, Wil- 


Charles H. Bas- 


Brewster. 


Pittsfield. 


Dartmouth. 


_liam Booth, James Howard, Albert Hibbert, 


Bernard McCabe, Fall River. 
10th Bristol. 

Dem.—*Francis J. Fennelly, *Joseph A, 
Parks, Edward Harrington, John Shea, Fall 
River. 
11th Bristol. . 

Rep.—*Isaac E. Willetts, *David P. Keefe, 
John B. Barlow, Richard Meaghar, Wilfred 
Bovier, Jean B. Paradise, Israel Brayton, 
Fall River; David P. Shove, Somerset. 
1st Essex. 

Rep.—Willis Scott, Ralph Sargent, Mer- 
rimac. ‘ 
2d Essex. 

Rep.—* William H. Trudel, Daniel F. Clo- 
heey, Haverhill. 
3d Essex. 

Rep.—*Leslie K. Morse, Henry G. Wells, 
Bert Perry, Frank Goodwin, Haverhill. 
4th Essex. 

Rep.—*Arthur L. Nason, Haverhill. 
5th Essex. 

Rep.—*Geo. McLane, Jr., Lawrence; Edgar 
Holt, James H. Lyons, Methuen. 
6th Essex. 

Dem.—*William A. Kelleher, William Da- 
ley, Richard A. McKallagot, William A. Hes- 
ter, Lawrence. 
7th Essex. 

Rep.—*Geo. S. J. Hyde, Lawrence. 
8th Essex. 

Dem.—*William J. Graham, 
O’Brien, Lawrence. 

Rep.—Charlie Cate, Lawrence. 
9th Essex. 

Rep.-——Peter.D. Smith, Andover. 


Michael 8. 


~~ Te 


10th Essex. 

Rep.—wW. H. Hayes, Peter Holt, Ss.) D. 
Hinxman, A. F. King, Jr., T. P. Wills, Cal- 
vin Rea, North Andover. 
11th Essex. 

Dem.—*James B. Carbrey, Peabody. 
12th Essex. 

Rep.—* William E. Dorman, Lynn. 
13th Essex. 

Rep.—Arthur W. Barker, Arthur B. Breed, 
*John S. Cormack, *John H. McKenney, 
Lynn. 
14th Essex. 

Rep.—*Matthew McCann, Charles H. Rams- 
dell, Theodore Manchester, Lynn. 
15th Essex. 

Dem.—*Herbert M. Forristall, Saugus. 

Rep.—*Charles H. Mansfield, Frank E. 
Holt, Lynn; James A. Halliday, Saugus. 
16th Essex. 

Rep.—*Arthur S. Adams, Charles Robinson, 
Marblehead. 
17th Essex. 

Dem.—Charles J. Collins, William H. Col- 
bert, James F. Dean, Salem. 

Rep.—Charles E. Ebsen, John M. Wilson, 
William E. Heffernan, E. Howard Perley, 
Salem. 
18th Essex. 

Rep.—*Robert E. Pollock, Salem. 
19th Essex. 

Rep.—* William T. Jeffrey, Salem. 
20th Essex. 

Rep.—*Jos. A. Wallis, Beverly; A Preston 
Chase, Thomas Dougherty, John Carroll, 
Danvers. 
2ist Essex. 

Rep.—*Charles H. Barrett, Gloucester. 
22d Essex. 

Rep.—James E. Tolman, Gloucester. 
23d Essex. 

Rep.—Melvin Parsons, Charles Lally, Mel- 


vin Waskell, Thomas F. Bell, Gloucester; 
Ralph T. Parker, Rockport. 
24th Essex. 

Rep.—Horace E. Durgin, Clarence E. Kim- 
ball, Wenham. 
25th Essex. 


Rep.—*Clarence J. Fogg, Newburyport. 
26th Essex. 
Dem.—*Samuel F. Coffin, 
Rep.—Claude B. Tarbox, 
Newbury. 
1st Franklin. 
Dem.—*Charles F. Elmer, Conway. 
Rep.—Henry A. Smith, Colrain; G. Ww. 
Halligan, Shelburne Falls; J. G. Davenport, 
Rowe. 


2d Franklin. 

Rep.—Herbert C. Parsons, George F. Lamb, 
Hugh HE. Adams, Harry Richardson, Tas, (A: 
Cook, Greenfield. 


3d Franklin. 
Rep.—*Henry B. Barton, 
Hargis, Turners Falls. 


4th Franklin. 
Rep.—Frank S. French, Alton A. Upton, 
Orange. 
1st Hampden. 
Dem.—Perley V. Spofford, Monson. 
Rep.—*Ernest E. Hobson, Palmer. 
3d Hampden. F 
Rep.—*Thomas %. Walsh, Springfield. 
4th Hampden. 
Dem.—John I. 
Springfield. 
5th Hampden. 
Rep.—*Frank D. Kemp, 
som, G. W. Gordon, T. F. 
field. 
6th Hampden. 
Rep.—*Charles T. Holt, Springfield. 
7th Hampden. 
Rep.—*Frank G. Hodskins, Springfield. 
8th Hampden, 
Rep.—George W. Bray, John C. Barnes, 
Isaac De Gowin, Springfield. 
9th Hampden. 
Dem.—*Francis X. Quigley, Holyoke. 
10th Hampden. 
Dem.—Thomas Davies, Holyoke. 
Rep. William F. Wicks, L. W. Bliss, Sam - 
uel Butcher, Holyoke. 
11th Hampden. 
Rep.—*Jens J. Madsen, Holyoke. 
12th Hampden. 
Dem.—William Seth Bush, Philip C. Smith, 
Jr., Westfield. 
Rep.—Harry B. Putnam, Luther H. Beals, 
Herbert N. Kingsbury, Westfield. 
1st Hampshire. 
Dem.—A. J. Preece, Northampton. 
Independence League.—H. I. Clapp, North- 
ampton. : . 
Rep.—Thomas J. Hammond, Northampton. 
2d Hampshire. 
Rep.—John N. Lyman, Easthampton. 


8d Hainpshire. 
Rep.— *Frank A. Hosmer, Amherst. 


West Newbury. 
John L. Rolfe, 


Gill; John W. 


Shea, Michael J. Culley, 


Robert S. Fol- 
Dwight, Spring- 
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4th Hampshire. 

Rep.—George F. Bell, Granby; Waldo H. 
Pierce, Prescott. 
1st Middlesex. 

Dem.—*Edward J. Sennott, *William ‘A. 
Hogan, Manuel Andrews, John M. Cotter, 
Cambridge. 
2d Middlesex. 

Rep.—*Julius Meyers, Oscar A. Lundgren, 
Harry <A. Penniman, Henry J. Winslow, 
Winslow H. Dodge, John B. Smithers, Tho- 
mas T. Jones, Cambridge. 
2d Middlesex. 

Rep.—*Samuel D. Elmore, *Harry N. 
Stearns, George L. Dow, Russell D. Crane, 


Russell A. Wood, George Stephens, Cam- 
bridge. 
4th Middlesex. 

Rep.—* William F. Garcelon, ‘*EHlias_ B. 


Bishop, Howard P. Converse, Newton. 
5th Middlesex. 
Dem.—*Patrick J. Duane, Waltham. 
Rep.—*Frank L. Barnes, L. W. Powers, 
Waltham. 
6th Middlesex. 
Dem.—Michael F. McGrath, Natick. 
Rep.—Harry Ferguson, Natick. 
7th Middlesex. 
Rep.—*Frederick H. Hilton, Framingham. 
9th Middlesex. 
Dem.—*Charles F. McCarthy, 
10th Middlesex. 
Dem.—*Cornelius J. Lynch, Maynard. 
11th Middlesex. 
Rep.—BHlisha D. Stone, L. Kenneth Clark, 
Ayer. 
12th Middlesex. 
Rep.—George Wilder, Townsend. 
13th Middlesex. 
Rep.—*Alfred L. Cutting, Weston. 
14th Middlesex. 
Rep.—*HKdwin M. Kittredge, Lowell. 
15th Middlesex. 
Dem.—-*John F. Meehan, Frank McCarthy, 
Lowell. 
16th Middlesex. 


Marlboro. 


Dem.—*Martin F. Conley, Lowell. 
17th Middlesex. 
Dem.—*James E. O’Donnell, Lowell. 


18th Middlesex. 

Rep.—*Hamlet S. Greenwood, Lowell. 
19th Middlesex. 

Rep.—*J. B. Albert Johnson, Lowell. 
20th Middlesex. 

Rep.—*James W. Killam, Reading. 
22d Middlesex. 

Rep.—*Andrew J. Burnett, Melrose. 
23a Middlesex. 

Dem.—*Thomas P. Riley, Malden. 

Rep.—Alvin E. Bliss, Charles E. Dennett, 
William Neidler, Lynde Sullivan, Malden. 
24th Middlesex. 

Rep.—* William E. Weeks, *James Cham- 
bers, Everett. 
25th Middlesex. 

Rep.—*Sidney B. Keene, *Charles L. Un- 
derhill, William M. Armstrong, W. W. Ken- 
nard, Somerville. 
26th Middlesex, 

Rep.—*Charles V. Blanchard, *William L. 
Waugh, John F. Thompson, Ernest L. Tay- 
lor, Somerville. 
27th Middlesex. 

Rep.—*Lewis Parkhurst, Winchester. 
28th Middlesex. 

Rep.—*Charles H. Brown, Medford. 
29th Middlesex. 

Rep.—Edwin A. Bayley, Lexington. 
30th Middlesex. 

Dem.—Joseph P. Keefe, Watertown. 

Rep.—Arthur H. Whitney, Watertown. 
1st Nantucket. 

Rep.—William C. Dunham, Nantucket. 
1st Norfolk. 

Dem.—John E. Fisher, Dedham. 

Rep.—Edmund G. Pond, William G. Mose- 
ley, Needham: 
2d Norfolk. 

Rep.—*Joseph Walker, *Norman H. White, 
John A. Curtin, Brookline. 
3d Norfolk. 

Rep.—Charles G. Chick, Hyde Park. 
4th Norfolk. 

Rep.—*Edward B. Draper, Canton. 
5th Norfolk. 

Rep.—George W. Abele, Walter Piper, Wil- 
liam R. Thomas, Quincy. 
6th Norfolk. 

Dem.—*Rednor P. Coombs, Quincy. 

Rep.—Edward J. Sandberg, Walter S&S. 
Pinkham, Quincy. 
7th Norfolk. 

Rep.—*Russell B. Worcester, Weymouth. 
9th Norfolk. 

Dem.—William H. Toomey, Stoughton. 

Rep.—Henry Holbrook, Horace Britton, 
George F. Pratt, Stoughton. 
10th Norfolk. 

Dem.—Cornelius J. Hale, Walpole. 

Rep.—Julius Guild, Walpole. 
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11th Norfolk, 

Rep.—Charles S. Mann, W. W. Ollendorff, 
Medway. 
12th Norfolk. 

Rep.—*Frederick S. Lane, 
1st Plymouth. 

Dem.—*Alfred S. Burns, Plymouth. 

Rep.—Herbert Morrisey, Plymouth. 
3d Plymouth. ; 

Rep.—*Elmer L. Curtiss, Hingham. 
4th Plymouth. 

Dem.—Henry S. Healey, Rockland. 

Rep.—N. B. Foster, Fred O. Baker, Chas. 
S. Beal, Rockland. 
5th Plymouth, 

Dem.—*Wallace E. W. N. Arnold, Abing- 
ton. 
6th Plymouth. 

Rep.—Sidney Nelson, Lakeville. 
7th Plymouth. 

Dem.—George Fox Tucker, Middleboro. 

Rep.—George E. Doane, Alvin C. Howes, 
J. Herbert Cushing, Middleboro. 
8th Plymouth. , 

Rep.—George Logue, A. 8S. Lyon, H. E. 
Weston, Farnum Gillespie, Orvis Kenney, 
West Bridgewater. 
9th Plymouth. 

Dem.—*Edward Gilmore, 
10th Plymouth. 

Dem.—*Portus B. Hancock, 
Meade, Brockton. 
1ith Plymouth. 

Rep.—*George Swann, Brockton. 
1st Suffolk. 

Dem.—Henry S. Howard, James J. Mor- 
ris, Theodore L. Sorenson, Boston. 

Rep.—Benjamin Fred Bates, Hrnest W. 
Woodside, Boston. 
2d Suffolk. 

Dem.—James J. Collins, William G. Dono- 


Foxborough. 


Brockton. 


*Timothy J. 


van, Michael H. Fitzgerald, *Bernard F. 
Hanrahan, Boston. 
3d Suffolk. 
Dem.—*Joseph E. Donovan, *Jeremiah F. 
McCarthy, John J. McCormick, Boston. 
Rep.—_James lL. Hourihan, Geo. H. Rob- 
bins, Boston. 
4th Suffolk. 


Dem.—Patrick I.. Doyle, James A. Hatton, 
*John J. Hayes, William J. Jordan, *J. Frank 
O’Brien, Joseph M. Sullivan, Boston. 

Rep.—L. Roscoe McDonald, David W. 
Noyes, Charles E. Winston, Boston. 
5th Suffolk. 

Rep.—*Ignatius J. Carleton, Chelsea. 
6th Suffolk. 

Dem.—Michael J: Bonner, Frederick Laf- 

Dem.—Vincent Garro, *Thomas J. Grady. 
*Philip J. McGonagle, George HE. O’Brien, Jo- 
seph Santosuosso, William R. Scharton, Bos- 
ton. 

Rep.—Albert Hurwitz, Alexander G. Vac- 
earo, Boston. 
7th Suffoik. 

Dem.—*Bartholomew A. Brickley, John L. 
Donovan, Boston. 

Rep.—Thomas H. Mullen, Boston. 
8th Suffolk. 

Dem.—James F. Farley, Jr., *Martin M. 
Lomasney, *David Mancovitz, Hyman Wein- 
berg, Boston. 

Rep.—Thomas H. Roberts, George J. Ros- 
enthal, Boston. 


9th Suffolk. 
Dem.—*Timothy F. Callahan, John 5S, 
Driscoll, Joseph Leonard, *Daniel L. Sulli- 


van, Aaron Yaffe, Boston. 

Rep.—Daniel J. Ferguson, Joseph L. Gray, 
Boston. 
10th Suffolk. 

Dem.—Anthony A. Barrett, Boston. 

Rep. Weldon A. Duley, David T. Mon- 
tague, *Malcolm H. Nichols, Boston. 
1ith Suffolk. 


Dem.—William E. Brinnick, Charles H. 
Kaveney, Boston. 
Rep.—*Grafton D. Cushing, 


*Myron B48. 
Pierce,, Boston. : 
12th Suffolk. 

Dem.—Frederick A. Ewell, George T. Daly, 
Boston. 

Rep.—* William E. Chester, Freeman O; 
Emerson, *George HE. Lovett, John B. Mc- 
Gregor, Augustus D. McLennan, Arthur K. 
Peck, Butler R. Wilson, Boston. 
13th Suffolk. 

Dem.—*Thomas P. McDavitt, Edward T. J. 


Noonan, *James F. Powers, Boston. 
14th Suffolk. 

Dem.—*Thomas F. Coogan, William P. 
Hickey, Thomas F. O’Brien, John Troy, 


Robert J. Ware, Boston, 

Rep.—Marcellus Reeves, W. Dean Sanford, 
Boston. 
15th Suffolk. 

Dem.—Herbert F. Callahan, *Edward D. 
Collins, Francis L. Colpoys, Hugh Mealey, 
Jr., Michael J. Reidy, Boston. 
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Rep.—Dexter R. Neal, John Ruth, Boston. 
16th Suffolk. 

Dem.—John lL. Costello, Charles H. Dill- 
worth, James H. Kelly, John F.. McCarthy, 
*William H. O’Brien, Boston. 

Rep.—R. H. Barnes, George T. Coughlin, 
*Herbert S. Frost, Boston. 
17th Suffolk. 

Dem.—John F. Boyle, *James J. Conboy, 
Albert J. Connell, Francis L. Daly, Jere- 
miah J. Good, *Frederick M. J. Sheenan, 
Boston. 

Rep. Charles R. Fuller, 
gridge, Boston. 
18th Suffolk. 

Dem,—*Daniel J. Curley, Jr., Michael P. 
Daly, *Thomas J. Fay, Martin Milmore, John 
J. Waul, Boston. : 

Rep.—Charles Alexander, Joshua A. Craw- 


James H. Mu- 


ford, William D. Guilford, Charles A. Heintz, . 


James L. Jenkins, Boston. 
19th Suffolk. 

Dem.—*Florence J. Driscoll, James J. Kel- 
ley, Daniel J. McCarthy, William J. Mona- 
han, John E. Thomson, Boston. 
20th Suffolk. 

Dem.—Abraham Blumenthal, William J. 
Daly, John H. Keefe, Jr., Andrew R. Kelley, 
Boston. 

Rep.—William L. Chase, Jesse D. Crook, 
Luther C. Greenleaf, *Harry H. Ham, Jas. 
D. Henderson, *Charles Addison Malley, Bos- 
ton. 
21st Suffolk. 

Dem.—John H. O’Brien, Boston. 

Rep.—Philip L. McMahon, *John E. Rous- 
maniere, *Fred P. Warner, Boston. 


22d Suffolk. 

Dem.—Jeremiah J. Hourin, James P. Ma- 
guire, Boston. 

‘Rep.—Robert H. Costello, James A. Dixon, 
Jr., Charles E. Dow, *James H. Knight, 
William H. Morgan, Joseph H. Wentworth, 
Boston. 


23d Suffolk. 
Dem.—Jean P. Nickerson, Boston. 
Rep.—Earl E. Davidson, James Hayes, Jr., 
*J. Henry Leonard, Boston. 


24th Suffolk. 
Dem.—Joseph E. Fitzgerald, Henry BE. Ke- 
hoe, Timothy A. Kelliher, Boston. 
Rep.—Harrison H. Atwood, *Herbert W. 
Burr, Edward B. Callender, Henry S. Clark, 
*Samuel H. Mildram, *William B. Willcutt, 
Boston. 


25th Suffolk. 

Dem.—Thomas TT. J. Callahan, George H. 
McDermott, Francis B. McKinney, Francis 
A. MeLaughlin, Boston. 

Rep.—* Joseph Abbott, 
Boston. 
26th Suffolk. 

Rep.—* William M. Robinson, David White, 
William J. Williams, Horatio R. Delano, 
Jr., Revere; Clarence A. Warren, Chelsea. 
27th Suffolk. : 

Rep.—William J. Noonan, Norman E. Mc- 
Phail, Samuel A. Segee, Josiah B. Shurtleff, 
Jr., Revere; Clarence A. Warren, Chelsea. 
1st Worcester. 

Rep.—*James Oliver, Athol. 
2d Worcester. 

Rep.—* William F. Learned, Charles N. 
Edgell, George Holt, John Williams, Gard- 
ner; *Frank Barrell, Ashburnham. 
4th Worcester. 

Rep.—*Herbert T. Maynard, North Brook- 
field; Frank E. Prouty, Brookfield. 
5th Worcester. 

Dem.—*Alexis Boyer, Jr., Southbridge, 
7th Worcester. 

Rep.—*Louis E. Pattison, Webster. 
8th Worcester. 

Dem.—J. Frank Donahue, Grafton. 

Rep.—*Samuel. V. Crane, Blackstone. 
9th Worcester. ; 

Rep.—*S. Alden’ Eastman, Milford; Wil- 
marth A. Westcott, Hopedale. 
10th Worcester. 


*Lewis J. Hewitt, 


Rep.—*Joseph S, Gates, Westborough; 
Amos T. Saunders, Clinton. 
1ith Worcester. 

Dem.—*Frank H. Pope, Leominster. 


Rep.—Frank Farnsworth, Augustus L. 
Whiting, A. L. Clark, Leominster. 
12th Worcester. 

Rep.—*Benjamin A. Cook, Frank O. Hardy, 
Wylon G. Hayes, W. A. Garno, Fitchburg. 
13th Worcester. 

Rep.—*Daniel E. Denny, Worcester. 
14th Worcester. 

Rep.—*Alonzo F. Hoyle, John B. Holm- 
gren, Ludwig Johnson, Frederick R. Huri- 
burt, Worcester. 
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15th Worcester, 
Dem.—*Cornelius J. Carmody, Worcester. 


16th Worcester. 

Dem.—James H. Mellen, Michael E. Kel- 
ley, Francis M. Doherty, Worcester. 
17th Worcester. 

Dem.—*John H. Thompson, 
Skerrett, Worcester. 
18th Worcester. 

Rep.—*Oscar C. Hammarstrom, Worcester. 
19th Worcester. 

Rep.—Harrison J. Conant, Worcester. © 
20th Worcester. 

Rep:—*John H. Pickford, Julian F. Bige- 
low; Worcester. 
21st. Worcester. 

Rep.—*Henry E. Dean, Worcester. 
22d Worcester. 

Rep.—*Robert M. Washburn, 
Dustan, Worcester, 


Nicholas J. 


Dana W. 


Executive 


GOVERNOR. 


‘Dem.—James H. Vahey, Watertown; John 
T. Coughlin, John W. Cummings, Fall River. 


Independence Party.—Michael C. O’Neéil, 
Boston; Dennis J. Ring, Lowell. 

Rep.—Eben S. Draper, Hopedale. 

Soc.—James F. Carey, Haverhill. 

LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR. 

Dem,—John Golden, Fall River. 

Independence Party—Frank P. Sargent, 
West Springfield. 

Rep.—John N. Cole, Andover; Louis A. 


Frothingham, Boston; Robert Luce, Somer- 
ville. ‘ : 
Soc.-—John Hall, West Springfield. 
“SECRETARY OF. STATE. 
Rep.—* William M. Olin, Boston. 
Soc.—Squire E. Putney, Somerville. 
TREASURER. 
Rep.—*Arthur B. Chapin, Holyoke. 
Soc.—Charles E. Hitchcock, Ware. 
AUDITOR. 
Rep.—*Henry E. Turner, Malden. 
Soc.—George G. Hall, Boston. 


ATTORNEY-GENERAL. 
Rep.—*Dana Malone, Greenfield, 
Soec.—John McCarthy, Abington. 


COUNCILLORS, BY DISTRICTS. 


1. Rep.—*Charles O. Brightman, New 
Bedford. 
2. Rep.—*Albion F. Bemis; Brookline; 


Franklin L. Codman, Boston; Arthur P. Rus- 
sell, Quincy. 

3. Dem.—*Edward P. Barry, William F. 
Murray, Boston. 

4. Rep.—*Walter S. Glidden, Somerville. 

5. Rep.—-*Samuel Cole, Beverly. 

6. Rep.—*Seward W. Jones, Newton. 

7. Rep.—Edward F. Blodgett, Leominster; 
Oscar T. Brooks, Athol; J. Lovell Johnson, 
Fitchburg; Charles N. Prouty, Spencer. 

8. Rep.—*Franklin W. Russell, Pittsfield. 


MERCANTILE AFFAIRS. 
‘Continued from Page 495.) 


semblance to ‘strike legislation,’’ would pro- 
hibit telephone Gompanies from changing the 
number of a telephone without the consent 
of the subscriber, unless giving three months 
notice, in writing, under penalty of being 
compelled to give three months free ser- 
vice. Undoubtedly the changing of tele- 
phone numbers sometimes causes vexation, 
but it was shown at the hearing, and it 
stands to reason, that only such changes as 
are absolutely necessary for the development 
of the service are made. Few complainants 
appeared. There was no objection to the re- 
port of “leave to withdraw.’’ 


Bury Everything. 


Another bill that bore an even stronger re- 
semblance than the telephone number bill to 
the classification of ‘‘strike legislation’ was 
that which bore the euphonious and lengthy 
title of, ‘‘An act to secure greater public 
safety to the people and animals from the 
breaking and falling of overhead electric 
wires, poles, trolleys, and conductors of 
electricity on highways.’”’ 

This bill would make it the duty of the high- 
way commissioners after a hearing, and ‘‘if 
they find it consistent with the public safety 
and the proper operation of street railway, 
telegraph, telephone, electric lighting cor- 
porations and other corporations using over- 
head electric wires,’’ ‘‘to require the plac- 
ing of all such overhead wires,” etc., in con- 
duits before Jan. 1, 1912, in all cities and 


towns of over 25,000 inhabitants, and be- 
fore Jan 1, 1914, everywhere else. 

Needless to say this bill was given a prompt 
‘leave to withdraw” and no voice was raised 
in its behalf. : 

° 


To Increase Commissioner’s Authority. 


The bill to increase the authority now 
vested in the commissioner of wires of the 
city of Boston was a far-reaching measure, 
virtually taking from the Boston aldermen 
all power with reference to granting all or 
any poles and wire permits, and transfer- 
ring it to the wire commissioner. More- 
over, it contained a ‘‘joker’”’ giving the com- 
missioner power at any time to order re- 
moved or placed under grceund even the 
long distance wires in the underground dis- 
tricts, previously exempted. 

When the bill emerged from the commit- 
tee it contained simply this provision, which 
had real value: 

“Section 1. Section one of chapter two hun- 
dred and sixty-eight of the acts of eighteen 
hundred and ninety-eight is hereby amend- 
ed by adding to said section the following:— 
Any person, firm or corporation failing to 
notify the commissioner of wires of the in- 
stalling of wiring or apparatus for electric 
light, heat or power purposes as hereinbe- 
fore provided shall be subject to a fine of 
not less than ten nor more than fifty dollars 
for each offence.’’ 5 

It simply provided a penalty which by in- 
advertence, had been omitted from the origi- 
nal statute. 


Deception in Paint. 


A bill which afforded opportunity for fun- 
making by some legislators was that “To 
prevent deception in the sale of paint, tur- 
pentine, and linseed oil.’”’ That there was a 
wide opportunity for fraud in paint was 
news even to some legislators who had on 
occasion visited the theatre, and the issue 
was somewhat obscured by the claim that it 
was all a fight between rival paint manu- 
facturers. : 

However, common sense prevailed, and the 
bill was enacted, to go into effect Jan. 1, 
1909. So little attention has been paid to 
it that doubtless early action in the courts 
may cause surprise. 

The act provides: 

“Section 1. It shall be unlawful to sell, 
or offer or expose for sale, or to dispose of, 
or to have in possession with intent to sell 
or dispose of, any paint, turpentine or lin- 
seed oil which is labelled or marked in such 
manner as to deceive, or as to tend to de- 
ceive, any person as to its nature or composi- 
tion. 

“Section 2. The term paint as used in this 
act shall include white lead, oxide or zine 
and red lead, dry or in any kind of oil, and 
any compound intended for the same use, 
colors ground in oil, paste or semi-paste 
paint, and liquid or mixed paint ready for 
use. 

“Section 3. The having in possession, by 
any person, firm or corporation dealing in 
said articles, of any article or substance here- 
in designated and marked or labelled contrary 
to the provisions hereof shall be prima 
facie evidence that the same is kept by such 
person, firm or corporation in violation of 
the provisions hereof. 

“Section 4. Any violation of this act shall. 
for each offence be punished by a fine of not 
less than twenty-five and not more than one 
hundred dollars, or by imprisonment for 
not more than sixty days. | 


Other Matters. 


There was a long list of other matters 
before the committee:—the perennial bill 
aimed at the Essex company of Lawrence, 
to compel that mill to build a ‘“safeguard’’ 
across the dam, at Lawrence, and enter into 
the life-saving business; on operation of 
steam boilers, boiler rules, the sempiternal 
“filing and receiving time of telegrams” bi‘,, 
and the usual number of theatre bills, all of 
which died an early death. 

Several bilis relating to the operation of 
the cinematograph and moving picture me 
chines, were crystallized into legislation. 
which surrounds the operation of such dan- 
gerous forms of entertainment with strict 
safeguards. 

The committee, composed of Sen. Schuster 
(chairman); Salter, Fisk and Linehan and 
Reps. Katzmann (house chairman); Daven- 
port, McKie, Nickerson, Varnum, Hardy, 
Moore, Cormack, Davis, Arnold and Meehan, 
had a laborious year, and should be. given, 
much credit for the result of this work, . 
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STATE PRIMARIES IN BOSTON 


Opening of Papers Showed There Will Be Comparatively Little Interest— 
Republicans Have Few Ward Contests, Democrats Only Nine— 
Thirty.Two Councilmen Seek House Seats. 


The opening of nomination papers at both 
city headquarters on Wednesday afforded 
ample evidence that the state primaries in 
this city on the 21st inst. will be compara- 
tively quiet and without a great deal of in- 
terest. The republicans have only a few 
ward contests, and some of those are.hard- 
ly contests. In Ward 1 the fight for ward 
committee is to be a good one. Counc. Ed- 
ward R. C. Bagley is to head the anti- 
ward machine ticket, and Bagley is a good 
vote-getter. 

On the other hand the Campbell-Goodwin 
faction claim that they are stronger now 
than ever before and that they will have no 
difficulty in winning their fight. The in- 
troduction of a candidate against Hall for 
state committee was due to Bagley’s head- 
ing of the ward committee ticket against 
the other side. Bagley has manifested a 
good deal of interest in the Hall candidacy, 
and it is a move against Bagley rather than 
Hall. +The latter desires to succeed the 
present councillor from that district, and Mr. 
Bagley would be very much in evidence as 
manager should Hall be a candidate for 
Glidden’s place next year. 


Has Made a Bad Move. 

There are not a few politicians who think 
that Ald. Tom Giblin has made a mistake in 
trying to fight the ward leaders in Ward 1 
simply because he was not consulted in 
making up the slates. Tom would have 
all he could do to get elected to the city 
council next year, and the precipitation of 
a preliminary fight on his part against those 
who last year swallowed his candidacy and 
helped to elect him is not exactly good pol- 
itics. 

He has pledged his state committee ticket 
to Vahey, which will arouse only languid 
interest, and the politicians in his ward say 
that they will clean up the Giblin tickets 
with very little trouble. Having thrown 
down the gauntlet to the ward leaders, he 
is in a position now to look forward next 
time to a fight for the city council without 
aid from his ancient foemen. 


Some Fun in Charlestown. 

There will be fun on the democratic side 
in Charlestown. To say nothing of the 
councilorship- fight which is being waged by 
Messrs. Sullivan and Murray, both of that 
district, the contest for ward committees in 
Wards 3 and-5 will not be without interest. 
There is a new bond of affiliation between 
certain politicians in Wards 3 and 5. Former 
Sen. James J. Mellen was married this week 
to the sister of Daniel J. Kane, secretary 
of Boston lodge of Elks and one of the new 
leaders in Ward 5. Dan was formerly of 
the North end, where he fought Fitzgerald’s 
leadership at a time when the insurgents 
in the North End were aggressive if not al- 
ways tactful. He is still an opponent of 
Fitzgerald, is very close to “Larry” Sulli- 


van, and is believed to have direct wires 
to the office of James Donovan, president of 
the city committee. 

There were a lot of alleged candidates for 
the senate in the 2d district when the nom- 
ination papers were opened and read this 
week, but the list was so large as to make 
Sen. Teeling’s re-election look altogether 
easy. Former Sen. Monahan has filed his 
papers, and that made some talk, but he i's 
not as strong as he was once upon a time, 
and he has lost his power to stir the mul- 
titude. In Ward 3 David B. Shaw will try 
to return to the house, and says he would 
rather return than to go to the senate. In- 
deed, he was asked to file nomination pa- 
pers against Teeling and declined to do so. 
There is a fine line of entries for the house 
in both of the Charlestown districts, and the 
desire of young councilmen to go to Beacon 
hill is noticeable. 


The Fights in the Ninth. 


There is nothing peculiarly striking in 
Wards 6, 7 and 8 A large number of en- 
tries is apparent for the house fights in 
Ward 6, but the machine says that its men 
will run easily ahead. In Ward 7 John 
Quinn, Jr., the eminent barrister and friend 
of the common people, seeks a nomination 
for the house, as does also Counc. John L. 
Donovan, who has stopped tending bar 
while his fight is on, owing to the number 
of touchers who gathered in front of the 
mahogany. 

In the ninth ward, as ’Gene O’Connor 
would phrase it, there is a red hot 
fight for the house. Tim Callahan is out of 
favor with some of his former supporters 
there, and of late there have been efforts to 
bring him and James Donovan together. It 
is known that James H. Doyle, Donovan 
and Callahan lunched together not long ago, 
and the purpose of the meeting was to in- 
duce Donovan to slate Callahan for the 
house. 

John Sheehan, who is one of the house 
candidates in Ward 9, was formerly a firm 
supporter of Callahan, but lately they have 
fallen apart. Threats were made, it is 
said, that, if Donovan did not stand behind 
Callahan this year, Callahan would enter the 
fight for the senate against Doyle, but 
whether or not those threats were made, it 
is known that conditions in Ward 9 were 
such that an attempt to slate Callahan as 
the machine’s nominee for the house would 
have meant war. Statesman John S. Dris- 
coll, who was of the common council for 
two years, is one of the Ward 9 entries for 
the house, as is also Moses Penn, said to be 
a lineal descendant of William Penn, found- 
er of Pennsylvania and the Pennsylvania 
school of politics. 


It Is .Full of Candidates. 
South Boston is full of candidates for the 
house, but there is nothing unusual in that. 


It looked at one time as if Patrick Henry 
O’Connor would have to fight hard in order 
to get back to the senate, but thus far 
the indieations of such a fight are not in 
sight. One of the early rumors was that 
William Sarsfield McNary would contest 
with O’Connor, and after that several oth- 
er names were used, but when the papers 
were opened on Wednesday it was found 
that Counce. Joseph A. O’Bryan, the friend 
of the lamplighters, was the man selected 
to make O’Connor run for his money. 

Jerry McNamara, who told a reporter not 
long ago that control of a ward committee 
in these times was like ownership of di- 
seased beef, has been permitted to retain 
control of the Ward 13. committee without 
any fight from Linehan and his allies. In 
Ward 15 there is no fight against the ma- 
chine. In Ward 14, of course, there is the 
usual contest, with Judge Logan on one side 
and Joe Norton on the other. Ward 16 
would not be Ward 16 without its fights for 
everything in sight. Representative O’Brien 
has pledged his state convention delegation 
to Vahey. 

Ald. Curley must fight to retain control 
of his ward committee in Ward 17, but his 
friends insist that he will have no trouble in 
doing so. 

Ald. 'Timilty, will, it is believed, easily win 
continued control of Ward 18, as his oppon- 
ents are lacking, apparently, in the sinews 
of war, and hints of treachery are being 
heard. In Ward 19 there will be a fight, 
as usual, for control. The Red Devils are 
to have no contest in Ward 20. For some 
reason the opposition did not file its nomi- 
nation papers, after making considerable 
noise concerning it. Indeed, there are only 
nine contests for democratic ward control 
out of a possible twenty-five, which shows 
that few democrats think that there is any- 
thing nowadays in controlling ward com- 
mittees. Not in years have there been 
so few contests. 


Joe Lomasney Beats Kiley. 

Daniel J. Kiley desired very much to go 
to the senate from the district which con- 
sists of Wards 6, 7 and 8 in Boston and one 
ward in Cambridge. In fact, he was quite’ 
confident that he would be slated. Ward 6 
did not care much for the Kiley candidacy 
and said so. Some of the Ward 8 boys did 
not care much for the Kiley candidacy and 
said so. The matter was under’ con- 
sideration for a long time, and then the big 
leader of Ward 8 decided that it should be 
Joseph P. Lomasney rather than Kiley or 
anybody else. Kiley is disappointed, of 
course, and it is probable that the bond of 
union between him and Ward 8 will grad- 
ually grow less close. 

One of the original projects was to slate 
Andrew A. Badaracco for the city council, 
but it is doubtful if that will be carried 
out. Ward 6 will have the naming of the 
city councilman for next year, as far as 
that section is concerned, and it may be 
Badaracco, but it now looks doubtful. Tom 
Grady had an impression a short time ago 
that Fitzgerald had tendered him a coun- 
cillor nomination, but the friends of Fitz- 
gerald say that Tom had a bad dream and 
that there was nothing to it. 


Mullen Is Running. 
Former Counc. John J. Mullen of Ward 4 
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is a candidate for the senate in the second 
district. He filed his papers this week, 
just like any other real candidate, and it is 
his purpose to make the welkin ring with 
shouts for Mullen. It is doubtful if his 
purpose can be achieved without some dif- 
ficulty. At one time it looked as if he 

_ would be the people’s idol, but. that was 
when he planned to tunnel Bunker Hill in 
order that people might go from Main street 
to Medford street at grade. After that 
somebody started the story that he was itn 
favor of heated sidewalks, overhead sewer- 
age and rubber tires on elevated car-wheels, 
and then it seemed as if nothing would stop 
him from becoming governor, but Mr. Mul- 
len denied that he was a radical, said he had 
not favored the innovations which had been 
attributed to him, and he began to lose his 
political prestige. 


The Republicans are United. 


As far as the nomination papers disclose, 
the republicans are united, except in spots. 
Jeremiah J. McCarthy has not showed his 
hand anywhere, iin spite of dark hints of 
what would be done. In Ward 20 the op- 
position to Ham for control of the ward 
did not materialize. In Ward 24 there is 
a fight, but the ward leaders do not be- 
lieve that they will have any trouble in re- 
taining control. The ward machine is 
frankly anti-Hibbard, and if anybody be- 
lieves that the ward can be won for a 
Hibbard ward committee on a Hibbard is- 
sue an awakening is due on the 2d day of 
November. ; 

Ward 6 has a ward committee fight, in 
which nobody outside of Ward 6 has the 
slighte~t interest, and iin Ward 12 the John 
H. Cotby ward committee is being opposed 
by the Douglas faction. The Ward 18 
fight between Charlie Woolley, the ward 
boss, and Chairman Heintz on one side and 
the colored ‘volunteers on the other, is 
interesting only to the fighters. The Ward 
18 machine will triumph, as usual. 


Col. Willcutt in the Spotlight. 


Col. Bill Willeutt is in the spotlight again. 
Bill declined to run for the house this year 
from Ward 24 because of business duties. 
Owing to a pressure of those duties he de- 
cided to quit politics and run for the senate 
and the state committee at the same time. 
As a matter of fact Col. Bill desires to be 
a member of the state committee. The ma- 

_ chine says “‘Nay’’ because Bill is inclined to 
be obstreperous and talk right out loud. He 
does not fear any living politician, from 
the highest to the lowest. 

So Bill filed his nomination papers for the 
senate. If they wanted Bill to withdraw 
from the senate fight, the men higher up 
knew how to obtain his withdrawal. If he 
remained in the senate fight, he settled Gid 
Abbott’s fate for good and all. Bill did 
not care; he was not worrying. It was 
none of his funeral. He did not actually 
believe that he could make the senate and 
the state committee at the same time, but 
he had a feeling as late as Thursday that 
he could win one of them. 


The Fight in Butler’s District. 


It is a good fight in Sen. Butler’s senator- 
jal district, but Ald. Timilty is confident 
that Butler will beat his opponents hands 
down. Driscoll’s friends have beer saying 
all along that he is the strong mar in the 
fight, but Driscoll’s friends have not been 
able to withdraw Tim Murphy, also of ward 
19 and Butler himself will get votes in Ward 
19, where he formerly lived. 

It looks as if Tom Fay would fail to land 
better than second, and there are those who 
say that he will be in third place, but the 
primaries are still more than two weeks 
away and Fay has a wonderful ability to get 
around among the voters. 

Timilty’s two candidates for the house in 
Ward 18 are not exactly spellbinders, al- 
though they are serving in the common coun- 
cil and there are those who believe that he 
will have some trouble in dragging them 
through. 

Pty Be } 
Common Councilmen Are Running. 

These are the democratic candidates for 
the house who are now members of the 
common council: 

Ward 2—Michael J. Brophy, Joseph H. 
Pendergast and Dennis A. O’Neil. 

Ward 3—James J. Brennan and William 
J. Murray. 

__ Ward 4—Patrick B. Carr and Francis M. 
oan cy. 6 
r 
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SUCCESSFUL IN BUSINESS AND POLITICS 


Humphrey O’Sullivan of Lowell, Liberal Giver, Public Spirited Citizen 
Has Done [uch for People of His City—Earnest and 
Unselfish Worker for His Party. 


The entire population of the city of Low-’ 


ell, regardless of any political affiliations, 
and the democratic organization the state 
over, owe a great deal to the hustle and en- 
ergy of Humphrey O’Sullivan, manufacturer 
ef rubber heels, member of the democratic 
state committee and all-round prince of good 
fellows. The great business which he has 
built up in the city of Lowell through his 
own ingenuity and hustle has given him an 
independent fortune, and he has made good 
use of the means thus acquired to promote 
the welfare of his fellow citizens. 

Not content with giving to the city of his 
adoption one of the greatest industries in 
America, he has done much to advance the 
interests of Lowell generally. His shrewd- 
ness and ability have assisted in the busi- 
ness development of Lowell ever since he 
took up his residence there. The poor and 
the needy have never found him turning 
the deaf ear to their pleadings, and his 
acts of charity performed in a quiet, unos- 
tentatious manner are so many that it 
would be impossible to enumerate them in 
a volume larger than this one. 

In the political questions which ‘have 
arisen in the city he has also taken an ac- 
tive interest. His influence here is unques- 
tioned, and it is not confined within the 
limits of any city in the state. It spreads 
out over the entire commonwealth, and the 
democratic party has no more enthusiastic 
worker in behalf of its causes than Humph- 
rey O’Sullivan. His work and his enthusi- 
asm are of the kind which is tangible and 
which makes for real results rather than 
theoretical accomplishments. 

He was born in Skibereen, Ireland, Octo- 
ber 7, 1853, attended the national schools 
in his native town, was a bright, industrious 
student, and when he finished his education 
he contracted to learn the printing trade. 
At the completion of his apprenticeship he 
took charge of the Daily Telegram publish- 
ed in the city of Cork. His progress in 
the field of journalism was also marked, but 
he believed that the great country across 
the water offered larger opportunities for 
him, and he came to America, landing here 
July 25, 1871. He worked at his trade in 
New York for a time and then came to Low- 
ell. His first employment in that city 
was also at the printing trade, but later 
he was induced to enter the retail slwe 
business with his brother. 

The rest of the story of his business career 
is familiar to dwellers in practically every 
eountry in the world. His ingenuity led 
to the invention of the rubber heel which 
bears his name, and his shrewdness en- 
abled him to place it on the market with- 
out the financial assistance of others. As a 
result he has come to be known as one of 
the heaviest advertisers in the country, and 
his business has grown to the point where 
competition is only a name. Others have 
tried to follow him in his line, but their 
efforts to displace him have in every case 
proven futile. The business is established 
more firmly today than ever before, while 
many of his mushroom competitors have 
been long since forgotten. 

In 1898 the O’Sullivan rubber business was 
incorporated under the name of the O’Sul- 
livan Rubber Co., with J. Munn Andrews as 
business manager. The stock of the com- 
pany has never been offered for sale to any 
one and is not likely to be. Under the 
management of Mr. Andrews the business 
has assumed large proportions. Apart from 
the rubber heel business Mr. O’Sullivan is 
a director of the Lowell Trust Co., trustee 
of a savings bank and treasurer of three 
companies of which he is a member. 


Mr. O’Sullivan is a member of the Knights 
of Columbus, Celtics, Washington club, 
Right Hand club, Bohemian club, American- 
Irish Historical society, the Foresters and 
Lowell typographical union. He is at pres- 
ent a member of the democratic state cen- 
tral committee from the Lowell district, and 
is a member of the executive committee of 
that body. 

In this latter position he has done much 
for his party. The maintenance of a par- 
ty headquarters all through the summer 
months, through which earnest efforts have 
been made to effect active party organiza- 
tions in every town and city in the state, 
is due to the interest and zeal of the Low- 
ell man, and his work is bound to bear 
fruit in the coming campaign. 

He was one of the Massachusetts dele- 
gates to the democratic national convention 
at Denver last year, and his work there was 
of the kind which brought him into the 
foreground among the prominent party men 
of the country. He was a member of the 
committee appointed ‘to’ notify Vice- 
Presidential Candidate Kern of his nomina- 
tion. It was expected that he would be 
on the committee to notify Bryan of his 
nomination, and the members of the print- 
ing trade and newspaper men generally at 
Lincoln planned a monster demonstration 
in his honor. In order that they would not 
be disappointed, Mr. O’Sullivan made the 
trip to Lincoln with the Bryan notification 
committee and the reception he was given 
there was a notable one. He was fairly 
lionized by the local journalists, and was 
without doubt the biggest man there next 
te Bryan. 

In the Irish movement Mr. O’Sullivan 
has been a consistent worker ever since he 
settled in this country. In the old land 
league days he was. a regular attendant at 
the meetings, and for a time held an of- 
fice in the organization, always contributing 
liberally when there was a demand for 
funds. In recent years he has aided every 
organization calculated to benefit Ireland 
or her people. At a meeting of the United 
Irish league in old Huntington hall, Lowell, 
when the late Michael Davitt and John Dil- 
lon spoke there some six years ago, he 
contributed one hundred dollars to the par- 
liamentary movement. At a great demon- 
stration in Faneuil hall under the auspices of 
the United Irish league, January, 1906, at 
which Mayor Fitzgerald presided, Mr. O’Sul- 
livan won great applause and commenda- 
tion by handing in his check for five hundred 
dollars, just double the amount of the larg- 
est contribution from Boston. 

With all of Mr. O’Sullivan’s interest in 
the politics of his city, state and nation, 
he has been content to remain a plain, earn- 
est worker in the ranks of the democratic 
party. He has never sought public office 
himself, but has assisted many a worthy 
man whom he believed to be competent to 
attain the goal of his political ambitions. 
This self-sacrifice is a rarity in the political 
life of America in these days. Too often 
the man of means and ability applies both 
to bring honors to himself, regardless of the 
requests and wishes of others. But there 
is not one atom of selfishness in the make- 
up of Humphrey O’Sullivan. If, at some 
future time, his friends should insi'st that 
he take public office, there will be no such 
thing as a contest against him. He can 
have whatever he asks for from the citizens 
of the city of Lowell. And Lowell would 
be but showing slight appreciation of the 
advantages she has gai'ned since the advent 
of the immigrant boy a comparatively few 
years ago. 


Tard 5—John J. Buckley and William HE. 
Carney. 

Ward 6—Stephen Gardella, 
O’Donnell and Alfred Sci'gliano. 
Ward 7—John L. Donovan. 

Ward 9—Isaac Gordon. 

Ward 18—Coleman E. Kelly and Stephen 
A. Welch. 

Ward 14—Thomas J. Casey. 

Ward 17—Francis J. Brennan. 

Ward 18—Daniel F, Cronip, George Ken- 
ney and Michael F. O’Brien. 


Francis D. 


Ward 19—John J. Donovan, Peter A. Ho- 
ban and William J. Kohler. 

These are the republican councilmen who 
are candidates for the house: 

Ward 10—Channing H. Cox. 

Ward 11—Courtenay Crocker. 

Ward 12—Seth F. Arnold. 

Ward 20—Harry R. Cumming. 

Ward 21—William N. Hackett and Walter 
R. Meins. 

Ward 23—George W. Smith. 

Ward 24—James A. Hart. 
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PRACTICAL POGITICS. 


There are, it seems, 24 of the 46 democrat- 
ic members of the common council who de- 
sire to go to the house, and eight of the 28 
republican members. By the resignation of 
Leo F. McCullough, the council was left 
with only seventy-four members. 


Did Not Make the Test. 

Some surprise was expressed because the 
adherents of Mr. Fitzgerald in Ward 24 
did not fight for control of the ward com- 
mittee against the present holders of the 
organization, but no ticket was filed. The 
opponents of the ex-mayor gave him credit 
for good judgment in not taking a chance. 
If his friends had fought for the ward com- 
mittee and had lost it would have been 
said that Fitzgerald had been beaten in his 
own ward. Control of a ward committee 
is not worth taking chances like that. 

The Hendricks club boys in Ward 8 say 
that Tim Crowley did not file his papers 
in that ward against the Hendricks club 
for delegations and ward committee because 
Tim could not get the signatures. They 
admit that his intentions were all right, 
and he took the papers out, but they were 
never returned. 


He Likes the Fun. i 

Michael J. Murray, _proprietor of Brig- 
ham’s hotel, is once more a candidate for 
state senator in the 9th district. He ran 
last year as the democratic nominee, but 
did not win. He likes the fun of running, 
he has no-opposition on his side of the 
fence, and who knows but what some day 
he may be senator from the 9th Suffolk? 
Even now there is much hard feeling over 
the unexpected triple candidacy for the re- 
publican nomination. 

Barney Hanrahan is running for. the 
house again in Ward 2, but not because 
he actually intended to run. Barney, it is 
understood, would like to see Joe Pender- 
gast get a nomination this year, but made 
up his mind that it was his duty to run 
again. Some of the councilmen who are 
trying to win house nominations will be 
seeking ward nominations for the city coun- 
cil after they are beaten for the house prize. 


Zetterman Would Go Higher. : 

Axel Zetterman of Ward 25 wants to go 
to the house. Axel may get a nomination 
because of the fact that he was a man 
ahead of his time. While he was in the 
council, he stated that the republican club 
of which he was a member was opposed to 
Hibbard and was about ready to publicly 
repudiate Hibbard. And then a hoarse roar 
of protest went up. One committee went to 
city hall to interview the reporters; anoth- 
er committee went to city hall to tell the 
mayor that it was not true, and still anoth- 
er committee was appointed to give expres- 
sion to the club’s horror of Zetterman’s 
statement. 

Everybody except the leading spirits in 
the club was laughing by that time, but 
the club continued to be all worked up. 
Moreover Zetterman, who should have stuck 
to his original declaration, made the mis- 
take of not doing so, and that let him in 
bad. He was positive that he had not said 
it, which showed an utter loss of mem- 
ory. Moreover, he was bounced from the 
club and was unwise enough to try for 
readmission later. Since that happened 
everybody connected with active repub- 
licanism has taken the attitude which Zet- 
terman then took, and if he had been brave 
enough to fight, instead of weaken, today 
he would be the big man—the great discov- 
erer among the Brighton republicans. The 
elub thought it was making itself solid with 
Hibbard by repudiating Zetterman, and it 
made itself solid with nobody. 


Sherwin Cook’s Keen Logic. 

Sherwin Cook of Ward 21 is not much in 
touch with the Emery faction in that ward, 
and neither is he much in touch with the 
reformers, except for purposes of smash- 
ing the other faction. Sherwin has served 
in the common council and he has a sense 
of humor. He remarked the other day, in 
discussing the Ward 21 fight for the house: 

‘Tf Carr wins, it will be a great victory 
for reform in the ward, and if he loses I 
will be blamed for it.’’ 

Thus it will be seen that Mr. Cook does 
not expect an ovation, no matter what hap- 
pens. 

Walter Meins, the first-year councilman 
from Ward 21, is making a great run. He 
has made a splendid record in the common 
council, and there is little doubt that he 
will be one of the two republican candidates 
in that ward. 


NEW HOUSE LEADERS 


Unusually Large Number of Present Committee Chairmen Retire This 


Year—Only Three of Prominent Ones Will Return in 1910 
—Opportunity for Bright, New Men. 


With the retirement of an unusually large 


number of prominent members of the house, 


several of them looked upon and entitled to 
standing as ‘‘leaders’’ of the lower branch, 
the house of 1909 must produce an almost 
entirely new crop. While the appointment 


Judiciary loses Bishop, Hobson and El- 
more, and Duane and Donovan, the two dem- 
ocratic members. The retirement of Cur- 
tiss leaves the chairmanship of bills in third 
reading vacant and John Rousmaniere can 


probably have this thankless task if he 
wants it and succeeds in getting by the 
snares the opposition in Ward 21 has set 
for him. The chairmanship of engrossed 
bills will also be vacant, very likely, as Ham- 
let Greenwood has senatorial aspirations. 
Gates of Westboro, chairman of agriculture, 
is also credited with senatorial ambitions, 
but may come back to the house if things 
can be fixed up in his district. He _ got 
back this year through Southboro waiving 
its claim to the nomination anditis to be 
hoped that whatever town is entitled to name 
the man this year will let Gates come back. 
He is a valuable member for the farmers 
and milk dealers—and for the whole com- 
monwealth in fact. Pattison of Webster re- 
tires this year as does Hastman of Milford, 
leaving Montague of Boston ranking man 
on banks and banking. C 


to the chairmanship of judiciary carries 
with it the titular leadership of the house 
and chairmen of the other leading commit- 
tees are locked upon as “‘leaders,’’ the 
speaker cannot make a “‘leader.’’ Force of 
character alone can do that. Some men 
have been named in the past to lead and 
their followers often wondered whether they 
were going to land in a ditch or upon the 
broad highway. Early in the last session 
some of the ‘‘leaders’’ were headed straight 
for the ditches and it took a lot of good hard 
work to rescue them and their’ followers 
from the perils which threatened them. 
The retirement of such men as Bishop, 
Garcelon, Hobson, Kemp, Hodskins, 
Curtiss of Hingham, Cutting, Burr and Capt. 
Pattison leaves a gap in the house that 
will be hard to fill. The new crop which comes 
in next January will undoubtedly bear some 
capable men and there are undoubtedly 
many members of this year’s house fully 
equipped to fill the positions left vacant. 


Montague May Head Insurance. 

Some look however to see Montague jump- 
ed to the head of insurance, ‘‘Papa’’ Holt’s 
But puddin anes F islati retirement leaving the chairmanship va- 
Well aa tn ober thins hee ters 28 Cant. This committee is likely to have an 
discovered. As Mr. Gray, now deceased altogether different appearance next year 
once observed: * and in ithe scheduled shake-up the Boston 
“Full many a gem of purest ray serene, man may be found at the top. There is no 
The dark unfathomed caves of ocean bear, beter aerated eee? pee Deer ae 
Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, pee men eR pA seamen SN filer ese hates 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air. so “Andy” ought to draw one chairmanship 
in two chances. The New Bedford man 
clearly demonstrated at the last session 
that he could kill legislation which he was 
opposed to and put through any bill that he 
favored. That fact however should not nec- 
essarily debar him from a chairmanship. 
Norman White is apt to have lots of time 
on his hands next year as education will 
have little before it, the educational board 
controversy having been disposed of by his 
committee this year and the railroad ques- 
tion being disposed of too. Speaker Walker 
may take care of his townsman with some- 
thing good however as Rep. White will be a 
valuable man in the house with hi's bogie 
man out of the way. 

On election laws Bouvier and Paige, both 
new men this year, will be the only members 
left among the republicans. With the de- 
parture of Myron Pierce, ‘‘Billy’’ Robinson 
of Chelsea will be ranking man on Federal 
relations, but as there ‘has always been 
some dispute as to whether Chelsea is a 
part of the United States the propriety of 


Only Three Are Left. 

Of the recognized leaders in this year’s 
house only Cushing, Dorman and Underhill 
return. Dorman is slated for the chairman- 
ship of judiciary and probably no member 
of next year’s body will be better equipped 
for the position. He is a sound lawyer and 
personally very popular but the leadership 
of the house is apt to lose some of his pop- 
ularity to him. A man cannot pursue the 
straight and narrow path laid out for a party 
leader in the legislature and retain all of 
his popularity. Bishop was never what is 
called “one of the boys’? but was well liked 
by everyone, principally because he did not 
iry to lead the house at all times  content- 
ing himself with trying to keep it in order 
for the proper despatch of business. Garce- 
lon and Hobson were popular representatives 
always, Garcelon, because everybody likes a 
hard fighter who fights for his party always, 
makes no bones of the fact that he is doing 
its work and fights squarely. Hobson was 
a leader and he wasn’t. He was equipped to 


lead and was in a position because of his 
committee appointments, to be one of the 
leaders but when he led he generally led in 
the opposite direction from that in which 
the other leaders wished the house to go, 
as when on four occasions he succeeded in 


overturning the report of his own commit- 
tee on judiciary. Hobson’s retirement is a 
distinct ioss to the house. Curtiss, Burr and 
Cutting were never ranked as leaders but 
they could be depended on to do the yeo- 


man work when the cccasion arose. Burr 


and Cutting were invaluable to ‘‘Billy’” 
Garcelon in the direct nominations fight 
while Curtiss was always one of the most 


- indefatigable workers in the house. Capt. 


Pattison was inclined to independence at 
times but in crises always came to the res- 
cue of his party and could corral more votes 
than any of the so-called leaders. 


Committee Vacancies. 

From rules the speaker will lose Stearns, 
Hobson, Hodskins and Curtiss of his own 
party. Pope and Carmody, the democratic 
members, will undoubtedly return. The re- 
publican members who will be left are Un- 
derhill, Cushing, Washburn and Madsen. 
Hosmer of Amherst is booked to succeed 
Kemp at the head of ways and means and 
no better selection could be made. Coombsof 
North Attleboro, who has served on the 
committee for two years, also retires this 
year, his town not being entitled to name a 
representative this fall. Norman White 
will be back but is not likely to have his 
cherished ambition of heading the commit- 
tee fulfilled. 


making ‘Billy’? chairman might be question- 
ed. Capt. Pattison, chairman of fisheries 
and game, expects to succeed Eben Keith as 
senator and senate chairman of that com- 
mittee of which he was house chairman this 
year. Labor is another committee which 
will require a new chairman next year with 
the promotion of Dorman to the head of ju- 
diciary. Homer Hall, second man on the 
committee, aspires to be mayor of North 
Adams but some people expect to see Homer 
back in the house in 1910. It all depends 
on whitch one of the three republican nom- 
inees ‘‘Tom” Riley of Malden keeps at 
home, whether House Chairman Dennett of 
libraries returns. Libraries will again have 
the White resolve for an investigation of 
the state library before it, probably, and if 
so the chairmanship will mean something. 
Cormack of Lynn will be the only repub- 
lican member of mercantile affairs back who 
has served more than one year on the com- 
mittee, Varnum retiring to run for the sen- 
ate. Metropolitan affairs, which will have 
the report of the joint railroad and Boston 
transit commissions on the subway bills to 
consider next year remains practically intact 
only Nichols and Curtiss retiring. Military 
affairs will, if Dr. Oliver does not come 
back, lose all of its members except Maj. 
Chase. Athol, Dr. Oliver’s town, does not 
have the naming of a candidate this year 
but the district may reach the wise con- 
clusion that it should return him. Other- 
wise the chairmanship of public health will 
be vacant and the genial doctor will be oth- 
erwise missed for he is one of the best be- 
loved members of the lower branch 
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Blanchard Goes to Senate. : 
“Charlie” Blanchard, as stated in Practical 
Politics two months ago, will have a clear 
field for the senate in the Somerville dis- 
trict, leaving the chairmanship of public 
charitable instiltutions vacant. “Honest 
John” Pickford is also trying for the senate 
which will leave Swann of Brockton ranking 
member. Public lighting retains Chairman 
Underhill but loses Eastman, Wallis, Lov- 
ett, Tolman and Burns of Plymouth, one of 
the two democratic members, Rep. Malley 
surprised people by not filing nomination 
papers for the house this year which leaves 
the chairmanship of public service vacant. 
Kenney of Taunton, second man on the 
committee, is up against a hard fight for re- 
nomination, while “Billy’’ Niedner of Mal- 
den has decided not to run owing to~the 
pressure of business cares. 

Garcelon will be the only member of rail- 
roads not to return. It all depends probably 
on what legislation is proposed next year 
whether Washburn will be retained as chair- 
man. If there is any New Haven legisla- 
tion up, which is not improbable, Wash- 
burn will likely relieve Speaker Walker of 
any embarrassment by asking that he be 
given some other place, or, if he is left on 
railroads, that some one else be made chair- 
man. The place necessarily requires a man 
who is in harmony with the views of Gov. 
Draper on the railroad situation. It is not 
certain that Washburn. will be returned, 
however, although he is a candidate. Nason 
will not be back in the house next year 
which will leave ‘Ike’ Willetts ranking 
man on roads and bridges provided the blue 
stocking element in Fall River does not suc- 
ceed in tripping ‘Ike’ up in his run for 
renomination. J. Henry Leonard of Bos- 
ton will be ranking man on state house and 
on street railways House Chairman Weeks 
is practically certain to be returned. 
Rep. Mildram, the efficient house chair- 
man of taxation, will in all probability be 
returned, and Rep. Hilton, chairman of 
towns, is likely to seek a third term. 


Seniority May Not Rule, 

Naturally Speaker Walker in his first year 
as speaker was: very conservative in his 
committee appointments and stuck closely 
to the _ seniority rule. His course was 
made harder beause of the contest which 
he had been through, which precluded a man 
of his make-up from displacing any of the 
supporters of his opponent for the speaker- 
ship. This does not mean that he will fol- 
low the same course next year. He knows 
his chairmen better now and from his posi- 
tion had an excellent chance to observe the 
capabilities of the other members. Some 
comparatively new men are apt to be pick- 
ed for high honors next year—men, like 
Bayley of Lexington for example, who have 
clearly demonstrated their ability. The un- 
usual number of vacancies in cormithittee 
ehairmanships will give him an excellent op- 
portunity to reward some of the many able 
newer members of the house and to shift 
about some of the older members. 


AN EQUINE HERO. 

Luke Poland, {the most punctilious of 
Vermont Yankees, and Col. Tom Turner, of 
Kentucky, horseman, breeder of fast ones 
and a fine judge of mint, grew to be great 
friends when they were in congress to- 
gether. 

Poland took Turner up to Vermont as 
his guest one summer and showed him 
around. They came to the statue of Ethan 
Allen, in front of the state house. 

“That, Tom,” said Poland, ‘‘is the statue 
of Ethan Allen.”’ 

“Wthan Allen!’? exclaimed Turner. ‘“‘I al- 
ways thought Ethan Allen was a horse.” 


SHELBY’S GRAVEYARD. 

Some years ago, when Uncle Shelby Cul- 
lom was a candidate for re-election, a 
wily Illinois politician was out riding near 
Springfield with Gov. Tanner. 

“John,” said the wily Illinois politician, 
“Uncle Shelby is coming up for election 
again to the senate. Why don’t you go 
in and try to get it away from him? Why 
don’t you beat him for the senate?’ 

They drove along for a space without an- 
other word being passed. Presently they 
came to a cemetery, the biggest one out- 
side of Springfield. “Do you see that 


graveyard?’ asked the governor, pointing 
with his whip. 
cal do.’’ 


“Well, it’s filled with the graves of men 

who tried to beat Cullom for the senate.” 
A few grassy mounds have been sodded 
up since then. — 


PRACTICAL POLITICS. 
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Essex Club Outing. 

All roads in Essex county will lead to 
Danvers on Thursday next, when the Hssex 
republican club, the county political organi- 
zation, holds its annual outing at the beauti- 
ful grounds of the Danvers Country club. 
The golf course, club house, baseball and 
croquet grounds, tennis court and _ other 
club features will be at the disposal of the 
Essex club members for the day. The full 
Salem Cadet band will discourse music, and 
dinner will be served at one o’clock. 

Sec. Chas. Nagel of the department of 
commerce and labor will be the principal 
speaker, and he will come to the event with 
Secretary of the Navy Geo. von L. Meyer. 
Cong. Gardner will preside at the speaking 
and invitations have been extended to Gov. 
Draper and all the state dignitaries to be 
present, acceptances of which have already 
been received in a number of cases. 

The Danvers Country club is easily 
reached by trolley from Danvers, being only 
a short ride, and the town itself is easily 
accessible from all parts of the county by 
train and trolley, besides being a delightful 
objective point for automobiles. Further- 
more, it is only about four miles from Pres. 
Taft’s summer home, which suggests great 
possibilities, as Mr. Taft and golf are syno- 
nymous terms. 

It has always been customary to asso- 
ciate Essex club outings and political deals 
very closely, for every republican of promi- 
nence in the county has at some time or 
other been affiliated with it. On this par- 
ticular occasion the only contests in which 
there is likely to. be any special fence repair- 
ing done are those of councillor, and sena- 
tor from the 4th Essex district, although 
“Jim” Shaw and ex-Mayor Tolman, who 
are fighting for the nomination in the 3d 
district, will doubtless be present. 


A Belated Discovery. 


That was rather a belated discovery that 
the democratic state committee made the 
other day when, according to the Boston 
Journal, it found out that Robert Treat 
Paine, Jr., is no longer a democrat. It 
seems that Mr. Paine had been invited to 
contribute advice as to the best method of 


running the democratic campaign and 
something more material to aid in its run- 
ning. Mr. Paine publicly renounced the 


democratic party three or four years ago. 
The papers stated at that time that he had 
been its candidate for governor in 1900. The 
fact was di'scovered by consulting the news- 
paper files. Most people had forgotten it. 
While young Mr. Paine, if he were now a 
member of the party, would be _ willing 
doubtless to contribute advice, any one ac- 
tive in politics eight ‘or ten years ago 
could have told the state committee that it 
would be very foolish to expect anything 
more material’ from him. 

On the day that the democratic party 
nominated its juvenile standard bearers— 
Paine and John H. Mack of North Adams 
—in 1900, the young candidate for governor 
rode down town after the convention with 
a bunch of Boston democrats. There were 
five of them in the party, all in one seat. 
Mr. Paine was feeling so much elated that 
when the conductor came around he had 
some difficulty in finding his change. The 
others sat still expecting that Paine, who 
was on the end seat, was going to pay for 
the bunch. Finally young Mr. Paine ex- 
claimed in much disgust: “I was sure I 
had a nickel in my pocket.’ Then one of 
the crowd, a South Boston ‘‘pol,’’ reached 
over a quarter to the conductor, telling him 
to take out all_the fares. 

“Thank you, very much, I’m sure you're 
awfully kind,” exclaimed Mr. Paine, ex- 
quisitely, and that was the nearest he came 
to contributing to the campaign. Mr. Paine 
was defeated that year by 98,000 votes. 


Sad, Sad News. 

That is indeed sad news for the demo- 
eracy that comes from George Fred Wil- 
liams. George Fred has just returned from 
his annual trip abroad. It isn’t every Mas- 
sachusetts democrat who can travel in Eu- 
rope every year but George Fred can. Wil- 
liams is a very wealthy man, but the dem- 
ocratic party, even in the times of its di- 


rest financial distress, never discovered the 
color. of any of his money. Mr. Williams, 
apparently, iis about ready to quit the party 
which he has honored with membership 
for the past 25 years. Where he will go no 
one knows for there is no room for him 
in the republican party. The Dedham 
statesmen left the G. O. P. in 1884, when, 
as secretary of the Norfolk club, he was di- 
rected to send a telegram of congratulation 
to James G. Blaine, just nominated for pres- 
ident. Rather than do it Williams walked 
out of the meeting of the club and into 
the democratic party. He was sent to the 
general court from Dedham in 1889 and in 
the fall of that year was the democratic 
candidate for congress in the old 9th dis- 
trict against Cong. John W. Candler of 
Brookline and defeated Candler by 131 
votes. The district was gerrymandered in 
1892 and Williams was defeated for a sec- 
ond term by 2500 votes by Gen. William F. 
Draper. 

Williams’ connection with the democratic 
party has been unfortunate for the party. 
He has brought disaster to it through his 
policy of “rule or ruin.” Elected to the 
national convention in 1896 as a gold dem- 
ocrat he jumped on the silver band wagon 
when he reached Chicago, hoping to be nom- 
inated for vice-president. Since then he has 
been as close to Bryan almost as the lat- 
ter’s undershirt. James H. Vahey and Fred- 
erck J. Macleod have been doing some 
great constructive work this year in the 
democratic organization. But their efforts 
would appear small in comparison to what 
could be accomplished for the party by 
George Fred’s quitting it. 


Gage for JustlIce. 

The rumor that T. Hovey Gage of Wor- 
cester will be appointed to the superior 
bench to fill the vacancy caused by the 
death of Judge Francis A. Gaskill of the 
same city appears to have some foundation. 
It iis believed that Mr. Gage’s name will 
be sent to the council on Wednesday next. 
Mr. Gage called on Gov. Draper at the state 
house by appointment Thursday and the 
conference lasted for some time. It is be- 
lieved that it was in regard to the appoint- 
ment and that Mr. Gage was sent for by 
his excellency. The fact that Gov. Draper 
made no appointment previous to the issu- 
ance of caucus calls settled in the minds of 
many that he would not appoint either 
Scott Peters or George S. Taft, the two 
district attorney candidates for the place. 
Had he intended to appoint either he prob- 
ably would have made the appointment in 
time for the election of delegates to a dis- 
trict attorney convention in either district 
to nominate a successor to the appointee for 
the unexpired term. Worcester had several 
candidates at first, but Iately, when it was 
found that the governor was seriously con- 
sidering going outside Worcester county for 
a man several of the strongest members of 
the Worcester county bar united on Mr. 
Gage. The governor stated that while he 
would attempt to secure the best possible 
man, all things being equal, he would name 
a Worcester county man. It is believed that 
in Mr. Gage he has found the man _ he 
wanted. Mr. Gage is a membér of the legal 
firm of Smith, Gage & Dresser, one of the 
leading firms of lawyers in Central Massa- 
chusetts. 


A Job for Cobb. 

Massachusetts republicans are wondering 
where John C. Cobb of Milton fits for a job 
under the Taft administration. Indeed a 
good many of them are wondering who John 
C. Cobb i's. When the papers announced a 
year ago that Mr. Cobb was in charge of 
the Taft headquarters in the Ames build- 
ing some of the “pols” jogged their mem- 
ories and recollected Mr. Cobb as the real 
estate expert of Josiah Quincy when the 
human icicle was mayor of Boston. Cobb 
was then known as “Quincy’s Shadow” for 
he haunted the mayor’s office day in and 
day out. It was generally supposed then 
that Mr. Cobb was a democrat. He was at 


least a “Quincy republican.” Cobb, so far 
as can be discovered, did little to elect 
pledged Taft delegates in Massachusetts 


last year. He was not in a position to do 
much. Not a dozen leading republicans knew 
Cobb by sight and visitors to the Taft 
headquarters were obliged to introduce 
themselves to him. For office work such 
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as Cobb performed it is customary to pay 
in-cash and every one supposed that Mr. 
Cobb was being paid just the same as any 
office employe. There is no danger, it may 
be said, of Mr. Cobb landing on the tariff 
board, in the collectorship or as surveyor 
of the port. Mr. Lyman, it is assured, is to 


remain as collector. McCarthy will have to . 


go, but some working republican will re- 
place him. There are several candidates for 
a place on the tariff commission from New 
England. It is true that Mr. Cobb went 
down to Washington and worked hard for 
the establishment of the new board. But if 
he was working for it to create a berth for 
‘himself that fact alone would debar from 
consideration. 


A Weird Despatch. 

A Boston morning newspaper received a 
despatch from Springfield Thursday night 
stating that “if James H. Vahey  with- 
draws as a candidate for the democratic 
nomination for governor in favor of Judge 
DeCourcey, Thomas L. Hisgen announces 
that he will be a candidate to the finish.’ 
That story, if printed, would have been as 
amusing as a Post political story. Mr. 
Hisgen, when reached, announced that he 
was not a candidate for anything and was 
» an ardent supporter of James H. Vahey for 
governor. 


LEGISLATIVE. 


Senate of 1909. 

While there is a possibility of 18 new 
senators in the legislature of 1910, that be- 
ing the total of the number retiring and 
those whose return is opposed, there is very 
little likelihood of the number approach- 
ing anywhere near that. This year’s senate 
had 21 new members, an unusually large 
number. Seven of the 39 members of the 
present senate will retire voluntarily. ‘The 
40th member, Sen. Stevens, retired during 
the session to become state treasurer. Those 
who are quitting of their own accord are 
Eben S. 8. Keith of the Cape, Harry Morse 
of Haverhill, Salter of Lynn, Dickinson of 
Springfield, Dixon of Boston, Potter and 
Cowee of Worcester and Norcross of the 
Wofcester-Hampden district. All of the 
candidates for the latter’s seat are from the 
Worcester county end of the district, Hamp- 
den having had the place two years. The 
most active at present are ex-Rep. Walter 
B. Mellen of Brookfield and Jonas Bemis of 
Charlton. 

Besides those who retire voluntarily, Sens. 
Dean, Shaw, Grimes, Hibbard, Teeling, Fisk, 
Butler, Abbott and Birch have fights on 
their hands for renomination. Three of them 
will have to fight mighty hard, with the 
chances against their return, but the rest 
are practically certain to be returned. 


Shaw-Tolman Contest. 


These, are warm times down in the. 3d 
Essex senatorial district, where ex-Mayor 
Tolman of Gloucester is making ‘Jim” 
Shaw of Manchester hustle to retain his 
seat in the senate. There is a great deal 
more to it than appears on the surface, 
and to the initiated it begins to look as 
if the contest was going to be as bitter as 
the famous Gardner-Shaw congressional 
fight, with practicaly the same forces lined 
up. 

The famous Gardner-Lodge combination 
is behind Tolman, and that in itself is gen- 
erally looked upon as one that is bound 
to win as long as Gardner is ‘in right,” 
which seems to be a chronic complaint with 
him, especially down the Cape way. But 
a new factor is entering into this contest, 
the strength of which is yet to be deter- 
mined. That is the influence of John Hays 
Hammond, which is being thrown to the 
support of Sen. Shaw. The fact that the 
Hammond men have effected somewhat of a 
powerful organization is now being made 
manifest, and many critical eyes are watch- 
ing to see how certain men jump when 
they are prodded. It has been easy for some 
of them to ride two horses when the lat- 
ter were travelling the same way, but now 
that the steeds are heading in opposite di- 
rections it’s all off with the straddle, and 
they have got to make a choice or quit 
riding altogether. 

Several prominent Hammond men make 
no secret of the fact that they are after the 
scalp of Postmaster ‘Charlie’ Brown, an 
ardent Gardner man, and they are just itch- 
ing for a chance to find his foot slipping so 


they can bring a charge of ‘“‘pernicious ac- 
tivity’? against him and lay it before the 
president, with whom no one in this vicini- 
ty is in closer touch than Mr. Hammond. 


Towns Will Decide It. 

The small towns in the 4th Essex sena- 
torial district never knew they were of so 
much importance before. As a matter of 
fact, their preferences heretofore in the mat- 
ter of the republican nomination did not 
cut much ice. Now, however, it is evident 
to about everyone familiar with the situa- 
tion there that the towns are going to de- 
cide who will be the next senator. While 
there are few men who do not anticipate 
that Rep. Nason will secure the majority of 
the Haverhill delegates, hardly anyone has 
the asurance to declare that he will sweep” 
the city. Without the full delegation from 
Haverhill Nason cannot win unless he has 
one or two towns with him; hence he is 
making a strong play for support along the 
line. 

Rep. Morse is not admitting by any means 
that he will not have a good bunch of dele- 
gates from Haverhill, and he, too, is wear- 
ing the pleased smile and extending the 
glad hand in the towns. 

Ex-Rep. ‘Sam’ Porter of Amesbury, how- 
ever, is pretty near the real thing in the 
towns, and has the advantage of the assur- 
ance of support from the men who gener- 
ally control things in Peabody. ‘‘Sam’” has 
been all along the line of towns and in- 
cludes them all in his slate. Up in Middle- 
ton last Saturday he made himself right at 


home, playing ball with the natives and be- 
ing received generally as a ‘‘hail fellow, well 
met.”’ ‘ 

If Porter holds the towns, as now ap- 
pears to be the case, he controls the situa- 
tion, and in event of Morse being so weak 
that the latter has no chance to win, it’s a 
pretty poor guesser who cannot hazard a 
fairly correct surmise as to whom his dele- 
gates will turn to. 


A. D. Story a Candidate For House. 

The 24th Essex district, which strings 
over more towns than any other in Essex 
county, it witnessing a hot contest for the 
republican nomination for representative. It 
is the turn of Essex to have the nomination 
this year, and Aaron Cogswell was thought 
at first .to have a clear field. Now comes 
Arthur D. Story, the heaviest taxpayer in 
town and proprietor of the shipyards, the 
sole manufacturing industry of the town, 
whose friends have decided to support him 
in the coming caucus. 

Story is well and favorably known, not 
only in his own town, but in the- other 
towns of the district—Hamilton, Ipswich, 
Middleton, Rowley, Topsfield and Wenham. 
He has been a presidential elector, is a fa- 
miliar figure at conventions, and was sent 
to the legislature from Essex about ten 
years ago. At that time, he made a par- 
ticularly good record and through his mem- 
bership in the house secured contracts for 
the building of three vessels, which provided 
a considerable sum in wages to the local 
shipbuilders. 
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To Issue an Address. 

A special meeting of the kitchen cabinet 
has been called for this afternoon. It may 
be held in the mayor’s office, but it is now 
probable that it will be neld in the City Club 
headquarters on Beacon street. The pur- 
pose of the meeting is to prepare an ad- 
dress to the American people, as well as 
to the people of Boston, pointing out what 
has been accomplished during the present 
administration here and elsewhere, and mod- 
estly presenting the claims of the adminis- 
tration to the renewed confidence of the peo- 
ple of the United States and elsewhere. 

Amorg those who are expected to be pres- 
ent are Herbert S. Carruth, penal institu- 
tion commissioner de facto; Harry Atwood, 
James B. Noyes, transit commissioner; 
Charles R. Brown, city collector; Sec. White 
and others whose loyalty to the administra- 
tion is unquestioned. Already in the may- 
or’s office a brief summary of what has been 
done during the two years now drawing to a 
close has been made, and it will be added 
to this afternoon at the suggestion of the 
cabinet members. These are some of the 
more important items: 

Discovery of North pole by Dr. Cook. 

Flying machines perfected and made prac- 
tical. 

Mars eclipsed by moon. 

Records broken by Cunard steamships. 

President of United States makes his sum- 
mer home in Massachusetts. 

Prohibition gains all over the 
States. 

Those are only a few of the remarkable 
achievements during the administration of 
Mayor Hibbard, and for which the members 
of his cabinet are inclined to give him cred- 
it. It is a matter of fact that the North 
Pole was never discovered until this year, 
although there have been many mayors of 
Boston, partisan and non-partisan. ‘This i's 
a direct blow at the ice trust, and the may- 
or has been opposed, say members of his 
staff, to the ice trust for a long time. 


United 


And It Fell Down, 

The Boston Journal has been carrying its 
head very high because other newspapers 
made the mistake of saying that the voting 
lists would close on Wednesday at midnight, 
instead of explaining that police listing 
would close at that hour. The Journal 
printed editorials and news articles show- 
ing that listing and registration were alto- 
gether different processes. 

Having done its full duty, the Journal on 
Thursday morning printed this remarkable 
news paragraph: 


“The supplementary listing of all male 


voters over the age of 20 years which has 
been in progress since the house to house 
listing by the police closed May 8 was clos- 
ed at midnight, 804 names having been ad- 
ded to the list.”’ 

The Journal should gather its reporters 
together and read itself to its reporters. 
There is no supplementary listing of ‘‘male 
voters over the age of 20 years.’’ Whether 
there could be a listing of male voters un- 
der the age of 20 years is a matter of doubt. 
The Journal must now strive mightily to 
extract the beam from its own eye. 


They Make a Mistake. 

There are politicians in Hast Boston and 
elsewhere who don’t like Counc. Frank A. 
Goodwin of Ward 1. They fight him hard 
and he fights them hard, but there are no 
politicians in East Boston or elsewhere who, 
knowing Frank Goodwin, will underestimate 
his ability or persistence as a fighter. At 
city hall during his first year of service as 
councilman Goodwin was very litle known. 
He sat, listened and digested. This year 
he has made a record. He has shown brain, 
discretion, pertinacity. He has done his own 


thinking, and he has framed his own 
thoughts. 
Certain of Mr. Goodwin’s rivals, who 


ought to be above it, have tried to transfer 
the credit for what Goodwin has done to 
others in no way entitled to the credit. One 
“friend” of Goodwin persists in giving 
Thomas J. Hurley credit for Goodwin’s work 
because the statements made by Goodwin 
are dictated to the assistant clerk of com- 
mittee and by him typewritten for publica- 
tion. Still others insist that a newspaper 
man is responsible for the enlightening facts 
which Goodwin has given concerning a few 
of the more eminent tax dodgers. That, 
also, is utterly untrue. 

Goodwin has hunted up his own material, 
dictated his own statements and done his 
own thinking. He has submitted facts 
which could not be controverted, and be- 
cause they could not be controverted he has 
had mud thrown at him, Very few people 
outside of East Boston care much concern- 
ing the republican faction fighting in that 
district, but there are a lot of people 
throughout the city who ought to understand 
that Goodwin walks under his own hat, 
thinks with his own brain, and relies on 
his own discretion not to slop over in his 
attempts to show that critics of the com- 
mon council are not themselves above crit- 
icism. j 


The Opera Place Farce. 

A municipal farce, known as the Battle 
of Opera Place, is being played at city hall 
to the great amusement and edification of 
everybody who has watched its progress, It 


affords first of all conclusive evidence that Fi 
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the mayor does not read or does not under- 
stand the reports that are sent to him by 
the street commissioners and that those 
who read or understand for him are wofully 
lacking in something very essential. 

The proposition of Eben D. Jordan to the 
city of Boston was eminently fair, and yet 
the administration which bought a hilltop at 
Savin Hill whi'ch the city did not need be- 
cause a few promoters wanted to dispose 
of it, and which is now spending money on 
the construction of Old Colony ‘‘boulevard’’ 
as an inexcusable preliminary to spending 
more money farther out for the same gang 
of promoters, gets very suspicious over the 
proposition of Mr. Jordan, purposly misi'n- 
terprets that proposition, issues statements 
for publication which are false, and finally 
asks Mr. Bangs to serve as expert on the 
subject to see that Mr. Jordan is not trying 
to rob the city. 

There may be capital for somebody in that 
kind of work, but it will be for Fitzgerald, 
not for Hibbard. If Eben D. Jordan were 
like some other advertisers in this city, the 
editorial columns of the daily press would 
be denouncing the administration for its 
false economy and refusal to co-operate 
with Mr. Jordan in his good work, but Mr. 
Jordan has not used a press agent; he mere- 
ly told what he would do and what he would 
like to have the city do. 

If the city won’t do it, Mr. Jordan will. 
There is no doubt of that. If he does it, un- 
doubtedly he will put ornamental gates at 
either end of Opera place and keep it closed 
except for use in connection with the Opera 
House. But why should the administration 
go out of its way to create capital against 
itself? There is a suspicion at city hall that 
somebody in the mayor’s office is on John 
F. Fitzgerald’s payroll or has a promi'se that 
he will be retained if Fitzgerald is elected 
next January. No other reason can be given 
for the fact that the administration is play- 
ing into the hands of its opponents with al- 
most every move that it makes. As one of 
Mr. Fitzgerald’s lieutenants said this week: 

“Mr. Hibbard is Mr. Fitzgerald’s’ best 
friend politically, and Mr. Fitzgerald knows 
and appreciates it, although he cannot at 
this time properly express his apprecia- 
tion.” 

A Very Dangerous Precedent. 

William F. Murray is establishing a dan- 
gerous precedent by challenging the legal 
right of anybody to register in this city, 
regardless of what the facts may be. It is 
becoming more and more fashionable for peo- 
ple who have not the slightest right to vote 
in Boston to claim voting residences in this 
city and vote here. To single out one man 
for attack is absurd. A long list of men 
might be printed who were not in Boston 
on May 1, and who had no legal right to 
claim a voting residence in Boston, but they 
do so cheerfully and mendaciously, and seem 
to think that it is all right. 

The election department will, it is under- 
stood, consider all complaints brought 
against those who are charged with illegal 
registration, but the election department will 
do nothing upon its own initiative. If the 
election department knows anything, and 
there are those who think it knows a great 
deal, it knows enough to keep out of trouble. 
The newspapers may print charge after 
charge until the cows come home, but the 
election department will make no 
That is not formal; it is not accord- 
ing to precedent. Any charge which any 
citizen cares to make concerning illegal reg- 
istration will be investigated. It is believ- 
ed that some charges will be made. And 
they will not be limited to one man who hap- 
pens to be running for an elective office 
which Mr, Murray would like to have. 


A Demand for Morley’s Place. 

There is a large and enthusiastic demand 
for the position as assistant registrar in the 
election department which was held by Mi- 
chael Morley until his recent sudden death. 
Mr. Morley has been an employe of the de- 
partment for a long time, but his salary was 
less when he died than it was some years 


“ago. 


The position now pays only $1200 a year, 
but there is a mad rush for it. 

In order to preserve the political equilibri- 
um of the board it is necessary to fill. the 
position with a democrat, and it is under- 
stood that there is at least one candidate 
for every ward. 

There are so few places nowadays which 
can be filled without recourse to the civil ser- 
lists that, very naturally, when those 


places are vacant, the rush is something 
interesting. A position as assistant regis- 
trar is good for life, if one attends to his 
business as he should, and the most of them 
nowadays are attending strictly to business. 


A Dose of His Own Medicine. 

Not much sympathy will be felt for Com- 
modore Laurence Minot in the attack made 
upon him by John F. Fitzgerald. Mr. Minot 
is head of the Good Government association 
and as head of the association has signed 
the public reports on candidates for office 
which have been printed every year for 
some years in the newspapers. Those re- 
ports were not always flattering, and they 
mightily disturbed many of those whose 
qualifications were frankly discussed. 

Now it is that Mr. Fitzgerald, in the in- 
terest of something or other, turns the spot- 
light on Mr. Minot and prints some figures 
relative to Mr. Minot’s taxes. They are in- 
teresting figures. Of that there is no doubt. 
They will have an effect upon the average 
citizen, but they will not lessen greatly the 
influence of the Good Government association 
upon the average man who contributes to 
that association or votes as that association 
desires citizens to vote. 


Mr. Minot Denies It. 

According to the Boston American, Mr. 
Minot was interviewed by that paper on 
Wednesday morning and explained why he 
had been assessed so high this year on per- 
sonal property compared with other years. 
According to the American, he said he paid 
nine times as much of a personal tax this 
year because he was asked nine tilmes as 
many questions as he had been asked before. 

Later in the day, Mr. Minot denied the 
interview. It was just as well. If he had 
stood by the interview, as printed, he would 
have publicly proclaimed his public defiance 
of a law relating to returns of property. 
That law does not allow the holder of great 
wealth to conceal the size of his wealth un- 
til after he has been questioned and re- 
questioned. 


The Association Influence. 


There are somewhere between 3000 and 
5000 voters who are directly controlled by 
the Good Government association, as be- 
tween one candidate and another, but not 
as between one party and another, For ex- 
ample, the Good Government association can 
step into certain wards in this city and 
defeat one candidate for nomination as 
against another, if the candidates are both 
republicans, but its influence between renub- 
licans and denwerats is comparatively smail. 
However, the politicians, the candidates and 
the voters to an extent admitted the influ- 
ence of the association, and the latter has, 
in its comparatively brief existence, made it 
practically impossible for the republican or- 
ganization in this city to collect campaign 
funds for the purpose of doing essential po- 
litical work whilch the association never at- 
tempts, such as naturalization, listing and 
registration. 


The Paying of the Taxes. 

There seems to be an effort on the part 
of the assessors in this city to uncover all 
the property that can be uncovered for pur- 
poses of taxation, and it is an effort which 
should be encouraged. Of course there are 
eminent citizens who will object to having 
to pay taxes on personal property which 
they have placed in trust, apparently for 
the deliberate purpose of evading taxation, 
but the city needs money. 

Possibly, some of those who have been 
hiding their funds from the taxgatherers 
have salved their consciences by saying that 
their money would be wasted under political 
administrations, but there can be no further 
excuse. Boston is to pass early next year 
into an era of charter revision reform, and 
all the eminent citizens of Boston who 
have reform affiliations should hasten to the 
front with honest as well as sworn state- 
ments of their property and help to sus- 
tain the reform government which is to 
follow charter revision, no matter who may 
be the head of that government. 

Mr. Minot, in refusing to reply to Mr. 
Fitzgerald’s attack upon him, when Mr. 
Fitzgerald printed certain tax rate figures, 
set an example of restraint which may well 
be followed by others. There was a publi- 
cation of figures yesterday, especially con- 
cerning the Boston Personal Property Trust, 
which will cause some of the minor taxpay- 
ers whose property is in plain sight to sit 
up and take notice. 


Business Will Brighten Up. 

Business will brighten up in city hall 
next week. It is true that the board of al- 
dermen does not meet until week after next, 
but the statesmen are returning from va- 
cation, and in a rush it would be possi- 
ble to obtain a quorum. The mayor, it is 
announced, will be at his desk next Tues- 
day, but official announcements concerning 
the mayor are not only unsatisfactory, but 
they do not agree from day to day, and ap- 
parently they are issued for the sole pur- 
pose of saying something. 

Everybody hopes that the mayor’s physi- 
cal condition is steadily improving and that 
his voice will soon be as good as it ever 
was. But the fact remains, and he should 
remember it, that the duty of a mayor is not 
to talk, mainly, but to act. He has some 
highly trained talkers on his staff, and it 
does not injure their yocal organs to exert 


them. 
| Py Ld t od 
Insisting Upon Curtis. bal 

The number of republicdns who are in- 
sisting that former Mayor Curtis shall be 
selected to run for mayor if Plan 1 is 
adopted is increasing daily, and it includes 
men who know politics and Boston as well 
as they know their own business. They feel 
that Plan 1 will surely win, but they be- 
lieve that the republicans, should Plan 1 
win, ought to be in a position to take ad- 
vantage of their opportunity, and they in- 
sist that Edwin Upton Curtis is the man 
to lead them. 

Mr. Curtis would not have to think of 
any financial sacrifice which he might 
make, should he make the running, for he 
is in no way dependent upon his salary. 
Moreover, the republicans must bear in 
mind that it requires brains to be mayor 
of Boston, it requires a trained mind to 
make good as mayor, and it is undoubted- 
ly true that the republicans would like to 
elect the right kind of a mayor as well as 
to elect one. Some of the candidates who 
have been mentioned would be absolutely 
helpless in the mayor’s chair. They are 
slow thinkers, narrow in their views, and 
of the kind that assure short terms in city 
hall for the party that chooses them. 


Jerry Good Is All Right. 


Somebody tried to put Jerry Good “in 
wrong’ this week. It is not yet settled 
whether, originally, it was Jerry’s factional 
opponents or his factional supporters. The 
fact is that a story was widely circulated 
the other evening that Jerry had been at- 
tacked by paralysis in New York and that 
Ald. Curley had brought him home, The 
newspapers were ‘“‘tipped off’’ to that ef- 
fect. One of them printed the story without 
investigation. Another communicated with 
Good’s undertaking rooms late at night and 
got somebody on the ’phone who confirmed 
in every detail the story that had been cir- 
culated earlier in the evening. 

It is apparent that Good, if he was a vic- 
tim of his political foemen, was also a vic- 
tim of somebody connected with his estab- 
lishment or allowed access to his establish- 
ment at all hours of the day and night. Mr. 
Good wrote a violent deriiial of the report 
the next day, but the denial which was 
printed by one of the papers was a calm 
and concise statement framed by Mr. 
Good’s counsel. But the mystery of the man 
who lied about Good over Good’s own tel- 
ephone may never be revealed. 


Almost a Panic. 

There was almost a panic at the outing 
of Ward 20 republican club on Thursday. Of 
course, as usual, a lot of prominent citr- 
zens and statesmen were advertised to be 
present, and were not there, but that did 
not bother anybody, for churches as well as 
politicians like to feature people who are 
not coming in order to make their pic- 
nics a success. But there was a line On the 
menu for the dinner which caused more 
than one invited guest, not famous, but in- 
telligent and frugal, to turn pale, That line 
said: . 

“All wines and cordials ordered must be 
paid for by the guests.’’ 

That was plain enough. There was no 
way of getting more than one meaning out 
of it. It meant that if any officer or member 
of the club ordered wines or cordials, 
guests of the club must settle, and mem- 
bers would not have to. Some of the guests 
sat down, read the menu, gave a start, sized 
up the membership, figured that it was a 
thirsty one and prepared to depart. Chair- 
man Brand of the board of aldermen, who 
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was doing the honors as talking boss for 
the occasion, was told that there might be 
a wholesale exodus of guests, who did not 
care to pay for all the wines and cordials 
that their hosts might drink, and he at 
once rose and explained that the line did 
not mean what it said. That stayed the 
panic. 

And yet there are those who know some 
of the members of the club who insist that, 
undoubtedly, the line did mean what ft said, 
but that Chairman Brand, having had his 
sad experience at the City club almost two 
years ago, in the matter of municipal wine, 
did not care to see any guest of the club 
suffer on the occasion of a club outing. 


LYNN. 
The Taxation Committee. : 

The newly appointed city council commit- 
tee on taxation got together Saturday after- 
noon, visiting the town of Norwood, where 
the tax rate has been reduced from $25 per 
thousand last year to $10 this year. AS a 
result of the visit the mayor and the com- 
mittee are enthusiastic over what can be 
done in Lynn, if—. The “‘if’ in Lynn is the 
board of assessors who are solely to blame 
for the condition of inequitable appraisals 
that exist and no stretch of the imagination 
can concieve of the board exerting itself to 
do what is right, unless the city council 
members get away from the influences that 
handicap them and insist that the interests 
of all the people are more to be considered 
than the favorites that are played by the 
board. On the face of the report from Nor- 
wood it doesn’t seem as if great good would 
come from raising real estate valuations 
all along the line simply to proportionately 
reduce the rate of taxation, but to find per- 
sonal property that has escaped assessment 
is a legitimate means of improving condi- 
tions, and the burden falls where it can be 
least easily borne. In Norwood the town’s 
committee on taxation devoted 30 days to 
a tour of the town and placed full valuation 
on every piece of realty. Will the commit- 
tee do that in Lynn? 

Will they have the sand to take cogniz- 
ance of the many hundreds of complaints 
that will be brought to them if the public 
think they are in earnest? Will they pub- 
licly assert what individually some of them 
have declared, ‘‘that if the assessors did their 
duty the tax rate of Lynn need not be over 
$12?” How long must it take for the mem- 
bers of the government to comprehend that 
a board that fought the proposition of hav- 
ing a valuation book published will find some 
way to try and sidetrack this committee? 

The whole trouble with this branch of the 
public service in Lynn, as in other depart- 
ments, is the ‘good fellow.’’ Certainly the 
three gentlemen holding the positions are 
good fellows. It would be hard to find bet- 
ter. And to the average councilman or al- 
derman it is no small stunt to find fault 
with the men who are full of good will and 
graciousness at all times. Ald. Turnbull, 
who seems to be. always in right on public 
questions, will be the backbone of the com- 
mittee and if he can strengthen weak spines 
there is a better hope for Lynn than the past 
has produced. If Ald. Annis, who won out 
in a fight with the assessors last year, was 
on the committee in place of Ald. George 
Allen, who is_a drifter, there is little doubt 
of the acomplishments of the committee re- 
sulting in good. 


Lambert’s Campaign. 

The republican city committee met Tues- 
day evening and completed arrangements 
for the coming caucuses. They also chose a 
new secretary, in place of George EK. Pear- 
son, who resigned. x-Ald. George M. 
Lambert, of Ward 6, gets the plum, and he 
has hopes that it will aid him in his contest 
for representative in the 15th district, for 
he still believes he will have votes enough 
to count at the close of the caucus. He 
may. Ex-Ald. Frank E. Holt lets the same 
thought creep through his dome. Both will 
have other thinks, and have plenty of time 
to tell how it happened. For Rep. Charles 
H. Mansfield, newspaperman and lecturer, 
has the thing all his way, as he should. Sen- 
ator J. H. Crosby of Arlington, head of the 
committee on metropolitan affairs, had a 
letter in the Lynn papers last week about 
Mr. Mansfield’s services that would aid any 
man’s candidacy, and it certainly would be 
a handicap to Lynn if the able representa- 
tive was not again on metropolitan affairs. 
Somehow or other Mr. Lambert’s having 
been a democratic alderman from Ward 6 
doesn’t help his case, and his selection for 
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the secretaryship of the republican city 
committee isn’t quite in so good taste as 
would have been the choice of some man 
longer identified with the party. And it 
won’t aid Mr. Lambert in his canvass at 
all. 


Little Interest In Campalgn. 

A little over two weeks to the caucuses 
and not a public meeting has been held 
either by senatorial or representative aspir- 
ants. Politics have been lost sight of appar- 
ently, during the past week, in the concern 
over the ball team. Johnson and Newhall 
are working hard in a personal canvass for 
senator, while whatever is being done by 
McCann’s friends is being kept so quiet that 
the public gets little wind of it. There is 
a pronounced desire to do what is right for 
‘“Matt,’’ who is away from Lynn recovering 
from his illness. And there are those of 
his friiends, who realize the importance of 
a candidate’s presence in a campaign, who 
would like to see him go back to the house 
without a contest rather than wake the sen- 
atorial fight. They profess to believe that 
Messrs. Ford, Baldwin and Manchester 
would step aside to do honor to the man 
who did so much for Lynn in the house the 
past few years. If this should come to pass 
Johnson would be the gainer, for most of the 
followers of McCann would prefer the Na- 
hant man for second choilce. Newhall seems 
to be the happiest over the outlook, and 
as the labor vote is keeping hands off on this 
office this year he hasn’t any fear of his at- 
titude on labor measures hurting him. 


TAUNTON. 
The Senatorial Fight. 

The political contests are now i'n pretty 
full swing, the Antiquarian bake at Reho- 
both has been held and the sides have been 
pretty well lined up. Probably the most 
spirited contest will be for the senatorship 
in the 3d Bristol district, where Sen. Dean 
of Taunton is to have two of his fellow 
townsmen as antagonists in Ex-Rep. John 
L. Rankin, and Rep. Davol, who has to re- 
tire from the house because of the agree- 
ment between Taunton and the towns, an 
agreement that retires any representative 
sent by the city after a two years term. This 
agreement was made by the district cam- 
mittee some years in the distant past, just 
when no one knows, but by it Taunton has 
the representative for two years and then 
it goes to the towns for two years. Ex- 
Rep. Clarence L. Briggs undertook to break 
the agreement some six or eight years ago, 
but the experiment was not successful. 

The towns feel as though they are entitled 
to the honor in rotation and the result is 
that even when the district has a good rep- 
resentative who is doing the best of work, 
he must get out just when he is of service 
and make way for a green man and, per- 
haps, an inferior man. The arrangement 
is getting a bit irksome as it cuts both 
ways, for sometimes the towns send men 
who ought to remain a term of years but 
who are cut off with one year of service or 
two at the most. 

Mr. Rankin was the first to announce his 
candidacy for the senate. He got out into 
the towns, and he stirred around in the city. 
Then Rep. Davol got busy. He likes to 
be busy and he took a tour of the towns in 
an automobile. He would buzz-buzz into 
a town, see some of the old time leaders, the 
men of influence and the goo-goo element, 
and then buzz-buz away again. Sen. Dean 
has only lately begun to devote any time to 
politics. “T am entitled to two terms if I 
have served the district well, and I ought 
not to be retired because my political ene- 
mies, taking advantage of my critical ill- 
ness, chose to retail a lot of untruths and 
make all sorts of charges that no one has 
had the manhood to make to my face-or to 
formulate into charges where I could take 
legal action. I don’t believe that thi's dis- 
trict will sanction, when the situation is 
fully understood, any such method of de- 
feating an official. I am willing to leave it 
to the decision of the people of Taunton, 
where I was born and have lived all my life, 
and to accept their verdict. I don’t know 
whether the others are or not. It is Taun- 
ton’s turn to choose and whoever gets the 
majority I expect to see the towns support.” 


The Representative Situation. 

Rep. M. J. Kenney as usual is to have 
strong opposition for his re-election. He 
has gone by the customary limit of time but 


he feels that his service is more valuable. 


than a@ new man’s would be, and is deter- 


mined to try it on again. Ex-Sewer Com- 
missioner Bellamy will oppose him, and 
Ald. Dufour will also enter into the contest. 
It will be a warm fight for that is the fight- 
ing district, and the voters are pretty well 
divided. 

In the other district Rehoboth names the 
successor to Rep. Davol, and there will not 
be any contest of any kind to bar his prog- 
ress to the house. Ellery Goff, the present 
town clerk, will be the nominee and will be 
elected. 


Another Term for Bryant? ' 

No opposition has developed anywhere in — 
this end of the district to the re-election of © 
County Commissioner John I. Bryant, who, ~ 
although a democrat, has endeared himself — 
to men of all parties. His friends insist © 
that he is practically entitled to the nom- 
ination of both parties, for he has taken the 
position out of politics, just as have the oth- 
er county officers who are favored with both 
nominations, Probably some one will bob 
up to cause him some bother, but it will be 
only an annoyance—not a real disturbing 
factor. Most of the republican papers in 
the county have endorsed him time and 
again. 
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May Oppose Pratt. " 

County Treas. Pratt is one of the oldest — 
county officials and there is at present B 
much talk that Mayor Edgar L. Crossman 
will succeed him. Mayor Crossman’is an ac- 
countant, and would unquestionably like the 
office, when he retires from the mayoralty. 
But he is to be a candidate for mayor again 
this fall. The new charter is either to be 
accepted or rejected at the state election. If — 
accepted Mayor Crossman, who used every — 
effort to get the charter through the legisla- — 
ture, will be the natural candidate of its ad- 
vocates. 


q 


Simon for Mayor. , 

Ex-Rep. Swig, now the alderman from the 
eighth ward, is a candidate for mayor and 
those who know Simon know that this ~ 
means that he is working 26 hours every 
day and overtime on Sunday. And he > 
knows how to work and whom to work. He 
opposes the new charter, and will discuss 
it at some future time. Former Sen. Silas _ 
D. Reed, while not yet a formally announced 
candidate, will be one and the antagonism 
between ‘Si’ Reed and Simon Swig, their © 
peculiar personal ways of campaigning, and 
their bitter hatred of each other will make 
a campaign where the fur will fly. 


Ped 

Little Talk About Charter. a 
There has been no active campaign on 
for the charter or against it. The men who 
fought the charter through the legislature 
have not apparently on the surface done ~ 
anything since and but for the enterprise of — 
a local newspaper not a dozen people in this ~ 
city would know what the provisions of the © 
new charter are. It is very doubtful if it 
goes through, but the fight will be hot and 
bitter. 


Candidates 


For 
Office..:. 


Will find valuable information — 
each week regarding current — 
political events in 


Practical 


Politics 
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GREAT AND GENERAL COURT OF 1909 


Sketches of the Members of the Senate and House of Representatives—— 
Outline of Work Done by Each Man During the Last Session 


—Other Public Officials and Aspirants For Office. 


The true criterion of a legislature is to 
be found in its work performed. From this 
standard the great and general court of 
1909 will suffer little in comparison with 
legislatures of recent years in Mass- 
achusetts. Those who have been severe 
in their criticism of the fact that on two or 
three occasions during the session which 
closed in June the republican leaders crack- 
ed the party whip should remember that 
this year, more than ever béfore in recent 
years, the republican party was charged 
with the responsibility in matters of leg- 
islation. The minority representation in 
both branches was smaller than for many 
years. In the senate there were but six 
democratic members, while in the lower 
branch there were but 60 democratic repre- 
sentatives. With a republican governor 
and a legislature so overwhelmingly repub- 
lican it was but natural that the leaders c 
the party should feel the weight of their re- 
sponsibility for legislation. They were aware 
they had watching every move of the leg- 
islature one of the sharpest, clearest visiou- 
ed young democrats jin public life in recenr 
years in Massachusetts—Ex-Sen. James H. 
Vahey, the democratic candidate for gover- 
nor in 1908, and leader of his party in the 
state. Knowing that they would be charged 
with full responsibility for the enactment of 
legislation or its non-enactment, they would 
have shown a lack of political wisdom had 
they not tightly drawn party lines on the 
larger matters before the legislature. Hav- 
ing done so they thus accepted full respon- 
sibility and will go before the people pre- 
pared to justify their course. 

The year 1909 was unique as a legisla- 
tive year in that there was a new gover- 
nor, new lieutenant governor, new presi- 
dent of the senate and new speaker of the 
house. The president of the senate and 
speaker of the house were chosen only after 
a warm contest for each office. Despite 
their warmth however, the contests left no 
bitterness on the part of the defeated can- 
didates, both of whom withdrew as soon as 
it had been clearly shown that his oppon- 
ent would have a majority of votes and 
joined with the victor in an endeavor to 
make his administration a success. 

The year 1909 will be notable as a year 
which witnessed the enactment of much 
constructive legislation. Not only this but 
it did not witness the enactment of any 
radical legislation. The senate on all oc- 
easions exhibited the conservatism which 
has characterized the senates of Massachu- 
setts with but few exceptions. A major- 
ity of its members were new to it but the 
new members showed early in the session 
that they could be depended upon to serve 
the best interests of the commonwealth. In 
the lower branch also more than half the 
membership—123 members—were new _ to 
legislative matters. The large influx of 
new members, itt was soon discovered, con- 
tained many radicals and for a time it 
looked as if the radical element in the house 
was to dominate it. Radicalism reached 
its height in the house when the general 
direct nominations bill was substituted for 
the adverse report of the committee on elec- 
tion laws and the East Boston 80-cent 
gas bill was passed to be engrossed. It 
required the most arduous work on the part 
of the leaders of the house, and of the 
party leaders outside the house, to defeat 
the former bill in its final stage and to 
secure the reconsideration of the engross- 
ment of the latter and then kill it. After 
this the radical republican members cast 


aside much of their radicalism and follow- 
ed the lead of men older in legislative 
and political experience than themselves. 
When the time came for them to act on 
the governor’s ‘railroad holding company 
bill practically no trouble was experienced 
with them. It was when these three meas- 
ures were under consideration that charges 
ot “cracking the party whip’’ were made. 
But there are few who will be found to say 
that the end did not justify the means in 
each instance. 

The holding company bill, the direct nom- 
inations kills, the various 80-cent gas bills 
and the Boston charter bill were unquestion- 
ably the biggest matters which came be- 
fore the legislature of 1909. The weakness 
shown by the opponents of the holding com- 
pany bill when a roll call was forced was 
a pleasant revelation of the revulsion of 
public sentiment on the matter of a merger 
of the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
and Boston & Maine railroads. It had 
been apparent for some time that there 
had come to the public with a better under- 
standing of the transportation situation a 
change of sentiment on the question of al- 
lowing the New Haven road to control the 
Boston & Maine. When the governor’s pro- 
position came to permit control, but with the 
strictest regulation of such control by the 
commonwealth, almost every vestige of op- 
position vanished. It is true that a few 
who lived and thrived on their antipathy to 
the New Haven kept up the fight but they 
had only a handful of followers on the final 
test. 

By defeating the various 80-cent gas bills 
the legislature adhered to the established 
policy of the commonwealth of allowing 
such questions to be settled by commissions 
created for the purpose of handling them. 
The enactment of any such legislation 
meant the overthrow of the commission sys- 
tem of regulation of public service corpor- 
ations in Massachusetts—a system that has 
demonstrated its worth to such an extent 
that it has been copied by so sane and able 
an executive as Gov. Hughes of New York. 
That the house finally, upon the plea of 
Speaker Walker, overturned the 80-cent gas 
bills, is to its credit. It more firmly estab- 
lished the policy of the commonwealth in 
regard to commission regulation. 

The defeat of the direct nominations bill 
was only a temporary setback for this vi- 
tal issue and that is all, undoubtedly, that 
was desired by those responsible for i'ts de- 
feat. The policy of the republican party 
on this question is not one of absolute hos- 
tility, for the leaders realize that to as- 
sume such an attitude would ultimately 
prove their undoing. Their policy is to go 
slow on such an important matter, gradu- 
ally extending the principle—to the con- 
gested communities at first, and then, when 
it has been thoroughly worked out, they 
believe it will be time enough to consider 
its extension to all the senatorial and rep- 
resentative districts of the state. 

On the Boston charter bill party lines in 
the legislature were drawn hard and fast 
and the republican leaders accept full re- 
sponsibility for the charter, the political fea- 
tures of which will be passed upon by the 
voters at the coming state election. How 
good that charter is and whether it will 
work out as intended by its framers only 
time: will determine. The administrative 
features of it are admittedly good. The 
political features are held in different esti- 
mates by different people. 

While the railroad bill, the gas bills, the 


direction bills and the Boston charter bill 
were the biggest matters before the legisla- 
ture the session did not lack for other im- 
portant and interesting measures. 

There were the important inaugural rec- 
ommendations of Gov. Draper in regard 
to harbor appropriations, automobile legis- 
lation and the consolidation of the two edu- 
cational boards, all three of whilch were en- 
acted into law, the adoption of the tirst 
establishing a new policy for the common- 
wealth in the matter of harbor improve- 
ments—a still further extension of the com- 
mission idea which Massachusetts has 
found to work so well. The bills designed 
to change the milk standard again made 
their appearance but the session changed 
with no legislation towards this end; the 
resignation of the gypsy moth superinten- 
dent made easy the carrying out of the gov- 
ernor’s recommendation for the performance 
of his work and the state forester’s by one 
person; another recommendation of his ex- 
cellency made during the session was for 
the modification of the law in regard to “‘in- 
fected” beef and this was carried out by 
the enactment of sane legislation, at the 
same time safeguarding the health of the 
citizens. 

No labor legislation came out of the ses- 
sion, the general sentiment being that to 
enact still further liberal labor legislation 
with business in an unsettled condition 
would only react upon the laboring classes 
themselves. Massachusetts is still far in ad- 
vance of other states in the liberality of 
its labor laws. 

The perennial insurance and liquor bills 
were on hand as usual but the session closed 
without any material changes in the laws 
on these two subjects which have given 
general satisfaction. The legislature exhib- 
ited its sanity on liquor legislation by re- 
jecting by an overwhelming vote the pro- 
hibitory resolve reported by the committee 
on constitutional amendments, and on wo- 
man suffrage showed that it did not be- 
lieve that the weaker sex were yet ready 
for the exercise of equal rights by sus- 
taining the report of the same committee 
on the suffrage amendment. 

Two constitutional amendments ‘were 
adopted by the legislature and will come 
up in their second stage next year—one a 
resolve to permit the use of voting ma- 
chines at all elections and the other to per- 
mit the classification of property for pur- 
poses of taxation. In the number of mat- 
ters considered the session was a record 
breaker, Commencing a week later than the 
session of 1908 it ended a week later, not- 
withstanding that it considered far more 
matters. An accomplishment that should 
not be forgotten was the reduction of the 
state tax by $1,000,000 over that of 1908. 

To have been a member of the legislature 
of 1909 is a little more than the usual hon- 
or. wor the members it should be said 
that most of them deserve well of their 
constituents. In crises they showed their 
ability to rise to the occasion and act wise- 
ly and carefully. It is this ability in its 
legislators that Massachusetts has always 
prided itself upon. In accordance with its 
annual custom Practical Politics presents in 
this number portraits and brief biographical 
sketches of .the men who served in the leg- 
islature of 1909, and includes, as usual, 
some of the executive officers of the state; 
men whom Massachusetts has given to the 
higher service of the nation; candidates for 
public office, and others prominent in the 
public eye at present. 
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SECRETARY OF UNITED STATES NAVY 


George von Lengerke [leyer of Massachusetts One of [Most Capable Cabinet 
Members—Has Grown Steadily Since He Entered Government 
Service—Record of Genuine Accomplishments. 


George von Lengerke Meyer, secretary of 
the navy, is the sole strictly business man 
of the Taft cabinet, with the exception of 
Iranklin MacVeagh, secretary of the treas- 
ury. Under the most moderate demeanor 
and a manner gentle as a woman’s, Mr. 
Meyer conceals a degree of firmness and 
solid ability which warrant ranking him as 
one of the most capable cabinet members 
of the Taft cabinet. Mr. Meyer has grown 
steadily ever since he entered the govern- 
ment service, and his record of genuine ac- 
complishments, although not paraded about 
Washingtcn with a brass band and fire- 
works; is one of which Massachusetts may 
be proud. In the Roosevelt administration, 
George B. Cortelyou held three cabinet posi- 
tions. Mr. Meyer is holding his second, al- 
ready having been postmaster general under 
Roosevelt. The first demanded chiefly the es- 
sential qualities of a good business man. 
The second, although reputed to be one of 
the most desirable socially in Washington, 
requires a business training even broader 
and more exacting than that of the post- 
master generalship. Through the successful 
occupancy of this high position by lawyers, 
the importance of its business phases has 
been to a large extent, lost sight of by the 
country. Sec. Meyer has demonstrated al- 
most for the first time how large a field for 
the exercise of executive business talent the 
position presents. Truman H. Newberry, a 
business man, was secretary of the navy for 
only a few weeks, but as head of the de- 
partment and assistant secretary made cer- 
tain experiments in business administration 
which paved the way for the large work 
which Sec. Meyer now has in hand. 

To get the dry details of his life out of 
the way as soon as possible, it may be said 
that Mr. Meyer was born in Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, June 24, 1858; was educated in 
Boston schools and graduated from Harvard 
University in 1879. His best known business 
connection has been as a member of the 
firm of Linder & Meyer, but he also was 
trustee of the Provident Institution for Sav- 
ings of Boston, director of the old Colony 
Trust company, of the Amoskeag Manufac- 
turing company of Manchester, N. H., and 
of the United Electric Securities company of 
Boston. 

Mr. Meyer entered politics when it was 
still creditable for a man to serve in either 
branch of the Boston city council. He was 
a member of the Boston common council 
from 1890 to 1892, when he was elected to 
the Massachusetts house and served until 
1896, the last three years as speaker. He 
was the Massachusetts member of the re- 
publican national committee from 1898 to 
1905, and as such was of great service to 
the party in the chief function of that exalt- 
ed office—the collection of campaign funds. 

Mr. Meyer entered national politics on his 
own account about ten years ago, when he 
intended being a candidate for congress from 
the Sixth or Hssex district, now represent- 
ed by Augustus P. Gardner of Hamilton 
(where Mr. Meyer also lives), son-in-law of 
Sen. Lodge. Instead, however, he was hon- 
ored with the appointment of ambassador to 
Italy, succeedng Gen. William F. Draper of 
Hopedale, and was confirmed by the senate, 
December 14, 1900. So ably did he repre- 
sent his government at the Quirinal that in 
March, 1905, he was promoted to the more 
difficult post of ambassador to St. Peters- 
burg, in which position he rendered excep- 
tional service to the United States at the 
close of the Japanese war, by conducting on 
the part of his government the negotiations 
which finally led to the Portsmouth treaty 
of peace between Russia and Japan. In 
1907 Ambassador Meyer was recalled to en- 
ter the cabinet of Pres. Roosevelt as post- 
master general, and took the oath of office 
March 4, 1907. Exactly two years later he 
was appointed secretary of the navy by 
President Taft. While still in Massachu- 
setts, Mr. Meyer served as chairman of the 
Massachusetts Board of Paris Exposition 
Commissioners in 1898. ' 


The country first came to know Mr. Meyer 
well as postmaster general, for he quickly 
placed himself in touch with questions in 
which the public was deeply interested. His 
most noteworthy projects looked to the es- 
tablishment of postal savings banks and of 


an extension of the parcels post system, 
both of which, in the opinion of the Capital, 
are destined to become accomplished facts 
before very long. Mr. Meyer travelled and 
wrote much in advocacy of these plans, and 
so popularized them that they are now fair- 
ly well understood throughout the country 
and their advocates are steadily increasing 
in number. 

Among the positive accomplishments of - 
the Meyer regime may be mentioned the 
institution of two-cent postage between the 
United States and Great Britain and Ireland 
and the conduct of negotiations, since suc- 
cessfully terminated, for two cent postage 
with Germany. 

Postmaster General Meyer urged tests of 
stamp vending machines, and directed that 
the face side of illuminated postcards might 
be used for correspondence. He also dis- 
continued the practice of placing post marks 
on the picture sides of post cards. 

He made an arrangement whereby the 
Mexican government has consented to make 
investigations and to furnish to the United 
States government, in concrete cases, evi- 
dence as to the full output of properties in 
Mexico claimed to belong to concerns that 
have been advertising mining plantation 
holdings in such a way as to obtain money 
through the mails under false pretenses. 


He Issued an order providing that when- 
ever there is attached to any letter or mail 
matter ten cents’ worth of stamps of any 
denomination with ‘‘special delivery’? writ- 
ten or printed on the envelope or covering 
in addition to the postage required for deliv- 
ery, the articles will be disposed of as if it 
bore the regulation special delivery stamp. 

He instituted a new method of weighing 
mails whereby the compensation of rail- 
roads for carrying the mails was figured 
upon a fair basis and thereby materially re- 
duced. 

He refused the privileges of the mails to 
anarchistic publications, he introduced lec- 
tures on the postal service into the public 
schools and he caused branch postoffices to 
be listed separately, in the Postal Guide, so 
that the public might know where to find 
them. These are only a few of the improve- 
ments in the system made by Postmaster 
General Meyer, and they made his name 
memorable in the service throughout the 
country. 

Mr. Meyer entered the navy department at 
an interesting period. The continued war- 
fare between the line and the staff had 
broken out with fresh violence, An en- 
thusiastic reformer had attempted a reor- 
ganization, hastily and largely upon his own 
responsibility, ‘which made unprecedented 
changes in the work of the navy yards and 
the several bureaus. The so called New- 
berry reorganization had not been tested by 
time and was bitterly resented by a large 
element in the service. On the other hand 
it was thought to contain the germ of good 
things, and it was the task of the new sec- 
retary to survey the whole field and bring 
harmony out of what was certainly chaos. 


Sec. Meyer set about this difficult task in 
his quiet, thorough-going manner. His first 
act was to rescind an order of his predeces- 
sor and reopen the navy yards at Pensa- 
cola and New Orleans until such time as a 
competent board should decide whether or 
not they should be permanently closed. He 
next secured from Att. Gen. Wickersahm 
an opinion upon the legality of the order 
of Pres. Roosevelt withdrawing the ma- 
rines from sea-going vessels, and in conse- 
quence reinstated marines upon the few 
ships from which they had been displaced. 

He then tackled the burning question of 
the relative power .of the Bureau of Con- 
struction and Repair and the Bureau of 
Steam Engineering, which was one of the 
conflicts that had split the service almost 
in two. He did this by the simple expedient 
of appointing Lieut. Commander Hitch I. 
Cone, who cared for the machinery of the 
torpedo flotilla during the battleship 
cruise, chief of the Bureau of Steam Engin- 
eering. This action meant little to the ci- 
villian world, but to the navy it served no- 
tice that the Bureau of Construction and Re- 
pair and its ambitious chief, ‘Admiral’ 
Washington L. Capps, no longer would be 
regarded as running the service, 


In March also, less than a month after 
he took office, Sec. Meyer appointed a board 
of naval officers from all branches of the 
service to study the Revised Naval Regula- 
tions and correct discrepancies and reconcile 
the conflicting provisions to be found there- 
in. When the report was made, Sec, Meyer 
accepted all of the recommendations upon 
which the board had agreed unanimously 
and kept secret the work until further in- 
vestigations could harmonize the remaining 
issues. 

A second board, headed by Rear Admirat 
Eugene H. C. Leutze, was appointed to solve 
the problems pertaining to the Bureau of 
Steam Engineering—for example, whether 
or not the bureau should be compelled to 
work from designs submitted by the Bureau 
of Construction and Repair and ‘outside con- . 
tractors or from their own. The report of | 
this board also has been kept secret. Ad- 
miral Leutze also headed a miner board ap- 
pointed to decide relative to the government 
or private manufacture of torpedoes. 

A third board, over which Rear Admiral 
William Swift presided, is now sitting at 
the Boston Navy Yard to consider the gen- 
eral question of navy yard and department- 
al management. ‘The scope of this investi- 
gation is very broad; and it is the hope of 
Sec, Meyer that out of these three thorough 
and impartial investigations will come a 
systematic policy of naval administration 
which will remain permanent. Sec. Meyer did 
not overthrow all the work of Sec. Newberry. 

On the contrary, he ordered that the New- 

berry plan of placing a constructor in gen- 

eral charge of the work at navy yards to be 
continued in force, that it might have a 

fair trial. ’ 

It will be seen, therefore, that the ques- 

tions to which the Secretary has addressed 
himself are of fundamental importance to 

the navy, and that he is working them out 

along scientific lines. Mr. Meyer is very 
popular with the officers under his direc- 

tion, but it is the solid popularity of an able 
and fair man rather than the lighter es- 
teem which comes of ordinary good-fellow- 
ship. He plays no favorites, and it is one 
of his settled customs to require that con- 
flicting heads of departments shall appear ! 
personally before him and thrash out their 
differences in his hearing. He thus educates 
himself, while giving neither side the chance 
of believing that he is giving secret hearing . 
to the complaints of the other. 

Socially, Sec. Meyer and his charming 
family are among the leaders of the national 
capital. While in the postoffice, Mr. Meyer : 
occupied an imposing residence on Connecti- ; 
cut avenue and § street. Since entering ‘ 
the navy department, he has leased the cel- 
ebrated Morgan house, facing Scott Circle, , 
where Mrs. Meyer and the popular “Meyer” ( 
girls’’—so called from their habit of dressing 
alike—give delightful entertainments. The 
history of this house is familiar to all Wash- 
ingtonians. It was built by Sen. Don Cam- | 
eron for his beautiful young bride (nee Liz- 
zie Sherman), but when she tired of its im- ; 
mensity and the duties imposed on her as | 

; 
{ 
: 
4 


chatelaine, he sold it to the Morgan estate 
and bought the old Taylor house in La Fay- 
ette square. The rooms are admirably adapt- 
ed to entertaining, offsetting in their con- 
venience the unpretentious exterior. The 
“Meyer affairs”. are becoming celebrated in 
Washington, and it is the local saying that 
not since the days of Mrs. William C. Whit- 
ney have such brilliant receptions been giv- 
en, 
—_— 


REPUBLICANS RESPONSIBLE. 


Former Vice-Pres, Fairbanks was cam- 
paigning in Indiana, making speeches from 
train ends. He stopped at a station in 
the centre of the state close by a big fac- 
tory building. 

“My friends,’ said the vice-president, ‘TI 
am glad we stopped here, close to that mag- 
nificent temple of industry I observe on my 
right. It is the republican administration, 
the policy of protection, that has enabled 
you to maintain in your midst that magnifi- 
cent symbol of prosperity and good times. 
Vote for us and you will have not only one 
but a dozen of these great factories in your 
midst. They bring prosperity, are the chil- 
dren of prosperity, and the republican party 
is responsible for them.’’ 

Then the train pulled out. Soon after the 
vice-president returned to his car a local 
eemmitteeman said: ‘Mr. Vice-President, I 
think you laid it on a little thick about 
that factory. You see, it has been closed 
down for seven years and it broke every- 
body in the country before it quit,” 
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PRACTICAL POLITICS. 


POSTMASTER GENERAL OF UNITED STATES 


Frank Harris Hitchcock of Massachusetts Well Prepared for Position— 
Had Eighteen Years Training in Washington Departments 


Quiet, 


Frank Harris Hitchcock, postmaster gen- 
eral of the United States, stepped into that 
office with a better preparation, in many re- 
spects, than any man that had preceded 
him, While, under the theory upon which 
the United States government is construct- 
ed, a Washington training is not regarded as 
a pre-requisite for cabinet office, it cannot 
be denied than the men, like Philander C. 
Knox, Richard A. Ballinger and George von 
L.. Mever, who have served in one position 
or another in a department, had an equip- 
ment which gets them into action very 
quickly. Mr. Hitchcock entered the cabinet 
after a career of 18 years in Washington. 
He had been first assistant postmaster gen- 
eral before he was made postmaster gen- 
eral, with an intervening period of only a 
few months, during which he conducted the 
republican national campaign, which result- 
ed in the election of William H. Taft to the 
presidency. 

Although accredited to Massachusetts, 
Mr. Hitchcock is a native of Ohio, where he 
was born in Amherst, October 5, 1867. His 
parents removed East while -he was a boy, 
and he finished his education in Massachu- 
setts, graduating fromethe Somerville high 
school in 1887 and from Harvard University 
in 1891. In the same year he obtained a 
clerkship in the department of agriculture. 

Quiet, industrious and able, he successful- 
ly performed the smaller tasks which first 
came to him and it was not long before the 
secretary of agriculture made him chief of 
the division of foreign markets, a position 
coming into prominence through the rapid 
expansion of the foreign trade of the coun- 
try. When the new department of com- 
merce and labor was organized, the govern- 
ment service was raked and scraped for the 
selection of the best men to organize its 
work. George B. Cortelyou, afterward post- 
master general, and, like Hitchcock, mean- 
time manager of the republican national 
campaign, was the first secretary of the 
new department, having been nominated 
and confirmed February 16, 1903.. He im- 
mediately appsinted Mr. Hitchcock as chief 
clerk; and it was through the ability and 
experience of these two men that the De- 
partment of commerce and labor was organ- 
ized and placed upon a firm basis. 

With the coming of the presidential cam- 
paign in 1904, Sec. Cortelyou took the chair- 
manship of the republican national commit- 
tee and naturally turned to his trusted men 
in Washington for aid. Mr. Hitchcock was 
relieved of his duties and appointed assist- 
ant secretary of the national committee, and 
as such served throughout the campaign, 
gaining experience which was to serve him 
in such good stead later. 

After the successful issue of the cam- 
paign, Hitchcock returned to Washington 
and was rewarded with the position of first 
assistant postmaster general. This is one 
of the most powerful political offices in 
Washington. The ramifications of the post- 
office department extend into the most re- 
mote hamlets in the country; and through 
his work in the selection of men to fill the 
postmasterships, Mr. Hitchcock was brought 
again in touch with the leading republicans 
of the United States. 

With the advent of the republican nation- 
al campaign of 1908, Hitchcock came again 
into prominence, Cortelyou had left the post- 
office to become secretary of the treasury, 
but Mr. Hitchcock had been retained by 
Postmaster General Meyer. Cortelyou was 
a receptive candidate for the republican 
nomination, and for a long time Hitchcock, 
loyal to the man who made him and deeply 
attached to Theodore Roosevelt, was. one 
of the most important of political characters. 
He was accused, at one period of the cam- 
paign, of quietly organizing the southern 
states in the interest of Cortelyou under the 
guise of a Roosevelt third term movement, 
and for a while it looked as if his official 
days were numbered. He did resign, in fact, 
but after a few weeks of seeming hesitancy 
he was gladly received into the Taft prim- 
ary campaign, and as the campaign pro- 
gressed was ultimately given charge of the 
interests of Mr. Taft, particularly in the 
southern states. His intimate knowledge of 
local pelitics and politicians was unexcelled, 
and it was largely through Hitchcock and 


Industrious and Able. 


his lieutenants that the southern delegations 
were voted almost solidly for Taft in the 
convention. Hitchcock had headquarters es- 
tablished in a luxurious suite of offices in 
the Union Trust building in Washington; 
and when the canvass for delegates had 
ceased and the nomination was finally won 
for Taft, Hitchcock appeared to be the nat- 
ural selection for chairman of the republican 
national committee. He was elected to the 
position and served throughout the cam- 
paign. When the election was over, Mr. 
Hitchcock was the first man selected by 
Pres-elect Taft to be a member of his offi- 
cial family. 

As a young man, Mr. Hitchcock lived 
something of a strenuous life. His father 
was a Congregational minister, but the 
young man’s tastes ran to athletics, and 
while in school and college he was foremost 
in the games. He played baseball and foot- 
ball, and under his captaincy the Somer- 
ville high school nine won the interscholas- 
tic championship. He also was a good box- 
er. is studious strain developed on his 
entrance to college, however, and during his 
first years under the government Hitchcock 
studied law at Columbia University and was 
admitted to the bar of the District of Colum- 
bia. Three years later he was admitted to 
practice before the supreme court of the 
United States, but he never has done so. 
Among other organizations, he is a member 
of the American Economic association, the 


American Statistical association and the 
American Association for the Advancement 
of Science. 

The postoffice department has been in 
good shape for years, Mr. Meyer left it a 
perfect working organization, and Mr. Hitch- 
cock, who makes no noise about his per- 
formances, has kept it at its point of high 
efficiency and is making internal improve- 
ments of which the public hears little but 
which are of great importance to the ser- 
vice. The new postmaster general has not 
renounced his touch with politics, however, 
although the penchant of Pres. Taft to 
make appointments to office without con- 
sulting the politicians has made life easier 
for Hitchcock than when he was at the 
head of the republican national committee. 

The future of this young man is one of 
the most linteresting questions discussed 
in Washington. Hitchcock is the _ silent 
member of the Taft cabinet. He says lit- 
tle and writes nothing for publication, nor 
does he make speeches. He either is or is 
not a powerful political arm of the Taft 
administration, but no one at this writing 
knows which. But there is no doubt that 
he is a first class postmaster general; and 
as Pres. Taft has given free rein to his cab- 
inet officers to run their departments as 
they please, the influence of Mr. Hitchcock 
will be felt throughout the service. His 
most important task will be to get through 
congress the postal savings bank legislation 
initiated by Mr. Meyer 
Pres. Taft. The plan may be iIncorporat- 
ed in the currency legislation which Sen. 
Aldrich and the national monetary commis- 
sion have in process. 

Mr. Hitchcock is a bachelor and lives 
at 1712 H street, near the White House. Of 
late he has developed decided automobile 
tendencies but that is no rarity in the 
official life of Washington. 
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COMFORTABLE THROUGH TRAIN SERVICE 
FROM BOSTON To 


CHICACO, ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS, DETROIT, 
TORONTO, MONTREAL. 


"10.00 A.M. 


Through train ; Sleeper from’ Boston to 
St. Paul and Minneapolis, Café Car to Montreal. 


Sleepers 


from Montreal to Toronto, Detroit and Chicago. 
Tourist Car Boston to Vancouver, Wednesday only. 


CHICACO, TORONTO, MONTREAL. 


*11L.30 A.M. Through train: Café Parlor C 
Sleeper Boston to Toronto and Chicago. 


treal. 


‘ar to Mon- 
Tourist 


Car Boston to Chicago, Monday, Wednesday ‘and Friday. 


ST. LOUIS, CHICACO, CLEVELAND, BUFFALO, DETROIT. 
*12.30 P.M. Through train with Dining Car to Rotterdam Jct. Sleep- 


ers Boston to Buffalo, Detroit, Chicago and ‘St. Louis. 


to Chicago daily except Sunday. 


Tourist Car Boston 


CHICACO, CINCINNATi, CLEVELAND, BUFFALO. 


*4.00 P.M. 


-hr ough train with Dining Car to Greenfield, Mass. Sleeper 


Boston to Buffalo, Cleveland and Chieago. 
CHICAGO, DETROIT AND BUFFALO. 


16.19 P.M. 
Boston to Buffalo, Detroit and Chicago. 


Through Train with Dining Car to North Adams, 


Sleeper 


MONTREAL. 


17.15 P.M. 
{7.45 P.M. 


Through train; Sleepar Boston to Montreal. 
Through train; Sleeper Boston to Montreal. 


CHICACO, DETROIT, TORONTO, MONTREAL. 


*7.30 P.M. Through train; 
Montreal to Toronto and Chicago. 


*8.30 P.M. Through train; 


*Daily. +Daily except Sunday. 


Sleeper 


; Sleeper Boston to Montreal. 
treal to Toronto, Detroit and Chicago. 


+Sunday only. 
Time Tables, Rates and other information gladly furnished on request, 


Boston to Montreal. Sleeper 


Sleeper Mon- 


Call on, or write, City 


Ticket Agent, 322 Washington Street, Boston, or Ticket Agent, North Station, 


D. J, FLANDERS, P.T.M. 


C. M. BURT, G.P.A, 


and endorsed by - 
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SENIOR SENATOR FROM MASSACHUSETTS 


Henry Cabot Lodge Reached Most Influential Point in His Whole Career 
With Advent of 61st Congress—His Great Work in Behalf 
of Cotton Schedule and For Free Hides 


That Henry Cabot Lodge returned from 
Washington haggard and worn this sum- 
mer was not especially because the Wash- 
ington summer was severe, for it was not. 
Many other senators sat through the long 
extra session with their collars dry and 
their nerves quiet; but they were not the 
men who made the real battle for their con- 
stituents on the tariff. It may be a popular 
impression that a senator’s ‘‘job’’ is a pret- 
ty soft one, with little to do and great 
honors to wear therefor, but the man who 
stands for anything at Washington works 
harder than he ever worked before in his 
life. ‘The pressure on public men is terri- 
fic; Sen. Warren of Wyoming, during the 
Brownsville investigation, remaining in his 
committee room until five o’clock one morn- 
ing studying a new batch of evidence which 
the indefatigable Roosevelt had just hurled 
into the senate chamber; and many a states- 
man has fainted in his place from over- 
work. 

With the advent of the 61st congress, Sen. 
Lodge reached the most influential point in 
his whole career. Always a ‘‘strong’’ man, 
nevertheless he was not one of the inner 
circle, except as occasionally he was called 
into it, but with his appointment to the 
committee on finance he took upon himself, 
as one of only about half a dozen men, the 
responsibility for most of the legislation 
which congress will turn out for the next 
few years. 

This may appear a rather strong state- 
ment, but it is not far from the fact. The 
group that controls legislation in congress 
is so small that it would not crowd the 
smoking compartment of a Pullman car; 
the very few men on whom Nelson W. Al- 
drich, the senate leader, relies, must have 
served a very long apprenticeship before they 
are entrusted with real work. Reed Smoot 
of Utah, who also ‘‘made’’ the finance com- 
mittee this year, may be regarded as an ex- 
ception, but he is not. Smoot wanted to 
work and had developed a passion for facts 
and figures which the busy Aldrich saw he 
could turn to good use. So he took in 
Smoot, and the smiling Mormon nearly lost 
his eyesight figuring out mathematical prob- 
lems in the tariff which no one else had 
time to touch. 

Mr. Lodge entered congress in 1886 and the 
senate in 1893, and during all that period 
stood as a constructive legislator. Some- 
times he made mistakes and sometimes he 
“sot in bad’’ supporting the policies of supe- 
riors with which he had little sympathy 
himself, but he always was loyal to the men 
who trusted him and the state he represent- 
ed; and when at last le came into his own, 
it was with the knowledge of Washington 
that he would stay put. 

That trait sometimes counts for more in 
practical legislation than great eloquence 
or high professional morals. The man who 
starts with a policy and then sidesteps it 
when the vox populi begins to roar may get 
a reputation for saintliness with the coun- 
try, but he does not last. Aldrich is the 
undisputed leader of the upper branch, not 
because he is always right, but because he 
never swerves from a given course and nev- 
er conceals his opinions. Lodge in Massa- 
chusetts stands in the same relative position 
as Aldrich in Washington; always on the 
firing line, always the target and always 
fighting, sometimes his own battles and just 
as often the battles of others. 

The last or “short’’ session of the 60th 
congress was not memorable for much leg- 
islation of broad importance, except the 
emergency currency bill; and even that was 
a stopgap, forced upon congress by alleged 
panie conditions which had passed away by 
the time the bill had become law. Tariff 
revision was imminent, and it was general- 
ly agreed by the leaders that little but the 
appropriation bills should be passed and 
everything else laid over until the long ses- 
sion of the 61st. The business element rep- 
resented by Sen. Lodge was not, on the 
whole, as strongly for thorough tariff revi- 
sion as people imagined. It wanted free 
coal, iron, lumber, hides and a few other 
things produced outside New England; but 
Massachusetts is the greatest textile manu- 
facturing state in the country, and no state 


at heart entered upon the revision with such 
misgivings, if not positive fright over the 
possibility of things to come, as Massa- 
chusetts. She had, too, a thousand and 
one minor industries tO which high protec- 
tion meant much; and although the story of 
these did not figure much in the newspapers, 
each made a separate and specific problem 
of itself, and to have failed in one would 
have been to endanger a whole industry, a 
small though it may have been. : 

For example, the ‘‘average man’’ knows 
nothing about jute or ‘‘cotton bagging’’ and 
cares less, but if the duty of 6-10 of a cent 
a yard had been removed from it, the town 
of Ludlow in Massachusetts might have 
become the subject of another ‘‘Deserted 
Village.’”’? On the other hand, the duty on 
plain, unromantic scrap iron has been four 
dollars a ton, and certain industries on Cape 
Cod and elsewhere have been put out of 
business by the fictitious price to which this 
apparently worthless article has been forced. 
Reeds of rattan, unmanufactured, the raw 
material of the great whip industry of 
Westfield, have always been on the free 
list, but some one in the house put on a duty 
of ten percent, and if it did not come off 
a serious blow would have been struck at a 
business in which the Bay State is without 
a rival, 

These are only a few of a hundred illus- 
trations of the little problems, great in 
themselves, with which the senior senator 
from Massachusetts had to deal; and since 
he had been appointed to the finance com- 
mittee his task was doubly hard, for his con- 
stituents took it for granted that now he 
could get anything he wanted. That he 
couldn’t, nor any other man, is proved by 
the fact that the cotton senators, after the 
tariff bill had passed both branches, actually 
succeeded in passing an amendment putting 
cotton bagging on the free list. It was saved 
from going into the bill only by a technical- 
ity; but Lodge and Crane, who pulled to- 
gether on everything throughout the revision, 
grew ten years older over the situation in 
a couple of days. 

Sen. Lodge’s great work was in behalf of 
the cotton schedule. Woolens was easier, 


not because it was less criticized by the low — 


tariff men, but because both ways and means» 
and finance had refused to open the sched- 

ule, consequently the reformers could not 
dig their toes in anywhere. Sen. Lodge had 
asked for no increase in the cotton rates, but 
Sen. Aldrich, with a view to restoring cer- 

tain Dingley duties which had been wiped 

out on technicalities by the courts, had 
changed many of the rates from ad valorem 

to specific, and the country went crazy over 
the report that the duties had been in- 

creased. It might have been hard enough to 
defend the duties against decrease, as the 
Massachusetts manufacturers insisted, but 
to have to explain them in a new form, even 

if it implied no increase, was one of the 
hardest tasks that ever fell to a Bay State 
senator. 

Embarrassed as he was by the rewritten 
schedule, Sen. Lodge was forced to bear the 
whole brunt of the fighting, on the out- 
come of which depended whether or not the 
Massachusetts cotton mills should contin- 
ue along the line of their past prosperity 
or be plunged into new and unknown situa- 
tions which might have halted the industry 
indefinitely. The speech of Sen. Lodge on 
the cotton duties was one of the most ex- 
haustive, scholarly and effective made in 
the course of the whole tariff debate. It 
was unanswered throughout the session; and 
when the final vote was taken, the cotton 
schedule came through unscathed. 

But if woolens had their dangers and 
cottons too, these were nothing to what the 
senior senator had to face in getting off the 
duty on hides. Massachusetts wanted this 
as she wanted nothing else in the reduction 
line, and to have lost the fight would pro- 
bably have resulted in trustifying the boot 
and shoe business and eventually sending up 
prices to where people would have to go 
barefooted. The opposition from the cattle 
raising states was so strong that no tariff 
bill at all could have been passed if hides 
had been made free without ‘‘corresponding”’ 
reductions on boots and shoes and leather; 


and by ‘corresponding’? reductions the cat- 
tle senators meant that these articles should 
be made free. The fight was the hardest of 
the session, and Sen. Lodge, as the repre- 
sentative of Massachusetts, was the target 
for all the shafts of the opposition. The 
whole story of how it was won never can be 
told; but when the firing was over, hides 
were free—not only that, but the reductions 
on boots and shoes were confined to articles 
the chief value of which was made from 
hides of cattle—i. e., dutiable hides. This 
was a victory for the East with which the 
West is ringing yet, and swearing vengeance 
when the time comes again. It is no won- 
der that the senator who had to stand up 
under all this came back to Nahant as pale 
and thin as a schoolgirl, or that he denied 
himself to everybody and: sought the se- 
clusion of Tuckernuck island at the earliest 
possible moment. 

With Lodge on the inside of the finance 
committee and Crane on the outside, Mas- 
sachusetts had a team in the senate this 
year that simply could not be beaten. The 
two men worked together, as always, without 
friction or jealousy, and they earned the 
gratitude of their constituents in a measure 
that cannot be described. Mr. Lodge, al- 
though the ‘‘scholar in politics’’ is also a mas- 
ter of the details of Massachusetts manufac- 
ture. Just think over what that phrase 
means, and then go and try to fight through 
a tariff bill yourself. 


PRINTER WAS A DEMOCRAT. 


On the fateful day last summer when 
James S. Sherman and Frank H. Hitchcock 
returned from Oyster Bay and said Gov. 
Hughes must be nominated by the New York 
republicans, word having been given to 
them to that effect at Oyster Bay, Mr. 
Sherman was spokesman, and this is the 
way the Bryan printer on a new York news- 
paper mixed his make-up and handed it to 
him: 

“Most assuredly,’ said Mr. Sherman, 
‘we talked about the question of the re- 
nomination of Gov. Hughes. And I will 
say just this: that the consensus of opinion 
of those was: ‘Dearie, is that what you 
came all the way from Manila to tell me? 
Why, these stories are all lies,’ and Capt. 
Hains believed her. 

“Send for Billy Annis,’ he exclaimed. 
‘We'll have dinner and a good time togeth- 
er.’ . .. Mrs. Hains telephoned to Annis, 
and all who discussed the question decided it 
would be a decided mistake not to renomi- 
nate him. But to say the question was set- 
tled at Oyster Bay would be an error. The 
question has become of wider importance 
than the boundaries of New York state. It 
has, in fact, become a national question.” 

Now, that was a fine line of conversation 
for a vice-presidential candidate, making so 
important an announcement, wasn’t it? 


THE MAN BEHIND THE TUNNEL. 


William McAdoo, the man who built the 
tunnels under the Hudson River in New 
York and the great terminal on the New 
York side, was standing on the Cortland: 
street elevated railroad platform in New 
York one day, watching the work. <A man 
stood alongside him and, wishing to know 
what the people thought about the work, 


Mr. McAdoo inquired of his companion: 
‘What's. all that excavation for down 
there?’”’ 


“Why,’’ the man replied, ‘‘that’s the Mc- 
Adoo tunnels,’’ and he explained the sys- 
tem at Jength to its projector. 

“But why do you call them the McAdoo 
tunnels?’ McAdoo asked. 

“Why, said the knowledgous man, ‘‘Mc- 
Adoo is the guy that is building them.” 


NOTHING TO FIT THE CROWD. 


When Col. J. C. S. Blackburn, a member 
of the Isthmian Canal Commission, was ac- 
tive in politics in Kentucky he would rath- 
er make a speech than anything else, un- 
less it was to tell a story, and favored 
telling a story above all else except making 
a speech. 

He was traveling with some friends and 
came to a little party of Kentuckians, who 
welcomed him boisterously. However, he 
drew apart, apparently disturbed. 4 

“What’s the matter, Joe?’ asked one of 
his companions. ; 

“Matter enough; that’s a fine crowd isn’t 
it? It’s too large for an anecdote and too 
small for a speech.’’ 


; 
; 
- 
: 
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BAY STATE’S JUNIOR SENATOR 


Winthrop Murray Crane’s Part in the Making of the Payne Tariff Law— 
[Much Depended Upon His Judgment, Which Never Failed 
—Doesn’t Forget the «‘Little Fellows.”’ 


The story of Sen. W. Murray Crane in 
connection with the Payne tariff bill of 1909 
is that of a man who did a lot and said 


very little. In fact, it cannot be written 
from anything the senator had said, while 
the men who really know are each possessed 
of only a fragment of knowledge; each 


knows how much the senator helped him, * 


but he can tell little more. 

It might be too much to say that the min- 
istrations of the kindly Crane helped the bill 
along its thorny path more than any other, 
for the issues were not such as men could 
yield upon to oblige Crane or anybody else 
in Washington. Tariff-making is very se- 
rious business for statesmen, for it may 
mean their political life or death. The cap- 
itol is piled high with men whose seats hung 
on their votes on one item, like coal or Jum- 
ber or hides, and even a magician like Crane 
could not break a deadlock when so much 
was at stake. Elkins and Scott of West 
Virginia, Warren of Wyoming, Heyburn of 
Idaho, Carter of Montana—party harmony 
meant nothing to men like these when hides 
and wool were the issue; they must vote 
for the duties or retire to private life. iW 
the party suffered through their votes and 
the complexion of the house changed on 
some of the issues they forced, so much the 
worse for the party. Their seats and, in 
some cases, their pockets were the prize 
for which they were playing, hence the blan- 
dishments of the ‘‘whip’’ went for nothing 
with them. 

What, then, did Sen. Crane do that made 
him an important man in tariff legislation 
and added to his prestige so much? Well, 
in the first place, it means something to be 
the right hand man of the President of the 
United States when great measures are 
in process; and Sen. Crane was that. Al- 
drich, Lodge, Crane, Root—these were the 
four men on whom Pres. Taft leaned most 
throughout the great battle in which his 
own prestige, too, was at stake, and a defeat 
would have discredited his whole adminis- 
tration. All were high protectionists and 
they were working heart and soul with a 
low tariff president. Taft tied to these men 
from the outset of the contest, yet none of 
them represented his own school of econom- 
ic thought, except in the most general way. 
Crane and Lodge, in fact, except upon the 
items of hides, coal, lumber and iron ore, 
were heid absolutely in line for the highest 
protection by the sentiment of their state, 
and could no more surrender an inch of the 
protection on textiles than they could vote 
for complete free trade with Great Britain. 
Their task was to hold on to what New 
England had and get a lot of things the rest 
of the country did not want to give. Mr. 
Lodge, as a member of the comimttee on fi- 
nance, could not break too much with his 
associates. Aldrich had marked out a course 
for himself from which he could not deviate; 
for, if Aldrich had yielded a peg on the tex- 
tile schedules, he might as well have re- 
signed his leadership of congress. Root 
was less identified with specific industries, 
as his association had not been with the 
tariff, but he represented interests whose 
life was: the hi'gh tariff, and he was not free 
to cross a certain line. His plea for free 
trade with the Philippines was one of the 
strongest speeches made during the session, 
but it violated no economic doctrine for 
which the republican party was held re- 
sponsible. The issue of protection was not 
involved in the Philippine legislation, al- 
though you would have believed it to hear 
the Connecticut men talk. The crucial 
task was to satisfy hard-headed congress- 
men who had never before conceded any- 
thing to common fairness and decency in 
tariff-making that such concessions ought 
to be made if the party was not to be 
swamped in the next elections; and it was 
because Crane had the reputation of being 
the fairest man in congress that he made 
himself so useful to the leaders at the most 
critical moment of the session. 

Now understand that there was a limit, 
and a very sharp one, to what Sen. Crane 
was able to do. Situations were too critical 
to be influenced by him, oftentimes; but the 
thing of prime importance was to know just 
what the real situation was. Aldrich car- 


ried through the tariff bill without a single 
defeat—a perfectly marvellous record. With- 
cut its reputation for infallibility the finance 
committee would have been bowled over 
every day, and congress would be in session 
yet. The man who knew every moment of 
the time—whose business it was to know, 
and who would have wrecked the whole sit- 
uation if he did not know accurately, morn- 
ing, afternoon and evening, just what the 
result of the vote would be on every item 
as it came along was Winthrop Murray 
Crane. Every senator had his part to play, 
and_it was Crane’s to keep track of things 
and never give false judgment. It was he 
who showed to Aldrich that the income tax 
bill would be made a law if it were permit- 
ted to come in; and the passage of an in- 
come tax bill in the same session with high 
tariff legislation meant that the high tariff 
must go—the end of protection. When ev- 
erybody supposed that the Bailey-Cummins 
bill was beaten, Crane learned that it was 
not, but had votes enough to carry it. Vi'c- 
tory for the income tax meant the downfall 
of protection, for the excuse of high duties 
to produce revenue would be taken away. 
The democrats urged it for that reason, and 
the Cummins republicans, who hate the East 
because of its high tariff, were ready to 
join with them for a general smashing. This 
might have delighted the radical section of 
the country, but it spelled ruin and probable 
panic for New England. Hither the party 
must stand for the income tax and low du- 
ties, as the Bryan platform demanded, or it 
must get wiped off the earth in the next 
elections, or until the party could recover its 
balance after: the business disturbance 
which was sure to come. 

On this exceedingly critical situation piv- 
oted the whole tariff structure. The lead- 
ership of the senate and the party was at 


stake. Everything played about this issue, 
and for weeks congress, although going 
through the motions, was practically at a 


standstill. Crane and his associates sat 
long into the night with the president and 
finally the corporation tax was born and put 
through as an administration measure. For 
nights Crane hardly had off his clothes, 
while he was the most sought man in Wash- 
ington. He occupied that peculiar position 
where every senator’s interest in the tariff 
legislation must be considered and where, 
on the other hand, unless compromises were 
made and plans readjusted, the work of 


the wnole session might easily amount to 
Crane shared his responsibility 


nothing. 
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with others, it is true, and was an “errand 
boy,’’ more or less, in a large way; but this 
was the time when the errand boy and the 
compromiser were the only men in the sen- 
ate who could bring order out of the chaos 
into which the situation had been plunged 
by the radicals. The leaders simply ‘‘had”’ 
to win or else abdicate and let the Middle 
West write the tariff laws for New Eng- 
land. The result of it all was the passage 
of a bill in which every important desire 
of New England, including free hides, was 
fulfilled, yet without any raid on the great 
business interests of New England, whilch 
had been the target for vicious attack ever 
since the tariff agitation began. 

Sen. Crane has been repeatedly described 
in these columns as one of the kindest of 
men. An instance in connection with tariff 
legislation may be quoted, relating to a 
Massachusetts man who wanted an ade- 
quate duty on watch cases. The industry 
had been practically cleaned out by foreign 
competition, and as an economic proposition, 
—having the consumer in mind,—perhaps 
this was just as well. It did not so appeal 
to Sen. Crane, however. The man had a 
little shop, where he was trying to make a 
living, and the Berkshire senator bestirred 
himself to see what could be done. 

“T think it is the little fellows we ought 
to look out for,’’ he explained to his col- 
leagues. ‘It won’t do for us to give them 
to understand that only the big fellows can 
come here and get what they want in the 
way of tariff legislation. There has been 
too much of that sort of thing. If I can do 
anything for that man, I’m. going to.’’ 
And he did. 

Massachusetts got out of the tariff revi- 
sion unchanged or in increased duties on her 
textiles, free hides, reductions on coal, iron 
ore, certain forms of iron and steel, includ- 
ing steel rails, 75 percent reduction on scrap 
iron, reduction on rough lumber from $2.00 
to $1.25 a thousand, many important chemi- 
cals retained or placed on the free list, in- 
ereased protection on lead and zinc, in which 
much Boston capital is invested, and many 
other favors. She may have to pay for some 
of them in the next tariff revision, but that 
is not due just yet. 

In sketching hastily the important work 
of Sen. Crane, that of Sen. Lodge 
not be minimized. While Crane worked 
upon general principles and dealt with given 
situations, Lodge was the tariff specialist. 
His intimate knowledge of the details of 
manufacture—which is wonderful consider- 
ing that he is a literary man—and the unre- 
mitting attention he gave to the requests of 
New England business men were of the 
greatest use to the state, although unherald- 
ed much in the press. So many of the 
tariff conferences held with senators are 
confidential that they often get no credit 
at all for some of the hardest and best work 
they do. 
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GOVERNOR OF THE COMMONWEALTH 


No Governor More Successful in First Year Than Has Been Eben S. Draper 
Has Given State Genuine Business Administration— 
Fathered Much Constructive Legislation 


Iben S. Draper has now served two- 
thirds of a year as governor of the com- 
monwealth, so that it is possible to fairly 
estimate his work in that position. Indeed, 


most people had set their estimate on Hben 
S. Draper by the time the legislature pro- 
rogued in June. That the public estimation 
of him is a flattering one it is needless to 
state here. While Gov. Draper will in all 
probability serve the state as its chief ex- 
ecutive for 28 more months, it is safe to 
prophesy thus early that he will go out of 
office with the reputation of having. given 
the state the best business administration 
it ever had. This prophecy is made with 
the work of his first year in office as a cri- 
terion. And what a year that has been! 
No governor has been more successful in 
his first year in office than Eben 5S. 
Draper. No governor has made fewer mis- 
takes in his first year. 

Gov. Draper has fulfilled the highest ex- 
pectations of him. The people of the com- 
monwealth had a taste of Hben Draper as 
aeting governor last year. The public in 
general and the members of the general 
court in particular learned a good deal of 
the kind of a man he is. It was largely 
because of the knowledge gained of him 
while acting in the capacity of governor 
during the illness of Gov. Guild that the 
electorate of the state gave him the over- 
whelming majority of 60,000 votes when he 
appeared before them for the first time last 
November as a candidate for the highest 
office within their gift. 

There are many reasons for the highly 
successful outcome of Gov. Draper’s first 
year as governor. Chief, of course, is the 
great business ability of the man; an abil- 
ity acquired by heredity and _ training. 
Equally as valuable an asset to him has been 
his strong character, for ability counts for 
nothing without character to back it up. 
Gov. Draper is acknowledged by all who 
know hiin to be one of the strongest figures 
in Massachusetts politics today. Another 
reason is his great humanness. He is one 
of the most lovable of men. Carrying, as 
he does, a certain air of dignified reserve 
highly becoming to his splendid presence, 
he might give a stranger the impression at 
first that he is hard to approach. But one 
glance into his laughing blue eye banishes 
this feeling. Good nature radiates from 
him. His good nature, however, is not of 
the kind that cannot say ‘“‘No.” Eben S5. 
Draper has backbone ‘‘to burn,’’ as the boys 
of a few years ago used to describe the 
possession of an excessive amount of any- 
thing. A good many people have discovered 
this during the past few months when they 
went to Gov. Draper and asked him to do 
certain things which he believed that he 
should not do. The question: ‘Is it expe- 
dient?’’ never presents itself to Gov. Draper. 
With him the only question is: ‘Is_ it 
right?” If a thing does not seem right to 
him he does not hesitate to say so in blunt, 
straightforward language. There is no 
backing and filling or beating about the 
bush with Eben §S, Draper. It is possible 
to get a positive answer from him, on a 
subject that he has considered, at any time. 
And he always has the same answer to the 
same question for all people. If Eben S. 
Draper says ‘Yes’ to a man, it means 
“Yes,’’ and the man can go away satisfied 
that he knows the governor’s position and 
that the governor will continue to occupy 
that position until the particular matter in 
question is disposed of. 

Gov. Draper is a positive man in every 
way and his administration has been a pos- 
itive administration. Few governors have 
accomplished more in their first year in 
office than Eben S. Draper. First and fore- 
most, of course, was the successful settle- 
ment of the difficulty with the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad company 
over the control of the Boston & Maine 
Railroad. Few governors would have had 
the courage to grapple with the problem in 
the manner that Gov. Draper did. It con- 
fronted him when he entered office and, in- 
volving as it did the commercial prosperity 
of Boston and Massachusetts for years te 
come, to him, as a business man, it was the 


most important matter with which he had 
to deal in his first year. How he dealt with 
it and the successful settlement of the prob- 
lem is now a matter of history. But that 
satisfactory conclusion was not reached 
without weeks of hard work and deep con- 
sideration on the part of Gov. Draper. The 
Draper holding company bill was drafted 
only after careful consideration and innum- 
erable conferences. To get the control of 
the Boston & Maine Railroad, represented 
in the Billard holdings, back into Massa- 
chusetts, required the co-operation of the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad 
and the Boston & Maine, for without 
the harmonious working together of the 
two companies the holding bill could not 
have passed the legislature. It was no easy 
task to bring Charles Sanger Mellen and 
Lucius Tuttle together, but Eben S. Draper 
was diplomat, business man and statesman 
enough to do it. Finally when his bill went 
into the legislature he knew on just what 
ground he stood. He knew what could be 
done and what could not be done. Those 
who had charge of the bill in going to him 
with questions on various points involved 
were quickly met with a definite answer. 
He made their task a comparatively easy* 
one in the house. The objection of the 
chief opponent of the bill in the committee 
on railroads that only the Billard holdings 
should be allowed to be acquired by the 
holding company, he refused to amend the 
bili to meet. Likewise to the proposition 
that the permission to any domestic rail- 
road corporation to finance the holding com- 
pany should be held in abeyance until the 
settlement of the United States govern- 
ment’s suit against the New Haven for the 
alleged illegal acquisition of the stock, his 
answer was prompt and to the point. He 
replied that enactment of the holding com- 
pany bill would not have any effect on the 
suit from a legal standpoint. He refused to 
yield his ground on any point. He had 
worked out a solution of the problem and, 
knowing that it was the only way it could 
be satisfactorily solved, he held his ground. 
The legislature accepted his judgment and 
in less than one week it was ratified by the 
attorney general of the United States in 
dropping the government’s suit against the 
New Haven railroad. 

By his courage and business. sagacity 
Gov. Draper not only settled the problem of 
getting the Billard holdings back into Mas- 
sachusetts, but he settled it advantageously 
to Massachusetts. In the Boston Railroad 


Holding company the commonwealth new 
holds a club over the head of the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad which can 
be brought down at any time when neces- 
sary. The interests of the commonwealth 
are properly safeguarded and the control of 
the Boston & Maine Railroad is assured to 
Massachusetts forever. The next logical 
step is to extend permission to the holding 
company to hold the stock of the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad company 
and thus bring into Massachusetts control, 
with its central offices in Boston, the third 
largest railroad system in the country with 
a gross annual earning capacity of nearly 
$100,000,000. The enactment of the Draper 
bill means work for thousands of more men 
in Massachusetts and the expenditure with- 
in the next few years of $30,000,000 in im- 
provements to the Boston & Maine system, 
and $15,000,000 in Greater Boston in four- 
tracking, electrification and tunnelling for a 
physical connection of the two roads under 
the city. 

The new automobile act providing for 
graded fees for registration, based upon 
horsepower, with the provision that such 
fees shall be expended upon the mainten- 
ance of state highways, is the result of the 
inaugural recommendation of Gov. Draper. 
The new act, as further suggested by the 
governor, does away with the hundred and 
one different speed regulations throughout 
the commonwealth by making uniform reg- 
ulations for the whole state. 


Another great reform accomplished by 
Gov. Draper in his first year is in the mat- 
ter of harbor improvements. For the next 
three years the state will appropriate $100,- 
000 annully for harbor improvements, the 
money to be expended under the direction 
of the harbor and land commission, in con- 
formity with a comprehensive and carefully 
thought out plan, thus doing away with the 
patchwork appropriations of various legisla- 
tures, pushed through, in the majority of 
cases, by log-rolling and with little regard 
for the state as a whole, 

Another inaugural recommendation of 
Gov. Draper, now law, was the consolidation 
of the two educational boards of the state. 
The continuation of both the state board of 
education and the commission on industrial 
education, with their continual conflict, bod- 
ed no good for the cause of industrial edu- 
cation in Massachusetts. In the new board 
appointed by Gov. Draper the advocates of 
separate industrial education are given 
strong representation, and in a few years 
Massachusetts promises to lead all the other 
states in this great work. A manufacturer 
himself, Gov. Draper fully recognized the 
needs of the commonwealth in the matter 
of industrial education for its youth as 
distinguished from the _ so-called man- 
ual training courses in the high schools 
which gave little training of practical 
value. His administration also saw the 
enactment of a law providing for further 
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aid on the part of the state to cities and 
towns maintaining industrial schools ap- 
proved of by the state board of education. 
Hereafter the state will pay one-half of the 
cost of such maintenance instead of paying 
on a sliding scale adjusted to the property 
valuations of the cities and towns, 

Despite the fact that one of the stock ar- 
guments of democratic stump speakers in 
Massachusetts for years has been ‘“‘too 
many commissions,’ it remained for Gov. 
Draper to make the first specific recommen- 
dation of any consolidation or abolishment 
of state boards. In his inaugural he rec- 
ommended that the registration boards of 
medicine, pharmacy, veterinary medicine, 
and dentistry be consolidated into one board 
with one organization instead of four boards 
with four organizations. He further rec- 
ommended the enactment of legislation to 
enable one person to serve as superintend- 
ent for the suppression of the gypsy and the 
brown-tail moth and as~- state forester. 
Through the resignation of the gypsy moth 
superintendent he had the satisfaction of 
seeing this latter recommendation carried 
into effect, but the former one was defeated 
by friends of the various boards whose ex- 
istence was at stake. 

During the year Gov. Draper sent in six 
veto messages, and in each instance the 
objections of his excellency ‘were upheld, 
the largest. vote recorded in favor of pass- 
ing a bill over his veto being in the house 
on the eight-hour bill when the friends of 
the bill mustered 96 votes. This was the 
most important veto of the session. It af- 
fected only employes on public works. Had 
it become law, it would not have affected 
Gov. Draper and other large manufacturers 
and the corporate interests, other than as 
taxpayers interested in all state, county and 
municipal expenditures. The ‘Jeaders”’ of 
organized labor were shouting for ite tau 
louder than they were shouting for bills 
which would have done far more _ to 
help organized labor than the eight- 
hour law, if enacted. Had Gov. Draper 
been actuated by selfish interests he could 
have thrown a sop to organized labor by 
signing the bill or by allowing it to become 
law without his signature. The bill would 
have had little effect, as the state today has 
a strong eight-hour law which is violated 
but rarely. But a principle was at stake. 
The bill would not have permitted a man to 
work more than eight hours a day on a 
public work, no matter how much he might 
desire to work. It was as the governor 
characterized it, an interference with 
constitutional rights. Furthermore, it in- 
creased the penalty of the old law for vio- 
lation from $50 to $1000, or six months im- 
prisonment, ‘a ridiculous and outrageous 
penalty for the offence. The governor’s ob- 
jections, concisely but vigorously stated, ap- 
pealed to the sense of the house as they will 
appeal to the commonwealth-at-large, if it 
is necessary for him to repeat them on the 
stump this coming autumn. 

Aside from his remarkable success in 
matters of legislation few governors have 
given more general satisfaction in regard 
to appointments than Gov. Draper. Ex- 
pediency did not affect him in these, either. 
The sole question he considered was a man’s 
fitness. It is enough to point to Arthur D. 
Hill as district attorney of Suffolk county, 
Frank D. Kemp as state highway commis- 
sioner, and Frederick P. Fish as a member 
of the state board of education. These 
men are not exceptions. They are but in- 
stances of the kind of appointments that 
have characterized the first year of Gov. 
Eben §S. Draper. 

Both he and the commonwealth have rea- 
son to be proud of the record of that first 
year. 
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[Measures Up to High Standard State Has Set For Lieutenant Governors — 
Republican Party Picks [len For Second Office Capable of 
Filling Highest—Ward 11 Man No Exception 


There was a lot of talk throughout the 
state last fall after the republican state con- 
yention which resulted in the nomination of 
Louis A. Frothingham for lieutenant gov- 
ernor had been held that the time had come 
when the ‘divine right of succession’’ should 
be broken. up. There has been a lot of 
talk to this effect for some years past and 
it has always been heard particularly after a 
hard contest for the lieutenant governorship. 


- It is generally heard the loudest from the 


friends of the defeated candidates all of 
whom aspire to the lieutenant governorship 
as a direct step towards the higher Office. 
That there should be no right of succession 
is generally admitted. Furthermore few 
will admit that they recognize any such 
right. Louis A. Frothingham, we believe, 
will not claim in 1911, if he is a candidate 
for governor then, that he should be nomi- 
nated because he has held the lieutenant 
governorship for three years. But he un- 
doubtedly will claim that the fact that he 
has been lieutenant governor should not op- 
erate against his choice for governor. All 
that he will ask will be that his claims to 
the office be given the same consideration 
as those of the other candidates. 

He has never hesitated to state his posi- 
tion. It is that he believes the party should 
always pick the best available man for the 
gubernatorial nomination and none other 
and that he hopes that the party will al- 
ways select the one whom it regards as the 
best man. It is for the party to determine 
who is the best man. If it determines that 
he is the best man to make the running 
when Goy. Draper retires, well and good. If 
it determines that some other would be a 
better candidate he will abide by the deci- 
sion of the party. There was, unquestion- 
ably, considerable bitterness left after the 
contest of last year for the lieutenant gov- 
ernorship nomination. It was but natural 
after such a warm contest. It may have 
been more bitter because the successful can- 
didate was the candidate of the state organ- 
ization. 

For the republican state organization it 
should be said that it never picks a man to 
run for lieutenant governor who is not 
equipped in every way for the higher Office. 
That is as it should be and right there the re- 
publican organization in Massachusetts sets 
an excellent example for the national con- 
ventions of both parties to follow and for the 
state conventions of other states. No man 
should be picked for the second office in 
the country or in the state who is not quali- 
fied to fill the highest office, for who knows 
when he may be called upon to step into the 
highest office. Yet how often do the national 
conventions in the selection of vice-presi- 
dential candidates pick men whom they 
would seriously consider for the presiden- 
tial nomination? And how often, outside 
of Massachusetts, do state conventions pick 
candidates for lieutenant governor whom 
they would pick for the higher nomination. 

Fortunate indeed for Massachusetts that 
she had a Wolcott to step into the place of 
the lamented Greenhalge. And fortunate 
for her that she had in Eben S. Draper a 
lieutenant governor who was able to take 
the helm of state which Gov. Guild was 
obliged by illness to relinquish, and guide 
the ship safely through the storms of a 
legislative session. These are two instances 
where that which might happen at any time, 
actually did happen. And while Wolcott 
was, and Draper is, an exceptional man, 
there has never been a time when the re- 
publican party has not filled the office of 
lieutenant governor of Massachusetts with a 
man who was fully equal to the demands of 
the higher office. Haile, Wolcott, Crane, 
Bates, Guild and Draper, the republican 
party honored with nominations for gov- 
ernor, conclusively demonstrating that in 
the selection of lieutenant governorship can- 
didates it exercised the same care and wis- 
dom as in the selection of candidates for 
the higher office. This has led to the talk 
of “succession,” that the governor of Mas- 
sachusetts is picked out three years in ad- 
vance of his selection to that office. It is 
a, kind of “successién’” that will be hard to 
down, however, and will not be very likely to 
down until the party departs from the high 


standard which she has always maintained 
in the selection of nominees for lieutenant 
governor. 

It is unnecessary to state that in picking 
Louis A. Frothingham the republican party 
lived up to the high standard which it has 
set for its nominees for this office. It has 
been charged against Louis A. Frothingham 
that he lives in Ward 11, the Back Bay ward 
of Boston. This is true. Mr. Frothingham 
does live there and doubtless finds it a very 
pleasant district to live in. But it is not 
true, as was stated by a talented young 
democratic senator last year, that ‘‘the can- 
didates for high office in the republican par- 
ty have been taken for years almost invaria- 
bly from this one ward of Boston and usual- 
ly from one class of the party to the exclu- 
sion of men of ability and capacity who lack 
the influence of wealth and aristocratic as- 
sociations.”’ 3 

In all the time there has been a Back Bay 
section of Boston but two of the republican 
candidates for lieutenant governor or gover- 
nor came from that section, up to the selec- 
tion of Louis Frothingham last year. They 
were Curtis Guild, Jr., and Roger Wolcott. 
Eben S. Draper does not come from the 
Bay Bay although he maintains a winter 
residence there. All of his close associa- 
tions and business interests are in Hopedale 
in Worcester county, his home town. John 
L. Bates did not come from there. Neither 
did Murray Crane, Frederick T. Greenhalge, 
John Q. A. Brackett, Oliver Ames, George 
D. Robinson, John D. Long, Thomas Tal- 
bot, Alexander H. Rice, nor the others that 
came before them. Charles H. Allen and 
William H. Haile, defeated by Russell, were 
not Back Bay men: One will have to go back 
almost 20 years to find a president of the 
senate who came from the Back Bay, while 
with the exception of Speaker Frothingham, 
George von Il. Meyer was the only speaker 
of the house from the so-called Back Bay 
in a quarter century at least. In making 
such charges one should be more specific. 
The republican party has selected its can- 
didates for office generally on their merits 
rather than because of the influence of resi- 
dence, wealth or social position. The 
rise of men of wealth to high posi- 
tion in the party will be found most 
always to ‘have been due not to their 
wealth but to the fact that their wealth 
gave them the time to devote to the ser- 
vice of the party and of the state. As 
wealth is measured in these days Louis 
Frothingham is almost’as far’ from being 
a wealthy ‘man as is Curtis Guild, Jr. If 
wealth is a sin, it is the only one that can 
be charged against the wealthy men that 
the republican party has honored in Mas- 
sachusetts—such men as Murray Crane, 
George von lL. Meyer, and Joseph Walker. 
Would that more such men of wealth take 
an interest in politics. If the charge that 
the republican party takes its candidates 
from the Back Bay were worth answering 
it might be answered with the counter 
charge that in the period within which the 
republican party has selected two of its 
gubernatorial candidates from Ward 11, the 
democratic party has taken three—Robert 


.Treat Paine, 2d., Josiah Quincy and Wil- 


liam A. Gaston. 

It is true that Louis Frothingham has 
a distinguished lineage and high social con- 
nections, but personally he is simple, open 
and unaffected. Many who thought him 
reserved have discovered in the past year 
since he begun to go out and mix with 
the boys that his reserve was only a nat- 
ural diffidence and that in reality he is one 
of the most democratic of men. And the 
willingness of the young lieutenant gover- 
nor to go out and mix with the boys has 
won him hundreds of new friends during 
the past year. No request for his attend- 
ance at a political or semi-political gath- 
ering has been refused by him when it has 
been possible for him to accept. He realizes 
what some politicians do not—that the atten- 
dance of a high public official at these 
gatherings means much for their success 
although it may mean little to the official, 
and it is for this reason that Lieut-Gov. 
Frothingham always. when possible, lends 
his presence, 


— 
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JAMES H. VAHEY 


Waged Remarkable Campaign for Governor Last Year Against Great Odds © 


—Since Then He has Built Up a Real Democratic Organization— 
Able, Fearless and Absolutely Honest, 


Despite the factional squabbles which have 
all but killed the democratic party in Bos- 
ton, the democrats of the state have usually 
chosen their leaders with considerable judg- 
ment. Time and again they have turned 
to the proper man at the very moment when 
it appeared to be certain that another false 
move would render the organization as ex- 
tinct as the dodo or the bison. 

Last year was a case in point, when the 
party was obliged to live down, not only the 
odium of the Springfield convention of the 
fall before, but the natural apathy due to 
the senseless squabbles of the petty ward 
and city bosses. It was then that the voters 
showed their wisdom by turning to James 
H. Vahey of Watertown, a young man 
whose zeal for his party had been displayed 
on many occasions when he refused to take 
sides in any of the factional fights and did 
his best to prevail upon those who had ap- 
parently set out to wreck the organization 
to get together and become as active in the 
effort to secure harmony as they were in 
the attempt to wreak vengeance on other 
democrats for fancied or trivial wrongs. 

Mr. Vahey had previously demonstrated 
that he possessed ability. As the leader of 
his party in the senate at the previous ses- 
sion of the legislature, he, with the assist- 
ance of Sens. Linehan of South Boston and 
Mitchell of Marlboro, were more than a 
match for the republican majority. On ev- 
ery iniquitous measure that appeared dur- 
ing the session, this trio forced a roll call, 
with the result that for the first time in 
years not a single special privilege was 
granted to any individual or corporation that 
the record was not placed among the archives 
to be readily available for the voters in ev- 
ery district did they choose to question the 
integrity or the wisdom of the men they 
had chosen to represent them in the upper 
legislative branch. 

Sen. Vahey at that time did more than 
merely out-manoeuvre the republican lead- 
ers in the senate. His speeches were strong 
pronunciamentoes, not only of the position of 
the democracy on what is known as corpor- 
ation legislation, but also the position of the 
majority of voters throughout the state on 
every day in the year except election day. 
So true were they to public opinion that the 
newspapers were forced to print them and 
to apologize for and belittle them editorially 
afterward. As a result, the voters of Massa- 
chusetts, for the first time in the history of 
the legislature, were kept continually in- 
formed of the methods adopted by the sen- 
ate and the state officials generally in secur- 
ing legislation which they never could se- 
cure from the people themselves. ~ 

It was with this record that Sen. Vahey 
accepted the democratic nomination for gov- 
ernor. Those who had known him _ only 
through his work in the state house made 


the mistake of expecting an enthusiastic 
trust-busting, corporation-wrecking cam- 
paign, with the gubernatorial candidate 


leading the van for vengeance on those who 
possessed means. Instead, they were more 
or less surprised when a _ mild-mannered 
young man, very conservative and very earn- 
est, went among them in the fall, preach- 
ing nothing more drastic than honesty in pub- 
lic officials and an era of clean government, 
He pointed out specifie instances where the 
reform could begin, and the fact that he 
devoted a good part of his time to the re- 
publican candidate, Eben'S. Draper, was due 
to two things. The first of these was that 
the Hopedale man heappened to be a shin- 
ing light, because of his position, the second 
was that the material was there to be used 
by any one who took the trouble to look it 
up. His charges in that campaign have 
never been answered, except by a dishonest 
elaim that he himself was connected with a 
business looked upon with more or less dis- 
favor, when it was known at the time by 
those who made it that he was simply act- 
ing as the attorney for the creditors in 
bankruptcy proceedings which involved the 
concern in which the republicans claimed he 
was a@ partner. 

There were many things against Mr. Va- 
hey in that campaign, among them being 
the Springfield conventien, fnanced by lead- 


ing republicans, it has been claimed, and the 
fact that Massachusetts was overwhelmingly 
against Mr. Bryan, the demoeratic candidate 
for president, and almost as overwhelming- 
ly in favor of Mr. Taft. In addition he was 
antagonized by prominent democrats who 
had been the recipients of great honors 
from their party. Some of these secretly 
furnished the republican candidate with 
campaign ammunition, illustrating, as /it 
could be illustrated in no ether way, the low 
estate to which the party had fallen, and ex- 
plaining amply the reasons for its fall, when 
it is taken into consideration that it was 
this class of citizen who had been chosen 
previously to be the recipient of the good 
things the party had to give out. On the 
other hand, Mr. Vahey was without funds, 
the state organization was a joke and its 
ineficiency was so patent that long before 
the campaign closed he was obliged to ig- 
nore it completely, accepting it as non- 
existent. 

These were the obstacles which Mr. Va- 
hey, as candidate for governor, had to com- 
bat, and he proceeded to do it. He went 
on the stump ‘single handed, paid all his 
own expenses and those of his co-workers 
out of his own pocket and was his own 
campaign manager and rally committee. 

With all these obstacles he polled 168,162 
votes, the second largest vote ever given 
a democratic candidate for governor, and, in 
any year but one where the republican can- 
didate was carried along by the presidential 
ticket would have reduced the majority by 
many thousands, even if he had not been 
elected—a result that many astute politicians 
declare would have been inevitable in an 
off year. 

SrA 

This recital shows just how strong Mr. 
Vahey is with the voters of Massachusetts 
—many of whom in his vote last fall, must 
have been republicans, since the democratic 
party had to fight in the courts only that 
year to retain the right to be known as 
the second party. There are reasons for 
this strength, however, and the most im- 
portant are the fearlessness of the man, his 
absolute honesty and the ability he has dis- 
played in all his public life. There is no 
one in either party better qualified on this 
last score to direct the affairs of Massa- 
chusetts than he, and there are many who 
hope to be honored by the republicans who 
are not so well qualified. 

As a member of the state senate he was a 
deep student of affairs. He served on the 
committee on judiciary, and was one of 
the leaders on that committee. He familiar- 
ized himself with every measure that came 
before the body, and on all important meas- 
ures he mastered the subject from begin- 
ning to end. During his two terms he was 
at the state house every day hours before 
most of the members. He was the last to 
leave, and there have been few members 
who patronized the state library more lib- 
erally than he. On all subjects that went 
to the committee on ways and means he was 
as familiar as were the members of that 
committee. 
departments, their appropriations, what 
they did with them; the extent of their 
power, the number of their employes and 
all such matters. As a matter of fact, 
there probably is no other citizen of Mas- 
sachusetts today more conversant with Mas- 
sachusetts internal affairs and policies than 
he. 

As a result of this, he has already asked 
for the appointment of a state finance com- 
mission to study the entire matter of ex- 
penditures and to devise some method of 
reforming the departments. The discussion 
of this measure before the house committee 
on ways and means developed a pecullar con- 
dition of affairs in which the transactions 
by which the state secured land for the 
Wrentham school for feeble minded were 
shrouded in sufficient doubt as to warrant a 
thorough investigation. The committee, how- 
ever, decided to regard the whole matter as 
a political move and held up the report from 
early in March until the closing hours of the 
legislative session. Then it reported ad- 
versely on the petition for a finance cem- 
maiasion and white-washed the Wrentham 


He made a study of the state - 


matter by declaring the trustees to have 
been unwise, but nothing worse. 

The action of the committee and the 
method in which the members of it con- 
ducted the hearings on the petition con- 
vinced many disinterested persons that Mr. 
Vahey was right; that his demand for a 
state finance commission had not come a 
minute too soon, and that the quicker the 
republicans realize the fact the more im- 
mediate will there be a return to the eco- 
nomic administrations which have in the 
past made for Massachusetts’ prosperity. 

Another matter of burning interest to the 
people of the state, and one in which Mr. 
Vahey has taken a great interest, is that of 
abolishing or curtailing the power of the 
lobby. He spoke of it on the stump last 
fall, and he urged it while he was a member 
of the senate. What he has demanded in 
that regard is one of the first requisites of 
good government, and is so recognized by 
many of the leaders for reform in this and 
other states. In discussing this matter with 
a friend, recently, Mr. Vahey declared that 
the reason he was opposed to the lobby was 
because as a senator he had seen it in op- 
eration and knew its practices and the in- 
fluence it exerts. 

He maintains that the lobby is not only 
injurious to the morals of the state, but that 
it also is a blood-sucker on the business in- 
terests of Massachusetts. Members of the 
lobby, in nearly every year, have of them- 
selves or through their friends, introduced 
legislation whose only object was to secure 
money for having it killed. 

In discussing the matter recently, Mr. Va- 
hey said that the lobby, designed in the first 
instance to assist public corporations, of- 
ten in legitimate ways, has of late become 
nothing more nor less than an organized 
band of mercenaries licensed by the state to 
prey on honest business enterprises. There 
were several bills before the last legisla- 
ture whose only object was to extort mon- 
ey, and whether or not they were success- 
ful no one but those who were to benefit 
knows. 

Mr. Vahey is to be a candidate for the gub- 
ernatorial nomination again this year, and 
should he win he will be considerably strong- 
er than he was a year ago. He has, since 
last election, taken an active part in building 
up a democratic organization in the state, 
and as a result of his efforts, the state com- 
mittee is, for the first time in a long time, 
a real, working body. It has already begun 
the task of bringing the party members to- 
gether in towns and where interest in the 
policies of the democracy had ceased. Chair- 
man Macleod is now in possession of ab- 
solute knowledge of the approximate strength 
of the party of which he is the working head. 
Mr. Vahey has done considerable toward 
making this possible, and he has been of 
great assistance to the committee ever since 
it began the task which augurs so well for 
the party in Massachusetts. 

There are rumors from time to time that 
he will be obliged to fight for a second nomi- 
nation, but it is not generally believed that 
he will be called upom to exert himself to 
any extent. His first candidacy was of such 
benefit to the party, and he has since de- 
voted his efforts so entirely to the patch- 
ing up the weak spots his campaign a year 
ago divulged, that the concensus of opinion 
now is that he has an organization that will 
require a lot of hammering to break down: 
This is leaving aside entirely the general 
fairness of the voters, who have shown from 
time immemorial that they believe in giving 
a man who has fought once a chance to se- 
cure the honor without the necessity of a 
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contest the second time. In this regard, 
any opponent of Mr. Vahey is likely to find 
the sledding more than ordinarily difficult, 
for the voters recognize what some of the 
politicians evidently are trying to forget— 
that when he was running for governor a 
year ago he was confronted with the task, 
not only of defeating Eben SS. Draper, but 
also of rebuilding a party that had been 
wrecked by the notorious Springfield con- 
vention. He accomplished the latter, much 
to the dismay of the republican state organ- 
ization, and there are thousands of demo- 
crats all over the state who believe that 
he should be accorded the first honor of 
running for governor with the new, real 
party behind him. 

In justice to Mr. Vahey it should be said 
that he would like to fight for the nomina- 
tion, not because he wants to antagonize 
anyone, but as he says, because he believes 
that a contest would benefit the party. It is 
extremely unlikely, however, that there will 
be one this year, as there are many who 
believe that Mr. Vahey can be elected this 
year, while a new man would not be. 

Mr. Vahey is a self-made man, having 
began his working career as a clerk in a 
grocery store. He later studied law, grad- 
uating from the Boston University law 
school, and is today the possessor of a prac- 
tice worth many thousands of dollars a year. 
He has always lived in Watertown, is a de- 
voted home man, and the father of five chil- 
dren, all of whom are positive that he is not 
only the greatest man in the world, but the 
best. 


THE NEW TARIFF QUESTION. 


The Fight Against Inequalities to Continue 
—The Subject to Be Divorced From Local 
Traditions and Partisan Moorings. 


(From the Wall Street Journal.) 

People who think the tariff question is 
settled for a long time to come are probably 
much mistaken as to the temper of the 
eountry en the question in its larger as- 
pects. Enough time has elapsed to per- 
mit the press of the country to reflect the 
epinions of the people on the conclusions 
reached. These conclusions convince one 
that the special session of congress was not 
simply the threshing of old straw. On_ the 
contrary it marked off a new era in the 
consideration of the business interests of 
the nation. 

The thing that stands out in bold relief 
is that the great West has come to a new 
state of consciousness on the tariff contro- 
versy. The voice of that people in favor 
of a revision that will more equitably bal- 
ance the interests of producers and consum- 
ers has found expression in the form of con- 
gressional leadership. Half a dozen West- 
ern senators, to any one of whom the nation 
listens when he speaks, and a score of rep- 
resentatives have taken their stand against 
a tariff dictated primarily by ultra protect- 
ed interests. This nucleus of leadership 
has gone home to justify itself before its 
constituencies. Unless recent indications 
of popular approval are greatly overestimat- 
ed, these congressmen will come back with 
a measure of endorsement that will make 
them more valiant and less resistible than 
ever in their onslaught upon local standpat- 
ism and all that it represents. 

This is a truly fundamental change. A 
second change is the fact that the tariff has 
ceased to be a party issue. <A third is that 
it can no longer be looked upon as a local 
issue. As the West and South lose their 
purely agricultural viewpoint and acquire 
manufacturing interests, they share to that 
extent with the East its appreciation of pro- 
tection as related to investment in indus- 
tries. This is a reassuring tendency. It 
has also done more than anything else to 
give the tariff the dignity of a national eco- 
nomie question, 

Our industries have nothing to fear from 
this change. Thus divorced from local tra- 
ditions and from partisan moorings, a 
broader basis of national support will give 
a new degree of balance to the subject in 
public policy. There will then be less fear 
of radical changes as well as less favor to 
privileged interests. But the fight will not 
cease until unnatural inequalities are re- 
moved and an administrative arrangement 
perfected which will take the question per- 
manently out of the arena of political dis- 
cussion. And that will not come to pass 
until ‘‘progressives’’ and democrats find 
leaders who are as much masters of the en- 
tire subject as McKinley was in his day and 
as Aldrich is now, 


PRESIDENT CALLS HIM “JACK” 


John Hays Hammond of Gloucester, Mlember of Taft’s Unofficial Cabinet— 
Has Not Sought to Trade Upon the Favor With Which He is 
Regarded— Working to Strengthen Republican Party, 


“Jack? Wammond, as the president calls 
him before everybody, is one of the inner or 
unofficial cabinet of the Taft administration. 
This is rather a distinguished honor, in an 
administration which is supposed to be go- 
ing along without taking anybody’s advice 
very much. Roosevelt had two cabinets, 
one to order around and the other to play 
tennis with. Taft has two, one consisting 
of nine men on whose backs he has dumped 


most of the hard work of the administration, ~ 


‘and the other consisting chiefly of John 
Hays Hammond, who haunts the golf links 
instead of the tennis court., : 

Now this is not saying that Mr. Hammond 
is the real Warwick of the Taft regime, for 
‘Frank H. Hitchcock would get mad at that, 
and then we would have a cabinet row. But 
the truth is that William H. Taft has -a 
liking for this old friends and is accus- 
tomed to turn to them when he wants good 
advice. More than one important appoint- 
ment which pompous senators have ponder- 
ously approved has really been determined 
upon after receipt of a note from some old 
crony in the man’s town telling Taft that 
‘the man was “all right.” The president 
keeps in touch with cold friends in every 
‘part of the country, even if some of them 
are back numbers as politicians, and when 
ticklish local questions arise he drops them 
a line, in care of the country postmaster, 
and takes a lot of stock in what they repart 
back. 

So of John Hays Hammond. He was a col- 
legemate, although two years ahead of Taft 
at Yale, and long before Hammond had been 
condemned to death by the Boer govern- 
ment for trying to secure a few rights, dia- 
mond and otherwise, for the Uitlanders in 
South Africa, Taft had learned to esteem 
him as one-of a thousand; and so he re- 
gards him now. Nor has Hammond sought 
»to trade upon the favor with which he is 
regarded by the president of the United 
States. He wants to strengthen the re- 
publican party and is willing to give time 
and money to’ that end. If he wants any- 
thing for himself, he can haye it. 

Until about the time he loomed up as a 
tentative candidate for the republican nomi- 
nation for vice-president in 1908, Mr. Ham- 
mond was known to the country only as 
the greatest mining engineer, in point of per- 
sonal success, that the world had ever 
known. Rumors of a salary of $1,000,000 a 
year had attached to his name for some 
time, and he never took the trouble to quiet 
them. It was enough for him that, having 
braved the dangers of frontier life and 
lived with Cecil Rhodes, through a romance 
of international fame in South Africa, as 
the alleged. chief conspirator of the Jameson 
raid, he had laid enough by to keep him 
for the rest of his life. About eight years 
ago he settled down at his beautiful sum- 
mer place at Freshwater Cove, Glouces- 
ter, and about the time of the presidential 
campaign he put himself at the head of the 
National League of Republican clubs and 
began to whoop it up for the grand old par- 
ty all over the United States. He in- 
creased the membership to something like 
1,000,000 men, according to the press agents, 
and when Taft had safely landed in Wash- 
ing, Mr. Hammond arrived there also, ready 
for anything that might come along. 

Although Mr. Hammond modestly disclaims 
that he would like public office, there is no 
doubt that a good working cabinet position 
would have suited him. Recognized as one 
of the greatest busines¢ men of the country, 
he would have welcomed some such post 
as that of secretary of commerce and labor 
which, the Lord knows, needs some strong 
business man to get hold of it and make 
it worth something to the commercial in- 
terests of the country. He had spent most 
of his life in the mining regions, yet he was 
a college graduate of high mental accom- 
plishments, and he would have graced the 
official society of Washington as perhaps 
few other men could. But Hammond had 
the close personal friendship of William H. 
Taft; and he had also the brains to value 
that more than anything else. The presi- 
dent offered him the Chinese mission and 
as a matter of duty Hammond would have 
liked to take it; but, as he said, he had 


dragged his family all over the world, and 
he thought it time now to give them a 
chance to settle down and take a rest. He 
plunged into politics, on the outside as it 
were, more to give vent to his restless 
spirit than because of personal ambition; 
and he has piled up a political acquaintance 
which makes him today one of the best 
known figures in the country. 
name is as well known to the people of the 
United States as that of any cabinet officer. 
He has ali the fun and none of the worry. 
He plays golf with Taft on the Chevy Chase 
links and he maintains in Washington open 
house at the New Willard. When really 
big things are underway at the White 
House, John Hays always is within 
telephone call; and without affecting a “‘pow- 
er-behind-the-throne’ attitude, he early 
gave Washington to understand that it 
could not step on him, socially or other- 
wise, without hurting somebody whose howl 
would make some noise. Consequently John 
Hays Hammond, citizen and golf player, 
comes nearer to having influence with the 
Taft administration than anyone else out- 
side the cabinet and Charles P. Taft; the 
remainder of the ‘influence’ William. H. 
Taft carries around under his hat. 

Mr. Hammond will be one of the exceed- 
ingly small party who will accompany 
Pres. Taft on his autumn swing around 
the country. He will join the party in Utah 
in September, and what he cannot tell the 
president about conditions in Mexico and 
the American mining regions the Guggen- 
heims could not hire anyone else to tell 
him. For the present, he motors over from 
Gloucester to the Taft cottage every few 
days or joins the president on the Myopia 
links when no other distinguished citizen 
happens along. He is not of the J. Bourne 
class of golf players, either, for Hammond 
amounts to something. 

What his future will be in American poli- 
tics is an interesting question. Hammond 
has brains, money, tact and public spirit. 
His money-making may be over, as a main 
pursuit, but his public life has not begun. 
He is only about 54 years old, which is al- 
most coltish, and he says he wants nothing 
in politics. He has a voting residence in 
Gloucester but, being rich and also canny, 
he is too shrewd to offer himself as a sacri- 
fice to an eager electorate. If John Hays 
gets anywhere politically—and he will—it 
will be by the short course of honorable 
appointment. ‘When the first Taft cabinet 
begins to break up, for example, look out for 
John Hays Hammond. 


Stick to the Constitution. 
(From the Nashville American.) 


The constitution of the United States may 
not be a perfect document, but this nation 
has grown to the earth’s mightiest power by 
following its provisions. It is as sound to- 
day as it was when promulgated. Upon this 
cuestion of the election of senators it is 
sound, and dangers will confront us when 
we abandon the straight path laid down in 
that instrument and give heed to the cry 
of the unthinking and often insincere. 

Corrupt men, inefficient men may have 


- found their way into the United States sen- 


ate. Is there reason to believe that if they 
could buy title from the legislatures they 
could not buy it from those who elected the 
legislatures? Had the nation not best sub- 
mit to possibly a few bad men in its chief 
legislative body than to the dangerous ex- 
periment of popular election, where passion, 
prejudice and ignorance may be the moving 
factors? There is safety in sticking closely 
to the lines of the great charter. Popular 
clamor has, in all ages, been too often mis- 
taken for wisdom. 


LAWRENCE H, SULLIVAN 
52 School St., Boston, Opp. City Hall 
Ales, Wines, Liquors 
Imported and Domestic Cigars 
Bowling Alleys Connected 
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PRACTICAL POLITICS. 


WALTER S. GLIDDEN 


Sound Business Judgment of Councillor From Fourth District Has Been 
Invaluable to Commonwealth—Director of Many Enterprises — 
Qualified For Any Office Within Gift of State 


In Gov. Draper’s first year in office—na- 
turally the most trying year for any gov- 
ernor—his strong right hand has_ been 
Councillor Walter S. Glidden of Somerville. 
Closely associated with him as he was in 
the executive council last year, he has a 
deep appreciation of the remarkably keen 
insight into affairs and sound business judg- 
ment of the Somerville man, and thus, as 
governor, came to rely upon him to a 
great extent to see that all expenditures of 
the commonwealth were properly safeguard- 
ed. As a business man himself, Gov. Dra- 
per naturally likes business men for advis- 
ers, especially business men of the diversi- 
fled experience possessed by Walter S. Glid- 
den. Fortunate indeed is the commonwealth 
in having at its disposal a talent which di- 
rects one business alone of $11,000,000 a 
year, besides controlling four other large 
wholesale and retail businesses and acting 
as a director in numerous other big enter- 
prises. ; 

That Councillor Glidden will seek a third 
term in the executive council is pleasing to 
Gov. Draper, as it is fortunate for the whole 
commonwealth, although the public at large, 
tt might be said, has but little conception 
of the immense responsibilities borne by the 
governor’s advisers. Not one cent of mon- 
ey paid out of the treasury of the com- 
monwealth during the past year has been 
paid without the sanction of Walter S. Glid- 
den as a member of the committee on ac- 
counts and warrants. In passing upon the 
expenditures of the big state departments 
Councillor Glidden’s business experience has 
been invaluable to the commonwealth. Noth- 
ing escapes his watchful eye and it is safe 
to say that as long as he is a member of 
this committee of the governor’s council 
the commonwealth will receive a dollar’s 
worth for every dollar expended. Mr. Glid- 
den is not ‘“‘close,’’ but he believes in con- 
ducting business on business principles all 
the time, and in applying the same methods 
exactly to the business of the state as he 
does to his own private affairs. Two of the 
four councillors on the committee on ac- 
counts and warrants—Messrs. Bemis and 
Fones—retire next January, having served 
the customary three terms awarded to a 
eouncillor. Therefore it is especially fortu- 
nate to the state that Mr. Glidden is to re- 
turn to supervise the expenditure of the 
84 500,000 appropriated by the last legisla- 
ture for the various state institutions and 
the maintenance of the various depart- 
ments, The retirement of Councillor Bemis 
will lanve Mr. Glidden as the senior mem- 
ber of the committee on accounts and war- 
tants, making his return especially import- 
att, I.fkewise he will come into seniority on 
the committee on military and naval af- 
falim, the present senior councillor on that 
committee—Mr. Barry of Boston—retiring 
after three years service. The same is true 
of the committee on state house. Councillor 
Jones, the head of that committee, is an- 
offer who will retire next January, having 
completed three years’ service, and Mr. 
Glidden suceeds him at the head of the 
committee, 

Councillors Brightman, Goetting and John- 
son will be the only members of this yeor’s 
council left to serve with Councillor Glid- 
den next year, and of these three, Messrs. 
Goetting and Johnson were new to the ex- 
cutive council this year, so that unusual 
burdens will fall upon the genial Somer- 
ville councillor in 1910. But he is equal to 
them and any one who knows him knows 
that those burdens and responsibilities will 
not be shirked, heavy drain though they 
will be upon his time. For Walter S. Glid- 
den has grown to like public service. His 
business affairs are in such shape now that 
he finds he has the necessary time to de- 
vote to it and he finds a positive enjoy- 
ment in the feeling that he fs contributing a 
g004 share in the administration of the af- 
fairs of his adopted state. 

No more popular member than Walter 8S. 
Glidden ever sat in the governor’s council 
and it is doubtful {f a more popular man 
ever participated in the political game in 
the old Bay State. All this simply goes to 
show how time changes things—in this in- 
stance time and close acquaintance. When 
Mr. Glidden came to the state house in Jan- 
wary, 1908. te take his seat im the executive 


council he was known to none of his as- 
sociates. Unfortunately, but through no fault 
of his own, the relations between his pred- 
ecessor and himself were not cordial and 
therefore he did not even have a friend to 
introduce him at court. Naturally his en- 
trance among his associates was not made 
under the most auspicious circumstances, 
There was also a large faction in his dis- 
trict to whom the name of Glidden was 
anathema. Happily now all this is changed. 
Men who opposed him two years ago, now, 
having grown accquainted with him, are 
among his very best friends. His associ- 
ates in the executive council had not known 
him for two months before they were con- 
gratulating themselves upon the acquisi- 
tion to their ranks. 

To understand this you have only got 
to know Walter Glidden. He is a big man 
mentally and physically and he has a heart 
proportionate to the size of his body. In 
him the spirit-of Christian charity is strong- 
ly ingrained. He bridges with sympathy the 
awful chasm between success in life and 
failure—the terrible gulf between the fall- 
en and those on the heights. He is a broad, 
human man who gets all the fun out of life 
that there is to get, neither taking him- 
self or the game of politics too seriously. 
Bluff, hearty, outspoken, as the sons of 
the Pine Tree state usually are, Mr. Glid- 
den is the kind of a man one naturally 
warms to. And speaking of the Pine Tree 
state, it would not be hitting wide of the 
mark to say that if Walter S. Glidden of 
Somerville had stuck to his native heath 
and gone into politics there he would have 
taken rank with such men as Reed, Dingley 
and Littlefield. But he may take rank with 
those giants if he sticks to politics in Mas- 
sachusetts, for he has been boomed seri- 
ously and vigorously. for lieutenant-govern- 
or of the commonwealth, and as congress- 
man from the 8th district. And men who 
were opposed to him when he made his 
debut as a candidate for office two years 
ago, have taken a hand in this booming. 
They realize that’ Walter S. Glidden is quali- 
fied for any office within the gift of the 
commonwealth. 

In whatever direction his future aspira- 
tions may take him he will be able to point 
back, as an endorsement, to his splendid 
record in the governor’s council, a record 
that another year’s service will give added 
lustre to. Proud though he would be of the 
compliment of a unanimous nomination for 
congress or lieutenant-governor, Councillor 
Glidden would probably never seek either 
of these offices if he could get them with- 
out a fight. He may never seek them, any- 
way. But he does dearly love a fight! 
Politics with him is merely a recreation, a 
relaxation from the cares of his multifarious 
business enterprises. Win or lose, it is all 
the same to him. He does not know what 
it is to possess a hard feeling or unkind 
thought toward an opponent. But while 
the political game itself is merely a re- 
laxation to Mr. Glidden, the office itself is 
never. He has the highest conception of 
an office holder’s duty to his constituency. 
To him, in the words of Grover Cleveland, 
“A public office is a public trust.’ 


He carries his whole-souled manner and 
his never-failing smile into his dealings 
with his own employees. The men em- 
ployed in five wholesale and retail estab- 
lishments find in him .the model employer. 
They know that if they have a grievance 
he will adjust it. He makes them feel that 
he is one of them—and he is. Down in the 
big dressed-beef house of N. E. Hollis & 
Co., with a white butcher’s frock on, he 
hustles beef about with the rest of the 
men employed there, besides looking after 
the details of the business of $11,000,000 a 
year transacted there and the details of all 
of his other er.terprises. 

For the immense business of -N. E.. Hollis 
& Co. does not offer sufficient outlet for 
his tremendous energies. J. H. Whitten & 
Co., teamsters; Sands, Furber & Co., fruit 
dealers; L. A. Johnson & Co., retail pro- 
vision dealers, they’re all Walter S. Glid- 
den, and his personality is stamped all over 
their business. He is president of the 
Hinckley Rendering company, a director of 
the New Zngland Dressed Meat and Wool 


company, and a partner in the firm of W. 
P. Stahl & Co., restaurateurs in the mar- 
ket district. He is a director and member 
of the executive committee of the Beacon 
Trust company, a director and member 
of the board of investment of the Somer- 
ville Trust company, vice-president and a 
member of the finance committee of the 
Charlestown Five Cents Savings Bank, a 
member of the board of investment of the 
Winter Hill Co-operative Bank, and vice- 
president of the Mutual Protective Fire In- 
surance Company. And he is a director 
who directs. But with his manifold duties 
he finds time to devote to charitable pro- 
jects, as may be seen from the fact that he 
is president of the Winchester Home for 
Aged Women, a member of the finance 
committee of the Hunt Home for Destitute 
Children, a member of the board of man- 
agers of the Home for Aged Couples in 
Somerville, and a member of the finance 


committee of the Somerville hospital. 
Mr. Glidden is atso somewhat of a 
“joiner.””’ He is a member of Faith Lodge, 


A. F. A. M., of Charlestown, Coeur De Lion 
Commandery, the Royal Arch Chapter, and 
is a Shriner of the 32d degree. His Masonic 
degrees from the 18th to the 22d degree, 
were conferred by His Excellency, Gov. 
Curtis Guild, Jr. Besides his Masonic affili- 
ations he is a member of the Olive Branch 
Lodge of Odd Fellows of 
where he made his home before moving to 
Somerville. 

Mr. Glidden has been with N. E. Hollis & 
Co. now for 29 years. He didn’t come to 
Boston expecting to become a business man, 
however. Born in Pittston, Kennebec 
county, Me., April 30, 1856, his boyhood am- 
bition was to become a printer. On his 
mother’s side he was descended from 
Thomas Dudley, three times governor of 
the Massachusetts Bay Colony. He was 
educated at the public schools and gradu- 
ated from the Gardiner high school and 
the Augusta Dirigo business college. Thus 
equipped he went to work to learn the 
printing business on the Kennebec Reporter 
and wasn’t there long before he was getting 
out the paper himself on an old Franklin 
press. This continued for two years and a 
half, or until he was 19 years old. Then 
he decided that Boston offered a better field 
for the talents of a rising young printer. 
Unlike that other printer, born in Boston, and 
who went when young to a strange city, he 
did not walk up the street munching a loaf 
of bread when he arrived. No; he walked 
up Washingtcn street with a gripsack con- 
taining all of his earthly possessions, in 
his hand, and eyes peeled for’a_ printing 
shop. He went into the first one he saw 
and struck a job at $12 a week, but after 
two weeks of distributing pi he went up to 
the boss and expressing the opinion that 
he guessed he wasn’t cut out for a printer, 
said he was through. 

Then he went down into the market dis- 
trict and got a job. He has remained in 
that district ever since, with the exception 
of six years, when he conducted a retail 
meat business in Chelsea. Quitting the 
retail business, he went to work for N. E. 
Hollis & Co., where he has been ever since, 
and where he has in fact become N. E. 
Hollis & Co. 


Close to the People. 
(From the Chicago News.) 

Bear in mind that all the seven states 
from which come the ten republican sena- 
tors who voted against the passage of the 
Aldrich version of the tariff bill have direct- 
primary laws. 

The direct-primary law of Indiana, whence 
Sen. Beveridge hails, is not nearly so broad 
in its scope as are the. measures in the 
other states. Wisconsin, Iowa, Kansas, Ne- 
braska, South Dakota and Minnesota all 
have good direct-primary laws. In all the 
states represented in whole or in part by in- 
surgent republican senators, except Minne- 
sota and Indiana, the primary laws provide 
for a direct advisory vote by the people on 
candidates for United States senator. 

If Sen. Aldrich were really a wise politi- 
cian, instead of being merely a clever ma- 
nipulator of men in the interest of privilege, 
he would make no open effort to read out 
of the republican party the republican sena- 
tors who stand closest to the people. 

The fact that the Illinois senators were 
found voting with Aldrich instead of with 
the insurgents from the states bordering 
upon Illinois is one more reason why the 
people of this commonwealth should de- 
mand an early enactment of a real direct- 
primary law, (Cee | 


~ ~ ~ .” 
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PRACTICAL POLITICS. 


HAS AIDED BOSTON’S SEWER SYSTEM 


West Roxbury Candidate For Senate [ade Notable Record in Lower 
: Branch of State Legislature—Interesting Contest 
in Ninth Suffolk District, 


Ex-Rep. A. S. Parker Weeks is making 
his fight for the republican nomination 
for the senate in the 9th Suffolk district 
on his record in the house of representa- 
tives on matters pertaining to the methods 
of handling the sewer construction problem 
in the city of Boston. There are other is- 
sues, of course, which he is urging in favor 
of his candidacy, and already there are 
signs that his canvass for votes has been 
a profitabe one; but the main issue, the 
one for which he himself claims greatest 
credit, is the sewer issue. There would 
appear to be something anomalous in the 
use of this sewer argument by the ex- 
representative from the West Roxbury ward, 
for it can never be said, speaking in the 
vernacular of the day, that Rep. Weeks ever 
resorts to ‘‘sewer politics.’”’ He knows the 
game of politics from A to Z, he is thorough- 
ly familiar with the men who play it in 
Boston and the methods they employ 
further their own ambitions; but Weeks 
plays his part in the game in open, above- 
board fashion, and the sewer issue which 
he is now making good use of is a genuine 
issue, as the records of the past few years 
show conclusively. 

For three sessions of the lower branch of 
the legislature Rep. Weeks served on the 
committee on metropolitan affairs. This 
committee is one of the most important in 
the whole legislature, because of the fact 
that it deals with all problems affecting 
the city of Boston and the great metrupoli- 
tan district. Among the most important of 
such problems are those affecting the sewer- 
age system of the Hub. During his first 
year’s service, he showed a thorough knowl- 
edge of such matters when he took a hand at 
killing off a bill aimed directly at the sys- 
tem of constructing sewers then in vogue 
in the city of Boston. Rep. Weeks appeared 
to be the only man in the entire body who 
sensed the proper meaning of the bill. He 
saw in it an attempt to take away or cut 
down the borrowing capacity of Boston 
for sewer purposes. He knew that to less- 
en the borrowing capacity would cut out 
practically all of the work on Stony Brook 
and other sewer construction all over the 
city. He knew that: it meant a loss of work 
to hundreds of men in the sewer department, 
with the attendant hardship which their 
enforced idleness would entail. He. believed 
that such a plan was one of false economy. 
The men needed the employment, and the 
city needed the sewer construction. The bill 
had gone through the committee smoothly, 
out when it came up for discussion on the 
floor of the house, he went after it in good 
style. He thought it possible that some 
changes might be made in the method of 
handling the sewer question, but he did 
not believe that the bill under discussion 
supplied the remedy. He fought practically 
alone in the debate with some of the most 
influential men in the house, but his argue 
ments were sound and his cause was a 
just one; and he won. He had the bill re- 
ferred to the next general court, promising 
that, if re-elected, he would be able to do 
something to improve conditions. 

The next year he was back in the house 
and he kept his promise. House bill 887 
gave him the opportunity to perform his 
work. It was pointed out that the money 
for sewer purposes had not been properly 
expended, and Reps. Weeks and Lomasney 
were appointed to draft a new bill which 
would meet the requirements of the situa- 
tion. The bill as drafted by them was adopt- 
ed by the full committee. It was reported 
in the house by Rep. Weeks and provided 
that the city of Boston should, in every 
year until the work in substantially com- 
pleted, expend one twentieth of one per- 
cent of its taxable valuation, to be met by 
loan outside the debt limit, in the construc- 
tion of sewer works within the waters of 
Stony Brook and other areas tributary to 
the Charles River Basin. Rep. Weeks was 
the only speaker for the bill on the floor 
of the house, and it was passed by an easy 
vote. Under the act a great deal of work 
has been done in the outlying districts, 
particularly in Wards 20, 23 and 24. In the 
West Roxbury district, Stony Brook has 
been covered through residential sections 
and many streets have been sewered. The 
whole Talbot avenue section has been 


drained, as have also the streets between 
Blue Hill avenue and Harvard street, Mor- 
ton street, Lauriat avenue, Mountain aven- 
ue and many others. Hundreds of thousands 
of dollars have been expended judiciously 
for the improvement of the sewer system 


of the city, with the attendant development 


and improvement ‘of property. 
It is a splendid record with which to go 


9th Suffolk district will find that her inter- 
ests are well cared for in the senate of 1910. 


NOT FROM INDIANA. 


Speaker Cannon is from Illinois. And he 
is a thoroughbred Illinoisan in sentiment 
and feeling. And. more than that, he don’t 
care a hang who knows it. Still further, 
he has a violent prejudice against being 
mistaken for a Hoosier, as was evidenced, 
according to the story that is told, when he 


was on his way to Washington to attend 
the special session of congress. 
Uncle Joe had ‘“‘set up’’ in the buféet car 


A. S. PARKER WEEKS 


before the voters of the 9th Suffolk dis- 
trict, and with the well-known ability of 
Parker Weeks as a mixer and good fellow, 
it is safe to say that he will make an in- 
teresting and lively campaign for the place. 

A. 8. Parker Weeks was born in Roxbury, 
April 29, 1857. When but four years of age 
his parents removed to the Roslindale sec- 
tion of the city and Parker has made his 
home there ever since. He was educated in 
the public schools of that section, finishing 
at the Eliot High School in Jamaica Plain. 
At the age of 20 he went West and engaged 
in the hide business, traveling extensively 
through the South and West. In 1886 he 
came back East and took his father’s place 
at the blacksmith’s forge at the junction 
of South and Washington streets, where 
he has continued ever since. He holds mem- 
bership in the Ancient Order of United 
Workmen, Sons of Veterans, Odd Fellows 
and Roslindale Club, and was flor about six 
years a member of the republican ward com- 
mittee. Although a staunch republican at all 
times, he is possessed of an independence 
of thought and action which is refreshing. 

He is thoroughly conscientious, a hard 
and willing worker and a clever politician. 
If he should be elected to the senate, the 


until all hours in the morning smoking, 
talking politics, and spinning yarns, and 
when he woke up- he was not in the hap- 
piest, merriest, gladdest mood of all the 
year. He likes fresh air, and when the 
train stopped at a station up in the moun- 
tains to put on a new engine he stepped 
out of the pullman onto the platform. 

A group of loungers sized him up—he and 
his big black cigar—and a gleam of recog- 
nition came into the face of one of the 
group who was known to read the news- 
papers now and then, and who had, no 
doubt seen the speaker’s picture and va- 
rious more or less resembling cartoons of 
him. : 

Leaving his companions he sauntered up to 
Mr. Cannon and held out his hand, with the 
inquiry: ’ 

“Say, Mister, ain’t you Uncle Joe Cannon 
of Indiana?’ y 

The speaker had extended his hand to the 
stranger, but when he put the question Mr. 
Cannon quickly recovered it and rammed it 
fiercely into his trouser’s pocket as he 
snapped out in reply: a 

“No, sir, by ——; I’m not from Indiana! 
The reason I look so —— bad is I’ye been 
sick!”—-New York Times, 


1 
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PRACTICAL POLITICS. 


J. STEARNS; CUSHING 


Still in His Prime, Life Has Been Crowded With Much Activity and Many 
Varied Interests—A [Modern Captain of Industry— 
Candidate For Governor's Council, 


The following brief sketch from a series 
entitled ‘“‘Famous Printers’? which appear- 
ed in The American Printer some time since 
gives an idea of the type of man Capt. J. 
Stearns Cushing of Norwood is: 

“JOSIAH STEARNS CUSHING 

“Other nations look upon the prosperity 
of this country and wonder. Its superb 
natural resources, say some; its g0ov- 
ernmental policy, say others, have built 
the wonderful fabric of its industrial 
life. 

“These are the reasons oftenest given 
for our success; but there is another, one 
far more potent, which seems to be be- 
yond the comprehension of the foreigner. 
Wealth from the ground, in ore, timber 
and crops, he understands; while the 
creation of riches by the use of govern- 
mental power he sees daily in his own 
land, and can grasp. But he overlooks 
a force that is unique in the short com- 
mercial history of the world—the Ameri- 
can man; an engine that has wrought 
out of a wilderness in a hundred years 
the greatest industrial nation the world 
has ever seen. 

“Courage, a ready mind and a ready 
hand, indomitable preseverance, a virile 
imagination and an easy stride from suc- 
cess to success invariably have been the 
hall-marks of American success. 

“In what other country, for instance, 
could be found so much activity and so 
many varied interests crowded into the 
short life of a man still in his prime— ~ 
J. Stearns Cushing. 

“Here is a type—study it, and you 
will have found the real causes which 
lie behind the profound respect—perhaps 
awe—in which the United States are now 
held by other nations. 

“Born May 38, 1854. Entered Univer- 
sity Press, Cambridge, as apprentice, 
May, 1868. Worked as journeyman for 
Rockwell & Churchill, Rand, Avery & 
Co., Alfred Mudge & Son, of Boston; John 
Wilson & Son and Riverside Press, of 
Cambridge. Started business for him- 
self in 1878, with a net capital of $150, 
as a ‘mathematical text-book composi- 
tor,’ undertook the composition of all 
sorts of text-books, including Greek, 
Hebrew, and most of the modern lan- 
guages. Made radical improvements in 
the typography of text-books, and soon 
became known as the leader in this class 
of work. 

“Designed a number of type faces, 
which have become standard; notably, 
the Cushing Old Style, Cushing, Cush- 
ing Monotone, Cushing Italic, Cushing 
Antique, etc. 

“In 1894, in cooperation with Messrs. 
Berwick and Smith, pressmen, and KE. 
Fleming & Co., bookbinders, built the 
famous Norwood Press, at Norwood, 
Mass., now one of the largest book- 
making concerns here or abroad. 

“Now employs an average of two hun- 
dred hand compositors, forty electroty- 
pers, and runs ten monotype keyboards 
and eight casting machines. 

“Was president of the Boston Typo- 
thetae, which office he held for two 
terms, 1898, 1894 and 1901-1907—nine 
years in all. Has been either a delegate to 
or an officer of every convention of the 
United Typothetae of America, except 
the first; chairman of trustees Norwood 
public library five years; chairman board 
ef supervisors school of printing, North 
End Union, since its beginning. 

*“An enthusiastic yachtsman, and com- 
modore of the Winthrop yacht’ club, 
1891-2-3; commander of the Ancient and 
Honorable Artillery company of Mass- 
achusetts, 1902-3; captain and quarter- 
master of the Massachusetts corps of 
eoast artillery; president of the Norwood 
board of trade for three years: a Knight 
Templar and 32nd degree Mason; mem-~- 
ber of the Boston Athletic association, 
of the Aldine club of New York, and of 
several other clubs; past president of 
the Boston club, the oldest dining club 
in America, and the birthplace of the 
republican party. 

“Wurope, in defense of ita inactivity, 
points te our driving energy with ene 
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hand and to an early grave with the 
other, but no one who has gazed into 
the jovial, still boyish face of J. Stearns 
Cushing, and has felt the warm, firm 
grasp of his good right hand, will ever 
be able to connect the two.” 


That’s what his craft thinks of him and 
when that’s saidit doesn’t seem as if there 
is anything left to say—at least nothing that 
could be said better. It tells enough to im- 
press pretty strongly upon the average vot- 
er that J. Stearns Cushing is just about 
the right kind of a man to serve as adviser 
to the governor of Massachusetts. He is 
the kind of a man that Eben 8. Draper— 
a business man and a business governor— 
would himself select to advise him in affairs 
of business or affairs of state. Any busi- 
ness enterprise that had J. Stearns Cushing 
to advise as to its conduct would have a 
valuable asset. ‘The same can be said in 
regard to any state. 


J. Stearns Cushing seeks to represent the 
Second councillor district in the executive 
council. The Second district comprises the 
First and Second Norfolk senatorial dis- 
tricts, the First and Second Bristol and the 
Highth and Ninth Suffolk. Hon. Albion F. 
Bemis of Brookline has represented it for 
the past three years. It is unnecessary to 
state that Mr. Bemis has served the dis- 
trict well. He has set a high mark for any 
councillor to follow. That Mr. Cushing’s 
service, if he is chosen, will be fully up 
to the mark set by Mr. Bemis, it is unneces- 
sary to tell anyone who enjoys even a slight 
acquaintance with the Norwood man. Like 
Mr. Bemis he enjoys the close friendship of 
Gov. Draper and therefore his choice would 
be particularly pleasing to the governor. 
Capt, Cushing has been making the rounds 
of the district, meeting the men prominent 
in politics. Iie has not asked for their sup- 
port in his campaign. But he has told them 
in his frank, genial manner that if after 
looking the field over and sizing up the can- 
didates they come to the conclusion that he 
is the best qualified of those who seek the 
position he shall be very much pleased and 
shall appreciate their support. He does not 
want any one to work or vote for him unless 
that person believes he is the best man for 
the position. 

Capt. Cushing is essentially a business 
man. In his business as in all others in 
these days of fierce struggling and ceaseless 
competition it has been a case of the survival 
of the fittest. He believes in applying the 
same principle to politics. Naturally he be- 
lieves that he would not suffer by its ap- 
plication, Those who know him believe it 
too. The little sketch printed above tells 
a great deal. 
Captain of Industry. Such a story is with- 
out a parallel except in this free country 
of ours—the land of equal opportunity. The 
opportunity always presents itself but the 
man is oftentimes lacking. In Capt. Cush- 
ing’s case the opportunity found the man, 


Opportunity knocked at the door of J. 
Stearns Cushing in 1878. It came in the 
demand for a man who would make a spec- 
ialty of school and college text books. Capt. 
Cushing recognized the opportunity. Oth- 
ers older than he—he was only 24—told 
him it was a case of mistaken identity; that 
it was not opportunity but foolhardiness. 
They told him that there wasn’t enougn of 
such work to warrant a house in making a 
specialty of it. Capt. Cushing believed oth- 
erwise and events transpired to prove he 
was right. He found that there was 
plenty of work, that he did not have capital 
enough to do it. But his business grew and 
his capital grew. From ten books a day in 
the little attic on -Federal street where he 
started business to 138,000 books a day—the 
output of the Norwood Press—is a far cry 
and gives an idea of the indomitable en- 
ergy of J. Stearns Cushing. One hundred 
and fifty dollars, the capital of J. S. Cush- 
ing & Co., in 1878, has grown to $250,000, 
the capital of the Norwood Press. J. S. 
Cushing & Co., make the plates for three- 
quarters of the school and college text-books 
used in the United States, besides for a 
great many of those used in foreign coun- 
tries, The four men associated with him in 
J. 8 Cushing & Co., teday are men who 


It is the story of a modern” 


have been with him almost since he started 
in business. ‘Almost’? but not quite for he 
started with but one boy. The kind of men 
they are may be better imagined than de- 
scribed. Always giving the best that is in 
himself Capt. Cushing demands the best 
from others. ; 

Capt. Cushing has revolutionized the typo- 
graphy of school and college text-books,. It 
is his principle of always doing his best that 
that has made the great enterprise of which 
he is the head what it is today. The history 
of the firm has been one of continued © 
growth and as it grew it had to move from 4 
time to time. 

When the big Estes Press building on Sum- — 
mer street was built for J. S. Cushing & Co., — 
Berwick & Smith and BH. Fleming & Co., in | 
1889, it was intended that it should last the ~ 
triune for many years, but it lasted but half — 
a dozen. Then it was that it was de- 
cided to move to the country where there 
would be plenty of room for expansion and ~ 
the Norwood Press was built in the beau- — 
tiful Norfolk county town of that name. © 

There Capt. Cushing has taken an active © 
interest in the affairs of the town, although 
never seeking political preferment for him-_ 
self. His one office has been that of trus- 
tee of the public library. It has been the 
same in the affairs of the republican party. — 
A staunch republican he has always been 
foremost in seeing that its high traditions 
were upheld in the selection of its nominees © 
for office but has never sought any office for 
himself until now. Before he has been — 
urged to run for the governor’s council, in 
1905 when Councillor Bemis sought the of- 
fice for the first time and again last year | 
when it was believed tor a time that Mr. — 
Bemis would not seek a third term, Both ~ 
times he declined to oppose his friend 
Bemis. 

A high sense of civic duty and public 
spirit has been characteristic of the Cushing 
family in Massachusetts since it settled in 
Hingham in 1638, its progenitor in America, 
Matthew Cushing, being a native of Hing- 
ham in England. He at once became iden- 
tified with public affairs there and served 
as a town officer. His son, John Cushing, 
who came from England with him, served 
the town as surveyor of highways, receive 
of taxes and selectman, was deputy to the 
general court for many years, county magis- 
trate of Plymouth county from 1685 to 1692, 
and assistant of the Old Colony government 
of Plymouth from 1689 to 1691. His son 
Matthew &Iso served the town of Hingham 
as selectman for five years and Jacob Cush- 
ing, a son of Matthew, was selectman of 
Hingham for four years, deputy to the gen- 
eral court for 15 years and a member of 
the committee of correspondence and safety 
at the beginning of the revolution. Charle 
Cushing, son of Jacob, was a colonel in the 
continental army, a member of the commit 
tee of correspondence, representative to the 
general court for seven years and senator 
for one. Col. Charles Cushing’s son Ed 
mund, grandfather of Capt. J. Stearns 


eral court in 1804-06-20, member of the gov- 


Lunenburg, where g 
had moved from Hingham. He was the 
father of eleven children of whom J. Stearns 
Cushirig, born in Bedford, was the seventh. 
The author of Cushing’s manual was 4 
brother of William Cushing. j 

Capt. Cushing’s father, who was a schoo! 
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teacher, and Unitarian clergyman, was 
preaching in Bedford at the time J: Stearns 
Cushing was born. Nearly all the Cushings 
have been prominent in public affairs and 
in the military service of the common- 
wealth, serving in all the French and Indian 
wars, and the Revolution, War of 1812 and 
Civil war. A Boston newspaper in announc- 
ing Capt. Cushing’s candidacy for the gov- 
ernor’s council mentioned this fact and a 


newspaper man asked Capt. Cushing about 


his ancestors. He confessed that it was 
news to him,—that he had never read the 
genealogy of the family. 

“T don’t know anything about my an- 
cestors nor do I care anything about what 
they were or what any other man’s were. 
A man can’t live on his ancestry in these 


days when a man’s worth is what he proves 
it to be.”’ The answer was characteristic of 
the man. 

Captain Cushing himself has been a mem- 
ber of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery 
company for many years and was its com- 
mander in 1902-03. From 1900 to 1907 he 
served on the staff of Col. James A. Frye, 
commanding the First Heavy Artillery, 
M. V. M., as first lieutenant and regimental 
commissary and as captain and quarter- 
master, respectively. 

He is in all respects an ideal American 
citizen, democratic to thé core—an excellent 
representative of the type that has made 
the greatest industrial nation in the world 
out of what less than’a century ago was a 
wilderness. 


MAJOR PATRICK F. 0’KEEFE 


Man That Revolutionized Art of Political Advertising in Massachusetts— 
First Introduced Display Ads in Douglas Campaign—His 
Agency Largest in New England. 


Although he has never sought political 
office and has repeatedly denied the re- 
quests of friends to allow his name to be 
used for several high elective offices, be- 
sides refusing the tender of more than one 
appointive office of honor and emolument, 
Major Patrick F. O’Keefe of Boston is an 
interesting figure to politicians as the man 
who revolutionized the political advertising 


game in Massachusetts—in fact, in the 
country. Major O’Keefe was the founder 
of display political advertising. Previous 


to the campaign of William L. Douglas for 
governor of the commonwealth the political 
advertising in this state, and practically 
everywhere, was confined to so-called 


“reading notices’’—advertising matter run 
under the guise of straight news. ‘This 
imitation reading matter was practically 
worthless. It- was apparent at a glance 


‘that such matter was a paid notice, and 
consequently if it was republican doctrine, 
it was read only by republicans, and if 
democratic doctrine, it was read only by 
democrats. It had become apparent to ad- 
vertising men long before 1904 that such ad- 
vertising matter brought no returns, but it 
remained for Major O’Keefe to bring about 
the change. 

He took charge of the advertising end of 
the Douglas campaign and handled it, just 
as he would handle any big business adver- 
tising campaign. Full page display adver- 
tisements, setting forth the reasons why a 
candidate for office should receive the sup- 
port of the people, were new, and the Doug- 
las ads. immediately attracted attention. 
It started people talking, and just as heavy 
advertising of a food product, a shoe or a 
soap starts people talking about the article 
advertised, the Douglas ads. started people 
talking of Mr. Douglas as a candidate for 
governor. The advertising appealed to all— 
republicans as well as democrats—and the 
G. O. P. managers realized that to offset it 
would require the same methods. They 
tried the same game, but their attempt was 
but a feeble one. The striking ads. and large 
space used by Major O’Keefe could not be 
offset and the successful outcome of the 
Brockton shoe man’s campaign was at- 
tributable in a great measure to the ad- 
vertising campaign inaugurated by Major 
O’Keefe. That campaign attracted atten- 
tion throughout the country, and _ the 
methods used have been copied since all 
over the United States. The idea of Major 
O’Keefe has. proved a boon to. newspaper 
publishers, as well as bringing a satisfac- 
tory return in the way of votes to those 
adopting it. Major O’Keefe used the same 
methods in the successful campaign of John 
B. Moran for district attorney in the fall 
of 1905. Moran’s means were limited, but 
he realized the value of the O’Keefe plan 
by putting every cent he could possibly 
raise into newspaper advertising. The strik- 
ing ads. of Moran undoubtedly were the 
most important factor in bringing about his 
election. They compelled attention, and 
were read and believed, while the opposition 
fatuously looked on—not realizing the tre- 
mendous power of printers’ ink. That line, 
made famous in that campaign—‘‘The Man 
Who Dares’—it might be interesting to 
know, was sold to John B. Moran by Maj. 
O’Keefe, 

Maj. O’Keefe’s third big political adver- 


tising campaign was the Fitzgerald cam- - 


paign for mayor, immediately following the 


» and, 


Moran campaign, and the same methods 
used in the Douglas and Moran campaigns 
brought success to Fitzgerald. The Boston 
Journal in 1906, discussing Maj. O’Keefe as 


‘a possible appointee to a high position 


spoke of him as 
Fitz- 


under Mayor Fitzgerald, 
“one who did more to elect Mayor 
gerald than any other man.’”’ 

It must not be understood from this that 
Maj. O’Keefe’s business has been confined 
to political advertising. He took it just 
the same as he takes any other kind of 
business, but he does not seek political ad- 
vertising, finding that there is less money 
in it than in straight business advertising. 
The P. F. O’Keefe Advertising Agency, in 
the Carney Building, Boston, is the largest 
agency in New England. Major O’Kéefe is 
the sole proprietor. Besides handling the 
advertising of practically all of the big New 
England business enterprises throughout 
the country, he handles the accounts of 
many big concerns outside of New Eng- 
land. Maj. O’Keefe is well and favorably 
known in all the large newspaper and 
magazine offices from Maine to California. 
His success is due to ability, energy and 
the application of that energy. Originality 
has been his watchword, and the O’Keefe 
methods have been copied throughout the 
country. The idea of booming Boston, 
launched by Mayor Fitzgerald through his 
Publicity Bureau, and picked up bodily by 
the new Chamber of Commerce, was largely 
Maj. O’Keefe’s idea, and he was one of the 
speakers, with Gen. Charles H. Taylor, 
Amory A. Lawrence, Thomas B. Fitzpatrick 
and others, when the ex-mayor launched 
the project at a meeting at Young’s hotel 
in 1906. 

Maj. O’Keefe has been in the advertising 
business for 238 years. Born in the old Fort 
Hill district of Boston, on what is now the 
corner of Wendell and Hartford streets, 
June 29, 1872, he was educated in the pub- 
lic schools, graduating .from the Brimmer 
school and attending the English high 
school for a.short time. He started on his 


life’s work at the age of 14, as an office 


boy in the big advertising agency of Pettin- 
gill & Co. There he rose through all grades 
to the vice-presidency of the corporation, 
to which position he was elected at the age 
of 29. He saw the Pettingill agency grow 
to a business of $3,000,000 a year. He re- 
signed his position with the Pettingill com- 
pany to become manager of James T. Weth- 
erald Advertising Agency, where he re- 
mained for a year or two, and then started 
the P. F. O’Keefe Advertising Agency in the 
Carney Building, where it has been located 
since. 

His start in business on his own account 
was almost coincident with his appoint- 
ment as aide-de-camp, with the rank of 
major, on the staff of Gov.”~Douglas. This 
appointment by Gov. Douglas was a tribute 
to. the part Maj. O’Keefe had played 
toward the successful outcome of his guber- 
natorial campaign and a testimonial to the 
high personal regard which the governor 
had come to have for him, a regard which 
has not lessened any in the years inter- 
vening since Gov. Douglas relinquished the 
office of chief executive of the common- 
wealth, Maj. O’Keefe qualified for position 
on the governor’s staff in the Ninth Regi- 
ment, M. V. M. He enlisted June 28, 1892, 
after serving under the late Cols, 
Strachan and Bogan, was honorably dis- 


chargel at the expiration of his term of 
service, June 28, 1895. At the mobilization 
of the Massachusetts troops at Westfield 
in 1905, Maj. O’Keefe served on the staff 
of Lieut.-Gen. Nelson A. Miles and won the 
public commendation of that distinguished 
officer for the efficiency of his work. 

Maj. O’Keefe is a member of various clubs 
and fraternal organizations, including the 
new Chamber of Commerce, Boston lodge of 
Elks, Mt. Bowdoin Council, Knights of Co- 
lumbus; Division 76, A. O. H.; the Columbus 
club of Dorchester, the Catholic club of 
New York, the Boston Athletic association 
and the Sphinx club of New York, the latter 
an organization of the leading magazine ad- 
vertising men: of the country. He served 
as esquire of Boston Lodge of Elks in 1906 
and 1907, and at the last election was 
unanimously elected esteemed leading 
knight, the second highest office in the 
lodge. Present indications point to his unani- 
mous election as exalted ruler next year. 
He was one of the Boston’ delegation 
to the recent convention of the order at Los 
Angeles, California, and served on the com- 
mittee which had charge of the recent 
charity ball of the Elks, which was attend- 
ed by 6,000 people and netted $4,000 for the 
charity fund of the lodge. Maj. O’Keefe re- 
sides at 50 Mora street, Dorchester, with his 
wife and daughter. Within a little more 
than a year he has suffered the bereave- 
ment of two sons, both cut: off at an age 
which makes their taking beyond human 
understanding. 

Maj. O’Keefe’s only political office has 
been on the democratic ward committee of 
Ward 24. Twice he has refused the sen- 
atorical nomination of his party in the 
9th Suffolk district, and after the elec- 
tion of Mayor Fitzgerald was mentioned for 
various offices in the latter’s administra- 
tion, from superintendent of streets and 
park commissioner to private secretary, but 
he refused to be considered for any posi- 
tion because of the neglect which hi's large 
business would necessarily suffer. : 

P, F. O’Keefe is an excellent type of the 

successful young Irish Catholic business 
man. Alert, capable and clean, he stands 
for all that is best in the civic and re- 
ligious life of the community and is a credit 
to his race and faith. 


KNEW HIS MAN, 


Speaker Cannon is not averse to telling 
a story once in a while that turns the point 
of the joke on himself. Uncle Joe is a past 
master of the art of preventing a member 
of the house from speaking when it is 
known that he has something to say. that 
is in opposition to the speaker’s policies, and 
he has put the soft pedal and the silent 
note On many an insurgent speech, and done 
it, too, with an iron-shod heel. 

But Uncle Joe was silenced one day 
while on the floor of the house by a method 
that established a precedent and turned the 
laugh on Cannon. “Sunset Cox’ had the 
floor, and he was saying some pretty hard 
things about a certain citizen of Mr. Can- 
non’s own home bailiwick. The gaunt Illi- 
noisan was on his feet at last, after listen- 
ing to the arraignment as long as he could 
stand it. - 

“Will the gentleman from New York yield 
to me?” Cannon wanted to know. 

“Certainly, with pleasure,’ 
Cox. 

“For how long?” the speaker asked. 

“As long as the gentleman from Illinois 
will keep his hands in this pockets,’ laugh- 
ingly replied Mr. Cox. 

Mr. Cannon immediately accepted the 
terms of the concession and began with his — 
remarks. He ripped out one long, expressive 
sentence with his hands firmly stowed in 
his trouser’s pockets, and had waded half 
way into the next when his hands came 
out of storage and went gyrating through 
the air like a pair of Dutch windmills. 

“Time’s up,’ called Mr. Cox, smiling at 
his opponent. He well knew his man when 
he granted him the privilege —New York 
Times, 


replied Mr. 


THE HALL OF FAME. 


Exx-Goy. Brackett smokes cigars which 
cost him $1.25 a hundred. He gives the 
same kind to his friends. 

“Charlie” Power of the Hearst staff learn- 
ed politics up in Springfield where he was 
president of the city committee and defeat- 
ed the aspirations of Ex-Rep. Wilmore B. 
Stone to sit in the state senate, throwing 
the nomination to ‘‘Tom’”’ Kenefick of Pal- 
mer, 


re 


PATRICK 
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JOHN J. HIGGINS OF SOMERVILLE 


Rapid Progress in Politics Marks Him as [lan of Energy and Ability— 


Has Made Good as District Attorney of Northern District— 
Seriously Considered as Successor to [alone. 


Practically unknown in the world of poli- 
tics four years ago, John J. Higgins of Som- 
erville has forged his way to the front and 
today his fame has traveled from one end 
of the commonwealth to the other and his 
name is mentioned in connection with still 
higher honors than he has yet attained. The 
progress he’ has made in so short a time 
marks him as a man of energy and ability. 
The political pathways are not strewn with 
roses, aS many a man of high ambition has 
long since found out to his sorrow. ‘There 
are many examples throughout the old Bay 
State of those who have labored long and 
hard to reach the heights of their ambition, 
only to find too many obstacles in their way. 
Tired of the struggle and worn out by the 
encounters they have had with others equal- 
ly ambitious they have been compelled to re- 
tire from the fight after they have given 
some of the best years of their life and 
energy and have gone back into private life 
without achieving that for which they have 
striven. When a man is found, therefore. 
who has gone so far up the hill as has John 
Higgins in the brief space of four years, the 
general public comes to have a_ pretty 
wholesome regard for his capabilities. 

Higgins has climbed steadily from the first 
time he entered politics, and those who have 
watched his ascent up to the present mo- 
ment are strong in their belief that he will 
climb still higher during the next few years. 
Those who are familiar with his early life 
maintain that he began to ascend almost at 
the moment of his birth in Boston on May 
17, 1865. What the youth lacked in worldly 
possessions was more than made up by the 
vast storehouse of courage and dogged per- 
sistency with which he had been endowed. He 
started out practically unaided, to secure an 
education and he stuck to it until he had 
passed through the public schools, Phillips 
Exeter and the Harvard law school, every 
step of the way requiring personal sacrifice 
of one kind or another and the hardest work 
to obtain the means to secure the end. 

With his degree from the great university 
across the Charles, he began the second stage 
of the struggle in his attempt to build up 
a successful law business. That same en- 
ergy and plugging which had been so ef- 
fective in his early days brought its reward 
in the practice of his chosen profession. 

His entrance into ‘politics was no more 
auspicious than should be expected. From 
the beginning he was compelled to fight his 
way to recognition in his own city of Som- 
erville. He was not a welcome figure in 
Somerville politics when he made his start 
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there, but before: he had been going long 
he compelled recognition from the very 
people who tried hardest to block the way. 
He served three years in the board of alder- 
men and during his last year was made 
president of that body. From there he went 
to the state house as one of three repre- 
sentatives from the 25th Middlesex district. 
From that time on the climbing has been 
less difficult. His two years in the legis- 
lature were characterized by the same traits 
for which he had been noted previously. 
During the first half of his first year, he 
had little to say. He was a member of the 
committee on the judiciary, he was atten- 
tive at the hearings, and he listened carefully 
while some of the other members of the 
house were talking. He was learning the 
ropes, sizing up his colleagues and waiting 
for his opportunity. Late in the session, 
when the Cambridge subway act was under 
consideration, his opportunity came. He 
didn’t say much then. He thought he saw 
a certain imperfection in the bill as drawn, 
and he wished to make sure that the corpora- 
tion did not acquire any rights in the streets 
which did not belong to them. He arose, 
made his point quietly but firmly, and im- 
mediately had the so-called leaders of the 
house explaining the situation to him. He 
had made a hit, and he was listened to with 
attention whenever he took the floor for 
the balance of the year. 

He was more or less prominent in all the 
debates of importance after that, and he was 
selected by the speaker as one of the special 
committee to sit during the recess that year 
to consider the insurance laws. The next 
year, 1907, found him again a member of 
the committee on the judiciary and chairman 
of the committee on constitutional amend- 
ments. Without doubt he was one of the 
strongest members of the house at that ses- 
sion. He was trusted implicitly by his col- 
leagues, and he had a larger following, prob- 
ably, than any man who sat in the house 
that year. He was given charge of two 
very important measures by the committee 
on the judiciary—the bucket-shop bill and 
the anti-United. Shoe Machinery bill. The 
fight on the latter measure will be remem- 
bered as one of the most interesting on 
Beacon Hill in several years. Higgins led 
the fight for the bill in the lower branch, 
and he was pitted agains? some men whose 
ability and powers of leadership had been 
known even before Higgins became a mem- 
ber of the house, During the debate he was 
never at a loss for a reply to the arguments 
of his opponents, and the passage of the 
bill in the house reflected great credit upon 
him. 

During the year 1907, upon the appoint- 
ment of the then district attorney of the 
Northern district, George A. Sanderson of 
Ayer, to the superior court bench, John Hig- 
gins announced his candidacy to succeed 
Sanderson. There were other candidacies an- 
nounced within a brief period following, and 
one of the most interesting contests ever 
waged in Massachusetts began. All through 
the summer months the ditferent candidates 
traveled practically day and night, pressing 
their claims for votes in every town and 
city in the adistrict. The caucuses were held 
with no one man having a sufficient num- 
ber of delegates to the convention to give 
him a safe lead. The convention was one 
of the longest on record. It was not ended 
until the 24th ballot was taken. Then in the 
wee small hours of the morning, John Hig- 
gins was named as the republican candidate. 
The Somerville delegates had continued their 
rallying cry of “Higgins and Home” from 
the firing of the first gun of the campaign 
until the convention had made its choice. 
There was no faltering in their ranks. There 
was no thought of breaking to any other 
candidate. They were for Higgins first, last 
and all the time. There is not one atom of 
equivocation in the make-up of John Hig- 
gins, and his delegates had imbibed some 
of the same spirit. That made the contest 
easier, It took some time to do it, but they 
carried their man through victorious by sheer 
courage and tenacity, and his election in 
November was comparatively easy. 

As district attorney of the Northern dis- 
trict Higgins has made good. He has not 
ceased doing things, The government’s side 


of the various cases which have come to the 
district attorney’s office have been handled 
with firmness and dignity. Higgins has been 
absolutely fair and impartial. When he has 
undertaken the prosecution of any matter 
he has seen it through to the end, and he 
has come to be regarded as one of the best 
prosecuting officers the commonwealth has 
ever seen. His disposition of the famous 
Jordan murder case excited the admiration 
of all those who were at all familiar with 
the gruesome details of the terrible affair. 
The prisoner was defended by some of the 
most eminent counsel in the state. There 
was a deal of talk as to how these same 
“eminent” counsel would ‘‘spring something” 
on the state and secure the freedom of their 
client. But they did not know the true 
calibre of the man in whose hands. the 
state’s case reposed. He was not overawed 
by the eminence of his legal opponents nor 
frightened by the powerful interests they 
served. He moved straight ahead in the 
prosecution of the case and he won. 

He has been mentioned frequently of late 
as successor to Dana Malone as attorney- 
general of Massachusetts. Other names 
have already been suggested in connection 
with the succession to Atty. Gen. Malone, 
but it is only fair to say that no name has 
received more serious attention to date 
than has that of the district attorney of the 
Northern district. During his two years in 
the state legislature he formed friendships 
all over the state. In every district in the 
entire commonwealth he will have strong 
and influential supporters who will do their 
utmost to further his interests if he decides 
to make the run, If nominated he will add 
greatly to the strength of the state ticket, 
for his oratorical abilities will be of great 
assistance on the stump. If he is beaten In 
a fight for the attorney general nomination, 
the man who wins will realize that he has 


had one of the liveliest contests in his polls — 


But then, 
When ,he starts, he 


tical career. 
Higgins doesn’t lose. 
wins. 
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MAYOR GEORGE H. BROWN 


Lowell’s Mayor Unique Figure in [Municipal Politics of Massachusetts— 
His Remarkable Campaign as Patrolman Candidate— 
Has Worked Hard For Plain People. 


There has been considerable rattling of 
dry bones in the city of Lowell during the 
past year or so, and the people of that city 
are kept in suspense from day to day as to 
just what new form the rattling may take 
on in the future. Lowell has been running 
along its smooth, unruffled way for so long 
that this recent stirring up has caused 
many heartburnings throughout the munici- 
pality. In many sections, iin fact, the feel- 
ing of resentment has been running high at 


times, but on the whole the people have 
come to the conclusion that the city is 
bound to benefit by the manner in which 


the government has been administered since 
the advent of his honor, George H. Brown, 
last January. 

The story is an interesting one in every 
detail. The personality of the man who 
has brought about so many changes forms 
the larger and more important part of the 
story. George H. Brown is certainly a 
unique figure in municipal politics in Mas- 
sachusetts. The mayor himself would 
probably deny the statement that he is 
a politician. Certain it is that at the be- 
ginning of his fight for better government 
he had known little of the game of politics 
as it has been played in this state. He 
had to make his fight against the combined 
forces of some said-to-be powerful politi- 
cal forces, and the odds were decidedly in 
favor of the success of the combination. 
When it is recalled that the opposition to 
him also included almost a united press, the 
size of the contest is even more apparent. 
Finally, let it be remembered that he also 
lacked that most necessary accessory in the 
game of politics here in Massachusetts— 
money—and the victory will at once be 
regarded as a remarkable one—one of the 
most remarkable, perhaps, that was ever 
waged in the state. 

What, then, were the qualifications upon 
which he banked to bring him success in 
such an apparently unequal fight? 

He had an issue; he had courage enough 
to present it to the people; he had suffi- 
cient force of character to impress the vot- 
ers of his city that he would keep his word 
and carry through his entire policy as he 
had outlined it on the stump every night 
during one of the hottest campaigns the 
city had ever seen. 

Those were the attributes which he pre- 
sented against the combination of the press, 
the politicians and money. And Brown 
won. That may be the strangest part of 
the story to those who have come to believe 
that wealth and ‘‘influence’’ always win in 
American politics. But it is the fact, and 
George H. Brown is still in charge of the 
executive department of the Lowell city 
government, in spite of the attempts of ac- 
tive opponents to discredit him with the 
people of that city. The city is still sol- 
vent, in spite of the dire predictions re- 
garding the ruin which this man was sure 
to bring down upon it, business condi'tions 
have not been disturbed by his regime, and 
the people appear to be pretty well satisfied 
with the administration of affairs at city 
hall, 

The life histories of men who, have 
achieved fame in the manner described 
above bear a marked similarity. There is 
just a touch of the romantic in such sto- 
ries, and the life of George H. Brown up to 
this time has been no exception to the gen- 
eral rule. Mayor Brown was born in Wa- 
terville, Me., May 22, 1877. While he was 
still a youngster he came to Lowell. He 
received all the schooling he has ever ac- 
quired in the publie schools of Lowell, and 
even during the time he was attending the 
schools he peddled newspapers on _ the 
streets of the city. Later he earned his 
living as a mill operative and as a farmer. 
He became a member of Company M of the 
Ninth Massachusetts Infantry, receiving an 
honorable discharge, by reason of expiration 
of service, November 26, 1898. 

He took the police examination, passed it 
with high honors, and was slated for ap- 
pointment to the police force, when, in re- 
sponse to the call of Pres. McKinley, he re- 
enlisted in the 26th Regt. United States 
Volunteers and served for two years as duty 
sergeant in the Philippine campaign. The 
history of the old 26th relates that the reg- 


iment saw plenty of fighting during the 
Philippine war. Sergt. Brown and his men 
had their own interesting experiences at the 
battle of Belantang in Jaro, Panay Island. 
In charge of three squads of men, Sergt. 
Brown was sent on November 7, 1899, to per- 
form important work in the construction of 
a barricade. They acquitted themselves with 
great credit, in spite of the fact that the 
work was performed under heavy fire. This 
incident showed the stamina of*Brown and 
his comrades, and the results were of great 
value to the American forces at that time. 

Brown returned to Lowell and was ap- 
pointed to the police force in 1901. After 
serving for a time as patrolman he was 
made a liquor inspector,,and his two years’ 
service in that department gave him a 
splendid insight into the manner in which 
the liquor laws had been administered hy 
the police and license commission. He was 
later returned to duty as a regular patrol- 
man, but secured leave of absence November 
5, 1908, to make thé run for mayor of the 
city. 

JJe announced his candidacy for the re- 
publican nomination for the mayoralty, and 
found himself pitted against formidable op- 
ponents in James H. McKinley, Lucius A. 
Derby and James Stuart Murphy. All of 
his opponents had been identified with Low- 
ell politics for years. McKinley had been 
honored by election to the house of repre- 
sentatives and the senate. Derby had been 
in the board of aldermen for several terms, 
and Murphy had been active in matters po- 
litical for a long time. The soundness of 
the arguments presented by Brown were 
proven when he was nominated by an over- 
whelming vote, carrying every precinct in 
the city. 

In the campaign for election which fol- 
lowed, he was opposed by James B. Casey, 
one of the strongest democrats in the city, 
who had been mayor for two years. Brown 
was elected over him by one of the largest 
votes ever given to a man running for 
mayor of Lowell. About this time the polit- 
ical leaders woke up. They saw the hand- 
writing on the wall. They knew their 
power in the community was on the wane. 
They found out that the people had confi- 
dence in the patrolman candidate, and that 
they were desirous of a change from the 
let-well-enough-alone policy which these 
same leaders had fostered for years. The 
“joke candidate,’’ as they had contemptu- 
ously styled George H. Brown, was no long- 
er a joke, if indeed he had been at any time. 
The joke was on them, but their sense of 
humor was so badly ruffed that they were 
unable to force a laugh. 


The slander and villification which was 
heaped upon Brown proved a boomerang, 
and he came out of the fight with greater 
honor because of the fierceness of the con- 
test his opponents had waged against him. 

Throughout the contest he had held stead- 
fastly to his own line of argument. He be- 
lieved that political power and influence 
played too important a part in the admin- 
istration of the city’s affairs. He believed 
there was extravagance in the expenditure 
of the city’s money by the different depart- 
ments. -All through his campaign he paid 
particular attention to what he believed was 
a lax and inefficient method of carrying on 
the police and license matters. He claimed 
that the liquor law was not enforced in the 
hotels and_ saloons. All these things he 
promised to remedy if elected to the office 
of mayor, and the people beliieved him when 
he promised. 


And so it came to pass that the former 
newsboy, mill operative, farmer and police- 
man took office as the chief executive of the 
city of Lowell at the beginning of the year. 
Once inducted into office, he began to fulfill 
the promises he had made to his people. 
One of the first matters which engaged his 
attention was the board of health. There 
had been too much politics in the adminis- 
tration of the affairs of that branch of the 
government, and he decided to remedy it. 
He removed the commissioners promptly, 
appointed their successors, and the city 
council immediately gave approval. 

Then he turned his thoughts to the license 
commission. This had been the chief tar- 


get for his attacks before election, and he 
went after the members of that board with 
vigor and energy. He did not wait for 
some other individual or collection of indi- 
viduals to bring charges against the com- 
mission. There was no need of any civic 
body to point out the evils of the adminis- 
tration of license matters. The mayor had 
made the charges and he stood responsible 
for them. He removed the members of the 
board and gave hi'ls reasons for doing so. 
The deposed commissioners, aggrieved at the 
removals, protested and asked for a hearing. 
His honor gave them an opportunity to de- 
fend themselves. For forty days he heard 
some of the most eminent counsel in the 
city argue against the removal of the men 
who had made up the board. There was no 
cause for complaint that they had not been 
given a chance to justify their acts as city 
officials. Then the mayor, after listening 
to their pleadings, decided that he was right 
in removing them, and he refused to take 
back water. He stodd his ground, and the 
deposed men were obliged to take their case 
before Judge Dana on review, which case 
is being heard in the equity session of the 
superior court at this time. 

Whatever the final outcome may be, it 
can never be charged that Mayor Brown is 
lacking in courage. He has but one purpose 
in view—to see to it that the license affairs 
of Lowell are administered without favor to 
any one class, and he believes that the board 
as at present constituted will give to the 
city an unbiased stewardship. The hotel 
proprietors and liquor men generally can 
have no fault with the manner in which he 
is proceeding. In a proclamation issued 
since his election as mayor, he announced 
that they were free to carry on their Own 
business in the manner which seemed to 
them best, provided, of course, they did so 
in accordance with the law. The liquor men 
were told in plain English that they were 
free to buy their goods where they desired, 
they were free to deposit their funds 
wheresoever they pleased, and all that was 
required of them was an honest observance 
of the laws regulating their business. Pretty 
sound logic, that, and such as ought to win 
the approval of all law-abiding citizens, 

In like manner he has looked after the 
administration of fhe affairs of every depart- 
ment of the city government. He believed 
the assessors were not keeping after the 
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work of their department as they should, 
and he spurred them on to greater endeavor, 
with the result that the tax rate has been 
reduced 80 cents a thousand from the rate 
of last year. The assessors were able to 
find greater valuations than they had found 
before, and the extravagance and wasteful- 
ness in the different departments were suffi- 
cient to bring about this material reduction. 
The temporary indebtedness of the city was 
reduced by $100,000. by the transfer of that 
amount from the tax accumulation, and a 
saving of $4500 in interest charges was 
thereby accomplished. With things work- 
ing smoothly at the close of the present 
year, and every department attending to the 
work assigned to it conscientiously, the 
mayor is confident that a further reduction 
in indebtedness and tax rate can be shown 
next year. 

It is this matter of attention to detail 
which has enabled him to make such a 
good showing thus far. Hach and every 
bill which comes before the committee on 
accounts has had to pass the scrutinizing 
gaze of the mayor. Snch as were proper 
have been approved. Those which were 
questionable have been held up, until his 
honor was satisfied that they were proper. 

Mindful of the welfare of the poor and 
needy, the mayor established a municipal 
fund for the unemployed during the early 
months of his administration. He persuad- 
ed the theatres to lend a hand in raising 
money for the care of the needy poor, and 
through his influence as mayor many indi- 
viduals were induced to contribute. Hun- 
dreds of dollars were raised in this manner 
and many worthy families were assisted 
through the winter through his care -and 
solicitude for their needs. 

Again, he made his influence felt in other 
ways. He was the first to take hold in 
matters which concerned the welfare of the 
citizens of Lowell in every way. He urged 
the advancement of Lowell men to positions 
in the state government, he co-operated 
with the legislators from Lowell in every 
matter which was of assistance to the city, 
and he led the fight for improved railroad 
and street railway service. His conferences 
with Pres. Tuttle of the Boston & Maine 
railroad have resulted in marked improve- 
ment in the fretght and passenger service 
to and from that city. By getting right 
down to a plain, straightforward talk with 
Pres. Sullivan of the Boston & Northern 
street railway he has brought about better 
trolley service for his city. 

In every way possible he has worked hard 
for the plain people of Lowell. Coming from 
the ranks of the working people themselves, 
with a thorough knowledge of what they 
have to contend wi'th in life he did not for- 
get them when he came to a position where 
he could help them. 

It may be understood easily how such a 
man might find himself at times unpopular 
with the politicians of the machine type, 
who usually hold the whip hand in the cit- 
ies of the state. It is only fair to say that 
such is the case with the mayor of Lowell. 
Already there are rumors that he will be 
opposed.for renomination and re-election by 
the ‘‘machinists’” of Lowell. They do not 
regard him as a safe man to have in charge 
of the business administration of the city. 
They figure that he will be an easy man to 
defeat. They are willing to stand for his 
methods for the next few months, and then 
they plan to ‘“‘come back into their own.’’ 
But they will have plenty to reckon with in 
making the contest. One year ago they 
did not regard his as dangerous. They 
“knew’’ they could defeat him at that time. 
They ‘‘know’”’ they can do it this year. But 
they will never treat him as a joke again. 
They will bend every energy in making a 
dignified fight against him, and Lowell may 
expect another spectacular campaign this 
fall. 

Under ordinary circumstances the repub- 
lican party of his city gives its candidates 
the nomination two years in _ succession. 
George H. Brown is a republican, and there 
would appear to be no excuse for departing 
from the well-established precedent. But 
there are more than the “ordinary circum- 
stances’”’ referred to in this case. Brown 
is an extraordinary campaigner, he is ex- 
traordinarily courageous, he wants a re- 
election and he is going after it. Can they 
stop him? ‘The mayor does not believe they 
can. He was right in his belief a year ago. 
He does not figure as the machine politi- 
cians figure. He will go straight to the peo- 
ple with his cause, make his fight in the 
open, and he has confidence enough in the 
wisdom of the people to decide correctly. 


party in this commonwealth. 


elected last November’ to 


sell of Pittsfield, whom Col. 
elected to succeed, dying in November, Col. 
Goetting was appointed to fill out his unex- 
pired term. So that when he assumed office 
as a member of this year’s council he had 
had a taste of the office and an opportunity 
to familiarize himself with the work. 


Sherman were contesting, 
bitterly, for the presidential nomination of 
the republican party, 
made his entrance 
He was elected as one of the New York del- 


kind, in that. city. 


yeoman 


mittee in 1897-’98-’99-1900-’01-’02. 
ord is a constant succession of republican 
victories. 
strength of the state and the demoralization 
of the democracy these victories are now 
taken for granted, but it should be remem- 
bered that 
ting’s service, 
Col. Gaston was organized as it never was 
before nor has been since and had more 
money at its command than even in the 


AUGUST H. GOETTING OF SPRINGFIELD 


Councillor From Eighth District One of Governor’s Most Valued Advisers— 


Possesses Rare Combination of Business Acumen and Political 
Sagacity—Record as Chairman of State Committee 
Succession of Republican Victories. 


Gov. Eben S. Draper has been especially 


fortunate in the quality of the men with 
whom the people of the commonwealth have 
surrounded him as his councillors. 
among 
ting of Springfield, serving his first year as 
the representative from the Highth council- 
lor district. 
Col. Goetting has held iin his 25 years’ con- 


High 


them stands August H. Goet- 


It is the first elective office that 


nection with the affairs of the republican 
It is not likely 


to be the last, however, for the colonel’s 


friends (and they are legion) look to see 


bim go much higher. Col. Goetting was 
the executive 
council of 1909, but Counc. Franklin W. Rus- 


Goetting was 


In the executive council of 1909 Col: Goet- 


ting was appointed as a member of the com- 
mittees on harbors and public lands and rail- 
roads, 
house. 
all expenditures for the harbors and public 
reservations of the state, the maintenance 
of the state militia and naval brigade and 
the board of railroad commissioners, 
Goetting brought to this 
training of over 30 years as a wholesale mu- 
sic dealer. 
conscientious care which characterizes the 
conduct of his own business to the business 
of the commonwealth goes without saying 
among those who know the man. 
been one of Gov. 
councillors. 
nor who can command in a councillor the 
combination of business acumen and politi- 
cal sagacity possessed by Col. 


military and naval affairs and state 
It thus became his duty to pass upon 


Col. 
task a business 


That he has devoted the same 


He has 
Draper’s most valued 
Fortunate indeed is the gover- 


Goetting. 
Col. Goetting is a highly successful busi- 


ness man who has made his fortune from 
the ground up. A republican by heredity and 
conviction, he early took a prominent part 
in politics. 
his political career as a friend and adherent 
of Seth Low, since mayor of Greater New 
York, and aided in securing the election of 
Mr. 
separate city. 
paign of 1880 when Gen. U. S. Grant, James 


Born in New*York he started 


then a 
It was in the famous cam- 


Low as mayor of Brooklyn, 


G. Blaine, George F. Edmunds and John 


and contesting 


that Col. Goetting 
into national politics. 


egation to the republican national conven- 


tion at Chicago, pledged by the unit rule to 
vote for Gen, Grant for a third term, and he 
was one of the men who, under Roscoe 


Conkling, stood out from first to last for the 
nomination of the hero of Appomatox—the 
“TImmortal 306.” 

He moved to Springfield in the 80’s, locat- 
ing his business, one of the largest of its 
In Springfield he began 
his service by going first on the city com- 


mittee and afterwards, upon the nomination 
of William H. Haile as lieutenant governor, 
he went on the republican state committee 
as the representative of the Springfield sen- 


atorial district. His service on the state 
committee continued until 1902 and it was 
service. Previously, iin 1889, Col. 
Goetting had served as assistant quarter- 
master general on the staff of Gov. Brackett 


and in 1894 was appointed as assistant adju- 
tant general on the staff of Gov. Greenhalge, 


He served as chairman of the state com- 
His rec- 


In view of the great republican 


in the last years of Col. Goet- 
the democratic party under 


Douglas campaign when the republicans 


were overthrown. 


They were sad days for all but the colonel, 


who never allowed his ceurage to vanish. It 


may not be amiss to call attention to the 
fact that at one stage things looked so far to 
the bad that even William H. Moody, now 
Mr. Justice Moody of the U. S. supreme 
court, was discouraged at the prospect. It 
was Coi. Goetting who took him aside, 
cheered him up and persuaded him to re- 


“main on the stump, and it was the colonel 


who modestly accepted his congratulations 
when it was all over. 

Another striking feature of his political 
eareer has been his spirit of self-sacrifice. 
This is something which is not generally ex- 
pected in political life, and while men talk 
freely of it the number who do anything of 
that sort canbe named on the fingers of one 
hand. 

But there have been a humber of in- 
stances where Col. Goetting has stepped 
aside for the party good. An instance of it 
was in 1904, when he was a candidate for 
national committeeman from Massachusetts. 
Then the name of Hon. W. Murray Crane 
was put forward. It was expected that the 
mention of his name would cause a col- 
lapse of the Goetting strength and no fur- 
ther thought was given to it. 


The coftrary resulted. The men who were 
with Goetting called on Gov. Crane in the 
train and told him that, while they appre- 
ciated his merits, they felt obliged to stay 
with Goetting. The Goetting campaign had 
in fact forced out George von L. Meyer, and 
there were all the prospects for a lively cam- 
paign. But at the last moment, when this 
possibility was presented to him, Col. Go- 
etting at the personal request of Sen. Lodge 
and Murray Crane agreed to withdraw and 
allow the election to go to Crane for the 
sake of harmony. For this and other similar 


-incidents the state organization should really 


have felt under obligation to the man from 
Springfield. 

In 1905 Col. Goetting sought the lieuten- 
ant-governorship nomination of the party he 
had served so long and faithfully, but the 
men who make lieutenant-governors in 
Massachusetts would not have it so. Col. 
Goetting had ideas on the lieutenant-gover- 
norship which did not jibe with theirs, and 
which if carried into eeffect would have up- 
set the established program of the political 
machinists. His cry was ‘‘no succession.” 
He declared that while a candidate for lieu- 
tenant-governor, he positively was not a 
candidate for governor. He stated that in 
the event of his landing the first nomination 
no obligation would be imposed upon the 
party to give him the nomination for the 
higher office, ignoring the calls of other 
men. Col. Goetting carried his logic still 
further and astonished the strategists who 
controlled the machinery of the party by 
stating that he believed that the limit of 
three years should not be obligatory, but that 
each convention, acting for the republicans 
of the whole state, should have the right to 
start with a clear slate and to do as it 
willed with the whole ticket. In this way 
only, he believed, and still believes for aught 
we know, could the state convention return 
to its proper position as an instrument of 
the people, and not of their master, which 
it has been so often. 


As his friends put it, the convention rare- 
ly carried out the wishes of the people. The 
whole theory of party government is sapped 
and whole sections of the state do not even 
bother to send men down to assist at the 
annual stage play which has been well re- 
hearsed ahead by the principals. 


While Col. Goetting was not successful in 
his contest of that year the cry raised 
by him has grown upon the people since. 
The past couple of years have witnessed 
heavy accessions to the ranks of the ‘‘non- 
successionists.”’ They believe that it is 
time something should be done to prevent 
this succession theory from having perpetual 
application. When the time arrives when 
the people are sufficiently aroused to shake 
off the powers that, without their consent, 
sign away their rights for six years in ad- 
vance (and that time, in the opinion of 
many well-informed people, is not far off), 
Col. Goetting may receive his overdue reward 
for distinguished services rendered to the 
republican party. 


— 
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STATE TREASURER EL'IER A. STEVENS 


Best Informed [lan in State on Its Finances, Constructive Legislator and 
Gifted Orator—Has Conducted His Office Admirably— 
Distinguished Career of Public Service. 


For the first time in its history the city 
of Somerville will have in November the 
name of one of its citizens on the state 
ticket to be voted for by all the voters of 
the commonwealth, 

This paper stated a year ago: ‘‘Sen. Elmer 
A. Stevens of Somerville is probably the 
best informed man in the legislature on the 


finances of the state.” The legislature of 
1909 accepted that judgment as a fit pro- 
nouncement, and ratified it by electing him 
to the office of state treasurer, on the resig- 
nation of Treas. Arthur B. Chapin to become 
bank commissioner. é 

He has conducted the office admirably. He 
brought to it that native gift of shrewdness, 
that foresight, longheadedness, and penetra- 
tion, as well as the industry and energy, 
which so long characterized his leadership 
of the state’s finances in the legislative 
braneh of the government. 

Mr. Stevens is naturally gifted as an ora- 
tor. Indeed the chief argument of his op- 
ponents all along was that his pungent wit 
and satire had spared too few. In the sen- 
ate he was always looked to for flagellation 
of the democrats, and defense of party poli- 
cies. On the stump he has been a power, 
and in the coming campaign is looked to as 
a bright particular star. 

In the campaign of 1908 he was drafted 
for the especial service of replying to the 
attacks of James H. Vahey, the democratic 
gubernatorial candidate, particularly as to 
alleged extravagance in appropriations. His 
first speech, in refutation, was published in 
33 different newspapers, and was one of the 


most important campaign documents of the 
year. 
Elmer A. Stevens was born in Anson, 


Me., Jan. 15, 1862, but his father and moth- 
er removed with him to Industry when El- 
mer was a child, and the name of the latter 
town seems to have been his guiding star 
all his life for he has been a hard worker. 

He comes of a long line of ancestors who 
were prominent in public affairs. His un- 
cle, John L. Stevens, was a partner of 
James G. Plaine, editor of the Kennebec 
Journal, minister to Uraguay and Paraguay 
in Pres. Grant’s administration, minister to 
Norway and Sweden under both the Hayes 
and Garfield administrations and ambassador 
to Hawaii under Harrison. It was Ambas- 
sador Stevens who raised the American flag 
over the Sandwich islands. 

His father,-Thomas Stevens, was chair- 
man of the selectmen of Anson and after- 
wards served in the same capacity in In- 
dustry for many years, also serving as town 
clerk and on the school board, and being 
prominent in republican politics. 

Elmer A. Stevens was educated in the 
public schools and when a young man came 
to Boston to enter the provision business. 


Settling in Somerville he was soon’ picked 
out for public office. In 1895 he served in 
the city government. 


In 1896 he was tirst sent to the house. 
In 1904 he began that career of public ser- 
vice which has continued without a break 
ever since. 

He served on some of the most important 
legislative committees: cities, public ser- 
vice (chairman), metropolitan affairs, pris- 
ons, constitutional amendments, the recess 
committee on taxation, etc., until finally, 
as chairman of senate ways and means 
(and also on the recess committee) he ap- 
parently found his highest sphere of legis- 
lative usefulness. 

As a resuit of his committee’s investiga- 
tion of state institutions, a bill was passed 
placing $100,000 in the hands of the governor 
and council annually and leaving to their 
judgment the making up of urgent deficien- 
cies. in appropriations for these institutions. 
Under this act, while the legislative prun- 
ing knife can pare down appropriations with 
severity, it will always be possible for the 
governor and council to relieve urgent need, 
and as the council sits twelve months, to 
the legislature’s six, and as it is a part of 
the council’s duty to visit institutions, in- 
timate and immediate knowledge of the 
conditions can. be obtained. 

Sen, Stevens was in many fights, for ev- 


ery important bill has both friends and ene- 
mies, and the Somerville senator never 
shirked his duty. It would have been the 
easy road to keep out of contests in which 
his particular committees were not involved, 
but there was no more frequent participant 
in debate, nor any more trenchant nor in- 
cisive speaker. His oppositon was universal- 
ly dreaded, for it was the hardest to over- 
come, 


He led in much of the best constructive 
legislation of the decade, and yet it was 
attained only after hard work, and pro- 
longed struggles, concerning which the aver- 
age citzen knows little. 

He took a prominent part in the creation 


of the new department of boiler inspection, 


demand, sometimes being requested to deliv- 
er the same lecture a second time. 

It was in no spirit of the muck-raker that 
Sen. Stevens either began or concluded his 
investigations, but with zeal tempered by 
calm judgment, and careful scrutiny guided 
by sound reasoning. His conclusion that 
“Massachusetts leads the world in the work 
of caring for the unfortunate,’’ 
“while over one third of the total yearly 
expenditures of the state, or over four and 
a third millions of dollars, go to support the 
charitable and reformatory institutions, not 
a cent is wasted,’ affords edification and 
satisfaction to every citizen of the old Bay 
State. 

Sen. Stevens was long known as_ the 
“watchdog of the treasury’? and because of 
his relentless oppositon to log-rolling ‘he 
sometimes made enemies, but in private life 
he is one of the most amiable, unassuming 
and democratic men that ever held public 
office. His new honors have not yet led 
him to think more highly of himself than 
he ought to think. 

Mrs. Stevens is literally ‘from Missouri,’’ 


ELMER A. STEVENS 


which has put Massachusetts in the front 
rank of states in safeguarding the em- 
ployees of the largest number of industries, 
by establishing a standard of manufacture 
of all boilers, and a rigid examination of 
them, under a specific set of regulations 
prescribed by a special board. To his la- 
bors is due in large part also the creation 
of the state forestry department, and much 
legislation aimed to conserve the forests. 
Sen. Stevens’ chairmanship of the com- 
mittee on prisons led him to investigate 
the penal institutions with the same thor- 
oughness that has characterized his other 
legislative labors, and as the result of these 
investigations and of public charitable in- 
stitutions as well (on which committee he 
was also an active member) he has given a 
series of addresses in various parts of the 
state, which have proven so instructive and 
so entertaining that he has been much in 


and the senator has frequently felt proud to 
have the benefit of her acumen and sound 
judgment. She is the daughter of Dr. E. Y. 
Nichols of Clinton, Mo., and the senator’s 
life romance is the result of her studies at 


- the N. E. Conservatory of Music, from which 


she graduated with honors to become a 
church organist. 

They have three lovely children—Marjorie, 
aged ten, who already announces that she 
is going to college; Harold, six, and Robert, 
four. 

Mr. Stevens has been moderator of the 
West Somerville Baptist church 15 years, 
and was chairman of the finance committee 
for a number of years. He is vice-president 
of the local board of trade, and prominent in 
other public affairs locally, being always 
highly esteemed as a good neighbor as well 
as public-spirited citizen. He has a sum- 
mer place at Burlington, 
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PRACTICAL POLITICS. 


WILLIAM H. GOVE QF SALEI1 


Candidate For Councillor in Fifth District Lawyer end Business Man— 
Has Been School (Committeeman, Alderman and Representative 
—Active in Party Politics For Score of Years, 


William H. Gove of Salem will be pre- 
sented by the republicans of Salem and 
Lynn as a candidate for the party nomina- 
tion for councillor from the Fifth district, to 
succeed Hon. Samuel Cole of Beverly, who 
has served the customary two terms, at the 
convention this fall. 

Already his friends have caused the an- 
nouncement of his candidacy to be made 
through the press of the county and have 
outlined a plan of action for an aggressive 
campaign. It is accepted as a matter of 
fact that both Salem and Lynn will be prac- 
tically unanimous for Mr. Gove, and promi- 
nent men in the party and city and town 
committee-men all over the district have 
been interviewed in his behalf. : 

Mr. Gove is not an eleventh hour candi- 
date, as many have been led to believe, but 
announced at the convention a year ago that 
he should enter the lists this year. 

He is a business man of proven ablity, has 
been active in party politics for a score of 
years, and his friends are confident that he 
will be selected as the nominee of the party. 

William H. Gove was born in South Ber- 
wick, Me., Sept. 4, 1851. His parents were 
Quakers, of old New Hampshire families of 
that faith, the record running back to the 
very earliest settlements of that state. 

In 1866 he removed to Lynn with his pa- 
rents, where he completed his education in 
the public schools, graduating from _ the 
Lynn high school in the class of 1869. He 
studied law and was admitted to the Essex 
bar in 1872. He later entered Harvard and 
graduated second in the class of 1876. He 
then entered Harvard Law school, and re- 
ceived the degree of LL. B. 

As a lawyer he was in active practice in 
Salem for over 23 years, from 1877 to 1900. 
This long and varied legal career has been 
followed by that of an exceptionally active 
and successful business man, for since 1900 
he has been the president and business 
manager, having full control, of the great 
business of the Lydia E. Pinkham Medicine 
company of Lynn, Mass., whose product is 
known the world over. 

His entry into politics was in the Lynn 
school committee, in which he served as one 
of its most efficient members in 1878, 1879, 
1880 and part of 1881. Early in 1882 he 
removed to Salem, where he has since re- 
sided. He served in the Salem board of 
aldermen in 1894, 1895 and 1896 and the 
last two years was honored by being made 
president of the board. 

In the Salem city government Mr. Gove 
was very active and prominent, filling satis- 
factorily many positions. Among these were 
that of chairman of the committee that 
found work for the unemployed in the dark 
days following the panic of 1893; chairman 
of the committee on public property, and 
chairman of the board of health. As a 
member of the finance committee he dis- 
played his ability to grasp and successfully 
meet the financial problems that confronted 
the municipality, and as chairman of the re- 
trenchment committee, so called, he fur- 
ther displayed a rare business ability, di- 
recting an exhaustive analysis and report 
upon the city’s receipts and expenditures. 

In 1904 Mr. Gove was elected to the legis- 
lature from the 17th Essex district, and was 
re-elected in 1905. In the legislature Mr. 
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Gove pursued an enlightened and progres- 
sive policy. While opposing all ill-consid- 
ered and vicious bills, he did careful con- 
structive work, originating and supporting 
wise and carefully-guarded measures for the 
betterment of the laws. He was particular- 
ly interested in matters of legal import, and 
took an active part in discussions of the 


WILLIAM 


weightier matters before the house. During 
his two years he was a member of the most 
important committee in the general court— 
the committee on judiciary—in which his 
legal training and experience made his ser- 
vices of especial value. 

In 1905 he was a candidate for the repub- 
lican nomination for senator from the Sec- 
ond Essex district, but was defeated at the 
caucuses by William D. Chapple, who after- 
wards became president of that body. 

In Salem political circles, Mr. Gove has 
been for many years a prominent figure and 
fn active party worker. He has been a 
member of the republican city committee 
since 1890, serving most acceptably as its 
secretary for seven years, and as its chair- 
man for three years. He is a member of the 
Essex republican club and has taken an ac- 
tive interest in the politics of the county for 
a score of years. 

Last year he went-to Chicago as one of the 
alternate delegates to the national republi- 
can convention from the Sixth congressional 
district. Mr. Gove belongs to various social 
and fraternal organizations. When in Lynn 
he was active in the well known debating 
societies formed by the young men of the 
times—the Webster club and the Everett 
Debating society. 

He is a member of the Salem and Colonial 


clubs, a Knight Templar and 32nd degree 
Mason, a member of Bay State lodge of Odd 
Fellows of Lynn, which he joined while still 
a resident of that city; also of Naumkeag 
Encampment of Salem. At the present time 
he is president of an association of Masons 
holding real estate in the centre of Salem, 
where they intend some time to build a Ma- 
sonic temple. He is also president of the 
Second Unitarian church of Salem. 


Mr. Gove married the only daughter and 
only surviving child of Isaac and Lydia E. 
Pinkham of Lynn, and has a family of four 
children, two of whom are college gradu- 
ates. On the death of his wife’s’. eldest 
brother in 1900, the care of the immense 
business of the Lydia EH. Pinkham Medicine 


H, GOVE 


company of Lynn came into his hands. 
Since that time he has been president and 
general manager of the company and has 
introduced many improvements in the busi- 
ness and administered it with marked suc- 
cess and ability. 

Salem has furnished but two members of 
the governor’s council since the Civil war, 
and only one of these was elected as a re- 
publican. The republicans of the city now 
present for the office a public-spirited citi- 
zen, thoroughly trained in puble affairs and 
in the admiinistration of large business in- 
terests, and there are many who believe no 
one could fill the place with greater honor 
or more satisfactorily than the subject of 
this sketch—William H. Gove. 
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JAMES M. SWIFT 


Brilliant Young Attorney Has Had Remarkable Legal Career—But Thirty 
Seven Now, Has Held Present Office Seven Years—Aspires 
to Succeed Attorney-General Malone 


One of Boston’s leading attorneys has 
characterized the legal career of James 
Marcus Swift of Fall River, district attor- 
ney for the Southern district, as ‘‘the most 
remarkable in the history of the present 
generation.” This would seem to be so, for 
at 37 years of age he has attained in legal 
and political circles of the state a position 
and reputation seldom acquired by men of 
50. That he aspires to represent the com- 
monwealth in the office of the attorney gen- 
eral is but a natural sequence in a life in- 
tensely busy and diversified in its activi- 
ties, but always tending to consistent ad- 
vancement towards the highest legal goal. 

Born in Ithaca, Michigan, 37 years ago, 
he soon removed with his parents to Fall 
River, the home of his mother, and that 
city has always been the center of his ac- 
tivities. He was educated in the public 
schools, graduating from the high school 
at the age of 17. His standing in his class- 
es was such that he was appointed class 
historian at the commencement exercises, 
yet his time during his last year in the high 
school was further taken up with such ac- 
tivities as school librarian, captain of the 
cadets, member of the football and base- 
ball teams, and a member of the school 
orchestra, besides being the best boxer 
and fencer in the school. Mr. Swift had not 
intended to pursue a college course, but af- 
ter graduation from the high school cons 
eluded that his life work lay in profes- 
sional lines, and at once made arrange- 
ments to enter upon college studies. Through 
his father’s relatives in Michigan he was 
led to enter the state normal school there, 
where for one year he pursued preparatory 
studies with advanced work, and was thus 
enabled, in three years, to obtain the de- 
gree of A. B. from the University of Mich- 
igan. Always believing that a sound body 
was necessary for the full development of 
a sound mind, during his college course he 
continued his athletic diversities. He was 
champion fencer and lightweight boxer of 
the university during his three years there, 
and also won medals in track athletics and 
played on his class football team. By thi: 
time his mind had been irresistibly led to 
the law, and in the fall of 1895 -he entered 
the Harvard law school, intending to pur- 
sue the three years’ course there. In the 
summer of 1897, however, his father, the 
late Marcus G. B. Swift, himself one of 
the leading attorneys in Bristol eounty for 
many years, and a partner of Mr. Justice 
Braley until the latter’s appointment to the 
bench, was taken seriously ill -and never 
fully regained his health. His practice was 
extenisve and exacting, and it became nec- 
‘essary for the son to forego his third year 
in the law school and enter upon the ac- 
tive practice of the law to assist his father. 
He was at once admitted to the bar, and 
as his father had a large trial practice, was 
placed immediately into trial work in the 
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superior court, where he disclosed marked 
ability before the jury. In January, 1899, 
Hon. Lemuel LeBaron Holmes, then taking 
office as district attorney, in looking over 
the field for a young man upon whom he 
could rely for active work and also to try 
cases in court, became satisfied that Mr. 
Swift was the man who would just fit into 
the place. The wisdom of his choice was 
at once apparent. In January, 1902, he was 
re-appointed assistant district attorney and 
served in that capacity until the latter 
part of May, when Mr. Holmes was ap- 
pointed a justice of the superior court. Mr. 
Swift was appointed acting district attorney 
by Judge Braley, then of the _ superior 
court, and conducted alone the June sit- 
ting of the court at New Bedford. The num- 
erous and important cases of that sitting 
were so handled by him that it was well 
nigh universal sentiment in the district 
that he was entitled to the appointment to 
succeed Mr. Holmes. After several weeks 
delay, however, Gov. Crane appointed for the 
position, L. Elmer Wood, Esq., of Fall Riv- 
er, formerly city solicitor, and a man of high 


Standing at the bar and in the community. 


The reason given out at the time was that 
Mr. Swift was considered too young to car- 
ry the responsibilities of so large a district. 
He declined the offer of the appointment of 
assistant district attorney under Mr. Wood, 
and immediately announced himself as a 
candidate for district attorney at the elec- 
tion in November. His campaign was one of 
the most unique and successful in the his- 
tory of politics in this part of the state. 
Hon. Robert F. Raymond, now a justice of 
the superior court, also entered the contest 
from New Bedford, and the campaign was 
hotly waged up to the time of the caucuses 
the latter part of September. Mr. Swift 
developed into a brilliant campaigner and 
the result demonstrated his political saga- 
city and the confidence of the people in 
him. He had so large a majority over the 
other two candidates that both withdrew be- 
fore the convention. Mr. Swift was elected 
by a large majority over his democratic op- 
ponent and entered upon his official work 
Dec. 1, 1902, by far the youngest man ever 
elected to that office in this commonwealth. 
It is no easy thing after a hard political 
contest to divorce the office of district at- 
torney from political pressure. Mr. Swift, 
however, announced at once that the office 
would be conducted on a “‘square deal’ non- 
political basis. He was so successful in this 
that in 1904 he was renominated without 
opposition in his own party and was over- 
whelming re-elected. In 1907 he was again 
re-nominated without opposition by the re- 
publican party, and no other party naming 
a candidate against him, his was the only 
name on the ballot for that position. This, 
in itself, is a remarkable feat, when one 
considers that the district includes Fall 
River, the third city in the commonwealth, 
and also the city of New Bedford, where 
the political game is always open, as well 
as Barnstable, Dukes and Nantucket coun- 
ties. So diversified a district has given Mr. 
Swift a wider variety of practice than any 
other district attorney in the state, and 
the number of cases under his jurisdiction 
has been well up in the thousands. The dis- 
trict attorney’s work alone would have been 
sufficient to engage the attention of the or- 
dinarily active man, but the intensity and 
energy of Mr. Swift’s make-up has not found 
that sufficient. ’ 

Upon the death of Mr. Swift’s father in 
1902, he continued his father’s practice, un- 
der the firm name of Swift & Grime, now 
Swift, Grime & Kerns, with Hon. George. 
qrime, then mayor of Fall River. He was 
elected to the board of investment of the 
Citizens Savings bank of Fall River. He 
was also, for a time, attorney for the Fall 
River Savings bank, and for the Pocasset 
National bank and National Union bank un- 
til their merger with another bank. He also 
succeeded to his father’s attorneyship for 
the Old Colony Street Railway company. 
His success in jury trials, both civil and 
criminal, has been remarkable, and he is to- 
day ranked as one of the most skillful trial 
lawyers in the commonwealth. He displays 
such a keenness of mind and ability to 
sense the real point of any case so quickly, 


that he appears, at all times, in complete 
control of the situation. He is a master of 
that form of cross examination, which ap- 
parently establishes an entente cordiale with 
his witness until the proper opening appears, 
when, by a series of rapid fire questions, 
the witness is demolished. His connection 
with savings banks has given him wide ex- 
perience in banking and real estate law, and 
he is seen frequently in the land court. For 
a number of years he has appeared for the 
county of Bristol in land damage litigation. 
He has also taken an active part in mat- 
ters of savings bank legislation at various 
times. For some time he was the only mas- 
ter in chancery in Bristol county. He suc- 
ceeded Mr. Knowlton as counsel for the town 
of Nantucket and for seven years has been 
counsel for the town of Tisbury. It would 
be hard, in fact, to duplicate in the com- 
monwealth a practice so comprehensive and 
extensive as Mr. Swift’s has been. 

In the thousands of cases which he has 
officially handled of extreme local import- 
ance, some have been of great interest in 
the commonwealth at large. As assistant dis- 
trict attorny he was associated with the 
late Atty. Gen. Knowlton in the Snow and 
Hill murder cases in Barnstable county. In 
June, 1902, as acting district attorney, he 
completed the case, which had been large- 
ly in his charge, against Jane Toppan, the 
nurse who killed many patients by poison. 
In the final stages of this case, he was as- 
sociated with Atty. Gen. Parker. In 1903 
his disposed of the case against Gallagher, 
the Taunton murderer, who for four years 
was pursued all over the United States and 
Alaska, and was finally apprehended in Se- 
attle and returned to ‘Taunton for trial. 
Mr. Swift had him re-indicted for murder 
in the second degree and secured convic- 
tion on this charge, although the prisoner 
was ably defended by Hon. Milton Reed 
and H. F. Hathaway, Esq., now city solici- 
tor of Taunton. In the trial of the case of 
Commonwealth vs. Angell Snell in 1904, a 
case of widespread public interest and one 
which, carried to the supreme court, ‘de- 
cided important constitutional questions, he 
also had the benefit of Mr. Parker’s asso- 
ciation. Mr. Swift has twice secured con- 
victions for election frauds in New Bedford; 
one in 1906, when Max Levy was convicted 
of vote buying, although defended by that 
distinguished advocate, Gen. Bartlett; last 
year he secured another in the case against 
William J. Edgerton for illegal counting of 
ballots at the municipal election. A New 
Bedford paper commented on this convic- 
tion as follows: ‘“‘The conviction and sen- 
tence ‘for the false counting of votes on 
the license question shows what can be 
done about such a crime by an energet 
man, who goes at the job in an energetic 
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manner instead of lifting up his voice to 
say ‘can’t’.”” Before the committee on ci- 
ties in the legislature, when the political 
affairs of New Bedford were being aired, 
Editor Hough of the New Bedford Standard 
took occasion to say in speaking of this case: 
“T feel it my duty-to speak in praise of the 
energy and ability shown by James M. 
Swift, the public prosecutor, in his conduct 
of this case. His summing up of the evi- 
dence was never surpassed in forcefulness 
and clearness by his most distinguished 
predecessors in office, Marston and Knowl- 
ton, who became attorney generals of the 
commonwealth.” 

Several years ago when the financial af- 
fairs of Cottage City developed a great scan- 
dal he showed his fearlessness in office by 
prosecuting the judge of the district court 
there, who’ was also chairman of the select- 
men, upon an indictment of misusing the 
town funds. In his handling of the so- 
called ‘‘Tobacco trust cases’? in 1904 Mr. 
Swift demonstrated his ability to secure 
practical results. The Tobacco trust had 
been convicted on one indictment in Plym- 
outh county and further prosecutions there 
had been held up by the defendant’s tactics 
in raising a constitutional question. The de- 
fendant, however, continued to do business 
in the same illegal manner, and the inde- 
pendents were about to be driven to the 
wall. The illegality of their business in his 
district was placed before Dist. Atty. Swift 
and he secured seven indictments against 
agents of the tobacco trust for violation of 
law in Fall River and New Bedford. The 
defendants’ endeavored to have these cases 
continued ‘until the constitutional question 
raised in the Plymouth county cases could 
be decided. Mr. Swift, however, took the 
position that ‘they must cease the illegal 
way of doing business, if these cases were 
to be held up, and compelled an agreement in 
open court by representatives of the trust 
that they would change the method of doing 
business and adopt a legal one, which was 
immediately done. The evil was thus cor- 
rected without delay and expense. : 

The most famous case, probably, with 
which Mr. Swift has been connected and one 
of the really great murder cases which have 
been tried in this commonwalth was dis- 
posed of last spring by the conviction of 
William C. Howard, .the United: States sol- 
dier at Fort Rodman, of the murder of his 
wife near the Padanaram bridge. This case 
was one of the most dramatic ever pre- 
sented in ‘the courts, and demonstrated to 
the fullest! extent the availability of circum- 
stantial evidence, when handled by one who 
knows how to put the pieces together. In 
the trial of this case Mr. Swift is believed 
to have accomplished a feat not before dup- 
licated in a murder trial. The defence was 
bitterly contested, the trial lasted nearly 
three weeks, and the exigencies of the case 
at the last moment, compelled the district 
attorney to conduct personally every part of 
it. He made the opening address, exam- 
ined every witness for the government, and 
cross-examined the witnesses for the defence 
and made.a closing argument of nearly five 
hours on ‘the last day of the trial. This 
demonstrated his ability to stand up under 
the hardest kind of mental and long con- 
tinued physical strain. 

Notwithstanding the engrossment of his 
professional work, Mr. Swift has always 
found time to keep in close touch with the 
civic and ‘social. affairs of his city, and his 
name is enrolled in the membership of all 
societies and clubs of importance. He has 
been president of the high school alumni as- 
sociation and president of the Congregation- 
al club. He is a member of the Masonic 
order, Chapter, Council and Knights Tem- 
plar. He is a past chancellor of Star 
lodge, Knights of Pythias, and a former 
representative to the Grand lodge, and is 
also a member of the Elks. He has long been 
a member of the Boston Athletic associa- 
tion, the Harvard club of New York, and is 
a vice-president of the Massachusetts club. 
Mr. Swift was married Feb. 26, 1907, to 
Mrs. Olive W. Sterbing of Chicago. 

Although he has kept out of local poli- 
tical entanglements, Mr. Swift has always 
been an ardent republican, and has taken 
active part in state and national campaigns 
for many years. He stands well with the 
great labor element in his district, and in 
fact, the entire district will be solidly be- 
hind him in his further political ambitions. 
He has been spoken of frequently as Cong. 
Greene’s probable successor, but he prefers 
the professional to the purely political life. 
His friends claim that his name on the 
state ticket would bring great strength to 
the party. 


MAYOR WM. J. BULLOCK OF NEW BEDFORD 


Not a Ring Man and Has Built No Powerful Machine in Two Years’ Service 
—Achievements Savor of Individualism and Independence 


William J. Bullock, now in his second 
term as mayor of New Bedford, after long 
service at the state house, where the laws 
come from, is having his experience trying 
to enforce some of these self-same laws, 
and apparently he is looking forward to 
more experience in this line. 

Following Charles §. Ashley, who had 
been mayor of New Bedford so long that 
many voters remember not the time when 
he was not a candidate, Mayor Bullock 
found that he had the chair of a pretty skil- 
ful politician to fill. Furthermore, Mr. Ash- 
ley stepped aside when the elements were 
somewhat stirred up, and it has been often 
said that the ex-mayor showed his follow- 
ers the man they could nominate and be 
successful. 

Mayor Bullock’s first year was a license 
year, and it brought forth a contest for the 
establishment of a police commission, and 
in the fall campaign there was much loose 
talk about the license grant of that year. 
This year, since the first of May, no-license 
conditions have prevailed; the licensed 
drug store has proven a good substitute for 
the licensed saloon, and the scrutiny and en- 
ergy of law enforcement has been on the 
conduct of the express business; much that 
is nearer than the express depots appeareth 
to have been overlooked by the liquor squad. 

It may be said that Mayor Bullock and his 
admirers consider that he brings to the of- 
fice of mayor the dispassionate and tolerant 
make-up that comes from long experience 
as a spectator in other people’s fights, and 
as an arbiter in the outcome. In other 
words, as an influential senator he had only 
to determine the means by which he would 
strive to gain a point when once he had de- 
termined the object to which he should at- 
tach, and in reaching that conclusion he be- 
came as far-sighted as any senator. His 
record was one of attachment to winning 
propositions, and not to tie to ‘‘a dead one.” 

The qualification of looking before he 
leaped, and grasping the main chance has 
admittedly stamped him as a political gen- 
ius. But the mayor’s office presents a situ- 
ation wherein the incumbent must of neces- 
sity be a part of many things from their in- 
ception, and there is no such thing as 
aloofness until the critical time, when a 
stand can be taken. A mayor has rather to 
be placed at once where his constituents 
ean definitely say whether he is for or 
“agin” a thing. 

And it is in this respect that Mayor Bul- 
lock is not such an open book as some of 
his predecessors. There is no _ hysteria 
in him; he does not blow hot or cold at the 
precise minute when some wise people as- 
sert that a hot or cold blow is due. From 
which it is to be inferred that Mr, Bullock 
is not exactly understood by all the people, 
and by the same token, Mr. Bullock may or 
may not himself understand the people. 
And there you are! 


Essentially he is not a ring man. He has 
not built a ‘‘powerful ring’’ in which he 
himself is the stellar feature. Nor has the 
aforesaid ring made itself a ‘‘complete po- 
litical machine” in which it is itself the big 
thing and the mayor the little fellow. And 
it must be written, as the end of his second 
administration approaches, that his achieve- 
ments savor of individualism, independence 
and no combination. No one of the several 
political factions which might be said to 
dominate his policy can lay claim to be the 
power behind the throne. 


As yet the city has no new high school. 
It has had some plans from Boston archi- 
tects who were picked as winners of the 
competition as soon as the plans were 
brought to town for the city property com- 
mittee to inspect. The city council asked 
for information as to what kind of a build- 
ing would result if they were used, and the 
superintendent of public buildings kicked 
over the whole kettle of fish. Now there 
are more plans, and their fate is yet an un- 


known quantity. 


Then there was the twelve foot peach bas- 
ket hat for the new municipal building, 
which did not go on, and many other minor 
matters down to a bunt in the form of an 
annual salary for the port physician which 
failed to count. 


-even as Gen. Pew and the Blues. 


—An Unusually Successful Mayor, 


And by the same token that certai'n things 
that were to be were destined to be over- 
thrown, certain other things that were said 
must never be came about. The Thompson 
street school bills never were to be paid, but 
they were, and they have dropped into the 
skeleton closet with hardly a rattle of the 
bones. ‘Those who figured that Mr. Barney 
could no longer be city solicitor lost the day, 
And the 
liquor question—that is in the tray still de- 
veloping, and will be a clearcut picture in 
the campaign this fall. 

So it comes about that Mr. Bullock has 
been, perhaps, an unusually successful 
mayor, viewed from the absence of publicly 
expressed hostility, by unusual methods. “I 
know my lambs and am known by them,” 
does not apply to Mayor Bullock, for if he 
knows the people, they certainly do not 
know him. His ends are achieved in a way 
that is past understanding. Where he is at 
and why is not in the possession of the com- 
mon mind as it runs. He is reserved, in a 
way non-communicative, and non-belliger- 
ent, yet, paradoxical as it may seem, he 
wins fights that are conspicuous, apparently 
candid, and distinctly aggressive. 

Which brings us to the matter of the per- 
sonal equation, which, in the case of Wil- 
liam J. Bullock, two times mayor, and a 
certain candidate for a third term, is elu- 
sively defiant of analysis. Not being an 
open book, he is not easily read, and not be- 
ing just like anybody else he is not easily 
understood. And just as all signs fail in a 
dry time, it is not possible to prophesy with 
accuracy just what will happen when the 
votes are counted. 

It is certain that he has never met but one 
political defeat, and that seems not to have 
been his Waterloo, unexpected as i't was 
when he made his exit from the senate. 

And there are those. who say that if 
Mayor Bullock should not be elected mayor, 
it in no way follows that he would not be 
very much in evidence for other things po- 
litical. 

But as to all of this, it simply amounts 
to what the other fellow says, because his 
honor the mayor, serene, unruffied, sphinx- 
like, reticent, or buoyant, energetic, and 
confidential, any or all of these, alone and 
in combination, .or full strength, tinctured 
or diluted, is not saying anything, that is, 
at least so you could stick a pin in it, or 
hang your hat on it. Notwithstanding, nev- 
ertheless, and of a surety, it is a case of 
“Bullock, there he stands.” 

Mayor Bullock is just about sweet sixteen 
in the political world. He was born in Fall 
River, Jan. 31, 1864, and when he emigrated 
from that city it was to establish in the 
drug business at the south edge of New 
Bedford, and he thrived on the soil of Ward 
6. 
His entrance into politics was quite unex- 
pected, and not long premeditated. He was 
chosen a councilman at a special election 
called to fill the vacancy caused by the 
death of his partner in the drug busi- 
ness, Patrick Waldron, and his initiation 
was at the all-night meeting of the city 
council when Thomas M. Desmond was fi- 
pany elected city solicitor on the 117th bal- 
ot. 

The next fall he walked right out and 
took one of the republican nominations for 
representative from the 8th Bristol district, 
just as if it belonged to him, and nobody 
was able to dislodge him from a seat under 
the codfish until the fall of 1907, the first 
defeat of his career. 

The mayor is never lost when he roams 
out in society. He jabbers a bit in French, 
when it is policy to address Canadians in 
their native tongue, and it makes no differ- 
ence when he is at the cricket club whether 
he falls in with the Lancashire or the York- 
shire boys, he knows his English and its ac- 
cents. 

There are those who calculate that Mayor 
Bullock wants to go to congress some day— 
if William S. Greene ever decides he has had 
enough—and there are others who have es- 
timated that he wants to equal Charles 8S. 
Ashley’s record in the mayor’s chair, and 
then he’ll be satisfied to sit on his front 
piazza at Pico and listen to the wild waves 
all day long. 


_ 


HON, WILLIAM J. BULLOCK 
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PRACTICAL POLITICS. 


GEORGE H. LYMAN 


No Complaint Ever Heard Against His Administration of Custom House 
—Appointed by McKinley and Twice Reappointed by Roosevelt— 
Splendid Record of Service to Repubiican Party. 


“I come to bury Caesar, not to praise 
him,’’ is the tone taken-recently by a news- 
paper writer who was ‘Sure that Collector 
George H. Lyman would not be re-appointed. 
The silliest fake was the one so recently 
perpetrated on the text—‘‘James B. Rey- 
nolds will be the next collector of the port 
of Boston.’’ The republican state organiza- 
tion of Massachusetts would see hard sled- 
ding if George H. Liyyman_ should retire. 
When ei'tther of the senators want something 
accomplished they know that a word to Mr. 
Lyman is sufficient. He is and always has 
been a doer, not simply a hearer of the 
word, and that has been always the history 
of the man. 

Mr. Lyman has been long in office, having 
been first appointed by Pres. McKinley, and 
entering upon his duties April 1, 1898. 
Twice re-appointed by Pres. Roosevelt, he 
has still some months of his present term to 
serve, and Practical Politics has it on the 
best of authority that Pres. Taft has no 
thought of sending in any other name than 
that of Mr. Lyman to the senate next win- 
ter. In all the years that have passed not 
a word of complaint has been heard against 
the Lyman administration of the custom 
house. While, of course, there have been 
controversies, the collector’s tact and good 
judgment have been universally commended, 
and in the ultimate his settlements have 
given satisfaction. Other Federal office hold- 
ers in the decade have aroused political 
jealousies, have entered into factional con- 
tests, have plunged into partisan matters, 
or, worst of all, have aroused criticism on 
the part of business men. But concerning 
this, the most important of the New Eng- 
land Federal offices, nothing of the sort has 
been heard. Collector Lyman has been so 
careful, so judicious, so prudent, that he has 
no enemies who would venture to press upon 
Pres. Taft another nominee. 

So general has been the satisfaction, es- 
pecially among the business men, that it is 
amusing to turn over a page of half-forgot- 
ten history and read the protest of the late 
Cong. Walker, written to Lyman J. Gage, 
then secretary of the treasury, May 11, 
1897, against the original appointment of 
Mr. Lyman. 

In that letter he wrote: “If Mr. Lyman 
receives the appointment, he receives it be- 
cause of his family connections, or because 
of his money, by the contributions of him- 
self and friends to republican funds in 
Massachusetts. This ought not to be an ar- 
gument against any man’s appointment to 
office under ordinary circumstances; it 
should be in his favor; but this administra- 
tion ought not to be saddled with another 
Van Alen affair....’? Cong. Walker was 
never more deliciously humorous than when 
destroying the force of his own argument. 
Further along in his epistle he makes the 
extraordinary allegation: ‘‘When Pres. Mc- 
Kinley was nominated at St. Louis all pre- 
cedent required that his friend, Mr. Plunkett, 
should be chosen national committeeman, 
but Mr. Lyman was forced onto the na- 
tional committee with especial reference to 
his subsequent appointment as collector of 
the port of Boston.... That he has the 
support of distinguished merchants and of 
public men in New England is because of 
the influences in the republican party that 
are not creditable to it, and if continued 
will be sure to wreck the party in Massa- 
chusetts, giving us democratic ascendancy 
again, as it did for four years in the recent 
past.’”’ 

Cong. Walker’s unique protest fell on un- 
heeding ears. The senate unanimously con- 
firmed the appointment, and the protest it- 
self did not see the light of print till two 
months later, when the Boston Beacon 
printed it. Editor Page, of that publication, 
having been on the staff of Gov. Greenhalge, 
considered himself something of a _ politi- 
cian, and regarded Cong. Walker’s effusion 
as a valuable contribution to the _ uplift 
movement of that day, which ought to be 
rescued from the musty pigeon-holes of the 
treasury department. 

Editor Page echoed Cong. Walker’s grue- 
some prediction, saying: ‘‘The appointment 
is certain to be a source of party dissension 
that may imperil the continuance of repub- 
liean supremacy.’’ But the predictions nev- 


er came true, and the men that made them, 
and the paper that first published them, 
have alike sunk into oblivion. 

Collector Lyman hag shunned the lime- 
light, from the day he assumed his present 
office. He believed that it should be di- 
vorced from politics as much as possible, 
and it has been his one aim to make it a 
business administration. Therefore, he re- 
signed his membership on the republican na- 
tional committee a full month before he 
took office, and has ever since endeavored 
so to conduct himself that not the slightest 
suspicion of partisan zeal can be attached 
to his office. 


When the Roosevelt administration came 
in, instead of any criticism of Collector Ly- 
man being heard, he was talked of for high- 
er honors. Gov. Crane suggested Mr. Ly- 
man’s name to Pres. Roosevelt as a worthy 
successor to John D. Long as secretary of 
the navy. The Washington dispatches of 
that time said: ‘‘The president and Collec- 
tor Lyman are old friends, and for Mr. Ly- 
man Pres. Roosevelt entertains the highest 
opinion. He not only likes him as a friend, 
but he has a high regard for his business 
abilities, and he has been much impressed 
with his record as collector of the port of 
Boston. 

“It is admitted that under Mr. Lyman’s 
administration the office of collector of cus- 
toms has been managed both in the interest 
of the government and the merchants doing 
business with the custom house, and that 
there has been practically no friction. It i's 
believed that Mr. Lyman would not object 
to living in Washington and he is wealthy 
enough to keep up the dignity of the posi- 
TON 

Collector Lyman, himself, however, made 
no exertions whatever to obtain promotion 
to a cabinet position. With his usual mod- 
esty, he was well content with his post, and 
felt not the least disappointment when the 
cabinet appointment went to another. When 
his friends had sought to spur his ambi’- 
tion, and had themselves urged his appoint- 


‘ment, he smiled with his usual calm and 


self-poise, and told them not to take too 
much pains for him. So long as his ad- 
ministration of the custom house was ap- 
proved he was content. 

Mr. Lyman has always been averse to 
notoriety—newspaper or any other kind. He 
has no desire to see his ‘‘name in the pa- 
pers,’ even when that entails complimen- 
tary mention. 


Biographical matter concerning him has 
always been hard to obtain. In all the nu- 
merous publications containing sketches of 
Massachusetts public men, the facts con- 
cerning the career of George H. Lyman 
have been*of the skeleton sort. 

When he goes away summers on his an- 
nual vacation—generally to Canada—he bur- 
ies himself in the wilderness, and even his 
address is not to be obtained; indeed, it is 
known only to two or three. He abhors any 
trumpeting of his movements, 


Excess of modesty is rather a rare trait 
in a public man. In Mr. Lyman’s case it 
seems to be largely a matter of tempera- 
ment, While always endeavoring to dis- 
charge his duty at civic functions as well as 
in everyday life, he is happier as a listener 
than as an after-dinner speaker, 

For years he has been faithful in attend- 
ance on those public ceremonies at which 
courtesy required his presence as a leading 
Federal official. No matter what the state 
of the weather, or the press of other en- 
gagements, the governor could count on him 
as unwilling to shirk by sending excuses. 

But Mr. Lyman has persistently protested 
that he is not an orator, and when he has 
taken part in postprandial exercises it has 
been only under protest. 


Mr. Lyman’s' surprise can only be con- 
jectured, therefore, when, as a result of his 
speech at the dinner given Oct. 138, 1900, at 
the Hotel Buckminster, by the city to the 
officers of the Greek man-of-war Miaoulis, 
he was knighted by King George I. of 
Greece. 

Mr. Lyman’s eulogy of the Greek flag, 
language, and people, was so eloquent, and 
displayed so profound a scholarship, that the 
visitors were charmed, and the action of 


their king, in the year following, was based 
on their report, 

King George signed a decree June 1, 1901, 
on the 74th anniversary of the founding of 
the order, conferring upon Mr, Lyman the 
Knighthood of the Silver Cross of the Re- 
deemer, ; 

George H. Lyman was born in Boston, 
Dec. 18, 1850, the son of one of the city’s 
distinguished physicians of the same name. 
Receiving his early education at the Boston 
Latin school, he fitted for college at St. 
Paul’s private school, Concord, N. H., and 
graduated from Harvard in the class of ’73. 

After taking a degree in the law school, 
he pursued a supplementary year of study 
in Germany. Returning to Boston, he en- 
tered the law office of Ropes, Gray & Lor- 
ing. 

While in Europe he was a keen observer 
of both men and affairs, and employed his 
time, well, returning a well-rounded, well- 
balanced man of affairs, a polished young 
gentleman, possessed of wealth, education, 
refinement and social atainments, 

He thrust aside the allurements of dilet- 
tanteism, was admitted to the bar in 1878, 
and devoted himself to his law practice until 
the demands of his party consumed more 
and more of hi's time, 

(Early taking an interest in politics, al- 
though not an aspirant for office, he became 
an energetic worker for the welfare and suc- 
cess of the republican party. First he was 
chosen treasurer of Ward 11 republican com- 
mittee, later treasurer of the republican city 
committee, then member of the finance com- 
mittee,of the Republican Club of Massachu- 
setts, and in 1893 and 1894 chairman of the 
finance committee of the republican state 
committee. 

These successive elections were made be- 
cause men had discovered that he was pos- 
sessed of special capacity, to a degree en- 
joyed by few. His post in the city commit- 
tee was particularly trying, and vexatious, 
but he ‘‘made good.” 

As chairman of the finance committee of 
the state committee he developed not only 
efficiency and ability, but a keen knowledge 
of men, their individual characteristics, their 
party loyalty and their resources. 

When, in January, 1895, he was unani- 
mously chosen chairman of the republican 
state committee, it was generally recognized 
as the logical choice. Greenhalge was gov- 
ernor, but the ‘‘Russell years’’ were still so 
recent as to renew, annually, the menace 
of a return of the democrats to power. 

Mr. Lyman had already demonstrated hi's 
influence in the party, his power to bring 
coherence, discipline and loyalty. He had 
the confidence of every member of the state 
committee, and through their hearty co-op- 
eration continued to make inroads in demo- 
cratic strongholds. 

In 1896 he was chosen the Massachusetts 
member of the republican national commi't- 
tee—two years before that ridiculous allega- 
gation by Cong. Walker that it was all a 
part of a play to make him collector of the 
port. 

During his term of service Mr. Lyman was 
frequently brought into close relations with 
the lamented McKinley, and won his esteem 
and confidence just as he had won the es- 
"teem and confidence of other great leaders 
of the party. , 

Pres. McKinley’s choice of Mr. Lyman for 
the post he now holds created no surpri'se, 
therefore. 

Mr. Lyman is a profound reader and stu- 
dent. A strategist he has been, and a strat- 
egist he might be again, if needed in the 
republican camp. 

Some men have misunderstood him, per- 
haps because he has had neither the time 
nor the inclination to explain hi'mself pro- 
miscuously, when he felt that no explanation 
was necessary, but those who know him 
appreciate a pleasing personality and genial 
ways which have set off to best advantage 
that general ability which is his. 


HOTEL NAPOLI 


The Cafe That’s the Talk of the Town 


Most spacious and magnificent Italian Res- 
taurant in New England. 


M. Di PESA & SON, Washington and Friend Streets 


OPEN ‘TILL MIDNIGHT. 
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PRACTICAL POLITICS. 


PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE 


Hon. Allen T, Treadway of Stockbridge Who Wielded the Gavel in Upper 
Branch of State Legislature During Recent Session, 


In the rounding out of his first session as 
president of the Massachusetts senate, Hon. 


Allen T, Treadway may look back upon the 
cutting down of a mountain of labor In a 
way that no senate or house has ever done 
before or attempted to do. 
ately upon the completion of the organiza- 
tion of the committees he got Speaker Jo- 
seph Walker of the house in counsel, and 
started upon a plan of work from early 
morn to dewy eve, as it were, in that he 
called upon his senate chairmen to take up 
their assignments in the morning before 
the session of the day had commenced, 
work until noon; then rattle off the business 
of the session in as short time as might be, 
prepared to return to their committee hear- 
ings at 3 p. m. to continue till six o’clock 
or later. That was a way of doing things 
hitherto unheard of under the dome. The 
old way used to be to have a committee 
hearing in the morning, then a twenty to 
forty minute session in the afternoon, and 
take all the rest of the day in siesta. But 
it was work with the president from the mo- 
ment he entered the state house till he left 
it, and he himself set the example. Upward 
of 1730 bills have been stored up in the 
archives of this session as matters every 
one of which has been considered. That is 
from 125 to 130 more than the last session 
had before it, and 1908 was thought to be a 
record breaker. If the general court was 
ever to get through, it was apparent to 
President Treadway, as it was to Speaker 
Walker, that committees must be got down 
to business, and singular to relate, the com- 
mittee chairmen had not got very far be- 
fore they began to like it, so that often 
eighteen or twenty matters would be as- 
signed for one day’s hearing. But this was 
not the only reform that the president ini- 
tiated. He found over in the house a rule 
that was enforced that ‘“‘‘gentlemen of the 
third house’’ weren’t allowed in the house 
reading room or on the floor of the house 
while ‘‘the legislative agent’’ was hobnobbing 
with senators over on the davenports in the 
senate lobby and reading room, and was dis- 
tinctly in evidence. Now President Tread- 
way did not attack the lobby. ‘‘They’re all 
good fellows,’ quoth he, “I believe they are 
rightfully up here, and I’d as soon talk to 
them as to some reporters; but it Is mani- 
festly absurd for the house to have one rule 
and the senate to have another. It is im- 
possible to expect to get the house to re- 
peal its rule, and therefore it seems to me 
that the rule should apply to the senate.” 
Thus it was that the committee on rules 
reported the new rule of 1909, which for the 
first time in years excluded the lobby from 
the senate reading room and its corridor 
and floor. It was a delicate matter, nandled 
diplomatically, but nevertheless positively, 
and senate and house now conform harmo- 
niously. Coming to the chair of the senate 
in the way that he did after as hard a 
fought contest up to almost the final point 
as any candidate for presiding officer of 
the senate had ever had, President Tread- 
way demonstrated his appreciation of the 
delicacy of the situation by tne way in 
which he met his opponents. To Sen. 
Shaw, his chief contestant, he gave first 
place on rules, and on the retirement of 
Sen. Stevens of Somerville he put the Es- 
sex senator at the head of ways and means. 
While Sen. Stevens, a very active candidate 
for the presidency, remained in the senate 
he was continued in his old place, at the 
head of ways and means, and Potter of 
Worcester was kept at the head of mercan- 
tile affairs and afterward given a place on 
ways and means. In all things President 
Treadway has been conciliatory ana appre- 
ciative, thus maintaining an era of good 
fellowship in the senate which has not 
been surpassed in any previous session. 
Perhaps it was President Treadway’s long 
training as “mine host” of the Red Lion Inn, 
famous in the folk lore of Stockbridge, that 
admirably fitted him for his part as presi- 
dent of the senate of 1909. But when he 
became president, Mr. Treadway never for- 
got the loyal allegiance that he owed to the 
people of his district who elected him to the 
senate, and thereby made him eligible for 
the presiding officer’s chair. Probably there 
never was, certainly not in recent years, 


Almost immedi- - 


such a battle waged on the floor of the sen- 
ate as that over the Holyoke and Northamp- 
ton boundary bill, when President Tread- 
way came down from his high seat and un- 
sheathed his sword as the senator from the 
Berkshire - Hampden - Hampshire district. 
When he took the floor on this occasion he 
was prompt to say “I wish it clearly under- 
stood that in taking this action I am to be 
considered only as the senator from the dis- 
trict I represent, like any other senator ot 
this honorable body, and I want no one of 
you to feel that you should act on this mat- 
ter solely because I happen to be one whom 
you have chosen to be your president. I 
ask you to judge of this matter on its mer- 
its and to vote conscientiously as you may 
view it.’”’ Then it was that Sen. Turtle of 
Berkshire took him at his word, and the 
battle between the giants was waged fierce- 
ly in a debate which was spread over a 
period of at least ten days, when the post- 
ponements are included. At first President 
Treadway gained the advantage in that an 
amendment to make the compensation by 
Holyoke to Northampton $75,000, and then 
in the rejection of the bill with practically 
every senator recorded but two absentees. 
Then the tide turned on a reconsideration 
and the bill was finally sent to the governor, 
but President Treadway had the gratifica- 
tion of an increase in the comepnsation 
from $18,000 as the bill provided when it 
came from the house to the senate, to $45,- 
000 with a provision that this should be the 
minimum and that if upon a refusal to ac- 
cept, there was a commission appointed by 
the superior court to decide what should be 
paid that commission could not make the 
sum any less than $45,000, but might add 
what it chose. When the emenities reached 
a straining point, as they did at one stage, 
President Treadway responded by saying, 
‘Tf it is to be that I cannot properly repre- 
sent my district when it calls upon me on 


the floor of the senate, then will I resign 
the presidency.’’? In thus taking the floor 
President Treadway has several precedents. 
The same thing was done by Pres. William 
M. Butler of New Bedford on a bill affect- 
ing his district, by Pres. George R. Jones 
of Malden, and Alfred §. Pinkerton of 
Worcester, if not others, and by President 
Dana on a labor matter. In the course of 
his presidency, Sen. Treadway made one 
important ruling when he declared not 
well taken the point or order raised by Sen. 
Cowee of Worcester that the majority rail- 
road holding bill reported by the committee 
on railroads was broader than the scope of 
the governor’s message on which the bill 
was framed. The president has given proof 
of excellent poise as a presiding officer, and 
has held a firm grasp on reins of debate, 
never failing to call senators when they 
transgressed the rules. This is his second 
term as senator, but first as president, and 
there is no reason to doubt that holding the 
ehair he will be again returned and re- 
chosen to the high position he has filled this 
year. He served one year in the house be- 
fore coming to the senate—in 1904—when 
his committee was ways and means, and on 
being returned for the senate of 1908 he 
served on committees on labor, agriculture, 
bills in third reading and taxation (chair- 
man). Last year he endeavored to intro- 
duce many reforms such as consolidations 
of boards and departments, but found him- 
self ahead of his time in the manner in 
which his suggestions were received. .In 
this connection it is somewhat noteworthy 
that Gov. Draper in his first message as 
the executive recommended a numper of 
the same changes which Sen. Treadway in- 
troduced bills for last year. President 
Treadway was for many years chairman of 
the republican town committee of Stock- 
bridge; is always moderator of Stockbridge 
town meetings; is president of the Stock- 
bridge lighting company; trustee of the Lee 
Savings bank. He is a 32d degree Mason, 
prominent in grand lodge affairs, being this 
year junior grand warden of the grand lodge, 
a Knight Templar and past district deputy 
grand master of the 15th district. His Red 
Tion Inn is one of the delights of Stock- 
bridge, and he is also proprietor of Heaton 
Hall, an attractive resort. 


AUTOMOBILES FOR HIRE 


BY THE HOUR, DAY, WEEK OR MONTH 


THE LARGEST RENTING STATION IN AMERICA 
ALL THE LATEST MODEL GREAT PIERCE ARROW CARS 
5 AND 7 SEATERS 


Son THE PALACE THEATRE CAR 


THE MOST BEAUTIFUL CAR EVER IMPORTED TO AMERICA 


PRICES FROM $2 PER HOUR UPWARD. 


OPEN DAY AND NIGHT 


H. A. SKINNER, 179 Clarendon St., BOSTON 


Telephone 67 Tremont 
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Massachusetts Senate 1909 


Gideon B. Abbott. 

Sen. Gideon B. Abbott of the 9th Suf- 
folk district will be undoubtedly one of the 
most important figures on Beacon Hill dur- 
ing the session of 1910, being slated to suc- 
ceed Sen. James Wilson Grimes as chair- 
man of the committee on street railways, 
Sen. Grimes retiring. This committee wil! 
not only have before it the problem which 
has been agitating the legislature and the 
courts for some time—whether the New 
York, New. Haven & Hartford railroad shall 
be allowed to acquire the Berkshire county 
trolley lines—but the whole future subway 
development of Boston will be up for set- 
tlement. It is especially fortunate for Bos- 
ton that she will have one of her own sena- 
tors as chairman of the street railways 


com.unittee. All tne b-lls introduced tnis 
year to provide for subways and tunnels 
were referred to the transit and railroad 


commisioners, sitting jointly, for report to 
the next legislature. From his four years 
service on street railways, two in the house 
and two in the senate, Sen. Abbott has 
gained a store of information which has 
made him a valuable man on Boston subway 
projects. His service should be of especial 


value to Dorchester, for a bill to provide 
for a subway from Park street, through 
Winter and Summer streets and Dorches- 


ter avenue to Pierce square, Milton Lower 
Mills, with stations enroute through Dor- 
chester, will be one of the most important 
matters to be settled. The Cambridge and 
Riverbank subways, recently authorized, al- 
though to be paid for by Boston, will be.of 
more benefit to outside communities. The 
Dorchester subway will be a distinctly Bos- 
ton subway and with proper representation 
on the committees which will consider it, 
it should be pushed through. 

Sen. Abbott has deserved well of his ward 
and district. His special interésts during 
the past session have been in the street 
improvements of Dorchester and in uniform 
telephone rates for that section, it being the 
only one in Boston that has not the five-cent 
toll for communications within the city 
limits, several of the ’phones being attached 
to the Milton exchange. The highway com- 
missioners bave now taken this situation 
under consideration with the promise of an 
early adjustment of the difficulty. Sen. Ab- 
bott was a very strong supporter of the 
Boston charter amendments, especially the 
administrative features which are bound to 
make Boston the Boston it should be. 

Although but 34 years of age Sen. Abbott 
is ripe in political experience, having served 
three years in the Boston common council, 
two in the hcuse of representatives and two 
in the senate. From this experience, it 
should be unnecessary to state, he has 
gained a thorough knowledge of legislative 
affairs. Last year besides being on street 
railways he was chairman of the commit- 
tee on fisheries and game and a member of 
the committee on harbors and _ public 
lands, This year besides being on _ street 
railways he was on the important commit- 


tee on public lighting 
on counties. Last year he put through the 
legislature unassisted the bill providing for 
the acquirement of the Boston insane hos- 
pital by the state, for which the city has 
just received $1,000,000. Besides this $116,- 
000 a year will be saved to the city, ac- 
cording to the computation of the fi © 
commission, for besides maintaining the hos- 
pital Boston was obliged to pay her share 
of the cost of the maintenance of the state 
insane hospitals—37 percent. As a partial 
offset to this double tax the state contribut- 
ed for the care of each patient by Boston 
$3.25 a week. This represented an antiquated 
and inadequate compensation, the actual 
cost being $4.40 for maintenance alone, capi- 
tal outlays, interest, etc., not being con- 
sidered. 

Sen. Abbott is a Boston boy, born and 
bred, a Harvard graduate and is engaged 
as agent for large manufacturing interests 
in the ‘wire business. He is a member of 
the Masonic fraternity. 

George F. Birch. 

Sen. George F. Birch of Milford came to 
the senate for his first year in the upper 
branch with the prestige of having been 
nominated in convention by no less a per- 
son than Gen. W. F. Draper. Yet he dis- 
played, throughout the year, that same in- 
dependence, and _ bold, aggressive spirit 
which characterized his three years in the 
house. His word was always as good as 
his bond, no matter what pressure was 
brought to bear on .him. In the contest 
over the state treasurership he remained 
loyal to Elmer A. Stevens despite the urg- 
ing of men prominent in the republican 
state organization. *‘T have pledged my 
vote to Stevens,’’ was always his reply, ‘‘and 
I never go back on my word.” 

“Suppose the governor himself should ask 
you -to change your vote?’’ queried one joker. 

“T couldn’t change even then,’ was his 
response. . 

This loyalty to Stevens was the more to 
be remarked in view of the fact that the 
two had had very serious differences on 
legislative matters, so serious that it threat- 
ened to alienate them personally. 

His independence, and his firm adher- 
ence to what he regarded as due to his con- 
victions and his conscience, was again il- 
lustrated very forcibly when it came to the 
question of voting on the governor’s veto of 
the berry bill. This bill opened certain 
streets in the market district of Boston to 
the sale of berries from wagons between the 
hours of 6 a. m. and 10 a. m. 

Being himself a marketman, and having 
given especial attention to the bill in ques- 
tion, Sen. Birch believed himself quite well 
qualified to take up a firm position upon it. 
Hie declared it absurd to argue that the 
bill would result in any street blockades 
and he presented logical reasons to show 
that the berry merchants, dealing in so 
perishable a commodity, ought to be given 
some latitude, and that a bill so limited as 
to hours, and in effect during only a short 
period of the year, was reasonable. 

Having carried the bill. through to vic- 
tory, against great opposition, he did not 
see how he could stultify himself by voting 
to sustain the governor’s veto, even though 
he entertained high respect for the gov- 
ernor, and when the bill was returned from 
the governor he made an earnest plea to 
the senate to over-ride the veto which re- 
dounded to his credit as an honest, consis- 
tent man. 

Sen. Birch served on the committees on 
drainage, labor, prisons (of which he was 
chairman) and towns. 

He endeared himself to organized labor 
by his vote in favor of the eight hour bill, 
which was vetoed by the governor, and he 
also won the admiration of the farmers by 
his championship of the milk bill. For the 
latter he made an impassioned sveech urg- 
ing that milk should be allowed to be sol 
“ag it comes from the cow, as God Al- 
mighty made it.’ Not a frequent spenker, 
his addresses were alwuys vizgordus and per- 
tinent, and were accorded close a.tent cn. 

His position in favor of the ¢igh:-hour 
bi'l for employees on publi> works won fcr 
him the following comm 2 14a‘ion i: mn the 
Wage Earner, the officia! organ of crgan- 
ized labor in Massachusetts: 

“Sen, George F. Birch of Milford, con- 


and the committee 


sidered to be one of the ultra conservative 
wing, took the floor and led the movement 
in support of, the measure. It is only jus- 
tice at this time to state that the friends 
of Sen. Birch have deelared time and again 
that his position on labor matters had been 
misunderstood, and that it was an error to 
suppose that he opposed labor measures 
simply because they emanated from trade 
union sources. Sen. Birch has stated that 
his opposition to any bill, labor or other- 
wise, is dictated by his conscience. 
“Coming from a senatorial district which 
includes Hopedale, the home of the gov- 
ernor, it was expected that any opposition 
from the executive chambers would receive 
the senator’s support. It is true that Sen. 
Birch believes that the ltaw would have 


been practically as effactive with 
section left out as it would be with it in, 
but with or without, his belief in this meas- 
ure of economical progress was not shaken, 
and he led in the effort to have it passed. 

“Sen. Birch is recognized among his con- 
stituents as a man of his word, his store 
is conducted on broad humane principles, 
and his ideas of hours of labor and rate of 
pay is broad gauged. It is safe to say that 
his friends and fellow citizens will reward 
him for his courageous action in leading 
such a difficult senate fight and give him 
that support which will allow him to re- 
turn and help us next year.”’ 

Sen. Birch was born in Milford, April 12, 
1848, and has lived there all his life. He 
was educated in the public schools and is 
a successful business man. 

He served in the house three successive 
vears—’05, 706, and ’07, and then after the 
lapse of a year has entered upon a suc- 
cessful career in the upper branch. 

In the house he served on the committees 
on public health, libraries, taxation, and the 
recess committee on fire insurance. 

He is a student of affairs, and takes noth- 
ing for granted. Maintaining an open mind 
he is ‘from Missouri’? whenever anybody 
tries to dragoon him into taking up a posi- 
tion to which his convictions and con- 


-science do not give assent. 


Clifford B. Bray. 

Hon, Clifford B. Bray, of Beverly, who. 
succeeded Pres. William D. Chapple in the 
2a Essex senatorial district, finishes his first 
year strongly in the senate, It is not often 
that a man taken directly from the board 
of aldermen of a city other than Boston 
makes as good a record without previous 
service in the house, but Sen. Bray seemed 
to fit right into his chair as naturally as 
though he had been under the dome in leg- 
islative halls for half a dozen years. An all 
round good fellow, possessed of great genial- 
ity of temperament and attributes that at- 
tract, with plenty of sturdy independence 
withal, Mr. Bray is just the sort of man to 
make friends wherever he strikes. He is a 
typical state of Maine Yankee to begin with, 
his native place being Turner where they 
make most excellent butter, and when he 
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migrated after graduating from the public 
schools there, he alighted in Lynn, where he 
finished his education and started as most 
Maine boys do in the Shoe city at shoe- 
making. His father was a member of the 
long-established firm of Wallis, Kilham & 
Bray, one of the most successful of the old- 
time Beverly shoe manufacturing firms, and 
ihe senator was superintendent of their fac- 
tory for six years. Upon the dissolution of 
that concern he established the firm of Bray 
& Stanley, shoe manufacturers, now doing 
a successful business in the same'city, The 
senator's entree into legislative experience 
was in a modest way as alderman for one 
year on the Beverly board, but for 25 years 
he has taken an active interest in politics, 


serving for that length of time on the Bev- 
erly town and city committee. He was 
chairman of the Beverly republican city 
committee this year. His social affiliations 
are naturally varied and many—a member 
of the Republican club and Union club of 
Beverly, of the Essex County Republican 
club, Liberty lodge, Amity chapter, St. George 
commandery, K. T., Masons (32d degree), 
Sutton Lodge of Perfection of Salem and 
others in Boston, as well as of Aleppo Tem- 
ple, Mystic Shrine. 

When Sen. Chapple of Salem finished his 
term, by agreement the succession went to 
Beverly, and Rep. Albert S. Vittum, who was 
finishing two years in the house, voluntarily 
stepped aside to give Clifford B. Bray a clear 
field to the senate. The nomination came 
to him without a contest of any kind and 
in the convention he was placed in the field 
by acclamation. Enjoying a splendid experi- 
ence in business, though holding but few 
offices, it was said of him that no other 
man in 20 years has had more to do with 
shaping candidacies than he. He rendered 
an unselfish and patriotic public service and 
has been upright and square in aW his deal- 
ings. He has fought squarely and openly; a 
kind friend, a companionable man, no one 
ean fail to admire Clifford B. Bray when 
they come to know him and to hold him in 
still deeper regard when the acquaintance 
broadens. All of these traits Mr. Bray has 
shown in the senate, and there is no particle 
of reason to doubt that he will be re-elected 
by an even greater majority than that given 
him last year. Sen. Bray is in the hey-day 
of life, having just turned 52. In his com- 
mittees this year he took what was given 
him as an unfledged senator and has so well 
won his spurs that there is every reason to 
believe that still more important responsi- 
bilities await him on his return to the sen- 
ate in 1910. He was given two chairman- 
ships, on libraries and on printing, and has 
served faithfully on mercantile affairs and 
the committee on state house beside. His 
committee on libraries had the difficult task 
to handle the bill for making the state li- 
brary more useful and gave much time and 
study to it. For all things of interest to 
Beverly, his district and Essex county Sen. 
Bray has been most thoroughly loyal. 
Though a staunch republican, he has proved 
the courage of his convictions by voting to 
pass measures over the governnr’s veto 
when he believed that his excellency’s ob- 
jections were not sound. He did not hesi- 
tate to vote for a fair compensation of the 
members of the legislature for 1910. 


George Bunting. 

Hon. George Bunting of Methuen, senator 
from the 5th Essex district, comprising the 
city of Lawrence, Andover and North Ando- 
ver beside his town, because of the heavy 
democratic vote of the spindle city, comes 
from a district where the political tee-totum 
rarely falls to the same party senator twice 
in succession. If by chance it should come 
Sen. Bunting’s way this fall it will be because 
faithful, conscientious work for his constitu- 
ents will not be allowed to pass unappreci- 
ated. The senator will be tendered the re- 
publican nomination for a second term, but 
he realizes that he will have the usual con- 
test on his hands, since the Lawrence dis- 
trict swings annually back and forth, demo- 
erat one year, republican the next, and so 
on, thus depriving itself of the trained ser- 
vices of a good man who from his one year’s 
experience is far more valuable to the dis- 
trict than any fresh tyro can possibly be. 
Sen. Bunting came to the senate after two 
years in the house, where he served on the 
committees on taxation and pay roll. This 


year he has been chairman of the committee 
on drainage, in which position he has been 
able to be of great service to Lawrence on 
the bill, originating in Haverhill, regarding 
the alleged pollution of the Merrimac river, 
a measure involving serious possibilities to 
as well 


T.awrence as Lowell as ‘originally 


drawn, since it would upset ‘the whole plan 
of the city sewerage. By his earnest efforts 
joined with the Lowell delegation, Sen. 
Bunting was enabled to bring about a modi- 
fication of this plan, by which Haverhill may 
yet get the relief it seeks without disturbing 
her sister city in Mr. Bunting’s district. 
Sen. Bunting’s most notable speech of the 
session was upon the bill to safeguard the 
Essex dam across the Merrimac at Law- 
rence, @ measure which has been before the 
legislature for a number of years, and al- 
though the corporate influence was still too 
strong to be overcome, yet the Lawrence 
senator made the impression as a ready de- 
bater and it was through no fault of his that 
the bill was not engrossed. He had the 
gratification of winning a handsome vote by 
his earnest effort, being beaten by a bare 
majority of only three votes. He voted 
against the acceptance of the report, leave 
to withdraw, on the bill to require that 
chattel mortgages should have the signature 
of the wife as well as the husband, and was 
for the bill. He voted for the Hisgen bill to 
prohibit unfair discrimination in the sale of 
commodities in common use. He voted for 
the eight-hour bill for public employes on 
every stage and joined heartily in the fight 
for it, and worked hard to pass it, notwith- 
standing the governor’s. veto. He was 
against the “salary grab’’ bill, so called, for 
the increase of pay of members from $750 
to $1000 a session. Sen. Bunting has never 
failed to be recorded and has rarely missed 
a session of the senate. He is in his 41st 
year, was born in Lawrence and educated 
in her public schools. 


Lewis Burnham. 

Hon. Lewis Burnham of East Boston came 
to the senate this year as the logical suc- 
cessor of Sen. Alfred S. Hall of Revere, and, 
though one of the conservative and quiet 
members of the upper branch, has never 


failed to express himself with energy when- | 
ever a matter that concerned his district or 
the people at large .was directly involved. 
Sen. Burnham is first of all a business man, 
and therefore does not lay claim to shine in 
oratory, but he has never failed of catching 
and holding the attention of the senate when 
he has risen to speak. His style is plain, 
straightforward and concise, going directly 
to what appears to him to be the point at 
issue. He is one of Hast Boston’s success- 
ful business men. For many years he has 
been a large tax-payer in Boston, and’ at 
the present time is a director in the Colum- 
bia trust company, the financial institution 
of the island ward in which so many of its 
foremost residents are and have been inter- 


ested. He is also president of the Suffolk 
coal company and a trustee of the Sumner 
savings bank. Mr. Burnham served in the 
Civil war and is therefore an active comrade 
of Joe Hooker Post 23 of the Grand Army. 
‘Ile is also of the Masonic fraternity, a mem- 
her of Baalbec Lodge. He has served East 
Boston in the Boston city council and repre- 
sented his district in the house in 1892 and 
93, serving as chairman of the committee on 
election laws and on the committee on pris- 
ons. In the senate this session he has been 
especially interested in propositions for the 
development of the East Boston water front. 
He was given the chairmanship of parishes 
and religious societies and chairmanship of 
the committee on state house. He was also 
an active worker on the commitees on cit- 
ies and on education, on both of which he 
had important matters to consider, especial- 
ly on changes in city charters for Cambridge, 
Springfield, Taunton, Lynn, Newburyport 
and other cities, beside the great number of 
Mayor Hibbard’s bills for the city of Boston. 
On all of these last he steered a conservative 
business course with an eye single to what 
he believed to be the best interests of the 
city of Boston. On the committee on edu- 
cation he had the very important matter of 
deciding upon the consolidation of the state 
board of education with the industrial edu- 
cation commission to which much thought 
was given, and which resulted in the act 
which the governor approved and _ which 
went into effect on July 1. There is no rea- 
son to doubt that Sen. Burnham will be 
given his second year in accordance with the 
‘custom of the district, 


John J. Butler. 

Sen. John J. Butler, whose district is the 
7th Suffolk, comprising Wards 18, 19 and 22 
ot Boston, is a candidate for a third term 
in the senate. Mr. Butler has sometimes 
been termed the “silent senator’? from the 
fact that he has preferred not to occupy the 
time of the senate unless he has had some- 
thing to say, but when such a measure as 
the Boston charter bill was before the up- 
rer branch the senator showed that he could 
speak and with forceful utterance when the 
occasion required, and his vigorous denun- 
ciation of the way in which that bill was 
made a matter for drawing strict party lines 
against all amendments won for him the 
close attention of the senate. Sen. Butler 
is one of the democratic veterans on the 
hill. He is a man’ of pleasing personality 
and an active committee worker, in which 
forte he has won many friends and no ene- 
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mies. He was born in Ireland, June 7, 1865, 
and came to this country at 4n early age. 
He began as a street car driver, and has 
steadily worked his way up in the street- 
railway service, first to station master and 
then as a trusted collector in which ‘position 
he has been true to his responsibilities. He 
came to the house in 1904, and served for 
three consecutive terms, being upon the 
committees on relations between employers 
and employes, on constitutional amendments, 
libraries and liquor law. Sen. Butler took 
his seat in the upper chamber in January, 
1908, and has now completed two terms in 
the senate. Last year he was on the com- 
mittee on engrossed bills, on liquor law and 
on metropolitan affairs. This year on the 
latter committee he gave way to Sen. Par- 
ker, a republican, no democratic member of 
the senate being appointed on metropolitan 
affairs which evolved the Boston charter bill, 
Sen. Butler was relegated to the committee 
on public service, to which was added con- 
stitutional amendments, parishes and reli- 
gious’ societies and state house. In all mat- 
ters pertaining to Boston and to his district 
Sen. Butler’s record stands for itself, his 
vote being in their interest always in ac- 
cordance with his convictions. He was op- 
posed to district option for Boston and on 
all labor matters his vote has been recorded 
in the interest of the workingman. Sen. 


Butler is a member of the Knights of Co- 
lumbus, the A. O. H., the John Mitchell lit- 
erary association and the Metropolitan Mu- 
tual Aid association. In politics he has al- 
ways been a consistent democrat. 


Edward A. Cowee. 

No better illustration of the old adage, 
“There’s many a slip ’twixt cup and lip” 
could be found than in the fate that be- 
fell Sen. Cowee’s milk bill. It was the one 
bill of the session to be killed on the enact- 
ment stage. The farmers, and especially 
the dairy interests of Worcester county, owe 
a great debt of gratitude to Sen. Cowee for 
his superb fight for their bill. Although 
once rejected in the senate, Sen. Cowee se- 
cured reconsideration, and finally had the 
satisfaction of turning the tables and see- 
ing his bill go through. It slid through 
the house easily, and then came back to 
the senate for enactment. It was the last 
possible moment of the opposition. 

But they had called to their aid all the 
metropolitan newspapers, and had induced 
the governor to look askance at the bill, if 
indeed he did not, according to one report, 
recommend its defeat on the ground of 
class legislation. 

Sen. Cowee was the solitary senator to 
advocate the Washburn holding company 
railroad bill. Nobody else spoke a word 
for it, and not even the democrats voted 
with him against the governor’s bill. Be- 
cause’ the defeat of his milk bill occurred 
on the same day as his speech for the 
Washburn bill there was gossip to the effect 
that some senators changed their vote on 
the milk bill because of Cowee’s opposition 
to the governor’s railroad bill. 

Sen. Cowee fought a hard battle against 
the state board of health, when they under- 
took to take over control of milk barns.. His 
constituents, he believed, prefer that the 
dairy interests shall be controlled by the 


local boards of health. 
fight. 

He fought a drawn battle on the question 
of sewerage discharge into the Nashua riv- 
er. He believed that a bill should be passed 
requiring the river to be freed of pollution, 
but the final result was a sort of compro- 
mise by which it is understood that the city 
of Fitchburg shall mittigate the nuisance 
forthwith. 

He was instrumental in securing a com- 
mission for the investigation to be made up 
from the state board of health and the board 


Cowee won the 


of health of the city of Worcester to inves- 
tigate the matter of the sewerage of the 
insane hospital at Worcester; and he se- 
cured legislative action by which the high- 
way commissioners are to investigate and 
report as to a new bridge over the cause- 
way at Lake. Quinsigamond. 

Sen. Cowee was born in West Boylston 
July 28, 1857, and was educated in the 
public schools. He is a miller and grain- 
dealer; was a selectman of his native town 
for several years; and served in the house 
in 1896 and 1897 on the committees on agri- 
culture and federal relations. 

This year, his second in the senate, he 
served on fisheries and game, and roads and 
bridges, aS well as on agriculture. He is 
an excellent judge of horse-flesh, and drives 
some pretty good equines. He is one of the 
best-natured men in the world. 


J. Howell Crosby. 


Sen. J. Howell Crosby of Arlington served 
his first term in the upper branch of the 
legislature, and yet on him was placed the 
tremendous responsibility, as .chairman of 
the committee on metropolitan affairs, of 
piloting through the new Boston city char- 
ter. 

Pres. TreaGway did not reckon without 
his host in this case, however. The Arling- 
ton senator had served four’ successive 
terms in the house—1899-1902, and his legis- 
lative experience on important committees 
had well-equipped him for so important a 
post. At the outset of the year some doubts 
were expressed, by the pessimistic, as to 
the wisdom of choosing a man outside Suf- 
folk county, and not a lawyer, to frame a 
charter for Boston. But it was not long be- 
fore general commendation silenced all 
doubts. 

Sen. Crosby is possessed of a large fund 
of sound business sense, with a native 
shrewdness for penetrating to the heart of 
matters, and stripping the husks of super- 
fluity from the kernel of real necessity. The 
senator fairly lived with the charter bill. 
He thought and talked of little else. Fol- 
lowing the extended hearings on the prob- 
lem he consulted, time after time, with 
leading men of the community, representing 
various professions and walks of life. He 
made journeys to Washington to visit the 
profoundest founts of political wisdom. 

Predictions as to the success of any char- 
ter bill were gloomy. Between the contro- 
versies of the ‘‘highbrows’”’ and the practical 
politicians, skepticism was everywhere ram- 
pant as to the possibility of enacting any 
really practical bill. 

It was Sen. Crosby who conceived the 
brilliant idea of the split referendum—the 


division of the bill into two parts, and the 
submission of the part relating simply to 
the political features to the voters. 

Whether or not the city should return to 
the convention system of nominating public 
officers, or should go to the other extreme 
and abolish party designations, with nomina- 
tion by petition, was really the crux of the 
whole situation; and it was Crosby who was 
gifted with sufficient prescience to see that 
the true solution was to submit the ques- 
tion to the voters. 

Applying any sort of a referendum took 
from the bill the curse which labor 
agitators already had fastened upon it. It 
is true there were prolonged fights over the 
administrative features, but in the end 
Crosby’s judgment that they would be ac- 
cepted proved well-founded. Sen. Crosby’s 
personality has a great deal to do with the 
remarkable way in which harmony was 
brought about in the committee. There had 
been a chorus of prophecies that even the 
republicans would not agree on any draft, 
and that these prophecies were all proven 
false is due to the labors of the man from 
Arlington more than to anybody else. 

While he shone as a constructive legisla- 
tor, Sen. Crosby also displayed other quali- 
ties required of a statesman. He always 
voted as a conservative republican. One of 
the biggest splits in the upper branch oc- 


curred over the berry bill—the 


measure 
which would have thrown open. certain 
stiects in the market district of Boston to 
the sale of berries at auction from 6 a. m. 
to 10 a. m. Himself a market-gardener, 
Sep. Crosby found it hard to be obliged to 
oppose the bill, but he felt it ill-advised 
to nullify the so recently imposed statute 
hy which the streets had been cleared; and 
alihough the legislature enacted the bill 
the Arlington senator found his attitude 


justified by the veto of Gov. Draper. 


There is little doubt that a man who has 
accomplished so much will be returned to 
tl.e senate for several terms. Sen. Crosby 
served aiso on the important committee 
on Ways atid means, and on agriculture, as 
well as metropolitan affairs, 

Born in Belmont, Dec. 30, 1867, he was 
educated in the public schools and early 
took an interest in public affairs. He was 
elected a imernber of the school committee 
and to the kcard of selectmen before being 
chosen to represent the town in the house. 
He beiongs to the Beston Market Garden- 
ers’ association, om! to whe Middlesex club. 


William M. Dean.. 

To no one has the ready sympathy of all 
his fellow senators gone out more strongly 
than to Hon. William M. Dean, who for 
three months by reason of illness contracted 
on a trip with his regiment, the coast artil- 
lery, to Washington, was obliged to forego 
his senatorial duties in the senate and was 
only able to return, bearing in his face 
the marks of severe pain and suffering. 
Dean i's the father of this year’s act which 
provides that trustees of a voluntary associa- 
tion under a written instrument or declara- 
tion of trust the beneficial interest under 
which is divided into transferable certifi- 
cates or participation or shares, shall file a 
copy of such written instrument or declara- 
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tion of trust with the commissioner of cor- 
porations and with the clerk of every city or 
town in which such association has a usual 
place of business, and if the trustees own or 
ycontrol a majority of the capital stock of a 
railroad, street railway, gas company, or 
electric light company, they shall annually 
on or before the first day of May file with 
the commissioner or corporations and with 


the board having supervision*of such com- 
pany a statement showing the number of 
shares of such company owned or controlled 
by them and the stockholders of record on 
the books of such company in whose names 
such shares are held. pone 

It is a very beneficent piece of legislation 
in that it enables the tax commissioner to 
reach property which has hitherto escaped 
taxation. Sen. Dean was born in Taun- 
ton in November, 1874, and was grad- 
uated from the Boston University law school. 
He is a practicing lawyer in Taunton. He 
served faithfully in the house for three con- 
secutive years from 1906 to 1908 inclusive, 
and his committees were constitutional 
amendments, of which he was clerk, federal 
relations of which he was clerk, elections 
of which he was chairman, and house ways 
and means of which he was clerk. He was 
elected senator from the ist Bristol district 
comprising Attleboro, Berkeley, Dighton, 
Easton, Mansfield, North Attleboro, Norton, 
Raynham, Kehoboth, Seekonk, and Taunton, 
in November, 1908, and took his seat in the 
senate succeeding Sen. Williams of Attleboro. 
This year his committees have been coun- 
ties, legal affairs and public service of 
which latter he was chairman. Because of 
his absence Sen. Dean has been able to do 
very little committee work. He was inter- 
ested in a bill for the apportionment of the 
state tax and in another for the distribution 
of taxes. Sen. Dean is married and resides 
in Taunton. He is a Knight Templar, an 
;Elk, Knight of Pythias, Odd Fellow, and a 
member of the society of Sons of the Ameri- 
can Revolution. 


Francke W. Dickinson. 

Senator Francke W. Dickinson of the ist 
Hampden district achieved a reputation in 
the legislative session of 1908 as an inde- 
pendent thinker and voter. His constituen- 
cy in the city of Springfield showed its ap- 
proval of his record by giving him one of 
the most splendid majorities ever received 
by a senatorial candidate in that city. He 
has continued to do this year as he did last 
year, and to represent his city to the best 
of. his ability without favor ts party, fac- 
tion, nationality or creed. 

Sen. Dickinson has often failed this year 
to satisfy the republican party ‘‘leaders’’ 
in the senate for the reason that more than 
any other member of that body he has 
consistently disregarded party lines and vot- 
ed according to his best judgment and be- 
lief. As chairman of last year’s commit- 
tee on election laws he stoutly championed 
“direct nominations” and he was lined up on 
that side of the fight this year. This year 
Pres. Treadway placed him at the head of 
the committee on cities. As the chairman 
of that committee with many important 
questions before it, he conducted the busi- 
ness with despatch amd won the regard of 


his commiltteemen for his sound judgment 
and common sense. 
Sen. Dickinson’s pet measure this year 


was the bill which he introduced upon his — 


own petition to legalize the imposition of 
fines upon members of a labor union to en- 
force strikes. This bill was introduced not 
at the behest of Springfield’s large labor pop- 
ulation but upon his own initiative, because 
he believed that if a strike was legal the only 
effectual means that a labor union had to 
enforce a strike should also be legalized. The 
bill was killed with a number of other labor 
measures but Sen. Dickinson impressed his 
colleagues with his thorough knowledge of 
the labor situation and his persuasive argu- 
ment in behalf of the bill. 

Sen. Dickinson has been a warm friend 
and admirer of Pres. Treadway and it is 
safe to say that the president of the 
senate this year has had no more sympathe- 
tic and indefatigable worker on _ the floor 
of the senate than he has had in the senator 
from the lst Hampden district. 

Sen. Dickinson has already been honored 
by his city in an election for two terms to 
the mayor’s chair and previous to that time 


he had served with credit in the city coun- 
cil, serving as president for one year of the 
lower board. While he had not, at the close 
of the session, made up his mind whether 
he would be a candidate for a third term itn 
the senate, it is certain that the city of 
Springfield may send no representative to the 
upper branch of the legislature, whose rec- 
ord will redound more to the credit of the 
city than has Sen. Dickinson’s. 

Sen. Dickinson is a native of Springfield 
and was educated in its public and private 
schools. He is at the head of one of the 
most prosperous undertaking establishments 
in the city. He is a 32d degree Mason, mem- 
ber of the supreme council Royal Arcanum, 
Odd Fellows, and of the Winthrop, Nay- 
asset and Commercial Travelers’ clubs. 


Edward W. Dixon. 


Sen. Edward W. Dixon of the 3d Suffolk 
district retires this year full of honors and 
full of pleasant recollections of his service 
at the state house. Those he leaves behind 
will also cherish fond recollections of Com- 
modore ‘‘Ned’”’ and his good ship the “King 
Philip” on which he was wont to take his 
fellow law-makers for relaxation when the 
cares of, legislation were beginning to bear 
too heavily upon them. Sen. Dixon in his 
three years in the senate enjoyed the same 
measure of popularity among his colleagues 
he had enjoyed for three years in the 
Boston board of aldermen and in the com- 
mon council for two years. His service at 
the state house embraced membership on 
the committees on cities, fisheries and game, 
counties and harbors and public lands and 
his good fellowship and impartial way of 
looking at matters of legislation always gave 
him a strong influence upon his fellow com- 
mitteemen. His record in the senate is one 
of loyal friendship to organized labor and 
to the city of Boston, whose interests he 
never failed to look after. Sen. Dixon start- 
ed in politics as a loyal adherent of “Little 
Johnny Fitz’? but the parting of the ways 
came last December when the genial com- 
modore renounced Fitzgerald for good and 


all, tired of the latter’s attempted dictation 
of the senator’s attitude on matters of leg- 
islation on Beacon hill. 

Whoever the 3d Suffolk district sends to 
Beacon hill next year will find a hard job 
in filling the positon ‘‘Ned’ Dixon occupied 
in the hearts of his fellow members. Sen. 
Dixon was born in Dublin, Ireland, Novem- 


ber 9, 1846. He was educated in the public 
schools and at Comer’s Commercial college. 
He is a master mariner by profession. 


James H. Doyle. 

The entrance of James H. Doyle of Bos- 
ton into the senate this year was awaited 
with interest by many of his colleagues-to- 
be. They were to see and-associate with 
a yeal, live, Boston democratic politician and 
were anxious, many of them, to see what 
Liie species was like. They were to enjoy 
the exnerience of associating with as per- 
fect an example as could be found if 
they were to believe what they had read 
in the papers And they weren’t quite sure 
that. they would enjoy the experience, for 
“ward politicians’ were a horrible class, ac- 
cording to Nathan Matthews and other emi- 
nent reforners. Sen... Doyle was a ward 
politician, but unlike some ward politicians 
his political influence extended beyond his 
own ward. 

At first they didn’t know just what to 
make of Sen. Doyle. He refused to take 
the senate very seriously. He had been- in 
politics ts.o long for that. But they found 
him blunt, straightforward, always hitting 
from the shoulder and always fighting in 
the open, and they began to like him. It 
was not 2 month before he was “Jim’’ to 
every member of the senate just as he had 
always been ‘‘Jim’”’ to his legions of friends 
in Boston. Knowing that Sen. Doyle dis- 
liked “hot air’? it was believed by those 
who weren’t very well acquainted with his 
history that he wouldn’t be very _ much 
treuble. That’s just where they made a 
mistake for Doyle was watching everything. 
He seemed to take particular pleasure in 
getting up and smashing some nice, young 
job just as it was nearing completion. He 
took particular delight in roasting his imme- 
diate neighbor, Sen. Spalding, the majority 
leader, or ‘‘republican whip,’’ as Sen. Doyle 
called him. Then he would sit down and 
laugh at ‘‘Dike’’ while the latter was try- 
ing to square himself. 

“Jim” Doyle is known as one of the lead- 
ers in the fight which put the curb on the 
money sharks of Boston. What he didn’t 
say about them and to them in committee 
rooms and on the floor of the senate was lit- 
tle. As superintendent of streets of Boston 
and as a man always prominent in politics 
he had had his troubles in straightening out 
the case of many an unfortunate who had 
fallen into the hands of these shysters. 

What he said about them was from per- 
sonal knowledge of their methods and not 
one of them dared to get up in the commit- 
tee room and deny a single statement he 
made. In the senate he refused to con- 
sider any amendments to the anti-money 
shark bill and senatorial friends of the shark 
interests, afraid to make an open fight, were 
obliged to quit and let the bill go through. 
As a result a man cannot now assign his 
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wages without the consent of his employer, 
and, if married, the consent of his wife, and 
no companies are exempt from this law. 
Another bill which Sen. Doyle fought for, 
but unsuccessfully, was to prohibit mort- 
gages on household furniture, unless signed 
by both husband and wife. 

When it came to the Boston charter 
amendments, the South End senator spoke 
his mind freely and at length. There were 
only six democrats in the upper branch, he 
said, as against 34 republicans, and he 
realized that the party in power was going 
to ‘“‘shove this bill through, whether or no.” 
And yet there were things that some Bos- 
ton democrat ought to say on the floor of 
the state senate, and he proposed to say 
them. He did say them, too. They were 


the things that most Boston democrats were 
saying at about the same time. 

Sen. Doyle has been chairman of the dem- 
ocratic ward committee of Ward 12, Boston, 


for eight years. This means he is the demo- 
cratic “leader’’ of the ward. He served in 
the house of representatives of 1893-’94, in 
1899 began six consecutive terms in the 
board of aldermen, was chairman of the 
board in 1901, ’02, 703 and ’04, and served his 
city in 1906-’07 as superintendent of streets. 

In the senate, this year, the Boston man 
was on the committee on federal relations, 
the committee on the public health and 
the committee on taxation. He was not a 
member of the committee on cities, but he 
dropped in at a meeting of that committee 
one day, early in the year, opposing a legis- 
lative bill bearing on the laying out of 
Boston streets and was the first man in 
public life to call attention to the so-called 
Back Bay land grafts. As a result whereof 
the high-toned land grafter in Boston is in 
close proximity to the end of his hemp. 

“Jim” Doyie is a 99th degree member of 
the Universal Brotherhood of Good Fellows. 
He is undoubtedly (note carefully the pho- 
tographer’s contribution to this sketch), un- 
doubtedly the last man a Wise Person 
would approach for an investment in phony 
mining stock. By the same token he is the 
likeliest man to be appealed to by the 
Student of Human Nature preaching the 
need and urging the cause of the oppressed, 
the hungry or the unfortunate. 


Wilmot R. Evans, Jr. 


Although one of: the youngest members of 
the senate, Hon. Wilmot R, Evans, Jr., has 
been one of its most active and _ efficient. 
The chairmanship of the committee on ed- 
ucation, which he held this year, carried 
with it an unusual amount of hard, solid 
work, and he was in the chair during all 
the important discussions. In his inaugural], 
Gov. Draper suggested several important 
topics along educational lines, such as the 
consolidation of the state board of educa- 
tion and the commission on industrial ed- 
ucation. On this bill alone several hearings 
were held, and the outcome was a bill that 
became law. Under it a new board has been 
created with broad powers, retaining the 
present system of cultural education while 
a system of industrial education, for which 
there is so great a demand today, will be 
instituted. A new departure was. also 
marked by the reporting of the bill from this 


-law school, 


committee to establish the Essex County 
Agricultural school. 
would work an important advance in agri- 
cultural education and would permit elemen- 
tary education in sections where it is need- 
ed, preparing the younger pupils for the 
fuller course at the Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural college. The bill passed both branches 
but was vetoed by Gov. Draper on the final 
day of the session. The action of his ex- 
cellency stirred up widespread criticism in 
Essex county. 

Although a majority of the committee ‘‘re- 
ported in favor of founding the Massachu- 
setts college,’’? intended to bring a college 
education more easily within reach of the 
masses, Sen. Evans, with Sen. Nash, took 
the ground that such a radical departure 
should not be taken without a more thor- 
ough investigation, and succeeded in having 
the whole matter referred to the state board 
of education, which is to investigate and re- 
port to the next general court. Sen. Evans 
was also interested in the various matters 
coming from the judiciary committee, of 
which he was a member, although not tak- 
ing a very active part in their passage, so 
busy was he with educational matters. As 
member of the committee on constitutional] 
amendments he was called upon to pass 
upon several important measures,. including 
a resolve to amend the constitution so as 
to allow the legislature to classify property 
for taxation. He was also on the commit- 


tee on bills in third reading. 
vans was 


Sen. born in Everett, March 


18, 1878, and has always resided there. He 
was educated in its public schools, Harvard 
college, class of 1900, and Boston University 
class of 1903. He is a lawyer. 
He has been a member of the Everett 
school board since 1908, and was its chair- 
man in 1904-5. He was a trustee of the 
Parlin Memorial library from 1900-9. He 
is a member of Palestine lodge of Masons; 
also a trustee of the Boston Five Cent Sav- 
ings bank. In the house of 1905-6, he served 
on the committees on the judiciary, pro- 
bate and chancery (chairman), federal rela- 
tions and the recess commission to revise 
the taxation laws. 


Dennis E. Farley. 

Dennis E. Farley of Erving came to the 
senate this year from the Franklin-Hamp- 
shire district fresh from two years in the 
lower branch where he had served his first 
year on the important committee on rail- 
roads and his second year as chairman of 
the committee on Federal relations. This 
year in the upper branch Pres. Treadway 
made him chairman of the committee on 
Federal relations and a member of the com- 
mittees on agriculture and roads and 
bridges. He was one of the president’s right 
hand men and fought side by side with him 
in the Holyoke-Northampton boundary fight 
to secure for Northampton and Hampshire 
county an adequate compensation for the 
territory which was to be annexed to Holy- 
oke and Hampden county. As chairman of 
Federal relations he put through in record- 
breaking time the resolutions protesting to 
congress against the imposition of a Fed- 
era! tax on inheritances in time of peace, 
as contemplated in the Payne bill, and which 


The proposed school - 


would have meant the loss to Massachusetts 
of $1,000,000 annually which it receives as a 
state tax on inheritances. It was the prompt 
action of Massachusetts, backed up by other 
states, which led congress to drop the in- 
heritance tax aS a means of revenue and 
substitute the income tax. 

As a member of the committee on agri- 
culture Sen. Farley was one of the foremost 
champions of the bill to relieve milk deal- 
ers from liability of criminal prosecution 
for selling milk below the standard, provid- 
ed that the milk as sold was as it came 
from the cow. His committee reported the 
bill, it passed the house and went through 
the senate to its final stage where it was 
killed for reasons better left unsaid. As a 
member of the committee on roads and 


bridges Sen. Farley performed an important 
part in the framing of the new automobile 
law which wili bring in much additional 
revenue to the state to be expended upoii 
the repair of state roads and which pre- 
scribes sane and uniform speed regulatiotis 
for the whole state. 

Against spirited opposition on the part of 
Sen. Greenwood of the committee on street 
railways Sen. Farley succeeded in getting 
through the upper branch the bill to allow 
the Connecticut Valley Street Railway t9 
issue $250,000 in bonds to take up its float- 
ing indebtness and $500,000 to refund its out- 
standing bonds. The bill was assailed as a 
departure from the established policy of the 
commonwealth whitch restricts the issue of 
bonds to an amount not greater than the 
capital stock. Sen. Farley convinced his 
colleagues that this was an exceptional case 
in that the capital of the Connecticut Valley 
company was wofully. small. He had the 
pleasure of receiving from Gov. Draper the 
pen which signed the bill. 

Sen. Farley was born in Colrain, June 12, 
1852, was educated at Shelburne Falls acad- 
emy, and has been for several years a paper 
manufacturer. He has devoted much of his 
time and energy to the development of the 
little community wherein he does a thriving 
business and as a tribute to his work in that 
direction the people of Erving have seen fit 
to designate his section of their municipality 
by the senator’s name. He is a member of 
the Masons, Shriners, Red Men and A. O. 
U. W. 


Charles D. B. Fisk. 

Indications at the time of writing point 
to the return of Charles D. B. Fisk of the 
5th Suffolk district to the senate for a third 
term. If the indications are borne out by 
subsequent developments, then indeed is the 
commonwealth of Massachusetts to be con- 
gratulated. For in the four years’ service 
of Charles D. B. Fisk in the genefal court, 
two years in the lower branch and two in 
the upper, he has been a legislator for the 
whole commonwealth. The high traditions 
of Massachusetts and the republican party 
have had no better conservator than the 
genial senator from the Brighton district of 
Boston. Class legislation could always count 
on an active antagonist in him, for he al- 
ways acted in matters of legislation with a 
view to the effect they would have on the 
state as a whole. 

Few men in recent years have wielded a 
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more powerful influence in the upper branch 
than Sen. Fisk. His committtee service has 
been on the most important ones of both 
“pranches. In the house in 1906 and 1907 he 
served on parishes and religious societies, 
taxation and mercantile affairs. In both of 
his years in the senate he has been at the 
head of the committee on liquor law, and a 
member of the committees on mercantile af- 
fairs and metropolitan affairs. So well did 
he perform the trying duties of chairman of 
the committee on liquor law that both the 
‘liquor’ and ‘‘temperance”’ elements on the 
committee took the unusual action at the 
close of this year’s business of tendering 
him a unanimous vote of thanks for his em- 
inent fairness. As a member of the com- 
mittee on metropolitan affairs this year his 


services were invaluable, his wide kKnowl- 
edge of municipal affairs helping the mem- 
bers to unravel many knotty problems in 
framing the Boston charter amendments. 
The charter bill as finally reported gave ev- 
idence of the handiwork of Sen. Fisk in 
practically all of its important parts. Some 
of his best work has been done in killing 
bills which would largely reduce Boston’s 
revenue. 

While a man of strong convictions Sen. 
Fisk is quite liberal in his views, as has 
been shown by his course in the senate. It 
is to be earnestly hoped that his district will 
return him for third term. He deserves it, 
and the Brighton district deserves to have 
the senatorship another year. Prior to 
Sen. Fisk’s service, Ward 25 had not had a 
senator since 1900, when Hon. Leonard W. 
Ross served one year. Ward 11, which has 
claimants for the senatorship, had a senator 
in the person of Daniel W. Lane in 1904-’05- 
06, and is now honored by having in office 
Gov. Draper and Lieut.-Gov. Frothingham, 
with every indication that Rep. Grafton D. 
Cushing, whom it has sent to the house now 
for five years, will be speaker of that body 
when Speaker Walker finishes his three 
years. 

Every ten years these senatorial districts 
are redistricted; this will occur again in 
1917. If Mr. Fisk is elected to serve for 1910 
the candidate from Ward 11 will be assured 
of the romination for 1911-1912-1913, and 
Ward 10 will be assured that its candidate 
will be nominated for 1914-1915-1916. With- 
out this arrangement, based on the two-year 
term, Ward 11 would have but 1910 and 1911, 
and Ward 10 would have 1912 and 1913, and 
Ward 25 would be entitled to 1914 and 1915, 
leaving the year 1916 to be squabbled for. 

Sen. Fisk was born in Hooksett, N. H., 
Teb. 17, 1850, and gained his first political 
experience as a member of the city council 
of Portland, Me., being president of that 
body in 1880. While a resident of the Pine 
Tree state Sen. Fisk numbered among his 
friends Hon. Thomas B. Reed and _ other 
leading republicans of the state. He takes 
pride in the fact that his grandfather, on 
his father’s side; was a member of the Mas- 
sachusetts legislature from Maine in 1812, 
Maine at that time being a part of this 
state. This same grandfather was also a 
member of the first Maine legislature. Sen. 
Fisk has had a wide and varied experience, 
roughing in California and Nevada in his 


youthful days, and has tasted the sweets and 
bitterness of life. 
In 1881 Sen. Fisk moved to the Brighton 


district of Boston and has lived there ever - 


since, 


Levl H. Greenwood. 

Sen. Levi H. Greenwood, new to the sen- 
ate and to the legislature in fact, has al- 
ready demonstrated his ability in his first 
session and gone to the front in a way that 
will make him an especially valuable man 
to his district, the 3d Worcester, as well as 
to the commonwealth. Without legislative 
experience of any kind, he has developed an 
acumen enlisting at once the regard and at- 
tention of all of his fellow senators. Not 
yet 87 years of age and a new man, he was 
picked at once by Pres. Treadway for the 
important committee on banks and banking 
as its chairman, and he has had a share 
in shaping the, very important Credit 
Union bill which was one of the last rec- 
ommendations of retiring Bank Commis- 
sioner Jay before he went out of office. Gov. 
Draper signed that bill as quick as he got 
it, and it became operative on June 21 of 
this year. Beside this Chairman Greenwood 
introduced the bill to tax savings deposits 
of trust companies and fought it through 
against determined opposition from the big 
trust companies that do a savings bank 
business. It becomes law on January 1, 
1910. The senator also found a congenial 
place on street railways and on that com- 
mittee he showed his independence by dis- 


senting on two bills reported by. the commit- 
tee; one, to extend the purposes for which 
street railway companies shall issue addi- 
tional securities; the other, a special Dill. 
Sen. Greenwood opposed these bills, and in- 
sisted upon the maintenance of the policy of 
Massachusetts that the issue of bonds of 
street railways should not exceed the capital 
stock. Through his efforts in the senate and 
the efforts of two fellow dissenters in the 
house, the objectionable features relative to 
the proposed increased purposes for which 
securities might be issued were stricken out. 
He also held a very useful position on the 
committee on ways and means, being clerk 
of the committee on the part of the senate 
and, aS a member of that committee, he was 
one of the majority that reported against 
the bill to increase the salaries of the mem- 
bers of the legislature. One. of the big 
fights in the senate this year was over the 
proposed constitutional amendment, the 
“three mill tax bill’ as it was called. The 
bill, after passing the house, was defeated 
in the senate. Sen. Greenwood secured re- 
consideration and the bill was finally enact- 
ed. In the prolonged wrangle over the Hol- 
yoke and Northampton boundary bill Sen. 
Greenwood took an active part on the ques- 
tion of what compensation Holyoke should 
pay Northampton for the territory it is to 
take from her. The original bill called for 
$18,000. The senate once tacked on an 
amendment to make it $75,000, which was 
bitterly fought by the Holyoke interests. 
Sen. Greenwood brought peace by substi- 
tuting $45,000 for Northampton, with the 
understanding that it should not be less, 
while he provided for a commission 
appointed by the supreme court to add 
more if it deemed best, and gave 


to Hampshire county $7,000. His amend- 
ment was adopted by both senate and 
house, and was sent to the governor as he 
drew it. Being a summer resident down 
on the Plymouth shore, Sen. Greenwood also 
took an active interest in the shore bird bill, 
and also was instrumental in putting suc- 
cessfully through the senate the bill to re- 
quire the muffling of,.the noisy ‘‘chug-chug”’ 


motor boats. He was born in Gardner, 
Mass., Dec. 22, 1872, was educated in its 
public schools, at St. Paul’s school, Con- 


cord, N. H., and was of the Class of ’96 at 
Harvard. He is president of the Gardner 
News company, director of the Heywood 
Brothers and Wakefield Rattan company, 
Gardner Hlectric Light company, First Na- 
tional Bank of Gardner and trustee of the 
Gardner Savings bank. He will be a candi- 
date for re-election. 


James W. Grimes. 

As an expert in legislation affecting street 
railway corporations, one who knows the 
subject in all its aspects, both from the 
standpoint of the riding public and the 
investment and business sides of the ques- 
tion, Sen. James W. Grimes of Reading, rep- 
resenting the 7th Middlesex district is 
acknowledged to be without a peer in this 
department of legislation. For three years 
he has presided over the joint committee 
on street railways, which is one of the most 
important chairmanships in the entire list 
of committees. During this period numerous 
important problems have confronted the 
committee, all of which were disposed of 
either by the enactment or rejection of the 
proposed legislation, but enacted only when 
the chairman was convinced that the new 
law would prove advantageous to the 
patrons of the companies. Time and again 
his committee has prevented the enactment 
of iniquitous legislation notwithstanding that 
powerful pressure was brought to bear upon 
them to view the matter in question from 
a more liberal corporation standpoint. 

His determined championship of the rights 
of the people, has not precluded him from 
giving the street railway companies a 
square deal. On the contrary he is the 
author of a law which Gov. Draper signed 
on June 11th, which permits the companies 
to issue additional securities for the purpose 
of providing working capital. While this 
primarily is of unmistakable advantage to 


the corporation in that it will greatly obvi- 
ate the necessity of roads creating a floating 
debt for-the purpose of carrying on their 
indirectly 


ordinary business, it will help 


the public through increased transportation 
facilities and better accommodations. The 
legislation was vouched for by the senator 
both in committee and on the floor of the 
upper branch. He defended it from attack 
and expounded its merits. 

One of the most perplexing problems 
which came to the committee on street 
railways this year and one which had been 
given more or less® consideration by this 
committee last year, proved to be the prop- 
osition of permitting the Boston EMevated 
railway company to acquire through consoli- 
dation and purchase any or all street rail- 
way companies with which it had a physical 
connection, This would include all the 
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roads entering Boston and those having a 
connection with the Elevated in the suburbs. 
Along with this same proposition was one 
to permit the same company to engage in 
the business of transporting freight, bag- 
gage, etc., not only over its present lines 
but those of the companies it desired the 
right to purchase or control. Realizing the 
importance of the question Sen. Grimes gave 
many days to its consideration and during 
this period he conferred with those inter- 
ested on both sides. His committee held 
several hearings listening to those who laid 
before them every phase of the matter. The 
senator after long study was convinced 
_there was merit in both propositions, but 
doubted the expediency of authorizing such 
a radical departure from past custom with- 
out first having the subject studied and in- 
vestigated more thoroughly. Therefore it 
was determined to refer the matter to the 
Boston transit commission with instructions 
to report its conclusions and recommenda- 
tions to the legislature of 1910. Senator 
Grimes believed that only in this manner 
could the great question be acted upon in- 
telligently by the legislature. - 

Sen. Grimes’ personality is among his chief 
assets. He has an unusually sunny disposi- 
tion and this coupled with his ability as a 
legislator, has made him one of the most 
popular members of the upper branch. His 
popularity is not confined to; Beacon hill, 
however, he being equally esteemed by the 
people of his widespread senatorial district. 
In debate he is aggressive, but not to the 
extent of losing the friendship of his op- 
ponents. His mannerisms are most agree- 
able, and he is certain of the close and un- 
divided attention of his colleagues when- 
ever he stands to argue the merits or de- 
merits of proposed legislation. Although a 
republican in politics, he often disregards 
this affiliation to support changes in the 
laws relating to the rights of the individual. 
His independence in this particular has 
won him commendation from his friends in 
both of the great political parties. 

He was born in Hillsboro, New Hamp- 
shire, about 43 years ago. He is a graduate 
of Phillips (Andover) academy, where he 
was one of the leaders of his class. Sub- 
sequently he studied law at the Boston Uni- 
versity Law school. Since taking up the 
practice of law he has’ built up a large 
clientele who have the utmost faith in his 
ability as a wise councillor. 


John L. Harvey. 
Hon. John lL. Harvey, senator 
5th Middlesex district, 
branch of the 


from the 


came to the upper 
legislature fresh from 


the 


_ Mmayorality of Waltham, after a successful 
administration oj four years. He has com- 
pleted a very satisfactory year in the sen- 
ate, and looks forward to another. Tall in 
figure, of pleasing personality and unruffled 
good humor, for it is no easy thing to catch 
Harvey off his balance in debate, he has de- 
veloped as one of the interesting debaters 
of the senate who has his attention on every 
important matter. Especially gratifying to 
Sen. Harvey has been his committee on leg- 
al affairs, which with a docket of 137 orig- 
inal matters referred to it, was the first 
to report a clean slate so far as those 


measures were concerned, and this largely 
because of the energy infused into the com- 
mittee by its hardworking chairman. He 
started morning and afternoon sessions of 
the committee at the outset and reeled off 
a tremendous amount of work in conse- 
quence, Ask Sen. Harvey, however, which 
of all the many bills he had to do with in- 
terested him most, he will tell you the Bos- 
ton charter bill, for beside being chairman 
of legal affairs, he was also ya member of 
metropolitan affairs, and he put a great deal 
of time into that bill, both inside and out- 
side the legislature, interviewing members 
and working for its success. It was re- 
marked by his associates, after the first 
fight on the bill on third reading, that the 
strongest speech made in the senate for the 
bill was that of Sen. Harvey, who applied 
the findings of the finance commi'ssion to the 
Boston situation as demonstrating by the 
facts the need of a cleaning house and a 
new charter that would ensure better ad- 
ministrative methods. He found his com- 
mittee on legal ‘affairs an exceedingly inter- 
esting committee, and he was principally 
instrumental in shaping the bill which gives 
grocers and provision dealers preference on 
their bills against the estates of deceased 
persons. 

It was Sen. Harvey who introduced the 
memorial to congress to devote funds to 
securing uniform peace among the nations 
of the earth. He pointed out that the na- 
tion is expending more than $200,000,000 an- 
nually, on a peace basis, for its military and 
naval establishment, and there is a _ call 
each year for more war ships, therefore he 
urged that the general court request the 
-president to urge forward persistently the 
negotiation of treaties of peace and arbi- 
tration with all nations. It is Sen. Harvey’s 
idea that the country can very well turn 
its expenditure to the field of diplomacy, and 
that congress should consider the advisability 
of a national institution for instruction in 
the diplomatic service and all the great 
peace branches of that service. These reso- 
lutions were once adopted on Sen. Harvey’s 
ewn argument, but subsequently were sent 
over to next year because Sen. Spalding ob- 
jected that congress wouldn’t want to be 
bothered, which brought down Sen. Harvey’s 
indignant protest. The Waltham senator 
advocated the bill for a commission to 
investigate the causes of delay in the trial 
of causes in the civil courts, and secured the 
adoption of very important amendments to 
the education bill. Sen. Harvey is coming 
hack another session. He is an Ohioan 
by birth; is 52 years of age and a 
association, Waltham Republican club, Re- 
publican club of Massachusetts, Middlesex 
and Boston City clubs, Asbury Temple as- 
sociation, New England alumni of the 
‘Ohio Wesleyan university, member of 
the Waitham Hospital corporation, and 
corporation of the Leland Home for 
Aged Women in Waltham (president). 
To Sen. Harvey's postponement for a week 
of the bill to raise the pay of members of 
the general court from $750 to $1000 is at- 
tributed the defeat of that measure in the 
senate; he strongly opposed it. 


: Joseph H. Hibbard. 

When genial Senator ‘Joe’ Hibbard of 
Lowell took up the task set before him on 
the committee on roads and bridges this 
year, as its chairman, it was enough to make 
the stoutest head of a committee quail. But 
with the senator’s good humor there js 
coupled a sturdy physique and a love of 
work. Nothing seemed to feaze him, and 
he imbued into his committee so much of 
his own energy that he made the mountain 
of bills fly before it. To this committee was 
given some of the most important work of 
the year. It has had an immense job in the 
first codification of all of the automobile 
laws of the state, which it has accomplished 
successfully with the aiid of the state high- 
way commission and without much kicking 
on the part of the automobile associations 
who have found in Sen. Hibbard a ready lis- 
tener and a just chairman. The new grad- 
ed automobile tax is no small part of the 
new codification. 

Sen. Hibbard has just finished his second 
year in the senate and is in the hands of 
his friends for his third year. He has been 
a member of roads and bridges for both of 
his years in the senate and this year was 
also a member of water supply and military 
affairs, Very watchful has he been of the in- 
terests of Lowell. No more loyal man 
could any city ask for. The ease with 
which the bill for the big auto speed con- 
tests on Labor week in the Spindle city was 


put through the senate and the house was 
largely due to Sen. Hibbard and to his in- 
fluence in the senate. He was watchful of 
the Merrimac river pollution bill which as 
drawn would have seriously disturbed the 
Lowell sewerage system while not adding to 
the benefit of Haverhill, the original pe- 
titioner. On the matter of separating the 
police and licensing boards of Lowell. Sen. 
Hibbard had it referred to the next general 
court as the quickest way out of a bad situ- 
ation, 

As the Lowell trade associations would 
not agree to the amendments in the Low- 
ell city charter and the committee would 
not agree to suggestions that those asso- 


ciations made Sen. Hibbard stood loyally 
with his consti'tuents—the trade associations. 
On every labor measure his vote has been 
recorded always in the interests of the 
workingman and organized labor. He was 
recorded in favor of the eight-hour bill, and 
its passage over the governor’s veto. He 
favored the 54-hour bill. Sen. Hibbard is 1 
Green mountain boy, born at Shoreham in 
1860.. He was graduated from the Ticonder- 
oga academy and has been a musician all 
of his life, violinist, and director and mn- 
ager of musical institutions. He conducts, 
also, the manufacture of potato chips. He 
took his seat first in the house in January, 
1905, and he served for two years on the 
committees on prisons and mercantile af- 
fairs. He was elected to the senate in No- 
vember, 1907, and took his seat in the up- 
per chamber in January, 1908. He served 
last year on insurance, prisons and roads 
and bridges, of which he was chairman as 
he was this. He is an Odd Fellow, Elk and 
a member of the Foresters of America and 
of the Red Men. He is a jolly good fellow, 
which no senator who ever sat with him wi!l 
deny. 


Eugene C. Hultman. 


Even the most captious critic would have 
difficulty in picking a flaw in the record of 
Eugene C. Hultman of Quincy in his first 
year in the senate as the representative of 
the 1st Norfolk district. Capital and labor 
he treated alike, showing no fear of or 
favor to either acting on all matters as his 
own judgment dictated. At the end of his 
term he was recognized as one of the really 
big men of the senate and his record fully 
justified this estimate of him. His reputa- 
tion as a “good fellow,’ gained during his 
three years service in the lower branch, he 
maintained in the senate, and it might be 
said in passing that being known as a “good 


_fellow’’ does not hurt anyone in advancing 


legislation. Sen. Hultman also upheld his 
reputation of being one of the hardest 
workers on Beacon hill. Likewise he ex- 
hibited the same refreshing frankness as a 
senator that he was known for as a repre- 
sentative. His word given that he was with 
a certain measure was as good as his bond, 
but he never gave it until he had carefully 
examined into the merits of the measure. 

Sen. Hultman earned his spurs in the 
upper branch by the hardest kind of work, 
for no man of the 40 who served in that 
chamber was called upon to do more dip- 
lomatic work than he. Pres. Treadway 
placed him at the head of the committee 
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on public lighting, the one committee above 
all others requiring an abundance of tact 
and excellent judgment if one is to ‘‘make 
good.” Sen. Hultman ‘‘made good” with a 
vengeance. The interests of capital in- 
vested in the lighting business were fully 
conserved by him, and at the same time he 
was always found standing against any en- 
roachments by the companies upon the 
rights of their customers—the public. His 
tact was shown in the handling of the peti- 
tion of the Association of Massachusetts 
Gas companies for an extension of the slid- 
ing scale system in vogue in Boston to all 
companies which might desire to adopt it. 
The association had its own bill which met 
with objections on the part of the Public 
Franchise league and from various other 
sources. It seemed as if no _ satisfactory 
plan for a general sliding scale. could be 
arrived at, but Sen. Hultman sat down and 
drafted a bill to meet the objections and 
suggestions of the various contending par- 
ties. But he did not attempt to jam his 


bill through. The matter had been under 
discussion in the committee for nearly the 
whole session, and he believed it was too 
important a matter to hurry through in the 
closing days of the legislature. Besides he 
did not claim: perfection for it. So it was 
reported with the understanding that it 
would be referred to the next general court. 
This was done and next year’s committee 
will have something tangible to work on 
at the opening of the session. The bill pro- 
vides that any company wishing to adopt 
the sliding scale must do so at a standard 
price of $1 per 1000 feet for gas and a 
standard dividend rate of six percent. Capi- 
talization must be based on actual value of 
the property—nothing being allowed for the 
value of the franchise, good-will, etc. It is 
a bill which protects to the fullest extent 
the rights of the gas consumer, 

Another notable effort of his was in se- 
curing the passage of the legislation which 
insures accuracy in gas meters, proper in- 
tensity of light and purity of the gas, the 
gas commissioners being clothed with full 
authority to enforce the provisions of the 
act, 

The bill reported by him and passed by 
both branches relative to the issue of new 
stock by gas companies gives more power 
to the gas commission than is probably en- 
joyed by any public service commission in 
the country. The board of railroad com- 
missioners has only the power to approve 
or disapprove the price fixed by a railroad 
or street railway company for new stock; 
but the gas commissioners, if they disap- 
prove the price fixed, may fix the price 
themselves. 

His committee turned down four petitions 
before it to fix the price of gas in certain 
communities at 80 cents per 1000 feet; not 
because it did not favor 80-cent gas, but be- 
eause Massachusetts has a commission for 
this purpose and in none of the instances 
had the commission been asked to order 
The action of the committee 
was upheld in all cases by both branches. 

His absolute independence was shown 
when he supported the two bills of the year 
on which organized labor bent its chief ef- 


forts—the eight-hour bill for public em- 
ployees and the bill to allow labor unions 
to enforce strikes by imposing fines upon 
members. The eight-hour bill was subse- 
quently vetoed by Gov. Draper while the 
“legalization of strikes’ bill went down to 
defeat in the senate by one vote, 

Sen. Hultman was Gov. Draper’s personal 
representative on the committee on harbors 
and public lands, and it was he who fought 
for the inauguration of the policy by which 
the state will, for the next three years, ap- 
propriate a lump sum for harbor improve- 
ments to be expended under the supervision 
of the harbor and land commission as the 
members of that board deem best. At the 
same time, Hultman is given great credit for 
securing two appropriations for harbor im- 
provements in his own district. 

He was also on the committee on taxation 
and on the biggest taxation measure of the 
year—the resolve for an amendment to the 
constitution to permit the classification of 
property for the purposes of taxation—he 
overturned the report of his committee and 
succeeded in defeating the resolve in the 
senate. Then he listened to talks of com- 
promise and allowed the adverse action 
to be reconsidered and the resolve passed. 
Being a constitutional amendment it must 
be passed two successive years, and _ the 
compromise was that before action is again 
taken a commission shall report upon the 
advisability of adopting the amendment, Sen. 
Hutlman allowing the resolve to pass this 
year upon this condition. He drew up the 
resolve for the appointment of the commis- 
sion to consist of the tax commissioner, the 
bank commissioner and an appointee of the 
governor. Gov. Draper has named Ex-Gov. 
Bates as the third member. 

Sen. Hultman was born in Boston on July 
13, 1875, and is a graduate of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. He is by pro- 
fession a consulting engineer and has at- 
tained to considerable prominence in ‘his 
calling. He has served on the republican 
city committee of Quincy and in the city 
council. He was a member of the house 
in 1906, 1907 and 1908. He is a member of 
the Boston Merchants’ association, of the 
Technology club, the Granite City club, and 
is a Mason, having passed the Knights Tem- 
plar and Mystic Shrine degrees, and an Elk. 


Eben S. S. Keith. 


The successful business man in politics 
was exemplified on Beacon hill during the 
last session of the legislature, and in the 
two which preceded it as well, by Sen. Eben 
S. S. Keith of the Cape district. It may be 
remarked in passing, that the same traits 
which have put him at the head of the car- 
building industry in New England gave him 
pre-eminence as a legislator, for during his 
three years in the senate he was a power for 
good. 

It is a fact that there was no man in eith- 
er branch who had a larger personal follow- 
ing, .nor one who wielded more influence 
than the unassuming young man _ from 
Bourne, who, so far as territory and diver- 
sity of interests was concerned, represented 
the most difficult district in the entire state. 

He was not at any time during his three 
years as a senator particulamy given to ora- 
tory. That he could make a good speech 
when occasion demanded that he should do 
so was demonstrated time and again. He 
talked only when it was necessary, and 
when there was opposition to any legisla- 
tion affecting the Cape towns or the islands 
off the southeast coast he was heard to 
advantage. As a quiet worker, however, he 
exerted an influence in the senate which re- 
dounded to the advantage of many constitu- 
encies where he was given little or no cre- 
dit for the work he performed. 

During the sesston which 
June, Sen. Keith was one of the _ tow- 
ers of strength possessed by the ad- 
ministration. He was chairman of the 
committee on insurance, before which 
there were many bills which, had they be- 
come law, would have upset conditions to 
such an extent that not only would the in- 
surance companies have been hampered in 
their business methods, put the industries 
of the state, the house-owners and all who 
carry insurance would be caiied to rearrange 
their affairs at considerable expense to 
themselves. 

It was a difficult place, chairman of in- 
surance, and the fact that its work was 
done so satisfactorily and with so little ef- 
fect upon the industries of Massachusetts 
was because, as a business man, Sen. Keith 
was in a position to know just how far mat- 


closed last 


ters could go and when to apply the brakes 
to the petitioners for legislation. 

There were a number of matters before 
the last legislature which directly affected 
Sen. Keith’s district, chief among them be- 
ing the bill submitted by the commission 
on fisheries and game prohibiting the tak- 
ing of seed scallops and the measure to 
allow fish traps in Buzzard’s Bay. Sen. 
Keith worked hard for his constituents on 
both propositions, as he aid, as a matter 
of fact, on all matters affecting in any way 
the interests of. the people ‘fat home.” 

Evidence of this is the number of harbor 
improvements, dredging, breakwaters, and 
the like, which have taken place on the 
Cape and in the islands during his terms as 
a senator. In the last session of the legisla- 
ture he helped Gov. Draper secure the pass- 
age of his inaugural recommendation that 
the harbor and public land improvements 
be expended under the supervision of the 
harbor and public land commission without 
specific appropriations from the legislature. 
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He is convinced that the Cape will not suffer 
by this course, as the lump appropriation 
for the purpose will be larger than it has 
ever been under the old system. Another 
advantage will be that the improvements 
will be brought about systematically, and 
when begun will be carried through to com- 
pletion without another trip to the legisla- 
ture for a second appropriation, 

In addition to his work on the commit- 
tee on insurance and on the floor of the 
senate, Sen. Keith served on the committee 
on military affairs and on senate ways and 
means, his position on the latter body giv- 
ing him an insight into the state expendi- 
tures which could not be obtained in any 
other way and fitting him for any position 
in the state service which he may be called . 
upon to fill in the future. ; 

Sen. Keith is retiring voluntarialy from 
the senate this year. He is certain, how- 
ever, to be heard of politically in the fu- 
ture, and his name is alreaay mentioned in 
connection with the councillorship when 
Counne. Brightman retires at the end of 
1910. He has also been prominently men- 
tioned as the successor of Cong. Lovering of 
the 14th district, and it. would surprise no : 
one in state politics if, when Mr. Lovering 
gets ready to lay down the cares of public 
life, the voters of the district should turn 
to Mr. Keith of Sagamore as the most 
available man for the place, and that on 
his record as a senator. 

Mr. Keith was born in Sagamore, where 
the great car factories owned and managed 
by him are located, on Oct. 24, 1872, and 
attended the public schools there. He is 4 
member of the republican town committee of 
Bourne, is a Mason and a member of the 
Knights of Pythias. 


Roland M. Keith. 


Hon. Roland M. Keith is looking forward 
with pleasurable anticipation to his return 
to the senate next session after a very busy 
and gratifying year in the upper chamber 
of 1909. For 26 years Sen. Keith has been 
active in republican politics as a member of 
his town committee, during four of which 
years he was chairman. That with his 
record for the year just closed should as- 
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sure him of a handsome endorsement at 
the polls. His long acquaintance with the 
committee on fisheries and game _ caused 
Pres. Treadway to pick him for the chair- 
manship of that important committee this 
year and the bills which have especially 
gratified him the past session are the Buz- 
zard’s Bay and the quahaug bill. By hard 
and diligent work he was enabled to keep 
the lid down on free fishing iin Buzzard’s 
bay, and in the last named bill he sees a 
long stride forward in protecting the future 
of Little Neck clams and toward making 
barren wastes of flats renew their yield. 
Under the quahaug bill as enacted, it is now 
possible for the commonwealth and cities 
and towns to lease certain territory for the 
seeding and propagation of the hard shell 
clam and to protect the lessee so that in 
time flats which have become unproductive 
shall once more be remunerative. This is 
what Hon. George A. Schofield so vigorous- 
ly fought for, and he was successful as to 
the soft shell clam areas, but on the qua- 
haug, by quiet persistence Sen. Keith 
fought the issue through to the approval 
by Gov. Draper, and in the near future it 
is anticipated that Massachusetts will be 
deriving a return as big as that of Rhode 
Island which last year received over $100,- 
000 from leasing its clam and oyster beds. 
Besides all this Sen. Keith has succeeded 
in carrying through a law that will prevent 
breeding shore birds from summary slaugh- 
ter, and put an end to spring shooting of 
all marsh and shore birds. The season here- 


after will be from July 15 to*August 1, and 
it is hoped to bring back to Massachusetts 
many wild fowl that have long been strang- 
ers to her shores because of the steady deci- 
mation of the mother birds in the spring. In 
all Sen. Keith has had 55 matters to dis- 
pose of before his committee, to all of 
which he has. given the same thoughtful 
care and oversight that is characteristic of 
him. He is one of the quiet, unobtrusive 
senators, though ever ready to stand by his 
convictions in debate. When he first came 
to the house iin 1907 he was assigned to the 
Committee on labor,. and was one of its 
most conservative members, but he made a 
thorough study of the conditions of life 
Surrounding the working people of Massa- 
chusetts as well as the problem of compe- 
tition which the manufacturers of this state 
have to face in meeting the prices of those 
of other states. His way of doing things 
has ever gained for him the attentive ear of 
the senate. This year his committees have 
been, beside fisheries and game, prisons and 
street railways. ln private life Mr. Keith 
is a master. builder, and his_ practical 
knowledge of cost and estimates have been 
of great usefulness to his associates. Te 
resides in Bridgewater where he was born 
in March, 1847, but he wears the burden of 
his years lightly. 


Danlel D. Mahoney. 


Sturdy as the giant sycamore Sen. Daniel 
D. Mahoney of Holyoke has fought steadily 
on through the session just closed, winning 
in no fight more conspicuously than in his 
prolonged battle with the senator from the 
three counties on the Holyoke and North- 
ampton boundary bill. It was in that con- 
test, covering weeks of the »session, that 


Sen. Mahoney came out most strongly in 
debate, making one of the most convincing 
speeches that was made on the floor of the 
senate. He brought to his side such men as 
Turtle of Pittsfield and Norcross of Mon- 
son, the three together forming one of the 
strongest combinations that the senate has 
known, and yet throughout it all ‘‘Sen. 
Dan” stuck to his ground that all that Holy- 
oke wanted was to be fair and that it should 
pay only that which the general court de- 
cided it ought to pay. In fact he was 
thanked on the floor by the senator from 


Berkshire, Hampden and Hampshire for his 
fairness. Instead of $75,000 as the senate 
first voted Holyoke will be called upon to 
pay but $45,000 to Northampton, and to no 
one more than ‘‘Sen. Dan’’ do the people of 
Smith’s Ferry and the Kenilworth district 
owe their gratitude. Big, broad and jolly, 
Sen. Mahoney has gone on steadily widen- 
ing his friendships. Ask him if he is com- 
ing back, he will tell you “I don’t know, 
that’s for the people of my district to de- 
cide,’’ but that’s just what he said last 
year, and the year before that. For four 
years he has represented the 2d Hampden 
district in the upper chamber, and so faith- 
fully that he has come to be regarded as 
one of the democratic fixtures of the senate. 
Of great value has he thus become to his 
district, and he never fails to receive the 
consideration and close attention of the 
‘dominant’ party senators of the cham- 
ber. Of course Sen. Mahoney’s long suit 
has always been labor, and he has put in 
some pretty hard work on the 54-hour and 
overtime bills. 

This year it was the eight-hour law for 
employes on public works, and Sen. Mahoney 
worked just as hard and as loyally for that, 
the bill passing the senate by a two to one 
vote, though it was afterward vetoed by the 
governor. Sen. Mahoney has had probably 
more versatile legislative service than anv 
other senator from his long service, which 
adds to his value to the people of his dis- 
trict. He has had in his four years, agricul- 
ture, labor, prisons, railroads, public health. 
the recess committee on the Sunday laws, and 
this year, in addition to labor and railroads, 
mercantile affairs. This year as last, Sen. 
Mahoney has had to participate in relieving 
the situation as to the Boston & Maine and 
New Haven railorads. Last year he showed 
his independence by declining to vote on a 
measure affecting the ‘‘merger’’ because he 
held that he had no right to indicate in ad- 
vance his position on what the report of his 
committee might be. He then opposed post- 
ponement on the “railroad control” bill, and 
refused to filibuster. This year Sen. Ma- 
honey was one of the 11 who voted in the 
committee on railroads to report the goy- 
ernor’s Boston Railroad Holding company 
bill as against the proposition of House 
Chairman Washburn, and by so doing had 
much to do with dividing the democrats of 
the legislature upon the measure. Sen. Ma- 
honey has been engaged in the lumber and 
the brewery business. He started his legis- 
lative experience as alderman of Chicopee 
for three years, and was city marshal of 
Chicopee one year. The senator is a For- 
ester, one of the Hagle fraternity and a 
member of the Red Men, and A. O. H. 


; Harry P. Morse. 

A strong personality will be lost to the 
legislature, should Sen. Harry P. Morse of 
Haverhill, senate chairman of the commit- 
tee on railroads retire with the coming elec- 
tion. One delightful thing about Sen. 
Morse is that he has no hesitancy as to the 
course he should pursue, but true to his 
convictions of the right as he sees it, his 
ringing affirmative or negative in sonorous 
tone bursts forth as quickly as his name is 
called. That is, when he is on the floor, 
for when called to the chair, as he was dur- 
ing the Holyoke and Northampton bound- 
ary debate, it has been Mr. Morse’s pleasure 
to solemnly call upon Clerk Coolidge to ‘‘call 
the name of the’ senator from the 4th Hssex 
district,’’ whereupon with great dignity the 
whilom President would ring out his ‘“‘No”’. 
Tall and wiry the senator has the typical 
Yankee make-up. Plenty of shrewdness 
shines forth keenly from his eyes, and be- 
hind it is any amount of fun and humor. 
For six years has Harry P. Morse given of 
his best to the commonwealth, and no man 
who ever wore the toga has enjoyed it more, 
and he says now that he is ready to obey 
the call of his people. But the 4th Hssex 
district will lose one of the strongest and 
ablest legislators that has ever represented 
it in the senate chamber, if he does not 
geome back. Of course that with which Sen. 
Morse has been most earnestly identified 
is the ‘‘Draper’” railroad holding bill. He 
worked hard for that, especially when 
the defection of his house chairman, Robert 


M. Washburn, made it apparent that it was 
going to be up to the senator to cut down 
the dissenters. As it was Harry P. Morse’s 
personal influence and magnetism had a 
great deal to do with cutting down the 
dissenters to only three. He went into the 
fight with the belief that the first thing to 
do was to get those Billard shares back to 
Massachusetts, and threw himself heartily 
and unselfishly into the contest. He real- 
ized that some concession had to be made 
to induce the New Haven to consent to a 
return of those shares, and hence his vision 
was broader than that of some of his fel- 
lows. To the weight of his personality is 
due the passage of the bill through the sen- 
ate. Sen. Morse was born in Bradford, now 
Haverhill, in July, 1854. He began his po- 
litical career as selectman, and served five 
years; then when Bradford was annexed he 
was made a Haverhill alderman, and served 
two years, becoming president of the board. 
Then in the election of 1903 he was chosen 
to the house and represented his district for 
three successive years, taking his seat orig- 
inally in 1904. In November of ’06 he was 
promoted to the senate with practically no 
opposition, and he donned the toga in Janu- 
ary, 1907, and has been coming ever since. 
But hoggishness is no trait of Harry Morse’s 
character, and when asked he remarks “‘I 
could ask nobody to do better by me than 
my people have; I will make no contest for 
a nomination, but will leave it entirely to 
them.” That is his attitude today, and 
so in this as everything else, everybody 
knows just where to find Harry P. Morse. 
He has served on the committee on relations 
of employers and employes on banks and 
banking, on railroads in both house and 
senate, was chairman gf the committee on 
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cities last year, and this year was made 
chairman of railroads, on which committee 
he has had the experience of five consecu- 
tive years. He was also on state house 
and roads and bridges last year. This year 
his committees have been, besides railroads, 
election laws and prisons. No man _ has 
been better prepared to cope with the rail- 
road situation than he. He is a box manu- 
facturer in Haverhill, and is affiliated with 
the Masons, Knights of Pythias, Workmen 
and is a member of the Essex and Haverhill 
Republican Clubs. 


Henry C. Mulligan. 

Judge Henry C. Mulligan of Natick, who 
reclaimed the 1st Middlesex senatorial dis- 
trict after two years,of democratic repre- 
sentation, is just the sort of man you would 
expect the man to be who could defeat 
Martin T. Hall. 

Sen. Mulligan, that is to say, is a gen- 
tleman of statesmanlike mould; statesman, 
in all the name implied in the good old 


day. when men grew tall. Clean, upright, 
patriotic, a good American and a good citi- 
zen, in every fibre of his being, the senator 
from Middlesex is an admirable specimen 
of a type which, the cynical say, at least, 
has been growing rare in halls of legisla- 
tion. A Mulligan, a Nash and a Stevens 
in one senate, however, would almost seem 
to be the despair of the cynic. 

The republicans of the First Middlesex 
senatorial district had need of their best, 
last fall, and, plainly enough, they found 
him, The democrats, having won twice be- 
hind James H. Vahey of Watertown, made 
another wise selection in Martin T. Hall of 
Natick, who had served two terms in the 
house and who had there made an impres- 
sion as a young man of exceptional promise. 

The briefest story of Senator Mulligan’s 
career at home stamps him with the hall- 
mark of dignified service. Born at Natick, 
March 6, 1854, he was graduated from the 
Harvard law school and immediately entered 
upon the practice of his profession in his 
home town. He was 24 years a member of 
the Natick school committee, and 16 years 
its chairman, retiring in 1907; he has been 
trial justice in the Natick police court since 
1892; president of the board of library trus- 
tees 18 years; is president of the Natick 
Five Cent Savings bank, president of the 
Natick Commercial club, a Mason, Knight 
Templar and member of the Sons of Vet- 
erans. 

Sen. Mulligan’s first year in the upper 
branch of the legislature has been a year 
of Work, with a capital W. Pres. Tread- 
way made him chairman of the committee 
on constitutional amendments and chairman 
of the committee on engrossed bills and 
then, in addition, assigned him to the com- 
mittee on legal affairs and the committee 
on printing. 

The committee on constitutional amend- 
ments was exceedingly busy this year and, 
thanks to the ladies, in the public eye rather 
more than usual. There was, again, the 
prohibition amendment, and for some weeks 
suffrage and prohibition kept not only the 
committee but the legislature on the live- 
liest kind of a move, 

On the committee on legal affairs, Sen. 


Mulligan found an opportunity to do good 
to the needy, that had but to attract his 
attention to reach his heart. This was in 


the bill to “further regulate the business 
of making small loans.” Sen. Mulligan 
was with it from the occasion of its first 
hearing. to the hour when Goy. Draper 
signed it. 


If the 1st Middlesex has appeared to fall 
behind this yedr in the volume of its oratory, 
on the floor of the senate, a painstaking 
study of the senate journal and its roll 
calls will reveal the fact that, of service, at 
least, the district has had her full and equal 
share, 


Melvin S. Nash. 

As in his service in the house, Sen. Mel- 
vin 8S. Nash of Hanover enjoyed the positive 
affection of his associates, so did he in his 
first year in the upper branch win the love 
and esteem of his fellow senators. The sen- 
ator from the 1st Plymouth district is a min- 
ister. He is a standing refutation of the 
popular notion that a minister is impractical 
in the affairs of everyday life. Sen. Nash is 
just as much in his element in politics as he 
iis in the pulpit. As he preaches the gospel 
for the uplift of humanity, so does he enjoy 
politics for what he can accomplish in it for 
the brotherhood of man. In the house in 
1894, 1907 and 1908 and in the senate this 
year he has exerted a strong influence. Min- 
isterial in aspect and serious minded in leg- 
islative matters of importance, Sen. Nash is, 
nevertheless, one of the best “‘mixers’’ on 
3eacon hill. 

In the lower branch Sen. Nash served on 


on pubiic health, parishes, 
and religious societies, roads and biidges 
(clerk) and towns (chairman). Pres. Tread- 
way placed him on the committees on publ.c 
charitable institutions, education and towns, 
making him chairman of the latter commit- 
tee. Hils deeply sympathetic nature and in- 
terest in the unfortunates made him an es- 
pecially valuable member of the committee 
on public charitable institutions as he has 
devoted much time to the study of the needs 
of the state charges and the _ influences 
which have made them such. As a member 
of the committee on education he took an 
important part in the consideration of Gov. 
Draper’s recommendation, which resulted in 
the consolidation of the state board of edu- 
cation and the commission on industrial ed- 
ucation. Sen, Nash opposed the incorpora- 
tion of the proposed Massachusetts College 
which was to furnish a college education in 
a four year course for $138, according to its 
advocates, and give degrees just as any es- 
tablished college or university which de- 
mands daily attendance of the pupils. He 
believed that before Massachusetts lent its 
name to this project by giving it the right 
to grant degrees, the subject should be 
carefully investigated by the state board of 
education, His view of the subject finally 
prevailed, and the state board of education 
will report on the matter to the next legis- 
lature, 

Naturally Sen. Nash was strongly opposed 
to all bills which would let down the bars to 
a ‘liberal’? Sabbath. Likewise he strongly 
favored all measures designed to promote 
temperance, As in the house he was a 


the committees 


staunch friend of the laboring man, and any 
sane measure designed to ameliorate his 
condition found in Sen. Nash a vigorous ad- 


vocate. Notably was this so on the 
bill to restrict the use of injunctions 
in labor disputes, on the bill to legal- 


ize the imposing of fines by unions upon 
their memopers to enforce strikes and on the 
eight-hour bill. For the farmers he did yeo- 
man work on the bill which would have re-. 
lieved them from the liability of prosecution 
for selling milk below the arbitrary, mathe- 
matical standard, provided that the milk as 
sold was in its natural condition as it came 
from the cow, 

How Sen. Nash stands on Beacon hill 
may be seen in the fact that last December 
when the red-hot fight was on for the pres- 
idency of the senate, a number put forward 
Sen. Nash’s name as a compromise candi- 
date, although he had never even sat i'n the 
senate. He refused to allow the use of his 
name, although it was not beyond the realm 
of possibility that he might have been 
chosen, 

Nominating speeches seldom make votes, 
yet when Sen. Nash had finished his speech 
in the republican caucus nominating Sen. 


- Stevens for state treasurer, the other side 


threw up their hands, Before Nash was 
through they knew it was all off. The im- 
passioned rhetoric of the Hanover man un- 
doubtedly brought additional votes to Ste- 
vens from those who had not finally made 
up their minds. 

Sen. Nash was born in Abington, August 
3, 1857. He has been a school teacher, in- 
surance agent and minister, and has been 
successful at all three callings. 

Arthur D. Norcross. 

Ifon. Arthur D. Norcross of Monson is one 
of those whose familiar presence will be 
missed from the senatorial circle of 1910. 


The senator is not coming back next year, 
his being a district, the Worcester-Hampden, 
which abides by the two years rule for its 
senators. Mr. Norcross is one of those who 
deserves well of 
been most loyal 
thoroughly 


his constituents. He has 
in his service, and at the 


same time independent and 


free in the exercise of his opinion accord- 
ing to his convictions. He has been chair- 
man of water supply, as well as a member 
of public service and banks and banking 
this year, but has been chiefly interested in 
the legislation before the committee on wa- 
ter supply which he has helped to shape. 
Sturdily conscientious, Sen. Norcross is not 
a man who is ready to flop on anything, and 
especially is opposed to any ‘“‘monkeying”’ 
with the law. He showed this in the Lynn 
fight to get a repeal of the water act of 
1907, which obliged the city to proceed with 
an enlargement of its works. They got an 
extension down there from the legislature of 
last year, and this year came up with a re- 
quest to have that act repealed. Norcross 
wouldn’t stand for that, and as a result, 
there will be no repeal, and the city gets 
an extension of seven months only, instead 
of two years, because Chairman Norcross 
believes that when the legislature tells a 
municipality to do a thing within a certain 
time, that thing has got to be done. He 
also straightened out the Fall River water 
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works bill and a number of other important 
measures. Sen. Norcross took strong 
ground against the proposed change of date 
for levying taxes from May 1 to April 1 in 
behalf of the small towns, and surprised the 
senate when he informed it that upwards of 
a hundred small towns hold their meetings in 
April, and would have to come to the gener- 
al court for further legislation to adjust their 
by-laws and whole machinery of govern- 


ment, which for ages has centred round 
May 1. Though he was beaten, he stood up 


well for his constituents. Sen. Norcross has 
shown his strength of character in many 
other ways. When the governor vetoed the 
bill to raise salaries of the deputy secretaries 
in the secretary of state’s office, Sen. Nor- 
cross did not hesitate to say that His Ex- 
cellency was wrong not to lead the fight 
against his veto. He is in his 61st year, tall 
and of striking presence, to which his cor- 
onal of white hair adds not a little. He 
was educated in Monson academy and gradu- 
ated from the Massachusetts Agricultural 
college at Amherst. He had his financial 
training as investor of the savings bank and 
director of the national bank. He was 
post-master of Monson for five years, 
served on its school committee and was se- 
lectman for eight years. He got his knowl- 
edge of water supply from his service as 
water commissioner. He came to the house 
In 1904, serving for three consecutive years 
on the committees on relations between ern- 
ployee and employer, on prisons, labor and 
public service. On his promotion to the sen- 
ate in 1908 he was made chairman of the 
committee on labor and was on insurance, 
water supply and towns of which committee 
he was chairman. He will be one of those 
greatly missed, as being a man whose sense 
of right was superior to political subservi- 
ency. 


Patrick H. O’Connor. 

Sen, Patrick H. O’Connor of South Bos- 
ton is coming back to represent the 6th Suf- 
folk senatorial district; how the senate 
would miss its youngest member if he did 
not. After Sen. Frank Linehan, the advent 
of O’Connor was refreshing. Slight in stat- 
ure but teeming with energy and a desire 
to serve well his constituents, the young 
senator never fails of his audience, and he 


has a gift of oratory peculiarly his own, 
just as had his predecessor; but O’Connor’s 
is different. He will not be 28 years of age 
till next New Year’s day, and yet he has 
achieved a record which should win the en- 
dorsement at the polls next November in 
his district that it deserves. O’Connor has 
fought hard for the down trodden. On 
every measure in which organized labor is 
interested, his vote and his voice have al- 
ways been at its service. Be it the case of 
a fireman of the Boston fire department 
wishing to be reinstated or of the widow of 
a department employe to whom the balance 
of salary of her departed would be of ma- 
terial assitance, their cause has always 
been that of Sen. O’Connor’s. On the Bos- 
ton charter bill his keen thrusts of sarcasm 
stirred even the phlegmatic Potter of Wor- 
cester to take the defensive when the sena- 
tor from South Boston suggested that the 
charter before the senate would never have 
been submitted had it not first been taken 


to Washington to obtain the approval of the 
master of politics in Massachusetts. Not a 
roll-call has been missed by Sen. O’Connor. 
On every occasion when a line up was made, 
the young member from South Boston has 
stood up with the democratic six. He took 
an active part for the eight-hour bill for 
employes on public works, and was deeply 
interested in the 54-hour bill. His commit- 
tees this year have been drainage, en- 
grossed bills and insurance. Last year he 
was on education and liquor law in the 
house, where he served for two years. Sen. 
O’Connor stood for the people of his district 
in the district option fight. He is a hustler 
a resolve to give $10,000 for the Carney hos- 
from hustlerville—is young O’Connor. In- 
tensely anti-merger his vote has been re- 
corded against monopolies and he took zeal- 
_ous part in the debate over the Hisgen anti- 
discrimination bill. Sen. O’Connor was born 
to the soil of South Boston in 1882, and was 
educated in its public schools. He is a fire 
insurance collector in his business pursuits. 
His first training was in the Boston common 
council for two years from “Old 13.’’ He i's 
a Knight of Columbus, a member of theA.O. 
H., of St. Augustine’s Ushers’ club, and an 
lionorary member of the Mercer club. 


W. Prentiss Parker. 


Sen. W. Prentiss Parker, who represented 
upper 


the 8th 
branch, 


Suffolk district in the 
in his first session demonstrated 


that he has the courage to express his con- 
victions and to stand by them in the face 
of adverse circumstances. Mr. Parker has 
never. been afraid to avow himself, as in 
the case of the milk producers’ liability bill 
which he consistently opposed from start 
to finish, and although borne down on two 
stages of the measure on its passage through 
the senate; found victory for his principles 


in the end by the overwhelming defeat of 


the bill on its enactment stage. Sen. Park- 
er declared his honest belief that this meas- 
ure was designed and intended to break 


down the established standard 6f pure milk 


and was only beating round the bush to sub- 


vert all that the senate and the legislature 


had accomplished in maintaining the in- 


tegrity of that standard. He was also just 


as out-spoken against the osteopathy regis- 
tration bill, 
senate because Gov. Draper doubted its con- 
stitutionality. 


referred to the next general court, 


friends of the bill might meet the objec- 
tions of the governor, although he (Parker) 


was just as strongly opposed to the principle 


of the measure. He took no mean advan- 
tage of anybody to promote or defeat a bill 
and this disposition always to fight fair won 
for him the respect of his opponents. As 
chairman of the committee on 
health, Sen. Parker held a position of im- 
portance during the session. That commit- 
tee had to pass upon between 70 and 8sg0 


matters, all of them involving questions of 
reat importance. It reported the bill which 
is now law relative to the appointment of 
milk inspectors and collectors and giving to 


recalled at the request of the 


Mr. Parker was frank to 
say that he did not believe in the bill at 
all and it was not his fault that it was not 
but 
showed his eminent fairness by stating to 
the senate that the amendment offered by 


public 


-pronounced for the bill 


“an alderman of. Boston in 1908. 
' chairmanship of public health, Sen. Parker 


- not a rich man. 
“ly for the bill to increase the compensation 


amendment. 


the state board of health increased powers 
to make regulations in respect to the in- 
spection and sale of milk. He was deeply 
interested in that bill and had the satisfac- 
tion of finally seeing it enacted and signed 
by Gov. Draper. Against the bill to pro- 
hibit compulsory vaccination -Sen. Parker 
took a firm and decided position and the 
measure was given leave to withdraw. His 
committee reported a bill to create a ‘‘home- 
siead commission.’”’ He stood with Police 
Cemmissioner O’Meara on the ‘Salvation 
Army” bill, regarding the soliciting of alms 
on the streets of Boston, and consistently 
oppcsed the licensing of beggars. His com- 
mittee reported the bill, which Gov. Draper 
signed, placing further restriction on the 
snle of cocaine and its compound. He was 
especially interested in the bill for the su- 
pervision of plumbing and the appointment 
of a board of registration for plumbers, de- 
claring it a pure health measure. On the 
Boston city charter bill Sen. Parker was 
reported by the 
majority of the committee on metropolitan 
attairs and fought for it that it should go 
threugh the  jlegislature unchanged by 
He was consistent in his sup- 
port of the state board of health as the 
board of control, in place of local boards of 
health which have not always controlled. 


Sen. Parker is a Boston boy by birth. He 


has just turned 50. He was chairman of 
tne trustees of pauper institutions and was 
Beside his 


has been a hard worker on the committees 
of banks and banking and metropolitan af- 
fairs. 

Elmer C. Potter, 

The conservative force in the senate loses 
a strong influence in the retirement of Sen. 
Elmer C. Potter of the 1st Worcester dis- 
trict. After five years of service in the 
house and two in the senate, Sen. Potter 


feels that he has given his full quota of ser- 


vice to the commonwealth and that his own 
private interests now demand that he give 
them more of his attention. Sen. Potter is 
When he fought so strong- 


of members of the general court to $1,000 he 


“had his own case largely in view. He knew, 


furthermore, that others like him had neg- 
lected their own personal interests in giving 
their time to the commonwealth. Therefore 
he urged with all the earnestness in him 
that the state should pay its servants a 
compensation which would enable them to 
devote more of their time to its work. 

Sen. Potter, in his seven years on Beacon 
hill, has seen service on the most important 
committees of both branches. In the house 
jn 1903-’04-’05-’06-’07 he served on the com- 
mittees on constitutional amendments 
(clerk), probate and chancery, military af- 
fairs, taxation (clerk), mercantile affairs. 
(chairman), federal relations (chairman), ju- 
diciary and rules. In the senate in 1908 he 
served on railroads, judiciary and as chair- 
man of constitutional amendments. This 
vear he was chairman of mercantile affairs 
and a member of rules, railroads and libra- 
ries. 

Sen. Potter in both of his years in the 


e 
| 


senate was one of its most influential mem- 
bers. He was an ultra-conservative in his 
views, opposing all legislation which in- 
fringed upon any of the rights enjoyed by 
capital. He strongly opposed the bill 
which would prohibit telegraph companies 
from charging for marking the filing and re- 
ceiving times on telegrams and for a while 
it looked as if he would be successful in kill- 
ing the bill, the fight coming on the last 
day of the session. It was finally necessary 
for Gov. Draper himself to rescue it—a tri- 
bute to the ability and influence of Sen. Pot- 
ter. The governor sent word that there 
would be no prorogation until the bill was 
enacted, as it had passed the house, and 
the opponents of the bill were then, of 
course, obliged to quit. Sen. Potter, how- 
ever, won most of his fights, sometimes put- 
ting through measures which no one even 
dreamed had a ghost of a chance and at oth- 
er times killing measures which everybody 
expected would glide through smoothly. ‘‘Go 
-to Potter,’ was the slogan when anyone was 
particularly anxious to have something done 
which required the strongest kind of nerve. 
Sen. Potter was bountifully endowed with 
nerve. Nothing ever. feazed him. This ac- 
counts to a large degree for his eminent 
success in the senate, 

Sen. Potter was born in Framingham, Au- 
gust 28, 1868. He was educated in the pub- 
lic schools and at Dartmouth, graduating in 


1892. Before becoming a lawyer he taught 
» school. 
Bradley M. Rockwood. 
Sen. Bradley M. Rockwood of Franklin, 


who succeeded Dr. William O. Faxon from 


Bene, .2d Norfolk senatorial district, is one of 


those senators whom it will be a real pleas- 


-ure to greet next winter when he comes 


back to the senate for 1910. Like his pre- 
decessor he has a geniality peculiarly his 
Own, and presence most. pleasing. His 
chief work of the session has been on the 
committee on election laws, which this year 
had to grasp the great question of direct 
nominations, and it is to the credit of its 
senate chairman that no mistakes were 
made. Out from that committee came 
but one bill as to direct nominations, that 
became law, that creating primary elections 
in the 1st Essex senatorial district. There 
were originally referred to the committee on 
election laws 45 matters, and to all of them 
Sen. Rockwood gave his earnest and particu- 
lar attention. It became very quickly man- 
ifest that, taking the state as a whole, the 
people were not ready for so radical a 
change as that suggested by Robert Luce 
for instance, or for direct nominations for 
members of the general court, and there was 


-no other recourse but leave to withdraw on 


which the senate chairman had the gratifi- 


cation to find that not only was his com- 


mittee sustained in the senate, but also in 
the house, although it was a close sharp 
fight at one stage on the Essex county di- 
rect nomination bill. But in everything 
that he has done Sen. Rockwood has never 
failed to show that his reports were backed 


by good horse sense, and sound reasoning. 
The senator has also been especially inter- 


ested on water supply upon all the legis- 
lation which has come before that commit- 


te 
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tee on which his previous service when a 
member of the house was of great assist- 
ance to him. He has been chairman of the 
water and sewer commissions in Franklin 
since his town purchased the water works 
from a private company in 1907, which has 
assisted him much in practical matters com- 
ing up before his committee. He looked af- 
ter the Stoughton water bill that the town 
might not be compelled to supply water to 
Canton, and in all things has been especial- 
ly careful to guard the interests of 
his constituents who have been especiaily 
fortunate in their senator. Though taking 
part in debate only when they had some 
measure of particular interest before the 
senate, Mr. Rockwood has been very strong 
in his committee work, and also has been 
a good mixer in getting votes. He was ac- 
tively interested on the Lynn water supply 
bill which was reported only after a three 
months’ fight in committee, and only when 
a compromise was made to bring the bill 
to such shape that it could not compromise 
the legislature. The senator would not 
stand for a repeal of the acts of 1907, which 
he had a hand in framing, and 1908, which 
extended the time in which the city was to 
build under the first named act. The sena- 
tor has stood staunchly by the state board 
of health on water matters. On the com- 
mittee on public lighting he was interested 
in the sliding scale bill which was reported 
toward the close of the session. 

Sen. Rockwood is a Franklin boy, born 
there 47 years ago. In business he is a 
woolen manufacturer. He started in poli- 
tics on the republican town committee, was 
registrar of voters, selectman, chairman of 
the water board. He was elected to the 
house in 1905 and sat in that body during 
the sessions of 1906 and ’07. His legisla- 
tive experience has been on the committees 
of public health, water supply, public light- 
ing, and election laws. He is a member of 
the Home Market club, of the Massachu- 
setts Republican club, of the Norfolk club, 
of De Molay commandery, K. T., and Mas- 
sachusetts consistory, 32d degree. 


Samuel Ross. 

No member of either branch of the leg- 
islature is held in stronger regard than Sen. 
Samuel Ross of New Bedford, even though 
his fellow miembers of the senate and 
house may differ with him. He never failed 
to obtain the respectful attention of the 
house, when a member of it or of the sen- 
ate during the entire session just closed. 
“Sam” Ross, as he is more familiarly known 
to all of his associates, is one of the vet- 
erans of the halls of legislation. But for 
a skip of two years he would have been in 
continuous service as a member of the gen- 
eral court from 1892 to the present time. 
For seven years consecutively he was house 
chairman of the committee on labor and 
when he donned the toga in the upper cham- 
ber last January, it was the most natural 
thing in the world for Pres. Treadway to 
choose him as senate chairman of the same 
committee. Mr. Ross has seen many a 
labor committee, but not one made up as 
was this one of 1909; with a retired com- 
modore of the United States navy and a 
house chairman, who has been a consist- 
ent opponent of all legislation proposed by 
organized labor for three years in the house. 
Yet in. spite of this, it demonstrated the 
ready adaptability of New Bedford’s senator 
to whatever condition might surround 
him. Notwithstanding an adverse commit- 
tee majority against him, Mr. Ross succeed- 
ed in putting in some good work for labor’s 
cause. He niade a brave fight for the anti- 
injunction bill, peaceful picketing bill, and 
the 54-hour bill, against overwhelming odds, 
though he knew the contest was hopeless. 


A very gratifying thing to him was the - 


reporting of the codification of labor laws, 
which from the beginning to the end, bear 
proof of his handiwork in the interest of 
the working people. 

He had charge of that matter in the 
senate and he obtained the amendment which 
gives the necessary authority to the in- 
spectors of health to go into factories and 
to compel such changes as will improve the 
hygienic conditions surrounding the em- 
ployes. Sen. Ross had the very great grati- 
fication to him of seeing the eight-hour bill 
for employes on public works, upon which 
he was shut out unfairly as it seemed last 
year, passed by the senate by a vote of 
nearly three to one and put up to Gov. 
Draper. Although the governor vetoed it, 
that action by the senate was a great vic- 
tory in itself. Yet it was a long step 
ahead to get Massachusetts even to pass 


to engrossment an eight-hour law. Sen. 
Ross’ reputation for fairness, energy and 
push, has been more than ever enhanced this 
year. He struggled hard against his ad- 
verse joint committee and although it turned 
down every one of the bills advocated by 
organized labor, Samuel Ross was in no 
whit discouraged, but with the rare pa- 
tience that is peculiar to him, he went to 
work just as actively to get the bills sub- 
stituted, if he could. On no measure did 
he work harder than upon the bill to per- 
mit labor unions to enforce strikes by the 
imposition of fines, a matter which had di- 
vided the supreme court. The senate was 
not ready-for it but Mr. Ross drove home 
a good entering wedge for another year, 
the bill being defeated by but one vote. 
Sen. Ross is a republican, elected as such, 
and has no quarrel with the governor though 
the latter did not approve the measures 
he advocated. Mr. Ross has defended the 
governor when that official was not popular 
with the organized labor element because 
of his vetoes. Sen. Ross was born in Eng- 
land, coming here with his parents when a 
boy, and went to work as a bobbin boy in 
the cotton mills in New Bedford. There he 
rose rapidly as a leader in the textile union 
organization until he reached the chair of 
president of national spinners’ association. 
He was elected first to the house in Novem- 
ber, 1891, and sat in that body until the 
close of the session of 1899. He was not 


returned in 1900-’01, but came back in 1902 
and continued to the close of the session 
Last ‘fall he was elected to the 
in the primaries over 
He was on the recess com- 


YH 


of 1908. 
senate, wining out 
Sen. Sowle. 


mittee on Sunday laws in 1907, on the re- 
cess committee upon labor, on the commit- 
tees on state house, libraries and constitu- 
tional amendments. He is a candidate for 
re-election. Mr. Ross is in his 45th year. 


William. R. Salter. 


Hon. William R. Salter, senator from the 
ist Essex district, completed three busy 
years in the upper chamber, with the ses- 
sion just closed. For two years he has been 
at the head of the very important commit- 
tee of harbors and public lands, which this 
year had no less than $1,500,000 of appro- 
priations involved in the more than 50 meas- 
ures referred to it, to say nothing of an- 
other bill, more ambitious than practical 
this year, which called for an appropriation 
of $10,000,000 for the improvement of harbors 
and inland water ways covering a period 
of five years at $2,000,000 of expenditure 
a year, and including his own harbor of 
Lynn specially mentioned. That Chairman 
Salter had referred to the next general 
court. The position of chairman with so 
many clamoring for expenditures so momen- 
tous was no sinecure,but it did not feaze 
Sen. Salter. Added to that he has had one 
of the most strenuous fights in a decade for 
a finance commission for his own city, with 
the entire delegation from his own city on 
his back because Mr Salter objected to 
Linn being investigated by the general 
court as the bill as drawn implied. He in- 
troduced three amendments, chief of which 
was that the commission should report to 
the city council and not to the legislature, 
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It was declared unconstitutional and all 
sorts of. things were said about it, but the 
senator steadfastly held to his position that, 
though none might be found, still if there 
was any discovered, Lynn’s dirty linen 
should not be washed in the open view of 
the entire state. It took three conference 
committees to settle it, but Sen. Salter won 
out in the end and brought all of his dele- 
gation of eight members in the house to 
him. The bill was signed by the governor. 
This was not Sen. Salter’s first experience. 
Years before, when a member of the legis- 
lature, the senator was one against the 
‘whole bunch’ on the existing city char- 
ter of Lynn, which is now admitted to be 
what he characterized it, when presented to 
the legislature, ‘‘a poor job,’’ and Mr. Salter 
has had the gratification of a somewhat 
tardy appreciation of his efforts against 
it. These two instances show the stick-to- 
it-iveness of the man when he feels he is 
right. He cannot be swerved from his con- 


victions of his duty though others be against 
him. Sen. Salter has had eight years in 
the legislature, five in the house and three 
in the senate. On every’ labor measure he 
has consistently voted in the interest of 
organized labor. He was with the 54-hour 
bill from start to finish. Beside the finance 
commission bill he has worked earnestly 
for the bill to expand the commercial im- 
portance of Lynn by the development of 
its harbor facilities and his committee re- 
ported the bill that the business interests 
of his city wanted. When, however, it was 
found that Chairman Smith of the harbor 
and land commission and the governor were 
opposed, Chairman Salter cheerfully ac- 
quiesced and he had the rules’ suspended 
that the resolve which the committee on 
ways and means substituted for his bill 
might be engrossed as quickly as possible 
and sent to the house. Sen. Salter will not 
try again for the senate, but he has been 
prominently named as a candidate for mayor 
of Lynn and he has a large and well or- 
ganized following. The senator was born 
in Eastport, Me., 48 years ago. He was 
brought up in the shoe business and has 
been engaged in newspaper work, as a trav- 
eling salesman and in insurance. He took 
his seat in the house in 1899 and served 
till 1901 inclusive, was out a year and was 
again returned, serving two years in the 
house and then three years in the senate. 
His legislative experience has covered a 
wide range, he having served on the com- 
mittees on public service, cities, federal 
relations, election laws, relations of em- 
ployers to employees, fisheries and game of 
of which he was chairman, insurance 
drainage (chairman), harbors and _ public 
lands (chairman for two years), mercan- 
tile affairs, federal relations and public 
lighting. No candidate for mayor could 
have a better equipment in preliminary 
training in legislative work. 


James F. Shaw. 

Hon. James F. Shaw of Manchester was 
easily the dominant figure of the senate of 
1909. Ask any member of the legislature 
of 1909, any state house political writer, 
the friends of State Treasurer Elmer A. 
Stevens, or Elmer A. Stevens himself, who 
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was responsible for the election of the lat- 
ter as state treasurer and there will be 
but one answer, and that—‘‘Jim’’ Shaw. 
There is no denying that the candidacy of 
Stevens was wobbling pretty badly when 
Sen. Shaw announced himself for the Som- 
erville man and was immediately placed 
in charge of the campaign. The vigor with 
which he conducted that campaign is now 
a matter of political history. Suffice to 
say that he pulled so many votes away 
from Sec. A. P. Langtry of the republican 
state committee that the latter withdrew 
at the ilth hour and the name of Rep. 
Frank D. Kemp was substituted in the hope 
that Kemp’s popularity in the house would 
swing enough votes in that branch to elect 


him. But ‘Jim’ Shaw’s popularity was too’ 


strong and Stevens won out by a vote of 
two to one. As to why Sen. Shaw did what 
he did for Stevens when the latter was 
Sen. Lodge’s candidate and Sen. Lodge was 
against him (Sen. Shaw) for president of 
the senate, there is some dispute. It» might 
be explained on the ground that the other 
candidate was Sen. Crane’s candidate, and 
Sen. Crane was also against Sen. Shaw 
for president of the senate, the difference 
being that Sen. Shaw had reasons to ex- 
pect that Sen. Crane would favor him while 
be expected Sen. Lodge to oppose him. The 
real reasecn, doubtless, was that Sen. Shaw, 
knowing Sen. Stevens as intimately as he 
does, felt that he was by training and natu- 
ral fitness the right man for the place. At 
any rate the outcome of that contest made 
“Jim” Shaw a force to be reckoned with 
in republican politics in the future—a more 
powerful force than the winning of the 
presidency of the senate alone would have 
made him. That senate presidency contest 
by the way, will go down in the political 
history of Massachusetts as one of the most 
celebrated ever waged. It will be a long 
time before any other man will be found 
who can put up the fight that Sen. Shaw 
put up against the power of two United 
States senators and all the other powerful 
influences that were exerted in behalf of 
his opponent. The United States senators 
alone, Sen. Shaw had beaten. That is ad- 
mitted. Other influences however’ turned 
the tide against him by a margin of two 
votes. The manner in which one or two 
votes in that fight were taken from Sen. 
Shaw would have made the ordinary man 
pretty sore. But ‘“uvim’’ Shaw is a fighter 
and knows how to take defeat. 


In nothing more than in the generous 
magnanimity of spirit with which he joined 
in making the nomination of his opponent 
unanimous did he display the manner of 
man he is. The graceful way in which 
Sen. Shaw retired made him hosts of new 
friends. The best part of it is that he 
keeps them too. Shaw can talk and talk 
forcibly and to the point. But he never 
wks unnecessarily. His personal magne- 
tism goes a long way further with his as- 
sociates than could any mere oratory. When 
Jim’? Shaw starts there is no lack of en- 
ergy on his part until he lands what he is 
after. More than once a bill that had but 
a desperate chance has won out to engross- 
ment in the senate simply with the aid of 
Sen. Shaw’s all round good fellowship. Not- 
ably was this so in the case of the Essex 
county agricultural school bill this session. 
It was reported by the committee on edu- 
cation and came to Sen. Shaw’s committee 
on ways and means of which there are 
just five members including himself. For a 
long time that bill was hung’ up until Essex 
county began to get restive, then it ap- 
peared that Sen. Shaw was only feeling 
his line-up; that three out of the five sena- 
tors were really against his measure, but 
nevertheless senate ways and means re- 
ported ‘fought to pass’’ on the bill and one 
of the three senators remarked, ‘‘Nio other 
man but Jim Shaw could have ever pulled 
a favorable report on that bill out of our 
committee.’”’ It was done by two of the 
senators refraining at his solicitation from 
putting their names down as dissenters, so 
that but one of the three objectors actu- 
ally appeared a dissenter by his signature, 
and once in the senate, Mr. Shaw sent the 
bill along on its several stages. The gov- 
ernor’s veto of the bill came on the last 
day of the session. Otherwise the senate 
might have seen a pretty fight to override 
the veto. 


Few men have carried the load of respon- 
sibility that Sen Shaw has this session and 
yet he always wore the same unruffled, smil- 
ing face. He has proved himself one of 
the strongest and most useful members of 


‘ 


the senate, at all times perfectly unosten- 
tatious, ‘‘ever affable,’’ but always moving 
in and about among his colleagues acceler- 
ating or killing legislation, as the case might 
be. Other men might have been embittered 
had they had the experience of Sen. Shaw in 
the senate presidency contest, but the HMssex 
member showed no ill-will. While always 
displaying independence, he nevertheless 
gave the state organization powerful assist- 
ance on party matters, 

Mr. Shaw was selected by both Pres. 
Chapple and Treadway for the important 
committee on senate rules. He was on the 
committee cn ways and means of which 
Pres. Treadway placed him at the head, as 
he already had put him first on rules and 
he was chairman of the committee on mili- 
tary affairs during a period when an entire 
change of the militia establishment was 
made to make it conform to the organiza- 
tion of the United States army under the 
Dick act. Sen. Shaw had a great deal to 


do with the putting in shape of a long 
codification of the militia laws, while this 
year his committee reported the important 
bill for pay and allowances of the adjutant 
general’s department which failed in the 
house only through the efforts of a cabal 
of line officers both inside and out of the 
legislature. It is agreed however that the 
opposition was personal and not against 
the bill on its merits. 

Sen. Shaw made the machine of his 
party sit up and take notice this session 
when he introduced the bill to permit the 
people to declare their preference for United 
States senator, modelled after the Oregon 
and Wisconsin direct nomination prefer- 
ence bills. While the bill did not get far 
this year, it caused a quake extending from 
Beacon hill to Washington and it has paved 
the way to the coming of direct nomina- 
tions in the not far distant future. When 
the general direct nominations bill was be- 
fore the house, and every influence was 
being exerted to kill it, many wanted to 
know why the bill was not allowed to go 
to the senate to meet its death. ‘‘They are 
afraid if it gets over there Jim Shaw may 
have enough votes to put it through,’’ was 
the explanation. ‘‘They’’ evidently have a 
very high respect for Mr. Shaw’s powers. 


Sen. Shaw did effective work for the 
eight-hour bill for employees on _ public 
works, which was subsequently vetoed by 


Gov. Draper, and on the bill to permit nec- 
essary work on the Lord’s day, which be- 
came law. All the ‘“‘insiders’’ at the state 
bouse were dumbfounded when the senate 
this year enacted the celebrated bill to com- 
pel the marking of the filing time and re- 
ceiving time on telegrams. Investi'gation dis- 
closed that ‘Jim’? Shaw had taken hold of 
the bill for its sponsors, Reps. O’Brien and 
Reidy, and had put it through by his person- 
al efforts. In a like manner, later, when 
the companies attempted to charge such 
marking as a part of the message, in repri- 
sal, it was Sen. Shaw who led the fight, fi- 
nally successful, to have the senate agree on 
the house bill to prohibit such charge. 

In the fight for the passage of the ‘‘milk 
producers’ liability bill,”’ Sen. Shaw played 
a prominent part. This bill, the only one 
of the session killed in the enactment stage, 
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would relieve milk producers from the lia- 
bility of criminal prosecution for selling 
milk below the standard, provided the milk 
as sold was as it came from the cow, or as 
one senator expressed it, ‘‘Milk as God Al- 
mighty made it.’’ 

Sen. Shaw has been very loyal to his con- 
stituents. He has never forgotten them 
and every measure of benefit to Essex 
county he has put his shoulder to and sent 
it through the senate. Notably was this so 
in the case of the Chain Bridge bill and 
other measures. Very recently Sen. Shaw 
gave striking evidence of the fact that he 
thinks for himself when he declared him- 
self in favor of the income tax amendment 
to the constitution. He did not wait for 
others to lead, but spoke emphatically and 
early—almost the first, if not the first, prom- 
inent republican iin Massachusetts to declare 
himself publicly. Sen. Shaw is a candidate 
for re-election. He is affiliated with the 
Masons and Elks and resides at Manchester- 
by-the-Sea. 


Thorndike Spalding. 

Sen. Thorndike Spalding of Cambridge is 
one of those diligent, enthusiastic ‘‘wheel- 
horse members’ of the republican party to 
which the party owes so much for its 
efficient organization and discipline. He had 
never served in the house when he was 
drafted to fight to restore his senatorial 
district to the republican party, a demo- 
crat having captured it twice. Spalding was 
victorious. Last year he was re-elected with 
even greater ease, and if he decides to stand 
again he will undoubtedly be given a 
third term. 

Sen. Spalding made his record, in the sec- 
ond year, as the head of the judiciary com- 
mittee. This chairmanship carries with it 
the titular leadership of the senate. It was 
fitting that the able lawyer should be se- 
lected by Pres. Treadway for this post, and 
also that the republican leadership should be 
reposed in the senator who had made such 
a record as the party whip in the previous 
year, eclipsing all predecessors for faithful- 
ness and efficiency. Nevertheless, Sen. 
Spalding, with that modesty which is so 
prevailing a characteristic, refused to as- 
sume all the dignities of his position, and 
showed himself ever ready to listen as well 
as to lead. Just as he had broken all 


records at the head of the legal affairs com- 
mittee for diligence and business-like celer- 
ity in the transaction of business, so he 
established a new record as the chairman 
of the judiciary committee, for clearing its 
docket. With over 160 matters referred to 
it, the tremendous weight of business may 
be conjectured, but Sen. Spalding drove his 
committee hard, and himself harder. Just 
as he had been one of the prisoners, in the 
plan to hold afternoon committee hearings 
in his first year, so he was an uncompro- 
mising supporter of this policy in his sec- 
ond year. 

The judiciary committee, despite the fact 
that it had more matters referred to it than 
any other committee, broke all records 
for clearing its docket, and this time dis- 
tanced even the legal affairs committee, 

It was Spalding’s personality which 
brought this about. He sacrificed his law 
practice, in order that he might come to 


the state house five days a week at nine 
o’clock in the morning, and labor till per- 
haps past six at night. He has the unusual 
record of being present and voting on every 
roll eall during his two years’ service. 

The senator had a number of hard fights 
to wage, especially on extreme labor meas- 
ures this year, and Thomas L. Hisgen him- 
self, came to the state house in the at- 
tempt to induce the senate to follow suit to 
the house in passing the Hisgen anti-dis- 
crimination bill, but the republican senate 
leader was more than equal to the occa- 
sion. The senator commanded the forces 
which defeated the picketing bill, the bill to 
establish the legality of strikes, the anti- 
capital punishment bills, and various social- 
istic measures. He was closely in touch 
with. matters in the executive department 
and saved Gov. Draper the necessity of 
more than one veto. 

Senator Spalding mellowed during the 
year. Always a keen debater and ready 
speaker he has learned, partly through the 
great responsibilities devolving upon him, 
to moderate the sting of his satire, and 
to deal gently even with the bitterest of 
opponents. He spoke neither too often nor 
at too great length, and as a consequence 
always commanded attention. 

Sen. Spalding was born in Boston Nov. 
1, 1871 and took his degree of A. B. at 
Harvard in 1895, and his LL. B., from the 
Harvard law school in 1897. He early took 
an interest in public affairs, being elected 
to the Cambridge common council four 
years (’99-’02), and was president of that 
body in his last year. He has been presi- 
dent and secretary of the republican city 
committee, and his service of 15 years on 
that body makes him nearly if not quite 
the senior member. For five years he was 
a member of the republican state commit- 
tee, and during that entire time was either 
assistant secretary or secretary. He is 
chairman of the executive committee of the 
Republican club of Massachusetts, secretary 
of the Middlesex club, a Knight ‘Templar 
and a 32nd degree Mason. 


Richard S. Teeling. 

It is seldom that the democratic party is 
represented by a senator who i's honored 
with such important committee appoint- 
ments as Sen. Richard S. Teeling of the 2d 
Suffolk district. Pres, Treadway named Sen. 
Teeling this year for the committee on ju- 
diciary, the highest commi'ttee appointment 
he could give him, for the committee on 
rules, called the ‘‘president’s cabinet,’ and 
for the committee on liquor law. High com- 
mittee honors were nothing new for Sen. 
Teeling, however. AS a member of the 
house in 1906 and 1907 he served on such 
important committees as rules, insurance, 
probate and chancery and on the recess in- 
surance committee of 1906 and the taxation 
commission of 1907. 

Sen. Teeling did notable work in the up- 
ber branch this year. He was to the fore in 
all the fights of labor—for the eight-hour 
bill for employes on public works, the 
peaceful picketing bill, the anti-injunc- 
tion bill and the bill to legalize the 
imposition of fines by labor unions to 
enforce strikes. The eight-hour bill was 
passed by the senate, but vetoed by 
Gov. Draper. The three big labor bills 
were fought out as one in a memorable bat- 
tle, going to defeat finally by one vote. Sen. 
Teeling led the fight for the Hisgen anti-dis- 
crimination bill in the upper branch, but it 
met with ultimate defeat as in the two pre- 
vious years it had been before the senate. 
He was a dissenter from his committee on 
judiciary on the “infected beef’? bill and of- 
fered a substitute bill which would have 
prevented the sale of any beef whatsoever 
from the carcass of an animal infected with 
tuberculosis or any other disease. The ef- 
fort to substitute the bill failed, however. 

In the committee on liquor law Sen. Teel- 
ing did efficient work in helping kill the 
many drastic liquor bills, which would have 
seriously impaired the revenue of Boston. 
All these bills were adversely reported by 
the committee except the bill which would 
have prevented the holding of a bottled 
goods license by the holder of a bar license. 
Sen. Teeling was a dissenter from the favor- 
able report of his committee on this Dill, 
and had the satisfaction of seeing itt killed 
in the lower branch. The bill would have 
wiped out 804 licenses in Boston and de- 
prived the city of an annual revenue of 
$206,800. He was also active in killing the 
bill reported by ways and means, which 
would have allowed the state to retain one- 
half instead of one-fourth of the money re- 


ceived from liquor licenses, and which would 
have taken $250,000 a year more from Bos- 
ton, 

Active as he was in the big general mat- 
ters before the senate Sen. Teeling showed 
an equal amount of activity in behalf of the 
measures affecting his own district, notably 
the 80-cent gas bills for Charlestown and 
East Boston, the bill to abolish the elevated 
structure from City square to Sullivan 
square and substitute a tunnel, the Charles- 
town playgrounds bill and the bills for mu- 
nicipal buildings for East Boston and 
Charlestown. With the rest of the demo- 
crats fn the upper branch he argued strong- 
ly against the imposition upon the city of 
Boston of a charter, which the city had had 
no say in making, but, as everybody knows, 
arguments were of no avail on the charter 
pill. 

Sen. Teeling will not be 31 years old until 


the day after next Christmas. He is a na- 
tive of the city he represents and a product 
of Boston College, class of 1899, and Boston 
University law school, class of 1904. Fra- 
ternally he is affiliated with the Knights of 
Columbus, Massachusetts Catholic Order of 
Foresters and the Catholic Alumni Sodality. 


Joseph Turner. 


As chairman of the committee on public 
charitable institutions Sen, Joseph Turner of 
Fall River, accomplished an immense deal 
of work during the past session and well 
earned a vacation. He’s a Lancashire man, 
is ‘Jos’? Turner, thick-set and stocky, with 
a merry face from which no amount of 
trouble can drive the smile, and of course 
he’s fond of his joke. The senator can tell 
a story with the best of them. This is 
his second year in the senate and his 
third in the legislature. He was born in 
England 57 years ago last March and be- 
gan life as a mill operative; then he was a 
farmer and of late has made a success in 
Fall River, dealing in provisions, Just the 
sort of man for the head of one of the 
most important committees of the legis- 
lature, dealing with the poor and unfortun- 
ate, all the time and yet having a care on 
the rein that the money expenditure does 
not pour out too lavishly. More than 50 
matters have come before Sen. Turner’s com- 
mittee. There was the governor’s school 
for boys at Shirley in which he took a deep 
interest and which is shortly to open, to 
the relief of the juvenile courts. He found 
time, too, to take his committee down to 
the island of Penikese,where he investi- 
gated the leper colony and as a result, it 
is to have a new dormitory building of re- 
inforced concrete, so bringing these un- 
fortunates under one roof and safer dis- 
cipline. He has had an eye on the pauper 
relief laws, some important changes in 
which have been made to the benefit of 
the small towns. In everything pertaining 
to Fall River he has had a watchful eye 
out for anything that would benefit his 
constituents. This year he took a deep 
interest in having the bill for the investi- 
gation of the purity of the North Watuppa 
pond and its tributary brooks’ carefully 
drawn to protect all interests. By it the 
city of Fall River has $200,000 to expend, 
all of which will be met by receipts from 
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its water department, and add not a dol- 
lar to the burden of taxation, while the 
work of taking care of the brooks, one of 
which drains one of the largest cemeteries 
in Fall River, so that their water shall not 
pollute the North Watuppa pond. He 
worked for the Fall River school loan bill 
which was enacted and signed by the gov- 
ernor. The bill for a change in the Fall 
River police board and the substitution of 
«a single police commissioner and a licens- 
ing commission, Sen. Turner had referred 
to the next general court, believing that so 
radical a measure was not good for his city 
unit] it had been’ thoroughly considered, 
which it may be in the year’s interim. He 
has also done good work this session on 
the committee on, fisheries and. game and 
on harbors and public lands. Although he ‘is 


financially interested in textile mills, he was 
in favor of all the labor bills.. He had an 
active part in the passage of the eight- 
hour law and was interested on the 54-hour 
bill. On the governor’s message as_ to 
tuberculous beef, Sen. Turner’s vote was 
recorded in the interest of the poor man who 
must take his chances in the meat market 
with the cheaper beef. Last year he was 
actively interested for the hospital for in- 
fectious diseases for Fall River, that the 
city be given authority to borrow $75,000 for 
its establishment, which act was signed by 
Acting-Goy. Draper. Though the auditor 
finds that public charitable institutions have 
$500,000 increase this year, it is due to Sen. 
Turner and his committee that it was not 
nearly double that sum and every dollar 
of appropriation actually made in the first 
instance by his committee has been ap- 
proved by the committee on ways and 


means. Sen. Turner has had an excellent 
training as a legislator. Having had 
four years in the common council, four 


years in the board of aldermen, a year in 
the house, and now two years in the senate, 
he is of ail the more value to his constitu- 
ents. 


William Turtle. 


Long a leader in the house of represen- 
tatives, Hon. William Turtle of Pittsfield, 
has in his first year in the senate moved 
into the foremost rank as the leader of that 
body. In nothing this year has he shown 
his masterfulness in debate so strongly as 
in the Holyoke and Northampton boundary 
bill, wherein he found himself pitted against 
the president of the senate himself and it 
was northern Berkshire against southern 
Berkshire, a forensic battle of the giants, 
and while neither got exactly what he was 
striving for it was Turtle who bore off honors 
in that he obtained a reduction in com- 
pensation to be paid by Holyoke to North- 
ampton from $75,000, which the senate had 
voted, to $45,000, in which the house con- 
curred. Through it all the senator con- 
tended that it was a question of principle 
that Massachusetts always had upheld and 
the question of valuation of one place or 
the other had nothing to do with it. It 
was for the courts to decide and there the 
matter should go to fix the compensation 
and so it is laid down in the bill as he 
wanted it, that if the minimum of $45,000 
be not accepted there shall be a com- 
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mission appointed by the courts to deter- 
mine the proper amount. It was one of 
the great speeches of the senate that Mr. 
Turtle made on this occasion, a masterly 
argument to which his fellow senators lis- 
tened with unflagging attention. Coup) 
with his rare powers of oratory Sen. Turtle 
has a striking presence, towering above his 
fellows, being above the ordinary height, 
with a sinewy frame and broad shoulders 
to comport with it. In the session just 
closed he has performed an immense amount 
of work. With nearly 90 matters on taxa- 
tion, including a codification of the laws 
of taxation descending from the legislature 
of 1908, the committee on taxation of 
which he was chairman, reported acts mak- 
ing change in the date for assessing taxes, 
from May 1 to April 1; for investigating 
the exempting of educational and public in- 
stitutions; on legacies and successions; on 
the taxation of merchandise and machinery 
of domestic corporations where the _ busi- 
ness is located; taxation of savings depos- 
its in trust companies; taxation of property 
passing by will; taxation of stock insurance 
companies; fixing the rates of interest on 
payments in sales for taxes, for apportion- 
ment of the state tax and many more. Al- 
ways for that which would increase the 
revenue of the commonwealth, Sen. Turtle 
made another great speech in favor of the 
resolve for a constitutional amendment which 
shall allow the legislature to classify prop- 
erty for taxation and will admit of the 
“three mills” tax, so called, and he car- 
ried it through by the sheer weight of 


argument on reconsideration after the sen- 
ate had once rejected it. With all of his 
manifold duties, Sen. Turtle has found time 
to put in valuable work in his committee 
on railroads, of which in the house he had 
been chairman: 

The situation in the Berkshires in regard 
to street railway development with the 
financial assistance of the New Haven rail- 
road was so ably and exhaustively treated 
upon by Sen. Turtle to the committees on 
railroads and street railways, sitting jointly, 
that the committees were ready to report 
a bill authorizing the New Haven to acquire 
the Berkshire Street Railway company, but 
the advocates of the bill believed themselves 
that it would be better to wait one more 
year as Gov. Draper was known to be 
opposed until the existing tangle in regard 
to the New Haven had been cleared up. 
Now that this has happened the bill un- 
questionably will pass next year with Sen. 
Turtle present to handle it. The confi- 
dence that his friends have in him was 
shown in the fact that he was picked out 
to present the case of Berkshire county to 
the committees. 

In fact the senator has proved himself one 
of the most useful all round men in the 
general court. He began coming to the leg- 
islature in 1899. He was re-elected to the 
house of 1900 and 1901. He went immedi- 
ately to rules, judiciary and railroads, be- 
ing chairman of the latter committee. He 
came back to the house in 1906 and 1907, 
and again he was on rules but as his old berth 
was filled by the late “Bill” Hayes, Turtle 
accepted the chairmanship of street rail- 


ways and soon proved himself just as strong 
on that committee as he had been on all 
of the others. 

He was chairman of the recess commit- 
tee on taxation, chairman of judiciary, 
chairman of the recess committee on labor, 
then on promotion to the senate this year 
he was given place on judiciary and rail- 
roads and made chairman of taxation. He 
has been active in all three, one of the 
busiest men in the legislature. His-great 
geniality and good mental poise make him 
easily popular wherever he moves. The 
senator was born in Cheshire and has just 
turned 54. He was graduated at Harvard 
Law school and is a practising lawyer with 
large clientele in Pittsfield, where he re- 
sides. 
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SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE 


Joseph Walker’s First Term as Presiding Officer of Lower Branch of 
Legislature Characterized by Courage, Fairness and Ability 


Courage, fairness and ability characterized 
Speaker Walker’s first term as speaker of 
the house of representatives. This fact is 
attested to, not only by his republican col- 


leagues, but by the democrats who served 
under him, and who, being in the minority, 
were therefore in the best position imagina- 
ble to test the fairness of the speaker. 

Many men, popular as legislators, have 
later bezome Speaker only to lose their pop- 
ularity. In the ease of Speaker Walker it 
was entirely different. He was one of the 
most popular legislators that ever served in 
the house when he was a plain member. 
When he was elevated to the speakership he 
remained popular, and, it is entirely safe to 
say that he was more popular on the last 
day of the session than he ever was when 
serving on the floor as a plain member. 

The fact is due to the personality of the 
man to some extent, but it is due much more 
to the ability he displayed in presiding over 
the house in 1909. It was not an easy house. 
In fact, it contained more than the ordinary 
number of bright. debaters, all of whom 
had some one specialty upon which to con- 
centrate his energy. At one time it looked 
as if there were to be a rupture. Early in 
the session, before the disappointment which 
naturally followed the selection of commit- 
tees had had a chance to wear away, there 
was talk of ‘insurgents’. and _ rebellion 
against the speaker. Many men had failed 
to draw committee chairmanships to which 
they felt they were entitled. Hach de- 
clared he had a grievance. 

It required but a very short time to vindi- 
cate Speaker Walker’s. judgment. It was 
found, in fact, after the legislature was well 
in motion, that he understood the situation 
thoroughly, and that many of the men who 
felt that they had been discriminated against 
had actually, in the light of what the bills 
filed showed, been so placed that opportu- 
nity was even greater than if the speaker 
had listened to them and had cast them in 
other places. 

As a result, what was called the “‘insurrec- 
tion’ flattened out quickly, and everybody 
realized that the speaker had a -grasp on 
legislation and on the possibilities of the 
members which none of them could hope to 
equal. ‘Joe’? Walker may be in politics for 
years to come—and many hope that he will 
be—but it is unlikely that ever again will he 
be called upon to exercise so great skill and 
such excellent diplomacy as he showed in 
bringing the house of 1909 to him. 

Among his other traits was that of a high 
courage, as was best illustrated when he 
took the floor in the East Boston gas fight. 
There were bills before the house from Chel- 
sea, Charlestown and Fall River, all upon 
the same matter—that of compelling the 
companies to reduce the price of gas in 
those: cities to 80 cents per 1,000 feet. The 
committee on -public lighting had reported 
adversely. The house had substituted the 
bill for the report. The question came up- 
on engrossment of the East Boston bill. 
Everything had been done by the committee 
and the house leaders that could be done. 
They had failed, and it seemed as if nothing 
could stop the bill from going to the senate, 
with all the other bills following it, one at 
a time. 

Speaker Walker’s speech on that occasion 
was not an argument against 80-cent gas for 
East Boston or any other community. It 
was a plea for the maintenance of the es- 
tablished policy of the commonwealth in 
regard to the control of public service cor- 
porations and it was the best exposition of 
the commission policy ever heard in the 
commonwealth. 
part: 

“This is a bill asking the legislature to fix 
the price of gas in East Boston. If the 
house passes this measure it reverses the 
well-established policy of Massachusetts not 
only in regard to gas companies, but in re- 
gard to the conduct and regulation of all its 
public service companies, Electric light com- 
panies, telephone and telegraph companies, 
street railway companies and railroad com- 
panies are affected as well as gas companies. 

“T should be glad to have East Boston get 
80-cent gas, but she gets it at too great a 
cost when she breaks down our whole sys- 


Speaker Walker said in - 


tem of control and regulation of corporations 
in order to get it. The real question is not 
one of 80-cent gas, but one of principle and 
far-reaching policy. 

“We have evolved here in Massachusetts 
a system which protects the interests of the 
people and at the same time encourages in- 
vestment and development. To repudiate 
and abandon it as this bill repudiates and 
abandons it would, in my judgment, be un- 
wise and most disastrous to the interests of 
ihe commonwealth. It is because the pro- 
posed action of this house irvolves so much 
more than the question of ¥0-cent gas in 
East Boston that 1 have spoken and I sin- 
cerely hope the house in its wisdom will re- 
consider and reverse its action.”’ 

The house did reconsider and the speaker 
had saved the policy of the commonwealth. 

Speaker Walker worked from the beginning 
for a full and free debate upon every ques- 
tion. It was necessary to adopt stringent 
rules and to maintain them if the session 
were not to be prolonged into midsummer. 
But his fairness was shown when the im- 
portant measures began to come before the 
house. Several times he himself had the 
rules of debate suspended to the end that 
interested legislators might say all they had 
to say, and when any matter was of par- 
ticular interest to a single community the 
members from that section were always rec- 
ognized, even though their time had expired, 
until they had presented the matter in the 


‘light they wished it to appear to their col- 


leagues. This trait was particularly true 
when matters which might be termed ‘“‘par- 
ty’’ were before the house and no democrat 
had cause to complain from unjust treat- 
ment from the beginning to the end of the 
session. 

One of the hardest tasks Speaker Walker 
had to do during the session was to guide 


the house through the debate on the holding 


company bill. The leaders on both sides 
were in thorough earnest. Each was dis- 
posed to take all that he could get and to 
yield as little as possible. Speaker Walker 


, served every year since. 


held the balance, issued the edict that the 
opponents would have simple justice and no 
more, and held the legislature to that rule 
throughout the three days’ contest. When 
it was over there was less friction and less 
hard feeling than has characterized a battle 
of the same kind in the legislature for years. 

Speaker Walker attained his success be- 
fore he came to the legislature. In business 
he is the same suave, dignified and fair man 
of affairs who was found day after day pre- 
siding over the house of representatives last 
winter. He is a lawyer and trustee of the 
Walker estate, the duties of that postiion 
being sufficient to keep him busy all the 
time when he is not in the legislature. 

He was born in Worcester on July 13, 
1865, and was educated at Phillips Exeter 
and Brown University, from which he grad- 
uated in 1887. Three years later he finished 
at the Harvard law school and since then 
has been more or less prominent in public 
affairs, particularly in Brookline, from 
which town he serves in the legislature as 
the representative of the 2d Norfolk district. 

He has served seven years on the school 
committee of the town, has been chairman 
of the republican town committee and has 
served on the republican state committee. 
He has been president of the Republican club 
of Massachusetts, which, under his direc- 
tion, did such good work for William H. 
Taft when that gentleman was running for 
president a year ago. Speaker Walker is a 
friend of Mr. Taft, for whom he has the 
‘warmest regard, and whom he regards as 
one of the greatest living Americans. 


The only appointive office Speaker Walk- 
er ever held was as a member of the state 
hoard of charity, where he was as active as 
he has since been as a legislator. He was 
elected to the house first in 1904, and has 
In 1904, 1905, 1906 
and 1907 he served on the committee on ways 
and means, of which he was house chair- 
man during 1907. In 1906, 1907, and 1908 he 
served on the committee on rules, and in 
1908 he was chairman of the committee on 
railroads, taking an active part in drafting 
the railroad control bill, which later felJ-in 
the house, but for which he led the fight 
against great odds and with masterly ability. 

He will undoubtedly be speaker at the 
session next winter, and will begin his la- 
bors in that position with the prestige that 
goes with having ‘‘made good’? during the 
year just closed, 
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House of Representatives 1909 


Joseph Abbott. 

Among those who made a gallant fight to 
give the youth of Massachusetts a college 
education at cost was Joseph Abbott of 
Ward 25, who, as a member of the commit- 
tee on education in the house of 1909, 
worked hard for the Barbour bill to incor- 
porate the Massachusetts college. 

He also took a prominent part in consoli- 
dating the state board of education with the 
commission on industrial education, one of 
the most important actions, from the stand- 
point of technical education, that has been 
taken by any legislature. 

It was Mr. Abbott’s second term as a legis- 
lator, he having served in 1908, when he 


served on the committee on federal relations, 
a position he held at the last session, in 
addition to his place on education. He also 
worked and voted for the charter submitted 
by the committee on metropolitan affairs. 
Rep. Abbott was born in Hyannis on May 
22, 1874, was educated in the public schools 
and is a railway started by occupation. 


Arthur S. Adams. 
Rep. Arthur S. Adams of old Marblehead in 
completing his second year in the house may 
look back upon a session in which he scored 


a notable victory for his felow townsmen, 
the large majority of whom are interested 
in the lobster. Probably a more vicious bill 
to the fishermen never came from the com- 
mittee on fisheries and game than this 
which proposed to make it law that the hav- 
ing of any portion of a shocked lobster, 
cooked or uncooked, in one’s possession 
should be prima facie evidence of mutila- 
tion under the law and should render the 
possessor liable to a penalty of $5 for each 
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lobster and which made it a penal offence 
for a person to deliver any part of a lob- 
ster except in the shell under fine of $50. 
Mr. Adams went after that bill with all 
the force that is in him and he had the sat- 
isfaction of having it killed by such a vig- 
orous vote that none of its advocates dared 
to attempt to resuscitate it. He proved a 
very valuable representative for Marblehead 
and indeed for all of the towns by his work 
upon bills affecting her interests. He was 
watchful of the town’s interest in the bill 
by which a portion of the estate of Hannah 
Graves of Marblehead, which had been taken 
by the town for the Seaside park was recon- 
veyed, to see that it “was properly safe- 
guarded. Mr. Adams’ committees this year 
were towns and parishes and religious so- 
cieties. Of the latter he was clerk. The 
committee on towns had 25 or 30 matters. 
He was interested in the matter of single 
fire engineers for towns and his committee 
reported against the bill. He was also 
interested in the bill for the relief of small 
towns from the burden of maintaining state 
highways. Rep. Adams is born to the rock 
bound soil of Marblehead. He is in his 4ist 
year; was educated in Marblehead schools 
and at commercial college and is freight 
cashier of the Boston & Maine railroad. He 
is a Mason, Red Man, Odd Fellow and mem- 
ber of the republican club and resides in 
Marblehead. 


Scott Adams. 

Agawam happens to be in one of those 

representative districts where the voters 
are firm believers in rotation in office, but, 
as occasionally happens, good men some 
times get into the legislature, even from 
those districts. 
*Such was the of Scott Adams, 


cage whos 


eo > 


represented the 2d UHampden district in 
the legislature of 1909. From the first day 
of the session ‘he proved himself one of the 
able members. He took an active part 
in all legislation, and during the committee 
season was one of the most attentive men, 
devoting himself to the work of other bodies 
when his own committees on street railways 
and constitutional amendments had finished 
their labors. 

It was due to him that the most gigantic 
stock watering proposition of recent years 
was discovered and killed. ‘The measure 
looked just and simple when it was reported. 
It merely provided that street railway com- 
panies might increase their capital stock for 
“any lawful purpose.” The senate had 
passed it to be engrossed and it had 
gone through two readings in the house. Rep. 
Adams then discovered the negro gentleman 
encamped behind the mass of verbiage in 
which the bill was couched. He showed that 
incompetent management which allowed the 
rolling stock or equipment of any road to de- 
teriorate would be a ‘‘lawful purpose.’’ Need 
of cash to pay off the help would also be a 
‘Jawful purpose.’? So would almost anything 
else that a street railway company might 


matter clear to the members. 


in one of the 
session, made the 
When it 
came to a vote the entire house except 
one lone member, the chairman of the com- 
mittee on street railways, voted with the 


Adams, 
of the 


require. Rep. 
best speeches 


Agawam man, an almost unprecedented 
event. 
He thad charge of the voting ma- 


chine amendment to the constitution and put 
it through the house without much help. To . 
him is due a large measure of the credit for - 
killing. the mechanics lien bill, which would 

have obliged every material man to record in . 
the registry of deeds a copy of the contract ’ 
under which he was furnishing material or ; 
labor. 

Mr, Adams also took an active part in the 
milk standard legislation. He appeared be- 
fore the committee on agriculture and in 
other ways helped the matter along through 
the house. He also did good work for the 
deer bill, which allows the farmers to protect 
their orchards against the inroads of these 
animals. 

He, in fact, proved himself one of the 
able legislators of the session, and it is the 
hope of most of the leaders that rotation may 
not prevail in the -24' Hampden this 
year, and that he may return to take his 
place among the active legislators on his ; 
second term. 

Mr. Adams was born in Agawam in 1874 
and graduated from Brown university in 1895. 
He is a lawyer with a growing practice in 
Springfield, has been a registrar of voters in 

gawam for four years, has served on the 
Voard of selectmen, been an assessor and. 
an overseer of the poor, serving as chairman 
of the latter board in 1906. He has been sec- 
retary-treasurer of the republican county 
committee since 1903 and is a member of the 
Winthrop, club of Springfield. 


Manuel Andrew. 

Political fortunes vary with such frequency 
over in-the East Cambridge section of the 
University city that there is hardly a year 
passes without some bitter contest in the 
primaries. A man may have served his 
district faithfully and effectively during his 
first year of service, and may seek re-elec- 
tion solely on this issue. But that in itself 
is not regarded by the voters as a sufficient 
reason for renominating that man. They 
helieve, evidently, that nothing should be 


given to any man in the way of political 


preferment unless he takes his chances in 
a free-for-all fight each year. That is prob- 
ably the reason why Rep. Manuel Andrew 
of the ist Midlesex district served in the 
house during the session of 1907, was defeat- 
ed for renomination that fall, and last year 
won out again in the contest for the demo- 
cratic nomination. The district is so strong- 
ly. democratic that a nomination means 
election, and Andrew took his medicine 
quietly in 1907 and came up smiling last 
year. Andrew is a young man. He was 
born in East Cambridge, February 10, 1876, 
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‘was educated in the public schools and is a 


barber. Before coming to the legislature he 
had been in the Cambridge board of alder- 
men for two years, and had served an equal 
length of time as assistant assessor. In 
the house of 1907 he was given a place on 
the important committee on metropolitan 
affairs. He was a quiet member, said little 
or nothing on the floor of the house, but did 
his work: unobtrusively among the individ- 
ual members. He was a good democrat, 
voted with his party on labor and other 
matters, and was considered to be in line 
for a renomination without any great 
trouble. But the tide was against him, and 
he stayed at home last year. This year he 
won out quite handily, and has made good 
as a member of the committee on public 
charitable institutions. He has. performed 
his work this year in the same quiet man- 
ner which characterized his service two 
years ago, and could go back to his constitu- 
ents this fall with a record of two good 
years behind him, which ought to be suffi- 
cient to return him victorious for the ses- 
sion of 1910, except that Mayor Brooks has 
recently honored him with the position of 
sealer of weights and measures of Cam- 
bridge. 


William M. Armstrong, 


There were a number of first-year men in 
the house of 1909 who demonstrated their 
right to a place among the safe guides in 
Massachusetts legislation, but none of them 


displayed greater capability nor a more laud- 
able desire to do his work thoroughly than 
William M. Armstrong of Somerville, the rep- 
resentative from the 25th Middlesex district. 

On all matters connected with the welfare 
of Massachusetts Rep. Armstrong displayed 
great interest, and when the Boston charter 
act was before the legislature was of great 
assistance to the committee on metropoli- 
tan affairs in the work of showing lukewarm 
members the path which led to good govern- 
ment in Boston and consequently in the met- 
ropolitan district. He was also an active 
spirit in the days when the holding company 
bill, Gov. Draper’s solution of the railway 
tangle, was before the legislature. 

It was as a member of the committee on 
education, however, that he displayed his 
qualifications as a good legislator. Speaker 
Walker selected him for a post on the com- 
mittee for various reasons, chief among them 
being that he knew in advance that the com- 
mittee was destined to be one of the most im- 
portant of the session. Its activity began 
immediately after inauguration day, when 
Gov. Draper recommended in his annual mes- 
sage the consolidation of the state board of 
education and the commission on industrial 
education. It was a matter on which educa- 
tors, professional men and business men all 
disagreed. The feasibility of the plan was 
admitted by the business men, denied by the 
educators and looked at askant by others. 
That something was necessary in the inter- 
est of industrial education was claimed by 
those who had studied the subject from an 
impartial viewpoint. Mr. Armstrong was 
partly responsible for the solution finally ar- 
lived at by which a new board of education 
made up from the members of the two old 
boards was created. He also took an active 


part in the hearings on the incorporation of 
the Massachusetts college, by which it was 
designed to give a college education at a cost 
of $38 a year. ; 

In all matters affecting the metropolitan 
district Mr. Armstrong was particularly in- 
terested, and all measures affecting Somer- 
ville he espoused with a warmth and energy 
that was worth considerable to his home 
city. 

Rep. Armstrong was born in Mechanics 
Falls, Me., on Aug. 17, 1850, and was edu- 
cated in the public schools there. He is in 
the cooperage business and has been in- 
terested in political and religious matters of 
Somerville for years. He is a member of the 
first board of the First Methodist church 
there and is a director and a former presi- 
dent of the Somerville Y. M. C. A. In addi- 
tion he has served as president of the board 
of trade, has served three years in the board 
of aldermen and is a member of the Republi- 
can Club of Massachusetts. He is a Mason, 
a Royal Arcanumite, a member of the A. O. 
U. W., and an associate member of Kinsley 
Post; Ge AR: 


Wallace W. Arnold. 


While it is Whitman’s turn this year to 
name the democratic candidate for repre- 
sentative in the 5th Plymouth district Rep. 
Wallace W. Arnold of Abington has so well 
demonstrated his great vote getting ability 
on two occasions that he can undoubtedly 
have the nomination again if he will take 
it. In the election of 1907 Rep. Arnold put 
Dr. Wheatley’s old district, which had al- 
ways been strongly republican, into the 
democratic column and the district seems 
destined to stay there as long as Mr. Arnold 
continues to run. Last year the district en- 
dorsed Rep. Arnold’s first year record in the 
house by re-electing him by a majority of 213 
votes. This is all the more remarkable a 
testimonial to his character and populari- 
ty when the figures of the other democratic 
candidates on the ticket are taken into con- 
sideration. In Abington Mr. Arnold received 
687 votes as against 378 for Sen. Vahey, the 
democratic gubernatorial candidate, and 304 
for Bryan. In Whitman Mr. Arnold was giv- 
en 509 votes, Vahey 432 and Bryan 322. Of 
course the difference in favor of Mr. Arnold 
is accounted for largely by the republican 


Support he receives and his record in the 
house justifies any republican in supporting 
him, for he never allows partisanship to in- 
terfere with his votes on the various meas- 
ures which come before the house, During 
the recent session Rep. Arnold not only re- 
tained his old place on the important com- 
mittee on mercantile affairs but in addition 
was given a place on election laws by Speak- 
er Walker.Two such important committees 
for a member of the minority party is un- 
usual and there are not many republicans 
so honored. In addition he had a place on the 
committee on elections. As in his first year 
in the house Rep. Arnold was one of the 
most valued members of the committee on 
mercantile affairs, his business experience 
especially fitting him for the work of this 
committee. On the committee on election 
laws Mr. Arnold pursued a_ conservative 
course. While recognizing the value of di- 
rect nominations in congested districts he 


was against all bills which would extend 
them to all representative and senatorial 
districts on the ground that such an exten- 
sion of the principle would shut out the 
smaller towns almost completely from rep- 
resentation. 

Rep. Arnold was born in the village of 
North Abington and has lived there all his 
life. A member of the firm of M. N. Arnold 
& Co., shoe manufacturers, he is a large 
employer of labor and his votes on the vari- 
ous labor bills in the house would indicate 
that he is eminently fair in dealing with 
his employees. He is a member of the 
Quincy Yacht club and the Cape Cat club. 


Charles W. Atkins. 

The Everett city council has for years 
been regarded as a most efficient training 
school for those who intend to seek higher 
places in the political life of the state, and 
on of its graduates who made good at the 
1909 session of the legislature was Charles 
W. Atkins, who, as the representative from 
the 24th Middlesex district, performed his 
work faithfully and well. 

Mr. Atkins was assigned to the commit- 
tee on taxation, one of the important as- 
signments within the gift of the speaker, 
and took an active part in framing the re- 
codification of the taxation laws, and in re- 
porting the constitutional amendment which 
sought to permit the legislature to classify 
property for purposes of taxation. 

On the Boston charter he was of material 
assistance to the committee on metropolitan 


affairs in securing the passage of the meas- 
ure as reported. 

He took an active interest in all legisla- 
tion, was -in his seat every day and missed 
but few roll calls, those being when busy 
with matters that were being considered by 
his committee, a task that was of more 
moment in the work of the legislature than 
the mere recording of a vote for or against 
any matter except the most important. 

Mr. Atkins-was born in Canaan, Me., on 
June 22, 1854, attended the public schools 
there, and is in the real estate and building 
business in Everett. He served in the com- 
mon council of that city in 1904 and 1905 and 
in the board of aldermen in 1906 and 1907. 
He is a member of the B. P. O. EB. 

William B. Avery. 

A first year man with an intense love for 
the farmer, a vivid conception of the agricul- 
turist’s importance and a determination to 
better the conditions under which he labors 
was William B. Avery of Charlemont, who 
represented the 1st Franklin district. 

Rep. Avery has been for some years a 
member of the state board of agriculture 
and is himself one of the prosperous farm- 
ers of his own section. He understood 
their needs as well as their desires and 
when he was assigned to the committee on 
agriculture by Speaker Walker he was at 
once in a position where he could accom- 
plish much good. 

There were many men in last year’s legis- 
lature who were in a position to do much 
good, but Rep. Avery differed from some in 
that he at once proceeded to do it. The 
committee on agriculture was one of the 
mest important assignments of the session. 


, 
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Before it came the milk standard bills and 
various other matters that vitally concern- 
ed every man having to do with farm life. 

Rep. Avery at once took hold, and 
while he attended every session of the 
legislature and worked hard to find a so- 
lution of the troubles resulting from the 
milk standard he also had time for other 
matters. 

Among them was the measure giving the 
farmer the right to shoot deer with a shot 
gun when the animals are found browsing 
on his trees or other crops. Principally 
through his efforts this measure at length 
became a law and the farmer has now been 
given one of the most effective weapons he 
could possess in preserving his orchards. 

On the floor of the house the Charlemont 
member had considerable influence, and while 
he was an orator, he, on the other hand, 
made no claims to being one. He did, how- 
ever, possess a convincing manner and his 
arguments as a result were more potent 
than those of most orators, few of whom do 


much but afford a pleasant afternoon for 
their colleagues. 

Rep. Avery was born in Charlemont on 
July 11, 1856, and attended the public 
schools there. He has all his life been a 
farmer and has served on the board of se- 
lectmen. He is a member of the Grange 
and is a former president of the Deerfield 
Valley Agricultural society. He will un- 
doubtedly seek re-election and there should 
be no question of his return, of such high 
value as a legislator has be proved in his 
first term. 


Erson B. Barlow. 


Being a practical insurance man himself, 
Rep. Erson B. Barlow of Lowell, serving 
his first year in the house from the 17th. 
Middlesex district, was an important fac- 
tor in the deliberations of the important com- 
mittee on insurance where he was placed by 
Speaker Walker. By a bill which he in- 
troduced and which must eventually become 
law, although the senate killed it this year 
after it had passed the house. Rep. Barlow 
achieved considerable fame and also won for 
himself the enmity of the big industrial life 
insurance companies and their paid repre- 
sentatives at the state house. The bill was 
simple enough in title but of far reaching 
importance to the poor who buy small in- 
surance policies and to the companies which 
write them. It was entitled ‘‘an act to pro- 
vide that foreign insurance companies trans- 
acting business in the commonwealth shall 
be subject to all laws now or hereafter in 
ferce relative to insurance compauies, ‘The 
real scope of the bill cannot be appreciated 
unless one is familiar with the laws relating 
to life insurance companies. The Massachu- 
setts laws apply only to domestic compan- 
fes and the big New York companies are 
free to do as they please. On the mat- 
ter of cash surrender value on industrial 
policies the law compels the domestic com- 
panies to furnish a cash value on such pol- 
icies after three years, while no time limit 
is placed on foreign companies and the 
Prudential does not give a cash surrender 
value until the policy is ten years old, 
while the Metropolitan requires from seven 
to ten years. The injustice of this is seen 
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when one stops to reflect that a poor per- 


son who has paid in for several years and 
then is compelled to allow his or her pol- 


icy to lapse, loses everything—that is if he 


or she is insured in a foreign company. 
Under the Barlow bill all companies would 
be compelled to give a cash surrender value 
after three years. Under a recent law do- 


mestic companies are required to pay the 


cash value within 60 days after the demand 
for it and if a policy is lapsed they must 
send a letter to the last address from which 
the collector received the premium, stating 
that the policy is lapsed and notifying the 
holder of the amount of cash value to which 
he or she is entitled. The Barlow. bill 
would compel the same course on the part 
of foreign companies. 

Rep. Barlow also championed the bill of 
Ex-Mayor Fitzgerald of Boston to provide 
10 days of grace on monthly payment acci- 
dent policies and 30 days of grace on yearly 
payment policies. He got the bill reported 
but in the house it was ruled out as be- 
yond the scope of the petition. He was a 
dissenter from the adverse report of his com- 
mittee on the Carleton bill which provided 
that fire insurance companies in case of to- 
tal loss should pay the full value of the pol- 
icy and fought for the substitution of the 
bill on the floor of the house. He success- 
fully opposed the bill which would exempt 
bond companies from the law which allows 
two years in which to bring action against 
fidelity insurance companies. He also op- 
posed the bill to include about 80 new of- 
fences within the jurisdiction of the lower 
court as a hardship on the poor who under 
it would have to stand two trials. The 
bill was finally amended to include only 
five new offences. In debate Rep. Barlow 
possesses an earnest, quiet but at the same 
time forceful style that always wins him 
the closest attention of the house. It can 
be said with truth that he is really an ac- 
quisition to the Massachusetts legislature. 
Being only 25 years old Rep. Barlow has a 
bright political future ahead of him. He is 
a native of Helena, N. Y., and received an 
academy and commercial college education. 
He is a member of the Lowell Y. M. C. A., 
the Lincoln club and the Metropolitan club. 


Frank E. Barnard. 

Rep. Frank E. Barnard of Winchester, who 
represents the 27th Middlesex district in the 
house, attracted more attention than usually 
falls to the lot of the ‘‘first year’? man, 
simply because Speaker Walker assigned 
him to a fruitful field. Opportunity came a’ 
knocking at the door, Mr. Barnard was “at 
home’, and he has the right kind of stuff 
in him. The Barnard assignment was to 
the committee on legal affairs; the oppor- 


tunity was an act “to further regulate the - 


business of small loans.’’ The “loan sharks!” 

A majority of the committee on legal af- 
fairs recommended in the house that the 
petitioner be given “leave to withdraw.” A 
minority reported that the bill “fought to 
pass.’”’ Barnard of Winchester, new man— 
unknown man, at that time, because he 
had now fairly buried himself in the work 
of the committee room—took his stand with 
the minority. How the minority finally won, 
until at the end of the battle there were 


only five or six votes in the house on the 
‘“‘sharks’’ side of the controversy, is ancient 
history. It is recounted here for one thing, 
to emphasize the fact that opportunity re- 
veals the man (it doesn’t make him) and 
for another thing to show that the people 
of Winchester, and Wards 3 and 6 of Med- 
ford, are not limited in their good judg- 
ment to the laying out of streets and parks 
and the building of beautiful and substantial 
homes, but actually carry it into their cau- 
cuses and the voting booth. Kep. Barnard 
also served on the committee on bills in 
third reading, a place that requires the hard- 
est and most painstaking work. 

Frank E. Barnard was born at Franklin, in 
Daniel Webster’s state, February 17, 1871. 
Like many of the best men of New Hamp- 
shire he was graduated in succession from 
Phillips academy at Exeter and Dartmouth 
college. Then, like the same, having mas- 
tered the law, he hung out his shingle in 
Boston. Folks who come to Boston from 
central and northern New Hampshire have 


to pass through Winchester. Everybody fal!s 
in love with Winchester at first sight. In 
Mr. Barnard’s case, it appears that the ad- 
miration was not altogether one-sided. Win- 
chester picked him out for the board of se- 
lectmen, 1907-’08, and then decided he was 
just the man to succeed Lewis Parkhurst 
in the house. 

Rep. Barnard is a legislator of the ‘‘quiet’’ 
type. He never splurges. He seldom, if 
ever, forgets that the republican party is 
the “Grand Old Party” of this Union. He 
is not a show horse, but a painstaking, con- 
fident, hard-working maker of laws. 


Frank L. Barnes. 

Rep. Frank L. Barnes, of Waltham, was 
appoirted to the committee on mercantile 
affairs and the committee on liquor law. As 
Rep. Barnes jokingly expressed it—he early 
became known as a wag—‘‘Having served on 
water supply in my first year I ought to be 
qualified to serve on liquor laws.’’ 

Appointed as a representative of the tem- 
perance element, he worked hard for tem- 
perance measures, and it was a sore dis- 
appointment to him and all the white rib- 
boners when-one of the most important bills 
of the year—that to prohibft the holding of 
both a bottler’s license and a bar license on 
the same premises—was thrown out of the 
house on a point of order, raised because 
of an error in punctuation. 

Rep. Barnes did his part toward making 
the work of the mercantile affairs commit- 
tee harmonious, and the judgment passed 
by the house on the reports of the commit- 
tees was certainly very complimentary. 

In common with all the members from the 
Metropolitan district the matters of the 
Boston city charter came with special ap- 
peal to his consideration, and he had the 
satisfaction of being with those who feel 
that a great advance has been made for 
the best interest of Boston. 

In matters of general legislation, as well 
as his particular committee work, Rep. 
Barnes showed himself a close student of 
affairs, and followed debate with keen at- 
tention. 

While holding himself in line in the best 
policies of the republican party he refused 
to be bound by iron-clad precedents or pre- 
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judices, and on more than one occasion he 


showed himself ready to cut loose from 
tradition in order to take up a position well 
in front, as a progressive. 

For instance, he became firmly convinced 
that the custom of ‘“pairing’’? has more ot 
evil than of good in it, and, despite the 
blandishments of. certain veterans who 
pleaded with him as to the convenience of 
the practice, he voted for the radical change 
in the rules by which the permission to 
pair was so hedged about with restrictions 


that during the larger part of the session 
there was little pairing and few abuses. 

That abuses had multiplied may be il- 
lustrated by the fact that it had become 
quite common in the preceding year for 
members to state, on days subsequent to 
roll-calls that they had been ‘paired’ with- 
out their consent. 

Rep. Barnes was unrecorded on only two 
roll-calls during the year—a splendid rec- 
ord, 


Charles H. Barrett. 

Gloucester has had a most popular repre- 
sentative with all his associates and there- 
fore a member of influence in Rep. Charles 
H. Barrett of the 21st Essex district. It 
takes a good man to come from that hot bed 
of Essex politics. It was Mr. Barrett who 
last year by his careful attention put 
through the bill to permit the use of Stage 
Fort park by organizations of the city un- 
der a plan to prevent too frequent use to 
the detriment of the citizens who flock to it. 


Last year he was on street railways; this 
year he has had the committee on public 
charitable institutions, on which he has be- 
come thoroughly conversant with all the 
beneficent institutions of the state including 
Penikese. It has been a most important 
committee because of the very large amount 
of new additions called for, ‘demanding 
especial attention, to see that the board of 


public charities got just what it needed 
without too large a drain on the public 
exchequer and in that way Rep. Barrett 
has had his share in keeping down the 
state tax. He was greatly interested in 
the bill to permit Gloucester to spend money 
annually for “‘Gloucester day,’ but not hav- 
ing the fortune to be upon cities he was 
unable to get closer to the bill and thus as- 
sist the committee. In all things pertain- 
ing to Gloucester or to Essex county, Rep. 
Barrett has been most zealously interested. 
He actively introduced the Annisquam riv- 
er improvement bill which was reported by 
the committee on harbors and public lands, 
and under it ways and means has reported 
an expenditure of $7500 to be made this 
year. He carried the Goose Cove bill to a 
successful conclusion, resulting in a $2500 
appropriation. Rep. Barrett has also been 
deeply interested in all the bills before 
fisheries and game affecting the fishermen 
of his district. He is a Gloucester boy, born 
on Cape Ann, and educated in the public 
schools of his city. He has just passed his 
41st milestone on: life’s journey. Mr. Bar- 
rett was well trained as a legislator in the 
Gloucester common council and in the board 
of aldermen of which he was president. He 
is affiliated with the Knights of Pythias, 
Red Men, Eagles, and is a member of the 
Business Men’s association, Master Mariner’s 
association and the Essex club. He is a 
candidate for re-election. 


John J. Barry. 

Forty-one matters were referred this year 
to the committee on education. The number 
of hearings on them approximated 100. This 
statement of facts is presented here by way 
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of indicating just what it meant to have 
been assigned to the committee on educa- 
tion and then to have been honored and 
burdened by one’s associates by selection as 
clerk of the committee. Honor and burden 
fell to the lot of Rep. John J. Barry, demo- 
erat, of the 8th Hampden district. The 
Sth Hampden, it may be explained pa- 
renthetically, consists of the city of Chico- 
pee. The hustling Hampden city has a 
representative all to itself. 

It was rather unusual for the committee 
on education to be so busy, but some un- 
usually “big’? things happened this year in 
the way of educational matters. There was, 
for instance, the petition for a charter for 


the ‘‘Massachusetts college’; and, again, 
Gov. Draper’s recommendation that the 
state board of education and the commis- 


sion on industrial education be consolidated. 

Mr. Barry is a college man, had been a 
newspaper reporter and for eight years had 
been a member of the school committee. 
Added to these qualifications there was a 
touch of the decidedly practical in the fact 
that he is clerk of the Chicopee water de- 
partment. Rep. Barry is entitled to one 
man’s full share of credit in the fact that 
his. committee acted promptly and courage- 
ously on the governor’s recommendation 
that the state educational boards should be 
brought together in a single body. 

As for the postponement—merely tem- 
porary, as many hope and believe—of the 
‘Massachusetts college’ idea, it is decided- 
ly no fault of Mr, Barry that Massachusetts 


is not about to see the beginning of that 
laudable enterprise. The ‘Massachusetts 
college’ will mean a four-year’ college 
course to the young people, the work-a-day 
young people, of Massachusetts, at a nominal 
cost. Rep. Barry worked for it, argued it, 
debated it, is ready to fight for it again. 


B. Fred Bates. 
East Boston never had a more energetic 
representative than Benjamin Fred Bates of 
the list Suffolk district. Personally known 


to nearly every one of the members of the 
house and popular with all, he has been 
able to succeed where others would ‘have 
failed. Rep. Bates’ hobby has been the de- 
velopment of the East Boston waterfront 
and he has preached it ceaselessly, both in 
the corridors to members and before the 
committee on harbors and public lands, Rep. 
Bates’ argument .has been that with 95 per- 
cent of the commerce of the port of Bos- 
ton congested at the Hoosac tunnel docks 
in Charlestown the growth of the port of 
Boston is at a standstill and will be until 
the commonwealth develops the water front 
of the Noddle Island section. East Boston, 


he has maintained and with! undoubted 
truth, is the key to the commercial and 
manufacturing prosperity of Boston. He 


piloted the committee on harbors and lands 
on a tour of the section and so convinced 
were they with the logic of his arguments 
that immediately they reported a bill ap- 
propriating $10,000 for dredging a channel 
at Harbor View and one of $7000 tor a 
channel at Orient Heights. Both bills were 
enacted but subsequently the senate re- 
called the Harbor View bill and substituted 
a resolve calling for an investigation and 
report by the harbor and land commission 
as to the cost of the work. Rep. Bates’ 
projects for the East Boston waterfront 
foot up, however, into the hundreds of thou- 
sands and the state is beginning to see the 
wisdom of constructing a system of docks 
on Noddle Island, for it has become appa- 
rent that little can be expected from pri- 
vate enterprise, and there seems to be no 
good reason why this country should not 
follow the example of Europe and _ build 
docks at the public expense. 

Rep. Bates made his maiden speech on 
the East Boston 80-cent gas Dill; he pre- 
sented the bill to allow the East Boston 
Land company to increase its capital $500,- 
000 for the development of its flats in East 
Boston and the bill for the incorporation of 
the East Boston Railroad company. Both 
bills were enacted into law. On the com- 
mittee on banks and banking he was an 
earnest advocate of the bill to curb’ the 
notorious Chattel Loan company and saw 
his efforts crowned with success. On the 
Boston charter bill he refused to bow to the 
mandate of the republican bosses and both 
spoke and voted against the bill, being one 
of three republicans recorded in opposition. 
Rep. Bates was born in Cambridge and 
graduated from the Boston Latin school. 
He started in business life in the First 
Ward National bank and later was employed 
in a Boston banking house. For several 
years he has been in the brokerage. business 
on his own account. In 1907 he was a 
candidate for the board of aldermen, be- 
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ing defeated by a narrow margin. He is a 
member of the Republican Club of Mass- 
achusetts and the Ward 1 republican club. 
Rep. Bates should be returned for a second 
term without difficulty. His record justi- 
fies it. 


Edwin A. Bayley. 

A new star dawned upon the house of 
representatives on June 14, 1909, in the per- 
son of Rep. Edwin A. Bayley of Lexington. 
From then until prorogation Bayley’s speech 
in favor of the governor’s railroad holding 
company bill was the principal topic.of con- 
versation in the corridor, coat room, reading 
room, and wherever representatives gath- 
ered. It was talked about just as much 
over on the senate side. It was one of the 
most masterly efforts ever heard on the 
floor of the house. More brilliant orations 
there have been in the house, for the Lex- 
ington man did not attempt to soar to ora- 
torical heights. But never was a sounder 
argument heard or one that covered the 
ground so fully. When he sat down, after 
being on the floor for over two hours, just 
as fresh as when he commenced, the oppo- 
nents of the bill were left without a leg to 
stand on. He knocked every prop from un- 
der the opposition. He had withstood the 
brilliant assaults of Reps. Washburn and 
White, and put those more experienced leg- 
islators to utter rout. He had been warned 
by older men not to yield the floor to those 


two to allow them to ask questions. He 
rejected the kindly meant advice. He wel- 
comed their questions and not only answer- 
ed them fully and to the discomfiture of the 
questioners, but demanded that they answer 
certain questions. Washburn, house chair- 
man of the committee on railroads, could 
not defend his minority bill from the as- 
saults of Bayley. He hedged and dodged, 
and when finally brought to bay, made the 
only replies to the questions he could hon- 
estly make. Those replies, forced by Bay- 
ley’s persistence, tore the Washburn bill to 
shreds. The house rang with praises of 
the Lexington legislator. The anti-merger- 
ites admitted when he got through that the 
battle was all over, and that they had made 
a tactical mistake in attacking him. The 
mild appearing first year man had proved 
to be a veritable lion when aroused. It 
was a surprise to all of his colleagues ex- 
cept a few on the committee on railroads. 
These said that they had expected as much 
of Bayley. They saw that there was a 
great deal in him from the manner in which 
he dug into things in the committee. Hi's 
questions showed to these men that he was 
one who would have to be taken into con- 
sideration in any matter in which he took 
issue. 

Rep. Bayley had in a day taken a place 
in the front rank of the house leaders. 
Next year, when the house will be without 
the three or four men who have borne the 
brunt of the battle for the republican ‘“‘reg- 
ulars’”’’ for the past few years, itt is safe to 
assume that much of the work of leadership 
will be thrust upon Bayley of Lexington. 
That he is equal to it no one doubts. 

While the Lexington man naturally took 
an absorbing interest in the settlement of 


the ‘‘merger’’ question, he found time to 
follow all important legislation and look 
after the interests of ‘his district. He got 
a matter in which his home town was vital- 
ly interested out of the way early in the 
session. This was the proposition of the 
session. This was the proposition of the 
state board of insanity to locate a hospital 
for mental patients within half a mile of 
the historic ‘“‘Battle Green’? in Lexington. 
Rep. Bayley, believing that this was an un- 
warranted intrusion, at once set to work to 
prevent it; he called public meetings of his 
fellow-citizens, and secured the appoint- 
ment of an efficient committee to co-operate 
with him. They protested to the state 
board, but receiving no satisfaction, they 
turned their guns upon the committee on 
public charitable institutions, to whom the 
matter had been referred. They brought 
400 Lexingtonians to the hearing at the 
state house, who showed the committee that 
the sentiment of the town and the patri- 
otic societies of the state was unalterably 
opposed to the project and as a result the 
matter died in the committee. So well 
pleased was the town with Rep. Bayley’s ef- 
forts that the unusual honor was paid him 
of giving him, in open town meeting, a 
unanimous vote of thanks. a 

Rep. Bayley is an attorney of ability, 
practising in Boston. He was born in Ja- 
maica Plain, Mass., but received his early 
education in Newbury, Vt., and St. Johns- 
bury (Vt.) academy. He graduated from 
Dartmouth college in 1885, and after several 
years spent in teaching and business, he 
studied law at Boston Universilty law school, 
graduating in 1891. 

He has resided in Lexington since 1892, 
where he has taken an active part in what 
he believed to be for the best interests of 
the town. He has served aS a member of 
the school committee, as counsel for the 
town, moderator of town meetings, and for 
eight years has been a member of the 4th 
congressional district republican committee. 
He is a member of the Middlesex Bar asso- 
ciation, the Boston City club, the Old Belfry 
club of Lexington and an associate member 
of Geo. G. Meade Post 119, G. A. R. 


William A. L. Bazeley. 

Rotation in office is carried to the limit 
in the rural districts, and while it often 
works well sometimes it deprives a district 
of a valuable public servant. Unless this 
rule is suspended in the 8th Worcester 


_ 


district this year it will prevent Rep. Wil- 
liam A. L. Bazeley of Uxbridge from _ re- 
turning for his second term. The fact that 
he is the first representative from his district 
to be honored with a place on the commit- 
tee on ways and means ought to count for 
something, but Bazeley hasn’t contented him- 
self with being a mere lay figure. 

The work of this committee is a steady 
grind but it didn’t scare Bazeley and he 
started out to familiarize himself with every 
measure coming before his committee and did 
good service which in a city district would 
be recognized by a re-election with a good 
rousing majority. Departmental matters 
touching on appropriations received especial 
attention from the member from Uxbridge, 


It was largely due to the work of his com- 
mittee that. the state tax is $1,000,000 less 
this year than last. He was always found 
voting right on questions concerning the 
agricultural communities. 

Rep. Bazeley was born in England in 1872 
but was educated in the public schools of 
New Hampshire. He engaged himself in the 
real estate business. He is treasurer of the 
New England Conservatory of Music, a trus- 
tee of the Uxbridge public library, trustee 
of the Thayer school funds, president of the 
Blackstone Valley Agricultural society, a 
member of the republican committee of his 
town and was for ten years in the Massachu- 
setts volunteer militia. 


James W. Bean. 


James W. Bean of Cambridge, a republi- 
can representing the 2d Middlesex di's- 
trict, is serving his first year as a member 
of the house. He was, however, contrary to 
custom, appointed to the important commit- 
tee on ways and means, and as a member 
of this committee he performed good ser- 
vice. This important committee has the 
handling of all the state appropriations and 
is commonly referred to as ‘‘the watchdog 
of the treasury.’”’ As an evidence of the 
appropriateness of this title, it might be 
well to recall the fact that the ways and 
means committee of 1909 reduced the state 
tax $1,000,000. This is considered quite an 
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accomplishment in view of the fact that 
bills and resolves were introduced calling for 
_appropriations more than treble that amount. 

Mr. Bean took an especial interest in the 
bill consolidating the state board of educa- 
tion with the commission on industrial edu- 
cation. It is a matter of almost general 
knowledge that these two boards were war- 
ring factions and progress has been retard- 
ed to no small extent. As would be natur- 
ally supposed, there was considerable oppo- 
sition to the passage of the bill by the par- 
ties most interested, but despite their ob- 
jection and due to the efforts of Mr. Bean 
and his associates, the bill passed success- 
fully the various branches and was signed by 
the governor. As a member of the commit- 
tee, Mr. Bean had charge of many import- 
ant measures involving large state appro- 
priations, all of which he handled in good 
shape. 

Mr. Bean is the editor and publisher of 
the Cambridge Chronicle and he is also a cor- 
respondent of the Boston Globe. He served 
two years as a member of the common coun- 
cil and he is affiliated with the Citizen’s 
Trade association, the Masons and the Elks. 
He has been very active in looking after the 
interests of his constituents and took a prom- 
inent part in the hearings before the state 
board of railroad commissioners on the lo- 
cation of the subway stations in his city. 
He is a consistent republican. 


Elias B. Bishop. 

Rep. Elias B. Bishop of Newton was se- 
lected by Speaker Walker to be the chair- 
man of the judiciary committee, this posi- 
tion carrying with it the titular leadership 
of the house. In the case of Mr. Bishop his 
personality was such that he was looked up 
to as possessed of something more than the 
nominal title, 
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While he could always be depended on 
as the speaker’s right hand man, and as 
closely in touch with the executive depart- 
ment, he never sought to dragoon mem- 
bers into subserviency to his leadership by 
cracking the party whip. Rather did he en- 
deavor to convince men’s minds by logical 
arguments, and calm, unimpassioned appeal 
to reason. Therefore he was highly es- 
teemed even by the most rabid partisans, and 
it was early said that the speaker had made 
a wise choice. 

Whether Kep. Bishop inherited his judi- 
cial temperament from his father, who is 
a member of the superior bench, or wheth- 
er it is the development of cool self-restraint, 
it is a valued possession which always had 
its effect in debate. His speeches were rare- 
ly lengthy, but always well prepared. He 
did not regard it as necessary for him to 
speak often, 
chairmen, and those to whose care particu- 
lar bills had been assigned, should be given 
full responsibility for them, but on import- 
ant measures his help was always eagerly 


' sought and freely accorded. 


The judiciary committee had a number of 
important measures referred to them, some 
of which they considered jointly with the 
committee on labor. The Hisgen bill fell to 
the lot of Rep. Bishop to labor mightily 
against, and he took much pleasure in be- 
ing able to bring about a reduction in the 

.size of the majority in the house for the 
bill. This is a hardy perennial which always 
‘appeals to those who listen to the ‘‘anti-mon- 


opoly” cry. But Rep. Bishop did convince 
some of the thinking members of the lower 
branch that the bill would really hurt the 
small dealer. 

Chairman Bishop was one of three who 
held out against the eight hour bill. Of 
course he rejoiced in the governor’s veto, 
and did his part in seeing to it that the 
veto was sustained. He regarded the bill 
as unconstitutional, and an _ interference 
with the private rights. A bill which was 
of more real advantage to labor than any 
of the measures pressed by the trade unions 
was that which swept away the ancient 
doctrine of. the asSumption of risk by the 
employe. Rep. Bishop heartily supported 
and pressed to ultimate enactment this bill 
which eliminates from the law the provi- 
sion under which so many employers have 
escaped a levy for damages in case of ac- 
cident—the provision regarding a defect in 
machinery. Under the new act no em- 
ployer can be released from liability pro- 
vided the defect was one that had been re- 
ported to him or an agent of his. 

The one bill that failed, in which Rep. 
Bishop was most interested, and which un- 
doubtedly will become law sooner or later, 
since it has the support of so many emi- 
nent legal authorities, would extend to judg- 
es the power to charge juries in regard to 
expert opinion. So much ‘“expert’’ opinion 
has been offered (at a price) ever increas- 
ingly, of late years, that bench and bar and 
juries have all been nauseated. 

Rep. Bishop would be assured of a unani- 
mous renomination, but he is another ex- 
ample of the all too frequently observed fact 
that able men cannot afford, at the meagre 
salary allowed, to serve the state. Rep. 
Bishop retires full of honor. It is said that 


believing that the committee - 


- Blanchard holds a prominent place. 


he is so democratic that he has no ambi- 
tion for the senate, but if he ever entered 
politics again he would prefer the same 
office which he has filled so well. 

Rep. Bishop was born in Newton, Aug. 2, 
1869. He graduated from Phillips (Andover) 
academy and from Harvard college 
(1894) and from Harvard law _ school 
(1897), since which date he has _ built 
up a valuable practice. He served on 
the Newton republican city committee 
six years, Newton board of aldermen 
three years and is a member of the Massa- 
chusetts club and of various college and so- 
cial organizations. 


Albert C. Blaisdell. 
There are very few offices within the gift 
of the people of the town of Tewksbury 
which have not, at one time or another, been 


presented to Albert C. Blaisdell, who now 
represents the 19th Middlesex district in the 
lower branch. Years ago he was first se- 
lected for town moderator and so ably did 
he preside that he has since served on the 
school committee, as auditor for three years, 
a selectman for seven years, assessor for 
eight years, overseer of the poor for seven 
years, board of health for eight years and 
library trustee for twelve years, being chair- 
man of all of these boards. 

As an educator Mr. Blaisdell was well 
know before he came to the legislature and 
he has since showed a keen interest in all 
measurs affecting the educational interests of 
the state. On these bills, as well as those 
affecting the penal institutions he has been 
generally recognized by his fellow members 
as an authority. Mr. Blaisdell is a quiet 
and effective worker, seldom addressing the 
house, but accomplishing much through 


‘his popularity with his fellows. 


While Mr. Blaisdell is in private life the 
principal of a school, he has also made a 
great success of real estate transactions. It 
was he who secured the greater part of the 
property now comprised in the Ames estate 
in Lowell and he was also active in the old 
fight to set off a part of the town of Tewks- 
bury as a part of Lowell. On this latter 
measure it was the compromise suggested 
by him which settled the contest satisfac- 
torily to all parties. He is a member of 
the Masons, Grange, and I. O. O. F., and 
past division commander of the Sons of 
Veterans, 


Charles V. Blanchard. 

Somerville has always had the distinction 
of having men of strong personality and 
ability in her membership in the legislature, 
and in the long line of such men Rep. 
Not as 
an orator, as in the case of some of her 
other distinguished citizens, has Mr. Blanch- 
ard gained this distinction, but few, if any, 
of the men from his city have surpassed him 
in that ability to do things, and to success- 
fully direct important legislation. It is nat- 
ural, therefore, that his should be the name 
most often heard as the one to succeed 
Sen. Stevens, who has been promoted to the 
position of state treasurer. 

Mr. Blanchard has had four years in the 
lower branch. Quietly and persistently he 
has grown from one year to another, until 
he will easily rank at the present time as 


one of the dozen leaders in the lower house. 
In the four years he has served upon the 
most important committees in the house, 
for two years he was a member of the com- 
mittee on rules, for three and in the recess 
work of another committee, he had an im- 
portant part in the taxation legislation of 
the state. During the past year as chair- 
man of the committee on public charitable 
institutions, he has made a rare record, and 
no better measure of his efficiency on that 
committee could be made than to state that 
not a single report of the committee failed 
of passage during the year, or was nega- 
tived by the committee of ways and means. 
One of its most delicate tasks related to 
the passage of a bill for the new hospital 
for the observation of mental diseases. 
Economy was the watchword from the gov- 
ernor down, yet in this particular measure 
the governor and council and the state board 
of insanity were intensely interested. To 
Chairman Blanchard was given the impor- 
tant task of carrying the bill through the 
house in the face of local opposition to a 
site, and in the face of a persistent ‘‘log- 
rolling” for other projects less worthy and 
less important. His success in this under- 
taking was similar to that which he has 
achieved throughout his career, and no more 
important legislation stands to his credit 
than this particular work which opens up a 
new era for the world in dealing with the 
problems of insanity and mental weakness. 

That he has courage is evidenced by an- 
other illustration of his work during the past 
session, in which he carried through the 


legislature the only bill that was enacted 
into law making it possible for an exception 
to the rigid laws controlling Sunday labor. 
Though he stands with the very best ele- 
ment in his leyalty to the sacred Sabbath, 
Mr. Blanchard has seen in his experience as 
a business man that great hardship has been 
worked by the law that allows no labor on 
the Sabbath, and his bill simply makes such 
exceptions as may be judged necessary by 
the highest police authority in the different 
cities and towns, thus preserving in the very 
best possible manner the integrity of New 
England’s Sabbath, while allowing all neces- 
sary work to be done under proper safe- 
guards. To him as a legislator credit is due 
also in no small degree for the law enacted 
during the last session establishing pensions 
for veteran employees of the Boston & 
Maine Railroad, and the law of the year be- 
fore, through which there was brought about 
so much increased revenue for the. state 
through the changes in taxation methods. 

Rep. Blanchard speaks seldom, but most 
effectively when he does speak. His judg- 
ment is formed with care and deliberation, 
and to it his fellow-members have learned 
to yield to a remarkable extent. Of a genial 
make-up, he probably has as many friends 
as any member of the legislature, and to 
that fact is undoubtedly due much of his 
rare success as a promoter of worthy legis- 
lation. 

Rep. Blanchard was born in Cambridge in 
1866, and received his education in the pub- 
lic schools and at Bryant & Stratton’s com- 
mercial college. He holds a responsible posi- 
tion as financial manager of one of the large 
businesses of Boston, and in his home city 
is prominent in the board of trade, and in 
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the republican city committee. lie is 2 
Mason, Odd Fellow and a member o! the 
Royal Arcanum, and stands to-day, through 
his experience and success, as one of that 
high type of legislators from whom Massa- 
chusetts has secured so much effective legis- 
lation in the past, with a promise of still 
larger usefulness in higher fields of duty in 
the years to come. 


George F. Bolger. 


The 3d Berkshire district was  repre- 
sented in the last session by one of the ac- 
tive new men, George F. Bolger of Adams. 
Like most of the new’men, Mr. Bolger soon 
learned the fact, surprising to some of the 
others, that there were a few things to 
master before one became an adept at the 
game of legislation, and the manner in 


which he went at the task of acquiring the 
knowledge stamped him one of the valua- 
ble men of the legislature should he decide 
to return for another term. 

He was given a place on the committee on 
prisons, which had a number of very import- 
ant matters to consider, chief among them 
being the Nason bill to prohibit the manufac- 
ture of goods in prisons to be sold in com- 

etition with those made by free labor. Mr. 

olger, as one of the members from a shoe 
district, the industry most affected by pres- 
ent conditions, did all he could in the inter- 
est of New England industries. 

Mr. Bolger was particularly interested in 
the matters affecting Berkshire county, and 
it was partly due to his good judgment that 
the trolley situation was left in such shape 
that it now gives promise of being settled 
satisfactorialy at the session of 1910. 

It was his first experience as an office- 
holder, but at the last town election he was 
chosen selectman for a three-year term. He 
was born in Fall River on May 24, 1872, and 
was educated in the public schools of that 
city. He is in the insurance business in 
Adams, is a member of the Sons of Veterans, 
the Knights of Columbus and the American 
Order of Foresters. 


Josiah S. Bonney. 


Republican Wakefield again had a repub- 
lican representative this year, the reserve 
republican vote which came out in the presi- 
edntial election causing ‘‘Charlie’’ Dean to 
fall by the wayside. Josiah S. Bonney suc- 
ceeded Rep. Dean and Mr. Bonney impressed 
all as being a careful, conservative legisla- 
tor—one who could be depended upon not to 
act on any matter until he had given i't his 
careful study and best thought. Mr. Bon- 
ney of course, being a new man, could not 
expect to receive the select committee as- 
signments always given Rep. Dean, but he 
drew public health and state house and the 
more than 70 matters before the former com- 
mittee were enough to keep any man busy. 
Mr. Bonney was the only pharmacist on the 
committee on public health, and there were 
two doctors. The two doctors and the drug- 
gist, it may be readily understood, had their 
hands full in seeing that no hasty and un- 
wise legislation affecting the public health 
was enacted. That they succeeded so well 


is an attestation of their wisdom and diplo- 
macy. This committee always has a number 
of the most radical measures before it, for 
it seems that there are more cranks on the 
subject of health than on anything else. 
None of the freak bills escaped with a re- 
port from the committee, however. Neither 
did the governor’s recommendation for a 
cansolidation of the boards of medicine, 
pharmacy, dentistry and veterinary medicine. 
The governor’s opinion that these boards 
should be consolidated was that of a layman. 
Mr. Bonney and his medical friends on the 
board knew that one board could never han- 
dle all four professions satisfactorily. The 
rest of the committee took their advice and 
so did the legislature in rejecting the propo- 
sition. 

The principal function of the committee 
on public health is to report against bills, 
but the committee did report two good meas- 
ures, one of which, the homestead commis- 
sion bill, was signed by the governor, and 
the other, the bill relating to the establish- 
ment of consumptives’ hospitals by cities 
and towns, was referred to the next general 
court. Tire homestead commission is to re- 
port pians for aiding worthy poor persons in 
removing their homes from the congested 
districts to the country, while the consump- 
tives’ hospital bill provided that cities and 
towns of over 5000 population might estab- 
lish such hospitals and that the state should 
pay them $5 a week for each patient cared 
for. ; 

One bill which Mr. Bonney was person- 
ally interested in defeating was that de- 
signed to relieve conditions existing around 


Lake Quannapowitt in Wakefield at high 
water in the winter and spring. The lake 
at such time overflows many acres of Kead- 
ing and Wakefield. The bill provided for a 
relief of such conditions by the state board 
of health at the expense of Wakefield and 
Reading, in such proportion as the board 
might determine. Mr. Bonney secured an 
adverse report from his committee, but the 
house substituted the bill, feeling that as the 
expense was to be only $4000 the work 
should be done. 

Mr. Bonney ranks high in the pharmaceuti- 
cal profession. He has been a trustee of the 
Massachusetts College of Pharmacy for 
eight years and is a leading member of the 
Massachusetts Pharmaceutical association, 
being chairman of the committee on queries 
and papers at the convention of last year. 
He was treasurer of the Wakefield school 
committee in 1905-’06-’07, secretary of the 
health board in 1896-’97, and has been milk 
inspector of the town for ten years. 


Clarence P. Bolles. 


Rep. Clarence P. Bolles of Wilbraham was 
elected to the house late in February to fill 
the vacancy in the 2d Hampden district 
caused by the death of Rep.-Elect Edwin W. 
Wall who died on the day the house of 1909 
convened. Mr. Bolles qualified on March 8 
and was appointed by Speaker Walker to 
the committee on parishes and religious so- 
cieties. He is 48 years old, a native of Ver- 
non, Conn., and has served his town for sev< 


— 


eral years as assessor and school commit- 
teeman and his party as a member of the 
republican town committee. Mr. Bolles 


proved the kind of a representative the house 
They were never trou- 


leaders like to have, 


bled about his attitude on matters of legis- 
lation. He consistently followed the organ- 
ization program. 


J. A. Wilfrid Bouvier. 


One of the Fall River men who had plen- 
ty to do during the session of 1909 was J. A. 
Wilfrid Bouvier, one of the new legislators 
from Bristol county. 

It was a very active year for both the com- 
mittees upon which he was placed by Speak- 
er Walker, election laws and public charita- 
ble institutions. The fight for direct nomi- 
nations began before the former committee 
early in the session, and it was a bone of 
contention there until it was finally released 
with an adverse report in the legislature. 
There were many who believe in the princi- 
ple for the larger cities, where the districts 
comprise but one, or at the most a few, 


wards. Whether or not it would be wise 
to extend it to every office in the state was 
a matter that the members of the commit- 
tee decided required more thought and dis- 
cussion than had been given it, especially 
as there were numerous representative and 
senatorial districts throughout the _ state 
where the people were in direct opposition to 
the scheme. Mr. Bouvier was one of those 
who believed the people should have a fur- 
ther chance to think it over. 

He took an active part in the fight to 
allow Fall River to borrow money for the 
protection for its water supply and also to 
allow the city to incur debt for school pur- 
poses. The former was one of the big fights 
of the session, and ft is due to say that if 
the Fal] River representatiyes were not ex- 
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ceedingly active the opponents of the plan 
would have won. Another Fall River fight 
that required great diligence on the part of 
the men from that city was the effort to 
create separate police and licensing boards, 
a measure that started with a favorable 
report from the committee on cities. Kep. 
Bouvier was one of those who worked hard, 
and finally saw it killed in the senate. 

He was born in St. Hughes, P. Q., and is 
a graduate of St. Aime college and Farnham 
college. By profession he is a druggist, and 
is prominent in the Franco-American republi- 
can club of Massachusetts, is an Elk, a mem- 
ber of the Eagles, the Knights of Pythias, 
A. O. U. W., various French organizations, 
the Union club and the Fall River Bowling 
Green club. 


Israel Brayton. 

Israel Brayton of Fall River, one of the 
present generation of a family that had 
made that place famous even before it was 
granted a city charter, has rendered good ser- 
vice as a new member of the house commit- 
tee on judiciary. Mr. Brayton has made 
himself one of the popular younger conser- 
vative members of the house and won for 
himself a position of high regard among 
those who have been associated with him in 
performing legislative duties since the first 
Wednesday of last January. The Fall River 
representative of the 11th Bristol district 
is a graduate of Harvard college and of its 
law school, and is a member of the well- 
known Fall River law firm of Jennings, Mor- 
ton & Brayton. He is a native of the city 
he represents, born there in 1874. He took 
a decided interest in local affairs before the 
great and general court and was one of the 
opponents of the Fall River police com- 
mission bill. This measure passed the house 


after a series of narrow escapes but final- 
ly went down to defeat in the upper branch. 

He was actively interested in the Fall Riv- 
er school loan bill, which authorizes the city 
to incur indebtedness to the amount of $225,- 
000 for the purchase of land and the con- 
struction of schoolhouses. He also worked 
hard in behalf of the bill which would give 
all of the franchise tax of domestic cor- 
porations to the cities and towns where the 
corporations have their places of business— 
a measure which would be of great financial 
' aid to Fall River. 

His associates on the judiciary committee 
speak in highest terms of the new member 
from southern Bristol county and the good 
advice he has given in executive sessions 
of the committee. When hearings were in 
progress it was easy to see by the sharp 
questions he asked the witnesses that he 
grasped quickly the ‘‘meat’’ and ‘“‘purpose’”’ 
of the legislation asked for. He was not one 
of the prominent debaters on the floor of 
the house, still he could when he thought 
occasion warranted it express his views in 
a way that secured the attention of the 
house and caused his fellow members to 
form the opinion that he was a man of 
judgment and sound sense. 

The Fall River delegation in the legisla- 
ture is an example of what our composite 
population is. While Mr. Brayton represents 
the old genuine Yankee family other members 
of the delegation typify the Irish-American, 


the French-Canadian and the English im- 
migrant. Under some circumstances con- 
fusion or something worse would have hap- 
pened to disturb the harmonious work they 
were called upon to perform together for 
the good of their constituency. Mr. Bray- 
ton, however, saw to it that, despite the 
fact that they all could not agree upon some 
of the measures under consideration, har- 
mony and good feeling prevailed among 
the members of the delegation so that to- 
day they are all, regardless of whatever 
country they claim as their place of nativity, 
firm and fast friends. 


Arthur B. Breed. 

In the rejuvenation of Rep. Arthur B. 
Breed of Lynn as a solon after 20 years ab- 
sence from the house, the members of the 
lower chamber have enjoyed during the ses- 


sion just closed the active, progressive work 
which a veteran legislator can accomplish. 
Not many have the energetic personality 
of Mr. Breed. Two years in the house, two 
years in the senate, two years in the gov- 
ernor’s council and now back again for two 
years, if not longer, in the house, he has ac- 
quired a versatility in legislation that has 
made him.an especially valuable man, not 
alone to his constituency of the Shoe City, 
but to the legislature. Mr. Breed wanted 
but one committee this year, and that Speak- 
er Walker cordially gave him, a place on 
the ways and means. There Rep. Breed has 
made his mark. He brought to the house a 
number of measures, introduced on his own 
petition, but two in which he was especially 
interested. One of these was the bill, ap- 
proved by the governor, for the reclamation 
of abandoned farms in Massachusetts. 
Twenty years ago such a bill was enacted 
upon Mr. Breed’s initiative and a large 
amount of farming land that had been al- 
lowed to go to waste was sold to the advan- 
tage both of the towns in which it was sit- 
uated and of the commonwealth. Then it 
was allowed to lapse back again by the board 
of agriculture and the act finally expired 
by limitation. This year Rep. Breed, com- 
ing again to the house, revived it and al- 
though he did not get all that he wanted in 
the resolve finally approved by the governor, 
he did have the gratification of spurring on 
the state board of agriculture to renewed ef- 
fort in this direction with an appropriation 
to. start it. The other measure of which Mr. 
Breed was the father was a bill to make 
parents responsible in actions of tort to a 
maximum ad damnum not exceeding: $50 for 
the mischief of their minor children. He 
was inspired to introduce this by the serious 
losses which had come under his notice—the 
burning of a $600 load of hay, the breaking 
of a $150 memorial church window and oth- 
er acts of destructive mischief by boys. 
Though the bill was reported by both com- 
mittees to which it was reported, Mr. Breed 
found that the fathers in the house pre- 
ferred the old leather strap, well laid on, 
to an assault on their pocketbooks, Hence 
it was defeated. In every measure affect- 
ing Lynn, and there were more this session 
than for some years, Rep. Breed was deep- 
ly interested. We worked hard for the ex- 
tension of the Lynn water supply, the im- 
provement of Lynn harbor flats, and for 
the Essex county argricultural school. He 


also took a personal part in the debate on 
the Boston city charter in support of the 
bill. He has just turned his 50th mflestone; 
is a retired grocer, and is now engaged. 
in real estate. His training began in 
the Lynn common council in 1884, where 


he served three years and was then 
promoted to the house of 1887, serving 
two years; then he went to the sen- 


ate in 1890 and ’91, and then to the gov- 
ernor’s council in 1893-’94.. Few members 
have had a wider legislative experience, he 
having served on mercantile affairs, rail- 
roads, street railways, of which committee 
he was senate chairman, cities, constitu- 
tional amendments and in the council on 
harbors and public lands, charitable institu- 
tions, prisons, railroads, accounts and mili- 
tary affairs. He is deeply interested in all 
educational matters. Mr. Breed is a member 
of the executive committee of the Lynn 
board of, trade and has been president of 
the Lynn republican club. He is a candi- 
date for another term in the house. 


Bartholomew A. Brickley. 


You can’t help recognizing when you 
first see Rep. Bartholomew A. Brickley of 
Ward 7, Boston, that he’s an unusual chap. 
Yon say to yourself: ‘‘This fellow is not an 
ordinary legislator; he’s aggressive and dip- 
lomatic at the same time; he knows what 
he’s about; he’s’ honest.” No better 
combination of characteristics could be 
found for a legislator. And no man could 
be found to make better use of these charac- 
teristics than the young Ward 7 represen- 
tative. Ask any democratic member of this 
year’s legislature who-the minority party’s 
leaders are in the lower branch. They’ll 
name Rep. Brickley as one of the very first. 
Ask the republican leaders whom of the 


5) 


. 


democrats they fear most in debate— 
which democrats are unable to make hard 
and fast G. O. P., legislators forget all 
about their party affiliations and vote with 
the democrats. They’ll tell you that the 
Ward 7 man’s oratorical ability has more 
than once won the day for what seemed to 
be a hopeless but righteous cause. A chap 
with Rep. Brickley’s ability and with a rec- 
ord such as his cannot fail to be a big man 
on Beacon hill. His work on the Boston 
charter bill as a member of the committee on 
metropolitan affairs ought to win him the 
gratitude and support not only of the lit- 
tle community in Ward 7, but of every 
man, woman and child in  Boston.. He 
fought strenuously in /the sessions of the com- 
mittee on metropolitan affairs against the 
reporting of the charter bill which was fin- 
ally adopted. When the republican mem- 
bers of the committee were lined up for it 
and the “better than thou’’ business men 
tried to line up the democratic committee- 
men, Rep. Brickley set his back firmly 
against the wall and said ‘‘No.’”’ He meant 
it, too. When the bill reached the house 
he fought it tooth and nail and offered 
amendments of his own which would have 
given the voters of Boston a decent refer- 
endum on the measure. It wasn’t any use. 
Oratory failed to beat the party whip. It 
was the same way on the fight for the Bos- 
ton & Maine holding company bill. Busi- 
ness men and party leaders saw the matter 
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in one light, The Ward 7 man saw it in 
another and nothing could budge him. Pro- 
bably his most notable victory of the year 
was on the bill to allow judges to charge 
juries on matters of fact. The bill was re- 
ported favorably by the committee on judi- 
ciary. Kep. Brickley went after the bill with 
hammer and tongs and it was defeated. On 
city of Boston measures he was always on 
the side of the plain voter. The cause of 
direct nomination never had a more ardent 
champion than he. On labor measures his 
record is without a blemish. Rep. Brickley 
is one of the youngest men ever honored with 
election to the legislature. He was born 
May 7, 1883, and was educated in the public 
schools, Boston college, and Georgetown uni- 
versity. He is a lawyer by profession. He 
got part of his training for Beacon Hill work 
in the Boston common council where he 
served for one year. He has just completed 
his second term in the house and is promi- 
nently mentioned to succeed Sen. Dixon in 
the upper branch. 


Charles H. Brown. 


Rep. Charles H. Brown of Medford at- 
tained even greater prominence in the 
house in his third year than in his second 
year. He was again a leader in the fight 
against merger legislation, but this time 
he was necessarily an anti-administration 
republican and foredoomed to defeat. Af- 
ter the exhausting fight of the year over 
the holding company bill, Rep. Brown said 
when the climax had passed that he was 
discouraged, and was not sure whether he 


would care to return to the house. There is 
no doubt that the decision rests with him 
alone, for it is long since his city has had 
a representative who has reached such 
prominence and displayed such ability. 

Rep. Brown did his part as a member of 
the committee on metropolitan affairs to 
insure the success of the Boston charter 
bill and was faithful in attendance upon 
all the exhaustive work of the committee. 
That he is a great vote-getter is illustrated 
by the course of events in regard to a num- 
ber of important bills, even when the odds 
were against him. His constituents are par- 
ticularly grateful to him for the assiduity 
with which he labored for the bath-house for 
Medford. As this was to be paid for out 
of the metropolitan funds, and Boston would 
have to bear some 60 percent of the cost it 
was natural to expect that only by a mira- 
cle could Rep. Brown hope to get any votes 
from Boston members. Brown’s argument 
was that the bathhouse would be used by 
great numbers from outside his city, and 
that since it was a public benefit for the 
metropolitan district it was one that the dis- 
trict could well afford to pay for. The bill 
was fought tooth and nail, but was carried 
along almost to its final stage before it was 
defeated by a narrow margin. 

Another bill for which Rep. Brown will be 
remembered was that to make the 100th an- 
niversary of the birth of Lincoln a state holi- 
day. The day is already observed, under 
an act of recent years, by a proclamation 
from the governor and exercises in the 
schools and by patriotic societies. It was 
Rep. Brown’s logic that since Massachusetts 
is proud to have the reputation of being one 
of the most patriotic states in the union she 


ought to be willing to set aside the 100th an- 
niversary of the birth of one of her greatest 
presidents for general observance. The bill 
was substituted, through Rep. Brown’s ef- 
forts, for the advedse report of the commit- 
tee on legal affairs, and passed by the 
house amid scenes of great enthusiasm; but 
the senate rejected the bill. 

Rep. Brown was born in Vermont Jan. 19, 
1879, and educated in the public schools and 
at Phillips Andover academy. He early be- 
came prominent in Medford public affairs 
and was elected to the board of aldermen 
two years. He is in the metal furniture busi- 
ness and is active in business and social af- 
fairs, being a member of the Medford club 
and South Medford Republican. club. 

Alfred J. Burckel. 

One of the quiet, serious men of the house 
of 1909 was Alfred J. Burckel of Lawrence, 
who appeared as the representative from the 
5th Essex district and managed to add 


many friends to a long list through his un- 
assuming address and the conscientious 
manner in which he attended to his duties 
as a legislator. 

It was a year when men like Mr. Burckel 
were needed on the hill, for with the many 
important matters that:came before last 
year’s house it was no time for those who 
regard public service as a joke to learn the 
ropes of legislation. With the important 
railroad, street railway, insurance and taxa- 
tion laws to be considered, it was time for 
the thoughtful, serious-minded man, and Mr. 
Burckel early demonstrated that he had a 
right to the title of being a sane and pains- 
taking official. 

There were few matters that interested 
Lawrence particularly, but when they did 
make their appearance he demonstrated that 
he could turn his influence in the direction 
of his home city. Thus it was that when 
the Essex dam proposition came up in May 
he worked hard to secure the boom above 
the dam. He brought others with him and 
was of material assistance in bringing about 
the substitution of the bill for the adverse 
of the committee. 

Mr. Burekel was assigned to the commit- 
tee on printing by Speaker Walker, and his 
labors on that body allowed him plenty of 
time to study other matters upon which he 
was later called to pass an opinion. 

Mr. Burckel has been prominent in Law- 
rence politics for some years, he having 
served in the common council there in 1903 
and 1904. By trade he is a cigar maker, his 
fraternal connections being with the Odd 
Fellows and the Turn Verein. He was born 
in Peacedale, R. I., on August 7, 1860. 


William R. Burke. 


When the 9th Worcester representative 
district last fall surprised and startled peo- 
ple who think they know their politics by 
picking out one democrat for its double team 
of representatives to the general court, there 
was some anxiety on Beacon hill to have 
a look at the exceptional democrat in the 
case. The 9th Worcester, which used to 
be the 10th, had never before ‘“‘slipped up,’’ 
Having seen William R. Burke, the state 
house believes it knows the answer. Having 
been enchanted by the Burke smile, the state 
house wonders how the 9th Worcester 


could have helped it,-how, having fallen for 
the nice little way he has with him, the 
9th Worcester cannot fail to keep on send- 
ing Mr. Burke down to see the legislature 
just as long as Mr. Burke may be willing to 
come. 

For Rep. Burke belongs in the genus 
“mixer.’’ There are no clouds in his sky. 
Here, indeed, is the perfect antithesis of the 
gentleman whom every community knows as 
“Killjoy.”’ 

Mr. Burke made no loud noise on the floor 
of the house. He concentrated his remark- 
able power on the membership thereof. Mid- 
way in the session he know everybody by 
his first name. He went everywhere, saw 
everybody, knew all that was going on, who 
was doing it, and why. He was faithfulness 
itself in his attendance upon the sessions 
of the house, never dodged a vote, stood up 
every time, and was counted. on all the more 
important matters of the. sessions. 

Being a “first year’? man, and a democrat 
who had upset tradition, he didn’t get a 
whole lot in the way of committee assign- 
ments. Speaker Walker said ‘‘go to the 
committee on prisons,’ and Burke went. 
the commonwealth heard, long since, how 
that committee reported this year ‘fought to 
pass” on the bill requiring the stamp ‘‘con- 
viet made’ on all goods manufactured in 
prison, reformatory or jail in Massachu- 
setts, and how this measure, desired by all 
the organized wage-earners of the state, 
failed in April by the tie votes of 105-105. 
Burke of Milford was with the ‘‘convict 
made”? label bill from first to -last. No- 
body who realizes the extent and’ the charac- 


ter of his acquaintanceship in the house 
will doubt for an instant that the populari- 
ty of the democrat from the 9th Worces- 
ter had much to do with the size of that 
memorable vote on April 15. 

Rep. Burke was born in Milford July 14, 
1870, and was educated in Milford’s public, 
schools. The book of biographies puts him 
down as “‘salesman,’’ and Beacon hill is ready 
to lay a wager that there is none better. Mr. 
Burke is president of the Milford Catholic 
Total” Abstinence society and president of 
the local aerie of Eagles as well. He is also 


prominent in the Ancient Order of Hiberni- — 


ans, and is a past grand knight of the 
Knights of Columbus. 


Andrew J. Burnett. 

The man who serves four years in the leg- 
islature from the city of Melrose must have 
some pretty good qualifications as a legisla- 
tor. The city which constitutes the 22nd 
Middlesex district, has sent Rep, Andrew J. 
Burnett every year since the opening of the 
session of 1906, and those who have followed 
his work closely have not had any trouble 
in finding out the real cause of his continu-_ 
ance in office. Rep. Burnett knows politics 
from beginning to end: He had considerable 
experience in his own city government for 
some years before he came to the state 
house, and that experience has been valua- 
ble to him throughout his entire career as a 
legislator, Back in the days when Melrose 
was a town he served as a member of the 
finance committee for three years. He has 
been a member of the republican town and 
city committee for 18 years. He was ward 
alderman four years and alderman-at-large 
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for two years. He wields a powerful influ- 
ence in matters political in his section of the 
the state, and the schooling he received 
there taught him just how to go after things 
when he became the representative of his city 
in the lower branch of the state legislature. 
He has not fallen down yet on anything 
which pertained to the welfare of the peo- 
ple whom he represented, and he has done 
many things for the whole state of Massa- 
chusetts. His committee assignments have 
been important ones each year. He has 
seen service on the committees on public 
lighting, counties, liquor law and the special 


recess committee on fire insurance. This 
year, as last, he was clerk of counties and 
a member of constitutional amendments. 
Early in the present year he made a good 
fight against the powerful committee on 
rules for the admission of his bill relative 
to the manufacture and sale of firearms. 
The committee reported against its admis- 
sion, after the time for filing new business 
had expired, and Rep. Burnett made a strong 
plea to the house in its favor. But the 
power of the rules committee—the speaker’s 
own private cabinet—was too much of a 
handicap for him to overcome, as a four- 
fifths vote was necessary to admit the bill, 
although he secured a majority vote in the 
house. On various other matters he has 
taken the floor for discussion during his 
service, and he has been able to give a good 
account of himself. Rep. Burnett was born 
in Charlestown in 1860, received his educa- 
tion in the public schools, and is a plumber. 


Alfred S. Burns. 
When Alfred S. Burns of Plymouth, run- 
ning on the democratic ticket, won his first 


election to the house of representatives in 
1907, there was considerable surprise. The 
ist Plymouth district had not been in the 
habit of sending men of democratic ten- 
dencies to the legislature. They had made 


one or two exceptions in times gone by, but 
the general make-up of the whole district 
was quite strongly republican. When Burns 
received a second election the surprise in- 
creased. Then it was figured that they 
would take his measure last fall. It was 
presidential year, and the big republican 
vote which came out was expected to bury 
the democratic candidate for representative. 
When the votes were counted, however, 
Burns was again returned a winner; so that 
he is now serving his third term in the 
lower branch. In 1907 and 1908 he was clerk 
of the committee on harbors and public 
lands. This year he is again a member of 
that committee, and is also on the impor- 
tant committee on public lighting, Whether 
he will return next year is still problematic- 
al. There are rumors that he is desired by 
his townsmen to serve as town clerk and 
treasurer. Whatever he decides to do, he 
will be found a good fighter. He can talk 
well, as the part he has taken in defense of 
his committee reports has shown. He is 
very positive in his statements, and presses 
his arguments home with a force of deliv- 
ery which at times gives the impression 
that he is becoming heated. But when the 
vote is taken and the matter finally set- 
tled, one way or the other, he is not vindic- 
tive, and is ready to forget the past discus- 
sion in his preparation for the next one. He 
was born in Plymouth, February 6, 1860, and 
was educated in the Plymouth public 
schools. He is a grocer, and has served as 
one of the Plymouth registrars of voters. 


Herbert W. Burr. 


At the close of this, his third, year as a 
member of the Massachusetts house of rep- 
resentatives, Rep. Herbert W. Burr of the 
24th Suffolk district will leave the field of 
legislative affairs to become a candidate 
for membership in the governor’s council. 
Already there are signs that the contest for 
the councillorship will be a lively one. Rep. 
Burr was one of the first to announce his 
candidacy for the place, but before the real 
fighting began, there was no _ dearth of 
aspirants. But Burr. will have to be reck- 
onec with in this contest. His three years 
in the state house have been of great value 
to him in the making of personal friend- 


ships among politicians all over the coun- 
cillor district, and his record as a member 
of the house entitles him to recognition. He 
first came to the hill in 1906. Previous to 
that he had been a member of the Boston 
common council for three years. He did not 
return to the house of 1907, but came back 
again and served during the year 1908. Dur- 
ing his first two years he was on the com- 
mittees on constitutional amendments, pub- 
lic service and election laws, being clerk of 
public service. This year he continued his 
membership on the committee on election 
laws, and was also chosen by Speaker 
Walker as house chairman of the commit- 
tee on banks and banking. All of his com- 
mittee work has been of an important char- 
acter. Rep. Burr has done good work on all 
of these committees, and his voice has been 
heard to good effect in defense of the re- 
ports of the committees. But his activitles 
on the floor have not been confined to mat- 


ters which had been heard by his own com- 
mittees. Matters affecting the city of Bos- 
ton generally have aroused his interest, and 
he has not hesitated to speak on all propo- 
sitions which have seemed to him to be 
worthy of his attention. The friendship: be- 
tween Rep. Burr and the present chief ex- 
ecutive of Boston, with whom Burr is as- 
sociated in the tailoring business, might 
have been expected to handicap the Dor- 
chester representative, in view of the fact 
that the mayor has not been a hot favorite 
with the members of the general court as 
a whole. But Burr has preserved his inde- 
pendence of thought and action to such an 
extent that nothing of the sort has hap- 
pened, and his influence has been just as 
great as if he had no embarrassing alliances 
with any other public official. Rep. Burr 
was born in Boston, June 15, 1866, and re- 
ceived his education in the Boston public 
schools. He is a member of the Massachu- 
setts Republican club, the New Dorchester 
club, Shawmut club, the Ashmont club, 
‘Young Men’s Republican club, Neponset 
Brotherhood, Harvard Improvement associa- 
tion, Merchant Tailors’ Exchange, Masons, 
Royal Arch Chapter, Knights Templar, and 
Shriners. 


George F. Butterick. 


One of the active spirits in the work to 
correct the evils of the milk standard, as 
they are experienced by the farmer, was 
George F. Butterick of Sterling. He took 
an active part in many other matters dur- 
ing the session of 1909, but from his posi- 


tion as a member of the committee on agri- 
culture he was conversant with that fight 
from the beginning, 

He was also of great assistance to the oth- 
er members of that body particularly those 
who are not farmers. He is one, and he 
knows from conversation with his neighbors 
and from his own experience what the agri- 
culturists of Massachusetts desire and need. 

For almost four months he was confined 
to the committee room in the effort to se- 
cure a milk bill which would offer a measure 
of relief to the farmer, but at the same time 
would not incur the hostility of the mem- 
bers whose reverence for the commercial 
standard is exceeded only by their lack of 
knowledge as to what it means. 

Partly through his efforts the pure milk 
bill was reported and passed through the 
house. It was later killed in the senate, but 
Mr. Butterick had done his part and the 
measure was beyond his branch when ill- 
fate befell it. 

He also served on the committee on labor ~ 
and took a prominent part in considering the 
union fines bill, the 54-hour bill for women 
and minors in the textile industries and in 
the eight-hour bill for employes on public 
works. These are a few of the measures 
which came before his own committees, but 
he was also prominent in many other mat- 
ters, being in his seat faithfully every day 
and voting upon almost all of the 1,600 or 
more matters that were considered by the 
legislature. 

He was born in Sterling in 1855, attended 
the public schools there and was graduated 
from Howes business college at Worcester, 
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He has been moderator of Sterling town 
meetings, served on the boards of selectmen, 
assessors and overseers of the poor and has 
been a road commissioner. He is an Odd 
Fellow and trustee of the Worcester East 
agricultural society. 


Timothy F, Callahan. 


Rep. Timothy F, Callahanof Ward 9, Bos- 
ton. Write him down as a young man whose 
speech on the Boston charter bill prompted 
. Rep. Cushing, the leader of the bill’s sup- 
porters, to remark: ‘‘There’s a speech that 
hurt us.’’ Cushing was right. Rep. Calla- 
han’s speeches always hurt the ones against 


whom they are directed. On Beacon hill, 
where log-rolling and the party whip usually 
win a contest and where oratory is listened 
to mostly as a matter of course, the young 
Ward 9 legislator has proved a brilliant vio- 
later of the rule. His addresses are always 
listened _to with the closest attention and 
never fail to gain votes. Republicans and 
democrats alike. look on him as a man who 
understands what he’s talking about and 
who believes what he says. For popularity 
he hasn’t a peer in either branch of the leg- 
islature. One of the best characteristics 
about ‘Tim’’ Callahan is that he pays about 
as much attention to the praises heaped 
upon him as a duck’s back does to water. 
He’s probably the only man on Beacon hill 
who doesn’t believe that he’s not only the 
ablest representative that Ward 9 has sent 
to the house in many years, but that he’s 
one of the ablest that have ever come to 
the legislature from any section of the com- 
monwealth. His record as a member of the 
lower branch for the last three years is with- 
out a blemish. First as a member of the 
committee on election laws and later as a 
member of the committee on metropolitan 
affairs, he has fought consistently for meas- 
ures to help the “plain folks’? of the state. 
On the Boston charter bill he fought, and 
fought hard, for a decent referendum to the 
voters of Boston. The bill itself he attacked 
in a manner that certainly would have de- 
feated it if the question had been decided on 
its merits alone. Of direct nominations he 
has always been a champion. On labor 
measures his record is spotless. One of his 
ablest addresses this year was for a bill pro- 
viding for an investigation of one of Bos- 
ton’s best known savings banks. Before he 
became interested in this bill, it had scarce- 
ly a supporter in the legislature. His argu- 
ment for the measure was replete with 
facts and figures to show that vast sums of 
money belonging to working people deposi- 
tors had been juggled for the benefit of a 
few chosen friends of the bank’s officials. 
Other members of the legislature immediate- 
ly flocked to the support of the bill. It was 
the same way on every measure. Let Rep. 
Callahan speak for a bill and members who 
had previously opposed it swarmed to its 
support. There’s just one thing about Rep. 
Callahan that worries the men who have 
been his associates in the legislature for the 
last three years. Is he coming back? He 
has shown them that he can be elected 
whether the regular machine in Ward 9 and 
the regulars and renegades put together want 
him to or not. It seems then: that it’s up to 
the young Ward 9 man himself to answer the 
question. If he decides to quit the legisla- 


ture and devote his time entirely to the ac- 
quisition of legal fame, the South end ward 
will lose not merely an able legislator but 
the ablest and most popular that has rep- 
resented her in the present generation on 
Beacon hill. Don’t be surprised when we 
tell you that this same Rep. Callahan is only 
28 years old and that he doesn’t look that. 
Don’t be surprised either when we tell you 
that he’s a self-made chap, that he was 
born of humble parents, that a few short 
years ago he was a newsboy, and that by 
dint of hard work he’s now rounding out an 
education at Harvard university. Don’t be 
surprised to see him mounting the ladder of 
fame. When you look at him a few years 
from now, remember that ‘‘we told you so.” 


Robert B. Campbell. 

To succeed as popular a member of the 
house as was Fred G. Katzmann and do it 
successfully is no small honor in itself, but 
Rep. Robert B. Campbell of Hyde Park has 
done more in his first year. AS a member of 
the committee on drainage he brought to the 
consideration of measures on that subject 
much valuable information gained from prac- 


tical experience as water commissioner of- 


his town and in the construction of water 
works. It was he who engineered through 
the Campbell bill to make all lepers state 
charges instead of obliging cities and towns 
to provide for the care of indigents who 
may be found suffering from this terrible 
disease. 

Rep. Campbell put up a hard, even though 
losing, fight for five cent fares for his town 
and made a good start for this reform at 
no distant future. Coming from a manu- 


facturing town he stood firmly in favor of 
all labor measures, as witness his votes in 
favor of the 54-hour bill for women and min- 
ors employed in textile factories and for the 
bill to legalize the imposing of fines by la- 
bor unions to enforce strikes. 

Rep. Campbell was born in Hyde Park in 
1880 and has always resided there. Attend- 
ing the high school he completed his edu- 
eation at a business college. He has since 
been engaged in construction work, at pres- 
ent being New England representative of 
the Ransome Concrete Machinery company. 
He is a member of the American Water- 
works association, and of the Norfolk club 
and a member of the executive committee of 
the latter. Fraternally he belongs to the 
Knights of Pythias and Knights of Kohars- 
som, having been chancellor commander of 
the former and secretary of the latter. 


Zebulon L, Canedy. 

Rep. Zebulon L. Canedy of Lakeville, re- 
publican, a first year man from the Sixth 
Plymouth district, was one of the new men 
whose independence in voting caused a good 
deal of worriment to his party’s leaders in 
the house. Rep. Canedy didn’t believe in 
leaders. He was one of several of the new 
men who insisted upon doing their own 
thinking and then voting as they thought 
right. Being assigned to the committee on 
printing by Speaker Walker, Rep. Canedy 
was little bothered by committee work and 
had plenty of time to watch and study mat- 
ters before the house. All direct nomination 
bills found an enthusiastie supporter in Rep. 


Canedy although on the final vote on the 
general bill to apply to all senatorial and 
representative districts, when the full pow- 
er of the state machine was brought into 
play, he was not recorded. On labor bills 
he displayed his characteristic independence, 
voting for some and voting against others, 
He favored the bill to allow labor unions to 
establish peaceful communication with ap- 
plicants for positions during strikes or lock- 
outs—the so-called ‘‘peaceful picketing”’ bill, 
—but opposed the bill to legalize the imposi- 
tion of fines by unions to enforce strikes. He 
voted for the 54-hour bill for women and 
minors in textile establistiments. He was a 


consistent supporter of all the 80-cent gas 
bills although the leaders of his party were 
using every effort to prevent the legislature 
from setting a precedent by fixing the price 
of gas for any community—a function which 
they held properly belonged to the board of 
gas and electric light commissioners. 

Rep. Canedy opposed the Boston district 
option bill but on the constitutional amend- 
ment for state-wide prohibition was lined 
up with the anti-saloon people against re- 
ferring it to.the next general court. On the 
Boston charter bill he voted for the several 
amendments offered by the Boston members 
all of which it is admitted would have im- 
proved the bill, but on the final vote was re- 
corded in favor of the measure. The biggest 
man physically in the house, Rep. Canedy 
was also one of its most popular members, 
his cheery disposition winning him many 
friends. He is a native of the town he now 
hails from, being engaged in the farming, 
teaming and lumbering business there. Be- 
fore his election to the house his townsmen 
had honored him with ten years’ service on 
the board of selectmen, assessors and over- 
seers of the poor. 


James 8B. Carbrey. ‘ 

When a democratic candidate is elected to 
serve an Hssex county town in the Massa- 
chusetts house of representatives he must 
possess some peculiar qualifications for the 
place. When he is elected for the third 
year successively the people who are fa- 
miliar with political conditions in that part 
of the state make up their minds that in 
addition to his legislative qualities the man 
must be a pretty “‘good fellow’’. Those who 
have watched the career of Rep. James B. 
Carbrey at the state house would have to 
come to the conclusion that Jim understands 
how to represent his district, and that he 
has mastered the art of “getting in right’ 
with his colleagues from the other sections 
of the. state. Rep. Carbrey was born in 
Lowell, January 16, 1854. He is a graduate 
of the public schools, and earns his liveli’- 
hood as a morocco dresser. Before coming 
to the legislature he had been tried as a 
public official in his own town, having served 
in all eight years as a member of the board 
of assessors. In the house of 1907 he was 
a member of the committee on street rail- 
ways. Last year and this he put in some 
good work as a member of the committee 
on towns. He was active against the bill to 
provide for kindergartens in towns. He is a 
member of the Massachusetts Catholic Order 
of Foresters. If his legislative record 
were to be judged by the number of 
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‘speeches he has made on the floor, 
{Rep. Carbrey would not figure very prom- 
inently. But if you were to look up his 


votes on labor matters and everything which 
pertains to the welfare of the people of his 
district, you would find that he had left lit- 
tle to be desired. And after all speeches on 
the floor do not decide very many questions 
in the Massachusetts legislature. It is the 
roll-call record which counts, and i'n the case 
of Rep. Carbrey that record has probably 
been the important factor in determining 
his standing with the voters of tne 11th Es- 
sex district. 


Ignatius J. Carleton. 

Whenever Rep. Ignatius J. Carleton of 
Chelsea runs for office he ought to have every 
person who has ever used gas as a lighting 
material not only voting for him but shout- 
ing for him from the housetops. He started 
the 80-cent gas ball rolling on Beacon hill 
this year by filing a bill on his own petition 
for 80-cent gas in the fire-swept city. He 
had been busy on the question for weeks 
and had facts and figures collected that as- 
tonished the members of the committee on 
public lighting before whom his bill was giv- 
en a hearing. Members of the committee 
admitted that Rep. Carleton established a 
case beyond question. But they insisted that 
the petition for cheaper gas belonged proper- 
ly before the board of gas and electric light 


commissioners. In the ordinary course of 
events on Beacon hill our story should end 
here with the remark that the committee’s 
report was accepted. But the ordinary course 
of events didn’t hold good in this case. The 
committee had failed to reckon that Rep. 
Carleton had a personal following in the 
house of representatives that would stand 
with him on any measure. They figured 
that the orators on the committee on public 
lighting could easily whip the house mem- 
bers into line. When the committee’s re- 


port came up for action in the house, Rep. 
Carleton surprised ’em. He had served all 
the preceding year in the house without once 
taking the floor in debate, satisfied to gain 
votes for his district’s pet measures by per- 
sonally canvassing among his friends. The 
attacks of the public lighting members were 
more than he could bear, however. He 
jumped to his feet. ‘‘Mr. Carleton of Chel- 
sea,’ said the speaker,—and the house 
gasped with amazement. ‘‘Aggie’”’ Carle- 
ton was going to make a speech! To makea 
long story short, ‘‘Aggie’’ did made a speech, 
one of the best that ‘the legislature listened 
to this year. When the scrimmage was over 
and the votes were counted, ‘‘Aggie’’ was a 
victor by a wide margin. It was a big per- 
sonal triumph. It’s too bad for Chelsea that 
our story cannot end here. The state ma- 
chine recognized that the state policy of re- 
ferring public service matters to public ser- 
vice commissions was being overturned by 
one man, and by an ingenue in the political 
game at that. They sent their scouts up to 
Beacon hill, the speaker of the house threw 
precedent to the four winds and took the 
floor to talk against the overturning of the 
state’s prescribed policy,—and the 80-cent 
gas measures went down to defeat, It wasn’t 
Rep. Carleton’s fault. If the members of 
the house had lived up to their promises to 
him, the bill for cheaper gas in Chelsea 
would have been sent on to the senate. After 
a personal victory of that sort, one might 
imagine that Rep. Carleton would be con- 
tent to occupy a back,seat for the rest of 
the session. But he had smelt powder and 
the love for battle surged within him. Along 
came a bill—another one on his own peti- 
tion—to compel fire insurance companies to 
pay the full value of a policy in cases of 
total loss. Through ‘his personal endeavor 
a favorable report on the measure came 
from the committee on insurance. It re- 
quired all sorts of influence to defeat the 
bill in the house. Facts and figures on in- 
surance matters as well as on gas mat- 
ters Rep. Carleton had at his finger tips. He 
has a happy faculty of telling the house in 
plain words just what a measure means to 
his constituents. His home district has suf- 
fered all sorts of hardships in the insurance 
line. If their burdens have been lightened, 
they can thank Rep. Carleton for it. He 
filed several insurance bills and worked like 
a Trojan for them. Chief among them was 
that known as the ‘‘no lapse on notification”’ 
bill. His position on the committee on in- 
surance, one of the most important commit- 
tees of the legislature, was of great benefit 
to Chelsea this year and last year. Rep. 
Carleton represents Wards 1 and 2 in Chel- 
sea. The district is strongly democratic. His 
fellow legislators don’t need to be told how 
he, a republican, is elected there. Rep. 
Carleton is 438 years old and a product of 
the public schools. He was born in East 
Boston. He was well known as professional 
baseball player for several years and is now 
a manufacturer of preserves. In social life 
he is affiliated with the Knights of Columbus. 
Men who know him best look on his two 
years’ service in the house of representa- 
tives as but the beginning of a brilliant 
career in politics. 


Cornelius J. Carmody. 


Organized labor has never had a more 
earnest supporter in the lower branch of the 
state legislature than Rep. Cornelius J. 
Carmody of the 15th Worcester. district. 
Moreover he is not one of the red-flag va- 
riety of labor supporters. He believes, evi- 
dently, that labor can secure more favors 
by peaceful persuasion and compromise than 
by attempting to enforce unreasonable de- 
mands with radical speeches and argument, 
When the eight-hour bill was pending be- 
fore the governor about the middle of May 
of the recent session, and his excellency had 
intimated that if certain sections were not 
stricken out he would veto the measure, 
Carmody was one of the first to admit that 
it would be well to accede to his excellency’s 
request. He believed that something in the 
way of progress would be made, even if the 
governor’s wishes should be heeded, and he 
believed that it. would be better for organ- 
ized labor to make some gain, rather than 
to lose everything they had asked. It was 
pointed out to the Worcester man that good 
politics required that the bill be sent up just 
as it was drawn. His reply was that he had 
no desire to play politics with measures of 
this kind. “I am a member of a labor un- 
ion’, he replied, ‘‘and when I get through 
as a legislator I will have to go back to my 
trade to earn my living. I want to go back 
under as favorable conditions as possible, 


and I believe that even with the governor’s 
recommendation accepted, the laboring men 
will find their conditions improved. I am a 
labor man first, and a party man after- 
wards.” It was good sound reasoning; but 
his advice was not taken and the fate of the 
eight-hour bill was sealed. His fairness on 
all matters of legislation has made him de- 
cidedly popular in the legislature as his com- 
mittee assignments will show. He has been 
in the house two years. In 1908 he was a 


member of the committee on railroads. This 
year he retained his old committee, and was 
also given a place on Speaker Walker’s own 
‘committee on rules. A notable feat per- 
formed by Rep. Carmody this year was in 
securing the substitution by the house, for 
the adverse report of his own committee, of 
the bill reducing the share of the expense of 
the abolition of grade crossings from ten to 
five percent. With such a good record 
behind him, Rep. Carmody should have 
no difficulty in coming back next year, if he 
should decide that he cares to do so. Rep. 
Carmody was born in Boston, January 11, 
1867, was educated in the public schools, and 
is a painter. He was in the Worcester 
common council in 1904 and 1905, and in the 
board of aldermen in 1906. He was also a 
member of the Industrial School Commission 
of Worcester, and is now a trustee of the 
school for the three-year term. For three 
terms he was president of the Worcester 
Central Labor Union, and he also _ holds 
membership in St. Anne’s Total Abstinence 
Society. 


A. Preston Chase. 


Major A. Preston Chase has just completed 
his first term as a legislator from the 20th 


Essex district which includes Danvers and 
Beverly. But the major has had years of 
experience in administrative affairs in the 
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Massachusetts militia, of which he is count- 
ed as one of the most able officers in the 
subsistence department, where the _ study 
of ways and means is often quite as close 
as it is in the great and general court. For 
nine years the major has been moderator 
of the annual town meetings in Danvers 
and there has obtained such knowledge of 
civic economy that it stimulated in him nat- 
urally the desire to see how matters were 
transacted under the gilded dome. He had 
but one committee to which his tastes di- 
rected him and that was the committee on 
miliary affairs. In the session just closed 
Major Chase has acquainted himself with 
how affairs are conducted at headquarters 
and has a deeper insight into military law 
as it is administered than even his long 
experience in the militia had given hm. On 


his committee there were a number of im- 
portant matters, notably the adjutant gen- 


eral’s bill for pay and allowances which 
his committee reported and which was kill- 
ed in the house. There was much on the 
inside of that bill which afforded Rep. Chase 
an interesting study and which may be 
heard from should he be returned to the 
house, as in all probability he will be. Nat- 
urally as a town offcer he was interested 
in the bill to provide that the state should 
take over all of the military aid of which 
it now pays but one-half, the towns being 
obliged to shoulder the other half. It is 
only a matter of $35,000 a year to the Com- 
monwealth and it enlisted hep. Chase’s at- 
tention and he made a good fight in the 
interest of the towns, but the conservatism 
of the majority prevented accsmplishing 
anything this year. Soldier’s relief was 
another matter which warmly engaged his 
attention. The law says that no man who 
served his country in the civil war shall 
become a pauper; but indigent old vets have 
to be supported just the same by the cities 
and towns and the latter have suffered by 
a flood of men who never actually served on 
their quota but whose declining years found 
them stranded within their jurisdiction. Maj. 
Chase made a study of this also in the be- 
lief that the state might take a share of 
this burden but found the time not ripe and 
the pension department firmly opposed o 
it. He has been a conservative student of 
legislative affairs as a first year man should 
be and has therefore not been heard from 
on the floor, but in his committee Major 
Chase has made his work effective. In his 
own district no man stands in higher re- 
spect of his fellows and in the militia those 
who have served at Manassas, Va., at West- 


fieid and back in the Spanish War remem- 
ber him with strong regard as the commis- 
sary officer who was never short on sup- 
plies or rations. The major was born in 


Danvers, of military stock. He is in his 
44th year and attended the Boston univer- 
sity law school. For the past four years” 
he has been town treasurer of Danvers. He 


is chairman of the republican town commit- 
tee, a Chapter Mason, Knight Templar, and 
major of the subsistence department, MVM, 
assigned to the Second brigade. 


Frederic C. Clark. 

Frederic C. Clark, republican, of Medway, 
represented the 11th Norfolk district in the 
house of 1909 and represented 11 towns— 
Dover, Medfield, Medway, Millis, Norfolk, 
Wellesley, Bellingham, Foxboro, Franklin, 
Plainville and Wrentham. Unfortunately the 
rotation system prevails in this district and 
the nomination will go to another town this 
fall, depriving the district of a man whose 
experience his year would make him an ex- 
tremely valuable member of the next house. 
While one of the most powerful arguments 
in favor of direct nominations has been that 
it would enable a good representative or 
senator to secure a_ renomination, Mr. 
Clark nevertheless voted against the direct 
nomination bill to apply to all the senator- 
ial and representative districts of the com- 
monwealth, believing that while it might 
work well in a good many cases, in a good 
many others the larger towns would, by 
force of numbers, ‘‘hog’’ the nomination ev- 
ery year, whereas under the convention sys- 
tem the towns pass it around by agreement. 
It is unfortunate that Mr. Clark himself is 
a victim of this ‘‘passing it around’ prac- 
tice as he gave every indication during the 
recent session of developing into one of the 
strong men of the house. Mr. Clark was a 
man who made friends without any seem- 
ing effort and as a result of no little in- 
fluence in legislation. Speaker Walker 
placed him upon the committee on counties 
which had its usual number of important 
matters to consider relating to new court- 
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houses and other county buildings, the pen- 
sioning of county employees,  etc.—bills 
which if not handled with care would have 
made serious inroads into the state treasury. 
Mr. Clark handled several matters for re- 
ports for his committee on the floor of the 
house. 

He is a 
September 23, 


born there 
and was educated in 


native of Franklin, 
1859, 


the public schools. He is a successful gro- 
cer in Medway and a trustee and member 
of the investment board of the Medway sav- 
ings bank. The only office which he had 
held before coming to the legislature was as 
a member of the school board. He is a 
Mason and Odd Fellow. 
Ellenwood B. Coleman. 

Dr. Ellenwood B. Coleman of Nantucket 
has been a prominent member of the lower 
branch of the legislature ever since he first 
came to the state house three years ago. He 
won his election at that time after a mem- 
orable contest against he late Capt. Wil- 
liam C, Dunham, during which the voters 
of the whole island district were stirred 
up as they never -had been before. The 
manner of his coming in itself gave him 
prominence. His record as a useful, hard- 
working member has kept him in the lime- 
light since. His - committee assignments 
have been on election laws, of which he 
was clerk, fisheries and game, education 
and public health. On fisheries and game 
he was very much at home. He represented 


a constituency large part of 


made up in 
fishermen, who were interested in the mak- 
ing of good laws to govern the practice of 


their vocation, and the doctor was ever 
mindful of the needs of that constituency. 
His college training made him a good man 
on the committee on education. Election 
law was a new subject for him to handle, 


perhaps, but his broad mindedness and sound 
common sense helped him to overcome the 
handicap which the new line of work might 
have given him. This year he has certain- 
ly come into his own, for his medical train- 
ing has made him a most valuable member 
of the committee on public health. 

One measure passed this year and signed 
by Gov. Draper and ‘of which Dr. Coleman 
may well feel proud was the resolve for 
the appointment of a homestead commis- 
sion to investigate and report to the next 
legislature a plan, and the cost thereof, for 
aiding worthy poor persons in removing 
their homes from the congested districts in- 
to the open country. The doctor had charge 
of this bill for his committee and put it 
through the house after an eloquent address 
by him on its merits. : 

But the doctor’s activity has not been con- 
fined to the work of his own committees. 
He is a good debater and has taken the 
floor on several occasions to discuss the mer- 
its of different questions. Dr. Coleman was 
born in Nantucket, May 31, 1862. He re- 
ceived his early education at the Coffin 
school, and was fitted for the practice of 
medicine at the Chicago Homeopathic Med- 
ical college. Before coming to the _ state 
house he had held many offices in his own 
town. For 15 years he was a member of 
the Nantucket school committee. He was 
a member of the board of selectmen for 
five years, and served one year as chair- 
man of that board. He was also a mem- 
ber of the local board of health. In the so- 
cial world he is quite a ‘“‘jiner,’’ holding 
membership in the Masons, Knights Tem- 
plar, N. E. O. P., Odd Fellows, Good Tem- 
plars, Red Men and the John B. Chace En- 
gine company. As there are no disquieting 
rumblings from the island of Nantucket 
which would denote anything in the way 
of opposition it is safe to predict that the 
doctor will be back again at the opening 
of the next session to continue the good 
work he has been doing for his people. 

Francis L. Colpoys. 

South Boston always demands that its leg- 

islators have unusual ability and it lived up 


- 


to its mark in sending to the house this 
year one Francis L. Colpoys who had made 


a brilliant record for himself. as a 
member of the Boston common council. 


Rep. Colpoys hails from Ward 15, where 
candidates in every campaign are thicker 
than flies around a sugar bowl and where 
a candidate is obliged not only to make all 


sorts of promises when he’s running for 
office but to live up to them after he’s 
elected. Rep. Colpoys has had one spe- 


cial pet during his first term in the lower 
branch,—the interests of the city laborers 


in Boston. When he was in the common 
council he learned a good deal about the 


rocky road that city employes have to travel 
when they’re in bad with their superiors. 
He learned, too, that the civil service sys- 
tem does more to keep a man from getting 
employment than it does to hold him after 
he has “landed.” He started in this year 
to remedy the defects with legislative bills 
on his own petition. He also filed a bill 
to require the state to publish biennial 
lists of its officials and employes with their 


salaries and emoluments, similar to the list 
which the city of Boston is required by 
law to publish. His popularity in the house 
—for Frank Colpoys is a chap who knows 
how to make friends and keep them—made 
the measure go through the lower branch 
on wings. It went then to the senate, where 
it was killed. Rep. Colpoys isn’t discour- 
_Jaged, however. He’s coming back with the 
Msame bill next year and he’s going to find 

out why anybody should object to the pub- 

lication of such a list. He fought shoulder 

to shoulder with Rep. Coogan of South Bos- 
ton for a bill to give the peninsular district 
ia decent municipal building and _ better 
_ playground facilities. The bill meant much 
™ his district. On the Boston charter bill 


he voted for amendments to give the voters 
a decent referendum and voted against the 
_ bill after the amendments had been de- 
feated. He was recorded in favor of direct 
nominations and for the several labor bills. 
Rep. Colpoys was born in South Boston 25 


years ago, and .attended the public schools 
-"and commercial college. He is a solicitor. 


In social life he is affiliated with more or- 
ganizations than one could count on fingers 
and toes. Perhaps South Boston won’t stand 
for it, but Rep. Colpoys ought to be able to 
win a re-election without singing one song 
‘during the coming campaign. His record 
during the session just ended ought to re- 
elect him easily. 


fi Harrison J. Conant. 

_ Harrison J. Conant, who represents the 
19th Worcester district, was one of the con- 
‘servative new members of the house this 
year who deserves well of uis constituents 
for the good work that he accomplished. It 


Was his first experience in legislative work, 
and his success has therefore been the more 
creditable. Being a new member,. Mr. Co- 
nant had but one committee this year, but 
it was an excellent one for him to get an 
insight into popular government. On public 
Service he had to consider alJ sorts of. pe- 
_titions for increase of pay, including that of 
members of the legislature. He took an ac- 
tive interest in the bill to provide for more 
clerical assistance for the register of probate 
and insolvency for Worcester county which 
bill was approved by Gov. Draper. More 
| than 70 matters were considered by public 
) (Service this year and through them Rep. 
Conant gained a practical insight into the 
orkings of the administration of state af- 
fairs which will make him valuable to his 
‘district next year. On all these matters 
he took the conservative course. He did 
his part on the bill for a third special jus- 
tice of the central district court of Wor- 
cester which the governor approved, on the 
improvements at the state armory in Wor- 
_ ester, on the question of fixing the salary 
of the assistant register of probate of Wor- 
_ cester and on the hard fonght bill for the 
disposal of the sewage of that hospital. In 
€verything pertaining to the “Heart of the 
Commonwealth’ Rep. Conant was right 
spot whenever needed. In fact 
constancy in attendance both on 
cOmmittee and in the house has been 
: attribute for the emulation of his 
Ociates, Mr. Conant has a frank 
®€n face and is one of the most gen- 
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ial men in the house. He was born in 
Charlton 61 years ago but bears his years 
lightly. He was educated in the public 
schools and graduated at Nichols academy. 
In his business he is a hardware merchant. 
He is a member of the Masonic fraternity. 


Martin F. Conley. 


Martin F. Conley of Lowell who has just 
completed his fourth term as representative 
from the 16th. Middlesex district was being 
talked of at prorogation time as the next 
democratic candidate for mayor of Lowell. 
Whatever the hot months may bring forth 
in the way of politics it must have been 
gratifying to Rep. Conley to hear the many 
good wishes expressed to him by his col- 
leagues, without regard to politics, for he 
numbers his friends among both parties. 
Whether candidate 


Rep. Conley becomes a 


for mayor or not he certainly deserves well 
at the hands of Lowell for it is largely due 
to his efforts during the past two years that 
the municipality is not now called upon t») 
expend $1,000,000 or more on her sewerage 
system. The manufacturing interests are 
aiso indebted to Rep. Conley for his fight 
on proposed Merrimac river pollution, leg- 
isiation which if enacted would have shut 
off the city from emptying its sewage into 
the river and als» obliged the factories to 
make other disposition of their refuse from 


wool scouring, etc. Rep. Conley has had to 
fight, and fight hard, for opposed to him 


have been Rep. Nason of Haverhill, the lead- 
er of the agitation to have all sewage shut 
out of the Merrimae, and the state board of 
health. As a member of the committee on 
public health for the past three years Rep. 
Conley has been in a particularly fortunate 
position to deal with this legislation and it 
was because it was being agitated that he 
originally sought a place on this committee 
which deals with all such questions. Last 
year he succeeded in having substituted for 
the Nason bill, which would have given the 
state board of health arbitrary powers to 
shut off the sewage, a resolve providing 
for an investigation and report to the leg- 
islature of 1909. The board, under the re- 
solve, recommended that the Merrimac riv- 
er be placed under their control. If this 
recommendation had been adopted it would, 
like the Nason bill, have given it arbitrary 
power in the matter. But Rep. Conley’s 
committee reported ‘reference to’ the next 
general court’ on the state board’s recom- 
mendation. In the house Rep. Nason had 
the committee’s report recommitted to it and 
then Rep. Conley in the committee had a 
bill of his own substituted. This bill mere- 
ly gives the state board of health the auth- 
ority to investigate conditions in the river 
and if they find them injurious to the pub- 
lic health to prepare plans for their removal 
and submit the plans to the general court. 
This bill went through. 

As a member of the committee on election 
laws this year Rep. Conléy was the only 
one on the committee to take a stand in 
favor of direct nominations for the whole 
state. With Rep. Meehan he introduced a 
bill providing for a separation of the police 
and licensing powers in Lowell, the bill call- 


ing for a single police commissioner and 
three license commissioners. He and Rep. 
Meehan engineered the bill through the 


house, but in the upper branch Sen, Hib- 
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bard had 
court. Rep. Conley strongly opposed the 
bill to allow the state to retain one-half the 
fees from liquor licenses instead of one- 
quarter as at present. The bill was killed. 
Its passage would have meant the loss of 
many thousands in revenue to Lowell. Rep. 
Conley is not one of those members who 
talks constantly, but he is everready ‘to take 
the floor when a Lowell bill is up and is 
always sure to command the close atten- 
tion of the house. In the house of 1906 he 
served on the committee on public charitable 
institutions, in 1907 and 1908 he was on 
drainage and public health and during the 
last session on public health and election 
laws. A faithful attendant at committee 
hearings and an earnest digger after facts, 


it referred to the next general 


he has won the esteem and confidence of 
all those in close association with him. 
Needless to say his vote on labor matters 


has always been a vote for the wage-earn- 
er. Hep. Conley on the whole is an ex- 
cellent example of what a legislator should 
be. 
Howard P. Converse. 

Rep. Howard P. Converse of 
found himself, when the 
assigned to committee places, on _ the 
street railway committee. This was done 
by Speaker Walker in recognition of the 
ability of Mr. Converse as a structural en- 
gineer. The fact that he had served three 
years as a member of the Newton board of 
aldermen showed the speaker that this man 
had knowldge of street railway matters as 
they present themselves to city governments. 
On this account also he believed he would 
make a valuable member of this important 
committee. His associates will tell you that 


Newton 
members were 


> 


the man from the 4th Middlesex dis- 
trict has brought them one and = all 
to the decision that his services were 
of great assistance. This committee 
had several bridge cases to handle this 


cases where structural work 
important part in the Dill 
Here the Newton man 
was right at home and when the lawyer 
for the company would seek to pass off the 
physical part of the construction as a mere 
detail, Mr. Converse would ask some ques- 
tion or series of them that would cause the 
attorney to decide that he had better have 
an engineer present when the matter came 


session, or 
played an 
under consideration. 


up again. This knowledge also came _ to 
hand when one or two matters that the 
roads and bridges committee had to han- 
dle came before the house in the form of 
committee reports. The Neponset bridge 
was one of these measures. The committee 
on street railways believed the portion of 


the cost to be assessed upon the street rail- 
way company which was to have a location 
upon it was excessive and labored to de- 
feat the measure, with the result that the 
bill was put over to the next general court. 
The Straits Pond bridge in Cohasset was 
another case where the committee believed 
that too great a burden was being put upon 
the street railway company. Here, however, 
they were unsuccessful and the bill went 
through and was signed by the governor. 
While Newton breeds some very clever 
republican politicians, Mr. Converse is not 
one of them. He lays no claim to being 
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a politician but those who know him com- 
mend him as a public spirited citizen. He 
is considerable of a club man, being a mem- 
ber of the Massachusetts, Exchange and 
University clubs of Boston and the Newton 
boat club of his own city. He is 
a native of Columbus, Ohio, and is a 
graduate of the Ohio state university. His 
fraternal associations are limited to the 
Masons. 


Thomas F. Coogan. 


The last time we saw Rep. Thomas F. 
Coogan of Ward 14, South Boston, he was 
being grasped by the hand by gray-haired 
old Portus Hancock on the day the session 
of 1909 broke up, and Portus was giving him 
this advice:—‘Tom my boy, you for the 
mountains for a good long rest. You’ve 
worked too hard here this year. I know 
you don’t feel it and you don’t look it, but 
you'll kill yourself if you keep it up. I’ve 
been through the game for years, my boy,— 
etc., etc.”? Portus Hancock is one of the 
veteran members of the legislature. He 
knew what he was talking about, all right, 
when he handed out the above advice to 
the young man from Ward 14. No horse 
could have spared the energy that Rep. Coo- 
gan put into his legislative duties this year. 
He had a mountain of bills on his own pe- 
tition besides being clerk of the important 
committee on constitutional amendments. 
The election to this latter office is an evi- 
dence of the esteem in which his fellow leg- 
islators hold him and his popularity with 
them. Rep. Coogan had a year of legislative 


experience behind him when he came back 
to the house last January and he had no fear 
about measuring up with his associates. His 
activities this year began with the filing of 
a bill to curb the money shark trust. The 
petition was his own. Rep. Coogan’s con- 
stutuents are not all blue-bloods,—in fact, 
he’s not a blue-blood himself—and he 
knows something of the troubles of poor 
folks who, because of illness or other mis- 
fortune, get into the clutches of the loan 
sharks. The shark was given a death- 
thrust by this year’s legislature, however, 
and it’s safe to. say that prayers have been 
offered up in many a home for ‘‘Tom’’ Coo- 
gan, who did so much to kill the sharks. 
The anti-shark bill helped the citizens of all 
Boston. Coogan then looked around _ for 
something to benefit especially his own dis- 
trict. Presto! A bill for a municipal building 
and playground facilities on the site of the 
Perkins Institute in South SBoston. He 
worked for the bill like a Trojan, and had 
assurances of support from a majority of 
the house and senate when word came from 
city hall that Boston could not stand the ex- 
pense for a while yet. And so the measure 
was postponed till next year, when Rep. 
Coogan will again lead the fight for it. Do 
you want to see a record that would make 
a labor man want to jump over the moon 
with joy? Look at Rep. Coogan’s roll-call 
record. He was for the working man every 
time. On the Boston charter bill he was 
against the party bosses and in favor of 
a referendum to the voters. Direct nomina- 
tions? The cause never had a more ardent 
champion. He was one of the few members 
who had grit enough to stand out against 
the merger bill. From start to finish his 
record stamps him as an honest legislator. 


How he ever found time this year to fill 
the clerkship of the committee on consti- 
tutional amendments is a puzzle to all who 
watched him. Beacon hill wants to see 
“Tom” Coogan back again next year and 
wants to see him go higher than the gen- 
eral court. He’s worthy of anything his 
constituents can give him. He’s one of 
the self-made men of the legislature. He 
was born in Dublin, Ireland. He served in 
Boston common council for two years. He 
is a grocery clerk by occupation and is af- 
fillated with the Heptasophs, Hibernians, 
Foresters and the Russell club of City Point. 


Benjamin A. Cook. 

Rep. Benjamin A. Cook of Fitchburg, re- 
publican, representing the 12th Worcester 
district, has completed two years of honor- 
able service in the house with a record not 
so much of what he has done for the 
good of his city as a record of preventing 


, 


the passage of measures that would have 
been harmful to the district he has repre- 
sented. Three measures before the pres- 
ent legislature were aimed to make trouble 
for the city of Fitchburg and he put in a 
lot-of hard and successful work to prevent 
their ..passage. One was the attempt of 
the state board of health to have some 
immediate steps taken to remedy the san- 
itary condition on the north branch of the 
Nashua ‘river, another was to have the town 
of Princetown transferred from the judicial 
district of the Fitchburg court to that of the 
city of Worcester, while the third was the 
attempt of Westminster to be transferred to 
the Gardner district. The Nashua river 
matter has been pending for years and 
the city is required to do -something 
within a few years. The state board, how- 
ever, claims the city is not making proper 
progress. This year as before Mr. Cook and 
his ‘associates succeeded in getting refer- 
ence to the next general court on the plea 
that the city would take some active steps 
the present year. The salaries of court of- 
ficials was the matter to be affected by the 
changing over of the town of Princeton, as 
salaries are based on the population of the 
judicial district the courts. serve. The 
amount of business brought before the court 
from this town in which the Wachusett 
mountain state reservation is located was 
not worth mentioning but there was the 
highly important question of salaries and 
precedent pending. In this case Mr. Cook, 
as one of the Fitchburg delegation, put in 
good work and the measure was finally 


_ killed. 


Mr. Cook this year, as last, served on the 
important committee on street railways and 
in addition was honored by Speaker Walker 
with the chairmanship of the committee 
lon parishes and religious secieties. His 
most notable work this year in connection 
with street railways was, probably, his 
handling of the bill to allow street rail- 
way companies to issue additional securi- 
ties for the purpose of supplying working 
capital. The measure was killed as_ it 
first came to the house and reconsideration 
was refused. Then a new Dill was re- 
parted and passed in the senate and to Mr. 


. Cook fell the lot of putting it through the 


lower branch. So lucid was his explana- 


tion of the difference between the first and 
second bills, the objectionable features in 
the old bill being removed in the new one, 
that the house which had overwhelmingly 
turned down the first bill passed the sec- 
ond by a vote just as overwhelming. The 
measure, which is now law, will do much 
to relieve the street railways of Massachu- 
setts of the financial difficulties under 
which most of them are laboring. In Fitch- 
burg Mr. Cook is a prosperous merchant and 
was president of the board of trade and 
merchants’ association in 1904 and ’05. He 
is a Mason, Odd Fellow and member of 
the Royal Arcanum. 


Frank O. Coombs. e 
If Rep. Frank O. Coombs of North Attle-— : 
boro adheres to his present plans he will — 
mot be a candidate for re-election this 
fall, and the voters of the Ist Bristol _ 
representative district will have to name at 
least one new man to represent them in 
the house during the session of 1910. Rep. 4 d 
Coombs has done good work during his 
three years at the state house, and his fe 
name has been mentioned in connection with a 
a senatorial nomination in that section, — 
But Rep. Coombs recognizes that Taunton 
is entitled to the senator next year, and~- 
he will do nothing that would in any way ei 
upset the program laid down. He will sup- 
port the man who is chosen by Taunton & 
and will not make the slightest effort to 
further his own ambitions as long as chee 
city has a candidate in the field this fall. 


When Taunton has had her allotted time 
and the nomination comes back into the 
towns, Rep. Coombs may be found in the 
field. He can then go before the people o 
the district with a good record behind him 
and show cause why he should be given 
the promotion. Rep. Coombs was born in 
Providence, R. I., December 17, 1857, and 
received his education at the publie schools 
and at business college. He is a designer 
and engraver. During his work at ‘the 
state house he has served at different times 
on the’ committees on railroads, ways and 
means, and counties, three committees 
which afford a man plenty of opportunity 
for work. But the North Attleboro man 
is not afraid of work. He has been @ 
careful attendant at his committee duties 
and he has looked after the welfare of his 
district as well. Through the combined ef- 
forts of Rep. Coombs and his’ Attleboro 
colleague, Kep. Holman, the county com- 
missioners this year were authorized to ex- 
pend $100,000 for the erection of a cour 
house in Attleboro, this being the first 
building of its kind ever erected outside 
a shire town. The original bill called 
for only $70,000 but Coombs and Holman suc- 
ceeded in having the amount raised to 
$100,000. They were also successful in se- 
curing one of thé three new  armories 
which the state will construct this year. 
Under a law passed last -year the state is 
to erect three each year, and Attleboro 
gets one of the first three. Rep. Coombs 
also worked hard for the passage of the 
bill to authorize the town to borrow $300,000 
outside the debt limit for a sewer system, 
was instrumental in securing an additional 
appropriation for the Fall River 4 
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house, materially aided in smoothing the 
way for the passage of Gov. Draper’s rail- 
road holding company bill and fought 
shoulder to shoulder with Norman White 
for the consolidation of the state board of 
education and the commission on industrial 
education. His record this year was as in 
his other two years’ service—one of con- 
stant activily. 


James H. L. Coon. ! 
One of the first members of the com- 
mittee on state house to recognize the jus- 
ce of the claim of the reporters for en- 
larged quarters for their work was Rep. 
ames H. L. Coon of Watertown. He 
saw that the claim that the newspaper men 
in a way were public servants in dissem- 
inating information about the great and 


- 


' general court was a sound one and was only 
too glad to support the Leonard bill. 
' Blected by a rousing majority and with 
a fair road for three more years before 
him . Rep. Coon has come to feel that 16 
years is about long enough to give to the 
service of the public and feels that at his 
age he owes something to his family. He 
may, however, decide to return another 
_ year. He was born in Barnstable, October 
16, 1853, ana after attending the public 
schools took a course at the Eastman busi- 
ness college at Poughkeepsie. He was a 
‘Selectman of Watertown, is an insurance 
engineer by profession and was for. six 
ears a state inspector of factories and pub- 
ce buildings. 


John S. Cormack. 
One of the Shoe City’s most energetic 
members is Rep. John S. Cormack, who has 
ust completed his second term in the 
ouse, and is a candidate for re-election 
from his district which comprises Wards 
1, 5 and 7, of Lynn and the town of Lynn- 
field. He and his colleague, Arthur B. 
Breed, have made a great working team. 
Cormack does not claim gift of oratory; 
his forte is best displayed in committee, in 
getting out bills and looking after their 
Support. In this he has been most success- 
ful. His personality is bright and pleas- 
ing, his friendships constantly extending. 
Lynn has had more business with the gen- 
eral court just closed than ever before and 
upon all of it Cormack has left his im- 
press. He was awarded the quill which 
‘Signed the act for the final widening and 
improvement of old Lynnfield street, long a 
standing eyesore to the people of his dis- 
‘trict. Under this act the county of Essex 
is allowed to borrow $50,000 to expend on 
this thoroughfare. Gov. Draper gave the 
quill with which he appended his name to 
Rep. Cormack for his conscientious en- 
deavor in putting the bill through and he 
in turn presents it to the Lynnfield street 
improvement association. He did _ loyal 
Work on the bills to increase Lynn’s im- 
portance in the development of its harbor 
flats, both for the bill introduced by the 
oard of trade of his city and the subse- 
ent resolve which was enacted. He was 
also of material assistance to the city in 
the matter of its finance commission bill 
Which Gov. Draper signed; on the bill to 


. 


_cinematograph and the bill which 


extend the time for enlarging the water 
supply; on the insurance probe bill which 
held up the action of the New England ex- 
change on the matter of installing the cen- 
tral office for the thermostat system. These 
two latter bills were especially in charge 
of Rep. Matthew McCann but he found an 
active coadjutor in Rep. Cormack. For two 
years the latter has been active on the 
committee on mercantile affairs. He was a 
dissenter on the bill to give to the con- 
trol of the Hast Boston Land company prac- 
tically a monopoly of that section’s remain- 
ing water frontage, destined to become the 
most valuable on the island. Mr. Cormack 
did not believe that it was in the interest 
of the~ people to dispose of flats which 
might later prove of great value to the 
commonwealth and held that the bill would 
never have been reported but for the fact 
that it was Henry M. Whitney who was 
interested in it, for his own gain and that 
of his associates. There have been 86 mat- 
ters before mercantile affairs. covering a 
wide range of topics. In all of these Mr. 
Cormack has taken an active personal in- 
terest. He was directly interested in the 
is now 
law by Gov. Draper’s signature. It pro- 
vides for the safety of the public by an 
inspection and control of the use of com- 
bustible films and provides a nominal fee 
to be paid by licensees for the use of 
films of more than ten inches in length. 
Moving pictures are now a distinct: and 
thriving amusement industry in Lynn. For 
five years Rep. Cormack was secretary of 


the republican city committee of Lynn. Be- 
ing an active member of the order himself 
he made it his personal business to put 
through the act, signed by the governor, 
allowing subordinate tribes of Red Men to 
hold real estate. As a harmonizer Mr. 
Cormack has few superiors in the house. 
He was born in Grand Falls, New Bruns- 
wick, 34 years ago; was educated in Lynn 
public schools; is a successful business 
man in groceries, confectionery and _ peri- 
odicals and a member of the Lynn republi- 
can club, Prospect club, Odd Fellows and 
red Men. 


Franklin B. Crocker. 


Kep. Franklin B. Crocker of the 3d 
Barnstable district sprang into legislative 
fame one day late in the session by his 
speech on the bill appropriating $6000 for 
widening of the channel between Quansett 


harbor and Pleasant bay in the town of 
Orleans in his district. The bill had been 
turned down by the committee on har- 


bors and public lands and the report was 
accepted late one afternoon when. Mr. 
Crocker was in the corridor. He moved the 
next day that the vote of acceptance be 
reconsidered, that he might have the bill 
recommitted. It was strongly opposed by 
the house chairman of the committee who 
stated that he did not propose to be a 
party to boost anyone in Cape Cod pol- 
itics. Mr. Crocker took the floor and in 
one of the most vigorous and best speeches 
of the session told the house that this 
improvement was the only one asked this 
year by his district which had a _ coast 
line of 80 miles. He scored the charge of 


‘the case for another year, 


“Cap Cod politics,’ stating that he had 
no political game to boost as this was his 
first and last year in the house, the nom- 
ination going to another town next fall. 
From what he had seen of men who had 
been here longer than one year and achieved 
eminence he did not Know as he cared to 
come back again. When he got’ through 
the whole house regretted that the gen- 
tleman from Brewster was. to retire at the 
end of the present session and it voted with 
him almost to a man. The bill was ulti- 
mately passed by the house over the ad- 
verse report of the committee but the com- 
mittee on ways and means turned it down 
and Mr. Crocker, not wishing to prejudice 
did not fight 
the second edverse report. On his com- 
mittee on fisheries and game he fought con- 


sistently against all bills to extend the 
close season on «marsh and shore birds, the 
Cape deriving considerable revenue from 
Boston people who go down for — spring 
shooting. On. the bill providing for the 
holding..and leasing of the clam flats by 
the state he put up such a strong fight that 
the petitioners withdrew it. 

Rep. Crocker was born in Brewster, March 
29, 1856..He followed. the sea for 15 years 
and since then has been engaged in the 
grocery business. He served his town as 
assessor, selectman and overseer of the 
poor for three years and is now serving his 
fourth term as town clerk and treasurer. 
He is overseer in the Grange and chaplain 
of his lodge of Masons, 


Daniel J. Curley, Jr. 
Daniel J. Curley, Jr., of the 18th Suffolk 
district, will probably, for the sake of har- 


mony, quit the house this year and run for 
the new city council. He has had three 
years in the lower branch, however, and 
that is pretty good evidence that whatever 


he goes after next fall he will land, for he 
comes from a section of the city of Boston 
where they delight in having a good politi- 
eal fight at every opportunity, and the fact 
that Dan has won out in the last three con- 
tests augurs well for his ability as a fight- 
er ahd a fence builder. He is a staunch 
democrat, and represents one of the biggest 
democratic strongholds in the capital city. 
That means that he votes with the minor- 
ity party on all measures where there is 
a drawing of lines, and that he follows the 
lead of organized labor whenever labor is 
looking for any kind of legislation. He 
doesn’t say much; he doesn’t believe in too 


much talk. If there were more of his kind 
the sessions would be shorter and the blue 
book would be smaller. Rep. Curley was 


born in Boston, December 28, 1874, and was 
educated in the public schools. He was a 
member of the common council of Boston 
for two years. In the legislature he served 


the first two years on the committee on 
drainage. This vear he was on the com- 
mittee on counties. He is a member of the 
A. O. H.,-the A. O. U. W., and the Shawmut 
club. 
Elmer L. Curtiss. 
Rep. Elmer L. Curtiss of Hingham, fol- 


lowed up his good work on the committee 
on education and bills in third reading which 


marked his 1908 year in the house, by still 
more important achievements in 1909 as a 
member of the committee on metropolitan 
affairs, chairman of the committee on bills 
in third reading, and a member of the 
rules committee. On the last named—the 
speaker’s “cabinet’’—he was a valued mem- 
ber, not only because of his sound judg- 
ment but because of his happy way of 
smoothing out wrinkles; he was always ami- 
able, no matter how trying the day. The 
great work of his second year in the house 
was done upon the Bosten charter bill. 
Sen. Crosby and Rep. Cushing, the two 
chairmen, found they could depend on Cur- 
tiss for legal knowledge, for good counsel, 
and for indefatigable labor. 

Rep. Curtiss was obliged to sacrifice quite 
a good deal in the way of his private law 
practice, because of the large amount of 
time he was compelled to give to committee 
work and to attendance on the house, but 
he never complained, and could always be 
depended on. Moreover, besides his work 
at the state house, he spoke many times in 


Boston and through the metropolitan dis- 
trict, explaining the charter and. bringing 
out the need for it. Mr. Curtiss had for 


several years prior to coming to the leg- 
islature devoted much time to the theoreti- 
cal study of city conditions and city govern- 
ment, and thus felt that he was in a po- 
sition to approach the Boston situation with 
considerable knowledge. 

One matter in which he takes consider- 
able pride was the pensioning of the metro- 


politan police. The bill had been reported 
favorably by his committee and was in 
charge of another member, and it seemed 


as though it were going through the house 
without any opposition. Consequently the 
committee paid very little attention to it 
and were taken by surprise when it was 
suddenly attacked with considerable vigor. 
By chance Mr, Curtiss stepped into the 


-his service was to make 


house during the attack and realized the 
Situation. He immediately got into the 
fight and defended the bill and finally 
turned what seemed to be a certain de- 
feat into a victory for the bill. 

Mr. Curtiss’ attitude which he maintained 
with considerable pride in both years of 
no promise for 
or against a bill until he had had an op- 
portunity thoroughly to examine it and 
upon the other hand never to ask anybody 
to promise a vote for any bill he had until 
the matter -was considered. While exceed- 
ingly active among the members in behalf 
of any measure in which he was interested 
he invariably asked his fellows to look into 
the merits of a bill and to make no prom- 
ise to vote against it, and if upon final 
consideration they were convinced that he 
was right, to vote with him; otherwise 
to vote against him. 

Because of his former 
schools throughout the 
took somewhat. active interest in the edu- 
cational matters as they came before the 
house. As a speaker he is simple and di- 
rect in statement without any attempt at 
flowery speech. He was one of the few 
men that was invariably listened to, largely 
because he has the habit of condensing what 


connections with 
commonwealth he 


he has to say in comparatively’ short 
speeches. 

Rep. Curtiss was born in Derby, Conn., 
June 11, 1861. He is a graduate of the 


Bridgewater Normal school, and qualified for 
admission to the bar while  superinten- 
dent: of schools in Hingham. He has since 
served as chairman of the Hingham school 
committee, is one of the trustees of the li- 
brary, and director of the Hingham National 


bank. He is a lieutenant in the local mil- 

itia company, 5th infantry, and is affiliated 

with the Masons, Odd Fellows, K. P., and 
other fraternal organizations. 
Frank Curtiss. 

Frank Curtiss of Sheffield was a demo- 


erat representing in the house of 1909 a 


constituency with a large republican major- : 


ity. There was nothing in his votes, how- 
ever, to show what his politics were. To 
all measures he applied a business man’s 
judgment and it might be said right here 
that the judgment of Curtiss of Sheffield 
was looked up to by all the careful and 
conservative legislators in the house. A 
man with practical experience in street 
railway matters, both in the financing and 
construction of them, he was just the kind 
of a man that Speaker Walker was look- 
ing for to serve on the committee on street 
railways and there he was placed, notwith- 
standing that he was a first year man and 
a democrat. Street railways, as almost ev- 
eryone knows, is one of the ‘“‘big’’ commit- 
tees of the house. Rep. Curtiss proved him- 
self a ‘big’? man on the committee. His 
advice was eagerly sought and carefully 
followed by his senate and house associates 
on that committee, notable instances being 
the stock issue bill, the bill to allow the 
Connecticut Valley Street Railway company 
to refund its bonded debt and _ fund its 
floating debt and the various measures to 
relieve the street railways from the heavy 
taxation burdens which are compelling many 
of them to increase fares. 

Naturally his chief concern was the bill 
to permit the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad company to acquire the 
Berkshire Street Railway company. Reps. 
Curtiss and’ Tytus and Sen. Turtle made a 
powerful trinity working for this bill and 
could easily have secured a favorable re- 
port of it, but Gov. Draper was unalterably 
opposed to its passage at the present ses- 
sion—the settling of the New Haven-Boston 
& Maine muddle being a prerequisite to the 
passage of this bill, in his excellency’s 
opinion. Consequently the Berkshire men 
had it referred to the next general court 
which unquestionably will give the neces- 
sary authorization. It means much to the 
Berkshires—the opening up of vast inac- 
cessible territory for beautiful homes and 
the expenditure of $2,000,000 by the New 
Haven in building the lines to reach it. 

Although the usual rule with a first 


year 
democrat is one committee, and that gen- 
erally not very important, Speaker Walker 


also placed Rep. Curtiss on the committee 
on fisheries and game where the Berkshire 
man was right at home as a true sportsman 
himself and he took a deep interest in the 
bills for the protection of woodcock and 
quail and the open season for those birds. 
He was also active in behalf of the deer 
bill which gives the farmer protection 
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against destruction of his crops by these 
animals. é 

Rep. Curtiss clearly demonstrated his val- 
ue to the commonwealth and his return will 


be eagerly looked for by His colleagues ir-' i 
is fortu- | 


His district 
man who 


respective of party. 


nate in possessing a can repre- 


t 


sent it so capably. Mr. Curtiss’ public 
spirit has been shown in his own section 
in his identity with various enterprises there. 
He is vice-president and a director of the 
Great Barrington national bank,  presi- 
dent of the Great Barrington Electric Light. 
company, director of the Reliable Knitting 
company of Great Barrington and a large 
owner in the handsome Marble, Berkshire 
and Hallway blocks of that town. P 


Grafton D. Cushing. 


Four years as a member of the Massachu- 
setts house of representatives have brought 
Grafton D. Cushing of Ward 11, Boston, in- 
to the front rank of republican leaders in 
the commonwealth. When he first came to 
the hill he was not looked upon as one of 
the ‘popular’? members. He was regarded 
as cold and uncompromising. He was not 
well known by his’ colleagues, except by 
those who had come in contact with him 
when he was a member of the school com- 
mittee of the city of Boston. But he has 
made good. He has come along rapidly, 
justifying the predictions of his closest 
friends. Before he had finished his first 


% 


- 


year in the house, the reserve which seemed 
to encompass him had been cast off, he had 
become known to the other members of th 
lower branch, and he had broadened out into 
one of the best mixers who had been seen 
on the hill in years. That he has mad 
friends rapidly was shown in the brief cam 
paign which he waged for the speakershi 
of the house last summer and fall. Josep 
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Walker of Brookline had announced his 
candidacy for the speakership early during 
the last session. He had been given pledges 
of support by a large number of the mem- 
bers of the house at that time. He had the 
place practically in his grasp before the 
house adjourned. Rep. Cushing started his 
campaign for the place at the close of the 
legislative year. He interviewed members 
all over the state, and while he didn’t win, 
the expressions of friendship and esteem 
which he received must have assured him 
that he is in direct line for the succession 
to Walker when the Brookline man decides 
to retire from his present pésition. There 
was no bitterness in that fight. When Cush- 
ing found that the line-up was for Walker, 
he gracefully withdrew, nominated his op- 
ponent in the caucus, became a member cf 
this year’s committee on rules, and hus 
worked hard all through the session to make 
the path of the new speaker as rosy as pos- 
sible. He proved himself an excellent loser, 
and his course during the recent session in- 
ereased his~power and influence with the 
great and general court. It was through 
his hard work as chairman of the commit- 
tee on metropolitan affairs that the warring 
factions in the republican camp were brought 
together for the fight on the new Boston 
charter. Together with Chairman Crosby 
of the senate he drafted the bill which was 
finally adopted by the majority of his com- 
mittee, and he was the leader of the fight 
on the floor of the house. His leadership has 
heen marked on many other matters which 
have been considered by the house during the 
vear. <A strict party man at all times, he 
has been the one to whom the republican 
leaders of the state looked for advice and 
support of their measures; and he has justi- 
fied the confidence they have reposed in him 
in every case. It would be useless to pre- 
dict just what future honors will come to 
Rep. Cushing at the hands of the voters of 
his city. It is sufficient to say that he is 
being recognized by the men who know 
politics, and that recognition has come be- 
cause of real ability displayed in the field of 
action. Rep. Cushing was born in Boston, 
August 4, 1864, and was educated at Nobles 
and at Harvard. During his four years in 
the house he has served at different times as 
a member of the committee on rules under 
two presiding officers, has been chairman 
of the committees on education and metro- 
politan affairs, was clerk of liquor law, and 
has been a member of the committee on 
Ways and means. 
Alfred L. Cutting. 

Rep. Alfred L. Cutting, of Weston, com- 
pleted his second year in the house with 
the session just closed. He occupies the 


unique position of being present at every 


session, from the opening day, January 6, 
until prorogation, June 19. He served on 
two committees, liquor law and election 
laws, being chairman of the former, and 
Was present at all meetings of both com- 
mittees. He was recorded on all roll calls 


and did not pair on any occasion. The 
committee on liquor law had between 40 
and 50 matters to dispose of and to every 
one of them Mr. Cutting gave his personal 
attention. The committee was closely di- 


vided between the conservatives and liberal 
elements. No substantial changes were 
made in the laws favoring either the so- 
called ‘‘temperance” or ‘“‘liquor’’ people. By 
a vote of seven to four the committee re- 
ported the bill to prevent the sale of li- 
quor by the bottle in places where it is 
sold by the glass. The bill was reported 
in the house by Mr. Cutting. The fight 
was a sharp, hot one. A point of order 
was raised by Rep. Grady of Boston, one of 
the dissenting members of the committee, 
that the bill was not within the scope of 
the petition. The point of order was sus- 
tained by the speaker, and Mr. Cutting was 
forced to move that the matter be recom- 
mitted to his committee, that being the only 
possible way to save the bill. To do this 
required a two-thirds vote. The vote on 
a roll call stood 135 to 69, lacking only three 
votes of the necessary two-thirds. The 
next day Mr. Cutting secured reconsider- 
ation and postponement. Although 15 new 
votes were secured .for recommittal on 
the second roll-eall, on account of absen- 
tees and a few who experienced a change 
of heart, the bill went down to_its final de- 
feat by a _ slightly increased vote. 

Mr. Cutting favored the bills for the bet- 
ter regulation of the sale of liquor by drug- 
gists as recommended by the Boston licens- 
ing board, and was a _dissenter from his 
committee’s report, ‘“‘leave to ;withdraw” on 
these matters. AS a member’ of the com- 
mittee on election laws, Mr. Cutting had 
charge of his committee’s report, ‘‘leave to 
withdraw,’’ on the bill providing for direct 
nomination of candidates for senator and 
representative throughout the common- 
wealth. This was one of the long drawn 
fights of the session. The bill was_ substi- 
tuted April 8 by a vote of 122 to 75, and 
on May 11 was finally defeated by a vote 
of 97 to 77. Mr. Cutting took the ground 
that there was no widespread demand for 
such legislation and that the legislature 
should not force upon the state a law pro- 
viding for a system that many of the dis- 
tricts do not want. The committee re- 
ported one direct nomination bill that be- 
came a law, the bill relating to the Ist 
Essex senatorial district, a compact dis- 
trict comprising a number of wards in Lynn 
and the towns of Nahant and Swampscott. 
In all of these matters Mr. Cutting was 
guided by an intimate knowledge of the 
varied difficulties in the country districts 
and he carefully safeguarded the interests 
of those districts. He is 41 years old; was 
born in Weston; and is a grocer and gen- 


eral merchant. He has been selectman 
since 1900 and was postmaster at Kendal 
Green for more than ten years. Last year 


he was clerk of the committee on 
He is an Odd Fellow, 
tham Business Men’s association, Weston 
A. A., and the Republican club of Mass- 
achusetts. During his two years’ service 
in the house he is recorded on every roll 
call. 


towns. 
member of the Wal- 


Francis L. Daly. 


When the veterans in the reporters’ gal- 
lery looked over the rail last January and 


sized up the new members of the house of 
representatives they spied one happy-faced 
little chap in the third division who seemed 
to have the word ‘‘popularity’’ stamped all 
over him. The veterans looked him up 
and found he was Francis lL. Daly, one of 
“Jim’’ Curley’s young lieutenants in Ward 
17, Boston. That was - enough. Thev 
knew that Rep. Daly had the ‘‘goods’’ or 
else Ward 17 wouldn’t have sent him to 
the legislature. The reporters decided to 
watch Rep. Daly. When two or three weeks 
had elapsed -they noticed that he button- 
holed one legislator after another and talk- 
ed earnestly with each one of them. ‘‘Must 
be some big bill he’s interested ‘in,’ thought 
the reporters. They went down on the floor 
and saw the Ward 17 man. Yes, Mr. Daly 
was interested in several big bills, in fact 
in every ‘bill, big and little, that was before 
the general court. No, he wasn’t can- 
vassing votes for any of them, Oh, that 
bill he was talking to So and So about? 
Well, he’d tell what it was, only the re- 
porters mustn’t print anyhing about it. The 


reporters promised. They learned that it 
was a bill to authorize the city of Boston 
to pay a sum of money to a Mrs. Devine, 


a poor widow with six children who lived in 
Ward 17 and whose husband had been killed 
while at work for the city. Some legisla- 
tors would have told the reporters about 
that bill the very first thing. Rep. Daly 
didn’t. He wasn’t seeking publicity. All 
he wanted was to have the bill passed. It 


was passed all right, in jig time. Rep. Daly’s 
hand-shake—he has a lot of fancy hand- 
shakes for he belongs to several fraternal 
organizations—won every vote that he asked 
for the measure. That’s the sort of work 
that Ward 17 expects from its legislators. 
It doesn’t care a rap about speech-making 
ability. Whether or not Ward 17 cares 
about it, Rep. Daly didn’t merely work for 
the Devine bill and let everything else go. 
He has a record on other measures that 


he ought to be proud of. He voted for 
direct nominations, for all labor bills and 
for a referendum on the Boston charter bill. 
He also found time to do a little agitating 
at the state house and away from it for a 
playground for the Roxbury ward. Rep. 
Daly was born in Boston 27 years ago. He 
attended the public schools and is a trav- 
elling salesman. He trained for the legis- 
lature with two years’ service in the Bos- 
ton common council. He is a leader in Ward 
17, affairs. In social life he is affiliated 
with the Tammany club, Foresters, Hiber- 
nians, Red Men, Knights of Columbus, and 
St. Patrick’s total abstinence and literary 
society. 


Ear! E. Davidson. 
Another graduate of that much-maligned 
body, the Boston common council, is Rep. 


Earl E. Davidson of Ward 238, whose experi- 
ence was recognized by Speaker Walker by 
a place on the committee on ways and 
means, and whose work was largely respon- 
sible for the reduction of $1,000,000 in the 
state tax as compared with 1908. He made a 
fight for the bill readjusting salaries in 
the adjutant general’s and quartermaster 
general’s departments. As a member of the 
state militia he held that inequalities in the 
pay of various officers should be straight- 
ened out. While the bill was killed in the 
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house owing to the jealousies which always 
exist between the line and staff the member 
from West Roxbury fought for it to a finish. 

The Boston charter bill took up much of 
Rep. Davidson’s time and his speech in 
favor of the appointment rather than elec- 
tion of the board of street commissioners 
had much to do with killing the amendment 
offered to keep that commission out of the 
control of the mayor. Rep. Davidson spoke 
on several of the insurance bills as an in- 
surance broker of experience, notably on the 
Washburn bill and the valued policy bill. 

Ward 23 has been fortunate in sending 
men of capacity to the house and Rep. 
Davidson bids fair to become one of the 
most efficient men his ward has had to 
represent it. He was born in Hudson, Feb- 
ruary 2, 1878. He entered the Boston Latin 
school to prepare for Yale from which col- 
lege he was graduated in 1900. During his 
college course the Spanish war broke out 
and he enlisted in the First Connecticut in- 
fantry and served his time with distinction. 
He served in the common council in 1907-8. 
He is a member of the Republican club of 
Massachusetts, the Boston City club, Bat- 
tery A., M. V. M., and the Masons. 


Thomas Davies. : 

From Holyoke early in the session came 
a young democrat for his first term as a 
legislator, ‘Tom’. Davies of the 10th 
Hampden district. The session was still very 
young when he became one of the popular 
members of the western delegation, with an 
acquaintance that embraced almost every 
man from every section. 

Speaker Walker appointed him to the 
committee on labor, and there he at once 
proved his werth to the workers of the state, 
as well as to those of his own section. He 
worked hard for the eight-hour bill, both 
‘in the committee and on the floor of the 
house. He also was an able assistant of 
the members from the textile cities in their 
efforts to secure the enactment of a 54- 
hour bill for women and children. In fact, 
in every matter that came before the com- 
mittee, Rep. Davies did his utmost in behalf 
of the laboring men. 

In the fight for direct nominations he was 
active, and worked day and evening in be- 
half of extending to the people of the whole 
state the right to choose their officials with- 
out dictation from the bosses and ward 
leaders. 

Another matter where Rep. Davies showed 
to advantage was when the Holyoke-North- 
ampton boundary dispute was before the 
legislature. It was no easy matter to con- 
vince men that had never heard-of ‘‘Smith’s 


Ferry” previous to arriving on Beacon hill 
and finding it the cause of a legislative bat- 
tle, that Northampton should be deprived of 
territory which had belonged to it for years. 
Rep. Davies, however, with the other Hol- 
yoke members, grappled the problem, and 
to him and them is due in large measure 
the successful outcome of the contest. 
“Tom” was born in Didsbury, England, 
on Feb, 11, 1875, came tere in 1892 and at- 
tended the public schools. When of an age 
to go to work he became an employee of 
the thread mills in Holyoke. He is a mem- 


ber of the democratic city committee and 
of I. 0. O. F., M. U., Elks and Union club. 
From his boyhood he has been an enthusias- 
tic athlete and is well known in and around 
Holyoke as a football, baseball and basket- 
ball coach for preparatory schools. 


Ralph Davol. : 

The one thing for which Rep. Davol of 
Taunton will be especially remembered as 
a member of the house of 1909 is his suc- 
cessful putting through of the new charter 
for his native city. Petitions for similar 
new charters for four other cities were 
turned down by the committee on cities as 
it was the general opinion that until Haver- 
hill and Gloucester had a chance to try out 
their new charters it would be wise to de- 
lay making radical changes in the form of 
municipal government in other cities. But 
Rep. Davol presented his case with such 
insistence and developed such a capacity for 
vote-getting, that despite strong opposition 
from his own bailiwick he succeeded in 
getting his bill through both branches and 
signed by the governor. It was a pas- 
sage perilous, beside which the ancient 
voyage between Scylla and Charybdis was 
a pastime but Mr.-Davol now has the quill 
and cherishes it with as much pride as he 
does the quill which signed his playground 
bill last year—a bill compelling in cities and 
towns of over 10,000 inhabitants the estab- 
lishment of public playgrounds on the adop- 


~ 
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tion of the act by the voters. The act was 
adopted by 40 out of the 42 cities and 
towns which voted upon the question. 


Henry E. Dean. 

Rep. Henry E. Dean of Worcester is one 
of the most travelled men in the legisla- 
ture as there is hardly a corner of the state 
that he has not visited as a member this 
year. For the second term he has served 
as the house chairman of the committee 
on prisons and he took his associates to the 
different state reformatory institutions. This 
committee up to within a few years used 
to make an annual practice of visiting the 
different county jails winding up with a 
trip to Nantucket. On this trip the party 
would be zreatly enlarged by other mem- 
bers until it became somewhat notorious 
and the trip was cut out. Mr. Dean and 
some of the other members two 


years ag awoke to the,, act: that 
if the visit to the Nantucket county 


institution could be omitted there was no 
good reason why the annual visit to the 
other county jails could not be discontinued. 
The idea was carried out and no complaint 
has been made to date. While Mr. Dean 
has not been required to take his prison 
committee to far-away Berkshire and to the 
shire town of Cape Cod he has been pretty 
much over this ground himself as a mem- 
ber of the committee on harbors and public 
lands. The committee put in practically a 
week touring the Cape in automobiles and 
a steamer trip to Cuttyhunk, the western- 
most of the Elizabeth islands on the south 
side of Buzzards. Then again they visited 
Mt. Everett in almost the very southwest 
corner of the state to see if more land was 
needed to carry out the intentions of the 
state in establishing a state reservation on 


the mountain. This harbor and public land 
committee successfully carried through a 


compromise with the governor where- 
by they secured over $100,000 this year 
for small harbor improvements when 


the governor wanted all these bills defeated 
and a lump sum given the harbor commis- 
sion to spend as it thought advisable. The 
governor’s idea was put through with a pro- 
vision that it should not take effect until 
next year and meanwhile they got their ap- 
propriations for the present year. Mr. Dean 
has not failed in three years of his mem- 
bership in the Jegislature to carry through 


every matter he has reported for his sev- 
eral committees, which speaks well as to 
his standing in the house. Mr. Dean’s poli- 
tics are disclosed by the announcement that 
he is a member of the Republican club 
of Massachusetts. He is something of a 
‘joiner’? as he belongs to the Masons, Odd 
Fellows, Worcester: Continentals, Worces- 
ter Commercial Travellers association, Wor- 
cester lodge Elks. 


Charles E. Dennett. 
A member of the house in 1906 and 1907, 
defeated for re-election to the house of 1908 
by a close margin, and chosen again last fall 


to serve during the session of 1909 is the 
record of the last four years of the political 
life of Rep. Charles E. Dennett of Malden, 
representing the 23d Middlesex district. 
Rep. Dennett was born in Portsmouth, N. 
H., November 13, 1837, received his educa- 
tion in the public schools, and carries on a 
real estate and insurance business. He was 
postmaster for four years, has been a merm- 
ber of the republican city committee for sev- 
eral years, acting three years as chairman, 
and served two terms in the Malden board 
of aldermen. During his first two years in 
the legislature he was a member of the com- 
mittee on mercantile affairs. He also served 
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on the special recess committee on fire in- 
surance. This year he is chairman of the 
committee on libraries and a member of the 
committee on public health. All through his 
legislative career Rep. Dennett has been a 
strong advocate of a revision of the laws 
relating to the sale of liquor. He has strenu- 


‘ously advocated and supported every sane 


temperance measure. It is probable that 


he would take’ greater pride in his 
work in behalf of these causes than 
in any other action of his during his 


three years on Beacon Hill. Having very 
pronounced views on the subject of temper- 
ance, and representing a strong no-license 
eonstituency, he has found plenty of oppor- 


tunity for hard work in that direction, and 


the proponents of any legislation along these 
lines have found in him one of the strongest 
champions they could have. This year he 
was the leader of the fight made by the com- 
mittee on libraries against the movement 
of Rep. White of Brookline for the establish- 
ment of a legislative reference department 
in the state library, but the odds were against 
the Malden man, and in spite of the good 
fight he made for his committee’s report he 
was defeated, but he had the satisfaction of 
seeing the senate refer the matter to the 
next legislature. Rep. Dennett was actuat- 
ed largely in the fight by his strong friend- 
ship for the late Librarian Tillinghast. In 
the fraternal field Rep. Dennett holds mem- 
bership in the Masons, Knights of Honor and 
the Odd Fellows. 


Daniel E. Denny. 
Guardian of the interests of the veteran 
soldier and custodian of the grand old flag is 
what Rep. Daniel E. Denny of the 13th 


Worcester district has been known as during 


his four years’ service in the house. Rep. 
Denny is as enthusiastic about the veterans 
and the flag as the small boy is about fire 
engines, for he himself is a veteran of the 
quartermaster’s department during the civil 
war. He carries his enthusiasm to the cul- 
tivation of a fine military mustache and 
goatee. Rep. Denny now aspires to go to 
the senate as the successor of Sen. Cowee. 

Again at the head of the committee on 
military affairs Rep. Denny showed his 
executive ability. Not until the very last 
of the year was a single report of the com- 
mittee overturned. This overturn happened 
on the bill relative to the adjustment of 
salaries in the adjutant seneral’s department 
and the defeat of the bill was due solely to 
in the militia, and was no reflec- 


The most remarkable feature of the com- 


’mittee’s work, ‘under Chairman Denny’s 


° 
leadership, was the carrying through of the 
committee’s program even when it involved 
the defeat of Gov. Draper. The governor 
had recommended that the nautical train- 
ing school commission be abolished and the 
work of the school be carried on in combina- 
tion with that of the naval reserve. Very 
ikely the governor’s recommendation may 
go through another year, but it was staved 
off this year, the committee reporting 
against it and being upheld in the house, 
only three votes coming out for the gov- 


_ernor, 


Rep. Denny will be remembered for his 
Setting on the statute book a law to require 


all state institutions to fly the state flag, 
as well as the national colors. Previously 
the requirement as to the state colors ap- 
plied only to armories, and the law of 1908, 
for which Gov. Guild was responsible, by 
an oversight made no reference to what 
is contained in the Denny act. 

Rep. Denny was born in Worcester, July 
14, 1845, and was educated in Worcester 
Academy. He served in the common coun- 
cil two years, being president one year, and 
is in the real estate and insurance business. 
He is a Knight Templar and Knight of 
Pythias. 


Clifford H. Dickson. 

Among the sturdy fighters for her rights 
that Berkshire county sent to the legisla- 
ture of 1909 was Rep. Clifford H. Dickson 
of Pittsfield. It was his first term, but he 
arrived at Beacon hill in January with a 
determination to do his full duty, but more 
especially to do all that he could to bring 
about a settlement of the Berkshire trolley 
situation if it were possible. 

He was given a place on the committee 
on public service by Speaker Walker, one 
of the most important committee places 
in the gift of the presiding officer. There 
it was his task to stand between the state 
treasury and the demands of insatiable of- 
fice holders whose desire for more salary 
is oftentimes not commensurate with their 
desire to labor for the state. It was also 
his duty depart- 


to see that the various 


ments were running in good fashion and to 
pass upon all the bills for appropriations for 
state departments. 

He proved worthy of the trust the speaker 
reposed in him, and in no year has the com- 
mittee met with fewer defeats on its rec- 


ommendations. He had charge of several 
measures on the floor of the house for the 
committee, and, by his exposition of their 


strong points, the justice that lay behind 
their presentment and his explanation of 
their terms and meaning he won the con- 
fidence not only of the leaders but of the 
members as well. 

Representative Dickson was born in Mid- 
dlefield on March 2, 1875, and attended the 
public schools there. He later worked in 
various factories and afterward became a 
newspaper mian. For 14 years he has been 
connected with the postal service and served 
on the school committee of Pittsfield in 1907 
and 1908. He is a Mason, a member of the 
lL. Of .OfBevand: the A470... sw 


George E. Doane. 

A first-year man in the legislature of 1909 
who made good was George E. Doane of 
Middleboro, representing the 7th Ply- 
mouth district. He was one of the solid men 
of the body, cared nothing for the efferves- 
cence and frivolity of the lobby and took 
his work as a legislator most seriously and 
as a duty he owed his constituents. Speak- 
er Walker early recognized Mr, Doane’s 
ability, a fact that was demonstrated when 
he appointed him to the committees on 
banks and banking and taxation, two of the 
most important sub-divisions of the legisla- 
ture. 

As a member of the committee on banks 
and banking Mr, Doane took an active part 


. 


in reporting the measure to permit trust 
companies to have branch offices in those 
towns located in the same county for which 
they are chartered which have no banking 
facilities. It was one of the big financial 
matters of the session and was advocated, 
not only by financiers but by farmers and 
business men from many sections. = 
There were many other matters before 
that committee of more or less importance, 
and Rep. Doane took an active interest in 
all of them, even the most trivial. It was 
in the committee on taxation, however, that 


his real worth as a legislator was shown, 
for there, more than in any previous year, 
the presence of able, conscientious anu 
thoughtful legislators was needed. There 
were before the committee such measures 
as the franchise tax distribution acts and 
the recommendation for amendment to the 
constitution so as to permit of the legisla- 
ture classifying property for purposes of 
taxation. This amendment would permit 
towns to exempt the machinery used. in 
manufacture and be a boon to every man- 
ufacturing place in the state. Mr. Doane 
was one of those who worked hard for it 
in and out of the committee. 

Mr. Doane was born in Middleboro, on 
June 10, 1854. He is a graduate of the Mass- 
achusetts Institute of Technology and has 
been engaged in the hardware business of 
his native town for some years. He is 
a vice-president of the Middleboro National 
Bank, of the Middleboro Business Men’s 
club and is a Mason. 

Joseph E. Donovan. 

If the city of Boston ever escapes from 
the charter noose which this year’s legisla- 
ture placed around her neck, a big share of 
her thanks will be due to Rep. Joseph E. 
Donovan of Ward 3, Charlestown. It was 
he who first unearthed copies of decisions 
from supreme courts all over the United 
States in whch it was defined that charter 
bills much similar to the new Boston one 
are unconstitutional. It is to be regretted 
that the house of representatives didn’t 
heed the young Charlestown man when he 
offered his ocrder calling upon the supreme 
court for an opinion as to whether or not 
the charter bill was constitutional. The 
G. O. P. leaders opposed the order, however, 
and they had the votes. Rep. Donovan has 
always had a high standing with his fel- 
low legislators, but his work on the Bos- 
ton charter bill made him rise higher than 
ever in their esteem. It proved him not on- 
ly an able legislator, but a brilliant lawyer 
as well. Charlestown asked for a lot of 
things from this year’s general court, and 
on all of her petitions Rep. Donovan was a 
leader in debate. He argued long and earn- 
estly for the bill to give his constituents 
gas for 80 cents per thousand cubie feet 
and helped largely to have the bill substi- 
tuted for the adverse report of the commit- 
tee on public lighting. He was also inter- 
ested in the bill to provide for the abolition 
of the overhead “L’”’ structure between Sul- 
livan square and the North station and the 
substitution of an underground tunnel. He 
was honored this year with an appointment 
to the committee on judiciary, the most im- 
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portant sub-bedy of the legislature and his 
work there has been of a high order. He 
was one of the dissenters from the report 
of this committee on the diseased beef ques- 
tion. He insisted that no part of a car- 
cass condemned for tuberculosis should be 
sold for food. On labor measures Rep. Dono- 
van has an enviable record. On direct 
nominations he always voted “yes.’’ His 
record, as a whole, is one that ought to get 
him about anything he wants from his con- 


stituents. Rep. Donovan was born in Lynn, 
April 21, 1882, and attended the public 
schools. He is a lawyer by profession. He 


served in the Boston common council for 
two years and came to the legislature in 


1908. He has just completed his second 
term. He is affiliated with the Jackson 
club and Catholic Literary union. In poli- 


tics he is a democrat. 


William E. Dorman. 

From the opening of the recent session of 
the legislature there were persistent rumors 
that -Rep. William E. Dorman of lynn 
would lay down his work of representing 
the 12th Hssex district at the close of this 
year to take up the greater burden of look- 
ing after the interests of the 1st Essex 


senatorial district in the upper branch. His 
activity in favor of a bill to give to that 
district a direct nomination system seemed 
to add to the belief, and his record through- 
out his three years of service seemed to in- 
dicate that he was truly worthy of the pro- 
motion he was said to seek. But Rep. Dor- 
man appears to have different plans in mind 
at the present time. Various retirements by 
men who are now serving with him on the 
committee on the judiciary will leave him 
well up at the head of the list and directly 
in line for the chairmanship of that commit- 
tee next year, which, with the prominence 
the headship of this important committee 
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carries, will make him one of the ‘“‘big”’ 
men of the house of 1910. He has done 
well, therefore, in refusing to be tempted 
into a contest for the senatorial seat. ‘To 
win that place would require a long, hard- 
fought contest throughout the city of Lynn. 
To return to the house may necessitate 
some contest on his part, but with the prac- 
tical certainty of securing the chairmanship 
of judiciary and his excellent record dur- 
ing his entire career on the hill, he should 
have little difficulty in winning out. Rep. 
Dorman has been a forceful member of the 
lower branch, and he has shown qualities 
of independence of thought and action which 
were refreshing. Since coming to the hill 
he has served on the committees on elec- 
tion laws, printing, judiciary and labor, 
being chairman of the latter committee this 
year. His independence was never more 
clearly shown than during the hearings and 
discussion on the so-called eight-hour bill 
which, although passed by both branches, 
was vetoed by the governor. Coming from 
a manufacturing city, where the rights of 
organized iabor are always given such a 
prominent place in all matters, he might 
have been expected to fall in line and drift 


along with the majority in favor of the 
popular legislation. But he had different 
ideas. He believed the bill was wrong when 


it came before his committee on labor, and 
he urged against its being reported. The 
majority of his associates on the committee 
were of the cpposite mind and the bill was 
reported in the house. Rep. Dorman, still 
clinging to his own views, worked hard for 
the defeat of the bill. It was passed in spite 
of his arguments against it, the senate con- 
curred and sent it up to the governor. His 
excellency returned it to the house without 
his approval, and then Dorman had to lead 
the fight to sustain the executive veto. How 
well he did that work is shown by the roll- 
call vote in which the house refused to pass 
the measure over the veto. It was a deter- 
mined fight which he put up against great 
odds, and it showed clearly the true char- 
acter of the man from Lynn. Rep. Dorman 
was born in Lynn, June 23, 1875. He was 
educated at Chauncey Hall and at Harvard, 


graduating from the latter college in 1898 
and from the law school in 1901. He is an 


instructor in the Boston Y. M. C. A. eve- 
ning law school. Before coming to the state 


house he had served for six years as a. 


member of the Lynn school committee, act- 
ing for two years as chairman. He is a 
member of Harvard chapter Phi Beta Kap- 
pa, Delta Upsilon and the Masons. 


Charles E. Dow. 


The lawyers of Suffolk county, to say 
nothing of the thousands of persons who 
have cases pending in court, ought to be 
thankful to Rep. Charles EH. Dow of Ward 22 
for an important piece of work which he has 
done in the legislature. 

Mr. Dow began his duties as a 

strongly inbued with the idea that a great 
injustice was being done to thousands of 
litigants who are obliged to wait three years 
after their cases are entered in court be- 
fore they can get a trial. This is exactly 
the situation in Suffolk county at the pres- 
ent time. Mr. Dow believed that this condi- 
tion of affairs could be remedied, and that 
it was the duty of the commonwealth to 
proceed at once to seek a remedy. While 
he had ideas of his own as to what might 
be done to correct this condition, it seemed 
to him to be wiser that a commission of 
able and experienced attorneys should be 
appointed to investigate the situation and 
report remedial measures to the next legis- 
lature. He accordingly introduced a re- 
solve providing for the appointment of an 
unpaid commission of three members, one 
of whom should be a judge of the superior 
court, for the purposes already stated. 
* The resolve was referred to the committee 
on judiciary, and there met with strong op- 
position on the part of certain members. It 
was finally reported upon adversely by that 
committee, by vote of 8 to 7. In the house, 
however, Mr. Dow succeeded in having his 
resolve substituted for the adverse report 
of the committee. The resolve was later 
referred to the ways and means committees 
of both the house and the senate, and was 
reported on favorably by each of them, and 
later, in the face of considerable opposition, 
the resolve was passed by the senate, and 
has now become law. 

As members of the commission Gov. Dra- 
per has selected some of the most prominent 
and able members of the bar—Justice Waitt, 
Robert M, Morse and Charles B, Barnes, Jr, 


legislator 


The source of the opposition to Mr. Dow’s 
resolve may easily be guessed, for it is well 
known that there are certain large cor- 
porate interests that prefer to have the trial 
of cases delayed as long as possible. 

Mr. Dow took an important part in the 
work of the committee on taxation through- 
out the session, and was in charge of sey- 
eral taxation matters of importance in the 
house, especially noteworthy being his work 
on the bill in relation to the distribution of 
the corporate franchise tax, on the bill in re- 
lation to tax limit of cities, and the tax 


title bill. 
Mr. Dow was born in Machiasport, Me., 
in 1875, and attended .Colby college, later 


coming to Boston and finishing at the Bos- 
ton University law school in 1901. He is 
a practicing lawyer in this city, has been 
a member of the Ward 22 republican com- 
mittee for two years, and is president of the 
Ward 22 republican club, besides which he 
is an ardent yachtsman and a member of 
the Boston Yacht club. 


Andrew P. Doyle. 
Rep. Andrew P. Doyle of New Bedford 
in his three previous years’ service in the 


house was alWays regarded as a very strong 
member—one who could always count upon 
a large following for any measure in which 
he was interested. But it remained for the 
session of 1909 to witness a full display of 
Rep. Doyle’s strength as a legislator. The 
session just passed may be said to have been 
““Andy’s” banner year. He blossomed forth 
as one of the orators of the house—not a 
flowery rhetorician but a strong, vigorous 
speaker, able to present facts concisely and 
understandingly. It turned out too that 
facts as he presented them were irrefutable. 
A notable occasion of this was when he put 
the house chairman of the committee on 
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labor to rout on the 54-hour bill for women 
and minors employed in textile establish- 
ments. Rep. Dorman, able lawyer that he 
is, was absolutely unable to cope with Rep. 
Doyle in discussing this bill nor could the 
other house leaders save the situation. The 
bogie of southern competition, Rep. Doyle 
destroyed in a few pungent sentences. The 
plea of the unbearable financial burdens the 
bill would impose upon the textile mills he 
answered with an array of figures of divi- 
dends paid by these mills in the past—divi- 


dends that in several instances had in 15 
year? exceeded the capitalization. The 
house ordered the bill to a third reading 


by a vote of 110 to 79 and the credit is due 
wholly to Rep. Doyle. It was killed in the 
senate of course and probably will be an- 
nually until Rep. Doyle goes to the upper 
branch himself. ; 

Rep. Doyle gavg another masterly exhibi- 
tion on the Fall River police and licensing 
commissions bill. He told the house he did 
not believe in commissions at all but that 
as long as they were going to exist he be- 
lieved in separation of the police and licens- 
ing powers. The house voted with him so 
overwhelmingly that the opponents of the 
bill could not get a roll call. Again on the 
bill to limit the number of licenses to one 
for every 1200 inhabitants instead of one 
for every 1000, except-in Boston and towns 
of less than 5000 population, the house voted 
with him overwhelmingly to refer it to the 
next general court, despite the fact that 
some of the best debaters in the house were 
against him and that the bill had already 
passed the senate. 

On his bill to regulate collection agencies 
by providing that they should file a bond of 


$5000, to be attachable in actions against 
them, he secured the substitution of his 
motion ‘“‘reference to the next general 


eourt,’’ for the report of the committee on 
mercantile affairs, “leave to withdraw.” 
Against the powerful opposition of the sport- 
ing goods and arms houses he put through 
his own bill to place air rifles in the same 
category as fire arms in regard to the sale 
of them to minors, such sales to minors un- 
der 15 years being subject to a severe penal- 
ty under the Doyle bill, which is now law. 

In all his four years Rep. Doyle has been 
a strict attendant at committee hearings 
and sessions of the house, and his roll call 
record will bear the closest inspection, He 
has served on such important committees 
as cities, liquor law and insurance and he 
also served on the special recess committee 
on insurance of 1907. Fraternally he is a 
member of the Elks, Knights of Columbus, 
Ancient Order of Hibernians, and the Celtic 
club. The house will probably see at leasf 
one more year of Rep. Doyle. 
New Bedford will probably send him to the 
senate or the mayor’s chair. In doing 
either it would be doing well. 


Florence J. Driscoll. 
tep. Florence J. Driscoll of Ward 19, Bos- 
ton, has just completed his third term in the 
house. The chances are that he could come 


. 


back for as many more terms as he wants, 
for he has a strong place in the hearts of 
the Ward 19 folk. Like a true politician, 
however, he is looking for something higher 


After tha. — 


and plans to get into the contest for the 
senate from Wards 18, 19 and 22. Forgetting 
for the moment the number of personal fol- 
lowers he has throughout the district, he 
ought to give any other candidates a vigor- 
ous battle on the strength of his legislative 
record alone. He strenuously opposed the dis- 
trict option bill this year because it would 
have meant the throwing out of work of 
several hundred of his constituents, his dis- 
trict being the brewery centre of Boston. By 
personal arguments in the state house corri- 
dors he did more to accomplish the defeat 
of the district option bill than the arguments 
of nalf the orators in the house could have 
done. On Jabor measures Rep. Driscoll has 
an enviable. record. From the very begin- 
ning of his legislative service he has been 
found consistently in the column of. or- 
ganized labor’s friends. As a-.-faithful at- 
tendant at the sessions of the lower branch 
he has had few superiors. During the dis- 
cussion on the Boston charter bill he voted 
for the several amendments which would 
have given Boston a _ better semblance of 
home rule than was provided in the original 
bill. Ife also supported the amendment for 
a more decent referendum than the bill it- 
self provided. When the amendments had 
been killed, he showed his consistency by 
voting against the charter bill. Speaker 
Walker appointed him this year to the im- 
portant committee on insurance. He figured 
prominently in the deliberations of this body 
which this session was worked harder than 
it had been previously in many years. He 
also served this year on the committee cn 
pay-roll. Double committee appointments are 
unusual for democratic members of the legis- 
lature, but the speaker. Knew Rep. Driscoll 
after having served with him for two years. 
Rep. Driscoll was born in Boston October 
15, 1871. He has been active in city politics 
since before he was old enough to vote. He 
is a member of the Knights of Columbus an4 
chairman of the Ward 19 democratic com- 
mittee. 


Patrick J. Duane. 


Rep. Patrick J. Duane of Waltham again 
proved himself, in his fourth term, more 
than ever one of the leading democrats in 


the house, and author of important legisla- 
tion, 

Although his district never gave a plural- 
ity to even a democrat like William E. Rus- 
sell, Rep. Duane’s personality is so well 
known and so popular that he is returned 
year after year with pluralities so large that 
republican would-be rivals are seeking in 
despair to induce him to run for the senate. 

During the past year Rep, Duane was one 
of the two democrats given the high honor 
of a place on the judiciary committee, and 
he was also chosen clerk of the committee 
on elections, 

The judiciary committee, always one of 
the hardest worked, had a particularly heavy 
year, with over 150 matters. 

He personally attended over 150 hearings 
of the committee, and every executive ses- 
sion of the committee. 

The committee reported against the so- 
called ‘“‘Hisgen bill.’ He was a dissenter 
on that report, and led the fight in favor 


of the bill and succeeded 
through the house. 

He was also a dissenter on the report of 
the same committee on the bill to destroy the 
lien of the man who furnishes labor on build- 
ings. With the aid of Dr. Holt of Spring- 
field, ie succeeded in overturning thé com- 
mittee’s report and defeating that méasure. 

He secured the passage under a suspen- 
sion of rules, of a resolve providing for the 
printing of 3,000 copies of the memorial ad- 
dress of the Hon. Herbert Parker at the 
dedication of the statue to Nathaniel P. 
Banks. 

Rep. Duane’s fight for direct nominations 
in the Marlboro-Waltham senatorial district 
was one of the big events of the year, and 
the way the house backed him up against 
Chairman Garcelon, of the election laws com- 
niuttee, and the republican whip, was a re- 
markable tribute to his personality. It is 
probable that the bill would have’ gone 
through both branches, but for the fact that 
it was felt that it would be useless to send 
it to the governor, since it is a cardinal 
principle of the republican party that direct 
nominations should be extended only grad- 
ually, and that the expense is undesirable 
except in congested districts. 


in carrying it 


Horace E. Durgin. 


Most members of the legislature from 
Essex county, providing they have been 


identified with republican politics there for 


~ 


any great while, are sure to be members of 
the Fissex club, and Horace E. Durgin ot 
Wenham, Cong.Gardner’s home district, was 
no exception. That he understood the game of 
politics was shown by the readiness with 
which he took up his duties at the begin- 
ning of the last session, he being recognized 
as one of the “‘good fellows’’ within a week 
after organization. Speaker Walker assigned 
him to a place on the committee on towns, 
where he took an. active part in settling 
numerous difficulties for the smaller places 
all over the state. 

THfe worked hard for the measure which 
would have established an agricultural school 
in Hssex county, and he also took a promi- 
nent part in the milk standard fight, doing 
the best he could for the bill which would 
have permitted the sale of pure milk without 
the assumption of risk on the part of the 
farmer of being arrested and fined. These 
are only a few, however, for Rep. Durgin 
Was an earnest and hard-working legislator 
on all matters. He has the disadvantage, 
however, of having served trom a district 
where rotation in office is one of the tenets 
of republican faith, a fact which in this 
particular case is decidelly worse for the dis- 
trict than for Mr. Durgin. 

He is a ecarriagesmith and builder by oc- 
cupation, although for many years he has 
been a prominent figure in the politics of 
Wenham, He served ten years as modera- 
tor, has been town treasurer for nine years, 
chief of the fire department for 13 and chair- 
man of the republican town committee for 
ten. He belongs to the Essex county poultry 
association, is a Mason, an Odd Fellow, a 
Red Man, a member of the Order of the 
Eastern Star and of the Daughters of Re- 
becca, 
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Theodore F. Dwight. 

Rep. Theodore F. Dwight of Springfield, 
republican, certainly had a very busy ses- 
sion;:in the one. closed in June, his service 
being;-on two of the hardest worked com- 
mittees.of this year’s house—education and 
roads and bridges. The ordinary labors of 
these.two committees were enough to keep 
any member busy from January to June but 
Mr. Dwight in addition to the ordinary du- 
ties of a member held down the position of 
.clerk:.of roads and bridges. Both of these 
committees had before them important rec- 
ommendatious made by Gov. Draper in his 
inaugural message and so well did the mem- 
bers. do; their work that his excellency had 
the-:-satisfaction of affixing his signatures 
to.:bills embodying those recommendations, 
thus making them law. In the bill for con- 
solidating. the state board of education and 
the;.commission on industrial education, in 
aegordance with the governor’s recommenda- 
tion;. Rep.. Dwight did yeoman work. He 
was; especially qualified to deal with educa- 
tional matters having served on the commit- 
tee -en education in 1906 when he was in 
the:;house.- The hil relative to state aid in 
the maintenance of industrial schools es- 
tablished by cities and towns also interested 
Rep. Dwight and his committee reported a 
bill, which became law, amending the act of 
1906 so that all cities and towns shall be 

“4° 4 


reimbursed io the extent of one-half of their 


appropriation for such schools. The 
act of - 1906 provided a_ sliding scale 
based on the amount appropriated 


in proportion to valuation, and requiring each 
appropriation to be made by special act of the 
legislature. During the entire session Rep. 
Dwight labored on the new automobile law, 
embodying the recommendations of Gov. Dra- 
per, and a bill was reported which met with 
the satisfaction of all parties interested, go- 
ing through both branches without a hitch. 

Rep. Dwight was in the house before in 
1905 and 1906. In the former year he served 
on the committee on cities and in the latter 
on. education and labor. This year he main- 
tained the reputation he acquired then of 
being a careful, conscientious legislator. In 
his:home city he has served in the city gov- 
ernment as a member of the common coun- 
cil in 1899 and 1900. 


oF John F. Dwyer. 

If there was a session of the house this 
year when Rep. John F. Dwyer of Weymoutn 
was not in his seat and alert to the business 
of the day, the occasion missed the watchful 
eyes of observers in the press gallery. If 
there was a hearing before the committee 
on*banks and banking when Dwyer of Wey- 
mouth failed to hear all the evidence, failed 
to give it patient consideration, or failed to 
be recorded, that fact, too, escaped observa- 
tion. Which, after all, is merely a round- 
about and verbose way of saying that the 
legislative record of Rep. Dwyer may well 
be taken as a model by first year lawmakers 
on Beacon hill. 

Rep. Dwyer obtained some renown late 
in the year as the one democrat in the legis- 
lature who voted for the Boston charter bill. 
And yet here, again, his course was that of 
the man who means every word of his oath 
of office and who gives his commonwealth 


the best there is in him. Rep. Dwyer voted 
for every one of the more than a dozen 
amendments to the charter bill offered by 
his colleagues from the city of Boston. Every 
democrat who had some just fault to find 
with the charter bill as it was reported from 
committee found in John Dwyer a faithful 
ally and a certain vote. 

These amendments voted down, Rep. 
Dwyer voted for the bill itself, because, in 
his judgment, as in that of many prominent 


and influential democrats, Boston’s need of 
a new charter had been demonstrated beyond 
all question. 

The committee on banks and banking was 
an unusually busy committee this year. Of 
all the matters semt to it, none, perhaps, at- 
tracted so much widespread attention as 
the bill which placed one of the incorporated 
small loans houses under the supervision of 
the bank commissioner. There were many 
hearings before the committee. The money 
lenders had able counsel and -~- influential 
friends. Everybody laid down hard, as the 
saying is, on members of the committee, to 
be “good fellows.’’ Dwyer of Weymouth was 
adamant. His stand against all these in- 
fiuences—the stand of an honest, upright, 
conscientious American—was an inspiration 
not only to his fellow members but to: rep- 
resentatives of the press and to the mem- 
bership of the house in general. 

And so it was all through the § session, 
Dwyer of Weymouth, as the list of roll calls 
show, was with every measure that had the 
elements of justice and equity in it and 
valiantly opposed to every bill that smacked 
of special interest. Mr. Dwyer’s record on all 
the big things of the year is a record that 
will appeal not only to members of the 
minority party but to that large and con- 
stantly growing class of Massachusetts citi- 
zenship which places fair play and decency 
and the square deal above the fetich of 
party. 

Rep. Dwyer, now in his 48th year, is a 
native of the beautiful Norfolk county town 
which sent him to the legislature. This was 
his first term. His associates unite in the 
hope that it may not prove to have been 
his last. He is a director of the South Shore 
Co-operative bank, a trustee of the Wey- 
mouth Hospital association and a director 
of the Weymouth Agricultural society. Real 
estate man and contractor, he has also been 
engaged in the express business for 21 years. 
His standing in the community which knows 
him best is a fair measure of his standing 
in the house. Before he was selected for 
the great and general court, Rep. Dwyer 
had been selectman, overseer of the poor, 
assessor, library trustee, chairman of the 
democratic town committee, and, for five 
years, postmaster, 


S. Alden Eastman. 


Milford was represented in the house during 
the last session by one of the able and in- 
fluential members of the bodies. Rep. S. Alden 
Eastman having attained that position 
through his work of the previous session and 
by the manner in which he undertook his 
duties of the last. The fact that he was 
present at all in 1909 was due wholly to the 
confidence his townsmen had in him, for he 
had been threatened with political extinc- 


tion by the labor lobby on Beacon hill be- 
cause of his refusal to take orders from 
them in the year previous, when he served 
on the committee on labor. 

Speaker Walker recognized the ability of 
the: Milford man while serving with him in 
the legislature of 1908. As a result when 
the Brookline man was chosen to preside 
over the house at the beginning of the ses- 
sion which closed in June he urged Mr. East- 
man to take places on the committees on 
banks and banking and on public lighting, 
iwo of the mcst important committee places 
given out. As a member of banks and bank- 
ing he was partly instrumental in deciding 
a number of financial problems all more or 
less technical, but which were most impor- 
tant considered from their bearing on the 
financial institutions of the state. 

It was as a member of the committee on 
public lighting, however, that he was called 
upon to show his ability. Among other 
things he-woiked with the other members 
to secure legisiative sanction to the proposi- 
tion that the gas commission should first 
consider reductions in rates before the legis- 
lature is asked to do so. There were a num- 
ber of these bills, from Chelsea, Hast Bos- 
ton, Charlestown and Fall River. The house 
substituted the East Boston bill for the ad- 
verse report of Mr. Eastman’s committee, 
and Speaker Walker later took the floor to 


advocate the commission idea. It prevailed, 
and thereafter the committee on public 
lighting had the distinction of having more 
firmly established this important and far- 
reaching policy of the session. 

On the floor Mr. Eastman showed to dis- 
tinct advantage. He did not rank as one 
of the orators, but he did better, having 
been one of the influential ones, whose brief 
summary of a given situation was of more 
weight than the long speeches of the talk-- 
ing members. 

He is a native of Maine, having been born 
in Dennysville, that state, on Oct. 14, 1847. 
In the business life of Milford he holds a 
high place, being a manufacture of wooden 
and paper boxes. His fraternal connection 
consists of a membership in the Masons, in 
which he has attained the Knight Templar 
degree. 

Charles E. Ebsen. 

As the first republican chosen to succeed 
the late ‘‘Tom’”’ Davis, democrat of Salem, 
who represented the 17th Essex republican 
district for nine consecutive years, ‘‘Char- 
lie’ Ebsen of the Witch City occupied a 
unique position on taking his seat in the 
house last January. Like his predecessor 
Rep. Ebsen has won his way by the in- 
nate geniality of his temperament and fin- 
ishes his first session in the lower branch 
in strong favor of all of his associates, who 
have found him an all round good fellow. 
He, being a new member, took the position 
assigned him cheerfully and went to work 
philosophically to make good. His constitu- 
ents ‘feel that he has more than done it. 
Speaker Walker gave him an excellent op- 
portunity to prove his powers on the com- 
mittee on mercantile affairs. There he found 
some of the most important bills of the ses- 
sion. Naturally conservative, he fitted into 
his place as familiarly as though he had 
been there nine years himself. The range 


of work has taken him from the sealing of 
milk bottles, to the inspection of boilers and 
the duties of telegraph companies; the mark- 
ing of shingles and the chartering of musi- 
cal associations. But with it all he has 
found time for every matter affecting his 
own city showing himself the true son of old 
Salem in that regard. He has been actively 
interested in the North river matter to pre- 
vent further pollution of that turbid stream 
by prohibiting manufacturers both in Pea- 
body and Salem from turning their chemicals 
into it. He was’ interested, too, in all matters 
pertaining to the improvement of Salem 
harbor and the restoration of that ancient 
port to something of its pristine greatness 
in commerce. The bill approved by the gov- 
ernor for the appointment of a commission 
to consider what improvements can be made 
in that harbor and its approaches and in 
the wharves and docks carrying an expen- 
diture of $10,000, though reported by another 
committee of which Mr. Ebsen was not a 
member, found in him a persistent and earn- 
est advocate among his associates in the 
house and one who did not let up till the 
bill was on the governor’s table. Another 
bill for which Rep. Ebsen should receive 
credit that belongs to him is that which the 
governor signed to permit the leasing of the 
“Bertram athletic field” by the park com- 
missioners of Salem for the use of the Salem 
high school teams. There was a hitch in 
the committee on cities over this departure 
from policies which Mr. Ebsen did his share 
in straightening out. He was also directly 
interested in the bill for the consolidation 


of the two Baptist societies in Salem. Charles 
E. Ebsen was born in. Salem 35 years ago, 
and was educated in her schools. His busi- 
ness is that of a manager. He is one of 
the famous Now and ‘Then association, a 
member of the Salem republican club, the 
Washington association, Masons, Royal Ar- 
canum and Red Men, and is one of the pleas- 
antest fellows to meet in the house. He is 
a candidate for re-election. 


Henry A. Ellis. 


For a first year man Rep. Henry A. Ellis 
of Yarmouth has made an enviablle rec- 
ord for the variety and consistency of his 
work. In addition to the abstruse legal prob- 
lems which came before his committee on 
legal affairs he has been interested in the 
harbor appropriation bills for his district, 
and appeared before the committee on fish- 
eries and game on many of the game Dills. 

In view of the attitude of Gov. Draper on 
special harbor appropriations, Mr. Ellis ac- 
complished the seemingly impossible in get- 
ting through the resolve for the completion 
of the Bass River improvement project. Older 
legislators might well have given up the 
task as hopeless éarly in the session, but the 
Yarmouth member pushed the measure 
through by sheer persistence and hard work. 
The completion of this work means a great 
deal to his district. Again on his bill for 
the improvement of the mouth of Herring 
river, Harwich, he succeeded in getting the 
committee on harbors and public lands to re- 
port a $10,000 appropriation, despite the op- 
position of the harbor and land commission. 
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Better still he got the bill through the house 
and signed by Gov. Draper. 

That Mr. Ellis has the courage of his con- 
victions was shown on the small loan bills 
which came before his committee. In spite 
of the fact that it was the unpopular side 
to take, Mr. Ellis was one of those who 
stood out against the bills and fought them 
to the best of his ability. Personally Mr. 


Ellis is popular with his fellow members and 
his ability in debate has made him one of 
the, valuable members of the lower branch. 
Though he comes from a district where ro- 
tation in office is frequent, there can be no 
doubt that his constituents will recognize 
the success which he has made of his first 
year by returning him to the house. 

He was born in Yarmouth Nov. 5, 1879, is 
a graduate of the Hyannis normal school 
and the University of Maine, and is a law- 
yer by profession. 


Samuel D. Elmore. 


Samuel D. Elmore of Cambridge did good 
work last year as a member of. the committee 
on judiciary, a fact that was recognized by 


the speaker who made him the third man on 


that important committee for the session of 


the legislature just closed. Mr. Elmore was 


made ichairman of the house committee on 
elections but this proved an empty honor 
this year, although in some sessions, it is 


a position Of considerable importance. It 
hears all the evidence in contested election 
cases and in its report sets forth the facts 


and reasons for its decision in a form that 
follows much the style of a supreme court 
decision, 
way also for it poses in subsequent cases as 
a precedent and these decisions of the past 
are studied up with great care by the at- 
torneys handling such cases. This year how- 
ever there were no disputes of this kind and 
the election committee had nothing more 
to do than to meet and 


It is treated much in the same 


organize. The 
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judiciary committee however works in a 
peculiar way. Attorneys coming before it 
often refer to cases before the courts and 
cite decisions. Later the chairman will as- 
sign some member of the committee to look 
up these citations and see if the point of 
the attorney is sustained by them. Later if 
it is decided to report a bill some two or 
three members will be assigned to draw up 
a draft and submit to the committee as a 
whole. In this way after the public: hear- 
ings are passed the committee works* as a 
number of little groups or sub-committees. 
During the present session Mr. Elmore has 
displayed a prominent part in this sub-com- 
mittee work as he did last year. As an in- 
stance of how thorough this work is it may 
be cited that last year he drew up the bill 
which was enacted to prevent the spread of 
bogus Masonry and so well did he do this 
work that the promoters of this movement 
have decided to discontinue their operations 
in Massachusetts. Mr. Elmore is a graduate 
of Exeter and of Harvard college’and.its 
law school. He is a member of the state 
republican club, the Colonial City Trade as- 
sociation and of the Knights Templar. 


Freeman O. Emerson. 


A veteran in the house is Rep. Freeman 
O. Emerson of Ward 12, Boston. When Mr. 
Emerson first came to the house he repre- 
sented Ward 10, but it is only a step across 
the line. Coming back after a lapse of‘seven 
years' Mr. Emerson brought with him a flood 
of matured ideas. Especially has hé “been 
interested in the Lord’s day bills for’the sale 


of fruit, confectionery, ice cream and fruit 
on Sundays which was backed by the licens- 
ing board of Boston and to which Rep. Em- 
erson gave his most active endeavor, being 
gratified to have it pass the 
through the senate after having once been 
rejected, and finally to be signed by the gov- 
ernor. Emerson this session has served up- 
on the committee on taxation, his only as- 
signment by Speaker Walker,"but*it has had 
a mountain of work in the gréat™¢odification 
of the taxation laws of the* state which did 
not finally reach the governor until late in 
the session. In the Boston ‘listing’ bill he 
took a special interest. He*had“his* part in 
advancing the bill for an investigation of 
the exemption from taxation of educational 
and public institutions which Gov. Draper 
has approved; in the bill for the-taxation of 
savings deposits held by trust companies; 
the taxation of property passing by will; of 
legacies and successions and on the change 
of date for levying taxes from May 1 to April 
1. Like all Boston republicans Rep. Emer- 
son was deeply interested in the Boston 
charter bill and took strong ground for it. 
In all matters affecting his constituents he 
has been active and energetic. He has been 
deeply interested in a number of bills be- 
fore the committee on legal affairs and in 
the measures which were introduced for the 
protection of the children and minors; the 
delinquent children’s bill and others. He 
first came to the house for one session in 
1897, coming fresh from four years in the 
Boston common council. He ‘was’ again 
elected to the house in 1899, and sat during 
the sessions of 1900 and 1901,. representing 
Ward 10. During his service he has been on 


house, . go- 
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street railways, cities, parishes and religious 
societies (clerk) and on taxation. He is an 
Odd Fellow, Knight of Pythias and a mem- 
ber of the republican clubs of Massachusetts 
and of Ward 12. Mr. Emerson is a very 
affable gentleman, readily approachable. By 
birth he hails from the Granite State where 
he was born in 1861. He was’ graduated 
from Hebron, (Me.), academy and was en- 
gaged in the business of harberdashery for 
fifteen years on Boylston street. He now 
conducts a real estate office. He is a can- 
didate for re-election. 


George C. Fairbanks. 

A country editor acquires an all-round 
knowledge of affairs not possessed by the 
ordinary man. Rep. George C. Fairbanks 
of Natick is no exception to this rule. 
Among the country editors of Massachu- 
setts Rep. Fairbanks is a leader. He has 
been president of the Massachusetts Press 
association for four years, and vi'ce-presi- 
dent of the Republican Editorial association 
for two. It is no mean honor to be so rec- 
ognized by the country editors of Massa- 
chusetts, for, when all is said and done, it 
is the country editors who mould _ public 
opinion in this great and glorious republic. 
The citizen ordinarily takes far more stock 
in what his local editor says of a certain 
matter than he does of what some person, 
unknown to him, says in the editorial col- 
umn of a great metropolitan daily. He 
leoks to his local editor for advice on pub- 
lic matters, knowing that he will generally 
get honest advilce, uninfluenced by any sor- 
did interest. So you see that George C. 
Fairbanks in serving four years as7 the 
leader of the country editors of Massachu- 
setts, occupied a highly honorable position. 
Mr. Fairbanks publishes and edits the Na- 
tick Bulletin. He has conducted it for 
years. He is bound up in the welfare of 
the town. Her interests are his own. 
Hence it was not unnatural that he should 
attempt to prevent the unfair competition 
of the commonwealth with an important In- 
dustry of his town. Natick has long been 
known as a “shoe town.” She and other 
towns have, however, seen their principal 
industry steadily losing ground through 
the sale of prison made shoes—a competi- 
tion that was destructive in that labor did 
not have to be figured in the cost of prison 
made shoes. So Mr. Fairbanks drew a bill 
providing that all shoes made by convict 
labor, whether in this or any other state, 


if offered for sale in this state, should bear 
the words “prison made” in a conspicuous 
place. You can imagine the effect such 
legislation would have on the sale of prison 
made goods. Would you like to wear cloth- 
ing or shoes tagged “convict made’? The 
committee on prisons reported the Fair- 
banks bill, but it was killed in the house 
on a tie vote—105 to 105. 

Rep. Fairbanks was placed by Speaker 
Walker on the committee on public lighting 
and did his share in defeating the attempt 
to upset the established policy of the com- 
monwealth that the regulation of public 
utilities should be left in the hands of state 
commissions. Thus none of the 80-cent 
gas bills were enacted. Mr, Fairbanks had 
charge of the adverse report of his commit- 


tee on the bill to prohibit gas companies 
from charging for the use of meters and 
the house sustained the report after a hard 
fight. 

It was Mr. Fairbanks’ good fortune to ac- 
complish this year what every Natick rep- 
resentative for several years past has been 
fighting for—the right to tax locally, poles, 
wires and conduits of a telephone or tele- 
graph company laid in private property— 
the old controversy between the town of 
Natick and the New England telephone 
company. This year the telephone company 
agreed to the bill, the reason being that sev- 
eral towns have taxed farmers for tele- 
phone and telegraph poles erected on their 
land, with the result that the farmers were 
obliged to pay for the privilege enjoyed by 
the telephone and _ telegraph companies. 
Sooner than remove the poles the company 
decided that the difficulty could be met by 
aceepting the Fairbanks bill. 

Mr. Fairbanks was born in Natick, and 
educated in its public schools. ’Way back 
in 1868 and 1869 he was assistant postmas- 
ter of the town. Besides his connection 
with various organizations of newspaper 
editors, he finds time for the Odd Fellows, 
the Masons and the Knights Templar. 


Thomas J. Fay. 

Thomas J. Fay, democrat, of Boston, is 
the young man who got the eight-hour bill 
through the house of representatives this 
year. The eight-hour bill was intended to 


benefit 


laborers, 
employed by state, county, city or town, or 
by contractors at work for any of them. The 
bill was passed by the se:axre, to the great 
joy of union labor, and was vetoed by his 


workmen and mechanics 


excellency the governor. A whole lot will 
be heard about the ‘‘Fay’’ bill, in the weeks 
yust ahead of us, and men will marvel how 
it came to be passed by a republican legis- 
lature. As for that, men marvelled in the 
republican legislature, even while the bill 
was passing. 

“The fact is,’’ said Rep. William E. Dor- 
man of Lynn, republican, when the bill came 
back to the house and the question was pass- 
ing it notwithstanding the objections’ of 
Gov. Draper, ‘‘the fact is, I believe, that this 
house was hypnotized by the genial young 
man from Boston.” 

And Rep. Dorman was: house chairman of 
the committee on labor and the best consti- 
tutional lawyer in the legislature. Rep, Fay, 
disavowing the attributes of a Svengali, says 
there was ‘‘nothing back of the bill except 
hard work.’’ 

The representative from Ward 18, Boston, 
had had two previous terms in the house and, 
consequently, a wide acquaintanceship 
among its members. Affable, genial, court- 
eous, and kindly, he had done so many things 
for others that it was hard to resist, prob- 
ably, the one personal request he had ever 
made to his colleagues. This, in brief, is 
undoubtedly the true story of how the eight- 
hour bill fairly rolled through the house to 
the senate. It was “‘Tom” Fay’s bill, and 
everybody was ‘‘'Tom” Fay’s friend. 

Outside of his work for this, and other 
labor measures, Mr. Fay’s big personal hit 
of the session, no doubt. was his speech 
against the so-called ‘‘money sharks.’’ Not 
even Warren himself, author of the two 
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bills and leader of the fight, did more ef- 
fective work in the laying out of the ‘shark 


trust.”’ But on milk and beef and charter 
and the public utilities, on everything of 
particular interest and prime importance to 
a big city constituency, the record of Rep. 
“Tom” Fay, upon inspection, will be found 
fully equal to his work on the distinctive 
issues of his third year in the legislature. 

When the session closed, Mr. Fay was 
prominently mentioned for a place in next 
year’s senate. He would have been delight- 
ed to place his fate in the hands of his col- 
leagues in the house. 


Michael H. Fitzgerald. 

The folks over in the Noddle Island dis- 
trict knew what they were doing all right 
when they sent Michael H. Fitzgerald back 
to represent them in the lower branch of 
the legislature this year. Mr. Fitzgerald 
had served in the house of 1907. During 1908 
he busied himself with a law practice that 
he had been forced to neglect as a member 
of the strenuous house of 1907. This year 
the East Boston district had a mountain of 
important matters before the legislature. The 
voters realized that they needed all the live 
men they could get to represent them and 
with John F. Sullivan stepping out of the 
legislature, their choice fell naturally on the 
man who had been Sullivan’s able colleague, 
Mr. Fitzgerald. No fond parents ever gave 
more care and attention to their only child 
than Rep. Fitzgerald gave this year to the 
various measures affecting his East Boston 
constituents. He shone as an orator and as 
a diligent worker all through the discussion 
on the Noddle Island bills. It was largely 
through his argument on the bill to lower 
the price of gas in East Boston to 80 cents 
per thousand cubic feet that the measure 
was sent along to engrossment. That 
the pill for eighty-cent gas in East 
Boston is not law today is certainly not the 
fault of Rep. Fitzgerald. If the members of 
the house had lived up to their promises to 
him and the other East Boston representa- 
tives the bill would have been sent back to 
the senate, despite the efforts of the speak- 
er and the state machine. Rep. Fitzgerald 
was no less an influence in the considera- 
tion by the legislature of the other East Bos- 
ton bills. On the marginal railroad bill and 
the other bills for the development of Hast 
Boston’s water front and railroad facilities, 
he worked like a Trojan. On labor bills he 
has a record, not only for this year but for 
his previous service, that ought to command 


the vote of every working man who may 
consider his candidacy at the polls. He 
voted for direct nominations and for all 
measures of the ‘‘plain people’ variety. He 
fought hard for a decent referendum to the 
voters of Boston on the charter question. He 
was a faithful attendant at the sessions of 
the house throughout the session. Rep. Fitz- 
gerald’s associates in this year’s house hope 
to see more of him. He has an acquaintance 
with legislators that ought to stand Wast 
Boston in good stead whenever it has bills 
before the general court. In politics he is 
a democrat. He was born in Boston, Octo- 
ber 1, 1871, was educated in the _ public 
schools and at Boston University law school, 
and is a lawyer by profession. His political 
training was gained in the hard fought fac- 
tional fights battles of the East Boston dis- 
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trict and in the Boston common council 
where he served for two years. While a 
member of the house of 1907, he served on 
the important committee on election laws. 
This year he served on the committee on 
state house to which the gratitude of state 
officials is due for enlightenment on the need 
of a larger capitol. His popularity with the 
members of that committee is shown by the 
fact they elected him clerk. His district is 
Ward 2. 


Clarence J. Fogg. 

One man who can be counted upon to ‘‘get 
in right’’ on any problem of legislation un- 
der discussion is Rep. Clarence J. Fogg of 
Newburyport. Inasmuch as he has just com- 
pleted his fourth term in the lower branch 
of the state legislature it would be only fair 
to say that he is ‘in right’’ with the people 
at home, too, for he has had little opposition 
for his nominations and elections. It is safe 
to say that he can see the political effect of 
any legislative act almost as soon as he hears 
of it. He got his political training in a pret- 
ty thorough school down in old Essex coun- 
ty. They play politics there day and night 
all the year round, and Fogg has learned his 
lesson so well that he can qualify as a full- 
fledged instructor in the art of playing the 
great national game of statecraft. There is 
no question that his mastery of the game has 
been of great benefit to the district which he 
represents. Practically all of his propositions 
have been fairly and thoroughly considered, 
and there is very little said about them. if 


Fogg has He prefers to fix 
things up through personal talks with the 
members rather than by floor discussions, 
but when occasion demands it, he can spout 
as well as most of them. When he speaks 


he speaks plainly. There is no beating 


his own way. 


around:the bush in his public utterances. He 
calls things by their rightgnames, always of 


course within the rules of parliamentary 
procedure, and he inevitably gets what he 
is after. Rep. Fogg was born in Newbury- 
port, July 10, 1853, and was educated in the 
public schools. By trade he is a shoe cut- 


ter. Ele served one year in the common 
council of his city and two years in the 
board of aldermen. Since coming to the 


house in 1906 he has seen service on the com- 
mittees on liquor law, counties and taxation, 
being chairman for the last two years of 
the committee on counties which acts as a 
kind of finance committee on all matters re- 
He served on the 
taxation. 
the An- 


two special recess committees on 
He is a Mason and a member of 
cient Order of United Workmen. 


Charles R. Foote. 

A solution of the Berkshire trolley situa- 
tion is the aim of all legislators from that 
Section, and during the session of 1909 
Charles R. Foote of Pittsfield, one of the 
new members, added his influence to that 
of his colleagues. 

His position on the committee on cities, 
one of the most important committees of 
the legislature, demanded much of his time, 
but in his spare moments he was an assidu- 
ous worker for the Berkshire bills. There 
Were also a ntimber of road improvement 


¢ measures affecting that section, and for all 


: 


of them Mr, Foote performed his part, act- 
ing as an able lieutenant of those who had 
them in charge. He also helped materially 
in the passage of the bill by which Pittsfield 
Was given the right to incur additional debt 
for the purpose of securing a better water 


supply. 
Mr. Foote was born in Pittsfield on July 
9, 1865, attended the public schools there 


and later graduated from a commercial col- 
lege. By calling he is. a mason and has 
been active in the politics of his city for 
some years. He served in the common coun- 
cil in 1902 and 19083 and was an alderman 
in 1905. He is a member of the Masons and 
of the Royal Arcanum and will probably be 
a candidate for re-election to the house of 
1910. 
Nathan B. Foster. 

Rep. Nathan B. Foster of Rockland in 
every way proved to be’a worthy successor 
to Rev. Melvin S. Nash as representative 
from the 4th Plymouth district. The 
same independence which always character- 
ized Mr. Nash was displayed in the votes of 
Rep. Foster. He refused to bow to the man- 
date of the state machine that all direct 
nomination bills and legislation providing for 
80;cent gas for certain communities, be 
killed, and supported those bills. A manu- 
facturer himself, he showed himself to be 
eminently fair to organized labor and sup- 
ported the bill limiting the employment of 
women and minors in textile establishments 


to 54 hours a week and also the bill to al- 
low the establishment of peaceful communi- 
cation with applicants for positions during 
strikes and lock-outs, the so-called “‘peaceful 
picketing bill.” Rep. Foster was also an 
earnest worker in behalf of the bill to pro- 
vide that goods made in prisons and offered 
for sale should be stamped ‘‘convict made.”’ 


This bill, which would prevent unfair com- 


petition with the products of Massachu- 
setts workers, was killed by a tie vote. All 
temperance measures found an_ earnest 


friend in Mr. Foster, as did Gov. Draper’s 
proposition for the settling of the transpor- 
tation muddle in Massachusetts. On the 
committee on drainage the Rockland man 
found plenty to do in dealing with the vari- 
ous problems relating to the sewage dispo- 
sal of the various cities and towns of the 
commonwealth, being a faithful attendant at 
all hearings of his committee. 

In Rockland, where he was born 62 years 
ago, Mr. Foster is a member of the water 
board and an ex-chief of the fire depart- 
ment. He is engaged in the manufacture of 
shoe blacking, dressings, etc. He is a mem- 
ber of the Knights of Pythias, Knights 
Templar, Odd Fellows, Union Glee club and 
the Rockland Commercial club. Mr. Fos- 
ter, it is to be hoped, will be found back on 
Beacon hill next year, where the experience 
gained in the recent session will be of espe- 
cial value to his district. 

William F. Garcelon. 

William F. Garcelon of Newton 
is regarded might well be epitomized by a 
few such editorials as the following: 

Mr. Garcelon of Newton is the most con- 
summate republican manager in the legisla- 
ture.—Springfield Republican legislative re- 
view. 

It takes a good deal of a man to carry a 
double superlative, but Garcelon has made a 


How Rep. 


record in athletics as well as legislative.— 
Boston Record. 

And thi paragraph from the Boston Globe 
concerning the Harvard senior dinner June 
21, 1909:— 

Capt. Currier, answering the toast of 
“Athletics,” told what the class of 1909 had 
done in athletics for the college with its 
triple championship of football, track and 
hockey. ‘“‘There has been a great transform- 
ation in athletics,’’ he said. “We have 
weathered the storm and stand to have clear 
sailing from now on.’’ The transformation 
has been wrought by Mr. Garcelon, who has 
welded together all branches and teams into 
one efficient machine in athletics, so that 
if now we do not year after year get more 
than a majority of wins I shall be much 
mistaken.’’ 

Rep. Garcelon doubted, last summer, 
whether, with his new position’ at the head 
of Harvard athletics, and the demands of 
his law practice he could afford to go back 
to the house, but he was finally prevailed 
on to stand for another nomination and 
consequent elections. 

He had made a reputation as the chairman 
of the election laws committee, succeeding 
the redoubtable Robert Luce, and defeat- 
ing the latter on several propositions, also 
as a member of the railroad committee. 

This last year he was given these same 
positions, and at the head of election laws 
he rose to an even higher pinnacle of re- 
nown. 

A mighty contest was waged, all the year, 
over the extension of the principle of direct 
nominations. More than a score of bills 
were introduced, ranging from special bills 
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for particular districts to general bills wip- 
ing out even the state convention. 

The party leaders recognized that once 
started this might become a dogma danger- 
ous enough to lead even to the establish- 
ment of the western idea of a popular pref- 
erence for U. S. senators. Therefore the 
word went forth that it would be wisest to 
kill all the bills. 

There was much pessimism at the begin- 
ning of the year as to success, and when, 
at the end, only one bill got by—that for a 
direct primary in the Lynn senatorial dis- 
trict, the general sentiment crystallized thus 
—‘‘Nobody but Billy Garcelon could have 
done it.’’ 

Men outside the legislature little realize 
the force of log-rolling on matters that ap- 
pear to have become a popular fetich. Rival 
candidates for office divide on a question 
sometimes without regard to its real merit 
or demerit, but because of political exigency. 

Rep. Garcelon developed'new strength not 
only in debate but as the republican whip. 
In the latter position he really topped all 
records for efficiency. The governor depend- 
ed on him time and again, and not in vain. 
The tremendous vote in favor of the gov- 
ernor’s railroad holding company bill was a 
surprise to a good many. The size of it is 
due largely to the thorough work of Gar- 
celon in making sure that everybody turned 
out. When it is realized that only three 
votes (other than the speaker’s) out of the 
total membership of the house were not re- 
corded some realization of the laurels due 
the whip may be obtained. 

Rep. Garcelon has a frank, open manner, 
and rapid terse style, that brings votes in 
debate, and makes him friends in social in- 
tercourse. 

He was born in Lewiston, Me., Oct. 24, 
1868. He graduated from Bates College in 
1890, and from the Harvard law school in 
1895. He is graduate treasurer of the Har- 
vard athletic association, a tribute to his 
own athletic prowess, as well as to his execu- 
tive ability; is secretary and treasurer of 
the Massachusetts club; member of the city, 
congressional, senatorial, and councillor 
committees of his districts, and prominent 
in local Newton politics. He is an overseer 
of Bates college, a director of the Hunnewell 
club, and a member of the Newton club. 


Charles M. Gardner. 


“Keep your eye on Gardner of Westfield. 
He will prove one of the strong men of the 
session.” This was the remark made some 


months 
republicans in the state to a state house re- 


ago by one of the most prominent 
porter and his prediction was amply borne 
out. Although he refrained from talking on 
every conceivable subject Rep. Gardner made 
a few speeches and they carried weight too. 

As lecturer of the Massachusetts’ state 
grange, any measure affecting the farmers 
has attracted his attention but he has been 
chiefly interested this year in the educa- 
tional reforms which Goy. Draper advocated. 
He was a firm believer in getting rid of the 
industrial educational commission, which 
Gov. Draper recommended in his inaugural 
and as a member of the committee on educa- 
tion did some very effective work in framing 
up the measure Which is now law. Knowing 


the needs of the rural districts educational- 
ly he was able to make some strong points 
before his committee on the Massachusetts 
College bill and is now very confident that 
the investigation into its merits will result 
in some real legislation another year. 

In the agricultural reform such as the in- 
vestigation into the question of abandoned 
farms, the merging of the gypsy moth ex- 
termination with the forestry work and the 
protection against forest fires Rep. Gard- 
ner gave the committee the benefit of his 
study of the subjects. He was a firm be- 
liever in the milk lability bill not only as 
a protection for the producer against perse- 
cution but as a means of safeguarding the 
consumer. Rep. Gardner was born in Hunt- 
ington July 19, 1872, and was educated in 
the public schools, taking up newspaper and 
magazine writing for his life work. He is 
a member of various fraternal and social or- 
ganizations. 


Joseph S. Gates. 


The 10th Worcester district, the farmers 
of Massachusetts and the commonwealth 
itself owe a debt of deep gratitude to the 
town of Southboro in allowing Rep. Joseph 
S. Gates of Westboro to be returned to the 
house again this year although it was 
Southboro’s turn to name the candidate un- 
der the rotation system prevailing in the 
district. The unusual work of Mr. Gates in 
his first year prompted Southboro’s magnani- 
mous and level-headed action and it is sate 
to say that none of the parties concerned 


now regret its, Rep. Gates’ work in the past 
session fully justified the action taken. 

As house chairman of the committee on 
agriculture Rep. Gates found himself with 
an entire new committee to deal with, with 
the exception of Senate Chairman Cowee. 
This makes his feat of securing the unani- 
mous report of a “pure milk’’ bill all the 
more remarkable. Likewise he accomplished 
a remarkable feat in securing the over- 
whelming vote he did for its passage in the 
house, That it was killed in its enactment 
stage in the senate—the only bill of the ses- 
sion killed at such a late stage—was no fault 
of Rep. Gates’. The bill would have re- 
lieved the producer of any liability of ar- 
rest for selling milk below the standard, pro- 
vided the milk was “pure milk,’ just as it 
comes from the cow. It was a measure of 
great importance to milk farmers who can 
count on a strong and influential friend in 
the representative from Westboro. Never 
before had so many bills providing for 
the abolition of all standards been filed. 
Under these circumstances it became a task, 
not only of framing a bill that would do 
justice to the farmer, but also one which 
would have at least an even chance of being 
enacted. 
finally reported overwhelmed the people who 
insisted upon a rigid adherence to the pres- 
ent standard. 

Rep. Gates introduced a bill providing 
for the compensation of cities and 
towns for land held by the commonwealth 
therein and succeeded in securing the pas- 
sage of a resolve providing for an investiga- 
tion by the tax commissioner of the exemp- 
tion from taxation of educational and public 
institutions. Cities and towns by taking ad- 
vantage of this resolve may receive a sum 


Rep. Gates’ argument for the bill. 


of money each year from the state in lieu — 
of taxes on such property. 

Rep. Gates also introduced a bill for the 
protection: of wild fowl, prohibiting’ their 
killing or taking at any time except in the 
three autumn months. The bill was turned 
down by the committee on fisheries and 
game but Rep. Gates took the floor on it 
and by his own personal influence and pop- 
ularity had it substituted and sent along to 
the senate where it was passed and later 
signed by Gov. Draper. This bill affords a 
greater measure of protection to wild fowl 
than any bill ever hitherto passed by the 
legislature. This year as last, Rep. Gates 
took a firm stand against all unnecessary 
salary increases and against all appropria- 
tions which would unnecessarily increase 
the state tax. 

Rep. Gates was born in Petersham, Octo- 
ber 138, 1856, and was educated in the public 
schools. He moved to Westboro in 1873 and 
has been a merchant in that town for 36 
years, serving as town Officer for over 20 
years. He has, been auditor seven years; 
town clerk eight years, collector of taxes 
four years and a member of the republican 
town committe for 18 years. He is a Mason 
and an Odd Fellow. -” 


William H. Gifford. 

Take a pencil and a note book, go among 
the 240 members of the legislature, ask ev- 
erybody to write down the names of the 
five most popular members of the house of - 
1909, and it is dollars to doughnuts that on 
every list save one will be found the name — 
of William H. Gifford, of Westport, ‘‘Capt.” 
Gifford—the house has a way of calling al- 
most everybody from down the Cape way ~ 
“captain,” particularly if he has passed 
Pier 50—‘‘Capt.” Gifford, you may be sure, 
would not vote for himself, ‘ 
Rep. Gifford came new to the house of 
1909. He hadn’t been under the dome more 
than six weeks before everybody knew him 
by name, and had dropped the “Gifford” part 
of it entirely. How does this happen? How 
comes it that the whole house ‘“‘takes’’ to 
one man, or to a dozen men, among its 
members, follows them, helps them unques- ~ 
tioning, relies upon their wisdom or their 
sound, solid, good common sense? Who 
knows the answer? Personal magnetism, in- 
dividuality, or what? Whatever your an- — 
swer, and whatever the correct answer, 
write William H. Gifford down as one of 
the chosen. Rep. Gifford stood up for the — 
9th Bristol district this year. The records’ — 
put him down as “democrat,” though prob- 


ably not one man in ten about him, eve 
thought to look up his party designation or 
cared a rap about it, one way or another. 
Down at Westport, Mr. Gifford is merchant. 
Six years as a deputy sheriff has added to 
his wide acquaintanceship throughout thé 
county. 

Speaker Walker selected the Westport 
man for the committee on fisheries and 
game, and, as usual, made a wise selection 
There was a whole lot of ‘‘cape’’ this year 
the fisheries and game committee—Sen. Eben 
Ss. S. Keith was its senate chairman, and 
Thos. Pattison of Barnstable, its house chair: 
man—and Rep. Gifford joined hands with hi 
neighbors, in almost every instance, for 
best interests of his section. He never fol 
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got the ‘“‘boys,” nor did he once forget the 
growing interest of his region in the care 
é and comfort of the sportsman who frequents 
Cape Cod, year after year, and always brings 
a check book with him. 

Once or twice during the session Rep. Gif- 
ford enjoyed the unusual delight of having 
the house stand by him in the overturning 
of a committee report. But, whether it was 
fish and game or one of the several hundred 
other subjects to which the lawmakers of 
. Massachusetts must give their best thought 
and their best judgment, always the house 
¢ of 1909 listened to Gifford of Westport with 
keen interest and genuine friendliness. 

Take another poll of the house, while you 
; have pencil and note book at hand, and you 
will find, Practical Politics ventures to as- 
= sert, that everybody would like to see Gif- 

ford of Westport in his accustomed seat 
when Speaker Walker calls the house of 
| 1910 to order. 


Edward W. Gleason. 

There is scarcely an Office in the gift of 
the people of the town of Clarksburg which 
has not at some time been held by the pres- 
ent representative from the ist Berkshire 
district, Edward W. Gleason. He is a farm- 
er by occupation, but has found time to turn 
his attention to a wide variety of interests, 
with the result that there are few members 
of the legislature better fitted to pass upon 


< 


problems affecting the small towns of the 
state than the representative from Clarks- 
burg. 

Mr. Gleason first came to the house in 
1893, and at that time served on the com- 
mittees on public health and public reser- 
vations. He has also been associate coun- 
ty commissioner, was chairman of the board 
of selectmen for 20 years, a member of the 
school committee for three years and tax 
collector for eight years. 

ix “In the legislature during the past term 
Mr. Gleason made a careful study of taxa- 
tion problems, as well as of those measures 
affecting the servants of the state which 
eame before his committee on public service. 
As a result he has been peculiarly in a posi- 
tion to pass intelligently upon measures atf- 
_fecting the income of the state as well as 
its expenditures. He was the author of the 
bill to refund the debt of his home town 
and succeeded in getting it through with 
_ very little apparent effort. He is not an 
_ orator but has accomplished much through 
his liking for hard work and consistent ef- 
= tort. 


Jeremiah J. Good. 
Loyalty to his constituents and then to 
the democratic party. On this principle Rep. 
Jeremiah J. Good of Ward 17, Boston, has 
_ proceeded during his entire political career, 
_ and the progress he has made is due in large 
- degree to the fact that he has held fast to 
_ that principle. ‘Jerry’? Good never yet went 
back on a friend. No man holds dearer 
_ the people of his district, and after that no 
member of the democratic party cherishes 
q the traditions of that party more highly. For 
_ years he was a brakeman on the freight 
trains of one of the railroads of the state, 
and he knew the needs and requirements of 
the men who perform such work thoroughly. 


He fought hard during his first three years 
of service in the house, 1903-04-05, for the 
passage of.a bill which would compel rail- 
road companies to equip their freight trains 
with sufficient brakemen to handle the trains 
properly. The committee on railroads in- 
variably turned him down, but ‘Jerry’ al- 
ways had influence enough with the house 
to have the bill substituted, only to see it die 
in the upper chamber. 
similar experience with this same kind of 
legislation, but he still believes he is right 


and he will keep up the fight until he finally 
accomplishes his end. And this interest con- 
tinues in spite of the fact that he is no 
longer identified with railroads or railroad 
work. He is now engaged in conducting a 
successful undertaking business in his own 
section of the city, but he does not forget 
that the same conditions prevail on the 
freight trains today as in the days when he 
worked in that capacity. The Ward 17 rep- 
resentative knows what it is to work hard 
in all walks of life. Whatever of success 
he has attained has come to him only after 
a stubborn struggle against great odds. He 
has been overcoming obstacles ever since he 
first saw the light of day on May 6, 1865. He 
received some education in the public schools 
of Boston, but acquired the bulk of his 
learning later in life in the evening schools 
of the Hub. He was a member of the Bos- 
ton common council in 1902. The next three 
years he was a member wo: the house, serv- 
ing on the committees on cities and print- 
ing. In 1906 and 1907 he was smoke inspec- 
tor for the city of Boston. He came back 
to the state house this year, and has been 
a hard working member of the committee 
on insurance. He took a prominent part in 
the debate on the bill creating a new char- 
ter for the city of Boston, opposing some of 
the most objectionable parts of the meas- 
ure and appealing to the members from oth- 
er sections of the commonwealth to render 
justice to the people of his city. He is 
strong with the voters of his home ward, 
where he holds membership in the Tammany 
club, the A. O. H., and St. Patrick’s Total 
Abstinence society. He is also a member 
of the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
and vice-president of the ushers’ club of St. 
Paul’s (Bishop Anderson’s) church. 


Thomas J. Grady. 

Serving continuously since the opening of 
the session of 1903, Rep. Thomas J. Grady 
of Ward 6, Boston, has a record which no 
other member of the present house of repre- 
sentatives can claim. There are men in 
the house who have seen more years of ser- 
vice than Rep. Grady, but he is the only 
man who has been a member of the legis- 
lature every year since 1903. Rep. Grady 
comes from a section of Boston where po- 

' litical warfare is carried to extremes. There 
is always plenty of activity in the contests 
for official honors in the old North End. But 
Grady has been prominent in the life of 
that section ever since he was old enough 
to vote, and he has always kept in the front 
rank of democratic leaders there. He was 
for years allied with the Fitzgerald forces— 
the powers which control the politics of the 
ward—but he has always been inclined to 
independence of thought and action and has 
won his contests on account of his .own 


This year he hada. 


personal strength with the voters. This 
fact was clearly demonstrated in the con- 
test last fall. Most of the democratic lead- 
ers decided that Grady should be opposed for 
his seventh nomination, and they succeeded 
by their combined efforts in turning him 
down in the democratic primaries. Grady 
refused to be sidetracked, however. He took 
out independent democratic papers, and 
started in to do battle with the strong ma- 
jority leaders. His efforts were successful, 
and he came back to the hill for his seventh 
successive year. The great victory he won 
in last fall’s contest made him even more 
prominent in the North End than he ever 
was before. He proved to the other demo- 
cratic leaders of the ward that he is a 
power in his own right and that he must be 
reckoned with fin all future calculations 
as to the control of the ward. Rep. Grady 
was born in Newport, R. I., December 16, 
1877. He was educated at private schools, 
Boston College and the Boston University 
Law school. He is a lawyer and enjoys a 
lucrative practice in the city of Boston. Be- 
fore coming to the state house he served 
for three years in the Boston common coun- 
cil. During his first six years as a repre- 
sentative he was at different*times a mem- 
ber of the committees on probate and chan- 
cery, bills in the third reading, ways and 
means, judiciary, constitutional amendments, 


Federal relations and public health. This 
year he served on liquor law and prisons. 
He was chosen by the legislature of 1906 
to fill out the unexpired term of the late 
Michael J. Sullivan, who died while a mem- 
ber of the governor’s council. Through in- 
activity, losing in Cambridge by 186 votes 
while carrying Boston by 19 votes, Grady 
was defeated for the nomination in Sep- 
tember, but was returned to the house. He 
has always taken a prominent part in the 
actions of the lower branch. A good speak- 
er, with a thorough knowledge of the con- 
ditions existing in his own city, he has been 
spokesman for the democratic party on many 
matters pertaining to Boston, and he always 
proved himself an able debater. It is as 
yet uncertain that he will be a candidate for 
re-election the coming fall. He has his eye 
on still higher honors, however, and his 
friends believe he would make an ideal rep- 
resentative of the 9th congressional dis- 
trict at Washington. 


William J. Graham. 

When the old-timers in the legislature got 
back to Beacon Hill last January and looked 
over the make-up of this year’s general 
court, they found the name of William J, 
Graham of Lawrence again on the list, and 
they knew at once that the Essex dam bill 
was to be presented again and that Rep. 
Graham was going to lead the fight for it 
as usual. Let it be said here that Rep. 
Graham is full of fighting ability and that he 
has fought several good battles during his 
five years’ service as a member of the lower 
branch of the general court, but never has 
he let himself out as he did in this year’s 
debate on the Essex dam measure. Beacon 
hill thought it knew ‘“‘Billy’? Graham. It 
Giscovered that it didn’t half know him 
when he delivered his speech against the ad- 
verse report of the legislative committee on 
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mercantile affairs on his Essex dam Dill this 
year. When he finished his fellow members 
in the house went wild cheering him. They 
showed that their enthusiasm was _ sincere 
by voting overwhelmingly for his bill and 
against the adverse report of the committee. 
The senate killed the measure, as usual. 
Rep. Graham was born in Lawrence, Oc- 
tober 2, 1875, and. was educated at Phillips 
Andover academy and Tufts Medical school. 
He was a member of the city committee of 


Lawrence from 1896 to 1904, serving as its 
president in 1902 and 1903. He came to the 
house of representatives in 1904 and has 
served there ever since. He has been as- 
signed to the committees on Federal rela- 
tions, fisheries and game and cities. In 1906 
he served on the special committee which 
visited the Lewis and Clarke exposition at 
Portland, Oregon. In politics he is a demo- 
crat. In social life he is affiliated with the 
Knights of Columbus and the Lawrence 
Canoe club. 


Hamilton J. Greene. 

It has been aptly said that a man’s abil- 
ity may often be gauged by his courage, and 
on that test Hamilton J. Greene of Oak 
Bluffs, on the Island of Dukes, ranked high 
among the members of the legislature of 
1909. 

Throughout the 
evidence of his 


session Mr. Greene gave 
conviction that legislation 


is a duty. He was painstaking and conscien- 
tious, made up his mind, after due delib- 
eration, on the merits of each measure, but 
once having made it up he “stayed put,” as 
the saying is. A case in point was the gov- 
ernor’s holding company bill, which came 
along at the end of the session—one of the 
most important propositions of the year 
from either a business or a political stand- 
point. Mr. Greene early made up his mind 
that it was bad and voted against it. It 
required high courage on the part of any 


_ harbor 


republican to vote against the governor’s 
bill, 

He was assigned to the committee on 
harbors and public lands, a very important 
assignment from the standpoint of the is- 
land of Dukes. One of the first matters 
that came before the body was Goy. Dra- 
per’s inaugural recommendation to put all 
improvements in the hands of the 
harbor and land commissioners. Mr. 
Greene took issue with the governor then, 


-and partly through his efforts an adverse 


report was returned to the legislature. He 
also worked hard for the separate harbor 
improvement bills. 

He was born in Mansfield in 1850, has 
been superintendent of the water works at 
Oak Bluffs for 20 years, also superintendent- 
treasurer of the Vineyard Grove Company 
and is in the real estate business. He has 
served for 20 years in the board of select- 
men and assessors, and is an Odd Fellow. 


Luther C. Greenleaf. 

One of the most important steps taken 
by the state this year was in establishing 
a hospital for the first care and observation 
of insane patients which the committee on 
public charitable institutions drafted from 
the recommendations of the state board 
of insanity. .Interesting himself in the sub- 
ject, Rep,, Luther C. Greenleaf of Ward 20 
urged the: adoption of the project as alien- 
ists of repute had said it was in line with 
the progress the commonwealth has made 
in its care of this unfortunate class of its 
citizens. 


Although an ardent believer in direct 


nominations, Greenleaf did not sup- 


Rep. 
port all of the local bills, as he considered 
the extension of this system should be made 


general. Dorchester is a stronghold for 
the doctrine of district option and the Ward 
20 member voted for this measure as a 
safeguard against the encroachments of the 
saloon in the largest and most rapidly 
growing residential section of Boston. He 
was a firm believer in the Boston charter 
bill. 

Rep. Greenleaf was born in Abbot, Me., 
December 27, 1866, studied in the _ public 
schools and completed his education at a 


commercial college and in architectural 
schools in 30ston. He is an architect 


by profession. He is a member of the 
Young Men’s Republican club of Ward 20, 
the Republican club of Massachusetts, Co- 


lonial club, Appalachian Mountain club, 
3oston Architectural club, and of the 
Masons. 


Hamlet S. Greenwood. 

Members of the committee on legal affairs 
are all supposed to be hard workers as well 
as faithful legislators, and there are few in 
the house of 1909 who had greater claim 
to either title than Rep. Hamlet S. Green- 
wood of Lowell. 

It was his second year in the house and 
Speaker Walker, who has attained the repu- 
tation of being one of the best judges of 
legislative talent in Massachusetts, picked 
him for his committee on legal affairs, on 
which he had served under Speaker Cole 
in the legislature of 1908. That committee, 
by the way, is one of the important as- 


signments of the legislature, calling, as it 
does, for a knowledge of law, and hard com- 
mon sense, an analytical inind, and an 
ability to weed out the reat grievances in 
matters of law from among the mass of 
imaginery ones that form the basis of many 
bilis submitted year after year. 


Rep. Greenwood justified Speaker Walker’s 


faith in his ability, for he was in attend- 
ance at all hearings before his committee, 
was very active 


of his. colleagues and was frequently placed 
in charge of measures, which meant that it 
was he who was to steer the fight for the 
committee on the floor of the legislature. 

In this way there were few matters that 
came before the house upon which Rep. 
Greenwood was not recorded, while there 
were many in which he was the guiding 
spirit. In the effort to amend the Lowell 
city charter, ‘Rep. Greenwood pointed out to 
the members the weak spots in it, and partly 
through his efforts the committee on cities, 
by which it was considered, 
port of reference to the next legislature, a 
course that simply gives the people of Low- 
ell an opportunity to perfect the document 
and to return next year with suggestions 
that will give them a more workable system 
than that provided by the charter bill of 
1909. 

He also worked hard to prevent the leg- 
islature from passing drastic legislation af- 
fecting the Merrimac River, as suggested by, 
Rep. Nason of Haverhill. Such action as 
the Haverhill man desired meant the loss 
of thousands of dollars to the industries of 
Lowell and nothing but the activity of the 
Lowell representatives prevented it from 
being enacted. 

Mr. Greenwood, besides his work on the 
committee on legal affairs, was assigned 
by Speaker Walker to the chairmanship of 
the committee on engrossed bills. In that 
place it was his duty to see that all meas- 
ures enacted into law were carefully scru- 
tinized for legal errors, and as a result he 
had much to do with supervising the final 
passage of the holding company bill and the 
Boston charter, which, in combination, 
formed the great work of the Massachusetts 
legislature in the year which ended in June. 


Mr. Greenwood was born in Lowell in 
1871 and was graduated from the public 


schools there, later studied law at the ev- 
ening law school of the Boston Y. M. C. 
A., received the degree of LL. B. and was 
admitted to the bar. He was a member of 
the common council of his home city in 1902 
and 1903. He is a Mason and a member 
of the Royal Arcanum. 
Julius Guild. 

With the retirement, forced and otherwise, 
of over one-half the members of the house 
of 1908, there was an influx of radicals into 
this year’s house such as has not been wit- 
nessed in recent years. For a_ time it 
looked as if certain established policies of 
the commonwealth were to be _ ruthlessly 
overturned, 
publican doctrines. 


That the house finally 


came to its senses was due in a large meas-- 


ure to men of the caliber of Julius Guild of 
Walpole, representing the 10th Norfolk 
district for the first, but, it is hoped, not the 
last time. A splendid type of the Norfolk 


in directing the attitude 


returned a re-- 


together with time honored re-- 
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county farmer, Mr. Guild from the start of 
the session acted with conservatism in all 
matters. He was not of those who would 
overturn in a day what had taken years to 
establish, and then be sorry for it ever af- 
terwards. While not attempting to say 
whether Hast Boston, Charlestown and Chel- 
sea were entitled to 80-cent gas, Mr. Guild 
voted against bills which would give it to 
them, on the ground that this state has es- 


_tablished a policy placing the regulation of 


such public utilities as gas companies in the 
hands of commissions, and that this policy 
had in the past proved satisfactory. The 


J 


petitioners for 80-cent gas, i't might be said, 


' had made no appeal to the gas commission. 


The house finally came to the same view of 
the matter as Mr. Guild, but not until 
Speaker Walker in person appealed to the 
members. On direct nominations Mr. Guild 
took a firm position in oppesition and the 
view of the Walpole member was the final 
view of the house. Mr, Guild comes from a 
district where the towns have an agree- 
ment in regard to the nomination of the re- 
publican party for representative. With di- 
rect nominations the larger town of course 
could control the nomination every year. 

hep. Guild served on the committee on 
water supply, which had nearly 40 matters 
There his 17 years of 
experience in dealing, as a selectman, with 
local affairs, served him in excellent stead. 
One matter of far-reaching import reported 
by his committee and now law, was the plac- 
ing of water companies under the control of 
the state board of health in regard to service 
and price of water. Water companies are 
the last public service companies or corpo- 
rations to be placed under the control of a 
state board. The measure was of especial 
interest to Mr. Guild as it was introduced 
on petition of the selectmen of Walpole’s 
neighbor, the town of Dedham. On the only 
bill for the incorporation of a new water 
company, Mr. Guild’s committee reported 
reference to the next general court, taking 
the ground that such companies should not 
be incorporated until the town to be served 
has fully considered the question of furnish- 
ing its own supply, water supply being the 
one public utility municipal ownership of 
which has proved an unquestioned success. 

Mr. Guild was born in Walpole, March 30, 
1850. He is a farmer and milk _ dealer. 
Coming to the house he turned over his 
business to his son, that he might give his 
complete attention to legislation. That alone 
tells the kind of a man Mr. Guild is. The 
commonwealth needs such men in its halls 
of legislation, 


John W. Haigis. 
It is seldom that a first year man in the 
lower branch of the state legislature achieves 
the prominence achieved by Rep. .John W. 


*Haigis of Montague during the session just 


closed. While it was in connection with 
the railroad holding company bill that Rep. 
Haigis sprang into state-wide prominence 
he had already made a name for himself 
With his fellow legislators and been picked 
by the men in the press gallery as a mem- 
ber whose political career would be one really 
Worth watching. Naturally when a first year 
man, and one of the youngest members of 


the house at that, is placed by the speaker 
on the committee on railroads, he is marked 
as a man who must be at least a little 
out of the ordinary. Rep. Haigis demon- 
strated that he is very much out of the 
ordinary. Rep. Haigis’ home town is at 
present paying $2000 a year for the care 
of four incurable cases and there is prob- 
ably not a town in the state which has not 
at least one such case being cared for at 
an expense out of all proportion to what the 
cost should be, simply because there is no 
state sanatarium for-any incurable cases ex- 
cept tuberculosis. To met this situation the 
young representative from the 3d Frank- 
lin district introduced a bill, on petition 
of the overseers of the poor of his town, 
for the establishment of such a sanitarium, 
patients to be cared for as in other state 
institutions at a cost of $3.25 a week to 
be borne by the commonwealth in case they 
or their next of kin are unable to pay. The 
bill did not carry an appropriation, the idea 
being for an investigation by the trustees 
of the proposed hospital. Such an institu- 
tion was a new idea and the bill required 
a great deal of hard work but Rep. Haigis 
got the state board of charity interested and 
as a result it went through both branches 
in a form-providing for an investigation by 
that board which is to report January 10, 
1909, to the legislature- There is every rea- 
son to believe now that the report will be 
a favorable one. Rep. Haigis also intro- 
duced and fought before the committee on 
taxation for a bill providing that towns 
where business and manufacturing corpora- 
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tions are located shall receive all the fran- 
chise tax of such corporations, instead of 
only one-half as provided for in last year’s 
bill. The Gommittee turned it down but 
Rep. Haigis and other friends of the meas- 
ure had it substituted on the floor of the 
house. Then the committee on ways and 
means turned it down and Rep. Haigis and 
the others interested defeated that commit- 
tee on the floor. Then an amendment was 
accepted which would give the towns where 
the corporations are located one-half and 
the state the other, instead of having the 
homes of the stockholders get it. This would 
reduce the state tax by $2,000,000: It passed 
the house but in the upper branch was re- 
ferred to the next general court. 

Probably on no measure was the Mon- 
tague’s man energy and popularity better 
demonstrated than on the bill to allow the 
Connecticut Valley Street Railway company 
to issue $250,000 in bonds to take up its 
floating indebtedness and to issue $500,000 
to refund its outstanding bonded debt. It 
is the first instance where the state has al- 
lowed a railroad or street railway to issue 
bonds in excess of its capital and it re- 
quired a good deal of personal persuasion 
to get the bill through. Gov. Draper at 
first objected to signing it on the ground 
that it overturned the established policy 
ef the commonwealth, but he was finally 
persuaded that it was necessary for the re- 
lief of the company which served a large 
territory and he attached his signature. 

Rep. Haigis was a constant supporter 
of direct nominations. Although 22 mem- 
bers of his party ‘‘flopped’’ on. the final 
vote on the general’direct nominations bill 


and 12 others absented themselves, Rep. 
Haigis stuck to his original position. His 
position on that bill should have convinced 
some people that they could not swerve 
him from what he believed to be right, but 
it evidently didn’t, judging from the pres- 
sure brought to bear on him to support the 
railroad bill. The newspaper stories on this 
latter bill compelled Rep. Haigis to issue a 
statement in which he said that none of 
the influence exerted was in any way ‘“im- 
proper,’ but while it may not have been 
‘improper’ it was unquestionably the 
strongest ever exerted on any man on Bea- 
con hill, Kep. Haigis was proof against it, 
however, and held out to the end for what 
he believed to be right. His attitude lost 
for him not one friend in the legislature 
but made for him many new ones. None 
commended him more highly than _ those 
who did their best to win him over to the 
other side. Speaker Walker not only thinks 
highly of him, but does not hesitate to ex- 
press his regard for the young man and 
higher honors are predicted for Rep. Haigis 
another year. He is of a type needed in 
the Massachusetts legislature. 


Homer A. Hall. 

Labor occasionally has a real friend on 
Beacon hill, and no one has ever had greater 
claim to the title than Homer A. Hall, of 
North Adams, who, in June, completed his 
second term as a legislator from the 2nd 
Berkshire district. 

This is not stating that Rep. Hall was a 
one-idea legislator, for nothing could be 
further from the fact. It was because he 
kept in touch with all legislation, especially 
the important legi'slation, that he was of 
such value to the labor cause. 

As an instance of his work, it may be 
cited that he was very active in all mat- 
ters touching upon taxation, and that he 
did yoeman service for the bill to allow the 
places in which corporations do business to 
hold the corporation tax. He also worked 
hard for the constitutional amendment, 
which would allow the legislature to classify 
property for purposes of taxation, this be- 
ing a necessary step toward helping the 
small cities of the state to secure manu- 
facturing industries. 

He served as clerk of the committee on 
public health, one of the important com- 
mittees of the legislature, it having to do 
with all the laws applying to sanitation, the 
preservation of clean waterways and all 


other matters by which the health of the 
is or might be helped or 


community in- 


jured. As a member of that committee he 
had much to do with reporting the bill for 
the appointment of a homestead commission, 
whose duty is to be a study of the condi- 
tions growing out of congestion in the cities 
and the possible enactment of a law by 
which ambitious workmen may be assisted 
in securing small farms in the sparsely set- 
tled localities where land is cheap. 

He also made a good fight for the eight- 
hour bill for laborers employed on pvblic 
works and for the 54-hour bill for women 
and minors in the textile factories. Rep. 
Hall was one of the republicans in the house 
who voted consistently for the direct nom- 
inations bills, sticking to his original position 
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on the general bill notwithstanding that 
22 members of his party ‘‘flopped’’ on the 
final vote on the bill while 12 others absented 
themselves. On the various bills affecting 
the cities of the commonwealth Rep. Hall 
showed his thorough grasp on municipal 
questions and whatever he had to say on 
such matters was always received with es- 
pecial consideration by his fellow members. 


James A. Halliday. 

Rep. James A. Halliday of Saugus has 
just completed his first session in the house. 
He is the first republican to be chosen from 
his town for the past two years, owing to 
the heavy vote of democratic Ward 6 of 
Lynn to which Saugus was attached on the 
last redivision of the state into representa- 
tive districts. Kep. Halliday has been a 
hard and persistent worker in the interest 
of his town and especially for the bill to 
make of the old Newburyport turnpike, one 
of the most dangerous of open roads in its 
present condition, a state highway. He 
obtained from Chairman Parker of the high- 
way commission the acknowledgment that 
the turnpike is much used and ought to 
be made more safe than it is, and then 
met the chairman’s objection as to expense 
of converting the whole turnpike into a 
highway, by substituting another bill to pro- 
vide that only that portion of the turnpike 
extending from the Malden line to Andover 
street in Danvers, across the town of Saug- 
us, Should be made a state highway at a 
cost of but $10,000 a year for six years until 
itrwas completed. It was a reasonable prop- 


osition and members of the house and high- 
way commission said so, and it was not Mr. 
Haliday’s fault that it was not adopted in 
It did receive a large vote. 


the house. An- 


other year with more experience will enable 
the representative from Saugus to get his 
bill, it is generally conceded. Mr. Halliday 
beside looking out for his town of Saugus, 
kept a watchful eye out for anything of 
Lynn interest. He voted with his col- 
leagues for the finance commission bill, the 
Linn water supply bill, the Lynn harbor 
flats bill and was absent only from one 
roll call and not a single session. James A. 
Haliday was born in Annapolis, N. S., 62 
years ago. He was educated in the pub- 
lic and private schools; has resided in 
Saugus, over 23 years, and has been chair- 
man of its board of overseers of the poor 
for eight years. He is a member of the 
republican town committee and is publisher 
of the Saugus Herald. 


William Halliday. 

With but two months’ acquaintance with 
the house of 1909, Rep. William Halliday of 
North Andover has had but hardly time to 
turn round before  prorogation. He was 
elected at a special election to fill the va- 
canecy occasioned by the death of his broth- 
er-in-law, the late Rep. Thomas P. Wills. 
This is Mr. Halliday’s second appearance in 
the house, he having represented his pres- 
ent district in 1896. At that time he was 
assigned to the committee on towns and 
found place again on that committee this 
year. For years Rep. Halliday was pay- 
master in the works of the Davis & Furber 
machine company. Although now residing in 
North Andover he was born in Andover, 


January 13, 1853. He served on the board 
of selectmen and the overseers of the poor 
of his town in 1899, 1900 and 1908, and was 
a selectman when chosen to the legislature. 
Although his experience has been so short 


before the close of the sessilon Rep. Halli- 
day had made many friends in the house, 
who hope to meet him again next year. He 
has been interested in the Merrimac river 
bridges, the bill for the approaches to the 
to enable the county 
locations of the 


new Haverhill bridge, 
commissioners to change 


highways and the investigation of the pol- 
lution of the Merrimac in which North An- 
dover is quite as much interested as is Law- 
rence and Haverhill. Mr. Halliday has 
shown the spirit and interest of a good leg- 
islator and has kept careful watch of all 
legislation affecting his constituents. It is 
anticipated that he will be given the cour- 
tesy of a renomination and election. He is 
affiliated with the Masonic fraternity, Coun- 
cil, Knights Templar and Chapter. His 
present occupation is that of clerk, and he 
is one of the assessors of his town. Mr. 
Halliday is married and makes his home in 
North Andover. 


Harry H. Ham. 
Each year of his service in the lower 
branch of the state legislature, Rep. Harry 
H. Ham of Ward 20, Boston, has led the 
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fight for the passage of a district option bi! 


for the city of Boston. That such a law has 
not found a place on the statute books of 
the commonwealth is not due to lack of en- 
thusiasm or failure of proper presentation of 
his case by the Dorchester man. He has 
proved himself at different times an able 
debater. He has discussed the Boston ex- 
cise situation in a manner which has shown 
his thorough appreciation of the facts, and 
on other matters he has given a good ac- 


count of himself on the floor of the cham- 
ber. This year, as chairman of the com- 
mittee on legal affairs, he has had much 
talking to do, either in defense of the re- 
ports of that committee or as a dissenter, 
Particularly effective were his efforts in fa- 
vor of passing legislation to curb the pow- 
ers of the loan companies. He is a staunch 
party man, and votes regularly with his 
republican colleagues whenever party lines 
are drawn. But he is withal one of the 
most popular men in the house ,as was 
shown during the last month of the ses- 
sion, when, on the announcement of his 
coming marriage, his colleagues presented 
him with a beautiful hall clock, to which 
the representative responded in one of his 
brightest speeches. Rep. Ham comes from 
a family which has been active in politics 
in Dorchester for years. He is identified 
with the faction which has control of War: 
20, and judging from the way in which 
they work for the interests of that section, 
they are destined to retain control for some 
time to come. Rep. Ham was born in Bos- 
ton, March 16, 1888, was educated in the 
public schools and at Dartmouth college, 
graduating from the latter institution in 
1905. He is a lawyer. He first came to the 
house in 1907 and has served continuously 
since. He has been chairman of the com- 
mittee on bills in third reading, clerk and 
chairman of legal affairs and a member of 
the committee on printing. He holds mem- 
bership in the Sons of Veterans and is also 
a Mason. 


Oscar C. Hammarstrom. 
Oscar C. Hammarstrom of Worcester has 
served his second year as clerk of the com- 
mittee on insurance, a committee which has 


more straight technical subjects to handle 
than any other committee in the legislature. 
One almost has to go through a course o 
instruction to understand the hearings held 
by the committee and to turn into English 
the testimony given by experts who appar- 
ently give out a mass of figures for the 
sole purpose of adding to the confusion. The 
Worcester man found his “Ps and Qs” in 
short order last session and has kept up 
the good work this year, so that now he 
can quickly arrive at what is the meat of 
question under consideration. He can as 
quickly winnow the chaff from the wheat 
and any number of times this session has 
by his interruptions and question kept the 
witness closely to the main point under con- 
sideration. All this action meant the sav- 
ing of time to the committee and incident- 
ally to the legislature. In a small way per- 
haps it was one of the features that pre- 
vented the session being longer. No com- 
mittee clerk possibly has more papers to 
keep in order and where they can be laid 
hands on at short notice than does the 
clerk of insurance. That the work has 
been done well this year speaks volumes 
for the Worcester man and his system of 
keeping things in order in the little tin box 
allowed him for the purpose. Most all the 
reports made by this committee were sus- 
tained by the legislature which recognized 
the value of the investigation made. Mr. 
Hammarstrom also served on the committee 
on Federal relations but this was not a 
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hard-worked committee this year. It had the 
courage of its convictions however and re- 
ported against having a state building and 
representation at the Seattle fair, a report 
that was sustained by both the house and 
the senate. Mr. Hammarstrom is of Swedish 
descent but was born in the city he now 
represents so ably in 1877. He is a graduate 
of her public schools and has been for 14 
years connected with the American Steel 
and Wire Company. He served in the Wor- 
cester city council for two years before com- 
ing to the legislature where he has just fin- 
ished his second term. 


Portus B. Hancock. 

Rep. Portus B. Hancock of Brockton again 
served on the committee on public charitable 
institutions this year. In his nine years’ 
service in the house ‘‘Port,’’ as everybody 
knows him, has served on the committees on 
libraries, public service, fisheries and game, 
federal relations, harbors and public lands, 
publie charitable institutions and military 
affairs. The work which has_ interested 
him most of all, however, and to which he 
has confined himself during the past few 
years has been that of the committee on 
public charitable institutions. He and Rep. 
John H. Pickford of Worcester have the 
reputation of being the two best informed 
men in the legislature on matters pertain- 
ing to these institutions. It was he who was 
responsible for the exposure of the exces- 
sive prices paid for land at Wrentham by the 
trustees of the school for the feeble minded, 
three times the assessed value of the land 
being paid. On all matters affecting the 
welfare of the old soldier Rep. Hancock has 
been the foremost champion in the house. 


He is an ardent champion of organized la- 
bor, supporting the eight-hour bill, the 
peaceful picketing bill, the 54-hour bill for 
women and minors in textile establishments, 
the bill to allow labor ,unions to enforce 
strikes by imposing fines upon their mem- 
bers and all measures designed to help the 
cause of the working people. 

This year Rep. Hancock put in a lot of 
hard work on his bill to extend the 15-mile 
zone in which 12-ride tickets are sold at a 
uniform rate, to 20 miles, so as to include 
Brockton. He got more votes in the house 
for the bill than any other member probably 
could have got, as many voted, as they ex- 
pressed it, to “give Port a lift.’”’” It was shy 
of the number necessary to pass it however. 
Rep. Hancock is now 73 years old and looks 
good for 100. He was born in Coventry, Vt., 
and was one of those 28,000 democrats of 
the state of Vermont that Henry Woodfin 
Grady used to tell’ about, who annually 
marched over the-hills to vote their ticket 
and then marched back again to pray for 
their ungenerate republican brethren. 


Bernard F. Hanrahan. 


If you were merely one of the unitiated 
spectators in the public gallery and you 
watched the sessions of the house of rep- 
resentatives for the last two sessions, wait- 
ing for some show of oratory from Rep. 
Bernard F. Hanrahan of Ward 2, East 
Boston, you would be disappointed. But if 
you were fortunate enough to get down on 
the third floor of the state house and rub 


elbows with the legislators and learn their 
secrets, you would be convinced that there 
are few members who have greater influence 
with their fellows than that same Rep. 
Hanrahan. ‘‘Barney’’ as his fellow mem- 
bers are wont to call him, is one of the 
working kind, not the talking kind. He 
knows the affairs of the legislature from 
A to Z, and his knowledge has been of in- 
finite benefit to his constituents. As a 
faithful attendant of the sessions of the 
lower branch, Rep. Hanrahan has had few 
superiors Guring his two years’ service. He 


ents 80-cent' gas. It was the same 
with the committees which ha@ to con- 
sider the various bills for the devel- 
opment of Hast Boston’s water front 


and railroad facilities. It’s safe to say that 
if legislators were paid for the time that 
they actually put in working for their con- 
stituents instead of being paid a lump sum 
for their legislative service, Rep. Hanrahan 
would be one of those at the top of the 
pay roll. On the Boston charter bill Rep. 
Hanrahan voted as his fellow democratic 
legislators from Boston did,—for amend- 
ments which would give the voters of the 
Hub a decent referendum on the measure, 
and against the bill after the amendments 
had been defeated. On labor measures his 
record is without a blemish. He has shown 
an especial interest in bills affecting em- 
ployees of the ci'ty of Boston. City laborers 
have never had a more diligent supporter 
at the state house than he is. He has 
fought against bills which would jeopardize 
the. positions of city employees, especially 
the aged ones. Rep. Hanrahan learned the 
ins and outs of the political game in his 
home district, Ward 2, where nearly’ every 
one old enough to vote is a politician, and 
in the Boston common council where he 
served for three years. He has just com- 
pleted his second term in the lower branch 
of the legislature. His fellow members hope 
to see more of him, either in the house or 
in the senate if he cares to run for the up- 
per branch. The state house hears, how- 
ever, that he’s apt to run this year, for 
the select council, or whatever you call it, 
against alderman “‘Tom”’ Giblin. If his pop- 
ularity in his home district is to be meas- 
ured by what it is on Beacon Hill, he ought 
to make such a contest about the liveliest 
thing that Noddle Island has known in a 
long while. That is, if he goes into it. 
Rep. Hanrahan is 34 years old and a pro- 
duct of the Boston public schools. In pol- 
itics he is a democrat. 


Frank O. Hardy. 


Rep. Frank O. Hardy, republican, of 
Fitchburg, representing the 12th. Worcester 
district for the first year, made a record as 
a careful, conservative and conscientious 
legislator that is likely to be added to an- 
other year. Rumors have reached Boston 
from Fitchburg during the last few weeks 
that Rep, Hardy is one of the men picked 
out by organized labor for defeat. This 
may be surprising to those who know Mr. 
Hardy’s eminent fairness in labor matters, 
but it is no surprise to people acquainted 
with the foibles and follies of organized 
labor. It was organized labor which, a few 
weeks ago, condemned Rep. Doyle of New 
Bedford, because Rep. Doyle a republican, 
would not vote at the labor meeting in 


Boston to condemn Gov. Draper for the lat- 
ter’s veto of the eight-hour bill. Labor did 
this, notwithstanding that Rep. Doyle had 
himself voted for the bill and to over-ride 
the veto and had had by his own efforts 
succeeded in getting the 54-hour bill through 
this year’s house. After that anything that 
organized labor may do should not surprise 
anyone. 

Rep. Hardy would be the first man to sup- 
port sane legislation which would amelio- 
rate the condition of the working man, but 
he recognizes that which labor does not— 
that legislation which puts new burdens up- 
on capital must ultimately have its sever- 
est effect on labor, for without prosperity of 
capital there can be no prosperity of labor. 
William A. Hardy & Sons Company, of 
whom Rep. Hardy is treasurer, have never 
had a strike or labor dispute in the 50 years 
they have been in business in Fitchburg. In 
that time not a man has left their employ 
because of insufficient wages, and in the 
periods of worst depression in business wag- 
es have never been reduced. That hardly 
makes Kep. Hardy a foe of labor. 

The business of the company—brass foun- 
ders—has brought Mr. Hardy into contact 
with the best business brains of the coun- 
try, the firm’s business being with railroads, 
street railways and the biggest and best 
lines of manufacturing. The experience 
thus gained has been invaluable to Mr. 
Hardy in his work in the house and on the 
committee on railroads, where his judgment 
was always given the most respectful con- 
sideration by his colleagues. 

For his committee Rep. Hardy had a large 
part in framing the Boston & Maine Rail- 
road co-operative pension plan. He reported 


the bill in the house and had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing it go through both branches 
and receive the approval of Gov. Draper. 
The plan has attracted unusual attention 
throughout the country, and it promises to 
become the pattern for other big corpora- 
tions and their employes. The age limit is 
fixed, and men holding high and low posi- 
tions are to be set aside at a certain age 
and after a fixed term of service. In this 
way there i's an advance of the younger men 
to the front, and the older men are given 
something to assure them of a measure of 
comfort in their closing days. The plan in- 
corporated in the bill reported by Rep. Har- 
dy is an admirable one in that the amount 
of pension is regulated and graduated on a 
basis which gives every man retired the 
same proportionate income after stepping 
aside. - 

Mr. Hardy is not an orator, and makes no 
attempt at eloquence. He talks in a calm, 
matter-of-fact way, presenting his argu- 
ments as he would a business proposition. 
His judgment on matters of legislation was 
uniformly good. His frank, democratic 
manner won him innumerable friendships. 
Everybody liked Hardy of Fitchburg. 

Mr. Hardy is a native of the city he rep- 
resented in part at the last session, being 
born there 39 years ago. He was educated in © 
the public schools there. He is a member of 
the Republican Club of Massachusetts, the 
Massachusetts Club, the Boston Athletic As- 
sociation, Brae-Burn Country Club, Tat- 
nuck Country Club, Alpine Golf Club, 
Fitchburg Rifle and Gun Club, Camp Fire 
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Club of New York, Fitchburg Merchants’ 
Association, and is a director of the Fitch- 
burg Safe Deposit and Trust Company. 


Edward F. Harrington. 

Another of the Fall River men who took 
a very prominent part in promoting legis- 
lation affecting that city was Rep. Edward 
F. Harrington, a young democrat from the 
10th Bristol district. 

He arrived on Beacon Hill with the repu- 
tation of being a genial fellow and a pop- 
ular politician in his own city, and it was 
only a short time after the session of 1909 
opened before he was received into the or- 
der of popular lgislators whose influence is 
always sought by their colleagues and who 
do as much to promote good legislation and 
kill bad as any one at the state house. 

There were several matters before this 
year’s legislature which were of particular 
importance to Fall River, one of them be- 
ing the contest to allow the water board to 
borrow money for the protection of the 
water supply. It was hotly contested for 
political reasons by men prominent in the 
affairs of the city, and Rep. Harrineton was 
one of those who came to the assistance 
of the board’ in the effort to right a condi- 
tion which has for years been a menace to 
the city. He also helped pass the measure 
allowing the city to incur debt for the pur- 
pose of bettering the public schools of his 
home city. 

Speaker Walker assigned Rep. Harring- 
ton to the committee on libraries, and his 
colleagues on that body at once gave evi- 


confidence 
“work by choosing him as the clerk. 
He was in his seat every day, voted right 


dence of their in his ability to 


on all measures, and was particularly val- 
uable at the time the eight-hour~ day for 
employees on public works and when the 
54-hour bill for women and minors in the 
textile industries were under consideration, 

Rep. Harrington was born in Fall River 
on August 10, 1878, and received his educa- 
tion there. He is in the grocery business, 
has served in the board of aldermen for 
six years, and for one year before his elec- 
tion to that position served in the common 
council. He is a member of the A. O. H., 
the Clover club and the Sacred Heart Chris- 
tian Doctrine society. 


: Melvin Haskell. 

A typical Gloucester man is Rep. Melvin 
Haskell, who was born to the soil of old 
Cape Ann, 61 years ago last January. For 
20 years he was a grocery and provision 
dealer from which business he retired in 
1885, comfortably fixed and turned his at- 
tention to politics, starting in the republi- 
can city committee of which he has been 
an active member for 16 years. He had 
one year in the Gloucester city council an: 
when his turn came round, he was sent to 
the house. He has just finished his first 
session and is good for a second term in 
spite of the hybrid politics of the Cape. Mr. 
Haskell’s committee this year was fisheries 
and game and it had before it, the lobster. 
When has it never been dickering with that 
crustacean. North shore fishermen like 
their fellows on the South shore hold that 
enough was done on the lobster last year 
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and so the attempt to take the measure in 
state of Maine fashion from the tip of the 
snout to the beginning of the tail, did not 
find favor especially when there was re- 
vealed beneath it a little “‘nigger’’ in the 
shape of a scheme to work the length back 
from nine inches to ten and a half inches 
measured the old way from tip of snout 
to end of tail. The bill didn’t go. It was 
killed in the house and to its downfall Rep. 


Haskell contributed his share of effort. He 
stood for the preservation of the rights of 
the home fishermen of the old Bay State in 
their own lobster fishing on the bill, ap- 
proved by the governor, to provide that it 
shall be unlawful for anyone to set traps 
in the waters of this commonwealth, unless 
such person shall have resided in this state 
continuously for one year. The act also gives 
to aldermen of cities and ,selectmen of 
towns the right to issue licenses for lobster 
catching and imposes a penalty of $20 for 
each violation. Rep. Haskell is a member 
of the Essex club and an Odd Fellow. 


Edward Hathaway. 

Edward R. Hathaway, one of the new 
members of the New Bedford delegation, did 
good, hard, honest work this year, and his 
city is to be congratulated that he was 


able to make the work count as it did. It 
was not so much personal work as it was 
team work that resulted in the passing of 
several measures that were petitioned for 
by the mayor of his city. His own matters 
however, did not fare so favorably, still 
he knows better how to proceed next time. 
New Bedford was unfortunate in having 
three new members in its delegation of 
four this year, and can congratulate herself 
that she came out as well as she did. Mr. 
Hathaway was personally interested in a 
measure to regulate the collection agencies, 


At the hearings he told of several cases 
where such agencies had contracted to col- 
lect on a percentage basis. They did col- 
lect the required percentage of the whole 
claim, which they retained as their share, 
and then kept the case just enough alive 
so that the dealer could not close the trans- 
action, but collected little if any additional 
money. The committee, however, was not 
sufficiently impressed with the enormity of 
the situation, and sent the bill to the next 
general court. Here it can be taken from 
the files at any time next year and be 
tried again. Mr. Hathaway was assigned 
to the committee on state house, which 
this year was not an important committee. 
This does not follow every year, however. 
The question of making more room for de- 
partments, ete., was about the only thing 
handled, but next year the oft-repeated 
subject of a large addition to the building: 
that crowns the summit of Beacon hill is 
likely to be discussed again, and the dis- 


cussion will be before this committee on 
state house. Mr. Hathaway is a graduate 
of the New Bedford public schools and is 
engaged in the clothing business in that 
city. We has served on the local school 
committee two years. He is affillated with 
the Elks and is a member of the Dart- 
mouth club, a prominent New Bedford or- 
ganization. 


James A. Hatton. 
James A. Hatton of the 4th Suffolk 
district didn’t come up to the state house 
unheralded and unsung this year for his 


first term as a member of the house of 
representatives. He had served during the 
years 1907 and 1908 in the Boston common 


council where the record of his work made — 


him known not only in Boston wards other 
than his own but also on Beacon hill 
where members keep an expectant eye 
on men whom they know will 
later be their associates. The members 
of last year’s legisalture who came 
back this session had a further reason 
for being interested in Rep. Hatton. 
His predecessor, “Billy’ Murray, had 
been one of the ablest and most pop- 
ular members of the lower branch of the 
legislature. State house habitues were anx- 
ious to find. out if Charlestown was going 
to live up to her standard in the matter 


of choosing her representatives in the great | 


and general court. Rep. Hatton didn’t dis- 


appoint any of those who expected great 


things of him. He made good all right, 
and more. Speaker Walker appointed him 
to membership on the committees on con- 


stitutional amendments and engrossed bills. 


A double committee appointment is an un- 
usual honor for a first year member, es- 
pecially for members who are young in 
years or who are democrats. The Charles- 
town man was all three,—a first year man, 
young, and a democrat. The committee -on 
engrossed bills is one of the sub-bodies of 
the legislature which the public doesn’t 
hear much about, but which is nevertheless 
one of the hardest worked of all and one 
of .whose members intricate and painstaking 
work is required. The committee on con- 
stitutional amendments is. always a _ hard- 
worked body, but this year its work -was 


sooner or. 


—— 


: 
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more difficult than ever. Several of the 
most important measures before this year’s 
general court were referred to it for con- 
sideration. Chief among them were the 
woman suffrage question, the prohibition bill 
and the bill to prohibit appropriations for 
sectarian institutions. On the _ suffrage 
question Rep. Hatton voted as a majority 
of the committee did—against the measure 
on the ground that the advocates of equal 
suffrage haven’t yet esablished a case. He 
made his maiden speech in the house on 
this measure. On the prohibition bill a ma- 
jority of the committee favored wiping out 
the right to manufacture or sell any intox- 
icating liquors in this state. Rep. Hatton 
“dissented from this action and his wisdom 
was shown later when the house turned 
down the committee’s report by an over- 
whelming vote. In the debate Rep. Hatton 
was one of the star orators against the 
bill. On the sectarian appropriation bill he 
fought like a little Trojan against withhold- 
ing state support from such worthy insti- 
tutions as the Carney hospital. The com- 
mittee agreed with him and killed the bill. 
The measures before his committee were not 
the only ones in which Rep. Hatton showed 
a deep interest. On the Boston charter bill 
he fought for amendments to lessen the grip 
of the state on Boston’s city hall and to 
help the voters in the matter of the referen- 
dum. When the amendments had been kill- 
ed, he showed his consistency by voting 
against the bill. He also fought for the 
bill to provide for 80-cent gas for his con- 
stituents in Charlestown and for the several 
other bills for cheaper gas in various com- 
munities. His record on labor bills is one 
that ought surely to please his workingmen 
constitutents. Rep. Hatton is just under 
26 years of age. He was educated in paro- 
chial and public schools and at Boston Uni- 
versity law school. He is a lawyer by pro- 
_fession. In politics he is a democrat. In 
social life he is affiliated with the Knights 
of Columbus, Father Matthew temperance 
society, Hibernians, Foresters and Catholic 
Literary Union. It is understood that he 
will seek a re-election to next year’s house. 
His fellow members of this year’s body hope 
that the voters of the 4th Suffolk dis- 
trict will recognize his worth as they have. 


John J. Hayes. 


Charlestown knew what she was doing, all 
right, when Rep. John J. Hayes went back 
to the house of representatives tnis year 
for his second term. He was on the job 
morning, noon and night for his constituents. 
You probably cannot find one member of 
this year’s legislature whom Rep. Hayes 
didn’t approach at some time or another 
during the session with a request that 
he support the bills which were aimed to 
help Charlestown. Probably his best work 


this year was done on the bill to require 
the lighting company which supplies Charles- 
town, to reduce the price of its gas to 
80 cents per thousand cubic feet. The bill 
was filed on Rep. Hayes’ own petition. He 
worked for it like a Trojan and at the hear- 
ing before the legislative committee on pub- 
lie lighting, he produced facts and figures 
which made the committee agree that 
Charlestown was not faring as well as it 


might in the matter of gas prices. He had 
several lively tilts with the high-salaried 
attorneys for the gas companies and came 
out of them with laurels. The public light- 
ing committee agreed with Rep. Hayes that 
something ought to be done for Charlestown 
in the matter of gas prices, but argued 
that the petition belonged before the gas 
and electric light commission and not: be- 
fore the legislature. Accordingly, they re- 
ported against the Hayes bill. It was then 
that the young Charlestown man surprised 
’em. He went among his friends in the 
house—and he has countless of them—and 
got promises of support for his bill. He had 
a clear majority with him until the speaker 
of the house, alarmed at the manner in 
which the policy of the commonwealth, as 
well as the reports of the public lighting 
committee were being overturned, took the 
floor in debate and urged that the 80-cent 
gas measures be left with the commission 
created by the legislature to handle them. 
It wasn’t Rep. Hayes’ fault that the bill 
didn’t become law. He did all any other 
man could have done. He also came to the 
front with another Charlestown improve- 
ment bill drafted by himself,—a bill to abol- 
ish the overhead ‘‘L’”’ structure between Sul- 
livan square and the North station and to 
substitute in its place an underground tun- 
nel. He fought with the other Charlestown 
representatives for a municipal building and 
better playground facilities for the district. 
He served this year on the important com- 
mittee on legal affairs. He urged that the 
voters be given a referendum on the Bos- 
ton charter bill and voted against the bill 
itself after the referendum had been refused. 
On labor measures his record is without a 
flaw. Rep. Hayes is a native of Charles- 
town and a product of the public schools, 
Boston college and Boston University. He 
is a lawyer by profession. He has just com- 
pleted his second term in the lower branch 
of the legislature. Before coming to Bea- 
eon hill he served for two years in the 
Boston common council. In politics he is 
a democrat. He is affiliated with the Bun- 
ker Hill democratic club, Catholic literary 
union, Knights of Columbus and Father 
Matthew total abstinence and literary so- 
ciety. 


William A. Hester. i 
Lawrence generally manages to select a 
lot of good fellows to look after its legisla- 


tive work on Beacon Hill, and this year was 
no exception, William A. Hester of the 6th 
Essex ranking easily as one of the influen- 
tial-democrats of the house of 1909. 

It was not a year when the leaders pined 
for democratic assistance—in fact, they did 
all that was possible to discourage democrat- 
ic activity. It is due to Mr. Hester to say 
that he was one of the few who refused to 
be submerged, and was ever busy working 
for the adoption of democratic principles in 
matters of legislation. 

Rep. Hester did good work on the Essex 
dam bill, the nomination bills, and all labor 
measures. « 

He was born in Lowell on October 24, 
1873, and is one of the popular young men 
of Lawrence, where he has lived for years. 
He is a veteran of the Spanish war, and is 


a member of the Spanish War Veterans, the 
Eagles, and the Ancient Order of Hiberni- 
ans, | 


Lewis J. Hewitt. 

Rep. Lewis J. Hewitt of the Brighton dis- 
trict of Boston will be a candidate for the 
new city council of Boston if the voters 
choose Plan I of the charter amendments, 
which provides for ward representation. If 
that plan prevails Ward 25 will undoubt- 
edly choose the able and popular represen- 
tative. t certainly could obtain no cleaner 
or more conscientious person to represent 
it in the city government. Rep. Hewitt’s 
standing on Beacon hill may be seen in 
his choice by Speaker Cole for a place on 
the committee on insurance and by Speaker 
Walker for the committee on street rail- 
ways—two of the most important commit- 
tees of the house. On both Rep. Hewitt 
justified his choice but bis work was not 
confined to his committees. In 1908 he had 
the enviable record of not missing a single 


session. He introduced a bill providing for 
the conversion by the metropolitan park 
commissioners of some marsh land _ in 


Brighton into a park. Through 
with the commissioners the bill was with- 
drawn and the work done. It is unusual 
for a Boston man to obtain a local improve- 
ment from Beacon hill but Rep. Hewitt did 
and the former marsh land now blossoms 
under the name of ‘“‘Hewitt park.’ This 
year he kept up the work for his district 
by his five-cent fare bill to apply to all 
railroad stations in Boston. He lost on this 


agreement 


but only after a hard fight, the feeling 
being that as the 15-mile zone bill has been 
enacted last year, reducing fares within 


that distance from Boston, it would be un- 
wise to impose any additional burdens upon 
the railroads so soon, 

Rep Hewitt’s course as a legislator has 
been strongly marked by independence in 
all his votes.. He supported all the 80-cent 
gas bills and showed his friendship for the 
toilers by voting for the 54-hour bill for 
women and minors employed in the cotton 
and woolen mills and the bill to allow 
peaceful picketing in times of strikes and 
lock-outs. On liquor bills he always repre- 
sented the sentiment of his community. He 
voted for amendments which would have 
improved the Boston charter bill and given 
a decent referendum but when these were 
defeated he voted for the bill. 

Rep. Hewitt was born in Leicester, Eng., 
39 years ago. In business life he is vice- 
president of the Boot and Shoe Recorder, 
vice president and general manager of the 
Atlantic Printing company and president of 


the Faneuil Realty association. He is a 
member of the Royal Arcanum, Knights of 
Pythias, Masons, Eastern Star, Ked Men, 


Republican club of Massachusetts, the Re- 
publican club of Ward 25 and the Faneuil 


association. 
member of 
and served one year as chairman. 


For three years 
his ward committee 


Improvement 
he was a 


William P. Hickey. 

William P. Hickey, the democratic repre- 
sentative from the 14th Suffolk (South Bos- 
ton) district, is a new member of the house 
this year but has made many friends and 
an enviable record. The speaker assigned 
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him a place-on the committee on Federal 
relations. Here the principal subject con- 
sidered was two petitions for a state rep- 
resentation at the Alaska-Yukon exposition 
at Seattle. Considerable argument was put 
up to the committee that the state should 
be officially represented at this fair as it 
had been at the others. Parties appeared 
at the hearing in favor of such a move and 
among the members there was considerable 
desire that such a bill should be reported 
which would give an opportunity for a dele- 
gation to make a trip across country at the 
expense of the state. Naturally there was 
much opposition to such an expenditure of 
public money and the committee had to 
take a positive attitude that would be likely 
to be both commended and decried. The 
committee of which Mr. Hickey is a mem- 
ber promptly reported adversely on _ the 
measure and the trip planning was sum- 
marily at an end. Mr. Hickey was opposed 
to the osteopathy bill and at one stage came 
very near bringing about its defeat. The 
measure had gone along to the governor 
when it was found that it would have to 
he amended to receive his approval. It 
was. recalled and its enactment reconsidered 
in the senate. When the question of re- 
considering the enactment was put in the 
house, the South Boston man objected and 
the matter was halted. The senate found 
a way out of the difficulty however by re- 
ferring the matter to one of its own com- 
mittees which reported a new bill which 
went through all right and the one in the 
house was allowed to die. Mr. Hickey served 
in the Boston city council in the years 1896, 


1897 and 1898. He is an expert swimmer and 
for a number of seasons was in charge of 
the city baths at L street, South Boston. 
He is a member of the Ancient Order of 
Hibernians, the New England Order of 
Protection, the City Point Catholic asso- 
. ciation and the Warren club. 


Frederic H. Hilton. 


One of the most unassuming legislators of 
the last session was Rep. Frederic H. Hilton, 
who was as able as he was modest and as 
conscientious as he was energetic. There 
was but little red-fire about the Hilton 
method of doing business, but once he made 
up his mind that a given course was the 
right one he pursued to a finish. More than 
that, he generally managed to carry most 
of the house with him. 

A case in point which showed his inde- 
pendence was on the small loan bills, known 
in the legislature as the ‘‘money shark’’ 
measures. There were a number of peti- 
tions before the legislature seeking to cur- 
tail the privileges of certain moré»favored 
ones among the vultures who prey) ipon the 
poor under the guise of conducting loan of- 
fices. The committee on legal affairs, of 
which Rep. Hilton was clerk, voted leave to 
withdraw. He, although he was one of the 
house leaders, and tacitly supposed, because 
of the fact, to blindly follow every commit- 
tee report, at once dissented. He did more 
than that, he took the floor against the re- 
ports, fought the committee and the lobby 
that was retained by the “loan sharks’ to 
a standstill, and was at length enabled to 
secure complete success, as the privileges 


secured from previous legislatures by some 
of the most vicious companies, were abol- 
ished, and they are now compelled to do 
business under the same general laws as the 
others in the same game, 

It was the session of 1908, when he was a 
new member, he devoted some time to the 
question of these loan companies, and, as a 
result of what he then learned he drafted 
and fought through both branches the law 
which prohibits the ‘“‘sharks’’ from charging 
extortionate rates of interest and places 


them under competent regulation. As clerk 
and one of the leading members of the com- 
mittee on legal affairs at the last session he 
was a power in the legislature, as well as a 
great help to Speaker Walker, who consulted 
him frequently on various matters. Be- 
sides his duties as the clerk of that commit- 
tee, he was named by the speaker to the 
chairmanship of the committee on towns. 

There was only one Framingham meas- 
ure of importance before the last legi'sla- 
ture, that giving the town the right to man- 
ufacture or purchase electricity for use in 
its water and sewer departments and to 
take land in connection therewith. He 
worked hard for the bill, and as a result, it 
passed both branches of the legislature and 
eventually became a law, although it was 
necessary to recall it from the governor that 
it might be amended in some particulars 
suggested by His Excellency. 

Rep. Hilton was one of the faithful mem- 
bers, being seldom absent trom roll call, 
and estabilished a record for consistent at- 
tendance on his committee duties. He’ was 
very popular with the members, took part 
in all the good times there were and dis- 
played the fact on numerous occasions that 
he had a conscience and held to a hi'gh ideal 
in state government. Rep. Hilton is of sen- 
atorial timber and his colleagues in the 
house hope to see him advanced to a seat in 
the upper chamber in the near future. 

He was born in Framingham on February 
12, 1882, attended the public schools there 
until he entered Boston University Law 
School, from which he graduated and has 
since then practised his profession as a 
lawyer. He is a Mason, a member of the 
Koyal Arch Chapter, Knight Templar, Mys- 
tic Shrine, A. O. U. W., the Country club, 
and a director in the South Framingham Co- 
operative Bank. 


Ernest E. Hobson. 


The retirement of Rep. Ernest E. Hobson 
from the legislature, if the brilliant young 
lawyer from Palmer adheres to his announc- 
ed intention, will cause more genuine re- 
gret than any retirement in recent years. 
Not yet 31 years of age, Rep. Hobson in 
his three years’ service in the house, has 
made a record of surpassing brilliance. But 
with all his acknowledged ability, his many 
brilliant victories and the many flattering 
words said of him on and off the floor of 
the house, he has remained the same quiet, 
unassuming, level-headed young man that 
first came down from Palmer in January, 
1907. Always unruffled, courteous and af- 
fable, no matter how heated the debate, and 
displaying the same characteristics off the 
floor as on, the Palmer man, it is safe to 


say, can count more loyal friends among the 
men who have served with him during the 
past three years than can any of the “big” 
men of the house. Hobson is a “big”? man. 
He came pretty near being the biggest in 
the house of 1909. Four times during the 
session he dissented from the reports of his 
fellow attorneys on the committee on judic- 
iary, the biggest committee of the house, 
And each time the house followed the west- 
ern Massachusetts man and overturned the 
committee’s report. Such a record is prob- 
ably not appreciated as highly by the ordi- 
nary man as it is by the person familiar 
with Beacon hill who realizes the weight a 
report from this committee of eminent at+ 
torneys carries. 

On ‘‘Honest Tom” Hisgen’s bill to prevent 
discrimination between different communi- 
ties in the prices charged for commodities 
in common use, Rep. Hobson had with him 
as dissenters from the adverse committee 
report, Rep. Patrick J. Duane and Sen. Teel- 
ing, both democrats. Hobson led the fight 
for the bill and had all the rest of the house 
members. of the committee except Mr. 
Duane, speaking against it. The house fol- 
lowed Hobson to the tune of 132 to 51. On 
the bill of ex-Sen. Vahey to allow juries 
to qualify a verdict of murder in the first 
degree by adding thereto the words, - ‘‘with- 
out capital punishment,’’ Rep. Duane was 
in charge of the committee’s favorable 
report. The house killed the bill af- 
ter listening to Rep. Hobson in opposition. 
So brilliant was his effort that Rep. Duane, 
then and there, 
house, nominated his victorious antagonist 
as district attorney for the Western district 
of Massachusetts. Again the Palmer rep- 


resentative was compelled to oppose his com- 
mittee on the Dow biil to provide for a 
commission to investigate the delays in 
the adminstration of justice in civil actions. 
Powerful influences were at work to. kill 
this bill but Rep. Hobson, advocating the 
cause of the poor who are often compelled 
to settle their cases against large corpora- 
tions for insignificant amounts, because they 
can’t stand the expense of repeated delays, 
put the bill through the house against a ma- 
jority of his committee. It went through the 
senate, and the commission is now at work. 
Rep. Hobson’s speech on the bill to allow 
judges to charge juries on questions of fact 
in regard to expert opinion evidence was, 
as this paper said at the time, ‘‘one of the 
most masterly ever delivered in either 
branch of the legislature.’’? The bill had 
been reported by the committee on judiciary 
but after Rep. Hobson’s speech there was 
nothing left for the house to do but kill 
it which was promptly done. Such a law 
as was proposed would have undermined the 
whole jury system of the commonwealth. 

Rep. Hobson had the distinction of being 
called to the chair to preside more often 
than any other member. 
presiding officer did he make and so readily 
did he despatch business that a large num- 
ber of members began to talk him up as the 
successor to Speaker Walker. That distinc- 
tion he could undoubtedly secure if he 
would remain in the house. His retirement 
is indeed a misfortune. He has been a leg- 
islator for all of the people all of the time. 


amid the plaudits of the — 


Such a brilliant — 
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Frank G. Hodskins. 

With three years of credit to himself and 
the highest service to his constituency, Rep. 
Frank G. Hodskins of Springfield left his 
seat in the house a few weeks before pro- 
rogation to accept the appointment from 
Gov. Draper as register of probate of Hamp- 
den county in place of the late Maj. Spoon- 
er, deceased. Speaker Walker had recognized 
his ability at the outset of the session by 
appointing him to the chairmanship of the 
committee on mercantile affairs, and to the 
committee on rules, the ‘‘speaker’s cabinet.” 

A staunch republican and a lawyer of abil- 
ity, Rep. Hodskins speedily attained a repu- 
tation as one of the republican leaders of 
the house and his good judgment and popu- 
larity with the other members brought to 
him a large and an influential following. 

When he was taken from the chairman- 


_ship of the committee on legal affairs and 


placed at the head of the more important 
committee on mercantile affairs, the details 


of his work on the new committee necessar- 


ily left him little time for mixing in other 
questions and for this reason he was un- 
doubtedly less implicated in the big fights of 


the session than in other years. His friends, 
however, always knew his position upon im- 
portant matters, and while most of his 
speeches to the house this year were on 
bills that had come before mercantile af- 
fairs his influence in the corridor was strong. 

His big fight of the year was on the bill 
to permit the sale of ice cream, soda water, 
fruit and confectionery on Sundays. Rep. 
Hodskins had espoused the cause of the 
Greeks in his home city of Springfield and 
brought to the legislature a bill which be- 
came the basis of the measure finally re- 
ported, passed by both branches of the legis- 
lature and signed by the governor. 

‘the passage of this bill, which permitted 
the licensing authorities of the city of Bos- 
ton to license places for the sale of these 
articles and the licensing authorities of 


-such other cities and towns as accepted the 


act, was not a.smooth one and it was due 
to Kep. Hodskins work in the senate lobby 
that it passed the upper branch. The fight 
did not even end here and it remained for 
Rep. Hodskins to take his case before the 
governor, when a delegation of Congrega- 
tional ministers had protested against the 
measure as an opening wedge for an ‘‘open’’ 
Sunday. 

As the register of probate of Hampden 
county, Mr. Hodskins is “out’’ of politics, 
but he carries with him the regard of all 
those who have known him in the legisla- 
ture or who have met him in politics. 

Mr. Hodskins is a native of Springfield, 
where he received his earlier education in 
the public schools. He attended Harvard col- 
lege and studied law in the office of Scott 
Adams in Springfield. 

William M. Hogan. 

For three years Rep. William M. Hogan of 
Cambridge, representing the 1st Middlesex 
district, has been a member of the com- 
mittee on liquor law, two of the years be- 
ing clerk of that committee. He comes 
from @ section of Cambridge which is strong- 
ly democratic, and as a result he js one of 
the strongest party men in the house, 
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He has had to fight for his nomination 
each year, but he has done well for the 
people of his section and they have shown 
their appreciation of his services by send- 
ing him back. He is not a talking member 
of the house. He has seldom taken the 
floor to discuss matters under consideration, 
but he has made good use of his ability as 
a mixer to see his colleagues in the lobby 
and reading rooms and let them know just 
what he thought of various legislative prob- 
lems as they came along. Rep. Hogan has 
lived practically all of his life in Hast Cam- 
bridge. He received his education in the 
public schools of that city, and has been 
identified with various secieties and asso- 
ciations there all his life. The district 
never had a more loyal advocate at the hill. 
He works hard for whatever Hast Cam- 


and the 
district, as well as those all over the com- 
monwealth have had in him a staunch sup- 


bridge wants, labor men of the 


porter at all times, as his roll-call record 
will show. During the close of the session 
the approaching marriage of Rep. Hogan 
to a charming East Cambridge girl was made 
known, and his colleagues testified to the 
high esteem in which they held him by a 
fitting remembrance. Rep. Hogan will 
probably be a candidate for re-election this 
coming fall, and while undoubtedly there 
will be many aspirants for his position, the 
voters of the district would do well to re- 
member that the man of experience can do 
more for them than could any new man, no 
matter how able the new man might be. 
Hogan has done well for three years. He 
has done better work with each succeeding 
session, and figuring it on that basis there 
is reason to suppose that he will be able 
to give still better service next year if 
he is returned. 


Henry E. Holbrook. 

Rep. Henry E. Holbrook of Stoughton, a 
first year man, representing the 9th Nor- 
folk district, is himself in the insurance busi- 
ness, and was appropriately appointed to the 
important committee on insurance. 

He showed a progressive spirit, and inde- 
pendence of thought, altruistically looking 
out for the interests of the policy-holders. 

On the Washburn insurance bill, which 
had for its purpose, the shifting of certain 
responsibilities from the policy holders to 
the companies and giving the holders of 
policies more protection through the agents 
of the companies, he dissented from some of 
his colleagues and defended the bill on the 
floor of the house, pleading for the inter- 
ests of the policy holders. He secured the 
hearty approval of the house for taking 
this decided stand in the people’s interest 
and the bill was passed by a decisive vote. 
He was successful in killing in the commit- 
tee several bills recommended by the insur- 
ance department and advocated by insurance 
companies, one being a bill making it a 
criminal offence for agents to mix funds and 
for neglect to make proper returns to in- 
surance companies. 

The effect of this bill would be to give 
more protection to the company and less 
to the policy holder as the companies would 
he more lax than they are today in the 
appointment of agents who too often prove 
to be irresponsible. 


His contention wasthat the companies 
should, for the protection of the policy hold- 
er, appoint only such agents as would be 
responsible and make unnecessary any such 
law for their relief. 

He regarded as unfair house bill 294, rec- 
ommended by the insurance department and 
pleaded for by the companies, as it allowed 
the insurance companies to take from the 
agents business that they had spent time 
and money to secure. His argument in the 
committee was that the companies received 
the benefit and not the people of the com- 
mission now paid the agent. 

Another bill recommended by the depart- 
ment which he had no trouble in killing in 
committee confined the entire investment 
funds of insurance companies to first mort- 
gages on real estate and certain bonds pre- 
venting them from taking construction loans 
which would seriously handicap the insur- 
ance companies and real estate interests. 

While a strong republican he was inde- 
pendent in voting. 

Rep. Holbrook says he has been treated 
with the utmost courtesy by his associates 
notwithstanding the fact that he felt obliged 


on several occasions to take issue with 
thein. 

‘TJ have yet to find that an honest opinion, 
honestly expressed is not appreciated by 
the members of the present house,’ says 


Rep. Holbrook. 


Joseph W. Holden. 
Rep. Joseph W. Holden, republican, of 
Stoneham, who represents the 31st Middle- 
sex district, made himself one of the popu- 


lar members of the house during the session 
just closed by his all round good fellowship. 
Being a first year man and coming from a 


district embracing only his fellow towns- 
men, friends and neighbors, ‘‘Joe’”’ Holden’s 
return for another year may he confidently 
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anticipated, since Stoneham appreciates good 
work. He was chosen by Speaker Walker 
for the committee on public lighting, but 
being a dealer in milk himself, he took great 
interest in all of the milk standard bills and 
the relief of the man who sells pure milk 
from the cow from being haled into court 
and punished as an ordinary criminal simply 
because ‘‘mooly’’ didn’t happen to strike the 
high ‘*‘C” of the Jersey arithmetical stand- 
ard. Rep. Holden stood for the farmers of 
Middlesex against this form of oppression. 
On his committee he had plenty to occupy 
his mind, since public lighting this year 
reported some most important bills notably 
that to permit gas companies to purchase 
stock in electric light companies and to con- 
solidate with them. There was also the bill 
under which towns, having gas and electric 
light plants within their jurisdiction, may 
purchase the same and also the bill for the 
inspection of gas and gas meters and the 
sliding scale for gas companies. Rep. Hol- 
den will be 43 years of age in October. He 
was educated in the Stoneham public 
schools and has made a_ sucess. of 
his business as a milk distributor. He 
served on the Stoneham board of public 
works and as selectman of his town. He 
is popular socially and is in every public 
enterprise. As a fraternal society man, he 
is an Odd Fellow, one of the United Woi1k- 
men and a Knight of Pythias. 


Samuel M. Holman. 
“Along near the end of the past legislative 
session, when there was considerable talk of 
a contest for the republican nomination for 


senator down in the ist Bristol district, the 
name of Rep. Samuel M. Holman of Attle- 
boro was one of the first mentioned. Rep. 
Holman had represented the 1st Bristol rep- 
resentative district for three years, he had 
been prominent in the discussions on the 
floor of the chamber during that period, he 
had been active in the committee room of 
harbors and publie lands, and he had been 
much in the limelight .of state house life 
generally. The names of other men were 
mentioned at about the same time as likely 
candidates to succeed Sen. Dean, but Holman 
Was given equal prominence, at least, with 
the rest of them. Then the Attleboro man 
was consulted about it. His reply was so 
straight and firm that no doubt could exist 
as to his real ambition. He would not be 
a candidate for the senate this fall. He 
would try for a renomination and re-election 
to the house. He did not believe that his 
town had any right to aspire to the sena- 
torial seat this year. He recalled the fact 
that Attleboro had the senatorship just previ- 
ous to Sen. Dean’s election, and Sen. Dean’s 
city of Taunton was entitled to two years of 
representation in the upper branch, He 
went further and stated that if Taunton had 
a candidate for the senate this fall he would 
support that candidate, whoever it might be. 
Some other year, when Taunton had finished 
the period alloted to her, he might appear as 
an Attleboro candidate, but for this year, at 
least, he would bend all his efforts to secure 
another term in the house. And those who 
talked with him about it could not help 
recognizing that it was good political rea- 
soning. Rep. Holman was born in Norton, 
January 1, 1862, and was educated at the 
public schools, at Amherst Agricultural col- 
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lege, Boston University and the Harvard 
Medical school. For years he engaged in 
the business of photography and he is also 
identified with the business of real estate. 
He has been collector of taxes of Attleboro 
for 12 years and a member of the school com- 
mittee for three years. During his first 
year in the house, he was a member of the 
committee on elections and fowns. The next 
year he was house chairman of the com- 
mittee on harbors and public lands, and this 
year he retained the latter position and was 
given a place on the committee on consti- 
tutional amendments. He has taken a deep 
interest in all of his committee work, but 
if he were to decide upon which line inter- 
ested him most he would undoubtedly say 
that his chairmanship of harbors and public 
lands gave him the greatest pleasure. He is 
familiar with practically every inch of the 
coast line of the old Bay State, he knows 
what her harbors need to make them of 
value to the state as a whole, and he has 
given a great deal of his time to that part 
of his legislative duties, without neglecting 
either his own district or his other commit- 
tee work. 

Some time ago Rep. Holman had made up 
his mind not to return to the house but At- 
tleboro people wouldn’t listen to his retire- 
ment. He had become too valuable to the 
district. He secured $100,000 for a new court 
house when the petitioners asked for only 
$70,000, and it will be the first courthouse 
built outside a shire town. He also put 
through the $300,000 sewer bill for Attle- 
boro, In his three years he has secured 
more for Attleboro than it had previously 
secured from the legislature since its in- 
corporation 150 years ago. 


John P. Holmgren. 

John P. Holmgren, one of the new mem- 
bers of the Worcester delegation is a good 
example of the progressive Swedish American 
citizen, who, born across the water, comes 
to this country as a child, receives a public 
school education, goes into business, makes 
a success of it and is honored by his fellow 
citizens by a series of promotions in public 
office. He has been elected for two suc- 
_cessive years as a member of the Worcester 
common council and then was sent to the 
board of aldermen for two years and now 
bas been sent to the legislature for the 
first of a series of years. During .this, his 
initial term, he served as a member of the 
committee on mercantile affairs which han- 


dled the telegraph bill and other important 


matters. He was constant in attendance at 


the hearings given by this committee and if 


necessary questioned the various witnesses 
antil he understood every phase of the sub- 
ject under discussion. Then when the exec- 
utive sessions came along he was able to 
give an opinion and had the facts at hand on 
which he based his conclusion. 
he proved a valuable member of the com- 
mittee and one on whom the others came to 
rely as a man who could be 
upon ‘to judge things on their merits. The 
bill to authorize the consolidation of the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce and the Bos- 


ton Merchants association was one of many 
That 


matters handled by this committee. 
annual measure to compel the Essex com- 


pany to maintain a safeguard boom above 


In this way 


depended 


its dam across the Merrimac river at Law- 
vence was another case that proved com- 
plicated to handle. As on the telegram bill 
Rep. Holmgren took the popular side but on 
this bill he had his committee against him. 
He took the floor against the committee’s 
report and made one of the best five minute 
speeches of the session—short, concise and 
lucid. The house substituted the bill for 
the adverse report‘of the committee but as 
in former years it was defeated by the sen- 
ate. 

Mr. Holmgren is chairman of the Worces- 
ter republican city committee and has been 
a member of this organization for four years. 
He also belongs to the Worcester County 
Republican club, the Masons, the Royal Arch 
chapter, the Odd Fellows and the Knights 
of Honor. 


Charles T. Holt. 


Speaker Jalker’s appointment of Rep. 
Charles T. Holt of Springfield as house 
chairman of the committee on insurance 


occasioned a good deal of surprise and much 
speculation at the opening of the session. 
Rep. Holt in his two years of service had 
been a member of the committees on har- 
bors.and public lands and parishes and re- 
ligious societies and therefore it was na- 
tural that the placing of him at the head 
of insurance should cause some. surprise. 
Mr. Holt, however, is engaged in insurance 
as a business and had a pretty thorough 
knowledge of insurance matters. Added to 
this he is bountifully endowed with hard 
common sense, It was necessary that he 
should be, for never did more radical and 


confront an . insurance 
committee than this year. And never was 
there a more radical committee on insur- 
ance. The committee was split in twain on 
nearly every measure before it. Conservat- 
ism, however, aS represeuted by House 
Chairman Holt was, with one exception, tri- 
umphant in the house and in the case of 
this exception (the Washburn bill on de- 
tailed statements of loss by fires) the sen- 
ate came to the rescue. Much credit is due 
Mr. Holt for the fact that no radical in- 


drastic measures 


surance legislation was put on the statute 


books of Massachusetts in 1909. 

Aside from insurance measures Rep. Holt 
led one other notable fight in the house. 
This was on the mechanics’ lien bill, which 
would have obliged every material man to 
record in the -registry of deeds a copy of 
the contract under which he was furnish- 
ing material or labor. Rep. Holt succeeded 
in killing the bill after a sharp fight. As 
might be expected in a former clergyman, 
Mr. Holt was an ardent supporter of all 
temperance measures, including the  pro- 
hibition amendment to the constitution. He 
likewise was a firm supporter of direct nom- 
inations. Rep. Holt was born in Petersham 
Aug. 1, 1845, and was educated in the pub- 
lic schools and at the Newton Theological 


institution. For eight years he was in the > 


coal business, 12 years a clergyman, and is 
now in the insurance business. He is a Ma- 
son and G. A. R. man. : 


Edgar G. Holt. 


Capt. Edgar G. Holt is the vigoreus mili-- 
tary member of the house from Methuen, — 
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who seeks to reform the staff departments 
of the ‘‘m’lish.” Tall and straight as a Nor- 
way pine the captain gives odds to no man 
in the lower branch when he is out for ‘‘the 
goods” on any state department. The so- 
called adjutant general’s bill gave him his 
opportunity. Not that the captain had so 
much- against Gen. Brigham as he had 
against the whole army imitation staff corps, 
grafted on the Massachusetts militia since 
the regime of the present adjutant general’s 
predecessor in office. The way that expendi- 
tures for the military arm of the state are 
piling up had an attraction for the represen- 
tative from + Methuen since he himself, a 
humble captain, knew that the line was not 
profiting by it and so he sailed in. When he 
was warned that as a subordinate officer he 
was transgressing the military code and 
might be held to strict accountability for his 
assault upon those who wear the stars, the 
captain’s reply was not unlike that of great 
Ethan of Ticonderoga ’twas not by the twin 
bars he wore, “but by the authority of the 
general court of Massachusetts that I am 
doing this thing.’’ It was as a representa- 
tive from Methuen that he stirred up the 
planetary system of the militia. He won 
out, too, and it is a question whether any 
court martial can touch him. The military 
bill, had it passed the house, would have 
fixed up very comfortably some salaries for 
the “staff corps’? while it would have tak- 
en from the rank and file the right to draw 
United States army pay for service on mili- 
tary manoeuvres with the regular troops, be- 
side the regular state pay, and thus reduced 
the company fund which keeps the estab- 


lishment going. Beside this notable victory 
by a line officer over the generals, Rep. Holt 
also sedulously looked after the people of 
Lawrence and Methuen. In their behalf he 
opposed the bill for the Merrimac river which 
would have affected the woolen and textile 
manuafcturing interests of his district, driv- 
ing them possibly over the border into New 
Hampshire, thereby affecting the people who 
gain their livelihood from those mills. Capt. 
Holt’s only committee as a first year man 
was roads and bridges, to which he gave 
close attention. He was especially active 
in the hearings upon the codification of the 
automobile laws and the graded automobile 
tax. He was interested for Lawrence on its 
bridges; as to those over South Union street 
and over the Merrimac. In all things he 
was an active and progressive legislator and 
will be back next year. Rep. Holt was born 
in Lawrence, July 2, 1874, educated at Phil- 
lips Andover academy and was_ grad- 
uated from Princeton. He is largely 
engaged in the ice business, and _ is 
prominent in the Masons, the Odd eFl- 
lows and Elks. He was commissioned 
eaptain of Ic company, 8th Infantry, M. V. 
M., April 13, 1904, and has been as popular 
with his brother officers of the line as he has 
been in the house. He is fearless in all 
things and of course progressive. 


Harry R. Holt. 
The most courageous republican in the 
house at the last sesion was Harry R. Holt 
of Taunton, a first-term man from _ the 
4th Bristol district, who defied the ma- 
line, exercised his own judgment and voted 


with the democrats against the Boston char- 
ter. 

He was the only republican who did so, 
and he at once made so many friends among 
the Boston democrats that he could have 
anything they had to give thereafter—which 
isn’t saying much, but such as it was Mr, 
Holt could command it. 

It was not alone on the Boston charter 


that the new man from Taunton showed his 
independence, for he maintained the same 
attitude throughout the session, voting 
against the Davol charter for his own town 
and doing much to secure the adoption of 
amendments which improved even if they 
did not perfect the document. 

He was placed on the committees on li- 
braries and printing by Speaker Walker, and 
as neither had anything to do during the 
session except follow the work of other com- 
mittees he hadeplenty of time to familiarize 
himself with legislation generally. He took 
full advantage of his opportunities, with the 
result that when the big matters made their 
appearance at the end of the session, Mr. 
Holt was well-prepared to debate them and 
to vote intelligently upon them, he having 
heard the arguments on both sides and 
thereby acquired a working knowledge of 
even the most insignificant clauses. 

Mr. Holt was born in Taunton on July 27, 
1877, and was educated at the public schools 
and in a business college. He is in the cloth- 
ing business, has been for nine years a 
member of the republican city committee 
of Taunton and served in the common coun- 
ceil of 1904, 1905 and 1906. 


Frank A. Hosmer. 
Rep. Frank Hosmer of Amherst faithfully 
devoted his time, early and late to the 


finances of the commonwealth, taking part 
occasionally in general legislation after care- 
ful study. His speech in favor of the con- 
stitutional amendment to allow of a classi- 


fication of property in order that a fair sys- 
tem of taxation may succeed the present an- 
tiquated method received favorable com- 
ment from newspapers in various parts of 
the state. 

The same is true of his speech against the 
54-hour bill for women and children. He 
successfully defended the teachers’ agencies 
from an attack which at one time seemed 
to threaten their existence. From his long 
experience in school matters he could speak 
with some authority. He was one of the 
champions of Northampton and Hampshire 
county, against the annexation of the 
Smith’s Ferry district to Holyoke without 
sufficient compensation. 

He is now serving his second term in the 


house, both of which he has been a mem- 
ber of that most important committee, the 
ways and means, which holds the purse- 


strings of the state. This last year he was 
elected clerk of the committee and none has 
been more faithful in attendance on the ex- 
haustive work of the committee,—the hard- 
est-worked, in fact, of all the committees 
of either branch of the legislature. 

During the last two years he has secured 
an addition of $42,000 to the regular annual 
appropriation for the Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural college, and two new buildings, one 
to cost $80,000, and the other $34,000, be- 
sides a barn to cost $30,000, all this not 
counting his support of the usual annual 
appropriations. 

Rep. Hosmer is regarded as one of the most 
conservative and highly respected members 
of the house, being much in the speaker’s 
confidence. While one of the highly cultured 
members of the house he is very democratic 
and unassuming. 

Rep. Hosmer’s record has been so unusual- 
ly distinguished for meritorious service that 
a movement has already been started to 
urge him to run for a third term. Speaker 
Walker and all Rep. Hosmer’s colleagues are 
loath to lose so valued and tried a legislator. 

Rep. Hosmer was born in Woburn, Nov. 
14, 1853. He graduated from Amherst col- 
lege, was a school teacher 12 years; editor 
of the Berkshire Courier two years; president 
of Oahu college, Honolulu, 10 years, and 
member of the advisory council under the 
provisional government in Hawaii. He is a 
Mason, and a member of the Amherst club 
and of the R. A. C. 


William T. Jeffrey. 
Jeffrey has just finished 
the 


Rep. William T. 


his seccnd year in house as the repre- 


sentative of the 19th Essex district. His dis- 
trict includes a part of Salem, and his pop- 
ularity in that city has led to the statement. 
py certain of his friends that he would make 
a fine candidate for mayor this fall. It would 
take a pretty rugged fighter to wrest the 
laurels from the present spectacular chief 
executive, John F. Hurley, but Jeffrey’s 
friends are enthusiastic in their belief that 
the representative could do it. Up to date, 
however, Rep. Jeffrey has given absolutely 
no encouragement to such talk. He has even 
gone the other way and declared that he 
had no ambition to be mayor of his city, at 
the present time at least. He is more like- 
ly to come back to the state house next year 
to continue the good work he has done there 
during the past two sessions. Quiet and un- 
assuming, he has not bored his colleagues 
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with speeches and long talks. But he has 
done well for his district nevertheless. More 
and more each year it is being demonstrated 
that the man who goes about his legislative 
work quietly gets along better than the man 
who makes much more noise. Those who 
have served on the committee on harbors 
and public lands with the Salem represen- 
tative for the past two years will testify 
to the fact that he has a pretty good idea 
of right and wrong in matters of legislation 
and that he has courage and force enough 
to press his own views when he believes it 
necessary. 

He was one of the most earnest workers 
for the bill, now law, which provides that 
motor boats shall be equipped with muff- 
lers or under water exhausts, Salem Willows 
being one of the worst sufferers from the mo- 
tor boat noise nuisance. He also worked for 
and advocated the bill to allow Salem to 
lease Bertram field, taken for park purposes, 
for an athletic field for pupils and teachers: 
in the public schools. 

Rep. Jeffrey born in Salem, January 28, 
1876, was educated in the public schools. 
He was a member of the Salem common 
council in 1906 and 1907 and served for sev- 
eral years as a member of the republican 
city committee there. He is a member of 
the Massachusetts Catholic Order of For- 
esters, the Ancient Order of Hibernians and 
the Salem republican club. 


Timothy J. Keefe. 


There were a number of valuable legisla- 
tors who began their legislative careers in 
1909, but none of them showed better cap- 


i ued ee eae 


lal 


apllllies Nur a greacer willingness to work 
hard and earnestly for the state than Tim- 
othy J. Keefe of Hudson. 

Mr. Keefe is a democrat, and to that ex- 
tent labored under the disadvantage of be- 
ing an opponent of the dominant machine, 
but, regardless of that fact, he soon be- 
came one of the popular members of the 
lower branch and one whose influence was 
worth considerable on any measure, 

He was assigned to the committee on pub- 
lic service, and from the beginning to the 
end of the session, he took an active in- 
terest in everything pertaining to the state 
departments, most of whose affairs were at 
some time or another considered by the com- 
mittee on which he served. 

Rep. Keefe took an active part in the 
fight for direct nominations, the bills to 
bring about which were eventually killed 
because of the activity of politicians out- 
side the state house. He also worked hard 
for the labor measures, few members hav- 
ing a better record than he on those mat- 
ters. Among the bills which he supported 
were the 54-hour bill for women and minors 
in textile factories and also the eight-hour 
bill for laborers and mechanics on public 
works. 

Rep. Keefe was born in Monson on June 
11, 1862, and secured his education in the 
public schools. He has been a resident of 
Hudson for some years and is a prominent 
clothing dealer of that town. Besides serv- 
ing as a legislator he is a sewer commis- 
sioner of Hudson and belongs to the Knights 
of Columbus. : 


Sidney B. Keene. 

Somerville’s representative on the com- 
mittee on metropolitan affairs during the 
recent session was Rep. Sidney B. Keene, 
who has represented the 25th Middlesex dis- 
trict for the past three years. Rep. Keene 
was born in Appleton, Me., January 10, 1861, 
and was educated in the public schools. He 
is a wholesale hay dealer, and has been 
identified with large interests in his own 
city for years. He served as treasurer of 
the republicna city committee for seven 


years, was a member of the board of alder- 
men for three years and president one year, 
and is president of the Somerville Board of 
Trade. Since he first came to the state 
house at the opening of the session of 1907 
he has served as clerk of the committees 
on water supply and libraries, and has been 
a member of the committee on metropolitan 
affairs. His work on the latter committee 
has been the most prominent. The commit- 
tee on metropolitan affairs deals with the 
great problems which affect the entire met- 
ropolitan district, and it is eagerly sought 
for by every man who comes to the hill from 
Boston and the other cities included within 
that section. During the recent session 
their greatest work was in connection with 
the Boston charter Dill. 

Rep. Keene voted with the majority of his 
committee when the bill was being drafted, 
and during the debate on the floor of the 
house defended the position he had taken, 
He opposed any and all amendments which 
were offered and made a better statement 
from his standpoint than did many of those 
who were on his side of the question. Som- 
erville is a stronghold of republicanism 
where a nomination by that party is equiva- 
lent to an election, and with the record 
which Rep. Keene has made during his three 
years in the house he ought to have little 
trouble in being returned. 


James H. Kelly, 

Ward 16 chose wisely last fall when it de- 
cided to send to the house a second demo- 
crat, James H. Kelly, who distinguished 
himself almost on the first day of the session 
by proposing a plan whereby the people of 
Massachusetts may be saved much suffering 
from that dread result of dog bite—hydro- 
phobia. , 

Mr. Kelly’s scheme was simple, like most 
important things. The wonder of it was 
that no one had thought of it before, as 
Gov. Draper remarked when he presented 
the quill with which the resolve was signed 
to the member from Ward 16. 

It embodies first an investigation of 
methods in the treatment of hydrophobia by 
the state board of health. That was aux- 
iliary, however, and minor, the most impor- 
tant feature being that the board is to re- 
port early in the next session on the ad- 
visability of the state making the serum 
necessary to the treatment of the disease, 
and it is to be kept on hand at all times 
at the state laboratory, to be called for by 
physicians anywhere in the commonwealth 
who may need it. 

Mr. Kelly was a good legislator, and, in a 
way, unique, for he is a democrat who is 
also a student of public questions, not in 
the manner in which they may advance his 
personal interests with his constituents, but 
as to how they will affect the state as a 


-~ 


whole. He is an ardent labor man, as was 
revealed when he worked and voted for the 
eight-hour bill for men engaged on public 
work; also when he devoted time and energy 
to the passage of the 54-hour-a-week bill 
for women and minors in the textile in- 
dustries. : 

Speaker Walker assigned him to a place 
on the committee on drainage, which last 
winter had very little to do. He gained a 
wide popularity among his fellow-members, 
and long before the session ended had at- 
tained to an influence which will be of great 
value to his district in his second term, 
which he is certain to secure since he is a 
eandidate for re-election. He did not en- 
deavor last winter to convert the legislature 
by his oratory. but in a quiet and unassum- 
ing way, oftentimes much more effective 
than eloquence on the floor, he managed to 
make his presence felt on most matters. 
He was one of the faithful members of the 
legislature, was in his seat when all impor- 
tant matters were under discussion, and 
was recorded on most roll-calls. He voted 
and worked against the Lodge-Curtis-Mat- 
thews charter for Boston, favored the hold- 
ing company plan for solving the railroad 
muddle, and was one of the staunchest mem- 
bers of the house in defending the direct 
nomination scheme. 

Mr. Kelly was born in Boston in 1870, at- 
tended the public schools here, and after his 
graduation was apprenticed to the printers’ 
trade. He is now foreman in the composing 
room of a Boston printing office. He is also 
one of the Boston men who took a course 
in politics as a member of the common coun- 
cil, about to be abolished. In 1907 and 1908 
he served in that body, and was then pro- 


moted by his constituents to Beacon hill 
as a reward of merit for the work he did 
in behalf of Ward 16 and the city. 


Frank D. Kemp. . 
With the expiration of his third term i 
the legislature, the city of Springfield has 
given to the broader service of the common- 
wealth, one of its most respected citizens 
and most valuable representatives, Frank D. 
Kemp of Springfield, now a member of the 
state board of highway commissioners. As 
house chairman of the committee on ways 
and means, this year, Rep. Kemp brought to 
that important office a keen analytical mind, 
unerring judgment and an absolute spirit of 
fairness and business sense that has made 
his record in the committee room and on 
the floor of the house one never surpassed, 
if, indeed, equalled by the distinguished men 
who have occupied his seat before him. 
Rep. Kemp’s appointment by Speaker 
Walker of this year’s house to be the chair- 


‘man of the house committee on ways and 
“means came after two years’ service on that 
‘committee, in which he displayed the same 


admirable qualities that characterized his 
chairmanship this year. If Rep. Kemp is 
noted for one thing more than another it is 
his ability to sift his facts through to the 
last detail, whatever the problem may be, 
and to get at both sides of the problem. 
Having decided upon his course, he has been 
known as a man who would stick to what 
he believed right, regardless of any influence 
that could be brought to bear, and he has 


consequently the esteem and the confidence © ’ 


7 


: best interests of the commonwealth. 
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of his colleagues in a flattering measure. 
Indeed, the house has this year showed a 
tendency more than is usual to accept the 
judgment and conscience of the Springfield 
chairman of the committee on ways and 
means without question, secure in the be- 
lief that the Springfield man could be relied 
upon to be found on the right side first and 
always, and on the side that subserved the 
It was 
in a large measure due to his firm grip on 
the state’s business that he was able to hold 
the expenses down to practically last year’s 


figures in all the state departments, which 
made possible the $4,500,000 state tax this 
year. It is a further compliment to the 
Springfield man that, despite the duties of 
his office, which at some time during the 
year have compelled: him to ‘‘step on the 
toes’”’ of nearly everyone of his colleagues in 
the house, he has through it all remained 
one of the most popular members of the 
house. 

Mr. Kemp is a Mason and Knight Templar, 
a member of the Royal Arcanum and of the 
Winthrop Club. During his residence in 
Springfield of more than a score of years he 
has built up a prosperous milk business, 
which bears his name. 


Daniel W. Kendrick. 

One of the conservative members of the 
house who made a strong record fer his first 
term in the house was Rep. Daniel W. Ken- 
drick of Fairhaven, representing the 6th 
Bristol District. He has the record of being 


present every day of the session and being 
recorded on 73 out of 74 roll-calls. 

It was on account of this conservatism, 
as well as of the reputation for fair play 
which preceded him to Beacon hill, that 
Speaker Walker selected the Fairhaven rep- 
resentative to serve on the committee on 
labor. As a member of that committee Mr. 
Kendrick labored unceasingly to become 


thoroughly familiar with the many phases 
of the labor measures and their every pos- 
sible effect upon the economic and business 
life of the commonwealth. 

His eminent fairness and impartiality was 
recognized by labor men and employers alike, 
and there is no doubt that he will again be 
asked to serve upon this important com- 
mittee when he returns next session. Mr. 
Kendrick is a farmer by occupation, though 
from his appearance one would be more 
likely to place him as a college professor 
or author. 

Mr. Kendrick is one of the political author- 
ities of Bristol county, having served as sec- 
retary of the republican town committee for 
several years. He has also served on the 
school committee since 1905, and on this 
account has taken much interest in those 
measures before the legislature affecting the 
schools of the state. 


Michael J. Kenney. 

Without doubt one of the quietest men 
who ever came to the house of representa- 
tives is Rep. Michael J. Kenney of Taunton. 
For the past three years he has represented 
the 3d_ Bristol district in the lower 
branch, and with one or two exceptions his 
voice has been heard only when the roll was 
called. But he has always been there when 
his name was called, and a study of his 
record will snow that he was ever mindful 
of the needs and requirements of the people 
of his district. Although elected as a repub- 
lican, he has been independent enough at 
times to vote against the members of his 
own party if their ideas did not accord with 
his own on any particular matter. He has 
a good record on labor measures, and the 


voters of the district are evidently just as 
well pleased with that as they would be if 
he should make three speeches a day. Rep. 
Kenney was born in Taunton, July 12, 1863, 
was educated in the public schools, and is 
an insurance agent. He was a member of 
the Taunton board of aldermen for three 
years. During his legislative career he has 
served on the committees on cities, fisheries 
and game and public service, being clerk of 
fisheries and game one year. He holds mem- 
bership in the A. O. U. W., the American 
Order. of Foresters and the Knights of Sher- 
wood Forest. 


James W. Killam. 

Rep. James W. Killam of Reading is con- 
servative, but a man of genial disposition, 
who makes friends. He is a good debater 
and also one of the best quiet workers in 
the legislature. 

He is an expert on matters pertaining to 
water supply, being a hydraulic engineer of 
considerable experience. Last year he served 
as clerk of the committee on water supply, 
and this year was assigned to the chairman. 
ship of that committee. This assignment 
was a very good one, as the committee has 
had several complicated problems to deal 
with. 

This committee has to pass upon matters 
of construction, extraordinary extensions and 
protection of water supplies throughout the 
state, not only in case of municipalities but 
also private water companies. In some of 
these matters several parties with varied 
interests have had to be considered, and in 
order to bring these problems to a proper 


conclusion a careful, experienced engineer 
such as the house chalrman, Mr. Killam, 
has been of great value. The committee has 
been obliged to travel to some extent in 
order to pass the subjects intelligently. One 
of these visits was to Berkshire county, 
where a town got a considerable portion of 
its supply from a water shed in the state 
of Vermont, and Massachusetts laws regard- 
ing the use of the water shed did not apply. 
This matter was adjusted in such a manner 
as to bring the company under Massachu- 
setts laws. Under his direction a bill was 


drawn placing the private water companies 
under the supervision of the state board of 
health as regards water rates. This is in 
line with the law governing gas and electric 
light companies, and will doubtless prove 
beneficial to the consumers. 

Last year Mr. Killam presented a bill, 
which: passed, calling for an investigation 
by the state board of health of the condi- 
tions existing at Lake Quannapowitt. This 
year he introduced a bill based on the 
recommendations in this report which re- 
lieved the conditions of high water during 
the winter and spring seasons in and about 
the lake, and in spite of considerable op- 
position this bill passed the house by a large 
majority. He has also been very constant in 
his attendance, has missed very few roll- 
calls, has studied all questions carefully and 
has always been alive to the interests of his 
district. 

Mr. Killam was graduated from the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, class of ’97. 
He has been a member of the board of 
selectmen of Reading for seven years (five 
years as chairman). He belongs to the New 
England Water Works Association and the 
Massachusetts Association of Relief Officers. 
He is a member of the Masons and the 
TOD (arpast’ erand): 


Orvis F. Kinney. 

Among the first year men in the last 
legislature who gave promise of becoming 
powers in republican politics, if not of the 
state, at least of the section in which they 
live, Orvis F. Kinney of West Bridgewater 
easily took a place in the front rank. He 
was not only popular with his colleagues, 
but he also had the ability to work hard, 
to study harder, and to «axe a personal in- 
terest in every matter he was called upon 
to assist in settling. Rep. Kinney is young 
enough so that he will have plenty of time 
to extend his influence, and the start he 
made in the legislature of 1909 was sufficient 
to give encouragement to his friends. 

He was assigned to the committee on agri- 
culture by Speaker Walker, and as a mem- 
ber of that legislative subdivision took an 
active part in framing the “purity of milk 
bill,’ which, if it had become a law, would 
have prevented the prosecution of hard- 
working farmers for no other reason than 
that the Almighty would. not allow their 
cows to supply a greater percentage of 
cream to the milk contractors. It was de- 
nominated by the farmers everywhere to be 
one of the best milk bills ever passed by the 
legislature and had the support of everyone 
who understood the conditions under which 
the milk producer labors. 

Mr. Kinney took an active interest also in 
every matter pertaining to agriculture, and 
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on matters of taxation did everything pos- 
sible to help along the cause of the small 
towns. This was particularly so on the bill 
which provided for a redistribution of the 
franchise tax, so that the whole of it would 
go to the places in which the corporations 
do business. It would have meant consider- 
able to Bridgewater had it become a law. 

On all the big matters of legislation Mr. 
Kinney worked hard for what he conceived 
to be the right solution of the particular 
matter to be treated. 


He is a market gardener in West Bridge- 


water, and has been prominent in the poli- 
tics of the town for a number of years. 
Among other things, he was auditor in 1902, 
a member of the boards of selectmen, assess- 
ors and overseers of the poor in 1903 and 
every year since. He was treasurer of the 
republican town committee in 1908, and is 
a trustee of Howard funds, by which Howard 
Seminary is supported. He was born in 
Barford, P. Q., on May 23, 1880, was edu- 
cated in the public schools of West Bridge- 
water. He is a Knight of Pythias, a Mason, 
a member of the Grange and of the N. E. 
OP, 
Edwin M. Kittredge. 

The house, as a whole, has not seen so 
much of Rep. Edwin M. Kittredge of Lowel! 
this year as it did during the session of 1908. 
Rep. Kittredge was compelled to lose much 
of the time cf the present session, owing to 
a serious illness, which took him away from 


the hill early in the year. He made many 
friends during his first year in the house, 
and there were many expressions of regret 


that his good services had to be missed in 
the committee rooms this year. He kept in 
close touch with matters which were pending 
from day to day, however, and saw to it 


that his absence did not 
recorded on any measures 
trict was interested. 
born in Billerica, 


prevent his being 
in which his dis- 
Rep. Kittredge was 
September 27, 1872, and 


was educated in the public schools. 
well known as a _ business 


heart. His daily work 
real estate and caring 
him prominent among 


for property 
idea as to how the business of 
commonwealth should be conducted. 


prisons. That committee in 
into the limelight, 
manner in which the Lowell 
colleagues in the house. 
insurance. Both of them afforded 
opportunities for 


fortunate that 


long a time. 


James H. Knight. 


A studious and thoughtful legislator is Rep. 
James H. Knight, who has completed two 
His 


terms in the house from Ward 22. 
standing entitied him to a good committe¢ 


place this year and he was appointed to 
judiciary where he gave careful considera- 
important measures whicn 
The Boston teachers’ pen- 


tion to all.the 
came before it. 


sion bill appealed to him as a most meritori- 
ous plan to give suitable recognition to the 
long and faithful of the veterans in the city’s 
His 


service. speech on the bill 


Py 2k ~~ 


careful preparation and a very comprehen- 


sive knowledge of its various phases. 


Rep. Knight was also impressed with the 
school committee for 
more money and took the position that they 
out 
the improvements necessary to keeping Bos- 
as they have always been in 
the front rank as well as to cover the nor- 

Both 
Raps 
charter 
his city 
and he supported that measure loyally. He 
was born in Boston October 11, 1876, educat- 
ed in its public schools and is a member of 
He belongs to the Repub- 
the Jamacia Plain 
Veteran Fire- 


appeal of the Boston 


should be given more money to carry 


ton’s schools 
mal increase which each year shows. 
as a republican and as a citizen, 
Knight believed that the Boston 
bill meant better government for 


the Suffolk bar. 
lican club of Ward 22, 
Citizens’ association and the 
men’s association. 


Frederick S. Lane. 


Rep. Frederick S. Lane of Foxboro com- 
pleted his second year in the house with cre- 
Owing 
last 
He again was appointed to the com- 
street railways, and was elected 
The most important 
matters that came before the committee (and 
in part before the committee on railroads 
with which street railways sat jointly) re- 


dit to himself and his constituents. 
to the rotation 
year. 
mi'ttee on 
clerk of the committee. 


system this was his 


lated to the Berkshire trolley mergers. 
While Rep. Lane fully appreciated 
that 


region for better transportation, 


He is 
man of Lowell, 
whose chief interests he has always had at 
in connection with 
made 
the active business 
men of his city, and gave him a pretty sound 
the great 
Last 
year he was a member of the committee on 
itself is not 
one which would bring a man prominently 
but there are plenty of 
opportunities for good hard work, and the 
man attended 
to his duties there was gratifying to his 
This year he was 
on the committees on Federal relations and 
greater 
the display of his souna 
business ability than did his appointment 
of the first year, and.it was decidedly u=- 
his physical disability pre- 
vented him from giving to these two com- 
mittees the benefit of his services for ¢£o 


showed 


the 
great cry that had been going for years from 
and 
while he was also ready to admit that per- 
haps the New York, New Haven & Hartford 


Railroad company is the only organization 
with sufficient capital and facilities to de- 
velop the boundless possibilities of the beau- 
tiful country of the Berkshires, he yet coin- 
cided with the views of Goy. Draper, that the 
holding company bill was enough railroad 
legislation for one year. 

Rep. Lane therefore disagreed with those 
of his associates who believed that public 
opinion was so far advanced as to demand 
relief immediately, by embracing the offer 
of the New Haven. He said he was not 
ready to pass-on the great question of a 


railroad merger with-a street railway, be- 
lieving that it was an innovation which 
should be very carefully considered. | 

Rep. Lane did not take part in the trip 
through the Berkshires when the committee 
went to investigate the problems, because he 
regarded the time as inopportune, it having 
been understood that the governor’s opposi- 
tion to either of the bills presented would 
be very difficult, if not impossible, to over- 
come. : 

Mr. Lane was noted for his thoroughness 
and conscientiousness. He has been select- 
man of Foxboro for many years, and is a 
successful business man. He is treasurer of 
the Foxboro Co-operative bank, treasurer of 
the electric light company and formerly was 
superintendent and treasurer of the A. F. 
Bemis Hat Co. He is a member of many 
fraternal societies, being past master in the 
Masons, past grand in the Odd Fellows, and 
prominent in the Knights of Honor and a 
Knights Templar. 


Louis F. R. Langelier. 
When the legislature of 1909 convened for 
the session which closed in June it was 


known to those on the inside that a lively 
fight was to be made in the committee on 
harbors and public lands in an effort to take 
the matter of harbor improvements away 
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from the legislature and give it to the har- 
bor and land commission. 

For that reason Louis F. R. Langelier of 
Quincy was looked upon as one of the fort- 
unate members when it was known that he 
had been appointed by Speaker Walker to a 
place on that body and later elected clerk. 
As predicted the battle was on soon after 
inauguration day, Gov. Draper, in his mes- 
sage, recommending that the legislature turn 
the work over to the harbor and land com- 
mission, reserving to the legislature the 
right to appropriate a lump sum every year 
to be used by that board; practically where 
it pleased. 

Among the many petitions from various 
coast and river towns for improvements was 
one for dredging Fore river, a most import- 
ant work if the prosperity of the big ship 
building yards there were to be fostered by 
the state. The committee, in view of Gov. 
Draper’s recommendation, voted the report 
reference to the next legislature, Rep. Lange- 
lier dissenting. When the report was ac- 
cepted by the house he at once became busy, 
and, through the hardest kind of hard work, 
managed to force a reconsideration. It was 
a year for the road-roller, however, and 
Goy. Draper’s friends were determined he 
should have all for which he asked. As a 
result the Fore river bill, important as it was 
from a businessSe standpoint, was made a 
point of administrative attack, and despite 
the efforts of Mr. Langelier it was referred 
to the next legislature. 

Mr. Langelier showed his earnestness and 
value as a legislator on the other Quincy 
measures, he working hard for the bill per- 
mitting the city to erect and maintain pub- 
lic landing places, and also against the bill 
providing for the elimination of party desig- 
nations and the other important political 
proposition to allow the mayor a place on 
the school committee. 

Mr. Langelier was born in Boston, Nov. 
29, 1878, and was educated in the public 
schools. He has been active in Quincy poli- 
tics, and, besides having served for four 
years in the common council, is secretary of 
the republican city committee and was a 
trustee of the Quincy public library for sev- 
eral years. He is the manager of a book 
publishing house and secretary of the New 
England Trade Press association. In addi- 
tion he is a member of the Squantum Yacht 
club, the Wollaston club and the Odd Fel- 
lows. 


William F. Learned. 
There is no better informed legislator in 
the state house on all matters pertaining to 


the penal institutions:-of the state, their care, 
management and discipline than Rep. Learned 
of Gardner, who has just completed his 
third term as a member of the house, 

For two years Mr. Learned served as a 
member of the committees on prisons and 
pay-roll being chairman of the latter in 
1908 and 1909 and this year served on mili- 
tary affairs also. Though he makes no pre- 
tence to oratorical ability, Mr. Learned never 
hesitates to take the floor and state the 
facts in a simple, straight and withal ef- 
fective manner whenever the subject under 
discussion seems to require elucidation. 

In his home town of Gardner Mr. Learned 
is looked up to as one of the best informed 


is in operation. 
who ought to get at least two or three re- 


year’s legislature. Mr. 


years. 


men on matters political within a wide radi- 
us. This perhaps accounts for the fact that 
he has served as a member of the republican 
town committee for the past 20 years and 
is likely to serve as long as he cares to. On 
account of his wide knowledge of matters 
political, his judgment is frequently sought 
by the state leaders of his party and is in- 
variably found to be sound. 
He is a member of the I. O. O. F. 


Louis Leland. 
There’s one bad feature to the rotation 
system in the selection of representatives 
from districts where the convention system 


It bars a good many men 


elections from getting even one. ‘Take, for 
instance, the case of Rep. Louis Leland of 
Templeton, representing the second Worces- 
ter district in the lower branch of this 
Leland came down 
to the state house last January without a 
bit of previous service. That didn’t bar him 
from taking hold of his new duties like a 
man who haa lived on Beacon Hill all his 
life, for he has been prominent in public 
affairs in his home district for several years 
and. the glamor of the capitol didn’t feaze 
him for an instant. Speaker Walker prompt- 
ly assigned him to two committees, an un- 
usual honor for a first year member. His 
committees were roads and bridges and 
parishes and religious societies. The former 


‘is always one of the most important sub- 


bodies of the legislature, but this year its 
work was more trying than ever before. It 
had to consider the difficult matter of the 
recodification of the automobile laws. 

A sound business man, and aman who 
understands thoroughly the auto trials of 
small towns, he was able to give his fellow 
committeemen much advice. His other com- 
mittee, parishes and religious societies, kept 
him working when he wasn’t occupied with 
roads and bridges. Rep. Leland found time 


on the side, however, to form several valua- 


ble friendships with felow members of the 
legislature, new and old, and in doing so 
was able to round up support whenever he 
needed it for the measures in which his dis- 
trict and Worcester county in general was 
interested. 

The second Worcester district comprises 
the towns of Ashburnham, Gardner, Temple- 
ton and Winchendon. It is a double district, 


—that is it sends two men each year to the 


house of representatives. Rep. Learned has 
come from Gardner for three successive 
Ashburnham had the other place 
last year. ‘This year it went to Templeton, 
Rep. Leland’s town. Under the unwritten 
law of the rotation system, Winchendon is 
entitled to it next year. If Winchendon 
thinks she can get more from the legislature 
with a new man representing her than she 
can with Rep. Leland serving another term, 
all well and good. Mr. Leland will not make 
a fight for a re-election. But if Winchendon 
should forget old-time traditions and think 
only of her own benefit, she may insist 
that Rep. Leland come back again next year. 
Rep. Leland was born in Templeton 65 years 
ago, although you’d never guess his-age by 
looking at him. He attended the _ public 
schools and is a merchant. Templeton has 
had him in some public office or other since 


he was quite a young man. Selectman and 
town treasurer are two important offices he 
has held. In politics he is a republican, and 
a more faithful man to his party never lived. 
His legislative record shows it. He is affili- 
ated with the Narragansett club, Masons and 
AL OF URW? 


Joseph Leonard. 

If the legislative records of the men who 
sat in the house of representatives during 
the past session were to be judged and re- 
warded solely by the number of times they 
participated in debate, Rep. Joseph Leonard, 
democrat, of Ward 9, Boston, wouldn’t be 
in the running for a minute. It’s just as 
well, however, that the value of members 
of the general court is measured not by 
their ability to rattle off words but by 
their honesty and their ability to attract 
support to their measures. Attracting sup- 
port to one’s measures doesn’t necessarily 
require ability as an orator, and Rep, Leon- 
ard is a striking illustration of the truth of 
the argument. It’s the member who votes 
properly on all measures and who gets sup- 
port for his district’s bills quietly and un- 
ostentiously that helps to make the old 
commonwealth of Massachusetts the model 
law-making state that it is. Kep. Leonard 
came up to the slate house this year un- 
heralded and unsung for his first term as a 
member of the lower branch of the legis- 
lature. He went quietly among his fellow 
members. It was noticeable at the outset 
that he had a remarkable number of ac- 
quaintances for a new member. This was 
explained by the fact that he had served 
for one year, 1907, in the Boston common 
council and had.as colleagues men who were 
in training for higher honors on Beacon 
hill. l ; 

When the Boston charter bill was dis- 
cussed this year, Rep. Leonard voted, as did 
his democratic colleagues, for amendments 
that would give the voters a decent refer- 
endum on the measure and against the bill 
itself after the amendments offered had been 
killed. On labor measures he has a record 
that could not be excelled by Sam Gompers 
himself if that worthy were a member of 
the legislature. He voted for bills to pro- 
vide for direct nomination of candidates for 
elective office and for the several bills for 
cheaper gas for various communities. He 


was a consistent supporter of the ‘‘small 
people’s’”’” measures. 
In attendance he was faithful. The list 


of roll-calls finds him recorded on every im- 
portant measure. Rep, Leonard was born 


1878. He was edu- 


October 16, 
cated in the public schools and is in the in- 
surance business. He is a member of the 
Quincy club and the Cathedral Y, M. CGC. A. 
He was taught the a-b-c’s of politics by 


in Boston, 


former alderman Patrick Bowen, when 
Bowen and cousin Jim Donovan were in-. 
volved in their memorable battle. Later, 
when the Bowen wing was absorbed by the 
Donovanites and all was peace and har- 
mony in old Ward 9, Rep. Leonard became 
one of Donavan’s right-hand men. In the 
natural order of things in Ward 9, he is due 
for a re-election. His fellow members of 
this year’s house of representatives hope to 
see him back again next year. 
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J. Henry Leonard. 

Harry Leonard is one of the most quiet 
and unobtrusive legislators Massachusetts 
has ever had, but he can do things in that 
same way of his without fireworks or trum- 
pets. Last year he spent most of his time 
in looking on, and it was well-spent time, 
too. Some day the state house reporters 
will erect a big tablet to Harry Leonard up 
in their new quarters for it was he who 
made possible that improvement in news- 
gathering. After the committee on state 
house, of which he was a member, had 
turned down flat the petition of ‘‘Dean”’ 
Bridgman for enlarged rooms for the scribes, 
Leonard took up the matter and framing a 
specific bill got a unanimous report on it. 
He did some of his quiet work in the house, 
too, to smooth out a few of the rough 
places. . 

So that Leonard began right this year 
with the reporters behind him to a man for 
anything. He collaborated with Rep. Will- 
cutt of Ward 24 on the oil lamp railroad 
bill, and while it was beaten it advertised 
the conditions prevailing on some roads so 
widely that their officials admitted them to 
be as he represented. 

The Ward 23 member designed one of the 
big bills of the session, which was that in- 
tended to penalize offending officials of rail- 
roads who recklessly issue stock and buy 
into other roads. This measure had the di- 
rect backing of Gov. Draper, and was re- 
drafted for the committee on judiciary by 
Atty. Gen. Malone. Bob Washburn and his 
railroad committee fought it as an _ in- 


Ernest 


but 
Hobson couldn’t stand for that, and he and 
Leonard, Willcutt, Norman White and a few 
others got the house with them and carried 


terference with their rights, 


it. The senate postponed it, re-postponed 
it, and. then came the finish, 

Harry Leonard is still young, and with 
his admirable training in the Boston com- 
mon council broadened by two years on the 
hill he ought to make a valuable man for 
the state, for he is independent, thinks for 
himself and doesn’t need to stay in poli- 
tics to live. 


Charles Lewin. 

Few members of the house have been 
more regular in their attendance than Rep. 
Charles Lewin of New Bedford, a repub- 
lican representing the 77th Bristol dis- 
trict. He not only has made a record for 
himself for attendance, but has taken an 
active part in all legislation affecting the 
labor organizations, and if any member of 
the house is worthy of the title of friend 
of labor, Charles Lewin certainly is. It 
was he who introduced the ‘54-hour bill,’’ 
so called, and it was not because of any 
lack of energy on his part that the bill 
failed to become a law. 

Mr. Lewin is a first-year man, but he 
conducts himself with so much ease and 
grace in his debates that he is oftentimes 
taken for an old “‘veteran.’”’ As a member 
of the committee on labor, he has had direct 
charge of_a number of important reports 
affecting the laboring interests in this state, 
and has in each case come out with flying 
colors. Perhaps one of his biggest achieve- 
ments was his timely intervention saving 
the extension of time for the ‘56-hour law” 
to take effect. This bill was enacted last 


year into law, and it is to take effect on 
January 1, 1910. An effort has been made 
to extend the time within which this law 
is to take effect, and had it not been for 
the timely intervention of Mr. Lewin and 
the other labor leaders of the house it would 
have doubtless become law. 

Not only have labor measures interested 
Mr. Lewin, but he has taken a deep per- 


sonal interest in all measures affecting the 
He voted for 


state at large. the holding 


company bill and opposed the direct pri- 
mary bill as against the best interests of 
the commonwealth. 

Mr. Lewin is an Englishman by birth, 
having been born in Lancaster on May 20, 
1852. He is a newsdealer, and for 42 years 
has been a mill operative. For two years 
he was @ member of the republican city 
committee, he is the president of the North 
End Merchants’ club and founder of the 
loom fixers’ local and national organiza- 
tions. 


Minot J. Lincoln. ° 


The Second Bristol district was repre- 
sented in the session which closed in June 
by Minot J. Lincoln of Raynham, a hard- 
headed Yankee farmer, with good sense and 
judgment, acquired by his business as train- 
ing in’ a country grocery store. 

Thus equipped, he proved to be a distinct 
asset to the state in matters of legislation. 
He could not be swayed by the fervid energy 


of demagogues, nor on the other hand could 
he be fooled by the wily arguments of those 
interested in legislation designed solely to 
foster personal schemes. 

He served on the committee on printing, 
of which he was elected clerk at the begin- 
ning of the session. In addition he took an 
active interest in all matters pertaining to 
Bristol county and in those measures de- 
signed to strengthen the pure food laws and 


‘honest weights, of which there were a num- 
ber. } 

He was born in Raynham on April 2, 1857, 
and attended the public schools there. He 
is a member of the Odd Fellows. 


Martin M. Lomasney. 

Martin Lomasney. If this sketch were 
written for the purpose of telling the reader 
who the subject of it is, it might just as 
well begin and end with those two words— 
Martin Lomasney. Everybody on Beacon 
hill knows him. Everybody in Boston does 
not know him intimately, but they all know 
who he is and all about him. Probably no 
man in public life is better known either by 
the people he represents or by the student 
of public affairs. You can’t help recogniz- 
ing Rep. Lomasney when you first meet him 
as a man who is above the plane of the or- 
dinary politician—for Martin admits that he 
is a politician. You can’t fail to read the 
word ‘‘aggressiveness” in that fighting jaw. 
And remember that Martin’s fighting char- 
aracteristic isn’t due solely to the fact that 
he likes to fight. The Ward 8 man’s expe- 
rience in public life has been one of, contin- 
uous battle. He had to fight when he start- 
ed out to be recognized in the political are- 
na, and he had to fight to maintain his 
prestige, Remember, too, that Martin’s 
fights have been waged more often in the 
interest of his Ward 8 constituents. than for 
his own personal advantage. The West End 
man has been remarkably quiet this year, 
considering his activities in debate during 
previous sessions. But his quietness in de- 


bate didn’t mean that he was idle. Not 
for a minute. He was working with might 
and main on the Boston tharter bill. Mem- 
bers of the committee on metropolitan af- 
fairs say that Rep. Lomasney was. the 
greatest stumbling block that the charter 
advocates had to encounter in jamming the 
measure through the legislature. Rep. Lo- 
masney was a member of the committee. 
He did succeed in having inserted in the bill 
a section which followed pretty closely his 
‘well-known city comptroller bill. He con- 
tinued to insist upon a referendum and on 
other provisions, but it was of no use. The 
charter advocates had the votes and they 
went ahead mercilessly. When the bill 
reached the house, the Ward 8 man fairly 
exploded in an attack on the high-toned 
land-grafters who have been mulcting Bos- 
ton’s treasury for years. His speech was 
at the same time witty and forceful. If the 
house hadn’t been lined up to vote for the 
bill as it came from the committee, his 
speech would undoubtedly have overturned 
the bosses’ plans. He also let himself out 
on the bill to allow judges to instruct juries 
on matters of fact or expert opinion evi- 
dence, and helped largely to kill the bill de- 
spite the favorable report from the commit- 
tee on judiciary. As usual, he was found 
working for Ward 8. He waged a spirited 
battle against the proposed erection of a 
schoolhouse on the Charlesbank, urging that 
the site was the only playground for the 
children of the crowded West end tene- 
ments and the only decent breathing-place 
for the grown-ups. He was a leader in the 
opposition to the plan of the transit com- 
mission to have the Boston terminus of the 
new Cambrdge subway in the Winter street 


_ 60 years ago. 
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section instead of at Scollay square. When- 
ever Kep. Lomasney spoke, he was listened 
to with attention. He has a habit of say- 
ing things and not merely talking. The 
regret of the legislature of 1909 is that he 
didn’t talk oftener—as often as he talked in 
previous sessions. Martin Lomasney, be it 
said, is one of the plain people. He wasn’t 
born with a silver spoon in his mouth, and 
he never went to Harvard, but he has made 
the silver-spoon orators and the Harvard 
orators show the white feather countless 
times in debate. His ability as a speaker 
comes perhaps from three consecutive years 
of service in the Boston board of aldermen, 
1893 to 1895 inclusive; two terms in the state 
senate, 1896 and 1897; and service in the 
houses of 1899, 1905, 1906, 1907, 1908 and 1909. 
His politics? Democratic. Business? Real 
estate. Social affiliations? Ward 8 Hen- 
dricks club and nothing else. He is a na- 
tive of Boston and will pass the half-century 
milestone in life on December 3 next. 


George E. Lovett. 


Capt. George E. Lovett, representing Ward 
12, Boston, in the house, is not to return 
next year. The captain has done faithful 
service to his constituents for the past two 
years. As a military man his services have 
been of value to the militia as a member of 
the committee on military affairs. He has 
stood with the rank and file. every time. 
Coming from a hopelessly democratic sena- 
torial district, the Fourth Suffolk compris- 
ing Wards 9, 12 and 17, Rep. Lovett has no 
chance of promotion to the upper branch 


’ unless he moves and therefore cheerfully 


goes back to the ranks of the people and 
his business life. He has had two commit- 
tees this session—military affairs and pub- 
lic lighting. The bill upon which he put in 
his hardest work was that to secure for 
the coast artillery corps a proper work of 
instruction. He fought hard in committee 
for the appropriation of $2500 which Col. 
Nutter, commanding the corps, said was 
absolutely needed if Massachusetts wished 
her artillerists to do good work in the de- 
fences of Boston. When the committee on 
military affairs cut it down one-half, Capt. 
Lovett strenuously opposed it. He worked 
in the house to . substitute the original 
amount for that recommended by his com- 
mittee and when he failed in that, was suc- 
eessful in getting the bill recommitted for a 
second consideration by his committee. Fi- 
nally, when he found it impossible to gain 


obtained its reference to the next general 
court as preferable to a ‘“‘leave to with- 
draw,’’ which the committee wanted to give 
it. On public lighting Rep. Lovett was in- 
terested in the Hast Boston 80-cent gas 
bill, standing with Speaker Walker on the 
measure. The captain was born in Boston 
He is a graduate of Chaun- 
cey Hall school, and is a veteran officer of 
the militia, serving in the old First regi: 
ment and as signal officer of the First bri- 
gade. He was a member of the Boston com- 
mon council in 1888-’89 and ’90, and served 
in the house in 1893-’94; 1908-’09. He was 
commander of the Boston Light Infantry 
Veterans and is a Mason of high degree. 


fair consideration of this bill this year, he, 


John N. Lyman. 

Speaker Walker demonstrated the good 
sense that has guided his judgment in se- 
lecting his committeemen by sizing Rep. 
John N. Lyman of Easthampton as a prop- 
er man for ways and means, the most im- 
portant committee of the legislature, espe- 
cially this session when the watchword sent 
out from the executive corner was ‘‘econo- 
my all down the line.’’ Having. experience 
in civic economy on the finance committee 
of his town, Rep. Lyman very soon proved 
his value on the great financial committee 
of the commonwealth. Ways and means, as 
everybody knows, is continuously in session, 
and this year it met regularly, morning, af- 
ternoon and on occasion even after the sun 
had set. His conservatism set Mr. Lyman 


generally right: in accord with the adminis- 
tration. With his. associates he aided in 
the trimming and paring of ambitious ap- 
propriations. Harbors and lands had this 
year more than a million and a half of ap- 
propriation in the bills it considered. All of 
these were carefully studied by Mr. Lyman 
and he was in accord with the majority of 
his committee in keeping them down to the 
limit, taking the governor’s view that har- 
bar appropriations should be made by the 
Harbor and Land Commission, and was 
therefore in favor of his idea that there 
should be an annual appropriation instead 
of a multiplicity of small bills which could 
not accomplish fully all that was desired by 
their advocates. In everything pertaining 
to Easthampton Mr. Lyman has looked loy- 
ally after the constituents of his district. 
He stood naturally with his county of Hamp- 
shire on the Holyoke and Northampton 
boundary bill, a measure that is to materi- 
ally alter the county lines. John N. Lyman 
was born in Easthampton, 46 years ago, 
and graduated from Williston seminary. He 
has been chairman of the republican town 
committee, is a member of the Republican 
club, Pascommuck club, a Chapter Mason, 
and a Knight Templar. 


Jens J. Madsen. 


The city of Holyoke was indeed fortunate 
in having so efficient a representative in the 
lower branch this year as hep. Jens J, Mad- 
sen. Holyoke had interests at the hill which 
required careful attention and skilful hand- 
ling. She was involved in a dispute with the 
city of Northampton over the acquisition of 
a section which had for years been a part 
of the latter’s city. It required tact and 
judgment to demonstrate to the members of 
the legislature that the claim of the city of 
Holyoke was. a just one. It required even 
harder work to see that the bargain was 
made on proper terms. Northampton was 
not without influential friends at court. Her 
side of the question was forcefully present- 
ed. Her representatives in both branches 
were anxious that she should get all that 
was coming in the way of compensation for 
the land given over to Holyoke. The com- 
mittee on cities was certainly not a Holyoke 
committee when the petition was filed. That 
it returned a report that Holyoke should be 
allowed to acquire the property was due to 
the hardest kind of plugging, on the part 
of Madsen and the other Holyoke members 
of the Jegislature. But the representative 
from the 11th Hampden district was in a 


position to do much for his city. In the 
first place he was a republican. He was 
serving his second term and had been one 
of the most earnest workers for the elec- 
tion of the speaker of the house. He was a 
member of the speaker’s own cabinet, the 
committee on rules, and was serving his 
second year as a member of the railroad 
committee. Moreover, he had the interests 
of his district at heart, and he worked with 
determination from the opening of the ses- 
sion until the final passage of the act. The 
committee on cities reported the bill in the 
house, but there were dissenters from the 
report and these dissenters put up a stiff 
fight against the majority report. Rep. 
Madsen, however, in one of the most forcible 
speeches of the session tore the arguments 
of the opponents of the bill to shreds, show- 
ing up Northampton’s neglect of the Smith’s 
Ferry district in a manner that left the 
house nothing to do but pass the bill by a 
wide margin. 

In the upper branch Pres, Treadway made 
a personal matter of the bill, Northampton 
being in his district, and he succeeded in 
ending it to make the compensation to be 
paid by Holyoke $75,000. Then the Holyoke 
forces turned around and killed the bill. 
It was then up to Rep. Madsen and his fel- 
low members from Holyoke to get busy, 
which they proceeded to do, and after a 
hard fight in which they were opposed by 
Pres. Treadway, Sen. Spalding, the senate 
leader, and all the president’s close per- 
sonal following, in having the matter recon- 
sidered and the amount placed at $45,000. 
In the several days of the fight, Rep. Mad- 
sen never left the senate chamber, 

Keep. Madsen again scored for Holyoke in 


connection with this same Smith’s Ferry 
district when he secured an appropriation 
of $1500 for rip-rapping the west bank of 
the Connecticut river at that point, the 
club house of the Holyoke Canoe club being 
located there, 

Rep. Madsen was born in Denmark, Oc- 
tober 9, 1869, and was educated in the pub- 
lic schools of this country. For years he 
has been engaged in the newspaper pub- 
lishing business in Holyoke, and his deter- 
mination and business ability have brought 
him success. In the house of 1908 he was a 
member of ‘the committee on .railroads, 
which did such hard work on the railroad 
problem in the state. At the close of the 
year Madsen took up the speakership cam- 
paign of Joseph Walker of Brookline and 
helped materially in the election of that 
gentleman. This year he has been on the 
committee on rules and has retained his 
position on the railroad committee. The 
work of the latter committee during this 
session is so well known that it is only nec- 
essary to say that the railroad question was 
handled in a manner which has given gen- 
eral satisfaction. Rep. Madsen will un- 


doubtedly be returned next year. His per- 
sonal popularity in Holyoke would be 
enough to warrant such a belief. But his 


record for the past two years make it al- 
most an assured fact, 


Charles A. Malley. 
Rep. Cha les A. Malley of Ward 20, Bos- 
ton, will, ic is understood, seek to over- 
turn precedent in his district and come 
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back to the house for a fourth term. All 
other things equal, the mere fact that a 
man has had the customary number of 
terms should not be allowed to _ operate 
against him. Experience should operate in 
a man’s favor, if a man has put that ex- 
perience to advantage for his district. While 
all of. Rep. Malley’s nominations have been 
obtained by a direct vote he is not a be- 
liever in direct nominations, voting consist- 


ently against all direct nomination bills in 
the. house. Rep. Malley in 1907 served on 
the committee on harbors and public lands 
‘and last year on election laws, in addition 
to his first year committee. This year 
Speaker Walker made him chairman of the 
committee on public service and in addition 
gave him a place on roads and_ bridges 
which had before it the consideration of the 
governor’s message in relation to automo- 
bile legislation. As chairman of public ser- 
vice Rep. Malley’s principal fight was for 
the bill to increase the salaries of the 
civil service commissioners, which was over- 
whelmingly defeated. He also fought hard 
for the bill to prohibit gas companies mak- 
ing a minimum charge for the use of me- 
ters, but was. unsuccessful in this too. In 
the gas fights he was a strong advocate of 
the 80-cent gas bills and on the Boston 
charter voted for several of the amend- 
ments which would have improved the bill 
i : ws 

but supported the bill after the amendments 
were killed. 

Rep. Malley is in the real estate and in- 


surance business in Dorchester and is a 
‘hustler’ in his line. He was born in 
Northfield, Jan. 22, 1876. 


David Mancovitz. 
Rep. David Mancovitz’s best work was 
done for the bill to allow the sale of kosher 


meat on Sundays. is a 


Rep. Mancovitz 
member of the Jewish race as well as being 
a representative of a ward where the race 
is in the majority and he knew how to argue 


‘on metropolitan affairs. 


for his bill. He produced facts and figures 
to show that the bill had merit. Largely 
through his influence, the committee on legal 
affairs, of which he was a member this 
year, reported favorably on the bill. In the 
house there was a lively opposition to it, 
but Rep. Mancovitz’s ability as a speaker 
and his popularity with his fellow legisla- 
tors won a victory for the bill. The staid 
old senate refused to pass the bill, however. 
Rep. Mancovitz is not discouraged. He’s 
going to present the bill again next year, 
he says, and he feels confident of its ulti- 
mate success. His committee on legal af- 
fairs had to do this year with the difficult 
Sunday law measures. There was a feel- 
ing throughout the state that more open 
Sunday laws were needed. There was an 
opposition to changing the law, of course, 
but the Ward 8 man looked at the question 
from the plain people’s standpoint and 
fought for a more open Sunday. The fact 
that his side of the case won is history. His 
committee also had to do with the matter 
of curbing the money shark trust. Although 
he didn’t vote on the ‘“‘shark’’ bills in com- 
mittee, he is recorded against the sharks in 
the house roll call. He fought shoulder’ to 
shoulder with his chief, Rep. Lomasney, 
against the proposed erection of a school- 
house on the Charlesbank. Despite the stren- 
uous work of his committee, he found time 
to work for a bill to provide for a tax on 
stock transfers and for a bill to require the 
big electric lighting companies to supply 
electricity at a uniform rate. He opposed 
the present cut-rates to large consumers, 
claiming’ that the small consumer must bear 
the burden under such an arrangement. On 
a bill which would make it more difficult for 
newsboys to do their work, he was found 
fighting on the side of newsboys. Rep. Man- 
covitz was born in Poland, came to this 
country when quite young, studied in the 
public schools and at Boston University, 


and is now a practising lawyer. Before 
coming to Beacon hill he served three 
terms in the Boston common council. He is 


affiliated with the Hendricks club, Knights 
of Pythias, Heptasophs, Hebrew Immigrant 
Aid association and Federation of Hebrew 
Charities. 


Charlies H. Mansfield. 


As a veteran newspaper man Rep. Charles 
H. Mansfield of Lynn has shown the shrewd- 


@ 


ness of his craft in the way in which he 
has tackled legislation. In his two years 
in the house Mr. Mansfield has left his im- 
press upon a number of chapters in the 
blue book. Je can speak forcibly when™ 
there is occasion, and as one who never, 
rises unless he has something to say he has 
never failed in obtaining the attention of 
the house. For two years Rep. Mansfield 
has served conscientiously on the committee 
There, this year, 
he participated in the trimming of the Bos- 
ton city charter bill, voting with the major- 
ity of his committee, as he generally has on 
most matters referred to them, for he is 
conservative in his leanings. One subject 
which has especially interested him has 
been the smoke bill, on which, because of 
the Lynn manufacturing interests, although 
this was a Boston measure, he voted with 
his committee to grant the petitioner leave 
to withdraw. Rep. Mansfield took part in 


the debate in the house, speaking against 
the motion to substitute, and was gratified 
by. the defeat of the biil, to which he con- 
tributed his share. He pulled through the 
committee on metropolitan affairs the bill 
to reimburse the Murphy heirs in Lynn $3,000 
for land taken for the Lynn boulevard, with- 
out special action in the court, because of 
disputed title. The bill was vetoed by Act- 
ing Gov. Draper last year, and this session 
Mr. Mansfield revived it by introducing the 
bill again and then having it referred to the 
next general court, where it may be taken 
from the files at any time by motion from 
the floor. On the Lynn finance commission 
bill, Lynn harbor bill, the bill to permit the 
Lynn school committee to appropriate money 
for the support of the public schools and the 
Lynn water supply, in fact every bill that 
would benefit Iynn, Rep. Mansfield. has 
steadily voted in favor. He was born in 
Wellesley, March 20, 1842, and was post-: 
master of the town for three years before 
coming to Lynn. He is at present the West 
Lynn representative of the Daily Item of 
that city. He is a member of the West 
Lynn Republican Club and of the Sons of 
the Revolution. Mr. Mansfield represents 
the 15th WHssex district, West Lynn and 
Saugus. He resides in Ward 6, the heaviest 
democratic ward in Lynn. 


Matthew McCann. 

Rep. Matthew McCann of Lynn has com- 
pleted six years in the house and is a candi- 
date for the senate from the First Essex dis- 
trict to sueceed Sen. William R. Salter. 


“Mat” McCann is easily one of the most 
popular men in the house, proof of which is 
amply found in the votes he can always 
muster on a desperately fought measure. It 
is as a ‘‘mixer’’ that Rep. McCann shows at 
his best. In six years he has encountered 
over 1,400 Solons, and can count, it is con- 
fidently believed, every one of them as his 
friend. As a baseball enthusiast ‘‘Mattie’’ 
has no equal. As the man behind the guns 
of the Lynn baseball team he has never 
failed in each succeeding session to bring 
down the house to see baseball as it is 
played in the Shoe City. During the session 
just closed Mr. McCann was the right bower 
of the present municipal administration of 
his city. He has had a hand in everything, 
notably the victorious course of the much- 
desired bill to extend the time in which 
Lynn can enlarge and improve its water 
supply, and he holds the quill with which 
Gov. Draper signed that bill. Though fight- 
ing against odds, both in the legislature and 
at home, Rep. McCann won out in the end 
after three months’ hard work. He had a 
strong part in working out the completion 
of Lynnfield street, and to him very largely 
is due the credit for obtaining the right for 
the county to borrow $50,000 to end a long 
controversy over the widening of that high- 
way. He took up also the cause of the 
Lynn business men and board of trade 
against the combination of the New Eng- 
land Insurance xchange and the American 
District Telegraph Company to force the 
manufacturers to take the latter’s central 
office system. Mr. McCann got this bill ad- 
mitted in the house, and although in the 
senate it was finally put over to the next 
general court, it was not until he had so 
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interested Pres. Treadway that the latter 
obtained the written agreement of the New 
England Exchange and the big insurance 
men that no change should be made in Lynn 
or Haverhill, for that was included, too, 
until after the next general court meets, 
which satisfies McCann’s business constitu- 
ents. In his personality he combines much 
natural shrewdness with unfailing good 
humor and love of fun. Rep. McCann has 
had a wide range of legislative experience. 
He has served as chairman of the committee 
on prisons; on federal relations, mercantile 
affairs, public service, street railways, and 
water supply. He was five years a member 
of the Lynn city counch perore coming to 


the house in the session of 1904. Mr. Mc- 
Cann is a way Down-Easter by birth. He 
was born in Calais, Me., 46 years ago. He 


is a cigar merchant, and his cigarette bill 
was long an annual feature in the legis- 
lature. He is a Knight of Pythias, Odd 
Fellow, one of the Red Men, and a Forester. 
This year it is to be a nomination by direct 
vote of the primaries in the First Essex dis- 
trict, and McCann has an excellent record 
behind him for the nomination. 


Charles F. McCarthy. 

Popular, more popular, most popular. 
That’s the best way of indicating how Rep. 
Charles F. McCarthy of Marlboro stood with 
his fellow-members of the legilsature when 
he first joined them in January, 1908, how 
he stood when last year’s body prorogued, 
and how he has stood during the session just 
ended. For popularity you can’t beat him 
on Beacon Hill. Busy, busier, busiest. 
That’s the best way of describing his efforts 
for his Marlboro constituents during the 
same period. From the time that the doors 
of the capitol were opened in the morning 
until long after the presiding officers sounded 
the gavel for adjournment, Rep. McCarthy 
has been on one ceaseless tour of the state 
house in the interests of Marlboro. He 
doesn’t seem to know what it means to be 
tired. Rep. McCarthy’s big fight during his 
two years’ service on Beacon Hill has been 
for a bill to give the cities and towns where 
business corporations operate the _ full 
amount of the franchise taxe§S of business 
corporations located in them. By dint of 
tireless energy he has succeeded in com- 
pletely upsetting the old system of tax dis- 
tribution and in having two-fifths of the 
taxes allotted to the cities and towns where 
the corporations do business. It isn’t stretch- 
ing facts one particle to say that’ this 
achievement has made Rep. McCarthy one 
of the big men in the legislature. It cer- 
tainly ought to make him one of the biggest 
in Marlboro, for the change in the law 
means a new income of thousands of dollars 
to that city. Although the franchise tax bill 
and other measures to help Marlboro have 


kept him on the go continuously, he has 
found time to wage a vigorous battle for 
measures to help war veterans, Civil and 
has found time to wage a vigorous battle 
for measures to help war veterans, Civil and 
Spanish. “On labor measures his record is 
without a blemish. He not only voted for 
the several labor bills before the legislatures 
of 1908 and 1909, but talked for them in de- 
bate and rounded up the votes of other 
legislators for them, Direct nominations? 


One of the most ardent supporters that this 
righteous cause ever had. On the Boston 
charter bill he fought with all the ardor of 
a Boston member for amendments which 
would give the voters a decent referendum 
on the charter proposition. Ask any school 
teacher what he or she thinks of Rep. Mc- 
Carthy’s school teachers’ agency bill. You’ll 
be told that his bill would put a-stop to 
practices which are a disgrace to the system 
of education in Massachusetts. He didn’t 
succeed in getting this bill enacted into law. 
But he will get it, or his name isn’t Mc- 
Carthy. He has developed into one of the 
best talkers in the house. Rep. McCarthy 
was born in Marlboro 33 years ago. He was 
educated in the public schools and is a 
newspaper reporter. In politics he is a 
democrat, one of the few in Massachusetts 
who can be elected to the legislature from 
a republican stronghold. During his two 
years in the legislature he has served on 
the important committees on public service 
and military affairs. He was clerk of the 
former in 1908 and of the latter in 1909. He 
is a member of several fraternal organiza- 
tions, among them the Knights of Colum- 
bus, Hibernians, Spanish War Veterans, 
Sons of Veterans and Pastime Boat Club. 


Daniel J. McCarthy. 

Beacon Hill is always glad to see old mem- 
bers come back, and was especially pleased 
when Rep. Daniel J. McCarthy of Ward 19, 
Boston, came back last January, after a 
year’s absence. Many of his fellow-members 


of the house of 1907 were back again this 
year, and the Ward 19 man at once renewed 
acquaintances 


old and made new ones. 


Making friends and keeping them is one of 
his specialties. In his previous term in the 
house Rep. McCarthy served on the impor- 
tant committee on liquor law, and he was 
naturally interested in the various liquor 
bills which were before this year’s general 
court. He figured prominently in the fight 
against local option. He urged his friends 
to oppose the local option bill, because it 
would mean the throwing out of work of 
hundreds of brewery workers in his district 
—the brewery district of Boston. On the 
Boston charter bill he voted, as did his 
democratic fellow-members, for amendments 
which would give the voters of Boston a 
decent referendum on the measure, and then 
voted against the bill itself after the amend- 
ments had been killed. He consistently sup- 
ported the bills backed by organized labor 
and always opposed bills aimed at the work- 
ingman’s rights. He voted against the, bill 
to abolish capital punishment, taking the 
position that the penalty should fit the 
crime. The woman suffrage bill he voted 
against. The cause of direct nominations 
could always count upon him as an ardent 
supporter. On the whole, his record this 
year is one that ought to get him about any- 
thing that he wants from his Ward 19 con- 
stituents. Rep. McCarthy was born in Bos- 
ton, March 6, 1876. He was educated in the 
public schools and at Harvard University. 
He is a confectioner. In social life he is 
affiliated with the Knights of Columbus and 
St. Alphonsus Association. 


Frederick T. McClatchey. 
One of the quiet, studious members of the 


house is Rep. Frederick T. McClatchey, of 
Pittsfield, who has just completed his sec- 
ond term. In these two years he served on 
the committee on water supply and during 
the past session as its clerk. 

There is a saying in Pittsfield that Mr. 
McClatchey, in spite of his retiring manner, 
is blessed with a greater number of close 
personal friends who are at all times will- 
ing to take their coats off for him than fall 
to the lot of most men. In like manner he 


has become popular with his fellow house 


EE 


members to the extent that his support of 
Or opposition to a measure means a great 
deal. 

Mr. McClatchey makes no pretence to ora- 
torical ability, but he is to be found at work 
either with his committee or on the floor 
of the house every working day of the ses- 
sion, and as a result his knowledge of meas- 
ures in general, as well as of those heard by 
his committee, has been both widespread 
and valuable. 

As a legislator of the best sort, he has 
made a great success of his two terms at 
the state house. In common with the other 
Berkshire members, Mr. McClatchey was 
one of the most vigorous supporters of the 
Berkshire Street Railway company bill,’ be- 
lieving its passage necessary to the proper 
development of the transportation facilities 
of the western county. 

He is a member of the Masons. 


Thomas P. McDavitt. 


When the Boston charter bill was re- 


ported Rep. Thomas P. McDavitt of Ward 13 


ce 


saw that it provided for the official decapi- 
tation of his friend, City Messenger ‘‘Ned’’ 
Leary, and he couldn’t stand for that with- 
out a protest. So he offered an amendment 
to exempt the city messenger’s department 
from those to be abolished. He talked for 
it and talked well, too, but it was no use. 
The steam roller was rolling too well and 
had been rolling too long and amendments 
went down like ten pins, 
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But McDavitt had the honor of having his 
amendment voted upon first and his speech 
made him solid all through his district. Tom 
has aspirations to be senator and his 
strength isn’t confined to his ward or to the 
Linehan faction there. He has many 
friends in Wards 14 and 15, and as he knows 
how to play the game as it is played in 
South Boston he stands right in line now to 
wear the toga. McDavitt was born in Bos- 
ton and is a clerk by occupation. He serv- 
ed in the common council in 1905-’06, and is 
finishing his second year on Beacon hill. 
This year he was a member of the commit- 
tees on drainage, parishes and religious so- 
cieties. He belongs to the South Boston 
Catholic club. 


Philip J. McGonagle. 

John F. Fitzgerald was shrewd enough te 
see that the people as a whole believed in a 
referendum on the Boston charter bill, anu 
as one of his devoted followers Rep. Philip 
J. McGonagle of Ward 6 stood out for that 
from the first of the session. Phil isn’t a 
debater and seldom speaks from the floor, 


but outside he shouted: referendum from 
morning to night. He wasn’t satisfied, either, 
with the ‘‘split’’-referendum which the com- 
mittee on metropolitan affairs handed out 
through the kindness of their generous 
hearts, and he said so. 

In company with other Boston democrats 
he believed in giving the voters a say-so 
on the whole bill. But the republican ma- 
chine decided otherwise, and the efforts of 
McGonagle and others didn’t change many 
republican votes, but they served to put 
the democrats right for once as the friends 
of the people. McGonagle has had three 
years in the house, but he can have as many 
more as he wants, for the voters of the 
“gear old North End’ are intensely loyal. 
He was born in Boston, October 21, 1871, 
and attended both the public and parochial 
schools. He served five years in the com- 
mon council before being sent to the state 
house. His trade is that of a roofer. He 
was on the committee on state house this 
year. He is a member of the Jefferson Club 
of Ward 6, Knights of Columbus and the 
Roofers’ Protective Union. 


- Andrew McTernen. 

Andrew McTernen of Andover is one of 
the new members of the house this session 
who has performed his ‘‘stunt’” quietly and 
unostentatiously, but in a way that has won 
for him strong friendship among the mem- 
bers of the house. He is conservative in 
his judgments and has made himself a 
valued member on the committee on water 
supply, to which he was assigned. Mr. Mc- 
Ternen is 2 man of attractive personality 
and unfailing good nature. On his com- 
mittee he has taken an active interest in 
many important matters, the rights of Lynn 
in the Ipswich River, the recommendations 
of the state board of health as to the Mer- 
rimac River and Lawrence. He was much 
interested on the bill to safeguard the Essex 
Company’s dam at Lawrence and in the new 
bridge across the Merrimac. Mr. McTernen 
has been an active fireman for many years 
and a member of the board of fire engineers 
of his town for eight years. He has there- 
fore been greatly interested in the bills 


affecting fire departments and firemen, to 
establish the permanency of chiefs of de- 
partments. Andover not having any especial 
bills of its own, Mr. McTernen has been 
able to make himself a free lance on gen- 
eral legislation, on which his vote has been 
exercised with a degree of conservatism and 
good sense that has won him the respect of 


those associated with him. Hspecially has 
he been interested in the small towns’ bills 
as well as in the bills affecting his neighbor- 
ing city of Haverhill and for good roads, 
and in measures affecting local taxation. He 
was born in Boston and by occupation is a 
rubber worker. He was on the board of 
public works for Andover for two years be- 
fore coming to the house. The bill to re- 
lieve towns of payments for state highways 
in the discretion of the highway commis- 
sioners, as well as the bill to provide that 
the state should pay the whole of the mili- 
tary aid to soldiers of the Civil War, instead 
of half of it, have also engaged his attention. 
Mr. McTerner succeeded Speaker John N. 
Cole as representative from the Andover dis- 
trict, and resides in Andover. 5 


Timothy J. Meade. 

Brockton will ask no- greater fruit of 
Rep. Timothy J. Meade’s second year in the 
house of representatives than the memorable 


battle of Thursday, April 15, when the bill 
requiring the label, ‘‘convict made,’’ on 
goods, wares and merchandise turned out by 
convict jabor in prisons, reformatories or 
jails of Massachusetts, received a vote of 
105-105. This tie vote, legislators of experi- 
ence declare, must inevitably mean the pas- 
sage of the convict label bill, another year, 
through the house, and the beginning of a 
similar battle in the senate. The history of 
all legislation in favor of the wage-earner of 


Massachusetts has been a story of keeping 
everiastingly at it, of hard work continued 
systematically through successive years, 

When Rep. Meade of Brockton was as- 
Signed this year, for the second time, to the 
committee on prisons, his associates asked 
him to serve as clerk of the committee. See- 
ing a splendd opportunity to do the will of 
his constituents in Brockton and to render 
service to the members of his guild through- 
out the commonwealth, the shoemaker-law- 
maker consented. The testimony of his as- 
sociates and of the clerks of the house is 
that Mr. Meade was an exemplary clerk of 
committee. Ever and always, however, his 
eye and his heart were upon this bill to put 
a stop to what Mr. Meade considers the un- 
fair competition between imprisoned and 
‘free’? labor. The battle for the ‘‘convict 
made’”’ stamp will be continued in the legis- 
lature of 1910. For his city he succeeded in 
putting through a bill requiring the state to 
reimburse Brockton to the extent of $6000 
for land taken for armory purposes, 

Rep. Meade is something out of the ordi- 
nary in Beacon hill lawmakers in at least 
one other respect. It is no shock to the ini- 
tiated to run across the fact, in biographical 
sketches, that the member from one Boston 
ward first saw the light on the hills of St. 
Johnsbury, Vermont, that the representative 
from Lowell was born in Portland, Maine, 
and so on; few, indeed, however, are the 
autside communities that send a Boston boy 
to the great and general court. “Tim” 
Meade, however, walks well known lanes 
when he journeys from South Station to 
Beacon hill.k Rep. Meade was born in the 
Hub, November 7, 1874. 

Mr. Meade’s record in the house of 1909 is 
one that can be revealed from the stump 
with perfect safety to the gentleman who 
made it. The Brockton man will be found 
to have Kept faith with his party, with the 
wage-earner of Massachusetts, and, best -of 
all, with the average man of his important 
community. 


John F. Meehan. 
Citizens of Lowell, who have long felt 
that much of the scandal, most of the pull- 


ing and hauling, and a large percentage of 
the sensationalism in their city politics is 
due to the fact that one board not only ap- 
points and manages the police department 
but also apportions the Lowell liquor li- 
censes, will not charge 1 up to John F, 
Meehan that the Spindle City is not to have 
a dual board. Meehan introduced a bill in 
the legislature this year to give Lowell a 
police board and a licensing board, and to 
“take the saloon out of politics.”’ Accord- 
ing to such information as found its way 
to Beacon Hill, the Meehan-Conley bill had 
the moral sopport of a great majority of 
Lowell citizens. The Lowell members saw 
it safely through the house and watched it 
go to the senate, where, on a certain cloudy 
afternoon, it received a sleeping potion and 
passed out. 

This was Rep. Meehan’s third consecu- 
tive year in the house of representatives, an 
indication that the people of Ward 2, Lowell, 
not only know when they’ve got a_ good 
representative in the legislature but also 
have the wisdom to keep him there as long 
as he is willing to serve. sfore and more 
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the people of the larger communities are 
coming to realize, indeed, as do states and 
congressional districts, that to a large degree 
the usefulness of a lawmaker may be meas- 
ured by the number of his years in the 
public service. It was no great shock to 
Beacon Hill, therefore, when, late in the 
session, members of the house began to read 
in the Loweil correspondence of the metro- 
politan newspapers the report that Mr. 
Meehan’s name was receiving serious and 
respectful consideration anent the approach- 
ing campaign for the mayoralty. 

The Lowell man again this year found 
himself assigned to the committee on mer- 
eantile affairs, which had substantially 150 
measures on its docket and which consid- 
ered everything from moving pictures to put- 
ting wires underground. Rep. Meehan inter- 
ested himself especially in one of the so- 
called ‘‘perennials” the bill which would re- 
quire the Essex company to maintain a safe- 
guard above the dam at Lawrence. When 
the committee on mercantile affairs report- 
ed adversely on the “Graham”’ bill, as usual, 
Rep. Meehan not only took his stand with 
the dissenters but worked with them to such 
effectiveness that the house, by a big mar- 
gin, substituted the bill for the report 
and then passed the measure by a rous- 
ing majority. . It need not be observed here 
that a representative can do no more, that 
he cannot vote in the senate. As with the 
license board measure, so with the Essex 
dam bill. Both were put to sleep in the 
honorable senate. 

It is safe to say, in John Meehan’s case, 
what admittedly cannot be said of every 
member of the house of 1909, that he could 
appear tonight before a meeting made up of 
all his constituents, explain his every act 
and his every vote during the session and 
retire with the most consoling of all en- 
dorsements: ‘‘Well done, good and faithful 
servant!”’ 

Representative Meehan is one of Lowell’s 
“own.’’ Born in the textile city November 
24, 1875, he has always lived there except 
for the time given to study ac Alleghany 
college. He is one of the cleanest young men 
in Massachusetts politics, whose invariable 
question is,-not “is this prudent or expedi- 
ent ’”’ but, rather, “is it right?’’ 


Charles C. Mellen. 

Rep. Charles C. Mellen of Braintree is a 
well known practising lawyer of the Nor- 
folk county and the Suffolk bar. He repre- 
sents the &th Norfolk district and has 


done very effective work on the committee 
being on 


on judiciary this year, several 


sub-committees of the joint committee to 
draft important bills, notably the beef bill 
to prohibit the sale of tuberculous beef. He 
also worked hard on the big codification of 
the laws in relation to insane persons, 
their commitment and release. One may 
realize the labor involved when it is stated 
that this codification affected more than 100 


sections of the old law, repealing out- 
right 40 of them and _ covering 125 
pages in printed pamphlet form. The com- 


mittee on judiciary considered and passed 
upon more matters than any other commit- 
tee of the legislature during the session just 
closed, 157 in all, including those which it 


considered jointly with the committee on 
labor. On all of the measures relative to an- 
ti-injunction, peaceful picketing, the right of 
trades unions to impose fines, etc., Rep. 
Mellen has taken a conservative course. On 
bills affecting Norfolk county he has voted 
conscientiously in favor of safeguarding his 
constituents and protecting the county from 
any onerous burden which did not fairly 
belong to it. He was interested in the bill 
to raise the salary of the judge of probate 
for Norfolk county, but it was a bad year to 
raise salaries when the governor was study- 
ing to reduce expenses and the state tax. 
The bill got ‘‘next general court’? but it will 
be heard from next year when Mr. Mellen re- 
turns. He was greatly interested in the Bos- 
ton city charter, standing with the commit- 
tee on metropolitan affairs. On the rail- 
road holding bill he was with the governor 
in support of his bill as reported by the com- 
mittee on railroads without change. 

Rep. Mellen was born in Wrentham 52 
years ago and was educated in its public 
schools. He has resided in Braintree for 
many years and is a Mason and an Odd Fel- 
lew. In politics he has always been a loyal 
republican, being chairman of the republi- 
can town committee for many years. He 
has served his town as a member of the 
board of registrars of voters for ten years 
and as town counsel for 15 years. 


James H. Mellen. 
‘Painstaking jand ‘faithful’’—these two 
words aptly describe the attitude of James 
H. Mellen of Worcester toward his work as 
a legislator. At that, they do him scant 


for no man in the house of 1909 
showed a greater diligence and patience 
than he in scanning legislation, uprooting 
its origin and following it to its conclusion. 

There are some men in the house of this 
year who may not agree with this summing 
up of Mr. Mellen’s work during the session 
—but they are for the most part men with 
whom Mr. Mellen disagreed on nearly ev- 
ery important measure _ presented. Per- 
haps as the. years roll on and they become 
better acquainted with the fact that behind 
many bills which find their way to a com- 
mittee or to the calendar there is an ulter- 
ior motive in hiding they will realize that 
Mr. Mellen’s long experience enabled him to 
form a more exact judgment of a measure’s 
righteousness than they. For he had the 
advantage of being the oldest legislator, in 
point of service, elected to last year’s 
house. Also he has the unique distinction 
of having served more years in the Massa- 
chusetts house of representatives than any 
other man in the history of the state, His 
legislative career began 33 years ago, and 
he served in 17 of the 32 legislatures which 
have convened and prorogued_ since that 
time, 

He has helped consider almost ' every 
measure which makes for the present indus- 
trial and economic situation. He, as a legis- 
lator, saw the beginning of the factory sys- 
tem in industry. He witnessed the growth 
of the corporation system from the moment 
of its inception. He saw the traction and 
lighting companies—now among the most 
important industries of the state—when 
they were struggling, isolated concerns. He 


justice, 


saw their consolidation and their growth to 
power. He considered the measures af- 
fecting them all which have since become 
laws and many of which have become ac- 
cepted as policies. Last, but by no means 
least, he saw the inception of the commis- 
sion system, and more than any other man 
in last year’s legislature, had a thorough 
understanding of what their duties were 
supposed to be when they were created. 
All this fund of information he brought 
to his work, together with a tireless ener- 


* gy, both of which he placed at the disposal 


of his colleagues. 

During the session Mr. Mellen served on 
the committee on education, and there he 
did valiant work. He assisted in framing 
the bill by which the state board of educa- 
tion and the commission on industrial edu- 
cation were consolidated. He worked hard 
to secure a favorable report on the bill 
to incorporate the Massachusetts’ college, 
which, had it not been killed in the senate, 
would have enabled the youth of the state 
to secure @ college education at a cost of 
about $138. Various other matters that came 
before the committee were given his whole 
attention during the hearing season and the 
way in which he stood out for fair play to 
all the men and women who appeared before 
the committee in an effort to prevent agents 
or members of the state board of education 
from being interested in teachers’ agencies 
won for him a great deal of praise. 

He also appeared before the committee on 
public health in favor of a Dill to assist 
working men to own their own homes and 
worked hard for a favorable report, which 
was not forthcoming. 

In debate on the floor of the house Mr. 
Mellen was always a factor. He has served 
in the houses of 1877, 1878, 1879, 1881, 1883, 
1886, 1888, 1889, 1891, 1892, 1893, 1894, 1895, 
1896, 1899, 1900, 1906 and 1909, 

He was born on Nov. 7, 1845, and was edu- 
cated in the public schools. For years he 
has been in the publishing business and at 
one time was editor of a daily paper in 
Worcester. He has served in the board of 
aldermen and in the common council of his 
city and has always taken a prominent part 
in the politics of the community. 

Julius Meyers. 

Julius Meyers of Cambridge is an ex- 
ception to the rule in the 2d Middlesex dis- 
trict which allows. a man three terms in 
the house. Mr. Meyers this year came back 
for his fourth and it is understood will 


seek a fifth, with good prospects of. success. 
It would perhaps be well for Cambridge to 
Meyers 


have Mr. in the house next year. 


It was due to the persistent fight which he 
has waged to relieve Cambridge and other 
municipalities from the heavy burden which 
they bear through the large amount of un- 
taxable property imposed upon them by the 
great institutions of learning that the com- 
mittee on taxation this year reported a re- 
solve, which was passed by both branches 
and signed by the governor, requiring an 
investigation of the whole subject of the 
taxation of college property by the tax com- 
missioner, his report to be made to the 
next legislature. Therefore Mr. Meyers’ 
presence in the house when this report is 
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made might be helpful to his city. Mr. Mey- 
ers this year also waged war on ticket 
speculators but the influence of the theatri- 
cal managers was too strong for him. 
During all of his four years in the house 
Tkep. Meyers has served on the committee 
on street railways. In addition he served i'n 
1907 and 1908 on the committee on public 
health and this year was chairman of the 
committee on printing. In 1906 he served 
on the recess committee on taxation. He 
was born in Posen, Germany, Dec. 6, 1854, 
and educated in the public schools. In Cam- 
bridge he conducts a prosperous cigar busi'- 
ness. He is a member of the Odd Fellows, 
Masons, Knights of Pythias, and Red Men. 


Samuel H. Mildram. 

The bills of Boston’s tax payers for 1909 
speak more eloquently than anything that 
cculd be written here of the worth of Sam- 
uel H. Mildram of Ward 24 as a legislator to 
his city and district. For if it were not 
for Rep. Mildram the tax rate of Boston, 
the assessors estimate, would be 75 cents 
higher. It was Rep. Mildram who secured 
the passage of the law which took effect 
this. year by which one-half the franchise 
tax of bysing ss corporations goes to the cit- 
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ies and towns where the stockholders reside. 
Until this year all of these taxes went to 
the cities and towns where the stockholders 
reside and J3rookline, Nahant, Newton and 
other cities and towns prospered at the ex- 
pense of Boston which furnishes the fire 
and police protection for these business cor- 
porations and educates the children of their 
employees. This year Rep. Mildram secured 
the passage by the house of a bill which 
would give the state the other half of these 
taxes but it was referred by the senate to 
the next legislature. Such legislation would 
reduce the state tax by one-half. Its value 
to Boston may be seen in the fact that Bos- 
ton pays 88 percent of the state tax. 

If Rep. Mildram’s past success in advanc- 
ing legislation is any augury of the future 
it is safe to say that if he is returned to the 
house the next general court will enact his 
bill into law. The next step in logical se- 
quence is for the state to take the fran- 
chise taxes of telephone and telegraph com- 
panies which now go where the stockholders 
have their residences. This. proposition is 
part of Rep. Mildram’s carefullly thought 
out scheme’ to wipe out the entire state tax. 
These two measures would bring a revenue 
to the state that would make it no longer 
necessary to levy a state tax. 

As taxation is the biggest subject before 
the country. today, the maintenance of the 
government depending upon it, naturally 
there is no more important legislative com- 
mittee than that on taxation of which Rep 
Mildram has now been house chairman for 
two years. The work of the committee 
during those years has been especially com- 
mended by both the business interests and 
the municipalities of the commonwealth. 
Taxation is a subject in which few are 


thoroughly versed and to acquire the repu- 
tation of being one of the best informed tax- 
ation experts in the commonwealth is no 


mean honor. Such however was the com- 
mendation bestowed upon Rep. Mildram by 
Prof. Bullock of Harvard who was appoint- 
ed by Gov. Guild as one of the experts to 


serve on the taxation commission of 1907, 
of which Rep. Mildram was named a mem- 
ber by the speaker of the house. 

A noteworthy feat performed by Kep. Mil- 
dram this year was in securing the passage 
by the house of a resolve providing for a 
constitutional amendment to permit proper- 
ty to be classified for purposes of taxation. A 
uniform tax rate on all kinds of property 
has been one of Massachusetts’ greatest 
handicaps, so taxation experts and business 
interests claim. Moreover it has resulted in 
intangible property, such as securities, es- 
caping taxation, owners making no return 
of it because of the high rate at which it 
would be taxed, taking from holders a 
large proportion of their income. The re- 
solve reported by Rep. Mildram was passed 
by the senate as well as the house but must 
pass both branches one more year and then 
be accepted by the people before becoming 
part of the constitution, When this is ac- 
complished the legislature can go ahead and 
classify property. The experience of states 
which classify property for purposes of taxa- 
tion has been that it has lightened the tax- 
ation burden of the smaller property owners 
and has resulted in increased industrial ac- 
tivity to the whole state. 

The chairmanship of the committee on 
taxation was enough to consume all the 
time of the most prodigious worker yet Rep. 
Mildram found time to look after the inter- 
ests of his district and to busy himself in 
behalf of many popular measures. He’ 
fought hard for the proposed new bridge 
over the Neponset river into Quincy but the 
objections of a street railway company to 
its share of the cost were strong enough to 
put the matter over to the next legislature. 
On the district option bill he made one of 
the most effective speeches heard in favor. 
He fought for various changes in tlie Boston 
charter bill but like all the other amend- 
ments offered his were overridden. The 
“steam roller’? was working. 

In his three years service Rep. Mildram 
has developed into one of the leaders on 
Beacon hill—not one who poses as a leader 
on the floor but one who both in committee 
and on the floor has a distinctive influence. 
His ability combined with his popularity 
make him a strong legislator and a man 
useful and necessary in the councils of his 


party. Not only his district but the city of 


Boston needs him at the state house. It is 
impossible to estimate his worth in dollars 
and cents to the taxpayers of Boston. But 
the assessors’ office can testify that in Rep. 
Mildram the city has a representative of 
material value—not one who merely makes 
nice speeches but one who accomplishes 
things that lessen the burdens upon the 
pocket-books of the citizens of his city and 
district. He should be returned to the leg- 
islature as long as he will consent to run 
and it is to be hoped that he will be able 
to give the necessary time to the work for a 
few more terms yet. He is needed on Bea- 
con hill and his constituents should honor 
him by sending him back without a contest. 


David YT. Montague, 


David T. Montague of Ward 10, Boston, 
not only served on two of the busiest com- 
mittees of the house during the recent ses- 
sion but in addition, as acting president of 
the republican city committee, was burden- 
ed with the no mean task of securing har- 
mony among the republican members from 
Boston on the new charter bill. It is re- 
vealing’ no secret to state that at one time 
there was as much opposition to the new 
charter among the republican members from 
Boston as there was among the democrats. 
That on the final lineup 20 of the 22 Bos- 
ton republicans supported the bill is no small 
tribute to the persuasive powers of the gen- 
ial and gentlemanly representative from 
Ward 10. Combining with a studious disposi- 
tion a training as chairman of his ward com- 
mittee, three years aS a common councliman | 
and a short period as register of probate of 
Suffolk county, Mr. Montague came to the 
house with a thorough knowledge of muni- 
cipal affairs and of legislative procedure. 

Early in the session Rep. Montague at- 
tracted the attention of the house by the 
introducion of a memorial to congress pro- 
testing against the imposition of a Federal 
tax on inheritances in time of peace. When 
the Payne bill was introduced in congress 
Rep. Montague quickly saw that the inheri- 
tance tax contemplated by it would take from 
Massachusetts $1,000,000 annually which it 
now receives as a tax on inheritances. Tt 
was after the time limit for the introduction 
of new business but the committee on 
rules unanimously voted to admit his meas- 
ure and the committee on Federal relations 


to which it was referred, voted unanimously 
to report it. It went through the house and 
senate with all rules suspended and within 
a week of its introduction was on its way to 
Washington. 

Being familiar with insurance matters, 
Speaker Walker naturally placed him 
on the important committee on insurance 
and there he served as a safety-valve to 
the committee, which was somewhat radical 
in its makeup and was disposed to put some 
really vicious insurance legislation on the 
statute books—measures which on the face 
of them appeared beneficial to the public but 
which in reality would react on it in the 
shape of increased rates. That none of 
these measures became law is due in no 
small degree to Rep. Montague. For both 
the insurance and banks and banking com- 
mittees he handled several of the most im- 
portant reports on the floor. It was he, who 
for the latter committee, was in charge of 
the bill to put a stop to the practices of the 
notorious Chattel Loan company. In his 
first year in the house Rep. Montague won 
an enviable reputation as one of its clear 
thinkers and strong debaters—one who nev- 
er resorted to fireworks but who by a calm, 
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concise and courteous presentation of the 
facts always commanded the attention of 


-. his colleagues. 


Aside from his notable work on the char- 
ter bill and his committee work on insur- 
ance and banking matters, he labored hard 
for the bills to relieve the South End and 
Back Bay of the smoke nuisance. 

Rep. Montague was born in Bridge water, 
Vt., and received his education in Goddard 
seminary, Tufts' college and Boston Univers- 
ity Law school. He is a 32d degree Mason, 
Knight Templar, Elk and a member of the 
Middlesex club, Republican League of Ward 
10, Kepublican club of Massachusetts, Bos- 
ton Athletic association, Economie cluh, 


‘Boston City club, Vermont association of. 


Boston end the Public school association. 


Fred Moore. 


Fred Moore of Fall River has served two 
terms as representative from the 9th 
Bristol district and if 
judged by his achievements, his constitut- 
ents can surely find no cause for regret 
for returning him to the legislature. Speak- 
er Walker saw fit to appoint him to the 
busy committee on cities where he has had 
the arduous and painstaking duty of helping 
draft new charters for‘three different cities. 
The committee on cities has had more mat- 
ters referred to them this season than any 
other two committees combined with the 
possible exception of the committee on ju- 
diciary. Its greatest accomplishment was 
the passage of a bill pensioning school 
teachers, and Mr. Moore took no small part 
in the deliberations on the floor of the 
house which resulted in its final enact- 
ment. 

It happened that Rep. Moore’s commit- 
tee on cities had referred to it the bill for 
separate police and licensing boards _ for 
his own city of Fall River and to Rep. 
Moore is due much of the credit for secur- 
bie a favorable report on the bill, although 
he margin in favor was very small. 

Coming from a manufacturing city, Mr. 


Moore was strongly opposed to the passage 


his. record can. be; . 
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of an act extending the time to take effect 
of the ‘56 hour bill.’”” He personally appear- 
ed before the committee on labor and con- 
vinced the committee that the bill was a 
“raw” deal. The result was that a unani- 
mous report of the committee was soon re- 
ported that the bill ought not to pass. This 
is the bill which was enacted last year re- 


stricting the hours of labor a week to 56. 
The bill had a provision inserted providing 
that it take effect on Jan. 1, 1910. The pe- 
titionergs this year sought to have it ex- 
tended another year. 

Mr. Moore was born in the cotton manu- 
facturing district of England which  ex- 
plains his selection of Fall River as his 
home in this country. He is at the present 
time identified with the insurance business. 
Mr. Moore is affiliated with the Knights of 
Pythias and the Foresters of America. 


William S. Moore. 

An old school gentleman, with the fine in- 
bred courtesy of the navy, is the present 
representative from Duxbury, Commodore 
William §S. Moore, U. S. N. (retired), Rare 
indeed is it for the navy to contribute to 
the membership of the house of representa- 
tives. The oldest veteran under the dome 
does not remember when it happened be- 
fore, but the experience of all of his fellow 
members in his acquaintanceship has been 


so delighiful that it is to be hoped that the 
navy will continue to have its representa- 
tion in the membership of the Massachusetts 
legislature for years to come. There is 


. no mistaking the high type of officer in Rep. 


Moore. His very atmosphere indicates it and 
he has commanded not only the respect, but 
the affectionate regard of all of his fellow 
members during his first session in the 
house. Just why Speaker Walker picked 
the commodore for the committee on labor 


“is one of those things that no one can find 


out, but Rep. Moore went to his post as as- 
signed and while his vote was manifestly 
in accord with the school of ethics in which 
he had been trained, no member of the com- 
mittee but respected him and gave him his 
confidence which was fully returned. The 
commodore voted for the employer’s liabil- 
ity bill which will enable the injured employe 
to recover for injury by defect in the ma- 
chinery, although he had previously called 
the attention of his employer to such de- 
fect, if by neglect or failure the defect had 
not been repaired. Under the law as it ex- 
isted such previous notice was held to ex- 
clude the employe from recovery of dam- 
ages because it indicated his prior knowl- 
edge that the defect existed. Commodore 
Moore after serving faithfully for a good 
part of the session on that committee was 
transferred by Speaker Walker and in the 
committee on harbors and public lands 
found himself right at home at once. On 
that committee he entered heartily into all 
of the proposed harbor improvements. He 
took estrong ground that the commonwealth 
ought not to relinquish control or its rights 
in any of its holdings in harbor flats without 
proper remuneration and opposed the Lynn 
Harbor development bill, as_ originally 
drawn, on that ground because it first offer- 
ed no remuneration and then proposed to 
pay the commonwealth only a quarter of 
the profits that might accrue. Commodore 
Moore believed that the commonwealth 
should get all of the money coming from 
the sale of the land created by filling the 
flats. In all matters pertaining to Plymouth 
county or to his own constitunecy of Dux- 
bury, Commodore Moore has been most 
watchful and painstaking to see that their 
interests were properly conserved. He is a na- 
tive of the town he represents. Naturally 
he went to the navy though not until after 
he was graduated from the Lawrence Sci- 
entific school of Harvard University in 1866. 
He graduated from the naval academy at 
Annapolis in 1868 and saw upward of 40 
years of service on active list, rising to the 
grade of captain and being retired with the 
rank of commodore for meritorious service. 
He is town auditor of Duxbury where he 
resides, 


Leslie K. Morse, 


“One of the most energetic, tireless and 
popular members of the house of 1909.’ 
That was the eulogy pronounced by a lead- 
ing democratic member on the work and 
standing of Rep. Leslie K. Morse of Haver- 
hill during the term now closed. 

It was Rep. Morse’s third term as a legis- 
lator and the fact that he could win the 
praise of the democrats as well as the re- 
publicans at once reveals to men who know 
how legislation is conducted that he was 
fair as well as able. It is a fact that he was. 
No measure was passed by until he had 
convinced himself that he could support it 
only by violating his own conscience. He 
thought for himself and acted on what he 
conceived to be for the best yood of Massa- 
chusetts. 

A case in point was on his own bill to re- 
quire that the weight of contents in any 
box, bag or case of food, whether for man 
or beast, should be plainly marked on the 
outside, It was a bill to secure honest 
weight and to prevent the robbery of con- 
sumers, Hardly had the measure been filed 
than he was warned by leaders of the house 
that he had better withdraw his support from 
it. Subtle hints and scarce-concealed in- 
nuendo from a dozen different points follow- 
ed for days his refusal. Rep. Morse made 
the fight and was beaten in the legislature, 
but it was a»battle for the people’s rights 
and the credit for having made it is all his. 

He also fought hard to incorporate the 
“Massachusetts State Fair’ at Haverhill, 
and was beaten by the state board of agri- 
culture and the Worcester county interests 
who are jealous of their own ‘‘New England 
Fair’ to which they have less title than the 
Haverhill Agricultural society has to the one 
it sought. Hep. Morse however laughed last 
and best, for he had the Haverhill fair in- 
corporated as the Massachusetts State Fair, 
while the fight was on. 

Rep. Morse also made a strong. fight 
against the direct nominations bill. He was 
the only Essex county representative 
against it. 

He is the possessor of seven quills, each 
representing a measure of his own that now 
adorns the statute books. tep. Morse is a 
candidate for the senate. He was born 
in Haverhill 49 years ago, attended the pub- 
lic schools there and served two terms in 
the old common council, of which he was 


president for one year. He has been iden- 
tified with Haverhill’s business success, he 
having been one of the well known shoe 
manufacturers there. He has also invented 
a number of appliances which have aided 
the city in reaching a place at the head of 
the shoe industry. During the term just 
closed he served on the committees on fish- 


eries and game and liquor laws. He isa 
Mason and a member of the Wachusett 
club. 

William G. Moseley. 

Rep. William G. Moseley of Needham is the 
successor of Joseph H. Soliday, the titular 
leader of the Louse of 1908—that is Mr. Mose- 
ley represents the 1st Norfolk district which 
was formerly represented by Mr. Soliday. 
Like Mr. Soliday he is a lawyer and like Mr. 
Soliday he always can be depended upon to 
state his views on matters of legislation 
clearly and concisely. It may be said with 
truth of Rep. Moseley that he was the hard- 
est worked man in the house of 1909. Speak- 
er Walker assigned him to the committee 
on taxation and his associates on that im- 
portant and busy committee made him clerk. 
The committee had 86 matters to consider 
and was in session almost daily from the 
convening of the legislature until the first of 
April. Rep. Moseley has the reputation of 
being an excellent debater but the onerous 


duties of his position prevented him from 


’ taking as conspicuous a part in the debates 


of the house as he probably would have liked 
to take. The house heard him twice how- 
ever; first when he dissented from his com- 
mittee on the bill to change the date of as- 
sessing from May 1.to April 1, and a sec- 
ond time when he argued for the substitu- 
tion for the adverse report of the commit- 
tee on educatiofi of the bill to provide that 
instead of the present fee of 50 cents a week 
for non-resident pupils towns should receive 
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an amount equal to the average cost of the 
education of each pupil in its schools. He 
had against him on the first bill the power- 
ful influence of the Massachusetts assessors 
association, actuated, so it was later charged 
by Sen. Norcross, by a desire to increase 
their compensation by increasing their length 
of service, their bill for a larger per diem 
compensation meeting with annual defeat. 
Notwithstanding the fact that the passage of 
the bill will necessitate a change in the 
town meeting date of 96 towns that their 
assessors may be elected before April 1, the 
bill went through the house and senate. It 
is to take effect next year but already there 
is talk of its repeal because of the confusion 
it will cause. 

No convincing reply was made to Rep. 
Moseley in his argument that 50 cents a 
week is an inadequate compensation for 
educating a boy or girl, nor could any rea- 
sonable objection be made to a compensa- 
tion approximating the avrual cost of such 
education, but the committee on education 
was strong enough to defeat the bill. 

On his own committee Rep. Moseley per- 
formed valuable service, not only in his 
capacity as clerk but as a member who had 
a thorough and, it might be said, expert 
knowledge of matters pertaining to assess- 
ing. Sen. Turtle and Rep. Mildram, senate 
and house chairmen of the committee, came 
to rely largely upon Mr. Moseley’s opinion 
in taxation matters affecting the towns of 
the commonwealth. Besides taking a promi- 
nent. part in framing the larger matters 
which came out of the committee, such as 
the constitutional amendment to permit the 
classifcation of property for purposes of 
taxation, Mr. Moseley was interested in se- 
curing a favorable report and the passage 
of the bill which makes telephone and tele- 
graph poles and wires erected on private 
property taxable to the telephone company, 
locally, in the same manner as if they were 
on public property. 

Mr. Moseley was born in Brookline, Octo- 
ber 31, 1858. He received his education in 
the public schools of Needham and was en- 
gaged in the hosiery and knit goods busi- 
ness there for 20 years. He served the town 
as auditor for two years, selectmen two 
years, and as a member of the school board 
since 1904. He has been chairman of both 
the board of selectmen and the school board. 
He was one of the incorporators of the Need- 
ham Co-operative Bank and has been its 
secretary and treasurer since its incorpora- 
tion in 1892. He has been moderator of 
Needham town meetings for eight years and 
is now serving his fifth consecutive term 
under the law of 1902. 


Arthur L. Nason. 

Every one who takes the least interest in 
public affairs will admit that the real topic 
of today is direct nominations. Anyone 
who can even think of direct nominations 
without immediately associating the name 
of Rep. Arthur L. Nason - of Haverhill 
doesn’t know much about the subject. Rep. 
Nason has been the real leader of the cause 
in this year’s legislature. The advocates of 
the system looked to him this year as they 
looked to Robert Luce in previous sessions: 
He showed a fearlessness of the state ma- 
chine that made his fellow legislators fair- 
ly gasp with astonishment. When the party 
whip cracked. Rep. Nason paid about as 
much attention to it as he would to a fly. 
He went right ahead with his fight and was 
so successful with it that it required all the 
power that the machine could muster to de- 
feat the measure. If members of the house 
had lived up to their promises to Rep. Na- 
son to vote for direct nominations and had 
not somersaulted in obedience to men high- 
er up, the several direct nominations bills 
would have been sent along to the senate. 
Organized labor, especially that portion of 
it in the shoe-making industry, has always 
looked on Rep. Nason as one of its staunch- 
est friends. This year he established his 
labor standing more firmly than ever by 
personally filing a bill to require a label 
on all prison-made goods. The measure 
would have been one of the greatest boons 
that organized labor has ever known. Rep. 
Nason wasn’t content to merely file this 
bill. He saw personally each member of 
the legislative committee on prisons’ to 
which the measure was referred and suc- 
ceeded in getting a favorable report from 
them. The bill was killed in the house by a 
tie vote—105 to 105, but not because the Ha- 
verhill man didn’t work hard enough for 
it. No man could have done more. He 
took a deep interest in the plan to investi- 
gate the pollution of the Merimac river and 
in the other measures in which his constit- 
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uents were concerned. He was appointed 
house chairman of the committee om roads 
and bridges this year, one of the most im- 
portant and hardest worked committees of 
the legislature. He was in charge of the 
bill for changes in the automobile laws. Rep. 
Nason has served four years in the lower 
branch of the legislature and plans to run 
for the senate this fall. The 4th Essex 


district couldn’t pick a better man to rep- 
resent it. He knows the legislature and he 
knows what Hssex county wants, Further 
than that, he’s not afraid to stand up and 
vote for what he knows to be right. There 
are certain to be other candidates against 
him. Essex county wouldn’t be living up to 
its traditions if there weren’t. Every sort of 
campaign scheme is going to be worked in 
that fight. Here’s a little tip for Rep. Na- 
son. ‘Take your legislative record and show 
it to the voters who are to decide on your 
candidacy. If that doesn’t make them 
vote for you, nothing will. Rep. Nason 
first saw the light of day in Haverhill Oc- 
tober 24, 1872. He attended the public 
schools and has followed the shoe industry. 
He has been a member of the republican 
city committee and has been prominent in 


Haverhill’s affairs for several years. 


Malcolm E. Nichols. 

One of the most active members of the 
house in the fight for charter reform for 
Boston was Rep. Malcolm E. Nichols. of 
Ward 10. Bringing to the c»xmmittee on 
metropolitan affairs the benefits of a long 


training at city hall both as newspaper 
man and member of the common council 
Rep. Nichols was made clerk and continued 
in that position this year. 

He labored early and he worked late with 
his colleagues on the committee for the 
Crosby-Cushing bill and as Ward 10 methods 
usually count he won his only fight which 


was to continue the reporting of the minutes 
of the city council. 

The railroad holding bill also met with 
favor from the energetic young member 
from Ward 10 and he spoke for it during 
the long debate in the house. With his 
colleague, David. T. Montague, he made a 
good fight for the smoke-nuisance bill and 
was instrumental in securing from the rail- 
roads a promise of early electrification of 
the lines running into Boston. Another 
measure which he worked hard for was to 
pension Boston school teachers which got by 
in the face of very strong opposition on 
technical grounds. As a consistent friend of 
organized labor he submitted perfecting 
amendments to his important employers’ 
liability bill of last year and was also the 
author of the new.compensation bill to ar- 
bitrate suits for injuries brought by employe 
against employer. 

A praiseworthy effort of Rep. Nichols 
near the end of the session was to secure 
the passage of the bill to allow the licensing 
of solicitors for the Salvation Army, the 
police commissioner having stopped that 
great charitable organization from soliciting 
alms on the streets and thus shutting off 
a great charitable work. Rep. Nichols had 
against him on this bill Rep. Grafton D. 
Cushing of Ward 11 and the powerful. influ- 
ence of the Associated Charities—that won- 
derful organization of Back Bayites whose 
system of red tape allows a person in need to 
die,of want while his pedigree is being look- 
ed up. Rep. Nichols put them to utter rout 
and had the satisfaction of seeing the bill 
become law after it had been defeated and 
reconsidered by the senate. 


William Neidner, ; : 
The 23d Middlesex District, in Malden, 
was represented in the session of 1909 by 
William Neidner, a young manufacturer 


Ne 


who displayed considerable ability as a leg- 
islator and one whose never-failing fund of 
good humor made him one of the popular 
men of the house. 

There was no more faithful member of 
either branch than he. On all occasions he 
was in his seat, was recorded on almost 
every roll call, the exceptions being on the 
mast unimportant measures considered, and 
it generally happened that when he failed 
to vote it was because his duties on the 
committee on public service rendered it 
more advisable that he should be in his 
committee room. 

It is the part of the committee on public 
service to consider all matters relating to 
the state departments, to pass upon all pe- 
titions for salary increases from _ public 
employees and to look after all the approp- 
riations affecting the state bureaus. 

Rep. Neidner proved to be one of the im- 
portant and active members of that body, 
and was several times during the session 
designated by his colleagues as the man up- 
on whom the burden of securing legislative 
acceptance of its report was to fall 

He made good in most instances, the true 
test of a legislator. On all matters affecting 
sreater Boston Mr. Neidner was of much as- 
sistance to the leaders, he helping, both by 
his vote and his influence, to secure the 
adoption of the Boston charter, among oth- 
er matters. He also favored Gov. Draper’s 
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holding company bill, took an active part in 
settling the gas controversy and voted with 
the majority on the direct nominations 
fight. 

Mr. Neidner was born in Malden on Oct. 
18, 1876, was educated in the public schools 
there and is engaged in the manufacture 
of fire hose. He has been connected with 
Malden politics for some time, having 
served in the common council for two 
years, the board of aldermen for a like per- 
iod, and was chairman of the latter body in 
1908. He is a member of the Shawmut, the 
Malden and the Malden Auto clubs, also 
of the Malden Turn Verein, the Masons, the 
Odd Fellows and the Elks. 


Albin P. Nordbeck. 


Few first year members of the legislature 
have played a more prominent part in its 
preceedings than has Rep. Albin P. Nord- 
beck of Brockton. One happy faculty of 
Rep. Nordbeck is his diplomacy. He has 
not that characteristic of stubbornness on 
measures in which he is interested that us- 
ually marks representatives from communi- 
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ties where the laboring element is in the 
majority, as in Brockton. Although he vot- 
ed consistently for all the measures before 
the house this year, he recognized a stone 
wall when he saw it and voted against ov- 
erturning Gov. Draper’s veto of the eight- 
hour bill for public employees. By this vote 
he gained the added respect and support of 
his fellow republicans in the legislature and 
at the same time marked himself as a friend 
of labor who has a streak of sanity as well 
as one of radicalis: : On the matter of 
direct nominations he again showed wisdom 
by standing with his party against the bills. 
In doing so he formed valuable friendships 
which are certain to help him should he 
again come to the state house. Rep. Nord- 
beck’s’ home city of Brockton had but few 
matters before the general court this year. 
The most important was probably the bill 
for cheaper railroad fares between Boston 
and Brockton. He was one of the leaders in 
the fight for this measure, not in the de- 
bates, for Rep. Nordbeck is aot one of the 
talking kind, but in the rounding up of 
votes among his friends. It was this vote- 
getting that really helped the bill. It was 
defeated in the house by a narrow margin. 
He protested against assessing Plymouth 
county $35,000 for the Neponset bridge. The 
Brockton man received a double committee 
appointment from Speaker Walker, an un- 
usual honor for a first year member. His 
committees were water supply and drainage, 
two bodies of which the public hears little 
but which are required to do volumes of 
work. Higher honors are in store for him 
if he is given the re-election that his fel- 
low members who have watched him this 
session know he deserves. Rep. Nordbeck is 
87 years old and a native of Stockholm, 
Sweden. He was. educated in the public 
schools. He is a building contractor. The 
ease with which he shouldered his legisla- 
tive duties is probably accounted for by the 
fact that he has been in public life in Brock- 
ton for several years and has held many 
elective offices. He has served in the Brock- 
ton city council, and board of aldermen and 
is chairman of the sewerage commission. 


His experience on the sewerage board has 
been of infinite benefit this year to his asso- 
ciates on the legislative committees on wat- 
er supply and drainage. He is treasurer of 
the republican city committee of Brockton 
and president of the Scandinavian republi- 
can club. 


James M. Noyes. 

One of the quiet new members of the 
house this session, but one who has been a 
diligent student of the way the general 
court is run is Rep. James M. Noyes of Lynn, 
who having served in the city council of the 
Shoe City for two years, was promoted last 
fall to the house. In consonance with his char- 
acteristics as demonstrated this session Mr. 
Noyes drew as his committee—parishes and 
religious societies. Like a good soldier—he 
served in the old Fighting 12th New Hamp- 
shire at Mary’s Heights, Va.—Rep. Noyes 
took what was given him, and to-that com- 
mittee was added libraries, which this year 
was brought vividly into the spot light by 
Rep. Norman H. White’s attack upon meth- 
ods of conducting the present state lbirary 
and the Brookline gentleman’s desire to stir 
up things, on the Wisconsin’ and Albany 
plan. On the White resolve Rep. Noyes 
took as was:to be expected of him a con- 
servative position in which he was sustained 
by the sentiment of his fellow citizens of 
Lynn. He had his part in shaping a Dill 
for a commission that should not be too rad- 
ical, which measure, however, was hung up 
in the senate and shelved for the next gen- 
eral court. He worked for the bill to give 
assistance to. small towns for publishing 
town histories and for supplying libraries 
with histories of the early settlers. AS a 
member of the committee on parishes he 


had a part in reporting the bill to amend the 
charter of the proprietors of the Second Con- 
gregational church in Lynn. On the bills to 
extend the time for enlarging the water sup- 
ply of that city and the resolve for the de- 
velopment of the harbor flats of Lynn, Mr. 
Noyes stood loyally with his city. He vot- 
ed steadily with the governor on the rail- 
road holding company bill. He was born 
in Warren, N. H., is a confectioner in Lynn 
and is a member of the Grand Army, of the 
Odd Fellows and Sons of Temperance, He 
is a candidate for re-election. 


J. Frank O’Brien. 

Two years in the Boston common council 
and two years in the house of representa- 
tives is the record of public service thus far 
attained by Rep. J. Frank O’Brien of the 
4th Suffolk district. If you want to 
know what he has been doing during that 
time, look over the list of favors which 
Charlestown has received or sought during 
the last four years from the state and city 
governments. Couple Rep. O’Brien’s name 
with every one of them and then ask your- 
self if you have ever known a more tireless 
worker for his constituency. You remember 
that vigorous fight in the house of repre- 
sentatives this year on the bill to provide 
for 80-cent gas in the Charlestown district? 
Write down Rep. O’Brien as one of the lead- 
ers in the fight for the measure. Remember 
also the bill for a tunnel from Sullivan 
square to the North station and for the 
abolishing of the overhead structure in 


Charlestown? Write him down again as 
one who fought for better transportation fa- 
cilities with less noise. Remember the 
fight on the Boston charter bill? Write down 
Rep. O’Brien as a legislator who not only 
voted right but who fought in debate, and 
who fought hard at that, for amendments 
which would give the voters of Boston a de- 
cent referendum on the charter bill, and 
against the bill itself after the amendments 
had been killed. Write him down also as a 
leader in the fight for direct nominations. 
Do you want to read something that will 
bring joy to the heart of every labor man 
who sees it? Look over the journal of the 
house of representatives for the years 1908 
and 1909 and see how Rep. O’Brien voted 
on the labor bills. Right every time. Charles- 
town has never sent a more honest or more 
diligent legislator to Beacon hill. Men with 
a public record of this sort usually advance 
quickly in Charlestown. Rep. O’Brien’s fel- 


low legislators are not surprised, therefore, 
to hear that he intends to run for the up- 
per branch of the 

Teeling. 


fall 
was 


legislature this 


against Sen. Rep. O’Brien 


born in Boston January 6, 1879. He was ed- 
ucated in the public schools and at Har- 
vard. He is a lawyer by profession. In 
politics he is a democrat. In social life he 
is affiliated with the Ancient Order of Hi- 
bernians, the Catholic Literary Union and 
the Knights of St. Finbar. 


William H. O’Brien. 

While Fame will undoubtedly persist in 
associating the name of Rep. William H. 
O'Brien of Boston with the ‘‘telegram filing 
time”’ bill, and while Rep. O’Brien is proud 
of that association, as any  telegrapher 
would be, the Dorchester democrat undoubt- 
edly cherishes the hope, in his heart of 
hearts, that the public may not forget his 
advocacy of ea state ‘‘fin. com.’’ Rep. 
O’Brien makes no loud complaint of graft on 
Beacon Hill, or of graft in the state insti- 
tutions, or of graft in state commissions, or 
of graft anywhere. He does believe, how- 
ever, that thousands of dollars of the money 
of Massachusetts taxpayers has been, and is 
continually being, wasted, to say the least, 
and that a thorough overhauling. would tell 
the story. One of the lonesome two demo- 
crats on the house committee on ways and 
means, however, Mr. O’Brien might just as 
well have been on the outside, looking in. 
The Vahey bill, for which he stood sponsor, 
was squelched without ceremony. 

Closer to' former Sen. Vahey, perhaps, 
than any other democrat in this year’s leg- 
islature, Rep. O’Brien probably came as near 
to being the democratic leader as any other 
man. His vote, every time, was a demo- 
cratic vote, quite as Mr. Garcelon’s, or Mr. 
Cushing’s, was a republican vote every time. 

As to the ‘filing time’ bill, which fur- 
nished the sensation of the closing hours of 
the legislature, Mr. O’Brien, being a teleg- 
rapher, believes that telegrams lie upon the 
hooks in telegraph offices for hours, some- 
times, because the companies do not employ 
enough men. He insists that patrons of the 
telegraph companies have a right to know 
the “filing”? time as well as the ‘‘receiving”’ 
time. When his filing time bill became a 
law, in June, the companies grudgingly ac- 
cepted it but announced at the same time 
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that they would charge for the extra words. 
Then the legislature declared war, anew, 
backed by the business men’s organizations, 
and, as might have been expected, the leg- 
islature won. 

His friends say Rep. O’Brien is destined 
for higher honors. He is a native of Glouces- 
ter, has been a telegrapher from boyhood, 
and is a member of the Ward 16 Democratic 


club, the Knights of Columbus, the Ancient 
Order of Hibernians and the Benevolent and 
Protective Order of Elks. 


James Oliver. 

If the observer were asked to name the 
most useful member of the house of repre- 
sentatives, it would be difficult to pass over 
the claims of the modest gentleman from 
Athol, James Oliver, M. D. And yet this 
decidedly useful lawmaker celebrated the 
73rd anniversary of his birth only a day or 
two after the session of 1909 had come to a 
clese. Dr. Oliver has now served three suc- 
cessive terms in the house, and Beacon hill 
has by no means had enough of him. The 
state house has come to look upon him as 
the “regular attending physician.” 

A dozen or more years ago, the legislative 
act that had to do with pure food, with san- 
itation, milk, beef, and so on, was more or 
less of a varity. In our time, however, the 
day scarcely passes when the attention of 
the legislature is not demanded to a public 


health measure of 


one kind or 
Seventy-one matters were referred this year 


another. 


to the committee on public health. There 
has been little worry, however, in the mind 
of any sincere legislator, for the past three 
years. ‘‘Ask Oliver,’ ‘“‘get Oliver to say a 
word on it’’ has become a by-word. Herein 
lies the great public service that one of the 
small representative districts, made up of 
the towns of Athol, Dana, Petersham, Phil- 
lipston and Royalston, has been rendering to 


the commonwealth in the returning of the 
Athol man to the house. 

Dr. Oliver is a broad-minded man of the 
world. A Grand Army man, Mason and 
Granger, his interests are by no means 
confined to the closet of the physician. Ful- 
ly alive to all the more important matters 
of the session, he covers so much legislative 
zround as to be continuallly the wonder and 
the inspiration of younger men. How the 
heuse would have floundered along through 
the trying days of a memorable if ridiculous 
beef ‘‘scare’’ without the words of authority 
that came from the man from Athol, it is 
almost impossible to conceive. In this, as 
in many other matters, the good doctor 
was the right hand of the governor and his 
party. 

Few of the admirable things that Speaker 
Walker did this year, in the make up of his 
committees, afforded greater pleasure to a 
larger number than his selection of . Rep. 
Oliver to be chairman of the committee on 
public health. Many and many. a time, as 
the session advanced, the speaker must 
have found reason for self-congratulation. 

With absolutely no desire to meddle in the 
political affairs of a district, or to threaten 
any slate that may be in the way of manu- 
facture, it is inconceivable that the lst 
Worcester can perform a greater service to 
Massachusetts legislation than to return 
James Oliver, of Athol, a fourth time to 
Beacon Hill. 


John E. Paige. 


An excellent illustration of the young busi- 
ness man’s value in politics was given dur- 


ing the last session by the work of iy 
John E. Paige of Southbridge., 

He served on the committees on raunoana 
and election laws and from the beginning to 
the end of the session he devoted.his entire 
time to the important work that came before 
those bodies. In the closing days of the 
legislature he proved his value by bringing 
to the task of solving the railroad problem, 
which had harassed Massachusetts for al- 
most four years, an understanding of busi- 
ness conditions and an actual knowledge of 
the damage being done by that unsettled 
state of affiiis. AS a résalt h: proved one 
of the most valuable friends Gov. Draper had 
in the committee when the holding company 
bill came before the members for considera- 
tion. 

He also worked hard on the Berkshire 
street railway situation, which his commit- 
tee, with the committee on street railways, 
sitting jointly, considered. This does not 
include the sturdy manner in which he 
stood out against direct nominations and 
other so-called “popular’’ legislation. 

To all of these propositions he brought 
the poise and thought of a careful, conser- 
vative business man, refusing to be swayed 
by the hysterical utterances of radicals or 
the selfish demands of greedy capital. What 
he sought was the best interests of Massa- 
chusetts business in the settlement of the 
railroad matter and the well-being and up- 
building of the Berksire region in the work- 
ing out of the other. 

He took an active interest in all other 
matters before the legislature, was in seat 
nearly every day of the term, recorded his 


vote in the interest of good government at 
all times and had little to do with the 
hangers-on of the lobby or the men who 
would sway legislators against their better 
judgment. 

Rep. Paige was born in Southbridge on 
Nov. 30, 1878, and was graduated from Hop- 
kinson school, and from Harvard University 
finished his education in 1901. He is as- 
sistant treasurer of the Central Mills com- 
pany of Southbridge, is a director in the 
Southbridge National bank and a trustee of 
the Southbridge Savings bank. He has-serv- 
ed seven years on the republican town com- 
mittee of Southbridge and is a member of 
the Southbridge club and the Winter club of 
Worcester, besides being a 32d degree Ma- 
son. 


Joseph A. Parks. 


With the promotion of that veteran labor 
leader Samuel! Ross of New Bedford to the 
senate this year his mantle as champion 
of labor in the house fell upon the shoulders 
of Rep. Joseph A. Parks of Fall River and 
the young Fall River man proved a worthy 
successor. As last year Mr. Parks was 
chosen clerk of the committee on labor and 
in addition was a member of the important 
committee on street railways. So that with 
the handling of labor measures in the house 
it will be seen that Mr. Parks must have 
had a very busy session. His task was made 
all the harder because it was not to sustain 
the report of his committee on labor bills 
but to fight the adverse reports of it, for 
the committee invariably turned down every 
labor measure presented to it. ‘How well 
the Fall River man performed his task un- 
der these circumstances may be seen in the 
fact that the two most important labor bills 
of the year—the bill to allow labor unions 
to impose. and collect fines to enforce 
strikes and the 54-hour bill for women and 
minors—were substituted by the house and 
the peaceful picketing bill was defeated by 
only 12 votes. Rep. Parks’ unusual success 
in handling labor affairs was due largely to 
the eminent fairness that he displayed in 
discussing not them but other important 
measures before the lower branch. While 
at all times a staunch and unretreating ad- 
vocate of organized labor he came to be 
recognized by his fellow members, repub- 
licans as well as democrats, as a very care- 
ful and conservative leader. This he dis- 
played on Goy. Draper’s railroad holding 
company bill when some attempted to dra- 
goon all the d@&mocrats into line against the 
bill because it was advocated by .a republis 
can governor. Rep. Parks’ speech for the bilk 
had as much to do as any other one thing in 
bringing a majority of the democrats to the 
support of the bill. The textile industry 
leaders were unanimously in support of the 


bill and Rep. Parks showed how by increas- 
ing transportation facilities it would in- 
crease the demand for labor and make for 
the betterment of the working classes. But 
on the 8-hour bill for public employees he 
did not hesitate to Oppose the governor in 
fighting to pass the bill over his veto. 

Rep. Parks has now been in the house six 
years and is a candidate for re-election, re- 
fusing to accede to the demands of his 
‘friends that he run for the senate. 


| 
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Louis E. Pattison. 

That same attention to detail which has 
made for his success in business has helped 
Rep. Louis BE. Pattison of Webster to secure 
the regard and esteem of his fellow legisla- 
tors during the two years he has served as 
a member of- the house. Both by business 
training and temperament Rep. Pattison is 
fitted to give to the state invaluable service 
and this was recognized in his appointment 
for two years to the important committee 
on banks and banking. In the consideration 
of the delicate and important measures 
which come before that committee this year 
his conservatism and ability showed to ad- 
vantage. ‘ 

In personal appearance Mr. Pattison is one 
of the striking figures in the house, being 
tall and dignified with clean cut features 
and grey beard. There is ever a humorous 
twinkle in his eye, however, and his popu- 
larity with his fellow members is in no 
small part due to the fact that, in a decor- 
ous and proper way, he gets out of life all 
the fun there is in it. 

During the Civil war Mr. Pattison made an 
enviable reputation as a member of the 
5th Massachusetts Battery and in the leg- 
islature he has taken much interest in all 
measures affecting the soldiers of the pres- 
ent as well as the veterans of the past. His 
interest has by no means been confined to 
any one class of bills, however, and there 
is no member of either branch who has 
made a more conscientious and effective 
study of all the measures before the legisla- 
ture or whose judzment is more ‘frequently 


accepted and followed as sound by a wide 
circle of legislators. ‘ 

Before coming to the legislature Mr. Pat- 
tison served his town in a wide variety of 
places, having been a member‘of the board 
of assessors, town auditor, chief of -the fire 
department and a member of the water 
board. On many public improvements he 
has also served as a member of the cammit- 
tees, and also took an important part in 
securing the erection of the local monument 
to the soldiers of the Civil war. For many 
years Mr. Pattison has been a_ successful 
dealer in lumber, wood and coal. He is a 
member of the Royal Arcanum, the United 
Workmen and the G. A. R. 


Thomas Pattison. 

For five of the last seven years Rep. 
Thomas Pattison of Barnstable has ‘repre- 
sented the 1st Barnstable district in the 
lower branch of the state legislature, and 


‘during that time he has worked unceasingly 


for the development of the harbors and the 
yoads of Cape Cod. No man who ever came 
to the hill from the.Cape has done more for 
the improvement of the waterfront of that 
section than has the captain. He has served 
every year on the harbor and lands commit- 
tee, where he could keep in touch with the 
various harbor improvement measures from 
all over the state, and the Cape has been 
the gainer because of his watchfulness anda 
energy. He has been just as energetic in 
his advocacy’ of the Cape’s claims for good 
highways. Although highway matters are 
outside the absolute control of the members 
of the legislature, Capt. Pattison has kept 
after the state highway commissioners 
steadily and his efforts have caused them to 
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give to his section some of the best high- 
ways in the entire commonwealth. In ad- 
dition to his work on harbors and lands, he 
has held other important committee places 
each year. He has served on labor, federal 
relations, has been chairman of public light- 
ing and also worked hard on the recess com- 
mittee which sat during the summer of 1907 
to revise and’ codify the laws relative to la- 
bor. His chairmanship of. public lighting 
was a place really worth having. It is one 
of the most important in the whole legisla- 
ture, all of the problems which come before 
that committee involving large business in- 
terests which require sound, conservative 
judgment. There is little question that he 


could have had the place again this year, 
had it not been that he placed the wishes of 
his constituents ahead of his own desires. 
The voters of the district were very much 
interested in the problems affecting - the 
game laws this year, and many of them 
urged Capt. Pattison to seek a place on the 
committee on fisheries and game. He might 
have secured that place and retained his 
chairmanship of public lighting as well, but 
others in his district insisted that they 
needed him on the committee on harbors and 
lands. As a result he gave up one of the 
best committee appointments at the state 
house to carry out the wishes of his people. 
He was appointed chairman of the committee 
on fisheries and game, and the manner in 
which he performed his work there must: be 
gratifying to the people of the Cape. 

His record on the committee on harbors 
and public lands this year was nothing short 
of remarkable. For harbor improvements in 
the Cape senatorial district he induced the 
legislature to appropriate $90,000, more by 
$40,000 than the Cape had ever secured be- 
fore in a single year for this purpose. Capt. 
Pattison opposed Gov. Draper’s proposition 
that for the next five years the harbor and 
inland waterways improvements be left en- 
tirely to the harbor and land commissioners 
and that they be empowered to expend $75,- 
000 a year for this purpose, the governor’s 
desire being to take these matters entirely 
out of the hands of the legislature. While 
admitting that there was mucn merit In the 
proposition of His Excellency, Rep. Pattison 
recognized that at its best it was nothing 
more than an experiment, and he visited the 
governor and urged upon him that five years 
was too long a time for the experiment and 
that $75,000 a year was inadequate to meet 
the growing harbor needs. He so Impressed 
Gov. Draper that the latter agreed with him 
to make the time three years and to expend 
$100,000 each year of the period. When the 
bill came before the house Capt. Pattison 
offered this amendment and it went through 
the lower and the upper branch without op- 
position. 

Capt. Patison will not be a candidate for 
re-election to the house this year, but will 
enter a campaign for the honor of represent- 


ing the Cape senatorial district in the upper -. 


branch. Sen. Keith will retire after the 
customary three years allotted to Cape sena- 
tors, and it would seem as if Rep. Pattison 
would have little trouble in landing the 
place. Of course he will have some opposi- 
tion. He always does. But even his po- 
litical enemies down on the Cape have a 
good wholesome respect for Pattison’s fight- 


’ son academies. 


ing qualities and they do not like to tackle 
him in a political campaign. He has had to 
fight for everything he has secured in the 
way of political honors, but he knows how to 
fight and he does not object to a good 
rough-and-tumble political contest against 
all comers. At this time there seems to be 
little doubt that he will represent the dis- 
trict in the senate next year. Capt. Patti- 
son was born in London, Eng., January 20, 
1854, and was educated in the public schools. 
He followed the sea for years, but finally re- 
tired to an estate in Osterville, a village of 
the town of Barnstable, where he conducted 
a market gardening business with great suc- 
cess for years. In the social world he is 
recognized by members of the Masons, Red 
Men, Odd Fellows and Knights of Pythias. 


Waldo H. Peirce. ; 

One of the new men in the legislature of 
1909 who ‘‘made good’ was Waldo H. Peirce 
of Prescott, who, through attention to busi- 
ness, a pleasing personality and an ability 
to see clearly attained a high place in the 
opinion of the leaders long before the ses- 
sion was going well. Speaker Walker as- 
signed him to the committee on libraries, 
and because of the small amount of work 
that fell to the body during the year he had 
ample time to watch matters in other com- 
mittees and to study the matters that were 
certain to come up later in the year. He 
did .both. 

Being a farmer by calling he was natural- 


‘ly interested in the committee on agricul- 


ture, and followed with great care the 


-course of the milk standard measures, of 


which there were many. He worked hard 
to secure the passage of the measure final- 
ly reported by the committee which would 
have had the effect of relieving the farmer 
from liability to prosecution if the milk he 
sold happened to be below the standard, 
providing a second test of the herd showed 
an equally low analysis. Had the senate en- 
acted the bill, instead of killing it at the in- 
stance of the contractors, a long’ step 
would have been taken toward bringing to 
an end the unjust persecution to which the 
dairymen of Massachusetts are subjected. 
On the taxation matters and also on those 
emanating from the committee on mercan- 
tile affairs M. Peirce also took prominent 
part. Mr. Peirce is a native of Prescott, 
and was educated at New Salem and Mon- 
He was born on Feb. 25, 
1850. He has been chairman of the board 
of selectmen of Prescott for 15 years, served 
on the board of assessors and for 15 years 
has held a place on the board of overseers 
of the poor. He is a Mason and a Granger. 


Harry A. Penniman. 

Harry A. Penniman of Cambridge repre- 
sented the 2d Milddlesex district for the 
first time but made himself a valuable mem- 
ber of the committee on mercantile affairs. 
Mr. Penniman is a graduate of the Cam- 
bridge’ public schools and his business is 
that of foreman in a large carriage manu- 
facturing establishment. His practical 
views and “short cut” ways of arriving at 
the meat of a case under. consideration were 
special qualifications that made his com- 
mittee work so commendable. This commit- 
tee has had many intricate problems to han- 
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dle. The telegraph bill which started in as 
a “hardy annual’ and before the session 
closed became one of the most noted cases 
under consideration, was handled by this 
committee. The peculiar action of the tele- 
graph companies made it necessary for this 
committee to go over the matter twice. 
Various petitions to grant charters with un- 
usual features that could not be granted 
under the general law were put up to this 
committee the past session and in the ma- 
jority of cases were turned down. One ice 
company wanted the right to stake out a 
large section of one of the state ponds and 
-make anyone skating there guilty of tres- 
pass. The manufacturers of steam fire en- 
gines wished an amendment to the state 
boiler rules that would not make the con- 
struction of their engines so expensive and 
which of course would increase the liability 
of explosion. There were innumerable 
eases of this character that Mr. Penniman’s 
committee had to pass upon where the 
question of unnecessary hardship was 
weighed against that of a broad and gen- 
eral state policy. The committee did its 
work wel) however and the Cambridge man 
is entitled to his full share of the commen- 
dation. In the house itself he was always 
on the watch for the proper handling of 
cases of local or general interest to his own 
city and county. He has made a good com- 
mencement on a legislative career of several 
years such as the citizens of Cambridge 


generally award their public officials. In 
his case there is good ground work or foun- 
dation for this career on Beacon hill, as 
he has served in both branches of his own 
city government. He is affiliated with the 
Masons, the Odd Fellows, the Knights of 
Pythias and Red Men. He is also a member 
of the Cambridge Citizens Trade Associa- 
tion. 


Laurence S. Perry. 


Rep. Laurence §S. Perry of New Bedford, 
republican, representing the 7th Bristol 
district for the first time this year. He was 
not given an important committee assign- 
ment, being put on the committee on 
libraries. In ordinary years this committee 
has practically nothing to do. This year 
proved an exception to the rule, however, 
on account of the attempt to have a ready 
reference department added to the state 
library. The matter was the subject of a 
series of complicated hearings before this 
committee, which went into the matter very 
carefully and earnestly. The systems in 
vogue in other state and legislative libraries 
were looked up and witnesses in charge of 
some of these foreign libraries appeared be- 
fore the committee and explained how mat- 
ters were kept up to date and the expense 
involved. As a result of this investigation 
the committee reported against the idea. 
The bill providing for this was, however, 
substituted, but later an investigation re- 
solve was substituted by the house, but was 
defeated in the senate. Mr. Perry, as a 
member of this library committee, was 
able to secure prompt attention of a mat- 
ter of local interest in his section. This 
was the annual report of the trustees of 
the Millicent library fund. This fund is in 


charge of the state treasurer and the sec- 
retary of the board of education, and the 
income is annually paid over to the trustees 
of the Millicent library in Fairhaven. The 
fund was established by the late Henry H. 
Rogers, a native of the town, for the 
library which is a memorial for a deceased 
daughter. Naturally it was a matter that 
could not be opposed, but there was some 


\ 


desire that it should be reported by the 
committee promptly and put through with- 
out hitch or delay, and Mr. Perry attended 
to these details. 
a graduate of the city public schools and 
of the University of Maine law school. His 
secret order connections are limited to col- 
lege fraternities, the Sigma Beta Pi and 
the Phi Kappa Phi. 


The New Bedford man is 


John H. Pickford. 


Rep. John H. Pickford of the 20th Worces- 
ter district has completed four terms in 


the lower branch of the legislature and his 


committee work during those four terms 
has been of the strongest kind of work that 
has been excelled by no legislator of recent 
years, extravagant as that statement may 
seem. During the session just closed he 
served on counties and public charitable 
institutions and, as in his previous service, 
kept a sharp eye on construction work. He 
is the author of chapter 520 of the acts of 
1907 which provides for the filing of plans 
and specifications, with at least one reliable 
estimate of the cost, of any proposed con- 


struction work, or repairs in excess of 
$2000, on state institutions. It is one of 
the most beneficial pieces of legislation ever 
put on the statute books, for state boards 
had grown entirely too careless in asking 
for appropriations, requesting amounts that 
were mere guess work and which in some 


cases caused wanton extravagance while in 
others they necessitated appeals for addi- 
tional money to complete the work which 
had been started with an insufficient approp- 
riation. This year an appropriation was 
asked for to do work at the state farm at 
Bridgewater and no estimate of its cost filed. 
Rep. Pickford held the bill in his committee 
on public charitable institutions until the at- 
torney general ruled that as the work was 
to be done by convict labor, the Pickford act 
did notxapply, chapter 520, as worded, ap- 
plying, in Mr. Malone’s opinion, only to con- 
tract work, .It was an example of the kind 
of vigilance and care that Mr. Pickford has 
exercised all through his service in the house 
in the interest of the people and of his con- 
stituents. He is a candidate for the senate 
to succeed Sen. Elmer C. Potter, who retires 
this year. His district lies wholly within the 
city of Worcester comprising his own Ward 
8 and six of the ten wards beside. Having 
direct mominations it promises to be an in- 
terestim& contest. With four years of good 
work to his credit and with his reputation 
as a -¢dustler Rep. Pickford will give any 
competitor a run for the money. On the 
committee on counties this year Mr. Pick- 
ford has had some large propositions on all 
of which he has compelled his associates to 
pay heed to his careful scrutiny of every ex- 
penditure. He was interested for all the 
Worcester county bills—in the resolves for 
the Worcester insane asylum improvements, 
the salary of the assistant register of pro- 
bate for Worcester, the additional clerk for 
register of probate and for a third special 
justice for the Central District court of 
Worcester, all of which were approved by 
Gov. Draper. Mr. Pickford is a Rhode Is- 
lander by birth, but ceme to Worcester 
early, where he became a successful building 
ecentractor, which has made his services of 
especial value to the state. He served in the 
heuse in 1906-’07-’08 and ’09, and for four 
years has been on the committee on public 
charitable institutions. He is a member of 
the Worcester republican club, the Odd Fel- 
flows and the Masons. 


Myron E. Pierce. 

It was as a student of municipal problems, 
particularly as they have been found to ex- 
ist in his own city of Boston, that Rep. My- 
ron E. Pierce of Ward 11 came to the front 
at the last session of the legislature as one 
of the progressive young republicans. 

There were those who did not agree with 
him on ali matters but it can be said in this 


regard that there were none of those who 
had devoted either the time or the attention 
that he has to the problems he had made a 
specialty. Among other things that he has 
undertaken is the solution of the pension 
question for public employes. He recog- 
nizes the justice of the plaint that those who 
give their lives to the public service, gener- 
ally at inadequate pay, should be assured 
that they will not become paupers in their 
old age. Against that assurance, however, 
he sets: the constantly increasing drain upon 
the public treasury and is of the opinion 
that the taxpayers are entitled to justice 
as well as the employes. As a result of 
his studies he submitted a bill at the last 
legislature that provided for an annuity 
system by which all laborers in Boston 
would receive a pension after they had at- 
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Those below a 
certain age were obliged to subscribe annu- 
ally to the annuity up to five percent of 
their wages, while the subscription of those 
above that age was to be paid by the city. 

It was a scientific solution of the pension 
problem, but owing to the fact that it will 
require further working out it was not acted 
on the last session, but will be again sub- 
mitted next year. 

Public school matters were also looked ‘af- 
ter closely by Rep. Pierce. He was mainly 
responsible for securing the passage through 
the legislature of the bill by which the 
school committee was to receive an addition 
of ten cents per $1,000 of valuation from the 
tax levy every year for five years. He 
worked hard for that measure, which was 
recalled and amended after it had reached 
Gov. Draper. 

Rep. Pierce worked equally hard for the 
new high school of commerce bill, fighting 
Rep. Lomasney to the end in the. effort to 
save the Winthrop school building on ‘Tre- 
mont street as a possible site for the struc- 
ture should the school committee discover 
later that the real estate operators were 
showing a disposition to charge an exorbi- 
tant price for other property. 

He was also a warm advocate of the new 
charter, and had the distinction of being the 
only Boston republican who had reasons to 
offer as to why it should become a law, ex- 
cept the rather flimsy one that the house 
had been organized in its favor and that 
they had the votes to pass it. F 

On the other hand, Rep. Pierce ardently 
opposed Gov. Draper’s holding company bill. 
He was an anti-mergerite in the session of 
the year before and refused to allow the 
name “‘holding company’’ to disguise the fact 
that the Draper bill of this year effected the 
merger even more completely than the New 
Haven road had sought. 

fiep. Pierce laid a good foundation by four 
years’ experience in the Boston common 
council. There he was an ardent foe of 
long time loans to pay current expenses in 
street construction and of the practice of 
continual borrowing outside of the debt limit. 
Last year in the house he got a bill through 
which gave the mayor the option to borrow 
outside or inside the limit and this year 
went still further by prohibiting going out- 
side the debt limit on any loans’ except 
those for transit purposes. It was a reform 
work of the highest measure, one that goes 
a long way towards putting Boston’s financ- 
es on a sound basis. 

Rep. Pierce served this year on the com- 
mittee on cities and was house chairman of 
the committee on federal relations. He was 
born in Boston in 1874, was educated in the 
public schools and at the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology. He is a lawyer by 
profession and has served for five years on 
ihe republican city committee. 

He is a candidate for the senate from the 
district composed of Wards 10, 11 and 25, 
and, in the estimation of the wiseacres, is 
very likely to be Sen. Fisk’s successor, 


Robert E. Pollock. 

Rep. Robert E. Pollock of Salem completed 
his third term in the house amid such gen- 
eral satisfaction to his constituents that 
there is talk of running him for a fourth 
term. It is possible, however, after being 
urged by many of his constituents, that Mr. 
Pollock may decide to run for mayor of his 
native city. 

Rep. Pollock served for his third succes- 
sive year on the committee on drainage, and 
this time as chairman. His great achieve- 
ment was the pushing through of the bill 
to give the state board of health more ade- 
quate police powers over rivers and streams. 
In the opinion of Engineer Goodnough this 
bill was one of the most important of the 
year, and imperatively needed. 

Rep. Pollock’s methods are quiet, but he 
generally ‘gets there.” His own city was 
much gratified by the passage of the bill 
ereating the high school athletic grounds, to 
which admission may be charged when the 
high school boys hold football matches or 
other sports. The land was a_ worthless 
pasture, but certain public-spirited citizens 
have already contracted for $15,000 expendi- 
tures in the way of grading, ete., and all the 
youth of the city rejoice. The bill was once 
adversely reported, but Mr. Pollock secured 
its recommittal and this time a favorable 
report came out. 

Rep. Pollock distinguished himself fur- 
ther by differing with his two colleagues 
when it came to the final vote on the direct 
nomination bill. He resisted the pressure of 
the state republican organization and of 


. certain prominent leaders to the end, and 


of Beverly, the 


voted for the bill on every stage. “I know 
what my constituents want,” he said, ‘‘and 
I must be true to them.’’ This fidelity to 
those whom he represents is one of the 
leading reasons why he has continued so 
long in public life. 

Rep. Pollock also served on the committee 


on public lighting, being, with Rep. Wallis 
“saving remnant’? of the 
committee of the previous year. The prop- 
»sition of 1908, and again of 1909, which Rep. 
Pollock assisted particularly in turning down 
was that for the extension of the sliding 
scale system. He took the position that it 
is by far too complicated a problem to be 
settled hastily, and that it needs experts to 
consider it. This is the same measure 
which it was proposed in 1908 should be 
referred to a special recess committee, and 
was only not referred because of the preju- 
dice of the governor against recess commit- 
tees, 

Rep. Pollock was born in Salem, Oct. 23, 
1851, and was educated in the public schools. 
He has taken an interest in public affairs 
for many years, having served on_ the 
board of fire engineers, and on the license 
commission, being chairman of the latter 
for 12 years. He is a member of the Veter- 
an Firemen’s association of his city, and of 
the Salem Republican club, and the A. O. 
We Was ; 


Frank H. Pope. 

Frank H. Pope, conservative democrat of 
Leominster, is one of the strong men of the 
house. His years of service as an all round 
newspaperman have made him an excellent 


judge of human nature. Rep. Pope has that 
charm of personal magnetism coupled with 
power of expression that rallies to his side 
men of all parties regardless of their politi- 
cal opinions, which may account in no small 
degree for his handsome vote in a republican 


district, and the success he has attained on 
the floor of the house. He is an orator to 
whom everybody likes to listen, brimful of 
humor and fun with an ample store of pa- 
thos on occasion when there is call for it, 
and with a fund of anecdote that few men 
possess. He has sarcasm withal that not 
many of his opponents care to face in a bout 
with Pope on the floor. Rep. Pope is a large 
man physically as well as mentally. In de- 
bate he has espoused the cause of equal suf- 
frage for women, and on the poultry or 
“chicken feed’’ bill he convulsed the house 
with his repartee. Mr. Pope is deeply inter- 
ested in the railroad situation, and stood loy- 
ally with the governor in his desire to obtain 
the return of the Billard shares of Boston & 
Maine to the control of Massachusetts, al- 
though politically opposed to his excellency. 
Rep. Pope is strongly inclined to the "merg- 
er,’ as being the best solution of the prob- 
lem of transportation in this commonwealth. 
He is opposed to giving over the great trunk 
line of Massachusetts to any foreign mag- 
rate or corporation. Last year on taking 
his seat in the house, Speaker Cole placed 
Frank Pope on the committee on ways and 
means, which he liked so much that by his 
own desire Speaker Walker continued him on 
that committee this year, but added to it a 
seat in the speaker’s cabinet, house rules, 
where Rep. Pope quickly won high place in 
the regard of the presiding officer by the ex- 
cellence of his judgment and his freedom 
from partisanship. In addition to these two 
most important committees Mr. Pope was 
given place on elections, but as there were 
no contested seats this year the latter com- 
mittee has had nothing to do. In everything 
pertaining to ways and means and the econ- 
omies of the state departments Mr. Pope 
has had his share in keeping down expendi- 
tures to reasonable limitations. 

One of the two democrats on ways and 
means, an idea may be gained of the posi- 
tion he occupied in the estimation of his fel- 
low members by the fact that of $4,500,00C 
appropriated by the recent legislature, Rep. 
Pope was given bills to report which aggre- 
gated $1,997,894, more than two-fifths of the 
entire amount. The principal bills which he 
handled on the floor were $672,439 for the 
state board of education, $247,067 for the 
Westboro state hospital, $939,500 for the 
metropolitan water and sewerage board, and 
$63,430 for the Lancaster industrial school. 
For the committee on rules he reported 20 
matters, 

More than enough to keep an ordinary 
man busy, but notwithstanding all this, 
Frank Pope put in hours every day for five 
months on the bill providing for a state board 
of examiners of plumbers, the board to be 
under control of the state board of health. 
The bill safeguarded the public from inexpe- 
rienced plumbers whose work has been a 
menace to public health, and safeguarded 
competent plumbers from competition with 
incompetent ones. The bill was vigorously 
opposed by powerful influences, who when it 
was finally passed by both branches and en- 
grossed on the closing day of the session, 
sought the governor to veto it. Gov. Dra- 
per sent for Rep. Pope, the foster-father of 
the bill, and asked him to explain it careful- 
ly. The Leominster man did so, and his ex- 
cellency after hearing him said: ‘I'll sign 
that bill.”” Its opponents besought him in 
vain. It simply went to show how high the 
word of Frank Pope stands in the estimation 
of: the” governor of the commonwealth. 

His opinion has been freely consulted by 
his associates, and he has deserved well of 
his constituents of the 11th Worcester dis- 
trict and his town of Leominster, for which 
he has been deeply interested in connection 
with the nuisance arising from the North 
Branch of the Nashua river in which the 
town and the city of Fitchburg have an equal 
interest. For eight years the latter city has 
done nothing to ameliorate existing condi- 
tions and the committee on drainage this 
year reported no legislation with an admis- 
sion that the conditions called for a remedy 
and something ought to be done, but that it 
believed that Fitchburg was sincere when it 
said that it would effect something the 
coming year. Frank H. Pope is a Cape Cod- 
der by nativity. He was born in Sandwich 
55 years ago, but his parents emigrated to 
the interior early and he has long been a 
resident of Leominster. He was graduated 
from Dean academy, and for years has been 
Boston ‘Globe’? correspondent for a dstrict 
covering miles of territory. He has been 
very prominent in democratic politics, and 
was secretary of the democratic state com- 
mittee in 1897, and has stood high in the 
councils of his party. He is an Odd Fellow, — 
a member of the Leominster club, of the 
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Marlboro Union club, and resides in Leom- 
inster, where ks is president of the board of 
trade. 


James F. Powers. 

Rep. James F. Powers of Ward 13, South 
Boston, surprised the members of the house 
this year by revealing that he was possessed 
of no mean oratorical ability. During Rep. 
Powers’ first two years in the house he was 
content to be known as one of the most ef- 
fective workers for votes on measures in 
which he was interested—but his work was 
confined principally to the corridors and 
cloak rooms, where, it may be said, more 
votes are made than on the floor of the 
house. But this year Rep. Powers was es- 
pecially interested in a measure to investi- 
gate conditions in certain savings banks— 
one in particular—and :the committee on 
banks and banking, having turned it down, 
“Jimmie’”’ jumped into the fray on the floor 
of the house and made one of the really gcod 
speeches of the session. He didn’t succeed 
in obtaining the substitution of the bill, but 
he was successful in his principal object— 
to show up the methods of finance which are 
employed with the savings of the poor. 

It was Jimmy who originated the idea of a 
Hook Club, and the success of those mid- 
session gatherings of that organization of 
fun-seekers is due largely to the hustle of 
the popular South Boston member. While 
Jimmy doesn’t take law-making too seri- 
ously, he keeps himself in touch with every- 
thing affecting his district and is always 
ready and anxious to do one of his constitu- 
ents a favor. This keeps Jimmy solid ever in 


is never 
uny real movement started to defeat him. 
As a member of the committee on banks 


the Peninsula ward, where there 


and banking, Rep. Powers had some big 
measures to wrestle with this year, notably 
the so-called ‘‘loan-shark’’ bill which trimmed 
the activities of one philanthropic organiza- 
tion pretty thoroughly. Kep. Powers has 
lived most of his life within the limits of 
South Boston. For many years he has been 
engaged in the liquor business. He was for 
three years chairman of the ward committee, 
the Eagles, Foresters, Heptasophs and the 
Ancient Order of Hibernians. 


Alfred J. Preece. 

The ist Hampshire district, which had 
for some years been represented in the legis- 
lature by a republican, changed its politics 
in the elections of last year, and as a result 
Alfred J. Preece, a well known democrat, 
made his appearance under the gilded dome 
at the beginning of the session. 

Northampton suffered nothing by the 
change, for the new man soon showed those 
sterling traits of good sense, excellent judg- 
ment and popularity which make for the ideal 
legislator. He was assigned to the commit- 
tee on agriculture by Speaker Walker, and 
at once convinced his fellows on that impor- 
tant sub-division that he was not only in 
earnest as to his work, but that he also had 
at heart the best interests of those among his 
constituents who are obliged to wrest their 
livelihood from the soil. He took an impor- 
tant part in framing the milk standard bill 
among others and was also instrumental in 
reporting the measure which permits a far- 
mer to shoot deer that are caught destroy- 
ing his erops. 


On the bill to set apart Smith’s Ferry and 
annex it to Holyoke, Mr. Preece worked hard 
and faithfully for his constituency, and large- 
ly to his efforts is due the fact that North- 
ampton fares so well as she has in the mat- 
ter of compensation, During the voting in 
both branches on that proposition one of 
the most peculiar and significant instances of 
his popularity was given by his colleagues 


are 


-_ 


in the committee on agriculture. Every 
member on the committee with one exception 
voted with him in favor of Northampton. 

In other’: matters of legislation Rep. 
Preece proved himself a distinct gain to the 
legislature and it is the hope of most of his 
colleagues that he will return next year. 

Mr. Preece was born in London, England, 
on Jan. 14, 1868, and was graduated in the 
public schools. He is in business in North- 
ampton, where he also served in the common 
council in 1904, and in the board of aldermen 
during 1905-’07-’08, being president of the 
body the two latter years. He is also a 
member of the democratic city committee, 
the Veteran Firemen’s association, the Sons 
of St. George, the A. O: U. W., the Red Men 
ands the. l.2O. (Oooh: 


; A. Franklin Priest. 

The youngest member of this year’s house, 
and one who gives promise of securing a 
place among the leaders in legislation, was 
A. Franklin Priest of Haverhill. 

It was his student year. He talked little, 
but he observed much. He was in his seat 


day after day, voting intelligently on every 
measure that came before him and passing 
his evenings and spare time studying the 
bills that were slated to come on succeeding 
days. The latter faculty is the mark of the 
true legislator, and it is safe to say that no 
member of this year’s house who has yet his 
spurs to earn was watched more closely 
by the leaders than Rep. Priest, when it 


became known that he was putting his ap- 
prenticeship to such good use. 

It was not all study, however, for even in 
his first term Rep. Priest took an important 
part in some of the most important legisla- 
tion before the legislature. He was a mem- 
ber of the committee on-~- constitutional 
amendments, and as such was a dissenter on 
the prohibition amendment, which, had it 
passed, would have wiped out local option. 
He also signed the adverse report on wo- 
man suffrage. 

Jie introduced and secured the passage of 
a bill allowing police courts to try certain 
minor felonies and by doing it did much to 
relieve congestion in the dockets of the su- 
perior courts, reduced the time of many 
prisoners in jail, when; in lieu of money they 
were obliged to put in time while awaiting 
trial in the higher courts, and incidentally 
will save $250,000 annually to the state ex- 
chequer, it is estimated, i 

Another piece of legislation which he was 
sponsor for is the act authorizing jury waived 
sessions of the superior court to be held in 
Haverhill, a measure of much importance to 


_that city. 


Mr. Priest is a lawyer, a graduate of the 
Alabama University law school. Before en- 
tering college he attended the public schools 
of Haverhill, and is a member of Haverhill 
lodge, B. P. O. BH. He is a candidate for a 
second term. 


Frank E. Prouty. 
Rep. Frank H. Prouty of Brookfield,. will 
not return next year because of the rotating 
system, which maintains in his district, the 


& 


next to Hardwck. This 


going 
rotation system -is often the cause of the 


nomination 


legislature losing able men, and men who 
have just begun to prove their ability. 

Although a first year man, Prouty was giv- 
en two committee appointments—agriculture 
and parishes and religious societies. He 
was, of course, greatly interested in the 
milk bill, being a milk producer, and keep- 
ing a herd of 20 to 30 cows, and did all he 
could for the bill, which went through both 
branches only to be rejected by the senate on 
its enactment stage. 

Rep. Prouty was a dissenter from his com- 
mittee on the bill which would have put on 
the farmer responsibility for putting out for- 
est fires, and notified the majority that he 
intended to do all he could to secure the de- 
feat of the bill. He had the satisfaction of 
seeing it rejected. With his committee he 
travelled to Amherst to inquire into the 
needs of the agricultural college. He voted 
to give the institution every cent of the 
$170,000 it asked for, except the $6,000 for 
Prof. Waugh’s new house. Rep. Prouty be- 
lieved that the present residence would do 
well enough in view of the great need of 
money for other matters. He considers that 
the institution is doing excellent work, but 
is in need of better equipment, in view of its 
rapid growth, and should receive more help 
from. the state. 

Rep. Prouty missed but one roll-call during 
the session, and that was due to the fact 
that he was obliged to be in Brookfield ful- 
filling his duties as town auditor. While he 
would not, of course, have refused another 


‘ nomination, Rep. Prouty-found his duties as 


a faithful member of the great and general 
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eourt so confining that it was only at con- 
siderable personal sacrifice that he contin- 
ued in attendance, especially after the spring 
ploughing. His vocation as farmer and milk 
producer requires careful and constant at- 
tention. 

Rep. Prouty has long been prominent in 
town affairs. He has been selectman (six 
years consecutively), overseer of the poor 
several years, auditor a number of years 
(now serving his fifth year), and is looked 
up to as one of the town authorities. He is 
a Royal Arch Mason, 


Francis X. Quigley. 


Francis X. Quigley of Holyoke is undoubt- 
edly the hardest worker on Beacon hill. That 
is saying a great deal, for there is always 
a good sized bunch of hustlers in 
the lower branch of the legislature, 
but mone ever excelled Rep. Quigley 
in indefatigable energy, both in and 
out of committee. The young Holyoke 
member not only works, but he_ gets 
results. There are but few members who 
enjoy a personal acquaintance with all their 
fellows, or even know them all by sight, 
but Rep. Quigley was acquainted with every 
man in the house of 1909. How he found 
time to make their acquaintance consider- 
ing his onerous duties as clerk of the com- 
mittee on cities was a source of wonder and 
amazement to many, but it is explained by 
the fact that his zeal is untiring. Rep. 
Quigley is a bright young man, bright 
enough to know that acquaintance is a big 
asset on Beacon hill, and he made it his 
business to get acquainted. To become: ac- 
quainted with the young Holyoke member 
is to like him, so it is easy to see the big 
advantage Rep. Quigley started out with 
when he had a matter for which he wished 
to secure votes or one against which he 
wished votes. 

His acquaintance and popularity never 
served him in better stead than in the Hol- 
‘tyoke-Northampton boundary fight. Right 
here let it be said that there never would 


have been any Holyoke-Northampton boun- 
dary fight if Rep. Quigley hadn’t got the bill 
out. of his committee, Without a favorable 
committee report the bill would have died 
an early death. And the committee on cit- 


‘ies were not inclined at first to report the 


bill. Rep. Quigley fought for it, however, 
and fought long and hard. He argued and 
adduced facts and figures to back up his ar- 
guments. Finally he succeeded in getting 
the committee to report the bill, agreeing to 
a compensation to Northampton of $18,000 
Then it was that the hardest part of the 
fight came. Northampton was not without 
powerful friends, and there were four dis- 
senters from the committteee’s report. Let 
it not be forgotten that the influence of the 
president of the senate extends into the 
house and Pres. Treadway had his whole 
heart in the Northampton end of the battle. 
Other strong influences, too, were at work 
in behalf of Northampton. But all this in- 
fluence couldn’t stand the assaults of Rep. 
Quigley, aided by his colleague, Rep. Mad- 
sen. Every member of the lower branch 
was lobbied. Rep. Quigley’s close acquain- 
ance enabled him to go to each man per- 
sonally and argue with him. Neither he nor 
Rep. Madsen asked votes for friendship’s 
sake, although they probably got several 


through friendship from men who didn’t 
have time to listen to argument and didn’t 
care a rap one way or the other about the 
dispute over Smith’s Ferry. The argu- 
ment was all on the side of Holyoke, 
and Reps. Quigley and Madsen used it with 
telling force. The vote in the house—102 
to 62—showed the result of their efforts. 
Subsequently the senate amended the bill 
to make the compensation $45,000 for North- 
ampton and $7,000 for Hampshire county. 
That’s the way the bill finally stood, but 
Northampton didn’t like it at that figure 
and tried to kill it. The work of the Hol- 
yoke representatives had to be repeated over 
in the senate. First, aided by Sens. Maho- 
ney and Turtle, they killed the bill after 
Pres. Treadway had got his $75,000 amend- 
ment adopted. Then they had it reconsid- 
ered, and when the $45,000 amendment had 
been adopted, they had to fight Pres. Tread- 
way and his friends to get it through. They 
won, but it was a hard and persistent fight. 
It was one of the biggest fights on Beacon 
hill in some years, 

Rep. Quigley was a power in the commit- 
tee on cities in more than the MHolyoke- 
Northampton fight. Committee members 
came to rely upon him for information on 
practically all of the matters before the 
committee—and there were 134 before it this 
year—for they knew that Rep. Quigley made 
a close study of all the bills and everything 
touching upon them. Rep. Quigley will not 
be 27 years old until Nov. 20, but in his two 
years’ service he has become a power in the 
legislature. He is a native of Holyoke, and 
is a newspaper reporter, whitch latter fact 
probably accounts for some of his remark- 
able energy and knowledge of men. Beacon 
hill looks to see Rep. Quigley go higher up 
the political ladder before many years. 


Martin L. Quinn. 

A typical Swampscott man is Rep. Martin 
Lewis Quinn, tall and sinewy as a syca-- 
more and as breezy as the atmosphere of 
the fisher folk among whom he dwells. He 
is a colleague of Dorman of Lynn, and one 
of the first things in which he distinguished 
himself was on the Dorman bill for direct 
nominations in the 1st Essex district. 
That bill included every one of the small 
towns in the representative districts of 
Lynn and Rep. Quinn saw at once the dan- 
eér in itfrom the. fact that. ,if -the. big 
wards of Lynn ever got direct nominations 
in their representative districts it was good- 
bye to the little towns coupled on with 
them getting any one of their men into the 
house. So ‘‘Martin’’ called check at once, and 


-~ 


he put up such a fraent that Mr. Dorman 
saw the point and cut out of his bill the 
representative districts. Then Mr. Quinn 
voted for direct nomination of senator. He 
was devotedly interested in all Swampscott 
bills. He was with the bill that will put a 
stop to the fishermen of Boston swooping 
down on the North shore with their torch- 
ing boats to white its beaches with the pet- 
refying sperling, while at the same time the 
rights of the native fishermen to go ‘‘torch- 
ing’’ within certain times and seasons are 
amply preserved, thanks to Mr. Quinn. The 
latter also had the satisfaction of putting 
through the bill to- permit the town of 
Swampscott to enter. the metropolitan dis- 


trict and thus assure itself of a supply of 
pure water for all time and to borrow $100,- 
000 for the purpose. Rep. Quinn has the 
quill which signed this bill, He was also 
interested in the bill to require mufflers for 
motor boats, (but not the underwater ex- 
hausts), so that their ceaseless ‘‘chug-chug”’ 
will not disturb the slumbers of Swamp- 
scott residents. Mr. Quinn did all that he 
could to aid and assist Lynn to obtain its 
resolve for the improvement of its harbor 
and was the only Lynn representative of 
his committee on harbors and public lands 
to be present at the conference with the 
board of trade on the bill and to carry to 
the committee its agreement that the com- 
monwealth should be reimbursed from any 
net profit on the sale of. the flats. He stood 
sturdily up for his rights in the committee 
on harbors and lands and refused to be sat 
down upon by the old guard, when he 
thought he was right, as witness the Lech- 
mere canal bill, which was reported ‘‘unan- 
imously’’ by his committee and which Quinn 
proceeded to show the house was only so 
reported by ignoring the newer men of the 
committee of which he was one. He had 
the satisfaction of helping to kill the bill, 
thereby teaching the house and senate chair- 
men that he was not to be sat upon with 
impunity. On every bill in the interest of 
Lynn Rep. Quinn voted with his associates 
from the Shoe city..He was born in Lynn 
47 years ago, was graduated from the pub- 
lic schools and is in the roofing business. 
He was selectman for four years, and one 
year on the board of overseers of the poor, 
because of which experience he introduced 
the bill to prohibit the publication of the 
names of the worthy poor, recipients of 
town aid, in the town reports. Mr. Quinn 
is a member of the Pythians and the Es- 
sex club. 


Michael J. Reidy. 
The Boston democracy sent one man, at 
least, to the house of representatives this 
year, who asked no favors from the domin- 


ant party, carried no handbags for its lead- 
ers, called a spade by its common name and 
did one man’s level best to prove his own 
sincere belief that there are still two politi- 
cal parties, and that the second, and better 
of them is bound shortly to come into its 
own. The name of this fighting democrat is 
Reidy—Michael J. Reidy—and he comes 
from Ward 15, South Boston. 

Kkep. Reidy was not a ‘‘new’’ man in the 
legislature. The records show ‘that he was 
a member of the house of 1896-’97, and that 
he served then on the committees on edu- 
cation, constitutional amendments and 
state house. Speaker Walker assigned him 
this year to taxation, but the Boston’s man’s 
most notable work was done on the floor 
of the house. Just when it began to dawn 
upon this year’s house that the smooth 
shaven, prematurely gray, pink  cheeked 
young man in the fourth division was a 
good deal of an orator, cannot be set down 
now with authority, but it was probably 
the day when he stood up in behalf of the 
superannuated school teachers of Boston, a 
group of elderly women known as “annuit- 
ants,’’? and demanded for them their. rights 
under the teachers’ pension fund. Speaking 
as a Boston boy, who had received all that 


‘ 
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he has from the public schools, Mr. Reidy 
paid a tribute to the school teacher so elo- 
quent, so sincere and so impassioned that 
he closed amid general applause that Speak- 
er Walker, for once, made no attempt to 
check. After that day, the house never saw 
Reidy rise without congratulating itself and 
getting ready for something worth while. It 
was seldom disappointed. 

On the charter bill, on the gas bills, on 
stock watering bills, on taxation measures, 
on fully a dozen measures of great import- 
ance, Rep. Reidy made brief but véry effec- 
tive speeches which must fairly be num- 
bered among the best of the session. Rep. 
Reidy is by profession a telegrapher and 
stenographer. He was, indeed, the original 
petitioner for legislation compelling the tel- 
egraph companies to write the ‘‘filing 
time’’ on messages originating in Massachu- 
setts and addressed to points within the 
state. This is the legislation, which enacted 
this year, led the companies to charge for 
the extra words in each and every message, 
and to the consequent flare-up between tel- 
egraph companies and legislature. One of 
the things that may have annoyed: the tel- 
egraph companies is that Reidy, independ- 
ent of them through his émployment by one 
of the newspapers, is a member of the na- 
tional executive board of the Commercial 
Telegraphers’ Union., 


Lyman M. Rice. 

Lyman M. Rice of Grafton was one of the 
quiet members of the house of 1909. Rep. 
Rice represented the 8th Worcester district 
in part, his cclleague being W. A. L. Baze- 


ley-of Uxbriage. Mr. ktce was assigned to 
the committee on towns and found the work 
there congenial to him inasmuch as he has 
been prominently identified with the town 
government of Grafton for many years. He 
has served the town as selectman for three 
years, as chairman of the board of assessors 
for 14 years and as moderator of town meet- 
ings for 21 years. Mr. Rice was a republican 
whom his party leaders had little cause to 
worry about, as he was generally found 
faithfully following the organization. The 
only exception was when he voted againsi 
reconsideration of the engrossment of the 
Hast Boston &0-cent gas bill; He is a mem- 
ber of the Masons, Grange and Order of the 
Eastern Star. He was born in Grafton, 
April 12, 1849, and is engaged in the coal 
business there, : 


Thomas -P. Riley. 

Rep. Thomas P. Riley of Malden is one of 
Massachusetts legislators whose retirement 
would be a distinct loss to the common- 
wealth. None would be quicker to attest 
to this statement than the republican lead- 
ers of the house, who, while they are gen- 
erally found in opposition to the big Malden 
legislator on the larger questions which 
come before the house, readily recognize his 
worth to the house and to the common- 
wealth. During his two years in the house 
from a republican district Rep. Riley has 
achieved a reputation for intense applica- 
tion, retentiveness of memory, acuteness of 
reasoning, boldness and _ originality of 
thought, strength of language and honesty 
of character which can neither assume nor 
tolerate disguise. In debate he is unexcelled. 


The seats are never empty when Riley is 
talking and the way he gores some of the 
so-called ‘Shouse leaders’? when he starts 
out, while it makes some of those gentle- 
men squirm, never fails to tickle the rest 
of the house and the galleries. This was not- 
ably so in his speech on the railroad hold- 
ing company bill. On the losing side in 
that fight, Rep. Riley had notable company 
from the opposition party. Rep. Riley did 
not make a political issue out of the gov- 
ernor’s bill. In fact he has rarely, if ever, 


made a political speech in the house and 
when Rep, Garcelon has cracked the party 
whip on the republican members it has al- 
ways been the signal for Rep. Riley to get 
after the Newton member and score the in- 
troduction of politics into legislation. The 
Malden man has generally been able to 
command the votes of the -house on those 
measures for which he has led the fight. It 
was he who made the most telling speech 
on the bill to give East Boston 80-cent gas 
and it was finally necessary for Speaker 
Walker to break a precedent of years’ stand- 
ing and come down from the chair and urge 
the house to reconsider its vote, which it 
ultimately did after one of the hardest 
fights in years. On the general direct nom- 
inations bill Rep. Riley made an unanswer- 
able argument and the house by a vote of 
122 to 75-substituted the bill for the ad- 
verse report of the committee on election 
laws. Then all the machinery of the repub- 
lican state organization was set in motion 
to kill the bill in its final stage, which was 
accomplished by a margin of 20 votes, 22 
republicans who had originally voted for the 
bill ‘‘flopping’’ and 12 others and 12 demo- 
ecrats, all of whom had supported the bill, 
absenting themselves. Rep. Riley’s speech on 
that occasion was probably the ablest ex- 
position of the subject of direct nominations 
ever made. A. P. Langtry, secretary of the 
republican state committee, printed it in 
full in his paper, the Springfield Union, and 
highly commended it in a lengthy editorial. 

On measures affecting public health, al- 
though he was not a member of that com- 
mittee, the house came to look for infor- 
mation from Rep. Riley, and Dr. Oliver, 
house chairman of the committee, depended 
on his ftiend ‘‘Tom’’ to help him out on 
the floor on all important measures. Rep. 
Riley killed the bill for the registration of 
optometrists on the ground that the eye 
was too delicate an organ to be treated by 
any except eye specialists, educated in the 
medical profession. He opposed the bill to 
register osteopaths on the ground that it 
would give official recognition to a large 
number of quacks and he had the bill 
amended so that its worst features were 
removed. With Norman White he led the 
fight on the bill to register nurses, his ar- 
gument being that while the bill would not 
compel nurses to register, it would enable 
persons who wanted a trained nurse to be 
sure they were getting one. To enumerate 
the many bills in the passage or defeat of 
which Rep. Riley took a prominent part 
would require a book larger than this num- 
ber of Practical Politics. Sufficient to say 
there was no important legislation consid- 
ered in which ‘“‘Tom” Riley did not have a 
part. His own committee on mercantile af- 
fairs, recognizing his ability on the floor, 


‘straightened out. 


gave him practically all of its important re- 
ports to handle. This committee, of which 
Rep. Riley is clerk, is one of the most im- 
portant of the legislature and is just what 
its name signifies. It handles all matters 
from fixing the powers of corporations to 
fixing the size of bundles of kindling wood. 
Many of the matters before it are most per- 
plexing, but when Rep. Riley talked on them 
the house got information. Where he got 
such a fund of it none except his inti- 
mates, who knew his capacity for digging 
after facts, understood. Combining a _ col- 
lege and law school education with a train=- 
ing as an expert stenographer, Rep. hiley 
makes an ideal legislator. Notwithstanding 
that he is the most feared man in the 
house in debate and that the leaders will 
never yield the floor to allow him to ask 
a question, personally no man in the house 
is more popular. While he strikes hard in 
debate he never carries a fight beyond the 
floor of the house. His popularity was well 
attested to when he was unanimously se- 
lected as the speaker of the mock session 
of the house on prorogation day. Needless 
to say it was the best mock session in 
years. The legislature needs Mr. Riley ot 
Malden, and in honoring him that city hon.- 
ors itself. 


William M. Robinson. 


William M. Robinson, republican, of Chel- 
sea, has been one of the busiest men on 
Beacon hill the last two years, for in addi- 
tion to being on the important committee 
on street railways he has had more local 
matters to attend to, as the result of the 


unusual conditions fo:ilowing the great con- 
tiagration in his city, than any of the other 
members. Last year the great question was 
the board of control, a problem that was in 
the end satisfactorily solved. This year there 
has been a number of smaller details to be 
The city wanted to be 
allowed to increase its tax rate from the 
usual $12 limit to $15, and Mr. Robinson had 
some difficulty in convincing the committee 
on cities as to the special needs of the city. 
He finally succeeded however and the bill 
was put through and signed by the govern- 
or. The city wanted also to be allowed ‘to 
refund its special loans that were to mature 
in the next few years. Here again the pe- 
culiar conditions existing in the city were 
used by Mr. Robinson as an argument in 
favor of the special bill. That he made good 
use of the points in his favor is attested 
by the fact that the committee reported 
and the legislature passed his special bill, 
but refused to enact a general bill of the 
same character applying to all the cities of 
the state. He also secured the passage of a 
bill to pay the members of the Chelsea 
company of the coast artillery for clothing 
lost in the destruction of their armory in 
the great fire. The street railway commit- 
tee of which he was a member, had its 
usual quota of important matters to con- 
sider and its hearings were as complicated 
as in former years. Many of the subjects, 
especially those along general lines, were 
familiar to Mr. Robinson as he had been 
over them the year before. Mr. Robinson’s 
career in the legislature is supplemental to 
four years service in the board of alder- 
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men in-his city. His fraternal connections 
are limited to Masonry while he is a mem- 
ber of the Alter Hgo and Cosmopolitan clubs 
of his city. 


John E. Rousmaniere, 

It was very gracious of House Chairman 
Cushing of the committee on metropolitan 
affairs to give the pen with which Gov. 
Draper signed the Boston charter bill to Rep. 
John BH. Rousmaniere of Ward 21. For there 
was no more loyal follower of the house 
leader in the work of the committee than 
his former campaign manager. Convinced 
that the charter bill was a good one he 
started out to convert those others who 
showed signs of wavering’ and Rousmaniere’s 
buttonholing of Boston republicans was al- 
most as effective as the work of the party 
steam roller. 

Without the advantage of a term at city 
hall, Rep. Rousmaniere has come to be one 
of the best informed members of the house 
on municipal affairs and this is all due to 
his habit of digging to the bottom of every- 
thing to see how the wheels go round. He 
devoted much time to the consideration of 
the transit questions which came _ before 
his committee and had charge of the report 
referring all of these perplexing questions 
to the railroad commission and Boston tran- 
sit commission for investigation, which did 
much to relieve an overworked committee 
of its labors. As one of the framers of the 
law which brought about the new traffic reg- 
ulations for Boston he naturally took a hand 


in the discussion on street legislation this 
year. He did much to bring about legisla- 
tion establishing the Boston high school of 
commerce, and as affecting his district he 
got through the bill for a probation officer 
for children at the Roxbury courthouse. 

John Rousmaniere is known as one of 
the clean-cut, straightforward, younger 
members of the house who has learned much 
of practical politics in his two years in the 
house, and who is certain to become one of 
the strongest members. 


Harry E. Sargent. 

Hiarry EF. Sargent, democrat, of Leicester, 
was one of the most popular of the first year 
members of the house of 1909. He was ap- 
pointed by Speaker Walker to the commit- 
tee on roads and bridges which had in charge 
the recommendation of Gov. Draper for the 
enactment of a new automobile law, in- 
creasing the registration fees by basing 
them on the borse power of the car, provid- 
ing that the money received for registrations 
shall be expended for the repair of the state 
highways and making a uniform speed reg- 
ulation for ihe whole state. It was no easy 
task that confronted the committee in fram- 
ing a law but the bill finally reported went 
through the house and senate without dis- 
sent, so careful had been the committee in 
considering the interests of the state and 
the automobilists. In the innumerable hear- 
ings on the matter Rep. Sargent played a 
prominent part and he was equally promi- 
nent in smoothing the way for the passage 
of the bill through the house, His experi- 
ence as a selectman and as superintendent 
of streets of Leicester qualified him to pass 
upon the many matters pertaining to roads 
and bridges which came before his commit- 


tee and his opinion was welcomed 
by his associates. 

Besidse the offices mentioned Mr. Sargent 
has served Leicester as town _ treasurer 
since 1904, as overseer of the poor for seven 
years and as water commissioner for three 
years. He in Leicester. 35 years 


always 


was born 


ago and educated at Leicester academy, The 
7th Worcester district will make no mistake 
if it returns him to the house. 

Ralph H. Sargent. 

The ist Essex, this year, replaced Sam- 
uel L. Porter of Amesbury with Ralph H. 
Sargent of Merrimac. The house of 1909 came 
to have the highest regard for his sound 
judgment, his belief in the people of Massa- 
chusetts and his courage to do the thing 
he believes is right. Born in Merrimac in 
748, he was educated in the schools of one 
of the loveliest villages adorning the banks 
of the busiest little river in all the world. 
His townspeople had honored him with elec- 
tion to the board of selectmen, to an as- 
sessorship and for nine years as overseer 
of the poor before they asked him to rep- 
resent them in the great and general court. 

Rep. Sargent served with credit this year 
on the committee on prisons. The commit- 
tee was unusually busy. Some of the mat- 
ters referred to it were of the utmost im- 
portance to the state at large, as, for in- 
stance, the proposition that the common- 
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wealth should add to its constantly increas- 
ing burden by taking over the care of Bos- 
ton’s house of correction on Deer Island. 
Another suggestion was that the _ state 
should pracically abandon the _ industrial 
enterprises in several institutions by la- 
belling their products “‘convict made.’ Mr. 
Sargent was faithful to the highest degree 
in his attendance on committee hearings 
and he never flinched from the performance 
of his duty as he saw it. 


The courage of the man from Merrimac 
in doing the right as he sees the right was 
again demonstrated when he expressed his 
belief in the people by voting for the direct 
nomination of all state senators and all rep- 
resentatives to the general court. Rotation 
between the towns may keep Ralph H. Sar- 
gent away from the legislature of 1910. If 
so, there will be many patriotic men who 
sincerely regret, in this case, at least, the 
rotation plan. 

Amos T. Saunders. 

Rep. Amos T. Saunders of Clinton has 
made a host of friends during his first year 
in the house and will be welcomed back 
next session by all who have been thrown 
in contact with him this year. A graduate 
of Boston university school of law he 
found congenial surroundings at once on the 
committee on judiciary, of which he was 
appointed clerk. With more matters than 
ever before known referred to it, 155 meas- 
ures in all, his clerkship this session was 
no cinch, but he proved that his selection 
was an admirable one and kept things 
straight for Senate Chairman Spalding, so 
that matters ran very smoothly in spite of 
the immense load the committee was car- 
rying. It was his only committee this year, 
being a new man, and it is not every new 
lawyer-legislator who gets judiciary on his 
very first session. Rep. Saunders was 
deeply interested in the many important 
measures he was called upon with his asso- 
ciates to consider, notably the infected beef 


the 


bills, delinquent children 
to protect the employe in actions of tort 
against the employer, so that the reporting 
of a defect in machinery shall not be held 
to be previous knowledge to exclude the 
right of an injured workman to bring ac- 
tion for injury received by neglect or fail- 
ure of the employer to remedy such defect. 
In every matter affecting his constituents 
Rep. Saunders has been right there looking 
carefully after their interests, his latest 
act being to secure authority for his town 
to borrow $75,000 outside of the debt limit 
to build and enlarge schoolhouses, The 
town by reason of the burning of its town 
hall was compelled to use up the $175,000 
left of its borrowing capacity to replace that 
building. Rep. Saunders is 35 years old; a 
Pine Tree state boy, born in Waterford, 
Me., a graduate of Bridgton (Me.) acad- 
emy, from which he came to finish his 
course in the law school of Boston univer- 
sity, from whence he was graduated in 1900. 
He.is a practicing lawyer in Clinton, was 
its town solicitor for three years and has 
been moderator of its town meetings. Active- 
ly interested in politics, local, state and na- 
tional, he has been for five years on the 
republican town committee, for three of 
which he was its chairman, and is a mem- 
ber of the Massachusetts and Worcester 
county republican clubs. 


bills, the bill 


Michael J. Scully. 

Frineiple is a beautiful thing to prate 
about but when it comes right down to tacks 
it isn’t easy to find many men who are will-— 
ing to take very big chances for the sake 
of it. Rep. Michael J. Scully of the 4th 
Hampden district, however, took a chance 
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with his livelihood for the sake of princi- 
ple. Mr. Scully in the house was an em- 
ployee of the Boston & Maine Railroad on 
six months leave of absence. Yet as a mem- 
ber of the committee on railreads, and out- 
side of the committee, he vigorously opposed 
the bill to allow the New Haven railroad 
to hold the stock of the Boston & Maine 
through the Boston Railroad Holding com- 
pany. He did not cease’ to oppose the bill 
when it was hinted to him that the Boston 
& Maine would like to have him get into line 
in favor of it. ‘‘Mike’’ “Scully had courage 


to burn. 
go back to his job on July 1 
the bill, but he did fight it because he didn’t 


He didn’t know whether he could 
if he fought 


believe in a ‘“‘merger’’ for several reasons, 
the principle one being that a merger of the 
two great New England railroads would 
destroy a railroad man’s chance of getting 
a job with one of them if he was discharged 
by the other, and there are lots of railroad 
men who were against the bill for this rea- 
son. It was a railroad man’s viewpoint. The 
holding company bill is now law but Rep. 
Scully, by the stand he took, made himself. 
a lot of firm friends in the house. Backbone 
and principle are admired even by people 
who haven’t got much of either and Rep. 
Scully showed his colleagues that he pos- 
sessed both. 


The new member from Springfield was — 


born in Ireland, Dec. 4, 1868. He has been 
engaged in the railroad business for many 
years and has an empty right sleeve to show 
for his service. He organized the Spring- 
field local of the Brotherhood of Railway 
Trainmen ard has been its financial secre- 
tary for several years. During the session 
the local showed its esteem of him by pre- 
senting him with a nice diamond stud. Rep. 
Scully surprised a good many this year by 
getting a favorable report from the commit- 
tee on railroads on the bill to require all 
freight trains of 35 or more cars to be equip- 
ped with a full crew including a conductor, 
flagman and two brakemen. The report of 
the committee was a personal tribute to 
Rep. Scully. Its passage by the house with- 
out opposition, was likewise a tribute to him. 
But in the senate they pay tribute to none 
but the dead. ‘‘Mike’’ Scully is not a dead 
one. Therefere the bill was killed without 
ceremony. 

Besides his membership in the Brotherhood 
of Railway Trainmen, Mr. Scully holds mem- 
bership in the Massachusetts Catholic Order 
of Foresters and the A, O. U. W. 


Samuel A. Segee. 

Rep. Samuel A. Segee, who represents the 
town of Revere, will return to the house 
next session as his constituents appreciate 
good work, and there should be no fault 
found with Mr. Segee on that score this 
year. He has been a worker from the start. 
From the fact that he has been an assessor 
of his town for the past 15 years Rep. Se- 
gee naturally took the deepest interest in 
all bills relating to taxation and especially 
was he interested in the changing of the 
date for the assessment of taxes from May 
1 to April 1. He was chiefly interested for 
the Boston & Eastern tunnel bill, into 
which he put his best efforts as it directly 


concerns Revere and he also put in work 
on the Revere police court bill. Mr. Se- 
gee stood for the bill to fix the salaries 
of assessors and introduced himself a bill 
to fix a definite time for asking for an 
abatement of taxes, so that a person ag- 
grieved by the taxes assessed upon him may 
within six months after the date of the 
warrant for the collection of said taxes, 
apply to the assessors for an abatement 
thereof. He also introduced the bill to pro- 
vide a uniform date for the payment of in- 
terest on taxes on Oct. 31. Mr. Segee’s com- 
mittee this year was harbors and _ public 
lands which has considered a very large 
number of bills and petitions involving in 
the aggregate $1,500,000. He stood for the 
governor’s bill to give to the harbor and 
land commissioners the right to expend 
$100,000 a year for the improvement of small 
‘harbors. He was interested on the bill to 
complete the missing link in the North 
shore driveway from Revere street down 
along the beach to the Lynn boulevard at 
Point of Pines bridge. He put in effective 
work on the bill to require the metropoli- 
tan sewerage commission to pay for the Re- 
vere sewers which they have been using 
and which the town bore the cost of con- 
structing. No man could come to the leg- 
islature with better equipment for good ser- 
vice than Samuel A. Segee, who beside his 
long experience as an assessor has been 
selectman of his town for three years and 
auditor for two years. He has won a strong 


friendship by his manner of meeting his 
associates in the house. Mr. Segee was. born 
in Swampscott 56 years ago and was grad- 
uated at the Lynn Mercantile academy. He 
is a mason and builder by occupation and 
is affiliated with the Masonic fraternity and 
the Odd Fellows. 


David B. Shaw. 


Nobody banged the Boston charter bill 
any harder than did Rep. David B. Shaw of 
Charlestown, and few members’ of the 
house were in a better position than he 
from his service at city hall. He termed 
the recall of the mayor, as outlined by the 
finance commission, not only impossible and 
illogical, but inconsistent with the report of 
that commission. As a former election com- 
missioner he declared with members of the 


present board that the nomination by peti-. 


tion requiring 5000 signers was an impos- 
sibility. 

The big fellow from Ward 3 also went af- 
ter the Boston school appropriation bill and 
his amendment to reduce the number of 
years the increase might prevail from five 
to three was ‘finally adopted. Incidentally he 
paid his respects to members of the present 
board, 

Representing a _ district which wantod 
cheaper gas he favored all of the 80-ctent gas 
bills and spoke forcefully on their merits. 
He opposed the consolidation of gas and 
electric light companies. Rep. Shaw was born 
in Charlestown, Aug. 20, <870. He attended 
the Boston public schools and Boston uni- 
versity law school. He was soon after ad- 


“mitted to the bar. He served in the house 


in 1896-7 and in the senate in 1898 and 1901. 
The next year he was appointed an elec- 
tion commissioner and served six years on 


that board. He missed but one roll call af- 
ter his qualification as a member of this 
years’ house, 


Arthur L. Smith. 


Arthur L. Smith of Greenfield, represent- 
ing the 2d Franklin district for the first time, 
is a brick manufacturer. He was assigned 
by Speaker Walker to the committee on 
mercantile affairs and took a prominent part 
in the deliberations of that committee where 
his business experience was of much value 
to his asociates. Aside from the work of 
his own committee Mr. Smith was inter- 
ested in the bill to allow the Connecticut 
Valley Street Railway company to fund its 
floating debt and refund its funded debt, and 
helped his associate, Rep. Haigis of Monta- 
gue, in the latter’s fight for the bill to give 
the whole of the corporate franchise tax of 
domestic business corporations to the cities 
and towns where such corporations have 


\ 


their place of business. Rep. Smith’s re- 
publicanism is of the “regular” variety and 
he never got very far away from the leaders 
of the house, which may have been on the 
whole, exercise of good judgment on his part. 

Mr. Smith was born in Cornish, N. H., 
June 20, 1859, and was educated in the public 
schools and at a private high school at 
Northfield, Mass. He is a Mason up to the 
Knight Templar degree dnd also belongs to 
the Greenfield, Masonic, Sportsman’s and 
Country clubs. As Greenfield is a district 
in itself Mr. Smith will undoubtedly be re- 
turned for at least another year, 
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Harry N. Stearns. : 

Harry N. Stearns of Cambridge, repre- 
senting the 3d Middlesex district, has 
completed three terms in the house where 
he has won a reputation for good work that 
has given him appreciative support. That 
the Cambridge subway is now to be built 
along the lines intended for it to debouch 
at Park street in the shopping district is 
very largely due to the hard persistent work 
of Rep. Stearns. His committees this year 
were house rules and cities, of which lat- 
ter committee he was house chairman as 
last year. In cities there was plenty of hard 
work from the beginning to the end of the 
session. In all that committee considered 
133 measures from first to last of which the 
Holyoke and Northampton boundary bill 
was one of the hardest fought. On that Rep. 
Stearns took conservative action in the in- 
terest of the petitioners. He personally se- 
cured the passage of the bill to protect the 
school committee of Cambridge in its ap- 
propriations for schoolhouses by the inser- 
tion in the act of 1908 a provision that the 
words ‘‘maintenance of school buildings” shall 


not include the restoration of a school build- 
ing when damaged or destroyed by fire, ex- 
plosion or other unavoidable casualty. Be- 
side the Pierce general state supervision of 
city and town governments, the committee 
on cities this’ year had nine charter bills 
before it beside any number of amend- 
ments to other city charters, including the 
big Springfield building code bill. On all 
these matters Rep. Stearns pursued a con- 
servative course, although he and his com- 
mittee were accused of inconsistency on the 
bill relating to the buying of liquors and 
cigars by the mayor of Boston. A Dill 
was introduced to allow the mayor to ex- 
pend $5000 for such purchases for the en- 
tertainment of guests, but the committee 
turned it down. Then a bill was put in to 
prohibit such purchases, they having been 
made illegally for years, and the commit- 
tee turned that down also. It did seem 
rather inconsistent. 

Rep. Stearns was born in Cambridge 35 
years ago in October and finished his ed- 
ucation at Harvard, in both college and 
law school. He is a practicing lawyer in 
Boston. In addition to his legal duties he 
has found time to serve the state as an offi- 
cer of the militia. He was president of the 
Cambridge common council during the last 
of his three years service in that body and 
took his seat in the house of 1907, serving 
continuously ever since and for’ three 
years consecutively on rules and cities, He 
has been identified with the republican city 
committee of Cambridge. 


Elisha D. Stone. 


Rep. Elisha D. Stone of Ayer served so 
faithfully his first year in the lower branch 
of the legislature that he will be undoubted- 
ly returned for another year. Elis district 
comprises the towns of Ayer, Acton, Chelms- 


ford, Carlisle, Littleton and Westford, 
‘Rep. Stone served on the committee 
on towns, and his committee early 


recognized his diligence and ability by 
electing him to the clerkship. It so hap- 
pened that the committee did not bring in 
a single bill, every matter referred te them 


being adversely reported; but it is often the 
case that that commitee serves most faith- 
fully which refuses to cumber the blue book 
with unnecessary or hasty legislation. 
Perhaps the measure which was of most 
interest was the petition that a part of 
Sandisfield be annexed to Otis. This mat- 
ter required a trip of the committee up 
into the Berkshires, and the weather was 
most severe, the committee being obliged to 
jolt over rough roads for 37 miles in a 
snowstorm. Much of the region was bleak at 


~ 


the time of the trip, and the -houses were 
so few, and those few so weatherbeaten 
that the committee united in the opinion 
that “It is a God-forsaken locality.’ 

The petition was most strenuously urged 
by an octogenarian farmer, who _ though 
well-to-do, lives entirely alone, cooking his 
own meals, and he was actuated largely by 
a church quarrel. The committee gave 
‘leave to withdraw,’’ and believe that the 
petition will not be again presented, for it 
has appeared for several years in succes- 
sion now. 

Th measure which came nearest to a fav- 
orable report was that regarding the set- 
ting of a part of the town of Salisbury, 
as Cushing, it being urged that the beach 
residents, and the summer colony, were not 
given adequate fire protection. However, 
the committee finally determined to give 
Salisbury another chance to do the proper 
thing. The city of Worcester wanted a part 
of Millbury, but this petition was given 
‘next general court,” 

Rep. Stone did good work on his commit- 
tee, and was well fitted for a position upon 
it, having been town treasurer of Ayer 
for 21 years, and selectman seven (chair- 
man three). He has also served on the re- 
publican town committee 15 years, and is 
its present chairman. However, being in 
the fire insurance business it may well be 
that next year he will transfer his ener- 
gies to the insurance committee. Rep. 
Stone was born in Harvard May 6, 1852, 
and was educated at Lawrence academy, 
He is a member of the Masons, being a 
member of Caleb Butler lodge, and of the 
POF iO; 7B 


George Swann, 

Rep. George Swann of Brockton served 
his second year in the house so faithfully 
that a third term seems in the natural or- 
der of events. He was again a member of 
the committee on public charitable institu- 
tions, and his diligence in attendance upon 
committee work was recognized by his elec- 
tion as clerk of the- committee. He has 
not missed a single roll-call except when 
away with his committee, and he has not 
missed a committee trip but once in all 
his service. j 

Rep. Swann reported three bills for im- 
provements at various institutions, Of course 
he looked out for the needs of his own dis- 
trict. He helped through the bills for a 
$100,000 water loan for the city of Brock- 
ton and a bill to reimburse the city to the 
amount of $6000 for land taken by the state 
for an armory. He could always be depend- 
ed on to vote for labor measures, no mat- 
ter who might be against them. Thus he 
voted for the eight hour bill, and again 
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voted for it when it came to a question of 
passing it over the governor’s veto. Rep. 
Swann also voted for the 54 hour law for 
women and minors and for the direct nom- 
inations bills. 

He stood with his committee except on 
one bill. That they reported adversely, and 
he did his best to secure its substitution. 
That was the bill recommended by the Rut- 
land trustees and many anti-tuberculosis 
societies, to repeal the act of 1907, by which 
citizens of the state were given the pref- 
erence in treatment at Rutland. 

Rep. Swann believes that the “Great 
White plague’”’ ought to be suppressed, and 
that if there is not money enough appro- 
priated at present to provide for all de- 
serving patients more should be, for an in- 
fectious disease ought to be wiped out, he 
argues, if for no other than selfish reasons. 

Rep. Swann was born in Derby, England, 
July 18, 1859, and came to this country at an 
early age. By occupation he is an elastic 
goring weaver, but he has taken an inter- 
est in politics for many years, having 
served in the common council of Brockton 


1903, 1904, 1905 (president the last year), in 
the board of aldermen in 1908, and has been 
for several years a member of the city com- 
mittee. He is a member of the Republican 
club, Masons, Odd Fellows, Sons of St. 
George, Brockton Cricket club, and lLook- 
out Fishing and Gunning club. 


Claude H. Tarbox. 

Rep. Claude H. Tarbox hails from New- 
bury way down in Essex county, and is the 
gentleman who retired ‘‘Sam”’ Coffin, after 
that seemingly invulnerable democrat had 
endeavored to secure a fourth term. The 
memory of that campaign of last November 
lingers yet in all the back stores and lit- 
tle red shops along the pike roads of Hssex 
and many a time the laugh is renewed at 
the way in which Claude did up Sam. There- 
fore it is not necessary to relate that Rep. 
Tarbox is a whole souled, jolly good fel- 
low and that if he hadn’t have been such 
“Sam’’ Coffin might have been returned 
like Tom Davis of Salem for nobody knows 
how many years. Mr. Tarbox has been se- 
lectman of Newbury for 13 years, which 
should count some and is chairman of the 
board and has been for five years. He 
deals in grain and therefore it is no sur- 
prise that he is an active and energetic 
member of the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce, and has been for 22 years on the 
grain committee, Loyal to old Hssex -coun- 
ty to the core of course, her interests have 
interests throughout his first 
year in the legislature. He was assigned to 
the committee on libraries, being unknown 
at the time to Speaker Walker. Parker 
river. bridge down in Newbury has been one 
measure in which Mr. Tarbox has been de- 
votedly interested. Counties and roads and 
bridges were generally agreed that $120,000 
was the proper figure for that bridge and 
that 25 percent was all that the county 
should be justly expected to pay on a 
bridge that is really a part of the state 
highway, since the commonwealth owns all 
the rest of the road up to each end of it, 
but the governor didn’t like that. When it 
was suggested that 15 percent more should 
be assessed upon the towns directly bene- 
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fitted which would include Newbury, the 
city of Newburyport, Amesbury and Mer- 
rimac and a few more, Rep. Tarbox stood 
loyally and stoutly up for Newbury in op- 
position to a proposition that would make 
her taxpayers practically pay three times 
over for the same bridge, that is, on the 
county tax, the state tax and this special 


assessment. That didn’t go and largely be- 
cause of the spirited opposition of Newbury’s 
representative. 


Now the highway commis- 


sioners are going to take over the whole 
thing and spend $20,000 only on the bridge. 
Rep. Tarbox was also deeply interested in 
the Chain bridge bill for the Merrimac 
which was put through under suspension of 
the rules in the house, and will allow the 
county of Essex to spend $68,000 instead of 


$40,000 to put the bridge back in 
its historic, picturesque form, This year 
his own committee on libraries proved 


to be of considerable importance because of 
the effort of Rep. White to make the state 
library more useful and up to date and the 
committee reported a bill which would have 
accomplished a great deal in that direction 
had it not been hung up in the senate be- 
cause of fortuitous circumstances. Rep, Tar- 
box is 45. years of age. He was born in 
Newbury and is a member of the Odd Fel- 
lows and of the American Mechanics. For 
the past ten years he has been associated 
with Noyes & Colby of Boston, which means 
a good deal in the grain world. 


James R. Tetler. 
One of the active republicans whom Law- 
rence sent to the legislature for the ses- 


f 


sion of 1909 was Rep. James R. 


Tetler of 
the 7th Bssex district. He possessed the 
personality and the temperament to make a 
good legislator, was big enough to forget that 
he was a republican when matters affect- 
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ing his city were at stake and likewise pos- 
sessed of acumen sufficient to know that the 
value of the legislature on matters that were 
purely political consisted of the solidarity 
of its organization. 

He worked hard for the bill to permit 
placing bridges over South Union street, 
Lawrence, to the end that industry might 
be benefitted, as he likewise did to secure 
an enlargement of the armory and the in- 
stallation of an indoor rifle range there. An- 
other Lawrence. measure, which eventually 
died in the house as a result of work on 
the part of the Lawrence members after it 
had passed the senate was the bill to abate 
the tax on property owned by the Y. M. 
Cy As 

Mr. Tetler was one of the republicans who 
voted and worked for direct nominations and 
he also stood with his party for good gov- 
ernment and the institution of better 
things when the Boston charter was be- 
fore the house. . 

Mr. Tetler was born in Lawrence and was 
educated in the public schools. He has been 
interested in the politics of his city. for 
some years and in 1902 and 1903 served in 
the common council. He is a master plum- 
ber and a member of the Masons and Elks. 


William R. Thomas. 

No member of the committee on metro- 
politan affairs gave more careful attention 
to the Boston charter bill than Rep. Wil- 
liam AR. Thomas of Quincy. His three years 
as cit¥ solicitor of his city gave him a close 
acquaintance with municipal affairs which 
proved very valuable in dealing with the 
charter for the metropolis. He informed him- 
self fully as to conditions in Boston by 
questioning those who appeared at the hear- 


ings. Several of the changes made by the 
committee in the finance commission draft 
were proposed by Rep. Thomas. 

He devoted considerable time too to the 
various transit bills which wearied his com- 
mittee until in desperation they bundled 
them all up and turned them over to the 
various state .commissions familiar with 
them. He supported all of the labor bills 
excepting that to allow peaceful picketing, 


which he didn’t believe in. For his own city © 


he got legislation 
a city landing, 
town. 

Rep. Thomas was born in Quincy, Sept. 
24, 1871, and attended the public schools. 
Taking up law he entered Boston: university 


allowing the building of 
much needed in. the harbor 


law school to complete his studies. He is 
a member of the Norfolk club, Quincy 
Yacht club, Granite City club, Quiney board 
of trade, Quiney Citizens’ association, Odd 
Fellows, Ancients and Elks. 
John F. Thompson. 

Rep. John EF. Thompson of Somerville was 

rather unfortunate in his first year’s ser- 


vice in the house. Mr. Thompson was taken 
ill shortly after his election, breaking down 
from overwork. But he managed to get up 
to Beacon hill to be sworn in. It was his 
first and last appearance. He was appoint- 
ed by Speaker Walker to the committee on 
public health, but of course was unable to 
take part in the deliberations of his commit- 
tee. Mr. Thompson is a republican and his 


district is the 26th Middlesex. He is a na- 
tive of Eastport, Me., but has been engaged 
in the. drug business in Somerville for sev- 
eral years. He served his city as a mem- 
ber of the board of aldermen in 1903-’04-’05 
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and his party as a member of the republi- 
can city committee for ten years. He is a 
member of the St. Croix Valley association. 


John H. Thompson. 


“There are very few members of the legis- 
lature who can boast of the proud record 
of being recorded on every roll-call of the 
session. John H. ‘Thompson of Worcester 
is one of the few who can go back to his 
constituents and teil them that he has not 
missed a session from the time of con- 
vening to the time of prorogation. 

Mr. Thompson accomplished something 
this session which has made for him an 
everlasting reputation among the plumbers 
of this state. He was largely responsible for 
the enactment of the bill creating a state 
‘board of plumbers, with authority much the 
same as is vested in the state board of 
pharmacy. That is the board is authorized » 
to issve certificates of fitness to all those 
who desire to do plumbing as their busi- 
ness. This is considered an important piece 
cf legislation, and will serve to weed out 
the incompetent, who have seriously retard- 
ed the business. 

As a member of the committee on public 


health Mr. Thompson had the handling of 
a number of important measures. The 
creation of a homestead commission is a 
piece of legislation which has met with the 
favorable comment of the press throughout 
the state. ‘he ultimate object of this com- 
mission is to provide homes in the country 
for those living in the thickly populated 
tenement districts of the city. A bill regu- 
lating the practice of osteopathy originated 


- ties throughout the house. 
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in this committee, and met with the favor- 
able approval of both branches of the legi's- 
lature. 

Due to his efforts, the legislature appro- 
priated large sums of money toward the 
support of the Worcester insane hospital 
and the disposition of the sewage from this 
hospital. 

Mr. Thompson was born in Worcester 36 
years ago. He attended the public schools 
and is a plumber by occupation... He is a 
member of the Father Mathew T. A. B. 
society and the Eagles, and a member of 
Journeymen’s Plumbers No. 4. 


James E. Tolman. 

A prominent candidate for the senatorial 
nomination in the 8rd Essex di'strict will 
be Rep. James E. Tolman, ex-mayor of 
Gloucester, and one of the most popular 
young men in the house this year. Mr. Tol- 
man says that he i's going into the fight for 
the nomination because at the election last 
year Gloucester gave the democratic nomi- 
nee for senator her majority vote and he 
claims that the city is republican and the 
district republican. . With an open pleasant 
face, and the smile that warms to further 
acquaintance with i'ts possessor, “Sunny 
Jimmie”? has easily won friends in both par- 
The 3rd Essex 
district is Sen. James F. Shaw’s district and 
Mr. Shaw, who ran a close race with Allan 
T. Treadway for the presidency last winter, 
will again be a candidate for the chair of 
the senate. Hence the contest for the nomi- 


nation down inthe Cape Ann district prom- 
ises to be a most interesting one this fall. 
Tolman has had but one year 


Mr. in the 


house, but declares that will make no dif- 
ference with him as the sentiment of fair- 
ness in the district calls for a Gloucester 
man. ‘Jimmie’? comes from the hot bed of 
politics in Essex county, where at times 
it has been impossible to give any man the 
straight party nomination, and in one nota- 
ble campaign the three candidates for the 
house were obliged to run as ‘independent 
republicans,”’ there being no regular conven- 
tion nominee because of the deadlock, so 
that Rep. Tolman is inured to hot political 
scraps from his coming of age. He 
jwas born in Gloucester, was educated 
in her public schools, received his L. L. B. 
from the Boston University Law school and 
~was admitted to the bar. He served in the 
Gloucester common council for three years, 
for two of which he was president of that 
‘ody. Then he was elected mayor, serving 
yn that office in 1903 and ’04. Last fall he 
was unanimously elected to the house and 
took his seat for the first time this year. 
His district, the 22d Essex, is confined to 


three wards of Gloucester. In the house, 
Speaker Walker assigned him to’ the 
important committee on public lighting, 
of which he has been clerk. Mr. Tol- 
man introduced the bill to provide’ that 
public administrators of one county, when 


it was found that the estate was adminis- 
tered upon in another county, should not go 
unrecompensed for such work that they had 
already performed before the further admi'n- 
istration was taken from them by the dis- 
covery of administration elsewhere. Rep. 
Tolman has devoted himself to the interest 
ef the fishermen and to the passage of the 


’ enough, to ‘‘get things’’ for his district. 
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protective fishing laws and the lobster bills. 
To the ex-mayor must be given the credit 
of securing the $10,000 appropriation for 
Gloucester, which in this year of economy 
looked like an impossibility. The commit- 
tees following his suggestion gave for An- 
nisquam river, $7,500, and Lobster’ oove, 
$2,500. 


Robb De P. Tytus. 
Robb De Peyster Tytus, democrat, of 
Tyringham in the Berkshires, Yale man, 
gentleman farmer, 34 years old, came down 


to the house of representatives this year 
from the 7th Berkshire district’ heralded 
as a young man of wealth who had upset 
everybody’s calculations by walking off with 
a representative district that had been 
carved out to be a republican, and to stand 
without hitching. 

Rep. Tytus came to Beacon Hill, plainly 
He 
lost no time getting down to work. Above 
everything else, he wanted something done 
about the Berkshire trolley situation. His 
desire was, his friends said, that the Indians 
who had taken the trail against one Mellen, 
and the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad Company, should sit down, smoke 
the pipe of peace, and consider how badly 
a vast section of southwestern Massachu- 
setts is suffering because the New Haven 
is not allowed to develop its trolley lines, 
and nobody else wants them. 

The young man with a mission in Berk- 
shire trolleys landed in Boston only to find 
that the steam railroad situation had been 
given the right of way. Did he sulk? Quit 
the state house in disgust? By no means! 
Just by way of practice, apparently, he put 
over a bill authorizing the Massachusetts 
highway commission to expend $25,000 in 
the construction and improvement of the 
highway ‘‘between the present easterly ter- 
minus of the state highway, in the town of 
Lee, and the present westerly terminus of 
the state highway in the town of Becket” 
—and then he resumed his quiet battle for 
the trolleys. 

They began to whisper ‘‘millionaire’”’ about 
Tytus long before he reached the state 
house, and there were those who threatened 
to kidnap him, and give him second place 
on the democratic ticket this fall. Folks 
said of him that he was ‘another Winston 
Churchill.”’ The reporters did all they could 
to make a ‘Van Bibber’” of him. Rep. 
Tytus knocked the props from under the 
plans of everybody by revealing plans of 
his own. 

Ele showed, to begin with, that he doesn’t 
care enough for political preferment to take 
it at the price of independence of thought. 
He took issue squarely with the members 
of his party by voting against the general 


direct nominations bill. Like many other 
stalwarts, from districts made up of small 
towns, Rep. ‘Tytus feels that the present 


plan of delegate conventions, whereby the 
honor is passed about in due order from one 
to another, is much the better plan. As for 
being ‘‘another Winston Churchill,’’—well, 
Mr. Tytus made an automobile campaign, 
out in the ‘7th Berkshire district and 
there the likeness ends, except that both 
are college men and each has facile pen, 
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attractive personality and the ability to 
talk well. Churchill believes, apparently, 
that the only way to get anything from a 
railroad is to take it. 

Some of the reporters, finally, cling to 
their idealized Tytus and insist that if the 
Berkshire gentleman isn’t Mr. Richard 
Harding Davis’s ‘‘Van Bibber,”’ he is, at 
least, the nearest thing to that dashing 
20th century knight that Beacon hill has 
yet known. And who wants to quarrel with 
the press gallery? Rep. Tytus is a North 
Carolinian. He was born at _ Asheville, 
February 2, 1875, and prepared for Yale in 
the fashionable St. Mark’s school, on Long 
Island. Before he began to dig for the 
trolley development of southwestern Massa- 
chusetts, he prepared himself by seven 
years’ study of archaeology in Egypt and 
southeastern Asia. Moreover, and finally, 
the rich young mah from Tyringham has 
been as regular in his attendance at the 
state house as if he were living on the 
$750 salary and subject to the loss of a 
day’s pay for tardiness. Can the 7th Berk- 
shire ask more? 


Charles L. Underhill. 
The road looked a little rocky for Rep. 
Charles L. Underhill of Somerville last Jan- 


uary. Rep. Underhill had managed the suc- 
cessful speakership campaign of Joseph 
Walker and Speaker Walker made him 


chairman of the:committee on public light- 
ing and a member of the committee on 
rules—the ‘‘speaker’s cabinet,’’ so called. It 
is but natural, when a new speaker takes 
hold of the gavel and names his committees, 
that some of thes members who do not fare 


as well as they did under his predecessor 
should become “‘sore.’’? And it is only nat- 
ural, probably, that the sore ones start to 
take it cut on the speaker through those 
who are regarded as the closest to him. It 
was because Rep, Underhill was regarded as 
the closest man in the house to Speaker 
Walker that he was picked out as a shining 


mark. There were other marks, too. Rep. 
Underhill, however, early saw what the 
trouble was. The leaders, so-called, were 


not close enough to the new members, who 
were following the insurgents with avidity. 
Despite the demands made upon his time 
by his membership on rules and as chair- 
man of public lighting, Rep. Underhill found 
time to get around among the new men and 
get acquainted. atters soon straightened 
themselves out, and the year closed with a 
clean record for the “organization.”’ It was 
not that the new men would not follow, but 
that they did not know whom to follow. 
Some of the other leaders in the house at- 


tempted to dictate what course the house 
should pursue on questions such as recon- 
sideration, postponements, ete., while they 
were not following the same course them- 
selves. Rep. Underhill helped himself with 


the membership by his willingness at all 
times to extend the same courtesies to oth- 
ers that he had asked for and received. The 
house was quick to notice his course and 
appreciated it. : . 

The committee on public lighting never 
had a more successful year than under the 
leadership of Sen. Hultman and Rep. Un- 
derhill, as senate and house chairmen re- 
spectively. The committee’s action was 
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sustained on every matter, although things 
looked very bad at one time when mem- 
bers became obsessed of the idea that it 
was a legislative function to fix the price 
at which gas should be sold. The new 
stock issue law which gives the gas com- 
mission the power, whenever it may disap- 
prove the price fixed by a company at which 
new stock shall issue, to fix the price itself— 
a greater power than is enjoyed probably 
by any other public service commission in 
the country—and the new law providing for 
the purity of gas and intensity of light, 
stand as monuments to the work of the 
committee of 1909. Likewise the general 
sliding scale bill for gas companies, which 
will be considered by the next legislature, is 
regarded by many as the nearest approach 
that can be had to a bill that at the same 
time protects the rights of the general pub- 
lic and the interests of capital invested in 
the manufacture and sale of gas. 

Rep. Underhill has in all served four years 
in the house being a member of the low- 
er branch in 1902-’03, and then coming back 
again in 1908 and again this year. Hi's ser- 
vice embraces membership on the important 
committees on Federal relations, of which he 
has been clerk and chairman; cities, of 
which he served as clerk; counties, payroll, 
rules and public lighting. It has been a 
wide experience, and well equips the Somer- 
ville man for the place which he will occupy 
next year as one of the few leaders of this 
year’s house who will return. 

Rep. Underhill is a native of Richmond, 
Va., where he was born July. 20, 1867. He 
received his education in the public schools 
and is engaged in the hardware business in 
Somerville. He is a member of the Elks, 
Masons, Royal Arcanum, Somerville Y. M. 
C. A., Winter Hill Improvement association, 
Somerville Board of Trade and the Ward 5 
Republican club. 


Alton A. Upton. 

Alton A. Upton of Orange, serving his 
first year in the house from the 4th 
Franklin district, made a record for him- 
self in activity and faithful attention to 
committee work that should ensure his re- 
turn with comparatively little opposition. 
On his own bill to create an additional elec- 
tric Nght district in the town of Erving he 
put in considerable hard work, the original 
draft of the bill necessitating many amend- 


ments before it finally got through the 
upper branch. Rep. Upton, it may be 
stated, did not draw the bill, it being in- 
troduced by him on petition of the local 
officials. Several of his constituents being 
interested in the bill to allow the Connecti- 
cut Valley Street -Railway Company to issue 
bonds in excess of its capital—a marked 
departure from the established policy of 
the commonwealth—Rep. Upton worked for 
the passage of that bill. For his own com- 
mittee on counties he successfully handled 
the Springfield court house bill, the veteran 
clerks of courts pensioning bill and the bill 
to increase the salaries of the justice and 
clerk of the Fourth Bristol district court, 
the latter bill being fought in both branches. 
Mr. Upton has been a hard worker for his 
party—the republican party, of course—all 
his life. He has served on the town com- 
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mittee a score of years, and is at present 
and has been for several years chairman 
of the committee. He was born in Temple- 
ton 45 years ago, and is a mechanic by 
occupation. Fraternally he is associated 
with the Odd Fellows, of which he is a 
past grand; with Red Men, of which he is 
a past sachem, and with the Sons of Vet- 
erans, of which he is a past commander. 
He is also a2 member of the Equitable club 
of Orange. 


* Charles F. Varnum. 

No legislator in either branch of last 
year’s legislature knows the state house, 
its limitations, its possibilities and its needs 
so well as Rep. Varnum of Lowell. He has 
served for two years at the head of the 
committee on state house, a position which 
forced upon him the problem of squeezing 
departments and offices into a space much 
too small to accommodate them. It is a 
well-known fact that sooner or later the 
state must do one of two things—either 
enlarge the present state house or build a 
new one. For two years Rep. Varnum has 
been advocate of adopting the former 
course, thus forestalling an increase in the 
price of available land to, prohibitive figures. 

Rep. Varnum is as vitally interested in 
conserving the finances of the state as in 
securing additional room at the present 
state house, and two years ago, when he 
served at the head of a special recess com- 


mittee which studied the whole subject, he 
believed that a start should be made in 
the interest of economy, even though the 
main project should be held in abeyance 
until such time as market conditions might 
render its completion feasible. He is not 
a “one idea’’ statesman, however, and no 
member of the legislature has shown a 
greater diligence than he in scanning pend- 
ing legislation, attending commi'ttee hear- 
ings or in working for what he conceived 
to be for the best interests of Massachu- 
setts. He has been faithful to all sections, 
and as a result, has been of material aid 
to his own constituency when matters per- 
taining to Lowell were under consideration. 
Thus i'n the attempts to cripple Lowell in- 
dustry by prohibiting the entrance of sew- 
age into the Merrimac River he, with the 
other Lowell men, performed yeoman ser- 
vice for the business interests of his city. 

He has much experience on Beacon hill, 
having served first in the house of 1893. He 
then retired voluntarily, but in 1907 and 
1908 he was returned, as he was also in 
1909. In 1907 he served on the committee 
on railroads, where he made a particularly 
good record. Rep. Varnum was born in 
Lowell in 1846, and has attained success in 
business as one of the successful contrac- 
tors and builders of his home city. He is 
a member of the Knights of Pythias and 
the Royal Arcanum, 


Fred F. Walker. 

No man has taken deeper interest in the 
cause of the milk producer than has Rep. 
Fred F. Walker of Burlington, whose suc- 
cessful business as a dairyman has given 
him an intimate knowledge of the oppres- 
sion of the farmer under the arithmetical 
milk standard law. He took his seat in the 


house for the first time last January, and 
he progressed rapidly in the regard and 
respect of his fellow-members. Mr. Walker 
was given two committees—agriculture and 
prisons—to the former of which he gave 
most of his time, leaving his impress upon 
the legislation which it has constructed. 
The committee had upward of 40 matters 
before it, chief of which were the milk 
standard bills, to which days were given in 
public hearings in the largest committee 


room in the state house, attracting gather- 
ings ranging from 100 to 300 persons, and 
in all of the animated discussions Rep. 
Walker took an active part. He worked 
for the passage of the bill known as the 
“milk producers’ liability bill,” which, 
while not reducing or affecting the stan- 
dard, made itt possible for the honest farmer 
to sell milk as it came pure from the honest 
cow, although it might not be fully up to 
the arithmetical standard, and would pre- 
vent the producer or distributor of such 
milk being prosecuted and fined with the 
ordinary “drunk” of the district or mu- 
nicipal court. By his vote and his voi'ce 
Rep. Walker did all that he could upon 
this measure, which was unanimously re- 
ported by the committee on agriculture and 
passed by the house, but afterward killed in 
the senate. He also was deeply interested 
in the bill for the agricultural college and 
experiment station, in the bill to encourage 
forestry, in the suppression of the gypsy 
and the brown tail moths, for bounties for 
agricultural societies and the suppression 
of the elm leaf beetle. In his duties as a 
member of the committee on prisons he 
was also deeply interested in all measures 
looking to the care and control of the un- 
fortunates incarcerated. The bill which the 
governor approved as to liberty permits to 
certain prisoners under control of the prison 
commissioners, and for the humane removal 
of prisoners to and from jails, that they 
should not be publicly exhibited, which bill 
has also become a law. Rep. Walker is a 
gentleman of very courteous demeanor, 
always approachable and of genial presence. 
He was born in Burlington 41 years ago, 
was educated in the public schools; then 
took a thorough business training, and 
started as a market gardener, from which 
he branched forth into the dairy business, 
of which he has made a success. He has 
been town auditor, a member of the school 
committee and belongs to the Towanda club 
of Woburn, the New England Cattle Deal- 
ers’ Association and the New England Hol- 
stein Freisan association. He is a Mason 
of high degree. 


Joseph A. Wallis. 

Rep. Joseph A. Wallis of Beverly has just 
completed his second year, and if he does 
what his friends want him to, will be a 
candidate for re-election. He was mayor 
of the “Garden City’ for two years before 
coming to the legislature, and was one of 
the most popular of executives. Under his 
administration much was done to boom 
Beverly in connection with the rapid de- 
velopment of the great United Shoe Ma- 
chinery company’s plant. As head of the 


former leading shoe manufacturing concern 
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of Wallis, Kilham & Bray, by the energy 
he put into their business he did a great 
deal toward building up the present thrift 
of Beverly before the Shoe Machinery 
plant came there, and undoubtedly paved 
the way to the selection of his city for its 
location. Mr. Wallis was first a_ select- 
man, then alderman, then mayor, and now 
solon. He brought to the house a trained 
business instinct that has been of great 
value to it. He began on public lighting 
and has served both of his years in the 
lower branch on that committee. Gas and 
electricity have been his special hobby. It 
was through his instrumentality chiefly 
that the act to permit the Beverly Gas and 
Electric Light company to transact business 
in Topsfield, and thus enlarge its sphere of 
usefulness and importance, was _ success- 
fully passed through both house and senate, 
and signed by Gov. Draper. Rep. Wallis 
was also deeply interested in the new char- 
ter for the city of Beverly, in which the 
Merchants’ Association and Board of Trade 
were interested, and although the com- 
mittee on cities referred it to the next gen- 
eral court, it is in excellent position for 
favorable action next year. He took a con- 
servative position on 80-cent gas for Charles- 
town and East Boston, supporting Speaker 
Walker, who took the floor on that ques- 
tion. He has stood generally with the ma- 
jority sentiment of his committee. On the 
floor of the house he has injected into the 
debate a sound, business conservatism, Rep. 


Wallis was born in Beverly and educated 
in her schools. He began shoe making in 
Lynn, and was in the great strike of 1860. 
He is a member of the Beverly Republican 
club, Union club and the Eastern Yacht 
club. 


Thomas S. Walsh. 

Rep. Thomas S. Walsh of Springfield, who 
has now represented the 8d Hampden 
district for two terms in the house, is a 
candidate for the republican’ senatorial 
nomination to succeed Sen. Dickinson, Rep. 

Walsh during the session closed in June 
served on the committee on election laws 

. in addition to the committee on water sup- 
ply, which he had last year. On the com- 
mittee on election laws Rep. Walsh of 
course was brought somewhat into the 
limelight on the direct nominations bills. 
Although he didn’t dissent from the ad- 
verse reports of his committee on each and 
every direct nominations bill petitioned for, 

_ Rep. Walsh favored some of them on the 

_ floor of the house. In the first fight on 
substituting the general bill to apply to 
the whole state he was not recorded, but 
in the final fight, when the state machine 

- defeated the bill, Rep. Walsh stood up in 
favor of it. On the Essex county bill he 
voted to substitute the bill for the adverse 
report of his own committee, but when 
Substitution had been refused, he voted 

against reconsideration. On the Duane 
bill, to apply to the 5th Middlesex dis- 
trict, he voted to reconsider the vote where- 
by the house had accepted the adverse re- 
port of his committee, and when recon- 
sideration prevailed he voted to order the 
bill to a third reading. 

On labor measures Rep. Walsh generally 


favored organized labor. He was not re- 
corded on the peaceful picketing bill, but 
voted for the bill which would legalize the 
imposition of fines by labor unions to en- 
force strikes and for the 64-hour bill for 
women and minors employed in textile estab- 
lishments. He voted against passing the 
eight-hour bill over the veto of Gov. Dra- 
per. On the 80-cent gas bills he supported 


Speaker Walker in the latter’s contention 
that the price of gas was a matter which 
should be left to the gas and electric light 
commission to determine. On the bill of 
his townsman, Thomas L. Hisgen, to pre- 
vent discrimination between different com- 
munities in the prices charged for com- 
modities in common use he was not re- 
corded. 

Rep. Walsh was born in Hartford, Conn., 
50 years ago. He was educated in the 
public schools and is a boiler maker by 
occupation. In Springfield he is a member 
of the Board of Trade and N. E. O. P. 


Fred P. Warner. 

There was one man in this year’s house 
who opposed the district option bill wholly 
on the ground of its practical expediency, 
and that was Rep. Fred P. Warner of 
Ward 21. ‘lo put his ward, which is almost 
entirely residential, into a district with 
such saloon-infested wards as Wards 16, 17, 
18 and 19 he knew would bring the bar- 
rooms into that section of Boston in 
Swarms. His constituents didn’t care to 
take a chance of having that happen, so 


Warner very naturally followed their views 
and fought the bill to a finish. 

Rep. Warner worked hard against the 
seamen’s bill, for, as a former seafarer, 
he recognized the fact that this bill would 
make easier the despicable practice of en- 
ticing seamen from one vessel to another, 
The bill had some strong advecates in the 


house, but finally was killed by a safe mar- 
gin, owing to the efforts of Warner and a 
few others. As a member of the committee 
on cities Rep. Warner played an active part 
in the Holyoke-Northampton boundary dis- 
pute, insisting that Holyoke should pay a 
fair price for the territory which it wished 
to annex. 

Rep. Warner is a believer in party regu- 
larity, and on such matters as the Boston 
charter bill and direct nominations was 
found with the majority of the republicans 
in the house. He is a graduate of the 
Boston common council, where he spent 
three years, and this year was his second 
at the state house. Mr. Warner is in the 
lumber business with the Export Lum- 
ber company and is a member of the 
Boston Canadian club, the Dudley club and 
the Boston City club. Rep. Warner does 
not seek a third term, but if he should, 
Ward 21 would send him back to Beacon 
hill. 


Clarence A. Warren. 

Clarence A. Warren, of Chelsea, estab- 
lished himself so firmly in his first year in 
the house of representatives, as lawmaker, 
lawyer and pleader, that it will surprise 
many of the best trained observers on 
Beacon hill if the next session or two fails 
to place him among the leaders of the 
house. Rep. Warren, a young republican, 
is a law partner of Hon. Willard Howland, 


chairman of the board of conciliation and 
arbitration. 

While the man from Chelsea was heard 
to good effect on many of the most im- 
portant measures of the year—in favor of 
the governor’s ‘holding company” bill 
among them-—his great and distinct personal 
triumph was the passage of the Warren 
anti-loan shark bills. One of these bills 
took away the special privilege of ‘‘char- 
tered’’ loan companies to require an as- 
signment of wages, as the security for a 
small loan, Only one of the four chartered 
companies had ever made use of this spe- 
cial privilege, but, in order that’ there 
might be no slip-up and no complications, 
Warren made the law apply to all of them. 
The second of the Warren bills placed the 
offending ‘“‘‘loan shark” outfit under the 
supervision of the bank commissioner, and 
provided that this supervision should ex- 
tend to the making of such rules and regu- 
lations as the police commissioner of Bos- 
ton makes for non-chartered. lenders. 

If any other first-year man on Beacon 
hill has lately made a similar record, in 
the way of constructive legislation*and for 
the benefit of the very people who need 
protection, it ought to be pointed out. How 
did Warren do it? Well, in the first place, he 
is admitted to be one of the ablest and 
best-trained young attorneys in Suffolk 
county. In the second place, he was fortu- 
nate enough to enlist the support of one of 
the members of the press gallery, who, on 
his part, enlisted his newspaper, and pro- 
ceeded to play ‘‘Warren’”’ and the ‘‘Warren 
bill,””’ morning, noon and night. Contribut- 
ing causes were the exceeding unpopularity 
of one of the “‘sharks,’’ in the Loan Shark 
Trust and the desire of several other legis- 
lators to climb aboard the wagon, 
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Rep. Warren was a member this year of 
the committee on the judiciary. He is a 
native of New Hampshire. In Chelsea, they 
know him as a director of the board of 
trade and a director of the Young Men’s 
Christian association, and a member of the 
county savings bank corporation. Notwith- 
standing his recognized ability, the Mis- 
sourians of Chelsea tried the young man 
out for three terms in the board of alder- 
men before sending him to Beacon hill. 
Hnthusiastic about everything he under- 
takes, an orator of no mean calibre, capa- 
ble of quick thinking while on his feet, a 
republican through and through, Clarence 
A. Warren of Chelsea is plainly marked for 
future and greater honors. 


Robert M. Washburn. 
respects the ablest member of 
of 1909, Rep. Robert M. Wash- 


In many 
the house 


of Worcester, 


burn was at the same time 
probably the most misunderstood man. 
Possessed of a satirical and sarcastic man- 
ner of speech, the young Worcester attor- 
ney generally arouses the ire of his oppon- 
ents and the ill-will of the house. Conse- 
quently on most measures which he has 
advocated he had the house against him. 
But those who know ‘Bob’ Washburn well 
swear by him as one of the most lovable 
characters they ever met. Certain. it is 
that he harbors no ill-will toward, anyone 
because of any sharp thrusts in debate 
made at him, and newspaper men who have 
eriticised him most severely have after- 
ward received the utmost consideration in 
any requests for intormation made of him. 
This year Rep. Washburn was selected by 
Speaker Walker to be chairman of the 
committee which was to consider the most 
important matter of the year—the New 
Tlaven and Boston & Maine situation. Rep. 
Wasnburn’s final disagreement with hi's col- 
leagues on the railroad committee and the 
result of the fight which he led on the 
floor against his own committee are now 
matters of history, and of too recent date 
to require any extended mention here. It 
may be saic, however, that Rep. Wash- 
burn’s defence of his own position on the 
gzovernor’s bill was generally credited with 
being, from both an oratorical and legal 
standpoint, one of the most brilliant efforts 
ever heard on the floor of the house. 

This year he was further honored by 
being chosen by Speaker Walker as a mem- 
ber of his ‘‘cabinet’’—the committee on 
rules—and was also placed on the commit- 
tee on liquor law. His course on the latter 
committee was characterized by a com- 
mendable breadth of mind. While a _ be- 
liever in temperance, Rep. Washburn does 
not believe that you can make men tem- 
perate by iegislation. Rep. Washburn was 
born in Worcester 41 years ago and was 
educated in the public schools of that city 
and at Harvard College. By profession he 
is a lawyer. 


William L. Waugh. 

Somerville believes in keeping good pub- 
lic servants in office, and for that reason 
its representatives usually have long enough 
terms to make themselves felt in legisla- 
tion, and thus become useful in caring for 


the interests of their city. Rep. William L. 
Waugh of the 26th Middlesex district has 
just completed his third year in the house 
and at the close of the session his friends 
were booming him as justly entitled to 


promotion to the seat in the senate va- 
cated when his fellow-townsman, Elmer A. 
was made state treasurer. 


Stevens, Com- 


\ 


mittee work occupied much of his time this 
term, as in addition to cities, upon which 
he served last year, he was given a place 
on liquor law, and while that committtee 
did not report many bills this past session 
it had more than the usual number of peti- 
tions to consider. 

The bill for the improvement of the Lowell 
street bridge in Somerville is to be credited 
largely to the efforts of Rep. Waugh, and 
all matters affecting his city. He was born 
at Waugh’s River, Nova Scotia, and is a 
carpenter and builder. He is a member of 
the Somerville board of trade, vice-presi- 
dent of the Somerville Associates, director 
of the Somerville Co-operative bank, mem- 
ber of the New England Order of Protec- 


tion, Red Men, Masons, Knights Templar 
and Odd Fellows. 
William E. Weeks. 


It was with pleasure that the leaders on 
the republican side in the house of repre- 
sentatives iearned that Rep. William  E. 
Weeks of Everett would seek a sixth term 
in the house. It was with still greater pleas- 
ure that they learned later in the summer 
that the leaders in the republican organiza- 
tion in Rep. Weeks’ own city would put no 
obstacles in the way of allowing the com- 
monwealth to retain for another year the 
services of this able and popular young man. 
For Rep. Weeks is a valuable legislator to 
the commonwealth. That he is a young man 
of unusual ability his election to the house 
at the age of 25 would indicate. His ora- 
torical powers, unequalled in the house, al- 
ways have commanded for him the close at- 
tention of his associates when he has arisen 
to address them on any matter. The ability 
to command the attention of the house is 
half the battle in debate. Added to this, Rep. 
Weeks is always direct and logical; he never 
tires the house. On street railway law and 
an understanding of the conditions under 
which the -street railways of the common- 
wealth are working, Rep. Weeks has no 
superior in the house. Constantly seeking 
relief from the burdens under which they 
allege they are laboring, with their argu- 
ments set forth by brilliant attorneys, the 
committee on street railways needs must 
possess men able to cope with this high 
priced legal talent. The speaker of the 
house has been fortunate in being able to 
command such talent in the person of Rep. 
Weeks. Last year Speaker Cole jumped 
him from the chairmanship of the commit- 
tee on legal affairs to the chairmanship of 
street railways. This year Speaker Walker 
continued him in that position. Naturally 
Speaker Walker would like to have his ser- 
vices next year. 

A year ago when it became known that 
Speaker Cole was to retire to run for lieu- 
tenant governor a large number of repre- 
sentatives at once started a movement to 
make Rep. Weeks speaker, It grew to large 


,. is 


proportions before Rep. Weeks announced 
that he had decided that his ambition lay in 
another direction. It served, however, to 
demonstrate his popularity and standing 
with the house. 

Rep. Weeks in his five years service has 
served on the committees on engrossed bills, 
roads and bridges, education, legal affairs, 
rules and street railways—a wide range of 
service covering highly important and hard- 
working committees. His career has been 
rather remarkable when one stops to con- 
sider that he is just past the age of 29. A 
loyal republican Rep. Weeks has been one 
of the mainstays of the organization in the 
house. He has been able to maintain his 
standing with the organization despite the 
fact that his name has been associated with 
some of the most important labor measures 
of the past few years, for it was felt that 
his conservatism could be depended upon. 


— 


Rep. Weeks is a native of Portland, Me., 
and a graduate of the Boston University 
law school. 


‘ 


Norman H. White. 


No man iu recent years has left his im- 
press more indelibly stamped on the legis- 
lature of Massachusetts than Norman H. 
White of Brookline. For three years he 
has been a member of the house; for three 
years he has been known as a fighter, and 
for two of the three years he has’ been 
the ‘‘insurgent’’ leader. 

An idealist, he insisted upon ideal legis- 
lation. He allowed no matter of mere policy 
to sway him—a bill was good or it was 
pad. If it were good, he would fight for it 
to the limit, if he had to fight alone; if it 
were bad, in his opinion, he would assail 
it without mercy and without regard to 
whether or not its projector was a friend 
or a foe. He is in no sense a politician, 
but, even in the opinion of his most active 
enemies, he has been an excellent legislator. 

A discussion of methods has small place 
in a biography, but in discussing Norman 
White justice could not be done were one 
limited to the usual form in which one 
would discuss an ordinary member of the 
Yegislature. For that was exactly what 
Rep. White was not—ordinary. s 
unique in some ways and his methods were 
the same. <A case in point was the bill of 
last winter, to extend the close season on 
beach birds for another month. Mr. White 
favored it. Some of the other members 
were opposed to it, among them some 0 
the influential members from the shore 
towns, one of whom had the reputation 0! 
being as good a log-roller as Barnstabl 
county has sent to the legislature in man 
a long day. He held the fort through th 
committee stage and managed to get 4 
‘leave. to withdraw” 
cepted by the house. 
busy. 


report. It was ac 
Then Rep. White got 
He moved reconsideration. On th 


man was represented. They covered 
desk. He began his speech dramatic 
pleading for the lives of the birds and 
ing the members what difference it mad 

them if the little creatures were allowed ai 
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other 30 days in which to enjoy the lives 
God had given them. Then, one by one, 
he took his samples. He related its char- 
acteristics, the charm its presence added 
to a sojourn at the beach, its harmlessness 
and its love for its offspring. He told of 
the young who died in the nests as a re- 
sult of the spring shooting, and altogether 
he made one of the most impressive show- 
ings of the session. As a result the report 
was killed, the bill was substituted; there- 
after it had no trouble, and now it is a 
law, 

In the session of the year before it was 
he who killed the railroad control bill, and 
in the session of 1909 he was also in charge 
of the opposition to the holding company 
bill, although in the last session he had 
various other interests thrust upon him by 
his determination to help Speaker Walker’s 
administration, The speaker placed him on 
the committee on ways and means, and 
also made him chairman of the committee 
on education. 

As head of the latter he worked hand in 
hand with Gov. Draper to secure the con- 
solidation of the state board of education 
with the commission on industrial educa- 
tion, and the new board is the result of his 


labors, he having drafted the bill which 
finally passed the legislature and became 
law. 


Another characteristic of Rep. White was 
his energy and his refusal to be hoaxed. 
The bill to incorporate the Massachusetts 
College was before his committee. It 
looked like a good measure, in that it 
offered a way to place a college education 
at the disposal of every child in Massa- 
chusetts for $138 for the four years’ course. 


Certain senate members were against it. 
They refused to attend the executive ses- 
sions at which it was to be discussed. They 
missed two. Rep. White, at the third, sug- 
gested that the house members act wi'th- 
out the senators. They did so, and the bill 
was reported without a dissenter. It was 
afterward killed in the senate, 

It was a tremendous disappointment to 
him when the railroad holding company 
bill became a law, but he did the best he 
could—the ‘“‘road roller’? was operated too 
well to be stopped, but it is doubtful if 
the vote against it would have been so large 
had he found that he could conscientiously 
favor it. 

Nothing shows more plainly the place he 
held in the estimation of his colleagues 
than the demonstration which followed an 
attempt on the part of a faction in the 
senate to ask the house to censure him for 
speaking his mind about an action of Pres. 
Treadway. They stood on chairs, cheered, 
clapped and shouted as he walked down the 
aisle. All business was suspended in the 
house, and the demonstration was so im- 
pressive that the senate figured the best 
thing to do with the Dickinson order was 
to refer it to the committee on rules. It 
was not dragged out again. 

That Rep. White is one of the coming 
men of Massachusetts no one who follows 
public affairs denies, although it is realized 
that for some time at least he will be 
obliged to fight for all he gets. He is 
unique in that he likes that, and probably 


would fight, anyway, he liking it so well 
that he fought John N. Cole for the speaker- 
ship when he was the only one in the legis- 
lature who dared to, although Mr. Cole was 
voted for by men who, behind his back, 
berated him. 

Mr. White was born in Montclair, 
on Christmas day, 1871. He attended the 
public schools there, later graduated from 
the University of the City of New York and 
Harvard College. He is treasurer of the 


ING; 


Boston Bookbinding company, a director in’ 


the Brookline National Bank and _ vice- 
president of the Brookline Republican club. 
He is a candidate for re-election and a 
probable candidate for congress. to succeed 
John W. Weeks when the latter retires. 


‘-Augustus L. Whitney. 


Rep. Augustus L. Whitney of Leominster, 
although only a first-year man, was given 
the important post of an appointment on 
the railroad committee. He therefore took 
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part in all those protracted deliberations 
which resulted in the enactment of the Bos- 
ton Railroad Holding company bill. At one 
stage in the deliberdtions it was reported 
that Rep. Whitney would be one of the 
minority who would support the Washburn 
bill. This report proved to be quite un- 
founded. Rep. Whitney offered an amend- 
ment, in committee, to the governor’s bill, 
providing that the directors of the holding 
company must be citizens of Massachusetts. 
But when he found that the incorporators 
were every one to be Massachusetts men, 
and that the majority of the committee be- 
lieved that the governor’s bill was properly 
safeguarded he withdrew his amendment, 
and refrained from offering it on the floor 
of the house, 

Rep. Whitney made the trip through the 
Berkshires with his committee and the 
street railway committee, and was greatly 
impressed with the needs of the region for 
proper transportation facilities. He came 
back a warm supporter of the Tytus and 
Curtiss bills looking to the development of 
the country by trolley mergers, with the 
aid of the New Haven, and in his second 
year in the house hopes to have a chance 
to vote for one or both. He says the whole 
western country is a unit for the proposi- 
tion, 

Rep. Whitney is possessed of a gift of 
dry humor, and contributed to the fun in 
the house when he rose, one of the series 
of members of the railroad committee, to 
controvert Chairman Washburn, when the 
latter challenged his committee to disagree 
with him in the declaration that no crisis 
seemed to be pending at the beginning of 
the year. When the massive form of Rep. 
Whitney, with its dome-like head and Web- 
sterian brow, rose and with a quiet smile 
that belied his dignified utterance, added in 
terse, witty words his confirmation of the 
contradiction of the chairman the house 
roared. 

Rep. Whitney, while a conservative, does 
not hesitate to take an anti-corporation 
attitude when he believes that the corpora- 
tion is in the wrong. Thus he supported 
the bill to compel the railroads to supply 


three brakemen to freight trains of over 
35 cars. While he recognized the force of 
the argument that the railroads would, nat- 
urally, for the protection of their property, 
provide a sufficient number of brakemen, 
he nevertheless believes that the brakemen 
are overworked, and that many - freight 
wrecks would be prevented by the employ- 
ment of more men, 

Rep. Whitney is a retired manufacturer. 
He was born in Harvard, June 19, 1845, ana 
was educated in the public schools; He 
has filled many positions of prominence in 
Leominster, having been  selectman ten 
years (chairman seven), on the board of 
health nine years, republican town com- 
mittee eleven years (chairman seven), and 
on the sewerage committee a number of 
years. He has been president of the Farm- 
ers’ and Mechanics’ association, is a Mason, 
and belongs to the R. A. C. and K, T, 


Walter G. Whittemore. 

There has been no more hard-working 
student of legislative problems at the state 
house this year than Walter G. Whittemore 
of Ashland, who has just completed his first 
term as representative from the 8th 
Middlesex district. 

Mr. Whittemore has made an enviable 
reputation for his conscientious. work, both 
as a member of the committee on drainage 
and for his general legislative work. He is 
not an orator, but has the happy faculty 
of absorbing facts and of presenting them 
in a straightforward and effective manner. 

In his home town Mr. Whittemore has 
served ,in a wide variety of positions, having 
been town clerk, chairman of the school 
committee, assistant engineer of the fire 


department and a member of the repub- 
lican town committee. As a consequence 
he is exceptionally well informed on all 
measures aifecting the small towns of the 
state. 


Mr. Whittemore is a druggist by occu- 
pation, and is a member of the Masons, 
Royal Arcanum, Knights Templar and 


Mystic Shriners. 


George A. Wilder. 

Rep. George A. Wilder of Townsend, who 
has just completed his first term as a mem- 
ber of the lewer branch of the legislature, 
was one of the hardest working new mem- 
bers. He watched the interests of the 
12th Middlesex district, which he repre- 
sented, as a fond parent would watch his 
only child. The old-time members came to 
Rep. Wilder early in the session for his 
support on their pet measures, The Town- 
send man showed them that he was right on 
the job by asking them in return how they 


‘stood on measures which affected the towns 


of Ashby, Dunstable, Groton, Pepperell, 
Shirley, Townsend and Tyngsborough which 
comprise the 12th Middlesex district. Rep. 
Wilder’s seat in the third division was 
in the heart of a little group of the most 
popular legislators. A genial group of good 
fellows always congregated there whether 
they belonged there or not. The Townsend 
member was one of the best liked of them 
all and won many votes for measures in 
which his district was especially inter- 
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ested through his good-natured way of ask- 
ing for support. He wasn’t one of those 
legislators who look out only for their cir- 
cle of home’ friends. Townsend wasn’t the 
only town whose battles he fought in the 
legislature. ‘The citizens of Dunstable who 
were considerably nerved up over the acts 
of a town meeting which was found not to 
have been held under the requirements of 
law have hi'rn to thank for the legalizing of 
the town meeting’s acts by this year’s gen- 
eral court. The town. of Shirley wanted an 
increase in their water loan. Rep. Wilder 
handled their case before the legislature for 
them and showed himself an adept in mak- 
ing the legislitive committee see things his 
way as well as in rounding up votes among 
members. Let it be said in passing that 
Rep. Wilder has one other great pet be- 
sides his district,—his party. We don’t 
know whether or not he’s one of the kind of 
men referred to by a prominent after dinner 
speaker as ‘‘men who would follow their par- 
ty to the regions of Satan,’’ because his par- 
ty doesn’t seem to be on that road just 
yet. But he certainly did follow the grand 
old party as a member of the legislature of 
1909. He voted with it on direct nomina- 
tions, on labor measures, on the Boston city 
charter,—in a word, on every measure in 
which the republican party was interested. 
And he is worthy of the best reward that 
his constituents and his party can give him. 
Rep. Wilder was born in Townsend March 
2, 1859. We was educated in the public 
schools and at Phillips Andover academy. 


lie’ is a printer by ogcupation. In his home 
town he has keen honored for several years 
with elections to public office. He has been 
town clerk for eight years, treasurer for 
four years and a member of the school com- 
mittee for twelve years. He is also a mem- 
ber of the republican town committee. He 
is affiliated with the Masons, I. O. O. F., and 
the Grange. 
William B. Willcutt. 

There wasn’t a better-liked member of 
this year’s house than William B. Willcutt 
of Ward 24, and there wasn’t a more thor- 
oughly hated member—in certain high party 
circles—than the same Dorchester repre- 
sentative. Wilicutt’s offence in the eye of 
the organization was. ultra-independence 
and super-consistency. Last year a serious 
jliness interfered with his taking part in 
much legislation, but he more than made 
up for it this year. He was the most con- 
spicuous trouble-maker in the lower branch, 
and also the most successful. 

Just for a starter the doughty colonel 
tackled that eminent reformer and ward- 
mate of his, George Albee Hibbard, mayor 
of Boston, on illegal and indiscriminate 
wine-buying. Rep. Willcutt knew that the 
mayor and his underlings had been opening 
the seductive grape rather recklessly at 
various places and for ‘‘sundry parties.’’ 
So he generously put in a bill to give the 
mayor the right to buy $5,000 worth of dry 
and wet refreshments in one year. That 
highly ornamental body, the committee on 
cities were afraid their constituents in the 
Back Bay, Cambridge and Somerville wouldn’t 
stand for such a bill, so they killed it. 
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Then, to be accommodating, Willcutt offered 
to make his measure entirely prohibitive. 
They wouldn’t stand for this. Then he took 
the matter to Dist. Atty. Hill, who informed 
him and as well enlightened the mayor that 
he could wine real guests, but he couldn’t, 
within the law, ‘‘open” for his little crowd 
of hangers-on, 

Next Willecutt went after the railroads for 
burning oil lamps in their trains and ruining 


people's The railroad people didn’t 


eyes. 
like his bill, and got it killed, but he did 
make them admit that they were supply- 
ing gas lamps to all their trains as fast as |: 


possible. Willcutt has always had an eye . 
on the railroad companies, so he and J. : 
ttenry Leonard of Ward 23 set out to frame’ 
a law that would effectually stop the law- : 
less issuance of stock and the buying up' 
of other securities by railroads. They made~ 
it pretty strong, too, with a jail sentence! 
tied on to a nice generous fine, and got it. 
by the house, despite the cries of ‘‘Bob’’” 
Washburn... Si goers 

Direct nominations have always looked’ 
good to Col. Willcutt, because they didn’t 
suit the state machine. He voted for all 
these bills this year, and he talked well on 
two of them. So deeply did he believe in 
the primary method of nomination that 
when Arthur Nason of Haverhill, who had 
backed several of these bills, voted for the 
Boston charter bill, which wiped out direct 
primaries in Boston, he took him to task 
in good Willcuttian language. He advo- 
cated district option, too, and got himself 
in bad with John F. Fitzgerald for saying 
that his election as mayor was chargeable 
to the liquor interests. 

But the big show for the breezy Dor- 
chester member was the governor’s plan to 
systematize the parcelling out of money for 
harbor and land improvements. Willcutt 
led the fight in his committee; it was the 
only committee he would serve on, and 
when that aggregation of expert log-rollers 


turned down the governor’s recommenda-~ 


tion, he framed the minority bill. He 
brought it into the house, and argued so 
well as to its merits in advancing the state’s 
policy of handling big questions through 
commissions, that he beat the committee to 
a standstill. . 

While the republican leaders are after 
Willcutt’s blood, he this fall stands stronger 
than ever in his ward, and can make a hard 
fight for his third term if he cares to. But 
politics is only a plaything to Willcutt, who. 
doesn’t take law-making any too seriously,. 
and moreover, is a business man of experi- 
ence and ability, who has a business. He 
is too independent to wear anybody’s collar, 
and can retire gracefully to private life, if 
need be. 


Isaac E, Willetts. 

Fall River is indebted to Rep. Isaac E. 
Willetts for legislation which it might other- 
wise not have obtained but for his quiet 
and effective work. Especially is this true 
on the bill which the water board was very 
desirous of obtaining, to enable the city 
to borrow $200,000 in anticipation of water 
receipts, to permanently purify the waters 
of North Watuppa Pond, one of the sources. 
of the city’s water supply, and the diversion 


from it of the water of two brooks draining 
sources of naturally more or less pollution. 
“Tke”’ had to fight a combination of some 
of the leading manufacturers and heaviest 
taxpayers of the Border City, but he won 
out, as he generally has, by the force of 
his inherent good nature and work among 
his associates. On the police commissioner 
bill and the separation of the licensing 
board and police commission, giving to the 
latter a single head, Rep. Willetts put in 
some effective work, though the bill was 
subsequently sent over to the next general 
court by the senate after it had passed the 
house. He was with the bill that permits 
the city of Fall River to borrow $225,000 
for school purposes, which was approved 
by the governor. 

On the 80-cent gas bill he was a constant 
attendant at the hearings before the com- 
mittee on public lighting, and led the fight 
on the floor of the house to substitute the 
bill for the adverse report. The fate of 
the 80-cent gas bill was settled, however, 
when Speaker Walker took the floor himself 
on the East Boston bill and urged that it 
was overturning the established policy of 
the commonwealth to take these matters 
out of the hands of the gas and electric 
light commission. Notwithstanding this, 
however, Rep. Willetts fought for the Fall 
River bill, and it was only defeated by a 
comparatively small margin. The fight will be 
continued another year, he served notice on 
the house. Asin previous years, he was right 


in the thick of the fight for the 54-hour bill 


ste 


and the various other labor measures. He is 
the father of the weekly payment bill for 
county. employees,. which became a law in 
1906. His committees this year were roads and 
bridges and fisheries and game. The first 
ramed has had before it some of the most im- 
portant legislation of the session, especially 
the codification of the automobile and motor 
cycle laws, on which ‘Ike’ did good ser- 
vice. He was interested for the bill that 
Fall River bridge employees be exempt from 
the civil service, and joined with Rep. Parks 
of Fall River to further its progress. It 
was not their fault, however, that the bill 
was not reported. On every bill to ad- 
vance the interests of the textile operatives 
Rep. Willetts was to be found working for 
that measure, 

Besides his activity in many matters be- 
fore the legislature, Rep. Willetts has de- 
voted much time for the past several 
months to the furtherance of his project for 
seining the fish from the North Watuppa 
pond and transferring them to South Wa- 
tuppa, which is open to fishermen, whereas 
the North pond, which is plentifully stocked, 
is barred as a fishing spot because of its 
being the source of the water supply. The 
fish and game commission* are favorable to 
the proposal of Rep. Willetts, and the trans- 
fer will be made probably within a short 
time. : 

Isaac E. Willetts is a Boston boy by 
birth, born there, November 8, 1869, and 
educated in the public schools. He has just 
completed a fourth term -in the house, 
although not consecutive, having served in 
the lower branch in 1905-’06 and again in 
1908 and 1909. His previous committees were 
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printing and public health, of which he 
was clerk, with the committee on cities. 
At home he is a deputy sheriff, with a large 


_ circle of friends. 


Roger Wolcott. 

They said of Rep. Roger Wolcott of Mil- 
ton, at the close of his first session, that 
he appeared in every way worthy of the 
name of his distinguished and well beloved 
father, the lamented governor. Also, it may 
be written down in approbation of the 
young man from Milton, they had pretty 
nearly done referring to him as “Gov. Wol- 
cott’s son,’ and had begun ,to say ‘‘Wol- 
cott,’’ and no more. 

Rep. Wolcott, an attorney and Har- 
vard man, is 82 years old. He was ofe 
of the Adonises of Beacon Hill. Speaker 
Walker assigned him to the committee on 
railroads, quite the busiest of all commit- 
tees, this year, the committee made him 
clerk, and everybody went to work, 

There were things doing in that committee 


-on railroads, as has been said, and being 


its clerk was not a sinecure, Sometimes 
there were two sessions a day, with now 
and then a hurry call to come into the 
house for a vote. Still, Rep. Wolcott found 
time to become generally acquainted, and 
when the holding company bill loomed up, in 
the closing days of the session he turned 
out to be a young man of courage and 
promptness. 

Rep. Washburn was. saying, in that 
memorable debate, that he had _ never 
dreamed of there being a ‘‘crisis,’’ in rail- 
road affairs, until the committee heard 
about it in the April message of the govern- 


or. He doubted if any member of the com- 
mittee on railroads thought there was such 
a “crisis.” He was willing to declare that 
none of them dreamed “f such a ‘crisis,”’ 
and— 

Roger Wolcott was standing, waiting to 
say, as he did when others gave him the 
opportunity, that he had felt the existence 
of such a railroad crisis from the very day 
of organization. Afterwards, He said his say 
further, in favor of the holding company 
bill, and the house, remembering his cour- 
ageous father, applauded him to the echo. 

It is not meant, here, to say that Rep. 
Wolcott in his first year has taken rank 
with Washburn and others of the ablest in 
the house. The Milton man would be him- 
selt the first to reject such lavishness. He 
“made good,” and Beacon hill expects to 
see him back again, doing better. 

Rep. Wolcott is . prominent in the 
militia, is active in directorates of 
textile corporations and banking institutions, 
and keeps his political hand in by service 
on the republican town committee. He is a 
legislator of some achievement and much 
promise. 


Russell A. Wood. 
One of the many newspaper men in this 
year’s house was Rep. Russell A. Wood of 
Cambridge, representing the 3d Middle- 


sex district. There isn’t a more intricate sub- 


ject than taxation but the active young 
Cambridge member. tackled this question 
with all the vigor of a Harvard graduate 
and did good work on that committee. The 


Bullock bill to allow cities and’ towns to 
raise their tax rate from $12 to $15 he fav- 
ored with the Keene amendment to make the 
increase a pay-as-you-go restriction by de- 
ducting it from the borrowing capacity. 
While the house killed the bill Rep. Wood 
advocated it on the floor as he believed it 
to be good legislation. 

The subject of the taxation of -college 


property is one of vital interests to resi- 


dents of Cambridge and while Rep. Wood 
did not believe in a direct taxation of this 
class of property he was a hearty supporter 


of the resolve to have the whole question 
investigated to devise if possible some means 
of relieving the cities from their burden. 
He was opposed to a change in the location 
of the Boston terminus of the Cambridge sub- 
way from Park street to Scollay square. He 
joined his colleague, Rep. Bean, in the prop- 
osition to turn the care of Cambridge parks 
over to the metropolitan commission. Borin 
in Cambridge March 25, 1880, he passed 
through the public schools and completed 
his education at Harvard. He served three 
years inthe common councilas a preparation 
for legislative work. He is a Mason, Elk, 
Odd Fellow and vice-president of the Non- 
Partisan Municipal party. 


Ernest W. Woodside. 


Early this session the house heard from 
a member in the third division who made it 
understood right away that he came to the 
legislature to represent his constituents and 
that he was working for them alone. He 
was Rep. Ernest W. Woodside of East Bos- 
ton. His constituency, the residents of Ward 
1, are of the sort that take a close inter- 
est in legislative matters and keep sharp 
watch on state house happenings. They 
knew what they were doing all right when 
they sent Mr. Woodside to represent them. 
Right off the reel he filed a bill to require 
the gas company supplying the folks in his 
district to lower the price of their com- 
modity to 80 cents per thousand cubic feet. 
He not only filed the bill, but he went after 
the whole question of gas charges in Bos- 
ton in a manner that showed he knew what 
he. was about. He delved into the records of 
the gas and electric light commission, got 
his data for debate, and incidentally 
learned a few secrets that were supposed 
to be known only to the gas companies’ di- 
rectors. He also went among his friends in 
both branches of the legislature—and he 
had numbers of them for he started in to 
make them the first day he arrived on Bea- 
con hill—and persuaded them to support his 
bill for cheaper gas. At the hearing be- 
fore the legislative committee on public 
lighting he presented facts and figures that 
proved beyond a doubt that he had a good 
case as well as that he knew how to handle 
it. The members of the public lighting com- 
mittee felt, however, that the real question 
that they were called upon to decide was 
not the merits of Rep. Woodside’s case, but 
whether or not the legislature ought to in- 
terfere in matters to consider which the gas 
and electric light commission was especial- 
lv created. So they reported adversely on 
the measure. It was then that Rep. Wood- 
side showed his strength with his fellow 
members of the house. He rallied to the 


support of his bill many of the best orators 
in the house and succeeded in having the 
adverse report of the committee overturned. 
The measure was ordered to a third reading 
and passed to be engrossed fairly. on wings, 
despite the unrelenting attacks of its op- 
ponents. If it had not been that Speaker 
Walker stepped into the affair and gave up 
the presiding chair to deliver a speech on 
the floor, in which he insisted that the legis- 
lature should not overturn the prescribed 
policy of the commonwealth in the matter 
of its commissions, the 80-cent. gas bill 
would undoubtedly have been sent on to 
the senate. It required all the personal in- 
fluence of the speaker and all the power of 
the state machine, however, to kill the bill 
in the lower branch. Rep. Woodside also 
figured prominently in the handling of the 
bill for $100,000 worth of improvements for 
Jeffreys Point, East Boston. The hearing 
on this bill was the largest of the session 
before the legislative committee on harbors 
and public lands. He also helped to boost 
the bills for $7000 for the channel at Orient 
Heights Yacht club, and $10,000 for Harbor 
View. He was appointed at the beginning 
of the session to the important committee 
on legal affairs. It was before this commit- 
tee that the various bills for broader Sun- 
day laws were discussed. Kep. Woodside 
supported the bills for a more liberal Sab- 
bath, as they were backed by not only the 
business interests of the city, but by the 
religious element as well. His record on 

labor measures considered by this year’s 
general court ought to’ satisfy the most ar- 
dent advocate of the rights of the working 
man. Rep. Woodside is a native of Alberton, 
PME He was educated in the public 


schools and at Boston University law school. 
He is a lawyer by profession. The ease 
with which he tackled his legislative duties 
in his first year is probably accounted for by 
the fact that he served for three consecu- 
tive years in that great training school for 
legislators, the Boston common council. He 
is a member of several organizations, among 
them the Ward 1 Republican club, Central 
club, East Boston Crieket club, Masons, I. 
O.*Or ER.) and: Knights of “Pythias. Rep. 
Woodside’s fellow members of this year’s 
legislature hope to see him back next year 
and as many succeeding years as he cares 
to go before his constituents for re-elec- 
tion. 
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LAWRENCE H. SULLIVAN 


Candidate for Governor’s Council Splendid Type of American Citizenship — 
Native of Emerald Isle, Has Been For Thirty Years Boston Tax- 
payer and Loyal Democrat—Will Represent City 

With Honor and Dignity, 


No one citizen of Boston can claim a larg- 
er circle of friends and acquaintances than 
the subject of this sketch—Lawrence H. 
Sullivan. And none, it may be said, has 
more loyal friends, for to’know ‘Larry’ 


Sullivan is to like him; to know him well is 
to love him. Born in that little green 
isle across the water from which many 
of Boston’s best citizens have come, in 
him American citizenship is well exempli- 
fied. The son of an Irish schoolmaster; 
naturally he enjoyed better educational ad- 
vantages than the average Irish boy, re- 
ceiving a thorough schooling in the nation- 
al schools of his native land and at St. 
Brendan college. From his earliest boy- 
hood he saw about him the effects that 
hundreds of years of British oppression and 
tyranny had wrought upon his land and its 
sons, and, like Boyle O’Reilly and other 
young Tri'shmen before him, he was quick 
to join in every movement that had for its 
object the overthrow of the yoke of Bri- 
tain. His activity in the Fenian movement 
soon made a marked man of him, and it 
became necessary for the father to ship the 
young patriot to America. Landing here 
at an early age he set out to see the land 
which had been the subject of his boyhood 
dreams, and before settling in the city 
which was to become his home he traversed 
the length and breadth of the land. 

He finally settled in South Boston, where 
he engaged in the liquor business, contin- 
uing it there until 1894, when he moved to 
Charlestown where he has since resided and 
been in business. In his 15 years’ resi- 
dence there he has always taken an active 
interest in the welfare of his district and 
of the city at large. Never seeking politi- 
cal office himself, he has, nevertheless, on 
many occasions devoted his means and his 
untiring energy to the advancement of the 
political fortunes of his friends. He is a 
member of many organizations and socie- 
ties, among which is Boston lodge, No. 10, 
Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks. 
Joining Boston lodge but five years ago, he 
has in that brief space of time become one 
of the best known Elks in the _ country. 
After serving as esquire and esteemed loyal 
knight; he was, in March, 1907, elected 
to the position of exalted ruler. In that 
position he had the unusual honor of being 
accorded a second term. Under his regime 
the lodge made the biggest advancement in 
membership of any two years in its history. 
He was the prime mover in obtaining the 
new Somerset street property for the Elks 
at a cost of $160,000. This property, for- 
mcurly Jacob Sleeper Hall of Boston Univer- 
sity, pleasantly situated on the summit of 
Beacon hill, but a few steps from the heart 
of the city, promises to be the finest Elk 
home in the country after the extensive al- 
terations now in progress are completed. 
A year ago he was unanimously elected as 
the representative of Boston lodge of Elks 
to the Dallas, Tex., convention, and this 
year to Los Angeles, Cal., where ris splen- 
did personality won for him the enthusias- 
tic plaudits of the grand lodge delegates, 

Mr. Sullivan is a natural orator. Combined 
with a splendid presence and a rich, reson- 
ant voice, he has that indefinable Celtic 
temperament that enables the Trish orator to 
move his hearers to the very depths of their 
feelings. He has.been in wide demand as a 
memorial orator by various organizations in 
Greater Boston in the past few years. 

Besides his membership in the Elks, Mr. 
Sullivan is a member of Division 37. Ancient 
Order of Hibernians. Bunker Hill court, 
Massachusetts Catholic Order of Foresters, 
Knights of St. Brendan and the Charitable 
Trish Society. He is a member also of 
the Ninth Regiment Veteran association, 
having been a commissioned officer of the 
present Ninth Regiment, M. V. M. 

His home circle is a model one, one son 
being a practising attorney in Boston, and 
another a scientific student at the Univer- 
sity of Notre Dame, South Bend, _ Ind., 
while another son and three daughters are at 
heme. Mr. Sullivan has recently purchased 
a handsome residence in Monument square, 
Charlestown, which he is having remodelled 


and will occupy with his family in the fall. 
Mr. Sullivan points with pride to the 
fact that he has been a taxpayer in Boston 
for the last thirty years, and during all that 
time has been a member of the dem- 
ocratic party. 
For years Mr. Sullivan had been impor- 
tuned by his friends and the leaders 
of the party, of which he has always 
been a consistent follower, to take public 
office, but he has always steadfastly re- 
fused. Twice he has declined what would 


have been a practically unanimous nomina- 
tion for the state senate from the Charles- 
town district and twice he has. declined to 
stand as the district’s candidate for alder- 
man. His only office has been on the dem- 
ocratic ward commi'tttee of Ward 4. This 
year the pressure has been great to have 
him stand as a candidate for the gover- 
nor’s council from the Boston district, and 
he has finally consented. His friends and 
the democratic leaders of Boston feel posi- 
tive that in Lawrence H. Sullivan as ‘a 
member of the executive council Boston will 
have a member who will represent the city 
with honor and dignity, and one whose per- 
sonality will enable him to do more as a 
minority member of the executive council 
than any other man that could be chosen. 

Mr. Sullivan is a man of tremendous en- 
ergy and initiative, a powerful and con- 
vincing talker and one who is_ always 
ready to take up the cudgels in behalf of 
any honest doctrine. 


SENATOR FROM THE 3d SUFFOLK 


Joseph P. Lomasney of Ward 8, Boston,Well Equipped for Service in the 
Upper Branch of the State Legislature— Has Had 
Years of Experience in Polltics, 


The simple announcement in the Bos- 
ton morning papers early this week that 
Joseph P. Lomasney was ‘slated’ for the 
democratic nomination in. the®-district 
comprising Wards 6, 7 and 8 of Boston, and 
Ward 4 of Cambridge, said practically the 


last word regarding the ‘“contest’’ for sen- . 


ator from that district. ‘Joe’ is slated for 
the place, he will be nominated for the of- 
fice in the primaries this month, he will 
be elected in November, and the 3d Suffolk 
district will have one of the ablest repre- 
sentatives in the upper branch of the legis- 
lature it has had in years. 

yoe’ Lomasney knows the game of pol- 
itics from beginning to end. He knows it 
from the point of view of one who has 
been prominently identified with one of the 
best equipped political organizations the 


JOSEPH P. LOMASNEY. 


city of Boston has ever seen. He knows 
it from experience in elective and appoint- 
ive city offices in the Hub. He knows it 
better than many men who will sit in the 
next senate, because he saw four years of 
service in the house of representatives when 
some of the most important legislation in 
the recent history of Massachusetts was be- 
ing considered and enacted. 

Of his connection with the political or- 
ganization referred to above little need be 
said at this time. Those who are not fa- 
miliar with the democratic organization in 
Ward 8, Boston, know little or nothing of 
the political history of the city. The Hen- 
dricks Club, founded and organized by Mar- 
tin M. Lomasney and “Brother Joe,’’ as 
many have called him, has.had a greater 
hand in moulding the policies of the Boston 
democracy than any other body i'n the city. 
It has made common councilmen, aldermen, 
mayors, representatives in’ the general court, 
state senators, governors and congressmen, 


and the men presented and supported by 
them have been creditable to the organiza- 
tion. It is not difficult to assign a reason 
for the success which they have attained. 
They have always regarded politics as a 
serious business, they have given i't serious 
attention, they have kept faith with the 
people of the ward, and the people have re- 
paid them with their confidence. Other and 
various reasons may be advanced for the 
progress made by the Lomasney forces, but 
those who are anxious to find the real cause 
will come to this conclusion after giving the 
matter fair consideration. The continu- 
ance of their power and control for so many 
years, the fact that they are stronger in 
the West end section of the city today than 
ever before is sufficient answer to those 
who may seek other excuses. 

_ Joe’? Lomasney began his career as an 
officeholder as a member of the common 
council in 1888. He was first elected to the 
house of representatives in 1890, serving in 
the following year as well. During that 
period of service he was a member of the 
committees on printing, - constitutional 
amendments, insurance, congressional redis- 
tricting and the special committee on the 
celebration of the battle of Bennington. He 
was one of the most influential of the demo- 
cratic members at that time. A strict par- 
ty man, anxious to take advantage of every 
opportunity for the advancement of the 
cause of democracy, he was nevertheless 
regarded as one of the squarest fighters. He 
fought hard when he fought, but he used 
judgment and refrained from fighting when 
there was nothing to be gained by it. 

He came back to the house in 1900 and 
1901, serving on the committee on ways and 
means and the special committee on the 
funeral of Ex-Goy. Wolcott. His service on’ 
ways and means was particularly fortunate, 
for it gave him an opportunity to study and 
understand the true condition of the state’s 
finances, and the methosd of conducting the 
various state institutions. His influence on 
legislative matters in general was even 
greater than during his earlier service, and 
he grew in the estimation of the republican 
members as well as those of his own party. 

At the close of the session of 1901 he re- 
tired from the field of state politics. He was 
appointed to the position of assistant wa- 
ter commissioner by Josiah Quincey, when 
that gentleman was elected to the mayoralty 
of Boston, and served for some time. La- 
ter, when: Martin and Quincy came to the 
parting of the ways politically, ‘‘Joe’’ re- 
signed his position and gave Martin loyal 
support. He was appointed superintendent 
of the bridge division of the street depart- 
ment by the late Mayor Collins and con- 
tinued in that position throughout the Col- 
lins administration. 

He has been a member of the democratic 
state committee for some years, and his in- 
fluence there has been just as potent as it 
was in the other sections of the political 
field. His election to the senate is as cer- 
tain as anything can be in the political 
world, and we have an idea that before the 
session of 1910 has been far advanced he 
will have come into the* good graces of his 
senatorial associates as completely as he 
has done with his colleagues of the past. 
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HERBERT E. FLETCHER 


Has Fought His Way to Success in Business World by Indomitable Energy 
—Choice of Sixth District Republicans for Councillor — 
Has Splendid Record as Legislator. 


There are points of marked similarity in 
the careers of Councillor Seward W. Jones 
of Newton and the man-who will succeed 
him as councillor from the 6th. distriiet— 


Hon. Herbert E. Fletcher of Westford. There 
is not a great deal of difference in their 


ages, both were poor boys who obtained 
their education under disadvantages, both 
are in the granite business, both have 


achieved marked success as business men 
and with each politics is but a relaxation 
from the arduous strain of business. * The 
6th councillor district which Mr. Fletcher 
will represent next year is composed of the 
ist, 5th, 6th, 7th, and 8th Middlesex sena- 
torial districts, including all of Middlesex 
county except Cambridge, Everett, Malden, 
Melrose and Somerville. Three years ago 
Mr. Fletcher aspired to go to the governor’s 
council. Mr. Jones was a candidate also 
and was especially desirous of entering the 
council at that time that he might serve 
with Lieut.-Gov. Draper whose campaign he 
had managed. As the two were the best 
of friends and neither desired to oppose the 
other, Mr. Fletcher withdrew that Mr. 
Jones might gratify his wish of sitting in 
the executive council wi'tth the then lieu- 
tenant governor, now Goy. Draper. This 
year, Councillor Jones, retiring after serving 
three terms, Mr. Fletcher will be the unani- 
mous choice of the convention. If it were 
not to be a unanimous nomination and fight- 
ing was necessary, no man in Middlesex 
county could count on more loyal friends 
who would take off their coats and hustle 
for him, and in the forefront would be those 
astute political 
of Newton. 

Mr. Fletcher is literally a son of the soil. 
His father was a farmer and he was born 
on the farm. That was May 10, 1862, so 
it is seen that Mr. Fletcher is still 
a young man. The Fletchers had been liv- 
ing in Westford then for over 200 years. 
The first of the family to come to this 
country settled in Dorchester in 1630. His 
name was Robert Fletcher. Robert Fletcher 
moved to Concord and his son moved to 
Westford. Westford, Chelmsford and Low- 
ell were then all one town under the name 
of Lowell. Mr. Fletcher’s mother’s ances- 
tors, the Willards, were Concord peopk, 
settling there in 16384, One of them—Maj- 
or Simon Willard—was commander-in-chief 
of the Massachusetts forces in King Philip’s 
war. 

Mr. Fletcher received his education in the 
public schools of Westford and then went 
to Westford academy. Much to his regret 
he was cbliged to leave there and go to 
work when he was 17. He farmed for a 
year and then went into the granite busi- 
ness, entering into partnership at the age of 
18 with a man 47 years his senior. He 
got an equal shafe in the business without 
the payment of any money but more than 
paid for it in work in the first year. Young 
Fletcher knew absolutely nothing about the 
granite business or any other business. He 
found that first year in business mighty 
hard sledding. He quarried granite, sold 
granite and collected the bills—what he 
could collect, for the business was not of the 
best. , 

At the end of one year he bought out his 
partner and since then—1880—has conducted 
the business himself. The business is in- 
corporated now under the name of H. HE. 
Fletcher & Co., but it ils a close corpora- 
tion of which Mr. Fletcher is treasurer and 
owns about all the stock. The little busi- 
ness of 1880, chiefly a local one, has ex- 
panded now until it reaches all over the 
United States east of Kansas City. Further 
west than that Mr. Fletcher hasn’t found 
it profitable to ship granite. Business 
doesn’t grow without effort, however, and 
Mr. Fletcher’s success is due to the fact 
that he has never let up in his efforts. He 
is a veritable dynamo of human energy. He 
likes hard work and thrives on itt, and he 
works just as hard today as he did 25 
years ago. The growth of his business has 
been continuous. About ten ,years after 
starting in business for himself at Westford, 
wanting to get hold of some desirable quar- 
ries at Milford, N. H., he became interested 
in the Lovejoy Granite company and is 


strategists from the city’ 


two-thirds owner of that business, which 
now is incorporated. 

The business of the two corporations is 
monumental building work, the beautiful 
First National Bank building in Boston be- 
ing a product of the Fletcher ‘quarries and 
the east front:of the United States treasury 
building at Washington another. The 
stone for some of the most magnificent pub- 
lic and private buildings in the eastern and 
middle states was furnished by Mr. Fletch- 
er’s companies. 

Not finding sufficient outlet for his ener- 
gies in the granite business, he, several 
years ago, branched out into heavy, mason- 
ry construction and is treasurer of the com- 
pany which carries on this branch of his 
business—the Fletcher-Leahey company. Be- 
sides his connection with and control of the 
H. E. Fletcher company, the Lovejoy Gran- 
ite company and the Fletcher-Leahey com- 
pany, Mr. Fletcher is connected with sever- 
al smaller enterprises. Naturally a very 
busy man, he finds in his home rest, and i'n 
politics, recreation. He married at the 
age of 25, Miss Carrie Hill of Sunderland, 
Vt., and four children—three boys and a 
girl—have blessed their union. 

Mr. Fletcher has never participated in 
town politics in Westford except to act as 
moderator of town meetings for a number 
of years. He was elected to the house in 
the fall of ’°99 and was one of the suppor- 
ters of James J. Myers in the Myers-Ben- 
nett speakership fight in the January fol- 
lowing. The fight was not settled until af- 
ter several ballots and Mr. Fletcher was 
one of those who turned the tide of victory 
to Myers. He was appointed to the com- 
mittee on street railways and before the 
session was over had made a mark as one 
of the ablest men that ever had served on 
that sub-division of the legislature. He 
brought to his work the same application 
and energy that had made his own pri- 
vate business enterprises such successes and 
applied to matters that came before the com- 
mittee the same principles that he would ap- 
ply to matters affecting his own business. 
When he stepped into the senate after a 
year’s service in the lower branch he was 
immediately made chairman of street rail- 
ways and continued in that capacity during 
his three years’ service in the upper branch. 

The committee on_ street railways in 
those days used to have anywhere from 
106 matters up to consider at each session, 
compared wilth 25 at the last session of 
the legislature. This reduction in the amount 
of work was directly due to the work of 
Mr. Fletcher during his three years’ service 
as chairman of the committee. Every 
right then sought by a street railway com- 
pany had to be by special act of the leg- 
islature. As a business man Mr. Fletcher 
immediately saw that much time might be 
saved and various matters just as well, and 
probably better, attended to by giving the 
railroad commissioners jurisdiction. Much 
of the general street railway law of the 
commonwealth was enacted during Mr. 
Fletcher’s ‘service and upon his initiative. 
The Massachusetts corporation laws of to- 


day are also partly his handiwork, he hay-* 


ing served asa member of the _ special 
committee of 1903 which revised them. Mr. 
Fletcher also served in the senate on the im- 
portant committees on mercantile affairs 
and taxation, ‘in 1901 and ’02 on the former, 
and in 1903'on the latter. He is the father 
of the present state highway act which 
provides for the assistance of towns by the 
state in building state highways to an 
amount equal to the sum appropriated by 
the town, but ~in~ro case to an extent 
greater than ten percent of the state’s total 
appropriation for state highway.work. This 


is an act that has been generally taken ad- 


vantage of and has been a great boon to 
the smaller towns of the commonwealth. 
Mr. Fletcher is a Mason, Knight Temp- 
lar and member of the Massachusetts con- 
sistory 382d degree. He belongs to the 
Grange and is a member of the Republican 
club of Massachusetts, the Middlesex club, 
Masonic club and Yorick club of Lowell. He 
is a trustee of several institutions but his 
greatest interest is in Westford academy, his 
old school. He is vice president of the 
trustees there and has been a member of 
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the board for a number of years, serving 


with such distinguished citizens of Mass- 
achusetts as Ex-Gov. John D. Long, Rev. 
(edward A. Horton and Charles S. Hamlin. 
Mr. Fletcher is in every way fitted to act 
in the capacity of adviser to the governor 
and we predict for him a service of honor 
and distinction to himself and real value 
to the commonwealth. 


IS THE PLAN SAFE? 

Savings Bank 
System Not Thoroughly Discussed—An 
Enterprise Which May Be Run at an Ac- 
tual Loss. 

(From the Wall Street Journal.) 

Most of the Latin languages have in one 
form or another a proverb on the wisdom 
of making haste slowly. We can hardly 
call Pres. Taft precipitate, but if his idea is 
to go right ahead with a comprehensive plan 
for a postal savings bank system, the wis- 
‘dom of the proverb may be usefully called 
to his attention. The question has never 
been properly discussed. It is an entirely 
new departure for this country. We labor 
under peculiar difficulties in the matter, and 
there are other things to be consildered be- 
sides securing the confidence of the alien 
depositor. 

There is no doubt a great deal of truth 
in the contention that there is hoarding 
by ignorant wage-earners accustomed to 
government savings banks in their own 
country, and distrustful of the private facil- 


. ilies already afforded. This is probably large- 


ly the case amongst the foreign element 
in the Northwest, although it is said there 
is nothing of the kind among a possibly 
less intelligent alien population in the Penn- 
sylvania coal districts. 

If the idea is to use the prospective hun- 
dreds of millions of deposits as the excuse 
for expanding national indebtedness by the 
further creation of 2 per cent bonds, Mr. 
Taft’s advisers ought to do all in their 
power to arrest the project before it goes 
any .further. If the Federal government 
believes that-it can sell bonds on better 
than a 2 per cent basis through such a sav- 
ings bank system, without giving such 
bonds the power to be used against nation- 
al bank circulation, it is making an assump- 
tion which is-not likely to be justified by 
events. The British government pays 2 1-2 
per cent on deposits, and it barely pays ex- 
penses in doing so, although the post office 
savings bank there is thoroughly well man- 
aged. Even there, however, serious mis- 
takes have been made in the investment of 
the depositor’s money. One of these was 
the buying *of consols, then a 2 3-4 per 
security, at 114 in 1896. 

Ts it so certain that the savings bank will 
not interfere unfairly with private institu- 
tions already in the field If these institu- 
tions were treating the depositor unfairly 
or abusing their function in any way there 
would be something to be said for Federal 
interference. Their business i's well conduc- 
ted, and these same aliens who are said 
to be unwilling to trust such banks are con- 
tinually being robbed by so-called private 
bankers of their own nationality. 

The only machinery we have in the post 
office for handling savings bank accounts 
is the money order department. That de- 
partment is one of the most inefficient in 
the public service, and the cost of postal 
notes here is from 25 per cent to 200 per 
cent more than in Great Britain. Our 
post office is already conducted at a heavy 
loss. Mr. Taft has shown a desire to check 
national extravagance in reducing the army. 
Here we are asked to plunge out into an 
entirely new enterprise, where even on a 
basis of 2 per cent bonds we cannot offer 
the depositor more than 1 1-2 per cent for 
his money. . 

Who is to make up deficits even supposing 
that the depositor will accept so low an in- 
terest? Such a department run at a loss 
is simply taxing the whole people of the 


United States for the benefit of a limited 4 


part. 


IN DARKEST TENNESSEE. 

Tom Reed met John Sharp Williams in a 
corridor of the capitol. “John,’’ said Reed, 
“tell me why you are such a violent par- 
tisan?”’ 

“Reed,’’ replied Williams, ‘‘that question 
sounds well, coming from you.” 


“Never mind that,’ persisted Reed. ‘Tell 


me why you are such a violent partisan?’ 
“Well,” said John Sharp, “I guess it is 
because I was born in Tennessee and never 


saw a republican until I was thirty-eight 


years old, and I can’t get used to them,” 
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O’Sullivan's Heels of New Rubber bridge the chasm between the 
barefooted savage and civilized man, The savage walked gracefully because he used his 
foot muscles and his toes and had the earth for a cushion. The disuse of the foot muscles and 
the impact of hard leather heels cause improper attitude in walking, which in turn causes flat foot and 
kindred deformities. Walking is man’s natural means of locomotion and is universally conceded to be the 

tiealthiest and best exercise. rs 
eels of New Rubber fitted to your walking shoes enable you to walk naturally, gracefully, and faster, with 
the same effort. The new rubber absorbs the impact at each step, saves nervous and physical strain, and restores 
the natural cushion to the human foot. Price, 50c. All dealers, Snecify "O’Sullivan’s" for new rubber. By 

: mail send 35c. and diagram of heel to the makers. 


Valuable Booklet on Waiking, Walke 
ing Shoes, and Foot-fitting for a postal. 
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BOSTON’S CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICTS 


Contest in Ninth Promises to Be One of Most Interesting in History of 
That War Ravaged District—Fewer Candidates But Plenty of 
Activity in Tenth— Up to Leaders in Eleventh. 


They’re off. 

That is to say, the candidates for con- 
gress in the Boston districts are off, and 
some of them are further off than others. 
There has not been as much political fun 
in a good many years as promises to de- 
velop from what is going on in the 9th, 
10th and 11th districts, which is fortunate, 
perhaps, inasmuch as_ the dear people 
themselves show little signs of interest. 

In the 9th there is bound to be a lot of 
fireworks. It seems that Thomas Jefferson 
Giblin, who was entered in the race for the 
purpose of aiding the anti-Keliher combin- 
ation, refused to obey the signals. The sig- 
nal to him was to get out on Friday of last 
week. He declined to do so. Martin had him 
in a room in Young’s and talked to him as 
a Dutch uncle would talk to his erring ne- 
phew, but ‘‘the Gib’’ would not quit. 


Was Double-Crossed, He Says. 

That was ingratitude, perhaps, in view 
of the hard work that Ward 8 did for Gib- 
lin last year, when he was a candidate 
for the city council, but right there is 
where Giblin has one of several first-class 
grievances. He insists that somebody whose 
name begins with ‘‘F’’ and ends with ‘d”’ 
double-crossed him. He claims that if the 
administration, or what is now the admin- 
istration, had played fair with him he 
would have won hands down for the city 
council, He claims, indeed, that the admin- 
istration, although it was not then the ad- 
ministration, played Frank A. Goodwin 
against him for the purpose of beating him 
and electing Goodwin. 

To go further, Mr. Giblin claims that 
when a red-hot circular had been prepared 
in behalf of the democratic slate for mem- 
bers of the city council, appealing to dem- 
ocrats to support the slate as democrats 
and pay no attention to talk about non-par- 
tisanship, the mayor, who was not then 
mayor, caused a proof of the circular to be 
sent to the Boston Journal and_ printed, 
thereby bringing the slate into disrepute 
and necessitating the sending of thousands 
of circulars to the rag man. 

In other words, Mr. Giblin insists that 
to him was given last year the double and 
triple cross and that ‘he would have been 
a mighty poor Indian if he had not taken 
advantage of Me first opportunity to obtain 
revenge. And, as before stated, his first 
opportunity arrived last week. He had been 
asked and even urged to allow his name to 
be used as a candidate for the democratic 
nomination in the 9th, and he allowed it to 
be used. On Friday the leaders of the anti- 
Keliher movement were all ready for rt 
show-down. They were to back Murley and 
let the others go hang. 

Giblin was told to quit. He refused. He 
told the leaders that he was the one man 
to defeat Keliher, that he was in the fight 


to stay, and that he would stay. Somebody 
in the room at Young’s, where the confer- 
ence was held told Giblin what he thought 
of Giblin in three languages, none of which 
were dead, but Giblin refused to budge. 
“Back me,” he said, ‘‘and you can win. 
I am the logical candidate,’’ 


Murley Got Angry. 

He was told that other men less husky 
than he had been done to death politically 
for refusing to do what should be done, 
but he was firm and even saucy. Murley 
got angry and quit, but returned as a sub- 
stitute for himself in 24 hours. Murley’s 
chief claim to fame for some years has been 
the fact that, when he was equipped to en- 
ter the political arena, somebody neglected 
to give him a backbone, and apparently he 
has never had the lack supplied. He was 
in and out. two years ago, and this year 
he is in and out and in again. He has a 
fine reputation in Elast Boston, but his lack 
of backbone’ is so palpable that its ab- 
sence is not even defended. 

But there is no doubt that the fight is on 
in the 9th district, with Murray and Shaw 
and Monahan in Charlestown, Giblin and 
Murley in East Boston and an alleged can- 
didate named Basch in Ward 12. Basch 
ought to know what a joke his alleged can- 
didacy is, but, apparently, nobody has told 
him. The gang in the South End is, having 
no end of fun over it, on the stump. 
Keliher, it is probable, will have something 
to say concerning Candidate Basch and his 
little boom. 

There is a growing impression in political 
circles, and it may not be based on any- 
thing more than rumor, that neither Lomas- 
ney nor Fitzgerald cares very much whether 
Mr. Keliher is defeated or nominated for a 
third term, but it should be remembered 
that the situation in the 9th district has 
been fraught with difficulty for those who 
wanted to defeat Keliher. Take, for exam- 
ple, the notable case of William F. Murray. 
He has béen campaigning on his own ac- 
count, without wadting for anybody, and de- 
termined, apparently, to run without per- 
mission. It is true that the sharps say 
that he could have been withdrawn at any 
time, but the withdrawal would have been 
like the pulling of a tooth for Mr. Murray. 
And so in the case of Mr. Shaw. 

On the other hand, Mr. Giblin; the husky 
candidate from Ward 1, says that the back- 
ers of the anti-Keliher campaign have not 
been on the level at any time with anybody 
now in the field, that William Taylor of the 
Boston Post was their candidate, that when 
he went abroad he left a political power of 
attorney with Mr. Lomasney, or somebody 
of equal importance, authorizing his name 
to be filed as a candidate, and that the poli- 
tical power of attorney is now in the fam- 
ous safe of the Hendricks club alongside oth- 


er historic documents. In other words, it is 
Candidate Giblin’s opinion that not one of 
those who thought they were running with 
the backing of certain leaders would have 
had that backing if the cards had run right. 

Thus it is not difficult to understand why 
the political campaign in the 9th promises 
to be one of the most interesting in the his- 
tory of that war-ravaged district. 


Fighting for Existence. 


There are not as many candidates in the 
10th as there are in the 9th, but on the dem- 
ocratic side all three are men of activity, all 
of them have strong backing, and all of 
them are fighting for their political exist- 
ence. It is not a child’s game that is being 
played in the 10th. If Curley is beaten he 
suffers an impairment of prestige, the like 
of which he has not had in many moons. 
Joseph F. O’Connell must be re-elected to 
congress, or drop back into comparative ob- 
scurity, for the old dream of being mayor 
of Boston is now admitted to have been 
nothing but a dream. 

William 8S, McNary is the veteran of the 
democratic trio, and he has had defeats as 
well as victories, but he is fighting now as 
if he did not know the meaning of the word 
defeat. He has a larger number of South 
Boston leaders with him than it would have 
been believed possible for him to obtain only 
a few weeks ago, and some of those who 
are not openly with him, having committed 
themselves to one of the other candidates 
before McNary jumped into the fight, are do- 
ing nothing against him and saying that 
“Bill’’ is coming fast. 

Curley was very strong in South Boston 
up to the time that McNary jumped in. That 
should not be forgotten, and it should not 
be forgotten that he is holding on to con- 
siderable of that strength. Curley has ropes 
on the A. O. -H. votes in that locality, where 
it is very strong, and although O’Connell 
is a leader in the Knights of Equity, which 
is known familiarly as ‘‘the Irish A, P. A.,” 
he has never been able to get as close to the 
organized Irish American vote as he would 
like to get, and, possibly, because’ the 
Knights of Equity do.not appeal invariably 
to broad-minded men. However, his friends 
are confident that he is going to win, and 
they are recovering in a degree from the fact 
that the young congressman from New Jer- 
sey who came to Boston to attend the Red 
Devils outing and boost O’Connell, devoted 
the bulk of his time while here to boosting 
Keliher. 


McNary and Curley Confident. 

McNary is full of confidence that he wiil 
win, as is also Curley, but the latter is 
fighting harder than he expected to have to 
fight at this stage of the game. The fact 
that Jerry Good withdrew as a candidate for 
the senatorial nomination in James H. 
Doyle’s district is accepted as conclusive ev- 
idence that Doyle and Curley reached some 
kind of an agreement by which Doyle is 
to keep his hands off the fight in the 10th 
while Doyle goes back to the senate with 
no opposition. That makes things somewhat 
easier for Curley in one respect, but there 
is no disguising the fact that the McNary 
entrance into the field upset more than 
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one calculation and made people stop talk- 
ing about a one-sided fight. 


Galvin’s Strength Negative. 

On the republican side in the 10th, John 
Mitchel Galvin is still running and running 
without as much discretion as he might 
manifest, but that is a failing for which 
he is not, perhaps, wholly responsible. He 
was wedged into an outing at Nantasket last 
week, introduced as ‘“‘our candidate’ in a 
gathering where another candidate was 
present, and talked, as usual, mainly of Sen. 
Lodge. No plans had been made to have 
Galvin present and speak, and the friends of 
Candidate ‘Bill’? .Willcutt were there’ in 
force, but the tactful toastmaster, James P. 
Magenis, made no allowance for that. “Our 
candidate’ was introduced, and he told a 
very tear-drawing tale of Sen. Lodge, who 
two years ago, refused to be billed for the 
night on which Mr. Galvin opened his cam- 
paign, because he was bound to speak at 
that opening. If somebody would tell 
“Mitch”? and convince him that it was in 
spite. of his speeches, rather than because 
of them, that he ran well two years ago, 
and that the bulk of his votes came from 
men who were not compelled to listen to 
those speeches it would help him a good 
deal. His strength two years ago was nega- 
tive. He got votes from democrats who 
would not vote for O’Connell. 

If he should get the nomination this year 
he might win in the same manner, but his 
best policy is not to trust to his own ora- 
tory. There is no reason why a candidate 
should unnecessarily handicap himself. 

As for the Willcutt campaign, there was a 
good deal of doubt as to what William in- 
tended to do. There was a determined move- 
ment in Dorchester to prevent the republi- 
can nomination from going to Galvin, but 
Willeutt did not care particuiarly about run- 


ning after announcing that he would run. 
Some of the boys were confident that he 


esuld beat Galvin to the nomination, but he 
did not care much for the glory. What he 
wanted was a picture of himself beating the 
democratic nominee to the election, and that 
nobody could paint for him very clearly. 


Seaver’s Withdrawal. 


When Edward Seaver retired as a candi- 
date for the democratic nomination in the 
1ith district it created genuine surprise. He 
was backed by Harry Nawn, and it was sup- 
posed that he ‘was to be backed hard. It 
turned out that Andrew J. Peters had been 
doing a little practical political work on his 
own account. He tied Timilty to him in 
Ward 18, and that hurt, for Timilty had 
been counted on to add strength to the Seav- 
er movement. Then Dowd suddently with- 
drew, and although he did not throw much 
light on the reasons for his withdrawal, in 
his formal letter, what he said privately was 
not exactly complimentary to the gentlemen 
who were supposed to be backing the anti- 
Peters movement. Then it was, according to 
the insiders, that Harry Nawn himself de- 
cided that Mr. Seaver as a-candidate would 
be out of place this year, and the withdraw- 
al of Mr. Seaver followed. 

Meanwhile Fred A. Finigan, who with- 
drew two years ago aS a candidate, after 
stating that he was in the fight to stay, had 
jumped into the contest about the time that 
Dowd withdrew, and the close of the time 
for withdrawals found Finigan the only can- 
didate whose name will appear upon the offi- 
cial ballot in opposition to Mr. Peters as a 
democratic candidate. That is indeed a sur- 
prising turn of events, and there is little 
wonder that some of the most seasoned poli- 
ticians are dazed. There is a democratic dis- 
trict, or a district in which no republican 
has been able to win since it was construct- 
ed, there is a republican contest for the nom- 


ination this year, which will leave bad 
blood, and yet Andrew J. Peters’ will 
go into the primaries with only one 


candidate against him and that candidate, 
up to the present time, not accepted as a 
serious one. It may be that Finigan will de- 
velop strength as the campaign waxes, but 
it is difficult to see that now. 


Dudley Has Winged Feet. 

Dudley Cotton, of course, is running on the 
republican side. Dudley’s strength at the 
polls would be with the very element that 
Mr. Peters most strongly banks upon, and a 
fight in the 11th for that vote, with no other 
vote backing it up, would be a funny one. 
Dudley, however, is confident that hé is the 
man of the hour and he is going after that 
nomination with winged feet. It igs unfortu- 


- 


nate that two ‘‘Hawvawd’’ men should be 
running for the same prize in different par- 
ties. With Peters out Dudley could have the 
“Hawvawd’’ boys come over and stump the 
district in his behalf. The district would like 
it, and it would not affect the vote. 


Hard Work to Win. 

Police Commr. O’Meara is booked for the 
republican nomination, as far as the organ- 
ization can give it to him, and if the or- 
ganization cannot give it to him under ex- 


isting conditions it ought to go out of busi- 
ness. That he would make an excellent rep- 
resentative in congress goes without saying. 
That he would make an impression on leg- 
islation is beyond a question. But he can- 
not be elected, after nomination, 
hard work and without the right kind of 
work. The district is there, and it is there 
for republican service if the methods adopt- 
ed to capture it are what they should be. 
Hfundreds of democrats in the 11th are ready 
for revolt. 


MAYOR FITZGERALD’S APPOINTMENTS 


List of Those Confirmed, Just Filed With City Clerk, Is Interesting— 
Contains Forty-Four Names—Nineteen Are New Appointees 
—Eighteen Rejected by Civil Service Commission. 


Apparently Mayor Fitzgerald has stopped 
making appointments as heads of depart- 
ments. Moreover, he has sent a formal no- 
tice to the city clerk, for the city council, 
setting down in black and white the ex- 
piration of the term of each department 
head who succeeded in getting by the civil 
service commission. That list will be read to 
the city council next Monday, on the occa- 
sion of its first September meeting. It is 
not without interest. 

It contains 44 names. Of these 25 are heads 
of departments and members of boards who 
are reappointed. Nineteen are new appoint- 
ees. Of the 19 new appointees, eight are 
salaried heads of departments or members 
of salaried boards. The notice is as follows: 

“T hereby notify you that the following 
appointments heretofore duly certified to 
you are for the terms provided in chapter 
486 of the acts of 1909 and that the appoint- 
ees named are to hold office until the dates 
specified in the enclosed list, unless removed 
by the mayor in accordance with the provi- 
sions of section 14 of chapter 486 of the acts 
of 1909: 


James A. Gallivan, 
Jane 2, LOR 


John M. Minton, 
March 31, 1914. 


Edward B. Daily, assessor, April 30, 1913. 

J. Alfred Mitchell, city auditor, April 30, 
1914. 

William Jackson, 
1914. (Deceased.) 

William P. Fowler, 
April 30, 1914. 

George EK. McKay, superintendent of mar- 
kets, April 30, 1914. 

James M. Prendergast, park commissioner, 
April 30, 1913. 

D. Henry Sullivan, superintendent of pub- 
lic grounds, April 30, 1914. 

Edward W. McGlenen, city registrar, Apri! 
30, 1914. 


street commissioner, 


election commissioner, 


city engineer, April 30, 


institutions registrar, 


Agnes C. Bulger, bath trustee, April 30, 
1915. ; 
Margaret G. O'Callaghan, consumptives’ 


hospital trustee, April 30, 1915. 

Abraham Shuman ,trustee of the city hos- 
pital, April 30, 1915. 

Alexander W. Longfellow, 
sioner, April 30, 1915. 

James J. Minot, M. D., consumptives’ hos- 
pital trustee, April 30, 1915. 

Thomas M. Babson corporation 
April 30, 1914. 

Charles H. Slattery, 
30, 1914. 


art commis- 


counsel, 


city treasurer, April 


Rey. Alexander Mann, library trustee, 
April 30, 1915. 
Thomas Sproules, overseer of the poor, 


April 30, 1913. 

William P, Fowler, overseer of the poor, 
April 380, 1913. 

James H. Smyth, superintendent of print- 
ing, April 30, 1914. 

P. Robert Greene, 
April 30, 1911. 

Mary J. Gookin, overseer of the poor, April 
30, 1913. 

John E. Gilman, soldiers’ 
sioner, April 30, 1914. 

John J. Madden, cemetery trustee, April 
30, 1915. 

Thomas Allen, art commissioner, April 30, 
19138. 

Francis M. Carroll, bath trustee, April 30, 
1915. 

Francis X. Mahoney, M. D., health com- 
missioner, April 30, 1913. 

Charles D. Magennis, art 
April 30, 1914. 

Louis K. Rourke, superintendent of streets, 


overseer of the poor, 


relief commis- 


commissioner, 


April 30, 1914. 


- 


John F. Kennedy, schoolhouse commission- 
er, May 31, 1913.- 

Mary E.. McIsaac, music trustee, April 30, 
1915. 

Bowdoin §S. Parker, city collector, April 30, 
1914. 

Thomas Joy 
April 30, 1913. 

William F. Fitzgerald sinking funds com- 
missioner, April 30, 1913. 

James W. McLaughlin, bath trustee, April 
30, 1913. 

Edward H. Eldredge, member of board of 
appeal, July 31, 1915. 

Fred E. Bolton, assessor, April 30, 1913. 

William M, Murphy, bath trustee, April 30, 
2) i be 

Richard M. Walsh, bath trustee, Aprii 30, 
1912. 


Lally, overseer of the poor, 


Manus J. Fish, superintendent of public 
buildings, April 30, 1914. 
Charles Logue, schoolhouse commissioner. 


May 31,°1911, 
Charles B. Perkins, 
sioner, May 31, 1912. 
Philip O’Brien, assessor, April 30, 1913. 


schoolhouse commis- 


Eight New Salaried Officials. 


The division of new office holders is as fol- 
lows: 

Salaried—Francis X. Mahoney, Pealth com- 
missioner; Louis K. Rourke, superintendent 
of streets; John F. Kennedy, Charles Logue 
and Charles B. Perkins, schoolhouse com- 
missioners; Manus J. Fish, superintendent 
of public buildings; Philip O’Brien, assessor; 
Bowdoin §S. Parker, city collector. 


Eleven Unsalaried. 


Unsalaried—P. Robert Greene, overseer of 
the poor; Francis M. Carroll, bath trustee: 
Thomas Allen and Charles D. Magennis, art 
commissioners; Mary E.  MclIsaac, music 
trustee; ‘Thomas F. Lally, overseer of the 
poor; William F. Fitzgerald, sinking funds 
commissioner; James W. McLaughlin, Wil- 
liam M. Murphy and Richard M. Walsh, bath 
trustees; Edward H. Eldredge, member of 
the board of appeal. 

It should be noted-that two of the men ap- 
pointed by Mayor Fitzgerald to membership 
on unpaid boards are drawing salaries as 
temporary officials. P. Kobert Greene is a 
temporary health commissioner, and Francis 
M. Carroll is the ‘temporary fire commis- 


sioner. 
Only one appointment as head of depart- 
ment is now in suspense. It is that of 


Charles D. Daly to be fire commissioner. 
The popular impression at city hall is that 
he will not be confirmed by the civil ser- 
vice commission, on the ground that he is 
not qualified ‘by education, training or ex- 
perience,’’ but on the other hand there is a 
strong belief that his Harvard friendships 
will pull him through. 


Rejected Appointees. 


The number of people who have been turn- 
ed down by the civil service commission is 
18. The list is as follows: 

Salaried—Jeremiah J. McCarthy, for fire 
commissioner; John B. Martin, for penal in- 
stitutions commissioner; John T. Scully, for 
superintendent of supplies; Thomas F. Camp- 
bell, for wire commissioner; William J. 
Welch, for water commissioner; Felix W. 
McGettrick, for assessor; George A. Hib- 
bard, for city collector; Matthew Cummings, 
for superintendent of public buildings; Jos- 
eph P. Lyons, for penal institutions com- 
missioner; Morris L. Morison, for assessor; 
James L. Bryne, for water commissioner; 
Andrew A. Badaracco, for assessor; Patrick 
F. McDonald, for superintendent of supplies; 


without | 
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Joseph P. Lomasney, for health commission- 
er—14. 

Unsalaried—Patrick J. Brady, for overseer 
of the poor; Samuel H. Borofsky, for chil- 
dren’s institutions trustee; Aaron Yaffee, for 
children’s institutions trustee; Thomas R. 
O’Connor, for music trustee—4, 

For the position of assessor, formerly held 
by James Buckner, the mayor appointed Fe- 
lix W. McGettrick, Morris L. Morison and 
Andrew A. Badaracco in succession. All 
were rejected, and then he appointed Philip 
O’Brien, who was confirmed. 

For the position of penal institutions com- 
missioner, then and now held by Fred S. 
Gore the mayor appointed first John B. Mar- 
tin and next Joseph P. Lyons. Both were re- 
jected, and no further attempt to obtain new 
commissioner has been made. 

For the position of water commissioner, 
then and now held by William E. Hannan, 
the mayor appointed Wiliam J. Welch and 
then James lL. Bryne. Both were rejected, 


and no attempt to fill that place has been 
made since Bryne’s rejection. 

For the position of children’s institutions 
trustee, held by Lee M. Friedman, the mayor 
first appointed Samuel H. Borofsky and 
then Aaron Yaffee. Both were rejected. A 
third attempt has not been made. For the 
position of superintendent of supplies the 
mayor appointed John T. Scully. He was re- 
jected, 30 days after April 1, and J. Edward 
Mullen has hung on ever since. 

It will be seen that the mayor still has 
some good places to fill. He has not tried 


to fill the position of fire commissioner 
since the civil service commission 
won popular approval by turning down 


Jerry McCarthy, and the position of health 
commissioner is being filled temporarily be- 
cause Joseph P. Lomasney was rejected. But 


the mayor is in no hurry, and apparently, 


the political leaders are not 
to fill the places. 


pressing him 


MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENTS 


BOSTON. 


A Lot of Them Are Running. 


The latest returns from the republican 
nomination papers indicate that a lot of the 
boys are running for the house. Some of 
them will run faster than others. he 
number of candidates for the senate nomina- 
tions is not as large as it might be. One 
of them, in West Roxbury, is a minister, or 
an ex-minister. His is a case of evolution. 
He was preaching. He had to use collec- 
tion envelopes. Then he began to make 
collection envelopes. Then he quit preach- 
ing to manufacture collection envelopes. It 
was a positive gain financially. But he 
can’t be nominated for the senate. He is 
running in the wrong district at the wrong 
time. It is hard nowadays to find the 
right district at the right time. 

That fight for the senate nomination in 
Wards 20 and 21 looks all right. It is be- 
tween Harry Ham and Mel Vinson. The 
best of it is that neither of them would 
have run had it not been for the importuni- 


ties of his friends. That’s. a fact. They 
admit it. Everybody concedes it. Mr. 
Barnes is also running. Mr. Barnes is a 


man of ideas. If he could transmute his 
ideas into votes he would get a few more 
than he is likely to get. 

Charles H. Bryant is running for a sen- 
ate nomination in the 7th district, which 
consists of Wards 18, 19-and 22. It is 
Charlie’s regular stunt. The nomination 
isn’t worth a cigarette paper, but Charlie 
has an opponent, and the fight promises to 
be tepid—not warm, or hot, but tepid. 
George Holden Tinkham is having a renom- 
ination handed to him in his district, and 
that counts. Out in 23 and 24 it is a fight 
worthy of the name. 


A Fine Collection of House Candidates. 


There’s a fine collection of house candidates 
in some of the wards. By a remarkable over- 
sight, there is to be no fight for the two 
nominations in Ward 25. There is only one 
superfluous candidate in Ward 10, and in 
Ward 11, of course, the members of this 
year’s house have it their own way. AS 
for the contests for ward control, the lack 
of them is something shameful. There are 
only four wards in which there are contests 
for ward committee, and those are Wards 
6, 12; 18 and 25. Only two of them, at the 
most, are worth while. They are in Wards 
12_ and 25. * There are fights in. Wards 6 
and 18 for all the delegations, but in no 
other wards. Indeed, there is only a lan- 
guid interest in the proceedings this year, 
and even the politicians thus far have de-+ 
clined to arouse themselve, but they will do 
that later. 


Will Doyle Stump for Curley. 

There was a report in circulation yesterday 
that Sen. James H. Doyle would take the 
stump for James M. Curley for congress. 
Whether he will do so is till a matter of 
doubt. He has been a bitter opponent of 
Curley, but lately they smoothed out mat- 
ters, as far as Doyle’s candidacy is con- 
cerned. Now the question is, will Doyle 
be ready to go far enough to speak publicly 
for Curley? There are signs all along the 
line of new alignments in which those who 
have not been very friendly will become 
more friendly. 


The Times Change. 

The times change, If the old-time repub- 
licans who lived in the North End. could 
return to earth and read the list of republi- 
can leaders in that ward, they would be 
astonished, to say the least. Take the rival 
tickets for ward committee, filed this 
week, and read the names rapidly: 


First set, Virgilios Lombardi, A. M. La 
Vito, Rocci Leone, Charles A. Dondero, Er- 
nest F. Saunders, Albert Hurwitz, Giuseppe 
Beviloequa; second set, Saverio R. Romane, 
Charles Guilo, Vincenzo Yermaco, Carmine 
Rossetti, William Mosechella, Genaroso Cat- 
aldo, Edward F. Fedeschi. 


Money for Ward 9. 

According to the anti-Donovan leaders in 
Ward 9, the great fight there is to take 
the county delegates away from James Don- 
ovan. Money is to be put into the ward for 
the purpose of fighting Donovan for the 
county delegates, and those of the boys who 
don’t get some of it will be lacking in 
foresightedness. Not less than $1000 is to 
be expended in the ward by outsider, and 
it will be a great help to the young fellows. 

Former Rep. ‘‘Eddie’’ Fizgerald is heading 
one of the anti-Donovan tickets. He isn’t 
keen against Donovan, but he is getting 
some plumbing work from the bath depart- 
ment, and he feels that he should show his 
gratitude. A good deal of care will have 
to be exercised, or the bath department will 
get as far into politics as it was some years 
ago. Then it got so far in that it was cov- 
ered with mud. 


Dudley Has Two New Assistants. 

William Dudley Cotton, Jr., the Harvard 
candidate for congress in the 11th district, 
has two lieutenants in sight. One is Coune. 
Matt Hale, also of Harvard, and the other is 
Sherman kL. Cook, who managed the Hib- 
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bard campaign for mayor. Mr. Cook breaks 
into print with great frequency nowadays, 
and his choice of candidates is interesting, 
at times, if not entirely impressive. Sher- 
win believes in going around the circle, and 
he composes very interesting letters. Counc. 
Hale would have run for the nomination 
himself, as a Roosevelt insurgent, had it not 
been for the fact that Dudley was running, 
and it would not have done for two Harvard 
men to fight each other for the nomination. 

It must be stated that neither Counc. Hale 
nor Manager Cook can add materially to the 
chances of Mr. Cotton’s nomination, but it 
must be admitted also that Dudley has been 
banging away for weeks, that no work has 
been done for Commr. O’Meara until very 
lately, and that the latter enters the cam- 
paign with a positive handicap in that direc- 
tion. .There are indications that some of the 
good people behind the Harvard candidate 
are going to introduce Boston Common as an 
issue. That will hardly pay. About every- 
body has recovered from his or her hysteria 
over that joke. ft would be hard to resur- 
rect the joke and make it an issue. 


It Was Not Legal. 

The substitution of Joseph . J. Murley’s 
name for that of Joseph J. Murley as a can- 
didate for the democratic nomination for 
congress in the 9th district was illegal, and 
Murley’s name will not be permitted to go 
upon the ballot.; Just what action the elec- 
tion ¢ommissioners will take remains to be 
seen. Their 'accumtomed attitude is to sit 
tight and wait for somebody outside of the 
department to call their attention to the 
plain provisions; of law, and perhaps that 
will be their atitude on this occasion. 

One of the ‘stories afloat is that somebody 
higher up tipped the board that it would be 
well not to be.too fussy over the Murley 
nomination paper, and perhaps that is true. 
As the law stands, and the law is plain, the 
substitution of Murley should have been re- 
jected by the city committee. That it was 
not rejected is not exactly surprising. In 
fact it is no more surprising than the orig- 
inal purpose of the city committee to give 
al delegate tickets filed by ward committees 
the first place on the primary ballot, no mat- 
ter which were filed first. That plan was 
changed in order that James Donovan, who 
still controls Ward 9, might’ not have the 
benefit of it. But he will continue to con- 
trol -Ward 9: 


Edward Everett at Work. 

The boys in the city collecting department 
are very angry. They don’t like it in the 
first place because Edward Everett Brown, 
the distinguished colored orator, has been 
put to work in that department as a deputy 
collector, and in the second place they don’t 
like it because he is to draw down $1800 a 
year to begin with, while others are getting 
only $1200 for the same kind of work. But 
the mayor tells the boys that if they don’t 
like it they can lump it, and Edward Ever- 
ett is on the job. 

There is not any doubt that he wanted it. 
The salary of $1800 a year is not as large as 
the income gf a successful lawyer, but ap- 
parently the’ income of Edward  Ewerett 
Brown as a successful lawyer did not count 
as much with him as the honor of working 
under John FPF, Fitzgerald. Even now he does 
not get as much as he got when he was 
part of the board of health during the first 
Fitzgerald administration, but the increase 
will come later. The mayor thinks he owes a 
great deal to Brown for what Brown did for 
him upon the stump. The colored leaders and 
orators have a fine habit of making the 
white candidates believe that colored leaders 
and orators deliver many votes each. of 
course they do nothing of the kind. There 
are aS many leaders as there are orators and 
as Many orators as there are voters. All of 
them can deliver their own votes and no 
others. Edward Everett delivered his voice 
and vote to Fitzgerald and gets $1800 a year 
for doing it. That is why some of the plain 
white orators who shouted for Fitzgerald 
until they almost lost their powers of ora- 
tory are very raw. They can’t get anything 
now except the consciousness of helping elect 
the Little General. 


Have Fallen Down on Registration. 

The fact that the democrats have fallen 
down hard on registration, in spite of the 
“awakening”’ of the democracy, has led the 
mayor to consider the advisability of having 
more evenings for registration, in order that 
the democrats may make another effort in 
the matter of registration. It remains to 
be seen whether the election board will be 
“good.” 


CANDIDATES FOR PUBLIC OFFICE. 


Following is a list of avowed - aspirants 
and others mentioned as candidates for 
public office in Massachusetts. Present 
incumbents seeking re-election are starred. 
Representative districts entitled to two 
representatives ere denoted by double stars; 
those entitled to three representatives, by 


triple stars. 
FEDERAL 


Legislative 
SENATE. 


Rep.—Butler Ames, Lowell; *Henry Cabot 

Lodge, Nahant. 
HOUSE. 

Ist District. 

Dem.—Daniel England, Pittsfield. 

Rep.—*George P. Lawrence, North Adams. 
2d District. 

Rep.—*Frederick H. Gillett, 
3d District. 

Rep.—*Charles «a. 
4th District. 

Dem. John J. Mitchell, Marlboro; Frank 
H. Pope, Leominster. 

Rep.—Harry lL. Pierce, Leominster; Wil- 
liam H. Wilder, Gardner. 
5th District. 

Dem.—James H. Carmichael, Lowell. 

Rep.—* Butler Ames, Lowell. 
6th District. 

Dem.-—Charles D. Smith, Gloucester, 

Rep.—*Augustus P. Gardner, Hamilton. 
7th District. 

Dem.—Thnomas J. Boynton, Everett; James 


Springfield. 


Washburn, Worcester. 


EK. Rich, Lynn; Thomas P. Riley, Malden; 
Henry J. Skeffington, Revere. 
Rep.—*Ernest W. Roberts, Chelsea. 


8th District. 

Dem.—Frederick J. Macleod, Cambridge. 

Rep.—*Samuel W. McCall, Winchester. 
9th District. 

Dem.—Jacob B. Basch, Thomas J. Giblin, 
*John A. Keliher, George F. Monahan, Jos- 
eph J. Murley, William F. Murray, David B. 
Shaw, Boston. 

Rep.—William H. Oakes, Boston. 
10th District. 

Dem.—James M. Curley, William S. Mc- 
Wary, *Joseph F. O’Connell, Boston. 

Rep.—J. Mitchel Galvin, William B. Will- 
cutt, Boston. 
1ith District. 

Dem.—Fred A. Finigan, 
ers, Roston. 

Rep.—W. Dudley Cotton, Jr., 
Lane, Stephen O’Meara, Boston. 
12th District. 

Dem.—Jesse C. Ivy, Newton. 

Rep.—*John W. Weeks, Newton. 
13th District. 

Rep.—*William S. Greene, Fall River. 
14th District. 

Dem.—Thomas C. Thacher, Yarmouth. 


*Andrew J. Pet- 


Daniel W. 


Kep.—Robert O. Harris, Bridgewater; 
Frank G. Wheatley, Abington. 
Executive © 
GOVERNOR. 


Dem.—John F. Fitzgerald, Eugene N. Foss, 
Charles S. Hamlin, Boston; James H. Vahey, 
Watertown. 

Pro,—-John A. Nicholls, Boston. 

Rep.—*Eben S. Draper, Hopedale. 


LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR. 


Dem.—Elmer J. Bliss, Whitman; John 7. 
Coughlin, Fall River; Theobald M. Connor, 
Northampton; William P. Hayes, Springfield; 
Thomas P. Riley, Malden, 

Pro.—William G. Merrill, Malden. 

Rep.—Louis A. Frothingham, Boston. 


SECRETARY OF STATE. 
Dem.—David T. Clark, Williamstown. 
Pro.—William E. Thomas, Boston. 
Rep.—*William M. Olin, Boston, 


TREASURER, 
Dem.—James H. Bryan, Westfield; Will- 
fam E. Butler, Boston. 
Pro.—Frederick P. Greenwood, Everett. 
Rep.—*Elmer A. Stevens, Somerville. 


AUDITOR. 
Dem.—Alexis Boyer, Jr., Southbridge. 
Pro.—Thomas A. Frissell, Hinsdale. 
Rep.—*Henry E, Turner, Malden. 
ATTORNEY-GENERAL. 
Dem.—James L. Doherty, Springfield; Har- 
vey N. Shepard, Boston. 
Rep,—James M. Swift, Fall River. 


e e 
Legislative 
SENATE. 
Berkshire. 
Rep.—Homer A. Hall, North Adams; *Wil- 
liam Turtle, Pittsfield. 
Berkshire-Hampshire-Hampden. 


Rep.—*Allen T. Treadway, Stockbridge. 
ist Bristol. 
Rep.—Charles Chase, Dighton; Frank O. 


Coombs, North Attleboro; William L. Robin- 
son, Mansfield; Albert Totton, North Attle- 
boro. : 
2d Bristol. ‘ 

Dem.—William Moran, John L. Shea, Fall 
River. 


Rep.—*Joseph Turner, Fall River. 
3d Bristol. 

Rep.—*Samuel Ross, New Bedford. 
Cape. 


Jnd.—Thomas Pattison, Barnstable. 
Rep.—*John BE. White, Tisbury. 
1st Essex. ~ 
Dem.—James H. Moulton, Swampscott; 
Michael F. Phelan, James E. Rich, Lynn. 
Rep.—*George H. Newhall, Lynn. 
2d Essex. > x 
Rep.—Arthur S. Adams,:Frank W. Good- 
win, Marblehead. 
3d Essex. 
Dem.—George A. Schofield, Ipswich. 
Rep.—James E. Tolman, Gloucester. 
4th Essex. 
Rep.—W. Scott Peters, *Arthur L. Nason, 
Haverhill. 
5th Essex. 
Dem.—Dennis E. Halley, William A. Hes- 
ter, Fred O. Spaulding, Lawrence. 
Rep.—*George Bunting, Methuen. 
Franklin- Hampshire. 
Rep.— John H. Schoonmaker, Ware; Charles 
E. Ward, Buckland. 
1st Hampden. 
Dem.—*John F. Malley, Springfield. 
Rep.—Jéness K. Dexter, Springfield. 
2d Hampden. 


Dem.—*Daniel D. Mahoney, Frank X. 
Quigley, Holyoke. 

Rep—Frederick Childs, Hoyoke. 
1st Middlesex. 

Dem.—William J. Doherty, Newton. 


Rep.—*Henry C. Mulligan, Natick. 
2d Middlesex. , 

Dem.—-Edward B. James, George J. Ray- 
mond. Cambridge. 

Rep.—Fred L, Beunke, Julius Meyers, Har- 
ry N. Stearns, Walter C. Wardwell, Cam- 
bridge. ; 
3d Middlesex. 

Dem.—George A. Glidden, Somerville. 

Rep.—*Charles .V. Blanchard, Somervilte 
4th Middlesex. 

Dem.—Thomas P. Riley, Malden. 


Rep.—Andrew J. Burnett, Melrose; *Wil- 
mot R. Elvans, Jr., Everett. 
5th Middlesex, 

Dem.—Roger Sherman Hoar, Concord. 


Rep.—Edwin A. Bayley. Lexington; Fred- 
erick P. Gkazier, Hudson, 
6th Middlesex. voy 

Rep.—Charles H. Bruwn, Medford: 
*J. Howell , Crosby. Arlington; James A. 
Jones. Stoneham: Léwis H. Lovering, Med- 
ford; Edwin C. Miker, Wakefield. 
7th Middlesex. 

Rep.—*Frank P. Bennett, Jr.. 
James W. Killam, Reading. 
8th Middlesex. 

Dem.—Henry J Draper, 
son, lowell. 

Rep.—Amos P. Best, *Joseph H. Hibbard, 
Charles V. Varnum, Lowell. 
1st Norfolk. 

D-em.—Wil'liam T. Shea,” Quincy. 

Rep.—George L. Barnes, Weymouth; *Eu- 
gene C. Hultman, Quincy. 
2d Norfolk. 

Rep.—William G. Moseley, 
Charles H. Pearson, Brookline. 
ist Plymouth. 

Rep.—*Melvin S. 
2d Plymouth. 

Rep.—*Roland M. Keith, Bridgewater. 
1st Suffolk. 

Dem.—Edward J. Grainger, Winthrop; Hen- 
ry G. Hichborn, Revere. 

Rep.—Edward B. Newton, Winthrop; Will- 
fam M. Robinson, Chelsea. 
2d Suffolk. 

Dem.—Manassah E. Bradley, Charles S. 
Chapman, Cambridge; Joseph E. Donovan, 
James A. Hatton, Martin H. Ryan, Boston. 

Rep.—Henry C. Weeks, Boston, 
8d Suffolk. 

Dem,.—*Joseph P. Lomasney, Boston. 
Rep.—Giovanni G. Crispi, Boston, 


Saugus: 


Fisher H. Year- 


Needham; 


Nash, Hanover. 
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4th Suffolk. 
Dem.—*James H. Doyle, Boston, 
Rep.—Charles R. Luther, Boston. 
5th Suffolk. 
Rep.—*George Holden Tinkham, Boston. 
6th Suffolk. 
Dem.—William H. O’Brien, *Patrick H. 
O’Connor, James F. Powers, Boston. 
Rep.—James M. Porter, Charles H. S. Rob- 
inson, Boston. 
7th Suffolk. 
Dem.—Florence J. Driscoll, Thomas J. Fay, 
James W. Gibbons, James P. Timilty, Bos- 
ton. 


Rep.—Charles H. Bryant, Israel Mosto- 
witz, Boston. 
8th Suffolk. 

Dem.—Robert P. Clarkson, Martin P. F. 
Curley, Boston. 


Rep.—Rahilford H. Barnes, Harry H. Ham, 
' Thomas M. Vinson, Boston. 
q 9th Suffolk. 

Dem.—Michael J. Murray, Boston. 

Rep.—Edward W. Brewer, Fred C. Gil- 
patric, J. Henry Leonard, Lyman B. Swett, 
Boston. 
ist Worcester. 

Rep.—John.-H. Pickford, Worcester. 
2d Worcester. 

Dem.—Cornelius J. Carmody, Worcester. 

Rep.—*Daniel E. Denny, Worcester. 

~ 8d Worcester. 

Rep.—*Levi H. Greenwood, Gardner. 
4th Worcester. 

Rep.—William A. L. Bazeley, Uxbridge; 
Joseph S. Gates, Westboro; Louis E. Pat- 
tison, Webster; A. R. Taft, Uxbridge. 
Woarcester-Hampden. 

Dem.—Michael TT’. Kane, Ludlow. - 

Rep.—* Walter B. Mellen, Brookfield. 


HOUSE. 


Ist Barnstable. 

Dem.—John W. Dalton, Sandwich. 

Rep.—Frank WwW. Chipman, Sandwich, 
*Asa L,. Pattee, Falmouth. 

2d Barnstable. 

Rep.—Benjamin Gifford, Otis Harding, Os- 
born Nickerron, Chatham. 
3d Barnstable. 

Rep.—*Alfred W. Cushman, Provincetown. 
ist Berkshire. 

Dem.—Lincoln 
Adams, 

Rep.—William M. Burch. Robert B. Har- 
vie, Albert G. Nichols, North Adams. 
2d Berkshire. 

Dem.—William O’Hearn, North Adams. 

Rep.—Henry Moloney, North Adams, 
38d Berkshire. 

J Dem.—*Jehn J. Hughes, Adams. 
4th Berkshire. 

Rep.—*Franklin Sturgis, Jr., Lanesboro; 
Walter Hadsell, Charles L. Lapham, Delos 
Whitman, Hancock. 
5th Berkshire. 

Dem.—Edward M. Hall, Pittsfield. 

Rep.—Charles R. Foote, Emory M. Leonard, 
Pittsfield. 
€th Berkshire. 

Rep.—* Clifford H. Dickson, Pittsfield. 
7th Berkshire. 


Breckenridge, North 


Dem.—*Robb de Peyster Tytus, Tyring- 
ham; William Mahanna, Lenox. 
Rep.—Charles H. Shaylor, Lee. 
4 8th Berkshire. 
E Dem.—Abram Boice, Egremont; *Frank 


Curtiss, Sheffield; Joseph H. Maloney, Great 
Barrington. 

» Rep.—-Frank A. Palmer, Stockbridge. 
**1st Bristol. 


} Rep.—Charles T. Oldfield, *Willlam EL 
r i Payson, Norton; Edward A. Sweeney, George 
-. #M. Worrall, Attleboro, 
1 $ 2d Bristol. 
List, Rep.—*William N. Howard, Easton. 
43d Bristol. 
Rep.—*William A, Bellamy, Taunton. 
24th Bristol. 
Rep.—Frank B. Fox, Joseph B. Warner, 


Taunton. 
5th Bristol. 
Rep.—*Ellery L. Goff, Rehoboth. 
**7th Bristol. 
Rep.—Fred Cassavant, Gerrett Geils, Jr., 
*Charles Lewin, James J. Nolan, *Laurence 
‘S. Perry, New Bedford. 
#4 **8th Bristol. 
Mi, Rep.—*Andrew P. Doyle, John Hallowell, 
ax John Hannigan, *Edward R. Hathaway, New 
beim,» Bedford. 

tae **9th Bristol. 
‘ Dem.—William Biltcliffe, Fall River; *Wil- 
, lia H. Gifford, 3., Westport. 

74 Rep.—William Booth, William Cote, *Fred 
#4 Moore, Fall River. 


Mai }=©6.em.—-Michael Donovan, *Edward F, Har- 
mearington, *Joseph A. Parks, Fall River. 


***11th Bristol. 
Rep.—-J. A. Wilfrid Bouvier, John R. Fleet, 

David P, Keefe, Frank X. Le Boeuf, Wil- 

liam J, Wiley, *Isaac E. Willetts, Fall Riv- 

er; Arnold D Gardner, Swansea; Daniel P. 

Shove, Somerset. 

ist Dukes. 

Rep.—William J. Look, Tisbury. 
1st Essex. 

Dem.—Charles I. Pettingell, James W. Kel- 
let, A. Harris Paton, Amesbury. 

Rep.—Samuel I. Collins, John M. Garland, 
John H. Pousland, Amesbury. 
2d Essex. 

Rep.—Daniel J. Clohecy, George M. B. 
Houston, George H. Marsters, *A. Franklin 
Priest, William H. Trudel, Haverhill. 
3d Essex. 

Rep.—Frederick Knight, Allie Malcolm, 
Albert Perry, *Henry G. Wells, Haverhill. 
4th Essex. | 

Soc.—*Charles H. Morrill, Haverhill, 
**5th Essex. 

Dem.—Joseph A. Shine, Lawrence, 

Rep.—*Alfred J. Burckel, Jacob Doerr, 
Herman Grunwald, Carl A. Woekel, Jr., 
Lawrence; *Edgar uU. Holt, Methuen. 
6th Essex. 

Demn.—John F. Brown, E. A. McCarthy, 
Jr., John J. Powers, Richard 'Tieshman, Fred 
J. Watson, Lawrence. 
7th Essex. 

Dem.—John H. Cronin, Lawrence. 

Rep.—Ralph A. Brackett, *J. Robert Tet- 
ler, Lawrence. 
8th Essex. 

Dem.—*William J. Graham, Lawrence. 
9th Essex. 

Dem.—Joseph L. Burns, Andover. 

Rep.—Samuel H. Boutwell, Andover. 
10th Essex, 

Rep.—*William Halliday, North Andover. 
lith Essex. 

Dem.—David Barry, James B. Carbrey, 
Charles R. O’€onnell, Peabody. 

Rep.—*W. Fred Munroe, Peabody. 
**12th Essex. 

Rep.—Charles H. Annis, Eugene A. Bes- 
som, Charles I. Burrows, Edward C. Cann, 
*John H. Cogswell, Lynn; *Martin L. Quinn, 
Swampscott. 

**13th Essex. 

Dem.—John A. McAuliffe, Joseph H. Mur- 
ray, Michael. F. Phelan, Lynn. 

Rep.—A. W, Barker, George C. Blakeley, 
Charles W. Carkins, *John S. Cormack, 
*Michael S. Keenan, Lynn. 

**14th Essex. 

Dem.—Albion Bartlett, Arthur Bogue, Rob- 
ert H. Coffee, Lynn. 

Rep.—*Fred W. Ford, William H. Fisher, 
Arthur W. Santry, Lynn. 

**15th Essex. 

Dem.—Herbert 


M. Forristall, Isaac E. 


Graves, Saugus; Philip A. Kiely, John H. 
Twomey, Lynn. 
Rep.—*Horace H. Atherton, Saugus; 


*Frank E. Holt, Lynn. 
16th Essex. 
Dem.—John G. Stevens, Marblehead. 


Rep.—Horaee L. Broughton, George C. 
Goss, Elias White, Marblehead. 
17th Essex. 

Rep.—*Charles #. Ebsen, Daniel E. 


O’Brien, Charles D. Smith, Salem. 
18th Essex. 

Rep.—*Lyman E. Hurd, Salem. 
19th Essex. 

Dem.—Franklin M. Coakley, Salem. 


Rep.—*James L. Kimball, Salem. 
**20th Essex. 
Rep.—*Parker S. Davis, Harvey M. Dow. 


William Galloupe, George H. Hurd, Herman 
Macdonald, Robert Robertson, John L. Sal- 
tonstall, Charles H. Trowt, Beverly. 

21st Essex. 

Rep.—James D. Alphen, H. Bert Knowles, 
Daniel F. McCormick, Ernest S. Parsons, 
Gloucester. 
22d Essex. 

Rep.—George A. Ricker, Gloucester. 
23d Essex. 

Rep.—*Charles E. Elwell, Rockport; Mel- 
vin Haskell, Henry H. Parsons, Gloucester. 
24th Essex. 

Rep.—C. Augustus Norwood, Hamilton. 
25th Essex. 

Rep.—*Clarence J. Fogg, Harry BE. Hewett, 
Newburyport. 
26th Essex. . 

Dem.—Edward G. Moody, Newburyport. 

Rep.—William Hardy, A. C. Reed, George- 
town. 
1st Franklin. 

Dem.—Charles F, Elmer, Conway. 


Rep.—*William B. Avery, Charlemont. 
2d Franklin. 
Rep.—H. H. Flower, George K. Pond, 
Greenfield. 


3d Franklin. 
Rep.—*John W. Haigis, Montague. 
4th Franklin. 
Rep.—*Alton A, Upton, Orange. 
ist Hampden, 
Dem.—John P. Herlihy, Monson. 
Rep.—Clarence B. Brown, Brimfield. 
**#2d Hampden. 
Dem.—James F. Barry, Agawam. 
Rep.—Aaron Bagg, Jr., William F. Cook, 
Arthur A. Sibley, Fred H. Sibley, Frank Sar- 


gent, Charles M. Woodward, West Spring- 
field. 
3d Hampden. 


Dem.—Edward J. Bashaw, Springfield. 
Rep.—*John H. Curtiss, Alfred A. King. 
Springfield. 
4th Hampden. 
Dem.—*Michael J. Scully, Springfield. 
**5th Hampden. 
Dem.—Samuel 
Otto, Springtield. 
Rep.—*Albert P. Langtry, *Paul I. 
bard, Springfield. 
6th Hampden. 
Rep.—Harry P. Elsey, George R. Yerrali. 
Springfield. 
7th Hampden. 
Rep.—*Ernest A. Witt, 
8th Hampden. 
Dem.—*John J. Barry, Daniel J. Buckley. 
Chicopee. e 


Bowles, Jr., Frederick W. 


Lom- 


Springfield. 


Rep.—Alphonse E. Roberts, Chicopee. 
Sth Hampden. 

Dem.—George F. Burns, John F. Ryan. 
Holyoke. 
10th Hampden. 

Dem.—*Thomas Davies, Holyoke. 


11th Hampden. 

Dem.—*Thomas F. McCullough, Holyoke. 

Rep.—Jens J. Madsen, Hulyoke. 
12th Hampden. 

Dem.—Joseph B. Ey, Westfield. 

Rep.—*Charles M. Gurdner, Westfield. 
1st Hampshire. 

Dem.—Alfred J. Preece, Northampton. 

Rep.—*Charles A. Montgomery, Northamp. 
ton. 
2d Hampshire. 

Dem.—Edward P. Egan, Easthampton. 

Rep.—Charles R. Damon, Williamsburg; 
*Leonard F. Hardy, Huntington. 
3d Hampshire. 

Rep.—H. L. Howard, Hatfield. 
4th Hampshire. 

Dem.—George F. Eastman, Granby. 

Rep.—William A. Taylor, Granby. 

**1st Middlesex. 

Dem.—Charles F. Murphy, *Joseph J. Reed 
*Thomas Ryan, Cambridge. 

***2d Middlesex. 

Rep.—*James W. Bean, Charles H. 
ner, Henry J. 
Cambridge. 
*t*3d Middlesex. 

Rep.—Percy N. Bolster, *Russell D. Crane. 
*Gcorge L. Dow, Irving N. Linnell, *Russell 
A. Wood, Cambridge. 

***4th Middlesex. 

Rep.—*Henry E. Bothfeld *George H. EI- 
lis, *Thomas W. White, Newton. 

**5th Middlesex. 

Dem.—Martin F. 
Kearns, Waltham. 

Rep.—*Nathan A. Tufts, *Robert N. Turn 
er, Waltham. 
6th Middlesex. 

Dem.—*Michael F. McGrath, Natick. 

Rep.—George C. Fairbanks, Harry M. Fer. 
guson, Samuel Watts, Natick. 
7th Middlesex. 

Dem.—*David C. 

Rep.—Edward W. 
Nash, Framingham. 
8th Middlesex. 

Dem.—Alfred S. Hayes, Hopkinton. 
Sth Middlesex. 

Dem.—*Charles F. McCarthy, 
1ith Middlesex. 

Rep.--J. H. Williams, Carlisle. 
13th Middlesex. 

Dem.—* Winthrop H. Fairbank, Sudbury. 

Rep.—Waldo Stone, Sudbury. 
14th Middlesex. 

Rep.—*George H. Stevens, Dracut. 
15th Middiesex. 

Dem.—John F. Gookin, 
Dennis Murphy, Lowell. 
16th Middlesex, 

Dem.—Jeremiah McGlinchey, Michael J. 
Markham, Timothy Murphy, John J. O’Con- 
nell, Eugene Toomey, Bernard J. Tracey, 
Lowell. 

**17th Middlesex. 

Rep.—*Erson B. Barlow, *George E. Mar- 
chand, Lowell. 
18th Middlesex. 

Rep.—George Dow, 
trick, Lowell 


, 


Mill- 
Winslow, Charies J. Wood, 


Carney, Thomas F. 


Ahearn, Framingham 
Blodgett, Maxham E. 


Marlboro 


*John E. Kearns, 


*Charles T. Killpar- 
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@ 19th Middiesex. 


Dem.—*Thomas S. Cuff, Lowell. 

Rep.—Frederick P. Marble, Lowell. 
**20th Middlesex. 

Rep.—*George F. Bean, Wilford D. Gray, 
Woburn; Herbert N. Buck, Wilmington. 
2ist Middlesex. 

Dem.—*Charies A. Dean, Wakefield. 

Rep.—Richard Britton, George E. Walker, 
Wakefield. 
22d Middlesex. 

Rep.—*Arthur S. Davis, Melrose. 

***23d Middlesex. 

Dem.—Eugene Glennon, Malden. 

Rep.—*Alvin E. Bliss, Charles M. Blod- 
gett, Joseph T. Carr, M. Sumner Coggan, 
Charles E. Dennett, Truman Hawley, *Lynde 
Sullivan, Malden. 

**24th Middlesex. 
Rep.—*Charles W. Atkins, *James F. Cav- 


anagh, Fred W. Emerton, Fred P. Green- 
wood, Frank B. Rich, Everett. 
***25th Middiesex. 

Rep.—* William M. Armstrong, Ray R. 


Rideout, *Charles L. Underhill, Somerville. 
=**26th Middlesex. 

Rep.—*Zebedee E. Cliff, *Leon M. Con- 
well, Charles W. Eldridge, Howard D. Moore, 
Ernest I. Taylor, Somerville. 
27th Middlesex. 

Rep.—* Wilton B. Fay, Medford. 
28th Middlesex. 

Rep.—Richard 
Haynes, Medford. 
29th Middlesex. 

Rep.—John G. Brackett, 
“30th Middlesex. 

Dem.—P. Sarsfield Cunniff, Watertown. 

Rep.—*James H. L. Coon, Watertown. 
3ist Middiesex. 

Rep.—*Joseph W. Holden, Stoneham, 
ist Nantucket. 

Rep.—*Benjamin Sharp, 
ist Norfolk. 

Dem.—Richard Olney, 2d., Dedham, 


Baldwin, Benjamin F. 


Arlington, 


Nantucket, 


Rep.—J. Bernard Desmond, Charles B. 
Gunther, Harvey L. Partridge, George C. 
Stearns, Herbert S. Stowers, Dedham. 


**2d Norfolk. 
Rep.—*Joseph Walker, *Norman H. White, 
Brookline. 
3d Norfolk. 
Rep.—-HHarry IX. Astley, Hyde Park. 
4th Norfolk. 
Dem.—Maurice F. 
Rep.—*Roger Wolcott, 
5th Norfolk. 
Dem.—Michael T. 
Rep.—* William R. 
6th Norfolk. 
Rep.—*Louis F. R. Langelier, Quincy. 
7th Norfolk. 
Dem.—John F. Dwyer, Weymouth. 
8th Norfolk. 
Dem.—James M. Lynch, Avon; Frederick 
W. Whitcomb Holbrook. 
Rep.—*Henry M. Storm, Braintree. 
9th Norfolk. 
Dem.—Clyde W. Broomell, Sharon. 
Rep.—*Henry E. Holbrook, Stoughton. 
10th Norfolk. 


Duffy, Milton. 
Milton. 


Sullivan, 
Thomas, 


Quincy. 
Quincy. 


Dem.—Cornelius E. Hale, Walpole. 
11th Norfolk. 
Rep.—Manville C. Mitchell, Medfield. 


12th Norfolk. 

Rep.—*Fred P. Chapman, Franklin. 
ist Plymouth. : 

Dem.—Richmond Talbot, Plymouth. 

Rep.—*Frank H. Lanman, Plymouth. 
2d Plymouth 

Rep.—L. Frank Hammond, Joseph C. Otis, 
Ezra E. Stetson, George C. Turner, Norwell. 
3d Plymouth. 

Rep.—*Clarence V. Nickerson, Hull. 
4th Plymouth. 

Rep.—George E. Bowker, Walter E. Calder, 
John Scates, Hanson, 
5th Plymouth. 

Rep.—*Maurice Kane, Whitman. 
6th Plymouth. 

Rep.—J. Frank Kiernan, Wareham. 
7th Plymouth. 

Ind.—William T. Way, Plympton. 

Rep.—Alexander Holmes, Kingston. 
8th Plymouth, 

Rep.—Cleaveland A. Chandler, East Bridge- 
water; *Orvis F. Kinney, West Bridgewater. 
9th Plymouth. 

Dem.—Thomas B. Hickey, Brockton, 

Rep.—*Albin F. Nordbeck, Brockton. 


**10th Plymouth. 
Dem.—*Portus 
*Timothy J. Meade, 
1ith Plymouth. 
Rep.—Fred Birks, J. A. Packard, William 
G. Smith, R, A, Taber, Brockton. 
*tist Suffolk. 
Dem.Daniel N. Generson, Joseph A, 
Hoey, *Theodore L, Sorenson, Boston, 


B. Hancock, 
Brockton. 


Brockton; 


Rep.—Edward C..R. -Bagley, *B. Fred 
Bates, James Fraser, Boston. 

**2nd Suffolk. 

Dem.—*Michael J. Brophy, James E. Fitz- 
gerald, John Kearney, *Dennis A. O’Neil, 
Joseph A. Pendergast, Boston. 

**3d Suffolk. 

Dem.—James J. Brennan, Michael L. Fa- 
hey, John J. Gillis, Cornelius J. Murphy, 
*William J. Murray, John F. Waters, Boston. 

Rep.—Daniel F,. Callahan, Boston. 

***4th Suffolk. 

Dem.—John J. Buckley, James H. Bren- 

nan, William El Carney, Patrick B. Carr, 


James I. Green, William J. Shannahan, Ed- 
ward A. Troy, Boston. y 
Rep.—Herbert B. Dexter, Arthur W.. For- 


bush, Herbert L. Wolf, Boston. 
5th Suffolk. 
Dem.—Eugene M. Cashman, Chelsea, 
Rep.—*Ignatius J. Carleton, Neil Monahan, 
Chelsea. 
**6th Suffolk. 
Dem.—Frank Badarraco, Stephen Gardella, 
Joseph Langone, *Francis D. O’Donnell, 
Dominic Ragio, Alfred R. Rudd, *Aifred Scig- 


liano, Pilgrim Zolla, Boston. 

Rep.—Alexander Vaccaro, James Joseph 
Bonner, Bernardo De Dominicis,  Roceo 
Leone, Ernest Saunders, .Boston. 


7th Suffolk. 
Dem.—William A. H. Crowley, *John | L. 


Donovan, Henry T. Jeffords, Dominick F. 
Spellman, Boston. 
Rep.—William H. Coblentz, Boston. 


**8th Suffolk, 


Dem.—Adolphus M. Burroughs, Jeremiah 
J. McCarthy, Boston. 
Rep.—John W. Vaughan, Jacob © Wasser- 


man, Boston. 
**9th Suffolk. 

Dem.—Daniel L. Connolly, John S. Driscoll, 
Louis Goldstein, Isaac Gordon, Joseph. J. 
Leonard, Thomas B. McKeagney, Joseph 
Seminira, Boston. 

Rep.—Nicholas 
Murch, Boston. 
**10th Suffolk. 

Rep.—Weldon A. Buley, *Channing H. Cox, 
*David T. Montague, Boston. 

**11th Suffolk. r 

Rep.—*Courtenay Crocker, *Grafton .§ D. 
Cushing, Boston. 

**12th Suffolk. 

Dem.—George T. Daly, James H. Hardi- 
man, James J. Murphy, Edward W. Shanley, 
Boston. 

Rep.—*Seth F. Arnold, William Berwin, 
William E. Chester, *Freeman O. Emerson, 
John B. McGregor, Joseph Uhrig, Boston. 
**13th Suffolk. 

Dem.—Daniel Carroll, 
Edward A. Mahoney, James J. Moynihan, 
William L. V. Newton, *Edward T. J. Noon- 
an, John J. Penny, William Sullivan, James 
J. Twohig, Stephen Welsh, Boston. 

**14th Suffolk. 

Dem.—Thomas F. Casey, *Thomas F. 
Coogan, *William P. Hickey, John J. Mur- 
phy, hobert J. Ware, Boston. 

Rep.—Charles B. Cheney, Boston. 

**15th Suffolk. 

Dem.—Thomas J. Bradley, *Francis L. 
Colpoys, William E. Hickey, John J. Lydon, 
Joseph F, O’Bryan, Michael J. Reidy, Boston. 
**16th Suffolk. 

Dem.—John Carr, Hugh Garrity, Michael 
J. Lynch, John F. McCarthy, William D. Mc- 
Carthy, John D. McGivern, Boston. 

Rep.—Charles J. Beatey, Edward. B. Cal- 
lender, Boston. ; 
**17th Suffolk. 

Dem.—*Francis J. Brennan, John D. Con- 
nors, Cornelius Cotter, Jr., Thomas M. Joyce, 
John D. Sheehy, Jr., Boston. 

Rep.—Thomas Grieve, Herbert B. Stearns, 
Boston. 

**18th Suffolk. 

Dem.—Daniel F. Cronin, Michael H. Gor- 
man, Edward E: McGrath, Charles R. Mudge, 
*Michael F. O’Brien, Charles HE. O’Donnell, 


Carafotias, Thomas C. 


Coleman EB. Kelly, 


Michael J. Sullivan, John J. Waul, Boston. 
Rep.—Charles Alexander, Charles A. 
Heintz, William H. Jenkins, Edward F. 
Loonie, Charles H. Seales, Boston. 
**19th Suffolk. 
Dem.—Timothy J. Ahearn, Patrick F. 


Burns, James J. Kelley, William J. Kohler,. 


Joseph McManus, *Daniel J. McCarthy, 
James McInerney, Michael A Spiilane, Wil- 
liam H. Sullivan, Boston. 

Rep.—William Lohr, Henry E. Lunt, Bos- 
ton. 

***20th Suffolk. 

Dem.—James F. Egan, Louis A, Foley, An- 
drew R. Kelly, James A. McElaney, Jr, Bos- 
ton, 

Rep.—-Tilton 8. Bell, *Harry kK. Cumming, 
Luther C, Greenleaf, Charles T. Harding, 


Samuel Meadows, George Kk. Miller, Aaron 
Pinkofsky, Frederick M. Sears, William W. 
Spencer, Boston. 

**21st Suffolk. 

Dem.—James T. Kenney, Morris L. Morri- 
son, Boston. 

Rep.—*John Carr, William N. Hackett, 
William CC. Herrick, Philip L. McMahon, 
*John E. Rousmaniere, Boston, 
22nd Suffolk. 

Dem.—James F. Griffin, James P. Maguire. 
Boston. ’ 

Rep.—Rupert S. Costello, John W. Fal- 
coner, Charles Graumann, *James H. Knight, 
Carl Meyer, Emil S. Schriftgiesser, Boston. 
**23d Suffolk. 

Dem.—*John J. Conway, Francis M. Cum- 
mings, William F, McMorrow, Ward D. Pres: 
cott, Boston. 

Rep.—George W. Carruth, Williani B. Es- 
selen, Courtland G. Morse, George W. Smith, 
Boston. 

***24th Suffolk. 

Dem.—Arthur G. Cummings, Thomas F 
Curtin, Joseph R. Fitzgerald, Boston. 

Rep.—Harrison H. Atwood, Herbert W 
Burr, *Charles L. Carr, Frank B. Crane. 
James A. Hart, *Leonard G. Roberts, J. 
Frank Scannell, Boston. 

**25th Suffolk. 

Dem.—Allen Clark, Thomas F. J. Calla- 
han, Boston. 

Rep.—* Joseph 
Boston. 
26th Suffolk. 

Rep.—Horatio Delano, EK. Walter Everett 
George I. M. Hayes, J. Edward Supple, Che!- 
sea. 

**27th Sufiolk. 

Rep.—Hugh M. McKay, *Samuel A. Segee 
Revere; William A. Carstenson, Channing 
Howard, Alfred Tewksbury, Edgar H. Whit- 
ney, Winthrop. 

Ist Worcester. 
Rep.—James W. Brooks, John A. Carter, 


B. Brown, *Martin Hays, 


Ic. C. Dexter, M. D. Hildreth, Petershajn. 
*¥2qd Worcester. 
Rep.—*Charles N. Edgell, Gardner; Wen- 


dell Clark, Winchendon. 
Sth Worcester. 

Dem.—* Wilfrid J. Lamoureux, Southbridge. 
6th Worcester. 

Dem.—*Alfred Arseneault, Spencer. 


7th Worcester. 
Dem.—*Lawrence J. Dugan,. Webster. 
Rep.—James H. Newman, Webster. 
**8th Worcester. 
Dem.—*Robert F. Brown, 
seph J. Kelley, Uxbridge. 
Rep.—*Samuel V. Crane, Blackstone. 
**9th Worcester. 
Dem.—*William R. Burke, 
Carbary, Milford. 
Rep.—Stephen CC. Durrell, 
Edwin F. Lilley, Milford. 
**10th Worcester. 
Rep.—Edward Collins, 
T. Saunders, Clinton. 
**11th Worcester. 
Dem.—*Frank H. Pope, Leominster. 
Rep.—Charles C. Cook, Wooster F. Dodgr 
Frank S. Farnsworth, Edward H. Nutting. 
Leominster. 
**12th Worcester. 
Dem.—Charles A. Babbitt, 


Millbury; Jo 


Matthew J 


Northbridge, 


Southboro; *Amos 


Fitchburg. 


Rep.—*Louis N. M. DesChenes, *Frank 
O. Hardy, Fitchburg. 
13th Worcester. 

Rep.—*Clarence W. Hobbs, Worcester. 


14th Worcester. 
Rep.—James Blake, F. W. Hulbert, Ludwig 
Johnson, Worcester. 
15th Worcester. 
Dem.—*Cornelius J. Carmody, M. J. Ma- 
lone, John C. Mahoney, Worcester. 
16th Worcester. 
Dem.—Frank Doherty, 
ald, John T. Flanigan, 
Worcester. 
17th Worcester. 
Dem.—*Michael A. Henebery, 
18th Worcester. 
Rep.—*Oscar C. Hammarstrom, 
ter. 
19th Worcester. ' 
Rep.—*Harrison J, Conant, James Hunt, 
Worcester. 
20th Worcester. 
Rep.—Norman. B, Parson, 
Stone, Worcester. 
21st Worcester. 
Rep.—*George A. Reed, Worcester. 
22d Worcester, 
Rep.—Dana M. Dustan, *Robert M. Worm 
burn, Worcester, is 


Jeremiah Fitzger- 
Timothy F. Larkin, 


Worcester. 


Worces- 


*Arthur ML. 
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Actual Accomplishments of 1915 Movement Enough to Confound Its 
Critics— Born in Attic Dining Room of Boston City Club, Has 
Done Much in Modest Way to Uplift Humanity. 


In view of the fact that stern and obstrep- 
erous critics who are not satisfied unless 
they are hurling bricks at that which is 
sweet and seemly have seen fit within the 
past few months to question the actual ac- 
complishments of the 1915 movement, it is 
felt that at this time a review of what has 
been accomplished, politically, ethically and 
commercially for the betterment of Boston 
and the uplifting of humanity is not out of 
place as showing what can be done in a 
modest way by men who care nothing for 
personal glory, who are not self-seeking in 
the smallest degree, and who would not, if 
they could, rely upon the motive power of 
newspaper counting rooms to aid them in 
their task of taching humble Bostonians the 
way of perfect righteousness and peace. 


Its Modest Birth. 


The Boston 1915 movement began to move, 
as our readers remember, or should remem- 
ber, in the attic dining room of the City 
club one evening, when more than 200 of 
our best known eaters gathered in response 
to an invitation to eat without money and 
without price. They were not told what else 
was to be done, although many of them, had 
they known the entire program, would have 
attended and eaten, bidding the promoters of 
their movement to do their worst, so long 
as the dinner preceded the worst. 

That dinner, as our readers, will remem- 
ber, if they were among those bidden to the 
feast, was after the most historic style, with 
no deviation from the form prescribed by 
Methusalah’s father when he gave a coming- 
out party for his son in honor of the latter’s 
250th birthday. One could shut one’s eyes 
and tell what was coming, from oysters to 
cheese. That dinner was served to show just 
how bad a modern dinner cculd be and to 
emphasize the necessity for a 1915 movement 
to rectify the evil. 

Those who ate had eaten dinners of that 
kind so many times that their stomachs 
were prepared for it, and they even ate joy- 
fully. As they iooked at the head table, be- 
tween courses, they saw the more or less 
distinguished people gathered there, and 
they interrupted themselves more than once 
to ask: 

“What is the game, anyhow?” 

After the last course had been disposed 
of, the program was revealed in chapters by 
different men who had been assigned to dif- 
ferent sections of the exercises, while Lin- 
coln Steffens, the great apostle of universal 
uplift and overturn, wandered hither and 
thither, having been engaged to prepare: the 
program at so much a yard and feeling, as 
could be plainly seen, uneasy that he had 
allowed himself to fall for it, even at his 
own figures. That he never recovered from 
the effect of his own movement is sincerely 
regretted by those who know how little he 
really meant it. He remained in Boston for 
some time afterward, but finally fled to the 
bleak and rockbound shores of New York, 
where he is engaged in preaching the doc- 
trines of change and making a point to re- 
move from this new movement any dates 
which may inadvertently creep in. 


Divided Into Two Sections. 


Thus it was that the Boston 1915 move- 
ment was created, with a small army of lit- 
erary gents to send it on its way rejoicing. 
Its work was divided into two sections. The 
duty of those who had charge of the first 
section was to seize and kidnap any move- 
ment, idea or thought that looked good, car- 
ry it.to the branding room, label it 1915 and 
turn it loose to find its real owner as 
best it might. The duty of those in charge 
of the second division was to preach the 
doctrine of improvement early and late and 
to ignore union hours and possibilities when 
talking. Methods ‘of converting talk into 
practice were to be shunned. 

To say that the 1915 movement has far 
surpassed the hopes of those who launched it 
is but a feeble statement of what is not 
true. Those who launched the movement did 
not know what it was because Mr. Steffens 
had not told them. He had simply composed 
the program, assigned their parts, and told 


them to go ahead, Theirs not to reason why, 


theirs but to get a move on and look wise. 
They did it. They are wiser now than they 
were, and the man who started out to 
finance the movement is much wiser than 
anybody supposed that it would be possible 
for him to become, but, still and neverthe- 
less, the movement has proved to be one of 
the most remarkable in the history of Bos- 
ton. 


Record of Achievements. 


Some of its achievements are as follows: 

The Triumph of Jack Johnson over James 
J. Jeffries. 

Note—The movement backed Johnson 
heavily and was consistent to the last in 
its opinion that Jeffries could not come back. 

The victory of Andreas Persimmons Pas- 
quale in Word Island water sports. 

Note—The Wood island water sports are 
the leading feature of the 1915 movements. 
Andreas Persimmons Pasquale was former- 
ly of the Waverley home for feeble-minded. 
He took the 1915 cure and now spends his 
time in the water at Wood Island, waiting 
for 1915 movement medals to float ashore. 

The election of JOhn F. Fitzgerald as may- 
or. 
Note—Although the movement was in fa- 
vor of Mr. Storrow, as first choice, it was 
very much in favor of Mr. Fitzgerald as 
fourth choice, Mr. Hibbard being second and 
Mr. Taylor being third. The fact that Mr. 


' Fitzgerald won is a striking tribute to the 


activity and clearheadedness of our political 
leaders. 

The completion of the Panama canal in 
1915. 

Note—Of course it must not be inferred 
that the Panama canal is being built by the 
movement, but there was doubt all the time 
as to when it would be completed up to the 
hour that the 1915 movement was organized. 
Then it was decided to complete the canal 
in 1915. We consider that, next to our Wood 
Island water sports, the most remarkable 
achievement of our entire movement. 

The resurfacing of Bond street at the 
South End. 

Note—The 1915 movement believes first of 
all in clean and good streets, as well as wa- 
ter sports. Plans are now being made by the 
Boston street department to resurface Bond 
street, and those plans have the hearty ap- 
proval of the 1915 movement. Bond street 
runs from one street to another and when 
it is resurfaced it will be a striking tribute 
to the thoroughness of our methods. 

The unification of the improvement associ- 
lations. 

Note—If there is any one thing to which 
the Boston 1915 movement points with pride 
it is to the. unification of the improvement 
associations. For years the improvement as- 
sociations, some. of them consisting of at 
least three active members each, have been 
talking in different sections of the city, but 
have not been talking in unity. By cur plan 
we have brought the improvement associa- 
tions together, have chosen talkers-in-chief, 
and have succeeded in bringing about a uni- 
fication and centralization of eloquence 
which should, some time or other, amount 
to something, although we are obliged to ad- 
mit that we don’t know what. However, the 
United Improvement associations are a mon- 
ument to the genius of our movement, and 
reports that already they are disunited be- 
cause of 1915 should be ignored. 

The increasing number of moving picture 
shows. 

Note—There are in this city today three 
times as many moving picture shows as 
there were when the 1915 movement was 
launched, This is due to the cultivation of 
the artistic temperament under our aus- 
pices. People have demanded the best there 
is in art, and the response has been the con- 
struction of moving picture shows on al- 
most every street. That this is our work 
none will deny. It speaks for itself. 

The adoption of a safe and sane Fourth. 

Note—That’s ours. As soon as we have 
learned why it was that we could not keep 
inside of the appropriation which the city 
turned over to us for that day and just why 
the city should have turned it over to us, 
we will report in detail, We are strongly in 


favor of the safe and sane idea. Of course 
there must be noise in connection with the 
holiday, but we will make it. Others may 
listen. 

The ‘adoption of the bargain 
idea. 

Note—When we started to reform Boston 
our idea was to build new streets, broad av- 
enues and stately buildings. We have com- 
promised. We are going in for bargain base- 
ments. The idea began with one bargain 
basement; now there are bargain basements 
all along the main business streets. Goods 
that formerly were unfit to sell at any price 
are now obtainable in bargain basements and 
help to pay the rent. In our scheme of bet- 
tering Boston by making the thoroughfares 
more attractive we think there is no more 
practical idea than the bargain basement. 
Goods unsold this week are marked up next 
week and sent up the first floor. If you wait 
long enough they go through the roof, with 
something added to the price for each floor. 


basement 


The Aviation Meet at Squantum. 


Note—There are several claimants for the 
honor of bringing the aviation meet to Bos- 
ton, but our claim stands alone. We issued 
a poster months and months ago on which 
was a picture of a flying machine. That 
brought the aviation meet to Boston. Noth- 
ing else did. Claims to the contrary are in 
disparagement of the greatest movement ev- 
er devised for the uplift of those who would 
rather not be uplifted. 


The Beautification of Park Square and the 


Widening of Several Important Thorough- 

fares. 

Note—That portion of our achievement is 
vet to be undertaken, but the plans are all 
but being prepared and our hopes are high. 
We feel that it is not too much to say, in- 
deed, that whatever of good may be accom- 
plished in this city in the next four years 
will be due to us, primarily, exclusively, and 
without question. 


Halley’s Comet. 


Note—On this point we desire to state that 
Halley’s comet visited the earth, as per 
schedule arranged by our astronomical sec- 
tion, but we made the mistake of permitting 
the Good Government association to take 
part in the final arrangements. Because of 
that, we desire to disavow any responsibility 
for the fact that the tail of Halley’s comet 
failed to make good. Had we done what we 
should have done, and taken full charge of 
the comet, from tongue to tail, there would 
have been no disapointment. This is not an 
apology, for such a movement as ours re- 
quires no apology, but it is merely an illus- 
tration of the evils of divided responsibility. 


The Wood Island Water Sports. 


Note—We have mentioned these once be- 
fore, but they are so important in a move- 
ment having for its primary purpose the 
broad uplift of downfallen and grovelling 
Boston, that we cannot refrain from men- 
tioning them once again. As an uplift lever, 
it has all other features of uplift movements 
drowning in the main channel and going 
down for the third and last time. 


BOUND TO BE VINDICATED. 
Former Ald. William Berwin positively de- 
clined to take the advice recently handed to 
him in these columns, and is determined to 
be vindicated by getting a house nomination 
in Ward 12, where he still claims a voting 
residence. The fact that William flits from 
ward to ward, like a honey bee, should not 
be used against him in any campaign but 
the republican voters of Ward 12 will hard- 
ly forget that the last public appearance of 
Mr. Berwin was as an independent candidate 
for the board of aldermen, after being beat- 
en for a republican nomination. ; 
In view of the fact that he would undoubt- 
edly run independently this year, being sti’! 
a close friend of Mayor Fitzgerald and other 
prominent democrats, the Ward 12 repub- 
licans will, undoubtedly, allow him the priv- 
ilege of running independently. The kind of 
a vindication that is coming to William in 
Ward 12 is not the kind that he is looking 
for. He will regret that he did not rest con- 
tent with the vindication given to him by 
the district attorney. Will he ask Mr. Green- 
hood, who was made to bear the burden of 
that case—the facts are known to every pol- 
ican in Boston—to take the stump for him? 
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HENRY CABOT LODGE 


Stands Near Goal of Every Ambitious Statesman, Leadership of Senate — 
His Scholarly and Impartial Report on Cost of Living— 
Closely Guards Interests of Massachusetts. 


fyven Washington, which usually produces 
pessimists and scoffers by the acre, has been 
unable to develop a politician who believes 
that the seat of U. S. Sen. Henry Cabot 
Lodge is in the slightest danger from But- 
ler Ames, This may not be the way to be: 
gin a legislative biographical story of tha 
senior senator from Massachusetts, but it 
answers the question every stranger plunks 
at a Massachusetts man just at this time, 
and it is well to get it out of the way. 

Stronger factors than the Lodge political 
machine, more potent influences than those 
wielded by the great Massachusetts cor- 
porations are at work upon the situation. 


Some states, in this period of insurgent 
flux and feathers, might kick out all their 
ancient statesmen and still retain a little 


strength and prestige at the Capitol, but no 
New England state can. The west is too 
eager to seize and hold what New Eng- 
land loses. The time-worn jealousy of New 
England dominance in legislation is a re- 
ligion in some other quarters, and when an 
old New England leader drops out, like AI- 
drich, Lodge or Hale, the man who follows 
him will cut about as much figure with the 
aspiring statesmen of the west as the com- 
missioner from Porto Rico. When a man 
has from three to five six-year terms be- 
hind him, and is not too old, nothing can 
dislodge him from a place of real power 
in the senate chamber, provided he comes 
back. But when all the old timers are eith- 
er out or incapacitated and the future lead- 
ers are all of about a rank and hail from 
the west, newcomers from New England will 
have nothing but the name plates on the 
committee desks to show that they belong 
on Capitol] hill. 

This is harsh, uncomfortable doctrine, but 
the aspirants and their Yankee constituents 
should understand it. Who succeeded Or- 
ville H. Platt and Joseph R. Hawley of Con- 
necticut—can any of you tell without run- 
ning to the congressional directory? Who 
followed William E. Chandler of New Hamp- 
shire—do you know his name? Who sits in 
the place of Redfieid Proctor of Vermont? 
Have you ever heard of him? Who will suc- 
ceeded Eugene Hale—do you care? 

Not that New England cannot or may not 
send good men to the senate. That is not 
the point. The point is that New England is 
in for a recession, a hiatus, an oblitera- 
tion in the United States senate the mo- 
ment she loses her old guard.-Murray Crane 
may still remain, and he will be a useful 
character. But he is unique, a senator from 
all states. nor can he cope singlehanded with 
the army from the west that will rush upon 
him. If New England wants the over- 
throw of the protective tariff and a set of 


new conditions that will menace at their 
foundations her banking, insurance and 
transportation systems, let her abdicate in 


the senate and send along new men. Tiic 
west is waiting with what patience it can 
command for the old ones to drop out. 
Henry Cabot Lodge stands very near the 
goal of every ambitious statesman of his 
class—the control of the United States sen- 
ate. Probably no one man again will achieve 
that glory, particularly with the new insur- 
gency equalizing all senators at the rate of 
about 20 a year. But seniority is and always 
will be the lever of power in the senate, if 


statesmen do not grow too physically fee- 
ble, like Frye, Cullom and Burrows, to 
handle it and Henry Cabot Lodge still is 


A very vigorous man. Within a month the 
death of one senator has made him sixth 
where he was seventh in prestige and 
length of service. A pair of wet feet or too 
much of a draught, and he might leap in a 
week very near the top. The only virile vet- 
eran who ranks him on the finance commit- 
tee is Penrose of Pennsylvania. Should Cul- 
lom disappear, Lodge would become at once 
chairman of foreign relations. Very few 
shifts would give him a power in appropri- 
ations to which the proudest must kneel. 
The aspiring rage of insurgency may, for 
a time, disturb the smooth working of the 
old senate machine as Aldrich left it, but 
even professional progressives grow conser- 
vative when their responsibilities grow 
heavy enough. 

Some people have an idea that New Eng- 


jand’s chief interest in congress is the tar- 
iif. Not so..The tariff is important of course, 
possibly vital to some concerns; but if the 
Dixon long ‘and short haul amendment had 
gone into the railroad bill this session, New 
England would have been harder hit than 
by absolute free trade. With all the cus- 
toms duties removed she could still strug- 
gle along, and probably a good many mills 
and factories which have sworn for 40 years 
they would fail without 40 to 100 percent 
protection would still be doing business at 
the old stand. Outside these special indus- 
tries, the greater number of employers and 
employed might be more prosperous than 
ever with the tariff taxes off. 

But without arguing that, let it be said 
that if every railroad in the country were 
compelled to charge more for a long haul 
every time than for a short haul, New 
England commerce and industry would be 
knocked into a cocked hat. And that was 
exactly what the west wanted. It cares noth- 
ing for New England, except for her poli- 
tical dead men’s shoes, but it does want 
to see a revision of railroad rates that will 
help out some of the western communities, 
whatever it does to any others. New Eng- 
land thrives on freight differentials and 
keeps her factories going and her railroad 
and steamships running because of them. 
Wipe them out, and the shade of Edward 
Atkinson might. be given carte blanche to 
rewrite the customs tariff. 

It was in the discussion over the long 
and short haul clause that Sen. Lodge 
showed up strong during the debate on the 
Taft railroad bill. It will be recalled that 
both Sens. Lodge and Crane opposed the 
Roosevelt rate bill and they would have 
opposed the Taft bill had the long and 
short haul law been materially changed. 
Not only New England, but all 
would have opposed it. Sen. Lodge’s speech 
on railroad rates and government rate mak- 
ing is a scientific presentation of the long 
and short haul phase of this great subject. 
Not only did Mr. Lodge speak on this im- 
portant question but, with Sen. Crane, he 
worked like a trooper. The Massachusetts 
senators were the two men around whom the 
battle raged for days. Had they been un- 
able to hold their ground, either Massachu- 
setts would have suffered the worst blow 
she has yet received or possibly there would 
have been no railroad Dill. 

Much credit. will be due Sen. Lodge 
if the Appalachian mountain bill becomes 
a law at the next session. It would have 
gone through this year had not the stub- 
born Burton of Ohio determined to talk it 
to death. But, before that, it might not 
have got on to the calendar at all but for 
Sen. Lodge. John W. Weeks had carried it 
through the house but its enemies were de- 
termined to keep it out of the senate. Fort- 
unately, howevér, Sen. Lodge was in charge 
ef the conference report on the reclama- 
tion bill, and he made recognition of the 
forest reserve bill the price of giving the 
westerners their waterworks. The bill went 
on the calendar and, notwithstanding the 
Burton-Newlands opposition, the senate is 
pledged to voté on it February 15, 1911. In 
the opinion of its friends, the bill will go 
through at that time and Pres. Taft will 
sign it with great pleasure. Persons familiar 
only with the procedure of the Massachu- 
setts legislature should. understand that 
bills introduced in or passed by one branch 
of congress die only with that congress and 
not with the session, unless it is the second 
session, Sen. Lodge’s bills to incorporate 
the national academy and the national in- 
stitute of arts and letters, for example, 
have gone through the senate again and if 
accepted by the house next winter will be- 
come law, 

Sen. Lodge’s most noteworthy work the 
past session has been done as chairman of 
the select committee on wages and prices 
of commodities or the “cost of living com- 
mittee,” as it is popularly known, This com- 
mittee was appointed because of a supposed 
demand by the people that congress investi- 
gate the matter of high prices and discover 
whether or not the Payne-Alcarich tariff was 
responsible for the increases. At one time 
it looked as if this might be a real issue 


_ States Senator. 


the east * 


and everybody in congress was hot for a 
place on the committee, but the more the 
leaders thought the thing over the more they 
made up their minds that a man might take 
his political life in his hands who served 
on such a committee. Lodge had been slated 
for the chairmanship and when the com- 
mittee was finally appointed he accepted the 
place, although neither he nor any one else 
in congress by that time bellewed the re- 
port of the committee would cut much of a 
figure politically. 

The committee took itself seriously, how- 
exer, and gave a long and interesting se- 
ries of hearings, using its power to sum- 
mon witnesses and produce papers unspar- 
ingly. Its report was a concise but powerful 
document, based upon scientific information 
and stating with scholarly impartiality the 
various causes which have contributed to 
boosting prices so high that wages and sal- 
aries have hard work shaking hands with 
them. As a political document the report 
may or may not be useful, but as a scienti- 
fic study in economics it is exceedingly val- 
uable. It was a great compliment to Sen. 
Lodge to select him for this difficult and 
delicate work and in itself offers the high- 
est evidence of his standing as a United 
Dozens of statesmen who 
get their names in the papers every day in 
connection with insurgency fireworks might 
have applied for the job in vain. 

An important outcome of the work of 
Sen, Lodge with relation to the cost of liv- 
ing was his own production of a bill lim- 
itifig to one year the period during which 
perishable foodstuffs may be retained in 
cold storage. Hearings on this bill have 
been begun by Sen. Heyburn’s commit- 
tee on manufactures and probably will be 
continued in the fall. The famous Dr. Wiley, 
whom the people of the country like better 
than some of the politicians, is a warm ad- 
vocate of the Lodge bill, or something like 
it. Should the measure become a law, it 
would mark one of the most important ad- 
vances in the governmental regulation of 
the food supply. 

Literary circles have not yet got through 
talking of the eulogy by Sen. Lodge of John 
CG. Calhoun, delivered on the occasion of the 
acceptance of the Calhoun statue by con- 
gress. In the opinion of the critics, both 
within and without congress, this memor- 
ial will rank among the finest of its class 
produced in this country or elsewhere. 

Some of the more important legislative 
matters with which Sen. Lodge has been 
identified within the last year may be sum- 
marized briefly. These include: 

The Mann ‘‘white slave” bill. 

The Bartholdt resolution establishing a 
peace commission, of which it is .expected 
Theodore Roosevelt will be chairman, 

Bill amending the organic act of the Phil- 
ippines. 

Resolution for the appointment of a com- 
mission to attend the Mexican centennial 
anniversary, at which ex-Gov. Curtis Guild, 
Jr., will’ be the special ambassador of Pres. 
Taft. 

Amendments increasing the New Bedford 
and Plymouth public building appropria- 
tions. 

Appropriations for deepening the channel 
of Mystic river, for a survey of Chelsea 
creek, improving the harbors of Fall River 
and Provincetown and for resurveying Wey- 
mouth Fore river and Plymouth harbor. 

Agreement whereby the railroad draws 
across the rivers entering Boston will not 
be opened during the rush hours of passen- 
ger traffic. 

This last was an humble piece of work, 
but there is no telling what it may mean 
to the wage workers of Boston in point of 
convenience. While the controversy with 
the war department was on Sen. Lodge was 
informed of many cases where clerks living 
in the suburbs had been discharged by their 
Boston employers for tardiness due solely to 
these needless holdups by vessel owners. 

The usefulness of a United States senator 
is not, however, measured altogether by the 
bills he passes or the speeches he makes, In 
fact, 90 percent, perhaps, of the senator’s 
most important work is made up of the 
business he transacts for his constituents; 
from the great corporation that wants the 
nod of a cabinet officer in its distinguished 
direction to the humble clerk who asks only 
a pamphlet instructing him how to raise 
and tame tomatoes. It makes a world of dif- 
ference whether the member of congress 
who starts out on a departmental errand 
can deliver the goods or not. The Massachu- 
setts senators, both of them, can deliver the 
goods, : 
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W. MURRAY CRANE 


Quiet Junior Senator From Massachusetts Right Hand Man of President 
—Chiefly Responsibe For Success of Taft Program in Recent 
; Session—Tlost Influential Man in Congress. 


One would search the documents in vain 
for the legislative record of U. S. Sen. W. 
Murray Crane. True, Sen. Crane votes regu- 
larly, in both senses of the term, and nev- 
er conceals his own position on any pub- 
lic question. But he makes no speeches, he 
introduces no bills of his own initiative and 
as far as the casual eye can see, he has 
about as much to do with making the laws 
of the nation as the senate doorkeeper. 

But of course everybody knows that this 
cursory glance does not show the real 
Crane. In fact, if you should ask any man 
that had been in Washington more than 
two weeks who has most to do with steer- 
ing things at the senate end of the Capitol, 
there would be only one reply—Crane. if 
you should ask what senator possesses most 
the confidence of William H. Taft, the re- 
ply would be the same—Crane. If you 
were a stranger in Washington, with a 
little thing of your own up your sleeve, and 
wanted to know who would help you in con- 
gress, they all would tell you—Crane. 

As a matter of fact, Murray Crane is at 
once the most self-effacing and the most 
useful cog in the great senatorial machine. 
You don’t see him work for the view is ob- 
scured by the pompous personages around 
him, but he is grubbing away all the same. 
On those dark, mysterious days when the 
senate is doing nothing but mark time, the 
White House is howling for action and 
everybody believes the country will go to 
the dogs unless the senators wake up and 
get busy, Murray Crane is at his busiest. 
His real working spells come on when all 
the other statesmen have tied themselves 
up into square knots and can’t move. To 
the public, this period of inaction looks like 
indifference or neglect. It seemed, while 
the postal savings bank bill was under way 
and again while the railroad bill was hang- 
ink fire, as if the leaders had determined to 
do nothing but talk for the rest of the ses- 
sion and pass no legislation at all. They 
were hung up where they couldn’t move and 
for all the layman’s eye could see, they 
didn’t want to move. 

This was when Sen. Crane was busy—busy 
and happy for the junior Bay State senator 
is never happier than when things are so 
tangled that only he can straighten them 
out. That big limousine of his swings be- 
tween the White House and the Capitol like 
a pendulum. His telephone wire gets worn 
down to a frazzle, and he has his luncheons 
served in his room. Pretty soon, after af- 
fairs have reached the cracking point and 
the newspaper correspondents are ready to 
predict the downfall of the republican party 
for its betrayal of the public trusts, Sen. 
Crane calmly emerges from his burrow and 
says: “Everything will come out all right.” 
That is about the extent of Sen. Crane’s 
deliverances to the press in critical periods, 
but to the keen correspondents who know 
every turn and crook in the situation and 
need only this assurance to put the whole 
story together, the future is as clear as the 
unbroken path of the sea. 

“Everything will come out all right,’’ says 
Crane. This means that a half a dozen stub- 
born statesmen have either been caught by 
the scruff of the neck by somebody—not 
Crane—and jammed down into the mud un- 
til they promised to be good, or that some- 
body else—Crane—has poured sweet oil over 
them and got them to feeling so slick they 
are willing to do anything. Crane never is 
in on the scruff-of-the-neck business. That 
is not his line. His specialty is to set it up 
and have somebody else do it, even if he 
has to telephone to Chicago to get the right 
man. 

Samuel G. Blythe, the Saturday Evening 
Post biographer of statesmen, once remarked 
in the course of a long and scintillating ef- 
fert, that when Sen. Crane wanted to see a 
railroad president he hopped around back 
ef the trainshed and had the magnate meet 
him down there. This triumph of effer- 
vescence was very interesting but it is not 
just so. The truth is that Sen. Crane, with 
all his silence and sorcery, is not a very 
mysterious person. He gets that reputation 
because he doesn’t talk about himself or his 
work, although everybody else does, 


When he wants to see a man he sends for 
him. If the man can’t or won’t come, it is 
all the same to Crane. He goes to see the 
man. <A belligerent, entering the office of 
Sen. Crane carrying a battle axe, always 
comes out without the axe and wearing a 
peaceful smile. 

The toughest job the senator struck this 
winter was when he tried to cool down 
Stephen B. Elkins after the senate had re- 
fused hiin the chairmanship of the commit- 
tee on the cost of living in favor of Sen. 
Lodge. Elkins had slid in a resolution whose 
adoption would have given him the chair- 
manship, according to all precedents. The 
finance committee knew how fine a bungler 
the good natured but persistent Elkins is, 
rewrote the resolution and recommended 
Lodge. Elkins promptly blew up into frag- 
ments and Crane was delegated to pick up 
the pieces and put them together again. For 
two weeks, if you will remember, nothing 
more was heard publicly about a republi- 
can investigation of the cost of living. Ev- 
erybody outside thought it was dead and 
even some of the Washington correspondents 
fell for it. The fact was that during this 
awkward hiatus Sen. Crane was in daily 
communion with Sen. Elkins trying to comb 
him down. Elkins got away several times 
and Crane had to rope and throw him, but 
finally the West Virginia statesman was 
tamed and, as might have been expected, 
ate out of Crane’s hand. In fact, you will 
remember that Sen. Elkins had charge of 
the railroad bill, although he had no more 
use for it, being an owner of railroads him- 
self, than he has for the by-laws of the 
American Federation of Labor. 

If Murray Crane hailed from any state but 
Massachusetts, he would be called the repub- 
lican whip of the senate. But Massachusetts 
does not send whips to the senate; nor is 
Mr. Crane a whip, as the phrase is general- 
ly understood. Your real -whip, however 
able himself, must follow his leaders abject- 
ly. The difference between Crane and other 
whips is that he has no leaders. His own 
ideas are just as sound and just as sought 
as any one’s else. True, he rounds up the 
recalcitrants and drives them into the corral 
and brands them, but never until he is con- 
vinced in his own mind that that is the 
proper thing to do. His methods are those 
ef persuasion and tact, not of brute force. 
Sen. Crane is incapable of saying a word 
that would hurt the feelings of his most sen- 
sitive colleague. His whole aim is to pro- 
mote peace and good feeling. He may be 
too much of a compromiser to be a popular 
hero, but he is just right for the practical 


“purposes of the United States senate. Al- 


though a new man and occupying an uniffi- 
cial position which he has created for him- 
self, if Murray Crane should drop out of 
the senate it would be the greatest loss that 
body could suffer. The senate is full of 
men who can bring on a row any moment 
and would be glad to do so but, outside 
Aldrich, he is about the only one that 
can keep things going without bloodshed. 

The spectacle of the leader of the anti- 
Taft allies of 1908 as one of the chief and 
most trusted counsel of the Taft adminis- 
tration would be uncanny with anyone but 
Sen. Crane. With him it is perfectly na- 
tural, he provokes no suspicious comment. 
Having no ends to serve but those of his 
country and his party and temperamentally 
incapable of harboring an unkind or insin- 
cere thought. Sen. Crane’s presence and pur- 
poses are accepted at their face value by 
the administration. As jealous as any of his 
celleagues of the senatorial prerogative, Mr. 
Crane is equally solicitous that Pres. Taft 
shall do well and his party, through him, 
retain its commission from the people. 
What views Crane has as to 1912 no man 
knows, but if the little Bay State senator 
can aid the president to such triumphs as 
will guarantee Mr. Taft’s return to the 
White House, no one will be more pleased. 
This will be the smoothest course for the re- 
publicans and Crane, when his conscience 
approves, always prefers that. He was one 
of Roosevelt’s advisers and was implicitly 
trusted by the coloriel. He tried to bring 
harmeny between Foraker and Taft and 


hoped to see Knox, Fairbanks or any other 
untrammeled choice.of the national conven- 
tion nominated rather than Taft. Taft won 
against the field, not only in the country but 
in the senator’s own state—and within three 
months the C. Q. D. had been sounded by 
the party leaders and Crane was -enthroned 
in the national headquarters, virtually dis- 
placing the mysterious Hitchcock and un- 
corking dollars and hoorays for the ticket 
where Hitchcock drew only dimes and hoots. 
aft had reason to feel grateful to Crane 
when he entered office, but Crane never 
capitalized or even suggested the obliga- 
tion, and plunged into his career of profes- 
sional presidential adviser because it was 
the natural, the inevitable thing for him to 
do. He would be sitting around the senate 
cloakroom yet, passing out microscopic 
cigars as useless as old Ike Stephenson, if 
it was his way to wait for work to come to 
him, 

Sen. Crane’s White House relations are 
the real thing—they mean something. He 
can sprint into the circular office, glide 
through a bunch of peacocks, squirt a few 
goiden thoughts into Taft’s ear and hop 
out again into his automobile in less than 
ten minutes. He has the habit of hanging 
around about as much as a flea. But after 
one of these lightning whirls and he has had 
time to think, the president discovers that 
Crane has brought him more real news and 
worked in more sound suggestion on the 
side than all the rest of his visitors for the 
day. Not an important senatorial confer- 
ence has taken place this winter that Sen. 
Crane did not participate in it, or stack it 
up, or both. Railroad, postal savings bank, 
statehood, conservation—no matter what it 
was, if it had to do with getting through 
the legislative program Crane had a finger 
in the pie somewhere. He even has been 
known to fix things up for the boys on the 
other side of the Capitol, although it wouldn’t 
do to say anything about that. But it is true 
that more representatives run to him with 
their troubles than to any other senator. He 
is a sort of father confessor to congress. 

It is understood here that Sen. Crane pre- 
vented a veto of the rivers and harbors bill, 
thus saving the impulsive and determined Taft 
from an awkward situation and incidentally 
preserving about $600,000 for the harbors of 
Massachusetts. None can prove it, but ev- 
eryone here believes that Crane had some- 
thing to do with substituting the well-doing 
Norton for the well-meaning Carpenter as 
secretary to the president. Thats may look 
like a very small thing to the country store 
statesmen, but you ask any Washington cor- 
respondent whether it was or not. It took 
herculean work to get the railroad, savings 
bank and statehood bills—great administra- 
tion measures—through the senate this year, 
but if anyone in congress did it, Crane was 
the man. He is a respectful follower of Ald- 
rich, up to a certain point—but that is the 
point where Aldrich is willing to accept a 
few suggestions from Crane. It is a fact 
that at one stage of the railroad bill the in- 
surgents had it all their own way and could 
have rewritten and passed it to suit them- 
selves, had not Crane wiggled in and saved 
something for the administration. 

The leadership of the senate soon will be 
the glittering prize for which a dozen ambi- 
tious men will struggle. In time—a long 
time—the question will be settled. When it 
is, Crane of. Massachusetts, if he is still 
wearing the toga, will be right at the old 
stand, wearing no titles, looking for no gar- 
lands, playing nobody’s game but his own— 
but still. leading. Regular or progressive 
way make no difference—Crane can be happy 
with either and still hoe his own row. 


TYTUS AND CURTIS MAY RETURN TO 
HOUSE. 


From the southern Berkshire hills came 
the news during the week that Reps. Tytus 
and Curtiss may both stond for re-election. 
While it is a prerogative of men in polities 
to change their minds, it is but a few days 
since Rep. Curtis told a close friend that 
he would not again be a candidate and Rep. 
Tytus said some weeks ago that he and Mrs. 
Tytus would spend next winter on the other 
side of the pond. Should they run_ both 
Charlie Shaylor of Lee in the 7th Berkshire 
district and Frank Palmer of Stockbridge 
in the 8th Berkshire district, who are likely 
to be the republican standard bearers, will 
not smile as much as they did at the presi- 
dent’s reception on Wednesday, 
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PRACT (Claw ee O LITICS: 


GEORGE von LENGERKE MEYER 
SECRETARY OF UNITED STATES NAVY 


Has Proved Himself a Servant of Greatest Worth to State and Nation — 
As Diplomat Abroad Demonstrated Ability of Highest Order — 
Thoroughly Reorganizing Navy Department. 


Carlyle wrote that genius was capacity for 
work. According to that definition, George 
von Lengerke Meyer, secretary of the navy 
in the cabinet of Pres. Taft, may be classed 
as a genius of the first order. Mr. Meyer 
has unlimited capacity for work, and what 
is important in this connection, he makes 
use of it to the limit. The proof of the pud- 
ding is in the eating and wherever Sec. 
Meyer has been tried he has applied him- 
self to his tasks with such energy and with 
such thorough mental facility and such pro- 
found common sense that he has left noth- 
ing desired undone and he has. moreover 
thrown in something extra for good measure. 
He has used his imagination and his fore- 
sight as well and the result is that he has 
proved himself a man of the very greatest 
good to his state and his nation. 

His industry and his talents have been ex- 
emplified in his native state but more lat- 
terly the field of their operations have been 
the national capital and there he has great- 
ly distinguished himself and so wrought for 
the public good that better service and great- 
er statesmanship could not have been asked. 

The achievements of Mr. Meyer in the 
last 18 months have lain inthe navy 
department and there he has directed his 
talents in cutting the meshes that for years 
have bound hand and feet this most import- 
ant department of the government. » Some- 
thing had to be done right away. The situa- 
tion was crying out aloud ‘for relief and 
reformation, but the chances were good 
that the mess might only be made worse» 
as had so frequently happened when new 
secretaries of the navy had sought to be 
the Moses to Jead the department out of 
its wilderness. The navy has been divided 
between the line and the = staff, be- 
tween those serving on ships and those serv- 
ing in chairs. The chairs have dominated 
because they have been right on the scene 
of things in Washington in the building of 
the navy department itself. The result has 
been that a powerful bureaucratic form of 
government grew up jn the department, over 


which all, to be sure, there was the sec- 
retary of the navy, who ostensibly had 
great authority, but who in reality had 


none but the shadow of it, unless he was 
a man of predominating personality and 
had talent for organization—in other words 
has great executive ability—and we have 
not had that kind of secretary of the navy 
in many a moon. 

So it came about that up to the time of the 
incumbency of Mr. Meyer the great navy 
of the United States seemed to exist for 
the purpose, not of training for their coun- 
try ships and men that they might conquer 
in the event of war or defend beyond ques- 
tion their Jand should. an enemy seek its 
shores, but for the purpose of giving the 
chair warmers at Washington something 
to do and at the highest cost to the gov- 
ernment. 


The evil had been long recognized as 
such but all attempts at reform came to 
naught. The cliques in the department 


were too strong. They were superior to 
all secretaries and even to Newberry, Mr. 
Roosevelt’s last of many secretaries of the 
navy, who sought to impose a system all 
of his own on the navy, but his reign as 
secretary was too short and\ served to con- 
fuse rather than ameliorate, the situation 
as Mr. Meyer found it when Hy, became sec- 
retary of the navy on March 5, 1909. 

Sec. Meyer had the choice of accepting 
the Newberry program or making one of 
his own and naturally enough he chose to 
found one for himself. There was much 
curiosity at cnce to see how he would com- 
port himself and many there were who 
predicted his failure and many were the 
plots Jaid to trap him so that he should be 
coimmitted to policies long before he thor- 
oughly understood them. The Newberry ad- 
herents were of course much disappointed 
that their plans should be thrown into the 
ash heap and consequently they were pessi- 
mistic of Mr. Meyer’s prospects and predict- 
ed failure, which was the father of their 
wish. 

But Mr. Meyer was a new kind of secre- 
He was not a novice for 


one thing to public life at Washington as 
so many secretaries have been. It - re- 
quired diplomacy for one thing to handle 


himself well and an ability to handle men 
well, and to see through machinations and 
how to dispose of these. In the hard school 
of Massachusetts politics, where he had ris- 
en to the important post of speaker of the 
greatest house of representatives and lat- 
er in the diplomacy of Italy, and still later 
in the diplomacy of the court of St. Peters- 
burg, where he demonstrated ability of a 
high order in handling the many difficult sit- 


uations which arose during the progress 
of the Russo-Japanese war, and which he 
materially helped to. bring to an end, he 


had learned much, and the situation in the 
navy department accordingly had no ter- 
rors for him. 

Moreover two years as postmaster general 
in the cabinet of Pres. Roosevelt had given 
him a thorough insight as to how the de- 
partments at Washington were inclined to 
run themselves. So then a thoroughly in- 
formed man of the world was the secre- 
tary of the navy beginning in March, 1909, 
and, moreover, a man who had been given 
carte blanche orders by the president that he 
was to be secretary of the navy indeed 
and nobody was to try to reach the pres.- 
dent except through the secretary of the 
navy. There would be no building of back- 
fires in the kitchen of the president. Mr. 
Taft was not going to be secretary of the 
navy while he was president. For that he 
had his cabinet minister. And that was a 
good deal for Mr. Meyer. So far as his own 
office was concerned he knew always where 
he was at. He was the boss, the sole boss. 
He was let to fight his own battles. And 
so supported, he was sufficient unto him- 
self. 

But Mr. Meyer did not jump to reform 
the moment he became secretary. He was 
first going to inform himself just what that 
department was that he was presiding over; 
he was going to ascertain its pitfalls. He 
walked very cirecumspectly as might have 
been expected, learning what was what and 
who was who, and the plotters found them- 
selves foiled. The bureaus were in control 
of much but control that was slipping from 
them. Staff and line plotted. Finally at- 
ter some’ three months Mr. Meyer was able 
to announce his plan of reformation and the 
first step he said would be the getting of 
information along certain lines, and boards 
were appointed to ascertain this. The per- 
sonnel at once showed that Mr. Meyer meant 
business, indeed, and that what these would 
report would have great value and be likely 
followed by action, and all this resulted, 
for the boards reported by December in last 
year and Mr. Meyer announced a naval re- 
organization which had the full support of 
Pres, Taft and which when announced re- 
ceived general commendation throughout the 
United States. The announcements from 
the navy department were regarded as ot 
the utmost importance. All the great news- 
papers in the United States discussed the 
Meyer program in long editorials. 

The reorganization proposed, and immedi- 
ately tentatively carried out in effect, that 


the line, or the officers in command otf 
ships, should eontrol the navy department 
which hereafter would be operated on thé 


theory that the navy department was cre- 
ated for the ships and the men on them rath- 
er than the ships and the men for the de- 
partment. That is as it should be’ Also the 
navy was to have the highest military effi- 
ciency possible and be conducted on a busi- 
ness basis, with the least waste everywhere 
and plenty of common sene economy. The 
unit cost of contruction was to be obtained 


and things made where they would- cost 
least. The reorganization was to be thor- 


ough all along the line. Some of the bu- 
reaus were eliminated. 

It was the concensus of opinion that Sec. 
Meyer had hit upon the right idea in reorg- 
anizing the department. Nevertheless there 
was cpposition at once and mainly from 
the people aligned with the staff in the de- 
partment. It. had been decided to try the 
experiment for one year, but that this might 
be most efficaciously tried it was necessary 


= 


that the appropriations in the annual naval 
appropitiation bill be adjusted along the 
lines of the reform basis. The appropria- 
tions are distributed according to bureaus 
and departments and some of these had been 
consolidated or abolished. and so -.on. : 

The opposition there had its opportunity 
and at once began its campaign in the com- 
mittees of congress, both in the house and 
in the senate and afterward on the floor of 
the house. A great deal of work had to be 
done to win. And it was very hard work. 
Committees of congress are not easy to 
control or to influence and many were the 
weeks that the house naval committee spent 
on the navy bill. Ups and downs were met 
by the friends of the reorganization and at 
one time matters looked gloomy, indeed, in 
so far as receiving sanction for the time 
being from congress to try the Meyer pro- 
gram. <A complete victory was gained at 
last and the Meyer program is now being 
tried without let or hindrance and there is 
no one so bold or so foolish. as not to expect 
complete success and especially in view of 
the fact that the men in the navy depart- 
ment itself, who held out long, finally were 
led to the block, where, in the politest man- 
ner, their heads were chopped off. 

The Meyer program will surély have a 
trial of three more years at the least and by 
that time it should thoroughly have installed 
itself. One trouble with previous naval pro- 
grams, in so far as there have been any, 
was that there has not been a secretary ot 
the navy in power long enough to give his 
program a thorough trial. Mr. Meyer is to 
be secretary of the navy throughout My. 
Taft’s stay in the White House and that 
means continuity in policy and since this 
is of a drastic and a thoroughly capable 
kind, large results may be expected by the 
time Mr. Meyer shall be ready to lay down 
the naval portfolio and he will probabiy 
go into history as the very best secretary 
of the navy this country has ever had— 
or at least one of the very best. = 

And in addition to all this labor and all 
this forethought the secretary also has 
had to give his attention to the other needs 
of the department that there should be no 
falling off from standards but an advance 
on them. He thoroughly entered with zest 
into the ambition of Pres. Taft to economize 
and when he handed in his budget it was 
found to contain a reduction in estimates of 
more than $10,000,000 and yet the efficiency 
of the navy had not been diminished. 


A most substantfal happening of the year, 
to which the republican party points with no 
little pride, while it is not part of the de- 
partment over which Mr. Meyer now pre- 
vsides, is substantially a Meyer triumph. It 
it had not been for him, it may well be 
doubted if it would have happened. "The ai- 
lusion is to the postal savings bank bill 
which is now a law and from which so much 
is expected. Postal savings banks are no 
new thing. They have been tried with the 
greatest success in Hurope and even in our 
own Philippines and while the _ establish- 
ment of them has been broached for some 


time in this country, the idea was not 
given impetus until Mr. Meyer became post- 
master general in the cabinet of Pres. 
Roosevelt. He took it wp and advocated its 
adoption by congress in his annual reports. | . 
Congress did not heed him. Nevertheless > 
the postmaster general kept right on. In. q 


various forms he advocated it. He made 
addresses thereon, The public became thor- 
oughly informed in regard to the matter and f 
it finally became a popular issue so that 
it wag incorporated as a plank in the na- 
tional platform of the republican party in 
1908 and beyonad doubt chiefly at the instance 
of the new father of the idea. The theory 
of the postal savings bank was of great . 
service in the presidential campaign for it 
was an answer and a hope against the 
proposal of the democrats who advocated . 
the government guarantee of bank deposits. ° . 
It was made much of in the central West bees 


and was particularly there advocated by... 
Mr. Taft, then the republican presidential -> 
candidate, ae 


It has been thoroughly opposed by the % 
banking interests but Pres. Taft would have « 
his way and the postal savings bank was . 
made a part of our system by the present - ete 
congress and it has been generally admitted » > 
that to Mr. Meyer is due no’ small share j= : 
of the credit that postal savings banks are »..- 
at last authorized by law. To take it up: <7) 


4 


when he did and to carry on the propa-,* .~- 


of the highest statesmanship. Mr. Meyer: ~. 
has with similar enthusiasm also advocated \.. 
the parcels post and some day, too, con- 
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gress will 
call with pride the part Mr. 
bringing such an institution to 
tion of the people. 

All this is part of his work in the post- 
office department. The people are today 
enjoying more and more innovations there 
made by him. Two cent postage with Great 
Britain is now in vogue. . Everybody is us- 
jung post cards with a picture on one side 
and with room on the other side, where the 
address used solely to be, for correspond- 
ence. People do not have to buy a special 
delivery stamp nowadays to made a let- 
ter go by special delivery. The putting on 
the letter of ten cents in stamps answers 
the same purpose if the sender will only 
write on the letter ‘‘special delivery.”’ An- 
archistic literature continues to be denied 
the mails. Mr. Meyer first caused it to be 
forbidden. Other instances of postal ad- 
vances might be cited. But space forbids. 

It would seem that in doing these things 


establish this and men will re- 
Meyer had in 
the atten- 


even be expected that he would leave much 
for subordinates to be done and that he 
would simply play the head, be the di- 
recting force, and fairly lead an easy life. 
But Mr. Meyer plays no such role. He is 
among the hardest worked men in Washing- 
ton. He is industry itself. 

But the end of his activities are not yet. 
Mr. Meyer still remains a business man. 
fe has many interests to watch and he su- 
pervises them closely. Politics naturally 
take up some of his attention but not an 
absorbing one except that he cannot very 
well forego his interest in the occurrences 
in a political way in the Bay State. Mr. 
Meyer is Boston born and Boston educated 
and he is only 52 years old. He is mak- 
ing a great reputation for himself. He can- 
not be where he is now always. It would 
seem that he has other honors in store for 
him. 


THE ONLY JERRY 


Scheme to Further Blight Charlestown’s Reputation by Nominating Him 
For House—Wouldn’t |Dare_ to Run in Brookline Where He 
Lives—Did Very “Well"When on Beacon Hill Before. 


Some men are born great, some men 
achieve greatness, and some have greatness 
thrust upon them. 

That isn’t original, but it’s better than 
anything that the present author can dash 
off in a hurry, and it has the rare merit of 
being true. Moreover, and finally, it fits 
Jerry. And anything that fits Jerry is in a 
class by itself, like an epileptic fit. But to 
-put it straight: 
¢ Jerry was born great, he has achieved 
greatness and he has had greatness thrust 
upon him. And if that does not carry him 
through a cold and heartless world after he 
has been cast out of the temporary custom 
house on Tremont street, what can carry 
him. Or who can? Echo makes no re- 
sponse, 

Reference is made of course to Jerry Mc- 
Carthy. He is the only Jerry of really large 
importance in Boston. Yes; there is Jerry 
McNamara, and Jerry is popular, of course, 
but Jerry MeNamara made the fatal mis- 
take of declining to take his job as states~ 
man over-seriously. And yet, Jerry Mc- 
Namara got further along as an elective 
statesman than Jerry McCarthy can ever 
hope to get. Jerry McNamara was elected 
eounci/ior in a Boston district covering 
many wards. Jerry McCarthy’s only glean- 
ing as an elective seeker of office was a 
representative election from a ward even 
then in decay which went into a decline as 
soon as it reauized what it was doing. In 
other words. Ward 4 lost its ambition, lost 
its character, and finally was annexed to 
Ward 5 in order to save it from going to 
the eternal how-wows. ‘Talk about Can- 
nonism! Look at Ward 4, consider her ways 
and be sad. 

And yet they are talking in the temporary 
eustom house on Tremont street of still 
further blighting Charlestown’s reputation 
by nominating Jerry for the house in the 
conglomerated district consisting of Wards 
4 and 5. In other words, men credited with 
a deep-seated grudge against Bunker Hill— 
presumably some of the British loyalists out 
Savin Hill way—have plotted to put Wards 
4 and 5 combined to the bad just as some 
years ago Ward 4 alone was put to the bad. 
But it can’t be done. 

“There’s a reason,’’ as the damaged wheat 
venders say. In fact, there are two. In the 
first place, Ward 4: won’t stand for it. In 
the second place, Ward 5 won't stand for it. 
Brookline, of course, would not stand for it, 
aithough Jerry lives there, because Jerry 
wouldn’t dare to use the name of Brookline 
in connection with such an adventure. 
Brookline would stand on her rear limbs 
and howl if he should do so. And so Jerry, 
who does not iive in Charlestown and has 
-not lived there for a long time, is seriously 
talking about running for the house from a 
district which alreagy has suffered much 
trom elevated tracks and other things, to 
say nothing of colonized candidates. 

But to begin at the keginning again. Jerry 
was born great, he has achieved greatness 
and he has had greatness thrust upen him. 
It is not true, however, that he was born 
in the custom house with a federal payroll 
for a pillow. That is rot so. Several years 
elapsed after Jerry was born before he con- 


nected with the federal payroll. Those years 
were passed in organizing and directing the 
Charlestown fire department. 

That was where Jerry was born great. He 
was born a great veteran fireman. At the 
age of two vears he was running with 
Howard 13, or 23, or something like that. At 
the age of three years he was running How- 
ard 13, or 23, ‘‘with’’ having been eliminaetd. 
Two years later Howard 3 was running away 
from Jerry. There would have been a vol- 
unteer fire department in Charlestown to 
this day had it not been for Jerry. As a 
measure of self-protection the system was 
changed. In other words, Jerry is or was 
responsible for the splendid Charlestown fire 
department that succeeded the antiquated 
service which, in those days, consisted main- 
ly of musters and mutiny. Civil service 
commission will please take notice. 

Jerry was born a fireman, but he achieved 
greatness as. a_ politician. Others might 
run for office, but not for Jerry for a good 
many years after reaching the age of con- 
sent. His was the wiser part. He did not 
run; he ran others. Opulent men _ with 
hankering for office as members of the gov- 
ernor’s council or congress could always find 
Jeiry amenable to argument. If they could 
prove to him that that they measured up to 
his standard of public statesmanship, if they 
could jiook ‘him squarely in the _ face, 
without batting an eyelid, and tell him that, 
if elected,.they would be pro bono publico, 
and all that, Jerry was there with the con- 
tract to manage them. 

All the time, of course, he was doing his 
stunt as a federal office holder, although he 
did not hold it hard enough to cause irrita- 
tion. He was not then a surveyor of the 
port. He was surveyor of the candidates 
and his rating was that of watchman-tell- 
us-of-the-night, or something like that 
which did not call for much more than a 
good deal of absence. And candidates were 
raised up as if by Providence for the bene- 
fit of Jerry. He picked winners. No, not 
“plucked,”’ picked. Don’t make any mistake, 
he picked ’em. And there wasn’t one of 
them that was not a self-made man. You 
have noticed, haven’t you, that, when a self- 
made man has an aching for public office 
he lets go like a drunken sailor. Well? Two 
and twce are five. 

Having achieved fame as the picker—make 
that picker, not ‘‘plucker,’’ and don’t expect 
to be told every time—-it was but natural 
that Jerry should have a desire to go to the 
general court from Ward 4. He went. You 
don’t know Ward 4. Well, you haven't 
lost any money over there. Ward 4 at that 
time was divided into three parts. There 
was the republican party, consisting main- 
ly of aged gentlemen who would do what 
they were told to do in the sacred name 
of the party. First and foremost, a long 
petition that Jerry deign to run was pre- 
pared, and they were told to sign it. They 
did so, protesting in quavering voices, but 
stil! signing it. Thereafter the rest of the 
campaign was conducted among the pro- 
gressive democrats, so called, because they 
could progress from one can of beer to an- 
otrer with greater rapidity than any other 
progressionists in any other ward of the 
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Mr. Meyer has done work enough. It might’ city. And Jerry won, He couldn’t help it. 


There was the three-score-years-and-ten 
republican vote on one side, and the chase- 
the-can democratic vote on the other. Be- 
tween them the democratic nominee, sup- 
ported by democrats who did not mistake 
beer for statesmanship, fell down hard. And 
fell down hard several times. 

On Beacon hill Jerry did very well. 

Let us now proceed. Jerry was next ap- 
pointed surveyor of the port. That was when 
he had greatness thrust upon him. Some 
of the unofficial biographies of the great 
men of our time convey the impression that 
Jerry was McKinley’s personal choice for the 
place and that hé was selected after a 
personal examination of no less than 50 can- 
didates. That is an error. McKinley, 
strange as it may seem, had never heard of 
Jerry when he signed his commission as 
collector of the port. If he had—but why 
discuss matters of opinion which must re- 
main matters of opinion? 

Jerry was reappointed by Pres. Roosevelt, 
but there’s no use bringing that up against 
Teddy at this time. He is having a lot of 
trouble and what he did he did under ad- 
vice. Don’t ask who gave the advice. You 
are just as. sorry as they are, if you are 


_very sorry. But all the time Jerry was get- 


ting further and further away from the 
state machine leaders, all the time he was 
locking into tne future and seeing his finish 
officially approaching on a biplane with a 
scythe attachment in front, and he decided 
to cut loose. 

He cut loose. He had himself appointed 
fire commissioner, and in spite of the fact 
that he could produce a real old-fashioned 
helmet, the civil service commission turned 
him down. Then he proceeded to howl in 
three different keys and the public put their 
hands to their ears and waited patiently 
until he had cried himself to sleep. 

When he woke up he let it be known that 
he would run for the house in Ward 4, would 
go to the house, and would lead the anti- 
Lodge movement. The anti-Lodge leaders 
were not looking for a blow like that, and 
they immediately began to lose heart. Some 
of them surrendered unconditionally, which 
was a mistake on their part and for this 
reason: 

Jerry had not really woke up when he an- 
nounced his candidacy for the house. He 
had merely dreamed that he woke up. You 
know how those things will happen some- 
times, if you have eaten a late supper, es- — 
pecially a late supper or dinner which is 
paid for by assessment. Well, the prettiest 
part of the whole story is this: 


Jerry is going to wake up again. This 
time it will be a real awakening. Just 
watch, ; 3 

TURTLE WILL RUN. 
Sen. William Turtle will accept the re- 


nomination in the Berkshire senatorial dis- 
trict if it comes to him, which can mean — 
but one thing—that he will be the repub- 
lican candidate and the next senator from 
Berkshire. His brief, dignified statement is 
as follows: ‘If the people of this sena- 
torial district desire to have me serve them 
again in the legislature I shall deem it an 
honor and will accept, of course.’’ 


BY-LAW OF REVERE DECLARED 
VALID. 


IN- 


The full bench of the supreme court has 
dismissed the petition for a writ of manda- 
mus brought by George W. Cox and others 
against Rep. Samuel A. Segee and others, 
assessors of Revere, seeking to compel the 
defendants to make a report to the town 
of abatements of taxes in accordance with 
the requirements of a by-law passed by 
the town. “he court holds that the by-law 
is invalid and that there is no statute that 
requires town assessors to make such re- — 
port. 


ROLL-CALLS OF 1910. 


issue Of Practical 


The Politics on 
July 2, 1910, contained the Complete 
Roll-Call Record of every Senator and 


Representative in this year’s session of 
the Great and General Court. 

The edition is limited, but copies of 
this Roll-Call number may be obtained 
until further notice at $2 apiece. New 
subscribers during the current month 
will be furnished with a copy of the 
Roll-Call number without extra charge. 
The subscription price of Practical 
Politics is $5 per year. 
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O’Sullivan’s Heels of New Rubber bridge the chasm between the 

barefooted savage and civilized man. The savage walked gracefully because he used his 

foot muscles and his toes and had the earth for a cushion. The disuse of the foot muscles and 

the impact of hard leather heels cause improper attitude in walking, which in turn causes flat foot and 

kindred deformities, Walking is man’s natural means of locomotion and is universally conceded to be the 
healthiest and best exercise. 

Heels of New Rubber fitted to your walking shoes enable you to walk naturally, gracefully, and faster, with 
the same effort. The new rubber absorbs the impact at each step, saves nervous and physical strain, and restores 
the natural cushion to the human foot. Price, 50c. All dealers, Specify "O'Sullivan’s" for new rubber. By 
mail send 35c. and diagram of heel to the makers. : 
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CONG. BUTLER AMES 


Aspirant for Lodge’s Seat in Senate Young [an of [Many Activities— 
Eight Years in Congress Has Yet to Meet Political Defeat — 
Graduate of West Point and Technology 


It is a rule in social economy that wealth 
in the second generation usually means lux- 
ury and inaction. Col. Butler Ames, of Low- 
ell, 39 years old and a bachelor, who is 
serving his fourth term in the national 
house of representatives, and who has been 
eredited with over 100 mechanical inven- 
tions, among them being a flying machine 
that will not only fiy but also lift weights, 
and who in addition to these accomplish- 
ments is prominently identified with severa! 
important manufacturing concerns, is a not- 
able exception to this rule. 

The career of this youn&® man clearly 
demonstrates the truth of the biblHcal say- 
ing ‘To hira that hath shall be given,’’ for, 
as the old saying is, born with a silver spoon 
in his mouth, everything has come his way. 
He now aspires to step into the toga of 


Sen. Henry Cabot Lodge. 

He was born in Lowell, 1871, the son of 
Gen. Adelbert Ames, the hero of Fort 
Fisher, and a grandson of the late Gen. 
Benjamin F. Butler. 

His mother, Bianche Butler Ames, was 
for many years the belle of Washington 


society. Her father, during the famine of 
*57 in Ireland, fitted out at his own expense 
a relief ship and personally commanded it, 
carrying supplies to the sufferers. Butler 
was educated in the public schools of 
his native city and after graduating 
from the Lowell high school entered 
Phillips Exeter academy. While he was at 
Exeter preparing for Harvard, his grandfa- 
ther, who, he says himself, always had a 
warm place in his heart for West Point and 
West Point men, notwithstanding the popu- 
lar impressionsto ‘the contrary, secured the 
appointment to a cadetship for him at the 
U. S. military arademy as a Christmas pres- 
ent, 

He had no desire to be a soldier. He pre- 
ferred to’stay at home and build boats, an 
inclination which he says he inherited from 
his Grandfather Ames, who was a Maine 
sea captain. 

At West Point he was the star athlete of 
his period. He was second baseman and sub- 
stitute pitcher- on the nine, played for four 
years on the faptball team, and was a mem- 


ber of the. ‘fencing team. He gained 
distinction by breaking his collarbone 
while playing football. His rank as 
a student at. West Point gave . him 


the privilege of choosing for himself the 
branch of service to which he preferred to 
be assigned and he chose the artillery. His 
commission, however, was in the infantry. 
In those’ days there were more’ graduates 
than there were vacancies. 

When he asked for a year’s leave of ab- 
sence without pay, to take a course in 
mechanical and electrical engineering at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, t9 
better prepare himself for the artillery, the 
secretary of war, Daniel Lamont, refused 
his application on the ground that it would 
establish a bad precedent, 

After his application was refused Mr. 
Ames immediately resigned. He took the 
-eourse of instruction at Technology and af- 
ter finishing his education, he became con- 
nected with the Wamesit power company, at 
Lowell, in which his family is interested 
and which leases power and mills to man- 
ufacturers. 

Following a natural inclination which he 
had toward politics he entered: the race for 
the common council in his native city, from 
Ward 9 and was elected. It is customary 
for a member of the common council to 
serve two terms in the lower branch before 
proceeding higher, but one year in the com- 
mon council sufficed for Butler Ames, and 
the following year he forced his way up 
from out of the rut and went to the state 
house as a representative. 

Again it is the custom to give a member 
ot the legislature two terms and then have 


him stand aside for another candidate, but 
in Butler Ames’ case he wanted a _ third 
term and it was given to him. He then 
went out for congress and after defeating 


Cong. Knox of Lawrence for the nomination 
was elected at the polls. This was in 1902. 
He was then 31 years old. He was opposed 
for a second term by Frank E. Dunbar of 
Lowell, but he was again nominated. 


One of the first acts of Mr. Ames after 
he was elected to congress was to appoint 
Joseph BE, Legare as his private secretary. 
Mr. Legare is a leading young French-Amer- 
ican and has been a great help to Col. Ames 
as his secretary and political lieutenant. 

At its organization in 1895 he joined light 
battery A., M. V. M., and was made a ser- 
geant, and then immediately raised to sen- 
ior first ieutenant, and also acted as its 
instructor. At the outbreak of the Spanish 
war he was appointed lieutenant and adju- 
tant of the 6th Massachusetts infantry and 
went to camp with that outfit at Camp Alger, 
near Washington.» He was appointed engi- 
neer of the 2nd army corps and drove wells 
and built bridges for -the corps. He went to 
Cuba and Porto Rico under Gen. Miles; was 
at the landing at Guanica and the skir- 
mish of Yauco road in July of that year. He 
was promoted to the lieutenant coloneley of 
his regiment on-its organization in the field, 
caused by Charges which were preferred 
against its colonel and lieutenant colonel 
in August and was civil administrator of 
Arecibo district of Porto Rico till Novem- 
ber, 1899. ; 

Col. Ames might be called a ‘‘millionaire 
mechanic.’”’ In Washington he rides in a 
green automobile of his own design. It is a 
4)0-horsepower machine that can eat into 
distance at the rate of more than a mile 
a minute. A motor boat 30 feet long, draw- 
also of his 


ing but three inches of water, 
own invention and construction, has cov- 


ered 22 miles in an hour on the Concord 
river, Perhaps the greatest of his mechani- 
cal inventions, however, is his latest—an 
airship. 

‘‘Lilienthal,’’ he said, speaking about his 
airship recently, ‘‘made a gliding machine, 
but it tipped over backwards and broke his 
neck. The Wright machine tipped forward 
and killed Lieut. Selfridge. All the flying 
machines must so far be balanced on -both 
ends and at both sides. No one would at- 
tempt to ride a bicycle, I venture to say, un- 
der similar dangers, and necessities in the 
matter of equilibrium. One rainy day I 
spent several hours experimenting with 4 
square visiting card, holding it in the air 
and letting it fall to the floor. From those 
tests of gliding, turning and falling, I ob- 
tained new principles of flying—of a ma- 
chine in short, the balance of which is main- 
tained automatically.’’ Unlike the machines 
built by the Wright brothers and other avia- 
tors, Col. Ames’ machine will travel on land 
as well as in the air. Every. piece of metal 
which has gone into ‘the’ construction of 
the machine has been given a thorough in- 
spection by Col. Ames. At Annapolis, Md., 
at an informal trial the*.Ames | machine 
demonstrated what it was capable of doing 
when it rose in’ the air and picked up a 
weight of several hundred’ pounds from -a 
specially constructed platférm on the tor- 
pedo boat Bagley, while she*was on a trip 
from. Washington to Baltimore. 

At home every minute’¢f his leisure time 
all his vacations. are sp@nt in his private 
machine shop. A few years ago. his, discov- 
ered a genius working-at a bench in, Boston. 
The accidental meeting developed into a 
factory. Col. Ames and his. partner ‘once 
made nearly all the X-ray apparatus used 
in this country. Now they are manufactur- 
ing a large share of the coils used in the 
fabrication of automobiles. The inventions 
of’ Mr.- Ames are many. 

Cong. Ames declared for. tariff re- 
vision in 1905 in the following words: 

“There are undoubtedly certain features 
or schedules of the tariff that seem to be 
outrageous in their injustice. And while 
different provisions and rates so appear to 
different interests and sections of the coun- 
try, I believe that we should make an hon- 
est endeavor to readjust, in the interest of 
our own communities, these apparent in- 
equalities. 

“The popular feeling that appears to be 
generally shared by the people of my dis- 
trict, at the thought of a longer continu- 
ance ‘of unnecessarily high protective tariff 
rates, such as those on steel rails and plates, 
will not be allayed by anything short of a 
real attempt to readjust them. 

“The protection at first necessary, though 


- Pres. 


now no longer needed and which has built 
up the great steel industry, so protects and 
favors it that it makes it possible for its 
products to be sold abroad cheaper than at 
home. 

“Massachusetts and New England have 
never failed to take the best care of their 
own interests and we have no fear than they 
will not obtain their full share in case of 
any readjustment that may take place. 

“There has not been for a generation any 
opportunity such as now presents itself for 
such a readjustment.’’ 

As a congressman Mr. Ames is noted for 
his indefatigable efforts in behalf of his 
constituents and their welfare. All over the 
district may be seen the results of his work 
at the capital in the shape of new public 
buildings and other federal improvements. 
The old soldier has not been forgotten, the 
men who marched under his grandfather 
and his father in the Civil war and fought 
to preserve the union. ‘To them he has been 
kind, considerate, indulgent and they have 
never refused to respond with their votes 
election day and their support and defense 
whenever he has been unjustly assailed. 

In an able and interesting article in Les- 
lie’s Weekly last spring Col. Ames discussed 
the Sherman anti-trust law, pointed out its 
short-comings and told how it could be su 
amended so as to regulate the big corpora- 
tions that are restraining trade. Col. Ames 
advocated compelling corporations to regis- 
ter in the District of Columbia under a 
strict’ code which would protect the public 
against stock watering and over-capitaliza- 
tion. To bring this about Col. Ames had 
introduced a hill in congress long before 
Taft suggested federal incorporation, 
but, for good and sufficient reasons to the 
representatives of the interests, it was al- 
lowed to rest in the pigeon hoie of the com- 


- mittee. 


When he announced his candidacy against 
Sen. Lodge, Cong. Ames issued a statement 
which read in part: 

“Mr. Ames now makes the official an- 
nounecement of his candidacy for the United 
States senate, having tried in vain to induce 
someone else to lead the fight against Boss 
Lodge and his pelitical machine. 


“This machine, backed by ail the large 
corporations in .«the state and _ federal- 


patronage at his command, has served for 
many years asa ready and efficient tool 
to crush all political endeavors, ambitions 
and opinions not sanctioned by Mr. Lodge. 

“His orders have gone out to crush, not 
only to suit his political ends but also to 
advance the selfish financial schemes of the 
big railroads, banking and manufacturing 
interests he serves in. the halls of congress 
as well as in the Massachusetts legislature. 

“His machine, controlling for so many 
years the political destinies in the state, has 
been “connected with, has been a party to 
and has grown up with the lobby that plies 
its trade at the state house. 

“The well recognized leader of the lobby 
has been a member of the state central 
committee for-more than a decade. In that 
committee he has been the leader and his 


WHO IS THE OUTLOOK’S ANGEL. ° 


This Fargo crank has really done the 
country a service—for, although he- pro- 
fessed not to regard the answer as the true 
one, and forthwith consigned the answerer 
to his own Ananias club, the country-at- 
large will be glad to learn who is the ‘an- 
zel’”’ of this four-stands-a-day show. It is 
sincerely to be tristed that the Outlook is 
making a good thing out of its venture in 
the show business—although just how it 
can be is by no means clear. And there 
will inevitably be ‘doubting Thomases” 
who will ask: ‘‘Who or .what is the ‘angel’ 
for the Outlook?’’—New York Commercial, 
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word was law, for, was he not and is he not 
one of Mr. Lodge’s closest friends and ad- 
visers? 

“This man was driven from the republican 
state committee last fall by outraged pub- 
lic sentiment, and though still the head of 
the lobby has been kept away from the 
state house this year for appearance’s sake, 
and has done his work through lieutenants. 
His attendance at the state house during 
the past years was so regular that his ab- 
sence this year -has been the cause of al- 
most daily comment. 

‘It is of interest to know that’ in the 
midst of the successful campaign waged 
in Haverhill last year against the Siamesing 
of the state political machine and the lobby, 
Mr. Lodge was. entertained ;at this man’s 
home in that city. 

“That a member of the state central re- 
publican committee, recognized as one of 
the mouth pieces of Mr. Lodge and in hay- 
ing at his back the party -machine, made 
his livelinood by lobbying in).the Massachu- 
setts legislature for the large corporations, 
and at the same time carrying out the 
mandates of the machine, is a commentary 
on the machine’ and the ideals in politics of 
Mr. Lodge. 

“For some unfortunate -born: to poverty 
and with no }ride of race ‘or tradition of 
family and who, without education in right 
or wrong, takes or tries, to’ take for his 
own purposes that which. does not belong 
to him, for such a person wecan only have 
sympathy and sorrow. 

“But one born to wealth*and family pride, 
surrounded by standards .of education and 
high ideals, who takes or’stries to take for 
a political allyvor friend that “which belongs 
to his country, deserves no.honor or con- 
sideration from the people he has tried to 
dispossess. ; 

“And for Mr. Lodge, the chosen represen- 
tative of the people of Massachusetts in the 
senate of the United States, to try by a 
craftily worded amendment and later by at- 
tempted influence on the secretary of the 
navy to secure the purchase of two colliers 
not then needed or asked for by the navy, 
at a price way in excess of that at which 
more desirable boats could be bought in 
order to render cringing service to some 
Boston capitalists so that they’ might stand 
by him with their wealth and,power and 
political influence at a time:dike this, was 
to take what belonged to the country for his 
political allies and reflects honor on neither 
himself nor the state. 


“Conscious of his own short com- 
ings, no one recognizes more quickly 
than does Mr. Ames the talents possessed 
by Mr. Lodge--the scholar, a historian, an 
author, of wide and varied experience and 
whose very length of service ought, under 
ordinary circumstances, to be a bar to his 
removal. 

“Yo a stranger to the state or one not 
conversant with its political affairs and 
unfamiliar with its failings, it might be hard 
to understand the public state of mind that 
has long since been tired of and has been 
outraged by his political manipulations. 

“With all his gifts and opportunities he 
has made such use of them that his con- 
tinuance in publie life depends,: not upon 
his service to the people of his state, but to 
a political machine. This machine is used 
as a club -for the individual of independent 
thought and action, while it serves as a 
willing tool to those of wealth and influence 
and of power seeking undue favors. 


“Had he made his successess depend upon 
principle and not on politics, his position 
today would-be unassailable.”’ 

Mr. Ames proposes to ascertain just how 
strong Lodge’s machine in the state is this 
fall, and may be when the political com- 
plexion of the legislature for 1911 is as- 
certained, he will not be regarded so lightly 
by Sen. Lodge and his friends as they have 
been accustomed to regard him in the past. 

Col. Ames is a young man -of great force 
of character and executive ability. He is 
assisted by several well chosen, able, intel- 
ligent young men who believe in him and 
know him to be a man capable of under- 
taking great things industrially and political- 
ly and seeing them through to a successful 
finish. Only those who know Cong. Ames 
intimately, fully appreciate what it means 
when he personally puts his hand to the 
throttle of his own political machine and 
starts it going. The contests which he has 
waged from his entrance into the political 
arena until today, have been remarkably 
well planned and cleverly executed. 
lexicon thére is no such word as fail. He 
has yet to meet his first defeat. 


In his: 


CONG. AUGUSTUS P. GARDNER 


Sure to Be One of Big [en in House When New Deal Elimicates Cannon 
—Author of New Rule which Drove Uncle Joe From Rules Com- 
mittee—Directing Force of Insurgent Faction. 


When on the morning of November 27th, 
1909, Cong. Augustus P. Gardner of Hamil- 
ton, emerged from the White House after a 
conference with the then occupant, Theodore 
Roosevelt, and announced to the waiting 
correspondents that he was in favor of ‘a 
revision of the rules of the house of repre- 
sentatives, the little band who had been 
hopelessly floundering around like a kite 
without a tail for a number of years in an 
effort to advance their movement took. on 
a new lease of life. And at the same time 
the leaders among the regulars in the house 
also sat up and began to take notice. For 
the injection of the Massachusetts man in- 
to the campaign changed, the aspect of 
things decidedly. The “regulars” from Uncle 
Joe down to the humblest private in the 
ranks who were familiar with Gardner’s 
work in the house realized that the insur- 
gency with such a leader meant a new style 


of campaign. They knew that the revision 
of the rules was a popular movement 
throughout the country, that the people 
were tired of Uncle Joe and his “kitchen 
cabinet” and that the only thing that had 
kept the insurgents from making any head- 
way in the past was the lack of a resource- 
ful leader with judgment. And they further 
knew that if the entire house had been can- 
vassed no better selection could have been 
made for this berth than Augustus Peabody 
Gardner. They had previously felt the ef- 
fect of his prowess when, while practically 
a new member, he had waged such a fight 
for his bill to restrict immigration that 
Uncle Joe himself had been obliged to leave 
the speaker’s chair and lobby on the floor 
with threats that this ‘Spork barrel’ or that 
“molasses cask’’ which was due to be opened 
in a few days would contain nothing for 
these wayward boys if they did not reform 
and do as the speaker desired. 

Gardner’s entrance into the insurgent fold 
was announced with no blare of trumpets or 
red fire; but, nevertheless, work was at once 
begun. Gardner 
chairman of the band: which was securing 
new menibers every day. He insisted, how- 
ever, on frequent meetings and the adop- 
tion of a plan of action and it was to his 
words that the insurgents always listened 
before final action was taken, Acting under 
his advice, each insurgent was invited to 
submit his plans for a revision of the rules 
and with about 380 different ideas on paper, 
a resolution combining a number of changes 
in the rules was finally agreed upon by a 
majority vote and all promised to support it. 

In the meantime, moreover, Gardner was 
doing a little additional planning on his 
own account. In addition .to the Jack of 
leadership, another weak point in the in- 
surgents’ campaign had been the lack of a 
man among their number sufficiently 
familiar with the rules of the house and the 
parliamentary proaedure and practice of 
that body successfully to cope with such vet- 
erans as Cannon, Dalzell, Olmstead and 
Payne. Asher Hinds, the parliamentarian 
of the house, had about this time issued a 
new set of parliamentary precedents. The set 
comprised six volumes, each volume con- 
taining some 600 pages. Gardner was one 
of the first who knew about this work, and 
he took to it as enthusiastically as he had 
taken to polo at the Myopia club years be- 
fore. In ‘fact, thé set became his constant 
companicn for the next six weeks, and he was 
never without at least one volume. A light 
could be seen in his library late at night 
and early in the morning and on his way 
to the Capitol, whether in street car of 
automobile, he could always be seen perus- 
ing his favorite author. 

By Christmas it is reported that he could 
recite the 3600 pages of precedents from 
memory without a skip and by Washington's 
birthday he could perform the same feat 
backward. At last the insurgents had a 
parliamentarian who could cope with the 
best of them and they had nothing to fear 
from possibilities: of being led into traps by 
the wily old regulars on this score. 


declined the position of’ 


The notable contest on the opening day 
of the special tariff session, March 15, 1909, 
is of course familiar to’all. By the deser- 
tion of a score of democrats the insurgents 
were defeated but not hisheartened. They 
secured a few minor improvements to the 
rules, swallowed their pride, attended to 
the business of revising the tariff and took 
their punishment like men when the speak- 
er doled out the committee assignments at 
the close of the session... Gardner was one 
of the insurgents that the leaders were 
anxious to make peace with by allowing him 
to -retain his committee chairmanship, but 
the Hamilton congressman said: 

“No, I stand with the rest of the boys and 
I'll go down with them.”’’ 

All through the last session of congress 
the insurgents continued to bide their time 
and await for the opportunity to press their 
claims once more. It came on March 17 
and such a St. Patrick’s day had never been 
seen before in the house of representatives. 
In fact it was necessary to extend the holi- 
day of the patron saint over three days and 
nights and when it was all over Uncle Joe 
found himself no longer a member of the 
committee on rules; but also found the body 
enlarged to ten members and the speaker 
deprived of the power of appointing them. 
Incidentally, the grizzly old presiding offi- 
cer found several decidedly sore spots on 
his anatomy as the result of* that 72 hours 
of fearful gruelling. 

It was the Norris resolution (Cong. Nor- 
ris of Nebraska) which made this reform 
in the rules possible; but the final draft 
which was adopted was not only written 
with a pencil by Augustus Peabody Gard- 
ner; but the latter stood beside the Nebras- 
ka man during that entire fight and his 
every move was made on the advice of the 
subject of this sketch. Gardner was the 
unanimous choice of the insurgents for a 


‘place on the committee on rules; but he was 


obliged to decline the honor on account of 
ill-health. : : 3 

‘The result of this great contest will be far- 
reaching; but the most important result will 
undoubtedly. be the elimination of Joseph 
G. Cannon as a candidate for speaker of the 
62d congress, however loudly the old gen- 
tleman may be declaring today his inten- 
tion of attempting to hold his present office. 
His most enthusiastic lieutenants in the 
last fight have seen the hand-writing on the 
wall and do not hesitate to state that a new 
deal will be necessary in the next congress. 

Augustus P. Gardner will be 45 years old 
next November, and has been in politics for 
some 20 years. His first office was as a 
member of the republican state committee 
after which he was elected to the Mass- 
achusetts senate. He has had to fight for 
everything he has obtained, and his first 
nomination to congress was obtained after 
one of the longest and hardest contests in 
the history of Massachusetts politics. It 
opened on March 17, 1902, with five avowed 
candidates, two withdrawing after the first 
lap. When the home-stretch was reached 
in September it was found that Capt. Gard- 
ner had outdistanced his two competitors 
and had more delegates on the first ballot 
than the others combined. 

He is now serving his fifth term and his 
election this autumn is conceded by repub- 
licans and democrats alike,- His political 
platform has always contained three planks, 
“independence, frankness, and loyalty to 
friends.’’ He is ever ready to listen to ad- 
vice from the most humble of his constitu- 
ents up to his most interested political col- 
league, his father-in-law, Henry Cabot 
Lodge; but he always reserves the right to 
do as he thinks best. In the same way, he 
is not averse to giving advice to the presi- 
dent himself, if he thinks that that official 
needs it, and his friends (they are all in 
that category in the 6th district today) know 
that they can rely on what he says and that 
he will do them a favor if he can, 

He is looked upon as one of the strong 
men in the Massachusetts delegation and 
his knowledge of the industries of Mass- 
achusetts, shown during the revision of the 
tariff, was something remarkable. 

With a new speaker and a new program 
in the next congress, he is sure to be one 


of the big men of the house, 
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PRACTICAL POLITICS. 


CONG. GEORGE P. LAWRENCE 


Able, Genial, Popular and, Most Important, a Congressman Who Dees 
Things— Made Possible Consideration of Weeks’ Forest Reserve Bill 
— His Distinction as Member of New Rules Committee 


“IT wouid stand as much chance as a cellu- 
loid cat in hell chased by an asbestos dog.”’ 

This is what Robb de Peyster Tytus is 
said to have told a group of friends, or oth- 
erwise, when they suggested to him that 
he might like to get into the game in the 
lst Massachusetts congressional district 
against George Pelton Lawrence. The Tyr- 
ingham statesman may or may not have used 
this picturesque expression but, as Com. 
Peary once said of his ‘‘gold brick’’ charac- 
terization of the Cook expedition, if he had 
sat tup 48 hours and tried to think of a 
phrase that would fit the case better, he 
could not have found it. ‘True, the sweep of 
republican insurgency is very general and 
Cong. Lawrence is not such a howling insur- 
gent that he cannot address the chair with- 
out taking an antiseptic drink right after. 
Nevertheless, the specialty of George Pelton 
Lawrence is making the people of the ist 
district, and the state generally, think he is 
the best fellow they ever voted for, and so 
far not enough have changed their opinion to 
affect the returns. 

“Genial”? men do not always make the best 
representation for usually they are used as 
doormats in front of the speaker’s office 
as soon as they show they are willing to 
smile while they are being garroted by the 
house leaders. Lawrence is a smiler, all 
right, but he is also the canniest kind of a 
house politician, who keeps his temper under 
his coat and his smile on tap for the express 
purpose of getting what he wants. 

And the record of what he has got for 
Massachusetts in the river and harbor bills 
of the past dozen years or more is enough 
to make the fish laugh. Alithough one of the 
finest orators of congress and the wittiest 
of after-dinner speakers anywhere, Lawrence 
cuts most of this out for the purpose of am- 
bling humbly around the building and pick- 
ing up things the orators are too “busy: to 
see. He is not one of your errand boy con- 
gressmen, as most of the democrats are 
forced to be, nor is he so ’umble that a crack 
in the jaw won’t make him mad. But for 
the purpose of legislation, of geeting what 
he and his people want and not stepping on 
anyone’s corns during the process, he has no 
superior. 

It would be an unkindness to him to print 
the list of his spoils, for it would look too 
much like highway robbery. But when you 
hear strangers say, ‘‘What has become. of 
that man Lawrence, seems as if he doesn’t 
say much in congress, with all his ability,’’ 


you can just gently lead the tourists’ to ~ 


the room of the committee on rivers and 
harbors, and there you will find George Pel- 
ton Lawrence in his shirtsleeves, figuring 
out whether he can pull out another hun- 
dred thousand for a third survey of Green- 
field harbor without pauperizing the govern- 
ment. 

Still, a man can do mighty good work in 
congress without wrecking the treasury, and 
it were an injustice to the North Adams 
statesman to suggest that he is good only 
for getting his hand into the pork barrel. 
As a matter of fact, Mr. Lawrence has been 
in congress so long that he knows how cheap 
talk is and he doesn’t have to blow off 
every few days to convince his district he 
is still in Washington and not at Asheville, 
N. C. He is a “regular,’? somewhat as. that 
term is used of late, but he is not a regu- 
lar of the Jim Sherman kind. Until recent- 
ly there has been no reason why any man 
should be irregular, ieast of all the man 
who was getting everything he and his dis- 
trict hoped for without organizing an in- 
surrection, consequently George P. has re- 
mained quietly regular and made no fuss 
about it. He has been one of the most effi- 
cient presiding officers that Uncle Joe has 
summoned to the chair; and in times of 
peace, such as preceded the insurgent out- 
break, it was just as much a mark of honor 
to be summoned to the chair by the speaker 
as it would be now to be appointed a com- 
mittee of one to assassinate him. Clear- 
headedness, courtesy, patience, firmness and 
a thorough grasp of parliamentary law are 
necessary im a good presiding officer and the 
man who has all these and can hold the 
house in leash day after day without having 
his nose broken by a book is a pretty fime 
sort of a citizen. 


The test of personal popularity and in- 
tegrity in the house came last spring when 
the democrats and insurgents succeeded in 
throwing Speaker Cannon off the committee 
on rules and enlarging the committee from 
four to ten, to be elected by the house in- 
stead of appointed by the speaker. It was 
then that the slate-makers of both parties 
and all factions got busy trying to find men 
whom the house could trust absolutely to be 
fair and square and intelligent; and one of 
the first names decided upon for the new 
committee was that of George Pelton Law- 
rence. That gentleman had not been a can- 
didatefor the place, as he never is a candi- 
date for anything except appropriations and 
re-election from the ist district, but that 
he appreciated the honor and that his col- 
leagues were pleased too, believing that it 
reflected high credit on the commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, is undoubted. So you see 
from this one little incident alone how George 
Pelton Lawrence stands with the men who 
have known. him for nearly 14 years. 

Just how much influence George Pelton 
Lawrence exerts on the new rules commit- 
tee was demonstrated before the committee 
was in existence long. Cong. Weeks’ bill, 
for the preservation of the White Mountain 
forests as is told in his sketch in this num- 
ber, was passed through the house at the 
last session: after overcoming many ob- 
stacles. It was a phenomenal victory for 
Cong. Weeks and for all New England, in 
fact, but the man who made that victory 
possible by removing the chief obstacle was 
George P. Lawrence. The bill was intro- 
duced so late in the session that its consid- 
eration was possible only through a special 
rule. Although George P. Lawrence was 
the only man of the ten members of the 
committee on rules who had voted for the 
Weeks bill in the previous congress, and 
powerful interests were arrayed against the 
bill, that special rule was forthcoming and 
the bill got before the house. Something of 
a feat, eh? Simply an illustration of what 
George P. Lawrence can do when he starts 


‘out to do a thing. 


Mr. Lawrence went to Washington in 
1897, to fill the vacaney caused by the death 


of Ashley B. Wright, and it looks now as 


if hé never would get out of the town. He 


- Was president of the Massachusetts senate 


in 1896 and 1897, being elected both times 
by unanimous vote; and before that he had 
been a judge of the district court of North- 
ern. Berkshire. So it is evident that al- 
though he may have tried hard to live a 
sober, private life for the last 15 or 20 years, 
his neighbors would not let him. 

Like some other distinguished Massachu- 
setts statesmen, Mr. Lawrence has not been 
honored with a working chairmanship, but 
there is a story that goes with that. He is, 
to be sure, and has been for several years 
chairman of the committee on expenditures 
in the war department, but that is one of 
those cosy little things that used to be hand- 
ed out to the “right people’ in the days 
before there was a house office building and 
the more prominent members could be tak- 


en care of only by giving them empty chair- 
‘‘manships and a room in the Capitol. 
honor was a distinct one, 
‘implied the highest standing in the esti- 


The 
however, for it 
mation of the ruling powers of the house. 

The real work of Cong, Lawrence has 
been done as a member of the great com- 
mittee’ on rivers and harbors, over which 
Theodore E. Burton of Ohio, now in’ the 
senate, presided so long that he gradually ab- 
sorbed all its powers, except a few over 
the Massachusetts coast with which Law- 
rence refused to part. This shares with the 
committee on public buildings the distinc- 
tion of being the greatest ‘‘pork barrel’’ com- 
mittee of the house, and unless a man is ex- 
ceedingly honest and uncommonly diploma- 
tic, he cannot stay on it long without eith- 
er losing his good name or becoming a fig- 
urehead. That Lawrence suffered neither 
disaster is proved by the fact that he has 
steadily climbed toward the top in the com- 
mittee, he has secured excellent appropria- 
tions for the rivers and harbors of his state 
and he is as popular now in the house as 
when he first entered the committee. 

When Chairman Burton went to the sen- 
ate—where, incidentally, his performance on 


the tariff belied the reform record of his 


previous life—Acheson of Pennsylvania was _ 


ranking man, De Alva S. Alexander of New 
York came next and George Pelton Law- 
rence No. 3. Acheson was defeated in his 
caucuses for renomination, and then there 
there were two. Of the two, Alexander was 
rated in congress as a very imposing citi- 
zen in personal appearance, but not the 
heaviest man in the lower branch when it 
came to business, although he is not a cheap 
man by any means. For a time it looked 
much as if Uncle Joe Cannon would follow 
the dictates of his conscience and hand the 
chairmanship over to North Adams, as 
many leading members of the house wanted 
him to do. Lawrence said nothing and al- 
though he would not have run away from 
a promotion, he did nothing to embarrass 
Alexander. 

The speaker, however, had set his heart on 
the Lakes-to-the-Gulf waterway scheme and 
he did not want to put any eastern man in 
charge of the committee who was not heart 
and soul for that great project. Lawrence 
was strong for Boston to Beaufort but he 
had not yet made the chamber ring with 
howls for anything running from Chicago 
to St. Louis. Alexander was appointed, and 
evidently Uncle Joe knew his man, for in 
the next session Alexander came across with 
the most comprehensive Lakes-to-the-Gulf 
proposition that congress had seen. It gave 
$1,000,000 for that waterway, contingent upon 
a favorable report by a new board of army 
engineers; and as almost every statesman 
in the building had something of his own 
he wanted to pull out of the committee, the 
item was approved in the river and harbor 
bill. Burton, by the way, has tried to im- 
press upon his colleagues in the senate some 
of the principles of reform that gave him a 
national reputation while a member of the 
house, but he has found the upper branch 
so shameless in its pork barrel proclivities 
that he is reported to be well nigh discour- 
aged. 

It may be partly as a consolation prize 
that George Pelton Lawrence, still on the 
job for Massachusetts, although only a pri- 
vate in the ranks, was permitted to pick 
a few things for his beloved state as the 
river and harbor bill was going through. As 
the measuré finally emerged from his com- 
mittee it was found to contain a batch of 
items reading like this: Newburyport har- 
bor, for deepening the entrance, $50,000; San- 
dy Bay Harbor of Refuge, for continuing 
work on the breakwater, $100,000; Lynn har- 
bor, to provide for a deeper and wider chan- 
nel, $60,000; Mystic river, for deepening the 
channel below the mouth of Island End 
rives to 30 feet, $72,000; Gloucester harbor, 
for removing certain rocks which are a men- 
ace to navigation, $25,000, etc., ete. There 
were no less than 13 items like this in the 
bill, making a total of $601,762; and in addi- 
tion the sundry civil bill allowed $1,000,000 
more for continuing work on the 35-foot 
channel in Boston harbor, which Lawrence 
started several years ago, incidentally beat- 
ing to it the imperial city of New York with 
her accomplished statesmen. 

Nor was this all. When a real statesman 
runs out of rivers and harbors to fix up he 
has surveys made, and the bill provided for 
surveys of Boston harbor (South bay) and 
the harbors of New Bedford, Salem and Mal- 
den, although to the average tourist Mal- 
den would seem to be about as much of a 
seaport as Keene, N. H. Lawrence has had 
the Connecticut river surveyed so many 
times that he can’t swim across it without 
turning pink, and he is now said to be at 
work on a plan to make Pittsfield a port of 
entry for ocean steamships. 

This is, of course, a very crude and imper- 
fect sketch of one of the ablest and most 
charming of Massachusetts statesmen, but 
if it gets there half.as well as he does, it 
will not have been written in vain. 
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PRACTICAL POLITICS. 


CONG. SAMUEL W. [IcCALL 


Was Tower of Strength to Business Interests of New England in Tariff 
Revision—Father of Law Providing for Publicity of Campaign 
Contributions—Fearlessly Independent Always 


Samuel W. McCall of the 8th Massachu- 
setts district is living in a new and un- 
familiar atmosphere. From his first elec- 
tion in 1892 until within a comparatively 
short time, Washington and his district 
have known him only as a radical and inde- 
pendent; perennially at odds with the White 
House, and voting against his party on all 
the larger questions, like the war with 
Spain and the retention of the Philippines. 
He stood as stoutly as Sen, Hoar against 
the colonial policy of the McKinley admin- 
istration but, unlike Hoar, he never could 
bring himself to vote, as a loyal republican, 
for a measure or a program which he had 
eriticised day in and day out as a free 
American citizen. 

In fact, the ‘independence’ of McCall was 
one of the bywords of Washington, at one 
time, and was quoted as the best living ex- 
ample of the bad boy in politics. His dis- 
trict idolized him and his colleagues cursed 
him for it; and he—being also a practical 
man as well as an idealist—figured that he 
could stay in congress longer on the ma- 
jority vote of his district than on the lan- 
guage of the statesmen about him who 
knew nothing of the peculiarities of the 
Massachusetts mind. 

Times have changed. The insurgent of 
yesterday is the regular of today; so regu- 
lar that if it were not for a lifelong record 
of kicking over the political traces, McCall 
would be in danger of his seat. Not that 
the 8th or Harvard college district is nois- 
ily insurgent or that McCall is unduly reg- 
ular. McCall is doing his own thinking, just 
as he always did; but now that he happens 
to be thinking the thoughts his district al- 
ways thought before it became fashionable 
in Massachusetts to assail the protective 
tariff and Uncle Joe Cannon as the joint 
offspring of the devil, his people at home 
are wondering to find him so far behind the 
times. No more startling measure of the 
progress of republican insurgency can _ be 
suggested than to contemplate the ‘“radi- 
eal’ McCall of a dozen years ago, jeopard- 
izing his party by his pungent eriticisms of 
it and its leaders, and the ‘‘conservative’’ 
McCall of today, who, outstripped by the 
sudden rush of excited public opinion, finds 
himself almost a “reactionary”? because of 
the mildness of his peculiar criticism. It is 
a new atmosphere that the old line repub- 
lican is asked to breathe by the present 
generation of his party; nor is it strange he 
sniffs it a little suspiciously and wonders 
if he should inhale too deep. 

Had McCall been ‘regular’? when all oth- 
er republicans in congress were and wor- 
shipped at the shrine of high protection 
when that was the only course to prefer- 
ment in the house, he might not have wait- 
ed 14 years for a chairmanship. Men who 
abjectly play the game of the leaders are 
not usually shelved as long as that, and had 
not his early independence been pretty gen- 
uine and his savage criticisms stung, he 
would have come to his own much sooner. 
He insurged when he stood alone and it 
cost him something in Washington, even if 
the 8th district did approve. He was given 


a membership on ways and means in the. 


56th congress, but the Dingley tariff revision 
was then out of the way and no one ex- 
pected the committee to do any real busi- 
ness for ten years; which it did not. A 
place on it was a “‘soft’”’ thing, if one did 
not want to work; and McCall never has 
sought to strain himself. Yet the failure to 
promote him for so long was significant, for 
it implied that no matter how fine a gen- 
tleman McCall might be and how able, he 
could not bé depended upon to let some one 
else think for him. If the leaders were in 
a pinch and wanted to get through some- 
thing that did not appeal to McCall, he 
would vote against them, and they knew it. 

It was not until the list of the complais- 
ant had been pretty well exhausted and a 
new office building gave everybody else as 
good a room as a chairman that McCall was 
placed by Speaker Cannon at the head of 
the committee on library. In the Massachu- 
setts legislature this committee rivals print- 
ing only in uselessness, but the state does 


not own the city of Boston and the United 
States does own Washington, hence the 
chairmanship of library is a distinct honor. 
In..fact, it should not go to any but the 
most cultivated of men, and the McCall ap- 
pointment was made on merit, This com- 
mittee has charge not only of the Library 
of Congress, the greatest in point of build- 
ing and books in the country, but it has 
supervision also of objects d’arts in the Cap- 
itol and the public parks and streets. It is 
supposed to be the official censor of the 
government statues and paintings—God save 
the mark—and it passes upon statues and 
memorials all over the country for which 
the government appropriates money. It was 
highly fitting, therefore, that a man culti- 
vated enough to be offered the presidency 
of Dartmouth college—and able to refuse 
it—should be given such a position. 

In describing the work of a member of 
eongress, the story necessarily deals with 
many details to which his constituents are 
profoundly indifferent. It makes little differ- 
ence to them whether the government 
spends $5000 or $5,000,000 a year for art 


_ works, but it makes a tremendous difference 


to the committee on appropriations and the 
governments. You as a resident of Som- 
erville, Mass., may not care a snap whether 
the government spends $5,000 or 50 cents on 
a memorial to Pocahontas at Norfolk, Va., 
but it may be life and death for the con- 
gressman from the Norfolk district. John 
Wesley Gaines perhaps would have stayed 
in congress forever had he not secured an 
appropriation to buy the birthplace of An- 
drew Jackson, and thus considered his life- 
work done. 

Therefore, the record of Cong. McCall in 
his ambitious field as chairman of a com- 
mittee often may possess more interest for 
the reading public of Carroltown, Mo., than 
for the denizens of Cambridge, Medford, 
Somerville and Woburn. ‘This is one of 
the penalties of semi-leadership in the house, 


‘that the congressman can do great things 


for the country but is not always a 
Johnny-on-the-spot with the plums for his 
district. Not that the 8th Massachusetts has 
suffered for plums; to say nothing of the 
brass cannon adorning historic sites in the 
good republican city of Somerville. 

The most important activity of Mr. McCall 
as chairman. of the library committee was 
that which will result in the complete re- 
modeling of the hall of the national house 
of representatives. Visitors will remember 
that members are now supplied® with com- 
fortable swinging chairs and roomy desks, 
but if they ever attended a session on a 
hot day, they will recall that no breezes blew 
through the chamber unless some pushed in 
by the E. N.-Foss fans. For years it has 
been the dream of speakers and progressive 
members to let a little daylight and air in 
upon the scenes of gory debate, but it has 
remained for Cong. McCall to put the thing 
through. He began in the first session of 


« the 61st congress and was defeated. Later 
* the house passed his resolution directing the 


superintendent of fhe Capitol to consult 
architects and report at the next session 
concerning a possible rearrangement. At the 
second session three schemes were reported 
and the McCall resolution authorizing a 
complete making over of the old chamber was 
adopted. 

Mr. McCall never has been much in 
cahoots with the Burnham park commission 
in its plans for beautifying Washington and 
until recently has been looked upon as some- 
thing of a reactionary in art matters. He 
tried unsuccessfully to have the location of 
the Grant memorial changed from the bo- 
tanical garden to the White lot and he united 
with Speaker Cannon in trying to place an 
Abraham Lincoln memorial on the Capitol 
grounds, thus antagonizing the scheme of the 
park commission to erect it on the bank of 
the Potomac at the foot of the mall. Of 
late years, however, Mr. McCall has swung 
more into line, and, in fact, he introduced 
the bill, which became a law, establishing 
the commission on fine arts. One result of 
this bill is to deprive the commission on 
library of its jurisdiction over statues and 


monuments in the public squares, streets and 
parks, but Mr. McCall took the broad rather 
than the narrow view of the proposition and 
stood for it. The bill grants the commission 
no actual power, to be sure, and expressly 
exempts the Capitol and the Library of Con- 
gress from its provisions, nevertheless it is 
a great step in advance and Mr. McCall and 
his committee are entitled to high praise for 
their work in establishing the commission. 

Through the efforts of Cong. McCall, the 
uncompleted pediment of the house wing 
will be finished with a group of statuary. 
He also secured the removal of the ridicu- 
lous Grenough statue of Washington from 
the open square east of the Capitol to a 
proper setting in the interior of the new 
National Museum, Many interesting art and 
memorial propositions are still pending in 
Cong. McCall’s committee or otherwise be- 
fore congress, including the erection of mem- 
orial arches at Valley Forge, the institution 
of a commission on national historic publi- 
cations, a monument to Brig. Gen. James 
Shields, statue to Samuel J. Tilden and 
many propositions for the purchase of his- 
toric paintings. Mr. McCall’s resolution pro- 
viding for the substitution of oil for crayon 
portraits of former speakers of congress al- 
ready has been followed by applications from 
more than 70 artists ambitious to do the 
work. 


In his relation to the political and tariff 
discussions of the day, Cong. McCall is de- 
cidedly an interesting figure. At this writ; 
ing he is vice-chairman of the special joint 
committee which will report to congress and 
the country early in September whether or 
not Richard A. Ballinger, secretary of the 
interior, is the right man in the wrong 
place or otherwise. This committee, it will 
be remembered, was elected by the house, 
hence a place upon it implies a distinct 
tribute to the ability and fairness of the 
member. This is not Mr. McCall's first ex- 
perience as an investigator, as he was 
chairman in the 58th congress of the com- 
mittee to investigate the relations of mem- 
bers of the house with the post-office de- 
partment. This was the committee which 
uncovered the notorious scandals, suggested 
by the famous report of Fourth Assistant 
Postmaster General Joseph L. Bristow, now 
an insurgent United States senator from 
Kansas. 

As the father and persistent agitator of 
the bill providing for the publicity of cam- 
paign contributions, Cong. McCall long will 
be remembered in political history. This bill 
was first introduced in the 59th- congress. 
it was reported in the first session of the 
60th and passed the house, but the senate, 
not then having been educated with the iron- 
shod prods of insurgency, let it die without 
remark, and conducted no obsequies. McEall 
came back with it in the 61st congress and 
sent it across. The senators accepted it, 
merely trimming its claws a little with the 
provision that the reports should be filed 
after instead of before the elections. It is 
safe to say that very few members besides 
McCall honestly favored this measure, and 
it was a work of characteristic courage for 
the Massachusetts man to put it through. 

As a member of the committee of ways 
and means during the tariff session, Cong. 
McCall was a tower of strength to the busi-~ 
ness interests of New England which wanted 
duties on raw material removed and on 
finished products retained. He stood shoulder 
to shoulder with Chairman Sereno E, Payne 
in the bitter struggle which the progressives 
were compelled to make in the conference 
committee and had it not been for the sup- 
port that Mr. Payne thus received, the 
Payne tariff act would have been much 
worse than it is, from the progressive point 
of view. Later in one of the great maga~ 
zines Mr. McCall wrote an analysis of the ~ 
tariff bill which its friends and enemies alike 
agree is a masterpiece of interpretation, from 
the moderate point of view. 

Another characteristic stroke of McCall 
was his elaborate defense of Joseph G. Can- 
non published in the Saturday Evening Post 
at just the period when the fight in con- 
gress against the old man was hottest. This 
article, like all from the pen of McCall, was 
scholarly, trenchant and comprehensive. It 
boldly challénged the critics of the speaker 
and sought to inform the country by a mass 
of facts and figures of the wonderful service 
rendered the country by Mr. Cannon which 
most people appear to have forgotten in the 
heat of the fight to dethrone him. It may 
be unpopular just at this sensitive time for 
any friend of Cannon to say a word in his 
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defense, while the number of near-friends 
who are taking to the woods over the Can- 
non issue to save their own political scalps 
is legion. Nevertheless, as Uncle Joe says, 
God hates a quitter and every politician 
loves a man who stands up for his friends. 
McCall too many times has demonstrated his 
own independence of everything and every- 
body to be accused of toadying to Cannon 
at this late day. He likes Cannon, he says 
so and he gives his reasons. If the 8th 
congressional district is not satisfied with 
these reasons so much the worse for McCall; 
but having spoken, he is standing by his 


guns. McCall never has liked Sen. Lodge 
and neither man has taken especial pains 
to conceal his dislike of the other. McCall 
disliked Roosevelt and never entered the 
White House during the last few years of 
his administration. The whirligig of time 
has made Roosevelt the most popular man in 
the country and Cannon temporarily the 
most unpopular. It is all the same to McCall. 
If his independence were not genuine, he 
would be shouting for Roosevelt with the 
full power of his lungs and belaboring Can- 
non with the full strength of his fists. 


CONG. CHARLES G. WASHBURN : 


Unrivalled in Delegation in Clarity of Thought and Fundamental Grasp 
of Legislative Propzesitions—His Important Work for 
Copyright Protection—A Comer in Congress 


If it were not true that model congress- 
men often have no histories, it would be 
easier to write the legislative record of 
Charles G. Washburn of the 38d Massachu- 
setts district. Mr. Washburn is not only 
model but modest. He shrinks too much 
from the white glare of publicity. When 
other congressmen are telephoning to news- 
paper offices and accidentally bumping into 
correspondents in the corridors of the Capitol 
in a vain effort to avoid getting their 
names into the papers, Charles G. Washburn 
is sitting quietly at home reading up for 
his next speech. 

His medesty goes even further. It carries 
him to the noble but inglorious point where 
he cheerfully does all the work and patrioti- 
cally allows some one else to get the credit 
for it. These traits are so rare in a states- 
man that they are a pretty good news item, 
in themselves. Congress is top heavy with 
men who say nothing and do nothing be- 
cause they don’t know how, but it has too 
few of the Washburn type who are accus- 
tomed to think with scientific clearness, 
speak with deliberation and act always with 
good judgment. If Mr. Washburn were a 
littie more of a politician—using that word 
in the W. Murray Crane understanding of 
it—and could put his arm around people’s 
necks a little bit more, he might rival John 
W. Weeks as a forceful factor in legislation. 
Mr. Washburn has no rival in the Massa- 
chusetts delegation in the clarity of his 
thought and his fundamental grasp of legis- 
lative propositions in which he is interested. 
lHe is one of the few men who carefully 
follow aimost all the proceedings of the 
house, believing that to be part of a con- 
gressman’s duty. He is phenomenally regu- 
lar in his attendance upon the sessions, and 
one rarely can ask him anything concerning 
the current business of the house that he 
cannot tell the whole story. 

But, like most men of high intellect and 
training, Mr. Washburn: is accustomed to 
specialize. In fact, he is old fashioned 
enough to believe that when he is appointed 
a member of a committee, it is up to him 
to study the subjects which the committee 
is supposed to consider. This novel theory 
is ail the more gratifying because Mr. Wash- 
burn, being only in his second term, has 
not yet been given a chairmanship, and evi- 
dently never has heard of the common prac- 
tice of permitting the chairman to absorb 
all the knowledge and do all the work. 

Cong. Washburn is a very fine lawyer, and 
this faet, combined with his habit of study- 
ing propositions entrusted to him to study, 
resulted in his rendering the country a ser- 
vice during his first term which might have 
made him famous if fame were what he 
went to Washington to get. He was a mem- 
ber of the committee on patents, which is 
either a very important’or a very useless 
committee, according to the ability with 
which it is manned. The patent laws of 
the United States are old and have worked 
pretty well, but when they need ‘tinkering 
the work should be done by experts or it 
would be better to let them alone. 

The Washburn coup was achieved in the 
matter of copyright. For years the com- 
posers of music and the proprietors of pian- 
olas and other awful contrivances of the 
kind had been at war over royalties. Under 
the old copyright law, while a composer or 
owner of a musical composition was amply 
protected against the unauthorized use of 
his work in sheet or book form, there was 
nothing in the world to hinder the canned 
music man, as John Philip Sousa called him, 
from pirating the composition and putting it 
imto all the plano players and phonographs 


in the country. The committee on patents 
had wrestled long and tirelessly with a re- 
vision of the general copyright law, but it 
always got stuck when it struck the canned 
music proposition. The composers wouldn’t 
stand for one provision and the manufactur- 
ers wouldn’t stand for another, and there 
you were, with nothing doing. Ethelburt 
Nevin’s famous ‘‘The Rosary,” for example, 
is one of the piano player favorites; and one 
of the incidents of the great musical cam- 
paign was the appearance of his widow in 
Washington and her pathetic plea in the 
interest of other composers—it being too late 
to protect her—that congress should do some- 
thing to prevent the virtual thefts upon the 
composers and their heirs systematically 
perpetrated by the machine men. 

Cong. Washburn, as a member of the com- 
mittee, addressed himself to this subject 
with his usual thoroughness and skill. He 
studied the old law, he studied the bill and 
he listened with both ears open to the ar- 
guments made on both sides. He then took 
the bill and wrote into it such amendments 
as were suggested by his own masterly legal 
mind. They were of a compromise nature, 
in some respects; and he gently impressed 
their worth upon the other members of the 
committee and the chairman. By quiet di- 
plomacy and tact, Mr. Washburn brought 
the committee around to his way of think- 
ing, and finally the committeemen stood up 
in their boots and told the manufacturers 
that if they did not yield a little and grant 
the composers something like a living show, 
they would have something very much worse 
hurled at them. The canned music men fi- 
nally yieldsd, the house passed the bill, and 
one of the most perplexing problems before 
congress was amicably settled. 

Cong. Washburn was a member also of 
insular affairs in the 60th congress, but he 
graduated from these in the 61st to join a 
group of the ablest men in the house as a 
member of interstate and foreign commerce. 
The railroad bill was impending, and the 
task ahead was one to test the powers of 
the most veteran_and skilled legislator. 

As usual, Mr. Washburn made himself a 
master of his subject. As a lawyer and a 
member of the Massachusetts house and sen- 
ate, he was well versed in the railroad prac- 
tice of his own great state, and he familiar- 
ized himself with the general subject’ as 
rapidly as he could. Although genial in 
bearing and exceedingly courteous in conver- 
sation and debate, he is a man who does his 
own thinking and he became recognized as 
one of the fairest and most intelligent critics 
of the bill. 

In a series of speeches and amendments 
which occupied the attention of the house for 
some time, he pointed out the defects of the 
long and short haul provision of the Mann 
bill, he showed how the capitalization fea- 
ture, if. enacted, would leave railroads in 
process of reorganization to the tender mer- 
cies of the high financiers of Wall street, 
and although not opposing the merger fea- 
ture, he made it plain that unless the bill 
were amended to permit the renewal of ex- 
isting leases, it would disrupt the railroad 
organizations of the country, particularly in 
New England. Mr. Washburn, who is an au- 
thority on the Sherman anti-trust act, fav- 
ored the provisions of the bill permitting 
joint traffic agreements and showed how ri- 
diculous was the position of the radicals 
that railroads should be required to com- 
pete and prosecuted for competing at the 
same time, when the machinery for federal 
supervision was provided in the law. 

In his discussion of the long and short 
haul clause, Cong. Washburn was particu- 


larly clear in illustrating how the bill of the 
committee, is enacted, would prove ab- 
soiutely unworkable in practice. He cited the 
opinion of Judge Cooley, based upon condi- 
tions not half as complex as those which 
exist today, and he showed how in Kentucky, 
where some such long and short haul leger- 
demain was attempted, the interstate com- 
merce commission was compelled to restore 
the old conditions in order to prevent the 
destruction of commerce and industry which 
would have resulted had the provisions of the 
law been carried out. 

Fortunately or otherwise—unfortunately 
for New England—most of the sections dis- 
cussed by Cong. Washburn were stricken 
from the bill before it left the house. His 
amendments were rejected, but this fact has 
little significance in view of the general un- 
derstanding that the sections as a whole 
would be eliminated anyway. But the con- 
troversy brought out tne character of the 
man and demonstrated with striking force 
that Massachusetts still can send to con- 
gress men who, in point of solid ability, and 
character and influence, compare favora- 
bly with any of the great statesmen who 
have preceded them. 

Mr. Washburn is slowly but surely ‘‘com- 
ing’’ in congress. He never will be a drama- 
tic figure or do sensational things, for such 
are foreign to his nature. He never will 
advertise himself or put himself forward. But 
his work is appreciated by an evér-widening 
circle of strong men on both sides of the 
house. Should republican. supremacy con- 
tinue, he is certain to occupy a very import- 
ant place in the house organization. His 


interest is solely in legislation, not in house - 


politics—although he can analyze a political 
situation as cleverly as the next man. In 
fact, his political judgment is as sound as his 
legal, fer he is broad enough to appreciate 
the questions and personalities involved on 
both sides. If Cong. Washburn could be 
characterized in a phrase, it would be that 
he embodies the finest type of the Massa- 
chusetts representative in congress. 


Science and Democracy. 


The right of the majority to rule, which 
lies at the basis of democracy, has just re- 
ceived unexpected confirmation from a sci- 
entific investigation carried out by the 
French psychologist E. Borel. 

By means of a series of experiments cal- 
culated to test the ability of a large number 
of persons to form correct opinions upon 
a question the true solution of which was 
known in advance to the experimenter, M. 
Borel has demonstrated that the judgment 
formed by a majority of a given number of 
minds is strongly preponderant in correct- 
ness over that of a minority. 

Thus he is led to the conclusion that in 
doubtful questions, where nobody knows in 
advance what the decision should be, the 
opinion entertained by the majority is much 
more likely than that entertained by the 
minority to be correct, and so the method 
of majorities offers a useful means of arriv- 
ing at truth, wherever the latter depends 
upon correct judgment. 

A very curious fact, which comes out in 
M. Borel’s investigation, is that the collect- 
ive sensibility to truth of a whole commun- 
ity may greatly exceed the individual sensi- 
bility of any single person. This suggests 
the existence of a sort of common mind 
which presides over individual minds, and 
makes its determinations effective through 
numbers—or, in other words, through ma- 
jorities. 

For instance, in a test depending upon the 
estimate of weight differences, the collective 
sensibility was twice as fine as the individ- 
ual, In other similar tests the opinion of the 
majority was found to be superior in cor- 
rectness not only to that of any particular 
individual, but to that of the average of all 
the individuals concerned. 

M. Borel is disposed to believe that there 
exists ‘‘something objective’ which deter- 
mines the direction that the opinion of the 
majority of minds entertain on any question, 
but what the nature of this ‘something ob- 
jective’ may be he does not undertake to 
say. But he is going to try to find out what 
it is. 

In the meantime those who heartily be- 
lieve in the righteousness of majority rule 
may find in these experiments, conducted 
with scientific absence of prejudgment, a 
new argument to prove that the voice of 
the people is the voice of God.—Garrett P. 
Serviss, in Boston American. 
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CONG. JOHN W. WEEKS 


Rise of Massachusetts [Man to Leadership in Congress Really Phenom- 
enal—His Great Work for Preservation of White Mountain 
Forests—Chairman of Second Great Committee of 
House—To Reorganize Postal Service 


The 61st congress will be notable partly 
for the production of John W. Weeks. This 
is rather a ‘broad statement, and you may 
gather that it is composed as the swejetest 
piece of taffy that a writer could boil out 
of himself on a sweltering summer’s day. 
Away with the idea! The statement is set 
down in good faith. Just run over the list 
of almost 400 statesmen assembled in what 
is known as the national house of represen- 
tatives and write down on a piece of papet 
how many of them have achieved leadership 
in the last dozen years, or since the Dingley 
bill was passed. Payne, Dalzell, Sherman, 
Cannon, Burton of Ohio, now in the senate. 
Overstreet of Indiana, dead, Hull, Olmsted— 
all these men were old-timers when thé 
war with Spain began, and they are ana 
always have been a close corporation that 
eared only for the fortunes of their own lit- 
tle group. Tawney. has come along since, but 
under the wing of Cannon and a loyal priv- 
ate in the Cannon ranks. Fowler of New 
Jersey is a great economist and made the 
house take seriously his banking and cur- 
rency committee, as he did the country his 
currency ideas, but he used his mind as he 
pleased and not as Cannon told him, and 
he has lost his chairmanship. Which of these 
men, except Payne, is identified as origina- 
tor with any piece of great constructive leg- 
islation? Who of them.ever got a bill 
through that had not been first O. K.’d by 
Uncle Joe? 

Of course several new men have got their 
names in the papers by fighting the regular 
organization, but what insurgent could go 
out among his republican colieagues and get 
votes enough to carry through a measure 
that the old guard didn’t want? To be a lit- 
tle more impudent about it, what mother’s 
son of them could carry through the house 
a bill that was opposed by the leaders on 
both sides? What chairman of a great ap- 
propriation committee has dared to go out- 


side his own province and risk his fortunes 


with a matter of general legislation having 
nothing to do with his committee—and got 
away with it—as Weeks did with the Ap- 
palachian forest reserve bill? 

No, sir, that favorite old word ‘‘pheno- 
menal’’ is the only one that fits the Weeks 
case. For the 12th district congressman is 
not a Cannon-hater, he is not an insurgent, 
he is on speak:ng terms with John Dalzell, 
and he is not owned by the speaker either. 


What he has got he has won by being lis ° 


own natural self—by working all the time, 
hard, ably, conscientiously and tactfuly; par- 
ticularly tactfully. Weeks can disagree with 
a man and make him feel happier than if 
he gave him.a vote, He converts men to 
hin: and his ways by his candor and his 
horse sense. He is sticng because the house 
believes he knows what he is talking about 
and means what he says. His inviolable good 
nature combined with his ability and nis pa- 
tience have earned him a_ respect which 
makes men delighted to follow him. When 
he announced, aftez a month of herculean 
committee work, that the postal savings 
bank bill was in such shape that he could 
vete for it himself with a. clear. conscience, 
that announcement alone was worth a hun- 
dred wavering votes to the bill. 

Cong. Weeks has just completed his ,first 
session as chairman of the committee on 
postoffices and post roads. This is the sec- 
end great committee of the house, and it was 
the greatest this year, if measured by«the 
size of its appropriation bill, which was “the 
largest ever passed by any.congress. Yet 
this great measure, from the hands of a 
brand new chairman, was accepted by the 
senate exactly as Weeks sent it from the 
house—an unprecedented occurrence. But as 
if this were not glory enough for one man 


the senate swallowed also the Weeks’ 
postal savings bank bill, hook, line and 
sinker. The senate had fought a month 


over this, one of the most important pieces 
of constructive legislation ever passed by 
congress. Then Chairman Weeks and Cong. 
Gardner of New Jersey wrote the Dill over 
to suit themselves and the senate swallowed 
that too, without batting an eyelash. 

Why? Because the senators knew that 
these bills, as drafted by the Weeks com- 


mittee and approved by Chairman Weeks, 
were the best legislation of the kind that 
the session could produce. The legislation 
commanded the confidence of a majority of 
congress. because congress believes~in John 
W. Weeks. : 

The passage by the house of the Appala- 
chian forest reserve bill was a conspicuous 
example of what a popular and able man 
can do with a righteous cause—a number of 
popular and able men, for that matter, for 
the New England delegation united on this 
measure, and every fellow pulled every per- 
sonal string he had out. The object of this 
legislation is to save the White Mountain 
forests to the use of the people, the lum- 
bermen having already skinned all they 
could off them, but until the advent of Weeks 
of Massachusetts, the proposition never 
seemed to make any headway. The western- 
ers always resented the claims of the Appa- 
lachian mountain people, although wanting 
a few dozen millions for waterways, irriga- 
tion and other like bric-a-brac for them- 
selves. Every time a plump, healthy-looking 
forest reserve bill would show up, either 
some scientist would come along and blow 
air holes through it or some political finan- 
cier, like Uncle Joe Cannon, would figure out 
that it couldn’t operate as a law without 
bankrupting the government. 

Weeks went through one or,two experi- 
ences of this kind, in his early days, 
then made up his mind that something was 
wrong. He thought the proposition had merit 
enough to travel on its own shape, if a few 
bulges wére taken out of the shape, so he 
sat down one day, figuratively speaking, and 
drafted a forest reserve bill which, as in the 
case of the postal bank bill later, his con- 
science would approve. It provided that no 
land should be bought except after due in- 
vestigation by a competent board, and ‘it lim- 
ited the expenditures in point of time and 
amount, spreading them over a stated per- 
iod. It also instituted a system of fire pro- 
tection wherein the federal should co-operate 
with the state governments; and, after due 
consultations, the bill safeguarded the priv- 
ileges of the. westerners 
certain annual incomes from forest reserve 
profits which they thought they were it 
danger. of losing. In other words, the .Weeks 
bill was good financial legislation as well as 
good conservation. Mr. Weeks beat the old 
leaders of the house with this bill in the 
60th congress, then, when Taft came in, got 
that practical conservator to endorse it and 
went out and beat the old guard again. The 
bill was brought in under almost the only 
rule the new committee,on rules dared to 
report during the session, and it went past 
“TIncle Joe’ and Champ Clark and all the 
rest of its distinguished opponents like an 
iceboat in a 40-mile breeze. This was in 
the closing days of the session, too, mind 
you, when no one but phenomenons could get 
anything through but appropriation bills 
and resolutions of condolence. 

The forest reserve bill struck a snag in 
the senate, to be sure, through the objec- 
tion of that distinguished scholar-politician, 
Theodore H. Burton of Ohio, who, being un- 
able longer to have his own way over rivers 
and harbors, was not going to let anything 
get by for mountains, Burton threatened to 
talk the bill to death—and a threat from 
Burton to do a thing like that means such 
an‘agonizing death that the sponsors of the 
measure temporarily withdrew it. The sen- 


fate*has agreed, however, to take a vote on 


the’ bill February 15; and if there are votes 
enough then to pass it, as probably there will 
be, Cong. Weeks will have two of the most 
far-reaching laws of the 61st session very 
much to his own personal credit, 

With all he has accomplished, the Newton 
statesman is only in the preliminary stages 
of his most important work. The postal ser- 
vice of the United States must be thorough- 
ly overhauled and reorganized, and this task 
is expected of the Weeks committee. The 
basis of the report which that committee 
sooner or later will make undoubtedly will 
be the bill of the late Jesse Overstreet of 
Indiana, Chairman Weeks’ predecessor. Ov- 
erstreet knew the postal service as no oth- 
er congressman of his time; and had his 


- several reasons the subject must 
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in the matter of 


strength been equal to his ability, he might 
have crowlted his years of faithful service 
with a glorious result. 

But it may be the fortune of Cong. Weeks 
to execute where Oversteet planned. For 
be ap- 
proached almost de novo, hence the final re- 
port, when it is made, will be found to 
show more or less of the handiwork of the 
Massachusetts congressman. The task is one 
of enormous proportions, and all the more 
difficult because the postal service is still a 
great political machine which does not hes- 
itate to use its power against statesmen 
who refuse to do its bidding. A so-called 
“practical’’ politician is the head of the 
service, and although he is the most imprac- 
tical kind of a politician in the cabinet, ex- 
cept Wickersham, his presence there is 
proof that the department is yet regarded 
as an instrument for the politician to play 
upon. ‘With this service reorganized on a 
business basis, under a ‘“‘director of posts’’ 
as chief executive officer and not subject 
to political change, the postal employes, 
from the presidential appointees down, may 
see the good judgment of giving a little 
less attention to the votes of congressmen 
and a little more to stamping letters. The 
force is wonderfully efficient as it is; the 
trouble is not with the personnel, but with 
the antiquated systems under which much of 
its work is done. It is the firm belief in 
Washington that if the postoffice department 
were managed by a private corporation in- 
stead of by the federal government, it 
would pay dividends instead of losing about 
$17,000,000 net a year. 

However that may be, fearful responsibili- 
ties face the man who must undertake this 
proposed reorganization, If the next house 
is democratic, that man may not be John 
W. Weeks, unless it is possible to get the 
great reorganization bill through during the 
short session, which seems unlikely. When- 
ever the work is attempted, it will demand 
all the brains, and courage and tact which 
Chairman Weeks possesses in such eminent 
degree. He is known already among postal 
reformers as one of the broadest and most 
progressive men ever entrusted with great 
power on a postoffice committee; and he still 
has a new reputation to make. This ques- 
tion involves, it must be understood, that 
of suitable postal rates for second class mat- 
ter, the reasonableness of contracts with 
transportation companies, the parcels post 
problem, whose insistence increases with ev- 
ery session, a possible revision of all postal 
charges, new methods of transacting busi- 
ness and auditing the transactions, re-ar- 
rangement of the postal districts according 
to business convenience and not political 
exigency, the postal bank system and a 
hundred of other difficult problems any one 
of which is a special study of itself. Even 
if the next house should be democratic, the 
next speaker could do a more unpopular and 
unpatriotic thing than to retain Mr. Weeks 
as chairman of the postoffice committee. 

As a member of the national monetary 
commission, Cong. Weeks will have enough 
to do to keep an ordinary man busy. If the 
popular prejudice against Nelson W. A\l- 
drich does not run to utterly unreasonable 
lengths, this commission- will render the 
country a service of inestimable value with 
its plans for reorganizing the currency sys- 
tem. The primary question to be considered 
by the commission probably will relate to 
the proposed institution of a central bank 
of the United States, not upon the old mo- 
del of that which Andrew Jackson fought 
so bitterly, nor exactly a counterpart of any 
existing European institution, The issue is 
one of the most important confronting fu- 
ture administrations. If it is settled satis- 
factorily before Pres. Taft retires, it will 
be monument enough to that jovial states- 
man. With a republican house and his chair- 
manship duties there, it will be physically 
impossible for Cong, Weeks to be a wheel- 
horse for the monetary commission, but he 
will certainly do some heavy pulling. His 
judgment will be valued by his colleagues and 
by the people, who have learned that it is as 
seund as his motives are patriotic. 


Jim’s Got HIs Niche. 


The names of the vice-presidents easily 
slip the public mind, but James Schoolcraft 
Sherman is determined not to be forgotten. 
He has made it certain that the public will 
remember for a great many years who was 
vice-president in the Taft administration.— 
Philadelphia Record. 
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PRACTIGAL POLITICS| 


CONG. WILLIAM S. GREENE 


Mayor, Postmaster, Superintendent of Prisons and Congressman, Has 
Been in Political Arena for Long While—Life One of 
Ceaseless Activity in Business and Politics 


After rounding out about 13 years in the 
national halls of legislation, Cong. William 
S. Greene of Fall River feels as though he 


ought not to stop at that and he is a candi- 
date once more on the republican ticket for 
re-election to the house of representatives 
in Washington. The nomination will go to 
the old warhorse without any opposition and 
the present outlook is that he will have the 
usual easy time of it at the polls. A few 
months ago when Cong. Eugene N. Foss de- 
feated Buchanan in the hidebound republi- 
ean district that takes in a goodly share of 
rockribbed republicans on the Cape section, 
there was a feeling that it might be possible 
to stir up a similar upheaval in the 18th dis- 
trict when Greene came up for re-election. 
Some of the democrats down in this section 
have been casting about for a likely candi- 
date and the name of Charles 8S, Hamlin 
has frequently been mentioned. However, 
the feeling that it would be possible’ to 
bring about Greene’s defeat if a good strong 
candidate were placed in the field against 
him, has worn away very appreciably with- 
in the past few months. 

Cong. Greene has been in the political are- 
na for a long while and a sketch of his ca- 
reer iS most interesting. He has been in 
many a battle and there have been times 
when he did not come out on the top of the 
heap, but he knows no such thing as dis- 
couragement and the few defeats that he 
encountered only made him the more deter- 
mined later on. Should he have to put up 
a strong fight this year, he is as fully equip- 
ped for it as he ever has been. 

As mayor of the city for six terms he gave 
the city a wise, conservative and business- 
like administration each year that he held 
the reins of municipal government. As post- 
master of the city he gave four years of suc- 
cessful and faithful service. As state super- 
intendent of prisons he was the father of 
reforms that are enjoyed to this date in the 
institutions of the state. Last, but not least, 
as a representative in congress for six whole 
congresses and part of another he has shown 
all the qualities that could be looked for in 
a man in public life. 

William Stedman Greene was born in Taze- 
well county, Illfnois, April 28, 1841. He came 
with his parents to Fall River in 1844 and 
received his education in the public schools 
of this city. He is a self-made man in every 
sense of the word. His whole life has been 
one of ceaseless activity, both in the busi- 
ness and. political world. He began life as a 
clerk at the age of 15 and laid the founda- 
tion for his business career. In 1858 he en- 
gaged in the insurance business with John 
Slade as his associate. Mr. Greene went to 
Buffalo, N. Y., in 1865 and later opened an 
insurance office in New York city. He was 
successful there, but in 1866 he felt the old 
longing to get back to Fall River. He re- 
turned and entered into the insurance and 
real estate business with his father, who 
was a well known and successful business 
man at that time. The firm name was 
Greene & Son and the firm name still ex- 
ists today and stands for all that is upright 
and square in business. After his father’s 
death, Mr. Greene continued the business 
and later took in as a partner, his son, Ches- 
ter W. Greene. Some of the biggest real 
estate deals that have been put through in 
the busy manufacturing city of Fall River 
were engineered by Cong. Greene. Many 
times he is called back from Washington to 
take charge of some real estate deal. 

From the very start of his majority life 
he has taken a most active part in the 
affairs of the republican party. His first 
entrance into the political field for office was 
in 1876 when he was elected to the common 
council of the city and was made its presi- 
dent. He was re-elected in the same ca- 
pacity in 1877 and 1878. In 1879 he was 
elected mayor, which office he later resigned 
to accept the position of postmaster which 
was tendered to him by Pres. James A. 
Garfield. By the time he haa completed 
his four years of postoffice service, he was 
recognized ail over the state as a clean, 
conservative and efficient official. He at- 
tracted the attention of Gov. Ames, who 
appointed him in 1888 as superintendent of 


state prisons. He made an enviable record 
in that office also. 

Cong. Greene’s father had thrice run for 
mayor of the city and had been defeated 
as many times by narrow margins. The son 
nursed the ambition to be mayor of the 
city and he went through some hard battles 
to realize that ambition. The history of his 
fights for that honor is most interesting. 
As has been previously stated he was first 
chosen in 1879 when he defeated Jeremiah 
R. Leary by a majority of 509. It was not 
until 1885 that he again aspired for .that 
office having been too busy in the meantime 
with his duties as postmaster and super- 
intendent of prisons. In that year he ran 
against John W. Cummings, now one of 
Massachusetts’ ablest lawyers. He defeated 
Mr. Cummings by a majority of 167. In 1886 
though, Mr. Cummings turned the tables 
on Mr. Greene, defeating him by a majority 
of 261. In 1887 Mr. Cummings was again 
successful over Mr. Greene, winning out by 
a reduced majority of 196. Cong. Greene 
will tell you today that the contests with 
Mr. Cummings were among the hottest of 
his long political career and that is saying a 
great deal. In 1893 Mr. Greene again sought 
to be mayor of the city. He was opposed 
in that year bv Dr. John W. Coughlin, now 
national committeeman for the democratic 
party. Coughlin’s majority was 337. 

In 1894 though, Cong. Greene was again 
on top cf the heap when the votes were 
counted. Despite the fact that there was 


_a split in the republican party, Cong. Greene 


wag victorious over J. Dwight Brady, inde- 
pendent-republican, and Augustus P. Gor- 
man, the democratic candidate. In 1895 and 
1896, he had so firmly entrenched himself 
politically that he was re-elected by large 
majorities. In 1896 his majority was the 
largest ever returned up to that time for a 
successful candidate, when he had 3,121 
votes to spare. That has only been exceed- 
ed once since. 


His honesty, fearlessness and indepen- 
dence while holding the office of mayor 
earned him the dislike of a certain wing of 
his own party and his last two administra- 
tions as mayor were fiercely assailed. It 
was charged that the city hall was honey- 
combed with graft. The then mayor chal- 
lenged the accusers to prove anything against 
him. When the show down was made, Cong. 
Greene, took the wind completely out of the 
sails of his accusers. He had kept a minute 
record of everything that had gone on dur- 
ing his administrations and he gave a fine 
account of his stewardship of municipal 
affairs. He defied the disgruntled ones to 
bring on their political searchlights. One 
of the most remarkab'e happenings in local 
political circles was at the last meeting of 
the aldermen in 1897 when farewell speeches 
were in order. The mayor was called on 
and he delivered one that is well-remem- 
bered to this day. He not only reviewed 
the work of his past three administrations, 
but. he went back farther and made com- 
parisons that went to show that there had 
been a continuous improvement. Despite 
the fact that the cry was being raised at the 
time that Fall River was standing still, he 
produced facts and figures that refuted the 
claims of the pessimists and accusers. This 
farewell speech was one of the strongest 
things in his career, and paved the way for 
him Jater on when he sought higher political 
honors. 


After his retirement from the mayor’s 
office, Cong. Greene was again offered the 
position of posfmaster and he stayed in 
that capacity until 1898 when Cong. Simpkins 
died suddenly at Washington. Mr. Greene 
was not slow to announ:ze his candidacy for 
that high office and a most interesting cam- 
palign ensued. James Arkison, then a let- 
ter-carrier and still in the postoffice ser- 
vice, had the congressional bee in his bon- 
net. He was very prominent at the time 
in the national association of letter-carriers, 
As chairman of the legislative committee of 
that association, he had spent quite a lot 
of time about the Capitol in Washington. 
However, he was withdrawn from the field. 
When the caucuses were held, Cong. Greene 
had as opponents, Andrew J. Jennings, then 


district attorney, 
Barnstable. 

It was a great campaign and brought out 
all of the political acumen of ‘‘Unecle Billy.” 
Mr. Jennings had a strong supporter in 
the person of ex-Cong. Randall, who thought 
he could swing the New Bedford delegation 
into line for his man. When the battle at 
the caucuses was over it was found that- 
Greene had secured a majority of the dele- 
gates. At the convention held a short time 
later, he was nominated on the first ballot 
getting 75 votes, while Jennings got 28 and 
Day had 34. Ex-Cong. Randall could not 
get over the sting of this defeat and he 
ran at the polls. There were two other can- 
didates also and Randall thought to pull 
enough votes away from Greene to bring 
about his downfall. Greene, the pastmas- 
ter by this time in the art of politics, was 
victorious though and he went to Washing- 
ton to fill out the unexpired term. 

That was ene of the most memorable 
fights in the history of the district. Since 
that time Cong. Greene has kept 
his political fences in the finest of condi- 
tion. ew Bedford, which once tried to 
bring ahout his downfall, is now pretty 
strong for him and it looks as though he can 
be elected to congress as long as he wants 
to go. He has served in the 56th, 57th, 58th, 
59th, 60th and 61st congresses. He has 
served his constituents with credit and dis- 
tinction and that too in the face of the fact 
that when he was first chosen, the Boston 
Herald in an editorial expressed the opinion 
that he would not add any strength to the 
Massachusetts delegation in Washington. 
Cong. Greene is not set down as a brilliant 
statesman by any means, but he has made 
a reputation as a hard worker and one who 
has accomplished a great deal for his con- 
stituents. There are many persons in Fall 
River, New Bedford and other places in 
the district who can testify to the interest 
that Cong. Greene has taken in matters 
that concerned them. His activity in this 
respect has been of great service to him 
in his fights. In his first term in the house 
of representatives he served on the com- 
mittee on labor. In the 56th congress he 
was a member of the committee on naval 
expenditures and was subsequently chairman 
of that committee. In the 57th congress he 
had the committee on manufactures added 
to his committee list. Subsequently he re- 
signed both of these committees to take 
the important committee of merchant marine 
and fisheries of which committee he has 
acted as chairman. 

A few months ago Cong. Greene was in- 
strumental in bringing Cong. Moore of Penn- 
sylvania, Cong. Small of South Carolina and 
Cong. McKinley of California to Fall River 
where they made addresses before the Mer- 
chants’ association of that city. At that 
time. his colleagues paid glowing tribute 
to Mr. Greene. In Mr. Greene, the city of 
FalJl River in particular and the 13th dis- 
trict in general, has one of the greatest 
boosters. In honoring him the republican 
party has done honor to itself and it is 
safe to say that despite some forebodings of 
a few months ago, he will be returned to 
the national halls of legislation by as large 
a plurality as he ever got. 

Besides attending to his maultitudinous 
duties of business and political interests, 
the congressman finds time to devote a few 
spare hours to social and religious duties. 
He is a member of St. Paul’s Methodist 
Episcopal church and was superintendent of 
its Sunday school for many years. He is 
a member and past master of Mt. Hope 
lodge, F. and A. M., chapter, council and 
commandery, and also a member of the 
Knights of Pythias and Odd Fellows. He 
was united in marriage in 1865 to Mary E., 
daughter of Pardon A. and Elizabeth (Spink) 
White of Fall River. Three children were 
born to them, namely: Mabel Lawton, Ches- 
ter White and Foster Regnier. 


and Thomas C. Day of 


The Great Interstate Club. 


Real Estate Note.—In order to accommo- 
date its rapidly increasing membership the 
Ananias club has asked for bids for the 
erection of a suitable clubhouse on a much 
larger scale than the one it occupies at 
present. The new building will probably 
be four times the size of the present struct- 
ure and will, it is expected, be able to pro- 
vide accommodations for all new members 
elected during the caming campaign.—Phila- 
delphia Inquirer. | = ; 
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2394 PRACTICAL POLITICS. 


CONG. JOHN A. KELIHER 


His Successful Work for New Appraisers’ Stores, Immigration Station and 
Rebuilding of Custom House—Secured Increased Salaries 
for Postal Employees—Responsible for Many 
Reforms in Naval Service 


Some congressmen make national’) reputa- 
tions as speechmakers but think it is im- 
posing on good nature if any of their con- 
stituents write on for a package of garden 
seeds or a pamphlet on how to kill rats. 
Other congressmen do not make speeches, 
but when it comes to landing contracts, get- 
ting public buildings or protecting immi- 
grants aganst some of the senseless laws 
and practices of a country built up by immi- 
gration, they are star performers. 

John A. Keliher of the 9th Massachusetts 
district belongs in the latter class. Not that 
Cong. Keliher cannot make a speech and a 
good one. On the contrary, he could make 
himself one of the most attractive orators 
of the house, if he thought the 9th congres- 
sional district would be any better off for 
it. As it is, he is accounted one of the best 
story-tellers in congress, and the charm of 
his personality has won -him a_ host of 
friends on both sides, who come in mighty 
handy when Keliher has a little thing of his 
own he wants to put through. 

Cong. Keliher has been in Washington 
long enough to have all the _ freshness 
knocked out of him and not so long that he 
has begun to grow mouldy. He has as much 
enthusiasm for his work as if he had struck 
the Capitol only Jast December, and he has 
had enough experience as a_ legislator to 
teach him how to do things. Mr. Keliher is 
a seasoned congressman but not  hard- 
shelled. 

When you speak of the ‘Jack’ Keliher of 
today, you speak of a member of the com- 
mittee on appropriations, the most powerful 
committee of congress. A democrat can at- 
tain no higher honor than membership in 
this committee—and neither can a republi- 
can. John Sharp Williams, then the democra- 
tic leader, named Keliher for a place on the 
committee in the 60th congress, but Uncle 
Joe had promised the seat to a friend of 
William H. Taft, for some reason or other, 
and Keliher had to wait. 
Speaker Cannon made good, and the seat 
so ably filled by another Boston democrat, 
John A. Sullivan, went to Boston again. Mr. 
Keliher already had served on foreign af- 
fairs, District of Columbia, pensions and mi- 
litia, but of course he dropped all these when 
he went to the great committee which does 
more work than any other, except ways 
and means in tariff revision years, 

Constituencies which know their business 
do not retire members of the committee on 
appropriations. While of course the main- 
spring of all congressional effort is patriot- 
ism, the next best stimulant_is appropria- 
tions, Give a constituency its choice be- 
tween getting a new public building and 
hearing a Fourth of July oration and it will 
take the stone and mortar every time. Con- 
sequently, when Cong. Keliher, as the lead- 
ing democrat, unites with Cong. Weeks, as 
the recognized republican, in building up the 
city of Boston at the public expense, the 
masons and carpenters begin to get busy. 
These two gentlemen, working harmoniously 
together, secured $900,000 for a new apprais- 
ers’ stores building for Boston. This was 
before Keliher was a member of the appro- 
priations committee but it was after he had 
learned how to do things in congress. 

The rebuilding of the Boston custom house 
was one of the most difficult propositions 
the Boston representatives ever tackled. 
The committee’ on public buildings and 
grounds was passing out small pieces of pie 
and a let of them that year, and although 
it would cost about $1,800,000 to remodel the 
custom house to make it look like something 
besides a storage warehouse, Chairman Bar- 
tholdt’s committee thought $500,000 would 
be enough as a starter. Both houses passed 
a bill carrying this sum and the conferees 
had unanimously agreed against the amend- 
ment of Sen. Lodge increasing the appropria- 
tion to $1,800,000. Not only were the con- 
ferees agreed but none of the other sena- 
tors and representatives who had something 
coming to them in the bill were willing that 
the conference report should be touched. 

The Boston men thus had to. operate 
against a powerful opposition. Keliher went 
to work among the democrats and Weeks 
among the republicans; and to make a long 


The next year © 


story short, they defeated the public build- 
ings and land committee and got $1,300,000 
more tacked on to the, appropriation. This 
meant, of course, that the work could pro- 
ceed at once; that the hundreds of Boston 
mechanics to whom liberal wages would be 
paid for several years before the building 
could be completed would be steadily em- 
ployed as soon as the plans were through 
and the contracts let. The work of excava- 
tion, etc., was begun some time ago and 
there should be no let up in the construc- 
tion until the last nail is driven. 

Congressmen from constituencies like 
Boston are obliged to do specialty acts 
where men from country districts have noth- 
ing of the kind to contend with. These 
specialties include navy yards, arsenals, im- 
migration questicns, postal problems and 
many other activilies which employ or af- 
fect people in large groups. Mr. Keliher al- 
ways has made a specialty of the naval ser- 
vice and has interested himself in reforms 
in the law as well as looked after the luck- 
less youths who have enlisted in a rash mo- 
ment and thought better of it later. Boston 
particularly has been the victim ef  dis- 
charged naval prisoners who, leaving their 
cells and the service without money or with- 
out friends, have preyed upon the commun- 
ity to keep themselves going. Both the local 
and the state charitable institutions have 
been compelled to take care of these expen- 
sive visitors and the problem of getting them 
out of the way was a serious one. Mr. Kel- 
iher solved it by introducing and having 
passed a bill requiring the naval authorities 
to transport these discharged prisoners to 
their homes. 

Another naval reform brought about by 
him has been a provision in the law where- 
by the navy is prohibited from accepting for 
enlistment young men who cannot provide 
a certificate of birth or other evidence show- 
ing them to be of legal age for entering the 
service. Until this requirement was made, 
congressmen from all sections were greatly 
bothered by the parents of young men who 
had enlisted without the parental consent 
and then wanted to get back home again. 
Seme of these cases were peculiarly dis- 
tressing, but they have been cut down to 
almost nothing by the new law. 

Cong. Keliher always has advocated also 
the building of battleships in the navy 
yard. This has been an uphill task, very 
often, because the most powerful of corpor- 
ate influences have been active on the other 
side, but the Boston navy yard, it will be 
remembered, has been a busy place the last 
few years. He has opposed with equal vigor 
the employment of naval prisoners on work 
which could be done just as well by mechan- 
ics and laborers in civil life. 

Another Keliher specialty has been’ the 
immigration laws, as the Boston congress- 
men are called upon to deal with. many 
cases affecting the rights and privileges of 
immigrants, Mr. Keliher knows the law thor- 
oughly and has quoted it many a time to 
good effect in favor of some poor alien who 
had no other friend. 

A successful Keliher battle was that for 
a reduction in the cost of naturalization. 
The committee on immigration and natural- 
ization was determined upon a bill fixing 
the head tax at $11, but the arguments of 
Mr. Keliher finally convinced the committee 
that this was too much and the law now 
places the tax at only $5. A recent bill of 
Mr. Keliher also aids the aliens to an easier 
naturalization by providing that first papers 
already issued shall be accepted as conclus- 
ive evidence in favor of the applicant. 

Another Keliher triumph is the location 
of the new $250,000 fireproof immigration sta- 
tion in East Boston. This will be one of the 
best buildings of the kind the government 
can erect, and will constitute an enduring 
monument to the man who secured it. Sec, 
Nagel and Mr. Keliher have worked hand in 
hand in obtaining this great improvement; 
and while on this subject it may be said 
that Cong. Keliher has resisted to the ut- 
most legislation intended so to restrict im- 
migration that only first cabin passengers 
could land. He was one of the foremost 
champions of the bill increasing the salaries 


of letter carriers and postal clerks to $1200, ~ 


and he was active also in securing the pass- 
age of a resolution whereby the United 
States government protested against the in- 
human treatment of Jewish subjects by 
Thussia. 

It may be that the voters of the 9th dis- 
trict will be complacent enough to retire 
Cong. Keliher in favor of some one who does 
not know his way around the Capitol, but 
if they do, it will be because they see more 
profit in consulting the personal prejudices 
of Mayor Fitzgerald than in building custom 
houses and immigration. stations. By the 
way, the mayor has not yet told the people 
of Boston that Sen, Lodge and Cong. Keli- 
her already had arranged with the war de- 
partment to let Boston off on building a 
couple of costly bridges, long before his hon- 
or made his famous trip to Washington and 
then tried to tell the people at home that 
he had pulled off the trick himself. 


The Success of Audacity. 


“The attack of Roosevelt on the supreme 
court,’ says the Socialist Call, ‘‘shows, fur- 
ther, that we socialists have been lament- 
ably timid.’’ Here is praise, indeed, from Sit 
Hubert. The timid socialist, contenting him- 
self with the mere abolition of private 
property in its present form, the reorganiza- 
tion of society, and the reconstruction of 
the state, is modest and honest enough to 
recognize the real ‘‘progressive’’ when he 
comes along. It helps to fix Mr. Roosevelt’s 
position when socialism respectfully takes 
off its hat and says, ‘‘Apres vous, Mon- 
sieur.’’ If socialists, however, are moved to 
reflect bitterly on the fact that it is auda- 
city and audacity only that succeeds, let 
them not be too far carried away by the 
example of Mr. Roosevelt. Audacity suc- 
ceeds, but only with some people. Mr. 
Roosevelt, for instance, can say and do any- 
thing, and, in the vulgar phrase, ‘‘get away 
with it,’ where no one else could. Imagine 
any other popular leader shaking hands ef- 
fusively with Sen. Guggenheim.—N. Y. Eve- 
ning Post. 


Fourteen Years of Progress. 


In September, 1896, Theodore Roosevelt 
appeared in the Review of Reviews with 
these words: 

Furthermore, the Chicago convention 
(democratic) attacked the supreme court. 
Again this represents a species of atavism 
—that is, of recurrence to the ways of 
thought of remote barbarian ancestors. Sav- 
ages do not like an independent and upright 
judiciary. They want the judge to decide 
their way, and if he does not they want 
him beheaded. 

Aug. 29, 1910, the same Teddy said in an 
address to the Colorado legislature, at Den- 
ver: 

We are all perfectly familiar with the 
judges (of the United States supreme court) 
who are perfectly honest, but fossiled of 
mind. I am, however, convinced, both from 
the inconsistency of these decisions with 
the tenor of other decisions, and further- 
more from the very fact that they are such 
flagrant. and direct contradictions to the 
spirit and needs of the times, that sooner or 
later they will be explicitly or implicitly 
reversed.—Worcester Telegram. 


Irrational—Inexcusable. 


There was absolutely no sense or reason 


in. Mr. Roosevelt’s attack on the supreme 


court in his talk before the Colorado legis- 
lature, 

He criticised the court as fossilized, chief- 
ly on account of the decision in the Knight 
case, which was delivered 15 years ago. Mr. 
Roosevelt: :knew- that» in the Northern Se- 
curities case the court departed from the 


line of reasoning followed in the Knight 


case, and-.that if the majority of the judges 
who rendered the decision in the Knight 
case were ‘“‘fossils,’’ the majority in the 
later case (including some of the same 
members of the court) were not fossils. 

But Mr. Roosevelt did not care for the 
facts. What he was seeking was to create 
a sensation. He thought that most of the 
people in the states west of the Missouri 
would like to hear him “pitch into’ the 
courts, and therefore he made the attack. 
When talking in public his aim always is 
to please,—Hartford Times, 
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CONG. ANDREW J. PETERS 


Has Demonstrated Remarkable Vote Getting. Ability Among Republicans— 
Leader for Child Labor, Playground and Educational 
Legislation—His Part in Improvement of 
Pres. Taft’s Railroad Bill 


With all his social equipment and populari- 
ty, Andrew J. Peters of the 11th Massachu- 
setts district is a very harding working con- 
gressman. He is a living refutation of the 
narrow idea that a member of congress must 
be useless to his constituents because he is 
socially respectable, and should go around 
without a necktie to impress visitors with 
his ability and democratic ways. Mr. Peters 
dancés some and rides a bit, also motors a 
little and is on the visiting lists of good so- 
ciety; but when it comes to pulling off a little 
personal favor for the folks at home, the 
Back Bay has to take its chances along 
with Ward 19. Mr. Peters was born in his 
district and knows what it likes as well as 
any voter in it. His chief mission in Wash- 
ington has been. to go out after what his 
people want; and as he has the horse sense 
not to run about abusing the republican 
leaders simply because they are republicans, 
he usually gets what he starts for. This, by 
the way, is the first attribute of successful 
democratic statesmanship. 

Mr. Peters began his political career by 
gathering in local offices in republican dis- 
tricts. A democrat all his life, he has been 
state representative, state senator and con- 
gressman on the straight democratic ticket 
by the grace of republican votes, shrewdly 
united with those of th® solid democracy. In 
the districts he has represented in the gen- 
eral court he has, been preceded and fol- 
lowed by republicans, and he has been sent 
twice to congress because hundreds of re- 
publicans preferred him to their own candi- 
date. Nevertheless, Cong. Peters Has trained 
strictly with the democratic party while in 
Washington. He may be grateful for his re- 
publican support, and no doubt he is, but 
he never has forgotten that he owes his most 
loyal allegiance to the democratic party. He 
is opposed for a third term by the democratic 
mayor of Boston for personal reasons, not 
because he has disappointed his constituents 
or failed to measure up to what they thought 
a congressman ought to be. Mr. Peters has 
a standing in Washington which, it may be 
said now, some of the men mentioned for 
his place cannot achieve if they stay there 
ten years—and Peters hasn’t been there four. 

In his first term Mr. Peters did some work 
which counted heavily in his championship of 
the Catholic church claims in the Philippines. 
It is a religion with some members never 


to give the Catholic church anything that ° 
‘ able to reach these markets because of the 


belongs to it, whether its title is clear or not, 
and the non-Catholics who wanted to see 
justice done in this case but were afraid of 
the Protestant comeback were puzzled what 
to do. The facts were that during the Philip- 
pine war the United States: troops had occu- 
pied and in some cases distroyed property 
in the islands belonging. to the Catholic 
church, which was a non-combatant, and by 
all the rules of war and law, of justice. and 
fair play, the church authorities were enti- 
tled to renumeration. William H. Taft, as 
secretary of war; had affirmed the justice 
of the claims, and the money would have 
been paid over long ago had the republican 
congress dared to authorize the payment. 

Mr. Peters, as a trained lawyer, studied 
the question and became convinced that the 
Catholics had a just cause. He was a mem- 
ber of the committee on insular affairs 
which had the bill in charge; and he prepared 
a history of the case which the committee 
accepted as official. The bill finally. was re- 
ported and, with the historical knowledge 
and legal arguments supplied by Mr. Peters 
before it, the house passed the bill and in 
due time it became a law. ‘The speech of 
Cong. Peters in support of this bill was cir- 
culated by the democratic congressional com- 
mittee as a campaign document. 

After his first session, Cong. Peters was 
ranked on all hands as a coming democrat. 
Men of his stamp were not so plenty that 
Uncle Joe had to fight them off with a fly-kill- 
er, and in the 61st congress Peters was placed 
on the committee on interstate and foreign 
commerce. This is the great railroad com- 
mittee of the house, and handles also such 
important subjects as pure food legislation, 
the white slave traffic and almost every other 
question of an essentially interstate charac- 
ter. Only lawyers of the most solid legal 
standing are appointed to this committee, 


for a mistake in its legislation might entail 
the most serious consequences upon the coun- 
try. For years, or until a “progressive’”’ con- 
stituency returned him to private life, the 
famous ‘‘Pete’’ Hepburn of lowa was chair- 
man of this committee, and Speaker Cannon 
replaced him with: James R. Mann of Chi- 
cago, his most trusted lieutenant. This was 
the committee which reported the Taft rail- 
road bill; and it was the insistent criticism 
of Chairman Mann and his associates that 
finally remodeled the bill and made it a 
measure which gave fully as much advantage 
to the people that it gave to the railroads. 

The democratic national platform” had 
worked out the path which democratic con- 
gressmen should follow with reference to 
this bill to a greater or less extent. In addi- 
tion, the New England members qgccupied a 
peculiar position, as railroad conditions in 
New England are reasonably satisfactory 
and do net demand such radical legislation 
as mahy of the Western states favor. The 
New Hngland men were, therefore, natural 
eritics of the Taft bill and were bound to 
go over every line of it with a microscope. 
Cong. Mann, the chairman of the committee, 
was not altogether enamoured of the meas- 
ure which Atty. Gen. Wickersham tossed into 
the committee room with orders to enact 
without reading; and between Mann, and 
Peters and Washburn, and a few other criti- 
cal lawyers, the bill was materially im- 
proved, from the point of view of the common 
people. Mr. Peters made a careful speech 
analyzing the legislation about the middle 
of April and pointed out many ‘defects 
which the conference committee remedied. 
He opposed strongly the proposed amendment 
to the long and short haul clause, which 
would have turned the business of New Eng- 
land upside down, and showed how the capi- 
talization features of the bill would invade 
the field of the Massachusetts railroad com- 
mission. 

Speaking of the long and short haul clause 
and the effect upon his own state, Cong. 
Peters said: ‘‘The state of Massachusetts, 
which I represent, has built up an enviable 
trade in manufactured products. It has no 
raw materials, neither ore, nor cotton, nor 
wool, nor coal. It is dependent upen its 
climate and the natural inventive genius and 
efliciency of its people. Its markets are es- 
tablished throughout this country in places 
where competition is keenest. It has been 


competitive conditions due to water transpor- 
tation. -If its products are to be upon a ton- 
mileage basis, if we are to have a distance 
tariff, irrespective of competitive conditions, 
my state and all of the states east of the 
Great Lakes will have to seek some other 
market’ than the west and, conversely, the 
western states, which have so long enjoyed 
the home market of the east for their agricul- 
tural products, will have to seek some othe 
“market where their products can be water- 
borne in order to overcome the increased 
rates due to a distance tariff. I prefer to 
see my state retain its own markets under 
our flag rather than go outside our country 
to seek new ones.” 

The opponents of the ~ew clause were part- 
ly successful in their contention, for the 
house insisted upon an amendment which 
gave the interstate commerce commission 
some discretion in the matter of long and 
short haul charges. In the course of his 
speech Cong. Peters was repeatedly inter- 
rupted by republicans and democrats who 
for the most part affirmed the position he was 
taking. 

Mr. Peters is one of the congressional spe- 
cialists on child labor and education. Con- 
gress usually is sadly lacking in men broad 
enough in their interests to pay some atten- 
tion to the District of Columbia, for which 
congress acts as a board of aldermen. A 
feature of the session, from the local point of 
view, was the introduction of the Peters bill 
reorganizing the school system of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, while the speech of the 
llth district congressman in behalf of the 
proposed children’s bureau, designed to in- 
vestigate the general problem of improving 
living conditions for children, was charac- 
terized at the time as the most authoritative 
utterance on the subject. Mr. Peters was 


one of the leaders on his side in behalf of the 
White Mountain reserve bill, upon which he 
made an exhaustive speech; and among oth- 
er district measures he proposed an adoption 
of the Massachusetts playground system and 
a reorganization of the local board of health. 
While the tariff hearings were on, he made 
a special trip to Washington to plead for 
free raw materials. ; 

Mr. Peters was one of the 23 northern dem- 
ocrats who had the cleverness to support 
the Fitzgerald amendments to the rules of 
the Touse. The democrats, with two excep- 
tions, voted solidly against the old rules 
but on the question of these amendments they 
split, Peters and Keliher of Boston follow- 
ing Fitzgerald. While this was a departure 
from strict regularity, it merely illustrated 
the fact that too strict regularity is some- 
times the worst kind of tactics. Had the 
democrats and insurgent republicans refused 
to take advantage of the opportunity to 
broaden the rules offered by the Fitzgerald 
amendments, they would have been open to 
the sharpest criticism for stupidity. The 
rules have worked well in practice and have 
aided materially in giving individual mem- 
bers a chance to do something for themselves 
and their constituents. } 

The foregoing are only a few of the mat- 
ters with which Cong. Peters has busied him- 
self during his three years in Washington. 
He started off well, by getting $25,000 for 
additional equipment for the Massachusetts 
coast artillery, and he ended by seeing many 
of his ideas for the revision of the railroad 
bill accepted by congress. 

Hie also distinguished himself early in the 
summer by becoming united in marriage with 
Miss Martha R. Phillips, a Washington belle, 
with a summer residence at North Beverly, 
a sister of the first secretary of the United 
States embassy at the Court. of St. James, 
formerly third assistant secretary of state. 
Mr. Peters is an enthusiastic motorist, by 
the way, and keenly interested in the pro- 
posed law for the uniform registration of au- 
tomobiles, which is before his committee. 


Only a Moving Picture Show. 

“T am against the crooked man, rich or 
poor,’’ shouts the greatest of American dis- 
turbers, and papers put big headlines on the 
declaration and call attention to it in edi- 
torials. 

Only here and there a newspaper reminds 
its readers that the man who says it was 
the intimate personal friend of Matthew S. 
Quay while living and wrote a panegyric 
on him when he was dead, or that he was a 
friend of T. C. Platt, Harriman and every 
other ‘‘plutocrat’’ in politics, while he was 
president, so long as the campaign contribu- 
tions could be obtained or other service from 
them be commanded. 

There is a great deal in the papers about 
the great “‘fight’’ which this agitater is go- 
ing to make against the republican bosses 
in New York, the men whom he “stood in 
with’’ and appointed to office while he was 
president. Nobody takes pains to remem- 
ber that William Barnes, Jr., the man who 
is taking the brunt in this noisy conflict on 
the side of the bosses, is Roosevelt’s own 
appointee as surveyor of the port of Al- 
bany. 

There is going to be a great ‘“‘fight’’—no 
doubt about that, but it is going to be a 
moving picture, and the greatest question of 
all that remains to be settled is whether a 
majority of the American people can be 
fooled most of the time.—Hartford Times. 


Governor and Mayor. 

One of the readers of the Transcript evi- 
dently takes pretty seriously the talk of the 
possibility of Mayor Fitzgerald acting at both 
mayor of Boston and governor of the com- 
monwealth. He writes to call attention to 
an instance of pluralism found in the career 
of De Witt Clinton. Clinton while serving 
as mayor of New York city was elected lieu- 
tenant governor of the state, and for the 
two ensuing years filled both offices. He re- 
tired from the lieutenant governorship in 
18138, and from the mayoralty in 1815. It 
should be added, to give a clearer compre- 
hension of the extent to which Clinton car- 
ried pluralism, that in his day the mayor 
of New York was an appointive officer. Clin- 
ton was appointed mayor of New York by 
his uncle, the governor, thus the Clinton 
family kept the political control of the state 
compact and comfortable. To be mayor of 
New York was the ambition of many a lead- 
ing politician of that time. De Witt Clinton 
actually resigned his seat in the senate of 
the United States on the intimation of his 
uncle that the mayoralty was to be his. 
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PRACTICAL POLITICS. 


erie ea gs EE eg! Ee Re ana oe OR ee ep A Re ee per ont 
GOV. EBEN S. DRAPER 


Remarkable Record of Commonwealth’s Remarkable Business Governor 
—In Two Years But One Issue Has Been Raised Against Him 
— Has Steadily Gained in Public Estimation. — 


To have been governor of the great com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts during two leg- 
islative sessions and “for almost two years 
and to have created iri that time but one po- 
tential issue against one’s self is little short 
of a remarkable record. Yet that is the 
record of Gov. Eben S. Draper, captain of 
industry and the great “‘business governor” 
of Massachusetts. Scan his record, rake 
up in the mind any criticism of it and but 
one of an adverse nature will be found—his 
veto of the so-called eight-hour bill for em- 
ployes on public works, which bill is not 
an eight-hour bill but a bill designed os- 
tensibly to make more effective the present 
law which provides that employes on public 
works shall not be required to work more 
than eight-hours in one day. 

Goy. Draper has given his reasons for his 
two vetoes of that bill in two messages to 
the legislature and innumerable times on the 
stump in the campaign of last year., Those 
reasons were strong enough to induce the 
legislature in each instance to sustain his ve- 
to by a majority vote and the assaults upon 
him for his action were. not strong, enough 
to convince a plurality of the electorate of 
the commonwealth that his attitude tow- 
ards that one bili was sufficient*’reason for 
refusing him a second term. 'With every 
argument raised against his re-election that 
could be raised against it, with thé expen- 
diture of a large amount of money to put 
those arguments before the people. Eben S 
Draper was re-elected, by 8,000 yotes last 
November. No new issue against him has 
been raised since then and it is difficult for 
astute fpoliticians to see where the _ addi- 
tional votes are to come from to encompass 
Gov. Draper’s defeat. 

It is an undeniable fact that Gov. Draper 
has steadily gained in the public estimation 
in the last year. The public in general has 
begun to appreciate the fact that they have 
in Eben S. Draper a great business governor. 
Probably no governor has’ seen so many of 
his recommendations énacted into law as 
has Eben S. Draper. His recommendations 
are so thoroughly - business-like that they 
appeal to the ordinary man:, | 

He recently gave an example of the meth- 
od of the business man in politics in putting 
through the lease of the commonwealth pier 
in South Boston to the New Haven road. 
The only income the state had derived from 
this pier and dock «since it was built ten 
years' ago was $12,847.19. The fish interests, 
now located at T’ wharf, desired to lease it 
but Gov. Draper had other plans in view. 
He convinced the officials of the New. York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad company 
that it would be for their interests to con- 
trol that valuable dock-and pier, especially 
in view of the construction of the Cape Cod 
canal which is géing to increase largely the 
water transportation between Boston and 
New York. The governor effected a lease of 
the pier and dock to the railroad company 
for a period of 30 years at a rental of $70,- 
000 a year. The governor reached an agree- 
ment with the fish interests whereby another 
dock will be built for them which is to be 
leased for 15 years at a rental of $35,000 and 
for another 15 years at a rental of $45,000 a 
year. Thus the commonwealth from receiv- 
ing nothing for this, its wonderful dock prop- 
erty in South Boston, will become the re- 
cipient of $110,000 a year through this mas- 
ter stroke of Goy. Draper. 

The new automobile law, which went into 
effect on January 1 ‘last and which, it is es- 
timated, will bring ‘in $300,000 in revenue to 
the commonwealth this year, will stand as a 
monument to the business sagacity of Gov. 
Draper. He called the attention of last 
year’s legislature to the great amount of 
damage the automobiles are causing to 
the highways and recommended the. estab- 
lishment of graded fees for registration, 
based on the horse-power of the cars. The 
adoption of his suggestion has doubled the 
amount received from registrations and con- 
sequently doubled the amount of money 
available for keeping the state highways in 
repair and made unnecessary any further 
direct appropriation for maintenance. This 
year’s legislature provided that 20 percent 
of the fees should go to small towns for 
repairing damages done to town ways by au- 
tomobiles and it is well to bear in mind that 
this money—which will amount to $60,000 


this year—would not be available but for 
Gov. Draper’s business acumen. 

Gov. Draper was in advance of the United 
States government when he recommended a 
year ago last January that future harbor 
improvements by the state be made accord- 
ing to a well-defined plan of the harbor and 
land commission instead of by the legisla- 
ture appropriating money piecemeal - for 
Improvements which had beén  logrolled 
through the legisiature. His recommenda- 
lion was adopted and $300,000 provided to 
be expended in 1910, 1911 and 1912 under 
the direction of the state+board. The evil 
of the old way was forced upon the coun- 
try at large through the almost open scan- 
dal connected with the passage of the re- 
cent big harbor and inland water bill by 
congress, and now we have the spectacle of 
the United States government considering 
the adoption for the country of the plan 
put in force over a year ago by the govern- 
or of Massachusetts. 

Gov. Draper’s quickness of mind was well 
exemplified during the campaign of last year 
when he announced on the stump that=he 
would propose to the next legislature a meas- 
ure that would prevent a repetition of the 
town of Framingham’s financial disaster 
which had just then occurred and which 
stirred the whole commonwealth. He pro- 
posed his remedy to the legislature and it 
was adopted through a law which provides 
for the registration of all municipal and 
town notes with the director of the bureau 
of statistics, the issuance of the notes being 
surrounded by absolute safeguards. 

Gov. Draper is well up with the times 
on the issue of conservation of our forests 
as he showed in his first message to the 
legislature, one result of which was that the 
amount of land which may be taken annually 
for forest production was increased from 
40 to 80 acres, at an annual cost to the 
state of $10,000. 

This. year for the first time it will be pos- 
sible for the taxpayers of Massachusetts 
to know just who are on the state pay- 
roll, when they were appointed to their 
respective positions, the residence of each 
and the amount of salary each draws from 
the state, and.this great step in publicity in 
public affairs was taken by the legislature 
of this year upon the recommendation of 
Eben S. Draper. Assertions have been paid 
that the payrolls of the commonwealth are 
padded. Gov. Draper of his own volition 
throws those payrolls open to public inspec- 
tion. 

Nowhere was Eben S. Draper ‘‘the busi- 
ness governor,’’ better shown than in the 
act of last year consolidating the state board 
of education and the commission on indus- 
trial education, by which the education of 
young men and women in the practical arts 
is given a larger place in our general edu- 
cational scheme. Gov. Draper does not be- 
lieve that education ‘in ‘“‘the three r’s’’ should 
be subordinated to industrial education, but 
he does believe the commonwealth should 
fit its young men and women to go out 
into the world and earn their own living. 
Consequently he evolved the scheme of con- 
solidation of the board so as to provide for 
a harmonious system and for the service 
of specialists in industrial education. As 
a part of the same plan the commonwealth 
provided that for every dollar raised by a 
city or town for the support of an independ- 
ent industrial school the state should give a 
dollar towards its support. 

The desire of Gov. Draper to administer 
the affairs of the commonwealth on a strict- 
ly business basis has not caused him toa 
neglect for a moment consideration of hu- 
manitarian~ questions such as conservation 
of the public health and care of the depend- 
ent wards of the state. Enjoining strict 
economy upon the legislature in both of his 
annual messages he in each instance made 
jt plain that the state could not afford to 
be penurious in regard to expenditures for 
the care of the inmates of state institutions 
and in providing additional accomodations 
for the rapidly increasing number of unfor- 
tunates, the care of whom has come to be 
regarded as a function of the state. Un- 
questionably it is good business for the state 
to look after the health of its citizens, aside 
from the larger consideration of humanity. 
Gov. Draper has urgently insisted upon the 


“wealth and the results, 


substitution of the government system ana 
standard of meat inspection for the pres- 
ent antiquated system. in vogue here and 
while the last legislature put the matter 
over for another year it is practically sure 
that 1911 will witness the organization by 
the commonwealth of a bureau of animal 
industry with the stat&é divided into several 
districts, each under the supervision or a 
qualified and properly compensated veterin- 
avian, 

The milk question has commanded deep 
study by Gov. Draper and while he is in- 
sistent that a standard is necessary for the 
public protection he has advocated a system 
of inspection that will put the least bur- 
den upon the already déverburdened milk pro- 
ducers. The railroad Committee of the legis- 
lature evolved from his recommendation to 
the last legislature legislation which, it is 
now admitted, would have cured the situation 
which has long existed and under which the 
milk producers have been at the mercy of 
the contractors. But the legislature turned 
down the bill reported by the committee, sub- 
stituted.another: bill, and created the pres- 
ent situation under which the railroad com- 
mission lacks the recommendatory power 
which Gov. Draper urged should be given it. 

Gov. Draper’s pertinacity alone brought 
about the final satisfactory solution of the 
railroad situation in Massachusets which 
ensures to the state the expenditures of mil- 
lions here in electrification of the suburban 
routes of the two big railroads, grade cross- 
ing abolition, double tracking and other im- 
provements, all entailing the employment of 
thousands of Massachusetts workmen. An 
immediate, result of the Boston Railroad 
Holding company act of 1909 was the loca- 
tion’ here of the purchasing agency of the 


‘New Haven road which expends $50,000,000 


annually. The history of the railroad situa- 
tion in Massachusetts in the past few years 
is known to eyery*citizen of the common- 
wealth. Gov. Draper, as everybody knows, 
was subjected to bitter opposition, dark lan- 
tern attacks and calumny. But his tenacity 
and his courage under attack won over most 
of his opponents even. ‘There was never 
any indication but that the great mass of 
the people beliéved that he was ‘animated 
solely by a desire to promote the industrial 
and commercial’ prosperity of the common- 
even at this early 
date, show the soundness of his judgment. 

The warm personal regard in which Gov. 
Draper is held by Pres. Taft is well known 
throughout the commonwealth and beyond 
her borders. Equally well known is the high 
esteem in which he is held by  ex-Pres. 
Roosevelt: The latter expressed his admira- 
tion in characteristic style a few months ago 
at the Harvard commencement when in 
presenting Gov. Draper he said: 

“It becomes my duty, and my very great 
pleasure, to introduce to this audience a 
man of whom this state has reason to be 
very preud. The longer a man is in public 
life the more he realizes how indispensable 
to the welfare of a nation it is that its pub- 
lic men possess those great fundamental 
qualities which in their sum make up char- 
acter and I introduce to you a man whom 
all of us honor, because to sound common 
sense he adds an unflinching courage and 
highest probity—Gov. Draper.” 

As we have said before, the only issue 
raised against Gov. Draper has been the 
eight-hour bill and his alleged antagonism 
to labor. Against this issue we have his 
splendid record of achievement as a_ busi- 
ness man administering public affairs in a 
businesslike way, of which this article, neces- 
sarily, can be only a partial recital. It is a 
remarkable record, never excelled in the 
administration of any of his predecessors. 

The best answer to his alleged antagonism 
to labor is furnished by the result in the 
town where he is a large, and the only em- 
ployer of labor—Flopedale—in the two cam- 
paigns where the issue has been urged 
strongest against him. 

In 1906 Hopedale gave Draper for lieu- 
tenant governor, 429, and Brown 43. 


In 1909 Hopedale gave Draper for gov- 
ernor, 425, and Vahey 33. 

Those figures record the verdict of the 
workingmen of Massachusetts who best 
know Eben §S. Draper. 


An Unpractical Belief. 


The belief that the beneficiaries of pro- 
tection would not fight as eagerly over one 
schedule as over a dozen is almost too 
childlike and bland for the ‘practical’ man 
that Mr. Roosevelt described himself to be 
in his famous (or notorious) letter to Mr. 
Harriman.—Providence Journal. 
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LIEUT.-GOV. LOUIS A. FROTHINGHAM 


Shining Example of Type of Young Man Needed in Present Day Politics 
—Party Loyalty and Pluck Displayed in Campaign For [Mayor 
— Distinguished Record as Speaker of House. 


No state can furnish a better example ot 
the young man in politics than is given by 
Massachusetts in its youthful lieutenant- 
governor, Louis A. Hrothningham of Boston. 
‘hat he is able, is, of course, attested by 
ihe fact that the voters. returned him for a 
second term, as well as in other ways, all 
ot them creditable to him and all of them 
equally beneficial to Massachusetts. 

it is, though, as the successful young 
man in poiities that his career will appeal 
to many. What he has accomplished and 
what he may accomplish is only a portion 
of it—the fact that ne has been presented 
with the opportunity to accomplish any- 
thing at an age when most young men who 
aspire to serve the state are but striving 
tor a foothold at the bottom of the ladder is 
the interesting feature. 

it has been tor many years a mooted ques- 
tion as to whether or not it were better to 
utilize the experience of age or the energy of 
youth in the making of good government, 
and in the selection of Liut.-Gov. Frothing- 
ham the republican party of this state took 
a long step forward in the direction of 
demonstrating that the fires and ardency 
of young manhood are a distinct asset, ‘hat 
he would make good was a foregone con- 
clusion to those who had followed his ca- 
reer, for he was and is essentially a leader. 
As a boy in the Roxbury Latin school he 
led the school boys in sports. later, at 
Harvard University, he took a leading part 
in the broad field of college sports, made 
the basebal team in his freshman year and 
was a star second baseman of his time. His 
pre-eminence as a ball player and his ability 
us a leader was shown in his junior year, 
when he was chosen captain of the team, a 
position he held until he graduated from the 
ucademic department of.the university in’93. 

There were those who, even thus early 
in the young man’s career, held to the be- 
jief that he was bound to rise, but it was 
not until 1899 that he entered politics and 
by that means entered the public life of his 
city, his course later carrying him to the 
jJegislature and into the promising field of 
state service. 

His first efforts in politics stamped him as 
a fighter, as well as a young man with .am- 
bitions, and even though his early aspira- 
tions were no higher than to secure a place 
on the Ward 11 republican committee, the 
berth was not obtained for the asking. He 
asked and was practically told that he might 
have it if he could get it. 

What he himself said or thought in that 
contingency is not recorded, but the history 
of Ward 11 politics shows that Louis A. 
Frothingham was a member of the ward 
committee in 1899, while that of the repub- 
lican city committee bears witness that he 
was treasurer of the latter committee a year 
later and well launched into the maelstrom 
of politics at 29 years of age. 

The following year he was elected to the 
house of representatives, and the record he 
made in the branch of the state government 
attracted the attention of the people of Mas- 
sachusetts in no small degree. As a legisla- 
tor he was keen, uncompromising in his in- 
sistence for right, a hard worker in commit- 
lee, a powerful debater on the floor and a 
willing assistant to his colleagues in their 
efforts to secure the passage of what he 
and they thought to be good bills. 

His position in the legislature was a com- 
manding one, even in his first year, and 
even then he was looked upon as the one 
young man in Massachusetts who might be 
relied upon to break up the custom of honor- 
ing only the middle-aged. The demand for 
the young man in politics had arisen, its 
enunciation, while not exactly coincident 
with the appearance of young Frothingham, 
being given considerable force by the suc- 
cess that young man had achieved in the 
legislature and the ability he had shown in 
the public affairs of his state. 

The third stage of the lieutenant-governor’s 
career had its beginning in 1904, when he 
was put forward as a candidate for the 
speakership to succeed Speaker James J. 
Myers of Cambridge. It is one of the most 
honored positions in the state service, and 
the man who shows sufficient ability to fill 
it creditably to himself and to the public 
has generally demonstrated that he is fit- 
ted for amy office the people may see fit to 


place him in. For this reason, as well as 
ior others based on prejudice to some extent 
and on jealousy to even a greater degree, 
the suggestion that Rep. Frothingham be 
chosen as speaker of the house met with the 
usual opposition. It was the old-time anti- 
pathy to the young man in politics. ‘The 
place was too near the top ot the heap to 
be filled by a boy, it was argued. Despite 
that, those who had faith in the young man 
and wished to see more of him secure the 
honors of politics while he was still pos- 
sessed of the vigor to do the hard work, 
insisted that he should be chosen and he 
was, there having been, happily, a secure 
majority in the legislature ot 1904, who had 
faith that youth was no barrier to ability. 

The ability he brought to the speakership 
is part of the political history of Massachu- 
setts, for he presided with intelligence and 
grace over the legislature of that year and 
also over that of the year following. There 
was much important legislation enacted dur- 
ing both of those years, and there: were be- 
sides, on the fioor of those houses, men of 
unusual ability in debate, men whose names 
were at the time household words in many 
sections of the state, who were quick to 
seize an opportunity and who would have 
asked for no better sport than to put the 
speaker ‘‘in a hole’ it the chance were pre- 
sented. The fact that Speaker Frothingham 
came through his two years of service in 
the chair as one of the best-liked, most hon- 
ored and justly popular presiding officers the 
house has ever had is evidence that he 
fulfilled the duties of the place with justice 
to the minority and with satisfaction to the 
majority. 

To such a degree is this true ‘that is 
marked the starting place of the fourth 
step in young Frothingham’s career, for be- 
fore the election of 1905 came around he had 
been obliged, through his sense of duty to the 
republican party, to yield to the importunities 
of his associates, and become a candidate 
for mayor of Boston. By every right of pre- 
cedence he would have been the speaker of 
the house of the folowing year. His election 
to the legislature was assured, since he had 
no opposition. The speakership was his 
without a question, also without a contest. 
His inclinations were all in the direction of 
serving through the customary three years 
and they were likewise opposed to becom- 
ing a candidate for a city office, not even the 
exalted position of mayor being attractive. 

The republicans of the city were, however, 
obdurate. They demanded that Frothingham 
sacrifice his own career on Beacon hill and 
strive for party success in the city. ‘To the 
call from the Boston republicans came a more 
insistent one from the republicans of the 
state, who clamored to redeem the city from 
the democrats and who were firm in their 
belief that Frothingham could do it. 

Again it was faith in the virility of young 
manhood, when coupled with ability, to 
grapple with the difficult situations, where 
all the wisdom of experience was unable to 
cope with the’ situation that demanded 
strength and stamina and hard work. It 
was, too, the most clear-cut case of draft- 
ing a man for an office that is provided in 
the arinals of Massachusetts politics. 

Under these circumstances Frothingham 
consented to run. He did so and was almost 
successful in defeating John F. Fitzgerald, 
acknowledged to have been at that time 
one of the best vote getters in America and 


‘aman who could take quicker and more em- 


phatic advantage of any given situation than 
any politician Boston had ever before pro- 
duced. ‘There were other things that en- 
tered into the campaign than the mere is- 
sues, and it was upon them that the result 
hinged. The young men of the city turned 
to the young man in politics, that much was 
ascertained, and, had it remained a question 
of campaigning and issues, the young man 
who had served his state with distinction 
would have had an opportunity to do an 
equal service for his city. The entry of 
Judge Henry S. Dewey into the campaign, 
though, and the consequent alienation of a 
few thousand republican and independent 
democratic votes was sufficient to turn the 
tide, and John F. Fitzgerald became mayor. 

The event marked the first defeat ever 
recorded against the young Ward 11 stalwart 
in politics, but it was a defeat, at that, which 


was full of honor. The campaign he made, 
the manner in which he contested each point, 
and the virile effort he made against almost 
insurmountable odds to wrest Boston from 
the democrats, attracted the attention of the 
young voters, republican and lukewarmly 
democratic, all over the state. They admired 
the pluck he displayed in going after Fitz- 
gerald, the loyalty to his party that charac- 
terized his candidacy and the modest, un- 
complaining way in which he sacrificed the 
speakership for an empty honor. It was 
recognized, too, as a sacrifice, even by, dem- 
ocrats who worked hard to defeat him for 
the mayoralty, and the remark was fre- 
quently made in those days, generally by 
men in no wise actively interested in poli- 
tics, that if the time should ever come when 
he asked the support of. his party for any 
place it should be accorded with thé same 
measure of generosity shown by him when 
he practically surrendered a career, well 
started, to assist the Boston republican or- 
ganization in an exigency that no man. 
however partisan he might have been, could, 
by any stretch of the imagination, describe as 
important, 

Be that as it may, the sacrifice was made 
willingly, uncomplainingly, and even cheer- 
fully. That it was not forgotten was demon- 
strated two years ago, when a demand came 
from republicans in all sections of Massa- 
chusetts, but particularly from the eastern 
and western counties, that Frothingham be- 
given ihe nomination of his party for lieuten- 
ant-governor. 

There was more to that demand than the 
mere clamor of a party faction. It went 
back into the rank and file of young men, 
some of whom had been republicans for a 
few years, others of them just entering upon 
that stage of maturity that fits them for 
the ballot. Some of the more astute party 
leaders of greatest experience saw its mean- 
ing and also foresaw the prestige that would 
accrue to themselves and to the party if it 
were heeded. They also realized the blow 
that might be dealt the old organization it 
it were ignored and the idea became gener- 
al that sacrifice for the party was only re- 
membered for the moment by those who 
would reap most benefit from it were it suc- 
cessful. 

There is no doubt that Frothingham’s per- 
sonality had much to do with the wave ot 
clamor that united the young men all over 
the state into a large, even if scattered, 
army that demanded his nomination to the 
second place on the ticket. It was the under- 
standing then that such a nomination carried 
with it with the implied purpose of the party 
to promote the young man to the gover- 
norship at the end of his novitiate as lieu- 
tenant-governor. Those behind him _ held 
no other opinion. They fought to that end, 


and they have not changed their minds 
since. 1 
As a lieutenant-governor he ‘has’ been 


galled upon to assume the duties of the chiet 
executive on more than one occasion, and 
the manner in which he has handled affairs 
shows him to be one of the best-equipped 
men for the place who has been called Jieu- 
tenant-governorship. He has obtained, too, 
an experience which will be of great service 
to Massachusetts should the young men ot 
the state, who demand that he be the suc- 
cessor of Gov. Draper, succeed in doing for 
him what they did in the Cole-Luce-Froth- 
ingham contest—overcoming all opposition 
and putting him on Beacon hill as the man’s 
choice. 


Lieut.-Gov. Frothingham was born at Ja- 
maica Plain on July 138, 1871, of a family that 
for generations has been one of the most 
distinguished in Massachusetts. He was 
prepared for college at the Roxbury Latin 
school and later at Adams academy in Quin- 
ey. He entered Harvard university in the 
fall of 1889, graduating in June, 1893. Three 
years later he took his degree at the Har- 
vard law school, and has practiced law 
almost continuously since. His interest in 
the university baseball team continued after 
he had left college—continues to this day, 
in fact—and for some years he was head 
coach of the nine. 

Besides being actively engaged in his law 
business he has several other outside inter- 
ests, being president of the Blackstone Sav- 
ings bank and a director of the Frothingham 
buildings. For three years he was a member 
of Battery A, and, during the Spanish war 
he was a lieutenant in the United States 
marine corps and later an ensign in the 
Massachusetts naval brigade. 

He is a member of the board of overseers 
of Harvard university and also of the Coun- 
try, Puritan and other clubs and of the 
Boston Athletic association, 
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PRACTICAL. POLITICS: 


COUNCR. WALTER 8S. GLIDDEN 


District Will Accord Him Fourth Term, Unusual Honor to an Unusual [Man 
_.A Potent Personality, Highly Regarded Wherever He Is Known 


+ 


t Loon 


“The neck that moves thes head of the 
state,’ were the words used’in introducing 
Councillor Walter S, Glidden of Somerville, 
at the recent outing of the’ Malden republi- 
can city Committee at Nahant, when he was 
presented by Chairman H. W. Sprague, pres- 
ident of that city committee. The figure of 
speech used shows what potency is attached 
to the.personality of Councillor Glidden, and 
how: highly he is regarded wherever he is 
known, throughout. the eastern part of the 
state. : 

Om the occasion referred to, 
Glidden bore the greetings of Gov. Draper, 
who. was unavoidably absent, and his speech, 
representing the chief executive, was as 
crisp, and forceful asi could have been deliv- 
ered by.-the governor himself. The speech 
made.a .strong impression and there was a 
goad deal of talk, afterward, among those 
at the dinner as to whether Councillor Glid- 
den’. may not be prevailed on to run for 
lieutenant governor ‘‘when Louis Frothing- 
ham gets’ through.’ That is, a year hence. 

Councillor’ Glidden has never made pro- 
tensions. to oratory. He would be of the 
same type of governor as the present highly 
esteemed- chief. executive, a business man, 
carryifg into public office the same sterling 
principies, the same genius for executive 
management, and the same broad sagacity, 
which .have alike made Gov. Draper’s ad- 
ministration such a suecess and have raised 
Walter .S. Giidden to the pinnacle of pros- 
perity in. the business world. 

Councillors Glidden’s speeches are brief, 
but they are as forceful as sledgehammer 
blows, and they go to the heart of things. 
That is the reason his addresses are always 
followed’ with close attention by his audi- 
tors, and why they are so little blue-pen- 
cilled in newspaper offices. His style is 
simple and direct. He never indulges in 
flights of rhetoric, but uses plain, homely 
lanzuage: that catches the ear of the aver- 
age voter -instantaneously, and invites his 
attention, His personality excides vitality 
and magnetism. An auditor of the opposi- 
tion-party may be at first irritated, but he 
finds himself compelled to listen, in spite of 
himself, for Glidden’s personality dominates. 
His. voice is strong, and his manner aggres- 
sive. Those of a different political party in 
his audience are inclined at first to bristle 
up in opposition, 

3ut Glidden’s smile, and that amiable 
glance, disarm’ hostility. The hearer says 
to himself, ‘Well, he seems to know what 
he is talking about, and he apparently means 
well; l’il listen a minute.’’ And so he 
iistens, and keeps on lhstening till before he 
knows it the speaker has made one telling 
point after another, appreciated as the ap- 
plause shows, has reached his climax, and 
sat- down amid prolonged handclapping and 
cheering. And the democratic auditor has 
received a mental massaging and general 
shaking up which sets him to wondering 
whether Walter S. Gildden, at least, is not 
just about the right type of public official. 

Gildden has made some enemies, of course. 

No man in public life who amounts to any- 
thing has escaped without making some. Only 
a, colorless, mental personality can escape. 
But Glidden is a big man, every way, stand- 
ing something like six feet, and broadshould-: 
ered in proportion, and big-hearted. 
; Many a kindness he has done Secretly; 
many a generous deed, for foe as well as 
for, friend, for needy democrat as well as 
for needy republican, stands te his credit. 
There is nothing small, or narrow, or mean 
ahout him. So it is that the rank and file 
in both parties, who have ever come in con- 
tact with him in any way, feel for him a 
deep affection and esteem. Naturally, he 
has always been a big vote-getter, and the 
larger his acquaintance becomes, the more 
votes he gets. His friends and admirers 
multiply in inverse ratio to his enemies. In 
this ‘“‘democratic year,’’ all the little re- 
publicans are might glad to tie up to Wal- 
ter S. Glidden in the hope of being carried 
by his powerful personality safely through 
the democratic deluge. 

This coming November will witness Coun- 
cillor Glidden’s fourth election, after his 
fourth nomination. It is a record rarely 


~equalled and hardly ever surpassed. 


Councillor ~ 


—Clean, Enthusiastic and Aggressive Fighter. 


So is 
the more remarkable in view of the fight he 
was obliged to wage for his tirst nomination 
against Councillor Alfred E. Cox of 
Malden, who wanted a third term. Cox was 
a veteran in politics, while Glidden was a 
tyro. Glidden had few acquaintances out- 
side of Somerville except through the rami- 
fications of his business. The newspapers 
generally predicted the victory of Cox, but 
for once the shrewdest observors were fooled. 
Net even Theodore Roosevelt loves a_ fight 
better than Walter S. Glidden. Glidden put 
a ticket in every ward in the district, with 
two or three exceptions concerning which he 
had inside information that the regulars 
would be for him, and fought Cox even in 
his own bailiwick. Mr. Cox maintained con- 
fidence and courage almost to the last, but 
met his Waterloo. Even Ward 11, Boston, 
went for “the marketmen’s candidate.’’ 

Since that prodigious victory, nobody has 
been anxious to enter into a contest with 
Mr. Glidden. It is probable that his con- 
stituents would nominate him by acclama- 
tion for even a fifth term, 

But it is in the air that higher political 
honors await Councillor Glidden. As a can- 
didate either for leutenant-governor, in 
line for the chief magistracy of the common- 
wealth, or as a candidate for congress he 
would certainly poll a big vote. 

The commonwealth has been fortunate, 
these three years, in having at its disposal 
a talent which directs one business alone 
of $11,000,000 a year, besides controlling four 
other large wholesale and retail businesses, 
and acting as a director in numerous other 
big enterprises. It was natural that in his 
first entrance into the executive council he 
should be appointed to the committee on 
finance, accounts and warrants, the most 
important committee, as well as the commit- 
tee on military and naval affairs, and the 
committee on state house. He is now the 
senior member of all these committees, and 
the state is to be congratulated on having 
a man of such preeminent business ability to 
supervise the expenditure of the millions 
appropriated by the legislature for the vari- 
ous state institutions, and the maintenance 
of the various departments. 

Not a few members of the executive coun- 
cil in years gone by have acecpted office 
therein as a sort of honorariam in recogni- 
tion of prominence in the business or social 
world, or both, but without much idea of 
being obliged to do any hard work in the 
office. Not so with Councillor Glidden. He 
has always leved hard work and for this 
new kind,’ in public office, he has developed 
new affection, ever ready to give of his 
time, at no matter what sacrifice of per- 
sonan] business or pleasure. 

He has been of especial value to the gov- 
ernor by his acumen and his ability to pene- 
trate to the heart of matters quickly. He 
abhors circumlocution, and is ever the first 
to cut a Gordian knot. One instance of the 
sort occurred during the past year at the 
hearing on the petition aimed at the Chel- 
sea board of control, when his questions were 
so peinted and well-framed that much of 
the veil of confusion, misunderstanding, and 
misapprehension, was early cleared away, 
and it became possible to abbreviate the 
hearing, for even the opponents of the board 
of control were compelled to admit that the 
board had done well and accomplished much. 

Councillor Glidden has a hearty, whole- 
souled manner, and genial smile, and air of 
comradeship which never desert him even 
under the most trying circumstances. He 
gives ‘“‘the glad hand’ to everybody, not 
alone to his constituents as so many poli- 
ticians do, but to all whom he meets, with- 
out regard to station in life. He is a demo- 
crat of democrats, in the true sense of the 
word. the same to all men, and when he 
promises to do a thing he carries out tha't 
promise if it is possible, 

His employees in five wholesale and retail 
establishments find in him a model employer. 
They know that if they have a grievance, 
he will adjust it. He makes them feel that 
he is one of them—and he is. 

Walter S. Glidden was born in Pittston, 
Kennebec county, Me., April 30, 1856. On 
his mother’s side he was descended from 
Thomas Dudley, three times governor of the 


‘ton. 


Massachusetts Bay colony. He was educated 
in the common schools, the high school of 
Gardiner, Me., and the Augusta Dirigo 
husiness college. His early ambition lay 
in the direction of the printer’s trade. He 
went to work on the Kennebec Reporter, 
and it was not long before he was getting 
out the paper himself en an old Franklin 
press. He stayed two years and a half with 
the Reporter, or until he was 19, and then 
sought larger fields of opportunity in Bos- 
With all his worldly possessions in a 
carpet bag, he walked up Washington street 
and entered the first printing office he came 
to. There he worked for a fortnight at $12 
a week. Then he got a job in the market 
district and has remained there ever since 
with the exception of six years in which he 
conducted a retail meat business in Chelsea. 
On giving up the retail business, he went 
to work for N. BH. Hollis & Cg.,;and has been 
with ,N. E. Hollis & Co. these 30 years 
since, till now he is in fact N. E. Hollis 
& Co. 

The tremendous business of that concern, 
however, does not offer sufficient outlet for 
his tireless energy. J. H. Whiton & Co., 
teamsters; Sands, ‘Furber & Co., fruit deal- 
ers; L. A. Johnson & Co., retail provision 
dealers; they are all Walter S. Glidden, and 
his personality is stamped all over their 
business. He is president of the Hinckley 
Rendering company and a director of the 
New England Dressed Meat and Wool com- 
pany. 

He is a director and member of the execu~ 
tive committee of the Beacon Trust com- 
pany, a director and member of the board 
of investment of the Somerville Trust com- 
pany, vice-president and a member ‘of the 
finances committee of the Charlestown Iive 
Cents Savings Bank,’a member of the board 
of investment of the Winter Hill Co-opera- 
tive Bank, president of “the Contractors’ 
Mutual Liability Insurance Co., director of 
the Massachusetts Fire and Marine Insur- 
ance Co., and vice-president of the Mutual 
Protective Fire Insurance company. And 
he ‘is a. director who directs. But with his 
manifold duties he finds time to devote to 
charitable projects, as may be seen from 
the fact that he is president of the Win- 
chester Home for Aged Women, a member 
of the finance committee of the Hunt Home 
for Destitute Children, a member of the 
board of managers of the Home for Aged 
Couples in Somerville, and a member of the 


finance committee of the Somerville hos- 
pital. 
Mr. (Glidden is also somewhat of a 


“joiner.” He is a member of Faith Lodge, 
A. F. A. M. of Charlestown, Coeur De Lion 
Commandery, the Royal Areh Chapter, and 
is a Shriner of the 32d degree. His Masonic 
degrees from the 18th to the 22d degree, 
were conferred by Gov. Curtis Guild, Jr. Be- 
sides his Masonic affiliations he is a member 
of the Olive Branch Lodge of Odd Fellows 
of Charlestown, where he made his home 
before moving to Somerville. He is also a 
member of the Chamber of Commerce and 
the Boston Fruit and Produce Elxchange. 


The Good That Men Do, 


The close of A, J. Cassatt’s life was sha- 
dowed by an exposure of graft in the great 
railroad of which he was head. A number 
of subordinates were caught taking money 
and other valuable things from certain ship- 
pers to whom they granted favors at the 
expense of the road. It was just a case of 
till-tapping on an extended scale, and some 
half-dozen men, we believe, were implicated. 
No doubt the ensuing storms of criticism 
told heavily upon Mr. Cassatt. 

The other day, at the new Pennsylvania 
terminal in New York, there was unveiied a 
bronze statue of Pres. Cassatt, ‘“‘whose fore- 
sight, courage and ability,’’ as the inscrip- 
tion justly says, ‘‘achieved the extension of 
the Pennsylvania system into New York 
city.” That extension involved building 
two tunnels under the Hudson and _ four 
under the Fast river; piercing Manhattan 
island from side to side beneath the heart 
of the city; the erection of a splendid sta- 
tion, and equinmment of the whole extension, 
capable of handling a thousand trains a 
day, for electrical operation. The outlay 
exceeds $100,000,000, and the project is one 
that would have staggered any |. Cheops, 
Caesar or Louis. 

This immense and highly useful work is 
a monument to Pres. Cassatt, and a re- 
minder that we ought not to lose a certain 
sense of proportion. Graft is sometimes 
only the one mildewed ear in a measure of 
good corn.—Saturday Evening Post. 


WALTER S. GLIDDEN 
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PRACTICAL POLITICS. 


COUNCR. J. STEARNS CUSHING 


Through His Own Ability Has Attained Front Rank of Text Book Printers 
—His Public Service a Distinct Asset of State and Party— 
Strong Man in Remarkably Strong Council. 


One of the greatest assets of the republican 
party in Massachusetts is its ability to se- 
cure astute advisers for the men it elects 
to responsible office and the readiness with 
which it avails itself of their services. 

This is almost invariably the case, as a 
glance over the names of successful Massa- 
chusetts men who have served in the execu- 
tive council, the governor’s advisory board, 
will demonstrate. That the standard, even 
of councillors, is growing higher year by 
year, is also shown, and the council of 1910 
will compare favorably with that of any 
previous’ year or with any similar body in 
the United States. 

There are several men in it who are not 
merely successful, in the sense that they 
have conducted their personal business at 
a profit, but who, in addition to that very 
necessary condition, have also attained a 
position as leaders in their respective lines. 
None, though, “in this respect, can claim 
a greater distinction than Couner. J. Stearns 
Cushing of Norwood, the republican repre- 
sentative from the 2d councillor district. He 
is a master printer, whose plant, the Nor- 
wood Press, ranks about first in size among 
the printing offices of the United States. In 
the matter of its output it holds about the 
same position, but in the character of the 
latter it holds the first place, not only of the 
United States, but of the world. 

It is devoted almost exclusively to the 
making of school and college text books, 
and produces about 5,000,000 books annual- 
ly, . i 

To produce this enormous cutput, the ser- 
vices of 200 compositors are necessary, to 
say nothing of the monotype machines and 
operators, the electrotypers, pressmen, book- 
binders, the helpers of each, and the proof- 
readers and copy-holders that are perma- 
nently employed. In addition to this large 
number of skilled workmen, the plant fur- 
nishes work for the usual number of ship- 
pers, clerks, bookkeepers, machinists, truck 
men and others incidental to any large busi- 
ness. 

The master mind in this great concern is 
Coune. Cushing; but, as he himself would 
say, ‘“‘that’s nothing.” In a way, it isn’t, 
since there was a demand for such an in- 
stitution as the one he presides over and if 
he had not discovered it some one else would. 
It is the fact that, through his own ability, 
he has managed to attain the front rank 
among the world’s text hook printers, 
which gives the true index of the man. 

That is but one chapter in the history 
of the man, although it is the one most com- 
monly thought of by his neighbors and by 
men who give little heed to the technicali- 
ties of typography. Many of these, some of 
them who are more or less intimately ac- 
quainted with the councillor, would be as- 
tounded to know that, from the artistic 
viewpoint of his calling, he ranks among the 
great printers of the world; that he is one of 
the galaxy of masters headed by Gutenberg, 
the inventor of printing, and includes the 
names of Caxton and Caslon and America’s 
own Theodore Il. De Vinne. 

The printing offices of America, the small 
printeries of the backwoods as well as the 
large. specializing plants of the cities, all 
pay tribute to his name every time they 
issue an artistic bit of work, for few es- 
tablishments can be found that do not pos- 
sess at least one series of type faces that 
bears the name of Cushing. There ave 
numbers of them—Cushing old-style, Cush- 
ing monotone, Cushing italic, Cushing an- 
tique and Cushing, to name a few only—and 
they rank among the most beautiful faces 
in use today. ~“Few men have attained the 
honor of having tvpe faces named for them: 
only the leaders in the craft have reached 
that high pinnacle of fame. In this connec- 
tion it must be remembered that every dif- 
ferent kind of type on the printed page has 
a name that differentiates it from all other 
kinds. A type is designed, placed on the 
market, and either becomes famous or dies 
a lingering death after divers attempts to 
popularize it. Suddenly the new face of 
type becomes popular, it is used everywhere 
and the designer is hailed by his fellows 
as an artist. 

Such a man is J. Stearns Cushing of Nor- 


wood. Among printers his name is familiar 
in England, in France, in Australia, in 
America—everywhere that the Roman al- 
phabet is used. It required a great deal be- 
sides the usual luck, or the more unusual 
pluck, to reach such a place; it required, in 
fact, the gifts of a great artist. But when, 
with the artist, is combined the practical 
mind-—the mind capable of grasping the de- 
taiis of the minute while still retaining the 
beauties of the imagination—a combination 
is effected that makes for the ideal adviser. 
When, too, in addition to both these im- 
portant factors is discovered a great execu- 
tor, an able administrator and a forceful 
character, there has also been found the 
man to cope with any situation, no matter 
hew difficult. 

It was no wonder, then, that Gov. Draper 
should thave welcomed Councr. Cushing to 
his official family, which he did in January, 
1910, with much pleasure; and it was under- 
stood that when the councilior’s candidacy 
was announced at a meeting of republicans 
in Young’s hotel, the governor would be 
pleased should the Norwood man suc- 
ceed in gaining a place in his cabinet. 

The history of his efforts in that direction 
is still so new that everybody who was at 
all interested knows all about it. For the 
purposes -of this sketch it is sufficient to say 
that the announcement of his candidacy was 
all that was necessary to brush aside the 
opposition that had been’ threatened up 
to the moment that he spoke. 

He took his place in the council on in- 
auguration day, Jan. 5, and at once became 
a power in a body that was, measured by 
several standards, one of the most remark- 
able elected in years. There were upon it 
a number of men who are famous in their 
own lines, men who have proved that for 
ability in conducting large affairs they rank 
with those from any part of the country. 
Councr. Cushing, however, was chosen for 
a position on the important committee on 
finance, accounts and warrants, the sub- 
division of the council which practically takes 
charge of all the expenditures provided for 
by lgislative appropriations. 

He thus became within a few days after 
his advent into the state government one 
of the managing directors of the state of 
Massachusetts, a corporation expending be- 
tween $13,000,000 and $14,000,000 annually. 
The use of this money, a large share of 
which must. come from taxation directly and 
all of it from the same source either direct- 
ly or indirectly, is quite a different and 
much more complicated matter than the 
usual expenditures of a business corporation. 
The basic principle is entirely different, the 
business eoncern aiming to reduce expendi- 
tures, at the same time increasing the re- 
ceipts, while the state cannot increase re- 
ceipts, for the receipts are taxes; neither 
can it curtail expenditures, for the latter 
represent the activities and the necessities 
of the commonwealth. It devolves upon the 
men responsible for the government, then, 
to secure the most for a dollar that is pos- 
sible and to make each dollar they receive 
do ifs full share of the work in looking after 
the interests of the people. 

Counecr. Cushing early showed that. he 
possessed exceptional ability in that direc- 
tion, he entering into the spirit of govern- 
ing the state’s institutions with the sameen- 
thusiasm he had always displayed in his 
own business. The fact that the state’s en- 
ergies were diversified to a remarkable de- 
gree, including everything from repairing 
a culvert under a country road to discov- 
ering the best method of treating chronic 
insanity, from overseeing the conduct of 
its chartered business corporations to sup- 
plying serums for dog bite and infectious di- 
seases, from inspecting milk to executing 
murderers, only added zest to the game, so 
far as Councr. Cushing was concerned. He 
shirked nothing, gave to everything he un- 
dertook all that was in him, and was, with- 
al, conservative and careful. 

In addition to his work on the committee 
on finance, accounts and warrants, Councr. 
Cushing was assigned by Gov. Draper 
to a place on the council committee 
on military and naval affairs. This latter 
place accorded well with his inclinations, for 


he had had considerable experience in the 
state militia, he having been a captain in the 
coast artillery and having had since 1872 a 
tremendous interest in the state soldiery. His 
connection with the artillery branch of the 
service had given him an opportunity also 
to study the matter of equipment in a way 
that was of great value to him as a coun- 
cillor, for he had served as quartermaster 
of the corps and knew its necessities as only 
a business man in such a place could leain 
them, 

As a result of this experience Councr. 
Cushing was a most valuable man in th» 
council, but not more so than he was to the 
militia itself, whose needs and desires he 
knew so well. He took an active interest in 
all that appertained to it and its equipment! 
and was a good friend of the soldiers at 
court. 

Councr. Cushing was the first man in Mas- 
sachusetts to specialize in the printing of 
school text books, he having entered business 
in 1878, he and a boy comprising his entire 
force at that time. Later his business grew 
to such an extent that it was later reorgan- 
ized into J. S. Cushing & Co. Still later this 
concern was united with Berwick & Smith, 
and El Fleming & Co. in the big Estes 
Press Building on Summer street, opposite 
the South Station, which was built for the 
new concern, which began its existence in 
what was believed to be quarters sufficient- 
ly large to house any printing office Boston 
might ever see. The business continued to 
grow, however, and it was not many years 
before lack of room made it necessary for 
another move, it going this time to Norwood, 
where it erected the Norwood Press, the 
mammoth business concern of to-day, 

Couner. Cushing never held political of- 
fice until he was elected to the council, al- 
though he had been a library trustee of 
Norwood for five years and was president 
of the Norwocd board of trade. He had al- 
ways taken a great interest in his home town 
since moving there, and is one of the lead- 
ing spirits in most of the enterprises that 
promise success for it. Aside from that loy- 
alty to Norwood, his next greatest hobby is 
the printer’s art and he ‘has been for 
years connected with about every organiza- 
tion that makes for the advancement of it. 
He was president of the Boston 'Typothetae 
for nine years and a member of it a great 
deal longer than that. He is also a promi- 
nent member of the United Typothetae ot 
America and the Aldine club of New York. 
The former is the most prominent master 
printers’ organization in the United States. 
In addition he is a member of the Ancient 
and Honorable Artillery company, and was 
commander of it in 1902 and 1908. He is a 
32d degree Mason and a member of the Bos- 
ton Athletic Association. He was born in 
Bedford on May 3, 1854, his family having 
been one of the oldest in New England. His 
first ancestor in this country, Mathew Cush- 
ing of Hingham, Freland. came here im 
‘638 and settled, with several others from 
the same part of the old country, at what 1s 
now known as Hingham, Mass. The family 
has always been prominent, and Luther 
Stearns Cushing, author of Cushing’s Man- 
ual, was an uncle of Couner. Cushing. The 
latter’s father was a school teacher and 
Unitarian minister, and the present council- 
lor was born while his father was filling a 
pastorate at Bedford, Mass. 


MIGHT REFER TO MR. TAFT. 


Spake the Contributing Editor and Circu- 
lator at Buffalo: 

{ will help you in every way that I can. 
I have done it in the past. I will do it just 


as we did in connection with the Sugar 
Trust. 
Who’s “we?” Kindly refer, with Phila- 


delphia especially in mind, to Charles J. 
Bonaparte, late attorney-general of the 
United States under the administration of 
Roosevelt and a _ fellow-elocutionist.—Balti- 
more Manufacturers’ Record. 


“One at a Time,’’ But Which? 


“One schedule at a time,’’ says Mr. Taft. 
“One schedule at a time,’ says the insur- 
gents, Everybody being agreed shall we be- 
gin, say, with the rubber schedule? Or 
perhaps gloves and hosiery? It would be a 
pity to have a quarrel over preference, 
though in such event the customary com- 
promise might be reached by according 
right of way to violin, rosin, grindstones, 
eel-grass, or some such commodity the sci- 
entific consideration of which would be lit- 
tle embarrassed by casual political agita- 
tion.—Providence Journal. 
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PRA LEGAL POLITICS: 


COUNCR. CHARLES O. BRIGHTMAN 


Little Opposition Apparent to Fourth Term For New Bedford Councillor— 
Long a Worker For Others Before He Sought Office Himself— 


There is nothing in the political sky that 
promises to eclipse the fourth term ot 
Charles. O. Brightman of New Bedford 
as councillor from the first district. There 
have been one or two threats, promising op- 
position in the caucuses, but it is not an 
easy fight to undertake as the district is a 
big one, and only a capitalist would think 
of making a contest in the whole district. 

When Mr. Brightman was nominated for 
the office three years ago, the republicans in 
the rest of the district stood aside and said, 
“We'll let New Bedford decide who is 
wanted,’ and the caucus fight was left to 
New Bedford. It was one of the liveliest lit- 
tle scraps that the republicans since both 
Greene and Slade wanted the republican 
nomination as representative in congress 
from the 13th district, and Mr. Brightman 
won by a margin of one delegate in the en- 
tire city. 

Mr. Brightman’s campaign was directed 
principally by David L. Parker, chairman 
of the republican city committee, and an old 
chum of the councillor’s with Frank Vera, 
Jr., clerk of the district court, as lieutenant. 
Abbott P. Smith was the opposing candidate, 
and it was always supposed that the anti- 
Parker republicans, headed by Postmaster 
John Duff, pushed the Smith craft. 

Mr. Brightman’s supporters studied the 
delegations carefully, and discovered that the 
city had 27 delegates, 14 of whom were to 
be chosen from the three south wards ot 
the city. So they made what the umpires 
in the war manoeuvres call a feint at the 
three north wards, and used the sinews of 
war in the south wards, coming off victor- 
ious. 

Immediately after the council heard the 
Vera charges this spring, and dismissed 
them, promise was made by the anti-Vera 
forces that Counce. Brightman should have 
opposition, and there was a suggestion that 


ex-Sen. Keith of the Cape was to have the 


nomination by agreement this year. It was 
declared that William P. Covell, acting for 
Mr, Brightman, had made such a promise a 
year ago, but this suddenly faded away, and 
there is small prospect of Mr. Keith com- 
ing into the field. This was threat number 
one. 

More recently, according to the current 
rumor, the Kenney forces have indicated that 
Mr. Brightman might have trouble in the 
caucuses if the situation with regard to the 
nomination of Mr. Kenney as candidate for 
district attorney did not clear up. One would 
hardly expect that Mr. Parker, as chairman 
of the republican city committee, would be 
a very strong Kenney man, particularly as 
Mr. Kenney is son-in-law of Mr. Duff, and 
the selection of Kenney would be handing 
the postmaster a big stick to hold over the 
Parker men. But to keep Mr. Parker quiet 
it was deemed best to make a show of op- 
position to Coune. Brightman, and this is 
said to have been quite effective in stopping 
certain Flathaway talk. Now the Kenney men 
smile and allow that it-was only a “‘svank’’ 
as the English term a bluff. 

Tf there had been any real opposition, it 

ought to have been easy for the Brightman 
men to have snubbed any opposition from 
this quarter, for Mr. Vera represents a bond 
of friendship between the Parker and Ken- 
ney forces. He certainly ought to have a 
friendly feeling for the councillor and he is 
also counted among the original Kenney 
men. : 
The present councillor had seen long ser- 
vice in the republican party before he was 
chosen to grace the chair of the councillor 
from the first district. He began to dabble 
in municipal politics in New Bedford about a 
quarter of a century ago. He was in the 
common council in 1887, and a member of 
the board of public works, appointed by May- 
or David L. Parker, from 1895 until Mayor 
Ashley, on one of his return trips to the 
mayor’s chair, removed him in 1898. He was 
in the fold when the famous Triangle—Da- 
vid L. Parker, Edmund Wood and William 
H. Matthews-—ran New Bedford, and _ for 
many years he served as secretary of the 
republican city committee, after which he 
became a member of the state central com- 
mittee. 

The nearest he came to holding office dur- 
ing a long period of service preceding his 


Strong on Advice and Consent. 


selection as councillor was when he was ap- 
pointed one of three commissioners to ap- 
prove the plans of the Fall River jail. He 
has a long and enviable record as a booster 
for others, and there is no real good reason 
now why he should not be kept in a seat in 
the executive council about as long as he 
wants it, and there is no good reason why 
some other aspirant should be encouraged. 
There are a good many New Bedford peo- 
ple who expect to see him land on some good 
state commission when he ceases to occupy 
a couneillor’s chair. 

Counce. Brightman was born in New Bed- 
ford March 28, 1853. After graduating from 
the New Bedford high school he spent five 
years in Providence learning his trade as a 
carpenter. After three years of employment 
in Hartford, Conn., he returned to New Bed- 
ford and established himself in business. He 
is a good carpenter and has been eminently 
successful in business. There may be never 
erected to the memory of Charles O. Bright- 
man any enduring monuments of bronze or 
marble but he himself has erected some pret- 
ty substantial ones. Ask a native what 
Brightman has ever done and he will point 
out some of the buildings which he erected. 
The Columbia, Bennett, Howland and Rotch 
mills will be pointed out; also the New 
Bedford Five Cents Savings bank building 
St. Luke’s hospital and New Bedford house 
of correction. 5 

The Giobe yarn mills in Fall River were 


built by him and the United States Fish. 


commission buildings at Woods Hole, the 
Tabitha Inn, a hotel at Fairhaven of the 
kind which you would hardly expect to find 
there and wouldn’t find there if it wasn’t 
for the late Henry H. Rogers, was likewise 
built by the New Bedford councillor. The 
Madison street primary school in New Bed- 
ford is another Brightman monument. Mr. 
Brightman being in politics has naturally 
done cousiderable city work and he always 
did it well although seme people on the 
other side of the political fence have criti- 
cised the cost in some instances. City hall 
was renovated by Mr. Brightman at a cost 
of $22,000 and the cost was made an issue 
in one campaign, but Horatio Hathaway, the 
richest man in town, stood on the platform 
in city hall at a rally and remarked: ‘‘They 
say that this hall has been prepared at a 
ridiculous expense. I don’t know what it 
cost but it looks good to me from where 
I stand.’ And in fact everything that Mr. 
Brightman ever bulilt looks good and is 
good. 

Councr. Brightman is a joiner as well as a 
builder. He belongs to the Dartmouth and 
Wamsutta clubs, the New Bedford Yacht 
club, Adinoram chapter, Royal Arch Ma- 
sons, and Sutton commandery. He is a 82d 
degree Mason, an Elk and a member of the 
Quequechan club of Fall River. 

His, characteristic, attitude has been 
summed as “alert, watchful, but silent,’ and 
by some he has been called an undertaker 
politician because of his mild solemnity, A 
councillor is expected to advise and con- 
sent, and Mr. Brightman is long on both 
advice and consent. 


POLITICAL CALENDAR 
Relating to the 


STATE ELECTION 


\ 


1910 
REGISTRATION OF VOTERS. 


In Boston Central Office. 

Sept. 6 to Sept. 20, inclusive, 9 a. m, to 5 
p. m, and 6 p. m. to 10 p. m. Saturdays, 
9 a. m. to 12m. and 6 p. m. to 10 p. m. 

Sept. 20.—Registration for the state prima- 
ries ceases at 10 p. m. : 

Sept. 21 to Oct. 1, inclusive, 9 a. m. to 5 
p.m. Saturday, Sept. 24, 9 to 12. Saturday, 
Octi4).o tio was 

Oct. 3 to Oct. 19, inclusive, 9 a. m. to 5 
p. m. and 6 p. m. to 10 p. m. Saturdays 9 
a.m. to 1 p. m. and 6 p. m. to 10 p. m. 

Oct. 19.—9 a. m. to 10 p. m. when registra- 
tion for the state election ‘‘shall cease.’’ 


In Boston. Ward Registration. 

Oct. 7 to Oct. 19, inclusive, 6 p. m. to 10 
p. m. ; 

No registration Sundays or holidays. 

In Other Cities and Towns. 

“Registrars shall hold such sessions as the 
town by by-law or the ... city by ordin- 
ance shall prescribe.’’ 

Oct. 19.—‘‘In every city registrars shall 
hold a continuous session from 12 noon till 
10 o’clock . . . when registration shall 
cease.”’ 


Oct. 29.—In every town a like continuous 


session shall be held. 
CAUCUSES. 


All caucuses for the choice of delegates to 
conventions, and the nomination of candi- 
dates to be voted for at the state election, 
must be held as follows: 

Sept. 27.—All caucuses of political parties 
in Boston and cities and towns which have 
adopted the provisions of the joint caucus 
act, (must be held at the same time and 
place); all caucuses of political parties in 
Suffolk county and all caucuses of the dem- 
ocratic party in cities and towns, which 
have not adopted the provisions of the joint 
caucus act. 

Sept. 28.—All caucuses of the republican 
party in cities and towns, which have not 
adopted the provisions of the joint caucus 
act. 

CONVENTIONS. 


Oct. 2.—Earliest day for calling and hold- 
ing republican and democratic conventions 
except representative conventions, of dele- 
gates chosen September 27. 

Oct. 3.—Harliest day for calling and hold- 
ing republican conventions, except represen- 
tative conventions, of delegates chosen Sep- 
tember 28. 

Oct. 5.—Harliest day for calling and hold- 
ing republican and democratic representa- 
tive conventions of delegates chosen Septem- 
ber 27. 

Essex county republican convention, Town 
Hall, Danvers. 

astern District Atorney (Essex county) 
convention, Town Hall, Danvers. 

Oct. 6.—Earliest day for calling and hold- 
ing republican representative conventions 
of delegates chosen September 28. 

Oct. 6.—Republican state convention at 
Tremont Temple at 10.30 a. m. 

Democratic state convention at Faneuil 
hall, 11 a m. 

Oct. 8.—Latest date for calling or holding 
conventions for the nomination of candidates 
for office to be filled at a state election by 
all the voters of the commonwealth. 

Oct. 18.—Latest date for calling or holding 
conventions for the nomination of candidates 
for offices. to be filled at a state election other 
than those to be filled by all the voters of 
the commonwealth. Must be called and held 
before 5 p. m. 


Certificates of Nomination and Nomination 
Papers. 

Oct. 10.—Certificates of Nomination for of- 
fices to be filled by all of the voters of the 
commonwealth must be filed. 

Oct. 17.—Nomination Papers for the same 
must be filed. ; 

Oct. 20.—Certificates of Nomination for all 
other offices to be filled at a state election 
must be filed. 

Oct. 21.—Nomination Papers for the same 
must be filed. 

All of these papers must be filed with the 
secretary of the commonwealth before 5 p. m. 
on the dates specified.* 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Oct. 14.—Last day for posting copies of 
voting lists in Boston. 

Oct. 17.—Canvassing boards of Suffolk sen- 
atorial districts meet in Boston at office of 
election commissioners at 10 a. m. 

Oct. 8.—Last day for designation of polling 
places in cities and towns divided into vot- 
ing precincts. 

Oct. 17.—Last day for petitioning for ap- 
pointment of supervisors of election, 

Oct. 24.—Last day in cities for filing com- 
plaints against incorrect and illegal regis- 
tration. 

Nov, 3.—Last day in towns for filing such 
complaints. ! 

Nov. 8, STATE ELECTION. (Tuesday next 
after the first Monday in November.) 
*Objections to or withdrawals from nomi- 
nations must be made within the seventy- 
two week-day hours succeeding 5 o’clock of 
the last day fixed for the filing of nomina- 
tion papers for such offices, 
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PRACTICAL. POLTUERECS: 


COUNCR. HERBERT E. FLETCHER > 


Business Man of Large Interests, Has Been Valuable Member of Council 
Made Notable Record as Member of State Legislature— 
Well Equipped For Present Office, 


Several essentials enter into the making 
of a good public official. The first of these 
is common sense, by which is known the un- 
“common ability of applying surrounding cir- 
cumstances to unusual situations. Next, and 
it is generally a corollary of the first, comes 
honesty, while, of equal importance with 
the other two, is earnestness. A combination 
of these three marks all men of ability, and, 
adding good health and opportunity, the 
strong man and the ideal official have been 
discovered. 

It is the first of these requisites which dis- 
tinguishes Herbert E. Fletcher of Westford, 
the member of the executive council from 
the 6th district, although his sterling hon- 
esty and his great earnestness are predom- 
inating traits in a character that is strong 
in its every fibre. For Mr. Fletcher, though, 
it may be said that he has one other attri- 
bute that is not always found in men who 
make claims to practicability, that being 
his keen sense of justice. Many men of 
the successful type, such as he, come to be~ 
lieve in themselves so implicitly that they 
leave upon strangers the impression of 
being merely narrow whén they would be 
practical. He, however, was tutored in the 
school of bitter experience when a young 
man, and there he learned that no man is 
infallible and that no one is so apt to make 
mistakes as the man who is firmly convinced 
that he is absolutely and irrevocably right. 

Counc. Fletcher has always worked upun 
that principle in his public life. He has 
held pronounced views upon most matters 
of state concern, but there has been no 
time when he was not amenable to argu- 
ment nor when he was not seeking further 
light. 

He is a business man of large interests, 
primarily concerned with the production of 
granite, but with investments in many other 
directions. Politics to him is. but a diver- 
sion, offering, as it does, an opportunity not 
only to secure a change of atmosphere for a 
few months. each year, but to enlarge an 
acquaintance already extensive and to make 


friends in places where congeniality counts 
most. At bottom, though, he is actuated 
by an intense desire to serve the people 


of his state and to place at their disposal 
the large store of practical knowledge that 
has come to him in a business career of 30 
years. 

He demonstrated more than a decade ago 
that he Had an aptitude for public questions, 
having served in the house in 1900 and hav- 

_ ing become a leader in his first term, This 
fact was due partly to circumstances and 
partly to natural ability. , 

He was appointed by Speaker 
on the committee on street railways, 
one of the most important commit- 
tee assignments in the gift of the speaker; 
and, as a member of the legislative sub- 
division, he took an active part in redrafting 
the general street railway law, which has 
been termed one of the most perfect, as it 
certainly has been one of the most satis- 
factory, statutes in the Massachusetts code. 

Hie served two years in the house and 


Myers 


was afterward sent to the senate, where he - 


remained three years, during all of which 
he was chairman of the committee on street 
railways. 

As a member of the house Mr. Fletcher al- 
ways maintained a commanding position, 
while in the senate he was one of the strong 
men during his entire: three years. He was 
a conservative. as all successful business 
men are, but with his conservatism there was 


a spirit of progressiveness that made him 
one of the most valuable members of his 
time. 


He retired from public life after the ses- 
sion of 1993 to devote himself to his private 
affairs. which then required all his time. In 
the fall of 1906 his hame was frequently men- 
tioned among those of possible candidates 
for the executive council. He himself was 
inclined to favor the proposition, but when 
it later developed that Seward W. Jones 
of Newton sought to serve in the’ council 
under Lieut.-Gov. Draper. whose campaign 
he had managed, Mr. Fletcher, with that 
spirit of generosity that is characteristic of 
him, at once withdrew from the cantest, no- 


tified his friends that ‘they were wasting 
their time and volunteered to do everything 
in his power to assist the Newton candidate. 

The result was apparent in the vote ac- 
corded Mr. Jones, for all through the north- 
eastern section of the district he ran strong 
and was sent to the council by what has been 
termed ‘‘an old-fashioned republican majo- 
rity.’”” Again the'result of that withdrawal 
was apparent in the fall of 1909, when Coun- 
cillor Jones had decided he had had enough. 
Mr, Fletcher was one of the first men to 
learn that there was to be a vacancy in the 
councillorship and was advised that if New- 
ton could help him»any all he had to do was 
to say the word. He said it, and the man 
who gave the glad tidings to the world was 
former Rep. William F. Garcelon of Newton, 
a close friend of Councr. Jones and one of 
the most astute politicians in Massachusetts. 
Under those circumstances there was nothing 
to the election for councillor that year and 
in January, 1910, Mr. Fletcher took his seat 
among the ‘Advisers of Gov. Draper. 

As a councillor he was as active as he 
had been while in the two other branches 
of the state government. He worked early 
and late on the problems he was called upon 
to face, formed opinions without bias, took 
the broad, liberal ground as to the conduct 
of the various institutions and was looked 
upon by the governor as one of the most 
valuable men in the body. 

The work of the governor’s council is pro- 
bably less understood by the people of the 
state than that of any other branch of the 
government. ‘There is a reason for this. for 
it is practically the only branch where 
these who do the work get none of the cre- 
dit. There is no blare of trumpets, no seek- 
ing of individual notoriety—the members 
are part of the executive branch and all 
their work becomes merged with that of the 
executive. 'This does not mean, by a long 
way, that a councillor does no work—on the 
contrary, he is obliged to give more of his 
time to the state than any others of the ad- 
ministration except the governor himself. 

He must visit all the institutions, pass 
upon all applications for pardons, keep one 
eye on the appropriations provided by the 
jegislature and another on the department 
that is spending the money—in fact, when 
ali is said and done, the work of the coun- 
cil is reflected in the success or failure of 
the administration and in the state tax. 

Councillor Fletcher was appointed to the 
committees on pardons, charitable institu- 
tions and prisons, thaf on the state house and 
that on harbors, public lands and railroads— 
three very important sub-divisions whose 
work, in the course of the year, represents 
a large proportion of the state’s expenditures. 

With his experience as a member of the 
legislature to guide him Councr. Fletcher 
was well-equipped to become an important 
member of the governor’s official familv. 

The same energy that characterized Mr. 
Fletcher’s method of grappling with pub- 
lic questions when he was a member of the 
house and senate was brought by him to 
the council, with the result that when a pro- 
blem of government was presented he ad- 
vocated its settlement promptly and in the 
right way, regardless of whether or not. oth- 
ers might consider that course politics. <A 
good politician, he has been unalterably op- 
posed to playing politics with public ques- 
tions; a tactician of considerable ability, 
he has refused to make the people’s interests 
political pawns merely that he or his friends, 
or even his party, might reap a temporary 
advantage. His argument has been that the 
republican organization has won its great 
victories because of the merit that is inher- 
ent to its principles; not because it has 
taken advantage of its opportunity to utilize 
the demands of the voters for its own ends. 
He claims also that when the republicans 
sacrifice that merit and adopt in its stead 
the policy of playing petty politics with the 
people’s rights it will at that moment for- 
feit its place as the great political party and 
will soon thereafter become the prey of 
grafters and others who will use it simply 
for their own ends. 

It is this broad-minded view of polities 
that makes Mr. Fletcher strong among the 
voters at home and that also that has made 


‘ border 


of him one of the safest men in Massachu- 
setts public life today. 
Mr. Fletcher is 
who was- born to luxury. He has 
earned all he has through his own 
ability as a worker, his own _ energy, 
the broadness of intellect which has permit- 
ted him to look in to the future and the fear- 
lessness which has rendered him unafraid to 
tread unbeaten tracks of business. He began 
life as a farmer’s boy in Westford, having 
been born there on May 10, 1862. His edu- 
eation was secured in the public schools of 
Westford, and ceased, at least the purely 
academic portion of it did, when he was 
17 years of age. He left school to take upon 
the traditional occupation of all the gener- 
ations of Westford Fletchers—farming. A year 
later, however, he quit the farm and be- 
came a half owner in a granite business, 
his partner being a man 47 years his senior. 
The latter’s conservatism was too much for 
the ardent youth of 18, and after one year 
young Fletcher purchased the entire busi- 
ness. That was in 1880, and in the 30 years 
that has elapsed since then the business has 
grown until today it supplies granite for 
all sorts of purposes to all parts of the Unit- 
ed States’ east of Kansas City. Several 
years ago Mr. Fletcher acquired an interest 
in the Lovejoy Granite company at Milford, 


not one’ of those 


N. H., and now owns two-thirds of that 
business, which, with the H. E. Fletcher 
Co. incorporated, is engaged in  do- 


ing monumental building work. The First 


National Bank building, at Franklin, Federal. 


and Congress streets, is a product of the 
Fletcher quarries, as is also the east front 
of the United States treasury building at 
Washington. Several years ago Mr. Fletcher 
and Thomas Lahey, the latter a big granite 
producer of Haverhill, formed the Fletcher- 
Lahey company, devoted to heavy masonry 
construction. Mr. Fletcher is treasurer of 
that eoncern, besides which he is connected 
with numerous other smaller enterprises. 

Mr. Fletcher, in 1887, was married to Miss 
Carrie Hill of Sunderland, Vt., and his family, 
one of the most interesting in Middlesex 
county, consists of his wife and three chil- 
dren, two boys and a girl. It is with them 
that Mr. Fletcher gets most of his. enjoy- 
ment out of life, for he is a family man 
first, a business man next and a politician 
last of all—except when he is called upon 
to solve some problem where his experi- 
ence can be placed at the disposal of the 
whole people to the advantage of the latter. 


SKILFUL USE OF A PLATITUDE, 


Col. Roosevelt’s political skill 
had finer illustration than in the success 
with which, in his Osawatomie speech, he 
solved the difficult problem of speaking in a 
state about John Brown in a way 
to offend neither the North nor the South. 
For while the North, with reason, has a 
great admiration for John Brown, and re- 
gards him as a heroic martyr to liberty and 
righteousness, the South, for reasons no 
less good, sees in him the inciter of a ser- 
vile rebellion, and loathes him with a_bit- 
terness proportioned to the fear and horror 
which the thought of armed and risen 
slaves naturally created in the ’50s. 

Considering the place and the occasion, 
Col. Roosevelt said’ amazingly—or amusing- 
ly—little about John Brown, but he did not 
dodge the issue, which would have been a fa- 
tal mistake, and he did not offend any- 
hody, which also, according to some not 
unplausible theories as to the colonel’s plans 
or hopes, would have been disastrous. In- 
stead he formulated a truth that everybody 
knows, including those who never thought 
of it before, and expressed it in the bal- 
anced, antithetical way of which he is so 
fond. 

‘Tt was a heroic struggle,’’ he said, ‘‘and, 
as in ail such struggles, it had also a dark 
and horrible side. Very much was done 
of good, and much also of evil; and, as 
was inevitable in such a period of revolu- 
tion, often the same men did both good and 
evil.” 

And there was the problem, neatly solved! 
The North was not shocked and the South 
was not angered. They were — skilfully 
brought together under the soothing influ- 
ences of a fine, big, noble—platitude. And 
platitudes are among the most useful things 
in the world, for those who know how to use 
them, Why they are so often spoken of 
with disrespect and derision is hard to under- 
stand, for truth is not the worse for being 
obvious, undeniable and familiar.—New York 
Times, 
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PRACGHIUGA LT PIOLITRiLGC Ss: 


COUNCR. J. LOVELL JOHNSON 


Possesses Ideal Equipment For Service in Even Higher Public Office— 
Has Had Valuable Training in Large Business Affairs—Broad 
Experience in State and Municpal [latters. 


One of the most hopeful signs of the times 
politically is the ever-increasing number of 
young business men, versed in the intrica- 
cies of large affairs, who are willing to de- 
vote their time and their ability to solving 
the problems of the state. Of these there is 
no better illustration in connection with the 
present administration than J. Lovell John- 
son of Fitchburg, a member of the gover- 
nor’s council and one of the most progres- 
sive young men in public life to-day. 

Counc. Johnson, who is actively connected 
with the Iver Johnson’s Arms & Cycle 
Works has secured an exceptional training in 
state affairs through a two-years’ service in 
the senate, followed by an equal length of 
time in the executive council. During this 
apprenticeship he has served on many of 
the most important committees of the legis- 
lature—the committees, that is, which deal 
with the live affairs of the day and which 
solve actual problems of the moment, yet 
must do it in a manner that provides for the 
future. 

There are those who believe that’ the 
training Coune. Johnson has secured should 
be utilized by the people of his district in 
the hails of congress, and there are many of 
the republican leaders outside the district 
who feei the same way on that _ subject. 

Even though he has refused at this time, 
to enter the lists to succeed the 
late statesman from Natick, there is no 
doubt that his training and ability will be 
considered of too much value by the voters 
of Massachusetts to be lost and it'is only a 
question. of time before he will be called 
upon to fill higher posts than he has yet 


sought. 
There is every reason, in fact, why this 
should be so, for the economists of the 


present day, without exception, declare that 
the problem of the present and of the near 
future is to be the readjustment of gov- 
ernmentai policies to the business situation. 
By this they do not mean the mere commer- 
cializing of government, or the diversion 
of governmentai interest to the sordid af- 
fairs at the bookkeeping end of enterprise. 
Rather it will be the encompassing of the 
greatest good to all, since by commerce the 
prosperity of the entire nation is affected-— 
that of the artisan in the factory, the sales- 
man on the road, the inventor in his study 
and the capitalist in his office. The interests 
of all these, in the economic scheme, consti- 
tute the ‘‘business’’ of today, and it is in the 
solution of problems based on that broad 
interpretation of the word that men like 
J. Lovell Johnson are destined in the pres- 
ent generation to play an important part. 

To reduce the general proposition to an 
individual case, there is none better equipped 
to enter the arena than he. His entire life, 
from boyhood to the present time, has been 
passed in an atmosphere of endeavor. His 
family has heen a leader in its’ own field 
for generations, That the immediate an- 
cestors were progressive is revealed by the 
fact that they found no difficulty in adjust- 
ing the methods of yesterday to the manners 
of today and emerging into the broad field 
that followed the era of concentration, one 
of the largest and most influential concerns 
of its kind in the world. It grew with the 
times, tuok advantage of every change and 
came down to the present well able to cope 
with the most powerful and to give battle 
to the most hostile. 

Counc. Johnson was familiar with the de- 
tails of the changing times, and he entered. 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute at the very 
moment when the demand for trained arti- 
sans was beginning to be heard. At that in- 
Stitution he absorbed the principles of me- 
chanics and was taught how to apply them. 
At the Iver Johnson factory he _ kept 
in touch with all the mechanocal 
improvements incident to the line of en- 
deavor he himself was to take up on grad- 
uation. Later in his career, when he had 
entered maturity, his own intellect supplied 
ideas destined to have an important bearing 
on the excellency of his company’s output, 
but at the same time he was learning the 
other branches of the business. Salesman- 
ship and credits, the art of making a dollar 
do its full part in the work of the manu- 


factory, the introduction of ‘those ‘little 
economics here and there that mark the 
difference between excellence and mediocrity 
—all of these were studied and mastered by 
him. In the end was produced a first-class 
mechanician and a high-grade business man, 
a combination met but seldom. 

It was about that time that he was called 
to public life, his first offica being as a 
member of the Fitchburg bcard of aldermen, 
where he served three years, two of which 
he was chairman of the board. He attracted 
the attention of his constituents at once, as 
was only natural, for it is only once in a 
great while men are found to serve in minor 
municipal offices who realize the general 
ground upon which the demands of the poor- 
er classes of the community was founded 
while at the same time possessing actual 
knowledge of the pointS at which these de- 
mands ecnflict with the interests of the man- 
ufactlirers and more wealthy investing class. 
Each of: these classes is prone to consider 
that it only is right, whereas there is gen- 
erally some justice on both sides. 

J. Lovell Johnson knew both viewpoints 
thoroughly, for as a mechanic he had come 
in contact with mechanies. He had learned 
how their ideas are formed, knew the basic 
complaint that was behind them and realized 
the necessity of meeting their wishes up to 
the place where they conflicted with the 
rights of the other class. During his three 
years: as an alderman he acted upon that 
knowledge, acquiring power and prestige in 
doing so. 

When, in the fall of 1906, he became a can- 
didate for the state senate, the reputation 
he made in the city government stood him 
in good stead and he was elected for the 
session of 1907 by a large majority. 

President Chepple of the senate was quick 
to see the advantage of a man so equipped 
by experience and education having a place 
in that body. As a result of the president’s 
foresight, the new senator from Fitchburg 
Was put in a position to acquire a greater 
knowledge of the problems of government 
than almost any other man that has served 
on Beacon Hill in a generation. 

There are committees and committees in 
the legislature. There are those, for in- 
stance, which deal with the immediate prob- 
iems of the day and those which deal with 
the fantastical philosophies of dreamers; 
those that solve tremendous problems and 


those which attempt only the trivial and 
the commonplace. 
Chief among the former, omitting those 


like judiciary and legal affairs, which deal 
only in points of law, may be reckoned 
banks and banking, cities and publie lighting. 
Everything that affects the savings of the 
people passes through the hands of those 
who serve on the former; all the great prob- 
lems of the municipalities that come to the 
legislature are first passed upon by those 
who sit on the second, while the province 
of the last is to stand between the rapacity 
of the lighting corporations and the public 
—to right the wrongs of the latter and to 
protect the former from unjust or ill-advised 
action by the people of its community. 

Service on any one of these committees 
would be equal to a liberal education in the 
branch of government with which it deals. 
J. Lovell Johnson, however, was assigned to 
al three, and he was one of the most atten- 
tive senators during the session when his 
committee work was laid out. His previous 
training was of great moment, but, in the 
making of a fully-equipped publicist, the 
things, the principles, he was able to master 
as a member of these three committees, were 
invaluable. 

That was one phase of public life into 
which the Fitchburg man was foreed that 
brought him face to face with many prac- 
tical problems of government, but in his 
second year as a senator he was given an 
opportunity to study another side of it. He 
was assigned by President Chapple to con- 
stitutional amendments and federal relations, 
both of which deal with the technical ques- 
tions of governmental ethics and offer excep- 
tional opportunity for the student of civil 
government to increase his store of knowl- 
edge, to differentiate between theory and 


practice, and to acquire an accurate idea of 
the questions that enter into the many prob- 
lems that confront administrators. ‘ 

For the last two years Mr. Johnson has 
been a member of the executive council, the 
governor’s advisory board, and there he has 
had great oppertunity, as every member of 
the council has. of studying the institutions, 
the methods of conducting them, the needs 
they serve, the end they accomplish and the 
imvortant part they play in the economy of 
the state. 

He has made an excellent councillor, too, 
having taken an important part in all the 
iniportant matters considered by the coun- 
cil during his membership of it. The chief 
place filled by the board in the government 
of the state, is that of advising the gov- 
ernor. lew matters are acted upon by the 
chief executive without the advice of his 
council, and for that reason a man who 
serves upon it will in the course of a ycar 
come into contact with about every phase 
of the state government as it is viewed from 
the governor's department. The varied in- 
terests that have a part in the life of the 
state, and whose welfare might be affected, 
either beneficially or harmfully by any giv- 
en action, are always ready to present their 
sides of the controversy in question at a 
particular time, and from this source the 
student of government may learn much. He 
sees, in time, where the point of contact 
comes between the interests that are clam- 
oring and the interests that are saying noth- 
ing, and he comes to understand that the 
various sides of a problem are only a part 
of the whole answer to a man who wishes 
to form a just verdict. 

Coune. Johnson has been a _ student of 
government from the beginning, and the op- 
portunities he has had, coupled with his 
business training, his mechanical educa- 
tion and his experience in the Fitchburg 
beard of aldermen and on the various com- 
mittees of the legislature, make him peculiar- 
ly fitted to fill a high niche in congress 
should he at any future time be calied upon 
by the voters of the 4th district to serve 
them in the halls of national legislation. His 
social connections would assure him of a 
prominent place in Washington from the hbe- 
ginning, while his native ability weuld ren- 
der him an influential member of the Mass- 
achusetts delegation and give him a standing 
as a legislator that any new man would he 
long in acquiring. 

In this respect, it is only fair to say 
that no man who has served on Beacon 
hill in years has been more popular 
among his colleagues, whether in the senate 
or the council, than the gentleman from 
Fitchburg. One point in his favor has al- 
ways been his willingness to assist others 
in their efforts to secure things which they, 
unaided, would be unable to get. He has a 
reputation for going out of his way to as- 
sist a. friend, and it was this trait which 
enabled him to secure for his district, when 
he served in the senate, many of the legis- 
lative acts that were of great benefit to its 
people. 

Couner. Johnson was born in Worcester | 
June 26, 1876, and was educated in Worces- 
ter grammar and Fitchburg high schools 
and Worcester Pelytechnic, Institute. He is 
a member of the firm of Iver Johnson’s 
Arms & Cycle Works of Fitchburg; secre- 
tary of Iver Johnson Sporting Goods com- 
pany of Fitchburg, Worcester and Boston, 
and of Hunt Leather Goods company of 
Westboro. He is a director of the Mer- 
chants National bank of Worcester; vice- 
president of the Fitchburg National bank, 
trustee and member of board of investment 
of the Fitchburg Savings bank, and a di- 
rector of the Fitchburg Co-operative bank 
and a member of its finance committee. 

He is a member of Charles W. Moore 
lodge of Masons (past master), Thomas Roy- 
al Arch chapter and Jerusalem command- 
ery, Knights Templar, all of Fitchburg; Hi- 
ram council of royal and select masters of 
Worcester; 32 degree Scottish Rite Mason 
and member Aleppo Temple of Mystic 
Shrine of Boston. He is a trustee of Fitch- 
burg lodge of Elks. 

Councr. Johnson holds membership in the 
Boston Athletic association, Boston City 
club, Republican club of Massachusetts, 
Worcester County Republican club, Worces- 
ter County Mechanies association, Tatassit 
and Up-Town clubs of Worcester, Fitchburg 
board of trade and Merchants association, 
Manufacturers, Park, Alpine and _  Sports- 
man’s clubs of Fitchburg, Country club of 
Leominister, Watatie club of Ashburnham, 
Bungalow club of Whalom and is a mem 
ber of the Fitchburg republican city com 
mittee, 
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PRACTICAL POLITICS: 


COUNCR. AUGUST H. GOETTING 


XX 


Has Attained High Position in Business and Political Life of State— 


Brilliant Record as Chairman of Republican State Committee 
—Will Be Returned For Third Term. 


‘There is no branch of the state govern- 
Ment where the business 1s so essenual as 
it 1s in tne executive council. in w iarge 
measure the success or failure of the aua- 
ministration is dependent on the mental cal- 
ibre Of the men who are given the governor 
us advisers, a detall of government in which 
Goy, Draper has been remarkably fortunate. 
During both years in which he has served 
the people of the state as chief executive he 
has veen surrounded by men trained to meet 
crises and to grapple with large financial} 
propositions, Among them has been Col. 
August H. Goettting ot Springfield, who, 
Jong before he became a public official, had 
atlained to a high position in the business 
lite of Massachusetts. 

As a matter of fact, it was as a business 
man that his reputation was made, he hay- 
ing had little aesire tor public office, al- 
though ardently interested in politics for 
years, especially republican politics. Sever- 
ul times in the past Col. Goetting has been 
a candidate for honors at the hands of his 
party, but aways he has showed himself a 
loyal republican and sacrificed his own am- 
bitions in the interests of organization har- 
mony. <A love of home and loyalty to his 
family had more to do in these instances, 
however, than did the dislike of a contest, 
for there is no better fighter in the party 
than the same Col. Goetting when a fignt 1s 
desirable, 

This is shown in his whole career as an 
influential party man, he having been chair- 
man of the republican state committee from 
1897 to 1902—years, at least some of them 
were, When it was necessary for the state 
chairman to put his back to the wall and 
contest every point, often times with fac- 
tions in the organizations as well as with 
the common enemy, the democracy, after 
the nominations had been made. 

It is results that count in politics, and 
Col. Goetting got results up and down the 
line. He pulled the head of the _ ticket 
through in each of six years by pluralities 
that spoke eloquently of the cohesion char- 
acteristic of the republicans, but also told, 
to politicians, at any rate, of the remark- 
able gift for organization possessed by the 
party leader. His successes did not stop at 
the head of the ticket, though, a _  detall 
which many of the uninitiated would say 
was to be expected, since the republicans al- 
ways won. Col. Goetting has shown, 
however, that, besides his political sagacity, 
he possesses other qualifications that render 
him of particular service to his party and 
the state, and more especially in his present 
position in the council. 

The chief duty of a good councillor is to 
offer sound advice to the governor, who, of 
course, is held responsible by the voters 
for the record of his administration. The 
voters, though, labor under the disadvan- 
tage of hearing only half the story, for af- 
ter election day it is doubtful if one percent 
of them realize that there is such a thing as 
a council, while a good proportion of that 
one percent would be surprised to learn that 
it, if it were given its due, should receive 
eredit for much that is good and should be 
called upon to shoulder some of the odium 
for that which is bad. 

Thus, in actual government, the execu- 
tive council is rather an important adjunct 
to the administration, and it was here that 
Col. Goetting, with a business career of 30 
successful] years behind him, during which 
he had taken a place among the leaders of 
his calling—that of a wholesale music deal- 
er—became in his first term one of the most 
dependable advisers upon whom Gov. 
Draper relied. In that year he was appoint- 
ed to the committee on harbors, publie lands 
and railroads, the body which has charge 
of al! the expenditures of the harbor and 
land commission and of the railroad com- 
mission. AJl the small harbors of the coast, 
those of them which are so unimportant 
that they can find no place in the congres- 
sional appropriations, as well as all the 
state reservations come directly under the 
charge of that committee, Much of the 
work in the western part of the state has 


e 


been arranged under his direction. The state 
highway over Jacob’s Ladder was provided 
ioc under Col. Goetting’s incumbency. 1n 
tnat year he was also on the committee on 
muitary and naval atrairs, of which heisnow 
chairman, and in that position had supervl- 
sion with two others, of all the expenditures 
tor the militia and the naval brigade, ‘ne ex- 
treme generosity otf Massachusetts where 
its citizen soldiery is concerned is pro- 
verbial throughout the country, but it is 
safe to say that the affairs of either branch 
were never better looked after than since 
Col, Goetting has been in the council. He is 
an ardent believer in the militia and in- 
tensely interested in all that concerns it, 
a detail that was of great importance when 
it became a matter or expending appropria- 
tions judiciously and wisely, for in the latter 
matter Col. Goetting is as ardent as he 1s 
in his love for the private soldier. 

In the last year he has served on the com- 
mittee on ‘pardons, charitable institutions 
and prisons, which is the most important of 
all the committees in the state government. 
It is the men who serve on that body who 
have supervision over all the institutions of 
the state, charitable and penal, and the 
total sum expended by Massachusetts on its 
wards amounts every year into the millions. 
It was in the latter position that Col. Goet- 
ting proved his value as an adviser to the 
governor, for it is there that advice is 
needed more than in any other place, 

It was the record he made in this matter 
that has made it practically certain that he 
will be returned for a third term in the 
council. Under ordinary circumstances 
Hampden county is entitled to two years 
and Col. Goetting has already served the 
allotted time and a trifle more, for he suc- 
ceeded the late Franklin W. Russell of 
Pittsfield, who died in November, 1908, six 
weeks before his term would have expired. 
As a result, though, of Col. Goetting’s great 
value as an adviser and of the great busi- 
ness sense he has displayed throughout his 
career as a councillor, the party leaders 
have put it up to him to seek a third term. 
He acquiesced to the proposition only after 
successive importunities on their part, for 
no man in the republican party is more 
loyal] to the traditions of the local organ- 
izations that give the party all the strength 
it possesses. The party leaders pointed out 
that Hampden county polls more than twice 
as many republican votes as Berkshire, and 
either Franklin or Hampshire combined, 
and, because of that fact, backed by the 
further one that this is a year when the 
welfare of the party, rather than the am- 
bitions of the politicians, should be taken 
into account, they urged Col. Goetting to 
stand again. It was because of the leaders’ 
insistence that Col. Goetting at length con- 
sented to accept a third term. The result 
of his determination, though, has been that 
he now has the field practically to himself 
and the chances are that he will be nom- 
inated in the convention without opposition. 

There are reasons why this should be so, 
according to the men who are doing the 
heavy work for the organization. The most 
important of these is the fact that the 
Walker budget law becomes operative this 
year and the task of making the drastic 
change in the state’s financial policy, in the 
opinion of Gov. Draper, requires that men 
of experience be chosen for the task. The 
success or failure of that law will depend 
wholly upon the council, and, should the for- 
mer outcome be the result it will be one of 
the greatest achievements in a long line 
of republican successes. 

Under that law the executive department 
becomes absolutely responsible for the con- 
duct of every other state department. Here- 
tofore, each of them has gone along in a 
haphazard manner, catering to its own 
wants, regardless of the necessities of the 
other units in the government. Had it not 
been for a persistent policy of log-rolling 
practised by the department heads—this not 
being confined to any single state division— 
the legislative ways and means committee 
could .have handled the ‘financial situation 


’ for mayor of Brooklyn. 


without difficulty. Each item in the appro- 
priation bill has, however, been acted upon 
separately, with the result that after the 
ways and means committee has done its 
work with an eye single to the state’s re- 
sources, the departments have got busy 
with individual legislators and more often 
than not overturned the report. In the end 
it has always happened that the legis 
lature appropriated several million dol- 
lars more than “the state could. actual- 
ly afford to expend and the _ state tax 
has mounted up by leaps and bounds.« Here- 
after, though, under the Walker bill every 
department must ~Ssubmit its estimates of 
expenses for the succeeding year to the gov- 
ernor. He and the council are charged with 
the task of paring these down so as to se- 
cure, as nearly as may be, the equitable 
division of the funds, with due regard for 
the importance of the department itself, but 
also with the total ability of the state to 
pay always in mind. The budget, when it 
goes to the legislature will be a single bill, 
and the department which exceeds its ap- 
propriation will be answerable directly to 
the governor, who possesses, it should be 
remembered, the power of removing Officials 
as well as of sanctioning expenditures. 

Col. Goetting’s business training, and his 
knowledge of how to secure a dollar’s worth 
of work or material for each dollar expend- 
ed is expected to be of great benefit to Gov. 
Draper and the state government generaliy 
when the new law gets working to its full 
capacity, 

Col, Goetting, besides being an excellent 
councillor, has been for years one of the 
most unique figures in republican politics 
in Massachusets. He was born in New 
York and was one of Seth Low’s stanchest 
adherents and advisers when the latter ran 
It was in the cam- 
p2ign of 1880, when Grant, Blaine, Edmunds 
and Sherman were contesting for the presi- 
dential nomination, that Col. Goetting en- 
tered national politics. He was a delegate 
from New York to the Chicago convention 
and was pledged to Grant and the unit rule. 

A few years later he moved to Springfield, 
bringing with him his wholesale music busi- 
ness, even then one of the largest of its 
kind in the country. He began his political 
service in Massachusetts as a member of the 


~Springfield city committee, later represent- 


ing the Springfield senatorial district on the 
state committee. His first political place in 
this state was as a member of Gov. J. Q. A. 
Brackett’s staff, upon which he served as 
assistant quartermaster general and in 1894 
he served upon the staff of Gov. Greenhalge 
as assistant adjutant general, 

His service as the chairman of the republi- 
can state committee is part and parcel of 
republican history in Massachusetts. In 
1905 he was a candidate for lieutenant-gov- 
ernor, his platform being ‘no succession” 
to the governorship. He announced that, 
should he be chosen he would not be a can- 
didate for re-election, his one idea being 
to break the line of succession, which many 
republicans contend is the rock on which 
republican solidarity is likely eventually to 
split. He was nominated, however, for 
the reason that the men who make lieuten- 
ant-governors were loath to break the line of 
succession. 

His success as a councillor, however, and the 
great aptitude he has manifested for gov- 
ernment render it likely, though, that he 
will be chosen within a very few years for 
the post should he still desire it. His 
strength as a vote getter will make him a 
formidable candidate, should he again enter 
the lists, while his remarkable ability as an 


_organizer will probably, sooner or later, be 
“in demand by his party for that or some 


other high office. 

Col. Goetting is connected with numerous 
activities in Springfield, and he is also a 
prominent member of the Massachusetts 
club, the Republican club of Massachusetts, 
and also of the Middlesex club. 

It might be interesting to note here, in 
view of the “Safe and Sane Fourth” act of 
the last legislature, that Col. Goetting has 
been one of the foremost workers in the 
commonwealth for a rational observance of 
the natal day of the country’s independence. 
He was one of the initiators of Springfield’s 
“safe and sane’ Independence /day, which 
has been held up as a model all over the 
country since its adoption. Col. Goetting has 
been chairman of the Independence cay 
committee of the business men’s association 
of Springfield for the past five years and 
has taken a keen interest in making the 
celebrations instructive instead of desecra- 
tive. 
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PRACTICAL POLITICS. 


JAMES H. VAHEY 


Rescued Democratic Party When It Had Been Scuttled and Left a Wreck 
—Built Up Strong Organization and Won Back Respect For Party 
—Clean, Honest, Manly Man and True Democrat. 


One of the really interesting figures in 
American politics today is the Hon. James 
H. Vahey of Watertown, the democratic 
leader of the last two years and the probable 
nominee of his party for governor this year. 
Also, it might be said, he is the most misun- 
derstood man in Massachusetts, although 
possibly the most frank among the politi- 
cians either of the democratic or the repub- 
lican parties. The latter fact, however, has 
little to do with Vahey himself, although it 
has much to do with his enemies, who for 
their own purposes have hired newspaper 
men to create false impressions both as to 
the man and his candidacy for governor. 

Vahey, it may be said, arrived on the hor- 
izon of democratic politics at a most Op- 
portune time. The organization itself had 
been seized absolutely by grafters, great and 
small; honest men had been driven from it 
to such a degree that to announce oneself 
a democrat in many sections of the state 
meant that one incurred only the ridicule of 
your neighbors. The party’s prominent men 
were the political riff-raff of most of the 
communities and once they found them- 
selves in the saddle, without the opposition 
of honest men, they proceeded to. inaugur- 
ate the reign of political piracy that marks 
the lowest ebb to which any party in: Mas- 
sachusetts has ever sunk. The democracy ir 
those days existed simply and solely as a 
bludgeon for holdup men, beings who de- 
manded money at election time and traded 
in the cheapest and most menial of public 
jobs at other times—work that 
have been handed to those who wanted it 
anyway, but which was made a political as- 
set by the leaders merely to hold a few mis- 
guided laborers to the latter’s standards. 


Then came the notorious Springfield con- 
vention, when, in an upheaval of disgust, 
the democracy, so far as Massachusetts was 
cencerned, was wiped out of existence. The 
most lamentable part of that story has ney- 
er been told, for so’ little interested were 
the people of the state in what might hap- 
pen to the organization after that degrad- 
ing exhibition of party perfidy, that they 
forgot to watch for the results of it. The 
latter were not long in coming. The first 
was the utter destruction of the party. This 
found its most vociferous expression in the 
court cases instituted to hold the democracy 
in its piace as the second political party— 
suits carried on entirely in the interests of 
a thousand or so of election officers scat- 
tered all over the state, most of them fam- 
ily relations of ward and precinct leaders 
whose hands were outstretched at all times. 
The efforts of these men to hang on to their 
two-day-a-year jobs excited only laughter. 
But in the laughter was overlooked the fact 
that the men who had scuttled the party 
fled from it, leaving it wrecked and disman- 
tled, a floating hulk on a sea of ridicule. 
Unlike the pirates of old, they lacked the 
courage of their calling, and, in the time 
of need, they scurried for cover much like 
the rats and other vermin that infest the 
lower holds and other dark places even of 
pirate ships. The crew, the few misgiuded 
laborers whom the so-called leaders had 
placed in ‘‘jobs’” during their reign of graft, 
together with some who believed that poli- 
tics is a matter of principle, were left stand- 
ing on the deck exposed to the galling fire of 
laughter that was trained on them from all 
sections, of the state and from many sec- 
tions of the country. ‘ 

That was the condition of the democracy 
even so late as the fall of 1907. It was 
without leaders; it had small membership. 
Graft and grafters had done their work; 
there was noc enough left of it even for the 
republican leaders to dicker with or for— 
its chief excuse for being, it may be re- 
marked here, during the reign of the graft 
contingent, having been to trade its support 
to weak men for high office so that the re- 
publican organization might win with any- 
body it saw fit to endorse and with as little 
expense as need be. So-called democrats 
lived high on republican money in those 
days—but, as a matter of strict history, the 
democracy had ceased to be a live party, 
even before the Springfield convention, 

That the final cataclysm at Springfield was 
to prove a tonic, though, instead of the 


would ~ 


disaster its enemies hoped: it would be, be- 
came manifest in the following year. In the 
fall of 1906 the voters of the ist Middlesex 
senatorial district had elected to the state 
senate a young man who had by accepting 
the democratic nomination for the place, 
made his debut in state politics. That young 
man.was James H. Vahey of Watertown. -He 


had won the esteem of his neighbors long’ 


before—to such a degree that at 21 years of 
age he had been elected to the Watertown 
school board and had held the position con- 
tinuously. The town is normally republican, 
as is the senatorial district. Young Vahey’s 
uprightness of character, his sterling disre- 
gard of expediency where principle is at 
stake, his forceful manner of pushing’ the 
cause of honesty, and his fearlesss, courage- 
ous and unflinching method of overcoming 
opposition made him then, as it has since, 
in a wider field, an opponent to be feared. 
His great ability, his analytical mind, his 
knowledge of men and his quickness of per- 
ception were all attributes that attracted 
the attention of his neighbors and they were 
assets of great moment in the senatorial 
contest, as. they had been before in the 
more restricted arena of local affairs in Wa- 


tertown. As a result of the respect in which 


he was held by these among whom he grew 
to manhood, he succeeded in overcoming 
the normal republican plurality of the Ist 
Middlesex district and in January, 1907, he 
took his place in the state senate. In that 
session of the legislature he made his mark, 
and, after the shoe machinery battle had 


- been won by the shoe manufacturers, he 
‘stood forth, the minority leader of the sen- 
ate, with the right to claim the absolute 


leadership of the body had it not been for 
the little detail of party which would have 
made such a claim, useless, probably in the 
next contest. At any rate, the outcome of 
the shoe machinery fight was that it stamped 
Sen. Vahey as the master mind of the sen- 
ate, the most astute tactician and the hard- 
est fighter. He won the respect of republi- 
cans and democrats alike and thereafter no 
one was more sought on matters of legisla- 
tion than he. No man in a generation has 
had more inducements to go wrong than had 
Sen. Vahey at that time. All the great in- 
terests that were demanding legislation made 
strenuous efforts to reach him. Some of his 
closest friends were enlisted in the effort 
to enroll him on the side of corporation 
wealth—he could have retired after his first 
year in the senate with a list of corpora- 
tions added to his Iaw practice that would 
have satisfied older lawyers after a lifetime 
of endeavor. The fact that he turned down 
one and all of them is the strongest com- 
mentary on his honesty that can be ad- 
vanced. 

Then came the remarkable and disgusting 
affair at Springfield and the desertion of 
weak-kneed democrats all over the state, Al- 
so, in the same campaign, despite the de- 
struction of his party, come the re-election 
of Sen. Vahey in the strong republican ist 
Middlesex district by a larger plural- 
ity than he had _ received the year 
before. His career on Beacon Hill in 
that second term is one of the mem- 
orable bits of legislative history in Mas- 
sachusetts. From the beginning he was the 
dominating force in the senate. There were 
only a handful of democrats in that body— 
nine, to be exact, out of a total membership 
of 40. There were three, though, who stood 
out from all the others of the senate as men- 
tally remarkable. The three were James H. 
Vahey of Watertown, Frank J. Linehan of 
South Boston and John J. Mitchell of Marl- 
boro. Of these, the former was the leader. 
Between them they kept that senate on its 
beam ends all session, forced 
right and left, often compelled the republi- 
can leaders to publicly apologize for their at- 
titude on bits of corporation legislation, and 
came through with a record of more bad 
legislation killed and more good legislation 
passed than any other senate of years—for 
the senate, be it known, 1s called the grave- 
yard or the morgue on Beacon hill, and, 
among legislators, is regarded only as an 
instrument of the public service corpora- 
tions in their efforts to steal special privi- 
leges from the people, 


roll-calls - 


As things had turned out, with the party 
practically destroyed, and no one willing to 
publicly announce his connection with it, 
as a result of the grafters’ revel at Spring- 
field in the fall before, Sen. Vahey’s efforts 
had made him the first prominent democrat 
of Massachusetts. His unflagging, unflinch- 
ing honesty were well known. He was a 
man who had never been connected with any 
of the factions that had made for the party’s 
weakness in the past and which had served 
first to drive honest men from it, thus pre- 
senting the grafters their opportunity. He 
was a fighter in all that the word implies, 
with never a streak of the quitter; he would 
fight for a principle as quickly as he would 
for an advantage and a great deal harder, 
for when principle was at stake he knew 
then and he knows now no compromise. 

As a result of all these conditions demo- 
crats turned to him as the candidate for 
governor in the fall of 1908. The matter was 
first broached to Sen, Vahey in the senate 
reading room and he incontinently refused 
to consider it. Sen. -Mitchell was asked to 
reason’ with him—and he did. Others en- 
deavored to induce him to forego his own 
plans and lend himself to a last effort to 
rebuild the democratic party along lines of 
political principle, instead of, as it had been 
built before, along lines of petty and incon- 
sequential graft and as a purchased adjunct 
of the republican state organization. 


He at length gave his consent to accept 
the leadership, and the faith of the man is 
shown in the fact that he attempted to ex- 
act no promises of any kind from the men 


for whom he was making the sacrifice—a ~ 


sacrifice which he knew then, even as he 
knows now, meant the loss of his business, 
the expenditure of his money, the surren- 
der of his home life,,and the donation of his 
time. But he made the sacrifice, and, with 
his. own honesty as his greatest asset, as 
well as the only posesssion of his party, he 
managed, with an expenditure of only a few 
dollars, comparatively, to poll 
168,000 votes in the state election, thus plac- 
ing the democracy, in the very year it was 
thought to have been annihilated, once and 
for all, back on the pinnacle from which it 
had been thrown, and demonstrating as it 
had never been demonstrated before in Mas- 
sachusetts, that the people will flock to an 
honest man. He had taken the Gemocracy at 
a time when it was nothing but a name, and 
he left it, a few months later, a political 
power and in a position to go forth and bat- 
tle for the retention by the people of those 
rights and privileges which had been won 
for them in the Magna Charta wrested from 
King John, emphasized and extended by the 
American revolution and later clinched by 
the war of the rebellion. 


Having accomplished that great work he 
was not content. His experience had showed 
him what was wrong withthe party. Indeed, 
he found things in sucha deplorable condi- 
tion that long before that first campaign 
ended he had begun to believe that he was 
the all there was left of the organization. 
The state committee was uSeless—just how 
useless can be shown when it is said that 
he himself, the candidate for governor, had 
occasion at one time to have a convention 
credential signed by the officers, but was 
obliged, before he could secure the signa- 
ture, to pay $5 to the official whose business 
it was to do the work. It was not as a 
gratuity, either, but it was shamelessly de- 
manded as the price for the service. He 
felt himself abandoned in that campaign 
and, in the end, confided to his friends that 
he was more concerned in escaping a verit- 
able slaughter than he was in carrying to 
a conclusion the great work of rehabilita- 
tion he had originally set out to accomplish. 
No one but his intimates ever knew that, 
though, for he went about the state as 
courageously as if he expected to be elected 
governor. He carried hope everywhere and 
he left confidence. Did one-quarter of those 
who listened to him know the real feeling 
in the breast of the man who labored with 
them the democracy would have _ been 
sloughed under so completely that’ the 
Springfield crime would have worked its mis- 
erable intent, and would have been vindi- 
cated, at least as a successful attempt at 
party wrecking. 

Mr. Vahey’s rare courage, however, and 
his determination, now that he had bared 
his back to the blow, to receive it with what 
bravery he might, had its full effect on the 
returns. The voters themselves were his 
salvation. They, paying no attention what- 
ever to the meannesses nor the perfidy of 
the politicians, probably not knowing that 
there were any, went to the polls in con- 


more than 
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spicuously large numbers, and Vahey, far 
from being slaughtered, as he expected to be 
toward the end, was rewarded with the sec- 
ond largest vote ever accorded a losing can- 
didate of the party for governor. 

He began at once after that to build up 
the democracy from the right end—the in- 
side of the organization itself. It was he 
who secured the consent of Frederick J. Mac- 
leod of Cambridge to accept the chairman- 
ship of the state committee; it was he 
who prevailed upon John F, McDonald of 
Ward 23, Boston, to become chairman of the 
executive committee. Both of these men 
are powerful, dominating—and they are ab- 
solutely honest, actuated in every case by 
principle, ardent democrats and more than 
ordinarily able. The entire year of 1909 was 
devoted to cleaning house and to preparing 
for the state campaign of that year. 

The result of that contest is part of Mas- 
sachusetts’ political history. Mr. Vahey 
came within 8000 of beating Eben S. Draper 
and threw such a scare into the republican 
organization that it. has not been able to 
recover from the blow. He put the republi- 
cans on the run and they are scurrying 
about yet, hoping against hope that they 
may yet split the democracy as they have 
done many times in the past. Vahey’s suc- 
cess has been made the instrument of re- 
publican expediency in its present extremity 
and it has found the same willing tools it 
has always worked with in the past. It is 
doubtful, though, if they -are successful, 
for the courage. of Mr. Vahey has so 
far been proof against their machina- 
tions. He has held his head when he 
was expected to lose it; he has re- 
mained firm when he was supposed to 
be vacillating, he has stayed honest 
when he could have been venal, has re- 
mained poor when he might have secured 
for himself, by sacrificing his party, a fort- 
une such as he will be many years ac- 
ecumulating as a practicing lawyer. 

He will be a candidate for governor when 
the convention opens, despite all the pre- 
dictions of the corporation democrats, and 
the chances are large that the people of 
Massachusetts will take a greater interest 
in that event, than they have for years and 
that they themselves—and not the so-called 
leaders—will name the delegates to it. For 
Vahey is somewhat of a politician himself, 
can play the game with any of those whose 
chief desire is to .annex corporation money 
for campaign expenses and has besides the 
great quality of making friends. Personally 
he is magnetic, «sincere and able, a good 
stump speaker and a vote getter of remark - 
able ability. J 

He was born in Watertown Dec. 29, 1871, 
attended the public schools there and grad- 
uated from Watertown high school. Later he 
went to work in:a grocery store, studying 
at home evenings, and in that way laid the 
foundation for the education which later 
permitted him to enter Boston university 
law school and to graduate from that insti- 
tution with high honors. He is essentially a 
family man, is devoted to his home in Wa- 
tertown, where he has a wife and five chil- 
dren, each of whom believes that he is one 
of the great men of Massachusetts, but 
concerned chiefly with politics because it has 
taken their father from them for a time. 


Roosevelt and the Machine. 


What does Roosevelt represent that the 
machine does not represent? The machine 
has repeatedly declared its unhesitating loy- 
alty to the Roosevelt policies. For seven 
years Pres. Roosevelt ailowed the corrup- 
tion in politics and in the custom house and 
in finance which is now charged as a crime 
to the machine; Neither Roosevelt nor the 
machine tried to check waste or extrava- 
gance in New York or the nation; neither 
Roosevelt nor the machine tried to punish 
the men who raised or the men who spént 
the great insurance boodle funds: both 
Rooseveit and the machine invited con- 
tributions from the malefactors of great 
wealth, and both: entered into what Platt 
called -‘‘understandings to consider’? those 
who subscribed to campaign funds. In noth- 
ing is the practice of the machine worse 
than the practice of Roosevelt as an offi- 
cial, and the proofs against Roosevelt rest 
on papers bearing his. own  signature.— 
Florida Times-Union. 


Still Trailing After Bryan. 


“T am for men and not for property,’’ 
says Mr. Roosevelt. Mr. Bryan _§ said it 
much better in putting ‘‘the man above the 
dollar.’’—Springfield Republican. 


‘Haverhill. 


COUNCR. WILLIAM H. GOVE 


Legal and Business Training Make Him Ideal Man For Executive Council 
—Had Hard Fight to Land There But Has [Made Good— 
Will Be Renominated by Acclamation. 


Counc. William H. Gove of Salem will find 
the road to his seat in the board of gentle- 
men who advise the governor a much smooth- 
er one than last year, when he figured in 
a decidedly warm contest for the republican 
nomination with Hon. E. G. Frothingham of 
Contesting delegations. occupied 
a place on the caucus tickets in many cities 
and towns and it was absolutely impossible 


-to tell who had won until decided by the 


convention, The convention was’ by all odds 
the hottest that has ever been held in the 
5th district. he first ballot was a tie and 
a roll-call was demanded, on which Mr. Gove 
was the winner by a narrow margin. 

This year, however, there is no opposition 
and Mr. Gove will be renominated by ac- 
clamation. Following a number of years in 
public service in other capacities, he has in 
the language of the day ‘‘made good” as 
councillor. In this district the republican 
nomination is equivalent to the election, and 
Mr. Gove will therefore be the next coun- 
‘cilior fyom the 5th Essex. His imme- 
diate predecessor was Hon. Samuel Cole of 
Beverly, who is now an Hssex county deputy 
sheriff. 

Mr. Gove, although a lawyer in active prac- 
tice for a pericd of over 23 years, covering 
the time from 1877 to 1900, is a business 
man of proven ability, and while a member 
of the council has demonstrated his worth in 
many ways. Although a resident of Salem 
for many years, during which he was often 
calied upon to give of his valuable time in 
service in the city government and later in 
the legislature, he is equally well known in 
Lynn, where he is the head of the enormous 
business of the Lydia Pinkham Medicine 
company, and where he resided for several 
years before making Salem his home. 

Je was born in South Berwick, Me., Sept. 
4, 1851, lis parents being Quekers, of oid 
New Hampshire families of that faith, the 
record running back to the very earliest 
records in that state. When he was a boy 
of 15 his parents removed to Lynn and he 
completed his education in the publie schools 
of the Shoe city, graduating from the High 
school in the class of 1869. During the next 
few years he devoted his time to the study 
ef law and in 1872 he passed the examination 
and was admitted to the Essex bar. He later 
entered Harvard college and graduated with 
high honors in the class of 1876, ranking 
second in his class. He next tcok a course 
in the Harvard law school, from which he 
graduated with the degree of LL.B. 

He began his legal practice in 1877 and 
was actively engaged in that field until 1900, 
during which time-his experience covered all 
the various phases encountered by the legal 
fraternity. After an active practice of 23 
years, he forsook the legal field in 1900 for 
a business eareer, in which he has been 
eminently successful. Since 1900 he has been 
president and business manager, having full 
control, of the great business of the Lydia E. 


Pinkham Medicine company, whose product . 


is advertised in every section of the world 
where newspapers and magazines are circu- 
lated. The company has an extensive labora- 
tory on Western avenue, Lynn, and employs 
a very. large force. 

Although the greater part of Mr. Gove’s 
political. experience has been attained while 
a resident of Salem, his entry into the 
political field was made in Lynn in 1878. 
Elected to the school board of Lynn in that 
year he made himself so valuable that he 
was reelected and served on the board in 
1879, 1880 and the greater part of 1881. The 
next year he removed to Salem and Lynn 
has had to be content with claiming him as 
one of her most successful business men. 

Salem gained: him as a citizen early in 
1882 and he has been prominently identified 
with the affairs of the city ever since, poli- 
tically and otherwise. For over a score of 
years he has been prominent, in the repub- 
lican party, both as a party worker and a 
candidate for office. He has been a mem- 
ber of the republican city committee prac- 
tically all of that ime and for a period of 
seven years he served acceptably as secre- 
tary and for three years as chairman. His 


attenticn was not confined to local politics 
and for some years he has taken an active 
part in county affairs. 

In 1894 he was elected to the Salem board 
of aldermen and reelected in 1895 and 1896, 
the last two years serving as its president. 

In .the Salem city government Mr. Gove 
was very active and prominent, filling satis- 

.factorily many positions. Among these were 

that of chairman of the committee that 
found work for the unemployed in the dark 
days following the panie of 1893; chairman 
of the committee on public property, and 
chairman of tiie board of health. As a mem- 
ber of the finance committee he displayed 
his ability to grasp and successfully meet the 
financidl problems that confronted the muni- 
cipality, and as chairman of -the retrench- 
ment committee, so called, he further dis- 
played a rare business ability, directing an 
exhaustive analysis and report wupon_ the 
city’s receipts and expenditures. 

In 1904 Mr. Gove was elected to the legis- 
lature from the 17th Essex district, and was 
reelected in. 1905. In the legislature Mr. 
Gove pursued an enlightened and progressive 
policy. While opposing all ill-considered 
and vicious bills, he did careful. constructive 
work, originating and supporting wise and 
carefully-guarded measures for the better- 
ment of the laws. He was particularly in- 
terested in matters of legal import, and took 
an active part in discussions of the weightier 
matters before the house. During his two 
years he was a member of the most im- 
portant committee in the general court—the 
committee on judiciary—in which his legal 
training and experience made his services 
of especial value. 

In 1905 he was a candidate for the repub- 
lican nomination for senator from the Sec- 
ond Essex district, but was defeated at the 
caucuses by William D. Chapple, who after- 
wards became president of that body. 

In 1898 he went to Chicago as one of the 
alternate delegates to the national republican 
weep ak from the: 6th congressional dis- 
trict. - Gove belongs to various social 
and veltaat organizations. When in Lynn 
he was active in the well. known debating 
societies formed by the young men of the 


- times—the Webster club and the Everett 


Debating society. 

He has long’ been a Timber of the Essex 
Republican club. He is a member of the 
Salem and Colonial clubs, a Knight Templar 
and 32nd degree Mason, a member of Bay 
State lodge of Odd Fellows of Lynn, which 
he joined whilé still a resident of that city; 
also of Naumkeag Hncampment of Salem. 
At the present time he is president of an 
association of Masons holding real estate in 
the cenire of Salem, where they intend some 
time to build a Masonic temple. He is also 
president of the Second Unitarian church of 
Salem. 

“Mr: Gove married the only daughter and 
only surviving child of Isaac and Lydia E. 
“Pinkham of Lynn, and ‘has a family of four 
‘children, two of whom are college gradu- 
ates. On the death of his wife’s eldest brother 
in 1900, the care of the immense business of 
the Lydia E. Pinkham Medicine company 
of Lynn came into’ his hands. Since that 


’ time he has been president and general man- 


ager of the eompany and has introduced 
many improvements in the business and ad- 
ministered it with marked success and 
ability. 

That he has been a valued member of the 
governor’s council goes without saying, his 
combined legal . knowledge and _ business 
acumen making his advice on weighty mat- 
ters of superlative importance. The voters 
of his district have confidence in him and 
find him ever ready to lend a willing ear 
to their complaints and a ready compliance 
with their wishes, and it is not too much 
to expect that he will be returned this year 
by a largely increased vote. 


On the Way; More Next Day. 


O, Sunny day; 

O; Oyster Bay; 

O, Utica; 

O, H—1 to pay. 
—Rochester Herald. 


———— 
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COL. WILLIAM A. GASTON 


Head of Largest Bank in New England and One of Largest in Country— 
Holds Warm Place in Hearts of Large Body of Citizens— 
Democratic in Politics and Spirit. 


When a man of middle age has risen to the 
position of president of the biggest national 
bank in New England, and one of the 
biggest in the country, it is a fair presump- 


tion that he has something in him as well as. 


back of him. Any fool board of directors, 
as the saying runs in the banking world, 
can pick out a president for their institu- 
tion but the real president is the man who 
is able to pick out his board of directors. 


Somehow there is an impression generally 
current that this is just what William A. 
Gaston has done at the Shawmut National 
bank. When he was elected to the position 
of president it was quite an institution. It 
did not make much of a show in the build- 
ing line at the corner of Congress and Wa- 
ter streets, where the Hornbiower & Weeks 
building now is, and the clerks had to work 
up in the garret and down in the basement, 
but it was doing some business. 

Then he took hold, and somehow—perhaps 
that is the secret of the manner in which 
he was elected in the first instance—the de- 
posits began to. go up by leaps and bounds, 
and besides taking in individual customers, 
it began to take in other banks. There has 
been some criticism of the consolidations 
which have been brought about in banking 
Boston and there has been not a little 
talk about business opportunities being 
crippled by reason of this centralization. It 
is intereting talk. The truth is that until 
this absorption program was put under way 
Boston’s banking business was of a decided- 
ly country character. There were a.number 
of small. dignified banks and they were do- 
ing good business and fighting not a little 
over that. The real big matters were being 
handled over in New York for the reason 
that the resources of the individual Boston 
banks were either not available or sizable 
enough. By reason of consolidations in 
which Pres. Gaton and his bank have had a 
Jarge part no special odds are now asked of 
New York, and the city is competent to 
finance about any size undertaking, with 
natural improvement in the financial po- 
sition of the city as a whole. 

But it took a man with grit and courage 
and a complete understanding of the city 
to do all this. It was a task to which but 
few men would be equal for it called for 
knowledge. not only of financial, but of real 
estate and manufacturing and commercial 
Boston as wel]. It called not only for a big 
executive head but a man who had courage 
and faith in the citv and its future and in 
the advancement of the commonwealth—a 
man with enthusiasm. 

All these attributes Mr. Gaston brought 
into the office with him and that is why a 
man the other dav was hitting well at the 
nub when ke said he regarded Gaston as the 
ideal bank man of Boston. ‘This feeling,’’ 
he said, “is based on my opinion that he is 
not a man who is afraid that his heart will 
get ahead of his head.” 

But he has done even more than build up 
an enormous institution of extraordinary re- 
sources and connections. He has preserved 
a democratic bank. a bank whose doors are 
as wide open to the small depositer as to 
the big one. When the Shawmut bank be- 
gan advertising for the small depositers 
there was some smiling, but when the re- 
turns began to come in and the sma]l man 
found that somehow the same cordiality was 
being extended to him and the same favors 
in proportion as to the big man, it was im- 
possible but that the record should grow. 

The vresident knew what he was doing 
for it is only a auestion of time when the 
small account either lapses of itself or else 
grows into a big one and he was willing 
to take his chances. Even in making him- 
self accessible there are few bank officials 
who have gone further than he has. In the 
corner of the tanking rooms at the junction 
of Water and Devonshire streets, there is a 
very beautiful private office dedicated to 
his use and equipped with all conveniences 
so he could. if he so willed, shut himself 
up from dav to dav there. safe from any 
intrusion. It is panelled with rare woods, 
has rugs on the floer and is the last word in 


comfort, but for the great part of the time 
that he is in the banking rooms he is more 
likely to be found outside in full view of 
those who may call and almost within touch 
of the depositors. That is the spirit which 
helps to make a bank not a mere depository 
for funds but 4 living, breathing part of the 
active life of a city. 

Pres. Gaston of the National Shawmut 
bank today is just the same man as has 
been known familiarly for years as Col. 
“Billy’’ Gaston, Hardly a day passes but 
those who have known him best by the 
former title appear to greet him. They are 
not. always prosperous or the tide has per- 
hans begun to set against them but there 
is little evidence of his appreciation of that 
fact in his greeting them. That is another 
of his ecrets. A good turn he holds as 
life everlasting and no one has ever been 
able to say that he does not live up ‘to 
what he preaches. 

Today, throughout the state there are 
thousands of men whose one hope is that 
some day they will be able to heln him into 
the gubernatorial chair which his father 
once occupied. They would leave all to ad- 
vance his cause and they are constantly 
urging him to allow them to make the first 
step for him in this direction. Once already 
this year it looked for a time as if the call 
was ready to come did he not of himself prac- 
tically stamp it down, but, though he re- 
fused to allow it to be considered then, it 
is only a question of time when, with or 
without his sanction, the movement will be 
put under way and he will be nominated out 
of hand. 

When that time comes he will be get- 
ting onlv his just return for it was the 
real work which he did for the democratic 
party—the work of organization and drill- 
ing and combining the democrats of the 
state into an orderly compact body 
—which made possible the Doug- 
las victory when it came and. the 
near victories which have. since heen 
noted. His was a statistical, painstaking 
campaign handled in a business manner, 
but it was of wonderful effect. The party 
owes him a great big debt for what he did 
in laying the foundations of a real demo- 
eratic organization in this state. 

William Alexander Gaston is Roxbury 
born and bred. He first saw the light of 
day in 1859 in an old estate which has 
since vanished before the onward march 
of improvements. A descendant of an old 
Huguenot family which Janded here after a 
preliminary stay in Scotland and Connecti- 
cut, somehow an early association of friend- 
ship was built up between the early genera- 
tions ahead of Mr. Gaston and the newer 
emigrants who were settling the country. 
As a result today throughout the old Rox- 
bury district, will be found old Irish families 
which swear by the Gaston family and bv 
old Gov. Gaston, the father of the subiect 
of the sketch, for the many favors extended. 
Judging from all reports the old governor 
was the guiding financial angel of 2 great 
body of the emigrants who trusted their all 
into his hands and depended on him for its 
safeguarding and safe investment. 

Young William was brought up in just this 
atmosphere and while he started in private 
schools, he completed his prevaratorv course 
in the old Roxbury Latin school which. was 
a town institution. and where rank and 
wealth meant but little to the healthy bovs 
on the school roll. From this school he 
went to Harvard, where after his gradua- 
tion. he turned to the law school, being ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1888, and entering his 
father’s office. The firm name at the time 
was Gaston & Whitney but shortly after 
his entry Mr. Whitney retired and Freder- 
ick Snow was taken into the :firm.: In 1891 
Gov. Gaston retired and the firm name be- 
came Gaston & Snow. and later Gaston. 
Snow & Saltonstall. Early authorities on 
rea] estate matters because of large hold- 
ings, it was natural that other business mat- 
ters should center in the hands of the firm 
and the result was that it became chiefly 
a firm for the handling of large corpora- 
tion matters and trusteeship. 

Yet—and_this is the same spirit which has 
made the bank a success—at all times the 


old style clients, who built up the prosperity 
of his father’s firm for him, found that no 
day was too busy for time to be spared for 
any trouble which might befall them. Today 
on the books of the firm are being carried 
the names of old clients and the descendants 
of old clients whose business is perhaps of 
small moment compared with other matters 
being handled, but it would be a sorry day 
for any of the attaches of the office if Col. 
Gaston detected the slightest lapse in punc- 
tilious attention to the requests or needs of 
these visitors. 

It was natural with his ancestry and 
training that he should gravitate towards a 
political life. His first adventures in poli- 
tics were made early in his life and his in- 
terest steadily increased. Within a_ short 
time, from the position of advisor to those 
directing the party, he gravitated into that 
of ieader, and an able leader he was in 
every way. The whole democratic party was 
trembling on the edge of socialism, there 
were times when it threatened to fall head- 
long into that division, but he helped to 
check the tide. and in such a way that the 
salvation of the party was assured. 

Chairman of the state committee and 
national committeeman, he naturally gravi- 
tated into the position of candidate for gov- 
ernor. The campaigns which he made will 
be ever memorable. For the once the re- 
publicans, whose machine was then at the 
zenith of its power, were brought to a po- 
sition of abject terror. Their strongest men 
were called from Washington to help stem 
the tide and every man whose. popularity 
was in any way an asset was persuaded to 
take up the cudgels. 

Col. Gaston in his first run increased the 
vote of 1902 for his party’s candidate by 
over 45.000. The next year he added 4090 to 
that. It is conceded that if he had run a 
third time it would have been Gov. Gaston 
instead of Gov. Douglas. 

At all times he showed that it was pos- 
sible for a business man to make some sac- 
rifice and participate in politics. That more 
business men have not followed his example 
is the most serious present evil in the en- 
tire country. 

His first adventure in the banking world, 
apart from the Jarge trust holdings which 
had for years centered in his hands, was as 
director of the Manufacturers’ National bank 
of Boston. His step forward from that point 
was one of quick advancement. He passed to 
other banks and when it came to the point 
of recasting the Shawmut National bank, not 
only with Boston money but with a real 
Boston man at the head of it, he was the 
natural selection. A 

His title of colonel, which is not heard as 
much as in the earlier days, was acquired 
as assistant adjutant general on the staff of 
Gov. William E. Russell, his close friend. 
Mr. Gaston formerly spent his summers 
down in Maine, but he has acquired a 
country place at Barre. Mass., where he 
refreshes himself now with week-end vaca- 
tions. 

His directorhips would fill a page in 
themselves. He is affiliated with substan- 
tially all the larger industries of the city 
and state. 


A Leader. 


Unele Joe Cannon was viaying golf and 
talking to a companion. This was about a 
vear ago, and he was discussing plans for 
the future. Referring to this summer and 
the approaching autumn, he said: “TI shall 
have to be looking after my fences or that 
damned Ta Follette will get me.’’ La Fol- 


lette had not been mentioned, and _ the 
speaker’s identification of him with the 
movement threatening Cannonism was 
therefore the most striking testimonial. 


Cannon recognized in his arch-opponent the 
dynamo which has done a very large part of 
the work of keeping public ovinion stimu- 
lated. The amount La Follette has ac- 
complished in the way of guiding and instig- 
ating general thought on modern methods of 
government it would be difficult to esti- 
mate, He has heen a great power in the 
Tinited States.—Colller’s Weekly. 


He’ll Over-ride It. 


Give a lie a start of a minute and a half 
and vou can never catch it.—Chicago Rec- 
ord-Herald. 

Fiddlesticks! Eltver seen the colonel after 
one of ’em?—Rochester Herald, 
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PRACTICAL POLITICS, 


CHARLES S. HAMLIN 


One of [ost Valuable Assets of Democratic Party in Massachusetts Today 
—Has Served as Arbitrator in Many Important Labor Disputes 
—Held in High Regard by Organized Labor. 


One of the big assets the democratic party 
has in Massachusetts today is Charles Sum- 
ner Hamlin of Boston and Mattapoisett. 
Charles S. Hamlin represents the none too 
plenty type of the American democrat, clean- 
cut in appearance, eloquent in speech and 
pleasing in manner. Whenever the democ- 
racy needs a man of this build to run for 
office they inevitably turn to Mr. Hamlin. 
He has probably been mentioned for more 
offices in this state which he didn’t want and 
wouldn’t take than any man in either par- 
ty for at least a generation. Charles S. 
Hamlin is no pettifogging politician, seek- 
ing every office which becomes vacant, nor 
is he a limelight seeker anxious to be ‘‘men- 
tioned’ for places he had no idea of run- 
ning for. He has ambitions, it is true, but 
they are legitimate and honorable. He be- 
lieves thoroughly in the office seeking the 
man but he interprets the word “office” as 
meaning the people at large and not a group 
of small-calibred politicians who want to 
use the name of some man of standing 
merely to further their own selfish ends. 
Acting upon this theory Mr. Hamlin has 
successfully resisted the various attempts 
made to push himself into fights where a 
democrat could not win but where the use 
of his name could be capitalized by certain 
political leaders. ‘Twice within a year has 
Mr. Hamlin refused nominations which were 
tendered him honestly and where victory 
was much more than a possibility but which 
for various reasons he did not feel in a po- 
sition to accept. So that when Charles S. 
Hamlin is again a candidate for public of- 
fice he cannot be accused of being a per- 
petual candidate for something political. 

Mr. Hamlin has had a career of more than 
ordinary activity. Just a summary of his 
career will give an idea of how he has used 
his time: 

Charles Sumner Hamlin, born in Bos- 
ton, Aug. 30, 1861; graduated from Har- 
vard 1883 (A. M. 1886); Harvard Law 
school, 1886 (Ll. D. Washington and 
Lee university 1897); candidate for Mas- 
sachusetts senate, 1887-8, and for secre- 
tary of state, 1892; alternate to demo- 
cratic national’ convention, 1892; assist- 
ant secretary of the treasury, 1893-7; 
special commissioner to Japan, 1897; 
commissioner at convention . between 
Russia, Japan and the United States, 
1897; commissioner at convention be- 
tween Great Britain and the - United 
States to determines fur-seal. fishery 
controversy, 1897; member of board of 
commissioners to Paris exposition from 
Massachusetts, 1898; delegate to demo- 
cratic national convention at St. Louis, 
1904; member executive committee of 
civic federation of New England, 1905; 
member of council of Boston Bar asso- 
ciation. 1899-1907; delegate from Ameri- 
can Bar association to International ar- 
bitration convention at New York, 1907; 
lecturer on government at Harvard uni- 
versity, 1902-3; author of Digest of In- 
terstate Commerce Laws as well as sev- 
eral pamphlets on statistics and finan- 
cial subjects. 

‘Thus it was 23 years ago that Charles S. 
Hamlin entered politics as the democratic 
candidate for the senate in the old 9th dis- 
trict, which included Wards 21, 23 and 
24. Mr. Hamlin received 2591 votes to 5098 
for his opponent. This was a very good show- 
ing considering the fact that the district 
was overwhelmingly republican, and that 
Halsey J. Boardman was the republican can- 
didate. The rapid growth politically of Mr. 
Hamlin was shown by the figures the fol- 
lowing year. Then Daniel Gunn was the 
opposition candidate. He received 6945 votes 
while Mr. Hamlin polled 4327 or almost dou- 
ble his vote of the previous year. 

In 1892 Mr. Hamlin first appeared as fig- 
ure in state politics when he was his par- 
ty’s candidate for secretary of state. He 
had as his opponent the present secretary 
of state, Col. William M. Olin and while the 
democrats only carried through William BE. 
Russell, who headed the ticket, Mr. Ham- 
lin was the third highest candidate on the 
democratic ticket, only Gov. Russell and 
James B. Carroll of Springfield, candidate 
for lieutenant governor, leading him. That 
summer he had served as an alternative 


delegate to the party’s national. convention. 
By this time Mr. Hamlin began to be known 
outside of Massachusetts as the leading spir- 
it in the Young Men’s Democratic club and 
as the prime mover in organizing the Tariff 
Reform club of Massachusetts. In connec- 
tion with the latter organization he made 
frequent trips to Washington to appear be- 
fore the ways and means committee to urge 
the placing. of iron on the free list in the 
soon-to-be-enacted McKinley tariff bill. In 
this he wasn’t successful as the republicans 
were not then ready for such a step. But 
he attracted the attention of the late John 
G. Carlisle, who died this summer and at 
whose funeral Mr. Hamlin was a pallbearer, 
and then was formed a strong friendship 
between the two men. Mr. Carlisle was 
then senator from Kentucky. Mr. Carlisle 
found Mr. Hamlin admirably posted on fi- 
nancial subjects and also learned that the 
views of the Massachusetts man coincided 
fully with his own. At that time he also 
made the acquaintance of Grover Cleveland, 
then re-elected for his second term. Mr. 
Carlisle .was picked for the treasury port- 
folio and at once recommended Mr. Ham- 
lin for-the post of assistant secretary. This 
was agreeable to Mr. Hamlin who felt that 
in the.treasury department he could per- 
haps be of the most service to the incom- 
ing administration. 

His services at Washington were so high- 
ly regarded that Pres. McKinley in 1897 
sent him to Japan on a special mission and 
also named him to settle the differences then 
existing between Russia, Japan and _ this 
country regarding the fisheries. The same 
year he represented this country at the con- 
vention to adjust the dispute between the 
United States and Great Britain over the 
seal fisheries in the Pacific. In 1901 he was 
an aspirant first for gubernatorial. honors, 
but withdrew in favor of Josiah Quincy.. In 
1902 Col. Gaston defeated Hamlin and se- 
cured the nomination but was not ‘elected. 
It was in that campaign that Mr. Hamlin 
developed the remarkable strength in west- 
ern Massachusetts which he has held to this 
day. 

Some of his views upon public questions 
were then considered. extreme even by demo- 
erats. Among the planks in his platform 
were these: 

A just apportionment of 
senatorial districts. 

The referendum as a popular check upon 
representative government. 

Home-rule and increased legislative pow- 
ers for cities and towns. 

Frohibition by law under heavy penal- 
ties any interference with legislation by cor- 
porations whether by campaign contributions 
Or appointments to office. 

Rigid municipal control of public utilities 
with a view to ultimate public ownership. 

Concentration of executive power in the 
hands of the governor. 

In this campaign there was a strong sen- 
timent for Hamlin in such places as Spring- 
field, Pittsfield, Holyoke and Chico- 
pee. The following year Mr. Hamlin showed 
that the contest had not soured him by mak- 
ing the speech placing Col. Gaston in 
nomination. In 1904 Mr.. Hamlin was 
again mentioned as the democratic candi- 
date but when William L. Douglas made it 
known that he would accept. the honor Mr. 
Hamlin gracefully withdrew to lose a 
chance to realize his ambition as without 
doubt he could have been elected that year. 
On June 5, 1905, he resigned from the state 
committee. He had but a few days before 
stated emphatically that he was not a 
candidate for the democratic nomination. He 
favored Gov. Douglas and in a public state- 
ment urged the democrats to appeal to him 
to run, saying all he wanted was the privi- 
lege of making a few speeches during the 
campaign, Gen. Charles W. Bartlett was the 
candidate and he was easily beaten by 
Curtis Guild, Jr. 

During Gov. Douglas’ term Mr. Hamlin 
was one of his most loyal supporters. The 
governor made a’‘recommendation in his in- 
augural that congress be asked to remove the 
duties on hides and coal. It was generally 
believed at this time that Mr. Hamlin had 
suggested this action to Gov. Douglas. He 
appeared during the session of the legisla- 


legislative and 


ture before the committee on federal rela- 
tions in favor of this suggestion which the 
republicans turned down on the ground that 
the revision of the tariff was a matter for 
congress alone and that if Massachusetts 
had any demands they: should be made 
through the- members of the_ congressional 
delegation. Another feature in Gov. Douglas’ 
message in which Mr. Hamlin was said to 
have a hand was the recommendation for 
the. appointment of an industrial commis- 
sion to handle labor problems. This also 
met the fate of the other scheme, When Mr. 
Hamlin withdrew for William lL. Douglas as 
a candidate for governor a-movement was 
started to induce him to take second place. 
Eix-Cong. John R. Thayer of Worcester was 
strongly in favor of Douglas and Hamlin as 
he felt that Mr. Hamlin would add strength 
to the ticket. This sentiment found a ready 
response in such cities as Worcester, Fitch- 
burg, New Bedford, Lawrence, Springfield, 
Fall River and Westfield. But Mr. Ham- 
lin thought he could do better service to 
the party on the stump and so declined to 
give the scheme any favor. 


During the last municipal campaign, Mr. 
Hamlin accepted a place on the committee 
of 100 which was to head the citizens’ move- 
ment in selecting a candidate. Previously 
he had favored the Boston charter amend- 
ment which did away with party designa- 


- tions, although he was in favor of a refer- 


endum in connection therewith. While an 
ardent partisan in state and national poli- 
tics Mr. Hamlin felt that municipal cam- 
paigns should be run free from party lines 
and that Boston especially was in need of 
a change in its selection of chief executive. 
He was named as one of the committee of 
nine to recommend a candidate for mayor 
and was the unanimous choice of his eight 
associates for chairman. To serve on this 
committee was no desirable place. From 
the first there was criticism both from 


.members of both parties and from the press 


that the committee was stacked, that it had 
made up its mind as to its choice and that 
for it to send for prospective candidates 
was little better than a farce. But Mr. 
Hamlin and his fellow-members ignored the 
harpings of certain self-appointed dictators 
and went about their work ‘conscientiously 
and with open minds. They decided upon 
James J. Storrow because of those available 
they felt honestly that he was the strongest 
candidate who could be put into the field. 
Their report met with unanimous approval 
of the larger committee and their choice 
was generally commended at that time as 
an excellent one. Harly in the year 
1905 Mr. Hamlin was himself men- 
tioned as a candidate in case Gen. Collins 
decided to retire but he knew that at that 
time Mayor Collins was likely to be a can- 
didate for another term and he promptly 
stopped all such suggestions. For Mr. Ham- 
lin was an ardent admirer of Mayor Col- 
lins. When he was first elected mayor, Mr. 
Hamlin gave a dinner at his home in the 
Back Bay in honor of Gen, Collins at which 
prominent democrats were present and in 
every way wished him the fullest measure 
of success in his administration. 


It was last fall that Mr. Hamlin had the 
closest call from being drafted by the dem- 
ocrats. It was at the state convention at 
Faneuil Hall. Mr. Hamlin was in the chair‘ 
as the unanimous choice of the convention. 
Nominating speeches had been made-~ for 
James H. Vahey and John.T. Coughlin, and 
acting upon the suggestion that both candi- 
dates present their positions to the conven- 
tion. Mr. Vahey took the platform. He. 
closed a eulogy of the chairman with the re- 
mark: ‘‘Some day I hope to have the pleas- 
ure of nominating for governor of Massa- 
chusetts, Charles S. Hamlin.’’? Quick as a 
flash came a voice from the gallery: ‘“‘Why 
don’t you do it now?” Immediately pan- 
demonium broke loose and from all sides of 
the hall came cries of ‘Hamlin! We want 
Hamlin!” But with grace which never fails 
him Mr. Hamlin stepped to the front of the 
platform and waved the crowd into order. 
Mr. Vahey was nominated for his second 
run. It was a great chance and many men 
could not have resisted the chance but he 
had too much regard for his political repu- 
tation to break faith with his party. 
Still another instance of the unselfishness of 
Charles S. Hamlin was this spring when 


the democrats of the 14th district named ' 


him unanimously as their choice for the 
seat held by the late William C. Lovering. 
But after carefully considering the offer, 
which he knew was almost as good as an 
election, he felt compelled for business rea- 
sons to decline. For a man of political am- 
bitions it must have been a very trying sit- 
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uation to face. But Charles S. Hamlin has 
much of his political career still before him. 
Singularly gifted by nature with an attrac- 
tive personality and a charm of manner 
which invariably attracts men he has a clear 
brain, the ability to grasp easily great 
public questions and a pleasing oratory. 

Mr. Hamlin, although a lawyer by voca- 
tion, has always taken a great interest in 
agriculture. He has a small farm in Matta- 
poisett and is a member of the Mattapoisett 
branch of the Farmers Grange of Massa- 
chusetts. 

He has also devoted much time to indus- 
trial questions having served for years on 
thé conciliation committee of the New Eng- 
land Civic Federation. 

During the past few years he has been 
frequently chosen to arbitrate differences 
between employers and employees as_ to 
wages. 

In 1907 a dispute over wages arose between 
the boiler makers and their employees in 
Boston and the members of local lodge No. 9 
of the United Boiler Makers went out on 
strike. Finally both sides chose Mr. Ham- 
lin as sole arbitrator with full power to fix 
the rate of wages, and he ordered an in- 
crease of nine and a half percent appli- 
cable both to regular and overtime work. 

Again in 1908 he was chosen chairman of 
a board of arbitrators to fix the wages of 
the 3000 men employed on the Boston & 
Northern and Qld Colony Street Railway 
systems. After hearing the evidence an 
increase in wages of between four and five 
percent was ordered for the Boston & 
Northern zystem. The next day the em- 
ployers and the employees agreed that the 
scale so fixed should apply to the Old Colony 
system without any evidence or hearings. 

Mr. Hamlin within a month also served 
as chairman of a board of arbitration to fix 
the wages of the street railway employees 
of the Springfield Street Railway system, the 
Worcester Consolidated Street Railway com- 
pany, and other lines owned by the New 
England Investment company, covering rail- 
ways in Springfield, Worcester, Fitchburg, 
Gardner, Palmer and many other towns in 
Massachusetts, involving over 1200 employ- 
ees. Ex-Mayor Hayes of Springfield was 
also a member of the board. After an ex- 
tended series of hearings and after three 
days deliberation of the arbitrators, the 
wages were finally ordered increased by 
from seven to seven and a half percent. 
The wages thus fixed are the highest wages 
paid in New England for street railway 
employees and with a few exceptions, the 
highest in the country. 

The Springfield Republican, in comment- 
ing on the result of the arbitration, in its 
issue of August 14th, stated:— 


“The arbitration settlement will un- 
doubtedly have an important and wide- 
spread effect. It will probably cause a 
general lifting of trolleymen’s wages 
throughout New England, for the new 
scale is higher than that of any other 
road in this section * * * But the 
biggest result ought to be the driving 
of the last nail into the coffin of the 
traction strike. It has been a big vic- 
tory for the pacific settlement of labor 
troubles and it ought to make it im- 
possible hereafter in New England for 
any difficulty whatever to develop into 
a strike.’ 


As a result of these arbitration decisions 
there are today in the commonwealth be- 
tween 4000 and 5000 men receiving higher 
wages. 

Mr. Hamlin values as among his most 
cherished possessions many letters and reso- 
lutions from the employees thanking him 
for his efforts in increasing the wages of 


organized labor throughout the common- 
wealth. 
Among others he has letters from the 


secretary of the boiler makers union con- 
veying in behalf of the union “their sincere 
thanks and heartfelt gratitude for the very 
satisfactory decision designating nine and a 
half percent as the amount of the increase 
in wages’ and further expressing the be- 
lief that “‘your efficient conduct of the diffi- 
cult task allotted to you will tend in the 
future towards a better understanding be- 
tween capital and labor,’ and finally adding, 
—‘the great good that has been accom- 
plished by you acting as referee for Local 
No. 9 in their hardest battle thus far, will 
ever be held !n grateful remembrance by 
the men of Local No. 9 who, if the occasion 
shall ever present itself shall not forget their 
best friend in their day of desperate strug- 
gle.”’ : 

After the decision increasing wages in 
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JOSEPH T. KENNEY 


Brilliant Young New Bedford Lawyer Should Make Worthy Successor 
of James [1. Swift—Choice as District Attorney of South- 
ern District Practically Assured. 


Everything is looking rosy for the selec- 
tion of Joseph T. Kenney of New Bedford 
as the republican candidate for district at- 
torney in the Southern district to succeed 


James M. Swift of. Fall River, who propos- 
es to break through the line this fall as the 
republican candidate for attorney general. 

Six months ago, the contest for the dis- 
trict attorney nomination promised to be 
an old fashioned fight, with candidates from 
all quarters of the _ district—Fall River, 
Taunton, New Bedford, and Cape Cod—but 
all have been eliminated except one, Har- 
old F. Hathaway of Taunton, who has been 
scratched “from the card once but later 
restored as the result of a telegram from 
Nova Scotia way stating that he meant to 
stay in the fight until the finish. Mr. Hath- 
away’s friends, however, are not so sure that 
he means it. They cannot understand why 
Mr. Hathaway skirted the Maine coast on his 
yachting cruise. ‘There are ports all along 
Buzzards Bay and Cape Cod that are in 
the district attorney district, and they do 
not understand why he did not spend his 
vacation making an attack by water, while 
Mr. Kenney was driving about the district 
on the Jand side in his automobile. 

Hence, it is argued, Mr. Hathaway may be 

sincere about sticking in, but his actions do 
not make it look like a strenuous campaign. 
In the meantime, Mr. Kenney has been in- 
vading the enemy’s territory. He has visit- 
ed Taunton, and the towns in the northern 
part of the district, and by the time Mr. 
Hathaway returned, the New Bedford can- 
didate had captured enough towns right in 
the enemy’s district to take the wind out of 
his sails. Some of the politicians here look 
for Mr. Hathaway to withdraw in spite 
of his telegram promising to stay in the 
contest, which he has confirmed since he 
returned. : 
’ It rather looks as if some of the older 
politicians will have to take off their hats to 
Mr. Kenney. It wasn’t much more than two 
months ago that he announced his intention 
of being a candidate for the position he now 
seeks, although he had been quietly paving 
the way for some time before the public 
announcement. Since then two candidates 
who looked rather formidable have stepped 
aside, and joined the Kenney ranks. Edward 
A. Thurston of Fall River was the first to 
retire in the interest of harrhony, and next 
Henry H. Baker of Hyannis unbelted his 
armor. Some of the politicians predicted 
that these two men could have controlled 
the largest body of pledged delegates in the 
convention, and by Swapping them could 
have controlled things. Be that as it may, 
for good and sufficient reasons they with- 
drew. Mr. Baker said that he found, with 
Mr. Thurston out, he would. have to make 
a fight in Fall River. Mr. Thurston can- 
vassed the situation before he retired, and 
many reasons have been ascribed to his 
withdrawal. 


Very early in the year, Mr. Kenney be- 
gan to show his skill as a peacemaking poli- 
tician. One of the first of the local poli- 
ticians to rally under his standard was 
Frank Vera, Jr., clerk of the district court. 
This was before the removal of the clerk 
was sought on a petition to Gov. Draper, 
and before and since he has done some good 
work in the Kenney cause. 

That Mr. Kenney and Mr. Vera should be 
associated in a political battle on the same 
side was a little more than some of the citi- 
zens who heard about it could comprehend, 
but it is only another instance of the strange 
bed fellows the game makes, 

The same thing has happened in Fall 
River. For a good many years Cong. Greene 
has met Edward A. Thurston in opposition 
at every turn of the road, and now relations 
are so pleasant that they rode together in 
the same automobile at Sheriff Evans’ clam- 
bake down on the Cape a few weeks ago. 
Whether the Kenney campaign patched this 
breach is not known positively, but it is said 
to have been one of the things that did it. 

Mr. Kenney is considered one of the most 
successful young attorneys in New Bedford. 
He was born in Abington, Mass., May 26, 1877, 
graduating from the high school in that town 
in 1895. He graduated from the Boston Uni- 
versity Law school in 1898, being admitted 
to the bar in June of that year, a few days 
after his 21st birthday. His first year of 
practice was in the office of Charles F. 
Jenney in Boston, now a justice of the su- 
perior court, and in October, 1899, he opened 
an office in New Bedford, and he has applied 
himself diligently to his practice. He has 
appeared in many criminal cases, and among 
the difficult civil cases in which he has been 
counsel were the suits resulting from the 
collapse of St. Anthony’s church during the 
early stages of the erection of that structure. 
He was retained as counsel for the church. 

James M. Swift has set a high standard 
as district attorney for the Southern district 
for the past eight years and there is no fear 
that the standard will suffer any during the 
incumbency of Mr. Kenney. Mr. Swift was 
a very young man when he assumed office— 
30 years old to be exact. Mr. Kenney is 
but 33 and is full of the virility and vigor 
of youth. He is the type of young man that 
the general public likes to see go ahead and 
delights in honoring. 

A few years ago he appeared as a large 
purchaser of real estate, one of the tracts 
that he purchased from the New England 
Cotton Yarn company, located in the south 
west part of the city, being selected as a 

site for the new Sharp mill, now being erect- 

ed. Mr. Kenney is president of this corpora- 
tion, and with a few exceptions, he is the 
wealthiest lawyer in the city. 

Mr. Kenney is president of the Plymouth 
club, a past exacted ruler of New Bedford 
Lodge of Elks, a member of the Red Men, 
and of McMahon council, Knights of Colum- 
bus. : 


the Boston & Northern and Old Colony 
Street Railway systems the employees pre- 
sented to Mrs. Hamlin a beautiful salad 
bowl on which is the following inscription:— 
“Presented to Mrs. Charles S. Ham- 
lin as a token of appreciation of the 
offices of her husband in behalf of the 
organized street railway .men of the 
Boston and Northern and Old Colony 
systems. January, 1909.” 


~ What <a Retired President Does: 


In an article that Mr. Roosevelt wrote for 
the Youth’s’ Companion in’ 1902, when he 
was filling out the unexpired term of Presi- 
dent McKinley, he said: ‘‘Perhaps the two 
most striking things in the presidency are 
the immense power of the president in the 
first place; and in the second place, the fact 
that as soon as he has ceased being pres!|- 
dent he goes right back into the body of 
the people and becomes just like any other 
American citizen. When he goes out 
of office he takes up his regular round of 
duties like any other citizen. . . During 
the president’s actual incumbency of his of- 
fice, the tendency is, perhaps, to exagger- 


ate not only his virtues, but his _ faults. 
When he goes out he is simply one of the 
ordinary citizens, and perhaps for a time 
the importance of the role he has played is 
not recognized. True perspective is rarely 
gained till years have gone by.” 

Mr. Hoosevelt’s conception of a retired 
president, we are constrained to believe, 
was entirely wrong, and if he were to write 
on the subject again he would, no! doubt, 
‘express himself differently. A retired pres- 
ident does not go “right back into the body 
of the people and become just like any 
other American citizen.’’ Instead, he goes to 
Africa to shoot man-eating lions, hippopo- 
tami and white rhinos. Then he tours Bu- 
rope; gets points on divine rights from the 
kaiser and reads the British a lesson on 
colonial government. Returning home, he 
takes 55 newspaper correspondents with him 
and sets out to regain the office that he 
formerly held. The man that he left tem- 
porarily on the job is supposed to have no 
feelings in the matter and to surrender with 
entire willingness the keys to the White 
House, possibly being appointed to the su- 
preme court as a reward for his steward- 
ship.—Springfie'd Union. 
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PRA CTRCHWL  POLYELCS: 


EX-GOV. WILLIAM L. DOUGLAS 


An Ideal American Citizen Who Has Added to Real Value of the Country 
— Public Has Shared in Savings He Has [lade in Making Shoes 
—Gave State Non-Partisan, Business Administration 
It Redounded to Credit of His Party 


There was a time not so very long ago 
when to be rich was a distinction in itself. 
That was when the millionaires were not so 
many and when the traditions of Astor and 
his furtrapping and Vanderbilt and his ferry 
boats stood large in the public eye. All 
that was required then for a man to se- 
eure a certain amount of attention was the 
possession of a large amount of money. 
Whether the start was made by a lucky 
drawing of a lottery number, by agility on 
the stock exchange, or even a lucky placing 
of a pick which might open up a placer 
mine, made but little difference. The mere 
possession of wealth was sufficient to ac- 
complish all desired. 

But the world of today has grown a little 


more critical. The mere erection of a mon- 
strosity in the mansion line in New York 
or Washington or the purchase of an estate 
abroad does not provoke more than a ripple. 
Plunging in either society or sporting circles 
gives only a meretricious notoriety. The 
whole American world at least has got down 
to the point of a study of the pedigree of 
fortunes. To achieve distinction now, it is 
not enough to make money but in making it 
one must have done something in the tan- 
gible way of increasing the assets of the 
whole world or the people therein. The big 
men of today are not merely those who have 
money, but those who in the making of it, 
have done things. 

That is why William L. Douglas, former 
governor of Massachusetts and a man who 
today is spoken of as a possible candidate for 
the vice-presidency of the United States, 1s 
in the big man class. That is why within a 
few weeks every large paper in the country 
carried a two-column interview with him on 
the present regime of high prices and dis- 
played it on the first page. That is why day 
after day at his summer home at Monument 
beach and at his office in Brockton some of 
the biggest thinkers in the country call after 
travels of thousands of miles for conferences 
on conditions, and listen with attention to 
his views. 

For William L. Douglas has done some- 
thing besides amass money. He has given, 
not only to the state, but to the whole coun- 
try, a great industry, an ideal manufacturing 
machine which will go on for years—long 
after he has pessed away and which will be 
a model then as it is now for countless 


duplicates. He has added to the real value 
of the country as an abiding place tor 
humans. 


It is not alone that he makes high grade 
shoes for that would be after all a matter of 
rounding up certain groups of careful 
mechanics and up-to-date machines and it 
would last only as long as he preserved those 
conditions. His great offering is in making 
good shoes, at the lowest possible pricé for 
genera] consumption so that the consumer 
has been made a party to the savings which 
he has accomplished. 

When the conditions under which all this 
has been done are studied the success he 
has acquired becomes all the more wonder- 
ful. New England is full of men who have 
had to fight their way up from the bottom 
of the ladder but in his case his start was 
even miles away from the ladder itself. Born 
in Plymouth town he lost his father when 
he was under five years of age and when he 
was six he had entered on the battle of life. 
His mother with other children in hand was 
making a hard fight for existence and the 
lessening of mouths to be fed was a step 
worth considering. Accordingly while he was 
under seven he was bound out to his uncle 
who was a shoe maker in the town. 

Thps early was the die cast for him. The 
early years he spent in that care were hard 
ones. In the little shop he was set to work 
pegging shoes and doing the general shop 
errands, Not only was he thus working at 
the most monotonous possible task but such 
respite as he had from it was given over to 
building and keeping up the shop fires and 
sweeping, cleaning and jobbing around. At 


rare and -infrequent intervals, presumably 
when business lagged, he had opportunities 
to make hurried grasps at schooling in the 


village. For four long years he kept at this 
task, his services being given entirely for 


his keep. 

lt was a feeiing on his own part that he 
was not even learning the shoe making busi- 
ness which caused him to break away and 
return to his own little roof tree which his 
mother was keeping. This break, by the 
way, operated to bring his uncle to terms 
so that a money proposition was made for 
his return and he went back with an actual 
money wage of $6 a month. By the time 
he was 15 years of age, though, he was 
restive again at his lack of progress and 
left his uncle to go into a mill in the neigh- 
borhcod where he would get some 50 cents 
more a week. His weaving adventure was 
brought to a climax by an accident which 
befell him and he returned home again for 
a spell of sickness which made serious in- 
roads on the tiny resources of the family. 
When he finally got round again he was de- 
termined to stick to shoe making, and, 
according to the custom of the times, he be- 
gan the peregrinations around the various 
shops seeking work where it could be found 
and learning the various tricks of the trade. 
Altempits have been made to picture this 
part of hig career as evidencing his ambition 
to learn, but it was instead a mere hunt for 
bread and butter. Gradually he began to 
go further afield and finally at a time when 
all were thinking of the west he started for 
Colorado. When he arrived in Denver, 
though, he found that the visions which had 
caught kim were only visions and he had 
to get down to laborer’s work before he was 
able to get enough even to live on. It was not 
pleasant and when finally he had the chance 
to go to work for one of the shoe makers 
in that territory, a man who found that the 
opulent west not only knew good work but 
was willing to pay for it, he threw himself 
heartily into the tasks of his new master. 
He readily absorbed all the man could teach 
himy in actual fine shoe construction. Then 
he went a step further and started a shoe 
shop of his own, a systematic little affair 
with a flourishing trade. 

When at the close of all these experiences 
he started back east he was not only a fin- 
ished workman but he also had had his spell 
at the merchandising of goods and he had 
learned what things about boots pleases the 
man who wears them and incidentally what 
displeases him. 

He started in at home, though, in the man- 
ufacturing end, anew working round in vari- 
ous shops in various capacities and reaching 
the position of foreman. Compensation in 
those days was hardly heavy enough to allow 
a man to save much of anything and so 
when finally, in 1876, he felt confident enough 
to start in shoemaking on his own line, he 
did it with $800 of borrowed capital. 

There were 1800 square feet in that first 
factory and three men, Not only was he 
the proprietor but he was the chief workman 
and foreman and business manager. There 
were a good many dark days in this pre- 
liminary period when his tiny venture was 
struggling in the balance, but it was saved 
by his own skill as a finished workman. He 
knew a good shoe and he was trying to 
make one. But what worried him was that 
a middleman whose hands were always sott 
should be getting from the consumer part of 
the money which he felt should come to him 
direct. It was a study of this problem and 
his experience as a shoe salesman in the 
west that brought him up to the point where 
he worked out his plan of selling direct to 
the customer. ~ 

But it was easier to think of this than to 
put it in execution. No manufacturer had 
ever attempted anything of the sort before. 
The custom maker of course did it and in 
every factory there were a few special lasts 
made for friends of the owners on which a 
few special pairs of shoes were built. It was 
plain to him that if he was going to put his 
plan into operation he must educate the peo- 
ple up to the point that they would buy their 
shoes direct of him. 

Accordingly in 1883, seven years after he 


_particularly the type of democratic 


started, he began his first newspaper adver- 


* tising campaign about the Douglas shoes. 


It was a very smal! campaign in the news- 
papers in the neighborhood, but it took. 
Men in the trade, of course, are always in- 
terested to know that the 1800 square feet 
of the original factory has increased to 
300,000 square feet. Newspaper publishers of 
course are always interested in the fact that 
his original advertising appropriation of 
$300 has expanded to over $250,000 a year 
and that he spends now about $2,000,000 every 


ten years with a prospect of going still 


higher. The builders of statistics also are al- 
ways interested in the fact that over 25,000 
pairs of shoes are turned out a day and that 
factories have been started in other sec- 
tiens because of the demands. 

The one great feature of it all, though, is 
that a better shoe is being made yearly and 
at a lower price to the consumer, consider- 
ing trade conditions, than would be possible 
without the marvelous organization which 
he has created. 

But there is another William L. Douglas 
besides the great shoe manufacturer. There 
is the Douglas, the financier, who invited 
the public to become share holders in his 
propercy and who without any underwriting 
help floated a sale of $1,000,000 of his shoe 
company stock. There is the Douglas, the 
great shop keeper, who with hundreds of 
stores in all parts of the country has devised 
so perfect a system of cost accounts and 
general accounting. that at the central office 
they can balance the earnings of the shop in 
Alaska aimost to the day of date. Lastly 
three is the great public servant who has 
given time and energy and money to the 
working out of problems of general interest. 

This was the motive which led him into 
running as a candidate for governor of the 
state. As a business man he had a feeling 
thal the citizen in general was not getting 
all that he was entitled to, all that he was 
paying for, out of the state government. The 
idea of a democrat carrying the state seemed 
ridiculous, but with the same energy with 
which he has had systematized his shoe busi- 
ness he went into that campaign and was 
elected governor, and the administration 
which he gave will long stand as model. Not 
only did he force reduced expenses and the 
trimming off of waste but he set before the 
state employees the need of work. .Dry rot 
had set in and he curbed that; the state 
debt was going up and he checked that. His 
was a non-partisan business administration 
genuine in every way and the state credit re- 
sponded accordingly. With the democrats 
of the time thirsting foy public office his 
administration was not popular. They ex- 
pected jobs and spoils and they got but little 
of either but the democrats of today viewing 
it in retrospection all give him credit for 
having set a standard in administration 
which will always redound to the benefit of 
the party as a whole. 

With his hand at the wheel today, coupled 
with his ability to meet financial problems 
as they arise, there would be but little of a 
state debt question to be solved, and but 
little in a general administrative way which 
could not be faced with equanimity. The 
regret at his failure to stand for re-election 
is certain to grow more poignant as time 
goes on. ; ; 

That other offices can be his has been made 
evident again and again. William L. Douglas is 
eandi- 
date more desired by the party as a whole. 
A rich man, he has never gotten away from 
the plain people. He has no hobbies except 
the general advancement of the prosperity 
of the country and the ability to always keep 
in touch with the rank and file of the citizen- 
ship. His business record is unrivalled. To- 
day there can be found stalwarts of the 
party who believe that success again can 
only be achieved by the democrats when 
they draft him for the governorship anew 
and send him back to complete the work 
which he started. 


CANADA’S PLACE, 


Canada can hold no higher: position or 
rise to no nobler dignity than this to which 
she seems destined; a free nation within 
the circle of the greatest empire of the 
world, next neighbor to the world’s greatest 
republic, herself a vital bond of unity and 
co-operation between these two, pledging 
each to the other and both to the peace 
and progress of the world. That is Can- 
ada’s place among the nations,—Toronto 
Globe, 
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ASST. U. S. TREAS. GEORGE H. DOTY 


New Sub-Treasury Head Has Done Yeoman Service For Republican Party 
—Subordinated Personal Desire to Party Good in 4th District 
Situation—Successful in Business and Politics. 


George H. Doty would undoubtedly be the 
next congressman representing the 4th dis- 
trict had the death of Cong. Tirrell occurred 
in 1909 instead of in 1910. Col. Doty has an 
active, aggressive, sanguine temperament, 
much after the Roosevelt type, and thrives 
amid scenes of legislative debate and battle. 
Since the entirely amiable essay of 1904, 
when he gracefully retired from a contest 
against Cong. Tirrell for the republican noin- 
ination to congress with honors pretty nearly 
even and no hard feelings on either side, it 
had been pretty well understood among the 
leading republicans of that district that 


whenever Cong. Tirrell should choose to re- 
tire his seat would go to Col. Doty by gen- 
eral consent of the organization republicans 
of the district. The reasons for that zeneral 
and strong sentiment are not hard to find. 

First, he was a good loser. Nobody ever 
heard him say anything but pleasant words 
concerning Cong. Tirrell, and when the lat- 
ter was victorious over Col. Doty, the loser 
blamed nobody and criticised nobody. Un- 
like Achilles he did not sulk in his tent, but 
gave of himself freely and of his goods, to 
the cause of the party. 

His great services as chairman of the 
republican state committee in the year when 
so almost unprecedented a plurality was 
rolled up for Gov. Draper and Lieut.-Gov. 
Frothingham would clinch the reasons why 
his party would be glad to honor him in the 
direction in which he is known to have espe- 
cial talent, and toward which his ambition 
led him. But since he has been in his new 
office as assistant-treasurer of the United 
States only since January last he has felt 
that he is bound at this time to keep out 
of the congressional lists. For him to re- 
sign to run for congress would seriously em- 
barrass Sens. Lodge and Crane. The sen- 
ators already have their hands full in the 
endeavor to decide who shall be chosen to 
succeed Surveyor McCarthy next spring. 
Moreover, when Col. Doty accepted the as- 
sistant treasurership, it was generally looked 
on all through the district as tantamount to 
a retirement as a candidate for congress, 
and a general opening up of the field to 
other candidates for Tirrell’s seat. 

Treasurer Doty therefore resolved, on the 
sudden decease of Cong. Tirrell, to saer:ice 
his natural inclinations and remain in his 
present position. That he has made good 
there, already, hardly needs to be said. Al- 
ways industrious and labor-loving, he speed- 
ily mastered his new duties and responsibili- 
ties, and Massachusetts has known no more 
distinguished or efficient official in the his- 
tory of the government. 

Col. Doty has ever keen one of the wheel- 
herses in the republican party. For many 
years, the senior ‘Jnited States serator, and 
and in more recent years the junior senator 
as well, have found their strongest assur- 
ances of the continuance of party organiza- 
tion and the continuance of pregress and 
general uplift in such men as Col, Doty. His 
word was as good as his bond. His faith- 
fulness never wavered. He was never a 
self-seeker. 

George H. Doty was born in New York, 
May 9, 1861. He inherited from his father, 
Capt. George W. Doty, U. S. N., a love of 
the sea, and an eager, daring, aggressive 
spirit. On his graduation from St. Paul’s 
school, Concord, N. H., he could not endure 
the thought of a college grind, and entered 
the United States revenue cutter service. 
His four years of cadetship ended with hon- 
or and in 1881 he was graduated and com- 
missioned third lieutenant. Five years later 
he was promoted to be second lieutenant 
and then junior lieutenant in the regular 
service. He retired in 1889 with the rank 
of lieutenant. 

As lieutenant in the revenue cutter service 
Col. Doty was a member of the expedition 
sent out by the national government in 
search of the ill-fated Jeannette expedition 
to the North Pole, serving on the Corwin, 
and being in the Arctic region for the major 
part of the years 1881, 1882, and 1883. Of 
that period in his life Col. Doty could tell 


many thrilling tales, and he has often been 
urged to write the history of those years 
for publication, but he has ever been over- 
modest, The Rogers, which accompanied 
the Corwin, was burned at Plover bay, Si- 
beria, in March, 1882, and the Corwin ef- 
fected the rescue of the crew, bringing back 
every member in safety to San Francisco, 

Upon Col. Doty’s retirement from the navy 
in 1889, he settled in Waltham, and after 
two years experience in the cotton mills 
there he entered the office of his father-in- 
law, the late Augustus Flagg, and eventually 
took charge of the latter’s many and varied 
interests, and is now trustee of several es- 
tates. He is also a director of the Waltham 
National bank, the Newton and Watertown 
Gaslight company, and other corporations. 
For some years he has had an office with 
Little Brown & Co., the publishers. He 
spent considerable time in Washington, win- 
ters, until his active interest in state politics 
engrossed so much of his time. In business 
he has always been as successful as in oth- 
er spheres of life. In the panic year he was 
a large buyer of gilt-edged stocks and bonds, 
when they were near nock-bottom prices and 
today he is possessed of a large fortune, 

In Waltham, Mr. Doty’s natural capacity 
for leadership was early recognized. He was 
elected to the board of aldermen in 1896, 
1897 and 1898. He was elected president of 
the board in the last-named year, and the 
people would have kept on electing him as 
long as he was willing to serve, but a joint 
convention of the aldermen and school com- 
mittee insisted on selecting Mr. Doty as the 
fittest man to fill a vacancy in the school 
board in 1899. In the next year, 1900, Mr. 
Doty was prevailed on to accept another 
nomination to the board of aldermen, being 
assured of election to the presidency as well 
as to the board, if he would consent to 
stand. He was thus given the unusual hon- 
or of a new election both to the board and 
to the presidency. 

He has served as a member of the repub- 
lican city committee for nearly a decade, 
two of the years being secretary and eight 
years president. The general appreciation 
of his ability is shown by the fact that the 
Waltham city committee insisted on con- 


tinuing to elect him their president even — 


after he had become chairman of the state 
committee, and compelled to give so much 
of his time to the business of the larger or- 
ganization. 

It was in November, 1902, that Mr. Doty 
was first elected to the legislature, and he 
was re-elected in November, 1903. In his 
very first year he was given two committee 
appointments—on metropolitan affairs and 
on state house, and his popularity and indus- 
try were recognized by his election as clerk 
of the latter committee. In his second year 
he was appointed to the chairmanship of 
the important committee on taxation, was 
retained on the committee on state house, 
and was also appointed a member of the 
special committee on the dedication of the 
Lowell Textile school. His leadership in 
the house, his general popularity, and the 
promptings of many republicans in the 4th 
congressional district who were not satisfied 
with Cong. Tirrell, led Rep. Doty to retire 
from the legislature to run for the congres- 
sional nomination. 

After his defeat by Tirrell, he was the 
same cheerful, active, industrious party- 
worker as before, good friends with every- 
body and enemy to nobody. In the very next 
year, 1905, he accepted an election to the 
republican state committee, and then en- 
tered upon a new career of usefulness that 
approached a climax when. in January, 1907, 
he was elected chairman, on the retirement 
of Col. Talbot. The post is no sinecure. In- 
stead of carrying a salary it requires con- 
tinual expenditures of money as well as of 
time and energy. It was said at the time 
of Talbot’s retirement that he had contrib- 
uted $1,000 a year for five years towards 
the expenses of the office. There is no rea- 
son to doubt that Mr. Doty was as generous 
if not, indeed, more so. 

Chairman Doty was fortunate in his first 
year at the head of the state committee be- 
cause of the Bartlett-Whitney split in the 
democratic party which resulted in two dem- 


ocratic candidates running for governor. In 
the next year, 1908, however, he had to elect 
a new governor, the proposition being to 
promote Lieut.-Gov. Draper to the seat of 
the chief magistrate. He also had a new 
candidate for lieutenant-governor, Louis A. 
Frothingham having won his nomination 
only after a hard and prolonged contest 
against John N. Cole and Robert Luce, a 
contest which the democrats declared had 
left such scars that would result in demo- 
cratic victory. 

Chairman Doty, with that signal capacity 
for leadership which had already distin- 
guished him, mapped out an carly campaign 
of a novel sort. All that summer preceding 
the November election of 1908, Chairman 
Doty, despite the intense heat, worked like 
a Trojan, visiting every sectien of the state 
and cenferring wilh the various county, 
city and town committees, mobilizing the 
party workers, learning the particular weak- 
nesses in each locality, harmonizing differ- 
ences, infusing all with his spirit of self- 
sacrifice and the single purpose of uniting 
the party and getting out the vote. 

The consequence was that tremendous 
plurality of over 60,000 for Draper and a 
plurality for Taft that looked enormous 
when it is remembered that the democratic 
party was united for the first time in years. 
At ieast a gain of ten percent in the repub- 
lican vote was shown in-every town and 
city in the commonwealth, and generally it 
was over 49 percent, while some communi- 
ties ran up over 85 percent. Best of all, 
the work of organization lasted beyond the 
year, and the Doty plan of summer cam- 
paigning is a fixture so far as the republi- 
can state committee is concerned. 

Three days before the election, in that 
year of 1908, so well had Chairman Doty 
done his work, the result could be predicted 
with remarkable assurance. Mr. Draper 
said to the writer: ‘I shall be elected by 
over 60,000. The preliminary returns to the 
state committee warrant the prediction.” 
And they not only warranted the prediction 
but they eventuated in actual fact. 

It was as a member of Goy. Guild’s staff 
that Mr. Doty obtained his military title, 
being appointed lieutenant-colonel and in- 
spector-general during the years 1906 and 
1907, and retiring amid the general regret 
of his associates to give his entire time to 
his political duties. Gov. Guild adopted the 
rule of appointing to his staff none but those 
who had’actually served in the militia, and 
Col. Doty had earned his title by service on 
the staff of the 2nd brigade for four years 
as provost sergeant. . 

Treasurer Doty has a fine estate in Wal- 
tham, and a charming family, consisting of 
his wife and daughter, Katherine, the latter 
having just made her debut in society, and 
one son, Augustus, who will soon enter col- 
lege from St. Paul’s school. Mr. Doty takes 
an ardent interest in outdoor sports, and 
is a fine golf-player and yachtsman. He is 
also expert in the handling of a canoe, and 
has spent much time navigating the streams 
of the wilder regions of Canada and Maine, 
accompanied by his son. He is a member 
of the Somerset, the Country, Exchange, 
Oakley and Eastern Yacht clubs, and a 
member of the Loyal Legion, and is a royal 
good fellow generally. 

He carries on a flourishing farm, raising 
all his own vegetables, etc. He owns some 
superb Jerseys, blooded horses, etc., and sev- 
eral automobiles. This last summer his fam- 
ily were away much of the time, spending 
some weeks’in Maine, but Treasurer Doty 
continued on his job, it being his first year, 
and he being anxious to keep up his record 
as a worker. 


The Crushing of the Post. 


The superlative modesty and the logical 
mind of the man whose harangues are de- 
lighting the cowpunchers, bronco busters 
and reformed cattle rustlers of the Wild 
and Woolly West are well illustrated by the 
reply they dictated to a criticism indulged 
in by one of the most thoughtful and con- 
servative of American newspapers, 

“Nothing,’’ exclaims Theodore, the heaven 
endowed, ‘‘that the Evening Post could say 
about me would be worthy of serious atten- 
tion. What could be expected of a journal 
which supported Parker against ME?” 

That settles the hash of the Post for all 
time to come. For self-deprecation and in- 
vincibility of argument who can hold a rush- 
light to our gentle and gifted Teddy!—Nor- 
folk Virginian Pilot. 
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PRACTICAL POLITICS. 


EX-GOV. CURTIS GUILD, JR. 


Remarkable Grasp on Wide Range of Public Questions Makes Him Power 
in His Retirement—Early Advocate of Many Reforms Now 
Popular—Man of Many and Varied Interests. 


Of late the number of you-must-show-me 
voters has increased alarmingly right here 
in Massachusetts. The old days when a 
liberal distribution of campaign handbooks 
and franked copies of speeches by Sen. So- 
and-So and Rep. What’s-His-Name would 
do to brush away any lingering doubts in 
‘the minds of liberal-minded republicans, 
have passed. They must have some posi- 
tive declarations from republicans, in whom 
they believe, that everything is all right. 

For many years Ex-Goy. Curtis Guild, Jr., 
or Gen. Guild to give him his military title, 
has taken a stand for a revision of the taritt 
along progressive lines. He doesn’t believe 
in turning over this job to a crowd of blood- 
thirsty democrats armed with scalpels, axes 
and broadswords, intent upon merely ripping 
things wide open regardless of the effect 
upon business and the vested interests of 
the country. He would have the task done 
by republicans, ‘it’s friends,’ as the party 
orators are ‘so fond of saying, but he in- 
sists that when the work is done it should 
be done honestly, fearlessly and thoroughly, 
This doesn’t mean that he is any less of 
a protectionist than ever, for as he said 
at Worcester at that memorable rally last 
fall, ‘“‘The republican party does not fear 
to defend its steady defense of the principle 
of protection.’’ So that he is soundly com- 
mitted to the ancient and honorable policy 
of the party and cannot be accused of back- 
sliding. 

But while he stands fast for the princi- 
ple he has no hesitancy in pointing out the 
weaknesses in the application of that policy 
by members of his own party. In referring 
at Worcester to the admission by Pres. Taft 
that the Payne tariff was not wholly sat- 
isfactory to him, Gen. Guild went on to say: 
“It can be no treason, therefore, for me to 
declare as a private citizen that it certainiy 
has fallen far short of my expectations, and 
that I, for one, do not propose to cease 
agitation for its further amendment.’ 

He would have a tariff on “impartial busi- 
ness lines.’’: There isn’t the slightest ques- 
tion but that the republican leaders in this 
state ignored far too much the tariff ques- 
tion last fall and that their dismissal of the 
Subject as outside of a state campaign cost 
them many votes. : 

Curtis Guild, Jr., has been fortunate in 
his political career in from-the first winning 
the confidence of the voters. Bringing into 
politics a business training, he realized that 
the application of that wise saying of the 
immortal Lincoln was just as good today as 
a half century ago and he made it the guid- 
ing rule of his public life. He has seen poli- 
ticians fool'the people but he had also ob- 
served that» none -of them succeeded in it 
for any length of time. The demagogue was 
abroad in his heyday when he entered poli- 
tics and he took a prominent part in punc- 
turing some of his fallacies during the memo- 
rable silver fight of 1896. In that cam- 
paign he first proved his worth as a cam- 
paigner and many times since he has been 
called upon by his party to take the stump 
and turn the minds of the people from the 


ways of wildcatism into the narrower but | 


straighter paths of sound public policy. 

As president of ‘the American Forestry 
association ‘he tackled the conservation pro- 
blem without ‘gloves and did not hesitate to 
score its enemies who have endangered the 
agricultural life of New England by their 
vicious attacks on the Appalachian reserve 
bill. It was only last winter that he called 
forest conservation a question of’ life and 
death to New England and in this connec- 
tion he scored Speaker Cannon, ‘‘stand-pat- 
ter and reactionary, unprogressive and op- 
posed to every conservative scheme that 
does not further his own narrow interests” 
and he termed him “the one great force that 
has done more than any other to blight the 
efforts of forestry workers.” 

He holds, and rightly too, that the mainte- 
nance of national forests is a national and 
not a sectional question. In appealing to the 
west for support for the measure to save the 
forests of the east he said. ‘Is this a time 
for the west to refuse the east when the 
east, in her turn, asks national help that 
stream-flow and water supplies shall be 


preserved for the east through national for- 
ests, as they are being created for the west 
through national expendgture for irrigation?’ 

A man of many and varied interests is 
Curtis Guild, Jr. Recently he discussed ex- 
haustively the subject of child-labor and 
in advocating a national law he took a lit- 
tle wind out of the sails of some of the up- 
lifters who are fond of pointing with pride 
at the record of Massachusetts in this kind 
of legislation by stating that New York, New 
Jersey and the central western states have 
far outstripped the Bay State in measures 
to protect their minor working class and to 
declare that New England as a section was 
dropping somewhat behind New York and 
IUinois in this respect. Massachusetts 
he held, had been very ready to prescribe 
remedies for the country as a whole but 
it might be well to pause a bit and clean 
up its own front-yards. His labors along 
humanitarian lines won for him the degree 
of doctor of theology from the University of 
Geneva, Switzerland, conferred upon him 
last fall while on a trip abroad. 


Such instances as these with many others 
show the activity and energy of the man 
since his retirement from public office. 
Through the columns of his paper he has 
commented vigorously and forcefully from 
time to time on topics of timely interest 
and always with a clearness and conciseness 
to command public attention even while 
sometimes at variance with the views of a 
majority of his fellow-citizens. His opposi- 
tion to the scheme of Henry M. Whitney for 
developing the East Boston waterfront and 
his suggestion to the Chamber of Commerce 
that they stand for state control of this 
valuable property showed his foresight, 
proved a little later by the action of the 
legislature. No better example of his cour- 
age was ever shown than in his attack upon 
the New York financial interests in ab- 
sorbing the railroads of New England and 
taking from Massachusetts the control of 
those facilities for transportation which had 
always been centered here. His scathing 
arraignment of J. Pierpont Morgan was bit- 
terly criticized in many quarters and some 
of his friends thought he had gone too far 
but. he stood fiercely by his guns and by 
unanmious consent Mr. Morgan’s attempt 
to exploit the savings banks was dropped. 

The Sugar Trust and its undervaluations 
were originally exposed by Mr. Guild some 
20 years ago and, as a result, undervalua- 
tion was stopped for a time. There was 
also a wholesale discharge of employees in 
the sugar room of the New York custom- 
house. 

The study thus suggested of the methods 
of big corporations led.Mr. Guild to advo- 
cate at that time the national control as 
opposed to the present state control of all 
corporations— a policy he has steadily ad- 
vanced for over 20 years. 

He has lived to see his attack on the Sugar 
Trust more than justified and the editorial 
articles of 20 years ago become more and 
more the national policy of both parties. He 
would have a single form of incorporation 
to stop stock-watering and to compel cor- 
porations to go into business on the same 
terms as they have to liquidate when they 
suspend business. Why the’ United States 
should go on with a half hundred different 
systems of carrying on business when every 
other nation has one law of incorporation 
has seéemed to him utterly absurd as well 
as highly unbusinesslike and demoralizing. 


In the last Boston municipal campaign Ex- 
Gov. Guild took an active part in support- 
ing the candidacy for mayor of James J. 
Storrow and against the pretense of repub- 
licanism put forward by friends of the late 
Mayor George A. Hibbard. Ever solicitous 
for his native city he could see little chance 
for improvement for her municipally even 
with a revised, charter unless she could free 
herself from Fitzgeraldism and all that it 
meant. As a business man fait that an 
administration of city affairs aldng business 
lines by a man of acknowledged success in 
the commercial field like Mr. Storrow was 
what was needed to inspire confidence in the 
minds of the taxpayers with affairs at city 
hall. But his invariable optimism prevent- 


ed his falling into the slough of despond 
in which so many of Mr. Storrow’s followers 
slumped when the result became known. He 
could still see bright days ahead for old 
Boston and he took the position that the 
people should loyally support Mayor Fitz- 
gerald and encourage him to give the city 
the best administration it ever had. 

The selection by Pres. Taft of Ex-Gov. 
Guild to be special ambassador from this 
country to the centennial of the Mexican 
nation this month was most gratifying to his 
friends not only in Massachusetts but all 
over the country. It was a most fitting 
choice, too, for there are few men in pub- 
lic life today who so gracefully combine the 
social qualities with the knowledge of the 
man of affairs as does Curtis Guild, Jr. Fav- 
ored with exceptional educational advantag- 
es he has been the scholar in politics but 
with more humanity and sympathy with 
the plain people than have been shown by 
most of this class. Courteous to every one 
his administration as governor was produc- 
live of more constructive legislation than can 
be credited to scarcely any other chief execu- 
tive who ever sat in the gubernatorial chair. 
A tireless worker himself he inspired hard 
work in others by his enthusiasm for every- 
thing to which he put his hand. If he made 
mistakes, and no one escapes them with the 
fierce glare of the public searchlight beat- 
ing down upon him, they were not of the 
heart. For Curtis Guild, Jr., has as big a 
heart as any man who ever lived. He never 
turned a deaf ear to the unfortunate and 
his career has been replete with acts of 
kindness to the needy, many of them un- 
heralded to the public, which those who know 
him best love to remember as indicative of 
the real character of the man. 

No act performed by Eben S. Draper as 
governor of the commonwealth was more 
deserved than the first, which placed Curtis 
Guild; Jr., on the retired list of the Massa- 
chusetts Volunteer Militia with the highest 
rank possible under the law. It was the 
crowning event in a long and hosorable 
military career including a fine record in 
the service of his country in-the Spanish 
war. But today Ex-Gov. Guild, private citi- 
zen, is just as great a force for good in the 
community as when he wore the shoulder 
straps or occupied public office. Interested 
in any cause for the uplifting of his fellow 
men he has ever given freely of his time and 
his means to any worthy object. Democratic 
in his ways he cares not what may be a 
man’s religion or his politics or even his 
color so long as he is aman. That higher pub- 
lic honors are yet in store for Px-Gov. Guild 
his friends feel confident. He is yet a young 
man, having been born Feb. 1, 1860 and like 
his college-mate and intimate friend of 
many years, Col. Theodore Roosevelt, he 
should have many years ahead of him for 
usefulness in the service of the people. 

Like Ex-Pres. Roosevelt his views on all 
public ‘questions are eagerly sought by the 
people itrespective of party ties for they 


know his broad and varied training as editor, 


politician, orator, statesman, soldier and 
philanthropist. He can see some good in 
everything and in everybody and his very 
presence is a tonic to.the depressed and 
despondent whose faith in human nature 


has been shattered and who can see noth-. 


ing ahead but ruin and disaster. He entered 
publie life because he liked it. Politics to 
him was a simple means of serving his fel- 
low-men without hope or need of reward 
save the approval of those around him. 
Should there be a vacancy in the United 
States senate from Massachusetts there is 
no man available today who could (fill 
thut high office so well as Curtis Guild, Jr., 
aad there is no man whose elevation to the 
weat held by Webster, Winthrop, Sumner, 
Wilson, Everett, Boutwell and Hoar who 
would give greater satisfaction to the peo- 
ple of his native state than Curtis Guild, Jr. 


What. It Means. 


Killing as a protest against political ac- 
tion or even political distinction has become 
familiar where it was before absolutely un- 
known. There is the fact. Every one must 
interpret it for himself. But that it is a 
symptom of something wholly foreign in 
the conception and the early progress of our 
republican government can hardly be denied. 
it hints a much deeper problem than most 
of us like to consider, for it is necessarily 
an arraignment either of our form of gov- 
ernment or of our administration of that 
which we have in theory.—Hartford Times. 
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PRACTICAL POLITICS. 


JAMES M. SWIFT OF FALL RIVER 
CANDIDATE FOR ATTORNEY GENERAL 


Brilliant Young District Attorney of Southern District Probably Will 


Succeed Malone—Selection Will 


Strengthen Ticket in His 


Section—Has Had Remarkabl: Success as Lawyer. 


When Atty.-Gen. Malone made public his 
statement last February that he would not 
be a candidate for another term, it was no 
secret that James M. Swift, district attor- 
ney of the Southern district, had already 
covered considerable ground in the erec- 
tion of his campaign fences to succeed Mr. 
Malone. Dist. Atty. Swift ats, once an- 
nounced his candidacy. -He put forth the 
claim that the southern section ‘of the state 
had been neglected by the republican party 


all too long, as there had been no one 
on the state ticket from that district for 


over ten years. He also was in a position 
and is still in a position to claim that the 
people of his district were solidly behind 
his candidacy. Along with these things are 
his seniority in the office of district attor- 
ney, his general legal experience and his 
standing in the profession. All of the fore- 
going things entitle him to consideration for 
the high office of attorney-general. The 
names of five or six other prominent attor- 
neys have been mentioned as probable can- 
didates from time to time, but they have 
become convinced, apparently, that Mr 
Swift’s campaign had advanced so far and 
his support had become so strong that it 
would be futile to enter the field. In addi- 
tion to the enthusiastic support of his own 
section, Mr. Swift has secured the backing 
of many of the strongest and most active 
workers in the republican party all over the 
coimmonwealth, The younger men, espe- 
cia'ily, ave deeply interested in his success. 
The press in his district has spoken in the 
highest terms of.Mr. Swift’s ability and 
success as district attorney. People who are 
best acquainted with him and his work 
are contident that he will make an able at- 
torney-general and will give to the com- 
monwealth an administration that will com- 
pare favorably with that of any of his pre- 
decessors. If he receives the republican 
nomination as now appears likely, his many 


friends claim that the party will make no 
mistake. 
Although born in Michigan, Mr. Swift 


comes from Cape Cod ancestry, being a di- 


rect descendant of William Swyft, who set-. 


tled in Sandwich in 1636. Both of his par- 
ents descended from soldiers of the war of 
the revolution and his father served in the 
Union army during the war of the rebel- 
lion. Soon after his birth in 1872, Mr. Swift's 
parents moved to Fall River, the home of his 
mother’s family, and that city has ever 
since been his residence. 

He was educated in the publie schools, 
graduating from the high school at the age 
of 17. His standing in his class was such 
that he was appointed as elass historian 
at the commencement exercises, yet his time 
was further taken up with such activities-as 
school librarian, captain of the high school 
cadets, member of the football and baseball 
teams, and a member of the high school or- 
chestra, besides being the best boxer and 
fencer in the school. Through his father’s 
relatives in Michigan, he was led to enter 
the state normal school in that state for 
one year. In three years he received the 
degree of A. B. from the University of Michi- 
gan. Always believing that a sound body 
was necessary for the full development of 
a sound mind, during his college course he 
continued his athletic diversities. He was 
champion fencer and lightweight boxer of 
the university during his three years there 
and also won medals in track athletics and 
played on his class football eleven. In 1895 
he entered the Harvard law school intending 
to pursue the three years’ course. His fath- 
er, the late Marcus G. B. Swift, himself one 
of the leading attorneys in Bristol county 
for many years, and a law partner of Mr. 
Justice Braley until the latter’s appointment 
to the bench, was taken seriously ill and 
never fully regained his health. It became 
necessary for the son to abandon his third 
year in the law school and enter upon the 
active practice of the law to assist his fath- 
er. 

He was at once admitted to the bar and 
began to enter upon trial work in the super- 
ior court where he displayed marked ability 
before juries. In January, 1899, Hon. Lem- 


‘for the 


uel LeBaron Holmes, then taking office as 


district attorney, appointed Mr. Swift as- 
sistant district attorney. He was reappointed 
to the same office in January, 19U02. He 


served in that capacity until the latter part- 


otf May of that year when Mr. Holmes was 
appointed a justice of the superior court. 
Mr. Swift was appointed acting district at- 
torney by Judge Braley and conducted alone 
the June sitting of the court that year. The 
numerous and important cases of that sit- 
ting were so handled by him that it was well 
nigh the universal sentiment in the district 
that he was entitled to appointment to suc- 
ceed Mr. Holmes. However, Goy. Crane ap- 
pointed L. Elmer Wood, Esq., formerly city 
solicitor, and a man of high standing at the 
bar and in the community. Mr. Swift declined 
the offer of appointment as assistant district 
attorney under Mr. Wood, and immediately 
announced that he was a candidate for dis- 
trict attorney at the election in November. 
Hon. Robert F. Raymond, now a justice oft 
the superior court, also entered the con- 
test from New Bedford. Mr. Swift devel- 
oped into a brilliant canipaigner and the 
result demonstrated his political sagacity, 
and the confidence of the people in him. He 
had so Jarge a majority over the other two 
candidates that both withdrew before the 
convention. Mr. Swift was elected by a 
large majority over his democratic opponent 
and entered upon his official work, Decem- 
ber 1, 1902, by far the youngest man ever 
elected to that office in the commonwealth. 

In 1904 he was renominated without oppo- 
sition and was overwhelmingly re-elected. 
In 1907 he was again renominated without 
opposition by the republican party, and no 
other party naming a candidate against 
him, his was the oniy name on the ballot for 
that position. ' 

The district-attorney’s work alone would 
have been sufficient to engage the attention 
of the ordinarily active man, but the inten- 
sity and energy of Mr. Swift’s make-up has 
not found that sufficient. Upon the death 
of Mr. Swift’s father in 1902, he continued 
his father’s practice under the firm name 
of Swift & Grime, now Swift, Grime & Kerns, 
with Hon, George Grime, then mayor ot 
Fati River. He was elected to, the board 
of investment of the Citizens Savings bank 
and has been attorney for the Fail River 
Savings bank, the Pocasset National bank 
and the National Union bank. He was also 
attorney for the Troy Co-operative bank and 
Troy Co-operative bank and 
he also succeeded to his father’s  attor- 
neyship for the Old Colony Streét Railway 
company. “His success in jury trials, bota 
civil and criminal, has been remarkabie, and 
he is today ranked as one of the most 
skilful trial lawyers “in the commonweaith. 
His connection with savings banks has giv- 
en him a wide experience in banking and 
real estate law, and he is seen frequently in 
the land court. For a number of years he 
has appeared for the county of Bristol in 
land damage litigation. He has also taken 
an active part in matters of savings bank 
legislation at various times. For some time 
he was the onty master in chancery in Bris- 
tol county. He succeeded Hosea M. Knowl- 
ton as counsel for the town of Nantucket 
and for quite a number of years has been 
counsel for the town of Tisbury. 

In the thousands of cases which he has 
officially handled of extreme local import- 
ance, some of them have been of great in- 
terest in the commonwealth at large. As as- 
sistant district attorney he was associated 
with Atty.-Gen. Knowlton in the Snow and 
Hill murder cases in Barnstable county. 
In June, 1902, as acting district attorney, 
he completed the case against Jane Toppan, 
the nurse who killed many patients by poi- 
son. In the final stages of the Toppan case, 
he was associated with Atty.-Gen. Parker. 
In 1908, he convicted Gallagher, the Taunton 
murderer, who for four years was pursued 


-all over the United States and Alaska, and 


was finally apprehended in Seattle and re- 
turned to Taunton for trial. 

He handled the case of Commonwealth vs, 
Angles Snell in 1904. This case decided 
important constitutional questions. In this 


case he had the association of Atty.-Gen. 
Parker. Mr. Swift has twice secured con- 
victions for election frauds in New SBed- 
ford, one in 1906 for vote buying and one 
in 1908 for illegal counting of ballots 
at the municipal election. A New Bedford 
paper commented upon this latter conviction 
as follows: ‘“The conviction and sentence 
for the false counting of votes on the license 
question shows what can be done about such 
a crime by an energetic man, who goes at 
the job in an energetic way instead of lift- 
ing up his voice to say ‘can’t.’ ”’ 

Before the committee on cities in the 
legislature when the political affairs of New 
Bedford were being aired, Editor Hough of 
the New Bedford Standard took occasien to 
say in speaking of this case: ‘‘I feel it is 
my duty to speak in praise of the ability and 
energy shown by James M. Switt, the pubiic 
prosecutor, in his conduct of this case. his 
summing up of the evidence was never sur- 
passed in forcefulness and clearness py his 
most distinguished predecessors in _ office, 
Marston and Knowlton, who became attor- 
ney-generals of the commonwealth.” 

In his handling of the so-called ‘‘tobac- 
co trust cases’ in 1904, Mr. Swift demon- 
strated his ability to secure practical results. 
The tobacco trust had been convicted on one 
indictment in Plymouth county and further 
prosecutions there had been held up by the 
defendants raising a constitutional ques- 
tion. They continued to do business in the 
same manner and the independents were 
about to be driven to the wall. The illegali- 
ty of their business in his district was 
placed before Dist.-Atty. Swift and he se- 
cured seven indictments against the agents 
of the trust for violations in Fall River and 
New Bedford. The defendants endeavored 
to have these cases continued until the con- 
stitutional question in Plymouth county 
could be decided. Mr. Swift, however, took 
the position that they must cease their il- 
legal business and compelled an agreement 


‘in court by the trust that they would change 


the method of doing business and adopt a 
legal one. ‘The evil was thus corrected with- 
out delay and expense. 

He brought the first prosecution under the 
half-fare for school children law in 1904 
in the case of the Commonwealth vs. 
Interstate Street Railway company. The 
street railway company fought the consti- 
tutionality of this law but Mr. Swift won. 
The United States supreme court later up- 
held this conviction. He also secured the 
first conviction under the 56-hour law for 
women against a mill superintendent for 
employing women overtime, This case is on 


its way to the supreme court on consti- 
tutional questions. 
The most’ tamous case, probably, with 


which Mr. Swift was connected, and one 
of the really great murder cases which have 
been tried in this commonwealth, was dis- 
posed of last year by the conviction of Wil- 
liam C. Howard, the United States soldier 
at Fort Rodman, of the murder of his wite 
near the Padanarum bridge. This case was 
one of the most dramatic ever presented in 
the courts and demonstrated to the fullest 
extent the availability of circumstantial evi- 
dence, when handled by one who knows how 
to bind the strands together. 

Notwithstanding the engrossment of his 
professional work, Mr. Swift has always 
found time to keep in touch with the civie 
and social affairs of his home city, and his 
name is enrolled in the membership of all 
societies and clubs of importance. He has 
been president of the high school alumni 
association and president of the Congrega- 
tional club. He is a member of the Masonic 
order, chapter, council and Knights Templar. 
He is a past chancellor of Star Lodge, 
Knights of Pythias and a former represen- 
tative to the grand lodge, and is a member 
of the Elks. He is also a member of the 
Goston Athletic association, the Harvard 
club of New York, a vice-president of the 
Massachusetts club, a member of the Har- 
vard Law School association, and on the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Massachusetts Bar 
association. 

Mr. Swift was married February 26, 1907 to 
Mrs. Olive U. Sterling of Chicago, 


His Reason. 


“So you are in favor of the women having 
the ballot?’’ we say. 

“Yes,’’? he replies. ‘‘You see, my wife is 
one of the suffrage agitators, and if ee 
women get the ballot she will be able to 
be at home some of the time to run the 
house and look after the children.’’—Life, 


a 


ed 
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PRACTICAL POLITICS. 


JUDGE ROBERT 0. HARRIS | 


Tariff Ideas of Progressives of Today Stated by Him Twenty Years Ago 
—Showed an Active Interest in Public Matters at Early Age— 
As Judge Has Respect and Confidence of the Bar 


Robert Orr Harris was born in Boston, 
Nov. 8, 1854, but removed as speedily as 
possible to East Bridgewater which was 
just before Christmas, 1854. A fond and 
prejudiced father considered him a good 
thing for his stocking on Christmas day in 
his new home. Robert showed no signs of 
genius at an early age, and did not begin 
to study Greek and Latin until the normal 
pericd, and he was not very good at them 
then. 

He was educated in the primary schools 
of Hast Bridgewater until he was old enough 
to enter the Dwight school in Boston under 
Master James Page. Then he spent his win- 
ters in Boston with his grandfather, Robert 
Orr, whose name he carried round and still 
does. From the Dwight school he went to 
the Boston Latin school, and then to the 
Chauncey-Hall school. 

Young Harris, who began his earthly tray- 
els at a very early period, then travelled 
to Exeter where he fitted for Harvard, en- 
tering in June, 1873. 

Four years later he was pushed out with 

his sheepskin and his classmates and be- 
gan his life’s work, not seriously handi- 
capped by the more or less education that 
he had accumulated during his student 
days. 
. He went into his father’s office to study 
law, presumably because his father couldn’t 
well help it, and he took special courses in 
the Boston University Law school, which 
helped some. There was still no signs of 
great genius. He was admitted to the bar 
in Plymouth county in March, 1879. The ex- 
aminers said that he had not studied as long 
as they would have liked, but that as he 
had passed their examinations and seemed 
to be a decent sort of a chap, they had got 
to let him by. 

He opened an office in East Bridgewater. 
He also got a client. He thought he had a 
good case but got awfully whipped. He was 
chagrined and seriously considered getting 
a job in a saw mill. His father laughed and 
said he had a good nerve to try the case any 
way. He did better later. 

While in college and afterwards young 
Harris gave a good deal of attention to eco- 
nomics. His father was a republican and he 
grew up in the faith. Somehow most of us 
take our religion and our politics from our 
paternal ancestor. In 1880 he began to take 
an active interest in public matters, and be- 
gan the study of public questions. In 1889 he 
organized the Plymouth county republican 
campaign committee and was chairman of it 
for three years which perhaps accounts in 
part why there is not a democratic town or 
ward in Plymouth county, and where a dem- 
ocrat is a rarity, unless he is a Foss demo- 
ert which kind the woods were full of at the 
recent spring election. From 1889 to 1902 
he was an earnest student of trade and tar- 
iff questions, and was much on the stump 
and in the press upon those questions. 

For several years he was active on the 
executive committee of the Massachusetts 
Republican club, serving with ex-Gov. Guild, 
Sec. George von Il. Meyer, Elihu B. Hayes, 
Roger Wolcott and others. 

In 1888 he was elected to the legislature 
and served in the house in 1889. In 1892 he 
was elected district attorney for the South- 
eastern district, comprising Plymouth and 
Norfolk counties. He was twice re-elected, 
and then declined another nomination, think- 
ing he had served long enough, and that the 
district needed a change. 

In 1901 he ran for attorney general, but 
not fast enough, In June, 1902, he was ap- 
pointed by Gov. Winthrop Murray Crane to 
the superior court bench. And just here be 
it said dates, chronological and not the eat- 
able kind, seem to have some significance in 
his career. His father, B. W. Harris, was 
first elected district attorney on Nov. 8, 1858, 
Robert’s birthday. Robert Orr Harris was 
first elected district attorney on Nov. 8, 
1892. He was appointed to the bench June 4, 
1902, which was the 42d anniversary of his 
father’s wedding, and now election this year 
falls again on Nov. 8, his birthday. 

Judge Harris has always been a republi- 
ean and a protectionist, but he has some 
notions in regard to it that do not agree 
with some recent applications of the princi- 
ple. He has a crazy idea that protection 


means protection to all, and does not mean 
governmental guarantee of large dividends 
to a few! 

He is a long way from being a socialist 
and has no desire to break down industries 
but does believe that a little less paternal- 
ism and a little more competition would ‘be 
healthy in the long run. In other words he 
believes that ‘‘pap’”’ is poor food for adults, 
although excellent for infants. 

Perhaps no better exposition of Judge Har- 
ris’s views could be found than he gave ut- 
terance to in a speech before the Plymouth 
county republicans 20 years ago. Speaking of 
republican protectionists he said, ‘‘We start 
with the belief that the original doctrine of 
protection was protection and not prohibi- 
tion of imports or competition. That the 
original idea was to get our industries out 
from under the crushing influence of a for- 
eign competition, su strong and overmaster- 
ing that our manufacturers could not make 
head against it, thus giving the foreign pro- 
ducer a monopoly and leaving the consum- 
er here in a state of dependence. To bring 
the foreign and domestic producers of sim- 
ilar articles, into somewhat equal conditions 
for competition in our own markets and then 
to leave them to work out their own salva- 
tion, with the idea that the theory of the 
‘survival of the fittest’ would do the rest. 


“That is to say, the original idea was to 
induce competition and not to prevent it, 
and that out of that competition the country 
was to reap the benefit in independence oft 
foreign monopoly, in the employment of 
home labor at a greater wage rate,-and in 
the decreased cost and improved quality of 
the product. 

“To this theory the main body of the par- 
ty still clings, and claims that if followed 
out in its original spirit, the idea of the 
promoters of the original legisation is ade- 
quate to meet all the present conditions, and 
that if so followed it will prove the protective 
policy to be a wise and useful one. 

“We partake of the high tariff idea to this 
extent, that if it is necessary: as a first step 
in acquiring a new and useful industry to 
put on a high duty, we are willing that such 
duty shall be imposed, if it is so imposed 
with the idea and understanding that at 
some future time it shall be reconsidered 
with reference to the conditions existing af- 
ter it has been in operation. If it appears 
that the industry is successful, and under 
conditions of high absolute wage rate, with- 
out regard to the duty, is able to compete 
with all comers that then the duty should 
be reduced to nominal rates. 


“We think that competition was always 
intended. That it was always supposed that, 
after the consumer had paid whatever ex- 
tra price for goods was caused by the tar- 
iff, and when the price of goods was brought 
to a permanently lower cost by the success- 
ful establishment of the industry here, he 
was then to reap his reward in a perma- 
nently lower cost product of better qual-~ 
TEV. meee 

“The low tariff men do not desire to pro- 
hibit importation but do want a duty high 
enough to cover the difference in labor cost, 
and also to insure a profit to the manufac- 
turer, thereby stimulating our people’to en- 
ter into the business.” 

This speech, bear in mind, was the judg- 
ment of Judge Harris i9 years ago, and his 
views have undergone no radical change 
since. It was good republican policy then 
and it is equally good republican policy 
now. : 


Judge Harris has been considered a sound 
lawyer and safe adviser. As a trial lawyer 
he was successful, his manner being both 
pleasing before juries and effective with the 
court. Courteous and genial in manner he 
has always been popular with his associ- 
ates and opponents. He is an effective speak- 
er ‘and a good fighter for any cause in 
which he’ believes. As a judge he has had 
the respect and confidence of the bar, and 
his addresses to the jury in summing up 
have been models of fairness and impar- 
tiality. His associates on the bench regret 
exceedingly his decision to re-enter poli- 
tical life, for such men as he are needed 
on the bench. But he feels that in the 
broader field of legislation he can render bet- 
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ter service to the public than by remaining 
on the bench. 

He is of Mayflower and Pilgrim stock. A 
lifelong resident of the Old Colony he finds 
the roots of his family tree running to all 
parts of the district he now aspires to rep- 
resent in congress, Fourteen years ago, be- 
fore Mr. Lovering was nominated he was 
strongly urged to become a candidate for 
congress. He declined to consider it, stat- 
ing that he did not then consider himself 
quite prepared or experienced enough. He 
and his father personally suggested and 
urged the nomination of Mr. Lovering as 
aman well equipped and adequate. 

A. man little given to show, he is a hard 
and faithful worker. Among his associates 
on the bench he is much beloved and his 
opinion is considered valuable in council. 

He wus married in Newport, R. I., April 
21, 1880, to Josephine D. Gorton. He has five 
daughters, one of whom is married. He is 
a man of positive convictions, loyal in his 
support of his party, a firm friend and a man 
whose word once given stays placed. No 
man in Massachusetts is better equipped to 
do effective and valuable service in Wash- 
ington than he. When his father was in 
congress he acted as his secretary and ob- 
tained an insight into congressional proced- 
ure that will be very valuable to him should 
he be called upon to succeed Cong. Foss. 


Insurance Against Injustice. 

The faults of judicial procedure in the 
United States generally are many and glar- 
ing. Men of all shades of authority have 
long called attention to them, and they may 
be stated in such a way as to imply that the 
people of this country do not live under a 
system of substantial justice. Yet practi- 
cally nothing is done about it. The bar as- 
sociation speaks of reform, and goes home. 
Pres. Taft says justice should be speedier 
and surer. His hearers applaud and wonder 
why the Cubs don’t play better ball. It be- 
gins and ends in talk. 

New Jersey got so. far as to submit a 
constitutional amendment for the reorgan- 
ization and reform of the courts. This 
amendment, with others, was voted upon 
recently. It—with the others—was lost, be- 
cause less than a fifth of the electors were 
sufficiently interested to vote upon the meas- 
ures at all. 

If you lose a leg in a railroad accident 
your case may be held up many months; 
appealed again and yet again on some silly 
point of legal eitquette. A technical irregu- 
larity on your lawyer’s part may cause you 
to lose it. 
of us ever does lose a leg in a railroad ac- 
cident. Whatever the faults of the system, 
they really fall, in a patent way, upon only 
a small number of the population. The oth- 
ers are indifferent. The system persists be- 
cause, aS a matter of fact, few are harmed 
by iv. . 

Nevertheless, the penalties of a bad sys- 
tem may at any time fall upon any one of 
us. It is said that hardly one house in a 
hundred in England was insured against fire 
a hundred years ago. Only now and then 
did a house burn, and the unburned were 
willing to take their chances. Nowadays 
nearly all houses are insured. It has been 
discovered that it is impolitic for the un- 
burned to take their chances. It will sure- 
ly be discovered, also, that it is unwise for 
the unscotched to take their chances with 
bad judical procedure. The late election 
returns show, however, that that socialized 
state of mind is still somewhat remote from 
New Jersey.—-Saturday Evening Post. 
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PRAGCIacanaG POLLS: 


SAMUEL J. ELDER 


Famous Boston Lawyer Associated With [lost Renowned Counsel in 
World in Trial of Fisheries Dispute Before The Hague Tribunal 
—Truly a Self-Made [Man—Has Always Taken Active 
Interest in Republican Politics 


samuel J. Elder has been adding new lau- 
reJs to wis fame as one of the counsel for the 
United States in the presentation of the 
fisheries dispute between Great Britain and 
the lUnited States before The Hague inter- 
national arbitration tribunal. ‘he London 
‘Limes’ special correspondent wrote from The 
Hague under date of July 24, 1910: ‘‘Mr. 
Samuel J. Hilder is a trained speaker with 
a parliamentary rather than a forensic style, 
and his humorous and vivaeious manner 
rendered his utterances particularly at- 
tractive, though his laudable desire to save 
the time of the tribunal strained to the ut- 
most the attention of his audience.’’ 

Mr. Elder spoke for three and a half days. 
Sir Robert Finlay, formerly attorney-general 
of England, had talked 12 days for the 
otmer side. Mr. Elder in opening captured 
attention at once by telling a good story, 
in his inimitable way, of Lord Brougham, 
who, addressing a Scotch jury, promised to 
be brief, but was interrupted by one of the 
jurors who exclaimed solemnly: ‘“‘Dinna be 
brief, Harry, whatever ye: are, dinna be 
brief.’’? Mr. Elder said that. he would pro- 
mise to be brief despite the ill-esteem into 
which he might fall; and this exclamation 
was particularly apt; in view of the long- 
winded utterances of the counsel on the 
other side. Mr. Elder found himself in com- 
pany with the most renowned international 
lawyers of the world, the U: S. counsel be- 
ing Sen. Elihu Root, George Turner, and 
himself; and tne British counsel being Atty.- 
Gen. Sir William Robson, K. C., Sir Robert 
Finlay, Sir H. Erle Richards, K. C., and 
on the part of Canada and Newfoundland 
three each of the most learned counsel, in- 
cluding the premier of Newfoundland, the 
attorney-general, and a former attorney- 
general. 

Mr. Jiider crossed the ocean in May, 
and was followed by his three daughters a 
month later. In August, after the presen- 
tation of the case before the tribunal had 
been finished, Mr. Elder and his daughters 
started on a three months’ tour of Ger- 
many, Austria, and France. He has always 
been quite fond of European travel, having 
crossed many times, and being one of the 
founders of the social club called the ‘‘At- 
lantiec Conference,’ the members of which, 
or the majority of them, first crossed in 
the Cephalonia. ‘The club includes among 
others, A. Shuman, Jerome Jones, and 
Charles T. Gallagher. 

Samuel J. Elder was born in Hope, R. I., 
Jan. 4, 1850, son of James and ‘Deborah 
(Keene) Elder and took his A. B. degree at 
Yaie in 1873. Two years ago his Alma Ma- 
ter honored him with an LL. D., in recog- 
nition of service in the cause of improve- 
ment in the United States copyright laws. 
He was counsel for the International Copy- 
right League, and drew in part the inter- 
national copyright law of 1891. His address 
on “Our Archaic Copyright Laws,’’ which 
was many times reprinted, was one of the 
first steps in the movement which culmin- 
ated in the complete revision by congress of 
the copyright laws, in 1909. He was lec- 
turer on this subject for several years in the 
Boston University law school, and has been 


counsel in much important copyright legis- 


lation 

Mr. Elder’s parents were both of pioneer 
stock, and his ancestors fought in the revo- 
lution. If ever there was a ‘‘selfmade man” 
he is one. 

in his boyhood days, after the death of his 
father, young Elder saw hard sledding. He 
sold papers on the streets, and worked 
in the mills of Lawrence, Mass., to which 
the family removed in Samuel’s childhood. 
His mother was married a second time, to 
Ezra Marvel, the inventor, and after that 
Samuel was able to get an education. 

Mr. Elder has had some practical experi- 
ence in marine matters. Indeed he might al- 
most lay claim to the title of ‘fold seadog,’’ 
for he has pulled the cod-lead on Georges 
banks, sailing in Gloucester fishing vessels, 
and has been through some of the worst 
gales on the coast. Mr. Elder’s immediate 
ancestors on both sides were in the mer- 
chant marine, and during school vacations 


he spent several summers on fishing trips 
with relatives of his mother. During the 
memoraple gale of 1869 he was on he 
schooner William H. Atwood, of Wellfleet, 
on Georges. In this storm a number of the 
fishing fleet were lost with all on board, 
but the Atwood rode out the gale without 
the loss of a man. Her crew were calied on, 
however, to aid in the rescue of men from 
another eraft, and Mr. Elder took a leading 
part in the rescue. 

He married Lilla S. Thompson of Hastings 
on the Hudson, N. Y., May 10, 1876. She 
died Aug. 13, 1907, leaving four children, 
the youngest a boy of nine. 

Mr. Elder was admitted to the bar in 
1875 and formed the firm of Elder and Whit- 
man in 1893. In 1885 he was elected to the 
house, but his practice has always made 
such demands upon him that he had but 
little time for public office. In 1901 he was 
chosen chairman of the republican state 
convention, delivering an address on Wil- 
liam Mckinley, and in 1908 was elected a 
delegate to the republican national conven- 
tion, serving on the committee on. creden- 
tials. 

Mr. Elder’s invariable good temper, keen 
wit, and mastery of the art of storytelling 
always have kept him in the first rank as a 
post-prandial orator, but he is a good fight- 
er and when he goes into a political contest 
he is never a halfway man. Although so 
frequently engaged as corporation counsel 
in big cases for many years, he did not 
hesitate to follow Roosevelt when. the lat- 
ter picked Taft for the presidency, and did 
not hesitate to oppose even Sen. Crane him- 
self when the latter fought so hard to de- 
feat the sending of pledged delegates from 
Massachusetts to the national convention. 
Elder and 
battle in the 8th congressional district for 
Taft, and although Gen. Champlin himself, 
as Crane’s manager, and as the supposed 
boss of Cambridge, declared his ability to 
swing the- district for unpledged delegates, 
Champlin was defeated in the convention 
by a vote of 58 to 50 and Elder and Myers 
went as delegates pledged to Taft. 

Mr. Elder has always been a warm ad- 
mirer of Sen. Lodge, and was one of the 
Lodge delegates to the congressional con- 
vention of 1882, at which Deacon Converse 
was nominated on the 130th ballot. As a 
member of the Winchester republican town 
committee in 1883, and president of the 
Young Republican club, he led the anti-But- 
ler forces. The town gave Robinson for 
governor more votes than were ever given 
before to the head of the republican ticket, 
and 22 percent more than James G. Blaine 
had. Elder himself, for the ‘house, ran 
far ahead of his ticket. Blaine’s’ plurality 
was only 37, while Elder’s was 226. 

Mr. Elder achieved fame as counsel. for 
the defense, with Gen. Bartlett, in the Hast- 
man murder case, in which the Harvard 
University instructor was tried for the al- 
leged murder of his brother-in-law, and 
after a three weeks trial, in the spring of 
1901 was acquitted. He was also counsel 
for the Encyclopedia Britannica in a six 
year contest, carried on all over the coun- 
try, which ended in a victory for the com- 
pany, the defendants. being enjoined from 
violation of copyright. In his early days he 
was counsel in copyright cases for Mark 
Twain and Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

He has been counsel for Mary Baker G. 
Eddy for 10 years, representing her in the 
Woodbury libel case, and the Christian 
Science church in the “next friend’ litiga- 
tion, and at the statehouse has defended the 
Christian Scientists against hostilfe legisla- 
tion. 

Of late years Ex-Gov. Bates and W. M. 
Morse have been associated with Mr. Elder 
as junior counsel for the Christian Scientists. 

But Mr. Elder has won fame in all 
branches of the law. As counsel with R. 
M. Morse for the will of Arioch Wentworth, 
he fought so doughty a battle that the re- 
sult was virtually a decision for the will, 
a compromise being reached by which prac- 
tically the entire $7,000,000 bequeathed for 
a trade school will ultimately be expended 


Ex-Speaker Myers won a hot. 


in accord with the purpose of the testa- 
tor. The fee of Messrs. Morse and Elder was 
$500,000, equally divided,'said to be the larg- 
est fee ever paid to counsel in New Eng- 
land. Mr. Elder was also counsel in the 
Peabody will case, where about $1,000,000 
was left to found an industrial school for 
girls. This will was also contested by rela- 
tives and Mr. Elder was again success- 
ful in having the will sustained. 

Mr. Elder was one of 30 of the most emi- 
nent counsel in New England engaged by the 
defense in the famous steel cases, brought 
against steel manufacturers in New Eng- 
land and New York as the result of the in- 
vestigation of the Boston finance commis- 
sion, the charge being conspiracy, by the 
“Boston agreement,’’ to defraud the city by 
collusive bidding. The court, after consulta- 
tion with all the counsel, appointed Messrs. 
Hilder, Bartlett, Choate, and Hurlburt to 
do all the actual examination or cross-ex- 
amination. In the case of every one of Mr. 
Hider’s six clients the court did not even 
allow the cases to go to the jury. 

He has been counsel for the New York 
Central R. R. on legislative matters for 
ten years and has handled some very import- 
ant matters, like the Springfield water front 
development, the smoke nuisance, and elec- 
trification. At the state house he has been 
frequently seen as counsel at hearings on 
matters of consequence. He was counsel 
for the trustees of the Rutland sanatorium, 
at the time of the attack,on them. He rep- 
resented the M. I. T. League in opposing the 
merger ef the Institute -with Harvard; the 
Museum of Fine Arts in securing and en- 
forcing legislation to limit the height of 
buildings in Copley square; and members 
of the Park Street chureh in the movement 
to preserve the Wren spire. 

Mr. Elder is a Mason and delivered the 
oration at the dedication of the present 
Masonic Temple, Boston. He is a member 
of the Union, City, Winchester, Country and 
Middlesex clubs also of the Winchester 
Canoe club, and the Curtis and Seapuit 
clubs. He is vice-president of the Boston 
Bar association, and Middlesex Bar associa- 
tion, and president of the Yale club of Bos- 
ton, Ile retains an ardent interest in ath- 
letics, having been captain of his class 
nine at Yale, center field for the varsity 
nine, and also played football. 

He has an elegant $60,000 residence on 
Myopia hill, Winchester, with a superb view 
of the. Mystic lakes. 
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PRACTICAL POLITICS. 


DISTRICT ATTORNEY JOHN J. HIGGINS 


Successful Career, Despite Many Obstacles, Example For Youth of 
Today—His Record as Prosecuting Officer an Exceptional 
One—Destined For Higher Political Honors. 


There used to be a book for boys called 
“Against Heavy Odds” which told some of 
the vicissitudes encountered by a young man 
in gaining a foothold in life. It seemed 
as though every time he made a move some 
evil influence appeared to thwart his efforts 
and it was only by sheer pluck and the 
most indomitable pluck that he finally suc- 
eeeded. The hero was wholly imaginary 
but some of the incidents in the story find 
a parallel in the career of John J. Higgins, 
present district attorney for the Northern 
district. Mr. Higgins has had an _ uphill 
fight almost from the moment of his birth 
and strangely enough in every field of en- 
deavor he has had to meet heavy opposi- 
tion of some sort. It is just such a career 
as his taken from real life that should serve 
to spur on the youth of today, few of whom 
ever meet with even a fraction of the trou-+ 
bles which he has met and successfully over- 
come. 

To have to earn one’s education is no 
small undertaking. While it is true that 
many a boy had done this it is an achieve- 
ment worthy of the highest commendation at 
all times. John J. Higgins did. this but in 
the face of-a handicap which would dis- 
hearten most young men even strongly for- 
tified with real determination. For nature 
had not been overkind in equipping him phy- 
sically for the battle of life. He was frail 
as a boy and his bent being toward study 
naturally tended to drain a not over-strong 
physique. So closely did he apply himself 
to his books that breakdown was narrowly 
averted more than once. In fact to the pres- 
ent moment he has had to contend with ill- 
health. Realizing that he owed it to him- 
self to give some attention to his health, as 
brillianecy of mind was of little value without 
an adequately formed body, he began to 
take physical exercise. About this time an 
affectieon of the eyes threatened to put a 
stop entirely to his studies. So he turned 
to the physical with that same determina- 
tion which had characterized his search after 
knowledge. He took up horseback-riding as 
one means of gaining strength, found it 
beneficial and still indulges in it whenever 
time will permit. -In a short time he found 
himself vastly improved in health. 

Having made up his mind to secure an 
education he made it a point to complete it 
and passing the public schools of Boston he 
entered Phillips Exeter and from there took 
a course in the Harvard law school. All this 
required great sacrifice on his part. It 
meant depriving himself of most of the 
pleasures which are so attractive to the 
young but John J. Higgins set out to suc- 
ceed and this has ever been his motto in 
life. Then came a struggle to establish him- 
self in the practice of his profession. But 
he made friends everywhere and those who 
retained him as a legal adviser found that 
not only was he most conscientious in his at- 
tention to every case but that he was well 
grounded in the principles of law. He ap- 
plied hirnself very closely and in a compara- 
tively few years had won for himself a 
name both at the Middiesex and Suffolk 
bars. Then it was that he found time to 
turn his attention to politics. He had always 
been a republican of the staunchest kind 
but this was not énough in those days in 
Somerville. It seemed as though opposi- 
tion followed him everywhere. For Somer- 
ville, politically, has always been a pret- 
ty close corporation. Any man who could 
gain the favor of the organization, meaning 
the republican, for there is but one worth 
mentioning, found it smooth sailing. But 
for an outsider it was like beating up Bos- 
ton harbor with both a head-wind and a 
head-tide. Many had tried it but the list 
of wrecks was so imposing as to discour- 
age all but the strongest-hearted. But John 
Higgins belonged to the last-named class. 
His earlier victories had stimulated him to 
attempt the almost impossible and he set 
out in this field with the expectation of 
winning. He had built up a clientage in 
law which served as the nucleus for a poli- 
tical following. It was a thorny road but 
it led in time to pleasanter ways. Mr. Hig- 
gins having made himself a factor in Som- 
erville politics was elected to the board of 
aldermen. Here he was soon recognized as 


a man of force of ckaracter, of unimpeach- 
able integrity and one who showed a quick 
and sure grasp of municipal questions. He 
won a renomination, which meant a re-elec- 
tion and grew in strength until a third 
term was his. That year there was a hard 
figit on for the presidency and Mr. Hig- 
gins determined to go into it. It was a 
hard pull but he won out and in that posi- 
tion he made a reputation for clearheaded- 
ness and impartiality as a presiding officer 
which his enemies as well as his friends con- 
ceded him, 

In 1906 he took his seat in the house as 
a representative from the 25th Middlesex dis- 
trict. Many men make the mistake in 
their first year in this body of talking in- 
cessantly on the floor. No subject is too 
complex for them to air their opinions, of- 
ten to the amusement and nearly always 
to the annoyance of their long-suffering 
associates. Many a representative with ex- 
cellent promise for usefulness has found his 
career practically blighted by inflicting him- 
self too often upon the patience of a wear- 
ied assemblage. This became apparent to 
John Higgins at the outset. He saw that the 
men of influence were generally those of 
the fewest words and that to gain standing 
it was not necessary to plunge headlong 
into every debate. He was not looking for 
notoriety for with all his strength of charac- 
ter he has ever been one of the most modest 
of men, so he adopted the wiser course of 
listening and learning. He wanted to feel 
the way and gain some knowledge of the 
machinery before embarking upon the often 
troublous sea of legislative action. Before 
the end of the session, however, he had 
found his place and came to be known as 
a man quick to seize upon the weak points 
in an undesirable measure. He had too a 
faculty for expressing himself in the clear- 
est language, which was to be expected per- 
haps from one of his frank nature, for there 
is nothing more abhorrent to John Higgins 
than the political ‘‘trimmer,’’ who talks in 
riddles. This soon gained for him a dis- 
tinction which he found much to his advant- 
age. The man who can present the salient 
facts of a question at issue clearly and in- 
telligibly is always a most useful member 
of a deliberative body. Men whose brains 
work slowly find it often difficult to get 
hold of the intricacies of a knotty problem 
of state. To these John Higgins was a 
kind of life-raft. They could crawl up trom 
the waters of doubt and hang upon the edge 
of his intellect and save themselves from 
ridicule and error. They found his advice 
sound. They found him reliable and they 
found his opinions ever at their service. No 
one ever had any trouble in finding out 
where John Higgins stood upon any public 
question. He did all of his own thinking 
and when he had reached a conclusion he 
wasn’t afraid to allow it to be come known. 

So that when he came back for a second 
term Rep. Higgins took his place as among 
the leaders of the majority party. He had 
served on the committee on judiciary during 
his first year, which is always regarded as 
a mark for a new man, was a member of 
the recess committee on insurance and 
now Speaker Cole made him chairman of 
constitutional amendments. As a member 
still of judiciary he handled the fight for 
the shoe-machinery bill and how well he did 
it his féllow-members can and will testify. 
There was no stronger member of the 1907 
house than Rep. Higgins of Somerville. That 
fall there was a vacancy in the office of dis- 
trict attorney for the Northern | district. 
John Higgins announced his candidacy. 
There were four other candidates in the 
field including Arnold Scott, then assistant 
district attorney. This time Somerville 
stood solidly behind its candidate. It was a 
terrific battle and will be long remembered 
in Middlesex county for the scars it left. 
The convention was in session almost 24 
hours and at six o’clock in the morning 
John Higgins won the nomination on the 
24th ballot. Then in order to familiarize 
himself with his new duties he accepted the 
place of assistant district attorney which 
he held for a month before taking charge 
of the office. 

Although Middlesex county comtains such 


strongholds of civic purity as Somerville, 
Cambridge and Newton, it has been the scene 
during the past few years of some of the 
most cold-blooded and dastardly murders in 
the commonwealth. In his three years in 
office John Higgins has drawn 28 indictments 
for first degree murder, many of which were 
disposed of at a big saving to the county, 
on pleas, and several on the ground of in- 
sanity. He tried six capital cases in 14 
months, securing two convictions of first 
degree murder, three of second and one of 
manslaughter. Ten cases are pending to be 
argued before the fall bench in November 
on exceptions, and he has four capital cases 
for trial now. 

Shortly after assuming the duties of the 
office Mr. Higgins sprang into the limelight 
when seven first degree murder cases were 
disposed of in.a single day. John J. Kil- 
lian, Oscar J. Kelson and George Francis 
Gilmore charged with brutally beating 
Charles HE. Busbee, an aged Somerville drug- 
gist, to death; Ferdinand di Ribasso, of 
Somerville, charged with shooting and kill- 
ing his wife; Guisseppi Zeccola, of Water- 
town, charged with shooting and killing 
Charles Reed; all pleaded guilty to murder 
in the second degree and were given life 
sentences in state prison. Pasqual Col- 
luchiello and Raffaele Reppucce, charged 
with the murder of Luigi Marro at Newton, 
pleaded guilty to manslaughter and acces- 
sory after the fact, respectively. Colluchiel- 
lo was given five to seven years in state 
prison and Reppucce was sentenced to a 
year in the house of correction. In accept- 
ing these pleas, Dist. Atty. Higgins saved 
Middlesex county between $25,000 and $30,- 
000. His action was approved and com- 
mended by the judges of the superior court. 

The first murder trial handled by Dist. 
Atty. Higgins was that of Napoleon J. 
Rivet, of Lowell, who was recently elec- 
trocuted. 

The case of Chester Jordan, the Somer- 
ville wife slayer, attracted attention all 
over the country and the securing a con- 
viction in this case against the best legal 
talent money could produce, backed up by 
a formidable array of pathologists and 
alienists, won much fame for Mr. Higgins. 
In this case the district attorney’s closing 
argument to the jury was a gem and was 
in a class with the argument of former 
Atty. Gen. Parker in the famous Tucker 
trial. 

John Wesley Brown, a Cambridge colored 
boy, indicted for murder in the first de- 
gree, in shooting and killing a colored girl 
in Newton, was allowed to plead guilty 
to murder in the second degree and was 
given life imprisonment in state prison. 

In the case of James Harmon, son of 
Sergt. James Harmon of the Somerville po- 
lice department, who was on trial for shoot- 
ing and killing Maud Agnes Hartley, his 
sweetheart, Mr. Higgins was warmly com- 
mended for his manliness and ideal fairness, 
when, after the trial had been going on for 
a week, and the judge’s charge was about 
to be delivered to the jury, he allowed young 
Harmon to plead guilty to murder in the 
second degree. Harmon was sentenced to 
life imprisonment in state prison. Weeks 
had been spent in preparing the case, as 
weil as considerable money. The Harmon 
defense was insanity. Rather than allow a 
shadow of doubt to remain, the district at- 
torney consented at the eleventh hour to a 
proposition he had made to Harmon’s at- 
torneys several times before the trial had 
started. : 

The famous Annie Mullins case, during 
which about a score of suspects were ar- 
rested, resulted in the conviction of James 
Mantir of murder in the second degree and 
Peter Delorey of manslaughter. 

Mrs. Wiizabeth Richmond. was convict¢d of 
murder in the second degree for the murder 
of Stewart McTavish at the Hotel Florence, 
Hast Cambridge, iast summer. 

Mrs. Rose Silsby, of Waltham, who was 
at first charged with murder in the first 
degree, but was later tried for manslaughter, 
wes sentenced to ten years at the woman’s 
prison at Sherborn. 

James and Mary Strozzi were indicted for 
murder in the first degree, but were later 
tried for murder in the second degree, for 
the shooting of Peter Wilson, a Somerville 
teamster. James Strozzi was found guilty 
of manslaughter and was sentenced to ten 
to 12 years in state prison. Mrs. Strozzi 
was found not guilty. 

Three insane murderers, Mrs. Emma 
Huntley, of Somerville, who drowned her 
two grandchildren, Hiram F. Badger, of 
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Wakefield, who butchered his two children, 
and John Murphy, the Somerville man who 
ran amuck at the North Packing company 
and killed five men with a butcher knife, 
were all sent to the Bridgewater asylum for 
the criminal insane. . 

Mrs. Mary Kelleher, charged with murder 
in the first degree on six counts for poison- 
ing her children and relatives, was freed 
after several conferences between Mr. Hig- 
gins and counsel for Mrs. Kelleher, the dis- 
trict attorney being satisfied with the ex- 
planation of the facts by Mrs. Kelleher’s 
attorneys. 

In recognition of hard and brilliant work 
the recent session of the legislature voted 
him. an increase of $1000 in salary and an- 
other assistant. 

John J. Higgins was born in Boston, May 
17, 1865. Although still a young man pub- 
lic honors have been his in large number 
through his own efforts. But he still has 
a brilliant future before him. He has been 
mentioned for congress several times and 
he would make a good successor to Samuel 
W. McCall. But his ambition lies more in 
following his chosen profession. Some day 
he will be attorney general of the common- 
wealth, if, indeed, he does not jump over this 
office into the lientenant-governorship next 
year. Had it not beén that for geographical 
reasons another section of the state had a 
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PRACTICAL POLITICS. 


prior claim he would have this year been 
named as the successor of Dana Malone, But 
Middlesex county now has the _ treasurer- 
ship and the post of state auditor. Suffolk 
county also has the lfeutenant-governor 
and secretary of state with the governor 
usually classed as a Bostonian. So the par- 
ty leaders decided that to bunch the whole 
ticket in eastern Massachusetts would be a 
great mistake in this year of discontent. 
But today John Higgins stands well in the 
counsels of his party. It is only by sheer 
persistence that he has won his present 
place. But the party managers realize the 
value of a reputation in candidates for of- 
fice. Money counts for much but not so 
much as in the old days. Today it is the man 
who can gain the confidence of the people 
who is sure to be called into positions of 
publie trust. The politicians are shrewd 
enough to see this as they did in the case of 
Gov. Hughes in New York. It is just such 
men as John Higgins, Robert Luce and Jo- 
seph Walker who must be the standbys of 
the republican party in Massachusetts in the 
years to come. Today the demand is for 
men of independent thought, of honesty of 
purpose and this fact is slowly but surely 
impressing itself upon the minds of those 
who shape the policies of the two great poli- 
tical parties in this state. 


HON. SIDNEY O. BIGNEY 


Progressive in Business and Politics, Usually Gets What He Goes After— 
May Be Brought Out Next Year as Business Men’s Candidate 
For Lieutenant-Governor—Has Taken a Lively and 
Intelligent Concern in Public Affairs. 


While he is not to be classed as an “in- 
surgent,’’ in the sense of the latter-day poli- 
tical significance of the term, Col. Sidney 
O. Bigney of Attleboro can insurge with rare 
finesse. It can hardly be said that he uses 
“steam-roller’ tactics, but when he gets 
going the obstacles in the way don’t count 
—they are either shoved aside or gone around 
—and the obstacle doesn’t know how the 
passing was made. Col. Bigney believes 
that motion is essential to progress. He has 
been uniformally successful for his energy 
not only keeps himself continually on the 
go but fires his co-workers with zeal and 
enthusiasm. Apparently always in prime 
physical condition, ever alert and buoyant, 
never wanting in cordiality, invariably glad 
to see you, at all times brimful of optimism, 
Col. Bigney inspires one with the confidence 
of victory and the ultimate accomplishment 
of things. 

When Col. Bigney determines to secure a 
desired end, whatever it may be, either in 
pusiness or politics he goes at it with a 
purpose. Take, for example, his election as 
delegate-at-large to the last national con- 
vention of the republican party. When 
his candidacy was announced, the wise ones 
smiled, did not object particularly, viewed it 
with an “Oh-that’s-all-right’’ attitude, and 
let it go at that. Meanwhile, Bigney was 
going about with his welcome smile and 
winning way, meeting workers here and 
there, displaying a knowledge of men and po- 
litical practice, and making friends if not 
always supporters. There were comparative- 
ly few who believed for a moment that he 
could defeat such a formidable combination 
as that which was arrayed against him. He 
did not ask permission from the powers that 
be as to whether he would bé accepted or 
not but went straight to the people and as 
a result, Ex-Gov. Bates retired from the 


lists in order that no one should be humili- 


ated. 


And now the talk is that Col. Bigney will 
be brought out next year as the ‘‘business 
men’s candidate’ for lieutenant-governor. 
This is being considered seriously by many 
of the colonel’s friends, who point with rea- 
sonable pride to the record of the man in 
business as well as in public affairs. His 
success in political ventures gives them as- 
surance and his intimate knowledge of state 
affairs, gained while a member of the gov- 
ernor’s council from the 2d district, makes 
them deem him an admirable candidate for 
gubernatorial service. He has very substan- 
tial commercial connections and interests, 
has built up a splendid jewelry business in 
Attleboro, and has gained that essentias 
qualification—the confidence of his associates 
and the industrial world generally. His ad- 


vocates also contend that Mr. Bigney would 


have the support of the labor element, so-. 


called, because as an extensive employer of 
labor he has treated them with fairness and 
consideration, and has not infrequently ap- 
peared in the interest of the laboring man 
before committees of the legislature. 

A man’s right to public service should be 
measured by what he has accomplished in 
his own service. The man who has not made 
good in his own employ will not be bothered 
with the clamor of the people calling him to 
public work. By this standard of fitness, 
Col. Bigney surely has been tested and 
found worthy. He owns one of the largest 
jewelry factories in the state and it is elo- 
quent of his own energy and business acumen 
and not an inheritance from the labor and 
thought of others. The leading business men 
of Attleboro have recognized his sterling 
commercial qualities, his shrewdness and his 
progressiveness that does not want in con- 
servatism. About a year ago he was elected 
president of the first board of trade in the 
history of Attleboro, having a population of 
about 20,000, This institution in one year 
has accomplished wonders in erecting new 
buildings under his guidance. 


But, as it is very manifest, Col. Bigney 
has not circumscribed his life with his own 
personal commercial interests but has taken 
a lively and intelligent concern in the prob- 
lems of the hour and brings into this realm 
his characteristic zeal. Those who followed 
the efforts of the Canadian reciprocity 
apostles to secure legislative action by the 
Massachusetts general court enjoy the recol- 
lection of Col. Bigney’s presentation of the 
question. He not only displayed an intimate 
kuowledge of the subject, and of what may 
be termed commercial philosophy, but quite 
astonished his auditors by the manner of 
address, which was clear and convincing, 
an@by the freedom of his utterance. 

He has been the spokesman of Massachu- 
setts’ manufacturers on _ several 
when important legislation has been pend- 
ing, notably when he was sent to Washington 
to oppose the ratification of the French 
treaty which threatened to deal a disastrous 
blow at the jewelry and other industries of 
New England. The ultimate defeat of the 
treaty may be taken as an indication of the 
successful accomplishment of this respon- 
sible commission. 

This brief sketch of Sidney Osborne Big- 
ney is necessarily incomplete and only gives 
a passing glimpse of him as business man, 
politician and statesman, The causes of his 
success in these walks are readily discov- 
ered. In business, he has been punctual, 
careful, shrewd, progressive, industrious and 
dependable; in politics, he has been hustling, 


occasions | 


cordial, democratic, mingling with the peo- 
ple, intimate, executive; in statesmanship, 
observant, a seeker after knowledge, a 
student of public concerns; in all _ these 
things, energetic and tireless. 

Col. Bigney has prepared himself for pub- 
lic service and it is not unlikely that he 
will be called to further duties. ; 


Defining Hoke Smith. 

“Down with the railroads!’ ‘‘Down with 
the Negro!’’ Such was, in effect, the plat- 
form upon which Hoke Smith was nominat- 
ed and elected governor of Georgia in 1906. 
He then received the enthusiastic support 
of Tom Watson, at that time a populist. 
Tom has rejoined the democracy, we _ be- 
lieve. He must have found old-fashioned, 
red-headed populism too conservative. Yet 
Tom’s candidate for congress in the tenth 
district was beaten at the primaries Tues- 
day, while Hoke beat Gov. Little Joe Brown, 
who declines to simulate madness, although 
he must know how popular it is, how indis- 
pensable for a statesman who wants to get 
or keep a job. 

Toward the closing days of his adminis- 
tration Hoke let ‘tthe people’ amuse them- 
selves with a Georgia railroad system whose 
ostensible offence was its employment of 
Negro firemen. In his younger years Hoke’s 
pathetic eloquence won tears and verdicts 
from many juries in cases against railroads. 
He obeys the voice that Eve obeyed at prime. 
Siill, railroads and Negroes will be allowed 
to subsist in Georgia, even under Hoke. He 
merely wants to be popular. Should com- 
mon sense lift its head again among the 
Crackers, no doubt Hoke would burn what 
he now adores. : 

Hoke is called a ‘‘progressive democrat,” 
which, being interpreted, means a _ preter- 
populist.—New York Sun. 


The Shining Example of Germany. 

All tariff students in every country con- 
cede that the German tariff is the simplest, 
most scientific and most effective in the 
world. 'The Germans abandoned the tariff- 
for-revenue-only theory almost a generation 
ago, and adopted the American protective 
theory. At first they built their tariffs just 
as we do now. But the studious, scientific 
German mind quickly saw that that was not 
the way to produce the best and most ac- 
curate results. So they invented the idea 
of a tariff commission to find out the facts. 
It took the Germans six years to do this 
work—their tariff commission consulted 2000 
trade and technical experts; it examined 
with scientific accuracy and thoroughness 
every industry in the empire; it studied and 
mastered every other tariff in the world. 

Under a protective tariff based on the work 
of the German tariff commission the Ger- 
mans are selling to the world ten finished 
manufactured articles where we are selling 
one, and they are leaving the British far 
behind in comparative increase of foreign 
trade. This, too, mind you, although Ger- 
many is no larger than Texas, has a poor 
soil, meager resources and only a little win- 
dow on the North Sea; whereas we have the 
most extensive coast line and the most con- 
venient harbors of any nation in the world, 
the richest soil and the greatest and most 
varied natural resources. Such is the re- 
sult of commonsense and common honesty 
applied to the work of building a tariff. There 
are other reasons for Germany’s commercial 
progress, but this is the powerful one. 
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HON. EDWARD SEAVER 


Candidate For Congress in 11th District Has Shown Remarkable Ability as 
a Vote-Getter in Republican Wards— A Genuine Democrat— 
Three Times Elected to Massachusetts Senate. 


An old-time democrat, with principles as 
adamantine and unswerving as the rock 
upon which the democracy is founded, is 
Edward Seaver of Roxbury, candidate for 
the democratic nomination for congress in 
the 11th district to succeed Cong. Andrew J. 
Peters. 

In these later days there have been demo- 
erats and democrats—in fact, anybody who 
didn’t wish to be anything else could be a 
democrat and in that role do .what he 
pleased, support whom he pleased and bolt 
everything he pleased and still be as ortho- 
dox in his democracy as his neighbor. Ed- 
ward Seaver of Ward 21 has never been 
that kind. He has been a democrat of the 
clean-cut variety every one of the 365 days 
in the year, including election day. That is 
one of the reasons he has been a power in 
his section for the last generation—his neigh- 
bors Knew where they were going to find 
him politically on New Year’s day and they 
knew that on the next 3lst of December 
they would find him in exactly the same 
place. 

The advantage of that sterling quality—— 
steadfastness—-has never been illustrated 
any better in the history of Bostcn politics 
than it has been in the career of EHKdward 
Seaver. He happens to be a sterling demo- 
crat living in a ward overwhelmingly repub- 
lican. Yet he practically of his own initia- 
tive and through his own energy and loyal- 
ty has maintained an organization there 
that has been of inestimable value to the 
eity party in helping make the majorities 
in democratic wards count to the full limit 
of their strength. In fact, that has been one 
of the political axioms of Mr. Seaver. When 
jokingly taxed by his neighbors with the 
seeming futility of recording democratic 
votes in his own district, so strongly re- 
publican, he has pointed out that every vote 
for his party cast in that or any other re- 
publican stronghold is just as distinct an 
asset as a vote in the democratic wards, 
since it permits the latter to count double 
when the majorities begin. 


One of the present-day school of political 
writers, every one of whom is “‘practical’’ to 
the extent that they all favor anything and 
everything that spells expediency, but who 
cast principle aside as something for high- 
brows and reformers to advertise themselves 
with, has recently described Mr. Seaver’s 
unigue political position, by declaring. that 
he has ‘‘always kept his fences in repair.’’ 
That, to a certain extent, is absolutely cor- 
rect, for Mr.. Seaver, in addition to sub- 
scribing to the tenets of the democracy, is 
of a practical turn of mind and fully under- 
stands the necessity of being prepared to 
take advantage of a given situation. As a 
politician he is astute, knows how to mar- 
shal his followers and where to place them 
on the firing line. That, however, while ‘it 
serves to demonstrate that he kmows politics 
and politicians also illustrates why he has a 
following available on primary day as well 
as on election day. : 

As a result of this capability, often demon- 
strated during a long career, Mr. Seaver has 


long been a power in the Roxbury section 


and one of the most influential men in city 
politics over a long term of years. Never, 
however, has he used his position for his 
own selfish advantage, but always has he 
placed it at the disposal. of his neighbors 
and of his section. Few of the important 
municipal improvements secured for the 
Roxbury-Jamaica Plain end of the city in 
the last generation that he has not taken a 
large part in demanding, often in conjunc- 
tion with others, but a great many times 
when he was obliged to work alone and when 
the credit for the improvement was certain 
to go to others not even remotely connected 
with the two wards, even through residence 
there, anyway, or even by familiarity with 
the needs of either, except as someone re- 
lated them. ; 

One of the most recent of these occasions 
was in the demand befcre the railroad com- 
missioners that the Boston Elevated com- 
pany fulfil its promises to the residents of 
Jamaica Plain by establishing an elevated 
station at Green street. It was argued that 
the property owners along the route of the 


Washington Street elevated structure had 
sacrificed considerable in real estate vaiues 
to accommodate their neighbors in Forest 
Hills, Roslindale and West Roxbury and that 
it was asking comparatively little of the 
street railway company in return, that it at 
least accord them the right to use the road. 
Mr. Seaver, with other residents in the sec- 
tion, interested Mayor Fitzgerald and oth- 
ers, and all moved on the railroad commis- 
sion to compel the service that the Elevated 
was indisposed to grant. As a result, the 
comiission agreed with the resideiits along 
the line and the station will soon be estab- 
lished in compliance with its dictum. 

That is an incident illustrative only of the 
public spirit which actuates Mr. Seaver 
where his own section has something at 
stake and is important only in that expiains 
why his standing is so high among his neigh- 
bors. There is another side to it, though, 
and this was never better illustrated than 
when, in 1901, he became a candidate for the 
state senate. ‘The district was so strongly 
republican. then, as it is now, in fact, that 
many looked upon his candidacy merely as 
a perfunctory matter, designed solely to 
give the democrats an excuse for going to 
the polls. A party nomination is never re- 
garded in that light by Mr. Seaver, how- 
ever, and he straightaway began a real 
campaign to bring about his own election. 
History records that he was successful; also 
that he was re-elected in 1902 and again 
in 1908. History may be silent on one oth- 
er fact, but the roster of notable events rec- 
ognized in democratic circles relates that 
Sen. Seaver, after three years of service 
in the senate, left the district in such con- 
dition that it was possible to choose an- 
other democrat as his successor, and that 
the man he will succeed in congress should 
he secure the nomination this month—An- 
drew J. Peters—was his political legatee. 

The fact, although of great value to the 
party, was disastrous in one way, that be- 
ing that Mr. Seaver became a senator two 
years too early. For it was during Cong. 
Peters’ second term in the senate that John 
A. Sullivan announced his intention of no 
longer being a candidate for congress. Mr. 
Seaver was mentioned for the place, and 
for a short time was an avowed candidate. 
Mr. Peters, however, the immediate posses- 
sor of the prestige derived from Mr. Sea- 
ver’s redemption five years earlier of the 
senatorial district, was too strong, and to 
him went the congressional nomination. 
Feters was elected that year and again two 
years ago, but events have so shaped them- 
selves in the party that a very earnest ef- 
fort will be made this year by influential 
democrats to displace him and this influence 
is favorable to Mr. Seaver. 

In this contingency a review of Mr. Sea- 
ver’s career in the senate may be interest- 
ing, especially since by showing the regard 
in which he is held by outsiders, it explains 
in part why the voters at home have con- 
sidered him worthy to be three times elect- 
ed to the senate. There were many im- 
portant matters enacted by the legislature 
in those three years, most of them of cor- 
poration interest, but some general laws, 
together with the usual demand from divers 
and numerous persons that the penal code 
be changed and some_ sections of it 
be repealed. Under these circumstances, 
Sen. Seaver’s hard common sense and his 
ready facility at getting at the meat of any 
question soon made a place for him among 
the safe and conservative legislators. This 
was amply demonstrated when the list of 
committees was made up, a detail that re- 
veals as nothing else will the regard in 
which a legislator is held by the men with 
whom he served. At any rate, Mr. Seaver 
was placed on the committees on banks and 
banking and on metropolitan affairs and he 
served on the first during his entire time in 
the senate. It is, too, considered one of the 
most important sub-divisions of the legisla- 
ture, dealing, as it does with everything 
connected with the savings bank and co- 
operative bank policy of the state. lLatter- 
ly, the affairs of the trust companies have 
come under tts jurisdiction and all the laws 
dealing with these three kinds of institu- 


tions, two of them handling the savings 
of the working people generally, the lat- 
ter having charge of the funds of the more 
prosperous, must first be passed upon by 
the committee on banks and banking. The 
committee on metropolitan affairs deals 
only with matters affecting the metropolitan 
district, but more particularly with those 
affecting Boston, since the latter pays more 
than three-fifths of the expenses of the en- 
tire district. Mr. Seaver was a member of 
that committee in 1902 and 1903. He served 
with distinction on both these committees, 
and, in addition, during the first year he 
had places on the committees on harbors and 
public lands, labor and state house, during 
his second on the committee on fisheries and 
game and during his third on the committee 
on counties. In all his service he took an 
important part on the floor of the senate, 
as well as in the committee on _ labor, 
when he was on it, in the effort to secure 
the passage of the peaceful picketing bill, 
at that time considered the big piece of la- 
bor legislation. Organized labor at that 
time enthusiastically endorsed Mr. Seaver’s 
stand, and it is a fact that all the working- 
men in his district today regard him with 
great favor. 

Mr. Seaver is a member of one of the old 
Boston families, his ancestors having come 
here from England early in colonial days 
to settle in that section of Roxbury where 
Mr. Seaver now lives. Almost from the 
beginning of the settlement the Seavers 
have been prominent, socially as well as 
otherwise, and the present Edward Seaver 
is one of a long line of public spirited men 
and women, each of whom has left locally 
his or her imprint on the generation in 
which he or she lived. Seaver street in 
Roxbury and Dorchester, the thoroughfare 
that borders Franklin Park on the north, is 
named after his family, a tribute from 
the last generation to the worth of those 
who composed it then. 

Edward Seaver himself was born in Rox- 
bury 61 years ago. In his young man- 
hood he learned the grocery business and 
continued in it in this city until a few 
years ago, when he retired. The growth of 
the city in the direction of Roxbury and Ja- 
maica Plain, together with his large real 
estate holdings, which stood directly in the 
path of progress, conspired to drive him 
into the real estate business, which, with 
insurance as a side line, now engages his 
attention. 


What Is a Government? 

A government is an institution established 
by an entire nation for the purpose of deter- 
mining what part of the nation shall make 
money out of the other part. 

By tariff schedules and rates the govern- 
ment decides to what extent dealers in pro- 
tected articles shall prosper. 

By franchise and land grands it decides 
who shall reap the benefit of transporting 
people and goods. 

By patents and copyrights it places itself 
on the side of the inventor and the writer. 

By building battleships it shows a friendly 
interest in the owners of the steel mines 
and mills. : 

By depositing public money in banks it 
materially reduces the financial difficulties 
of financiers. 

A good government is one which does all 
these things in such a way as to satisfy 
both the beneficiaries and the victims.— 
Life. 


Mr. Bryan’s Place. 

It is understood, of course, that if the 
Hon. William Jennings Bryan goes over to 
the republicans it will be to the insurgent 
branch. Rejected by Nebraska, what is he 
to do but betake himself to his own kind 
unless he proposes to chew straw with the 
$500 calf and patronize the landscape? 

The emotions of Battle Bob and the Red 
Chanticleer of Kansas and all the rest of 
them are as wide open as the big end of 
a megaphone. There is a place in those 
hot ranks for all who want to reform man- 
kind and have a voice to shout with. There 
is Mr. Bryan’s spot. In that multicolored 
and vociferous company he will find the 
true theatre for his long discredited gifts. 
And they will welcome him. An actor of 
his calibre, alert, resourceful, importunate 
in the arena cf the grotesque and the in- 
coherent. ‘he will fit them like the paper 
on the wall. 

The translation should be achieved if 
only in the interests of logic.—New York 
Sun, 
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PRACTICAL POLITICS. 


JOSEPH C. PELLETIER 


His Chief Aim in Office Has Been to See That Justice Is Accorded All— 
Doesn’t Regard Number of Convictions as Criterion of Ability — 
His Work Highly Commended by the Bench. 


Pelletier of 
counsel,’”’ as 


District Attorney. Joseph C. 
Suffolk county, ‘“‘the people’s 
he has been ealled, is a Boston boy, 
born and_ bred. His election last fall 
came as a surprise to many of the 
political wise men, who had not count- 
ed on Mr. Pelletier’s way of accomplishing 


that which -he makes up his mind to do. 
When he took. office he had little to say 
about what he intended to do but the peo- 


ple of Suffolk county, whom he represents, 
will be very well satisfied with his record 
before his present term expires if he con- 
tinues to act as he has thus far during his 


tenure of office, and there is no doubt that ° 


he will. 
~ Mr. Pelletier is a young man about 38 
years old, a bachelor, ot sturdy physical 


and mental makeup and a good hand at mak- 
ing friends among the men who are worth 
while. His worst’ enemy will never seriously 
state that he is net sincere, for this qual- 
ity is the most prominent feature of his 
every act. He has been busy in Boston 
for many years but up to the beginning 
of the campaign which resulted in his elect- 
tion, he had never been a candidate for pub- 
lic office... He therefore is of the class which 
has never met defeat. 

If you go, digging into his past expecting 
to find gunpowder plots, Indian war whoops 
and gore and fail- to come across a single 
smeil of powder or spot of gore, don’t be 
disappointed.. -For the district-attorney has 
led a very quiet and retiring life. That is 
one of the secrets of the surprise that 
suddenly brought him for the first time into 
the limelight in a big political contest. He 
is the easiest going, hardest working, rTe- 
sult getter in. his profession, and goes about 
his work with no heralds to announce his 
comings or his goings: 

Mr. Pelletier was born in 
has lived there all his life. Notwithstand- 
ing his aggressive fight for the office he 
now holds, Mr. Pelletier is modest and re-~ 
tiring. Try as strenuously as you will it 1s 
impossible to elicit from him any informa- 
tion about his past life other than the rou- 
tine conventional things which mark any 
man’s career. Born so-and-so, educated so- 
and-so, a degree, a club or two and work— 
that’s the way he sums up. But if you bur- 
row around among his acquaintances you 
will find many interesting sidelights that 
hs modesty shunts aside as being trivial. 


In the first place he was up near the head 
of all his classes through, his school career. 
He didn’t go in for athletics at all, unlike 
most of our progressive men, but plugged 
along at the games of education and work. 
When he graduated from Boston college he 
was made assistant superintendent of the 
Marcella Street home, with about 700 boys 
and giris and a dozen teachers under his 
charge. At all times while busy there he 
was preparing to take the bar examination. 
As an illustration: of his attention to work 
is the fact that he entered’ Boston Univer- 
sity Law school in the senior year of his 
class and in the one year he was in at- 
tendance at the school he managed to grad- 
uate with the class. He was already prac- 
tising law before he entered the law school, 
for he was admitted to the bar in Novem- 
ber, 1894 and did not win his degree until 
1895. 

Mr. Pelletier served for several years as 
a member of the children’s institutions trus- 
tees of Boston, one of the unpaid boards, 
having charge of pauper and neglected chil- 
dren, truants and juvenile offenders. He 
afterward became a member of the Massa- 
chusetts civil service commission from which 
position he resigned to become a candidate 
for the district attorneyship, after receiving 
the democratic nomination for that office. 
He was appointed to the commission by 
Gov. Douglas in 1905 to succeed Bentley W. 
Warren, was reappointed by Govs. Guild and 
Draper, and resigned in October, 1909. 

He has been active for years in fraternal 
circles and has served as president of the 
Massachusetts Fraternal .Beneficiaries Un- 
ion and is one of the most prominent mem- 
bers of the Knights of Columbus. In 1900 he 
was elected state deputy of the Knights of 


Roxbury and 


Columbus and was re-elected for five con- 
secutive terms. which was an unprecedented 
length of time tor anyone to serve in that 
capacity. He was offered the election for 
the sixtno time but declined. He was chair- 
man of the. committee which had in charge 
the collecting of $50,000 for the establish- 
ment of a chair of secular history in the 
Catholic, university at Washington. He is at 
present national advocate of the Knights ot 
Columbus. 

In October, 1909, Mr. Pelletier was a can- 
didate for the democratic nomination for 
district attorney of Suffolk county. He re- 
ceived the votes of 148 delegates on the first 
ballot as against 69 for his principal oppon- 
ent, Edward P. Barry, of Ward 15. Fourteen 
votes were cast for Felix McGettrick and one 
for Alonzo D. Moran. The nomination was 
made unanimous. Mr. Pelletier’s nomination 
came as a surprise to most of the opposition 
party and they were confident of their abili- 
ty to defeat him because of the good work 
done by the republican incumbent of the of- 
fice, 9rthur D. Hill. Mr. Pelletier accepted 
the nomination and at once proceeded to 
get his campaign under way. 

Last year. was a year of hard and bitter 

conflicts and the Pelletier-Hill fight was 
not very far behind the hardest and most 
bitterly fought of the fall. 
.It has been said that the diversity of 
choice among the voters of Suffolk county 
has no where been better illustrated than 
in the selection they have made of the last 
three district attorneys. ‘The present cham- 
pion of their interests, is typical of this dif- 
ference. John B. Moran, openly aggressive; 
Hill conventional, methodical and earnest in 
the extreme; Pelletier easy going in man- 
ner, secretive in method, quick and deci- 
sive in action. Such were the three men who 
won successfully the honor of being the 
county’s legal prosecutor. 

After having been in the district attor- 
ney’s office for several months, Mr. Pelle- 
tier was asked one day what he consid- 
ered to be his duty towards the people of 
the county. He replied, “‘I should strive to 
get justice for them.’ Then he continued, 
“The facts of the cases which are brought 
to the attention, of this office ought to be 


brought.out, however damaging to the con- - 


tention of ‘the government, if by doing so 
justice is obtained. he idea that the dis- 
trict attorney should strive only to convict 
is an old one with which Ihave little sym- 
pathy.”’ 


. Vhere is a recent case which illustrates 
precisely what Mr. Pelletier means. The 
prisoner was a young colored woman, unrep- 
resented by counsel. She was charged with 
the murder of a man but protested that she 
had acted in self defense. She had made 
up- her mind to plead ‘‘guilty’’ but, on. the 
advice of the district attorney himself, went 
into court and pleaded ‘‘not guilty.” Then, 
on further suggestion by the district at- 
torney, ene of his assistants acted as coun- 
sel for the defendant as well as prosecut- 
ing officer for the state. He examined the 
witnesses for and against the defendant 
and the result was that the jury found that 
she had acted in self defense and acquitted 
her. 

Here is a significant sentence which the 
district attorney uttered unconscious of the 
fact that it would be jotted down: 

“Whe number of convictions which a dis- 
trict attorney makes is not necessarily a2 
criterion of his ability to serve the people. 
There are times when he should be just as 
much concerned to secure acquittals!as con- 
victions.’’ 

“Secure justice and do my work,” is his 
motto. He finds it very difficult to live up 
to it but, as he says, he is doing the best 
he can and he flatters himself that every- 
body gets a fair show. ‘The clerk of the 
court tells him that the docket is clearer 
than it has been for 20 years. 

Mr. Pelletier impresses one who meets him 
as an intensely practical man. He defines 
his office as a practical office in which work 
should be handled in a practical manner. If 
it be impractical to spend a large amount 
of money and time in calling scores of wit- 


nesses and making innumerable inquiries, 
with only slender hope of court action re- 
sulting, then the district attorney depre- 
cates initiatory proceedings. from his office. 
On the other hand, if the subject be of great 
importance and there be an excellent chance 
of definite; court results, it is, he believes, 
his duty to-act. 

How to give the citizen his rights and 
perform the routine duties of his office 
which arise with unending regularity, is a 
constant problem with Mr. Pelletier and to 
solve it he has formulated these rules:— 

“Get rid of as many cases as possible by 
the method of examination. 

“Don’t go into court improporly prepared. 

“Don’t try cases unless you are sure of 
your ground—if you are not reasonably sure 
of establishing your contention. 

“Don’t waste time on unimportant mat- 
ters. 

“Concentrate. your efforts on the live cas- 
es. 

“Regard the power of initiatory proceed- 
ings, which the district attorney’s office has, 
as a reserve force in the prosecution ot 
crime, to be exercised in important matters 
only when it has been demonstrated that 
the ordinary machinery of prosecution, the 
police, is inefficient, incompetent, or pow- 
erless to act.’’ 

Dist. Atty. Pelletier has twice been com- 
plimented by Judge Wait, of the superior 
eriminal court for the way he has handled 
the cases which have come before him. He 
told the jurors to whom he was talking 
that there had been a very large propor- 
tion of convictions in the cases which they 
and other juries had tried in the nine 
months during which he had been on the 
bench. The large proportion of convictions, 
he said, was due to the wise selection ot 
cases by the district attorney. “Tt he 
thought a case was a good one to be tried 
he presented it to a jury to be passed upon. 
If he lacked confidence in the evidence he 
made some disposition of it other ‘than by 
trial. The results of the trials during the 
nine months I have been here show that 
there has been a careful study and prepa- 
ration of the cases and a careful considéra- 
tion given to the rights of the defendants 
by the district. attorney, as well as to the 
rights of the commonwealth. I know that 
when you are through your service you 
will feel that Massachusetts is a state where 
attention is paid to the rights of the defend- 
ant and where the rights of the common- 
wealth are seriously and honestly main- 
tained. I cannot help feeling that you wil! 
feel as I do, that there is an honest effort 
fairly and justly to administer the law.’’ 

Judge Charles A. De Courcy, also took oc- 
casion .o pay tribute to Mr. Pelletier in ad- 
dressing the jurors whom he was discharg- 
ing in July. Despite the fact that there was 
an increased volume of business, Mr. Pelle- 
tier’s office managed to clean up the jail 
indictments returned by the jury on Satur- 
day, July 9, by Wednesday, July 13. This 
was done notwithstanding the fact that the 
trial of one case took up an entire day. 
Judge De Courcey said that the despatch 
with which the business of the court was 
completed was due largely to the careful ex- 
amination and investigation of the cases by 
the district attorney. 
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PRACTICAL POLITICS. 


JOHN HAYS HAMMOND 


Bosom Friend of Pres. Taft and Greatest Mining Expert in the World— 
Has Record on [lining Propositions of But One [listake in 
Lifetime— Devoting Much Energy to Upbuilding 

Republican Party Througout Country. 


John Hays Hammond, whose fame as a 
mining expert has made him well known 
throughout the industrial world and whose 
personality has appealed to Americans of 
every walk in life, is one of the most con- 
spicuous figures in the present national ad- 
ministration. “Jack” as the president is 
wont to call him before everybody, is one 
of the inner or . unofficial cabinet, which 
probably has more “say so’ than the real 
official cabinet. Massachusetts has been hon- 
ored by being selected as the home of many 
men prominent in public life after they have 
roamed over the world and have at last de- 
cided to settle down, but few, if any, of 
them have brought with them the world 
wide renown that Mr. Hammond has brought 
to this state and especially to the little fish- 
ing city of Gloucester. When he decided to 
settle in this part of the country, Mr. Ham- 
mond was urged by most of his friends to 
buy a house in Newport and live there dur- 
ing the summer among the elite of the land 
where his wealth would give him entree to 
the most exclusive set in the social world. 
When they had finished extolling to him 
the virtues of Newport socially and finan- 
cially, Mr. Hammond quietly told them that 
little old Gloucester suited him to a “T” 
and to Gloucester he went. 

There are few men of a voting age in 
this country who have not heard of the 
name of John Hays Hammond and there is 
not one man who has conducted some sort 
of a financial enterprise in this world who 
is not familiar with it, for it is synony- 
mous with initiative, success and progress. He 
was born in San Francisco, Cal., March 31, 
1855, and is therefore now 55 years old and 
in the very prime of his physical and men- 
tal vigor. 

Mr. Hammond is the son of Richard P. 
and Sarah EK. (Hays) Hammond. His father 
was born in Maryland and his mother in 
Tennessee and as he himself is a native of 
California and was educated in Connecticut, 
and has engaged in business enterprises 
which were co-extensive throughout’ the 
Union, he may well lay claim to a close per- 
senal interest in every section of the coun- 
try. 

He was educated at the Hopkins grammar 
school at New Haven, Conn.; then he start- 
ed in at Yale university and in 1876 took 
his degree as Bachelor of Philosophy in the 
Sheffield Scientific school. A few years ago 
the honorary degree of M, A. was conferred 
upon him by Yale for corispicuous service 
to his country as a mining engineer. After 
completing his course at Yale, Mr. Ham- 
mond studied for three years in the hoyal 
School of Mines, Frieburg, Saxony. 

Returning home he did not have to wait 
long for a start. His father was an army 
officer in California and the friendship of 
the miners was his for the asking. One of 
Mr. Hammond’s first clients was the Unit- 
ed States government and his assignment 
was of corresponding importance. As a spe- 
cial expert on the Geological Survey and 
Mineral Census he made an examination of 
the gold fields of the state. 

In 1892, 12 years after he had left school, 
he went to Mexico as the superintendent of 
the fabulously rich silver mines at Sonora. 
His success there was great and he sub- 
sequently returned to California. He bhe- 
came consulting engineer to many powerful 
industrial interests, the Southern and Cen- 
tral Pacific railroads among others. 

In 1893 Mr. Hammond went to South Af- 
rica as consulting engineer for the mines of 
Barnato brothers of London. The Barnatos 
had been in dire need of a certain kind of a 
man and had searched all over the world for 
one who not enly could tell ores and the 
probable length of a vein, but who also 
could visualize the geological strata beneath 
the wide ranges over the breadth of a king- 
dom. The reports of Mr. Hammond in the 
California geological records caught their 
eyes. He was the man they warited and 
they were keen enough to see it. 

In 1894 he made a trip in company with 
Cecil Rhodes and Dr. Jameson into a new 
country since called Rhodesia and largely 
to his report on its mineral resources does 


this new country owe its development to- 
day. He made this trip for the British South 
Africa (chartered) company. 

* He was a firm admirer of Cecil Rhodes 
and subsequently became. consulting engi- 
neer to the Consolidated Gold Fields of 
South Africa, the British South Africa com- 
pany and the Randfontien Estates Gold 
Mining company. He was one of the first 
to advocate the development of the deeper 
areas of the Witwatersrand mining district. 
As consulting engineer of the important min- 
ing companies of South Africa, Mr. Ham- 
mond gave employment to many American 
mining engineers and was instrumental in 
placing orders to the amount of hundreds of 
thousands of dollars worth of mining ma- 
chinery in the United States. Mr. Hammond 
had made his mark in America, but it was 
not until he went to the Transvaal and be- 
came associated with Cecil Rhodes, as his 
right hand man, that he attained interna- 
tional prominence in the mining world. The 
story of how the two men came together 
is characteristic of both. Mr. Hammond was 
in South Africa working in private and in- 
dependent interests and Rhodes soon decid- 
ed that he wanted the American. He invited 
Hammond to his house for dinner. After din- 
ner he said abruptly: 

“Mr. Hammond, I should like to have you 
make me a proposition as to the terms un- 
der which you will enter the service of the 
British South Africa company.’’ 

“Five thousand dollars a month,’’ was 
Hammond’s quick reply, ‘‘with interest in 
the increased profits made under my man- 
agement and an absolute free hand in the 
conduct of operations without interference 
from the board of directors.’’ 

“That is satisfactory to me,”’ said 
Rhodes and Mr. Hammond went to work for 
his company. His salary was raised by 
Rhodes in less than 12 months to $100,000 
a year. During the ensuing years Mr. Ham- 
mond dictated the outlay of the millions that 
were poured into the South African gold 
fields. 

Then came the Jameson raid. Mr. Ham- 
mond with Lionel Phillips, Col. Frank 
Rhodes, a brother of Cecil, and George Far- 
rar, were the leaders of the reform com- 
mittee, at whose invitation Jameson was to 
make therushonJohannesburg. Five hundred 
Americans among others supported the re- 
form club. The invitation was delayed and 
Jameson, becoming impatient, went across 
the border and made the raid on his own 
hook. As Cecil Rhodes ruefully put it, 
“Jameson upset the apple cart.” 

To meet Jameson the Boers had left Jo- 
hannesburg unprotected, at the mercy of 
the Kaffirs. Millions in gold dust passed 
through the streets daily and there were 
white women there. In the emergency the 
reformers themselves policed the town. A high 
official in the Boer government expressed 
himself as pleased with their action, so the 
advocates of the reformers say, and so ap- 
preciative was he that he wished a list of the 
names of those who led the committee, which 
was given to him. Thereupon the reformers 
were ordered to give up their arms, which 
they had smuggled into the country, or 
Jameson and his men would be shot. They 
complied and forthwith every one of them 
was arrested, 

Mrs. Hammond, formerly Miss Natalie 
Harris, a southern girl, wads in Johannesburg 
at the time and she worked day and night 
in an endeavor to save her husband from 
prison. The entire English speaking world 
was astounded 48 hours after their capture 
to learn that the four leaders of the move- 
ment had been sentencel to death, among 
them Mr. Hammond. Mrs. Hammond 
spent $30,000 cabling to the United States 
and her efforts bore fruit for the state de- 
partment interfered, and forced the Boers 
to give Mr, Hammond a fair trial. The 
Americans in the Transvaal started an agi- 
tation for his release and took up the re- 
frain of the Cornishmen’s song at the time 
Trelawney was sentenced to death in the 
reign of King James II. of England, with 
Hammond’s 1ame substituted for Trelawn- 
ey’s. It ran ‘ike this: 


“And shall Hays Hammond die, and shall 
Hays Hammond die? 

“Then 30,000 Yankees will know the rea- 
son why.’’ 

Whether it was the song or not, Hammond, 
like Treiawney, did not die, but his sentence 
of death was changed to a fine of $125,000. 
The general impression that banishment 
from the Transvaal was part of the sent- 
ence is wrong, as Mr. Hammond returned 
annually to the Transvaal for several years 
afterwards, even Pres. Kruger appreciating 
the necessity of having men of his charac- 
ter to assist in the development of the 
country. 

For the next few years Mr. Hammond rep- 
resented large English syndicates in the 
United States and Mexico. At this time it 
was agreed that Mr. Hammond’s | salary 
amounted to several thousand dollars a year. 
In 1902 Mr. Hammond became affiliated with 
the Guggenheims, founders of the Guggen- 
heim Exploration company. 


Mr. Hammond severed his connection with 
the Guggenheims almost five years ago. He 
was not connected with any of the Guggen- 
heim smelting interests, nor any of their 
Alaskan projects, but had charge solely of 
the mining interests in the Guggenheim Ex- 
ploration company, in which the Guggen- 
heims held less than 25 percent of the stock, 
the rest of the stock being held by the pub- 
lic generally here and by capitalists abroad. 
He had no connection, directly or indirect- 
ly, with any of the copper, gold or rail- 
road projects in Alaska, as those were en- 


tirely outside of the interests of the explora- 


tion company proper, being personal ven- 
tures of members of the Guggenheim fam- 
ily. 

That his judgment is not infallible is 
shown by what Wall Street terms the Nipis- 
sing episode, in 1905. Much of it is mystery 
but this much of it is known, Engineers, es- 
pecially commissioned, spent months in the 
Cobalt country north of Toronto, Canada. 
They reported favorably, their reports being 
approved by Mr. Hammond after a personal 
survey of the ground. Upon his recommenda- 
tion, it is said, 100,000 shares, then quoted 
around $20 a share, were purchased and op- 
tions were taken on an additional 400,000 
shares. The stock of the par value of $5 
went to $30. Then suddenly the financial 
world was electrified by the Guggenheims 
selling out and pocketing voluntarily, loss- 
es estimated at less than $1,000,000. Ham- 
mond h'‘mself lost upwards of $150,000 in 
connection with this investment, but inas- 
much as he made so many millions in 
successful investments for the Guggen- 
heims and their associates, his standing with 
them was not in the least impaired, but 
they continued to invest very large sums 
on his recommendations. This is said to 
be the only mistake that he has ever made 
in the recommendation of any important 
mining proposition; but, on the other hand, 
he has opened up a great number of min- 
eral areas in different parts of the world, 
all of which have turned out better than 
his predictions. 


This rajah among wage earners knows all 
mining countries so well that he can pick 
the one paying proposition out of a thous- 
and that would look good to the average per- 
to unroll his maps before he has his answer. 
Mr. Hammond does the bulk of his work 
through his corps of expert assistants. He 
reports by endorsing their reports and hard- 
ly has to say more than “‘yes’”’ or ‘‘no.’’ The 
word of no other man today, not even Edi- 
son, can marshal so many millions to what 
must essentially be a gambling proposition. 
This eminence has been won through a long 
series of tips that have been wonderfully ac- 
curate. The glaring publicity of salary of 
dollars and cents is distasteful to him. But 
the gauge of dollars and cents is only another 
way of saying that a safe prophet in the 
professions is the rarity that comes high, 
and nowhere quite so high as in the person 
of John Hays Hammond. 


So, until he settled down in Gloucester 
and took over the leadership of the Na- 
tional League of Republican clubs, Mr. Ham- 
mond was known the world over as being a 
high salaried man and the greatest mining 
engineer in history. Mr. Hammond was a 
candidate for the vice-presidency of the 
United States on the republican ticket with 
Mr. Taft. He was one of the most sought 
after and popular men at the republican na- 
tional convention at Chicago. His rooms 
at the Auditorium Annex were thronged by 
leading republicans from all over the coun- 
try who wished to consult him on his can- 
didacy for the vice-presidency and to offer 
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him their support and advice. Mr. Hammond 
entered the contest at the earnest solicita- 
tion of his business friends, who believed 
that he was an ideal man for the place. His 
candidacy was hot in opposition to that of 
Goy. Guild’s, who was already in the field 
before he entered it, but as was said before, 
in response to an urgent request from many 
of the leading republican business men from 
all over the country who felt that’ there 
should be a man on the ticket who would 
represent the great business interests of 
the country. Mr. Hammond maintained ail 
along that the republican nominee for the 
vice-presidency should come from _ either 
New York or Massachusetts and when the 
delegates from the Empire state united on 
the name of Sherman for vice-president, Mr. 
Hammond withdrew from the contest and 
advised his friends to cast their ballots for 
Mr. Sherman. 

Mr. Hammond has been a personal friend 
of Mr. Taft’s for many years and it was 
at his request that Mr. Hammond took 
charge of the National League of Republican 
clubs. He organized republican clubs all 


over the country and infused into them the . 


same vim and energy that characterizes him 
in all his enterprises. Mr. Hammond be- 
lieved that these clubs were an important 
part of the work of the campaign and the 
- results they showed go far to prove that 
he had the right idea. He was of the opin- 
ion that men could be reached in this way 
better than by the state and town commit- 
tees, for they interest men who could not be 
interested by the ordinary politician. Elvery 
member of the clubs, Mr. Hammond claimed, 
is apt to take a personal interest in the 
success of the party. Mr. Hammond induced 
as many college men as he could to join 
these organizations because he believes that, 
as a rule, college men take only an abstract 
Interest in political campaigns. By getting 
them into the clubs he feels that the party 
will get the benefit of their trained minds 
and will reap the advantages of their intel- 
ligently directed efforts. 


insurgents and Populists. 


To say that the insurgency of 1910 is 
merely a passing recrudescence of the pop- 
ulism of 1892 comforts a good many souls 
that are sadly needing comfort nowadays. 
The populist platform described the gold 
standard as a ‘“‘vast conspiracy against man- 
kind, organized on two continents’; de- 
manded immediate free and unlimited coin- 
age of silver, and a “‘speedy”’ increase of the 
circulating medium ‘‘to not less than fifty 
dollars per capita,’ or double what it then 
was. Since then, without free coinage of 
silver, the circulating medium has ad- 
vanced to thirty-five dollars per capita, and 
the coincidental rise of commodity prices 
has scarcely proved beneficial to the poor. 
The populists demanded government owner- 
ship of railread and telegraph lines and in- 
dorsed the boycott in labor disputes. 

Compare this with the platform of the 
Insurgents, whose chief demand is that tar- 
iff schedules shall no longer be dictated by 
protected trusts which benefit by high dul- 
ties. As against government ownership of 
railroads they want reasonable government 
regulation. As agdinst the reclamation of 
lands held by aliens and by corporations 
in excess of industrial needs, the insur- 
gents want corporations to keep out of poli- 
tics. On the one hand we have highly im- 
aginative proposals by persons who didn’t 
know what ailed them. On the other hand 
we have a practical and essentially very 
conservative protest against certain tangible, 
remediable abuses.—Saturday Evening Post. 


James Would Reform Ward 11. 


If James C. Murphy of Ward 11 gets real 
busy and goes after the control of the Ward 
11 democracy, it will be all off with Ben 
Wells, Harry Frothingham and other scin- 
tillating lights of the Back Bay democracy. 
Mr. Murphy is a Ward 11 insurgent, of the 
democratic species. He believes that the 
Ward 11 democracy is not close enough to 
the common people. He believes that it 
should rub shoulders with the every-day 
democracy, and get where it can make new 
votes, instead of losing old votes and get- 
ting no new ones. 

Mr. Murphy is a great friend of Leader 
Lomasney. He believes that the Ward 11 
democracy should be conducted along the 
lines of the Ward 8 Hendricks club and that 
it should combine politics, sociology and 
philanthropy. 


PRACTICAL POLITICS. 


HON. CHARLES S. ASHLEY 


Now Serving His Thirteenth Term as [layor of New Bedford—A Poli- 
tician Who Can ‘‘Come Back’’—Has Never Been Defeated 
Since He Was First Elected. 


Writers of political history who are look- 
ing for a politician who can ‘‘come back’’ 
should consider the eareer of his honor, the 
mayor of New SBedford, Charles) Sumner 
Ashley, who is new serving as the chiet 
executive of that city for the 13th time. Nev- 
er defeated since he was first elected to the 
office of mayor, Mr. Ashley has laid aside 
the mantle three times for brief intervals, 
and he is again at the helm, with a prospect 
of an indefinite voyage. When the proper 
time comes, he may crawl up on the shelf 
again, and stay there, until he hears the 
voice of the ‘‘peepul,’?’ which he seems to be 
able to distinguish. 

After a year or two as a councilman, and 
some experience in the aldermanic cham- 
ber, Charles S. Ashley decided he would as- 
pire for the mayor’s chair. This was in the 
fall of 1888, and he was looked upon by many 
citizens as a wild, young politician, with 
plenty of enthusiasm and no rudder. He cast 
his card into the political ring against Wal- 
ter Clifford, who was selected by the trium- 
virate as the leader, and Mr. Clifford won. 
The vote was 23819 for Clifford and 2046 for 
Ashley, while Jethro C. Brock, candidate of 
the prohibitionists, had 162 votes. 

The next year found the same candidates 
in the contest, and Ashley gave the conser- 
vatives the scare of their lives. He was 
beaten by 90 votes, Clifford having 2413, and 
Ashley 2323, while Brock received 265. The 
folowing year, Mr. Clifford stepped out, and 
Charles F. Shaw was selected to meet Mr. 
Ashley. It was an easy victory for Ashley, 
as he received nearly 1000 votes more than 
his leading opponent, the result being 2863 
for Ashley and 1885 for Shaw, with 258 for 
Brock. : 

in 1891, Mr. Brock was allowed to try out 
the issue with the mayor, and Ashley’s vote 
dropped to 2315, while Brock had 2079. In 
the fall of 1892 Mayor Ashley saw the hand- 
writing on the wall, and he left the mayor’s 
chair to become postmaster. New Bedford 
had one year of Brock, which was suffi- 
cient, one year of Stephen A. Brownell, and 
two years during which David L. Parker oc- 
cupied the mayor’s chair. 

Then Mayor Ashley appeared for the first 
time as a politician who could ‘‘come back,” 


for he heard the call and was nominated. 


against Parker. This was one of the hot mu- 
nicipal fights that the younger citizens re- 
call, and Ashley won it by 506 votes. There 
followed eight successive elections of Ash- 
ley, but varying pluralities. The opposi- 
tion selected a new candidate every year 
but one. Samuel HK. Bentley opposed him 
twice; Henry Howland, Alva H. Morrill, 
Charles H. Adams, Andrew P. Doyle, James 
Franklin Spinnett and Thomas Thompson, 
each once. Spinnett was the weakest candi- 
date, and Ashley won by 2995 votes in 1903, 
when he was the candidate. Thompson was 
the strongest, as the figures show that in 
1904, Ashley won by only 431 votes. 

In 1905, the Ashley party took a new lead- 
er, John McCullough, and the first year of 
Thompson followed. When this opened there 
were predictions that the city would have 
Thompson as often for mayor as it had Ash- 
ley, but the following fall, Ashley was again 
a candidate, and he won,, with 75 votes to 
spare. This was undoubtedly Mayor Ash- 
ley’s hardest fight. Thompson had been sev- 
eral years building up an organization and 
preparing for entrance into the municipal 
contests, and his year in office had given 
him a chance to control a good many votes 
that an outsider could hardly expect to get. 
Then there was the Precinct one “frame-up,’’ 
which a number of politicians would like to 
have forgotten, the true story of which will 
be told some day, which came very near be- 
ing Ashley’s Waterloo. 

William J. Bullock was called the follow- 
ing year to lead the Ashley forces, and he 
defeated Thompson by nearly 2000 votes, and 
the following fall he trimmed John VY. Spare 
by a larger plurality. Last fall Ashley made 
his fourth entrance into the municipal cam- 
paign, and Mr. Thompson also ran. The 
politicians were sure that the city would 
have had another Thompson year if he had 
opposed Bullock, and it looked very much as 
if he would meet the former senator until 
a few weeks before the election. Then May- 
or Ashley was brought out again, and af- 


ter a sharp fight, he won by over 800 votes. 


The result last fall Ashley 5762; 
Thompson, 4953. 

lt was pretty hard work, the first time that 
Mayor Ashley was a participant in a jolli- 
fication meeting in the old Opera house, for 
him to say ‘‘thank you.” He does not now 
pose as an orator or a platform speaker, in 
fact he rather dislikes to appear to address 
an audience, very much as the bather hates 
to take the first plunge. But after his 
tongue begins to waggle good, he is a con- 
vincing talker, able to present his argu- 
ments clearly and plainly, and never at a loss 
for topics. Some of his friends who have 
followed his political career from the start 
say that from the worst speaker that they 
ever heard he has become one of the best. 

Many people have tried to discover the 
secret of his success. No one thing is re- 
sponsible for his popularity as a vote get- 
ter. He pessesses a certain amount of mag- 
netism, he is generous many times 
when he cannot afford to be, and he is com- 
panionable. He makes friends without an ef- 
fort and he has the faculty of retaining most 
of them. Some of his political friends do not 
always stick to him, but the mayor is Ssel- 
dom upset by desertion. He is apt to sit 
down in his office and figure out why it hap- 
pened, and usually he can show to his own 
satisfaction that he has done more for the 
friend he has lost than any one realizes, and 
very often, if one waits long enough, the 
political wind changes so that the long lost 
friend gets back in the Ashley fold. 

Mayor Ashley has had caustic, consistent 
eritics for many years, and he is rather 
proud of them. “If some of them should an- 
nounce that they were going to vote for Ash- 
ley,’’ he said at one time, ‘I should feel 
afraid to run, I should fear that they would 
bring bad luck with them.’’ 

Just now there is nothing big on foot ex- 
cept the intercepting sewer. The city has 
about all the buildings underway that it will 
need for a year or two, having finished a 
bridge, nearly completed a new library, 
started a high school and a school on the 
Bowditch street lot, and has a municipal 
building about half way along. Of near scan- 
dals there have been few within the last 
tew months, and with the intercepting sew- 
er looming up, Ashley’s opponents hope 
that there will be issues galore. 

Mayor Ashley is 52 years old, born in 
New Bedford Sept. 5, 1858. He was 32 years 
old when first elected mayor, and he began 
to be a politician when he was about 26, so 
that half of his life has been spent among 
the politicians. He was a butcher when he 
first sought votes, and he used to attend 
meetings of city council committees in the 
day time in his butcher’s frock, which be- 
came for a time quite as notable as Thomas 
Thompson’s overalls. He entered the mar- 
ket business when he was 17 years old and 
for a decade he was engaged at 177 Pur- 
chase street, where his brother now con- | 
ducts a market. Later he established a 
wholesale pork establishment, and contin- 
ued as proprietor of this after he gave up 
the retail business. In 1888 he entered into 
partnership with the late Stephen D. Peirce 
in the retail clothing business, and the firm 
of Ashley & Peirce continued for about ten } 
years. 

Mayor Ashley is something of a ‘“‘jiner,” 
for he is a Mason, Odd Fellow, Pythian, and 
an Hlk. He is a member of the Dartmouth, 
Wamsutta and County clubs of New Bed-7 
ford, the Boston City club and the Boston 
Athletic association. In national politics, 
which are disregarded in municipal elec 
tions in New Bedford, he is a democrat. 


was: 


He Has One Good Job, 

Although Aaron Yaffee of Ward 9 wa 
turned down as an appointee to the positio 
of children’s institution trustee, he has on 
position of which he is very proud an 
from which he does not intend to separaté } 
himself as long as it lasts. Aaron is third] 
or fourth vice-president of the democrati 
city committee, and although the positio 
carries neither honor nor glory, it permi 
Aaron to sit in the inner office from sun 
rise until sunset. He will not be a memb 
of next year’s city committee from Ward 
but he is looking after his duties while the 
continue. Everybody speaks highly of. 
fidelity to the position. 
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PRACTICAL POLITICS. 


HON. EBEN S. S. KEITH 


Tlodest and Unassuming But One of Most Influential Men in Republican 
Party—His Remarkable Development of Keith Car Company— 
Higher Political Honors His For the Asking. 


The care and respcnsibility of one of the 
largest manufacturing industries in the state 
caused the retirement from political life about 
a year ago of, Hon.. Eben S. S. Keith of 
Bourne.’ At that. time, Mr. Keith had given 
to the commonwealth three years of valuable 
service in-the state senate, and there is no 
doubt that he might have continued in that 
service if he had found it possible to spare 
the time away from his.«business. But he 
had undertaken a gigantic task in develop- 
ing the Keith Car & Manufacturing company, 
and only those who are familiar with the 
progress made in that little Cape Cod town 
where the ex-senator resides can understand 
why he passed by the honors attendant upon 
further service in the Massachusetts: legisla- 
ture. From a small industry, with a plant 
covering comparatively small acreage, he has 
built ana extended to such an extent that to- 
day more than a mile of shops parallel the 
line of the New Haven railroad and the 
Cape Cod canal route at a- point near the 
Sagamore station. With the development of 
the manufacturing plant itself, other great 
problems were encountered. The housing of 
workmen and their families has been no 
small part of the work he has been: called 
upon to do, and as a result of the excellent 
manner in which matters have’‘heen handled 
the growth of the town.has been remarkable. 
From an-.ordinary village of an ordinary Cape 
Cod town, it has grown to be regarded as 
the largest business centre in southeastern 
Massachusetts. 

Small ‘wonder,. then, that he has been 
obliged to take a respite from the political 
life, and small wonder, too, in view of the 
marvellous showing he has made, that the 
people of that section of Massachusetts re- 
gret that he could not find time to serve 
them longer. 

The practical unanimity -with which the 
people of the Cape esteem the ex-senator 
Was strongly manifested last spring, when 
Hon. William C. Lovering, representative in 


congress from the 14th’ Massachusetts dis- 
trict, died. Hardly had the news of the 
death of the congressman been announced 


than it was followed by the announcement 
that everybody expected Eben S. S. Keith 
to be named as his successor. Candidates 
anxious. to get kefore the public. waited until 
they heard what the Sagamore man might 
do. In the Bristol and Plymouth county sec- 
tions of the district practically the same 
feeling existed. Plymouth county believed 
that the nomination belonged there, and the 
city of Brockton had long been strongly of 
the opinion that the choice of:a candidate 
to succeed Lovering should be left with her 


citizens. Yet they waited—until some an- 
nouncement came from the ex-senator from 


the Cape. But Mr. Keith did not keep them 
in suspense long. He would like to go to 
congress. Tie was duly appreciative ‘of. the 
favorable comment heard from all directions. 
But he could not take the time away from 
his business, and he came out with the flat- 
footed announcement that he would not ac- 
cept the place. That left the field open and 
the battle waged formed part of an inter- 
esting chapter in the political history of the 
state.’ — 

Again through the recent Summer, when 
the campaigns have been going on for the 
reguiar nominations, the people have again 
and again made known their desire that he 
take up the fight, but he has steadfastly 
adhered to his original position—that he 
would like to go to congress, but that he 
must stick to business. 

He has been mentioned also for the execu- 
tive council from the district, and there is 
little doubt that he will find time to devote 
to that office sooner or later. He was men- 
’ tioned:as a candidate for the place last year 
when he retired from the senate, and again 


this year his name has been brought: for-. 


ward in connection with the place. Viewing 
this situation from the Keith standpoint, -he 


would have been justified in going after 
the place last year. Councillor Bright- 


man had held the oftice for two years, the 
customary period of service for a councillor 
from that district, and might well have ex- 
pected to be retired. He was anxious for a 
third term, and Mr. Keith did not attempt 


i. 


to disturb him. Now the man from New 
Bedford feels that he would like one more 
year in the executive council, and the indi- 
cations are that he will be allowed to have 
it undisturbed. At the present writing, Mr. 
Keith has not made any formal announce- 
ment of his intentions, but his most in- 
timate friends, believe’ that he will again 
waive his claims to the place this year, and 
wait until Counc, Brightman, has finished one 
more term. 

Sen. Keith, in spite of the fact that he is 


EBEN S. 


one of the most influential men in the re- 
publican party, in his own section of the 
state, at least, is nevertheless modest and 
unassuming. He does a tremendous amount 
of work éach year for the republican party, 
but he does it for the sake of the party itself 
and his own personal political ambitions are 
always secondary to the general good of. the 
whole. Perhaps at some future time, when 
he has been allowed to give full vent to his 
vigorous business activities, he may get back 
into the harness and seek higher political 
honors. When that time comes it can be 
safely predicted that the people of the state 


will find in him an able, unselfish worker, 
and a man who will lend dignity and honor 
to whatever station he may be called upon 
to occupy. 

Sen. Keith was born in Sagamore, Oct. 24, 
1872, and received his education in the pub- 
lie schools. After leaving high school he 
took hold with his father in the car manu- 
facturing business at home. He received a 
thorough schooling in the business, and there 
is not a phase of the car-building industry 
which he-does not know from beginning to 
end. Upon the death of his father he as- 
sumed full charge of the business, and then 
began the consolidations and enlargements 
which resulied in tke business taking such 
high rank today. 

Ithough always taking a lively interest 
in politics he never aspired to any office un- 
til the fall of 1906, when he became a can- 
didate for the senate. He) received prac- 
tically a unanimous nomination, and received 
an unusually large vote in every town in the 


S. KEITH 


Cape senatorial district. He was a member 
of the senate in 1907-08-09, and was one of 
the most prominent figures during those three 
years. During his first and second years he 
was chairman of counties and was a mem- 
ber of the important ways and means com- 
mittee all through his service. He was 
chairman of insurance in his last year. He 
also saw service on the committees on elec- 
tion laws, public health, libraries and mili- 
tary affairs. He has recently been selected 
as one of the four members-at-large of the 
resolutions committee for the coming republi- 
san state convention. 
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HON. LOUIS S. COX 


Postmaster of Lawrence, Former Senator, and a Lawyer of High Stand- 
ing—Achieved Success by Close Application to His Duties— 
Brought City’s Postal Service to High Standard. 


One of the ablest of the younger attor- 
neys of Essex county, also one who has 
made a name for himself in the city of Law- 
rence as a succes8ful and astute political 
worker and who is noted throughout the city 
and vicinity for his democratic manners and 
genial and manly ways, is Hon, Louis Sher- 
burne Cox, postmaster of the city of Law- 
rence and the towns of North Andover and 
Methuen, an ex-senator and -widely known 
club man. Not only is Mr, Cox widely and 
favorably known throughout his own com- 
munity but he is popular and well liked in 
the various circles in which he travels and 
readily mixes. While he has resided’ in 
Lawrence but little more than a decade he 
has far outstripped many who were born 
there and who had all and more advantages 
than Mr. Cox. What the latter is he can 
feel grateful to himself for, and also give a 
few thanks to fate which at times has been 
kind but not particularly partial to him. 
What Mr. Cox is or has he secured through 
hard work and close application to his du- 
ties. He was never known to shirk any 
task, no matter how distasteful, and in 
his business he is a persistent fighter and 
tenacious to the core. No matter how hope- 
less a legal battle in which he may be en- 


gaged appears, he continues to fight and 


at least has the satisfaction of knowing that 
the other fellow feels when it is all over 
that he has been in a fight no matter which 
side has won. 

That has heen Mr. Cox’s attitude in all 
his dealings and the result is that he finds 
plenty to do as he is not satisfied with doing 
enough. He feels that he must do more and 
as a result he is interested in various en- 
terprises out of which he secures much com- 
pensation and considerable pleasure. For a 
time past he has been greatly interested in 
a dairy farm and he has gone into that like 
in all other projects in which he takes an 
interest, whole heartedly and with an en- 
tire soul. He now possesses an excellent 
dairy farm of 125 acres in Methuen, 
that is accounted as the best farm 
of its kind in that section of the 
country. He owns an automobile and knows 
its entire mechanism: throughout. He of 
course can operate Yt himself which he does 
frequently and when it refuses to go he gets 
to the trouble at once. ‘That is characteris- 


tic of him. Whatever he has anything to do- 


with he. speedily learns all about it. ,He does 
not stop half way. He does not say that 
he has<not, time. He makes time. Despite 
the busy way in which his time is occupied 
by his duties as postmaster and as a farmer 
and as one of the leading counsellors in 
Lawrence, .-Mr: Cox still takes the time to 
act as captain of Battery C ‘there, a thriving 
and hustling military organization, connect- 
ed with the state militia. He also gives a 
share of his time to social and fraternal 
bodies and when it is. considered that he is 
in court very frequently and has consid- 
erable office clientage it will readily be 
seen that he is a very busy young man. | 

His enterprises however are all very prof- 
itable and he finds considerable encourage- 
ment in that. He is a self-made man, how- 
ever, being able to state honestly that which 
he has, came to him through his own well- 
directed efforts and industry. His very early 
life was not one of indolence for when able 
to work he set about to earn spending money 
and also funds for his tuition at school. 
He did not wait to choose his employment 
nor was-he particular as to what it was 
as long as he-was allowed to earn an honest 
dollar at it. He was not afraid of hard 
work as a growing youth and any such 
fear is still a stranger to him. 

Manchester, N. H., folks saw him as he 
grew to manhood and it was freely predicted 
in that city, where he was born Nov. 22, 
1874, that he would surely make a success 
in this life if hard, clean work would do it. 
It generally does and through the aid of it 
Mr. Cox is now on the high road to suc- 
cess. In fact he has already accomplished 
it and bids fair to even do a great deal 
better in’ the future. 
lic schools of his native city and in ‘vaca- 
tion time when old enough, he did not hesi- 
tate to work in the mills of that place in 


He attended the pub-. 


order to secure money to clothe himself and 
to secure a small treasury for use at col- 
lege when he desired to buy books. 

The year 1896 saw his graduation from 
Dartmouth college of which he is a loyal 
son and an excellent type of graduate. Three 
years later he was graduated from the Bos- 
ton University law school and was admitted 
to the bar in Boston. 

In 1899 he entered the law office of Will- 
iam M. Butler a former president of the 
state senate. January, 1900, saw his arrival 
in Lawrence and he entered the office of 
Hon. Charles A. DeCourcy, now a justice of 
the superior court, Two years later he en- 
tered the office of Col. John P. Sweeney 
and Harry R. Dow, the latter now a judge 
of probate in Hssex county. Soon after Mr. 


is always a student and is continually dig- 


ging into the law books for further knowl-, 


edg3 and experience. 


He, had not been in Lawrence very long» 


before he began to take an active part in 


the politics of the community and, affiliating. 
himself with the republican party, he made, 


rapid strides and forged quickly to the front. 
He is a fine talker, having logic and a con- 
vincing manner. In his speech there is no 
hesitation and he ‘keeps his listeners inter- 
ested all the time. For that reason better 
than any other he was able to make great 
headway in a political way and he took ad- 
vantage of all his opportunities. He became 
popular quickly and soon had a wide circle 
of influential friends who assisted him readi- 
ly in a political manner. He became a mem- 
ber of the republican city committee in 1901 
and the next two years saw him chairman 
of the committee. In one of those years a 
republican mayor was chosen and the victory 
was laid to the energetic work of Mr. Cox. 


In 1904 and 1905 the republican state cen-- 


tral committee claimed him as a member 
and he did good work as a member of that 
body. ; 

In 1906 he was chosen senator from the 
Lawrence district by a majority over his 


LOUIS S. COX ; 


Cox’s admission to the office, the firm was 
changed from Sweeney and Dow to Sweeney, 
Dow and Cox and when Mr. Dow was appoint- 
ed to the probate court bench in 1908, the 
firin.name became Sweeney and Cox, so apt 
did the latter become in the law profession 
and so able had he appeared in the trial of 
eases and in his office practice. Mr. Cox 
is now eligible to practice in all the courts 
of the state and of the United States. He 
has participated in» many important trials 
and cases and has easily held his own in 
legal combat with all counsel who have been 
arrayed against him, great and small, He 


democratic opponent of 1830. He carried 
Lawrence in that election by 231 votes. In 
the senate he was not a strict party man as 
‘on several occasions he voted against the body 
of the republicans. He voted as he thought 


best and as he thought the people of the. 


state and particularly of his district would 
be benefitted by his actions. He dared to 
oppose party measures if he did not agree 
with them and he was frequently heard on 
the floor of the senate using his voice in 
the furtherance of legislation that he felt 
would be a_ benefit and opposing it 


wher he felt that it would injure rather 


: 
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than aid the people. He was absent, being 
busily engaged in superior civil court here, 
when the senate acted upon the famous 
overtime bill. We went to the senate the 
following day, however, and moved to re- 
consider on the question. FH: argued in 
favor of his contention but Pres. Dana ruled 
against him. He surprised the labor men 
of his community by his stand on that 
measure. He was in favor of it, however, 
as he desired to do anything that would 
assist the women and minors whom that bill 
would benefit. He again surprised the labor 
men of this community by his vote in favor 
of the peaceful picketing bill. He also voted 
in favor of the foundry bill, a measure to 
compel foundry owners to instal proper sani- 
tary arrangements for the employes. He 
favored that in the face of great and power- 
ful opposition and interests. That too was 
a democratic measure and labor document. 
He favored the assignment of wages bill 
which provided that no man should assign 
his wages without the written consent of his 
wife or of those TSependent on him. That is 
a good law and yet he favored it in the face 
of opposilion from some of the labor men 
of the state. Sen. Cox exercised his best 
judgment on all legislation that came before 
him and he was not biased by party affilia- 
tion as is shown by his numerous favor- 
able votes on labor legislation and on demo- 
cratic measures. ; 

While still a member of the senate he was 
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appointed postmaster at Lawrence on April 
23, 1906. He finished out his term in the 
senate and on July 1 assumed the duties 
of postmaster. He was reappointed for an- 
other four years early this year. During his 
administration he has brought the postal 


service here up to a very high standard. 


Many more permanent clerks and letter car- 
riers have been appointed during his ad- 
ministration than during the term of any 
other of his predecessors. With his assump- 
tion of the duties of the office he set about 
to learn all he could about the business with 
the result that he knows the work thorough- 
ly today. If any complaint is made to him 
he can talk intelligently on it and if any 
one is at fault he generally is able to quickly 
learn who that is. He has given entertain- 
ing and interesting talks on the local postal 
service before many and various organiza- 
tions and showed to all what a complicated 
business that of the postoffice is. He has 
however mastered it like all of his other 
duties and today the merchants and residents 
are greatly pleased with their postal ser- 
vice. Mr. Cox’s lodge and club affiliations 
are as follows: the Home club, the Merri- 
mack Valley Country club, Phoenician lodge 
of Masons, Monadnock lodge of Odd Fellows, 
Bethany commandery of Knights Templar, 
Lawrence lodge of Elks and Battery C., M. 
Vv. M He is married, has a son and a 
daughter and his home is at 7 Lowell street. 


W. SCOTT PETERS OF HAVERHILL 


Essex District Attorney and Candidate For Senator a Vigorous Fighter— 
Has Served County as Prosecuting Officer For Twelve Years 
—An Orator of More Than Average Ability. 


Now that W. Scott Peters of Haverhili, 
the present district attorney of Essex coun- 
ty, has yielded to the constantly growing 
importunities of a host of friends all over 
the 4th Hssex senatorial district, and be- 
come a candidate for the senatorial nomina- 
tion at the hands of the republicans of the 
district against Sen. Arthur L. Nason, the 
voters of Haverhill and a string of towns 
from Amesbury all the way to Peabody will 
witness such a campaign as they have never 
seen before. No one ever accused Nason of 
being a ‘“‘dead one,’’ but in the district at- 
torney he will have a rival who will make 
him go as he never went before. 

Nason is an ‘insurgent’? and Peters a 
“regular’’ and the eloquent defence of the 
grand old party up and down the district by 
the gifted district attorney will be worth 
going miles to hear. Peters is an orator 
of more than the average ability. During 
his 12 years’ incumbenecy of the office of dis- 
trict attorney of Essex county he has on 
many occasions demonstrated his ability 
to talk in a convincing strain to ‘12 good 
men and true,’ even when the odds were 
against him, and his services on the politi- 
cal platform and in the lecture field have 
been requisitioned in practically every city 
and town in Hssex county. 

His record as district attorney speaks for 
itself, and since the recent wholesale clean- 
ing up of dishonest city officials in Law- 
rence, which is directly attributable to the 
work of his office, there are many who pro- 
claim him in a class with Gov. Folk of Mis- 
souri and others who fearlessly give of their 
best effort to purge the community of dis- 
honesty, graft and corruption on the part of 
public officials. He is absolutely fearless 
of reprisals of any nature on the part of 
the violators of the law, is energetic and 
thorough in the work of exposure and yet 
not blinded to a sense of justice by a feeling 
of vindictiveness. 

Although not a native of Haverhill, hav- 
ing been born in Maine, Mr. Peters has re- 
sided trere since 1875, when he was a boy 
of 14. His birthplace was Porter, Me., and 
he received his early education there. Upon 
removing with his parents to Haverhill he 
attended the high school of that city and 
later studied law, graduating from the Bos- 
ton University law school with the degree 
of LL. B. He was elected city solicitor of 
Haverhill in 1894 and was re-elected the fol- 
lowing year. While serving in that capaci- 
ty, he was the attorney for organized labor 
in the memorable strike of 1894, and it was 
due largely to his efforts and advice that 
this prolonged struggle in the principal in- 
dustry of the city—the manufacture of 
shoes—ended without being marred by any 
disturbarice of the public peace. 


He has been a familiar figure in the 
courts, not only of Essex county but else- 
where, for many years, giving a great deal 
of his time to the law practice of his tirm, 
Peters & Cole, which is well known all 
through the county. During his legal ca- 
reer he has acted as counsel in many import- 
ant civil and criminal cases. He was as- 
signed by the court as counsel for Little, one 
of the trio convicted of the killing of Farm- 
er Crosby at Merrimac some years back, and 
labored so hard for his client that Little es- 
caped the gallows, which would have fol- 
lowed his conviction for murder, and was 
sent to the state prison for manslaughter. 


His incumbency of the important office 
of district attorney of Essex county dates 
from 1898, when he defeated Alden P. White 
_of Salem, who was a candidate for renomina- 
tion, at the republican convention, and was 
subsequently elected. He was renominated 
and re-elected without opposition at the 
close of his first term. Three years later, 
after a one-sided contest for the nomination 
in which his opponent was Ulysses Grant 
Haskell of Beverly, he was re-elected by 
an increased vote. Three years ago, ex-Sen. 
Archie N. Frést of Lawrence entered 
into a contest for the office and made a 
good run, but was defeated. After a test 
vote in the convention, which was held in 
Beverly, Mr. Frost took the _ platform, 
pledged his support to Mr. Peters and moved 
his renomination by acclamation, which was 
carried out amid cheers. For 12 years he 
has served his county as its prosecuting 
attorney with skill and faithfulness. Dur- 
ing that time he has handled a number of 
important cases. His excellent work in a 
capital case was perhaps best illustrated by 
his handling of the case of John C. Best, 
who murdered a man named Bailey at Sau- 
gus, enclosed the body in a sack and threw 
it into the water at Floating bridge in Lynn. 
After a lengthy trial, featured at the close 
by incidents of a highly sensational nature, 
he proved the guilt of Best beyond question, 
and the latter was executed at the state 
prison at Charlestown. His latest work, the 
conviction of Mayor White and several other 
public officials of Lawrence on charges of 
bribery and conspiracy, in the Hssex county 
eriminal court, is of too recent occurrence 
to require comment here. 

A staunch republican always, Mr. Peters 
has long been prominent in the councils of 
the party, and has given freely of his time 
as a speaker at the rallies, great and small. 
He is a member of the Essex republican 
club and the Middlesex republican club, and 
has spoken before each of these organiza- 
tions. He is also a member of the Wachu- 
sett and Pentucket clubs of Haverhill and 
the Lawrence Country club. His fraternal 
relations are wide, including the Haverhill 
lodge of Elks, the A. O. U. W., the Knights 
of Pythias and the Odd Fellows. He is a 
past noble grand of Mizpah lodge, and be- 
longs to both the encampment and the mili- 
tary branch of the order. 

He has been prominently mentioned for 
appointment to the superior court bench and 
was at one time put forward as a candidate 
for attorney general of Massachusetts, but 
it was an inopportune time and his name 
was withdrawn. 
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PRACTICAL POLITICS. 


ALEXANDER McGREGOR 


Has Reputation For Remarkable Ability to Conduct Business Affairs— 


Keeps in Close Touch With and Has Strong Grasp on Public 
Affairs—Active Worker For Civic Betterment. ex 


One of the best known business men in 
Boston and one of the most progressive 
and successful factors in business life in the 
United States is Alexander MacGregor, 
treasurer of the Houghton & Dutton company. 
A few years ago Mr. MacGregor was com- 
paratively unknown, except to a_ limited 
number of friends and business acquaint- 
ances. He has now made his way to the 
front, he has established a reputation for 
remarkable ability to conduct business af- 
fairs along progressive lines, and he is do- 
ing more than his full share to maintain 
and enhance the prestige of Boston as a 
commercial centre. 

Alexander MacGregor is not one of those 
business men who are forever looking back- 
ward. He’ll admit frankly that Boston has 
a great and glorious past. He glories in its 
past, but he does not waste time over it. 
He is looking ahead, not behind. He knows 
of no reason why Boston should run be- 
hind, and it is not running behind as far as 
he and the interests which he represents are 
coucerned. It is going ahead. It is grow- 
ing bigger and busier; it is daily disproving 
the claims of professional croakers that Bos- 
ton is lagging behind other cities in the 
race for supremacy. 

Mr. MacGregor is a leader, but he is also 
a worker. He is a busy man all the time, 
and he Jikes to see others busy. He be- 
lieves in the concentration of energy and in 
co-cperative effort. And yet he is not too 
busy to do his duty in social circles, in 
fraternal activities, in all that helps to make 
for the everyday betterment and enjoyment 
of his fellow humans, And, with all his ac- 
tivities, he has time to keep in close touch 
with the affairs of the world and to discuss 
problems of government that are before the 
people. That already he has not been called 
upon to hold elective public office and do 
public service is due to his own unwilling- 
ness rather than to any lack of appreciation 
by his fellow citizens of his eminent quali- 
fications for representing the voters in places 
of responsibility and hard work. 

Alexander MacGregor today -.occupies a 
position in the business world which can 
be envied by all young men, and if his ac- 
tivity, alertness and aggressiveness in busi- 
ness circles may be cited as any criterion, 
the young treasurer of the well known and 
well established house of Houghton & Dut- 
ton will speedily jump to the front 
when he decides to devote some portion of 
his time to representing the voters in public 
office. Those who are in close touch with 
Mr. MacGregor and know his ability to do 
big things express their utmost confidence 
in him and look forward to the time when he 
will be able to devote more attention to 
solving the problems of government. 

Time and again during the past year, Mr. 
MacGregor’s admirers have urged him to al- 
low the use of his name as a candidate for 
the republican nomination in the 4th coun- 
cillor district to succeed Councillor Walter 
S. Glidden of Somerville, but Mr. MacGregor 
has been unwilling, giving way to Coun- 
cillor Glidden and enabling the present in- 
ecumbent to secure the unanimous nomina- 
tion by his fellow republicans in conven- 
tion, 

Within another year or two Mr. Mac- 
Gregor’s friends hope he will find it con- 
venient to consider the political situation in 
the 7th congressional district and allow the 
use of his name as the republican nominee 
to succeed Cong. Roberts. Mr. MacGregor’s 
home city—Malden—forms a part of Mr. 
Roberts’ congressional district. It is not. be- 
cause Mr. MacGregor. lives in a city which 
has never had a congressman but because 
the people of that district, democrats as well 
as republicans, believe that they have in 
Mr. MacGregor a truly representative citi- 
zen, one upon whom they can place explicit 
confidence and a man who is destined to 
spread his fame throughout the entire coun- 
try. 

Mr. MacGregor’s political make-up may 
be best judged from his own utterances in a 
speech he made in June at the City club 
before a distinguished audience, made up 
largely of his own countrymen. His address, 
which was brief and to the point, read: 

“If you will allow me I would like to take 
up a matter that deeply concerns us one 
and all, and even more so the republican 


party to which all of us have plighted our 
troth, and for which all of us love to labor. 
It seems to me quite in order to draw forth 
an expression of opinion as to the wisdom 
of the course announced from the White 
House by the head of our party of making 
war on the so-called insurgent republicans 
in the national congress and the withhold- 
ing from them of official patronage. Gen- 
tlemen, I for one believe it a great mistake 
and of dire consequence. ‘To be frank, ‘I 
think each of you are likewise opposed. Mass- 
achusetts would stultify her entire record if 
she approved such a course. The men of 
this state from the earliest days have stood 
for freedom of thought and action when en- 
gendered by honest convictions and majori- 
ties are always majorities with all the obli- 
gations that that implies, but they are not 
always in the right. 

“The vital-movements of our times—of all 
times—the very formation and birth of great 
parties have had their conception and de- 
velopment in just such coteries as this in- 
surgent one that has recently attracted na- 
tional attention and drawn down fire upon 
it. Dissenters have been in all times the 
bane of the powers of the world, and yet, if 
history is understood, also the world’s great- 
est benefactors. If truth, justice and right, 
are at stake nothing can suppress them, 
and persecution or prosecution aids rather 
than throttles them. A man’s love for his 
country and his party should not be judged 
by his willingness to conform to party obli- 
gations or the snap of the party whip. If 
the republican party makes mistakes it is 
for that party to acknowledge the same and 
rectify them as soon as possible. That may 
or may not be good politics, but it is right. 
These western republicans should be credited 
with sincerity of motives; they are able men; 
good party men; courageous men. They are 
neither demagogues nor socialists; and they 
speak not for themselves so much as for 
their constituents. All of us must admit that 
there is great need for party management 
and control; but when honest difference of 
opinion arises within the party as to what 
is advisable or not advisable, and when great 
principles are at stake, it seems a most un- 
wise and unrighteous thing to attempt to 
coerce them to vote and speak contrary to 
their convictions and what they believe to 
be right. These westerners may be called 
‘too radical,’ but we must remember that 
we easterners are also accused of being ‘too 
conservative.’ 

“Why should our national leaders be al- 
lowed, without protest, to tempt brother 
republicans from the west with a mere mess 
of pottage in return for their blind allegi- 
ance? These men have convictions; their 
votes, or silence, or absence from party 
councils give offence; but they are honest 
men; earnest men, thoughtful men, patriotic 
men; let them be treated as such—honored 
as such. 

“Not Jong ago there was near war in 
Nicaragua because the neighboring president 
ordered to be shot and had shot two Ameri- 
cans taken in arms fighting against that re- 
public. Shall we then stand here silently 


. by and see war declared on men courage- 


ously fighting for their country, in the light 
of their convictions? I say, no! Let the 
war stop; and if this is not possible let it 
go on, but conducted by the just rules of 


Although Mr. MacGregor has not held an 
elective public office, he has been a power 
behind the throne for some years and his 
guiding hand has been a powerful factor in 
many political contests, which have been 
marked with success. Gov. Draper realized 
Mr. MacGregor’s worth as an executive when 
he placed him upon the board of trustees 
of the Soldiers’ home to succeed Col. Harry 
BH. Converse. Upon that board Mr. Mac- 
Gregor has accomplished remarkably fine 
work and demonstrated how successfully a 
state department may be run when affairs 
are conducted from a purely business stand- 
point. His advice is continually sought by 
his colleagues on the board and to them his 
word is final. 

Mr. MacGregor today is a young man with 
a brilliant future and a successful past. Al- 
though he passed his 44th birthday some few 
months ago, his age is somewhat deceiving. 
To those not familiar with his age, he looks 


York, 


. ministers. 


“most confidence. 


more like a man in his 30’s, due to a re- 
markable extent to his mode of living, and 
unlike a man burdened with the cares of 
one of the largest and most successful busi- 
ness eStablishments in the country, 

He was born in Ontario, April 9, 1866, 
and began his business career in New 
Later he came to -Boston and 
became associated with large financial in- 
stitutions. In 1897 he entered the firm of 
Houghton & Dutton, and within three years 
the older members of that firm admitted him 
to partnership. 

A close friend of Mr. MacGregor, who ad- 
mires him for countless reasons and who is 
himself a minister, says that “if ever a man 
was destined for the pulpit this live, wide- 
awake, successful business man was.” That 
sarae clergyman also makes the claim that if 
ancestry counts in the making of a man, 
and there is, nothing upon which science is 
more positive, then Mr. MacGregor owes 
his forbears a large debt. 

Mr. MacGregor’s paternal grandfather, the 
Rev. Dugald MacGregor, was born in Glas- 
gow and had five sons, all of whom became 
The oldest son, the Rev. Alex- 
ander MacGregor, and father of treasurer 
of the Houghton & Dutton company, was 
born in the city of St. Mungo in 1834 and 
after graduating from Edinburg umiversity 
in 1858, and teaching schood in the Island 
of Lewis for a’ year, accepted a call to 


Ontario, where he preached for 12 years. 
The Rev. MacGregor, well known and 
highly respected in Canada and in the 


New England states, for his exemplary char- 
acter and pulpit ability, died at Pawtucket, 
R. I., where for 16 years he was the pastor 
of the First Congregational church. 

Mr. MacGregor is exceptionally proud of 
his ancestry and points with pride .to the 
fact that he is a Scotchman. Although 
he is prominent in many organizations, so- 
cial as well as business, he has a warmer 
spot in his heart for the Scots’ Charitable 
soc‘ety of this city—the oldest charitable 
organization in America—than he has for al- 
most any other association. He became 
prominent in that organization in 1907 when 
he was elected president, ‘and during the 
two years which he served in that capacity 
for the Scots’ Charitable society he gave a 
wonderful impetus to that organization. It 
meant for it practically a rejuvenation and 
its membership increased rapidly. Promi- 
nent Scotsmen residing in Boston and 
throughout the commonwealth were induced 
to become life members ‘of the organization, 
ana the number added to the annual mem- 
bership roll was greater than during the six 
preceding years. The suecess in the Scots’ 
Charitable society was accomplished by Mr. 
MacGregor in bringing to task the same 
qualities that characterize him in his busi- 
ness life—a capacity for work, ability to en- 
thuse others, and a warm, big-hearted gen- 
erosity. 

Following Mr. MacGregor’s’ retirement 
from the presidency of that organization, he 
was tendered a banquet at the Hotel Tuil- 
eries on May 1, 1909, and presented with a 
handsome silver loving cup, embossed with 
thistles and suitably inscribed, the gift of 
the society. 

The popular treasurer of the Houghton & 
Dutton. company is of strong physique and 
nervous temperament and he combines to 
an unusual degree mental alertness, strength 
and efficiency. He sizes up men and situa- 
tions almost intuitively, is quick in deciding 
upon a line of action, end carries it out with 
remarkable shrewdness and persistence. A 
stranger would easily get an impression that 
he is a man of intensity, and that, too, 
would be quite correct. He is more exacting 
of himself than of any of his employes, al- 
though he manages to keep in close touch 
with these. 

Among other business men in the city, he 
is regarded as a clean, square man, meaning 
what he says, prompt in meeting his obliga- 
tions, a man of ideas, and worthy of the ut- 
How he finds time for 
so many outside interests is a conundrum 
to his friends. In addition to being to a 
large extent responsible for the business of 
his concern, he is a trustee of several es- 
tates and a bank director, besides being a 
trustee cf the Soldiers’ home. 

Some weeks ago when the news of the 
great Campbellton, N. B., fire reached Bos- 
ton and information came that the entire 
city had been wiped out, Mr. MacGregor was 
one of the first to lend his aid in securing 
funds for the homeless and suffering people. 
Mayor Fitzgerald appointed him a member 
of the Boston relief committee to collect 
funds and it was principally through Mr. 
MacGregor’s efforts that thousands of dol- 
lars were raised and sent to that city. 
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; 2454 PRACTICAL POLITICS. 


HON. EDWIN U. CURTIS 


New Collector of Port One of the Sane Counsellors of Republican Party 
—Believes in Government by Parties and Party Responsibility— 
His Municipal Administration Best in Long Line. 


Edwin Upton Curtis served the city of 
Boston for one year aS mayor and was beat- 
en for re-election by a politico-religious bun- 
co game which those who played it should 
ever rue. It was a cheap and petty game, 
ealculated to inflame the passions of ignor- 
ant men, and the calculations did, not go 
astray. It turned enough votes from Curtis 
to Quincy to defeat the former and elect 
the latter, and the city was promptly 
launched upon a pay-as-you-can policy from 
which it has not recovered and cannot re- 
cover for years. ‘“‘Spend the money, any- 
how, and get it anyhow.’’ That became the 
rule, the debt mounted by millions, the city 
borrowed right and left for current expenses, 
and the interest charges proceeded to be 
counted by the millions. They are still coune- 
ed by the millions. 

Edwin Upton Curtis never pretended to be 
a reformer and never trained with reform- 
ers. He did not claim, even, to be a so- 
ciclogist, and he would no more think of 
using the alleged cause of uplift for the 
purpose of hiding a purpose to put a fresh 
gang of political highbinders on the pay- 
rolls than he would think of making a long 
address if he could escape without making 
any. Edwin Upton Curtis was the mayor 
who was elected without false pretences, 
who served as mayor without false preten- 
ces, and whose whole conduct in life is as 
short of false pretence as hades is short of 
a high-pressure water supply. 

Nobody calls him Edwin Upton Curtis ex- 
cept for the purpose of making what is writ- 
ten look impressive. Everybody who knows 
him calls him ‘‘Ned’’ Curtis, and, of course, 


that in itself is evidence that he is not and- 


could not be a sociological splatterer or an 
uplift apostle. ‘‘Ned’’ Curtis, year after 
year, in city hall and out, has merely clung to 
a few definite opinions, based on experience 
as well as hoss sense, and he has stuck by 
those opinions through thick and thin. 

For example, he believes in government 
by parties and the responsibilities of par- 
ties. He believes that, while it is not pos- 
sible to run a municipal plant as closely to 
strict business lines as it is possible to run 
a big commercial establishment, he believes 


it is possible to run it honestly, efficiently 
and decently, without ‘‘students,’’ without 
superfluous employes, high and low, and 


without false pretences. 

Curtis has always had a pet aversion to 
false pretences. He has seen so many of 
them, under so many labels, and has seen 
so many political quacks robbing their pa- 
tients while chloroforming them with large 
words, that,. sometimes, he has seemed to 
err on the side of plain politics and party 
rule. And yet his one-year administration 
at city hall, at a time when the muckrakers 
and uplifters were only groping their way 
for words and work, was the best adminis- 
istration that Boston had obtained in years 
and better, let it be added plainly, than it 
got afterward for years. 

He was and is intensely human. He has 
strong friends and a number of enemies. He 
believes in standing by his friends. He does 
not keep a card index of his enemies, but 
now and then some one of them is reminded 
that Curtis is still alive, possessed of a mem- 
ory and willing to turn the other cheek—but 
to turn it so far away that it cannot be 
smitten. He has grown bigger and broader 
since he left city hall and failed to return, 
he is accounted one of the sane counsellors 
of the large men of the party, and he is 
now collector of the port of Boston because 
it was felt that, all things ccnsidered, it 
was better to have a politician who could 
do things and help than to have there a poli- 
tician who might, or was, or could, be in his 
own way and that of everybody else. 


It was in 1894 that Edwin Upton Curtis, 
former city clerk, was elected mayor. He 
was elected largely because the candidate 
whom Gen. Taylor of the Globe had present- 
ed to “‘Little Pat’’ Maguire as the right kind 
of a man to run was not the kind of man 
that the voters cottoned to. He was a good 
fellow, moved in the best society, tried hard 
and painfully to mix with the lower strata, 
and fell down metaphorically while literal- 
ly keeping his pins in the mazy dances here 


and there, leading the grand marches, of 
course, with Miss Mae Hthyl Macolovits, or 
some other equally democratic young lady, 
and wondering why Taylor had ever led him 
into such a contest. 

However, ‘‘Ned’’? Curtis led him out of the 
contest, and ‘‘Ned’’ took hold of the ma- 
chinery which had been operated by that 
political expert, Nathan Matthews, who was 
not then a reformer and was not even known 
to have a hankering for reform. In fact, 
Nathan was known then as a boss on his own 
account; men rose or fell as they stood by 
the machine or deserted it; in political cam- 
paigns the payrolls were padded with never 
a loud noise like a foghorn of protest from 
him and never an inkling that in the gray 
days ahead he was to be crowned with laurel 
as a reformer by the versatile but not al- 
ways accurate Eliot, saluted as a ‘“‘genuine 
reformer,’’ to distinguish him from the weak 
imitations, and passed on to sacred and pro- 
fane history as the chairman of a finance 
commission, which appointed by John F. Fitz- 
gerald tried to land him in state prison and 
failed tc do what it tried to do. ; 

When Mayor Curtis was getting his inaugu- 
ral address together and wishing that there 
was no such thing as public speaking by a 
mayor, his friends and some of Mr. Mat- 
thews’ enemies who were not Mr. Curtis’ 
friends were working hard to induce him to 
start a grand investigation and pyrotechni- 
cal display in connection with the deeds of 
his immediate predecessor, but none of that 
for ‘“‘Ned.’”?’ He was not much at that kind 
of entertainment for the unthinking public. 
What he did was to appoint three modest 
men to look into financial conditions, to 
pluck lessons from the past, to avoid at- 
tacks on persons and parties, and to make 
recommendations for safeguarding the city 
from mayors who might in the future jug- 
gle with words and figures and fool the vot- 
ers under their very eyes. 

The mayor got what he asked for, and 
the recommendations were intensely sound. 
The report was obtained without any care- 
fully staged public hearings, there was no 


“ necessity for employing special counsel to 


appear in the role of a bullying prosecuting 
counsel, and if all of the recommendations 
which the Curtis commission presented had 
been adopted it would have been impossible 
for the next administration to plunge the 
city into debt at a rate never before or 
since duplicated in this municipality. 
However, the mayor had done his duty, 
the commission did its duty, and the gen- 
eral court did as much of its duty as it saw 


fit to do. On his own line of official duty 
Mayor Curtis was, as usual, without false 
pretences. He appointed his own friends to 


otfice and expected them to make _ good. 
Some of them did not, but the administration 
as a whole was the cleanest in years, al- 
though the press at that time, with one or 
two exceptions, was tied to and controlled 
by the Quincy-Matthews outfit, what they 
did was right, what everybody else did was 
wrong, and nobody got a fair chance who 
did not swear by them. Curtis never got 
more than half fair play for his administra- 
tion from those newspapers that were sup- 
posed to be unbiased, and Matthews got more 
than fair play from the same organs of pub- 
lie opinion. 

But Curtis was not a winner. It is pro- 
bable that he found some fault when the 
democratic city committee, in order to defeat 
him for re-election induced a minister of the 
gospel who was noticeably and repulsively 
anti-Catholic to preach a sermon on the Sun- 
day before election, appealing to all his anti- 
Catholic friends to vote for Curtis and 
against Quincy. The politicians knew the 
game and saw through it, but the people 
whom it was planned to hit did not. The 
democratic city committee had a stenogra- 
pher on hand to take the sermon and hun- 
dreds of men who had made up their minds 
that Mayor Curtis was eminently fair, and 
especially to the city laborers, turned wrath- 
fully to Quincy, just as it had been planned 
they should turn. The price of that game 
was never disclosed, but it must have cost 
a pot of money. 

As mayor Mr, Curtis had asked for a day’s 


work every day from all the city employes 
and had got it from most of them. After he 
was defeated some of those who had helped 
to administer the defeat went out and kicked 
themselves for doing it. And then, as has 
been remarked, began an era of extravagance, 
of waste, of reckless spending for 
the benefit of big corporations, and of the 
piling up of a big municipal. debt. The 
gross debt of the city of Boston on January 
31, 1896, when Mayor Curtis quit office, was 
$65,666,774.64, and the net debt was $40,693,- 
352.71. Four years later, on January 831, 
1900, when Mayor Hart was coming in, or had 
just come in, the gross debt had mounted 
to $86,996,978.98, and the net debt was up to 
$58,333,3837.59. The net debt had increased 
by $17,639,984.87 in four years. 

What that means may be _ judged 
from the Tactee nat. | it) 1874, after 
fact that in 1874, after the annexation of 
Charlestown, West Roxbury and Brighton 
had been annexed and the debts of one city 
and two towns had been merged in that of 
Boston, the net debt was a little over $27,- 
473,000. In 21 years from that time the net 
debt of that city grew less than it grew dur- 
ing the four years immediately following 
the administration of Mayor Curtis. 

Mr. Curtis was renominated by the repub- 
licans in 1907, but by that time Mayor Quincy 
had a firm grip on certain republicans who 
were very practical men and who believed 
in booming Boston by means of playground 
purchases and other things which could be 
helpful privately as well as publicly. Thanks 
to the methods of those republicans, politi- 
cally as well as otherwise, Mr. Curtis was 
defeated a second time, and since then has 
remained out of municipal contests, except 
as adviser or friend. 

He has always been at the service of his 
party. Moreover, he is a worker. He was 
brought up to work. As a member of the 
metropolitan park commission, he brought 
business ability to his duties, and did them 
as faithfully as he did all his work, public 
and private. As sub-treasurer of the United 
States and now as collector of the port, he 
has made a record for progress and efficien- 
ay: . 

It goes without saying that he was opposed 
to the adoption of Plan 2, charter revision, 
and refused to believe that Dr. Matthews’ 
panacea for municipal ills was all that it 
was cracked up to be. But the charter re- 
vision act was adopted, Plan 2 was accept- 
ed by the voters for reasons which need not 
now be discussed, and the republican party 
in Boston was given such a blow as it had 
not received in years. If it survives the 
plow it will be because of the personal ener- 
gy, the loyal ‘consistency and the now un- 
fashionable persistency of men like ‘‘Ned’’ 
Curtis in their support of republican candi- 
dates and republican measures. 


- 


@ Harvard Beer is the choice of 
discriminating people because of 
the quality of the malt, the purity 
of the water which enters into its 
composition, the cleanliness with 
which it is brewed, the care with 
which it is aged and the perfec- 
is bottled— 


and last but not least—its perfect 


tion with which it 


flavor. 


Harvard Brewing Co. 
40 Court Square, Boston, Mass. 


EDWIN U. CURTIS 
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PRACTICAL POLITICS. 


Ne ne te 


A. SHUMAN 


A Big Business Man Who Has Given Freely of His Time to Public Wel- 


fare—Prestige of City Hospital Monument to His Devo- 


tion to Duty—A Model Boston Citizen. 


There is not a citizen of Boston who has 
done more good in a practical way than 
A. Shuman, who is one of Boston’s leading 
merchants and who for years has been doing 
his part in making the city one of the best 
in the world. Recently there has been a 
jJoud and persistent demand that people 
take a more active and intelligent interest 
in municipal affairs. Long before this civic 
awakening of today, Mr. Shuman was giving 
his time freely to the welfare of the muni- 
cipality and was doing so because long ago 
he realized the importance of his duty to 
the community. 

Nor is his worx for the city perfunctory. 
For more than 25 years he has been a trus- 
tee of the Boston city hospital; during the 
greater portion of the time he has been the 
chairman of the board, and what he has 
done for that institution and the city of 
Boston by his conduct of the hospital will 
stand as a monument to the single-hearted 
devotion to public duty of one man who 
could have avoided that duty without diffi- 
culty. His own business interests are very 
large: as years have come and gone he has 
felt, naturally, the necessity for devoting 
more time to his own enjoyment and relaxa- 
tion, but there has never been a day in 
the year in which he has forgotten the 
splendid institution that is nearest to his 
heart. Even when abroad, on vacation trips, 
he has devoted much time to inspecting 
the hospitals of Europe, comparing their 
methods and their resources with those in 
Boston and returning prepared to aid the 
city hospital still more effectively as a re- 
sult of his summer outings. 

“Is it worth while?’ He has been often 
asked. And invariably his answer has been 
this: 

“Anything is worth while which rouses 
man to his sense of duty to his fellow man. 
Anything is worth while which broadens and 
elevates. Anything is worth while which 
awakens in any human being a sense of 
all or even part of what he owes to his 
fellows. And little is worth while which 
does not do that.” 

It has been well said that the present 
city hospital is a consolidation of Mr. Shu- 
man’s activities and aspirations. It has 
grown steadily, not primarily as size counts, 


for that is to be expected in a large city, 


but it has grown in quality, in resources, 
in reputation and in prestige. Supported 
by the city, and being purely a municipal 


institution, it has been hampered to a large 


degree by that fact. It has not had large 
bequests, whatever is obtained for the work 
is obtained, almost exclusively by’ direct 
appeal to the city government and is in the 
form of Joans and appropriations, and at 
times it has been impossible to obtain all 
that was needed to do the work that was 
waiting to be done and to do it in the way 
that it should be done: 

Perhaps no other man could have done as 
much under such conditions as the chair- 
man of the board of trustees. His well- 
known reputation as a business man, his 
ability to make others see what was needed 
as well as he could see it himself, the con- 
fidence reposed in his character and judg- 
ment by the executive and legislative 
branches of the city council—all these have 
been of inestimable benefit to the hospital 
in times of scant municipal resources, when 
demands for appropriations have pressed 


nard and means for complying “with those: , 


demands have been limited. 

The result speaks for itself in every build- 
ing and in every room. The Boston city 
hospital is a magnificent institution conduct- 
ed along modern lines, for the benefit of 
all the people. It enjoys the co-operation 
and services of Boston’s best and _ best- 
known physicians and surgeons. Indeed, 
so accustomed have the people become to 
having such an institution that, perhaps, 
some of them, for that reason alone, do 
not fully appreciate it. However, it is ap- 
preciated by a vast majority of our citizens, 
and it is pointed to by other cities as a 
model cf its kind and as a standard for 
kindred institutions, And to no one man or 
group of men is due one-half the credit for 
what the city hospital is and what it daily 


_ patriot and journalist. 


strives to be as is due to the president of 
the board of trustees. 

That this important fact is fully appre- 
ciated by those in a position to know all the 
facts was made manifest on Monday, May 2, 
of this year. There was a notable gather- 
ing at the Algonquin club when more than 
150 of Boston’s leading citizens and business 
men gathered te celebrate the 25th anni- 
versary of Mr. Shuman’s connection as trus- 
tee with the city hospital. It was an un- 
usual tribute to an unusual man. The an- 
niversary was silver, but the celebration was 
indeed golden. From beginning to end it 
was an enthusiastic, spontaneous demon- 
stration in honor of ‘‘the man at the helm.” 
John D. Long, former governor of the com- 
monwealth, presided, and in tangible testi- 
mony of their esteem for Mr. Shuman those 
who had gathered to honor him presented 
to him a beautiful loving cup. The sentiment 
which inspired it was concisely manifested 
in the inscription on the cup: 

“To Abraham Shuman.’ Given by his fel- 
low citizens in friendship to him, in rec- 
oguition of his loyal civic spirit, and es- 
pecially to commemorate his 25 years’ de- 
voted service as trustee of. the Boston city 
hospital.’’ ‘ 

Those who gathered to congratulate Mr. 
Shuman as well as to praise him were men 
hoiding high positions in “public as_ well 
as private place. Gov. Draper was there to 
represent the commonwealth, while Mayor 
Fitzgerald did honor as chief executive of 
the city to the public and public- 
spirited official, whose reappointment by all 
mayors, no matter what their party ties 
may be, is a matter of course. Former Gov. 
Guild, former Mayor Hart, and a host of 
others, prominent in commerce and the pro- 
fessions, gathered to show by their presence 
that they appreciated fully the work that 
Mr. Shuman had done for Boston, 

But it must not be supposed that Mr. 
Shuman is a man of only One side, or that 
his devotion to the work of the city hospital 
has prevented him from participating in 
the progressive activities of his fellow citi- 
zens in other direciions. He has taken en- 
thusiastic interest-in the commemoration of 
patriotic anniversaries and the celebration 
of patriotic achievements. Always, when 
Boston is in gala array, welcoming guests 
from other parts or celebrating in her own 


way the anniversafy of events that count’ 


for the cause of patriotism and progress. Mr. 
Shuman has been in the very. forefront of 
those who have made such observances suc- 
cessful by the force of their leadership and 
co-operation. For Mr. Shuman, above all, 
is intensely American; he believes that the 
lessons of the past are too precious to be 
forgotten; he rejoices in the privilege that 
he shares with every other Bostonian of 
being a Boston man, with joint ownership 
in the historic and patriotic shrines for 
which Boston is famous wherever American 


‘history is taught and treasured. 


Friends of Ireland who for years have been 
fighting for home rule and fair play have 
ample reason to remember the consistent 
and persistent eo-operation of Mr. Shuman 
in their efforts. That he became interested 
in the cause of Ireland was due, largely, to 
the fact that for years he was an intimate 
personal friend of John Boyle O’Reilly, poet, 
It has been 20 years 
since the death of O’Rielly, but his friends 
in Boston, and chief among them Mr. Shu- 


man, have never ‘permitted :the friéndship’ 


which they bore for him to grow dim. Only 
a few weeks ago, the guests of Mr. Shuman, 
loving and sincere’ friends of O’Reilly, gath- 
ered at the Exchange club to lay once again 
upon the altar of his memory their fragrant 


‘offerings of love and devotion. 


It was indeed a remarkable occasion, and 
the tributes paid to the lamented patriot 
were appropriate in a marked degree. Those 
who knew O’Reilly loved him; those whose 
privilege it was to meet him as a friend 
knew that he was as broad as he was bril- 
liant, that there was not the slightest strain 
of narrowness or bigotry in his composi- 
tion, and that all who loved freedom and 
humanity were admitted to his friendship 
and, best of all, his comradeship. Mr. Shu- 


man presided at the recent anniversary 
gathering and his tribute to the memory of 
O’Reilly was singularly sympathetic and 
timely. Taken all in all, with its offerings 
of poesy and prose, it was an occasion that 
is rarely matched for genuine devotion and 
tender appreciativeness of a life that ended 
all too soon. 

Many times Mr. Shuman has been urged to 
aliow his name to be used as a.candidate 
for mayor, but invariably he has declined. 
He takes, of course, a keen and intelligent 
interest in the government of Boston, he 
has watched its progress under numerous 
administrations, but he .has felt that his 
duty to his family, to the city hospital and 
to himself would not permit him to assume 
still weightier official burdens. He is not a 
narrow partisan. He believes, just as he be- 
lieves that the world is steadily growing bet- 
ter, that municipal government is improv- 
ing through the knowledge gained by 
experience. He feels, as all students of pub- 
lic affairs, feel, that there is steady gain, 
hére as elsewhere, along the line of scientific 
and business-like administration, and he does 
not share the feelings of some others that 
what is not perfect at this stage. of muni- 
cipal evolution should be assailed violently 
and with a loud noise. Mr. Shuman, out of 
his long experience as a successful merchant 
and as an administrator of a municipal de- 
partment, believes in constructive reform— 
in practical uplift, rather than-in mud baths 
or destructive assault. ; 

Nor is he among those who believe that 
Boston is going to the eternal bow-wows as 
a business centre. He realizes that Bos- 
ton must fight to retain its supremacy along 
certain lines, but he- knows that Boston can 
ight and fight to win. New conditions arise, 
such conditions must be met, and the city 
must adjust itself to them. -He-is in hearty 
sympathy with every movement having for 
its object the enlargement of Boston’s com- 
merce and the enhancement of its commer- 
cial prestige. He has given of his time and 
money to advance the city along business 
lines, and in his own business activities has 
furnished a splendid: illustration of what 
energy, brains and honesty, happily blended 
with progressiveness, can accomplish in this 
old city. Shuman Corner is one of the best 
known trade centres in Boston today, and it 
is so because the right business methods 
have been employed in building the business. 


Somebedy asked one day: ‘‘What time does 
Mr. Shuman have to meet his own family?’’ 
The question was not unnatural, but it was 
easily answered. He has and takes his time, 
because he adjusts his work in such a man- 
ner that the time becomes available. His 
most enjoyable moments, after his work as 
merchant, as hospital trustee and as a 
public-spirited citizen, with daily and press- 
ing engagements, is completed or left where 
it can be handled by others, are passed with 
the members of his own household. | His 
home is a delightful one, and it is fragrant 
with an artistic and literary atmosphere. 
Mr. Shuman himself is a great reader of good 
literature and an appreciative critic of that 
which is best in prose and poetry. He has 
a delightful summer home on Beverly shore, 
not far from Pres. Taft’s, and'there he en- 
tertains his business, professional and 
literary friends. ' : 

Living a well-ordered life, seeing the good 
that there is the world and doing his part 
to contribute to the world’s welfare and 
comfort, Mr, Shuman has indeed earned the - 
confidence and esteem of all his fellow citi- 
zens. He has carved his own. fortune out 
of opportunity; he has aided others in mak- 
ing their way to positions of prominence and 
success, he has done his duty, wherever he 
has found it and he enjoys today a distinc- 
tion than which there is not a prouder one 
—the distinction of being -a’ medel Boston — 
citizen and business man. He has traveled 
far; he has seen many cities and has met 
mary men of prominence in many lands, but 
he is, first and last, a citizen of Boston 
and proud of its pre-eminence as a seat of 
progress, of culture, of science and of good’ 
citizenship. 

Here he has contributed his share to the 
common weal; here he has established a 
business that ranks among the most substan- 
tial in the United States; here he has been 
the leader in providing a great hospital and a 
grand hospital, and here he has made his 
home and has reared his family. Still ac- 
tive, still resourceful, still alert to the needs 
and opportunities for doing good, Mr. Shu- 
man deserves and has the hearty good-will 
and profound respect of all who appreciate 
sterling citizenship and disinterested devo- 
tion to public duty. 


A. SHUMAN 
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PRACTICAL POLITICS. 


EX-GOV. JOHN L. BATES 


Ranks Today as One of Biggest of Quiescent Leaders in Massachusetts— 
Never Appears as Legislative Counsel For Cause He Doesn’t 
Believe in— Honest With Himself and the People. 


Eix~Gov. John L. Bates today ranks by 
general consent as one of the biggest of the 
quiescent leaders there are in Massachusetts 
politics. This may seem a slightly involved 
statement to the general reader, but, set 
forth in another way, it means that his ab- 
stinence or participation in political leader- 
ship is purely. a personal matter and that 
the reaching forth of his hand would come 
very near giving him whatever he might 
desire. 

When by a peculiar turn of the political 
tide a few years ago—a tide influenced by 
an extraordinary money spending campaign 
of a multi-millionaire—John L. Bates went 
down to defeat, it is but little exaggeration 
to say that the current political opinion 
was that he had shot his bolt and lost it. 
For him the best that could be foreseen was 
a moderate success in his chosen profession 
of the law, and a friendly haven at certain 
intervals in the semi-obscurity of presiding 
officer of various semi-public gatherings. 

There were many who appreciated the con- 
ditions under which his defeat had been ac- 
complished, the money expenditures men- 
tioned, and the private and treacherous 
cabal as well, but still it was felt that his 
doom as a leading figure has sounded. A 
man of less force of character would himself 
have taken that judgment as final and gov- 
erned himself accordingly, with a second 
portion for the rest of his existence. The 
other alternative would have been a period 
of tent-sulking which has marred the ca- 
reer of many another man. 

Today on the contrary, owing to the man- 
ner in which he met the situation which 
forced itself on him, John L. Bates has only 
to reach a decision within himself, as to 
what honors he may care to seek and they 
are free to his hand. 

This may seem a rather broad statement 
but it can be justified. One part of the jus- 
tification was brought to the writer during 
a recent survey of the state in the present 
Ames—Lodge contest now going on. In all 
sections of the state he found but a most 
indifferent interest in Ames. People did not 
seem to have but little or any care for him. 
They were with Lodge because they knew 
and cared so little about Ames. But again 
and again in the Berkshires, in Hampden, 
in Hampshire, and in Franklin counties, and 
on the Cape, men went out of their way to 


say that they would be with Lodge in 
this case, where the other alternative was 
Ames, but that if John L. Bates was the 


candidate it would of course be a different 
matter. This may be only one straw in the 
wind of popular favor, but it tells the story 
as well as a hay stack in a cyclone. 

The ‘‘coming back”’’ of a politician, to graft 
a word current now because of a recent phy- 
sical discussion in the western part of the 
country, is really as rare as that of any 
other type of a man, and it must have an 
explanation. 

In -this case the explanation is the in- 
nate honesty of the man himself. John L. 
Bates is a man whose word is as good as 
his bond, He carries it even further into 
the practice of his own profession. When 
an attorney takes the stand that he will 
not advocate a case before a legislative body 
unless he believes in it himself, he starts 
at once with a fund of attention and with 
a weight to his words which can be hardly 
appreciated. 

There’ is little doubt but that the final 
enactment of the new Boston charter which, 
notwithstanding its imperfections, is a sub- 
stantial document, which will come near giv- 
ing the people what they really want, was 
owing to his advocacy of it. It is well per- 
haps now to tell of the conditions under 
which he took up that burden. 

After the Boston charter had been finally 
drafted and submitted to the legislature, 
Mayor Hibbard and those with him felt that 
it was important it should be specially pre- 
sented, first by a republican, and secondly 
by a republican of standing. Hardly had 
this idea become known than a host of 
candidates for the position descended on the 
mayor. It was going to be a pretty nice 
po inction to be selected to present 


- 


It meant affiliations with the ‘‘best’’ people, 
and promised to be a historic event in part. 
But Ex-Gov. Bates was not a candidate. Yet 
he was picked, and it came time for, an 
interview with him. Never for an instant 
did it enter the minds of those who had 
the matter in charge that there would be 
any hesitation on his part. Not only was 
a fee of $5000 spoken of as the proper com- 
pensation but, as has been said it was go- 
ing to feature a man. 

Yet when the tender was made to him the 
governor said while he felt much pleased 
with the notice that he must have time to 
think it over, 

“Time,” asked one of those present, him- 
self a lawyer of large ability and practice, 
“what for?” 

“ime to make certain that I am in sym- 
pathy with the charter and that I believe 
in it. I have made it a rule,’ the governor 
said, very simply, “‘never to appear before 
the legislature in advocacy of any matter 
which I do not personally believe in, in every 
way.” 

This; was indeed a new note, but its force 
had to be recognized and time was allowed 
for—three full days. The governor went 
over the charter, read the reports of the fi- 
nance commission, made investigations of 
various sorts, and then he came forward to 
say that he was agreeable to the task. 

Those who watched and heard him at the 
hearing could see that the arguments being 
made had something back of them besides 
the retainer. They were arguments of a 
man who believed in what he was saying, 
and who had a natural confidence and a 
wiliingness to meet all inquiries which might 
be laid upon him. 

Identically similar circumstances and con- 
ditions attended his appearance before the 
legislature in the Boston Railroad Hold- 
ing company matter. There is no need of 
saying at this time that the opportunity to 
appear as the chief representative of a great 
railroad corporation is one which would be 
siezed at once by most attorneys. While peo- 
ple talk of pre@atory corporations and such 
matters, one thing is generally admitted— 
that when a railroad corporation seeks legal 
advice it always gets the best available. 
Thus a retainer from such a. corporation, 
in a way independent of the merits of the 
cause itself, is a hall mark of professional 
ability. 

Yet when this tender was made to him he 
came very near refusing to consider it at 
all. He had the feeling the cause was not 
one he could concientiously advocate, hav- 
ing reached that conclusion from general 
current discussion. He did finally, though, 
consent to study the subject and to give a 
decision later and after such study he came 
forward agreeable to presenting the cause 
which he did in a most brilliant manner. 

All this may seem a bit finicky and Quixo- 
tic in this 20th century but the very fact 
that it is rare and unusual among attorneys 
has given a rare value to his services. One 
may say of course that these preliminaries 
are matters which never pass outside of 
the circle of counsel and client but that 
does not prove anything. In both these in- 
stances, not because he told the story, but 
because those interested in pressing the 
causes felt a special justification in their 
position from his decision, the members ot 
the legislature easily learned of his stand. 
His whole manner of presentation as well, 
it may be said, spoke of complete confidence. 

In a financial way, the governor has also 
achieved not a little distinction by his hand- 
ling of the receivership of the National City 
bank in Cambridge after its unfortunate 
smash. It is to be doubted if any receiver 
in recent years has had turned over to him 
a more complicated and involved wreck than 
that of the Cambridge’ bank after the unfor- 
tunate young Coleman had wiped out its 
property by embezzlement. There was ap- 
parently on the surface hardly enough to 
make even a decent pile of debris and doubly 
unfortunate was the fact that among the 


in the possession of 
Taking this situs 


mimimum on receiv- 


_ their many troubles. 


ership expense has already brought mat- 
ters down to such shape that the depositors — 
have already received a large part of their 
money and there is hope even of a closing 
out of the claims at par. 

Such is the record of the governor in a 
professional and business way. His one 
great asset is his honesty to himself and 
the belief of the people in his honesty to 
them. That is why it is inevitable that he 
will be forced again in the end to accept 
political office from his party, though he 
will no doubt make strong efforts to resist 
the demand. It is rnore than likely, though, 
that the one thing’ which will bring him to 
an answering of the call, will be the pros 
pects of trouble for the party, a situation 
where the people will turn to him of them- 
selves. 

He stands unique in a way as an Office- 
holder who has never forced his altitude 
very high over those who have given him 
their support. f 

He has resisted the blandishments of other 
and more fashionable sections of the city and 
livés now where he has lived for years in 
Bast Boston, a close friend of the people 
and the same people whom he has known for 
years. His services also are given to the 
lowliest client and each is treated in turn, 
though a corporation be the next waiter on 
the list in the ante-room of his law offices 
in the Tremont building. 

One of the most prominent features of it 
all is the great hold which he has with the 
democrats in Boston. They are among his 
most loyal friends and would be only too 
glad of the opportunity to show their appre- 
ciation, not of the political, for he has al- 
ways been a hard fighter, but the human bro- 
therhood interest which he has shown in 


His democracy of action is a part of his 
own fibre. It has never been a cloak to be 
assumed and laid off as the occasion migh 
demand. 


Reed’s Negiected Protest. 


In his address at the unveiling of the stat 
ue of Thomas B, Reed at Portland, Me 
Rep. Samuel W. McCall said that Mr. Reed 
retirement from public life was due to th 
course pursued by the government in 
nexing Porto Rico and the Philippines. ‘ 
idea that America should violate its tra di 
tional principle of self-government and ef 
ter upon the work of governing subjec 
states, he hated with all the fierce hatr 
of a vanishing time. He was profound 
stirred by our taking on “the last colom 
curse of Spain,’’ but it had been done by 
treaty solemnly ratified by the senate, ai 
he had come to the parting of the ways.” 

It is only 12 years since the annexati 
of the Philippines by the United State 
iow many Americans today, if they Ww 
given the opportunity to choose again, 
follow the imperialists in their reckless 4 
venture instead of Thomas B. Reed in] 
righteous protests against holding subj 
colonies? How many Americans have 
covered from the first excitement of milita 
conquest and foreign dominion, and in th 
hearts have learned to regret the hasty ¢ 
parture from sound American principiay 
which the imperialists are responsible in 
Philippines?—-N. Y. World. 


woOU 


A Little Odd. 


‘Thomas B. Reed, the famous speake 
the house of representatives, was born 
Maine, of course, and so was ank 
Munsey, the magazine man, j 

One day, a year or two before his dea 
Mr. Reed went up to Mr. Munsey’s ¢ 
to call on his friend. Munsey’s secre 
told Reed that Munsey was busy and ¢ 
not be seen. Reed waited patiently for 
an hour. When Munsey finally appée 
at the door of his private office he 
claimed: A 

“Why, Reed! I didn’t know you 1 
here. How long have you been waiting 

“Half an hour,’? Reed replied. 

Munsey turned to his secretary. 
did you keep Mr. Reed waiting without 


‘ 


nouncing him?” he asked. [ 
“Why, Mr. Munsey,”’ exclaimed the f 
retary, “I didn’t know he was Mr. & ‘ 


I thought he was Dr. John Hall.” 
“Pshaw!’’ said Munsey; “Dr. John 
has been dead for two years.” 
“Yes, sir,’”’ mssented the secretat 
knew that, and that is rnvecl [, 
so odd for him to be ‘here. 
“nine Post. . a Poe 
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PHILIP HOLLAND OF LAWRENCE 


Highly Successful Business Man and a Leading Contractor on [lunicipal 
Work—Has Carried Out Large Undertakings For Big Mills 
of His City —llan of Great Capacity. 


An entirely self made man and one whose 
name is frequently heard among people 
who discuss big men and great achieve- 
ments is Contractor Philip Holland of Law- 
rence who at present is doing the major 
part of the city’s contract work. Mr. Hol- 
land’s specialties are street and sidewalk 
building, excavating for cellars and the con- 
struction of hrick and concrete structures. 
Mr, Holland does not do work alone for 
the city—not by a great deal. He has done 
thousands of dollars worth of work for the 
great mill corporations of that city and 
vicinity and is rated as a good workman 
and successful in his business. He has 
been really before the public eye for only 
about a decade but in that time he has made 
great progress in the contracting business 
and has put to rout many other competitors 
who were strongly intrenched in business 
before he started. 

Mr. Hollarid’s push and energy however 
have sent him up the ladder of success very 
rapidly and today he occupies a position far 
above many of his earlier competitors, Con- 
tractor Holland seems made up of a great 
bundle of nerves. He works many hours 
each day and apparently feels as fresh at 
the ena of the week as he did at the begin- 
ning. His imbues those employed by him 
with the same nervous energy and the result 
is that his contracts are kept moving and 
all are finished within the tnme limit. Mr. 
Holland seems peculiarly and particularly 
adapted to the work in which he is en- 
gaged. He always was impatient when em- 
ployed by others to do a great dea! more 
and do it faster than was required of him. 

Mr, Holland does seem pleased with the 
progress that he makes each day now but 
still he feels that his capacity for turning 
out contract work is not taxed to its ut- 
most. He has a number of different kinds 
of contracts on hand and while another 
man might have an assistant or two, Mr. 
Holland copes with it all alone. His con- 
tracts are in different parts of the city but 
that does not feaze him. He visits eacn 
contract several times a day. He appre- 
ciates how much work his men should turn 
out and how much progress they should 
make in a given time and as much work is 
accomplished by his employes in his ab- 
sence just the same as if he stood over 
them all day. 


His employes are treated in a fair and 
just manner by Contractor Holland who has 
not forgotten what it is to work for others 
as many of his years were spent in the em- 
ploy of others. The various good things 
that Mr. Holland posessses in life and his 
success in the contracting business can 
be attributed solely to his own great en- 
ergy, push and enterprise. It could never 
be said of him that he hesitated and so 
he has not lost but he continually takes ad- 
vantage of all his opportunities and he 
makes the most of all of them. That is per- 
haps the secret of his phenominal success 
in the contracting business. That is 
the secret as to why many people are 
talking about Mr. Holland and his successful 
business interests at the present time while 
it seems only yesterday, so brief is the 
period, when Mr. Holland was as untalked 
of and as unknown as the most retiring 
citizen. 

Philip Holland was born in the County of 
Cork, Ireland, about 42 years ago and al- 
most a score of his years were spent in his 
native land, Nature endowed him with a 
good constitution and considerable health 
and vigor and when he came to this coun- 
try and settled in Lawrence, he was not 
afraid of work and showed a _ willingness 
to take anything in the line of employment 
that came his way. Mr. Holland had been 
used to laboring employment in the old land 
and when given work as a laborer in a 
Catholic cemetery in Lawrence by Fr. James 
T, O’Reilly he gladly accepted, the opportuni- 
ty to earn an honest living. So he started 
to work as a common laborer, working 
in and about a cemetery where grass had 
to be cut and lawns kept in good condition 
and other work to be done. His next em- 
ployment was in the capacity of coachman 
for the priests at St. Mary’s parochial resi- 
dence but Mr. Holland soon tired of that 


ie am 


and he started to learn the stone cutting 
trade with Bartholemew Mahoney. That 
trade seemed too slow for his nervous make- 


up and after spending several years at it | 


and becoming a good mechanic, he went in 
partnership with former Contractor Daniel 


is about $100,000. Last year he completed 
the sidewalks on both sides of Hssex street, 
making about two miles of grand grano- 
lithic work. He has done much work 
recently at the West Andover cemetery, 
laying considerable granolithic and paving 
work there. Concrete and polished stone 
arches were also built there and the ceme- 
tery is one of the most beautiful in this 
section of the country owing to the efforts 
of Contractor Holland and his employes. 
Mr. Holland also did considerable work at 
the Wood mill, it being he who laid all the 
concrete work in the basement of that huge 
plant. The paving of Merrimack street, 
similar work for the Boston & Maine rail- 


PHILIP HOLLAND / 


J. O’Mahoney to work a ledge in Andover 
and supply material for the construction otf 
common cellars. 

It was that business which led him later 
to enter upon the great contracting enter- 
prises that have characterized him during 
the past several years. The partnership 
with Mr. O’Mahoney was successful but 
its scope was not broad enough to suit Mr. 
Holland and the firm was dissolved and Mr. 
Holland went into the business of excavat- 
ing for buildings great and small, but pref- 
erably the former. Many horses and wagons 
were needed in that business and through 
business accommodation he secured them 
and then his enterprises grew rapidly. He 
soon received contracts to excavate for the 
foundation for some of the new and large 
mills and that work gave -him an im- 
petus that he could not otherwise have se- 
cured. It was then only a step to paving, 
concreting and taking contracts for great 
buildings. Today he is the foremost con- 
tractor in Lawrence, and bids fair to 
be even much more successful. He has 30 
wagons, 60 horses and 100 men employed. 
At present he is rushing the contract to 
pave a mile of Broadway with Hassam 
blocks, set on a sand cushion placed over 
a concrete base. He has a large number of 
men there, also steam concrete mixers and 
grout machines, ‘The price of that contract 


road near the new freight sheds and laying 
a great granolithic sidewalk around the new 
Ayer mill are other contracts that Mr. Hol- 
land has carried out recently. Mr. Holland 
has also done considerable granolithic work 
in the town of Andover and he has the con- 
tract to excavate for the great Merino yarn 
mill to be built here shortly. He has done 
large contracts of various kinds, imeluding 
excavating, paving and concrete work for 
the Arlington mills, Washington mills, and 
Kunhardt mill. Mr. Holland has consid- 
erable influence in a political way in Law- 
rence, and he frequently takes an active 
interest in the politics of the municipality. 
He has many influential friends in the city 
council and in the various city departments 
and as a result Mr. Holland wields consider- 
able power with the powers that be. 

Contractor Holland is a fine type of man 
and is generous and charitable to many in- 
stitutions and persons. He is good com- 
pany and has a wide circle of friends with 
whom he is looked upon as a splendid man 
with a large heart in the right place. He 
is too busy to belong: to many organizations 
but the Lawrence lodge of Elks and St.- 
Mary’s council of the order of the Knights 
of Columbus claim him as an enthusiastic 
member. He is married and has four boys 
and two daughters, his home being on 
Bodwell street. 
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PRACTICAL POLITICS. 


HON. JAMES D. GILL 


Collector of Internal Revenue Has Record of Highest Efficiency in That 
Office -Has Done Much Work For Party Organization—Choice 
of W. Murray Crane For His Present Office. 


Hon. James D. Gill, collector of United 
States internal revenue for district of Mass- 


States internal revenue ffor district of 
Massachusetts, was born in Hinsdale, 
Berkshire county, June 27, 1849, the 


son of Bartholomew and Mary Dwyer 
Gill. He was educated in the public 


schools and Hinsdale academy; oc- 
cupying the hours during boyhood days, 
when out of school, with such work as was 
available about the village and the adjacent 
farms, and on the blooded stock farm of Mr. 
George T. Plunkett, a brother-in-law of Sen. 
Crane. He was a co-worker and roommate 
of the present U. S. Sen. Francis BE. Warren 
of Wyoming, and the friendship then gained 
by each for the other has since then been 
maintained. elie 

In the spring of 1868, through Mr. Plunkett, 
he met the Hon. Lewis J. Powers of Spring- 
field. He engaged himself as clerk in Mr. 
Powers’ book and stationery business, and 
fater, in 1871, -when Mr. Powers’ successor 
to his retail department relinquished it, the 
firm of Gill & Hayes was formed and con- 
tinued for several years, during which time 
the nomination of Rutherford B. Hayes in 
1876 by the republican national convention 
had no sooner been placed. on the bulletin 
board of the Springfield Republican, before 
which was an {interested crowd of people, 
than an old Irish gentleman sang out: ‘‘Why 
in hell didn’t they nominate Gill, he is: a 
damn sight the. best man.’’ 

While Mr.. Gill’s father. was always a 
democrat, the son early concluded, in read- 
ing the history of parties and in contact 
with men, ‘that vastly more good had been 
accomplished for: the union of states and the 


individuals thereof. by the republican 
party than had’ been or was likely to 
be by any ‘other, and’ thereafter ear- 


ly and late ..in state and national 
politics he has espoused its cause, register- 
ing in caucuses and conventions against 
candidates for whom apologies were neces- 
sary and favoring such only as were quali- 
fied by character and fitness for the office 
aspired to, whether it was municipal, coun- 
ty, state or national, in which he has been 
often a factor for good, not only toward 
elections but in defeating: as well. 

In 1888 at Chicago he attended as a spec- 
tator the republican national convention, 
which nominated Harrison and Morton. He 
very early predicted their nomination, and 
on returning home the Harrison & Morton 
battalion was organized, when he became 
its president and accompanied them where- 
ever they went, employing for them, through 
themselves and friends, special trains to and 
from distant points within and without the 
county. 

In 1889 he organized and was president 
of the Republican club of Springfield, with 
1000 members for several years, during which 
time the organization was of much benefit 
to the purty; it gave but few dinners and 
its principal one was in recognition of the 
man, the services he had rendered his coun- 
try, and the many courtesies he had shown 
Springfield and its people, to U. S. Sen. 
. Henry LL. Dawes in 1893 on his retirement 
from the senate, at which he was, in a 
presentation speech by Chief Justice Mar- 
cus P. Knowlton, given a bronze statute of 


' Charles’ Sumner, on which occasion, the late 


., Gov, George D. Robinson, Wm. H. Haile, 
'-_W. Murray Crane and other distinguished 
‘men were guests of the club. Mr. Gill was 
chairman of the county committee of Hamp- 
den for several years, and during his first 
year in office caused a 40 percent dividend 
-to be returned to the candidates who had 
contributed towards expenses, which was re- 
ceived with surprised satisfaction by them. 

In 1896, Mr. Gill organized with a large 
and infiuential membership of both republi- 
cans and democrats the ‘Hampden County 
Sound Money League,’ an _. organization 
which by work, their votes, and example did 
great gocd and aided materially in the elec- 
tion of Pres. McKinley. 

In 1897 he became a candiadte for post- 
master at Springfield, with an endorsement 
of’ his townspeople, which considered 
_numerically, politically and financially, has 


“notable unprecedented serials of 


never in that vicinity been surpassed, from 
which candidacy at the _ solicitation of 
W. Murray Crane, then lieutenant governor 
of the state, he withdrew, and at his further 
request became a candidate for the position 
which ke now holds, and on the 6th day of 
April, immediately after his withdrawal, he 
was by Pres. McKinley commissioned col- 
lector of internal revenue. In his Official 
duties he has from the start been much in- 
terested and early mastered the essentials 
as to which he had been informed by letter 
at Springtield, but written in Boston, that 


without the writer, who had been an em-. 


ployee, and two others who were then em- 
ployees, it would be impossible for him to 
run the office, but the writer of that letter 
was not appointed and the other two did not 
long remain. 

The collector gives prompt and personal 
interviews on all matters in any way con- 
nected with the department, and can gen- 
erally be found during office hours. His 
principa) characteristic is an openness of 
mind, square dealing, regardless of persons 
with whom he comes in contact. He takes 
his vacation in mid-winter and devotes the 
time to his annuals of original paintings, 
collecting, showing and selling the best work 
of the best of American painters in oil, the 
last of which was his 33rd, and from this 
annuals 
there have gone into Connecticut Valley 
homes and those in some 15 other states, 
something like 1500 fine examples. 

In 1908 the 7 1-2 percent discount, which 
for many years had been allowed on pur- 
chases of beer stamps, was by act of con- 
gress withdrawn. The breweries were 
watching out for the time it was likely to 
be signed by the president, and on the day 
preceding and on the morning of the day 
it was signed, gave orders and tendered pay- 
ment for $360,000 worth, of which the col- 
lector supplied but $60,000, thereby saving 
to the government the sum of $22,500 or the 


, equivalent of his salary for four years. Sec. 


Lyman J. Gage, upon complaint and 
consideration of the matter, told the collec- 
tor that it was perfectly proper and the 
right way to transact business, as the or- 
ders were greatly in excess of immediate 
needs, and no law compelled their sale, al- 
though most collectors honored the requisi- 
tions, there having been no known prece- 
dent warranting a refusal. 

In 1902 the law lowered the tax on tobac- 
co and cigars and dealers were privileged 
to take stock and file claims for a refund 
of the difference, and the collector’s per- 
sonal inspection of such claims, after they 
had been investigated and certified by the 
division deputies, resulted in his belief that 
several of the claims had been padded, after 
which he made personal visits to the prem- 
ises, which resulted in his refusal to certi- 
fy to about $10,000 worth of claims, most of 
which was saved to the department by their 
rejection. 

In 1905, the collector, on giving a cigar 
manufacturer an interview, concluded that 
he was dishonest and for several days there- 
after he went over the returns made by him 
and although confident himself that he was 
right, he had the deputy collector of that 
division substantiate his belief and acting 
on this he inyestigated more than 600 ac- 
counts, which resulted in the arrest of 15 
different small cigar manufacturers who had 
for years been defrauding the government, 
and this discovery resulted in the recovery 


in Massachusetts of about $10,000, which ~ 


find and correction produces a like amount 
yearly in this district, with a much greater 
amount in other districts, as the department 
prosecuted and recovered large amounts 
in other districts, and _ the 
value in consequence of the discovery is 
in its correction, which probably amounts to 
$50,000 a year in additional taxes throughout 
the country. Commissioner John W. Yerkes 
commended Collector Gill for his energetic 
work in ferretting it out in Massachusetts, 
and credited him also with giving the de- 
partment the information which led to a 
campaign of detection, punishment and re- 
covery of many thousands of dollars in other 
districts, 

On Nov. 14, 1900, the Westfield Times and 


greatest . 


News Letter said: “In the early and halcyon 
days of the McKinley administration—happi- 
ly not altogether a thing of the past—when 
the hungry and emaciated republican poli- 


ticians, who had been out shivering in the 


democratic cold for four long weary years, 
were on the qui vive, rounding up the Sleek 
Stock which» was browsing in pastures green, 
the writer had occasion to know somewhat 
intimately the ins and outs of the then in- 
teresting political situation. Among other 
well Known and prominent personalities who 
figured in the political arena of western 
Massachusetts was James D. Gill of Spring- 
field. When he was named for the respon- 
sible and honorable position of collector of 
internal revenue for Massachusetts, the 
writer took occasion to publicly remark, from 
an intimate acquaintance and close study of 
the man, that he would not prove to be a 
lump of official clay in the hands of crafty 
and designing politicians, to be molded at 
their sweet will, and we have never had rea- 
son to change this estimate of the self-reli- 
ant and independent character of the man. 
His official conduct is squared and made 
subservient, as it should be, to the interests 
of the government which he serves. His 
subordinates can no more monkey with him 
than can politicians. This is right. While 
Collector Gill is tolerant and regardful of 
the rights and privileges of others, he is a 
bad man to feol with. Mr. Gill is the right 
man in the right place.’’ 

Collector Gill is Gn the best of terms with 
his entire force, of upWards of 60 employees, 
with the people of the district, and the de- 
partment, and in but one examination made 
of his office during the time he has been col- 
lector has it been rated below No. 1 and 
then it was 1 1-2, caused only by his de- 
sire to place thé war stamps on July 1, 1898, 
with the taxpayers, at which time and for 
some days afterwards he could not, and ac- 
complish it, adhere strictly to business 
methods. but by his quick distribution he 
saved the government probably $50,000. 

In consequence of increased business, ad- 
ditional room was required by the postoffice 
department, and the collector was authorized 
to report on available and suitable quarters, 
and on visiting the offices of the secretary 
of the treasury and the commissioner of in- 
ternal revenue with his report and: recom- 
mendation, that the fourth floor of the Inter- 
national Trust company building at 45 Milk 
street be secured, it was readily agreed to 
in every single particular, and thereupon he 
was authorized to effect a lease, which he 
did, and on June 15, 1909, at 12 o’clock the 
office in the Federal building was vacated, 
and on Monday morning at 9 o’clock it 
opened in the present quarters with no in- 
terruption whatever to business. 

Several changes have been made in the 
personnel of his force but no separation has 
ever been made for reasons other than im- 
provement of the service. Promotions are 
by merit, and the personnel of the office is 
to a person, courteous, capable and atten- 
tive, and the listing of the corporations doing 
business in the state, and collection of $1,- 
409,000 was made at an additional expense of 
but about $600. 

The coilector retains his voting residence 
at Springfield, resides at Brookline through 
the fall and winter, and Beverly in the 
summer. He is a member of the Nayasset 
club of Springfield, the Home Market, Essex, 
Middlesex and Massachusetts clubs, Spring- 
field lodge of Masons and De Soto lodge of 
Odd Fellows. : ; 

On Nov. 16, 1874, he married Evelyn, 
daughter of the late Milton A. Clyde of 
Springfield, and has one son, James Milton 
Gill, treasurer and manager of the Spring- 
field Consolidated Ice Co. 


Another ‘Infamous Slander. 


James M. Beck has earned the execration 
of all right-thinking men by his wicked 
and infamous suggestion that the United 
States supreme court “knows as much 
about the true meaning of the federal con- 
stitution as Mr. Roosevelt.’’ 

This is a deliberate and unqualified false- 
hood which by right should be characterized 
by a shorter and uglier word. No court ever 
knew or ever can know so much about the 
federal constitution as does Mr. Roosevelt. 
He is the constitution, just as he Is the 


magna charta and the bill of rights and the- 


declaration of independence and the ordin- 
ance of 1787 and the emancipation proclama- 
tion. ‘ 

This Beck person should be promptly in- 
dicted and prosecuted for libelling the gov- 
ernment of the United States.—N. Y. World. 
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PRACTICAL POLITICS. 


CHARLES E. HATFIELD 


Stepped Into Cnairmansni? of Republican State Committee at Critical 
Time—Will lake Good If Enthusiasm and Hard Work 
Count—A Human Dynamo of Energy. 


4 


the list an O. K. Then the full committee 
would be called into session and they would 
write the word ‘‘approved’’ across the slate 
so the up-state members could catch their 
late afternoon trains without bothering to 
listen to a lot of unnecessary talk. But 
Chairman Hatfield suggested that ‘in view 
of the great importance of the coming state 
canvention”’ it might be just as well to 
leave the choice of officers this year to a 
later date and merely fix the date and place 
of the convention. This was entirely agree- 
able to the independents and the stand-par- 
ters couldn’t very well object when their 
chairman proposed it so they murmured 
their consent and the thing was done. 
Things were at a erisis when 


They are trying a brand new method of 
running things down at republican state 
headquarters this year and up to the pres- 
ent time it is working well. A branch of 
the Sunshine society has been organized with 
his honor, Charles E. Hatfield, mayor of 
Newton, as president and general manager. 
Mayor Hatfield happens to be chair- 
man of the state “Gommittee which ac- 
counts for the Sunlight club, for if there 
hadn’t been any Hatfield there surely 
wouldn’t have been any such organization. 
For far be it from any members of the “Old 
Guard’ to break up party- traditions by 
starting anything so. politically frivolous. 
But when Chairman Hatfield took office he 
insisted upon several changes in the in- 
terior furnishings of the state organization. Charles E.  Hatfieid took the helm. 
He didn’t see any reason why the window Dissatisfaction with the state organiza- 
shades shouldn’t be kept pushed up all day tion had been growing for several 
and he said so, It was rather trying to the years and after the close call of last fall 
eyes of some of the veterans to see so much the kickers took heart and growled all the 
illumination but ‘‘the boys’ liked it as the louder. They said they were tired of one- 
chairman knew they would. man rule in running the party and believed 

Speaking of boys, Charles E. Hatfield is- it about time that these who were not poli- 
a good deal of a boy today although he was. ticians had a chance to say something about 
born almost 48 years ago. There are men what should be done. They predicted that 
who seem to forget early in life that? they unless this was done the party was fast 
were ever boys but not so with Chairman. drifting on the rocks of defeat. The leaders 
Hatfield. He is very much grown up when _ didn’t like to admit any such condition but 
it comes to handling a political campaign they knew it was very true and that unless 
but he has all the enthusiasm and energy of _. some concessions were made Eben S. Draper 
a youngster. He is the champion heavy- would follow John I. Bates and have to give 
weight enthuser in Massachusetts politics. “Away to a democrat after two years as gov- 
That may not have been the reason he was ernor. It was a time when a cool, deter- 
placed in his present position but it is big mined, but politic man was wanted for the 
asset for the republican state machine to chairmanship and that is what the state 
have in these days of discontent and grumb- machine’: got when it engaged Charles E. 
ling. Some people have said there has been Hatfield. as engineer. 
too much of the stand-off-and-look-at-me During the recent session of the leg- 
way of doing business down on the fourth islature, regardless of the advice of 
floor of the Kimball building. That may or certain of ‘the old-line republicans, Chair- 
may not be true but one thing is certain man Hatfield insisted upon a conciliatory 
there won’t be any of it while Charlie Hat- course with regard to legislation of a poli- 
field 1s_in charge. When he took hold he tical nature. Together with that other po- 
saw a change was needed to get rid of this litical ‘‘oil-cup,’’ William F. Garcelon,: also 
notion in the minds of the rank and file and of Newton, the most accomplished ‘‘whip”’ 
he bought a new broom and proceeded to’ who ever handled the ribbons on Beacon 
sweep away all of the cobwebs which had hill, he advised not only no opposition but 
collected in the corners of the various rooms. a frank endorsement of the Walker direct 
The reason for these accumulations was the nomination bill. The astute chairman 
feeling of gloom which had settled down on was just wise enough to see that 
everything and nearly everybody. There’ the people want direct nominations. Few of 
was a cause for all this. You could almost them know what they mean but just now 
read on every wall something which looked they are popular and the head of the state 
like: organization realized that when the public 

Draper’s plurality—7934. makes up his mind, if you don’t give them 

But it is all changed now and the walls what they want they will proceed to take 
are bare save for the numerous portraits of it and in the taking some one may get hurt. 
predecessors of the present chairman and But while Chairman Hatfield has been 
these circus-posters of Big William and 
Sunny James which still dazzle the eye of 
the visitor as he enters the corridor. All this 
done the chairman proceeded to get 
down to work. He found among the 
40 members ‘of the 1910 commit- 
tee several good’ specimens of the ‘‘insur- 
gent,’’ an animal not very common in Mass- 
achusetis but none the less troublesome by 
reason of scarcity of numbers. He didn’t 
start in by calling them harsh names, he 
didn’t abuse them as had some of his pred- 


parts of the state he hasn’t allowed anybody 
to get away with the idea that anything but 
the hardest kind of work can win the state 
fight this fall. With so much fault-finding 
all around together with a general air of 
discouragement it has been an uphill job. 
“You know it’s much easier to enthuse peo- 
ple when you have a majority of 100,000 be- 
hind you than when you haven’t but 7000,” 
he puts it and it’s all very true. But he 
was never discouraged and he buckled down 
ecessors, neither did he ignore them. He to work. Charlie Hatfield is one of the 
listened to their grievances and they had a few men who seem to thrive on hard 
large and varied stock to pour into his ears. work. His friends joke him about how 
He heard them prate akout “slate-making,”’ he is growing fat holding down two big po- 
“star-chamber sessions,” ‘‘unauthorized in- litical jobs besides practicing law and look- 
terference with legislation at the _ state ing after a number of trust estates, and he 
house,’ and the like. When ‘they were in admits it. He is as tireless as is John F. 
the wrong he reasoned with them tactfully Fitzgeraid and he has all the get-there 
but firmly to show them why their demands quality which has made the ‘‘Little General” 
were unreasonable. If they were right, and so successful in politics. He took up the 
they happened to-be in several of their con- plan of having heart-to-heart talks with the 
tentions, he admitted the justice of their various local committeemen started by Chair- 
claims. They said the rules needed amend- man George H. Doty but he has carried it 
ing. He said “All right boys, we’ll appoint out more completely than was done last 
a sub-committee to see what is really nec- year. He is a great believer in personal 
essary to be done.” contact with the voter. He likes to meet 
The protestants were given representation people and that merry twinkle of those black 
upon the committee which met, listened to eyes seldom fails to turn casual acquaintance 
the complaints of the fault-finders, recom- into a firm friend. 
mended several important changes in the While Charlie Hatfield had been in politics 
way of bringing the policy of open-play in his city for a score of years and had been 
more into the game and their suggestions a member of the state committee and chair- 
were adopted. Then came the regular mid- man of the finance committee it was the 
summer meeting of the whole committee three-cornered fight for the lieutenantship 
when it had been customary to complete plans two years ago that introduced him to the re- 
for the state convention. It had been the publicans of Massachusetts so that when Col. 
rule for somebody to fix up a slate for offi- Doty retired in January to become a federal 
cials for the convention and then have the official he was the logical choice for the 
executive committee get together and give place. When Louis A. Frothingham found 


diffusing good cheer in carload lots in all 


out what a contest he was up-against for 
second place on the state ticket he looked 
about for some one to take hold of his cam- 
paign and put some life into it. Hatfield was 
given the task and he threw all his energy 
into it. It isn’t necessary at this time to 
go into any story of how that battle was 
won. But it was won and the chief credit 
for the success of the Boston man is due 
to his manager. He hardly slept during 
those months which preceded the state con- 
vention. He didn’t talk much about what 
was going to happen. He left prediction to 
others. His business was to get the votes. 
He raced up and down the state from Cape 
Cod to the Berkshires not once or twice but 
just as often as he could find time. He doesn’t 
believe in running political campaigns from 
a nicely furnished headquarters. He knows 
that the only way to get the voter is to go 
after him, run him down and tag him, He 
took hold of a campaign which seemed to 
be fading away into thin air and he soon 
made the politicians sit up and take notice. 
The name of Hatfield began to be talked in 
political circles as that of a man who did 
things himself and didn’t leave work for 
others. 

Charles EK. Hatfield is a native of Med- 
ford, where he was born Sept. 30, 1862, 
the son of Charles and Ann L. Hatfield. He 
attended the Allen school and finished his 
education at Dean academy, Franklin. De- 
ciding upon law as a profession he removed 
to Newton and at once began to dabble in 
politics. He interested himself in the work 
of the republican city committee and showed 
such zeal and hustle that he soon worked 
his way into the chairmanship which he held 
so long that many of the older’ residents 
couldn’t remember who. preceded him in the 
job. He made the city organization a smooth 
running .machine and it has continued to 
move with but few jars from that time un- 
til now. His first real public office was 
councilman which he held in 1894-5 and he 
got a familiarity with municipal affairs while 
in the city government which made the job 
of mayor an easy one for one of his tem- 
perament. Last fall he was nominated for 
mayor and such was the unanimity of sen- 
timent for him that he got the democratic 
endorsement and was saved the trouble of 
making even a pretence of a fight. The term 
is for two years and there isn’t the re- 
motest shadow of a doubt but that he can 
have another term if he wants it. As Mr. 
Hatfield has a faculty of running things 
with so tittle friction there isn’t any reason 
why he shouldn’t continue as chief executive 
and at the same time keep things moving in 
the state organization. He has had the mis- 
fortune, or it would be to most mayors, of 
seeing his tax rate climb up 40 cents this 
year but even that doesn’t worry him. He 
knows that it is due chiefly to the new cor- 
poration franchise tax which robs Peter to 
Paul and Newton happens to be Peter this 
time. As a non-manufacturing place but 
the home of much invested eapital the city 
of Newton has had to sit calmly by and 
see the industrial centres take away a good 
share of the tax levy. 


Usually the men who are willing to take 
the chairmanship of the republican state 
committee have been those whose time was 
their own. It isn’t so with Charlie Hatfield. 
Where he finds a minute in the day to give 
to his family is too deep a problem for 
friends. He is ever at the beck and call of 
others and never grumbles about doing a 
man a favor even when he knows he ought 
to be devoting his time to his own business. 
Here is another trait in the make-up of the 
mayor-chairman which has made him friends 
everywhere. He is the most cheerful of 
men about doing things for others. He 
naturally favors his friends when he can 
but he doesn’t stop there. He helps those 
who have no claim upon his services and 
does it as though he was the one being 
favored. Outside of public matters and 
business interest Mr. Hatfield has _ inter- 
ested himself in social circles. He was 
president of the old Northgate club and did 
much to bring the Newton club up to its 
high-water mark of success a few years ago. 
He has always been active’ in the affairs of 
the Neighborhood club. He is a former pres- 
ident of the Allen School Alumni association 
and is a member of such organizations as 
the Masons, Odd Fellows, Knights oF Pythias 
and the Knights of Honor. 

The fact that he is president of fie First 
National bank of West Newton, president of 
the West Newton Co-operative bank and 
a director in the big Samson Cordage Works 
and the Lewis Wharf company shows where 
he stands in the business and financial 
world. 
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JOHN F. FITZGERALD 


Most Powerful Factor in the Democratic Party in [Massachusetts Today 
Survived Unsmirched Attacks of Professional and Vindictive 
Reformers —A Shatterer of Traditions and Maijorities 
— Has Broken AIl Speed Records in Politics. 


Three years ago the political prophets Saiu 
that the public career of John F. Fitzgerald 
was closed forever. Today those prophets 
are wondering if, after all, his career has 
but just begun. He is now mayor of Boston, 
elected for a term of four years, and with 
the first year of that term to be completed, 
he is being urged to run for governor of the 
commonwealth as one who can arouse gen- 
uine enthusiasm on the part of the demo- 
cratic rank and file; he holds, admittedly, 
the balance of power in the choice of any 
other candidate, and wherever he goes he 
is the central figure of the gathering and 
of the occasion, All of which goes to show 
that the most accurate prophets are those 
‘who do not prophesy. 

Boston has developed large men and men 
of great prominence in affairs, but in the 
development of John F. Fitzgerald she has 
given ample evidence of the fact that the 
old order of things has passed away and 
that new blood is in control. She has as her 
chief executive one who was born in the 
North End, who was born in lowly circum- 
stances, who has simply pushed his way to 
the front by the force of his own personal- 
ity, who has made places for himself when 
places for him would or could not be found 
by others, who has undergone the most 
sweeping and personally bitter inquisition 
that was ever brought against any chief 
executive in any American city, and who 
today is bigger than ever, has more prestige 
than ever before znd has firm ~ friends 
among those who, formerly, were his most 
determined and relentless opponents. 

John F. Fitzgerald is a self-made man, 
but he does not look the part. You have 
heard of self-made men all your life, and 
you picture them as unctuous, conservative, 
. proud of their cwn handiwork and so deep 
in self-contemplation that they have little 
time to contribute to the world’s welfare and 
progress. Fitzgerald, as a self-made man, 
used différent materials. Also, as before 
stated, he had to push, and he has been 
pushing ever since. He has made enemies, 
at times he has had enemies to spare, but 
he has made friendships as he has con- 
quered enmities. Some of those who have 
been loudest in their denunciations of his 
methods have not been entirely infallible in 
their own methods, the chief difference be- 
tween them and Mr. Fitzgerald, whom they 
have opposed, being the fact that Mr. Fitz- 
gerald has advanced while they have stood 
still or gone back. 

As about everybody knows, John F. Fitz- 
gerald was born in the North End in 1865. 
He lost his mother when he was 13 years 
of age. There were nine sons, and John was 
the third in age, but it was due largely to 
his efforts that the family was kept to- 
gether. John became known to everybody 
as the right hand man of his father in look- 
ing after the other youngsters. He himself 
graduated from the Eliot grammar and Bos- 
ton Latin schools and attended the Harvard 
medical school for one year. Then his fa- 
ther died, he was forced to forego his am- 
bition to enter the medical profession and 
upon him fell the large responsibility of act- 
ing practically as the head’ of the family. 
Those who can’t forgive him for his poli- 
tics and his successes admit that in his fam- 
ily relations he has done a little more than 
his whole duty from the very beginning. 

In school he was an athlete. He has al- 
ways lived a temperate life, and as mana- 
ger and member of the Boston Latin foot- 
ball team he manifested clear-headedness, 
activity and endurance. He has not lost 
those qualities. They are his chief assets. 
Clear-headedness, activity and endurance 
have taken him over the goal line in 
more than one hot fight, and those who are 
close to him say that his condition in that 
respect is as good today as it ever was. 

He built the foundation of his personal 
popularity and prestige in the family home 
on Unity street. The roof was always shelt- 
ering for a longer or shorter time some 
friendless person down a little on his luck. 
Those who were thus aided never forgot it; 
few of them were ever ungrateful. Being a 
North End boy he entered into the political 
game with a good deal of earnestness as 


cariy as it was possible for him to do so, but 
he had no thought of making that a prim- 
ary occupation until he was compelled to 
abandon his studies in the medical school. 
His first place of employment was the Bos- 
ton custom house, where, undoubtedly, he 
met some men who knew something of pol- 
itics and who did nothing, probably, to dis- 
tract his own attention from the great 
game. Then he decided to be his own busi- 
ness boss, quit the custom house, went in- 
to the real estate business and ran for the 
common council, In other words he began 
where a great many began and where a 
great many left off. He won his fight for the 
common council, and he has won his fights 
ever since, with one exception. It was in 
1892 tha he went to the common council. 
The next fall he was chosen to the state 
senate, where he served two years, in 1898 
and 1894. 

It did not take Mr. Fitzgerald very long 
to find his footing in the senate. He led, of 
course, because it is not his specialty or 
habit to follow. He started after the stock- 
waterers when stock watering was as pop- 
ular in financial circles as in farming cir- 
cles. He pushed along the rapid transit bill 
and his vote carried it through committee. 
As a result of that measure Boston has to- 
day the present elevated railway system, 


‘the subway and the tunnels. 


As a great many people are aware, Mr. 
Fitzgerald has no desire to linger too long 
in one place. In 1894 he decided, and some 
of his friends said that his decision was 


' opportune, that he would like to represent 


the 9th district in congress. That district 
was then represented by Joseph H. O’Neil, 
who was backed by the democratic organiza- 
tion for renomination and re-election. In- 
deed, the machine laughed at the idea of 
John F, Fitzgerald as a serious candidate 
against Mr. O’Neil, who had made a good 
record, who was close to the leaders of the 
national organization, and against whoin old- 
er and more experienced democrats had no 
thought of making a contest. 

Sen. Fitzgerald believed that he could 
win, and imparted his belief to his person- 
al and political lieutenants. Some of them 
thought that he was undertaking a larger 
task than he could complete, but they stood 
by him. The organization laughed. It con- 
tinued to laugh. Finally it began to dawn 
on some of the leaders that they were de- 
voting time to laughter which would have 
to be employed otherwise if it was planned 
to knock out Mr, Fitzgerald. 

When the organization finally aroused it- 
self to its danger, it was too late. John F. 
Fitzgerald had the delegates in hand and 
he took the nomination. Then it was that 
the democratic leaders in Boston took, for 
the first time, the full measure of John F. 
Fitzgerald’s ability to play politics, and they 
hardly knew what to make of it. Without 
asking their permission, without saying ‘‘by 
your leave,’’ he had shattered traditions and 
majorities. He has been doing it ever since. 

He went to Washington as ‘‘the boy con- 
gressman’”’ and the only democratic con- 
gressman from New England. That helped 
some,-for it drew attention to the young 
fellow who had broken into congress from a 
district that was supposed to be owned and 
controlled by a hard-and-fast organization. 
He soon made himself at home in the na- 
tional house, and when he had anything to 
say on national topics he managed to say 
it. Also, he began to be known around the 
departments as a young man who wanted 
things for his district and for the people 
in his district and who would not take ‘‘no’”’ 
for an answer. By and by there were ru- 
mors in congressional circles that Fitzger- 
ald of Massachusetts could be in three de- 
partments at once while making a formal 
address to his fellow members. He was 
breaking all speed records as far back as 
those days. 

He took hold of all the big issues that 
were worth taking hold of, and in justice 
to the records of those days—he does not 
need it—let it be said that they show him 
always on the side of the people against 
the trusts, of the Indians against the rob- 
bers of the Indians, of the common people 


against the predatory rich. In other words 
he was using issues as staple ammunitiion 
ten years befcre the professional friends of 
the common people had learned that such 
issues were at hand. 

When the Spanish war broke out, Cong. 
Fitzgerald was so close to the break that 
he heard the snap. He didn’t enlist, but he 
did everything else but that. He started 
the boys off to war, he visited them in their 
fever camps, and he was on hand to wel- 
come them home. He went to Camp Alger 
and Montauk Point during the dread days 
of typhoid fever, and his work in behalf 
of the stricken volunteers was genuine and 
sympathetic. His political opponents said 
that he was doing it for political effect. The 
fact that they did nothing emphasized his 
own work, which, whatever may have been 
the nrotive, resulted in incalculable good for 
the sufferers. 

Having served six years in ‘congress he 
returned to Boston and bought the Boston 
Republic, a weekly paper which had_ been 
founded by the late Patrick Maguire and 
which, after his death, had been permitted 
to founder. He promptly made it a success- 
ful newspaper proposition, showing that he 
had business ability as well as political sa- 
gacity. He is still the controlling power of 
the Republic and his views on men and 
things, but mainly men, as expressed in 
that paper, are eagerly read by newspa- 
per men and others. 

In 1995 Mayor Collins died in office, Chair- 
man Whelton of the board of aldermen suc- 
ceeded him as acting mayor, and the sub- 
ject of the succession began to loom large 
in the minds of the politicians. Mr. Fitzger- 
ald in due season announced his candidacy, 
and soon afterward one of the finest con- 
tests for a nomination that the city has 
ever seen was in progress. It was won by 
Mr. Fitzgerald, as all of his contests up to 
that time had been won. His next task 
was to defeat Louis A. Frothingham, the re- 
publican nominee, at the polls, and he did 
so with gracefulness and ease. 

His first term of two years was one of 
action, by him and against him. For years 
the city had been going from bad to worse 
financially. Debt had been piling up, inter- 
est charges were growing, and it was im- 
possible to meet the needs and demands of 
the city by business-like financing unde) 
the old charter. The responsibility for such 
conditions did not belong to either party in 
particular or to any one mayor. The city 
had been sliding along easily, getting what 
it needed or wanted in the best way that 
it could, and paying extravagantly because 
buying unscientifically. 

Mayor Fitzgerald took office as others had 
taken office and he did in that office what 
had been a habit of successive administra- 
iions. But his election had aroused intense 
opposition and anger, inside of his party as 
well as outside, and there was a stern de- 
mand on the part of men suddenly become 
virtuous that conditions in city hall be ‘‘ex- 
posed” to the public. Mayor Fitzgerald: took 
away the breath of his opponents by meet- 
ing the demand a great deal more than 
half way. He at once took steps to obtain 
the appointment of a finance commission 
selected by the business organizations, and 
he fairly whipped the city council into pass- 
ing the necessary orders. He was willing to 
meet an honest, fair and impartial investi- 
gation. The response to this was the selec- 
tion as An investigator of at least one man, 
a bitter political opponent of the mayor, and 
of two others who were outspoken and rad- 
ical in their opposition to him. 

The finance commission thus constituted 
was accepted by the mayor with a grim 
smile, for he knew what its work would be, 
and they began to dig and burrow. The one 
object of the leaders was to obtain evi- 
dence of misdeeds on the part of Mayor 
Fitzgerald, and they worked early and late 
with that end in view, incidentally doing 
cther things, as minor work, which they 
were chosen to do primarily. Some instances 
of petty graft were uncovered, but in no 
case were there such cases of big graft as 
had prevailed under some other administra- 
tions without comment or investigation. 

In spite of their earnest efforts, not a 
stain was found on Mayor Fitzgerald’s gar- 
ments. But the commissioners had stirred 
much mud, they had befouled city hall with 
the result of their labors, and through their 
efforts, largely, it was possible for the com- 
bined democratic and republican opposition 
to Mayor Fitzgerald to defeat him for a 
second term, At that time, mind you, there 
was a loud shout that Mr. Fitzgerald was 
down and out politically forever. In other 
words, it was gleefully assumed that the 
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finance commission had succeeded in doing 
the work which it had started out to do. 

But still the opponents of Mr. Fitzgerald 
were not quite satisfied than he would ‘‘stay 
dead,’’ as the saying is. Therefore, in their 
plan for charter revision they did what they 
could to make it impossible for any man of 
intluence politicaily to exert that influence 
as against any man without political influ- 
ence and prestige, but having immense 
financial resources. The finance commission 
determined to do away with primaries, to 
do away with party designations, to do 
away with everything that would aid the 
voters in their efforts to stand by party or 
to stand by men who represented party. On 
top of that they demanded of a republican 
legislature that a genuine referendum be 
withheld, and the republican legislature 
complied with the demand. , 

The result was what the finance commis- 
sion wanted, but it was not what the repub- 
lican leaders had figured on. The voters ac- 
cepted the smaller of two evils, accepted 
Plan 2, so-called, as against Plan 1, and it 
was jubilantly proclaimed by the profes- 
sional reformers that thenceforth nobody 
but a professional reformer, or a barrel of 
money backed by professional reformers, 
could be elected mayor of Boston. 

Mayor Fitzgerald accepted the challenge. 
It was the least that he could do. So con- 
fident were the professional reformers that 
thereafter their men, or their barrels, would 
be chosen, that they had made a term of 
four years for the mayor, with an alleged 
recall which is still a joke to everybody ex- 
cept George A. O. Ernst, who cannot see 
the joke. Mr. Fitzgerald went out to fight 
as a non-partisan candidate and won 
against an admitted expenditure of $100,000 
by his chief opponent and against, probably, 
a real expenditure of more than twice that 
amount, 

Meantime a permanent finance commis- 
sion had been established, with John A. Sul- 
livan as chairman. Mr. Sullivan was _ se- 
lected for the place first, because he is 
a bitter opponent of the mayor, and, sec- 
ond, because there is a salary of $5000 at- 
tached to the position. That caused trouble. 
George A. O. Ernst, another earnest re- 
former, wanted the job which Sullivan got. 
In order to satisfy him and make his work 
in the cause of reform something more than 
self-rewarding, he gets a position as head 
of an alleged bureau of municipal research, 
at $5000 a year. The fact that he was not 
qualified to fill it and could not have passed 
the civil service commission’s test if the 
commission’s approval had been necessary, 
shows nothing except that the professional 
reformer likes nothing better than real mon- 
ey for being a reformer. 

Mr. Fitzgerald is in office on his second 
term for less than a year. He is doing good 
work, he is moving along progressively, and 
he is larger today than he was when Nathan 
Matthews, John A. Sullivan and other dou- 
bly distilled and very aromatic reformers 
started out to decorate him with stripes. Be- 
hind him he has a majority of the citizens 
of Boston who believe in him and would 
vote to give him even higher honors if he 
would but say the word. And it is the silent 
mockery of fate that neither of the convert- 
reformers just referred to, if the old com- 
mon council were still in existence, could 
be elected to it from his own ward or any 
other ward in Boston! 

Which shows, dear reader, that, though 
the fruits of professional and vindictive re- 
form may be glorious from the monetary 
standpoint, they do not contribute to the 
esteem in which professional and vindic- 
tive reformers are held by their fellow citi- 
zens. 


Lucid and Pointed. 


The least we feel called upon to say, afte” 
reading the able paper which Mr. Taft read 
at St. Paul, is that he has heavily augmented 
the national legacy bequeathed to him by 
his predecessor. Mr. Roosevelt is accustomed 
to deal in more or less glittering generali- 
ties with all vital questions of national gov- 
ernment. There is no such haziness in Mr. 
Taft’s consideration of his topic. 

Therein is no catch phrase about the ‘‘twi- 
light zone’ between federal and state au- 
thority. There is a precise and thorough 
discussion of the federal responsibility, 
which he is eager to meet, and of the share 
which the states must assume in discharg- 
ing the governmental obligation to prevent 
our enormous natural wealth from falling 
into the hands of greedy exploitation.—_New 
York Press. 


‘White, 


RICHARD E. WARNER 


Bristol County Commissioner Famous Country Over as Stove Manufac- 
turer—Served With Credit on State Board of Arbitration— 
Has Been Doing Things AIl His Life. 


A man who can do not one but many 
things at once and do them all well is not 
an average find, but that seems to best de- 
scribe a Taunton or rather a Bristol coun- 
ty public official. He can’t help it. He’s been 
doing things ever since he was born, and 
will keep on until the end of the chapter. 
This describes Richard E. Warner, county 
commissioner, a resident of Taunton, and a 
business man with places of business in half 
a dozen places, but whose chief activity is 
as head of the big White-Warner Co., man- 
ufacturers of the Household and Quaker 
ranges, stoves and furnaces. 

Richard Mverett Warner was born in New 
Bedford, Oct. 6, 1861, son of Joseph B. and 
Lucy HE. (Pierce) Warner. His early educa- 
tion was obtained in the Taunton public 
schools and Bristol academy, that famous 
old institution of learning in Taunton whose 
graduates have so many of them occupied 
prominent positions in business, professional 
and political life. ‘“Dick’’ Warner is certain- 
ly strong on the business and political life, 
and he lets his son carry off the honors in 
the professional life in the county, and at 
the rate he is doing it his father may be 
considered to have shown great good judg- 
ment, for the young man is making an en- 
viable reputation at the bar, is one of the 
nine councilmen of Taunton, and is getting 
ready to annex a job as representative to the 
general court this fall. 


But to get back to Dick Warner, and some 
few facts in his life’s history. In 1876 he 
went to work in the Dighton Stove Lining 
Works to learn the business, remaining there 
until 1881, when he went to Providence, R. 
I., as manager of the Somerset Pottery Co. 
In July, 1882, he left them and returned to 
Taunton, where he engaged with the firm, 
White, Walker & Co., and wiien Mr. Walker 
retired in 1886 the firm was changed to 
Warner & Co., remaining so until 
1897, when it was incorporated as the White-~- 
Warner Co., with 
treasurer. They manufacture stoves, ranges 
and furnaces and now have two big foun- 
dries in Taunton, and the firm’s. products 
are seen all over the United States. ‘ 

In 1894 Gov. William E. Russell appointed 
Mr. Warner a member of the state board 
of arbitration and conciliation and his 
work as a member was marked by his emi- 
nent fairness and his practieal way of look~ 
ing at things. As a manufacturer he knew 
how brother manufacturers felt and through 
his intimate association with his own em- 
ployes ne also knew the men’s wayof looking 
at things. There isn’t and never has been 
a man in the employ of the White-Warner 
Co. who hasn’t at all times felt that he could 
sit down and talk things over with ‘‘Dick 
and be sure of a square deal.~ And that 
helped out a whole lot on the board of arbi- 


tration. Mr. Warner was a democrat in those 


days and a leader among them. 

He couldn’t go the Bryan proposition and 
so became a republican and a good one. He 
served on the board of aldermen in 1893 and 


1894, the latter year being chosen chairman 


of the board, At. that time the licenses were 
granted by the poard of aldermen and as a 
result when the legislature gave to Taunton 
a board of license commissioners he was ap- 
pointed a member of that board, but re- 
signed when Benjamin Morris became may- 
or, the resignation of the board. being asked 
for by Mr. Morris, who had: ideas of his 
own and friends to reward. 

Mr. Warner was shortly after elected may- 
or of the city and for three. terms he held 
the office until he was succeeded by John H. 
Eldridge. The next year he ran against John 
B. Tracy and was defeated after one of the 
fightingest fights that was ever fit in that 
section. It was a knockdown and dragout 
argument in which everybody took sides, 
and some got pretty, badly scarred up and 
a few of the scars still show red. But he 
could no more keep out of politics than he 
could stop breathing, and he breathes pretty 
regularly every minute of the day. Capt. 
William R. Black had been Taunton’s rep- 
resentative on the county board for nine 
years and was anxious to get rid of the care 
and responsibility and enjoy the quiet of 
private life. So Richard BH. Warner was 
ready and willing, and before any one was 
aware of the fact Capt. Black was out and 
Dick Warner was in, and is still in to stay 


Richard E. Warner as- 


. So by. 


in until he gets tired of playing the game 
which will be the day after the funeral. 

_ Mr. Warner is not only the head of his 
White-Warner Co., and the active head, but 
he has big furniture stores in Dock square 
in Boston and stores scattered around where 
they will do the most good and bring in the 
best returns, for he isn’t doing business for 
his health. 

There’s a lot of talk about a “Warner ma- 
chine” and to the superfiicial observer it 
might seem as though there was Such a 
machine, but there isn’t outside the big ben- 
zine buggy that he uses, which touches only 
the high places, and only a few of them 
for he isa speed devil when he takes a no- 
tion and mostly he takes a notion. He took 
his partner, Howard Tinkham, out one day 
and when they were starting the latter said 
“Look here, Dick, now I don’t want to ride 
fast and you can let me out if you want to 
go fast.’’ 

They gave a good imitation of the bear- 
ers’ carriage at a funeral until they got 
well out of town, and came to a bit of road 
that was some smooth. Just kehind them 
came the noise of a machine that seemed 
desirous of passing the procession. ‘‘Dick’’ 
never looked up, nor turned his head, but 
out of the tail of his eye he cast a glance at 
his“partner, and down went his foot on the 
speed lever and the: bigecar took one jump 
and when it came down its wheels were 
soing round 2500 ,revolutions a minute or 
more and the car shot ahead with the speed- 
ometer showing 65 miles an hour and by no 
means standing still at that. The partner 
turned a sad and reproachful gaze on the 
driver, sripped the seat hard, bit down on 
his cigar and looked the things he couldn’t 
say for lack of breath. Suddenly the pointer 
dropped back to 40 miles and, “I guess that 
chap won’t pass us now,’ was the sole 
comment of the driver. But when Tinkham 
goes riding now he first gets a bond and 
then insures his life and takes his chances. 


But the Warner political machine that has 


- been talked of doesn’t exist. It is true that 


Richard IE; Warner-was county commis- 
sioner, his bookkeeper .was mayor, his son 
was in the city council, his intimate friend 
was city solicitor and one of the court 
house staff was in the state senate, and all 
that, but those-were simply coincidences 
and Dick wiil tell° you so, and if anybody 
knows he does. Mr.- Warner is dark com- 
plected, with a mustache that is a thing of 
beauty and a joy forever, and he stands as 
straight as an arrow and is as hard as nails. 
He doesn’t earry_ any surplus weight around 
as excess -baggage but since he joined the 
Society of Those Who Have Had Their Ap- 
pendixes Removed, he’s felt fit most of the 


» times ~ : 


He is a good talker, and while his lan- 
guage at times is picturesque and contains 
many religious words he sometimes doesn’t 
string ’em out.right, so that if you didn’t 
know you’d think perhaps he was cussing, 
but far be it from such. ; 

. A genial, hearty, hail-fellow-well-met, his 
cheery “‘How’s the boy’ and his firm hand- 


‘clasp. are two of this best political assets. 
And)‘then -he clings 
fights? Well, say: Why, it wouldn’t be worth 


to his friends, and 
while if things came along easy. However 
Bristol county has seen and had many ciev- 
er politicians but few who can give him the 
He’s been trimmed at times good 
and hard and the knowing ones have said: 
“Oh, he never ean come back,’ but unlike 
Jeffries, he has come back good and strong, 
and he’s not only come back himself but 
he’s brought his friends along with him. 
Mr. Warner is married, has three children, 
two daughters and the son referred to and 
of whom he is very proud. The young man 
is aS independent as ‘his father and they say 
Dick walked alone when he was two weeks 
old, and has kept on his two feet ever since. 
Some one suggested to the county commis- 
sioner that he might control his son’s vote 
on a certain measure before the city coun- 
cil. ‘Control Joe’s vote? Tell him how I want 
him to vote? Go try it. Guess you don’t 
know Joe,’ and the snort of disdain that 
followed was conclusive evidence that the 
father recognized the fact that the son had 
a mind of his own which somewhere and 
somehow the father had encountered and 
sized up in the years that had gone by. 
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PRA Te AT POLL LGe. 


HARRY L. PIERCE 


Candidate For Congress in 4th District Is a “‘Tlan Who Does Things’’ 
—Has Grappled With Big Problems For Years and Won Success 
— Experience Fits Him For Duties of Congressman 
—Possessed of Ideas and Magnetism. 


“A man whe does things.’’ That is what 
his friends say about Harry L. Pierce of 
Leominster, candidate for the republican 
congressional nomination in the 4th Massa- 
chusetts district. And this sums up the his- 
tory of this candidate in a few words; he 
does things, does them in a right way, does 
them honestly, does them in the face of ob- 
stacles and discouragements that would 
make the average man abandon them and 
excuse himself for doing so. But not so 
with Harry L. Pierce. He does things and 
wins success, not because of a blind deter- 
mination: to succeed, not because of a stub- 
born riding over of difficulties in a rough 
heedless ‘way, but because he knows before 
he starts out that he can succeed, because 
he first makes sure and then goes ahead. It 
is because he is gifted with an unusual 
insigt:t into business affairs, a gift that can 
hardly be acquired and which is. given to 
but few men. He sees opportunities where 
other men overlook them. He gets at the 
fundamentals. If it is a street railway prop- 
osition he first sizes up the community to 
be served, its possibilities of growth, the 
region it can. successfully serve at a. cost 
that will bring a profit. He sizes up its 
present needs, he calculates the needs of 
the future, and when he has the. situation 
well in hand he goes. ahead. And if his 
proposals seem rash, as they have to the 
ultra-conservative at times, the results in- 
variably demonstrate the wisdom and fore- 
sight of Mr. Pierce, and it is seen that his 
“‘rashness’’ was really conservatism, that his 
fair treatment of municipalities granting 
franchises was most excellent business judg- 
ment, and contained the essence of fair 
play. It is that love of fairness, that desire 
to treat the public fairly, to do even more 
than most others would do, which has en- 
deared Mr. Pierce to his friends and his 
fellow townsmen and to all with whom he 
has had ‘business relations. A man sprung 
from the people, who has earned all that he 
has by his own endeavors, who has*won suc- 
cess honestly, he is the living exponent of 
the Square Deal, and he brings to bear on 
all the questions of life that. sturdy sound 
common sense, the inheritance of genera- 
tions of New England ancestors, God-fear- 
ing, law abiding folk who. have played their 
part like men, and contributed their share 
towards the development. and upbuilding 
that has gone. on around them. Years of 
grappling with big. problems, intimate busi- 
ness connections with banks, railroads, with 
‘construction companies, with development 
work, with phosphate mines, have given him 
a wide range of experience in business. af- 
fairs that peculiarly fits. him for the duties 
of a congressman, to help in the solution 
of business questions in a business. way. 

Mr. Pierce doesn’t pretend to. oratorical 
ability, but he ean state his political be- 
jiefs in a plain, sound way, he speaks read- 
ilv and thinks quickly on. his feet, he can 
discuss the. issues. of the campaign in a 
thoughtful and convincing manner, and: he 
has ideas, He has. a personal magnetism that 
wins him friendship wherever he goes, be- 
cause he secures the confidence. and respect 
of all with whom he comes in contact. Ata 
time like: the present when the public mind 
is confused by public utterances, when 
plausible theories impossible of being car- 
ried into. legislative enactment are = ad- 
vanced with cunningness by holding out pos- 
sible panaceas of present difficulties, it is 
a relief to find a man who, by his straight- 
forward presentation of facts can. clarify the 
situation and expose the hollowness of these 
professions of seeking the public good, by 
making plain the motives underlying them. 
He talks out of his experiences as a busi- 
ness man, doing business in a dozen states, 
in a variety of enterprises. He speaks out 
of the experiences of a man who has lab- 
ored with his hands as well as his brains 
and who is not ashamed of it, and who looks 
on all questions in a broad way, as a work- 
er who has won his way up to be the head 
of big companies. successful companies. 

He is a republican and always has been. 
He recognizes that the 4th congressional 
district is essentially a manufacturing dis- 


trict with prosperous cities and towns, Ow- 
ing their existence to these industries that 
give employment to so many thousands. A 
part of the district is agricultural and this 
also owes much of its success to the manu- 
facturing section which furnishes its pro- 
ducts with an immediate market. It is a 
district that owes much to the protective 
policy of the republican party. Its people 
are naturally interested in the continuance 
of that policy, hence they are largely re- 
publican. They may or may not, and pre- 
sumably many of them do not, agree that 
the ultra high protection of the Aldrich bill 
is in line with the real prcetective theory, 
but they do realize that the success of the 
business enterprises which afford them an 
opportunity to earn their living depends 
absolutely upon the continuance of the pro- 
tective policy, and they will hesitate a long 
while before they will vote to send a man 
to congress who will cut and slash at that 
policy until little remains of its vitality, and 
place. in jeopardy those industries which 
mean so much to them. 

He is a great believer in the conservation 
of our natural and national resources. He 
advocates it because he knows from out of 
his own experience with the phosphate beds 
of Florida the necessity of such conserva- 
tion. He believes that. the republican party 
must be the party of progress. He believes 
that the policies of the present administra- 
tion are sound and must be supported, and 
he does not betieve that the way to secure 
betterment of conditions admittedly burden- 
some can best be secured by turning to 
those who have never yet demonstrated any 
ability 10 make such improvement possible. 

When a poor boy, forced to leave his fa- 
ther’s farm at the age of 14 to go out into 
the world to battle for himself because of 
necessity of relieving his parents of the bur- 
den of his support and 31 years later, un- 
aided by anything but his own ability and 
bulldog determination to succeed, has be- 
come recognized as a successful man of af- 
fairs, dealing with things in a big way, and 
recognized aS a man of influence in a doz- 
en states, he has a right to feel that he is 
entitled to the respect and confidence of the 
community. 

And when you find such a man and find 
that after a residence of 22 years in the 
same town he possesses the. respect, con- 
fidence and loyal friendship of the best men 
in every walk in life in that town, when 
you find his neighbors endorsing him to the 
highest degree it is fairly safe to say that 
here is a man to, be trusted. 

A man who at 45 years of age has* built 
street railways by the score, all good and 
substantial properties—who has secured val- 
uable franchises because he has been lib- 
eral and fair with the communities giving 
them—who has always kept every promise 
made even when older roads declared it im- 
possible to carry them out, and whose roads 
stand today on solid, firm financial founda- 
tion, has done things quite worth. while. 

A man who at 45 years of age has devel- 
oped a great phosphate business in another 
state and has been. largely instrumental in 
sending out millions of tons of this valua- 
ble fertilizer annually to enrich the farms 
of this country and make them literally pro- 
duce two blades of grass where only one 
grew before, who has invested his profits 
in his home town, who has made wealth for 
his friends, who has cut transportation fares 
in town in the face of bitter opposition and 


has won out, who has been identified. with. 


diverse other business enterprises in no 
small way, can hardly be looked upon as not 
worth considering when he turns to politics 
and does so because he feels a desire to ren- 
der service to his fellow citizens and to his 
party. 

Mr. Pierce last year for the first time went 
in for politics and won a place in the Mas- 
sachusetts house of representatives. He 
served on the important committee of mer- 
cantile affairs and was very faithful in at- 
tendance upon most every meeting of that 
committee. It so happened that during his 
term of office, very unexpectedly to him, 
matters of great business importance to 


Cochituate Street Railway, 
don, Conn., Street, Railway. company and the 


himself and his friends arose, involving mill- 
ions of dollars, and necessitated his being 
absent from the state during a part of the 
legislative session, but his district in no 
way suffered, and in fact will be tremend- 
ously the gainer thereby within a few 
weeks, but that’s another story. 

Because of that unavoidable absence. his 
political opponents are endeavoring to pring 
charges that he was unfaithful or rather 
neglectful of the interests of his constitu- 
ents. But his constituents do not feel that 
way, and any fair man knowing the reasons 
will heartily approve of his course. Had he 
foreseen these business conditions he would 
not have gone to the ITegislature. 

He is now a candidate for congress in the 
4th ‘congressional district, and he is being 
supported by many of the very best men in 
the district and every hour brings new re- 
eruits to his forces. He is going very short- 
ly to retire from his active business affairs 
and will be able to attend without being 
trammelled by business matters to his du- 
ties as congressman. 

He is seeking the republican nomination 
in a fair way. He offers no criticism of his 
opponents, he recognizes that it is an hon- 
orable and laudable purpose to desire to rep- 
resent this district with its big business en- 
terprises, so widely diversified, in congress, 
and he will use all honorable means to se- 
cure the nomination. 


Harry L. Pierce was born in Somerville, 
Mass., June 6, 1865, son of William H. and 
Emma H. Pierce. He was one of a family of 
seven children. He attended the public 
schools of Somervile until he was ten years 
old, at which time he moved to Lynnfield, 
Mass., where his father purchased a farm. 
He attended the public schools of Lynnfield 
and worked on the farm until he°was 14 
years old, at which time on aceount of his 
father’s ill health, he felt it necessary to 
leave home and earn his own living. For the 
next two years he was employed as a farm 
hand in the town of Lynnfield after which 
he moved to Lynn, and worked in 
a meat and provision store’ for a 
year, and at the end of that time opened a 
market for himself. After being engaged 
in the meat and provision business for a 
short time, his father was obliged to leave 
for Florida in search of health, and Mr. 
Pierce disposed of his interest and went 
with the family to Florida, staying there in 
the winter and working north in the sum- 
mer. 

At the age of. 20 Mr. Pierce started in 
the milk and dairy business on his own ac- 
count operating what was then known as 
the Mudge Farm, Swampscott, Mass., keep- 
ing about 25 cows and. operating two milk 
routes, one in Swampscott and the other in 
Lynn. 

When he became 21 he married Stella 
Parker, youngest daughter of Henry Parker 
of Weston, Mass., and sold. out his business 
in Lynn and moved to Cortland, N. Y., Mrs. 
Pierce’s birthplace. He remained there un- 
til the spring that he was 23 years old, and 
he then came to teominster, Mass., and 
worked in the factories of W. S. Reed, the 
Richardson Carriage Co., and the Smith 
Piano Co. : 

In 1889 Mr. Pierce patented an electric 
railway device for supporting trolley wires 
and immediately started to manufacture 
them in a very:sinall way... 

In 1891 the company entered into the elec- 
tric railway construction business in con- 
nection with the manufacturing and _ their 
first contract was the electric line construc- 
tion of the Worcester, Leicester & Spen- 
cer Street Railway. During this year they 
also had the contract for the electric line 
construction for the Worcester Street Kail- 
way company running to Lake Quinsiga- 
mond, 

In 1892 they had the contract for the elec- 
tric line construction of the Worcester & 
Millbury Street Railway, the Natick & 
the New Lon- 


Fitchburg & Leominster Street Nailway. 
They also had the contract for the electric 
line construction of the Austin, Texas, Street 
Railway. Mr. Pierce went to Texas with his 
family and personally superintended the 
construction work on this road. 

In 1893 they had the contract for the elec- 
tric line construction of the extension to 
the New London, Conn., Street Railway, 
the Nantasket Beach Street Railway, the 
Bath, Me., Street Railway, the Wakefield & 
Lynn Street Railway, and the Dedham & 
Hyde Park Street Railway companies. 

In 1894 the company was changed to the 
Pierce Construction company. Some of the 
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contracts entered into by this company were 
the full construction and equipment of the 
Pawtucket Valley Street Railway, Wester- 
ly, R. L,. and also the line between Ashland 
and Hopkinton. In 1895 they had the contract 
for the full equipment and construction of 
the Greenfield and Turners Fall Street Rail- 
way, Greenfield, Mass. They also had con- 
tracts for the track and electric line con- 
struction of the North Adams and Williams- 
town, Reading & Lowell and  WHaverhill, 
Georgetown & Danvers Street Railway com- 
panies, 

In 1896, 1897, 1898 and 1899 they had the 
contract for the full construction and equip- 
ment of the Leominster and Clinton Street 
Railway compary, Leominster, Mass.. the 
Bradford Street Railway company. Bradford, 
Pa., the Olean, Rock City & Bradford Street 
Railway company of Olean, N. Y., the ex- 
tension of both track and line construction 
for the Fitchburg & Suburban Street Rail- 
way, and also the contract for the full 
equipment and line construction of the La- 
conia Street Railway of Laconia, N. H. 

In 1900 they had the contract for the ex- 
tension to the Olean, Rock City & Bradford 
Street Railway, Olean, N. Y. 

Of the above mentioned electric railways 
Mr. Pierce organized and assisted in finan- 
cing the following: 

The Pawtucket Valley, the Greenfield & 
Turners Falls, the’ Haverhill, Georgetown 
and Danvers, the Leominster & Clinton, the 
Bradford, the Olean, Rock City & Bradford, 
the Fitchburg & Suburban, and the Laconia 
street railways. ; 

In 1899 Mr. Pierce became interested in 
the phosphate business in Florida, forming 
with others, the Electric Phospnate company, 
with a capital of $300,000, operating the 
same until the fall of 1906, at which time 
it was sold to the Praire Pebble Phosphate 
company. In the spring of 1906 he organized 
and financed the Pierce Phosphate company 
with a capital of $500,000, which company 
was later sold. 

In the spring of 1907 he organized and 
financed the Florida Mining company, with 
a capital of $500,000, in which company he 
holds the controlling interest. 

Mr. Pierce is a member of the Leomin- 
ster club, Leominster board of trade, the 
Monoosneck Country club of Leominster, 
the Watatic club and the Boston Athletic 
association. 

He is also a 32nd degree Mason, Knight 
Templar, member of Aleppo Temple, Mystic 
Shrine, past master workman of the O- UE 
A. W., and a member of the Fitchburg lodge 
of Elks. 

He was the organizer and first president 
of the Leominster Country club. 


If Taft Were a Democrat. 


What Mr. Taft ought to have done and 
might have done if he had heen well sup- 
plied with knowledge and candor, was to 
have pointed out that, without a congress 
democratic in both branches, there is hardly 
even a slight prospect that his scheme of re- 
vising the tariff one schedule at a time will 
ever be adopted. In the senate only one re- 
publican senator’s opposition is necessary to 
block such a plan, and there are 30 or 40 
senators who will make it their personal and 


particular business to see that no such tar- 
iff revision scheme shall obtain any head- 
way. In the house of representatives the 
Cannon rules, which make legislation possi- 
ble are to be swept away when the next con- 
) gress assembles (so we are told by the pro- 
gressives), and it will then hecome possible 
for any single representative to exercise the 
same veto on legislative action that is now 
exercised by individual senators. 

A log-rolled tariff is the only tariff that 
can be made until such time as the country 
shall declare clearly for a revolution in our 
whole tariff system, and shall elect a pres- 
ident and congress pledged to carry out such 
a policy. It is by no means certain that a 
government democratic in all its branches 
would do what Mr. Taft recommends now, 
for the protective doctrine has made great 
headway in the southern states in recent 
years. But it is on record that the only at- 
tempt that has been made in the last. 50 
years to inaugurate such a method was made 
by the democrats in the house of represen- 
tatives which was elected after the passage 
of the McKinley bill in 1890.—Hartford 
Times. 


PRACTICAL POLITICS. 


WINFIELD S. SCHUSTER 


Candidate For Executive Council in 7th District Capable Business Man 
—One of [ost Successful Woolen Manufacturers in State 
—Served Three Years in House and Senate. 


If there is one office in this commonwealth 
where the business man has a real oppor- 
tunity to use his commercial training it is 
as member of the executive council. Much 
is written these days of the business man 
in politics. It has become too often a catch 
phrase and has come to be applied to every 
$3 per week clerk who has aspirations to go 
into politics, Any little country storekeeper 
who wants to run for something is heralded 
broadcast as the business man in politics 


and the voters are told that it is about time 
to keep out the lawyers, who used to have 
first mortgage on all public offices, and have 
positions of trust filled by men who have 
made their way in business. But there are 
real business men in politics. In many 
offices the really experienced man of busi- 
ness finds little opportunity to bring his 
business principles into play. The familiar 
game of give-and-take isn’t played always 
according to business rules. Winfield Scott 
Schuster of Douglass found that out when 
he was in the legislature. He accomplished 
much in his thrée years but he saw only 
too plainly that legislation and the Golden 
Rule don’t always hitch up well. This year the 
vacancy in the 7th councillor district due to 
the retirement of J. Lovell Johnson of Fitch- 
burg has opened the way to the election of 
some man from the southern end of the dis- 
trict. Coune. Johnson 
and naturally the voters of an industrial 
district turn to another who has had a simi- 
lar training, 

Winfield S. Schuster is one of the most 
successfnl woolen manufacturers inte 
state. He grew up in the business which is 
one of the chief industries of the Bay State. 
He has accumulated wealth to considerable 
amount by his sagacity and excellent judg- 
ment. He is a man of mature years. He 
is conservative in business and consequently 
a conservative in_ politics. The splen- 
did record made on Beacon hill by Ex-Sen. 
Schuster has commended itself to the voters 
of his district and in large numbers they 
have come to him and urged him to run 
for the executive council. A man of large 


affairs with his time fully occupied with 


varied interests, it will mean a sacrifice to 
again actively enter the field of politics. 
Service in the executive council means real 
work to the man who is conscientious and 
zealous of the interests of the taxpayers. 

There is no show or noise to Winfield 
S. Schuster. He is too solid and substantial 
a man to need the blare of the trumpets or 
the glare of the limelight to emphasize his 
virtues or to show off his good _ points. 
Notoriety is distasteful to him because it is 
contrary to his nature. He is in many re- 
spects like that pre-eminent example of the 
B. M. in P., the Hon. Winthrop Murray 
Crane of Daltcn. Neither man is an orator, 
Neither man makes any pretensions as a 
public speaker. Neither seeks publicity in 
the newspapers. In fact, both loathe it. But 
both are workers and workers in their own 
quiet way. They can accomplish more by 
employing their own methods than _ they 
could by folowing the example of statesmen 
who are always talked about and who never 
miss an opportunity to have their achieve- 
ments proclaimed from the housetops. Like 
Sen. Crane, Mr. Schuster is first of all an 
ardent republican. He is a republican be- 
cause as a business man he believes in its 
principles. He is a protectionist because 
he has seen the workings of democratic 
care for American industries and that fos- 
tering of the business of the country which 
the republican party has stood for and 
practiced. He holds that the administration 
of state affairs by such men as Crane, John 
L. Bates, Curtis Guild, Jr., and Eben S. 
Draper is along the principles which the 
leaders in the commercial world employ in 
their own affairs. 

In was in 1902 that Winfield S. Schuster 
entered politics as a representative from his 
town in the general court. He was instant- 
ly recognized as a man of sound, solid, com- 
mon sense and he was assigned to the com- 


is a business man . 


mittee on public lighting which in those 
days had some pretty problems to solve. He 
instantly made an impression in the house 
as a safe man, whose opinions on matters of 
state were formed carefully and after full 
deliberation, Ile could never be accused of 
forming snap judgment on any question 
which came up. But the rotation-in-office 
custom so rigidly adhered to in the country 
districts cut him off with but a single year 


‘and the distri.tt lost the services of one of 


the. most capable men who ever served it. 
He didn’t suik, however, but continued his 
interest in his party, gave freely of his 
money and time to further its success and 
gained an influence end the building up of a 
following whieh has ever remained staunch 
and loyal. In 1907 he was sent to the sen- 
ate from the 4th Worcester Gistrict which 
has a record for sending strong men to rep- 
resent it. 

It was a hard first year which Sen. Schus- 
ter had cut for him with the chairmanship 
of public service, as well as places on three 
such active committees as insurance, har- 
bors and public lands and drainage, To head 
public service is about the least desirable 
chairmanship in the senate unless you ex- 
cept ways and means. This is the committee 
to which all the bills seeking to raise salaries 
go. It is pretty hard sometimes to refuse 
to raise the salary of some capable official 
in the service of the state or county when 
he can bring all kinds of precedents and 
show you where other men doing similar 
work are getting more compensation. But 
as most of the legislation emanating from 
public service means the expenditure’ of 
money such bills have to be carefully con- 
sidered, not only upen their merits as in- 
dividual cases but also with regard to the 
state’s finances. Here was where Sen. 
Schuster proved himself a valuable man to 
the commonwealth. He wasn’t niggardly or 
narrow, far from that, but he was conser- 


vative. You couldn’t sweep him off his feet 
with any hard-luck story if it didn’t hold 
water. He was at all times keenly alive to 


the responsibilities of his office. 

Returned for 1908 he was given 
the chairmanship of mercantile af- 
fairs and places on military affairs and 
taxation. If there is one committee of the 
general court where alertness is always dem- 
onstrated and where the work is always ex- 
acting it is the committee on mercantile 
affairs. But Sen. Schuster tackled the 
job and disposed of the little bills as cheer- 
fully as he handled the big ones. 

It was during this year that. the 
agitation began in earnest as to the 
safety of the moving-picture theatres and a 
swarm of bills poured in from all sides, 
After hearing all the evidence from both 
sides it was decided to turn the inspection 
over to the state police who now have full 
and arbitrary power to regulate the con- 
struction of these places of amusement. This 
law, which came from the committee on 
mercantile affairs, has stopped the wrangling 
over the control of the picture shows and 
has worked out admirably in safe-guarding 
the public from being exposed to danger 
from fire in improperly constructed buildings. 
Had Sen. Schuster intimated a desire to 
return it is practically certain that he would 
have received a third term although the dis- 
trict usually frowns on any suspension of 
the two-year rule. But he found that his 
business required his attention and he was 
willing to retire. 


On both sides of the chamber he was 
held in the highest esteem as a 
man of generous impulses and = one 
whose loyalty to his friends could never 


be questioned. Many members of that year’s 
senate have reason to gratefully remember 
Winfield S. Schuster for favors done them 
in times of need and done cheerfully and 
willingly For a man who kept in the back- 
ground it is difficult to think of a member of 
the senate for many years who was so gen- 
erally liked. There have been many shining 
examples of the business men in the execu- 
tive council and if Winfield S. Schuster is 
elected to that body there will be no more 
useful member during the next year. 


WINFIELD S, SCHUSTER 
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PRACTICAL POLITICS. 


GEN. WILLIAM A. BANCROFT 


Street Railway President, Lawyer, Soldier and Public Spirited Citizen— 
Is Giving Greater Boston Best Car Service in Country— 
Model Head of a [Model Transportation System. 


It takes more positive qualites to make the 
ideal chief of a public service corporation 
than to fill almost any other calling on the 
face of this earth and the last word in pub- 
lic service is when the man so called is to 
head a_ street railway corporation. The 
prosperity of a community nowadays rests 
on its transportation facilities more than 
on almost anything else. 

A town or city which has to live upon it- 
self, or depend on indifferent methods of 
transportation is either going- to slump or 
else settle down into a dry rot period. A 
main street in a community only becomes 
of value from a real estate standpoint when 
the traffic to and fro over it becomes sizable. 
The best dressed store windows never yet 
sold goods, unless there were people put in 
a position to see them. The only way to 
accomplish this is to provide proper trans- 
portation. 

This is the size of the gift which Gen. 
William A. Bancroft—lawyer, political econo- 
mist, soldier by training and heredity, street 
railway official, and Boston Elevated presi- 
dent—-has brought to the city of Boston and 
the whole surrounding territory known as 
Greater Boston. 

Some captious one may say that it is well 
to remember at this time that the Boston 
Elevated does not control all the ° lines 
around Boston and that there are systems 
to the north and south beyond its jurisdic- 
tion. Very true, but it is the high standard 
of service. which Gen. Bancroft has made 
normal on the Boston Elevated that has 
jacked up the service of the otherwise owned 
lines to a height they never would have 
reached but for what was set before them. 

Not long ago at a street railway dinner 
given in honor of a big street railway en- 
gineering man the toasts of the evening all 
ran to hits great credit for his construc- 
tive work in planning and building a sys- 
tem. It was all very laudatory and yet there 
was not a man present but who felt that 
not one bit too much credit had been given 
to the engineering guest of honor. But when 
it came his time to rise and answer to the 
congratulations of the evening he went on 
in a very simple way to tell them they had 
overestimated the real ratio which should 
exist between a great undertaking in the 
street railway line and the man who had 
handled the construction work. 

“The real honor,’ he says, ‘‘does not be- 
long to the man who builds a road, for even 
the hardest problems can be met with a 
certain amount of engineering and construc- 
tion study in which he meets certain fixed 
demands and conditions. 


“‘Gentlemen,’’ he said, “it is not the man 
who builds the road, but the man who suc- 
cessfully operates it with the full confi- 
dence of the people, and in a way to give 
satisfaction, say to a riding population of 
millions, that is the man who is the hero.” 

If Gen. Bancroft were so inclined, he 
might easily take that distinction to him- 
self. When in 1899 he was made. president 
of the Boston Elevated Railway company it 
Is true that he had a good start with a 
very fine plant in hand and an equipment 
worthy of commendation, but the task giv- 
en to him was to make certain the proper 
utilization of the plant, so that not only 
would the best possible returns be made 
to those: who had put their money into the 
venture in the first instance but so the 
great public would be kept at a point of 
satisfaction. : 

The wholesaler who meets jobbers and 
disposes of his goods in bulk often times 
thinks that he has a task which is not 
equalled by any other man for hardness. No 
doubt the official of a great department 
store selling at retail feels that at times 
he is at the end of his resources in dealing 
with the public. 

Contrast, though, the head of the largest 
of these insttutions with a man who retails 
his entire stock in trade at five cents a cus- 
tomer and yet runs up to a total of millions 
and the position which Gen. Bancroft has oc- 
cupied is better understood. When again it 
is remembered that the public which he has 
to deal with is often times cranky and 
hysterical in its demands the complications 
increase a thousand fold. 

Three or so years ago a delegation of citi- 


zens called on Gen. Bancroft asking for ad- 
ditional accommodations in a certain dis- 
trict. They wanted an extension of tracks 
which would easily involve an expenditure 
of $150,000. They felt rather aggrieved when 
he showed them how it would be very doubt- 
ful if this required extension would have 
earnings enough to balance accounts in any 
way. They felt that a corporation which 
dealt in millions of dollars could easily af- 
ford to do that. When he told them that if 
in three years the growth of the territory 
increased he felt the corporation might do it, 
they figured he was simply putting them off 
in a diplomatic way. Yet within three years 
the new line was started and put in opera- 
tion. It was made possible because during 
that interval he had so husbanded his re- 
sources and increased the earning capacity 
of his entire plant that it was possible to 
do this. 

That is the lesson he is trying to teach 
the people from day to day—that they are 
really all stockholders in. the system even 
though the dividends may not come in quar- 
terly allowances, drawable at a bank or trust 
company. But the dividend to the public 
comes in every improvement’ or saving, 
increased car service in point of time, cars 
with better springs and wheels and seats, 
ears that are better built to resist a possi- 
ble accident and more comfortable for rid- 
ing purposes. 

And it also’ means better service from the 
employees themselves. That the Boston 
Elevated under his control is giving the most 
courteous’ car service of any city in 
the country is admitted by ail. The first 
comment of the visitor from Chicago, New 
York, St. Louis or any of the large cities 
is as to the great contrast between the Bos- 
ton street railway employees and those in 
their own cities. The Boston type—clean, 
healthy, gentlemanly men—is distinct by- 
itself and noted the country over. 

The finest car equipment in the country 
in the way of well built vehicles and a 
smooth road bed can be spoilt by an in- 
different $2 a day conductor if he so wills. 
He can drive people away from the service 
so that the mother with children or even 
the father and his family will walk rather 
than run the risk of meeting a brusque 
“hurry-up-there’’ car employee, who gives a 
bell before he is settled. Thus the short 
haul traffic, which really maintains the 
whole system, may be entirely spoilt. 

Gen. Bancroft has met that whole situa- 
tion by training his men in the real meth- 
ods. He -has not asked the men to give it 
all or without hope. Watch the daily papers 
for the almost semi-annual distributions of 
ask about the increased wages paid to the 
employees for their civility and then look 
down the list of grizzled five bar veterans, 
every stripe counting for five full years of 
service, and the story is told. 

Yes, the railroad engineer in his own 
gracious way told the real story. The build- 
ing of a road is incidental. It is the run- 
ning of it which counts, for unless the road 
is run in such a way as to secure the con- 
fidence of the whole people the fine plant 
will slowly depreciate and there will be no 
money for replacement and the car service 
will drop from a five to a ten, and from a 
ten to a 15 minute schedule and then all 
hope is .gone. 

From his boyhood Gen. Bancroft has made 
one particular study—boys and men—and it 
has stood him in good stead. Back of that 
he has had a fine New England ancestry to 
furnish stamina. Born in Groton, Mass., in 
1855, the eighth in line from the original 
Bancrofts who landed in the Massachusetts 
Bay colony in 1640, he was not allowed any 
early day dreaming about his genealogical 
tree. He was sent to the public school of 
his native town, and then on to Phillips 
Exeter academy, from which he was grad- 
uated in 1874. He entered Harvard the same 
year and began to display almost at once 
his power over men and his understanding 
of their nature. With a good country life 
behind him he threw himself heartily into 
undergraduate sport, specializing as 
it were on rowing. The acquatic history of 
his time was not very brilliant for Harvard 
and he took hold in man fashion to correct 
it and by force of his will and ability to 


handle things he was the captain and stroke 
of victorious Harvard crews for three years 
—1877, 1878, 1879. He had graduated from 
iarvard in 1878 and his last victory was won 
during his first year in the Harvard law 
school. 


He had decided to make his try at the 
law, and carried on his studies not only 
there but in the office of William B, Stev- 
ens, afterwards a justice of the superior 
court. It was in 1881 that he was admitted 


to the bar and began the practice of law. 
It was in the fall of that year that he was 
elected to his first political office, that of 
councilman in Cambridge, and in the fol- 
lowing year he was sent to the legislature, 
where he served for three years. They were 
important years in every way for the young 
attorney. Not only was he getting a train- 
ing in the actual making of laws but in the 
judging of men and during his time of ser- 
vice he became noted for his clear headed- 
ness and his ability to meet situations as 
they developed. 

The following year he made his formal 
entry into street railroading as the super- 
intendent of the Cambridge railroad which 
was then run in competition with the 
Charles River street railway. There were 
some lively times while the competition 
lasted but after one year, when the young 
superintendent gave every sign of being 
in the position where he had his second 
wind, and was about to begin a real fight, 
a consclidation was effected and he was 
made superintendent of both lines. 

Few even of the younger street railway 
men can appreciate what it meant to be the 
chief official of a horse railway in those 
days. There were winter storms then as 
now and summer fioods and there were heavy 
excursion days then as now, but there were 
no enormous electric snow plows to fight 
storms with, nor inexhaustible equipment 
with which to meet sudden demands. It 
was nip and tuck all the time. There were 
strikes as well in those days and in 1887 
when he was carrying his heaviest load, in 
the evening, his men struck and he was left 
with 1600 horses and six men. Why they 
struck is of small moment now but it is of 
interest to know that save for two small 
interrupticns he kept his cars going and 
that the men afterwards admitted that the 
fault was more on their side than on the 
young superintendent’s. 

It was only natural after such a general 
showing on the financial and _ operating 
sheets that when the West End consolida- 
tion was brought about he should be made 
road master of+«the entire service, superin- 
tending the installation of the electric sys- 
tem. But he was anxious to get back to 
the law and in 1890 he quit the street rail- 
way business, as he believed, for good, turn- 
ing back to his law books and opening an 
office on State street. That same year, for 
they always seemed anxious to keep him 
busy, he was elected to the Cambridge 
poard of aldermen, re-elected the next year 
and served as president of the board and 
chairman of the finance committee. 

In 1892 came his election as mayor of the 
city, a step almost inevitable, and he occu- 
pied the office for four successive terms. 
Praise of what he accomplished as chief 
executive of the city has been sounded 
again and again. It is admitted by all that 
he reduced expenses without impairing the 
character of the service, he stopped the use 
of borrowed money for current expenses~ 
and left a debt which was a real and gen- 
uine city debt—one incurred solely for per- 
manent improvements. Long before the 
pay-as-you-go policy had been adopted as a 
slogan by political reformers Mayor Bancroft 
has put it into actual operation in the city 
across the Charles. In 1898 also he was 
picked to act as chairman of the republican 
state convention—the year that Frederick 
T. Greenhalge was nominated for governor. 

The call of the rails was insistent, however, 
and in 1896 he was called’ back as counsel 
for the Boston Elevated railroad and in 
1897 was elected director and in 1899 pres- 
ident and chairman of the executive com- 
mittee. 

In 1898 came the Spanish American War. 
There were many reasons why he should 
not leave the city, temptations they can be 
properly called. He was headed for a posi- 
tion which meant a great deal to himself 
and his family, and others would take his 
place. The Spanish war today seems 
puerile but to those who stepped out in 1898. 
it was full of all sorts of possibilities. The 
metal of the foe was not known and, equally 
important, it was to be a campaign in a 
tropical country, which of itself promised 
to be fraught with danger. 
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But Gen. Bancroft all his life had preached 
the need of citizen soldiery. When an un- 
dergraduate he had enlisted and all these 
years he had been training himself in this 
school and his decision to go was early made 
and rigidly held to. Pres. McKinley, ap- 
preciating the spirit which moved him, ten- 
dered him a commission as brigadier gen- 
eral of volunteers and he went to the front, 
serving until the declaration of peace. 

Fortunately his honors at home were not 
even delayed by his military service for in 
1899 he was elected president of the Elevat- 
ed company, which position he now holds. 
At the present time he is also a director in 
several corporations, and yet with all he 
keeps in touch with local interests in Cam- 
bridge and is affiliated with various local 
bodies for general good citizenship. He was 
married in 1878 to Mary Shaw, daughter of 
Joseph and Catherine Perry Shaw of Pea- 
body. } 


What Free Hides Have Done. 


Since the transfer of hides to the free 
list the imports of that commodity have 
more than doubled. Returns are at hand 
for the first eight months of the current 
fiscal year and comparison with the returns 
for corresponding terms of earlier years is 
possible. Hide imports for the first eight 
months of fiscal years have been as fgllows: 
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The cause of this enormous’ increase 
would be plain enough if the effect of re- 
moving the duty had been a reduction in 
prices or even had prices remained at their 
former level, but the figures show an aver- 
age of 14 8-4 cents a pound for imports 
since the removal of the duty and 12 1-4 
cents for imports during the corresponding 
term a year ago.-The condition is explain- 
able only on the ground of need of the goods. 
Some increase appears in the purchases of 
hides and skins other than cattle hides. 
Calfskins, goatskins, sheepskins and _ the 
skins of asses and horses were on the free 
list under the Dingley law. The record of 
these stands: 
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Keference to the export list shows some 
reflection of this increase in imports, al- 
though there is nothing in price changes to 
account for an. increased foreign sale. For 
the eight months of the fiseal year 1910 ex- 
ports of leather show a gain of $4,000,000 
over sales of a year ago, exports of boots 
and shoes increased $1,500,000, and harness 
and other leather goods increased $350,000, 
a total of nearly $6,000,000 in sales of leath- 
er and manufactures thereof. This little ex- 
periment in free hides has not yet excited 
any audible wail of ruin or even of injury 
to American interests. Chicago prices for 
hides show their usual fluctuation, the quota- 
tions of February being somewhat below 
those of last August, but the average for 
imported hides is well above Chicago quota- 
tions. The inference from the experience 
thus far is that free hides have either filled 
a want or stimulated an industry. The eight 
months of the current fiscal year show the 
importation of 430,000,000 pounds of hides 
and skins, as compared with 277,000,000 
pounds a year ago. The handling and treat- 
ment of that additional 150,000,000 pounds 
means work and wages for many people. No- 
where along the line is there visible any 
interference with domestic supply. The poor 
eattJe raiser whose industry was said to be 
greatly endangered by free hides is getting 
a higher price than he got a year ago, and 
there has been no reduction in the price of 
boots and shoes.—New York Sun, 


In the Path of the Storm. 


Gentlemen of the supreme court of the 
United States had better remain in their 
eyclone cellars until the Devastation has ruin 
its course.—Rochester Herald. 


GEORGE J. RAYMOND 


Merchant Prince of Boston Who Has Fought His Way Up From the Bottom 
—Likely te Be the Next Senator From the Cambridge District 
—Progressiveness Bounded by Conservatism. 


“From. boot clerk to merchant prince.’’ 

Sounds like the title of a story about some 
poor kid badly handicapped at the start but 
who finishes ahead of the bunch in life’s 
race. ‘he title is just what it sounds like, 
and the future biographer of George J. Ray- 
mond will find no more comprehensive head- 
line. 


It was somewhere along in 1869 that sev- 
eral brothers of the Raymond family came 
to Boston from New Brunswick. What 
about it? Why, just this; one of them has 
become a pronounced figure in the mercan- 
tile life of a great city and it looks as if he 
would sit in the next senate of the state of 
Massachusetts. Somebody told George (he 
was young then and. was called George) that 
Sam Walker down on Water street paid his 
clerks $50 a week. That seemed a reason- 
ably good salary for a lad fresh from, New 
Brunswick, so George applied for a job. In 
those days, there were big wholesale boot 
and shoe places on Water street, and big 
among them was that of Samuel Walker & 
Co. George was a likely looking lad and 
tall withal (he is now 6 ft. 4 in.) and could 
easily reach the top shelves without the aid 
of dead wood. It was his long reach that 
got him the job, but Mr. Walker estimated 
the length and. stretch of it at just $4 per 
without keep. ‘This ‘‘keep’’ business wor- 
ried George some because the salary was 
exactly $46 less than he had expected. But 
Raymond found a way,—a characteristic to 
be displayed throughout his life. 

Now doesn’t this beginning warrant the 
use of the title for the story. It is becoming 
an oft-told tale in this country but some- 
how or other the flavor is never lost in the 
story even if the telling be faulty. The 
spice of the story isn’t that a boy starts in 
lowly circumstances—the great majority do; 
put the relish is found in the victory over 
circumstance, the revelation of character in 
the boy. The overcoming in early days was 
an earnest of the promise of the future 
days. 

A recounting of the struggles and efforts 
of the young man from the period of his 
coming to Boston until the time when his 
name become known throughout the city 
would not be without interest. There is a 
peculiar fascination to the life of a man who 
succeeds in spite of apparent insurmounta- 
able obstacles, and one takes a kind of per- 
sonal glory in the achievements of another— 
a glad-to-know feeling that somebody has 
made good. That’s the way one takes to 
Raymond, particularly after you have seen 
him. The average five-feet-seven-and-a-halt 
man likes to look at_a six-feet-four fellow, 
especially when there is nothing overbear- 
ing about the big chap. There is something 
peculiarly. winning about Raymond’s_ per- 
sonality. In repose, you are somehow im- 
pressed with the childlikeness of his man- 
ner, In action and when aroused, the man 
is scemingly transformed; he becomes com- 
bative and his very size appears to give 
emphasis to kis words. 

The impression that Raymond is a routing 
radical in business or in politics is an er- 
roneous one. It is true that he may not 
have followed any given beaten path, but the 
new path may not be classified as insurgent 
or radical simply because it has been a 
departure. He has been shrewd and pro- 
gressive but his progressiveness has been 
bounded by conservatism. He himself 
said the other day: ‘‘No man can succeed in 
business unless he is conservative, but the 
timid soul often fails to distinguish the 
difference between careful venture and radi- 
calism.’’ 

There is a sign at one of the ball parks 
that suggests something of the _ secret 
of Raymond’s success:—‘‘Before the law- 
yers get it all sell out to Raymond.” 
Raymond early learned the value of advertis- 
ing, and ‘Sold out to Raymond” has become 
a bye-word. (Perhaps that had better be 
written ‘‘buy’’ word). With keen business 
discrimination, Raymond saw in the finan- 
cial difficulty of another an opportunity for 
mutual advantage, both to the insolvent 


and himself. Where one had not made a 
success of business, Raymond comes along, 
offers relief to the unfortunate, removes 
the stock to his Boston stores and finds a 
ready market. One of his first big ventures 
in this line was the purchase of Weeks & 
Potter drug store on Washington street. 
Raymond had to borrow to do this and the 
faith reposed in him at that time was not 
misplaced. H2 made good then and has con- 
tinued so to do despite *the opposition that 
he has been forced to encounter at every 
turn. 

An interesting episode of a few years ago 
is characteristic and worth at least passing 
note,-and it is intimated that his action at 
that time and subsequently had something 
to do with the general reduction of the price 
of illuminating electricity in the city. Ray- 
mond was apparently not satisfied with the 
rates he was receiving from the Edison 
company, so he undertook to do his own 
lighting and. indeed, offered to light the 
whole of the city at greatly reduced cost. A 
lighting plant of the old Suburban Electric 
Lighting company was located in a building 
on Hawley street, opposite the rear of Ray- 
mond’s Washington street stores. Raymond 
leased the building, There was a tunnel 
under the street connecting the two build- 
ings. Wires were run through this tunnel; 
the wire inspector approved the mechanical 
connections, the juice so-called, was turned 
on and Raymond began his own lighting, 
much to the chagrin of the Edison company. 
Raymond then commenced operations to ex- 
tend his system to light other buildings, pro- 
posing to run a tunnel under Washington 
street for his wires. His single-handed bat- 
tle against the mercantile agencies in the 
courts and legislature is a matter of record- 
breaking, a feature of interest for several 
years in the public prints. Its results were 
acknowledged of great benefit to the business 
world in that some of the worse evils of 
these agencies were by his efforts greatly 
reformed. 

Like not a few other successful business 
men, Mr, ‘Raymond takes keen delight in 
an entirely different occupation “tween times. 
A few years ago he purchased a farm out 
Sudbury way and has added to it until he 
now has a beautiful place of nearly 500 
acres, on which he spends his summers. In 
fact, Mr. Raymond blushingly declares that 
his is the most beautifully located farm 
in all New England. No, he doesn’t go in 
for fancy stock, but is satisfied in making 
the fertile acres produce to the utmost of 
the things of the earth. 

And now the voters of the 2nd Middle- 
sex senatorial district are after him to rep- 
resent them in the next legislature. This 
district includes all the Cambridge wards 
with the exception of Wards 1, 2, 3 and 4. It 
has been represented for the past three years 
by Thorndike Spalding, who died during the 
last session. This was the district which, 
at the last redistricting, was gerrymandered 
to defeat Fred J. Macleod, the present chair- 
man of the democratic state committee. Mr. 
Macleod won by a margin of 385 votes, but 
since then it has been represented by a re- 
publican. It is probable that former Rep. 
Harry Stearns will receive the republican 
nomination and that the contest for election 
will be between Stearns and Raymond. 

Mr. Raymond will not seek or make a 
fight for the democratic nomination but he 
will doubtless receive it, and the political 
prognosticators are of the opinion that he 
will win at the polls. If the nomination 
comes to Mr. Raymond without a contest, 
he will take it. He would like to go to the 
senate and if he goes, some folks will have 
to sit up and take notice. Although Mr. 
Raymond has not occupied public office pre- 
viously, he is not a stranger at the state 
house, where his voice has been heard be- 
fore committees and not without effect. He 
is a fearless fighter and does not hesitate to 
express himself as he thinks. 

Mr. Raymond is a member of the An- 
cients, De Molay commandery, Knights 
Templar, Boston lodge of Elks, the Massa- 
chusetts Fish and Game association, the 
Press club and other organizations. 
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PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE 


Allen T. Treadway Never Forgets He Is Senator For His Own District— 
Leader From the Beginning in Berkshire Trolleys Fight— 
Western Massachusetts Wants Him to Go Higher, 


When Goy. Eben S. Draper affixed his sig- 
nature to the Berkshire trolleys bill last 
June he used three pens in signing his name 
and he gave the pen which wrote the prin- 
cipal part of the signature to Allen Towner 
Treadway of Stockbridge, president of the 
Massachusetts senate. 

Pres. Treadway got the most important 
pen because he had been a leader in the 
fight for the bill for three years. In 1908 
he and Sen. Clinton Q. Richmond of North 
Adams succeeded in getting practically the 
same measure through the senate, only to 
have it killed in the house. Last year the 
fight for the bill was renewed but in defer- 
ence to the wishes of Gov. Draper, who 
wanted the New Haven-Boston & Maine con- 
troversy. first settled, the bill was referred 
to the general court of 1910. The story ot 
this year’s memorable battle which resulted 


in the gratification of the wishes of. all 
Berkshire is too recent to require review 
here. Allen ‘7. Treadway’s part in the 


success of the battle is well-known on Bea- 
econ hill and probably just as well-known in 
his beloved Berkshires. Suffice to say that 
he worked zealously for the bill from the 
day the legislature convened to the day 
when finally it was enacted in the senate and 
sent to Gov. Draper. Wherever there was 
trouble to smooth out the diplomatic Tread- 
way was on the job. If the news was 
brought that any prominent member of eith- 
er branch was inclined to balk Pres. Tread- 
way in person visited the recalcitrant mem- 
ber, argued with him and persuaded him 
that the passage of this bill was vitally 
essential to the Berkshires. He was pre- 
pared to point out to those who insisted 
that the desired development should be made 
by private capital the numerous instances 
where attempts had been made to develop 
this great territory by both steam and trol- 
ley and how each and every one of them 
had failed through inability to- enlist the 
aid of private capital. 

The battle which finally resulted in the 
enactment of the Berkshire trolleys bill into 
law was one of the greatest ever waged in 
the Massachusetts legislature and it was 
one of those where the result was accom- 
plished by the individual arguments of the 
Berkshire representatives in both branches. 
It was a gruelling and nerve racking fight 
and in its final success no. man had a more 
important part than Allen T. Treadway. 

At Speaker Walker’s annual dinner to 
the house committee chairmen at the Coun- 
try club in Brookline the speaker called 
on Pres, Treadway to speak, ‘‘only on condi- 
tion that he wouldn’t talk on the Berkshire 
bill.’ Fres. Treadway responded by say- 
ing that as the Berkshire bill had then been 
enacted into law he wouldn’t talk on it 
except to thank those who had helped in 
its passage. This he proceeded to do from 
the bottom of his heart and then he told 
them what their kindness meant to the 
people of the Berkshires. Pres. Treadway 
may have been trying to live up to Speaker 
Walker’s injunction, but his whole system 
was so saturated with Berkshire. trolleys 
that he couldn’t discuss anything else. 

Everywhere he spoke during the session 
—at public gatherings in all parts of the 
state, at dinners of political clubs and gath- 
erings of legislators from different coun- 
ties—Pres. Treadway talked Berkshire trol- 
leys. It was a foregone conclusion what 
he would talk about when called upon, It 
became a standing joke but it was one which 
everybody took good-naturedly for every- 
body knew how much Allen Treadway’s 
heart was in the success of this measure, 
which meant the spending of $2,000,000 to 
open up the vast undeveloped Berkshire 
country. And it was the fact that he im- 
pressed everybody with how heartfelt his 
interest was in the measure that con- 
vinced a large number of the legislators of 
its real importance to the Berkshires. 

Pres. Treadway treated the legislature to 
a little something of the unusual as presi- 
dent of the senate. Beacon hill has been 
accustomed to witness the accession of a 
lot of dignity along with the presidency of 
the senate. But Allen T. Treadway didn’t 
go in much for the dignity game. Of 


.chair'to a colleague as often as he. 


course he presided with that dignity which 
is inherent in him but he seemed always, 
when out of the chair, to be trying to be 
Sen. Treadway of Berkshire-Hampshire- 
Hampden, rather than Pres. Treadway. No 
president, probably, ever surrendered the 
Rare- 
ly a day passed that he did not please a fel- 
low senator by calling him to the chair for 
a few minutes to wield the gavel. He was 
sure to call up a senator that had a wife 
or friends visiting the senate. It was a lit- 
tle courtesy that naturally pleased the sen- 
ator called upon and pleased those close to 
him who were on hand to witness the hon- 
oring of one dear to them. 

The senate never had a president who at- 
tended committee hearing the way Pres. 
Treadway did. Rarely a day passed that he 
was not in attendance upon some commit- 
tee hearing, either to speak in advocacy 
of or in opposition tec some measure affect- 
ing his constituents or to familiarize him- 
self with some important matter of legisla- 
tion of general interest. Not a hearing on 
a matter in which Western Massachusetts 
had even the remotest interest saw Pres. 
Treadway absent during the past two years. 
He did not think it beneath the dignity 
of the president of the senate to take part 
in hearings before committee, although it 
was an unusual thing. The fact that he 
occupied the most exalted office within 
the gift of the legislature did not make any 
difference to him. He was the same Allen 
T. Treadway that he was when plain Rep. 
Treadway and afterwards Sen. Treadway— 
never forgetting that he had the interests 
of a large senatorial district to look after. 

Early in the year Pres. Treadway offered 


a solution of the many vexatious problems ° 


confronting the milk producers of the com- 
monwealth. He proposed the creating of a 
special commission to thoroughly investigate 
the whole milk question from the stand- 
points of production, transportation and 
consumption, together with the slaughter- 
ing business, which commission should re- 
port to the next general court its recom- 
mendations and bills providing for inspec- 
tion of milk and cattle, the standard of 
milk and its transportation. Immediately 
a howl went up from Worcester county, the 


centre of much of the disgruntlement over. 


existing conditions. The kickers wanted 
immediate action by the legislature. Pres. 
Treadway amended his bill to have the re- 
port made to the same legislature which was 
to create the commission. But this would 
not do. The “Worcester county people had 
come to regard Pres. Treadway as their 
enemy. They would have no commission. 
They wanted action by the legislature and 
they got it. 

The legislature enacted a milk standard 
bill which helps the farmers materially and 
for which Pres. Treadway was an ardent 
worker. They gave the producers just the 
transportation bill the farmers had been 
demanding and the new law had not been 
put into operation before the farmers were 
demanding that Gov. Draper annul it, some- 
thing, of course, which he had no power to 
do. Now it looks as though they would 
have to put up with it until the next legisla- 
ture can grapple with the question. 

Thus the chief of the milk producers trou- 
bles, the question of cost of transportation, 
will come before the legislature to which 
the Treadway commission undoubtedly would 
have reported a satisfactory and compre- 
hensive bill. Now the legislature will have 
to go ahead with no report of experts to 
work on and do the best it can. Probab- 
ly the farmers realize by this time that 
they had, without knowing it, a very good 
friend in Allen T. Treadway. Pres. Tread- 
way had never been other than a firm friend 
of the agricultural interests of the state and 
everybody who has followed his legislative 
career knows it. 

A great accomplishment of Pres. Tread- 
way’s this year was the passage of the bill, 
drafted by him, providing that 20 percent 
of the fees received from automobile reg- 
istrations shall go to the small towns of 
the state to repair damages caused to town 
highways by automobiles. Last year’s act 


“vention gave him 


gave the whole of these fees, which this 
year amount to over $300,000, to the main- 
tenance of state highways. Many towns 
which suffer heavily from automobile traf- 
fic have no state highways, or only very 
short stretches of them, and it was for the 
benefit of these towns that Pres. Treadway 
and Rep. Haigis collaborated on the bill 
which is now law. Mayor Fitzgerald had 
an opposition bill which provided that 50 
percent of the fees should go to state high- 
ways, 25 percent to metrcyolitan parks and 
25 percent to Boston parkways, but the 
small towns, backed by Pres. Treadway and 
Rep. Haigis, won out after a desperate fight. 

Pres. Treadway has always evinced a warm 
interest in good roads for the towns of the 
commonwealth and particularly for his own 
section of the commonwealth, which is quite 
natural. It was he who, in 1908, succeeded 
in securing the appropriation of $50,000 for 
the state highway over the Jacob’s Ladder 
route to the Berkshires and the next year 
he followed this up by securing, with the aid 
of Rep, Tytus, an additional appropriation 
of $25,000 to build the highway from Lee to 
Becket. He also secured an increase of the 
state highway allotment from five to ten 
percent in small towns. He is the father of 
the annual appropriation of $10,000 for re- 
forestration which will prove of incalculable 
value to the Berkshires in preserving its 
immense water power until such time as 
the trolley extensions will make it available 
for manufacturing purposes. 

In 1908, as chairman of the committee on 
taxation, he was instrumental in securing 
the passage of the act which gave one- 
half of the taxes from domestic business 
and manufacturing corporations to the plac- 
es where the corporations have their plac- 
es of business instead of having it all go to 
the residences of the stockholders. This 
year’s act, in which he also took-a deep 
interest, gives the whole of the tax to the 
place where the corporation has its place 
of business. 

Next January Pres. Treadway will step 
into the president’s chair for a third term 
without opposition. No other president of 
the senate in a decade has been accorded 
more than two. terms. Only six men since 
1835 have served three terms as president 
of the Massachusetts senate. 

Pres. Treadway is likely te be returned to 
the senate without any serious opposition 
from the democrats. Last year, led by the 
Northampton democrats, who felt particu- 
larly grateful to him for the work he had 
done tor that city in the Holyoke-North- 
ampton boundary fight, the democratic con- 
its nomination and on 
election day he received all but three of the 
votes cast for senator in the district. This 
year he may not get the democratic nomi- 
nation but he is sure of receiving lots of 
democratic votes for the voters of his dis- 
trict recognize that in him they have a 
senator who represents all the people ot 
the district. : Prt, 

A year from this fall Pres. Treadway will 
be in a position to play an important part 
in the selection of a successor to Lieut.-Goy. 
Frothingham on the state ticket. He is 
bound to be a formidable candidate for that 
office with his own record and personality 
and the geographical argument strong fac- 
tors in his behalf. 


Worthy Workmen, 

The charge that has been made against 
American labor is that it has not increased 
in efficiency to meet the improvements of 
shorter hours, more sanitary surroundings, 
and better wages. Employers of labor state 
that what workingmen need is a creed to 
do work well for the work’s sake, and that 
until this is brought about, men will con- 
tinue to shirk when not watched and will 
begrudgingly give what ought to be labor 
cheerfully rendered. 

One need not name particular trades in 
asking whether this is true. Every man who 
receives a salary of a day’s wage comes un- 
der a common law that applies to all if it 
applies to one. Each of us has his labor 
to sell, whether it be skilled or unskilled, and 
by this he lives, and if he be prudent, puts 
something aside against a rainy day. We 
condemn the grocer who sells under weight, 
and the peddler who gives us short meas- 
ure; yet we are doing this identical thing 
every time we give a shortened day’s work 
and exact a full price for it. Full and cheer- 
ful service, pride in work for the work’s 
sake, satisfaction in the achievement of a 
task within a limited time, these are the 
qualities that will dignify labor above drudg- 
ery, and make the workman really worthy of 
his hire.—Lowell Courier-Citizen, 


ALLEN T. TREADWAY 
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Massachusetts Senate 1910 


Gideon B. Abbott. 
May 4, 1874....April 2, 1910. 

In the death of Gideon B. Abbott, who 
died on the morning of April 2, the state lost 
a comservative legislator and the senate 
one of its most valuable members. For one 
so young—he was not quite 36 when he died 
—Sen. Abbott had enjoyed unusually high 
political honors. He had served three years 
in the common council of Boston before he 
was elected to the house of 1906 from the 
24th Suffolk district. He was re-elected to 
the house in 1907 and in the fall of that year 
defeated the then senator from the 9th 
Suffolk district, Edward J. Bromberg of 
Ward 23, for the republican senatorial nomi- 
nation. He was re-elected to the senate of 
1909 and 1910 without opposition in his own 
party and probably would have been re-- 
elected this coming election had he lived. 

For five years he was a member of the 
committee on street railways, both of his 
years in the house and all three years of his 
service in the senate. This year he was 
named as chairman of the committee: and 
conducted its sessions up to within a few 
days of his sudden death from heart disease. 


In his first year in the senate he was also 
a member of the committee on harbors and 
public lands and chairman of the committee 
on fisheries and game. In 1909 he was chair- 
man of the committee on counties and held 
membership on public lighting. 

His most notable achievement as sena- 
tor probably, was in securing the passage 
of the act by which the state took over the 
Boston insane hospital through which the 
city received $1,000,000 and effected a saving, 
according to the computation of the finance 
commission, of $116,000 a year. 

Sen. Abbott was born in Boston, May 4, 
1874, and was graduated from Harvard in 
1897. He was a wire manufacturer’s agent 
and enjoyed a lucrative business. 


Frank P. Bennett, Jr. 

Frank P. Bennett, Jr., of Saugus has. won 
his spurs rapidly in the senate as a leader 
in debate. A reSourceful speaker, with pleas- 
ing delivery, as a wielder of cogent argu- 
ment he has no superior in the upper cham- 
ber. It is Sen. Bennett’s first year and 
coming from the district he does—the 7th 
Middlesex—stretching from Ward 6 down 
in Lynn, through Saugus to Ward 9 up north 
in Lowell, it is anticipated that there can 
be no question of his return. As in the case 
of every other forceful man he has his 
friends and his opponents, but has won 
more of the former by his sturdy independ- 
ence in dealing with every public question 
that has come before him. Sen. Bnnett’s 
personality is attractive; young, lithe and 
active, he is the soul of energy and per- 
severance, thus naturally »vutting forth a 
magnetism that draws men to him. Mr. 
Bennett has not yet reached middle life; 
he was born in Palermo, Maine, in 1878, but 
since his graduation from Harvard in the 
class of 1900 he has gone forward by long 


strides. He was first a publisher and then 
one of the propme'ors vf »re of the finest 
dairies in Old Essex. As a student of milk 
he ‘has achieved great success and the 
products of his cows are widely sought and 
bring good prices. He is a director of the 
Oaklandvale Farm, Inc., as well as director of 
Frank P. Bennett & Co., Inc. This is Sen. 
Bennett’s second tour of duty under the 


gilded dome. In 1904-’05-’06 he was a 
member of the house, from the Saugus 
district, and was elected to the senate 
last year to succeed Sen. Grimes of Read- 
ing. Pres. Treadway ‘gave him the chair- 
manship of counties at 'the start and on that 
commitee he went actively to work. He 
was also given places: on street railways 
and senate ways and means. With the pass- 
ing of the late Sen. Gideon B. Abbott, Mr. 
Bennett was brought more prominently into 
the lime light by his promction to the chair- 
manship of street railways. 

The towns of his district have found Sen. 
Bennett very active in matters where they 
have desired his aid. In behalf of Saugus 
and Lynnfield he has obtained from the 
highway commissioners assurances that 
something will very soon be done to improve 
the old Newburyport turnpike, in which no 
legislator has ever before succeeded in 
arousing the interest of the state in any way.” 
For his Wilmington constituents he obtained 
the passage of an act authorizing towns and 
cities to prohibit any one renting boats or 
pathing suits for use in the waters of a 
great pond unless they have obtained a 
license from the selectmen or aldermen. He 
was of great assistance to Tewksbury, North 
Reading and Acton in obtaining the passage 
of the law which will cause those towns to 
be reimbursed for their loss of taxes on 
land taken for state institutions. This bill 
would almost certainly have failed of passage 
if Sen. Bennett had not been on the senate 
ways and means committee. The farmers 
of his district remember with satisfaction his 
votes and efforts in their behalf on milk 
questions. : 

Sen. Bennett also accomplished for his 
constituency what a man of lesser pop- 
ularity among his fellows might have found 
impossible, the report favorable of senate 
ways and means on the great Lynn prop- 
osition of deepening its harbor, reclaiming 
its flats and making of the Shoe City a port 
of call for European steamships. This bill 
involving a grand work estimated to cost 
in the end $11,000,000, was given its first 
great boost by senate ways and means with 
a safeguarding amendment that the harbor 
and land commission shall decide what is 
a substantial filling of the flats before the 
commonwealth parts with them and was 
sent along through the senate without de- 
bate or division to engrossment. Sen. Ben- 
nett has also been jealously watchful of his 
own district and his little home community. 
He has taken an active interest with the 
farmers of the 15 towns which comprise his 
district. He has worked for the Middlesex 


County bills before his committee—the act 
to complete the probate court-house at Cam- 
bridge; the highway between Middlesex and 
Essex counties in which Lowell was deeply 
interested, leading from Dracut’ through 
Methuen into Lawrence. Organized labor 
can find little complaint for he*has steered 
an even. course on every measure voting 
conscientiously and is on record for bills 
that labor has been strongly interested, 
notably the eight-hour bill, and against oth- 
ers-on which he has fearlessly given his 
reasons. As a very useful and earnest mem- 
ber of the senate all of those who have 
been associated with him wish him as suc- 
cessful a second year as his first has proved. 
Sen. Bennett has served during three years 
in the legislature on ways and means, first 
in the house and then in the senate, which 
makes him especially valuable to his con- 
stituents; on agriculture, counties and street 
railways. 


Charles V. Blanchard. 
Affable, suave, keen of discernment and 
sound of judgment, Sen. Charles V. Blanch- 
ard of Somerville, representing the 8d Mid- 


dle district for the first year, as was to be~ 


expected made the same excellent impres- 
sion aS a member of the senate that he left 
in the lower branch and easily was an im- 
portant factor in legislation there. One 
thing that has distinguished Sen. Blanchard 
on Beacon hill has been his adaptability. 
In his very first year in the house he 
achieved a place of importance in legisla- 
tion that few men achieve in two or three 
years service and some never. It was so 
in the senate. He needed no year of ex- 
perience to familiarize himself with how 
things are done in that body but immediately 
swung into stride with the bearing of a 
veteran. 

Always abhorrent of pyrotechnics Sen. 
Blanchard has grown steadily in influence 
as a legislator from the day five years ago 
that he first came to the hill as a repre- 
sentative. In the house he easily ranked 
as one of the dozen men who influence the 
thought and shape the legislation in that 
branch. Coming to Beacon hill in the first 
year of the regime of Speaker Cole, that bril- 
liant and capable speaker was immediately 
attracted to the quiet member from Somer- 
ville who, without any noise, was impress- 
ing himself strongly on the house. After- 
wards Rep. Blanchard came to be recog- 
nized as the speaker’s representative on 
the floor, and he was made a member ot 
the speaker’s cabinet—the committee on 
rules, Speaker Walker, recognizing his in- 
fluence with the house, was quick to draft 
him into service when the house of 1909 
seemed at its outset to be running wild on 
radical legislation. 

His reputation was firmly established when 
he became a senator and Pres. Treadway, 
anxious to get the best possible material for 


the committee on railroads which was to 


be the most important committee of the 


ee  — 


year, at once picked Sen. Blanchard for the 
enviable distinction of membership on this 
committee. Furthermore he named him for 
the committee on public lighting, 
committee of large importance on Beacon 
hill, places on which are widely sought. In 
the house Sen. Blanchard had made an en- 
viable record as chairman of the committee 
on public charitable institutions and it 
was this fact, undoubtedly, which moved 
Pres. Treadway to make him chairman of 
the committee on prisons which has a simi- 
lar line of work to do. 

Sen. Bianchard was an important influ- 
ence in blending the varied minds in the 
committee on railroads into agreement on 
legislation in regard to the Boston & Maine 
and New Haven railroads which would car- 
ry out the ambitious program of Gov. Draper 
and lay the foundation for making Boston 
tho largest railroad centre in the country and 
restoring the city to its former proud posi- 
tion commercially. -The work of the commit- 
tee on railroads of 1910 has never been ex- 
celled on Beacon hill. It brought forth 


the bill which by allowing the Bos- 
ton Railroad Holding company to _  is- 
sue preferred — stock, which stock is 
exempt from taxation, will enable 


that company to find» a ready market for 
its securities and raise the $50,000,000 which 
is to be spent in the next few years in 
Greater Boston in electrifying the subur- 
ban routes of the Boston & Maine and mak- 
ing a physical connection between that road 
and the New Haven by an undergriund 
tunnel between the two terminals in Bos- 
ton, 

The committee saw another of its great 
measures sent along to sueccess—the Dill to 
provide fer an investigation of the New Hav- 
en road and the validation of such of its 
securities as the assets are found to war- 
rant, thus settling for all time the question 
of illegal issuance of stock and bonds by 
that corporation, which is the child of two 
states. each working under different rail- 
road laws. 

In conjunction -with the committee on 
street railways his committee handled the 
Berkshire trolleys bill which by allowing 
the New Haven to take over the Berkshire 
Street Railway company provides for trol- 
ley extensions in that vast undeveloped 
part of Massachusetts at a cost of $2,000,000. 

Sen. Blanchard made a strong fight for 
the Somerville bathhouse bill which had the 
opposition not only of the Boston finance 
commission but. also of the Boston newspa- 
pers, although neither the newspapers or 
the finance commission opposed the bill 
when it was before the house. So strong a 
place had Sen. Blanchard won for himself 
in the hearts of his colleagues that un- 
der almost any other circumstances he would 
have had their support but public sentiment 
was too strong for them to withstand and 
the bill had to die. He showed his strength 
when he defeated the important agricultural 
faction in the senate in their efforts to put 
through a bill which, admittedly, was in- 
tended to wipe out the condensed milk busi- 
ness. Sen. Blanchard opposed it in behalf 
of the small dealers who handle condensed 
milk and, more important, in behalf of the 
general public which has come to rely large- 
ly on condensed and evaporated milk to 
save it from the extortions of the milk 
trust. 

Sen. Blanchard was born in Cambridge 44 
years ago and was educated in the public 
schools and at Bryant & Stratton’s business 
college. He is the financial manager of one 
of Boston’s large business houses and in his 
home city is prominent in the board of 
trade and the republican city committee, He 
is affiliated fraternally with the Masons, 
Odd Fellows and the Royal Arcanum, As a 
legislator he is a conspicuous example of 
that type which has preserved Massachu- 
setts from the onslaughts of the propagan- 
dists of socialistic legislation and given 
it so many careful, conservative laws which 
have caused it to be held up as a model to 
the rest of the country. 


Clifford B. Bray. 


Sen. Clifford B. Bray of the 2nd Essex 
district is one of the members of the sen- 
ate, who will be missed next year. Mr. Bray 
having served his two years stewardship 
is to step down and out and hand the toga 
to Marblehead, whose turn, under the agree- 
ment with the district committee, it is to 
send the senator for the next two years. 
Whether it will be Rep. Arthur S. Adams 
or Ex-Rep. Frank W. Goodwin of the old 
rock girt town will be decided at the cau- 
cuses. Both have done yeoman service for 


another - 
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Marblehead. Sen, Bray succeeded Hon. 
William D. Chapple of Salem whose luck it 
was to get the last two years of the old 
apportionment and the first two years under 
the present redistricting, but before that 
the exceptions have been rare when a sen- 
tor got more than his two years from the 2nd 
Essex. In parting with his companions Sen. 
Bray looks back upon two very pleasant 
years to which his own good fellowship has 
contributed not a little. He came to the 
senate with no previous legislative experi- 
ence but has made good and has accomplish- 
ed much for his city of Beverly of which he 
was an alderman before his election to the 
general court. Taking what came to him 
cheerfully in his first year of 1909, he served 
as chairman of the committee on libraries 
which was given something to do by Rep. 
Norman HH. White of Brookline, , through 
whose attempt at revolution in the state 


library Sen. Bray carried a cool head and 
brought about the needed addition of the 
legislative reference library. Mr. Bray was 
also upon mercantile affairs, chairman of 
printing and on state house. This year he 
won his promotion to chairman of harbors 
and public lands, on which committee he in- 
augurated a new deal and brought about 
the prompt reporting of bills which were not 
permitted to become sequestered in the 
pocket of anybody. His committee this year 
has reported the big Lynn Harbor bill car- 
rying an expenditure to amount as estimat- 
ed, in the end, to $11,000,000. It has re- 
ported the East Boston water front im- 
provement with the dredging out to Bird 
Island Flats and the taking of Apple 
Island, involving millions more; the 
South Boston waterfront appropriation for 
$1,250,000, the Island End River bill to pre- 
vent further disastrous floods in Chelsea 
and it has put a quietus on the Lechmere 
canal proposition by granting leave to with- 
draw. Sen. Bray was born in Turner, Maine, 
January 5, 1857, but has long resided in 
Beverly where he is a popular and success- 
ful shoe manufacturer. He is a Mason of 
high degree, 32d, and has been active in 
politics since 1884. He returns to his lead- 
ership with the consciousness of faithful 
service we'l performed for his constituency. 


George Bunting. 


Lawrence and the 5th Essex senatorial dis- 
trict have not had a more faithful or loyal 
representative in the senate chamber than 
since Sen. George Bunting donned the toga. 
He is the first candidate in many moons to 
succeed himself in that district, which see- 
sawed back and forth with great regularity 
between the two party candidates annual- 
ly, until Mr. Bunting’s star rose to its po- 
litical zenith. But for his diplomacy, tact 
and good judgment uniting to him the sup- 
port of his constituents without regard 
to party he might not have done it, and he 
has carried those attributes with him into 
the senate, making him as popular there as 
he is at home. If for nothing else Law- 
rence should not forget him for his active 
work on’‘the new law for the distribution of 
the corporate franchise tax, by which cities 
and towns instead of getting half get the 
whole of the revenue from the tax collected 
upon domestic corporations which do busi- 
ness within their limits, or which have 
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their goods, wares and merchandise stored 
within their limits. That means to Law- 
rence an increase of more than $80,000 in 
the amount accredited to it by the state. 
Formerly the corporation tax assessed on 
the big mills of the spindle city went to the 
cities or towns where the majority of the 
shareholders live, and but very small part 
of it was credited to the city which furn- 
ished fire and police protection to those 
great manufacturing concerns located in its 
midst. Then last year the law was changed 
to make the amount returned one-half and 
now the act is approved by the governor to 
give the whole over to the cities and towns 
where the business of domestic corporations 
is located. Tio Sen. George Bunting of Me- 
thuen, who worked indefatigably for it, is 
due as much as to any other one man, if 
not more, the placing of this just law on 
the statute book. 

It is possible that this additional credit 
may pretty nearly wipe out the state tax 
which Lawrence has to pay, but if not it 
will very materially reduce it. Brookline 
can no longer grow plethorically wealthy 
at the expense of the hustling mill city as 
she has done in the past because of the 
many shareholders who live within her bor- 
ders. Beside this Sen. Bunting has been 
deeply interested in the Middlesex and Hs- 
sex highway from Dracut through Methuen 
into Lawrence, he deserving much of the 
credit of putting that through. He was 
also interested in the improvement of the 
sanitary condition of the Merrimac to see 
that Lawrence was fully protected. His ex- 
perience as chairman of the committee on 
drainage last year made him of great val- 
ue to Lawrence this year. He has been 
chairman of both towns and counties and a 
member of the committee on taxation. Sen. 
Bunting also had the rules suspended to 
put through the bill to permit the Essex 
county commissioners to purchase more land 
for the Hssex County ‘Training school at 
Lawrence. This year as last Sen. Bunting 
voted for the 54-hour bill, the §S-hour bill 
and for every labor measure that has come 
to the senate as well as the bill to permit 
trade unions to impose fines on their mem- 
bers to enforce strikes which was supported 
by Chief Justice Marcus Knowlton in his 


minority opinion on the Willcutt case be- 
fore the supreme judical court. He is a 
candidate for re-election and there is rea- 
son to believe that his constituents recog- 
nize faithful, conscientious work as they 
showed by their votes last year. 


Lewis Burnham. 

Hon. Lewis Burnham of East Boston re- 
tires from the senate after two years ser- 
vice therein with the consciousness of a 
career of conservatism. He was entitled, 
without much doubt, to the title once held 
by Elmer Stevens of Somerville,—‘‘watchdog 
of the treasury.’’ Whenever any proposi- 
sion came up for the expenditure of the 
state’s money he ‘twas from Mizzoura.’’ 

He was a firm friend of the bar and battle 
bill, believing in it as a temperance meas- 
ure, even though it might cost the city of 
Boston considerable in the way of reduced 
revenue. He opposed the Columbus 
Day bill as likely to cost the city 
and state thousands of dollars in = ab- 
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stention from work, and moved alone in his 
opposition however. He opposed the fire- 
men’s and police pension bills, the general 
bills as well as those relating to his own 
district. He voted for the co-operative pen- 
sion bills. He voted against all the radical 
labor bills, and was especially depended on 
by Gov. Draper for his opposition to the 
eight-hour bill. 

Sen. Burnham showed, however that he 
could on occasion vote for advanced pro- 


gressive he voted for the 


measures when 
Nason bill to provide for the direct nomina- 
tion of county officers and against the Ben- 
nett amendment to the Walker direct prim- 


ary bill He stuck to the Walker bill as 
originally drawn despite the efforts of ad- 
ministration republicans, as well as the state 
committee, to bring about some amendment. 

As chairman of the committee on cities, 
Sen. Burnham had one of the important 
posts of the year. Sen. Burnham stood firm 
for the ‘‘pay-as-you-go policy.’’ One of the 
most notable examples was in the case when 
the Boston school committee and Mayor ¥1tz- 
gerald came into collision on the question 
whether the city should borrow additional 
money for new school buildings. The school 
committee voted that the money should be 
taken from the special 40 cents on the thous- 
and of the tax levy, rather than from a 
new loan, but Mayor Fitzgerald’s party in 
the senate strove to put through the loan 
bill and it failed by only a narrow margin, 
the vote in favor being 13 to 14 against. Sen. 
Burnham was one of the 14. Not a frequent 
speaker, he spoke tersely and to the point 
when he did take the floor. He could always 
be depended on to be present both at com- 
miitee meetings and at sessions of the sen- 
ate, no matter at what personal inconveni- 
ence. 

Sen. Burnham is one of Hast Boston’s suc- 
cessful business men. He is a director in 
the Columbia Trust company and trustee of 
the Sumner Savings bank, two of the lead- 
ing financial institutions of Noddle Island, 
and president of the Suffolk Coal company. 
He was born in Essex, April 23, 1844, and 
educated in the public schools. He has long 
been in politics, having served in the city 
council, and in the house of representatives 
in 1892 and 1893. Sen. Burnham served 
in Company BH, 48th Massachusetts Vols., in 
the Civil war, and has always been active in 
Joe Hooker Post, G A. R. He is also a 
member of Baalbec Lodge Masons, and the 
1 ORR bi 


John J. Butler. 

John J. Butler, senator from the 7th Suf- 
folk district, voluntarily retires from the 
senate this year after having served three 
terms from a district which seldom gives a 
senator more than one. It is a fighting dis- 
trict, taking in, as it does, those democratic 
strongholds, Wards 18 and 19, and Ward 22. 
John Butler has served three years in the 
house and three years in the senate and all 
of his political honors have been won by 
fighting. His unusual record of success is 
proof of the regard in which he is held by 
his constituents. They know that he is al- 
ways on the job in their interest. He never 
had a college education but that hasn’t pre- 
vented him from putting over a good, live 
speech when he believed the interests of the 
common people were in jeopardy or when he 


was seeking legislation to benefit the condi- 
tions surrounding ‘the toilers. He showed 
this in his fights for his bill to provide for a 
two weeks’ vacation, with pay, for city em- 
ployes, and his bill to provide that employes 
of the city of Boston, incapacitated in the 
performance of duty, should receive their 
pay while their incapacity continued in- 
stead of for only 30 days as now. Both bills 
were turned down by the committee on cit- 
ies but the reports were not accepted by 
the senate until Sen. Butler had put up a 
hard fight for the bills. It is likely that he 
would have succeeded in putting the bills 
through were it not for the fact that Sen. 
Lomasney, as a member of the committee 
on cities and speaking for the mayor of Bos- 
ton, objected to the imposition of any new 
financial burdens upon Boston. 

Sen. Butler’s experience as a. legislator 
has been broad and his wide experience has 
redounded to the benefit of his city and his 
district. In the house in 1904-’05-’06 he 
served on the committees on relations be- 
tween employer and employes, constitution- 
al amendments, libraries and liquor law. In 
the senate he has served on engrossed bills, 
liquor law, metropolitan affairs, constitution- 
al amendments, parishes and religious so- 
cieties, public service, state house and pub- 
lic charitable institutions. In all of his 
service he has been among the most faith- 
ful in his attendance upon committee hear- 
ings and the sessions of the legislature. 

As one who knows himself what hard la- 
bor means Sen. Butler has always’ been 
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among the foremost in support of bills sought 
by organized labor. The eight-hour bill, the 
54-hour bill, the bill to permit labor unions 
to impose fines to enforce strikes, the initia- 
tive and referendum, workingmen’s compen- 
sation legislation, the peaceful picketing bill 
and the anti-injunction bills had no firmer 
advocate than Sen. Butler. 

Although a firm believer in temperance, 
Sen. Butler does not believe in the enactment 
of drastic sumptuary legislation, and as a 
member cf the committees on constitutional 
amendments and liquor law he did much 
to prevent the passage of legislation which, 
sought with the plea that it would promote 
temperance, would only destroy the licensed 
liquor business and throw thousands of men 
out of employment and reduce property val- 
uations. He vigorously opposed the perni- 
cious bar and bottle bill. 

Sen. Butler was born in Ireland and lives 
in Roxbury and is loyal to both. He is 45 
years old and is in the employ of the Bos- 
ton Elevated Railway company, having 
worked his way up from driver of a horse 
car to station master and collector. He is 
a member of the Ancient Order of Hiber- 
nians, the Elks and the nights of Columbus, 
Although he retires from the senate Sen. But- 
ler is not likely to be long retired from pri- 
vate life. Already his constituents are talk- 
ing of sending him to the city council next 
year, 


J. Howell Crosby. 

The 6th Middlesex senatorial district would 
eonfer a benefit on the whole state if it 
would break up that ridiculous system in 
vogue among the republicans there by which 
a senator is allowed only two terms, and re- 
turn Sen. J. Howell Crosby of Arlington 


for a third year. Not only would it con- 
fer a benefit on the commonwealth at large 
but it would do itself inestimable benefit, for 
it will have to search a long time before it 
finds another man of Sen. Crosby’s calibre 
to send to the senate. But if Sen. Crosby 
does retire to private life this year it is cer- 
tain that his retirement will not be perma- 
ment, for the leaders of his party fully real- 
ize what a valuable asset he is to the party 
in public life. How he is regarded among 
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his fellow legislators was shown when, al- 


most unanimously, they indorsed him for 
appointment as surveyor of the port of Bos- 
ton when it was expected that the present 
surveyor was to retire a few months ago. 

Sen. Crosby was widely discussed for state 
auditor when Auditor Turner’s illness was 
believed to be so serious that the Malden 
man would not be able to stand for re-elec- 
tion and if Auditor Turner were not a can- 
didate again it is certain that Sen. Crosby 
would be a most formidable candidate, 

And all that Sen. Crosby has done to ad- 
vance his political fortunes has been to de- 
vote himself assiduously to his work as a 
legislator. Beacon hill never saw a harder 
worker. Few men would undertake the bur- 
den of the chairmanships of two such high- 
ly important committees as ways and means 
and metropolitan affairs but Sen. Crosby 
willingly assumed those duties this year and 
he fulfilled them in every detail. The fact 
that the state tax was kept down to this 
year’s figures when the most conservative 
estimate was an increase of $1,000,000,00 more 
is a high tribute to the painstaking delving 
done by Sen. Crosby into the state’s finances. 

On the committee on metropolitan affairs 
he was a prodigious worker. Year after 
year commissions have ‘reported various 
plans for restoring Boston to its former 
proud position as a commercial centre of 
the first order and year after year the re- 
ports have been filed away and nothing 
done. But this year, with Howell Crosby 
at the helm of metropolitan affairs, and the 
Boston charter out of the way, things were 
different. As a result of his work and the 
enthusiasm with which he led his associates 
we now have $3,000,000 available for enor- 
mous waterfront improvements in East Bos- 
ton and $700,000 for South Boston. Best 
of all the wharves and docks are to be 
owned by the commonwealth. These appro- 
priations are big steps towards making 
Boston “bigger, better and busier,’ but to 
Supplement them Sen. Crosby’s committee 
provided for the report of a definite route 
for the construction of a railroad tunnel be- 
tween the North and South stations and for 
a study of the question of electrification of 
the railroad lines in the metropolitan district 
with the fixing of a definite date when such 
electrification shall be completed. It took 
the first definite steps towards the construc- 
tion of a subway from Park street to Dor- 
chester by providing for an appropriation 
by the Boston city council to enable the 
transit commission to study the subject and 
fix a route and report to the next general 
court. 

Reported by Sen. Crosby’s committee, the 
Boston & Hastern tunnel bill probably would 
have fallen by the wayside but for Sen. Cros- 
by, who met the strategy of the enemy by 
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frankness and routed the opposition. No 
committee on metropolitan affairs in the 
memory of the present generation has to its 
eredit a greater amount of constructive leg- 


-islation than the committee of 1910, and there 


is no member of that committee but will 
give the lion’s share of the credit to the 
moaest, kindly, quiet worker from Arling- 
ton. 

Sen. Crosby has had wide experience as a 
legislator. He was in the house in 1899-’01- 
702 and served on the committees on ways 
and means, taxation, banks and banking 
and public service. In last year’s senate 
he was on agriculture and ways and means 
and was chairman of the committee on met- 
ropolitan affairs which gave us the present 
Boston charter. This year, besides the 
chairmanships of ways and means and met- 
ropolitan affairs, he served on the commit- 
tee on bills in third reading. : 

Sen. Crosby is still a young man having 
been born in Belmont Dec. 30, 1867. He is 
a market gardener and a successful one. 


Daniel E, Denny. 

Sen. Daniel E. Denny of Worcester, who 
succeeded Sen. Cowee in the 2d Worcester 
district, in his first year in the senate chief- 
ly signalized himself as an advocate of turn- 


ing the Worcester hospital sewage into the. 


city sewers in order to ged rid of the bur- 
den of purifying the Blackstone river. As 
chairman of the committee on military af- 


fairs he advocated the bill, vetoed by Gov. 
Draper, to give the city employes, who are 
members of the militia, double pay; that is 
to provide that such employes should re- 
ceiye their regular salary from the city 
while absent as members of the militia on 
military duty for which they would also 
receive pay as Officers or soldiers, Sen. Den- 
ny also urged an amendment to the bill to 
pension officers of the district police that no 
pension should exceed $800 as in the inter- 
ests of economy. This bill also met with 
the governor’s veto. He has also advocated 
the bill for the repeal of the act fixing the 
tenure of the Worcester police and opposed 
the bill to change the charter provision for 
license commissioners for the city of Wor- 
cester. Sen. Denny was born in Worcester 
65 years ago, and was educated at Wor- 
cester academy. He was president of the 
common council and served four years in 
the house before coming to the senate. He 
is in the real estate and insurance busi- 
ness. 


Wilmot R. Evans, Jr. 

Wilmot R. Evans, Jr., of Everett, senator 
from the 4th Middlesex district is a son of 
Wilmot R. Evans, as might be inferred from 
the ‘“‘junior’’ after his name. Wilmot R. 
Evans, Sr., is president of the Boston Five 
Cent Savings bank and a power in the finan- 
cial and business world, and it is due to his 
wealth and influence that the son _ has 
achieved what honors have come to him in 
politics, 

Young Mr. Evans has served on Beacon 
hill for four years, in the house in 1905 
and ’06 and in the senate last year and 
this. He is a candidate for re-election this 
year and if successful will be a candidate 
again next year. He expects to succeed 
Allen T. Treadway as president of the sen- 
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ate when the latter retires but no one else 
expects him to. No man has ever been 
elected president of the senate, no matter 
how pliant a tool he was of the corporate 
interests, who did not possess some degree 
of popularity and young Mr. Evans doesn’t 
possess the slightest degree of that val- 
uable commodity. 

Young Mr. Evans is a warm friend of tem- 
perance, particularly as exemplified by the 
bar and bottle bill. Being a warm friend of 
temperance is a profession with some legis- 
lators. By hitting it up for the water wa- 
gon route strong enough they can get by 
in some districts on a record that smells to 


There are 


other respects. 
that the advocates of 


the heavens in 
indications, however, 
the bar and bottle bill do not appreciate 
the friendship of Sen. Evans. They had a 
chance to see how unpopular he is with his 
colleagues and probably realize that the 
temperance cause is a bigger help to him 
than he is to the temperance cause. 

Sen Evans really distinguished himself 
this year and surprised everybody at the 
state house. He voted for the bill to permit 
labor unions to impose fines to enforce 
strikes, the first and only labor bill he has 
ever favored, it is believed, in his four years 
in the legislature. 

He was born in Everett, March 18, 1878, 
and has been thanking his lucky stars ever 
since that he was not born a day earlier for 
that weuld heve made his birthday fall on 


St. Patrick’s day which would have been 
very distasteful te young Mr. Evans. 
Dennis E. Farley. 

Sen. Dennis E. Farley of Erving :etires 
from a four years’ legislative career with 
honors to a degree unusual, coming as he 
did from the small town of Erving. He 
won his spurs in the house, when he put 


through the bill to allow the taking over of 
Conway street railway by the Fitchburg 
R. R. This was the first occasion when a 
street railway merger with a steam road 
was sanctioned. Opponents of the proposi- 
tion declared it ‘‘revolutionary,’’ and ‘‘over- 
turning the established policy of the state.” 
No evil effects followed, however, and Sen. 
Farley found himself the most popular citi- 
zen of his district. Promotion to the sen- 
ate was the natural order of things, and 
but for the stern rule of rotation, Sen, Far- 
ley would undoubtedly be given a third 
term. He has continued to achieve results, 
in the way of remedial legislation in cases 
where struggling corporations were hamp- 
ered by rigid laws, resulting in damage to 
the whole community. Following the put- 
ting through of the bill to allow the Con- 
necticut Valley Street Railway company to 
refund its outstanding bonds, and bond its 
floating debt, the senator during the past 
session succeeded in securing similar legis- 
lation for the benefit of the Colrain Street 
Railway. Thus the senator has set on tneir 
feet the only three street railways of which 
Franklin county can boast. Without such 
help they would certainly have had hard 
sledding, the law forbidding them to issue 
more bonds than total stock capitalization, 
and the capitalization in each case having 
been too low. 

As the head of the committee on federal 
relations, Sen. Farley was called on to deal 


with the biggest problems which that com- 
mittee has handled for many a year—the 
income tax, to put railroads under the U. 
S. post office department, for national laws 
on the employment of children, and to re- 
move. the tariff on food products, ete. 

The senator guided his committee so sxii- 
fully that the reports were almost always 
either completely unanimous or e€ise witn 
few dissenters, and remarkable to relate, 
there was but a single instance when the 
commitee report was overturned; and that 
was not on a matter of importance. After 
reporting the resolve memorializing con- 
gress to pass resolutions for international 
peace and arbitration, the committee thought 
that it was asking a little too much to load 
on congress still further resolutions against 
increasing territory by conquest. Sen, Far- 
ley remembered that there would be today 
no United States territory on the Pacific 
nor even on the Gulf of Mexico if such reso- 
lutions had been adopted early in the his- 
tory of the nation, and he opposed the adop- 
tion, but both branches had been lobbied 
in favor, early in the year, and the well- 
meaning saw no harm in passing what they 
regarded as meaningless resolves. So in this 
case the committee met defeat. Their not- 
able victories were on the income tax, and 
election of U. S. senators. 

Sen. Farley showed that he is quite able to 
rise superior to narrow partisanship, report- 
ing favorably the resolve of Mayor Fitzger- 


ald of Boston calling on congress to estab- 
lish a free port at Boston. 

Sen. Farley is a notable example of a self- 
made man. Born in Colrain, June 12, 1852, 
and educated at Shelburne Falls academy, 
he worked asa laborer in Sen. Crane’s pa- 
per mills in Westfield, 35 years ago, and 
started his own business without a dollar. 
His credit was as good as any, however, 
for all knew that his word was as good as 
his bond. He has spent over $50,000 in in- 
terest money, and was never refused credit. 

Today he is a manufacturer of both paper 
and textile goods, having mills at Shelburne 
Falls and Erving. In the latter town is the 
village and postoffice of Farley, named af- 
ter the senator, where nearly every build- 
ing was constructed by the senator or the 
firm of himself and brother. They have nev- 
er known such a thing as labor troubles, 


most of their workmen having been with 
them since boyhood. Sen. Farley has 
a fine residence on Charlotte street, 


Dorchester, the property being assessed for 
$12,500, where he lives winters with his 
wife and three children who are in Boston 
schools. : 

That the future will see Sen. Farley in 
the governor’s council is very likely, and 
already there is a movement in that direc- 
tion in his district. 


Levi H. Greenwood. 

The services of Sen. Levi H. Greenwood 
of Gardner on three of the most important 
committees,—taxation, of which he was 
chairman, ways and means, and railroads— 
have proved him to be among the most 
efficient legislators in the upper branch. 

Sen. Greenwood’s chief laurels this year 
were won as chairman of the committee 
on taxation. He dissented on several mat- 
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ters from the committee report, and al- 
though sometimes the solitary dissenter, it 
was his opinion that ultimately carried the 
day, and when the bill was reached in the 
branch of which he is a member it was in- 
variably defeated. This was notably the 
case in regard to the state income tax 
which he opposed not because he was averse 
to a tax on incomes, but because he be- 
lieved the bill to be poorly drawn and un- 
constitutional. Sen. Greenwood was. the 
solitary dissenter to the report in favor of 
this bill, and the senate rejected the bill by 
‘a majority of one. 

Another of the taxation bills which he 
defeated in the senate, in the closing hours 
of the session, was that to allow the im- 
position of an inheritance tax on personal 
property in another state. This bill he re- 


garded as an iniquitous measure, permitting 
in some cases triple taxation. 
Although 


from a district that contains 


many milk ‘producers Sen. Greenwood last 
year felt obliged to vote against the bill 
modifying the standard, being of the opin- 


ion that the bill would practically effect 
the abolition of the standard. This 
year the committee on agriculture’ re- 


ported a similar bill which, although less 
radical, Sen. Greenwood felt he could not 
conscientiously support. With characteris- 
tic energy, the interviewed officials of the 
state board of health, representatives of the 
milk producers and others and finally suc- 
ceeded in getting up an amendment satisfac- 
tory to all parties at interest. The bill, 
as amended, was passed and is now a law. 

Sen. Greenwood also proved his worth 
on the ways and means committee which 
had fewer reports reversed than for many 
years, Every measure affecting the finances 
of the state must pass this committee and 
the duty of “‘turning down’? the demands is 
not always a pleasant one. The committee 
was given strong support fhis year, how- 
ever, and received the commendation of 
many senators for its independent and fear- 
less work. 

No review of Sen. Greenwood’s work in 
the legislature of 1910 would be complete, 
however, without special mention of what 
he accomplished as a member of the special 
committee to investigate the Southbridge 
Savings bank defalcation. The work cut 
out for this committee was arduous in the 
extreme. It involved prolonged hearings, 
in Southbridge as well as at the state house, 
and much careful and intricate study, The 
temper of the people generally was greatly 
aroused, and there was a strong demand for 
radical and drastic action in reforming the 
savings bank laws so as to put heavy bur- 
dens on the savings bank officials and trus- 
tees, and the bank commissioner’s depart- 
ment as well, so as to prevent any such 
bank-looting in the future. To bring in a 
bill which would be satisfactory—for na- 
turally the bank people objected to new 
burdens and the bank commissioner did 
not see his way clear to taking on new re- 
sponsibilities without additional appropria- 
tions—was a distinct achievement; and to 
bring such a bill clear through to enactment 
was still another achievement of even great- 
er glory, The bill went on the statute 
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book as reported by the committee although 
an attempt to put on two amendments seri- 
ously modifying the bill had to be fought 
in the upper branch by Sen. Greenwood. 

Because of the extra duties imposed by 
the Southbridge investigation and the large 
number of important matters before the 
conimittee on taxation, Sen. Greenwood was 
able to devote but little time to the commit- 
tee on railroads, but he attended 
the executive sessions of the committee 
so far as possible. He opposed the con- 
tinued ‘“‘baiting’’ of the railroad corpora- 
tions and favored the Berkshire bill, de- 
signed to give relief to the districts of 
western Massachusetts that now suffer from 
inadequate transportatfon facilities. 

There has been a_good deal of talk about 
putting Greenwood into the field for congress, 
many of his friends urging him to allow 
the use of his name, but he finally decided 
that another year in the upper branch of 
the legislature would be more congenial to 
him. 

There is every prospect that his desire 
will be gratified. His work is appreciated 
by his constituents as is also the fact that 
as ranking man on two of the most im- 
portant committees he will be in line for 
higher honors the coming year. 

Sen. Greenwood was born in Gardner, 
Mass., Dec. 22, 1872, and was educated 
in the Gardner public schools, at St. Paul’s 
school, Concord, N. H., and at Harvard uni- 
versity. He is president of the Gardner 
News Co., director of the Heywood Brothers 
and Wakefield Rattan Co., director also in 
the First National bank of Gardner and 
trustee of the Gardner Savings bank. He 
is a member of the St. Botolph club of Bos- 
ton and the Harvard club of New York. 
He possesses a fine summer home at Plym- 
outh, where members of the legislature 
have trequently enjoyed his hospitality. 


John L. Harvey. 


Sen. John L. Harvey, of Waltham, finishes 
his second year of stewardship for his con- 
stituents of the 5th Middlesex district, even 
more strongly than he did his first, and will 
be a strong factor.for the suecession this 
coming fall. The senator has continued at 
the head of the committee on legal affairs, 
which post was given to him on first coming 
to the senate last year. It is one of the 


hardest-worked committees on the hill, and 
this year has considered 130 legislative 
matters, being tied with joint ju- 


diciary with its record of 130. It has been 
work, work, with Sen. Harvey, and he had 
the satisfaction of again this session carry- 
ing off the plume for being the first com- 
mittee to report, carrying equal weight of 
responsibility. 

Sen. Harvey has stood this year as he did 
last, for universal peace among the nations, 
and had the gratification of having his reso- 
lutions for international peace and arbitra- 
tion adopted by both houses. He has tak- 
en a consistent stand on all liquor legisla- 
tion in the interest of temperance, and was 
an earnest advocate of the ‘bar and 
bottle’ bill. His committee on legal 
affairs takes all of the olla podrida of the 
session, and this year was no exception. 
Chairman Harvey had to glean out of it 
the gold from the trash, and that he achiev- 
ed success is manifest by the number of 
bills that the committee reported which got 
by. One of the largest hearings at’ the 
state house this year was conducted by 
Chairman Harvey on the bill to make Oc- 
tober 12, Columbus Day, a legal holiday. 
Reported by the committee the bill was 
passed by both houses. Gov. Draper 
signed that act without delay. His com- 
mittee also got after the money sharks, and 
Sen. Harvey reported the bill that requires 
assignments of wages to secure small loans 
to be accepted by employers, signed by the 
wife and recorded with the city or town clerk. 
One of the most interesting matters that 
came before his committee was the very 
important report of the commission on old 
age pensions, annuities and insurance. To 
this report Sen. Harvey gave close attention 
and became convinced that the conclusions 
of the commission were wise. He advocated 
vigorously the contributory retirement sys- 
tem, and reported for his committee three 
bills to enable public employees to form such 
systems. As a member of the committee on 
insurance he aided in getting into law a bill 
to enahbie private employers and employees 
to form such retirement associations. This 
is likely to be regarded in the future as his 
most important line of work this ses- 
sion. Mr. Harvey has worked consist- 


ently for the interests of his. district 
as well as of his home city of Waltham. He 
took an active interest in the bill for the 
completion of the Charles River road at Wa- 
tertown and on the bill for the improvement 
of the sanitary condition of the Charles be- 
tween Newton and Waltham by dredging. 
For four years Sen, Harvey was mayor of 
Waltham, which gave him an intimate knowl- 
edge of municipal questions. His has been a 
very varied experience, as chairman of the 
water commissioners of his home city, as 
its city solicitor, on the committees on le- 
gal affairs, on liquor law, on metropolitan 
affairs, on insurance, and on parishes and 
religious societies. It has made him of 
great value as a legislator. In the commit- 
tee on metropolitan affairs this year he has 
been deeply interested in all of Boston’s 
great tumnel propositions—especially the 
tunnel from the South to the North station, 
and the Boston Electric Railroad’ tunnel, 
He is a native of Ohio, where he was born 


52 years ago, and a graduate of the Ohio 


Wesleyan University and of Boston Univers- 
ity Law school. As one of the conserva- 
tives of the senate he has pursued a con- 
scientious and consistent course, and has al- 
ways the respectful attention of his oppon- 
ents. 


Joseph H. Hibbard. 

It looks as though Sen. Joseph H. Hibbard 
of Lowell would secure a fourth term in the 
senate without any formidable opposition, at 
least in his own party. This is an unusual 
honor for any senator and particularly for one 
from the 8th Middlesex district where Sen. 
Jibbard’s election last year for a third term 
was regarded as upsetting precedent. But 
“Joe”? Hibbard is a deservedly popular sen- 
ator, with his colleagues and with his con- 
stituents. 

He has shown an ability to do things when 
Lowell, or any of the towns in his district 
want anything done, and in all of his five 
years on Beacon hill, two in the house and 
three in the senate, he has been a con- 
sistent supporter of legislation demanded in 
behalf of labor, and his district primarily is 
a labor district. 

His most notable piece of work this year 
was in securing the passage by the senate 
of the bill providing that the corporate fran- 
chise tax on domestic business and manu- 
facturing corporations shall go wholly to the 
cities and towns where the corporations have 
their places of business. In the senate of 
1908, Sen. Hibbard was an important factor 
in securing the passage of the bill, which 
went into effect last year, by which one- 
half of this tax was given to the manufactur- 
ing cities and towns and, under that law, 
Lowell last year saw its receipts from such 
taxes jump from $33,000 to $69,000. Former- 
ly all such taxes went to the places where 
the stockholders lived. 

The blow by which one-half of the taxes 
were taken away from the residential com- 
munities was a bitter blow to them and 
they vigorously opposed the attempt to take 
away the other half. The house passed the 
bill this year by a big majority but few ex- 
pected it to get by the senate. No one did, 
in fact, until Sen. Hibbard, a day or two 
before the bill came up in the upper branch, 
showed some people his figures on the re- 
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sult. He had secured 22 pledged votes for the 
bill and every one of those pledged stuck. 
The opposition woke up too late. Sen. Hib- 
bard had made a careful computation of the 
results of the working of the proposed dis- 
tribution and then went to those senators 
whose districts would benefit. He showed the 
figures, which surprised many of his col- 
leagues, and after that it was easy work 
getting their votes. It was a remarkable 
piece of work and everybody at the state 
house gave ‘‘Joe’’ Hibbard the entire credit 
for the ultimate success of the bill. 

As senate chairman of the committee on 
roads and bridges he has done invaluable 
work for the improvement of the highways 


of Massachusetts. Last year he handled the 
recommendation of Gov. Draper that the fee 
for automobile registration be graded: ac- 
cording to the horse power of the machine 
and the fees expended for the maintenance 
of state highways. His committee worked 
out the fees satisfactorily to all parties con- 
cerned and as a result of that law the re- 
ceipts this year were over $300,000, all of 
which was, or will be, expended in caring 
for the state highways. ‘This year he 
brought forth from his committee the bill 
by which, hereafter, one-fifth of this amount 
wiil go to small towns for the repair of town 
highways injured by automobile traffic. The 
towns in his own district will benefit ma- 
terially by the working of this act. 

This year, despite the growing opposition 
to further appropriations for textile schools 
unless a sum of money equal to the appro- 
priation by the state is raised by the city 
where the school is located, he successfully 
handled the bill appropriating $37,500 for 
the Lowell school with the proviso that the 
city should be compelled to raise only $8,000. 
He again secured permission for Lowell and 
Tyngsborough to close the highways for a 
week in September for the big automobile 
tournament which brings a large revenue 
to the city. For Dracut he secured the 
passage of a bill allowing Lowell to supply 
the inhabitants of part of that town with 
water. 

Sen. Hibbard was one of the few members 
of the committee on street railways who 
favored the bill to reduce the hours of mo- 
tormen and conductors from 10 in 12 to 
Soin vil: 

It is only necessary to look over the ac- 
ecomplishments of Sen. Hibbard to find the 
reason why his district is willing to allow 
him the unprecedented honor of a fourth 
term. 


Eugene C. Hultman., 

Sen. Eugene C. Hultman of Quincy has 
made an exceptional record in his five years 
service in the Massachusetts legislature and 
it is because of this exceptional record that 
the ist Norfolk district seems likely to ac- 
cord him the unusual honor of a third term 
in the senate. The ist Norfolk district, at 
least that part of it embraced in Quincy 
and Milton, will need an exceptional man in 
the senate next year if the desire of Quincy 
and Milton to get into a congressional dis- 
trict where their republican votes will count 
is to be fulfilled. Both Quincy and Milton 
are republican strongholds in national politics 
and yet so far as having any inflence in the 
election of members of congress is con- 


i 


cerned .the republican voters might just as 
well vote in the 9th district. 

Next year’s legislature will reapportion 
the state inte congressional districts. By 
the new census and apportionment of the 
congressmen among the states by congress 
Massachusetts will gain at least one new 
congressmen. Every man in the legislature 
with poiitical ambitions of his own, or who 
represents the political ambitions of others, 
will desire to have the redistricting done in 
his own interests of that of his_ friends. 
That influential section of the republican 
party which lives in Wards 10 and 11 of Bos- 
ton is anxious to see the 11th district made 
republican. So are the party leaders in the 
state. The best judges believe that it will be 
necessary to allow the democrats another dis- 
trict in Boston. All sorts of plans will be 
proposed and it will require men of influence 
and prestige in the legislature to take care 
of the interests of their own section. 

It is partly because of the recognized influ- 
ence and prestige of Sen. Hultman that the 
proposal was made to allow him to return for 
a third term. The big leaders of the party 
unquestionably want him there to protect 
the interests of the party as a whole for 
astute men are required to’ cope with the 
democrats who play’ the game of politics 
all the time. Sen. Hultman enjoys the con- 
tidence and esteem of! the big men of his 
party as have few legislators in recent years. 
But he never allows this close association 
with them to interfere with his own in- 
dependence of thought and action. 

His action on the Walker direct nomina- 
tions bill showed this. It is a well known 


fact that the big leaders did not want the 
Walker bill. They :jwere back of the at- 
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tempts to amend it in the senate so that 
instead of providing for the extension of di- 
rect nominations it would have really been 
a preventative against extension of the sys- 
tem. But they did not secure the aid of 
Sen. Hultman in these efforts. He stood 
firmly by the Walker bill as it came from 
the house because he believed that an op- 
portunity should be given the people to say 
whether or not they desire to nominate their 
senators and _ representatives by direct 
plurality vote in party caucuses. It was 
largely because of his stand and the influ- 
ence he wielded that the Walker bill was 
saved and became law. 

His independence was again exemplified on 
the eight-hour bill. He voted against all 
amnendments to the bill and in favor of pass- 
ing it to be enacted in the only form that 
organized labor wanted an eight-hour bill. 
His friendship to organized labor was further 
shown when he voted for the bill which 
would allow labor unions to impose fines to 
enforce strikes, a right they had always en- 
joyed up to the supreme court decision of 
1907 which by a four to three vote decided 
that they had no such right. 

A believer in an income tax he held that 
the revenue from this tax should go to the 
state to reduce the taxes on the poor and 
moderately situated here rather than to the 
national government to be expended on wat- 
erways and irrigation projects in the west. 
He opposed, for this reason, the federal in- 
come tax but stood with his own committee 
on taxation for a state income tax. 


Sen. Hultman won the high regard of 
the temperance workers of the common- 
wealth for his work on the bar and bottle 
bill. When it looked as though it would 
fail in the senate through the antagonisms 
which the methods of the young senator 
from Everett, who originally took charge of . 
the bill, were arousing, he stepped into the 
breach and saved the bill. He also won the 
respect of the liquor people for his fairness 
in agreeing that action should not be taken 
on the bill until the licenses for 1909 had 
all been granted. Part had been granted 
and it would have been manifestly unfair to 
make the bill operative in some localities 
this year and not in others until next year. 
Besides it was not absolutely certain that 
the bill could have been passed had action 
been taken on it before May 1. It was good 
generalship and fairmindedness combined. 

Sen. Hultman has had a varied and val- 
uablé experience as a legislator. ‘In the 
house, where he served in 1906-’07-’08, he 
saw service on the committees on election 
laws, water supply and publie lighting and 
taxation. He was clerk of election laws and 
served as chairman of water supply. In 
the senate of 1909 he was chairman of public 
lighting and a member of taxation and har- 
bors and public lands. This year he was 
also chairman of public lighting and a mem- 
ber of taxation and in addition was appoint- 
ed to the important committee on ways and 
means where his painstaking work was a 
big factor in keeping the state tax down 
to $1,000,000 below the figure which it was 
generally predicted it would be. 

Pres. Treadway named him for his per- 
sonal cabinet, the committee on rules. Were 
Sen. Treadway not to return next year it is 
practically certain that Sen, Hultman would 
be the choice of his fellows for president 
of the senate, 


Roland M. Keith. 

Hion. Roland M. Keith made so good a 
record in the senate of 1910 that the out- 
look at prorogation was strongly in favor 
of his return for a third term. He ‘served 
on an unusual number of important com- 
mittees—fisheries and game, of which he 
was chairinan, street railways, prisons, and 
agriculture. On the death of Sen. Abbott 
he was appointed to the chairmanship of 
street railways, but was obliged to decline 
it owing to the pressure of work on the 
other committees. As a member of the 
committee on prisons for three successive 
years (one while in the house) he’ paid es- 
pecial attention to the conditions that pre- 
vail in all the penal institutions of the state, 
with desire to ameliorate them, and has 


made it a practice to interview inmates as 
well as officials. 

He was appointed to the committee on 
agriculture on the death of Sen. Walsh and 
was largely instrumental, as a member of 
this committee, in securing the passage of 
the bill providing for an experiment station 
in the propagation of cranberries. Vhe 
measure carries an appropriation of $15,090, 
and is perhaps the best piece of legislation 
for Sen. Keith’s district this year, in view 
of the fact that so many of his constituents 
depend on the industry for their daily bread, 
and in view also of the fact that it has 
suffered much from various causes Sen, 
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Keith received encomiums from all the 
newspapers of his district for his work in se- 
curing the passage of the cranberry bill, 
and the opinion was expressed that the ex- 
periment station will so develop the indus- 
try that it will become of great commercial 
value to the entire southeastern district of 
the state. Already it has caused a large 
increase in the value of land formerly re- 
garded as worthless. The _ station was 
planned to be located in Wareham, in 
charge of two professors of the state agri- 
cultural college, Prof. Franklin to have over- 
sight of the fruit aspects of the enterprise, 
and Prof. Fernald to protect the berries 
frem the inroads of insects. 

AS chairman of the committee on fish- 
eries and game he was vigilant in standing 
guard against any measures to permit the 
use of pounds and traps in Buzzards bay. 
He was diligent in his endeavor to obtain 
remedial legislation for the mollusc industry 
now so near exhaustion. He made a stren- 
ucus essay to put through some kind of a 
lobster bill, but it proved very difficult to 
obtain agreement on the part of all the 
varying interests. 

Sen. Keith did a notable piece of work in 
securing an appropriation of $175,000 for the 
construction of a dormitory and power plant 
at the Bridgewater Normal school. 

In the senate this year, as last, Sen. Keith 
has been a consistent supporter of organized 
labor, 


Joseph P. Lomasney. 
While a majerity of the civil service com- 
refused to certify that Joseph P. 
was qualified by 


mission 


Lomasney “education, 


training, or experience’ to serve as a mem- 
ber of the health board of the city of Boston 
it would be pretty hard to convince his col- 
leagues in the senate of 1910 that Sen. 
Lomasney isn’t qualified for about anything 
he would undertake. Although the matter is 
ancient history now, -it might be said in 
passing that there is little doubt in the 
minds of those who know him that Joseph P. 
Lomasney would make an excellent health 
commissioner and one who could be depend- 
ed upon to put a little life and law en- 
forcement into that lethargic branch of the 
municipal service. 

“Joe’ Lomasney made a decidedly good 
impression on the senate of 1910. Those who 
expected that he was going to play politics 
about all the time and indulge in a lot of 
oratory were disappointed. Sen. Lomasney 
applied himself to his legislative duties with 
a diligence exceeded by none of his fel- 
lows. He was a strict attendant upon com- 
mittee hearings and upon the sessions of the 
senate and gave careful attention to every 
matter which came before either. On the 
committee on cities his work was especiai- 
ity valuable. - 

A number of matters went this year to 
the committee on cities which ordinarily go 
to metropolitan affairs, They were strictly 
Boston matters. On several of these there 
was an excellent opportunity to play poli- 
tics, particularly those bills aimed at the 
police and licensing departments by a Bos- 
ton newspaper. These departments being 
under state control have long furnished a 
subject for much oratory on the part of 


some eminent politicians. of Boston. But 
when they were attacked before the com- 
mittee on cities they had no defender so 
staunch as Joseph P. Lomasney of Ward 8. 
Probably he would, if he had his way, have 
these departments under the control of the 
mayor of Boston, for he is a great believer 
in home rule, but he would not for one in- 
stant, see them made the subject of un- 
deserved assault and remain quiet. 

Sen. Lomasney furthermore showed the 
senate that he would rather be right than 
be popular, A strong fight was made in the 
upper branch for the bill to give city em- 
ployes of Boston two weeks vacation, It was 
popular to advocate this but ‘‘Joe’”’ Lomas- 
ney promptly told his fellow senators that 
while he believed in vacations for laborers 
and everybody else he was sure that the 
city of Boston was in no condition to have 
this additional financial burden imposed up- 
on it. And the senate took him at his word. 
It was the same with the bill providing that 
employes incapacitated in the performance 
of duty should receive wages so long as the 
incapacity continued instead of for only 30 
days as now. Sen. Lomasney killed this at- 
tempt to pile more expense upon Boston 
and he also was able to prove to the senate, 
by reason of his experience as a depart- 
ment head in the city of Boston, that there 
was really little fear of injured ‘employes 
not receiving fair treatment from the city 
through the committee on claims of the city 
council, the law department and the mayor. 

Sen. Lomasney also led the fight for the 
bill which would have allowed the school 
committee to borrow for schoolhouse exten- 
sion instead of taking the money out of the 
tax levy. He was not willing to give the 
school committee all it wanted, but advocat- 
ed a bill providing for all it needed for a year 
at least. The bill was defeated. by one vote 
and that vote came from a senator from 
Boston. As a result the tax rate of the city 
is 40 cents higher than it would have been 
had Sen, Lomasney’s bill prevailed. 

Sen. Lomasney also served on the com- 
mittees on fisheries and game and bills in 
third reading and did valuable work on 
each. His former legislative experience was 
of great value to him and to many of his 
colleagues, for Sen. Lomasney had served in 
the house in 1890 and 1891 and in 1900 and 
1901. Before coming to the legislature he 
was a member of the Boston common coun- 
cil for one year. He was deputy superin- 
tendent of bridges under the late Mayor 
Collins and assistant water commissioner 
under Mayor Quincy. 

Sen. Lomasney was born in _ Boston, 
March 10, 18638, and was educated in the 
public schools 


Daniel D. Mahoney. 

To Sen, Daniel D. Mahoney, as_ senior 
member, fell the honor of calling the senate 
of 1910 to order and presiding until a per- 
manent organization was effected. Sen. 
Mahoney has now been in the senate for 
five years, longer than any senator in re- 
cent years. Each year of that time has 
seen an increase in the influence he has 
exerted on the affairs of legislation for party 
cuts little ice in the Massachusetts senate. 
Sen. Mahoney has served on such important 
committecs as engrossed bills, agriculture, 
prisons, public health, labor, railroads, mer- 
cantile affairs and on the recess committee 
on Sunday laws: of 1906.. This year he 
served on railroads, mercantile affairs and 
constitutional amendments. 

Pres. Treadway gave him the 
honor of a committee chairmanship. 
the first time since 1903 that a democrat 
had been made chairman of a committee 
of tae Massachusetts legislature, the late 
Michael J. Sullivan, the famous _ baseball 
player, serving as senate chairman of the 
committet on probate and chancery in that 
year. There was some criticism of Pres. 
Treadway for naming a democrat to head 
such an important committee as the com- 
mittee on constitutional amendments but 
Pres. Treadway had good grounds for his 
action, Sen. Mahoney had received both 
the republican and democratic nominations 
last fall, he was the senior member of the 
senate and he enjoyed the full confidence of 
the president. 

The whole republican machine began to 
howl, however, when Sen. Mahoney’s com- 
mittee brought in a favorable report on the 
resolve to provide for an amendment to the 
constitution to permit direct legislation by 
the people through the initiative and ref- 
erendum. That report gave the machine 
one of the worst two weeks it had ever ex- 
perienced before it succeeded in killing it. 


unusual 


It was . 


At that it got a majority report in the 
house, failing because of lack of the two- 
thirds vote necessary to amend the con- 
stitution. 

Sen. Mahoney may rightfully claim the 
honor of being the father of the ‘‘Safe and 
Sane Fourth” in Massachusetts. The pe- 
titioner for the present law, which prevents 
the sale of blank carttridge pistols and any 
firecrackers, fireworks or torpedos contain- 
ing high explosives, bad withdraw his pe- 
tition and was leaving the committee room 
of the committee on mercantile affairs when 
Sen. Mahoney called him back and put him 
through a hard half-hour’s grilling. The 
petitioner said his bill was imperfect. 
“Leave it here then,’ said Sen. Mahoney, 
“it looks good to me and we’ll perfect it.” 
It was perfected, went through both 
branches with flying colors, despite the op- 
position of the fireworks manufacturers, and 
was signed by Gov. Draper. 

This year as last Sen. Mahoney fought 
his committee on railroads on the bill to 
provide that the expense of abolishing grade 
crossings shall be borne by the _ railroads, 
wholly, and he succeeded in getting the bill 
ordered to a third reading on a rolleall, It 
was killed in its final stage by only two 
votes. It was the biggest advance this meas- 
ure had ever made. 

Sen. Mahoney led the fight against the bar 
and bottle bill in the senate and put up such 
a fiilibuster that its advocates were glad to 
agree to postpone consideration of enact- 
ment until after May 1 so that it would 
not take effect this year. As usual he took 
the lead in the fight for the measures ad- 
vocated. by organized labor and again had 


the satisfaction of seeing the eight-hour. bill 
put up to Gov. Draper. 

On every measure affecting the city of 
Holyoke he had the rules of the senate sus- 
pended so that no measure was held there 
over a single day. He did some effective 
work for the bill by which the state sur- 
rendered control of Ashley’s and Wright’s 
ponds to the city of Holyoke. Sen. ‘‘Dan”’ 
Mahoney is a fighter and fights to the last 
ditch. Furthermore he knows how to ac- 
complish things. Holyoke had felt on many 
occasions the beneficial results of that 
knowledge of his, notably on the Holyoke- 
Northampton bill last year. He has been a 
valuable senator for the commonwealth, 
zealously guarding the interests of his dis- 
trict and the rights of organized labor, but 
absolutely fair in all things. 


John F. Malley. 

It isn’t very often that the city of Spring- 
field sends a democrat to the senate but so 
long as she can find democrats of the ability 
of Sen. John F. Malley to serve her she is 
not. likely to be bound by narrow party ties 
in the election of senators. Springfield has 
not had in a generation at least an abler 
senator than Sen. Malley. That is saying 
a voed deal, for Springfield has sent some 
very able men to the upper branch of the 
state legislature, just as she has sent some 
very weak men to both branches. 

Free from offensive partisansht>, John 
F. Malley has in his short service in the 
state senate achieved an enviable position. 
He has won the absolute confidence and re- 
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spect of Pres. Treadway and every one ofdidn’t want to be called upon to pay 51 per- 


his colleagues of both parties. With his 
democratic colleague, Sen. Meaney, he has 
shared the oratorical honors in the upper 
branch. But Sen. Malley never speaks be- 
cause he has the gift of eloquence. He talks 
when he has something to say and not other- 
wise. 

His argument on the income tax was the 
best heard in either branch of the state 
legislature and a more comprehensive one 
we haven’t read in any of the accounts of 
the debates before other legislative bodies. 
Sen. Malley didn’t attempt to evade the real 
question by advocating the giving of this 
power to congress for use in cases of great 
emergencies. He advocated the income tax 
as an established part of our national fiscal 
policy so that the burdens of taxation might 
be placed on the shoulders of those best 
able to bear them. He frankly stated that 
he believed the proponents of the legislation 
had lessened the force of their argument 


by not frankly admitting that they wanted 
the income tax, not aS an emergency meas- 
ure, but as a regular, powerful and easily 
controlled source of national revenue, 

He gave the best answer that we have 
heard to the argument of Gov. Hughes that 
the proposed amendment would permit the 
taxing of the instrumentalities of states, 
stating that in his belief the contention of 
Gov. Hughes was correct. Sen. Malley held 
that the imposition of an income tax on 
state and municipal bonds would not impair 
the value of these securities because the in- 
come tax would be a general one and there 
would be no other securities which a person 
could invest in and escape taxation on the 
income derived therefrom. His argument 
was an unansweradle one and was readily 
conceded by his colleagues to be one of the 
best ever made in the Massachusetts sen- 
ate. Likewise he entertained the senate 
with a brilliant argument in favor of direct 
election of United States senators, 

On the milk question Sen. Malley fought 
a vigorous fight in the interests of the con- 
sumers and with Sens. Tinkham and Meaney 
succeeded in sending the Tinkham bill for 
compulsory inspection to the house where 
the farmers killed it. He successfully fought 
the efforts of the farmer element to put 
the condensed and concentrated milk trade 
out of business in Massachusetts. 

His intense interest and strong advocacy 
of the Berkshire trolleys bill, with his ex- 
planations of the benefits which would ac- 
crue to the tradesmen of Springfield through 
connections with western Massachusetts, 
won for that bill practically the unanimous 
support of the minority party in the senate. 

He has the remarkable record of having 
every Springfield bill put through the sen- 
ate under suspension of the rules, every 
single measure affecting that city being giv- 
en all its readings in one day. 

He saved $18,000 to the city of Springfield, 
and indirectly a good deal more, when he suc- 
ceeded in killing the bill reported by the 
committee on counties for a $35,000 district 
courthouse* at Westfield, Sen. Malley told 
the senate that- Hampden county had just 
spent $250,000 for an addition to the county 
courthouse, of which Springfield would have 
to pay 51 percent, and consequently she 


cent of the cost of constructing a court- 
house in Westfield. Such legislation, he told 
his colleagues, would pave the way for simi- 


lar demands on the part of Holyoke, Chico-, 


pee and Palmer. The senate, being used 
to taking John Malley’s words at their face 
value, promptly killed the bill despite the 
efforts of the veteran master of politics, Sen. 
Mahoney. 

He fought vigorously for the protection of 
the merchants of his city against the Dill 
which would prevent the use of cane sugar 
in maple syrup, maple sugar and similar 
products, insisting that it, at least, should 
be amended so as not to take effect until an 
opportunity had been given the merchants to 
dispese of stock on hand. His amendment 
was killed at first but Gov. Draper took his 
view of it and the bill was recalled and 
amended so that it will not take effect until 
April 1, 1911. This will also give an oppor- 
tunity for further. consideration by next 
year’s legislature which, Sen. Malley believes 
when it fully understands the question, will 
repeal the act. 

Springfield did well by herself and by the 
commonwealth when she sent this clean, 
able attorney to represent her in the senate. 
She will do better if she returns him next 
fall. 


John. F. Meaney. 


Sen. John F. Meaney of Blackstone in the 
4th Worcester district, has in his one year 
in the senate achieved enough things for a 
man of 60 to be proud of, much less one 
who is only 30. Not only did he battle the 
sage republicans all over the chamber as 
in the debate on the income tax but he gave 
to the legislative milk probe committee a 
virility which it otherwise would not have 
had. 

There is but little of the sky rocket about 
this young man who made his bow to the 
senate the first time this year but no man 
has been more earnest for the good of his 
district and the state at large than has he 
during his service. 

Sen. Meaney made a strong fight for the 
income tax advocated by Pres. Taft as one 
of the foremost policies of his administra- 
tion. The debate which was had on that 
wili long be memorable. And when it hap- 
pened those republicans who originally ad- 
vocated it as a party measure, because they 
felt the party must have something of this 
sort, began to work away from it because 
they thought it might affect their personal 
fortunes he was in his element. 

The hardest question he put up to them 
was how it happened that the Massachusetts 
republican delegation ’at Washington had 
voted for it. In an unwitting moment one 
of the republicans said the two U. S. sen- 
ators had been bluffing and that they voted 
for it for political purposes. No men could 
have uttered a finer tribute to them than 
did Mr. Meaney when he said he was con- 
vinced they were not that type of men and 
he would be the last one to attribute so 
base a motive to them. When he had fin- 
ished. Pres. Treadway congratulated him on 
his speech and another republican senator 
said feelingly that he would swop his en- 
tire session for the opportunity to have 
spoken as he did. 

On the question of direct election of 
United States senator he also paid a glow- 
ing tribute to Sens. Lodge and Crane but 
he argued that if these men could not stand 
to have judgment passed upon them by the 
people they had no place in the senate of 
the United States. 

He showed the same spirit on the milk 
agitation. He had interpreted the desire 
of his constituents and the farmers in gen- 
eral for immediate action. As he read the 
inaugural of the governor immediate action 
was promised first of all and the feature 
of this was to be a lessening of the troubles 
which the farmers are now having to get 
their milk properly transported and on rea- 
sonable terms. All during the hearings he 
developed the line of discrimination at very 
considerable length and when it came to 
making up the report he was ready to take 
a stand. 

The committee voted to pass the ques- 
tion again to the railroad commissioners for 
them to act on. It was true, it was ad- 
mitted, that the commissioners had had op- 
portunities for some months to have done 
something and that they had shown no 
special desire in that direction but yet that 
was the idea of majority of the committee. 

It was in opposition to that idea he took 
a stand. He said he felt the time had come 


when, instead of the legislature waiting for 
the railroad commissioners to move along 
a path they seemed far from inclined to fol- 
low, that the course be laid down and they 
be ordered to follow it. 

To that end he demanded affirmative leg- 
islation of a most positive nature the adop- 
tion of statutes which would specially say 
what the commission could do. He had to 
stand alone on this but the legislature turned 
down the majority report and the bill based 
on it reported by the committee on rail- 
roads, and adopted a bill based on Sen. 
Meaney’s report which demanded a law 
which would give the small producer the 
same rates and same conditions as are 
enjoyed by the contractor. Had not some 
one else hurriedly jumped this bill in—seeing 
the popular note which Sen. Meaney struck 
in his report—the farmers probably would 
have got a law, the spirit of which could 
not be evaded by the railroads as Sen. 
Meaney was drafting a bill which, say the 


railroad lawyers, would accomplish what 
was aimed at in the Saunders bill. 

He also joined with Sen. Tinkham for a 
better inspection of Boston milk supply and 
fought for a bill that would give the farm- 
ers genuine relief from the present arbitrary 
milk standard. 

John F. Meaney has certainly made good 
as a senator. He has become one of the 
big figures of that body and much of his 
influence has been due to the fact htat he 
has never been an offensive partisan. He 
stood by labor and py the small towns, 
which were attacked at various times dur- 
ing the session. Of the small towns and 
yet not wholly absorbed in them he was a 
tower of strength for them at all times. 

Sen. Meaney has talked of not returning 
another year. From. Pres. Treadway down 
every one of his colleagues has urged him 
to change his decision. His retirement 
would be a loss not only to the 4th Worces- 
ter district but to the whole commonwealth. 


Walter B. Mellen. 

Now and then it happens a_ country 
man comes to the state house, who with- 
out making much of a show rather puts it 
over his city associates, Such a man is Sen. 
Walter B. Mellen of Brookfield the chairman 
of the committee on agriculture. Sen. Mel- 
len believes in the farmer. While he is not 
the sort of a man to hurt any one’s feel- 
ings he is rather inclined to the belief that 
if only one set of workers was to be left 
on the face of the earth it had better be 
the farmers. They could help to smooth 
off the corners and make things a little bet- 
ter all round. 

The one other idea which he has is that 
the farmer has not been getting a fair show. 
If he is selling berries somebody always 
wants to regulate the exact size of the 
baskets which he uses. If it is oats why 
they want to weigh instead of measure 
them. They measure his bales of hay at 
every turn and his turnips and potatoes 
are made subject to all sorts of inspection. 

It is when it comes to milk through that 
the legislature has been busiest, The laws 
on milk are as numerous as partridges in 
a cover and as soon as the farmer tries to 
accommodate himself to one set of rules an- 
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other is sprung on him. Meanwhile each 
election time the air is full of promises of 
what will be done for the farmer, promises 
which somehow always vanish about as 
soon as the votes have been counted. 

After going through all these experiences 
Sen. Mellen this year decided that about the 
only way the farmer could hope to go any 
distance would be to have a special com- 
mission or committee which should sit in 
judgment on his various troubles and bring 
in some real legislation. He did not reach 
this conclusion until he had got a fair in- 
sight of the general legislative mind and 
found it as blank of real helpfyl farmer leg- 
islation as ever. 

Then he gathered Speaker Walker and 
Pres. Treadway together in a small room 
and made his proposition for a special com- 
mittee on farm matters in general. 
howl arose. He was charged with being an 
arch enemy of the rural folks, he was in a 
conspiracy to save the governor, he had sold 
out, he was a traitor and everything else. 

“All right,’ said the senator, ‘I have no 
special pride of authoriship but I think it is 
right, yet if you will not go my way I will 
go yours. And he manfully went to work.”’ 
First he promised a report by May 15 but 
they would have none of that and he got 
more abuse. 

Then along came the very thing he had in 
mind—the milk strike. The legislature which 


was lying prone and indifferent suddenly got 
very much alive. Here was the milk strike, 
it needed special action and.quick action 
and before the house knew it it had approved 
the idea which Mr. Mellen had _ proposed 
weeks before. There was this very striking 
difference. When he suggested a commis- 
sion he wanted to go into a number of 
farm abuses and if he had gotten quick 
authorization for the work it could have 
got well under way and made a study of a 
lot of things. The legislature kicked that 
plan out though and when:it got round to 
the point again there was only time for a 
committee to study milk. It studied milk 
and. it did a mighty good job. There was 
nothing very “hifalutin’” about the report 
but Sen. Mellen said that was the finest 
compliment which could be given it. 

- The Mellen commission recommended a 
law giving the railroad commission the 
power to fix rates for milk shipments but 
the farmers in the house substituted the 
Saunders bill, against the operation 
of which they have been kicking so 
loudly. Another result is that the dairy 
bureau is considering the whole subject of 
milk inspection and next year the farmer is 
likely to get a set of regulations that he can 
understand and live up to. 

Another instance of the-kind of work he 
did is the bill which gives the farmer 20 
days’ notice to bring his milk up to the 
standard after it has been found to be below 
the standard. This is the kind of work Sen. 
Mellen did. While his interests are first 
with the farmers, there was no man in the 
senate who had more tact for getting the 
city people into line. It was an ideal com- 
bination which he controlled and his con- 
stituents profited immensely by it. 


Then a. 


Henry C. Mulligan. 

Judge Henry C. Mulligan, trial justice of 
the Natick police court since 1892, was as 
distinguished a representative of the bench 
in the upper branch of the legislature as 
Rev. Melvin S. Nash was of the cloth. 

In the senate of 1910 he had even more 
work assigned to him than in the previous 
year. As chairman of the committee on 
election laws he came near being ground be- 
tween the upper millstone of the Treadway- 
Bennett-Evans amendments to the Walker 
direct nomination bill demanded by the ul- 
tra conservatives, backed by the adminis- 
tration both at Washington and on Beacon 
hil), and the popular Walker bill itself. He 
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showed his independence by voting for the 
Walker bill, and against the amendments. 

He voted for the eight hour bill, in ac- 
cord with the demand of his constituents, 
but against the 54 hour bill, believing that 
the reduction in hours from 58 to 56 for wo- 
men and minors had been so recent that it 
might be well to wait a year or two before 
compelling a second reduction, especially 
when Massachusetts mills are feeling the re- 
sults of the keen competition of southern 
milis. 

Sen. Mulligan found himself unable to 
agree with the opinion of the attorney gen- 
eral that the supreme court might decide 
that normal schools were not public schools 
and he voted for the bill to compel street 
railway companies to carry normal school 
pupils at half-rates as they now carry pu- 
pils of the public day and evening schools. 

Sen. Mulligan was also a member of the 
committee on banks and banking and also 
the judiciary. The judiciary committee is of 
course almost always the committee with 
the longest docket and thus requiring the 
greatest amount of work. Sen. Mulligan, 
during the sickness and after the death of 
Sen, Spalding, the senate chairman, found 
all the greater responsibility devolving upon 
him, and he discharged it in an able man- 
ner. 

Sen. Mulligan served on a number of sub- 
committees charged with drawing up bills of 
importance. It would require a large amount 
of space to describe his work on the judi- 
ciary committee. Perhaps the bill on which 
he labored hardest was the anti-lobby bill. 
He strove diligently to bring about some har- 
mony between the demands of the Nason- 
Norman White faction, who wanted to ex- 
clude all political committeemen from ap- 
pearing as legislative counsel or agents, and 
the judgment of the majority of the judi- 
ciary committee, who thought that too 
drastic. He finally submitted a carefully 
drawn bill which went through the house, 
but was killed in the senate, which would 
have restricted the activity of such politi- 
eal committeemen from appearing except 
to argue in committee hearings. The vote 
in the senate was 6 to 14, about half the 
senate not voting, and a roll-call was re- 
fused. oe eee a | 

Sen. Mulligan will without much doubt be 
returned for a third term. He has been 
very’ successful in harmonizing the discord- 
ant elements among the republicans which 
previous to his advent in politics resulted 
in the election of a democrat—James H. 
Vahey—for two. It would be unfortunate 


if a new rivalry among republicans should 
result in again losing the district. 

Sen. Mulligan was born in Natick March 
6, 1854, and educated in the public schools 
and at Harvard, where he graduated in 1879 
from the college and in 1882 from the law 
school. He has always been held in high 
esteem in his native town, serving 24 years 
on the school committee, 16 of which he was 
chairman. He has been a library trustee 
20 years, and chairman 18 years. He has 
also been elected selectman. He is presi- 
dent of the Natick Five Cents Sayings Bank, 
president of the Natick Commercial club, a 
Mason, a Knight Templar, and member of 
the Loyal Legion and Sons of Veterans, 


Melvin S. Nash. 

Sen. Melvin S. Nash was regarded as the 
orator par excellence of the senate. His 
three greatest speeches were undoubtedly:— 
for the bar and bottle bill, for the anti- 
conquest memorial to congress, and against 
the bill to modify the laws against child la- 
bor so as to permit children under 15 to go 
on the stage. He was the greatest leader in 
the cause of temperance that the senate has 
seen for many years, just as he was the 
first clergyman in many years to be elect- 
ed to the upper branch. Once during the 
year he was called on the same day to 
serve as chaplain of both the senate and the 
house, the regular chaplain in each branch 
being absent. Sen. Nash during the year, 


pastorate of the 


resigned the 
North Weymouth Universalist church, which 


however. 


he had held ten years, and the pastorate 
also of the Universalist church at Weymouth 
Landing to become the general manager of 
the Universalist Publishing House, with 
headquarters in Boston and Chicago. 

Sen. Nash was urged to stand for congress 
both before and after the death of Cong. 
Lovering; but he took the ground that the 
city of Brockton ought to have the naming 
of the candidate. Since the overwhelming. 
defeat of the Brockton candidate, W. R. 
Buchanan, Sen. Nash has again been ap- 
proached with the suggestion that he con- 
sent to allow the use of his name as a 
compromise candidate, the reported intention 
of Judge Harris to enter the arena again 
being regarded by the Buchanan party as 
waving the red flag in the face of a bull. 
The senator is not a rich man, however, 
and has not the means to enter a contest. 
That he will be given a third term in the 
senate seems to be generally agreed. He 
received a unanimous nomination for his 
scond term, and he has been a phenomenal 
vote-getter all through his district. 

Martin M. Lomasney, the ‘‘boss’” of Ward 
8, Boston, once paid a remarkable tribute 
to Sen. Nash, Lomasney having been 
with him in the lower branch of the legis- 
lature. Lomasney rarely talks for publica- 
lion, and still more rarely says a word of 
personal praise. This is what he said of 
Nash—‘‘He is one of God’s noblemen. He 
is the best man in the legislature.’”’” Lomas- 
ney never had much use for Universalist 
clergymen—or any other kind—and he was 
surprised when he found Nash, who sat 
near him in the house, voting for popular, 
and even radical measures. His tribute to’ 
Nash was delivered after the latter had made 
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a powerful plea for the bill to require street- 
cars to carry lifting jacks, for use in case 
of accident. 

Some expected that when Nash got to 
the senate he would become a ‘‘cunserva- 


tive,” which being translated uSually means , 


a corporation man; but Nash retained just 
the same warmhearted interest in the la- 
boring man and measures for the ameliora- 
tion of the conditions of living among those 
who have little of the comforts of this world 
as he showed in the lower branch. He fav- 
ored reduction of the hours of women and 
children in factories, and the bill to make 
the eight-hour law effective, also the bill 
to give the trade unions the right to impose 
fines on their members, the bill to give the 
sailors the same right as other workmen to 
organize and listen to arguments for better 
conditions; and he was a strong supporter 
of the Walker direct nomination bill. 

As chairman of the committee on insur- 
ance Sen. Nash was potent in putting on the 
statute books three of the best pension 
measures ever enacted, setting Massachu- 
setts in the front rank of wise philanthropy; 
one bill providing for co-operative pensions 
for state employes, one for citiés and towns, 
and one for private employers and employ- 
es. These bills provide that for every dol- 
ler laid by on the part of the workman there 
shall be a dollar contributed by his employ- 
er. Thus while no such burden is laid upon 
the taxpayers as is the case in Great Bri- 
tain, provision is made for the superannuat- 
ed, ‘and better service will result for they 
will be retired to give place to the able- 
bodied. Hand in hand with these meas- 
ures went the bill for the cvinpulsory teach- 
ing of thrift in the public schools, a measure 
which Sen. Nash as a member of the com- 
mittee on education heartily supported. 

Sen. Nash took a deep interest in 
all matters affecting the farmer, es- 
pecially the milk question. He sided with 
the farmers against the contractors, and was 
a factor in the movement which resulted 
in ‘he pessage of the bill to reliéve the farm- 
er of unjust prosecution in the case of milk 
falling below standard on a sirgle test, the 
bill providing that the farmer shall be given 
a second chance to bring his product up to 
the mark. 

From tine recounting of the support given 
by Sen. Nash of the foregoing bills it may 
be secn that he is a vrogressive republican, 
am! quite the opposite of a ‘‘machine man.” 
It was because of many of his attractive 
qualities, of mind, and heart, and his gen- 
era! ability that he came so near. being put 
forward as the compromise candidate in the 
last contest for the presidency of the sen- 
ate. Although a man of peace the Hano- 
ver senator can make a redhot speech when 
aroused. Such a one it was, by him, that 
settled the nomination of Elmer Stevens for 
state treasurer, when because of the va- 
caney caused by the resignation of Treas. 
Chapin it became necessary for the legisla- 
ture to elect a successor. 

Sen, Nash had in this year’s senate a 
unique record and one of which he may well 
be proud, in the fact that every measure 
which he advocated on the floor passed and 
every one which he opposed was killed. 

Melvin S. Nash was born in Abington Au- 
gust 3, 1857, and it is he who is generally 
credited in Boston with being responsible 
for the comfirmation by the civil service 
commission of that excellent product of Ab- 
ington, Louis K. Rourke, as superintendent 
of streets of Boston. Sen. Nash made a 
powerful plea for Rourke and as usual his 
words carried conviction. Sen. Nash was 
educated in public and private schools. He 
has been honored locally in Hanover by 
election to various local offices like library 
trustee and school committee. He was in 
the house in 1894 and in 1907 and 1908 
and served on various important commit- 


tees. He belongs to the Masons, R. A, C., 
K T.; I. 0. O, F.. and other fraternal or- 
ganizations. 


Arthur L. Nason. 


One of the best types of the si ependede” 
in politics—at least one of the best types 
seen on Beacon Hill in a long time—is’ Sen. 
Arthur L. Nason of Haverhill. The reason 
is not far to seek, when one watches the 
Essex senator at work, for, although he is 
in some respects a progressive, so much so 
that the corridor wcerkers whose stock in 
trade is the manipulation of members be- 

All his progressiveness has been along the 
line his party is to travel henceforth, and 
the fact that he was slightly in advance of 
lieve that he is “unsafe,” he is at all times 
a@ republican, 


‘tial and numerous. Sen. 


-adroit questioning, 
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‘either the party or the times is evidence 
only of the fact that his judgment is sound 
and that he is a little closer to the people 
than is the ordinary republican politician. 

Nason’s name will be connected always 
with the direct nomination crusade, of which 
he was the leader in the legislature. The 
bill which in the end has been adopted has 
attached to it two names _ not before 
known in the struggle except as opponents 
of the principle. While both Speaker Walker 
and Rep. Cushing were doing their utmsot 
to prevent the adoption of direct nominations 
by the people Sen. Nason was waging his fight 
for the right of the voters to choose their 
own candidates, It was argued in 1908 and 
1909, in both of which years he led the 
house fight, that his interest was wholly 
selfish—that he was seeking to overthrow 
conventions merely to make his own path 
to senate easy to travel. Some of the op- 
ponents of the plan, on the floor of the 
house, declared that without direct nomina- 


tions Nason could never become a senator. 
That others are coming around rapidly to 
his way of thinking was shown when he 
failed by only one vote to substitute his di- 
rect nomination bill for county officers in 
the senate. 

later he showed them, in one of the shrewd- 
est and most sensational campaigns Mas- 
sachusetts has ever seen waged for a leg- 
islative position, that he not only could go 
to the senate by the convention route, but 
that he could also crush the powers that 
maintained the convention system, and 
Which, before his advent into the bigger 
fieid had carried delegates and policies in 
their pockets as souvenirs. 

His progressive republicanism was shown 
again when he earnestly supported the fed- 


eral income tax and direct election of U. S. 


senators, both measures indorsed by Pres. 
Taft. 
Sen. Nason, however, has other claims 


to distinction than his connection with the 
direct nomination fight. As a member of 
the committee on roads and _ bridges, of 
which in 1999 he was house chairman and 
to which he was reassigned by Pres. Tread- 
way when he had become a senator, he did 
excellent work in amending the automo- 
bile law of the year before—a measure that 
he himself drafted originally and whieh he 
was largely instrumental in having passed. 

As chairman of the committee on water 
supply this year, Sen. Nason had a number 
of matters of great interest to Essex’ coun- 


ty before him. Among these were the filtra-> 


tion plans of the city of T.ynn and the strug- 
gle of the town of Peabody for justice in 
the fight with Lynnfield over the 
Suntaug lake. Were it not for Sen. Nason 
in the latter case, Peabody would’ have been 
whipped to a fare-you-well, for the interests 
behind Lynnfield’s complaints were influen- 
Nason exposed the 
weakness of their cause in the committee by 


for weeks to hold the committee together 
for exact justice. 

‘Sen. Nason was the leader on the floor of 
the senate against the effort to kill the Bos- 
ton & Eastern railroad bill and his sueecess- 
ful effort endeared him to an important sec- 
tion of his district which the bill will bene- 
fit, 


Wailers of. 


after which he worked - : mission 
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George H. Newhall. 

Sen. George H. Newhall of Lynn demon- 
strates the advisability of keeping a good 
man, when you have got him, at the helm 
in the state house, The senator is easily 
the strong leader of the Shoe City delega- 
tion this year. When Lynn lost two of its 
representatives in the house, it was Sen. 
Newhall to whom she turned as her main- 
stay under the dome. Always a progressive, 
virile community, she has had during the 
session just closed the most important and 
ambitious legislation of her history, and 
all of it was sent through safely by the 
good leadership of Senator Newhall, backed 
by a hard-working if not oratorical delega- 
tion in the house. For five years that he 
has served in house and senate, Mr. Newhall 
has been on the committee on cities, and 
there has been able to obtain for Lynn two 
$100,000 scnoolhouse loans; a $150,000 high 
school loan; a $100,000 municipal stable 
loan; an addition of $1 per $1000 on 
its tax levy for streets and sidewalks, and 
much other useful legislation, This year 
the senator has had on his hands the new 
Lynn city charter bill, which submits to 
the voters really a choice of two charters, 
with the right to decide whether it will re- 
peal the existing city charter. No other 
city has had such a triple proposition put 
up to it in a charter bill, and it is conceded 
to be the fairest measure of its kind ever 
passed by any legislature. The bill covers 
74 pages. Beside this there is the grand 
scheme of developing Lynn as a port of call 
for European steamers by the development 
of its harbor. It proposes the deepening of 
the harbor to 35 feet at mean low water, 
that is, going to 20 feet below the pres- 
ent depth; the building of a great  bulk- 
head and the filling of flats which the com- 
monwealth releases to the city under re- 
strictions, with the reclamation of 320 
acres of land for manufacturing purposes 
directly upon the water front. The city is 
to finance this work, which in' the end in- 
volves the estimated expenditure of $11,- 
000,000. As a member of the committee on 
harbors and public lands, upon which he 
was well placed for Lynn, Sen. . Newhall has 
carefully steered this bill through all the 
quicksands of harbor and land commission 


objections, and got it safely reported to the 
senate, and sent along through that branch 
without division or debate. Then came, al- 
most at the end of the session, the admis- 
sion of a water supply bill to permit Lynn 
to establish a system of mechanical filtra- 
tion at a cost of $250,000. On that there has 
been a four years’ controversy with the 
state board of health. It was admitted by 
the senate, and when the matter came up 
before house rules, Speaker Walker’ sent 
personally for Sen. Newhall to come before 
that committee to explain the features of 
the situation before he approved of its ad- 
in the house. But after that, the 
bill had to be nursed and tended, and the 
entire Lynn delegation headed by its lead- 
er in the senate worked indefatigably 
for it. The new East Lynn grammar school- 
house, as well as the West Lynn grammar 
schoolhouse, will be enduring monuments 
to the good work put in by Sen. Newhal) 
the latter building was provided for durin, 
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the senator’s last year in the house. Seu. 
Newhall succeeded former Sen. William R. 
Salter from the 1st Essex district. Ou his 
first try for the senate, Salter beat nim by 
only one delegate in the convention, and 
that after 57 ballots had been taken. 
Last. year, the district having ween granted 
direct nominations, Sen, Newhall proved 
himself a wonderful vote getter, and won 
out by a large majority. Beside the legis- 
lation already enumerated he has put 
through this year a general bill for all cities, 
but which Lynn especially wanted, that is, 
a bill to permit the apportionment of sewer 
assessments in the same way as a former 
act, also introduced by the senator, permits 
the apportionment of sidewalk assessments 
with the least burden to the taxpayer. 

It permits the total! cost to be divided into 
ten equal parts, and the real estate owner 
pays one-tenth each year of the total as- 
sessment until the whole is paid. Collector 
Babb wanted that act for Lynn before April 
1, and in 48 hours after it had been reported 
in the senate it was put through both 
branches, enacted, and signed by the gov- 
ernor. That is believed to be the quickest 
time on record for any bill, and it was 
accomplished by Sen. Newhall pushing for 
the suspension of the rules in each branch. 
The senator is a Lynn boy, born there in 
1850; was educated in her schools, and grad- 
nated at Wesleyan. He is a Mason and 
secret fraternity man; president of the 
Lynn board of underwriters, and a real es- 
tate man. He was two years in the com- 
mon council, four years in the aldermen, 
and five years in the house before coming 
to the senate. As chairman of public ser- 
vice, to which position he was drafted by 
Pres. Treadway this year, he has reported 
much useful legislation. There is no oc- 
casion to doubt of his successful return for 
a second year, with practically no opposition 
in his party caucuses. 


Patrick H. O’Connor. 

Sen. Patrick H. O’Connor of South Boston 
performed a remarkable feat in this year’s 
legislature when he succeeded in having 
October 12th made a legal holiday to be 
known as ‘‘Columbus Day” in commemora- 
tion of the discovery of America by that 
great Genoese, Christopher Columbus. Sen. 
O’Connor surprised the legislature and he 
surprised the public in general when his bill 
went through both branches by an _ over- 
whelming vote in favor. Most of all he sur- 
prised the A. P. A. element which had vig- 
orously opposed the bill before the commit- 
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tee on legal affairs and which flooded the 


state house with anti-Catholic literature 
against the bill. When the bill passed the 
senate in its final stage the A. P. A.’s— 
and there are a good many of them left 
in Massachusetts—prepared to make a dem- 
onstration before Goy. Draper and have him 
kill the bill by a veto. But “Pat,” always 
on the job, had attended to that. Gev. 
Draper signed the bill within an hour after it 
had been enacted by the senate and there 
was no time for an A. P. A. demonstration. 
The Transcript and Record, representing the 
“uplift”? movement couldn’t understand how 
a bill creating a new holiday, especially a 
holiday in honor of a Roman Catholic, had 
got by so quietly, but they didn’t know “Pat” 
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O’Connor. He worked on the committee on 
legal affairs from the time the bill was re- 
ferred to that committee until it was re- 
ported out. He also worked on the house and 
senate, interviewing practically every one of 
the 280 members in behalf of his bill. The re- 


sult was seen when the Columbus Day Dill 


went through the house by a vote of 1385 to 
45 and in the senate there wasn’t even a roll- 
call on it. 

Busy as he was with the Columbus Day 
bill, Sen. O’Connor never for one moment 
neglected his work on the committee on la- 
bor where he did great service for the cause 
of organized labor. How evenly divided the 
committee was may be seen in the fact that 
all the big Jabor bills were reported out with 
five of the eleven members dissenting. The 
committee reported the eight-hour bill for 
public employees, the 54-hour bill for women 
and children employed in factories and mer- 
cantile houses, the bill to compel employers 
advertising for help during a strike or lock- 
out to state in the advertisement that such 
a strike or lockout is in progress, and the 
bill to authorize labor unions to impose fines 
to enforce strikes. $ 

All these bills were carried through the 
senate, too, except the 54-hour bill which 
was killed on a tie vote, and Sen. O’Connor 
was instrumental in securing the necessary 
votes from republican members to put them 
through. Having served on the committee 
on liquor law in the house he was especially 
qualified to discuss the bar and bottle bill, 
which had been before the committee for 
several years, and he attacked.it intelligent- 
ly and vigorously. The resolve giving Annie 
J., widow of the late John J. Nagle of the 
9th regiment, $240 a year for ten years, al- 
though it had to overcome an adverse report 
from the house ways and means committee, 
was reported favorably by senate ways and 
means, largely through the instrumentality 
of Sen. O’Connor. Sen. O’Connor was on the 
job every minute for his constituents. 


W. Prentiss Parker. 

While W. Prentiss Parker of the Sth Suf- 
folk district is not likely to return to the 
senate next year, having enjoyed the cus- 
tomary two years accorded senators in that 
district, Beacon hill is extremely apt to see 
him again in 1912 as he is the man princi- 
pally talked of as the successor of Councr. 
J. Stearns Cushing in the 2d councillor dis- 
trict. This district takes in four of the large 
Boston wards and it is many years since the 
Boston end of the district has furnished a 
councillor, It is generally agreed that the 
nomination should come Boston way next 
year and Sen. Parker seems likely to be 
the choice of the Boston wards. 

Prentiss Parker, although well known in 
business circles and always having a deep 
interest in civic movements, was little 
known to politics until 1907 when he became 
a candidate for the Boston board of alder- 
men. He provably might never have been a 
candidate for elective office had it not been 
for the unfortunate quarrel of Mayor Fitz- 
gerald with the board of trustees of pauper 
institutions, of which Sen. Parker was chair- 
man. The mayor removed the board be- 
cause it refused to do his bidding and 
Sen. Parker sought vindication as a can- 
didate for public office. If he needed any 
vindication, he got it for he beat the re- 
publican machine in his own ward for the 
nomination and was elected at the polls by a 
handsome vote, A Good Government alderman, 
he never took orders from that association, 
exhibiting then an independence of thought 
and action which he carried to the state sen- 
ate the next year and which he maintained, 
sometimes in a striking manner, in his two 
years in the ‘state senate. 

In the senate he has been chairman of 
the committee on public health in both of his 
years of service and has been a power for 
good in that office. Public health is a hobby 
of his and his deep interest in it has been a 
barrier to the many attempts to lower the 
standards for milk and food products in Mas- 
sachusetts, attempts annually made by the 
producing interests. In 1909 and this year 
he also was a member of the committee on 
metropolitan affairs. His service as an un- 
paid trustee and as an alderman of Boston 
made him an especially valuable member of 
this committee, especially in the considera- 
tion of the charter bills last year. 

His connection of over a quarter of a 
century with the banking house of Kidder, 
Peabody & Co., probably moved Pres. 
Treadway to appoint him to the committee 
on banks and banking last year. He per- 
formed efficient service there but it was not 
an active enough committee to furnish out- 


let for his energies and this year Pres. 
Treadway put him on the busier committee 
on mercantile affairs where he played an 
important part in the building of the ‘‘Safe 
and Sane Fourth” act. In all his committee 
work Sen, Parker was unusually attentive 
to duty, probably holding the record for at- 
tendance upon committee hearings. 

He is of the conservative type necessary 
in the upper branch to give balance to the 
more radical house, Expediency never de- 
termined his votes. He simply made up his 
mind as to the merits of a proposition, often 
spoke it, and voted always strictly as his 
own judgment dictated. 

Sen. Parker was born in the house where 
he now resides on Seaver street, Roxbury, 


Dec. 11, 1857. He was educated in the public 
schools and entered the employment of Kid- 
der, Peabody & Co., when little more than a 
boy. He has remained with that great finan- 
cial institution ever since. He was appointed 
to the board of trustees of pauper institu- 
tions by Mayor Collins and served, part of 
the time as chairman, until, with the rest 
of the board, he was removed by Mayor Fitz- 
gerald, He is treasurer of the Fellows Athen- 
eum, a director of the Old Ladies’ Home of 
Roxbury and served as treasurer of the 
Boston City club in 1908-’09. He was ap- 
pointed by Mayor Hibbard as a member of 
the board of sinking funds commissioners 
of the city of Boston under the new charter. 
John H.. Pickford. 

Sen. John H. Pickford of Worcester was 
in the public eye during the past session 
of the legislature principally through his 
chairmanship of the committee on liquor law 
which considered the bar and bottle bill and 


‘reported against it with but two dissenters 


out of the 11 members on the committee. 
None of the anti-saloon agitators found any 
fault with Sen. Pickford’s position, al- 
though he vigorously opposed the measure, 
for they realized that the sincerity of his 
attitude was beyond question. While Sen. 
Fickford did not believe in the bill as a 
temperance measure his opposition to it 
was based principally on the ground that 
it was unnecessary legislation and an un- 
warranted interference with home rule. He 
contended with truth that if the alleged 
evils in connection with the sale of liquor 
over the bar and by the bottle on the same 
premises really did exist, which none real- 
ly acquainted with conditions admitted, am- 
ple remedy was already in the hands of the 
local licensing boards who can refuse to 
grant more than one license to a premise if 


‘they are so disposed. 


Sen. Pickford won quite a victory in se- 
curing the passage of the bill allowing the 
Worcester state hospital to empty its sew- 
age into the city’s sewers, compensating the 
city to the extent of $900 a year for the 
priivlege. The bill was vigorously opposed 
by the towns along the Blackstone river 
who wanted the city to be compelled to con- 
struct a large number of additional filter 
beds to purify the present city sewage and 
the additional sewage from the hospital be- 
fore it enters the Blackstone river. This 
phase of the matter was put up to the state 
board of health for investigation and report 
to the next general court. 

Sen. Pickford also handled the fight 
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against the Millbury water bill as reported 
by the committee on water supply. The 
bill provided that the price-to be paid the 
town by the Millbury Water company should 
be fixed by a jury instead of by the usual 
commission appointed by the court and it is 
a historical fact that when juries have de- 
cided such awards the corporations. have 
been ‘‘soaked.’’ Worcester’ interests con- 
trol.the Millbury company and Sen. Pick- 
ford for their protection succeeded in hav- 
ing the bill amended, after a hard fight, so 
that the award shall be determined by a com- 
mission, 

Sen. Pickford in his first year in the 
senate was much less of a “labor man’’ than 
when in the house but he made a careful, 
conservative representative of the interests 
of his district. As in the house he did nota- 
ble work as a member of the committee 
on public charitable institutions. He is, 
probably, the best posted man in the state 
on this subject, having made a careful 
study of it and having served for four 
years as a member of the house committee, 
Besides his chairmanship of the committee 
on liquor law and his membership on the 
committee on public charitable institutions 
he was also a member of the committee on 
counties this year, on which committee he 


also saw service house, On the 


in the 
committee on counties he successfully han- 
dled the bill allowing the register of pro- 
bate and insolvency of Worcester county 


$700 additional for clerical assistance, and 
also the bill amending the law of last year 
providing for the sale of all sets of stand- 
ard weights and measures furnished by the 
commonwealth, so that the treasurer of 
Worcester county will be allowed to retain 
those in his custody. ; 

Sen. Pickford was born in Manville, R. I., 
Sept. 9, 1849, and was educated in the pub- 
lic schools. His business is that of a build- 
ing contractor, which experience has given 
additional value to his services on the com- 
mittee on publie charitable institutions. He 
is the father of the law which requires the 
filing of plans and specifications, with at 
least one reliable estimate of the cost, of 
any proposed construction work, or repairs 
in excess of $2000, on state institutions, a 
valuable and businesslike piece of legisla- 
tion, 

Sen. Pickford served in the houses of 1906- 
’07-’08-’09. 


John L. Rankin. 

At the close of his first session in the sen- 
ate, Sen. John L. Rankin may look back 
with pleasure to a record of general useful- 
ness to all his constituents. He has stood 
for the rights of the workingman and voted 
consistently with every labor measure. Es- 
pecially was he interested in the proposition 
of the fish and game commission to estab- 
lish a new fish hatchery at an expenditure 
of $25,000. It was not through lack of any 
endeavor on his part that senate ways and 
means turned this down, but had Sen. Ran- 
kin been listened to the fish and game com- 
mission might at an expenditure of not over 
$10,000 been in possession of a first class 
hatchery in Bristol county this year. He 
was made chairman of the committee on 
engrossed bills by Pres. Treadway and was 
also given place on the committees on har- 


bors and lands and fisheries and game. He 
has been the mouth-piece of Bristol county 
in the legislature. He put through the bill 
to pay for the $100,000 Attleboro court house. 
He handled the bill under which the county 
commissioners of Bristol secured an in- 
crease of salaries from $3900 to $4500 which 
gave a raise of about $200 apiece. Sen. Ran- 
kin also gave his personal attention to the 
bill to permit Taunton to supply the town 
of Berkeley with water from its main, which 
bill the governor signed. He also was with 
the bill to provide that the names of each 
candidate nominated by caucus in Taunton 


‘ 


for the city election should appear with 
the designation ‘‘caucus nominee,’”’ which act 
was also approved by the governor. On the 
Taunton license commission that the gov- 
ernor should appoint the commissioners, Sen. 
Rankin stood with his constituents for home 
rule and took a conservative course. The 
petitioners for that measure were given 
leave to withdraw. The senator was equal- 
ly conservative on the bill for unlimited li- 
cense in Taunton which .shared a like fate. 
John L. Rankin was born in Taunton 60 
years ago and was educated in its public 
schools. He is custodian of the county 
buildings. He served in the house in 1902 
and 1903 and was then on harbors and public 
lands and on the committee on state house. 
He succeeded Sen. William M, Dean, who 
held the seat last year, after a spirited con- 
test with Rep. Davol. 


Bradley M. Rockwood. 

If Bradley M. Rockwood of [Franklin is 
not returned to the senate for a third term 
the upper branch will lose one of its most 
valued members, and yet the chances are 
against his return, and the senator himself 
has not lifted his hand. It is a two-year 
district, the only man whoever held the 
seat for three years, Frank A. Fales of Nor- 
wood, being returned through a_ peculiar 
combination of circumstances. 

Sen. Rockwood will be remembered as the 
father of the ‘‘safe and sane Fourth of July.” 
It was his bill, abolishing the dangerous 


blank cartridge toy pistol, which has 
caused more cases of lockjaw than 
any war, and the giant firecracker, 
which was finally earried through 


both branches, against the opposition of 
many fireworks manufacturers and dealers 
in holiday goods. The drafting and re- 
drafting of the bill cost Sen. Rockwood long 
hours of conference and conflict. He held 
protracted conference with Chief Whitney 
and Deputy Chief Neal of the district po- 
lice, and with representatives of manufac- 
turers, and of patriotic and other socie- 
ties. The passage of the bill was a re- 
markable achievement, it being openly pre- 
dicted that the bill would be killed in the 
senate or loaded with amendments in the 
house. 

An interesting sidelight on the senator’s 
powers of diplomacy, and generally sound 
judgment, is found in the history of his 
committee on mercantile affairs. It had 
82 matters referred to it, an unusually large 
number, and yet not a single report of the 
committee was reversed. 

Among some of the important matters 
were land company charters and it was pro- 


phesied that some of the unfavorable re- 
ports on these would certainly be overturned 
but every report stood fast, 

Sen. Rockwood also served on federal rela- 
tions, which had to do with unusually im- 
portant matters this year—the income tax; 
for a free port at Boston; for election of 
U. S. senators by direct vote; etc., on all of 
which the senator took a conservative posi- 
tion. He was relieved at his own request 
from the committee on election laws, and 
the history of the session showed that he 
could hardly have worked harder, so much 
time did he put in, 

Sen. Rockwood’s amiability and kindly 
temperatment made him many friends, and 
he will rgtire with the enviable reputativn 
of no enemies. He could hardly afford the 
time’ of another year in the service of the 
state, for in order to keep his mills running 
he has been obliged to labor nights, Satur- 
days, Sundays and holidays. Born in Frank- 
lin May 24, 1862, Bradley M. Rockwood was 
educated in the public schools, and in Bryant 
and Stratton’s commercial college. He ear- 
ly took interest in public affairs, serving 


on the republican town committee, also as 
registrar of voters, selectman (three years), 
and as chairman of the local water board. 
He was in the house in 1906 and 1907, and 


3 J 


was elected to the senate in 1909 after a 
contest with no less formidable a rival for 
the republican nomination than Joseph Soli- 
day, who had been floor leader of the house, 
as chairman of the judiciary. It was a per- 
fectly good-tempered contest however, and 
they came out of it as good friends as at 
first. 

Sen. Rockwood is treasurer of the Ray 
Fabric Mills, and director of the Norfolk 
Woolen company; director of the Franklin 
National bank, trustee of the Ben. Franklin 
Savings bank; vice-president of the Business 
Men’s association, member of the Home 
Market club, Massachusetts Republican club, 
Norfolk club, De Molay commandery K. 'T. 
and Massachusetts consistory 32nd degree. 


Samuel Ross. 

Given a bare majority of one to work 
with on this year’s committee on labor, Sen. 
Samuel Ross succeeded in getting reported 
out of that committee every measure that 
organized labor wanted and in killing those 
two bills which labor was strongly opposed 
to—the Luce and Hugo bills which provided 
for 30 days’ notice before a strike and prac- 
tically compulsory arbitration. 

Again he demonstrated his strength and 
the high regard he is held in by his col- 
leagues of both parties by sending the eight- 
hour bill along to Gov. Draper for a second 
time. Not only this but he performed the 
unparalleled feat of splitting the senate on 
the 54-hour bill, it being killed by a tie 
vote only and reconsideration being defeated 
by the same vote. It is due to Sen. Ross 
to say that, had the president of the state 
branch of the American Federation of Labor 
not interfered and insisted on advancing the 
54-hour bill without amendment, he could 
undoubtedly have pushed the bill through 
the senate, Sen. Ross desired to amend 
the bill to make it a 55-hour bill for the 
present and a 54-hour bill after Jan. 1, 1912, 
and he was assured of the necessary votes 
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for the bill with these amendments. But the 
president of the state branch interfered and 
lined up some of the labor senators against 
any amendments at all. Later he would 
have been glad to accept them but the 
friendship for the bill in the senate was not 
strong enough to grant a second opportunity 
for the offering of the amendments. 

Sen. Ross performed another notable feat 
in getting through the senate the bill to 
permit labor unions to impose fines to en- 
force strikes, but the bill was killed later 
in the house. Offered a milk and water 
substitute for the anti-injunction bill de- 
manded by organized labor, Sen. Ross re- 
fused to accept any bill that did not pro- 
vide for a trial by jury in cases growing 
out of the violation of injunctions.and when 
the senate killed such an amendment offered 
by him he joined in killing the bill, know- 
ing that its acceptance would prevent labor 
from securing a genuine anti-injunction bill 
later. 

No member of either branch is held in 
higher regard than ‘‘Sam’” Ross, organized 
labor’s leader in the legislature for years 
and a man who has secured more for it than 


any ten others sent to Beacon hill. With 
the exception of two years he has served 
continuously as a member of the general 
court from 1892 to the present time. For 
seven years consecutively, he was house 
chairman of ' the committee on labor and 
upon his promotion to the upper branch last 
year he was immediately made_ senate 
chairman of the committee. : 

He was first elected to the house in No- 
vember, 1891, and sat in the lower branch 
until the close of the session of 1899. He 
came back in 1952 and served continuously 
to the close of the session of 1908, being 
elected to the senate in the fall of the lat- 
ter year and re-elected last year with the 
nominations of both the democratic and re- 
publican parties. Besides his chairmanship 
of the committee on labor in the house he 
served on the committees on libraries, state 
house, constitutional amendments and on 
the recess committee on Sunday laws in 
1906 and on the recess committee on labor 
in 1907. In the senate last year he was 
chairman of labor and a member of public 
health, libraries and printing. This year in 
addition to the chairmanship of labor he 
served on public health and prisons. For 
length of service as a legislator his record 
is excelled only by that of Rep, James H. 
Mellen who has served 18 years to Sen. 
Ross’s 16. 


Thorndike Spalding. 
Nov. 1, 1871——-May 4, 1910. 

In the death of Sen. Thorndike Spalding 
of Cambridge, who was the third member of 
this year’s senate to pass away, the state 
lost a valuable legislator and the republican 
party an earnest worker. 

In his two years of active service as a 
senator he had made a solid reputation for 
himself as an able, sound and conscientious 
legislator. He had been ill with valvular 
disease ef the heart for some time, it be- 
coming serious a year ago. Later he again 
Suffered a bad attack which confined him to 
his home so that he was not able to be pres- 
ent and take the oath on the day the gen- 
eral court of 1910 convened. Subsequently 


the oath was administered to him at his 
home in Cambridge. During the session he 
made only two visits to the state house and 
it was while at his office on his way home 
from the state house that he suffered the 
attack which proved final. 

He was born in BoSton, Nov. 1, 1871, and 
was educated at Harvard and the Harvard 
law school. Before coming to the senate he 
had served for four years as a member of 
the Cambridge common council. He was al- 
ways active in republican politics, serving 
as secretary of the Middlesex club, as secre- 
tary of the republican state committee, as 
chairman of the executive committee of the 
Republican Club of Massachusetts and as 
president of the republican city committee 


of Cambridge. In ‘and outside the state 
house he was always a rabid partisan in 
politics but in his partisanship never showed 
the least personal feeling or discourtesy. He 
was one of the candidates for president of 
the senate two years ago and was the first 
to withdraw in favor of Sen. Treadway. In 
the senate of 1908 he served on the commit- 
tees on bills in third reading, judiciary and 
legal affairs (chairman). In 1909, Pres, 
Treadway made him chairman of judiciary 
and made him a member of election laws 
and insurance. This year he was reappoint- 
ed as chairman of judiciary and given places 
on rules and election laws, 


Richard S. Teeling. 

If Sen. Richard S. Teeling of the Charles- 
town district of Boston carries out his ex- 
pressed intention of retiring from the sen- 
ate this year his district and the common- 
wealth will suffer a distinct loss. He is a 
type of young man in public life that is a 
credit to his race, faith and party. In his 
four years’ service on Beacon hill he has 
made an enviable record and one that has 
not been excelled by a senator from his dis- 
trict in many years, if ever. His successor 
will have a hard task to equal it. In the 
house in 1906 and 1907 Sen. Teeling served 
on such important committees as rules, in- 
surance and probate and chancery. In 1906 
he was appointed to the special recess com- 
mittee on insurance laws and in 1907 was ap- 
pointed a member of the recess taxation 
commission upon whose recommendation was 
enacted the law of this year which gives to 
cities and towns where business and man- 
ufacturing corporations have their places 
of business the whole of the taxes of such 
corporations. Formerly the taxes went to 
the residences of ths stockholders. Under 
the new law the revenue of Boston will be 
increased approximately $400,000. This 
means about 40 cents difference in the tax 
rate, 

In the senate he has enjoyed even larger 
commitee honors. Last year he served on 
the committees on rules, judiciary and li- 
quor law and this year was on the same com- 
mittees. He was the only democrat on any 
of these commitees. As a member of the 
committee on liquor law he was one of the 
leaders in the fight against the bar and bot- 
tle bill and as minority member of the com- 
mittee on judiciary led several fights in the 
senate against the majority reports of the 
committee, some of them successfully. He 
was one of the leaders in the debate on the 


ratification of the income tax amendment 
to the federal constitution and the Riley reso- 
lutions in favor of direct election of United 
States senators. 

His most notable achievememt this year 
which concerned particularly his own dis- 
trict was the passage of the resolve directing 
the railroad commissioners to proceed with 
all despatch to procure the abolition of the 
Sullivan square grade crossing in Charles- 
town. This crossing was named in the re- 
port of the commission of 1899, with three 
others, to be abolished but through tech- 
nicalities the decree of the court was never 
earried out in regard to this particular cross- 
ing and efforts to secure new legislation al- 
ways failed until this year. The resolve was 
beaten once in this year’s senate but Sen. 
Teeling secured reconsideration and favor- 
able action through personal appeal to his 
fellow members. 

He was the chosen representative of the 
Knights of Columbus in the successful effort 
of that influential organization to have Oc- 
tober 12 the anniversary of the birth of Co- 
lumbus, made a legal holiday under the 
designation of ‘‘Columbus Day” and the 


success of that effort was largely due to 
the tact and influence of Sen. Teeling. 

With all these legislative honors behind 
him Sen. Teeling is only 81 years old, the 
date of his birth being Dec. 26, 1878, and the 
place Charlestown. He graduated from Bos- 
ton college in 1899 and from the Boston Uni- 
versity law school in 1904. His law offices 
are at 80 Court street and in the compara- 
tively few years he has been practicing he 
has buile up an excellent clientage. He is a 
member of the Knights of Columbus, the 
Massachusetts Catholic Order of Foresters, 
the Catholic Alumni Sodality and the Elks. 

He has been prominently mentioned for con- 
gress in the 9th district. In whatever direc- 
tion his future political aspirations lie the 
fulfilment of them means additional honors 
to himself and credit*to his district. : 

James E. Tolman. 

As was prophesied of him ‘“‘Jitu:nie’’ Tol- 
man of Gloucester has made good in the 
senate this year, carrying the same pop- 
ularity which has followed him ever since 
he started in politics in Gloucester a dozen 
years ago, as president of the common 
council and then mayor of the city. Few 
members of the legislature have progressed 
eo fast, for it is not every day that a man 
can take one year in the house and then 
jump squarely into the senate. As one of 
the younger members of the upper branch 
Sen. Tolman was made chairman of the 
committee on bills in third reading this 
year, and was given places on mercantile 
affairs, legal affairs, and constitutional 
amendments. Next year it is a ten to one 
shot that he will get something much bet- 
ter. On the committee on mercantile affairs 
he took an interest in the pilots and saw 
that they were not burdened by the bill to 
regulate non-compulsory pilot rates in Bos- 
ton harbor. He was also actively interested 
for the ‘‘Fire-Cracker’”’ bill which was sent 
through both branches and which will give 
to Massachusetts a safer and a saner Fourth 
of July. He also stood for the bill to reg- 
utate the sale of coal, coke and charcoal 
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that the people should get a square deal on 
weights. He also was with tlie bill to govern 
the leasing of theatres srd public halis 
which was approved by the governor and 
which penalizes managers and proprietors 
who violate the regulations made by the 
chief of the district police. 

It was practically the bill drafted by Sen. 
Tolman that was reported by the ways 
and means committee and is now law which 
requires the registration of municipal and 
town notes with the bureau of statistics. 
Such a law should effectively bar a repetition 
of the Framingham and similar disasters. 

Sen. Tolman’s district, the 3d WHssex 
comprises the fishing communities of 
Gloucester, Manchester, Rockport, Newbury- 
pert and Ipswich and he has taken an ac- 
tive interest in the protection of the lobster 
and clam fishermen against the efforts of 
the fish and game commission to restrict 
them. He was instrumental in the defeat of 
the clam bill which would have brought sor- 
row to the clam diggers of ‘Joppa’ had it 
become law because it would have taken 
from them their birth given right to har- 
vest clams from the great beds of Ipswich 
and Newburyport and enabled the commis- 
sion to lease those flats to private  indi- 
viduals to the exclusion of the natives. Sen. 
Tolman supplemented in the senate the work 
of “Capt.’’ Fogg in the nouse in killing this 
obnoxious bill. On the Jobster bills to com- 
pel the marking of packages and to permit 
an inspection of lobsters at any point of 
shipment, to the death of the crustaceans, 


as well as on the bill for a body measure- 
inent of the lobster thus cunningly increas- 
ing the length back to the old 10 1-2 inches, 
Sen. Tolman was with the under dog, the 
fisherman, every time and those bills shared 
the fate of the clam bill in house and sen- 
ate. 

Sen. Tolman led the fignce on the floor of 
the senate for the bill, repor-ed by his com- 
mittee on legal affairs, to make October 12 
a iegal holiday to be known as Columbus 
Day, and it was due to his steering it safe- 
ly through the senate that it was enacted 
into jaw and immediately signed by Gov. 
Draper. Sen. Tolman also led the fight in 
the senate for Rep. Quinn’s bill which 
prohibits cities and towns from publishing 
the names in the annual reports of persons 
who receive aid from the town, one of the 
best humanitarian measures ever passed by 
the legislature. He also piloted Capt. 
Kogg’s bill to repeal the law relative to the 
enticement of seamen safely through the 
senate. He won the everlasting gratitude 
of the labor men on Beacon hill when wtih- 
out any solicitation from them he voted 
for the eight-hour law and against all 
amendments to it. 

it was his keenness as a member of the 
committee on bills in third reading that dis- 
covered the joker in the Boston & Eastern 
railroad bill which would have made the 
charter worthless. 

Everybody on Beacon hill likes ‘‘Jimmie’’ 
Tolman, which fact accounts largely for 
his success, for there is no place where 
friendship counts for more than in the sen- 
ate of Massachusetts. He expects to come 
back next year and is sure to be a very im- 
portant factor in legislation with many of 
the older men retiring. 


Joseph Turner. 

Sen. “Joe”? Turner is in the hands of his 
friends and it is not a bit too much to say 
that if his fellow senators, who have come 
within the warmth of his merry 
smile that is always there, had the votes 
they would re-elect him hands down. It 
is because the senator wears well with 
everybody that he is so cordially liked by 
all those privileged to know him. This 
has been Sen. Turner’s third year in the 
senate and it has been a year of great 
usefulness both to the commonwealth and 
his constituents of the 2d Bristol district. 
Certain it is that he has been of great 
value to the city of Fall River. If there is 
one thing more than another that Sen. 
Turner looks back upon with satisfaction 
it is the work that he put in on the ‘‘54- 


hour bill,’ which of all the labor measures 
he worked the hardest for and no man in 
the legisiature felt more genuine sorrow than 
he dia when that bill came so close to enact- 
ment during the session just closed, only to 
fail. Still looking back upon the history 
of that measure in previous legislatures it 
was a wonderful gain this year to get a tie 
vote in the senate; ‘‘too bad that we didn’t 
win” says Sen. “Joe.’’ Then there was the 
nine hour in eleven bill for the street rail- 
way men, Sen. ‘turner was heartily with 
that bill, too. ‘‘Nine hours is enough for 
any man to handle the motor on the front 
end of a car,’ said the senator and he 
bent all his energy toward pushing that bill, 
also, but there was the committee on street 
railways to buck and this year it proved a 
stone wall. Sen. ‘turner believed as did oth- 
ers that this bill was properly a_ labor 
measure, as did others, and should have gone 
to the labor committee. 

This year Sen. ‘lurner was placed at the 
head of the committee on public charitable 
institutions and a happier choice could not 
have been made by Pres, ‘Treadway of the 
senate for the chairmanship of that com- 
mittee, because ‘‘Joe’’ Turner is a man of 
large heart, and when he went through the 
crowed hospitals and wards of the institu- 
tions for ‘the poor and found the inmates 
sleeping in the corridors, the senator said, 
“this thing has got to stop; the common- 
wealth is big enough and rich enough to 
take care of its unfortunates.”’ 

So Sen. ‘‘Joe’’ bent his energies in that di- 
rection, too. with the result that while there 
is a larger expenditure on building account 
of public charities for next year still every 
bit of it is justified by the demands of the 
institutions and ‘‘thank God we'll have ’em 
all out of the corridors by another year,” as 
the senator says. With it all he has had to 
exercise his hard headed horse sense to 
keep these expenditures within bounds and not 
jet them run beyond reason. So with sana- 
toriums—four of them for consumptives— 
the new acute mania hospital for victims 
of delirium tremens, the new boys’ school at 
Shirley, and all the rest, Senate Chairman 
Turner has had to pass upon a round mil- 
lion of expenditure. 

Of the Fall River bills Sen. Turner has 
been with all of them especially the big 
bill coming just at the end of the session 
for the direct line between Fall River and 
Previdence, the combination bridge over 


Taunton Great river and the tunnel 
under the city. He was born in 
Lancashire, England, 58 years ago 


and came to this country with his people 
to work in the mills. By his thrift and ener- 
gy he became a successful farmer, then a 
provision dealer and now a prosperous busi- 
ness man. His experience in the legislature 
has been widely varied. He has served on 
committees on public health, taxation, fish- 
eries and game, harbors and public lands, 
insurance and public service. ‘He resides 
in Fall River. 


Thomas S. Walsh. 
Oct. 28, 1859—Feb. 4, 1910. 

Thomas S. Walsh of Springfield, the first 
of the three members of the 1910 senate to 
be struck down by the Grim Reaper, saw no 
active service as a member of the upper 
branch. Taking ill during his campaign for 
election it was with extreme difficulty that 
he maanged to get down to Boston on inau- 
guration day to take the oath of office. It 
was evident at that time that death was 
rapidly approaching. Recognizing that the 
end was near he bore up with Christian for- 
titude, almost cheerfully bade his fellows 
good-bye, went home and awaited the final 
summons with calmness and humility. 

Sen. Walsh was a kindly, lovable man 
and unquestionably would have proved the 
same zealous, conscientious legislator in the 
upper branch that he had shown himself in 
his two years service in the house. In the 
house, where he served in 1908 and 1909, 


he was a member of the committees on wa- 
ter supply and election laws, serving as 
chairman.of water supply in his second year. 
Pres. Treadway had named him as chair- 
man of the same committee and also as a 
member of the committees on liquor law 
and agriculture. 


} John E. White. 

A man who is a national bank president 

at 86 must be possessed of a little more 
than ordinary ability. When in addition he 
can leave his island home, cross over to the 
Cape and running as an independent can- 
didate for the senate defeat such a veteran 
campaigner as Capt. ‘“‘Tom’” Pattison, he 
must be a good deal out of the ordinary. 
Such a man is Sen, John E. White of Tis- 
bury, president of the Martha’s Vineyard 
National bank, who has just completed his 
first year in the state senate. Just to give 
an idea of the impression that John E. 
White has made on Beacon hill it might be 
said that just now he is the most likely 
successor of Allen T. Treadway as presi- 
dent of the senate in 1912 if the people of 
the Cape possess the wisdom to return him 
for two more years and we believe the Cape 
will do that for the sake of having a presi- 
dent of the senate if for nothing else. But 
John FE. White is apt to have a good many 
more things by the end of next year to com- 
mend him for a third term. He certainly 
has enough now to commend him for a sec- 
ond. \ 
Sen. White has a right to lay a particu- 
lar claim to fame for the manner in which 
he handled the Southbridge Savings bank 
probe. 

When he was named as chairman of the 
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special committee there were plenty of odd 
winks, There was talk of a whitewash and 
of covering up. ‘“‘That’s all right,’ it was 
said, ‘this man is a national bank man and 
the money devils have him, He has been 
put on for a purpose. Now watch and see.” 
They were right in one thing, Sen. White 
was put on for a purpose, the purpose being 
to find out just who was to blame, which he 
did, and also to see what could be done to 
straighten out the savings banks laws, and 
he did that. 

The savings bank occupies so modest a 
place in the community that few people out- 
side of those who scan the annual report of 
the bank commissioner appreciate how much 
it belongs to the people. The savings 
banks themselves have total deposits in 
excess of-national banks and the yearly five 
mill tax on savings bank deposits brings in 
over $2,000,000 a year to the state. Mass- 


achusetts is primarily a savings bank state 
‘and this trust was too big and serious to 
be played with and Chairman White appre- 
ciated that fact. 

His committee went at the investigation 
and every man in sight was called to the 
stand. ‘‘Never mind,’’ said the croakers, 
“wait until the report comes out. It will be 
full of rhetoric and short of facts. There 
will be a number of pages of regrets over 
the sad happenings and but few sugges- 
tions.”’ 

Then the report came out. Some of those 
who were hit by it are still trying to re- 
cover. Words were not minced and the 
whole truth was told. The bank commis- 
sioner’s cffice, the trustees, and others were 
held responsible for what happened. Inas- 
much as Arthur B. Chapin had been only 
nine months in office as bank commissioner 
he was not specifically criticised as this 
manifestly would have been unfair but for 
his nine months -in connection with the 
months of his predecessor the blame was 
apportioned. Mr, White was one of the 
three men who wrote the section on the 
responsibility of the bank officials and the 
trustees and by virtue of his position as a 
national bank man he was able to draw the 
line exactly between real and fake super- 
vision, 

The suggestions made for the amendment 
of the savings bank laws were also sharp 
and to the point. They made some enemies 
for him and he has learned it but this man 
from the island, the quiet man who dodges 
skyrockets and has but little care for publicity, 
has put the entire state and the great sav- 
ings bank population of the state under a 
great big debt of obligation to him. He has 
performed an extraordinary service for 
which he will never get all the credit really 
due him, 

Meantime he has been keeping his eyes 
open for his district. He fought the way 
Bourne people wanted on the Cape Cod 
canal and while they were unduly excited he 
must be credited with having made a game 
fight which there was no disgrace in los- 
ing. He fought for certain fish and game 
bills and he also put through personally a 
bill to check the forays of the maurauding 
foreigners who have been going through 
Cape woods setting the forest afire and 
causing all sorts of damage. The bill was 


a bit extraordinary, it is true, in its read- 
ing and it is a wonder it got by without 
a point of order being raised against it but 
it went through and he is entitled to all 
sorts of credit because of it. 

As a member of the committee on ways 
and means, on which he also served in the 
house when he was there in 1905, he played 
an important part in keeping the state tax 
down to $5,500,000 when everybody was pre- 
dicting that it would be from $500,000 to 
$1,000,000 above that figure. 

With such a record as this behind him 
John HE. White should have little trouble in 
securing a unanimous renomination, 


SENATES OF THE NATIONS. 


How They Are Composed and the Manner 
of Election of Members. 


Now that the reconstruction of the Brit- 
ish House of Lards will actually take place 
and the method of electing our United 
States senators is a moot question, it is 
interesting to compare these upper cham- 
bers of legislation with those of other na- 
tions, 

The French senate is composed ‘of 300 
members, elected for nine years, members 
to be 40 years old, one-third retiring every 
third year. The election of senators is in- 
direct, and is made by an electoral body 
composed of delegates chosen by the muni- 
cipal council of each commune in propor- 
tion to population. The princes of deposed 
dynasties _ are precluded from _ sitting in 
either the upper or lower chamber. The 
senators are paid 15,000 francs a year. 

The senators of Brazil, 60 in number, are 
chosen by direct vote and hold office for 
three years. 

The senate of Chile is composed of mem- 
bers popularly elected by provinces for a 
term of six years in the proportion of one 
senator for every three deputies. 

The Setanerath, or state council, of Switz- 
erland consists of 44 members, elected by 
the cantons of the confederation. 

The Herrenhaus of. Austria consists of 160 
members, including 15 princes of the blood 
royal, 66 nobles in whose families the dig- 
nity is hereditary, nine archbishops, eight 
bishops, and life members nominated by 
the emperor for services rendered to the 
state. The Forendihaz of Hungary has 254 
hereditary princes, counts and barons, 42 
archbishops and bishops of the Roman Cath- 
olic and Greek churches; 13 representa- 
tives of the Protestant churches, 50 life 
peers appointed by the Crown, and 19 ex- 
officio state dignitaries. 

The Italian senate is composed of the 


princes of the blood royal and an unlimited 
nuinber of members nominated by the king 
for life for services rendered to the state. 
They number about 860. 

The House of Peers of Japan consists 


of the princes of the blood royal, 35 mar- 
quesses, 90 counts, 362 viscounts and 290 


‘barons, certain persons who have rendered 


important service to the state nominated by 
the emperor, and individuals elected by 
provinces to serve in the upper chamber. 

The First Chamber of the Netherlands is 
composed of 50 members elected by the 
people. 

The senate of Belgium consists. of 
110 members elected by the people for 
eight years, and all the adult members of 
the royal family. 

The senate of Spain has these classes of 
senators; hereditary nobles, 100 life mem- 
bers nominated by the king, 180 senators 
elected by the corporations of state, and 
archbishops, generals, admirals and other 
officers of distinction. 

The Camara dos Pares, or House of Peers, 
of Portugal consists of the royal princes, 
12 bishops, and 90 life peers nominated by 
the: king. 

The Landsthing of Denmark is made up 
of 66 members, 12 of whom are nominated 
by the king and 54 elected by the people. 

The First Chamber of Sweden has 150 
members, who are elected by the direct 
vote of the people for a term of nine years. 

Norway has only one assembly of legis- 
lation, the Storthing, which consists of 
123 members, elected by the people every 
third year. But when the Storthing as- 
sembles it divides itself into two chambers, 
the Lagthing and Odelsthing. All new laws 
must be first laid before the Odelsthing, 
from which they pass to the Lagthing. 

In Greece the legislative power is vest- 
ed in only one chamber, which is called the 
Bule. It consists of 235 members, elected 
by the people. 

The British House of Lords at the pres- 
ent time consists of two princes of royal 
blood, two archbishops, 22 dukes, 23 mar- 
quesses, 24 earls, 40 viscounts, 24 bishops, 
844 barons, 28 Scottish peers, and 24 Irish 
peers. They are all hereditaary except the 
archbishops and the bishops and four Lords 
of Appeal, who are life members. 


A Priceless Dinner. 

Marse Henry Watterson tells of a dinner 
he attended in Washington long ago at 
which two of the guests were Roscoe Conk- 
ling and a mathematician named Price, 
who was most expert with figures, but much 
given to long speeches about himself and 
his skill. 

Price made one of his speeches and was 
followed by Conkling, who began: 

“The pleasures of life in Washington are 
manifold, Now, take a dinner such as this. 
My idea of complete happiness would be to 
attend a dinner like this every night in the 
year, where one could enjoy himself with- 
out money and without Price.’—Saturday 
Evening Post. . 
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GEORGE L. BARNES OF WEYMOUTH 


Candidate For Senator in Ist Norfolk District Experienced Legislator— 
Chairman of Public Lighting in Year of Sliding Scale Bill— 
Represents the New Type in Republican Party. 


When George.L. Barnes of Weymouth first 
entered the house in 1904 he had the honor 
of being one of the youngest members of the 
legislature. Born in 1879 there were but few 
who cou'd follow him very closely for the 
honor. The knowing ones skimming over 
the preliminary sketches of the incoming 
legislators of the time heaved a sigh of dis- 
may when they came across his birthday 
note, for the very young man is usually 
quite a nuisance in the legislature. He is 
first of all immature, and again he is very 
apt to have himself surrounded with a cer- 
tain element of freshness. 

The real George lL. Barnes who appeared 
in January, however, to take the oath of 
office was far wide of the _ specifications 
which they had outlined for him. A modest, 
conservative chap with good ears and an 
ability to listen with attention, he had a 
tongue which refused to wag at each tempta- 
tion.. Before he was a month in the house, 
men who had made solemn compacts that he 
at least was one of the men they would 
avoid found themselves getting in touch with 
him, and trying even to secure’ opinions 
from him. That was the legislative begin- 
ning of this yeung man, and it can be said 
now, that George Barnes has with him as 
friends, every man whom he met during that 
breaking-in period. They have tested him 
out and found him not wanting. 

George Barnes represents the new type in 
the republican, party, the type of men who 
are doing things for the party, who refuse 
to wear blinders and who have no special 
social or other drags on which to depend 
for advancement. He believes in the square 
deal principle in politics without being one 
who feels obliged to keep talking about it 
all the time. He is also a very firm believer 
that the real republican machine or organiza- 
tion or party is one which is chuck full of 
“genuine democracy. 

That the republican organization has a 
need of men of this type is now admitted 
by all. While in a way he would perhaps 
object to being lined up with the insurgents 
who are making history within the republi- 
can party in other parts of the country, yet 
he has a little of that element in him, inas- 
much as he believes the party first of all 
must be composed of all the people, and that 
in one way or another they must have a 
chance to make their desires known. 

There is but little use atterapting to deny 
that up to within a very few years, up to 
in fact the successful entry of Barnes him- 
self, that the real republican machine was 
a pretty close corporation. It consisted 
primariiy of two classes of men, those able 
to do favors and those looking for favors. 
In order to pass from one class to the other, 
there had to be social conditions and asso- 
ciations, or else a man would indefinitely be 
in the dependent class. The inside leaders 
rather prided themselves that in their group 
there were none but men with soft hands and 
a talcum powder smell who existed in offices 
and never in shops and rode rather than 
walked. It was very delightful of course 
while it lasted and it would have lasted until 
a grand climaxing crash came, had _ not 
Barnes decided to break through. 

He had on his own account an ancestry 
which went back just about as far his- 
torically as any one cared to hunt but his 
family had never been at the point where 
they were overburdened with wealth. He 
was in the position where, in fact, people 
would assume naturally he was to be patron- 
ized. Then he broke through the ranks and 
into the legislature and after doing it one 
year he repeated it and promised to keep it 
up for an indefinite period. Having broken 
into the legislature he began to attract at- 
tention in that body. On his committee, 
which handled public lighting matters, he 
started in putting motions instead of merely 
voting on them, making studies of the prob- 
lems, instead of swallowing whole the so- 
lutions as presented. The next move was 
when he began to put up solutions of his 
own and the legislature as a whole got to 
know that George Barnes was the real lead- 
ing spirit in his committee and that he had 
other men with him. Then when it came 
to the question of swinging that section they 
knew that he must be. consulted. 

The next and natural step was when men 
the house over, who found they were in dan- 
ger of getting into tight places, began to 
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see the wisdom of trying to interest him if 
possible in their view point. When a speak- 
ership election came round Barnes was a 
very prominent figure in it and his advice 
Was most important. After his career had 
developed to this point it was discovered 
in the state committee that here was a man 
who had better be looked after. 
Accordingly a very strange thing happened. 
The state organization made cvertures to- 
wards him and without abating one jot of 
his own independence, but because of love 
for the party itself, he took hold. He was 
one of the first in the procession of young 
and active men, who now fill in the party 
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many and tempting forms, but to his credit 
he resisted them all. Thus, having con- 
vinced the corporations that he was a man 
who was not to be had and won their re- 
spect, his ability to do things was more 
quickly recognized. 

There is but little use disguising the fact 
that the first impression of the corporation 
men when any restrictive or blocking meas- 
ure is proposed is that they are being made 
the subject of a little hold-up and they gov- 
ern themselves accordingly. With this pos- 
sibility eliminated in the case of Barnes, 
when it got to a point of actual compromise 
they appreciated that here was a man who 
really was working for the people and who 
yet had common sense and could be trusted 
to act fairly. i 


The introduction of the London sliding 
scale for adjusting the price of gas in Bos- 
ton was due to no one man more ‘than to 
George Il, Barnes, who was made house 
chairman of the committee on public light- 


GEORGE*L."BARNES 


strength, who are anxious to do things and 
who are doing them. His relationship was 
recognized early in the house and his im- 
portance and strength waxed accordingly. 
Not only on public lighting matters did he 
steer the legislature into a conservative 
course for a proper readjustment, but on 
railroad matters he also displayed his power 
and ability. He introduced a new element 
into the discussion of corporaticn legislation 
—an element which decided that in all dis- 
putes between the people and the corpora- 
tions that the rights of the people must come 
first, and that if the corporations are not 
agreeable to viewing things in that way that 
they had better be educated to the point. 
There were times when the rub on this 
course was a little hard. A young attorney 
struggling with a new practice and with 
many demands on him meets temptation in 


ing in 1906, when the special commission’s 
report, or reports, were to come before the 
legislature for action. Rep. Barnes from 
the first firmly advocated the adoption of 
the recommendation of the minority com- 
missioners—James KE. Cotter and Charles P. 
Hall—in favor of the sliding scale. The 
three other members of the commission, who 
were the gas and electric light commission- 
ers, reported against the sliding scale, The 
sliding scale bill was put through, with 
the standard price of gas fixed at 90 cents 
and the standard dividend at seven percent, 
the company being allowed to increase the 
divided one percent for every five cent 
reduction in price. Under that legislation 
the vrice of gas in Boston has been re- 
duced to 80 cents, the lowest price in any 
of the leading cities of the country at the 
time it was made, 
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JAMES H. DOYLE 


Loyalty to Friends Striking Characteristic of Popular Boston Senator— 


Zealous Guardian of Interests of the Plain People— 


Influential Factor in Legislation 


The best beloved man that ever, sat: in 
the Massachusetts senate. That’s the way 
an old-timer at the state house who has 
seen legislatures come and go for 40 years 
or more described James H. Doyle last win- 
ter. And that description comes pretty near 
hitting the mark. Everybody is his friend 
that anyone would want-to call a friend 
and he is the friend of everybody, even 
those he fights, provided they fight fair. 


Naturally he is not the friend of the young 
senator who forced a vote on the bar and 
bottle bill while he was seriously ill in the 
South last winter but neither is anyone 
else that young senator’s friend, not even 
those who were obliged, against their will, 
to support the bar and bottle bill. 

Clean, manly and above board, ‘‘Jim” 
Doyle cares not how hard anyone hits in a 
fight so long as the blows are aimed above 
the belt. For the contemptible methods of 
the dark-alley fighters he has nothing but 
scorn and the senate had the pleasure of 
hearing one or two forcible dissertations 
from him .on the Subject of that kind of 
opponents last winter. He made the ob- 
jects of them and the big financial interests 
back of them sit. up suddenly and that 
they were pained beyond expression is put- 
ting it mildly. The fact is that he created 
a small-size panic in certain quarters which 
now have a largely increased respect for 
the fighting senator. He spoke his little 
piece and warned them of what they might 
expect if they continued their tactics or al- 
lowed their servants to continue them. Suf- 
fice to say that,Sen, Doyle need have no fear 
of further trouble from that quarter, 

Loyalty to friends is a striking character- 
istic of Sen. James H. Doyle. He loves his 
friends just as fervently as he hates his 
enemies. And he is intensely loyal to the 
plain, everyday people from among whom 
he sprung. Théir interests are his inter- 
ests: It was not because he was under 
any! obligations to John F, Fitzgerald that 
he stood by the.Jatter in the mayoralty fight 
of last year and not because he was imbued 
with any particularly deep love for the Little 
General. It was Simply because Fitzgerald, 
in his opinion, ‘as the choice of the plain 
people, particularly those of Irish extrac- 
tion; and it was to these people that ‘‘Jim” 
Doyle owed- every honor that had come to 
him! in political. life. He never got his 
votds from the = Storrows, the Minots, the 
Fale and the: Williamses, but from the 
Mu ee the Sullivans and the McCarthys, 
and he stood: where the Murphys, the Sulli- 
van sand theMcCarthys stood. 
not have beéngan ideal view but it was a 
thoroughly human view and “Jim’’ Doyle is 
there was no factor more im- 
we success of the Fitzgerald can- 
‘aid of Sen. Doyle, for there 
. city who can command a 


er sna gpa) vit is a following gained by 
kindnesses domgzaina favors granted without 
askingor accépting anything in return. 
Similarly.no man had a more important 
part than James H. Doyle in bringing about 
the first election of Mayor Fitzgerald in 
1905. Late in the hot primary struggle be- 
tween Fitzgerald and Edward J. Donovan, 
when the result hung in tthe balance on the 
stand taken by certain strong leaders, those 
leaders—-Doyle, Harry P. Nawn, John H. 
Lee and Charles H. Slattery—declared for 
Fitzgerald and turned the tide of battle. 
Doyle is generally given the credit for swing- 
ing this strong faction of leaders to Fitz- 
gerald and in that case he probably was ani- 


mated by a desire to ‘“‘get even’ with Mar-: 


tin M. Lomasney, Donovan’s principal back- 
er. Doyle had gone into the street commis- 
sioner contest a year before with a very 
good understanding on his own part that he 
would have the support of Lomasney but 
when primary day came he found that Lo- 
masney was with Salem D. Charles, his op- 
ponent, and had been from the beginuning. 


That may’ 


--support than he—a strong-. 
yal support than money could’ 
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Doyle ‘‘got even” all right, for the result of 
the mayoralty fight in 1905 settled once and 
for all time whatever aspirations ‘Martin 
M. I.omasney had to be the leader of the 
Boston democracy. “Getting even’ may 
not be a very ideal practice but it is an emi- 
nently practical one and a very human one, 
and, as we said before, ‘‘Jim’’ Doyle is very 
human. Incidentally he demonstrated his 
own power as a city-wide factor in politics. 

Doyle had been an alderman for six years 
and Mayor Fitzgerald made him superin- 
tendent of streets. Had he been like some 
men who have held that job ‘Jim’? Doyle 
could have become a wealthy man but he 
came out of office at the end of two years 
poorer than when he went in. 

Sen. Doyle was in the house of represen- 
tatives from Ward 12 away back in 1893 and 
"94 and served on the committees on leave 
of absence, drainage and public service. He 
came back to Beacon hill in 1909 as a mem- 
ber of the upper branch from the 4th Suf- 
folk district, composed of Wards 9, 12 and 
17, and was appointed by Pres. Treadway to 
the committees on federal] relations, public 
health and taxation. 

He early distinguished himself on Beacon 
hill by starting out to smash the money 
sharks and he smashed the biggest shark 
concern of all—the Chattel Loan company— 
by having it put under real supervision by the 
bank commissioner. It has a special char- 
ter and/had escaped any genuine supervision. 
Also it had escaped the law 1908 which pro- 
vided that no assignment of wages should 
be legal unless assented to by a man’s em- 
ployer and by his wife, if married. <A 
‘joker’ was worked into the act of 1908 
which exempted chartered loan companies 
from its provisions and, as it happened, 
the Chattel Loan company was the only 
chartered company in the state engaged in 
loaning money on assignments of wages. 
Sen. Doyle led the successful fight to in- 
clude the Chattel company under the provi- 
sions of this act. It was a hard fight and 
one of the nastiest ever waged at the state 
house but the Chattel, company, with all 
its powerful connections, was unable to si- 
lence the fighting senator from the South 
End of Boston. 

He led the fight against the Boston charter 
in the senate. He told the republican major- 
ity that it was making a big mistake in 
forcing it down the throat of Boston and 
warned them they were not going to ac- 
complish. what they sought to accomplish, 
which should, he said, be evident to them 
from the failure of past attempts to make 
Boston a republican city by legislative en- 
actment. About last January the republican 
leaders awoke to a realization that Sen. 
Doyle had told them some plain truths. 

This year Pres. Treadway reappointed 
Sen. Doyle to the committees on taxation 
and public health and appointed him to the 
committee on military affairs instead of 
again placing him on _ federal relations. 
To the latter committee was entrusted the 
duty of putting a quietus on the income tax 
amendment to the federal constitution and 
it was realized that the -republican majori- 
ty on the committee might not be able to do 
a workmanlike job if they had Sen. Doyie 
to contend with. 

They killed the national income tax and 
gave as their excuse that the state should 
have this immense revenue. That was the 
only argument they had against the income 
tax. They said the state should have it, so 
Sen. Doyle put it up to his committee on 
taxation to report a bill providing for a 
state income tax, Rep. Dean having filed 
such a bill. It had been held back to await 
the result on the national income tax. The 
state income tax bill was promptly reported 
after the other had been killed and it went 
through the house. In the senate, however, 
some of the gentlemen who had said that 
they believed in an income tax, but that it 
should be a state income tax, swallowed 
their words and the bill was killed by a nar- 
row margin. Nobody expected that it would 
pass but it was clearly a case of getting the 
goods on the republicam party. 


Thanks to Sen. Doyle and a few other 
fighters on the committee on taxation that 
important committee was split almost in two 
on nearly every imporant question this year 
and the fighting minority carried their 
fights onto the floors of the house and sen- 
ate on every question where there was a 
division. On the bill to give the cities and 
towns where business and manufacturing 
corporations have their plants the whole of 
the tax on such corporations the minority 
beat the majority in both the house and 
senate and the bill is now law. Under it 
Boston will receive over $200,000 in addition- 
al taxes this year. 

Despite the fact that they had a majority 
of their committee against them, Sen. Doyle 
and six other members managed to carry to 
its last stage in the senate the bill to provide 
that the property of a deceased resident of 
Massachusetts, located outside of this state, 
should be subject to an inheritance tax here. 
The bill would have meant an increased reve- 
nue of thousands of dollars annually to this 
state but it was quietly killed on the last 
day of the session by the senate ways and 
means committee. 

his same minority of the committee on 
taxation fought hard but unsuccessfully to 
put through a bill giving the tax commis- 
sioner the power to examine safety deposit 
boxes upon the death of the persons who 
hired them. The safety deposit box has be- 
come quite fashionable among the wealthy 
in late years, enabling them to dodge taxes 
during life time and to escape even having 
an inheritance tax assessed on their proper- 
ty after death. 

Upon the death of Sen. Abbott, which 
created a vacancy on the committee on 
street railways, Pres. Treadway named Sen. 
Doyle to fill this highly important place and 
he took part in all the large matters before 
that committee, particularly the Berkshire 
trolley bill, unanimously demanded by the 
people of the Berkshires and opposed chiefly 
by a small clique of New Haven railroad 
baiters. 


Single handed Sen. Doyle fought the ma- 
jority report of his committee on the bill 
providing that normal school pupils should 
be carried at half-fare on street railways, 
the committee reporting against the bill. 
Sen. Doyle’s argument on this bill was de- 
clared by many to be one of the best ever 
heard in the senate and it was the argu- 
ment of a layman discussing legal points, 
it being claimed that the bill was unconstitu- 
tional. The result was that the bill, which 
no one figured had the ghost of a Sham, was 
defeated by only two votes. : 

He spoke his mind plainly on ‘the bar and 
bottle bill and told some wholesome truths 
concerning the methods used to’ further that 
legislation. As a liquor dealer himself he 
knew what evils Surrounded the business and 
he knew just how much and how little the 
mass of legislation annually proposed would 
do to cure the admitted evils. The fight 
against the bar and bottle bill was hopeless, 
handled as it was, but in the opinion of 
those with an intimate knowledge of legis- 
lative affairs, it would not have been hope- 
less but would have been successful had 
the whole fight been put into the hands of 
James H. Doyle at the start. 

LM Bin 4 he 
power in the Massachusetts senate, one of 
the most influential members the democratic 
party has sent to the senate in many years. 
Every question involving party principles 
has had a firm advocate in him and the labor 
interests never had a more powerful ally. 


On every measure sought by organized la- 


bor—the eight-hour and 54-hour bills, the 
anti-injunction bills, the initiative and ref- 
erendum, the peaceful picketing bill, the 


labor unions fines bill and workingmen’s 
compensation legislation—the labor leaders 
at the state house could depend on him to 
closely watch their interests in the senate, 

He and Sen. Nason successfully carried 
the Walker direct nomination bill through 
the senate and they startled the county rings 
of Massachusetts by coming within one vote 
of putting through a direct nomination bill 
for county officers, which the friends of di- 
rect nominations did not have the courage 
to fight for in the house. 

His long experience in municipal affairs in 
Boston especially equipped him to deal with 
the many problems of legislation affecting 
the metropolis of the commonwealth. There 
has been little legislation of importance at 
the state house in the past two years that 
he was not a prominent factor in. He is a 
senator of and for the people. 


Doyle has shown himself to be a 


JAMES H. DOYLE 
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SEN. GEORGE HOLDEN TINKHAM 


Fulfilled Highest Expectations of Friends as Member of Senate of 1910— 
Initiated Several Important and Beneficial Measures— 
Vigorous and Pertinacious Fighter and 
Remarkable Vote-Getter. 


Sen. George Holden Tinkham of the 5th 
Suffolk district fulfilled the highest expecta- 
tions of his friends as a member of the 
senate of 1910. He simply lived up to the 
record he had made as a member of. the 
Boston city government as a consistent and 
outspoken opponent of what he believed to 
be prejudicial to the best interests of the 
people and a warm and vigorous advocate 
of measures which he believed to be proper 
and just. More than that, he was an initia- 
tor of much important and beneficial legis- 
lation, Those who expected that George 
Iiolden Tinkham would do nothing to offend 
“the interests’ as a member of the senate 
did not know the man. Such an attitude 
on his part would have necessitated a com- 
plete change in the course he has always 
pursued in politics—a course based on hon- 
esty to himself and to the people. 

Sen. Tinkham did more in his first year 
in the senate than many men do in several 
years there. He will be best remembered 
probably for his vigorous fights in behalf 
of the milk consumers and against the Bos- 
ton Elevated Holding company bill. Ap- 
pointed to the special committee to investi- 
gate the whole milk question at the time 
of the strike he took his stand as the rep- 
resentative of the consuming public of Bos- 
ton, at a time when it looked as though the 
interests of the general public would be 
ground between the upper and nether mill- 
stones of the contractors side and the pro- 
ducers side of the question. While bend- 
ing every energy to adjust the differences 
between the contractors and the producers 
he made it his special effort to secure out 
of the trouble some legislation which would 
guarantee to the men, women and children 
of Boston a milk supply that was pure and 


safe. He had to contend from the beginning 
with the powerful agricultural interests 


which dominated the committee and which 
dominated the legislature, in fact, because 
of the desire of the republican organization 
to pacify the farmer vote which had been 
“off”? at last year’s election. 


To secure the best results he made, on his 
own initiative and at his own expense, an 
elaborate investigation of the milk inspection 
system in New York—a system based on the 
fundamental principle that to secure pure, 
safe milk, inspection must begin at the cow. 
His bill, based on the result of his investi- 
gations in New York, and with only himself 
and Sen. Meaney of the special committee to 
back it, was passed by nine mapority in the 
senate after a vigorous contest and after it 
had once been rejected by two votes. It 
previded for the making of regulations by the 
Boston board of health which would prevent 
the receiving, keeping or sale of any milk in 
Boston without a permit from the Boston 
board of health. Although beaten by 
the milk interests in the house, Sen. 
Tinkham accomplished the result he was 
aiming at, for the agitation he start- 
ed, backed as it was by an aroused 
public sentiment, compelled the Boston board 
of health to devise an elaborate scheme of 
inspection which is practically the same as 
the system in vogue in New York. . Sen. 
Tinkham, personally and publicly, appealed 
to Mayor Fitzgerald to adopt the recommen- 
dations of the health board. The mainten- 
ance of the system will cost several thous- 
and dollars annually but the expense is in- 
finitesimal when the results are taken into 
consideration. It means protection of the 
men, women and children of the city from 
the death destroying germs of impure milk. 
More than that it ensures the preservation 
of the lives of the future men and women of 
Boston—the helpless infants of today. 

Sen. Tinkham’s pertinacious fight against 
the Boston Plevated Holding company bill 
brought down on his head the wrath of many 
and powerful interests but he never wavered. 
There was a great difference of opinion as 
to whether the rights of the city were am- 
ply protected in the clause providing that 
upon the expiration of the present tunnel 
and subway leases the contracts should be 
renewed to dates when the bonds issued by 
the city for the construction of the tun- 
nels and subway become due, at a rental to 


~ tion -to —the~ bill, 


be determined within ten months from the 
passage of the act by the railroad and tran- 
sit commissioners. Sen. Tinkham insisted 
that the matter was of too great moment 
to the city to be passed upon without care- 
ful deliberation, which, he asserted, had not 
been given to the matter. His attitude was 
that of Rep. Wolcott, house chairman of the 
committee on street railways, but Sen. Tink- 
ham was obliged to wage the fight alone in 
the senate. Whether he was unduly cautious 
or not, the HMlevated, recognizing that public 
sentiment was on the side of Sen. Tinkham, 
assented to the whole question going over 
to next year, the transit and the railroad 
commissioners to study it in the meantime 
and report to the next general court. 

These two incidents of the milk ques- 
tion and the holding bill would indicate that 
Sen. Tinkham somehow keeps a finger on 
the public pulse. This is absolutely true and 
has been true of him from the first day he 
entered politics. He is enabled to keep him- 
self in touch with public sentiment because 
he makes the fullest investigation of a sub- 
ject before assuming an attitude on it. The 
‘bar and bottle bill was an example. Sen. 
Tinkham, recognizing that this bill was one 
of the most important likely to come be- 
fore the legislature, personally investigated 
the conduct of saloons in Boston under the 
double license system which the bill sought 
to abolish. He visited no less than 50 sa- 
loons in various parts of the city. His vis- 
its were made at different hours of the day 
and night so that he might secure an accu- 
yate view of conditions. The result con- 
vineced him that there was no especial evil 
attached to the sale of liquor by the bottle 
and over the bar in the same establishment— 
at least no evil that would be remedied by 
providing for the separation of the licenses. 
Consequently he took his stand in opposi- 
fully convineed that its 
only result would be the deprivation of the 
eity of $200,000 in license fees without any 
gain to the public welfare—a loss which the 
city can ill afford to stand in its present 
financial condition. ; 

Sen. Tinkham enjoys the distinction of 
having been the first man ‘that was ever 
successful in inducing the senate to pass a 
“peaceful picketing’ bill. Organized la- 
bor has fought annually to secure the pass- 
age of such a measure to protect what it be- 
lieves to be its rights in labor disputes and 
this year as usual presented a drastic bill 
to restrain the issue of injunctions. Sen. 
Tinkham recognizing that there was some 
justice in the demands of the laboring peo- 
ple took up the study of the question. He 
finally became convinced that the most rea- 
sonable measure that could be drawn, and 
the only one which possibly might be passed, 
was the bill reported by the recess com- 
mittee on labor to the legislature of 1908, 
which was killed in the senate that year. 
He put in that bill, which provided that: 

“Tt shall not ‘be unlawful for any person 
to reason with, talk with, argue with, and 
by arguments persuade any other person, 
for the purpose of inducing such other per- 
son to do any act or thing or pursue any line 
of conduct which is not the commission of 
an offence under the laws of this common- 
wealth, and against the doing of which or 
pursuing of which by such other person an 
injunction will not lie or be granted by the 
courts; and no injunction shall issue out 
of any court, restraining such reasoning, 
talking, arguing or persuading.” 

The only rolleall in the senate on the 
Tinkham bill showed the surprisingly large 
vote of 24 in favor to 13 against. Similarly 
Sen. Tinkham advocated and supported the 
bill to permit labor unions to impose fines 
to enforce strikes. Other organizations are 


allowed to enforce their rules by fining 


members and Sen, Tinkham believed that 
labor unions should enjoy the same right— 
a right they had enjoyed up to the four to 
three decision of the supreme court in the 
Willeutts vs. Bricklayers case in 1908. 

The state payroll book, to be issued short- 
‘ly, was provided for in a bill introduced by 
him. It will contain, like the city of Boston 
payroll book, for which he was also the first 


mover, the name, address, date of appoint- 
ment and salary of every official and employe 
of the commonwealth. ; 

His wide popularity and remarkable abil- 
ity as a vyote-getter led to his being request- 
ed in 1907 to allow the use of his name as 
the candidate for mayor of the republican 
organization. Although he was practically 


Sure to receive the endorsement of the Good 


Government association he declined the hon- 
or. Similarly he was urgently requested to 
allow the use of his name at the coming pri- 
maries as the candidate of his party for 
congress in the 11th district. Indicative of 
his ability as a vote-getter, last November 
as the senatorial candidate in the 5th Suf- 
folk district he carried the district by 3761 
votes over his democratic opponent, receiv- 
ing 509 more votes than Gov. Draper in the 
district and 612 more than his neighbor in 
Ward 11, Lieut. Gov. Frothingham. 

Sen. Tinkham has seen twelve years of 
service on the republican city committee, two 
in the Boston common council and three in 
the Boston board of aldermen. He is still 
on the sunny side of 40, but has crowded a 
lot of activity into the 18 years since he be- 
came a voter. He comes from an old Plym- 
outh family and was educated at Prince, 
Chauncey Hall and Hopkinson’s schools and 
Harvard, graduating from the rhetoric foun- 
dry in Cambridge in 1894. Then he attended 
the law school and was admitted to the bar. 
His first public service was on the repub- 
lican ward committee of Ward 11. He served 
in the common council in 1897 and 1898 and 
was a constant source of trouble while there 
to that astute politician, Mayor Josiah Quin- 
cy. He attacked Quincy freely and inces- 
santly and occasionally moved that usually 
imperturbable gentleman to reply. In 1899 
when the district system of electing alder- 
men went into effect he was elected as the 
first alderman from Wards 1l-and 25 and 
was. re-elected in 1900 and 1901 with little 
or no fighting. In the aldermen he main- 
tained his reputation for wide-awake op- 
position to graft, large and small, and was 
as much trouble to Mayor Hart as he had 
been as councilman to Mayor Quincy. 

As has been said he introduced an ordi- 
nance providing for the publication of a list 
of officials and employes of the city, to- 
gether with their salaries, date of appoint- 
ment and residence. He fought for it two 
years in the board of aldermen, but each 
year, after getting it through, saw it killed 
in the common council. It was regarded by 
department heads and smaller politicians as 
a body blow at padded payrolls. Such an 
ordinance did not become operative until 
1904. He was an early agitator, for a board 
of public works to combine the powers and 
duties of the present street department, 
water department, engineering department 
and board of street commissioners. He suc- 
ceeded in having the Northern avenue act 
accepted by the city council but failed on 
the widening of India, Commercial and Cross 
streets to make a broad business thorough- 
fare across the city. Always he was an in- 
sistent advocate of the promotion of the 
industrial and commercial life of the city. 
. Politically Sen. Tinkham is one of the best 
informed men in Boston and he knows the 
game from start to finish. He demonstrated 
that on Beacon hill this year. 


A Runaway Calaboose, 


“Big Bill” Edwards, who is boss of the 
whitewings in New York and a most effi- 
cient street-cleaner, was born in Lisle, an 
upstate town in New York. 

When big Bill was little Bill, a village 
character ran amuck through the place one 
afternoon and the village constable arrested 
him. There was no calaboose in Lisle and 
the constable locked his prisoner in a con- 
venient freight car that stood on the siding. 

When the man awoke next morning he 
was halfway through Pennsylvania on his 
way to New York. It was a through freight 
and he never did get out until he landed in 
the yards in Jersey City; nor did he ever 
return to Lisle. 

The incident made a deep impression on 
Bill’s mind, and he decided to travel him- 
self some day. He did and eventually he 
landed as boss of the street-cleaning depart- 
ment in New York. The first man who 
applied to him for a job was the hero of 
the freight car adventure, 

“Hello, Bill!’ said he. ‘How did you get 
away from Lisle? Did they lock you in a 
freight car too?’’—Saturday Evening Post, 
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PRACTICAL POLITICS. 


SEN. WILLIAM TURTLE 


An Invaluable Legislator Whose Aim Always Has Been the Public In- 
terest—Labor Has Come to Recognize Him As a Genuine 
Friend—Bulwark Against Pernicious Legislation 


It will be a matter of sincere regret if Sen. 
William Turtle decides to retire from public 


life. William ‘Turtle has been the _ sheet 
anchor of the commonwealth. He _ stood 
in the senate as ‘a _ bulwark against 
evil legislation. Often assailed, his value 


to the commonwealth as a legislator is al- 
most inealculable. Very often he has been 
one of the best friends of those interests 
which assailed him as’ their enemy. "Where 
the senate would have gone many times 
without Sen. Turtle to guide it is not prob- 
lematical. It is an absolute certainty that 
many times it would have run on the rocks 
of disaster and carried the republican party 
with it had it not been for Sen. Turtle. It 
is almost impossible to write dispassionately 
of William Turtle. One sees him either as a 
great legislator or as the pliant agent of cor- 
porate interests. But no honest, keen ob- 
server, intimately acquainted with legisla- 
tive affairs and gifted with the ability to see 
a little deeper than the ordinary observer of 
events, will say other of William Turtle than 
that he is an invaluable public agent always 
having in mind a desire to serve the best 
interests of all the people. It is because of 
the very depth of his vision that Sen. Turtle 
is often misjudged. His ability to see farther 
than the common or garden variety of states- 
men and the shallow critics has been a bless- 
ing to the commonwealth and to the repub- 
lican party. He has prevented the latter 
from committing many errors and he has 
saved the former from much pernicious legis- 
lation which looked very good on the sur- 
face. , 

It was not many years ago that Sen. Tur- 
tle was bitterly assailed as an enemy of or- 
ganized labor but organized labor learned 
afterwards that the Berkshire man was only 
working to save organized labor from itself 
and trying to accomplish something of real 
benefit to it. As house chairman of the 
special recess- committee on labor in 1907 
he reported back to the legislature the only 
peaceful picketing bill which has ever passed 
the Massachusetts senate. It didn’t pass 
then, probably because no one with intimate 
knowledge of the subject was there to an- 
swer the attacks of those who consistently 
oppose everything that labor asks, whether 
labor is right or wrong, and it is sometimes 
right. The bill did pass the senate this year 
however. and it was a genuine pleasure to 
even a layman to hear William Turtle dis- 
cuss the rights of labor. This year also it 
was he who put through the senate the bill 
to allow Iabor unions to impose fines upon 
members to enforce union rules. It would 
allow a union to fine a member who refused 
to strike when ordered to do so, which the 
supreme court two years ago decided by a 
vote of four to three that it could not legal- 
lv do. Sen. Turtle’s argument in favor of 
this bill was unanswerable. Both of these 
measures fell in the house but they would 
not have fallen had the house been able to 


hear Sen. Turtle’s arguments in favor of 
them. 
The labor men can’t blame Sen. Turtle 


for trying to amend their eight-hour bill. 
because their bill went through unamended 
and was killed by Gov. Draper. Sen. Turtle 
in that instance was trying to do something 
for organized labor and organized labor has 
got to know him-so wel) that it probably is 
willing to concede that he was actuated by 
a sincere desire to heln it. He had voted for 
the eight-hour hill last year, hut. when Gov. 
Drapner had said that he would veto the bill 
if it came to him in the same form this 
vear, Sen. Turtle tried to amend it to remove 
the objections of the governor, so that it 
would be up to the governor to sign the 
bill. He was not one of those senators who 
were trying to help themselves politically. 
Sen. Turtle was trying to help organized 
labor. 

It took some courage for the intellectual 
giant from the Berkshires to lead the fight 
against the bar and bottle bill but nobody 
ever accused William Turtle of lacking the 
courage of his convictions. Had a few more 
senators possessed the courage of their con- 
victions this pernicious piece of legislation 
never weuld have become law. He also dis- 
played his courage in opposing the milk pro- 
ducers’ transportation bill—the Saunders bill, 


so-called—favoring the substitution of a bill 
reported by his own committee on railroads. 
He told the senate the farmers were asking 
for a gold brick and events have proved the 
justification of his assertion, for before the 
bill had become effective the farmers found 
they did not want what they thought they 
wanted. Sen. Turtle had warned them that 
the railroads would not display such poor 
business judgment as to give retail shippers 
the wholesale rate and that the enforcement 
of a fiat rate would simply result in the 
wholesalers having the retail rate inflicted 
upon them. That is exactly what happened 
and under the law as passed the railroad 
commissioners have no power to change the 
rates. If the bill advocated by Sen. Turtle 
had been substituted the railroad commis- 
sioners would have had the authority to 
recommend rates to the railroads and their 
recommendations in other matters have al- 
ways had the force of a command. 

While there was nothing important in 
legislation on Beacon hill in which Sen. Tur- 
tle was not a leading factor, and almost al- 
ways the ‘leading factor, it was the settle- 
ment of the Berkshire street railway ques- 
tion that brought more genuine satisfaction 
to him, probably, than all the other matters 
in which he played a part. It was particu- 
larly fitting that he—a Berkshire man— 
should be at the head of the committee on 
railroads this year when all Berkshire was 
looking for a satisfactory adjudication of its 
transportation difficulties. They were satis- 
factorily adjudicated and no man played a 
more important part in their adjudication 
than William Turtle. Then with the mag- 
nanimity which is characteristic of him he 
told Gov. Draper that he waived his rights 
to anv of the quills with which the bill was 
signed. Others were looking for them and 
Sen. Turtle wanted everybody satisfied. He 
was satisfied in having accomplished some- 
thine of real fmportance for his beloved 
Berkshires. 

His was the guiding hand which safely 
steered through the shoals of legislation the 
governor’s bill to allow the Boston Railroad 
Holding company to issue preferred stock 
which, because it will be tax free, will allow 
the company to find a ready market for it 
and thus enable it to finance the large im- 
provements which are contemplated in the 
Boston & Maine system. He also had charge 
of the bill—in fact he framed it—providing 
for a complete investigation of the New Hav- 
en road and the validation of such of its 
securities as are warranted by its assets. 

From this necessarily brief sketch it may 
he vartially realized how much of a force 
William Turtle has heen Beacon hill and 
how panic stricken the republican leaders 
were when it was given out that he was not 
to return next vear. 

He has given many of the best years of 
his life to his state and his party and if he 
finally decides to retire now and devote his 
attention to his law practice he will have 
in his retirement the sincere good wishes 
of his party’s leaders much as they desire 
him to remain in public life. 


Death of Whig Party. 


The national whig convention which met 
in Baltimore in 1852 nominated Winfield 
Scott for president. It showed the great 
sagacity and keen intelligence of Webhster, 
that he said at once, “That kills the Whig 
party.’”’ And sure enough it did, although 
they had elected the previous president. 
Scott got a verv small vote. What would 
have hapnened if Webster had been nomi- 
nated and had lived? Scott stood for noth- 
ing. The Webster whigs would have noth- 
ing to do with Scott, and in Massachusetts 
they put up a Webster electorial ticket. It 
would have carried the state, but Webster 
died in 1852 in October. The writer, then 
a boy of eight years old, can remember the 
great Webster funeral in Boston, never 
equalled before or since. The sentiment 
seemed to be: ‘‘Daniel Webster, the world 


- will seem lonesume without you.” 


In the whig convention Webster’s friends 
made great efforts to bring about his nomi- 
nation. Two or three Massachusetts men 


stood out against it, with an emphasis, so 


William Hayden, a Webster manager, said, ~ 


that told plainly that they cared less that 
their votes counted for Scott than that they 
counted against Webster. 

It was decided to run Webster in Mass- 
achusetts anyway. Some merriment was 
caused by an Official dispatch of Winfield 
Scott’s which began with the words: ‘after 
a hasty plate of soup.” This was referred 
to in a Webster campaign song written by 
William Hayden, editor of the Atlas, which 
began: 

‘Dan Webster lets his chowder cool 
Before he eats it,—he’s no fool; 
But oh, alas for Winfield Scott, 

He always takes his soup too hot.’’ 

Alse Scott used the phrase: ‘“‘that rich 
Irish bregue’” and thereby increased the 
gayety of nations no doubt. 


NOW READY 


The 1910 Edition of the 


Compilation of the 


Laws of Massachusetts 


Relating to 


Caucuses 
Conventions 


Nomination of Candidates, 
Etc. 


Thoroughly revised and corrected to 
include the New Legislation of 
1910. 


NEW LEGISLATION of 1910 of spec- 
ial interest. The ‘Walker-Cushing” 
direct nomination act; the “McCall 
bill,’ Act of Congress providing for 
publicity of contributions made to 
influence elections of Representa- 


| tives in Congress. 


THIS COMPILATION gives either in 
full or in abstract all the Election 
Laws of Massachusetts as codified 
in 1907 together with all other acts 
passed since the enactment of said 
codification. It covers all the provi- 
sions of law now in force relating to 
qualifications, assessments and reg- 
istrations of voters, political com- 
mittees, caucuses and _ primaries, 
conventions, nomination papers, and 
the filing of papers necessary to in- 
sure the placing of a  candidate’s 
name on the official ballot for use 
at elections. 


IN THE APPENDIX will be found an 
abstract of all of so much of. the 
new Federal naturalization law as 
will be of interest to applicants for 
naturalization, a list of the election 
distrists of Massachusetts, political 
calendars relating to State and City 
elections for the current year, and 
a summary of all legislation relat- 
ing to caucuses and elections passed 
by this year’s legislature. 


THIS IS THE ONLY COMPILATION 
PUBLISHED giving these laws as 
amended, making thebook indispen- 
sable to any one wishing to know 
the law as it now is. 

Compiled by 
RICHARD L. GAY, 
6 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

Price 35 cents. 

Sent Postpaid on receipt of price. 
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PRACTICAL POLITICS. 


SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE 


Joseph Walker Leading Exponent in Massachusetts of New Republicanism 
Exemplifies Leadership Towards Which People Are Now Turn- 


ing—Constructive Legislator of Great Capacity. 


“Statesman, yet friend to truth! of soul 
sincere, 
In action faithful, and in honor clear; 
Who broke no promise, serv’d no private 
end, 
Who gain’d no title, and who lost no friend.” 


This verse from Pope’s address to Addi- 
son, a favorite of Speaker Joseph Walker 
of the Massachusetts house of representa- 
tives, and which he has used in public ad- 
dresses aS expressing the ideal legislator, 
might well be applied to Speaker Walker 
himself, except in so far as it refers to 
gaining a title, for Speaker Walker, already 
possessed of the honored title of speaker of 
the house, seems destined for the highest 
title the people of Massachusetts can con- 
fer upon him. 

Speaker Walker is in truth the ideal legis- 
lator. He is more than that. He is the 
ideal citizen who would make an ideal pub- 
lic servant in any capacity, legislative or 


executive. Unswerving in his allegiance to 
the right, unfettered by pernicious’ cor- 
porate ties, abhorring everything mean or 


deceitful, endowed with a remarkable keen- 
ness of vision and soundness of judgment, 
he is the type of man towards whom the 
people of the country are turning in this 
time of general unrest and dissatisfaction 
with the old order of things political. Al- 
though born into this world with his future 
assured he has never been other than one 
of the people. The aims and aspirations of 
the plain, everyday people have always been 
close to his heart. It is natural, therefore, 
that in the great movement which is agitat- 
ing the country to bring the government 
closer to the people he should be the first 
of his party’s leaders in this state to openly 
champion the new doctrine of “progressive’”’ 
republicanism. 

It is no secret that his views, freely and 
frankly stated, have not met with the en- 
thusiastic support of those who have led 
the republican party of Massachusetts for 
the past score of years. That his views do 
not meet the approval of the older republi- 
can leaders is not, however, any proof that 
they are not good republican doctrine, but 
instead furnish proof to those who make it 
a business to keep closely in touch with the 
sentiment of ‘‘the man on the street” that 
the old leaders have allowed themselves to 
get too far away from the people and out 
of touch with public sentiment, 

There is no disputing the place that Jo- 
seph Walker holds in the hearts of the people 
of Massachusetts, irrespective of party. His 
fame has spread from one end of the com- 
monwealth to the other as the champion of 
government by the people and for the peo- 
ple. 'They like his views, and they like the 
boldness with which he expresses them. It 
should be apparent to the leaders of the re- 
publican party that if that party is to main- 
tain its supremacy in Massachusetts it must 
adapt itself to the new conditions so clearly 
enunciated by Speaker Walker on many oc- 
casions during the past year. 

He was the first among the ‘big’? men, 
so-called, of his party to discern the wide- 
spread sentiment in favor of direct nomina- 
tions. Better than any of the dictators of 
the party machine he read the handwriting 
in the returns of last November and a fort- 
night after election he publicly declared 
himself as the champion of direct nomina- 
tions. Instantly he fell into deep disfavor 
with his party’s leaders. And mind you he 
did not ask that direct nominations be put 
into operation throughout Massachusetts. He 
merely stated his belief that the people 
should have an opportunity to say whether 
or not they wanted to nominate by direct 
vote in those districts where direct nomina- 
tions are not in force, and announced his 
intention of introducing a measure to give 
the people this opportunity which he be- 
lieved was their right. 

The opposition soon learned that the 
speaker had the popular end of the argu- 
ment and so instead of fighting him openly 
the attempt to defeat his bill was begun 
by indirection. A bill was introduced, os- 
tensibly to protect the interests of the small 
towns, but in reality to kill all opportunity 
of extension of the system. It provided for 


a petition of ten percent of the voters of a 
majority of the towns or wards of a district 
before the question could be put on the 
ballot. Its acceptance required an affirma- 
tive vote of a majority of the wards or 
towns of a district. An attempt was made 
to get some representative from a small 
tewn to introduce this bill but, none being 
found who would do it, it was filed by Rep. 
Cushing of Boston. 

Promptly Speaker Walker issued a state- 
ment to the press in which he charged that 
the opposition to his bill came from those 
who were opposed to the extension of direct 
nominations ‘“‘and yet who have not the 
courage to come out of the underbrush and 
fight.” He asked: ‘“‘Why don’t they come 
out frankly and say what they mean, viz.: 
that they will have nothing to de with direct 
nominations nor allow the peonle in these 
districts to say what they want?’’ 

“The advocates of the Cushing bill say 
there is no sentiment for direct nominations 
in the country districts, and then they 
present a bill which would not allow a dis- 
trict to have them, even though a majority 
voted for them. If this bill came from these 
small town districts and was a Sincere at- 
tempt by their representatives to protect 
the interests of the small town, although JI 
might oppose it, I should have nothing to 
criticise. 

“This is notoriously not the case, how- 
ever. It is rather an attempt by those who 
oppose direct nominations to use the small 
towns for their own purposes. I don’t like 
this method of fighting. If we’re going to 
have a fight let’s fight in the open.” 

The Walker statement was a veritable 
bombshell among the republican leaders. It 
was apparent that public sentiment was 
with him and against the machine, so a 
compromise was sought. -Speaker Walker 
would compromise on only one point. He 
agreed that the question should go on the 
ballot only on petition, not a petition of ten 
percent of the voters of a majority of the 
towns or wards of a district, however, as 
the Cushing bill provided, but ‘a petition 
of ten percent of the vote of the district 
cast for governor in the last election. He 
had no desire to force the question on the 
people if not enough interest was shown in 
a district to the extent of securing the com- 
paratively small number of names required 
on a petition, The most important provi- 
sion of the Cushing bill—that it should re- 
quire the afiirmative vote of a majority of 
the towns or wards of a district to accept 
direct nominations—was dropped. 

Even then there were indications that the 
fight against the bill had not been dropped 
and that an attempt would be made to kill 
it in the senate. Speaker Walker then is- 
sued a unique appeal to the yvoters—unique 
because it had not been the custom to ap- 
peal directly to the people to secure legisla- 
tion. The fight against his bill practically 
died then and it collapsed absolutely when 
the house passed the bill with only two dis- 
senting votes. 

The Walker direct nominations bill is the 
most important political reform secured in 
Massachusetts in years and it was secured 
only through the courage and pertinacity of 
Joseph Walker. As this was the most im- 
portant political measure passed in 
years, so was the Walker bill relative to the 
state finances the most important adminis- 
trative measure put on the statute books 
in years. There was no opposition to this 
latter bill for its worth commended itself 
to everybody who knew anything of the 
state’s finances. No one else had thought 
of it, but Joseph Walker thought of it be- 
cause he had been a student not only of 
legislation but of administration during all 
of his seven years in the house. 

The bill gives the governor, who has al- 
ways been held responsible for the expen- 
ditures of the commonwealth, although in 
reality exercising very little power over 
them, effective control of all appropriations 
of the state’s money. It provides that, in- 
stead of submitting estimates to’ the 
legislature, departments and commissions 
shall submit their annual estimates to the 
governor. He may shave any of them down 
or cut any of them out entirely before sub- 
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mitting them to the legislature. It does 
away with the antiquated and haphazard 
methods of state financing whereby each 
department throws its requests and recom- 
mendations at the legislature without regard 
and without correlation to the demands of 
other departments. It gives the governor of 
the commonwealth power over appropriations 
when proposed instead of merely the power to 
veto them in toto when they get to him after 
passing both branches of the legislature. It 
will enable the governor, the legislature and 
the municipalities of the commonwealth to 
know approximately at the beginning of a 
given year what the state tax for that year 
should be. 

Speaker Walker again engendered the an- 
tagonism of the machine when he espoused 
direct election of United States senators but 
that his view is the popular one was seen 
when the house on two occasions affirmed 
its belief in the Riley resolutions for direct 
election of United States senators and if 
further proof is needed of the strength of 
this reform it is furnished in the records 
of congress which show that 28 states, 19 
of them republican states, have demanded 
the calling of a constitutional convention 
to submit an amendment to the constitution 
to the states providing for this reform. 

Speaker Walker’s views on the tariff are 
“progressive” although he believes in pro- 
tection, but a genuine protection which shall 
equal the difference in the cost of produc- 
tion here and abroad, and to secure authen- 
tic information on this difference in cost he 
early advocated a tariff commission, 

Ele has no disillusions as to how the ma- 
chine regards him and publicly declared at 
the Brown alumni banquet last winter, when 
boomed for governor, that any future honors 
to him would come from the people, that he 
wanted none at the hands of the bosses. 
Of the machine, he said at the legislative 
banquet at the American house: 

“We cannot afford to have the party can- 
didates chosen and the party policies out- 
lined by a few men in private consultation. 
The candidates and the policies must be dis- 
cussed and decided upon in the open. Every 
republican must be made to feel that he is 
wanted and that he is welecome—that he js 
free to speak and free to exercise such in- 
fluence as he may have in the councils of 
the party. Too much management, how- 
ever good such management may be, does 
not tend to stir interest and enthusiasm.’”’ 

A great constructive legislator, a man 
closely in sympathy with the great masses 
of the people, there is every reason to be- 
lieve that the future of Joseph Walker will 
prove as brilliant and honored as his past 
has been. 


LAWS BY PERMATURE BIRTH. 


Mayor Gaynor Has Views on Forced Extra 
Sessions of Legislatures. 


Gov. Shafroth, democrat, of Colorado, 
called a special session of the legislature 
“to fulfil democratic platform pledges and 
pass a direct primary law, initiative and 
referendum, the bank guarantee, the head- 
less ballot Jaw and the public service com- 
mission law.’’ ; 

The editor of the Denver 
graphed to New York for: interviews on 
the subject with Gov. Hughes, Col. Roose- 
velt and Mayor Gaynor. The governor and 
the colonel didn’t respond, but the mayor 
sent this reply: 

“IT do not know enough concerning local 
conditions in Colorado to know whether the 
period of gestation is complete and the 
natural time arrived for the birth of the 
things you mention. This I do know, how- 
ever, that premature birth should not be 
forced by means of extra sessions of the 
legislature or otherwise. This is as true 
of laws as of all living creatures. 

“William J. Gaynor.” 


With Reason, 


One of the briefest and no doubt one of 
the most sincere addresses ever delivered 
on the subject of capital punishment was 
made in Worcester county more than two 
generations ago. : 

A notorious character by the name of 
Charley James, standing on the gallows 
with the noose properly adjusted, was asked 
before the cap was drawn over his face if 
he would like to say a few words. 

“Ladies and gentlemen—beg pardon, gen- 
tlemen,”” he said. ‘Standing where I do, 
I am unalterably opposed to capital punish- 
ment.” ‘ ? 
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House of Representatives 1910 


Arthur S. Adams. 

If possession of the saddle is nine points 
in the game Rep. Arthur S. Adams of Mar- 
blehead should land in the senate next 
year from the 2d Essex district to suc 
ceed Sen. Clifford B. Bray of Beverly. He 
may have as a pacemaker Ex-Rep. Frank W. 
Goodwin, his fellow townsman, who made 
a good score when he was in the house be- 
fore Adams, but the latter has all the pres- 
tige and advantage of stepping into the 
toga direct from the house and withal has 
proved himself one of the best fellows that 
ever lived. In his two years in the legis- 
lature Rep. Adams has always been a hard 
worker for his constituents, beside putting 
in some good work for the commonwealth. 
One of his best monuments and a matter 
into which he put his whole soul is the new 
$50,090 causeway and state highway from 
Marblehead town to the Neck which will 
become an assured fact before the end of 
the year. Mr. Adams showed conclusively 
that the commonwealth of Massachusetts 


uses this causeway and road far more than 
do the people of Marblehead themselves; that 
it is absolutely essential to the yachtsmen 
from Boston to New York that this causeway 
should be rebuilt if the fine old harbor is to 
be maintained. Marblehead having loyally 
borne the burden for generations cannot 
of herself bear the expense of replacing the 
great breaches made by the furious storms 
of last winter in the causeway. Senate 
and house saw the force of the argument 
and without a dissenting voice suspended 
the rules and put this bill through to enact- 
ment. Beside this Rep. Adams has devoted 
himself to the protection of the lobstermen 
of his town and vicinity against the drastic 
propositions of the fish and game commission 
to compel the emptying of a barrel of lob- 
sters in transit because scme inspector de- 
sired to see if there were any ‘“‘shorts,’’ 
which if done would mean sure death to the 
entire contents of the barrel. He was also 
right on deck when it was craftily proposed 
to put back the old 10 1-2 inch measurement 
which the legislature had reduced to nine 
inches some years ago, by introducing a new 
measurement from the tip of the nose to 
the end of the body, leaving out the tail, of 
four and three-quarters inches. Mr. Adams 
this year has been house chairman of the 
committee on towns and has reported a bill 
that towns may make by-laws on advisory 
or finance committees; and has been of ma- 
terial assistance to his neighbor. Swampscott, 
by reporting the bill for the consolidation of 
its sewerage board with the water board, 
and a like bill for consolidation of similar 
boards in Wakefield, both of which have 
gone through. His vote has been steadily 
with the man who toils with his hands on all 
labor legislation. Arthur S. Adams was born 
to the soil of old Marblehead 41 years ago. 
He is a railroad man, freight cashier for 
the Boston & Maine railroad, and has com- 
pleted his third year in the house which 
should give him a good stepping stone to the 
senate, 


David C. Ahearn. 

It was truly marvellous, the way tradi- 
tions were upset and enterprising young 
democrats elected to the legislature last fall 
in districts where the ballots were supposed 
to mark themselves automatically for the 
republican candidates. And in no district 
was this upsetting of traditions more sur- 
prising than in the 7th Middlesex, where a 
young lawyer by the name of David C. 
Ahearn walked away with the election to 
the house. That is, it was surprising unless 
you happened to live in the district yourself 
and also happened to know how popular a 
young man this same David C. Ahearn is. 
But to the members of last year’s legisla- 
ture the change was almost unbelievable. 
The district had been represented for two 
years by Rep. Fred Hilton, who made such 
a high mark for himself on Beacon hill that 
it was naturally supposed the district would 
let the same party that nominated Hilton 
continue to name the representative from 
the district till the end of time. 

The astonishment of the old-time legisla- 
tors vanished when the house of 1910 met 
for its first session and the old-timers had 
a chance to cast their eyes on Rep. Ahearn. 
The latter made good from the drop of the 
hat and ean count every man who sat-with 
him in the house during the recent session 
not only as an acquaintance but as a° fast 
friend. The regard in which he was held 
was shown by Speaker Walker’s picking him 
for a place on the committee which inves- 
tigated the affairs: of the Lyman school. Of 


the host of first-year democrats who sought 
appointment to that body, Rep. Ahearn was 
the only one to be selected. His other com- 
mittee assignments were to counties and 
bills in third reading, two of the busiest 
as well as most important sub-bodies of 
the general court. In the house chamber 
he was also a busy man. His principal work 
was for such measures as the income tax, 
direct nominations, direct election of United 
States senators, eight-hour bill for public 
employes, initiative and: referendum and 
labor bills and public opinion bills in~ gen- 
cral. Rep. Ahearn was born in Rotherham, 
Ingland, His birthday is November 4th, 
so a re-election would be a seasonable birth- 
day present. His folks moved to this coun- 
try when he was a youngster and he re- 
ceived his early education in the public 
grammar and high schools at Framingham. 
Later he attended Boston university law 
school. He has been practicing law some 
four years, 


Raymond C. Allen. 

Among the younger members of the house 
who has’ won his way to popularity this 
season is Rep. Raymond C. Allen of Man- 
chester. It has been some years since the 
21st Essex district has been represented 
by a resident of the lovely old town on the 
North Shore, the three wards of Glouces- 
ter having monopolized the representation 
heretofore. But Manchester got her turn 


this session and the district has been ably 
represented. Assigned to the committees on 
counties and water supply, Mr. Allen has 
had an opportunity to handle some large 
matters and to prove his usefulness notably 
in the contest between the tewns of Lynnfield 
and Peabody as to the lowering of Suntaug 
lake by the latter town and the repeal of 
the act under which for nearly 380 years 
Peabody has held the right to take its wa- 
ter from the lake. In that controversy Mr. 
Ailen: stood by the last named town in the 
interest of fair play although the wealthy 
summer resident interest of Lynnfield brought 
tremendous pressure to bear against Pea- 
body. Rep. Allen pursued a midcle course 
and in the end Lynnfield aekncwledged its 
justice. He also has been conservative in 
the controversy between the city of Lynn 
and the state board of health on the proposi- 
tion to permit the Shoe city to expend $250,- 
00¢ for mechanical filtration which the state 
board opposed. On counties he had a part 
in the framing of the bill to apportion the 


cost of Suffolk institutions on Boston, Chel- 
sea, Revere and Winthrop which was signed 
by the governor. Coming late into the ses- 
sion because of illness which prevented his 
qualification until after the general court 
had started he has lost no time in making 
a record for himself. He lent his influence 
to the successful passage of the act to en- 
large the Magnolia Wharf Corporation's fa- 
cilities at Gloucester. Mr. Allen was born 
in Manchester in 1877 and is a graduate of 
Brown University. He is a civil engineer by 
profession and a Mason of high degree. 


William M. Armstrong. 


To vote against the Walker direct nomina- 
tion bill as a republican and hailing from 
that stronghold of direct primary sentiment, 
the city of Somerville, required some courage. 
But Rep. William M. Armstrong of the 25th 
Middlesex district has more than once shown 
his independence during his two years in 
the house. A man of strong convictions, 
he has naturally done his own thinking at all 
times although he yields to no man in loy- 
alty to his party. 

As he explains his vote against the Walk- 
er bill, the only republican and one of the 
two solitary votes cast against that meas- 
ure in the lower branch, he fears that in 
a senatorial or representative district com- 
prising several towns the direct primary will 
practically nullify the vote of these minority 
towns. As to direct nominations as a princi- 
ple he firmly believes and he holds that in 
a large city like Somerville such a method 
of choosing candidates for office is fair and 
right. 

The creation or re-creation of the state 
board of education last year, in which Rep. 
Armstrong had a prominent part, relieved 
the committee on education from much legis- 
lation this year but as chairman of that 
committee he found many important meas- 
ures to consider. One of these was the 
teachers’ pension bill which, at the request 
of the Boston teachers, was finally limited 
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to a maximum of $600 although the commit- 
tee would have gladly increased the great- 
est amount possible under it. As a firm be- 
Hever in and a member of the committee on 
the liquor law Rep. Armstrong took an ac- 
tive part in securing the passage of the ‘“‘bar 
and bottle’ bill in the house. 


Rep. Armstrong was born in Mechanics 


Falls, Me., August 17, 1850 and is cooperage 
He 


manufacturer and dealer. is a former 


president and a director of the Somerville 
Y. M. C. A., ex-president of the Somerville 
board of trade as well as a member of the 
Republican club of Massachusetts, Masons, 
Royal Arcanum, United Workmen and an as- 
sociate member of W. C. Kinsley Post, G. A. 
R. For three years he served in the Som- 
erville board of aldermen. 
Seth F. Arnold. 

Some of the ablest men who have graced 
the house of representatives have been grad- 
uates of the Boston common council. The 
abolition of that body under the new char- 
ter has broken that chain but there were 
many promoted last year who have been 
up to the old standards. Among them was 
Seth F. Arnold of Ward 12, a physician, who 
has been serving as clerk of the public 
health committee. 

As a member of the common council Dr. 
Arnold was distinguished for his ~construc- 
tive work and as might be expected he has 
carried that same line of action on the hill. 


On all Boston measures he has given his 
best energy to the real accomplishment of 
things. He devoted not a little time to the 
efforts to advance the school funds bills un- 
til they were lost in the senate and he has 
also spent time on the teachers’ pensions. 
Because of his professional training his 
work has been chiefly along the line of pub- 
lic health. He has been a frank and out- 
spoken critic of the state board of medicine, 


Laymen do not appreciate it but through- 
out the state in all public undertakings of 
a medical nature a great battle is always 
going on between the Harvard medical 
school men and all comers. ‘This desire 
to shut out all others in favor of the Har- 
vard crowd is responsible for the use of 
the Brigham Hospital fund for the providing 
of an additional hospital to add the medical 
school group, which was fought by the 
Boston city council. 

It is a fight which goes on in every pub- 
lic hospital for control. Dr. Arnold has 
every appreciation of the ability which 
marks that school and all connected with 
it but he holds that no one branch of medi- 
cal though has a right to pre-empt a 
field and that the Tufts and other schools 
deserve attention. He is most fortunately 
able to carry on this criticism for the rea- 
son that while he was admitted to the Har- 
vard Medical school and could have continued 
his course with honor and with the full ap- 
proval of the faculty, he continued at 
Tufts because he felt the spirit there was 
freer. from cliques and would mean more 
to him. That course has brought down on 
him certain antipathies from the Harvard 
men but it has won for him a number of 
friends and his position has never been 
challenged. He has during the year waged 
a consistent campaign for the breaking down 
of these exclusive lines. 

Dr. Arnold is a man of considerable abili- 
ty and if the type of man who is needed to 
oversee certain of the state institutions. 
That opportunity could come to him today 
before tomorrow if he would give over cer- 
tain of his ideas but he is content to hold 
his own and await results. His return to 
the house from Ward 12 is one of the cer- 
tainties of the fall election. 

Alfred Arseneault. 

As one of the two democratic members 

of the committee on federal relations this 


year, Rep. Alfred Arseneault of Spencer, 
found himself prominently in the public 
eye. With the income tax amendment and 


the direct election of United States sena- 
tors resolutions to handle the committee on 
federal relations was a much watched com- 
mittee this year. It had also before it those 
other measures of large importance, the 
Macleod resolutiéns for closer trade rela- 
tions with Canada and the Dean memorial 
to congress for the repeal of the duties on 
all food products. 

The committee did what it was expected 
to do—reported adversely on all these pro- 
positions. Rep. Arseneault, however, paved 
the way for fights on all of them by dis- 
senting from every report and on the di- 
rect election of United States senators he 
had the pleasure of seeing the house sus- 
tain his position by a decisive vote and turn 
down the majority of the committee. Al- 
though compelled to journey a long dis- 
tance daily to and from the state house 
Rep. Arseneault was excelled by no mem- 
ber in his record of attendance upon roll- 
calls and upon committee work. On every 
labor measure he was recorded on the side 
of the workingman and if some of repre- 
sentatives who lived within ten minutes’ 
ride of the state house were as regular in 
their attendance as was the Spemcer man 


some of the labor measures which failed for 
lack of a few votes would have gone 
through. 

For his own district he handled with suc- 
cess the bill for the incorporation of a wa- 
ter district for supplying with water the 
villages of Cherry Valley and Rochdale in 
the town of Leicester. 

At the close of the session Rep. Arseneault 
was honored with selection as a member of 
the democratic legislative committee ap- 
pointed to assist in the conduct of the 
state campaign next fall, considerable of an 
honor from his party’s leaders for a first 
year man, 

Rep. Arseneault was born in Spencer, Jan. 
38, 1869, and was educated at the public 
schools, Holy Cross college, West Farnham, 
Quebec, and Hinman’s business school, Wor- 
cester. He is a grocery and provision clerk 
and had been a member of the democratic 
town committee of Spencer for 15 years and 
of the board of registrars of voters, for 12 
years. He is a member of the Knights of 
Columbus and Foresters of America. 


: Horace H. Atherton, 

Rep. Horace H. Atherton of Saugus re- 
newed his youth in the recent legislature. 
Having served two years in the house, twu 
years in the senate and two in .the gov- 
ernor’s council, Mr. Atherton had laid aside 
the affairs of state and was devoting him- 
self strictly to business when the call came 


to take up the work which the late Rep. 
James A. Halliday laid down. By the pass- 
ing of Mr. Halliday Saugus stood the risk of 
losing its representative before the session 
was fully underway. The appeal came to 
Mr. Atherton from his townsmen and the 
republicans ef his district, the 15th Hssex, 
that he was ths cne man who could stem the 
democratic tide at a by-election; more than 
that Saugus was entitled to the represen- 
tative at least to the end of the year. Duty 
seemed plain and Mr. Atherton proved the 
confidence of his fellow republicans by win- 
ning handily over his democratic opponent, 
but such is the red tape involved that he 
diag not take his seat in the house until 
March was waning, so that he has had but 
brief experience as a legislator. That lit- 
tle, however, has proved him to be a man of 
parts, well balanced and entirely fulfilled the 
expectations of his constituents. Horace 

Atherton was born in Saugus, Oct. 23, 1847, 
was educated in the public schools and grad- 
uated from the I.ynn high school in the 
class of ’64. He began his business career 
in the Oliver Breed Lumber company and !s 
now at the head of the Atherton, Guilford 
Lumber company. He was town auditor of 
Saugus and a selectman for a number of 
years. His first legislative experience was as 
a member of the house of 1888 and ’89. When 
his turn came he was sent to the senate in 
189% and ’96; after that he served in the 
governor’s council in 1898 and 1899 under 
Gov. Roger Wolcott, in the Spanish war 
period. Mr. Atherton’s committee work was 
widely comprehensive. In the house he had 
place on harbors and lands, on charitable 
institutions, and in the senate was chairman 
of street railways and on the committee on 
prisons, He was.a member of the republican 
state committee in 1893 and ‘94. He is a 
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director of the Saugus Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance company. Coming to the house this 
time Mr. Atherton succeeded to the commit- 
tee on which Mr. Halliday served, ‘‘roads 
and bridges.’”” On that committee he took 
a very active interest in the bill to 
make the Newburyport turnpike a _ state 
highway and agreed to the compromise by 
which the Massachusetts highway commis- 
sion agrees to expend a portion of the $50,000 
or $60,000 which it gets from the act allowing 
20 percent of the revenue from automobile 
licenses to be expended in small towns, in 
the towns of Saugus, Lynnfield and Pea- 
body. 


Charles W. Atkins. 

One of the many bright men who have 
come to the legislature from the hustling 
city of Everett has just completed his second 
year in the house, a year so full of useful- 
ness to his constituents that the return of 
Rep. Charles W. Atkins is anticipated at the 
election this fall. 

Everett has reason to appreciate the work 
of Rep. Atkins in a doilars and cents way 
for it was his work with the governor and 
couneil which was chiefly instrumental in 
having the Everett armory taken over by 
the state. 

He had a good schooling before coming to 
the general court in both branches of the 


city council of his home city and last year 
was given a place on taxation; on which 
committee he did so well en the recodifica- 
tion of the laws for taxation, as well as on 
the resolve to amend the constitution to per- 
mit the legislature to classify property for 
taxation, that this year, Speaker Walker 
picked him for the committee on banks and 
banking which had a heap of important 
business to attend to. The act to prohibit 
unauthorized foreign banking associations or 
corporations from transacting business in 
Massachusetts which Gov. Draper signed 
and which his committee evolved from the 
report of the bank commissioner is one 
of the preofs of Rep. Atkins’ handiwork. 
The act to require the bank commissioner 
to report to the legislature the condition of 
every incorporated bank and its method of 
conduct, which was approved by governor, 
is another. Then with the committee on 
railroads sitting jointly with his committee 
Rep. Atkins had the consideration of the 
bill to legalize the bonds and securities of 
the Boston Railroad Holding company as in- 
vestments for savings banks based upon 
the message of Gov. Draper, a measure call- 
ing for the exercise of conservative judg- 
ment. Rep. Atkins was actively interested 
in the passage of -the bills to permit Ever- 
erett to borrow $200,000 for constructing, 
equipping and furnishing school buildings 
and also to borrow $100,000 for sewers, both 
of which were signed by the governor. Rep. 
Atkins was born in Canaan, Me., 56 years 
ago, but has long been a citizen of Everett 
where he is engaged in the real estate and 
building business. 


William B. Avery. 


The great, big, overshadowing issue in. 


the last legislative session can be stated in 
four letters—M-I-L-K, All through the state 
house, from early winter until late spring, 
the word milk could be heard rumbling 
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ominously in the corridors, about the com- 
mittee rooms and all around Gov. Draper’s 
oftices. Never in the history of the legisla- 
ture had the farmer become so portentous 
an issue, nor had his product assumed so 
great importance. 

It was the opportunity for those who un- 
derstood the agriculturist, who knew his 
labor, its reward and the injustices from 
which he suffered. Among the latter was 


* William B. Avery of Charlemont, a farmer 


himself, serving his second year in the 
house. He was assigned to the committee 
on agriculture, the one committee of the leg- 
islature where trouble, in the Jast session, 
seemed to camp outside the door. His cool- 
ness of vision, his clearness of perception, 
his knowledge of the case and his ideal of 
justice, Speaker Walker declared, made him 
eminently fitted for a place on that import- 
ant body in such a momentous hour. 

The speaker’s choice was afterward jus- 
tified,, for in all the turmoil that ensued 
through the winter Rep. Avery kept a clear 
head. He was one of the first to sign the 
resolutions for the milk producers in the 
late fight for relief from the exactions of the 
grasping contractors. He was chosen’ by 
Speaker Walker to serve on the _ speciat 
committee to consider the milk question. 

Again his judgment was vindicated, for 
to Rep. Avery is due no small amount of the 
credit for the great fight waged by the com- 
mittee for the producers and the consum- 
ers, whose interests, he declares, are identi- 
cal and should not be separated. 

Much good will eventually come from the 
work of that committee and much that is 
good has already been secured as a result 
of it. In the legislature Rep. Avery is pop- 
ular with the members and has, during his 
two years wielded considerable influence. 

Erson B. Barlow. 

To have been one of the petitioners for 
the legislation by which the taxes of domes- 
tic business and manufacturing corporations 
now go wholly to the places where these 
corporations have their places of business 
ought to be fame enough for one man. 
That’s what Rep. Erson B. Barlow of Low- 
ell achieved in his second year, but it isn’t 
all the fame the is entitled to. He wrung 
the admission from the insurance commis- 
sioner of the commonwealth that there 
ought to be a change in our insurance 
laws by which all life insurance 
policies which have been carried for three 
years should have a cash surrender value. 
All ordinary policies have this cash sur- 
render value now but the out-of-state com- 
panies which do business here do not, with 
one or two exceptions, give a cash sur- 
render value on industrial policies. Con- 
sequently the poor person carrying insur- 
ance in the Prudential or some of the other 
foreign companies lose all they have paid 
in if they are compelled to drop the insur- 
ance, even if they have paid for three, four 
or five years, 

Rep. Barlow last year and this intro- 
duced a bill to put the foreign companies 
doing business here under the laws of Mas- 
sachusetts so that they, like the local com- 
panies, should have to pay a cash surrend- 
er value. Commissioner Hardison admitted 


this year that this would be desirable in 
respect to the payment of a cash surrend- 
er value but wouldn’t be possible in other 
respects, so the matter had to go over 
for a year to permit the introduction of a 
bill covering this particular phase. Its 
enactment into law will be of inestimable 
benefit to the small industrial policy holders, 

The corporation franchise tax bill was an- 
other fight which Rep. Barlow took up this 
year and he was largely instrumental in get- 
ting the bill substituted in the house for the 
adverse report of the committee on taxation. 
The enactment of this bill into law means a 
great deal financially to the city of Lowell 
and consequently its citizens are grateful 
to the young representative whose efforts 
were so largely responsible for the successful 
conclusion of this fight. He also put in 
some good “licks’’? in the house for the ex- 
tra appropriation of $37,500 for the Lowell 
"Textile school, 

Rep. Barlow was a consistent -supporter 
of every measure asked for by organized 
labor and of direct election of United States 
senators. ; 

Last year Rep. Barlow served on the com- 
mittee on insurance. This year Speaker 
Walker named him for two committees— 
public-service and payroil. On the com- 
mittee on public service which annually has 
many difficult problems to deal with con- 


‘ 


cerning innumerable requests for increase- 
es in salary, Rep. Barlow did notable 
work. He was a not infrequent speaker on 
the floor of the house and always command- 
ed attention when he addressed his fellows. 
With all of his work in committee and for 
the special measures in which he was in- 
terested he found time to put in a lot of 
work for the senatorial candidacy of Cong. 
Butler Ames of Lowell, being regarded in 
the house as one of the leaders in the fight 
of the young Lowell congressman to suc- 
ceed Sen. Lodge. 

Although he won’t be 27 until next October, 
Rep. Barlow has been boomed quite strongly 
in his own city for senator, but will come 
back to the lower branch next year. 


John J. Barry. 

John J. Barry of Chicopee won distinction 
this year as the only representative from 
western Massachusetts who voted against 
the bill to allow the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford Railroad company to acquire 
the Berkshire Street Railway company, His 
action, however, didn’t hurt him with the 
Berkshire members because they knew John 
Barry well enough to realize that he voted 
according to his honest convictions. 

As last year Rep. Barry was clerk of the 
committee on education, which was no small 
job, his committee having 66 matters re- 
ferred to it. One matter reported out of 
that committee which Rep. Barry has cause 
to feel pride in was the bill incorporating 
the trustees of the Massachusetts college. 
This project, designed to give ambitious per- 
sons a four years’ college course at an ex- 
pense of $138 was referred last year to the 
state board of education to report on, al- 
though Rep. Barry fought earnestly to get 
it through at that time. The state board 
reported to this year’s legislature empha- 
tically in favor of the proposed college and 
its establishment will not now be long 
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delayed. Rep. Barry had one local matter 
before his committee and he saw that a fav- 
orable report was made on it without delay. 
It was the bill to reimburse Chicopee for 
the expense of the Chicopee Evening Indus- 
trial school. 

In both of his two years in the house 
John Barry has been faithful in his attend- 
ance upon his duties. If all the men sup- 
posed to be as friendly to labor as he were 


' 


as faithful in their attendance we wouldn’t 
have the record of several important labor 
bills defeated for lack of a dozen or less 
votes, 


B. Fred Bates. 


One of the most active workers in either 
branch of the state legislature, Rep. B. Fred 
Bates of Ward 2, East Boston, is unques- 
tionably one of the most valuable members 
East Boston has sent to Beacon hill in years, 
The improvement of the East Boston water- 
front has been one of Rep. Bates’ hobby. In 
fact it has been his special hobby. He was 
always prepared to prove to anyone at any 
time and in any place that the East Boston 
waterfront should be improved by the com- 
monwealth and that the docks and wharves 
should be owned by the commonwealth. The 
$3,000,000 appropriation for improving the 
East Boston waterfront came pretty near 
being the biggest piece of legislation on Bea- 
con hill this year. It was the biggest thing 
done for Boston in many years. There were 
strong objections to the state going into 
the dock building business, the narrow argu- 
ment being advanced that the whole state 
should not be assessed for the benefit of 
Boston. Rep. Bates was prepared to quick- 
ly and thoroughly demonstrate that the im- 
provement of the East Boston waterfront 
was not a local improvement but would 
benefit the whole commonwealth and pro- 
mote its commerce and industry. 

It is no exaggeration to say that there 
was not a single member of either branch 
who was not solicited by Rep. Bates in 
behalf of this important measure and to 
him is due a large share of the credit for 
the passage of this immense appropriation 
which enables East Boston to realize a long 
cherished dream. Last year he succeeded 
in getting through bills appropriating $10,- 
000 for dredging a channel at Harbor View, 
$7,000 for dredging a channel at _ Orient 
Heights, but while working for these meas- 
ures he never lost sight of the ultimate 
object—the improving of the whole water- 
front by a system of wharves and docks 
that will make Boston second to no port 
in the world. 

Last year he served on the committees 


on banks and banking and insurance. This 
year he retained his place on banks and 
banking and was further honored by a 


place on the very important committee om 
publie lighting. As a member of the bank- 
ing committee this year and last he was 
instrumental in securing laws which great- 
ly restrict the pernicious activities of the 
big money lending concerns which, through 
the fact that they operated under special 
charters, had been able to defy the regu- 
Jations under which the smaller companies 
were compelled to operate. 

The independence of Rep. Bates has at 


various times been a source of deep annoy- 
ance to some of the so-called leaders of the 
house but Rep. Bates has replied to them 
that he was there to represent all of his con- 
stituents, not merely the republican voters 
of Ward 1, and he doubted even that the 
majority of the republicans in Ward 1 ob- 
jected to his staunch support of labor legis- 
lation. In a body where popularity fig- 
ures to such a large degree in a member’s 
success the unbounded popularity of Fred 
Bates has been an invaluable asset to his 
district. 

Rep. Bates is a native of Cambridge and. 
is a graduate of the Boston Latin school. He 
started in business life in the First Ward 
National bank and later was employed in a 
3oston banking house. For several years 


he has been in the brokerage business on his 
own account. 

Rep. Bates is prominent in the Masons, the 
Republican club of Massachusetts, the Lin- 
coln Republican club and the Orient Heights 
Yacht club. 


Albert Batley. 
Rep. Albert Batley of Maynard, represent- 
ing the 10th Middlesex district, is an example 
of quiet persistency, and ‘‘get-there’”’ ability. 


Defeated in his first attempt to get to the 
house by a democrat, he ran again, and this 
time triumphed. . 

Rep. Batley was appointed to the com- 
mittee on prisons, and with the other mem- 
bers of that committee visited all the penal 
and reformatory institutions of the com- 
monwealth, studying them, and the system, 
giving careful attention to every detail. He 
had charge of the bill providing for the Con- 
cord reformatory sewage, and although it 
was held up at various stages he finally saw 
it go through without being obliged to take 
the floor to speak for it. 

Tle introduced and carried to enactment 
the bill which requires moter-boats on in- 


land waters to carry lights at night. The 
multiplication of the use of power-boats 
brought to public attention the fact the 
old law contained no provision for this new 
invention, In Rep. Batley’s own town there 
were serious consequences, On Lake Boone 
there are no less than 32 motor-boats, and 
the coming summer was expected to see this 
number increased, 

Rep. Batley also carried through the bill 
to permit the town of Hudson to borrow 
money for sewerage purposes. 

Rep. Batley was a conservative republi- 
can, voting against most of the labor meas- 
ures, and against the propositions for the 
direct nomination and election of United 
States senators, etc. 

Rep. Batley was born in Morley, England, 
Jan. 16, 1856, and was educated in private 
schools. He came to this country at an ear- 
ly age however, and in a woolen mill worked 
his way up to be a foreman. Here he re- 
mained 20 years, but in 1892 he started in 
business as florist, and today possesses one 


of the most flourishing businesses in that 
line in his’ section. Rep. Batley has 
long been prominent in public affairs in 


Maynard. He has been a member of the 
board of health for six years, and on the 
republican town committee for eight years. 
He is now chairman of that committee. He 
has been a steward of the Methodist church 
since he was 21, and a trustee for 15 years. 
He is a member of the Anierican Carnation 
society, and the Boston Gardeners and Flor- 
ists club, 
Edwin A. Bayley. 

The retirement, even though it be only 
temporary, of Rep. Edwin <A. Bayley of 
Lexington from the legislature would be an 
extremely serious loss to the commonwealth. 
In his two years of service in the house 
Rep. Bayley has won for himself an envi- 
able reputation as one of the really power- 


ful men in the affairs of state legislation. 
Achieving unusual honors last year by rea- 
son of his exhaustive and compelling argu- 
ment in favor of Gov. Draper’s position as 
to the settlement of the much entangled 
railroad situation, this year has served to 
greatly enhat:ce his reputation as a con- 
structive legislator. F 


It is not too much to say that no 
man in either branch of the general court 


has shown a more thorough knowledge of 
the intricacies of the railroad question than 
has the learned legal member from Lex- 
ington, Not only did Rep. Bayley show him- 
self to be thoroughly versed in all the knot- 
ty details of this big question but he dem- 
onstrated that as an all-round debater he 
had no superior in the house. A man who 
can meet Reps. White and Washburn on 
their own ground and at their own special 
forte and completely rout those two _ bril- 


-liant and bitter fighters, as did Rep. Bayley 


both last year and this year, needs no 
printed encomium to establish his reputation 
on Beacon hill, Just as he was the strong 


right arm of Gov. Draper last year in the, 


fight for the incorporation of the Boston 
Railroad Holding company, sO was Kep. 
Bayley the governor's strongest support this 
year in the fight for the bill to allow the 
company to issue preferred stock which, be- 
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ing tax free, will enable the holding com- 
pany to finance on reasonable terms the im- 
mense undertakings which it has in view for 
the improvement of the Boston & Maine 
system. 

Not only will this bill, which Rep. Bayley 
had so much to do with putting on the 
statute books, enable the holding company 
to raise the necessary money for the con- 
templated improvements to the Boston & 
Maine, including electrification within the 
metropolitan district, but it will also furnish 
the money for the construction of a cross- 
city railroad tunnel to connect the North 
and South stations, This latter is a project 
to which Rep. Bayley has given a great deal 
of time and attention and it will be unfort- 
unate if he is not in the legislature 
next year to aid in the fruition of 
his endeavors. Recommended in the reports 
of the metropolitan improvements commis- 
sion and the Big Four commission it .re- 
mained for Rep. Bayley to place the propo- 
sition before the legislature. in a concrete 
form through a carefully detailed bill. As 
a result of his work the railroad commis- 
sion and the Boston transit commission are 
now at work studying the project with in- 
structions to report to the fhext legislature 
a bill providirg the exact route of the tun- 
nel and determining the question whether it 
shall be constructed and ,owned by. the 
railroad companies, the city of Boston or 
the commonwealth of Massachusetts, and it 
state or municipally owned upon what terms 
it shall be rented. : 

While Rep. Bayley did notable work on 
the tunnel project, the governor’s holding 
company bill and the Berkshire trolleys bill, 
he was by no means a one idea legislator. 
He was a large factor in all the important 
legislation of the year and found time to 
look after everything directly: or remotely 
affecting his own district. His speech for 
the bar and Lottle bill was a splendid argu- 
ment from the temperance standpoint and 
his speech against woman suffrage com- 
pletely demolished the arguments of those 
who held that suffrage was a right of citi- 
zenship. Rep. Bayley clearly showed that 
the ballot is a privilege and not a right 
and is not necessarily correlated with citi- 
zenship. 

Besides retaining him on the committee 
on railroads this year Speaker Walker hon- 
ored Rep. Bayley with the chairmanship 
of the highly important committee on mer- 
cantile affairs and a place of the committee 
on elections. This latter place, however, Rep. 
Bayley asked to be relieved from as there 
were three contested election cases which 
would take much of his time from his other 
committees which could ill be spared. The 
committee on mercantile affairs is a commit- 
tee where it is more important, almost, to 
see that bad bills are killed, than that good 
ones are reported. Most of the bad bills 
manage by reason of their nature to gravi- 
tate to the committee on mercantile affairs. 
The men who want to strike at, annoy and 
bleed corporations usually have to appear 
before this committee. The chairmanship of 
such a committee requires a fine discern- 
ment and a nicety of judgment. 

No more important proposition came be- 
fore that committee this year than the bill 
for “a safe and sane Fourth.’ How the bill 
happened to be filed is not a question for 
discussion here, Nevertheless it would have 
been withdrawn if the petitioner was allowed 
his own way. Rep. Bayley, however, saw in 
it the germ of a law that would safeguard 
human life and put an end to the innumer- 
able deaths occurring annually from tetanus 
as a result of the insane manner in which 
the young have been allowed to’celebrate the 
Fourth, He refused to allow the bill to be 
withdrawn, compelled the petitioner to aid 
the committae in correeting defects in the 
bill and himself drafted a bill that was final- 
ly enacted into Jaw despite the powerful in- 
fluences of the fireworks manufacturers. As 
the foster-father of this highly humane and 
safe legislation he was presented by Gov. 
Draper with one of the two quills with 
which the measure was signed, the other 
going to Sen. Rockwood, senate chairman of 
the committee. 

Khep. Bayley is in the prime of life and 
is a splendid speciment of virile physical 
manhood. Born in Boston, July 30, 1862. he 
was educated at St. Johnsbury (Vt.) acad- 
emy, Dartmouth college and Boston univer- 
sity law school. In practice in Boston for the 
past 19 years he has built up an excellent 
law business and a splendid reputation at 
the bar. He is of a class of men too rarely 
found willing, unfortunately, to give their 
time and their splendid talents to the ser- 
vices of their fellows in public office. The 


public of Middlesex county should impose 
upon Rep. Bayley by insisting that he serve 
them longer and in higher office. 


Charles S. Beal. 

Rep. Charles S. Beal of Rockland, serving 
his first year from the 4th Plymouth dis- 
trict, seemed to breathe of that spirit of 
independence which characterized his coun- 
ty when it gave Eugene N. Foss an over- 
whelming majority for congress. Mr. Beal 
represented the district which sent Rev. M. 
S. Nash to the house and the Rockland man 
as a legislator exemplified many of the 
traits which distinguished his illustrious 
predecessor from Hanover. Although a re- 
publican Rep, Beal never felt himself bound 
to jump at the snap of the party whip. He 
voted as his own best judgment’ dictated 
and always could be found on the side of 
the plain people. He voted for the eight- 
hour bill and voted to pass it over the gov- 
ernor’s’ veto. The 54-hour bill found a 
estaunch champion in the man from Kock- 
land as did the bills to provide for a jury 
trial in cases growing out of the violation 
of injunctions in labor disputes. 

Rep. Beal does not believe there is any 
danger in bringing the government closer 
to the people. On the contrary he believes 
the danger lies in not giving the people a 
larger share in the government. He voted 
for the Oregon plan of election of United 
States senators which would allow the peo- 
ple to say to the legislature who it should 
elect, and when that was defeated by a 
narrow margin voted for the Riley resolu- 


tions to amend the constitution of the Unit- 
ed States to provide for direct election of 
senators. Another measure to give’ the 
people more power in the affairs 
of government, the initiative and referen- 
dum, found a warm advocate in Rep, Beal. 
His record was an ideal one from the labor 
standpoint and from the standpoint of the 
plain people. 

It was probably natural that Rep. Beal 
shaped his course as he did for he has been 
for years in close contact with those that 
toil as foreman of the tannery of the Wil- 
liam L. Douglas company. Mr. Beal was 
born in Abington, August 14, 1856. As a 
small boy he saw his father march off to 
war and ever since he has displayed a warm 
interest in everything designed to help the 
veterans. He himself is a member of the 
Sons of Veterans and is also high in Ma- 
sonry, being a past master and a past 
commander of the Knights Templar. He be- 
longs to the 32d degree Massachusetts con- 
sistory, the past masters’ association of the 
24th Masonic district and the Massachu- 
setts and Rhode Iskand association of 
Knigths Templar commanders. 

Mr. Beal has served his own town as 
park commissioner. Speaker Walker 
placed him on the committee on drainage 
and there he did valuable work on the 
many intricate sewerage problems’ before 
that committee. 


George F. Bean, 

Speaker Walker rarely gets an ex-mayor 
among his first year men, and when he does 
he rejoices, and puts him on important com- 
mittees. This was the case when ex-Mayor 


George F. Bean of Woburn came up to rep- 
resent the 20th Middlesex district, 
with Joseph D. Gowing of North Reading, 
this being a double district comprising the 
towns of Burlington, North Reading, Read- 
ing and Wilmington as well as the city of 
Woburn; so Rep. Bean, although a first year 
man, was put on railroads and federal rela- 
tions. On the latter committee he was put 
at the head of the new members, and sec- 
onded Chairman Brown in the latter’s speech 
against the income tax. Bean’s argument 
was one of the longest if not the longest, 
and made a strong impression. Rep. Bean 
proved himself a conservative republican, 


voting against the income tax, and the pro- 
position to choose United States senators by 
direct election, also for the three mills 
tax amendment to the constitution. He 
was always ready to vote for local interests, 
even if introduced by a democrat, however, 
as was instanced when he voted for the re- 
solve fathered by Mayor Fitzgerald of Boston 
memorializing congress for a free port at 
Boston. 

As a member of the commitee on railroads 
he sacrificed much valuable time from his 
legal practice to attend to the important 
bills relating to the Boston R. R. Hiolding 
Company, and the New Haven situation 
generally. He took a prominent part in the 
debate on the bill to place more of the bur- 
den on the railroads in connection with the 
abolition of grade crossings, taking the 
ground that the enormous .amount already 
paid by the railroads ought to be taken into 
consideration, and that to drive them near to 
bankruptcy would ultimately only injure 
the community. The railroad employes op- 
posed this bill, which was defeated in the 
seiate, and the head of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers, after listening to the 
speech of Rep. Bean, expressed the opinion 
that it was the best that he had heard, in 
force of argument and strength of statistics, 

Rep. Bean was born in Bradford, N. H., 
March 24, 1857, and graduated from Colby 
academy, New London, N. H., in 1877. He 
took his degree from Brown university in 
1881, with Gov. Hughes of New York, his 
close personal friend, the same year that 
his future wife, Miss E. M. Blodgett of 
Watertown, graduated from Wellesley. They 
have two children, a daughter who grad- 
uated from Wellesley in 1909, and a son 
just entering Brown university. 

Rep. Bean graduated from Boston uni- 
versity Law school in 1885 and on his ad- 
mission to the bar entered upon practice 
in Boston, where he still continues his pro- 
fession. He early took an interest in pub- 
lic affairs, and has been a member of the 
Woburn school committee for 12 years. He 
was elected mayor on the independent 
ticket in 1891. He is president of the N. E. 
Association of Brown Alumni, of which 
Speaker Walker is vice-president, and chair- 
man of the advisory council of the alumni. 
He is a member of the Republican club of 
Massachusetts, the Towanda club, Woburn, 
and chairman of the ways and means com- 
mittee of Choate hospital, the principal char- 
ity in Woburn. 

Although it means considerable sacrifice, 
for Rep. Bean is a busy lawyer, he will 
probably stand for a second term, and seems 
assured of re-election in that case, 
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James W. Bean. 

One of Chairman Norman White’s best sup- 
porters in the work of the ways and means 
committee was Rep. James W. Bean of Cam- 
bridge, ranking man since the death of Rep. 
Arthur B. Breed of Lynn. Two years’ ser- 
vice had given him a thorough knowledge 
of the routine work of this busiest of com- 
mittees and his attention to his duties is 
shown by the fact that -he attended every 
one of the 215 meetings. He also had tine 
proud record of attending every session 
of the house excepting when away with his 
committee and of missing but one roll-call 
during the whole session. 

Rep. Bean handled some 50 reports for 
his committee this year very successfully. 
One of his pet measures was the transfer 
of the Cambridge River front parkway to 
the Metropolitan Park Commission and in 
this he had to fight the committee on metro- 
politan affairs and while it went over until 
next year the agitation given it promises 
well for success another year. With the 
other Cambridge representatives he opposed 
the Somerville bathhouse ‘“‘grab’’ both in 
committee and on the floor. 

There is little of the spectacular and much 
of the real grind in ways and means but as 
Rep. Bean was vitally interested in the 
state’s finances he considered himself amply 
rewarded by his labors on appropriation bills. 
In addition to his work on ways and means 
and on rules he was a member of the special 


committee which investigated the milk ques- 
tion and was one of the signers of the ma- 
jority report. 

Rep. Bean was born in Somerville, May 
11, 1866, and after graduating from the Som!- 
erville high school entered newspaper work: 
He served his apprenticeship as a reporter 
and is now proprietor of the Cambridge 
Chronicle. He served in the Somerville com- 
mon council in 1890-91 and came to the 
house from Cambridge in 1909. He is a Ma- 
son, Elk and belongs to the Citizens’ Trade 
association. 


William A. Bellamy. 

Able, conscientious, energetic and inde- 
pendent, Rep. William A. Bellamy of Taun- 
ton made a highly favorable impression 
upon the house of 1910. Rep. Bellamy suc- 
ceeded Michael J. Kenney, who had served 
three terms in the house and sought a 
fourth. Rep. Bellamy defeated Kenney in 
the caucuses and then again at the polls, 
Kenney running as an independent. If Ken- 
ney was entitled to three terms then Bel- 
lamy on one year’s rczord is entitled to 
half a dozen terms. The young Taunton 
representative has been on the job all the 
time, looking closely after matters that af- 
fected Taunton in particular and voting 
right on all the big questions that affected 
Taunton along with the rest of the state. 

Speaker Walker placed Sim on the com- 
mittee on education, his choice being in- 
spired perhaps by the keen efforts the young 
Taunton man has made to secure an educa- 
tion for himself. Employed in the big Reed 
& Barton silverware works daily he has 
journeyed up to Boston evenings for four 
years to equip himself to practice law, 
studying at the Y. M. C. A. evening law 
school from which he received his degree 


ks 


this: year. On. the committee on education 
he performed quite a feat for his own city, 
succeeding in getting a bill reported pro- 
viding that the state should pay half the 
cost of maintenance of a dressmaking school 
at Taunton. The commonwealth has not 
been in the habit of maintaining dressmak- 
ing schools but the personal popularity of the 
Taunton representative succeeded in secur- 
ing a favorable report on the bill. He will 
be remembered for his vigorous fight on the 
floor of the house to compel the Worcester 


Polytechnie Institute to maintain ten addi- 
tional free scholarships there in return for 
the additional appropriation asked from the 
state this year. In all the ‘state had given 
the school up to this year, $285,000, and 
this year the annual appropriation was 
raised from $10,000 to $15,000. He made an 
excellent argument but Rep. Washburn ot 
Worcester had the votes. 

On labor matters he had a perfect record 
from a labor standpoint. He voted for the 
eight-hour bill and to pass the same -over 
the veto of the governor; he supported the 
54-hour bill, the bill to permit labor~tinions 
to impose fines to enforce strikes, the 
peaceful picketing bill, the bill to provide 
for a jury trial’in cases’ growing out of 
the violation of injunctions, the resolve for 
an amendment to the constitytion to- per- 
mit of direct legislation by the people 
through the initiative and referendum, and 
the bill to make nine hours: in eleven, instead 
of ten in twelve a day’s’ work ‘for employes 
on the cars of street railway companies. 

He worked and voted for the income tax 
amendment to the federal constitution and 
the Riley resolutions for an amendment to 
the constitution to provide for direct elec- 
tion of United States senators. He was also 
an earnest support of Rep. Mellen’s home- 
stead bill. 

It will be seen from his votes that Rep. 
Bellamy was an out and out progressive, un- 
controlled by the machine in his votes. He 
saw service for two years in the Taunton 
common council and for one year on the sew- 
er commission before coming to Beacon hill. 
He is destined to go higher. 


Alvin E. Bliss. 

In his first year as a legislator Rep. Alvin 
EK. Bliss made a reputation for himself that 
will, in all probability, stand for some time 
on Beacon hill. It is that of the most effi- 
cient clerk of a committee that the legisla- 
ture has ever known. Considering that his 
clerkship was that of the committee on ci- 
ties everybody acquainted with the work of 
the legislature will realize what this tribute 
to Rep. Bliss means. The committee on ci- 
ties is unquestionably the hardest worked 
commttee of the legislature, year in and year 
out. It generally has more matters to con- 
sider than any other committee. Once in a 
while the matters referred to the committee 
on the judiciary exceed by a few those re- 
ferred to the committee on cities, but the 
work of the judiciary committee, being con- 
fined principally to the hearing of members 
of the legal profession, is much pleasanter 
than the work of the committee on cities, 
which is up against the game of politics all 
the time, and not always the cleanest poli- 
tics. 

As clerk of the committee this year Rep. 


. Light 


Bliss inaugurated the practice of notifying 
the members of hearings on all mat- 
ters affecting their city. Each received 
a personal notice. It was an _é  inno- 
vation and one that was highly appreciated. 
Furthermore he kept a transcript of the tes- 
timony at each hearing. This he summar- 
ized and furnished each member of the com- 
mittee with a typewritten copy. When it 
came to a decision on the matter, every 
member of the committee, whether or not 
he had been present at the hearing, had all 
the evidence before him to guide him in 
reaching a correct decision. This practice 
of Rep. Bliss’ made for better committee 
work as it enabled the committees to reach 
the proper decision if the desire existed and 
generally the desire does exist to arrive ata 
correct conclusion. How correct the conclu- 
sions of the committee on cities must have 
been is seen in the fact that of the 121 mat- 
ters referred to the committee the commit- 
tee’s reports were sustained with but a single 
exception. Truly this was a remarkable rec- 
ord. 

The appreciation of the committee for 
Rep. Bliss’ invaluable work as clerk was 
shown when it tendered him a banquet at the 
Bellevue on June 2 at which every member 
had his turn in paying tribute to Clerk 
Bliss. At the dinner Rep. Bliss surprised 
each member by presenting him with a 
complete record of his individual work for 


the year on the committtee. Rep. Bliss him- 
self was represented with a handsomely 
framed and highly eulogistic set of resolu- 
tions in appreciation of his unusual work as 
clerk of the committee. 

“Al” Bliss seems destined to be a power 
in legislation on Beacon hill and principally 
because of his faculty for making friends. 
He achieved a large degree of popularity in 
his first year. The importance of friendship 
as a factor in legislation is recognized by 
everybody at all conversant with affairs on 
Beacon hill and it is this important place 
that friendship occupies that made Rep. 
Bliss a recognized force in his first year. 

Rep. Bliss was born in Brookline, Sept. 16, 
1858, and educated in the public schools. He 
is general superintendent of the Suburban 
Gas and Blectric company, the Malden Hlec- 
tric company, the Malden and Melrose Gas 
company and the Haverhill Elec- 
trie company. Fraternally he is connect- 
ed with the Odd Fellows, Masons, Elks and 
Knights of Pythias. He is a member of the 
Middlesex club, the Kernwood club of Mal- 
den and the Melrose Athletic club. He served 
in the Malden city council in 1887 and 1888 
and has seen long service on the republican 
city committee and the 4th councillor dis- 
trict committee. 


Henry Bond. 

Possessed of a virile personality that 
made itself strongly felt by his fellow mem- 
bers, Rep. Henry Bond of Greenfield has 
been picked as a man bound to rise higher 
in the service of the commonwealth. He 
was one of the few first year men to 
make a marked impression on the house. 
Mr. Bond is a retired manufacturer and is 
a director of the American Radiator com- 
pany. He was formerly connected with that 
concern in a managerial capacity and before 
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that was purchasing agent of the American 
Waltham Watch company. His experience 
in the large affairs of business made him an 
invaluable member of the committee on 
ways and means. 

It is saying a good deal, we know, con- 
sidering the veterans on that important com- 
mittee of the legislature, to say that no 
member of it had a stronger influence with 
the house on committee matters than Rep. 
Bond, but it can be said truthfully. He did 
not speak frequently and that fact may 
have given his remarks greater weight, but 
his strength was due mostly, to his ability 
to express himself with clarity and terse- 
ness. It was a delight to listen to him. He 
gave information when he talked and his 
remarks were followed with a closeness that 
was flattering. His speech in behalf of the 
appropriation for the Massachusetts agri- 
eultural college at Amherst was a notable 
example of clear explanation of a large ap- 
propriation and strong argument in its be- 


half. 


When he had finished the seemingly 
strong arguments put up by the three dis- 
senting members of his own committee had 
been smashed to fragments. 

It is littke wonder that Rep. Bond, after 
the house had heard him once or twice, be- 
gan to be pointed out as one of the big 
men of this year’s house and one of the 
coming leaders in affairs of legislation. He 
is the kind of a man, as someone once re- 
marked, who, if you met him under a tree 
by the roadside in a rainstorm, would im- 
press you 2s a really big man. 

His speech in favor of direct election of 
United States senators was unquestiona- 
bly, as Rep. Callahan of Boston declared on 


the floor, one of the best three minute 
speeches ever heard in the Massachusetts 
house. He summed the whole question up 
in those three minutes and his argument 
clinched the victory for the advocates of 
the proposition. Rep. Bond was a _ strong 
supporter of the federal income tax al- 


though he was one of the few men in the 
house who would have to contribute under 
it. 

For his ewn town Rep. Bond had the dis- 
tinction ot putting through all its reading 
in both branches in one day a bill to confirm 
the acts of the annual town meeting, the 
warrant calling the meeting failing to state 
the time of opening and closing the polls 
as required by law. He also put through 
the bill to permit fire district No. 1 of 
Greenfield to take additional sources of wa- 
ter supply in neighboring towns. 

Rep. Bond has been a resident of Green- 
field but a very few years and Greenfield 
should be proud that he chose that town for 
a residence and that it had an opportunity to 
draft such a capable man of affairs to serve 
it in the legislature. 

Mr. Bond is a native of Ware, being born 
there July 7, 1856. He graduated from the 
Massachusetts agricultural college in 1876. 
For several years he was engaged in the 
hardware business at Waltham and later 
became purchasing agent for the American 
Waltham Watch company. In 1890 he went 
to Buffalo where he took an interest in 
the Pierce Steam Heating company whiecn 
was later consolidated with the American 
Radiator company of Chicago. Upon the 


consolidation Mr. Bond became a director 
of the latter company and is today. For nine 
years he managed one of the company’s 
largest plants. Later an operating board 
was organized for the company and Mr. Bond 
was made chairman of it. In 1905 he retired 
from active business and settled in Green- 
fieid, 

Mr. Bond is president of the Massachu- 
setts Baptist Missionary society which ad- 
ministers a fund of $500,000 for needy Bap- 
tist churches, and during his residence in 
Chicago he was president of the Baptist 
Social union, an organization including the 
members of the Baptist churches of Chica- 
go and vicinity. While a resident of Wal- 
tham Mr. Bond served three years in the 
board of aldermen and two years on the 
school committee. 


Henry E. Bothfeld. 


Rep. Henry KE. Bothfeld was one of an 
entirely new trinity of legislators which 
Newton sent to the house this year. New- 
ton has always had the distinction of having 
men of strong personality and ability in her 
membership in the legislature and naturally 
there was much interest in her three new 
men. Rep. Bothfeld demonstrated before 
the session was over that he was in every way 
an entirely worthy successor of such men 
as Dana, Lowell, Warren, Bishop and Gar- 
celon. Not aS an orator, as in the case of 
soine of Newton’s other distinguished rep- 
resentatives, did Mr. Bothfeld shine, al- 
though when the cecasion demanded he 
showed that he could make a very effective 
speech. It was in the work of sifting the 


wheat from the chaff in the many measures 
befcre his committee on metropolitan af- 
fairs that Rep. Bothfeld displayed his ability 
as a legisiator and in that committee he was 
an extremely effective worker. He had had 
wide experience in municipal affairs as a 
member of the old common council of New- 
ton, president of its board of aldermen, 
chairman of the school committee and may- 
or, and this experience, coupled with a deep 
study, which it was evident he must have 
made of the subject of metropolitan ex- 
penditures, gave his work on the com- 
mittee on metropolitan affairs such high 
value. Early he came to be looked upon by 
Sen. Crosby and Rep. Cushing, respective- 
ly senate and house chairmen of the com- 
mittee, as one of the dependable men on 
that important sub-division of the legisla-. 
ture. 

The session was still very young when he 
attracted the attention of the house by over- 
turning, practically single-handed, the ad- 
verse report of the committee on federal re- 
lations on the “international peace’”’ resolu- 
tions which had been before the legislature 
for several years. These resolutions asked 
congress to give a pledge to other nations 
that the United States would never seek to 
extend its territory by conquest and Rep. 
Bothfeld delivered an excellent argument 
in their favor and against the expenditures 
of billions of dollars by the governments of 
the world in armament. He carried the 
house with him, it being the second time in 
the session that a committee report had 
been turned down, and the resolutions went 


through the senate, were signed by Gov. 
Draper and sent to Washington. 

Rep. Bothfeld was born in New York city, 
March 4, 1859, but moved to Newton when 
very young and received his education in 
the public schools of that city which had 
given him all the honors within its gift be- 
fore sending him to the legislature. He is 
a member of the Boston and Newton Uni- 
tarian clubs, a trustee of the Newton hos- 
pital, and holds membership in the Boston 
Real Estate Exchange and the Chamber of 
Commerce. For 20 years he was engaged in 
the importing and manufacturing business 
but retired to devote himself to the man- 
agement and development of real estate. 


Samuel H. Boutwell. 

Though not its oldest member, Samuel H. 
Boutwell of Andover, sat in the Massachu- 
setts house of representatives 36 years ago 
and as dean of the popular branch called its 


members to order for the present session, 
thus wresting his laurels from sturdy ‘‘Jim’’ 
Mellen of Worcester. Though younger by 
ten years ‘than Rep. John Carr of Boston, 
Boutwell and Carr make a sturdy team and 
one might go far to match ’em. Rep. Bout- 
well finds many things different from what 
they used to. be way back in ’74. When he 
was in the house before he was on the com- 
mittee on public lands. They didn’t have 
harbors added on then. This time Speaker 
Walker picked him for a place on agricul- 
ture for which he was eminently fitted. He 
has been a selectman of Andover for 23 
years to say nothing of having been on the 
school board of the town for 15 years. As 
coming from Speaker John N. Cole’s dis- 
trict Rep. Boutwell’s course in the house 
has been watched with interest. The farmers 
have had no complaint to make regarding the 
way in which he has handled their interests. 
This year as in former years milk and the 
cow have given his committee all that they 
wanted to do. In fact when the producers 
and contractors war reached a white heat 
milk just boiled over and the work of the 
committee on agriculture had to be supple- 
mented by the milk investigation commit- 
tee. When it was proposed to unload the 
duty and responsibility of agriculture upon a 
commission to report to the next general 
court, Rep. Boutwell proved himself no 
shirker. He came to the legislature to do his 
part and the committee on agriculture did 
not turn over its burden for the next legis- 
lature to take on. His committee has had 
34 matters before it. Mr. Boutwell has stood 
for the bilis to relieve the farmer from un- 
just prosecution on the milk standard. He 
was interested in the bill to require the 
state board of education to investigate the 
advisability of establishing agricultural 
schools in the state. He is a member of 
the Grange, a farmer by pursuit and a grad- 
uate of Phillips academy. 


Israel Brayton. 
Rep. Israel Brayton’s second year in the 


* house, representing the 11th Bristol district, 


saw him devoting long hours to the sessions 
of the judiciary committee, continuing his 
good work of the previous year. He was also 
a member of the committee on libraries. 
Again, too, he was right on deck to attend 
to every matter affecting the interests of 
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his constituents. He appeared before the 


different committees to favor generous ap- ' 


propriations for the Bradford Durfee Textile 
School, the bill for a park loan for Fall Riv- 
er, the bill for a loan for school purposes, 
and similar special measures affecting Fall 
River. He also went before the different 
committees to favor the incorporation of 
the Somerset Water Co., to supply the town 
of Somerset with water. He followed vigi- 
lantly the course of these bills through the 
original committees of reference, and through 
the ways and means committee of each 
branch, as well as standing guard over them 
when they came up for debate on the floor. 
He was in charge of several bills and re- 
ports from the judiciary committee, includ- 
ing the bill to provide for a single justice 
sitting in the superior court, in order to facil- 
itate the progress of the business of the 
court, the bill providing for extension of the 
terms of sheriffs, and the bill relative to 
procedure in the courts, all of which were 
enacted into law. He spoke and worked for 
the bill to return the whole of the domestic 
corporation franchise tax to the cities and 
towns where the business is located—a bill 
which will inure greatly to the profit of Rep. 
Brayton’s constituents and other bills of 
practical importance. 

He has always taken a warm interest in 
all matters affecting the public welfare in 
his native city. His family was well known 
before Fall River became a city. One of 
the few genuine Yankees in a delegation 
from a city that more and more is sending 


j 


Irish-American, French-Canadian, or those 
of English birth, Rep. Brayton has succeeded 
in holding the high esteem and respect of 
the fellow-members of his delegation even 
when his conservatism forbade him to follow 
them in supporting some bills which he re- 
garded as radical. 


Lincoln Breckenridge. 

Rep. Lincoln SBrockenridge of North 
Adams won out in the 1st Berkshire dis- 
trict last fall mainly because two republi- 
cans were running and in the second place 
because the people of the district had confi- 
dence in this ability to give the district pro- 
per representation. To say that Rep. Breck- 
enridge has justified that confidence is only 
to repeat what everybody on Beacon hill 
knows. 

He came down last January for his term 
as a legislator, knowing, like a true son 
of Berkshire, that the thing most wanted 
by the folks out home was the passage of 
the Berkshire trolley bill. He took off his 
coat, fell into line with his fellows from 
the west and worked like a Trojan for the 
trolley bill. And when western Massachu- 
setts looks at the glorious trolley roads 
that it’s going to have one of these fine days, 
it mustn’t forget to name the little man 
from North Adams as one of those to whom 
great praise must be given for the bless- 
ing. 

But Rep. Breckenridge, despite the fact 
that he was a first year man in the legisla- 
ture, wasn’t merely a lieutenant in legisla- 
tive affairs. One of his chief bits of work 
this year was for a bill to prohibit gas and 
electric light companies from charging for 
meters. That bill would help the people 


of all Massachusetts, but North Adams had 
a particular grievance. The measure was 
reported adversely by the committee on pub- 
lic. lighting because the North Adams ques- 
tion was already before the gas and elec- 
tric light commission. But Rep. Brecken- 
bridge, on guard against any possible nig- 
ger in the woodpile, had the committee’s 
adverse report called back and succeeded in 
having the measure put up to next year’s 
legislature for action in case no relief is 


afforded by the gas and electric light com- 
mission. 
Rep, 


Breckenbridge was born in Becket. 


His folks moved to Pittsfield when he was 
just a little shaver, and he was educated in 
the public schools of that city. Since reach- 
ing. man’s estate, his life has been spent 
in North Adams. He served on the local 
fire department for 14 years, and was a 
member of the city council for five years. 
ReGently he has been employed in tthe count- 
ing room of the North*° Adams Transcript. 
In ‘social life he is affiliated with the Knights 
of Pythias, Odd Fellows, “Masons, Elks and 
the veteran firemen’s association. 


Arthur B. Breed. 
June 30, 1857....Jan. 25, 1910. 
Lynn was called upon to suffer serious 
loss to her legislative delegation by the sad 
visitation which befell the session of 1919 


when seven of the members of the legisla- 
ture were Summoned to the great beyond; 
two of the four members of the house who 
passed being her representatives. 

Especially was she stricken by the passing 
of Arthur B. Breed who: returned last year 
after an absence of 20 years since his previ- 
ous service in house, senate and council. Of 
pleasing address and fluent delivery, Mr. 
Breed was easily the leader of his delega- 
tion as a debator in the lower branch. He 
was versatile, resourceful and ready on any 


subject and had vlanned a number of pro- 
gressive measures to be carried through this 
year, notably the abolition of sinking funds 
in cities and the meeting of municipal ex- 
penditures by serial bonds. He was the 
author of the act requiring the state board 
of agriculture to investigate and report the 
number of farms no longer cultivated with a 
view to their disposal to purchasers who 
would make-them again productive. Twenty 
years before he had secured the passage 
of the ‘abandoned farms” act which re- 
sulted in the sale of a large amount of 
farming land that had gone to waste with 
the decadence of the families originally 
owning them, He also worked for the pas- 
sage of his bill to make parents pecuniarily 
responsible for the mischief of their minor 
children in actions of tort to recover for 
damage done. He worked hard for the ex- 
tension of Lynn’s water supply, her harbor 
development bill and the Essex County 
agricultural school. His illness from pneu- 
monia covered barely a week and he passed 
away on January 25, 1910, in the 52d year 
of his age, the first member of the house 
to go. 


Francis J. Brennan. 

Francis J. Brennan of the 17th Suffolk 
district didn’t come to the state house un- 
heralded and unsung this year for his first 
term as a member of the house of represen- 
tatives. He had served during the years 


1908 and 1909 in the Boston common council. 
Rep. Brennan is a democrat, and to that 


extent labored under the disadvantage of 
being an opponent of the dominant machine. 
But, regardless of that fact, he soon be- 
came one of the popular members of the 
lower branch, Speaker Walker did the young 
Ward 17 man a favor by assigning him to 
the committee on libraries, which is a com- 
mittee in name only. Its work is nil. There 
were many hustling young democrats who 
aspired to a place on this committee be- 
cause membership there gave a chance to 
labor for some of the popular measures with 
more zeal, Freedom from arduous commit- 
tee work gave Rep. Brennan plenty of time 
for work on labor bills, and other measures 
such as direct nominations for all elective 
offices, direct elections for United States sen- 
ators, the income tax, the initiative and 
referendum and other popular matters that 
needed aid. 

Rep. Brennan was born in Boston a trifle 
less than 31 years ago. His book learning 
was acquired in the public schools, and his 
political knowledge under the tuition of 
Counc. James M. Curley. He is a clerk by 
occupation. He is a member of the Hiber- 
nians, Knights of Columbus, and is treas- 
urer of the Ward 17 Tammany club. He has 
served as a member of the democratic citys 
committee for three years. 


George A. Brigham. 

The name of Rep. George A. Brigham of 
Northboro, representative from the 10th 
Worcester district, is indissolubly linked 
with two of the big pieces of legislation 
of the past session. Rep. Brigham’s dis~- 
trict is a double one, taking in the towns 
of Berlin, Bolton, Boylston, Clinton, North- 
boro, Southboro, West Boylston and West- 
boro, Naturally it was intensely interested 
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in the milk standard question and kindred 
milk questions. From the beginning of the 
session Rep. Brigham was an insistent and 
strong advocate of legislation to give the 
milk producers some relief from the arbi- 
trary standard which made the producer 
liable to prosecution without notice if a 
sample of his milk showed itself to be low- 
er than the arithmetical standard. He 
played an important part in securing the 
passage of the new law which provides 
that no prosecution shall ensue until the 


Pa ae 


farmer has had 20 days in which to bring 
his milk up to the standard after he has 
received notice that it is below the stand- 
ard. He spoke and worked for this bill 
in the house and followed it over to the 
senate where he did good educational work 
LOrimonbe 

Another matter that claimed Rep. Brig- 
ham’s attention from the beginning of the 
session was the report of the tax commis- 
sioners, made under the resolve of Ex-Rep. 
Gates, relating to the taxation of land 
taken for public institutions. Northboro has 
within its confines _200 acres of such land. 
Westboro 808 acres, Berlin 100 acres and 
Bolton 80 acres. Thus it may be seen how 
vitally important this question was to Rep. 
Brigham’s district. He appeared before the 
committee on taxation in favor of the. com- 
missioner’s report which recommended that 
the state pay the taxes on such property. 
Taxation reported the bill but the committee 
on ways and means reported against it. 
After a stiff fight in the house in which 
tep. Brigham ahd his colleague from the 
10th Worcester district were the leaders, 
the house substituted the bill, It went 
through the senate and is now law. 

Rep. Brigham was appointed to member- 
ship on the important committee on public 
lighting. 

Rep. Brigham is 50 years old, a native of 
Boylston and a market gardener by pro- 
fession, 


Michael J. Brophy. 

Rep. Michael J. Brophy. Write him down 
first as a legislator who didn’t miss a single 
roll-call during the entire session of 1910. 
Then write him down as a man who not al- 
ways voted but always voted right from the 
standpoint of a laboring constituency. To 
size him up briefly, let us quote something 
from the Boston American of Sunday, July 
17:—“‘East Boston hasn’t sent a worthier 
legislator than Rep. Brophy to Beacon hill 
in many: years.’”’ That tribute is worth a 
whole lot. Printed in a newspaper which 
watches the doings at the state house like a 
hawk, and which is slow to boost but quick 
to knock, it signifies that the young East 
Boston man measured up to the highest 
standards, The above quotation is from a 
copy of the American which was printed 
after the legislature of 1910 had closed its 
doors. During the session, the same news- 
paper devoted a good part of a column to a 
generous boost for Rep. Brophy, lamenting 
the fact that the much-abused common coun- 
cil couldn’t have been allowed to exist for 
the training of more men like him for legis- 
lative duties, 

There were a few members of the last 
legislature who were on the job from the 
time the doors were opened in the morning 
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until long after the speaker had sounded the 
gavel for adjournment. Some of these men 
were on the job for the corporations. A 
few of them were watching out for the in- 
terests of the plain voters,—and one of these 
latter was Rep. Brophy. <A survey of his 
roll-call record ought to be enough to win 
the vote of any wise man. There were neéar- 
ly a dozen men who answered on every roll- 
call during the last session. Some of these 
constant attendants would be obliged if their 
constitutents would not peruse their records 
too closely. They would simply like to have 
it said that they were recorded on every 
vote. 

Not so with the little chap from Noddle 
Island. He has a record that few men have 
ever equalled, and considering the fact that 
he was a first-year member and that first- 
year members usually make a lot of blunders 
unconsciously, his record is remarkable. 

Name any popular measure that was before 
the last legislature and bet any amount of 
money that Rep. Brophy was recorded in 
favor of it. Name any measure that was 
backed by the political machines or the vest- 
ed. interests and you can wager that the 
Hast Boston man was recorded against it. 


Show your betting opponent the journal of 
the house for this year, and the money is 
yours. 

Direct nominations, the direct election of 
United States senators, the income tax, ini- 
tiative and referendum and other popular 
measures always had Rep. Brophy a sup- 
porter. On labor bills his record is without 
a flaw. He covered himself with glory dur- 
ing the last session, 

Rep. Brophy was born in England about 
28 years ago. He moved, or was moved by 
his parents, to this country, before he was 
out of kilts and was educated in the parochial 
schools. By occupation he is a coal weigher. 
His politics? Well, he was elected from East 
Boston, so there’s no need of saying that 
he’s a democrat, and a good one. He served 
in the Boston common council of 1909. He 
is affiliated with the Assumption Catholic 
association and the Jeffries Point rowing 
association. pi 

Charles H. Brown. 

Rep. Charles H. Brown of Medford, who 
is to be a candidate to succeed Sen. J. How- 
ell Crosby this fall, has been for four years 
one of the strong men of the house of rep- 
resentatives. He was a leader in more ways 
than one, piloted his committee through 
many precarious positions, and always tak- 
ing a leading part in most of the big legis- 
Jation, 

It was as an anti-mergerite that Rep. 
Brown came first into prominence, but so 
forceful was he in his conduct of the fight 
against permitting the Boston & Maine to 
be swallowed by the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford Railroad that he attained a posi- 
tion from which he was never afterward 
displaced. It was upon him that the oppo- 
nents of Gov. Draper’s holding company in 
the legislature relied to beat that measure 
a year ago and in the last session it was 
he who made the most effective speeches 
against the acquirement of the Berkshire 
Street Railway company by the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford. It was his claim 
that the railroad trust did not want the priv- 
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ilege for itself, but merely because it tore 
down all Massachusetts laws and policies and 
established a condition that will result in one 
control of steam and electric railways. 

Rep. Brown was a leader in other ways, he 
having, as chairman of the committee on 
constitutional amendments a year ago, re- 
ported the bill providing for constitutional 
prohibition. He defended it ably on the 
floor of the house. He worked again for it 
this year, in the face of an adverse commit- 
tee report. He worked for the bar and bot- 


tle bill and made one of the chief speeches 
in its favor. 

At the beginning of the last session of the 
legislature, it was known that the chief bit 
of republican legislation during the year, and 
the one measure that would affect most vi- 
tally the republican party, was the ratifica- 
tion of the income tax amendment submit- 
ted to the legislatures by congress. The 
task of finding a chairman for the committee 
on federal relations was one of the matters 
that worried Speaker Walker. What was 
needed was a man strong enough to be not 
influenced by. political considerations, by 
any desire to make himself strong or any 
fear that he would render his own position 
weak. It required a man at once intelli- 
gent enough to master the subject of taxa- 
tion, but also courageous enough to stand 
by his own convictions, which were bound 
to be assailed, regardless of whether the re- 
port were favorable or adverse. In this case 
Speaker Walker turned to the representative 
from Medford. 

Rep. Brown went at the matter as he did 
all other legislation in which he was inter- 
ested.’ He studied the question thoroughly, 
decided he was against the income tax 
amendment, in that respect agreeing with 
the other members of his committee, with 
two exceptions, both of the latter being 
democrats. 

He made the fight for an adverse commit- 
tee report in the house, met and defeated 
all the advocates of income taxes, and re- 
tired with a-record of having guided the 
most important bill of the session through 
as his committee had reported it. Similarly 
he ably defended the adverse report of his 
committee on the resolve for an amendment 
to the federal constitution to provide for 
direct election of United States senators, de- 
nouncing it as ridiculous legislation in a state 
represented by such men as Lodge and 
Crane, chosen. by vote of the legislature. 
This amendment carried in the house but 
got no further. 

Rep. Brown was born in Vermont in 1879 
and attended the public schools and 
Andover academy. He is in the met- 
al furniture business, traveling over 
most of the eastern section of the country, 
a fact that makes him familiar with the rail- 
road situation. He has served in the Med- 
ford board of aldermen and is a member of 
the Medford club and also of the South 
Medford Republican club. 

Besides serving on the committee on fed- 
eral relations he was a member in the three 
last sessions of the committee on metropoli- 
tan affairs and was instrumental on the lat- 
ter committee in putting through an appro- 
priation of $5000 for the reconstruction of 
Bear Hill tower in Stoneham, despite the 
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opposition of the ways and means commit- 
tee. 


Joseph B. Brown. 

Rep. ‘Joe’ Brown of Ward 25, Boston, 
was the kind of a republican that delighted 
the heart of leader ‘Charlie’ Underhill. 
There was nothing of the insurgent about 
“Joe.’ He was on the job for the grand- 
-oldrepublicanparty of the grandoldcommon- 
wealth of Massachusetts all the time. ‘Joe’ 
wasn’t an insurgent republican nor a pro- 


gressive republi¢an. He was just a repub- 
lican. It didn’t require any adjective to 
qualify his republicanism. 2 

Rep. Brown’s course required some cour- 
age, too, for his district isn’t a safe repub- 
lican district and he knew he was taking 
a good many chances in consistently voting 
against the méasures asked for by organized 
labor and such. progressive legislation as 
tne direct election of United States senators 
and the income tax amendment to the con- 
stitution. He-voted against the eight-hour 
bill, the anti-injunctions bills, the initia- 
tive and referendum, the public opinion bili, 
the Tinkham peaceful picketing bill and the 
labor unions fines -bill. He voted against 
both the resolutions for direct election of 
United States senators. 

Just to show his independence Rep. Brown 
voted against the railroad legislation otf 
Gov. Draper—the Berkshire trolleys bill and 
the bill to permit the Boston Railroad Hold- 
ing company to issue preferred stock in- 
stead of bonds. He served on the commit- 
tee on education. , 

Rep. Brown was born in Boston, Feb. 13, 
1857 and is engaged in the real estate busi- 
ness. He was a member of the common 
council in 1903 and has served some years 
as a member of the republican ward com- 
mittee of the Brighton ward. 


Robert F. Brown. 


There are some men who go to the state 
legislature, make a lot of noise and do noth- 
ing. There are some others who go to the 
legislature, make no noise at all and meet 
with success on every measure in which 
they are interested. One of this latter type 
is Rep. Robert F, Brown, whom the -voters 
of the 8th Worcester district sent down to 
the house this year. When one stops for 
a moment to consider that Rep. Brown is a 
democrat and. that the 8th Worcester dis- 
trict is a republican district, it is in 
order to raise one’s eye-brows and 
ask how it happened. We _ don’t know 
how Mr. Brown did it, but if his manner of 
campaigning for election is anything like his 
manner of campaigning for legislative bills 
in which his district is interested, then his 
opponents didn’t know he was running until 
they woke up the morning after election and 
read the election returns. The Millbury man 
doesn’t use a brass band to advertise what 
he’s doing. His method is the old reliable 
button-hole method,—get a fellow legisia- 
tor in a corner, tell him how much your dis- 
trict is interested in this matter or that 
one, and don’t let him get away till he’s 
promised to vote for you. Take, for instance, 
the Millbury water supply bill. This bill 
went galloping through the committee on wa- 
ter supply and through the house of repre- 


sentatives before those who felt disposed to 
oppose it knew where they were at. The 
senate did tack on an objectionable amend- 
ment which had to be accepted to 
save the bil. When the size of 
his district is considered, it is to be 
wondered how he managed to satisfy its 
needs on Beacon hill so well and find time 
for any sleep. Millbury, Douglas, Grafton, 
Shrewsbury, Sutton and Uxbridge and even 
the town of Blackstone, which was represent- 
ed in person by ‘Sam’ Crane, had no need to 
worry about their interests at the state 
Louse with Reo. Brown on the scene. He 
successtully fought in the house to save the 
Biackstcene river from pollution by the 
Worcester insane hospitai’s sewage. Rep. 
Rrewn's roll-call record can be summed up 
in two werds: Right, always. The income 
tax, direct election and direct nomination 
bills, labor bills, public opinion bills and all 
other popular measures always had him as 
their loyal supporter. 

Before Rep. Brown was elected, it was 
five years since the Sta Wercester district 
had sent a demoerat to the house. The dis- 
trict woulé make no mistake if it continued 
to send the same democrat to the house for 
five years more. Rep. Brown knows the dis- 
trict’s needs. He was born in Sutton, which 
is in his «district, something over 45 years 
ago, and was educated in the public schools. 
He has rubbed elbows with the farmers, ever 
since he was born. That accounts, no doubt, 


for the manner in which he was able to 
help 


solve the milk problem before the 


committee on agriculture of which he was a 
member. For’ his part in this work, the 
people of the whole state as well as the 
farmers and consumers of his district, owe 
him their hearty thanks. Away from the 
legislature, Mr. Brown is in the meat and 
provision business. He has figured in his 
town’s affairs for many years. He has been 
a leader of the democratic town committee 
and is now its treasurer and secretary. He 
also served on the board of fire engineers. 
In social life he is affiliated with the A. O. 
H., Foresters of America and Red Men. 


Alfred J. Burckel. 

Rep. Alfred J. Burekel of Lawrence did 
one pretty good job in the house of 1910 
when he, with the aid of Rep. Holt, killed 
Rep. Graham’s bill for a division of Ward 6, 
Lawrence, into two wards. Rep. Graham suc- 


ceeded-in getting the bill reported by the - 


committee on cities but it didn’t have a 
chance after Reps. Burckel and Holt had got 
at it and explained to the house that it was 
unnecessary legislation as the city council 
would have the authority to divide the 
ward in 1911 or 1912. 

As a member of the committee on roads 
and bridges Rep. Burckel did eifective work 
in behalf of the bill to provide for the con- 
struction by the counties of Essex and Mid- 
dlesex of a road along the line of the Boston 
& Northern Street Railway on the north 
side of the Merrimac river from the Lowell- 
Dracut line to Lowell street, Methuen, the 


“road to be accepted by the state and main- 


tained as a state highway when completed. 

He also succeeded in getting a unanimous 
report from his committee on the bill to 
provide for the construction of a bridge 


across the Merrimac east of the Duck bridge 
in Lawrence and saw to it that the street 
railway company was assessed $25,000 of the 
cost. He also put a bill through his com- 
mittee and through the legislature putting 
the Duck and Falls bridges under control 
of the county of Hssex, saving 40 percent 
of the cost of maintenance to the city. 

In his votes in the house Rep. Burckel 
showed himself to be a thorough-going in- 
dependent. He supported the Oregon plan 
of electing United States senators, under 


which the voters are allowed to express their 
preference, and supported the Riley resolu- 
tions for direct election of United States 
senators. He voted for the eight-hour bill, 
the 54-hour bill, the labor union fines bill, 
the initiative and referendum and the va- 
rious anti-injunction bills. 

Rep. Burekel was born in Peacedale, R. 
I., August 7, 1860, and received a public 
school education. He is engaged in the ci- 
gar manufacturing business in Lawrence. 
This is his second year in the house and be- 
fore coming. to the legislature he served in 
the Lawrenge common council, in 1903 and 
1904. He is: a member of the Odd Fellows 
and the Turn Verein. 


Wiliam R. Burke. 
In his second year in the house, as in his 
first, Rep. ‘Billy’ Brke of Milford made 


good in every respect and left no lingering 
doubts as to how he happened to be chosen 
twice to represent a normally republican 
district. 

Rep. Burke had a hard constituency to rep- 
resent, it being composed of manufacturing 
and farming interests, each of whom may - 
be injured considerably by adverse legisla- 
tion, while the latter class was demanding 
relief from obnoxious laws. Rep. Burke 
worked hard. during the milk strike to bring 
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order out of chaos and to discover the rem- 
edy that would meet the situation. It was 
here his influence with the members count- 
ed, and day by day he argued with them and 
won many votes for the farmers’ cause. 

Speaker Walker selected him for a place 
on the important committee on cities and 
also on prisons, the latter of which has to 
do with the maintenance of the penal and 
reformatory institutions, including the state 
prison at Charlestown and the reformatory 
at Concord. With this committee he worked 
all through the session, and, as a result 
of suggestions by him, a number of admin- 
istration reforms were adopted by the-pris- 
on commissioners. ; 

The Milford First Church came before the 
legislature of which he was a member seek- 
ing an abatement on land owned by it, a 
measure that was coupled up with several 
others, each of which was subject to attack 
by some of the members. Rep. Burke worked 
hard in the house to stand off the opposition, 
and finally was enabled to do it without re- 
sorting to a roll-call. 

Rep. Burke was born in Milford in 1870, 
graduated from the public schools and is a 
salesman by profession. He is president of 
the Milford Catholic Temperance associa- 
tion and also of the local aerie of Eagles. 
In addition to these he is a member of the 
Ancient Order of Hibernians and the Certus 
club, 


Timothy F, Callahan. 

Next to the need for charter revision, the 
need for improvement in transportation fa- 
cilities is the chief subject of agitation in 
and around Boston. Individual citizens and 
citizens banded together in improvement so- 
cieties are clamoring morning, noon °: and 


night: for another north-and-south  tunnej 
and for at least one east-and-west subway. 
And it may not be amiss to remind these 
agitators that when they’re riding from Park 
street to the South station in a subway a 
few years from now they can thank a quiet 
young man from Boston’s South end for’ be- 
ing able to make the trip quickly in a sub- 
surface train instead of in the slow and in- 
convenient present-day manner. The young 
man mentioned above is Rep. Timothy F. 
Callahan of Ward 9, Boston. He has served 
in the legislature for four years, and has 
been in the front rank of leaders whenever 
a measure to help the “plain people’ of the 
state was up for discussion. But, being a 
democrat, his lot, so far as real victories 
are concerned, has not been what it would 
be if he were a member of the majority 
party, You know, of course, that there have 
been fights in the legislature for an income 
tax, for direct nominations for all elective 
officers, for direct election of United States 
senators’ and for various measures calculated 
to help the lot of the Jaboring classes. In 
every one of these fights, Rep. Callahan has 
been a standard bearer. But you also know, 
if you know anything at all about Beacon 
hill, that those measures were usually. given 
the hook. This year, however, the young: man 
from Ward 9 picked out Boston’s transpor- 


tation tangle as a good field for work on: 
his part. He filed, in the first days of the: 


session, a bill for a subway from Park 
street to the South station. Further than be- 
ing filed by him, the measure bore his name 
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as petitioner. Bear in mind that legislative 
leaders in both of the big parties had been 
fighting for similar measures for years with- 
out success. Then consider that Rep. Calla- 
han’s bill was favorably considered by the 
legislative committee on metropolitan af- 
fairs, that a resolve advancing the project 
was reported by this committee without a 
dissenting vote, and that the measure went 
through the house and senate without a 
word of protest, and was signed by the gov- 
ernor almost as soon as it reached him, Con- 
Sider all these things and you'll either con- 
clude at once that Rep. Callahan is one of 
the big men on. Beacon hill or else you 
know so little about state house doings and 
how they are done that you ought to go way 
back and sit down, politically. Also, while 
you’re considering the above events, ask 
yourself how Rep. Callahan could find time 
to get so important a measure passed by 
the legislature and yet be a leader in the 
fight for the income tax, for direct nomina- 
tions, for direct election of United States 
senators, for civil service changes in the 
Boston charter bill and for the mountain of 
labor bills which were discussed this ses- 
sion. You’ll conclude that Rep. Callahan is a 
pretty valuable man at the state house for 
his constituents and for the city and the 
state at large. Then you'll regret, especially 
if you’re a Ward 9 voter, that Rep. Calla- 
han has decided to tear himself away from 
the scene of recent victories and take a shy 
at higher office. When the session of 1910 
ended, there was considerable doubt as to 
whether he would run for congress in the 
ninth district or for the senate in the 4th 
Suffolk. But you can take it from the men 
who have watched his course in the house 
of representatives for the last four years 
that there isn’t an office in the giving of 
the people too big for that same Rep. Calla- 
han, : 


Robert B. Campbell. 

Robert B. Campbell of Hyde Park, if he 
adheres to his expressed intention of not 
seeking a third term, will be seriously missed 
in the house of 1911. In his two years of 


--service he has won the respect and regard 


of all the members with whom he came in 
contact, from Speaker Walker down. The 
speaker this year named him as chairman 
of the committee on drainage on which 
committee he also served last year. His 
busihess is that of water works and con- 
crete coustruction and his experience in that 
line eminently qualified him to deal with the 


many perplexing problems which always con- 
front the committee on drainage. 

The most important piece of iegislation re- 
ported by Chairman Campbell’s committee 
this year, from the viewpoint of the general 
public, is the act which permits sewer boards 
to apportion sewer assessments into ten 
equal parts to be divided among as many 
years, without compelling the property own- 
ers to request such an apportionment. Twelve 
new acts affecting sewage disposal of cities 
and towns of the commonwealth were placed 
on the statute books as the result of the 
labors of this year’s committee on drainage. 
When it is considered that no other ques- 
tion that comes before the legislature, ex- 
cept, possibly water supply, involves as much 


work as does the question of sewage dis- 
posal, an idea may be obtained of the amount 
of work that Rep. Campbell’s committee 
put in. It is doubtful if the question of 
water supply ever is as difficult as sewerage . 
for in the latter question the interests of 
numberless localities, almost, are involved 
in the sewage disposal of one. 

Rep. Campbell was as conscientious in his 
work in the house as he was in committee 
wotk, which is saying all that could be said ~ 
for anyone. He was one of the most con- 
servative of the republican members, al- 
though a supporter of the 54-hour bill for 
women and children and the resolve for an 
amendment to the constitution to permit di- 
rect legislation by means of the initiative 
and referendum. ‘ 

Rep. Campbell was born in Hyde, Park 30 
years ago and was educated «in the public . 
schools and at a commercial college. He is 
a member of the Knights of Pythias and 
Knights of Kohrassom and is a watér com- 
missioner of Hyde Park. , f 


; 


Ignatius J. Carleton. 


There’s an old saying over in Chelsea:— : 
“Tf you want to find out about anything, ask | 
a policeman.’ Wherefore, if you’re anxious | 
to know who should be elected to the house ! 
of representatives from Chelsea.next year : 
and why he should be elected, ask a police- , 
man. You can become. inquisitive along | 
this line at any point in Chelsea from the — 
Mystic river bridge down to the Revere — 
line and you can ask any policeman. from | 
the head of the department down to, the | 
newest recruit. The answer wills be the | 
same in any event:—‘ ‘Aggie’ Carleton. He , 
gut us our day off in 15.’ ewe 

Perhaps, if you’re very nice to the police- 


i 


man he may take you up to the station in 
Chelsea square and show you a quill pen, 
mounted on cardboard and framed, hanging 
in the office. That is the pen with which 
Gov. Draper signed the day-off-in-15 bill, 
the pen he gave to Carleton, and the pen 
Carleton presented to the Chelsea policemen. 
And if you’d like to know how much the 
Chelsea police treasure the pen, why, just 
ask a policeman again. He’ll tell you. 

Rep. Carleton was one of the leaders in 
the fight for the so-called McCarthy-Haigis 
bill which divided for the franchise taxes 
on business corporations among the cities and 
towns in which they do business.. By the 
passage of the bill, Chelsea profits to the 
tune of about $18,000 a year. 

There was a measure before this year’s 


legislature by which, if it had gone 
through, Chelsea would have been an- 
nually separated from about $28,000 of 
its wealth. But it didn’t go through. Why? 


Because Rep. Carleton had his eyes open. 
The measure was before the committee on 
metropolitan affairs. Diplomat Carleton, be- 
fore anybody tumbled to what he was about, 
had it taken away from that committee and 
referred to the committee on counties. The 
advantage that came to Chelsea through this 
change can readily be seen when it is said 
that Rep. Carleton was a member of the 
committee on counties. Result:—The meas- 
ure was side-tracked to a commission, and 
Chelsea is $28,000 to the good. 

One might naturally imagine that with 
the above achievements to his credit, Rep. 


By en ee Pah, 
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Carleton could afford to lie back and take 
things easy for the’rest of the session. Did 
he do it? Not he. Ask any member of last 
year’s house about his work for the eight- 
hour bill for employes on public works and 
for the rest of the bills that were backed 
by organized labor. Ask anyone who sat 
in the house with him about the way he 
defied the republican bosses and voted for 
the income tax amendment because he knew 
that the people wanted him to vote for it. 
Ask about the fight that he made—and the 
speech, .too—for the anti-compact insurance 
bill that would abolish combinations 
on rates. Ask about his speech and fight for 
the valued policy bill which would compel 
insurance companies to pay the full amount 
of policies in cases of total loss. Ask about 
his work on Island End river bill. 

Rep. Carleton represents Wards 1 and 2 
of Chelsea. The district is strongly demo- 
eratic. No one who'has watched his course 
in the legislature needs to be told how 
he, a republican, is elected there. Rep. 
Carleton is 44 years old, and a product of 
the public schools. 'He was born in Hast 
Boston. He was well-known as a profession- 
al baseball player for several years, and later 
was ehgaged in manufacture of preserves. In 
social life he is affiliated with the Knights 
of ‘Colurnbus. 


Cornelius J. Carmody, 

Rep. Cornelius J. Carmody of Worcester 
is not only organized labor’s leader in the 
house of representatives, but he is the lead- 
er for every measure designed ito’ help the 
under dog. ‘The fact-that the inifdative and 
referendum amendment to the constitution 
did the unprecedented thing of receiving a 
majority vote in the house this year was 
due to no one more than to hep. Carmody. 
It was due principally to his efforts that 
“Jim’’ Mellen’s homestead bill received 
enough votes to send it along to the upper 
branch. Rep. Carmody can command more 
republican votes for a measure, probably, 


than any other democrat in the house and 
it is because the house has absolute faith 
in his honesty, sincerity and judgment. 

He was in the thick of every battle for 
the rights of organized labor waged in the 
house. The subject of injunctions is one 
thiit he can hold his own on in a discus- 
sion with able lawyers, he demonstrated. 
He can make a logical appeal for a meas- 
uve and, as @ workingman himself, he can 
make a powerful sentimental appeal. 

The fact that so many labor measures 
commanded from 40 to 50 republican votes 
was due largely to the feeling expressed by 
a prominent republican member from a con- 
servative Essex county district, when he 
said: ‘‘I’d follow ‘Con’ Carmody quicker than 
I would any man in the house.’”’ And the 
speaker followed him generally as did many 


other republicans. 


A veteran of three years on the committee 
on railroads Rep. Carmody, as last year, ad- 
ministered an overwhelming defeat to his 
committee when he had substituted for the 
adverse report of the committee the bill to 
compel railroads to pay all the cost of grade 
crossing abolitions unless a city or town is 
the petitioner, and then to reduce the city 


or town’s share of the cost from ten percent 


to five. That this bill, maybe in a modified 
form, is destined to become law was shown 
when the senate, which last year killed’ it 
without a roll call, this year ordered it toa 
third reading on a roll call and finally killed 
it by only two votes in the engrossment 
stage. 

A staunch advocate of the referendum on 
all measures to which it may properly be 
applied Rep. Carmody strenuously and suc- 
cessfully fought the attempt to attack it 
to the Berkshire trolley’s bill. It was an at- 
tempt made by people who had always’ con- 
sistently opposed the referendum, but who 
sought to use it to kill a meritorious meas- 
ure and Rep. Carmody denounced it as such 
an attempt. 

He was a strong and valuable advocate 
of Rep. Henebery’s bill to provide that ci- 
ties should have the authority to grant trol- 
ley freight franchises for a definite term of 
years without the approval of the board of 
railroad commissioners as to terms. Like- 
wise he made a strong fight for ex-Rep. 
Hugh O’Rourke’s bill to compel street rail- 
way companies to equip their cars with lift- 
ing jacks for use in case of acccident. 

Rep. Carmody has served three years in 
the house and his district couldn’t find any 
two men who would be together as valuable 
as he has shown himself to _ be. He 
has served on the committee on railroads, 
one of the most important of the legisla- 
ture, and the most important in late years, 
during all three years. Last year and this 
Speaker Walker made him a member of the 
speaker’s cabinet, the committee on rules, 
which has only two democratic members. 
The speaker again showed his confidence in 
him when he made him a member of the 
special committee appointed during the clos- 
ing days of the last session to investigate 
alleged abuses at the Lyman school for boys 
at Westboro. 


Charles L. Carr. 


In the house of 1910, Rep. Charles L. Carr ~' 


of Dorchester continued the same good rec- 
ord which he had already achieved as a 
Good Government councilman and alderman 
of the city of Boston. He was appointed to 
the metropolitan affairs committee, and his 
capacity for work and his natural dili- 
gence were recognized by the committee in 
electing him clerk. He had charge of sev- 
eral matters, and when he spoke was lis- 
tened to with attention. 

The matters nearest to the hearts-of his 
constituents were given enthusiastic sup- 
port by Rep. Carr. He introduced a bill to 
require the metropolitan park commissioners 
to preserve the Blue Hills reservation in 
their natural state. Complaints had mul- 
tiplied, during the preceding year, of such 
drastic stripping and thinning of woodland 
and coverts that all trace of the primitive 
wildness and the picturesque features of the 
reservation were being rapidly blotted out. 
Rep. Carr’s bill did not pass, but the agita- 
tion accomplished the desired result. Met- 
ropolitan Park Commissioner Whitney and 
a landscape architect drove over the reser- 
vation with Rep. Carr and it is improbable 
that thinning out will be done in any such 
ruthless fashion in the future. 

Another matter in which Rep. Carr be- 
stirred himself actively, and in which, too, 
he showed himself gifted with prescience 
was the Dorchester subway. The Boston 
Elevated company has béen averse to ex- 
tending its system of subways and tunnels 
except in a very slow fashion, on the plea 
of economy. When the metropolitan affairs 
committee of 1910 found themselves con- 


fronted with the unwillingness of the Bos-» 


ton Elevated to accept any more subways 
this year, and when on the other hand be- 
ing fortified by the report of the transit 
commission in favor of a new subway to 
connect the Park street station with the 
South Terminal they decided to report a 
resalve looking to complete plans next year, 
Rep. Carr seized the opportunity, and proved 
his prescience and alertness by securing the 
reporting of another resolve for an investiga- 
tion and report as to a continuation of this 
new South Terminal subway to South Bos- 
ton and Dorchester. This piece of legisla- 
tion thus gives promise of the beginning of 
a subway to Dorchester within a few years. 

He handled these subway resolves in the 
house and also the resolve providing for an 
investigation of the subject of the electrifica- 
tion of the railroad lines in the metropolitan 
district and the fixing of a definite time 
when such electrification shall be completed. 

Rep. Carr took up a position in opposition 
to some other leading Boston members in 
opposing the attempt to amend the smoke 


nuisance bill, so as to prohibit prosecution 
until after a complaint had been lodged be- 
fore the gas commission and a public hear- 
ing given. This amendment found favor 
with Chamber of Commerce interests, but 
Rep. Carr believed that the amendment 
had not been sufficiently well-considered in 
its practical effects, foreseeing himself that 
it would probably nullify the bill, since prose- 
cution would be so remote. He opposed the 
amendment on the floor of the house and 
had the satisfaction of seeing it defeated. 

He fought earnestly for a new bridge over 
the Neponset river between Boston and 
Quincy but the fight unfortunately came on 
the last day of the session and the bill went 
over to next year. 

Rep. Carr was born in Boston, Dec. 25, 
1876, and educated in the public schools and 
at Harvard, graduating both from the col- 
lege and from the law school. He is a 
practising lawyer. He was a member of 
the republican city committee in 1906, and 
1907, and of the common council in 1908, and 
of the aldermanic board in 1909. While in 
the city government he was an advocate of 
the first Boston teachers’ pension bill. In the 


aldermen he was chairman of the committee 


on claims, one of the most hardworking com- 
mittees. His record in opposing graft 
measures and extravagant loan bills was 
such that the Good Government Association 
endorsed him with high eulogy. He is a 
member of the Republican club of Massa- 
chusetts, the Republican club of Ward 24, 
the Boston City club, the Dorchester Yacht 
club, and the Masons. 


John Carr, 

John Carr was the senior member of the 
hiuse, so far as age is concerned, for he 
was born in Antrim, N. H., Aug. 19, 1828. Yet 
this octogenarian does not look his age by 
a decade and a half. The rugged strength 
of the hills of the Granite state is his, and 
his faithfulness in attendance on committees 
and on sessions of the house became prover- 
bial. Occupying a seat well down in front, 
in the second division, that seat was rare- 
ly vacant. He was always on guard against 
motions to reconsider, and on that account 
won the soubriquet of ‘The Great Objector.” 
As a business man and banker he early 
learned the value of minutes, and he stead- 
fastly opposed what he regarded as endeav- 
ors to set the clock backward. He rejoiced 
when Speaker Walker allowed it to be 
known that the speaker’s influence would 
be thrown against reconsideration. 

Mr. Carr was put on the committees on 
banks and banking and on federal relations. 
On each he made an excellent record, and 
on every bill he ‘‘stayed put,” after he had 
once registered his decision. There was a 
notable example of this in the case of the 
bill on petition of Frederic W. Rugg for 
legislation relative to the taxation of de- 
posits in the savings departments of trust 
companies. At the beginning a majority of 
the committee were with him in favor of 
the Dill, but ultimately all but Mr. 
Carr and House Chairman Dow yielded to 
the great pressure exerted by the trust 
companies and reported reference to the 
general court. 

On the floor of the house Mr. Carr made 
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a strenuous and successful effort to have 
the bill substituted, but it was killed in the 
senate in the last days of the session. His 
best speech was on this proposition, although 
he also made a forceful argument against 
the income tax. 

He voted with the conservative republi- 


cans on every measure, and could always 
be relied on., 


James F. Cavenagh, 

It is given to few first year members of 
the house to win such enviable distinction 
as that won by James F. Cavanagh of Ev- 
evett. In one brief session Rep. Cavanagh 
made a reputation that few veterans achieve 
in all their service. Better than a reputa- 
tion for mere activity, Rep. Cavanagh gained 
a reputation as a conscentious legislator 
of unusual ability, unswerving in his devo- 
tion to the highest principles of legislation, 
unyielding in his opposition to any effort 
which he believed would transgress those 
principles and ever an uncompromising 
opponent of special privilege. 

Honored by Speaker Walker with places 
on two such important committees as tax- 
ation and insurance—an exceptional honor for 
a first year man—-Rep. Cavanagh devoted 
himself steadfastly to the work of those 
committees, joining in the majority re- 
ports when he believed the majority to be 
right but never hesitating to dissent from 
the position of the majority when he be- 
lieved them to be wrong. He did not mere- 
ly record himself as a dissenter but always 
fought vigorously to sustain his position 
on the floor of the house, and with unusual 
success. Practically single-handed he fought 
the majority of his ‘committee in its ad- 
verse report on the bill which would allow 
Massachusetts to lay an inheritance tax 
on property left by a. deceased citizen of 
Massachusetts but located outside the com- 
monwealth. Massachusetts is one of the few 


states which exempts such property from 
an inheritance tax and has lost millions 
through its peculiar attitude. Rep. Cava- 


nagh saw no reason why this state should 
surrender its rights to other states end the 
house agreed with him, substituting the bill 
and supporting it through all 
That its opponents were able to kill it in 
the senate in the closing days of the ses- 
sion detracts not one iota from the credit 
due Rep. Cavanagh for his splendid fight 
against his own committee on taxation and 
-the committee on ways and means. 

Single handed he overturned the adverse 
reports of these same committees on the 
bill which would prohibit a safe deposit 
company, trust company or any person or 
corporation from turning over securities in 
their possession, belonging to a deceased 
person, without ten days’ notice to the tax- 
commission that he might be on hand to 
make an inventory of the property. This 
bill, an identical copy of the law of New 
York, would have closed the largest op- 
portunity in the state for tax dodging and 
would have saved to the state thousands of 
dollars annually to which it is rightfully 
entitled. Alone,. Rep. Cavanagh carried it 
along to its final stage in the house but 
the special interests whom it would have 
affected were at last able to muster suffi- 


its stages... 


cient strength to kill it after one of the 


signed to an unusually important committee 


most thorough lobbies of the house in the for a first year man—the committee on rail- 


whole session. 

Similarly he fought several insurance bills 
which conferred special privileges. It never 
mattered to the brilliant young attorney 
from Everett whether he fought single hand- 
ed or with strong forces behind him. He 
determined what was right and _ followed 
the right to the end. 

Rep. Cavanagh was the man of the hour 
when Treas. Hall of the Southbridge Savings 
bank defaulted to the extent of $600,000. 
Rep. Cavanagh immediately introduced an 
order in the house for an investigation by 
a special legislative committee to examine 
into and find correctives for a condition that 
allowed such a breach of trust in an institu- 
tion that was a child of the commonwealth. 
There was timidity at first over the possible 
effect of such an investigation on the re- 
publican party but Rep. Cavanagh con- 
vinced the party leaders that if house clean- 
ing was necessary—and it evidently was— 
it were better that it be done by the party 
in power than to have the democrats come 
in and do it. The investigation resulted in 
safeguards being thrown around our sav- 
ings banks that should effectually prevent any 
such happening in the future and in the in- 
vestigation of which he was the parent, Rep. 


Cavanagh played a conspicuous part as a 
member of the special committee. 

The Everett representative was a con- 
sistent supporter of legislation sought by 
organized labor and his natural conserva- 
tism made him an invaluable aid in meas- 
ures which have generally been handicapped 
by having thorough-going radicals as their 
chief supporters. He supported the fed- 
eral incame tax amendment and when that 
was defeated joined with his committee on 
taxation in reporting a bill for a state in- 
come tax. He strongly opposed the bill for 
direct election of United States senators. 
He frankly stated that Massachusetts had 
plenty of house cleaning tc do at home be- 
fore trying to improve the method of choos- 
ing United States senators, especially when 
it was so obvious that no improvement 
could be made in the high quality of the 
senators from this state. 

Rep. Cavanagh won for himself in his first 
year the high esteem of Speaker Walker and 
the leading republicans of the house. He 
also gained the respect and confidence of 
the democratic minority for his absolute in- 
dependence. He is destined to become one 
of the leaders of the Massachusetts legisla- 
ture. A tireless student of legislation and 
a strong and-effective debater he is the kind 
of man needed in the halls of legislation. 

Rep. Cavanagh was born in Chelsea, June 
19, 1872 and was educated in the public 
schools, the Boston Y. M. C, A. Evening Law 
schovl and at the law school of Boston Uni- 
versity. His law studies were conducted 
while he was engaged in the life insurance 
business in which he won marked success, 
having served as Boston manager of the 
New York Life and state manager of the 
Washington Life Insurance company. 


Fred P, Chapman. 


Rep. Fred P. Chapman, of Franklin, rep- 
resenting the 12th Norfolk district was as- 


roads; but he was a valued man on that 
committee having had _ experience in 
the engineering department of the Gulf, 
Colorado, and Santa Fe R. R., beside being 


one of the most practical business men in 
Norfolk county, { 

Rep. Chapman made an excellent speech 
for the Berkshire trolley bill, and another 
for the Worcester and Southbridge. On the 
latter, his answer to Kane of Whitman 
who attacked the New Haven trolley ser- 
vice in Connecticut, was regarded as par- 
ticularly apt and convincing. In reply to 
the charge that the New.Haven had al- 
lowed the service on its Connecticut lines 
to deteriorate, Rep. Chapman presented facts 
and figures showing that the New Haven 
had improved the service, and that its trol- 
ley service generally was far superior to 
that on Massachusetts trolley lines. In re- 
ply to the statement that the New Haven 
had built practically no trolley lines in Con- 
necticut, Rep. Chapman showed that: the 
New Haven has built no less than 178 miles 
in that state as compared with 65 in Mass- 
achusetts, or at a ratio of nearly three to 
one. Rep. Chapman said he spoke not as any 
special champion of the New Haven R R 
but simply in the interest of fair play. 2 

Rep. Chapman also spoke and worked for 
the grade-crossing bill. This measure was 
intended to relieve the towns of some of the 
burden of expense of abolishing grade cross- 
ings. While it is true that only 10 percent 
can be levied on the town, Rep. Chapman 
had a concrete example right in his own 
section of what appeared to him as occa- 
siona! injustice. This was in the ease of 
the main line of the New Haven through 
Foxboro, where the New Haven contem- 
plated four-tracking, but’ where it passed 
through the outskirts of the town where 
it was of no particular value to the town 
itself. Rep. Chapman expected, rioreover 
that Rep. Carmody would offer an amend- 
ment placing more of the’ burden on the 
state rather than on the railroads, which 
he recognized were already staggering un- 
der 65 percent of the cost. "When the amena- 
ment was not forthcoming, Rep. Che pman 
tock no further interest in the measur > 

Rep. Chapman’s attitude was that of a 
conservative republican throughout the. ses- 
sion. He was one of 32 who voted against 
the street-railways employees bill to re- 
duce the hours of labor from ten in twelve 
to nine in eleven. He belives that no man 
should be prevented from working as many 
hours as he wishes, and regards bills: to 
limit the hours of labor as interfering with 
man’s natural rights. He voted against 
the eight-hour bill, the 54-hour bill, and the 


radical labor measures generally; against 
the- federal income tax. ' He a'so 
voted against the resolves, providing for 


amendments to the federal i 
looking to the direct rontienticninetaen 
tion of United States senators. 
Rep. Chapman was born in Franklin, Fet 
1, 1866, and educated at Dean academy. and 
Tufts college, graduating from the latter 
in 1886. From 1886 to 1888 he was a transit 
man on the Gulf, Colorado, and Santa Fo 
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R. R., and then returned east to become 
paymaster of the Ray Woolen company, 
which position he held four years, when he 
was promoted to be superintendent of the 
mill. In 1900 he was again promoted, be- 
coming agent of the Ray Mill of the Ameri- 
can Woolen company, after the consolida- 
tion had been accomplished. Since 1902 he 
has been president of the Franklin Yarn 
company. 

He has been honored frequently with local 
office, having been a member of the Frank- 
lin schoo] committee 12 years, and now serv- 
ing on the sewer and water commission. He 
is a Mason, and a member of the Home 
Market, and Norfolk County clubs, also of 
the Franklin Country club, the Franklin 
Business Men’s club, the Tufts Alumni and 
other college clubs. 


Arthur P. Chase. 

A good man who will be missed next year 
from his seat in the house is Major A. Pres- 
ton Chase, who represents Danvers in the 
20th Essex district. By the inexorable de- 
eree of the district committee, Danvers 
having had her two years, Beverly will get 
both representatives instead of one from the 
district next session. The militia of the 
state will lose a strong friend at court in 
the retirement of Major Chase, who has 
held place on the committee on military 
affairs for two years and who, because of 
his long, practical experience covering years 
of service in the mititary arm of the state 
was able to shape much legislation of bene- 
fit to his brothers in arms. He was chief 
commissary of division with the army of 
the Blues in the manoeuvres last summer 
down in Plymouth county and learned there 
some things which he applied with profit to 
legislation this year. Among other things 
Rep. Chase advocated and had put through 
the bill to provide a regular fund from 
which payments for injuries to soldiers in- 
curred in the service and for horses disa- 
bled or killed can be made without having 
to come to the legislature every winter for 
a special appropriation to pay each individ- 
ual claim. The major was not in favor of 
giving one privileged class of members of 
the militia, who happened to be city employ- 
es, their regular pay in addition to pay for 
their military service when their less for- 
tunate fellows who didn’t have a city job got 
only their militia pay. Gov. Draper vetoed 
that bill. Rep. Chase also was for the 
bill to provide that where the United States 
furnishes pay, forage and subsistence to 
state troops the allowances for pay from 
the state shall be reduced by the amounts 
so received from the United States govern- 
ment, but where the allowances from the 


government are less than the amounts from 
the state the commonwealth shall pay the 
difference 

He’ introduced the bill to give the soldier 
the difference between the cost of rations 
and the 45 cents allowed. A bill he specially 
worked for was that the state should reim- 
burse cities and towns for taxes on land it 
takes for public institutions. Major Chase 
was also on the committee on election laws 
this year. He leaves the house with the 
good wishes of everybody. 


J. Dudley Clark. 


atep. J. Dudley Clark of Sherborn, repre- 
seuting the 8th Middlesex district in the 
lower branch of the legislature, was one 
of the most modest and retiring of the few 
wealthy members of that body. It was his 
first year, and he made no attempt to at- 
tract attention by rushing into debate. 

He was one of the most diligent members, 
nevertheless, doing wheelhorse work as clerk 
of the committee on street railways. He took 
particular interest in the bills relating to 
refunding operations, where his experience 
as a financier was particularly valuable. Rep. 
Clark proved himself a conservative, voting 
against the income tax, and all attempts at 
radical legislation. 

A banker himself he nevertheless voted 
against the resolve to amend the constitution, 
advocated by large banking interests, which 
weuld have permitted the levying of a three- 
ni!i tax on stocks and bonds by the legis- 
lature, shifting more of the burdens of tax- 
ation onto real estate. 

It is unfortunate that his is a one year dis- 
trict, where the rotation system is so rigidly 
enforced that even in the case of so able a 
representative as Rep, Clark the other 
tcwns always insist on their turn to the 
nomination and take possession of the seat. 
There can be no doubt that much higher poli- 
tical honors await him in the future. Al- 
though he has been a resident of Sherburn 
only three years that town recognized his 


ability very speedily, electing him selectman 
before sending him to the general court. 
Rep. Clark is one of the most noted ath- 
letes in the house, having played on the Har- 
vard ’varsity nine as first baseman, and on 
the eleven as right end. He was born in St. 


Louis, Mo., July 16, 1880 and educated in 
public and private schools, preparing for 
‘Harvard at Hopkinson school. He _ took 


his degree at Harvard in 1903, being vice- 
president of his class. He was not only 
prominent in athletics but in society as well, 
being a member of the Hasty Pudding, the 
Institute of 1770, the D. I. E. and the Zeta 
Psi. His nine licked the life out of Yale at 
baseball, partly recompensating for the defeat 
of the eleven. 

Rep. Clark married the daughter of Cong. 
John F.. Andrew and granddaughter of Mas- 
sachusetts’ war-governor, and the union 
has been blessed with feur children. The 
winter residence of the family is at 34 Here- 
ford street, Boston, 

Following the example of his father, Ren. 
Clark is engaged in the banking and broker- 
age business, being a member of the firm 
of Wainwright & Co. He maintains his ar- 
dent interest in out-of-door sports, and every 
year is called on to act as catcher of the 
Boston Stock Exchange nine in the annual 
zame with the New York Stock Exchange 
nine. He is a member of the Tennis and 
Racquet club, the Norfolk Hunt, the Country 
elub, and the Massachusetts Automobile 
club, having a fine assortment of cars. 

His retirement from the house occasions 
xeneral regret, for few men of his calibre 
are willing to serve the state to the neglect 
of their business or to the sacrifice of per- 
sonal pleasures. 7 


Zebedee E. Cllff. 

Like all of his associates from Somerville 
Rep. Zebedee E. Cliff of the 26th Middlesex 
district is a business man. In addition to a 
wide experience in business he put in sever- 
al years service in the Somerville city gov- 
ernment, which gave him a good groundwork 
for legislative work. He was assigned to the 
committee on public charitable institutions 
which had no big constructive measures be- 
fore it, but did have some important appro- 


~ 


priation bills. Among these was the appro- 
priation for the Boston state hospital, by 
which the state relieved the city of Boston 
of the care of its insane, and the mainten- 
ance of the School for the Feeble-Minded at 
Waverley. 

Rep. Cliff had charge of both bills and 
their passage afforded him much satisfac- 
tion. While content to be aistener to debate 
during his first year he was found voting for 
all progressive measures which his business 
training led him to believe were for the best 
interest of the state. Rep. Cliff was born 
Sept. 23, 1864, and after attending the pub- 
lic schools studied architecture and_ build- 
ing. He was president of the West Somer- 
ville board of trade in 1902-3, served in the 
board of aldermen in 1905-6.and was a mem- 
ber of the board of health in 1907-8-9. He 
is a member of the republican city commit- 
tee and is a Mason, Odd Fellow and a 
Knight of Pythias. 


Samuel F. Coffin. 
Dee. 27, 1851... March 26. 1910. 
The death of Rep. Samuel F. Coffin of 


West Newbury last March came as a sudden 
shock to the state house for the genial mem- 
ber from West Newbury had been in his 
seat but a few days before his death and 
few knew that he was ill, let alone seriously 
ill. ‘‘Sam’’ Coffin held a warm place in the 
hearts of his fellow legislators. Quiet, but 
full of dry humor, he made friends of every- 
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body and these friendships were invaluable to 
him in promoting legislation in the inter- 
ests of his district and the farmers in general 
whose welfare he tock a deep interest in. 
Milk legislation was ‘‘Sam’s’’ special hobby 
and the arithmetical standard he regarded 
as the most pernicious piece of Jegislation 
ever aimed at the farmers of Massachusetts 
He sought its abolishment entirely. This 
year’s legislature did modify its practice 
but that was after “Sam” had been called 
to his fathers. 

In the house he had seen’service on the 
committees on agriculture, parishes and re- 
ligious societies and public lighting. That 
his district appreciated his genuine worth as 
a legislator may be realized from the fact 
that he secured four elections to the house 
from a strongly republican district. On his 
first try’ for the house in 1902 he was de- 
clared elected by four votes but was un- 
seated after a recount by the legislature. 
On his next attempt he lost by 13 votes. 
His first victory was achieved by two votes, 
his second by 20 and his third by 82. Then 
he lost to Claude H. Tarbox in the presi- 
dential year of 1908 by 171 votes. Last year 
he secured a fourth term by 16 votes. He 
was a quiet and effective campaigner and 
kept in close touch with the people, not 
only around election time but while he was 
in the legislature. Last March West New- 
bury elected him town collector for the 15th 
term and town treasurer for the 13th time. 

John H. Cogswell. 

It was with a good deal of misgiving and 
some regret that the members of the house 
of 1909 read last fall that Rep. William E. 


Dorman of Lynn had been defeated for re- 
nomination and that the man who had dis- 
placed him was “a young man just out of 
law school.’’ Dorman had been one of the 
oratorical delights of the session. But it 
would be with much more misgiving and 
regret that the members of the house of 1910 
would read that “the young man just out 
of law school’ had decided to quit the poli- 
tical game and settle down to make money 
for himself instead of giving his constitu- 
ency real representation on Beacon hill and 
getting much fame but little salary in re- 
turn for it. ‘The young man just out of law 
school” has made a hit on Beacon hill. The 
young man’s name is Rep. John H. Cogswell. 
His service in the house of 1910 has been 
one blaze of glory—for his district and for 
himself. It was a queer trick of fate that 
caused Ex-Rep, Dorman, the man who led 
the fight in 1809 against the passage of or- 
ganized labor’s eight-hour bill, to be suc- 
ceeded in the house of 1910 by the man 
who was to lead the fight for the passage 
of the same bill, And let it be said right 
here that for a first-year man to lead the 
fight for a measure of such importance is 
no small honor, Rep. Cogswell’s oratorical 
ability is of no, mean proportions. It did 
much to send the eight-hour bil through 
the house. But oratory wasn’t the only thing 
that the Lynn legislator used to help the 
measure. It was his skill as a button-hole 
persuader that Succeeded best in win- 
ning men usually not friends of la- 
bor measures to the support of the 
eight-hour bill. It was jokingly rumored 
about the state house while the eight-hour 


bill was on the gridiron that Rep. Cogswell 
had to have his shoes tapped twice a week 
because he wore them out so fast with his 
numerous trips to the senate chamber to 
line up the upper branch for the measure. It 
cannot easily be figured out just how the 
Lynn man found time to be interested in so 
many legislative matters, but it is a fact, 
nevertheless, that some of the _ oratorical 
treats of the year were his speeches for 
the Columbus Day bill, for the bill to inves- 
tigate employment and intelligence offices, 
for the income tax, for the direct election of 
United States senators, for direct nomina- 
tions of all elective officers, for trial by 
jury in contempt cases, for the right of la- 
bor unions to fine their members for viola- 
tions of union rules, for public opinion’ bills 
and for countless other bills calculated to 
help the laboring man. Rep. Cogswell was 
assigned by Speaker Walker to the import- 
ant committee on legal affairs and his work 
there and in the chamber of the house has 
seldom been equalled and never excelled by 
any first year member and by few veterans. 

It ought to be said that ‘tthe young man 
just out of law school’ is not of the type 
that spends years in school at the expense 
of either a hardworking or a millionaire fa- 
ther. 

Rep. Cogswell is a chap who has risen by 
his own efforts. He was for years a shoe- 
cutter, wherefore hts ability to talk straight 
from the shoulder on labor bills, He knows 
the labor problems from personal experi- 
ence. Rep. Cogswell was born in Lynn on 
the 99th anniversary of the declaration of 
independence, July 4th, 1875, and no one 
can say that he doesn’t deserve such a birth- 
day. His early education was received in the 
public schools. His law training was ac- 
quired in later years at the Boston Univer- 
sity law school. In social life he is affiliated 
with the Heptasophs, Elks, Foresters 
of America and the. American Beneur 
society. It was mentioned at the begin- 
ning of this offering that the members 
of the house of 1910 would hear® with re- 
gret that “the young man just out of law 
school’ had decided to quit the political 
game and not return to the house for the 
session of 1911. As a matter of fact, they 
couldn’t conceive of any other thing than his 
own will that could prevent his coming back 
next year. 


Edward D. Collins. 


It’s a lucky thing for one John Francis 
Fitzgerald that the voting strength in Bos- 
ton does not lie with the women school 
teachers of the city. If it did, there is 
very good reason to believe that John Fran- 
cransis might be recalled and the mayor’s 
chair given to a tall, pleasant-faced chap 
who was one of the representatives. from 
Ward 15, South Boston, in the lower branch 
of ‘the legislature this year. His’ name is 
Rep... Edward) D:»Collins,. and) he’s “it’— 
spelled with a capital ‘‘I’’—in the hearts of 
the Boston school teachers. And there’s a 
reason. It was Rep. Collins who led the fight 
for them on the teachers’ pension bill and 
who prevented the measure from being doc- 
tored so that the high-salaried mortals 
who hold soft jobs at big salaries in the 
school department could receive the lion’s 
share of the pension disbursements to the 
detriment of the plain teachers. It was the 
Ward 15 man who first smelled a rat in the 
measure. He probed it, and exposed the 
scheme. His work resulted in a square deal 
for the teachers. 

It must not be imagined that Rep. Collins 
became interested in this matter simply be- 
cause he wanted to stand in the good fav- 
or of the school teachers of Boston. His 
efforts in this line were only in accord with 
his general movements in the legislature. He 
was always on the side of ‘‘the little man,’’ 
guardful of his interests and quick to block 
any attempt that was made to crush him. The 
voters of Ward 15 made no mistake when 
they sent him back to this year’s legisla- 
ture after an absence of one session. He 
measured up to the highest legislative stand- 
ard. His speeches were always a treat, 
those for a square deal for the teachers 
and in opposition to the bill to allow the tax 
commissioner to examine safe deposit boxes 
of deceased persons being among the best 
heard on Beacon hill this year. 

It would be wasting time to go through 
the legislative roll-calls of the session and 
eall attention to his support of each and 
every popular measure. Direct nominations 
for all elective offices, direct elections for 
United States senators, the income tax, 
pure milk legislation, the initiative 
and referendum, later bills. and other 


“sung himself into office.’” 
wasn’t made as a charge. it was made sim- 


popular measures always had him for a 
supporter. In his previous term in the 
house, 1908, Rep. Collins was a member of 
the committee on constitution] amendments. 
His work there met with the approval of 
Speaker Walker, then a plain member of 
the house, and when the South Boston legis- 
lator returned this year, the speaker ap- 
pointed him to the important committee on 
banks and banking. This committee was 
one of the busiest of the session. A moun- 


tain of important measures were before it 


for action. In all of the discussions, Rep. 
Collins was a leader. 

Rep. Collins was a faithful legislator. He 
was rarely absent from his seat, and it is 
safe to predict that his constituents will 
stand by him in any attempt that he may 
make to be elected to higher office. Rep. 
Collins was born in Boston 32 years ago. 
After attending the public schools, he matric- 
ulated at Notre Dame university. He became 
an active figure in the democratic political 
affairs of the Peninsular district and its gen- 
era! improvement affairs immediately on his 
return from college. He is a member of the 
Knights of Columbus, Eiks, Heptasophs, City 
Point Catholic association, A. O. H., St. Au- 
gustine Lyceum, Madison Social club, South 
Boston Citizens’ association and an honor- 
ary: member of the Glover club. 


= Francis L. Colpoys. 

Do you want to see a legislative record 
that*would make a labor man jump over the 
moon with joy? Look at the roll-call rec- 


ord of Rep. Francis L. Colpoys, the chirpy 
little chap who has occupied one of the South 
Boston seats in the house of representatives 
for the last two years. Over in Ward 15, 
when Frank was first elected to the Boston 
common council, it was said that he had 
The statement 
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ply as a matter of fact. It may have been 
true, but there certainly would be no truth 
in a charge that his singing ability alone had 
kept him in office. 

Rep. Colpoys worked and voted for direct 
nominations for all elective offices, for 
the direct election of Uniuted States 
senators, for the income tax amendment, 
for the initiative and referendum and for all 
the labor bills. One of the bills 
enacted into law by this year’s legis- 
lature provided for the publication of a list 
of state employes, with their salaries and 
emoluments,—similar to the list which the 
city of Boston is required by law to publish. 
Rep. Colpoys was the father of that bill in 
the legislature of 1909. He had it passed in 
the house that year, but was unable to ward 
off the axe for it in the senate. This year 
the measure was more successful, largely 
because the republican machine feared that 
its defeat might be a dangerous issue in the 
fall campaign. Rep. Colpoys was born in 
South Boston 26 years ago, and attended the 
public schools and commercial college. He is 
a clerk and works at it. In social life he is 
affiliated with more organizations and socie- 
ties than one could count on fingers and toes. 


Harrison J. Conant. 


Rep. Harrison J. Conant of Worcester has 
completed two years of faithful work for his 
constituents in the house. Last year his 
work was confined to the committee on 
publie service which he exchanged in the 
session just closed for roads and bridges. Yet 
he has found time to give a great deal of 
attention to what Worcester county wants 
on many other matters not confined to his 
special committee, the disposal of the Wor- 
cester hospital sewerage, a hard fought meas- 


ure for the past four or five years and to 
milk transportation, distribution and price 
in which the Worcester county farmers con- 
stitute the storm centre of the common- 
wealth. On the committee on roads and 
bridges he was interested in the bill which 
will give to the Massachusetts highway com- 
mission the opportunity to expend 20 per- 
cent of the revenue from automobile licenses 
in the repair of roads in small towns. Mr. 
Conant had an active interest in all the auto- 
mobile legislation which came _ before 
his committee, especially in the im- 
provements added ~ to the codification 
of the automobile laws of last year. Mr. 
Conant is a Charlton boy by birth though 
long a resident of Worcester. He finished 
his education at Nichols academy and then 
engaged in the hardware business, in which 
he has achieved success as a merchant. He 
is prominent in the Masonic fraternity. 


Martin F. Conley. 


A good man was removed from the house 
when Mayor John F. Meehan of Lowell made 
his colleague of other years, Rep. Martin F. 
Conlty, superintendent of the city farm in 
his home city. 

The duties of his new position were suf- 
ficiently pressing to keep him away from 
Beacon hill during the most of the closing 
weeks of the session, but even at that he 
was interested enough to so arrange things 
that he was kept infermed and was always 


on hand when any legislation affecting 
Lowell or labor needed a vote. 

In both of these subjects Rep. Conley was 
deeply interested, and his long service in 


‘the house rendered him a particularly val- 


uable aid to whatever committee might be 
considering the subject. He began his legis- 
lative career in the house of 1906 and was 
re-elected to the legislatures of 1907, 1908, 
1909 and 1910. 

It was early in his public life that the ef- 
forts of legislators from the lower end of the 
Merrimac valley were directed to crusades 
for various river reforms—most of them 
more important as campaign issues upon 


which to seek re-election than from any 
sanitary or even esthetic changes they might 
affect. 

The great mill interests of Lowell were 
adversely affected by all of them, however, 
and it was to Rep. Conley they turned, he 
represented the district in which many of 
the textile factories of his city are located. 
Resultant study of conditions finally made 
him an expert on conditions prevailing ‘in 
the valley and also made him familiar with 
all the details of the manner in which Low- 
ell would be harmed by their adoption. 

The part he took in preventing legislation 
that would be adverse to his home city will 
probably be regarded by him as the crown- 
ing event in his career as a legislator. He 
was, however, one of the best friends of 
labor in either branch and both his vote and 
his voice were recorded time and again in 
favor of measures sought by the workers of 
the state. 

Representative Conley was born in Ireland, 
40 years ago, came to Lowell in childhood 
and was graduated from the public schools, 
afterward attending business college. He is a 
barber by trade and a member. of the For- 
esters, the Royal Arcanum, and the Y. M. 
Cc. I, He was a member of the overseers of 
the poor of Lowell and in the: last session 
was a member of the public charitable in- 
stitutions committee. 


John J. Conway. 


Democratic economists are rather rare in 
the legislature. Rightly or wrongly the mem- 
bers of the minority on Beacon hill have ac- 
quired the reputation of being rather free in 
the spending of the state money. This feel- 
ing is based on the knowledge that as mem- 
bers of the minority party one of the party 
issues is to build up an extravagant tax. But 
nobody has yet ever dared to accuse Rep. 
John Conway of the house ways and means 
committee of being that type of a man. The 
dollar which his committee wants to spend 
has to be scanned pretty carefully before 
he will make a move. Perhaps part of: this 
is because of his environment. John Conway 
has always been sent to the legislature by a 
constituency which is more republican than 
democratic. 

The people who live around him believe in 
him. They do not think of him as a re- 
publican or a democrat but as their repre- 
sentative who will look to their interests 
first in any contests that arises. As a re- 
sult of this attitude on the part of the 
young man in question, when he does seek 
something for his district he always has the 
whole story worked out and he knows the 
facts and figures. A good example of this 


was his efforts which culminated in his com- 
mittee reporting Rep. Leonard’s West Rox- 
bury highway bill. 

When Conway made up his mind that the 
Suffolk county court house commission, which 
is making an addition to that hilding, were 
in danger of running out of all bounds in 
their expenditures he came to the front. 
John has a slogan of his own for all state 
undertakings. You can have every cent you 
really need but not a cent over. Before he 
had been at it very long it was plain that 
Conway was right in believing there was a 
hitch somewhere and that the commission 
was not fully certain of where it was going. 
Big work was underway and it was afraid 
it might be pinched for funds. As a result 
of his campaign though a fairly positive 
warning to keep within the appropriation 
was served on the commission and there 
are signs now it has had effect and state 
expenditures will be saved just so much 
without any appreciable loss in efficiency. 

Rep. Conway is an absolute non-partisan 
and this is going to make him a wonderful- 
ly strong candidate for the senate this fall 
in his district. On labor man matters Con- 
way has never attempted to conceal his sym- 
pathy with the labor men. He is conserva- 
tive and solid enough on this score that he is 
able to win to his side men who otherwise 
would never think of voting for an ordinary 
labor measure. As witness of this one has 
only to review his remarkable campaign for 
the street railway men and their bill which 
would provide for nine hours work in consec- 
utive hours. He carried it through the house 
on his own responsibility with an overwhelm- 
ing favoring vote. The inside lines which 
the railroad people had and on which they 
have depended again and again went to piec- 


es and man after man left then to be record- 
ed in favor of the Conway measure. A mem- 
ber of the third house looking after the rail- 
way end retired disgusted from the gallery 
when the vote was announced remarking 
that he was willing to) work against a man 
who had labor men or a man who had mon- 
ey backing but this man Conway had all 
sides with him. It was a pretty little trib- 
ute all things considered and Conway de- 
served it for that represents just his fol- 
lowing. 


Leon M. Conwell. 


An assignment to the committee on ways 
and means means a busy first year for a 
new member and that is what Rep. Leon M. 
Conwell of Somerville has had the past ses- 
sion, but a newspaper man never shrinks 
from hard work. Rep. Conwell has proven 
one of the most valued members of the 
house committee and while by no means an 
“insurgent” he hasn’t agreed with the ma- 
jority on all occasions. One of these was 
when the committee turned down Sen. Cros- 
by’s bill for an additional elevator on the 
senate side of the state house. He regarded 
this as a needed improvement and declined 
to participate in the rejection of this meas- 
ure because it originated in the upper 
branch, 

Naturally Rep. Conwell did not assent to 
the unfavorable report which his committee 
made on the Semerville bathhouse bill and 
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he secured three other members to dissent poor. 


with him. The fact that he was able to 
split the committee on the bill made the 
over-riding of the adverse report a less 
difficult matter. 

One of the committee reports which the 
member from Somerville had in charge was 
the adverse report on the bill to increase 
the tuition of children attending schools in 
places other than where their parents re- 
side and this the house accepted. The bill to 
pension probation officers who are Civil war 
veterans was introduced by him. Making 
no pretences to oratory Rep. Conwell early 
demonstrated his ability to present his 
views clearly and concisely. 

Rep. ‘Conwell was born in Somerville, 
April 15, 1870, and is the son of Rev. Rus- 


sell H. Conwell of Philadelphia. He 
was educated at the public schools 
in Newton and in _ Philadelphia, and 


was graduated from Princeton in 1892. For 
several years he has been editor of the Som- 


erville Journal. He is a secretary of the Cen- 
tral club of Somerville, has served on the 
Somerville school committee, and is a mem- 
ber of the Middlesex county republican 
committee. 


Thomas F. Coogan. 

Self-made men never fail to make good 
when they are elected to public office. Rep. 
Thomas F. Coogan of Ward 14, South Boston, 
is one of the truly self-made members of the 
legislature, and the rule about ‘‘making good” 
certainly holds good in his case. There have 
been other men who were born in foreign 
lands, who came to this country and who 
eventually landed in honored offices. But 
there have been only a few of them whose 
good fortune wasn’t really to be attributed 
to a streak of good luck. Wherefore the 
ease of “Tom ‘' Coogan stands out as an ex- 
ceptional one. For a fellow to be born in 
Ireland, where the school of politics is much 
different from ours over here, to come to 
this country, apply his nose to the grind- 
store and be elected to office through stick- 
ing to the grind-stone rather than through 
ehance luck is no small honor. ep. Coogan 
“sot there’ by dint of hard work. He works 
from early morning till late at night as a 
grocery clerk. What he possesses of this 
world’s goods he earned by the sweat of his 
brow. 


And, if he possesses no more, he at least* 


possesses the esteem of his friends and the 
loyalty of the people who elected him to pub- 
lic office. Strange things happen in the world 
of politics but there could be nothing 
stranger than for ‘‘Tom’” Coogan to be 
turned down for office by his censtituents. 
His work in the legislature, as when he was 
a member of the old Boston common council, 
has been of the highest order. He has been 
one of the quiet, diligent members—one of 
the kind that seldom speak, but, who, when 
they do speak, talk common sense and are 
listened to. It isn’t knocking Rep. Coogan 
to say that his course in the house during 
the session just closed was not a bit more 
illustrious than was his course last year and 
the year before. For it must be remembered 
that his ten-strike was made in the battle to 
stop the meney-sharks from levying usurious 
rates of interest on wage assignments and 
from otherwise playing vulture with the 


It was Rep. Coogan who amassed the 
bulk of evidence that finally led to the un- 
doing of the loan sharks. It was he who 
was clamoring that they be regulated when 
others neglected to notice their doings. He 
struck the first blows and the telling blows 
in the battle against the sharks because he 
was close to the poor, and he knew of the 


sufferings endured by the unfortunates who 
came in contact with the sharks as no oth- 
er legislator did. 

Rep.. Coogan. would have to travel 
some to beat his old record. But, in the 
work that was to be done this year, no man 
did better. <He supported direct nominations, 
direct election of United States senators, 
the income tax, the initiative and referendum, 
labor biils and other popular measures. His 
speeches were few, but his votes were right, 
and it’s the votes that count. 

Of course, no one needs to be told that 
‘Rep. Coogan is a democrat and that he 
hails from Ward 14, South Boston. He is a 
member of the Heptasophs, A. O. H., F. of 
A., W. E. Russell club of City Point and 
other Peninsula organizations. His legisla- 
tive assignment this year was to the im- 
portant committee on constitutional amend- 
ments. 


James H. L. Coon. 
There wasn’t a more bitter fight in the 
house this year than the battle over the 
amendment to allow the classification of! 


property, and to have charge of the commit- 
tee report and become the target of all 
kinds of puzzling questions was not a priv- 
ilege any one would run after. The duty 
fell to Rep. James H. L. Coon of Watertown 
and it was his task to open the debate and 
present the reasons which led the commit- 
tee on taxation to report the resolve. That 
the amendment was so disastrously beaten 
was certainly not due to Rep. Coon, for he 


labored hard for a measure which he be- 
lieved honestly was right and just. 

Rep. Coon was the only member from a 
town which would be a gainer to speak 
against the new distribution of the corpor- 
ate franchise tax by which the place in 
which the corporation is located gets the 
whole amount. But here again he showed 
his devotion to principle. He felt that it 
was unjust to towns where for example em- 
ployes of the manufacturing places send 
their children to school and in other ways 
receive benefits to deprive them of all part 
of this tax. Paes Ned, 

Rep. Coon was born in Barnstable, Oct. 
16, 1853, and is a graduate of the Eastman 
Business college at Poughkeepsie, N. Y. He 
is an insurance engineer by profession and 
was state inspector of factories and public 
buildings from 1885 to 1891. He has been se- 
lectman in his town and has served two 
years in the legislature. 

John S. Cormack. ; 

In finishing his third year in the house, 
Rep. John S. Cormack of Lynn has by his 
works proved his value to his constituency 
and gained the high esteem of Speaker Walk- 
er as well as his fellow members. It is 
not often that a member of two years ex- 
perience with the chairmanship of so im- 
portant a committee as mercantile affairs 
almost at his elbow, voluntarily goes to the 
speaker of the house to tell him that he does 
not want the post, which as ranking member 
he might well claim, that his only desire is 
to relieve the appointing power of any em- 
barrassment he might have and that he is 
ready to continue in the ranks to do loyal 
service whoever may be promoted or trans- 
ferred above him. That is what John Cor- 
mack did this year. Modest and unassuming 
always he has won the strong regard of all 
who knew him by his diligent and persever- 
ing work. Committees have been his strong 
forte and as a vote getter and good mixer 
Rep. Cormack has achieved success. Left 
alone for a time by the passing of his col- 
league the late Arthur B. Breed of Lynn 
he took upon his own shoulders not only 
the duties devolving upon him but the work 
left unfinished by his colleague for his con- 
stituents of the 13th Essex district. To Rep. . 


Cormack was given the charge in the house 
of looking after the Lynn city charter bill 
upon which great hopes rely. He has given 
it his personal and undivided attention, be- 
side taking a deep interest in the town of 
Lynnfield’s water crisis occasioned by the 
prodigality with which Peabody was using its 
supply from Suntaug lake causing the wells 
in the smaller farming town to run dry. 
Lynnfield ts in Rep. Cormack’s district and 
had he been a resident of the little communi- 
ty he could not have given its need more 
devoted attention. He did his share in se- 
curing for Lynnfield such recognition from 
Peabody that the latter is bound to relieve 
the situation within three years. On every 
measure affecting the working people of his 
own busy city of Lynn Rep. Cormack’s vote 
and influence has been for the toiler in the 
shops. He has stood loyally by the city on 
all its bills, especially upon the $250,000 me- 
chanical fiitration proposition for its water 
supply, and has put in good work for the 
great scheme to deepen th9 harbor and re- 
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claim the flats which in the end will increase 
the commercial and manufacturing import- 
ance of his city. Coming to the committee 
on mercantile affairs in his first year in the 
house, 1908, Mr. Cormack has asked for no 
other, serving his entire three years on that 
committee. This year it considered near- 
ly ninety matters, many of them of mate- 
rial importance, and on all bills’ that 
passed the two houses of the legislature Rep. 
Cormack had his share of the work of 
framing them. He joined’ in reporting the 
‘firecracker’ bill for a saner Fourth of July 
which passed the house with practically no 
dissenting voice. He took an interest in the 
bill which the governor approved. to hold 
proprietors of theatres and public halls safe 
for the public. He was interested in all 
televhone legislation. Rep. Cormack it is 
anticipated will be returned, for the city of 
Lynn when it has a good thing is very apt 
to hold on to it, and it has had no more use- 
ful member than John S. Cormack. Mr. 
Cormack turns his 35th mile post this sum - 
mer. He has been active on the republican 
city committee of Lynn and for three years 
was its secretary. He is in the grocery and 
confectionery business. 


Channing H. Cox. 

Trained in the active school of Ward 10 
politics, Rep. Channing H. Cox tackled two 
big jobs for a first year man in the chairman- 
ship of the committee on bills in third read- 
ing and a place cn legal affairs, but he 
showed no signs of fear. Rep. Cox comes 
of a legislative family, having had two 
brothers members of the senate to which 
his friends count upon his promotion not 
many years distant, 

As chairman of the committee on bills in 
third reading Rep. Cox did the unheard of 


thing in asking Atty. Gen. Malone for an 
opinion as to the constitutionality of the 
Donovan bill to exclude women from Chin- 
ese restaurants, and it was that opinion 
which sent that measure scurrying to the 
scrap heap. In legal affairs he had charge 
of the bill to change the law giving chil- 
dren definite sentences instead of keeping 
them under the indeterminate rule. 

One of his legacies as a representative 
from Ward 10 was the smoke-nuisance bill 
which after being defeated for several years 
was this year enacted into law. He opposed 
the taxation amendment as inimical to the 
interests of the taxpayer and was also against 
the Riley anti-injunction bill to allow jury 
trials in contempt cases. Other measures 
which he favored were the Forsyth dental 
infirmary bill and that to allow agents of 
the S. P. C. A. to supervise the slaughter 
of cattle, popularly known as the ‘‘anti-bob- 
veal’ bill. 

Kep. Cox was born in Manchester, N. H., 
Feb. 28, 1879, was graduated from Dartmouth 
in 1901 and from the Harvard Law School 
four years later. Coming to Boston he was 
admitted to the bar and is a member of the 
Boston Bar association and the newly formed 
State Bar association. He served in the 
common council in 1908-09. He is a Mason, 
secretary of the Dartmouth Alumni associa- 
tion of Boston and a member of the Boston 
City club, University club, Woodland Golf 
club, Republican club of Massachusetts, and 
the Intervale Country club, 


Russell D. Crane, 

Rep. Russell D. Crane of Cambridge who 
made the principal speech for the commit- 
tee on railroads in support of the New Hav- 
en validation bill in the house won high 
commendations on all sides for the able-man- 
ner in which he handled his subject and 
answered the arguments of Reps. White and 
Washburn. It had been the general belief 
that Rep. Bayley of Lexington was the only 
member of the house able to meet the twin 
crusaders on their own ground on the rail- 
road question and there was some trepida- 


tion when it learned that the railroad com- 
mittee would have to make the fight on the 
validation bill without the services of Bay- 
ley who was absent in Chicago on private 
business. 

Rep. Crane, who had shown in the battle 
on the Berkshire bill that he could talk 
convincingly and well, was selected to do 
the heavy work on the validation bill be- 
cause of his Berkshire speech. This first 
year man from Cambridge showed that the 
veterans, White and Washburn, had noth- 
ing on him in a game at which they were 
supposed to be adepts, but on the contrary 
that he had a few things on them. 

As a result of the railroad fights Crane 
ends his first year in the house with his 
stock weil above par and it is the general 
feeling that he will be one of the big men 
of next year’s house. 

Rep. Crane by no means belonged to that 
party in the house which would -vote for 
nearly everything asked for by corporations. 
He voted for the bill to give street railway 
employes nine hours in 11, instead of 10 in 
12 as now, believing that the demand for a 
shorter working day is reasonable. With 
Rep. Carmody of Worcester he dissented 
from his committee on the bill to provide a 
penalty for false returns to the railroad com- 
missioners. He held that the present law 
is inadequate, and the penalty should be on 
the individuals, in the nature of jail sen- 
tence, instead of fine on the corporation, 
mulcting innocent stockholders. 

As a rule he voted with the conservatives, 
but he voted for the 54-hour law for wom- 
en and children, being a staunch upholder 
of the movement to limit child labor. 

On all matters connected with his city 
Rep. Crane took an intimate interest. He 
worked hard for the bill of ex-Pres. Eliot 
of Harvard to take the Brighton abattoir 
land and authorize the metropolitan park 
commission to rebuild the bridges over the 
Charles, thus opening the way to the accept- 
ance of the Larz Anderson offer of a new 
bridge to the stadium. He was all the more 
interested in this bill because he is a mem- 
ber of the special citizens committee of Cam- 
bridge, to promote the new bridge.. One of 
Rep. Crane’s best speeches in the house 
was that in opposition to the bill to turn 
the Cambridge park system over to the 
metropolitan park commissioners without 
compensation to the city. He showed that 
the city had laid out $4,009,000 on the sys- 
tem, and that it would be unfair to Cam- 
bridge to continue to pay interest and sink- 
ing fund requirements besides its share of 
the cost of maintenance. 

Russell D. Crane was born in Hartford, 
Conn., May 26, 1877, and was educated in 
the public schools, and graduated from Har- 


vard university in 1900. In college he was a 
member of the Theta Delta Chi, and was 
prominent in a number of debating societies. 
His election to the legislature followed two 
years in the Cambridge city council and 
two years in the aldermen. He is a member 
of the republican and non-partisan city com- 
mittees, and has béen vice-chairman of the 
latter. He is vice-president of the Cambridge 
republican club, and member of the Colonial, 
Cambridge, Economic, and Boston City clubs, 
besides the Derryfield of Manchester, N. H., 
and the Vesper Country club. He is presi- 
dent and general manager of the American 
Bank-Clock Specialty Co. . 


Samuel V. Crane. 

Blackstone had the distinction, in the last 
legislature of having had two members on 
the milk investigating committee, and in 
the house of representatives Samuel  V. 
Crane was considered by the speaker and 
most of the members as a tower of strength 
to the farmers’ cause. 

He had taken an active part in the milk 
legislation of the éntire session, working be- 
fore the committee on agriculture in the 
early days, when the question had resolved 
itself into one of politics against justice, and 
later when the producers’ strike narrowed 
it down to a plain case of justice by scaring 
off the republican politicians. Rep. Crane 
was one of those who demanded action in- 
stead of investigation and later, when ev- 
erybody had awakened to the importance of 
the cause, he was one that fought strenu- 
ously for immediate investigation and a re- 
port and action by the legislature of 1910. 

He was in the thick of the milk fight from 
beginning to end, but that by no means 
marked the limits of his activity. He was 
assigned by Speaker Walker to the com- 


mittee on drainage, whose work, as it turned 
out, was of the utmost importance to Wor- 
cester county, and also to the important 
committee on public lighting. ‘ 

As a member of the former committee 
he was called upon to take a leading part 
in providing a method by which the city of 
Worcester might dispose of the sewage from 
the Worcester hospital, and, in his work on 
that matter, with Sen. Meaney, provided 
for an investigation by the state board of 
health which insures against the pollution 
of the Blackstone river. 

There was one_ proposition before the 
legislature that vitally affected Rep. Crane’s 
home town—Blackstone. It was a plan by 
which the town might make arrangements 
with Woonsocket to supply that portion 
known as Blackstone Village with water. 
He managed to secure the passage of the 
measure through the house as it was orig- 
inally submitted, but it was later recalled 
from the governor in the senate, the chiet 
executive refusing to sign it unless it were 
amended. There were two changes suggest- 
ed, one providing that the state board of 
health must be recognized before Woonsocket 
could extend its system beyond what was 
stipulated in the bill, the other, that if in 
future Blackstone wished to establish a sys- 
tem itself, it should purchase, according to 
accepted methods, the equipment of the 
Woonsocket company in Blackstone. 

The bill was at length passed with those 
amendments, 
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Another matter upon which Rep. Crane 
worked hard was the bill to authorize Mill- 
bury to install a water system or to pur- 
chase the present plant of the Millbury Wat- 
er company, It was amended on the en- 
grossment stage in the senate to provide that 
the price to be paid for thé water company’s 
works should be fixed by a commission in- 
stead of a jury, and finally the workers for 
the town were obliged to accept the amend- 
ment or see the bill fall. 

Rep. Crane was born in Worcester in 1855. 
He was educated in’the public schools and 
Bryant & Stratton’s business college. In 
addition to conducting a farm he is a deal- 
er in coal and wood, is a member of the 
Grange and also of the A. O. U. W. He 
served in the houses of 1900 and of 1908. 


Courtenay Crocker. 

Ward 11 of Boston has the reputation of 
sending high class men to the house—fre- 
quently speakership timber—and in the 
case of Rep. Courtenay Crocker the rule 
seems to hold good. Of that well known fam- 
ily which has achieved prominence in so many 
directions, son of the transit commission- 
er, George G. Crocker, and cousin of the 
former city treasurer, George U. Crocker, 
Rep. Crocker entered the legislature with 
prestige, and he soon showed that he did 
not depend on his family name for promo- 
tion. He did wheel-horse work on the ways 
and means committee, accepting the drudg- 
ery of the clerkship, and relinquishing his 
law practice for the year to devote himself 
wholly to the public service. He did not 
speak frequently, but when he did take the 
floor he showed careful preparation and com- 
mand of the subject. 

Rep. Crocker took a particular interest in 
taxation matters and made a strong speech 


committee against 
inheritance tax laws so as to permit an in- 
heritance tax to be laid on personal prop- 
erty of a resident of Massachusetts which 
is not in Massachusetts at the time of the ~ 


for his changing our 


pwner’s death. He took the ground that an 
inheritance tax is a tax on the privilege of 
inheritance and as that privilege in such a 
case is not granted by Massachusetts, Mass- 
achusetts should not attempt to tax it. 

On the same line he fought for the bill 
to exempt from taxation the shares of stock 
in foreign corporations, his argument being 
that the basis of taxation is the protection 
to property given by the state and not a 
man’s ability to pay. 

Rep. Crocker has taken a _ broad _ inter- 
est also in all matters pertaining to gas 
and electrie light problems and has done a 
great service to the state in making 
a carefully compiled index of 24 volumes 
of the gas and electric light commission re- 
ports. The ‘work consumed between four and 
five months. It has been copyrighted under 
Rep. Crocker’s name but the state gets the 
benefit gratuitously. 

Rep. Crocker has _ been a diligent 
student all his life. Born in Boston, Feb. 
4, 1881, he was educated at Volkmann’s 
school, and in Harvard university, where he 
received his A. B. degree in 1901, and his 
LL. B. from the law school in 1905; but 
before his graduation from the law school 
he had already been admitted. to the bar, 


and has been connected with the firm of 
Burdett, Snow & Wardwell ever since, In 
college he belonged to the Institute of 1770, 
and the Hasty Pudding, and was vice- 
president of the Glee club. In the law school 
he was prominent in the Kent Law club and 
in his second year was one of the 
editors of he Harvard Law Review. He 
is a member of the Country club, the Ex- 
change club, and the Norfolk Hunt. He 
will undoubtedly be returned to the house 
for aS many years as he cares to serve, for 
Ward 11, Boston, has that custom in re- 
gard to men of value. Rep. Crocker served 
a vaiuable apprenticeship in the common 
council—the last two years of its existence 
—1908 and 1909. He was prominent in all 
fights against waste and_ extravagarice. 
He took .an earnest interest in the new 
charter, and fought for Plan 2. He is a 
member of the Massachusetts club, the Lin- 
coln, and Middlesex clubs, and secretary of 
the Republican club of Massachusetts. 


Daniel F. Cronin. 

There were several valuable legislators 
who began their state house careers in 1910, 
but few of them showed better capabilities 
or a greater willingness to work hard and 


earnestly than Daniel F. Cronin of Ward 18, 
Boston. Coming from a district where the 
voting population is made up largely of 
laboring men, he was particularly interested 
in the various labor measures. And while 
organized labor frequently has a real friend 
on Beacon hill, no one has ever had a better 
claim to the title than the pleasant-faced 
young man from the Timilty stronghold. 

This is not stating that Rep. Cronin was 
a one-idea legislator—-one who was inter- 
ested in labor bills only. No statement 
could be further from the fact. It was be- 
cause he kept in touch with all legislation, 
especially the important measures, that he 
was of such value to the labor cause. 

The bill for a genuine eight-hour day for 
employes on public works, the fifty-four 
hour bili for wemen and minors in manufac- 
turing establishments, the initiative and ref- 
erendum, the income tax, the direct nomina- 
tions bill,. the resolve for the direct election 
of United States senators and other popu- 
lar measures all commanded his warm sup- 
port. 

Since he comes from Ward 18, Rep. Cronin 
doesn’t have to be labelled as a democrat. 
His political training has been under the 
astute James P. Timilty, who sent him to 
the common council for the parliamentary 
schooling necessary to fit him for Beacon 
hill. 

Rep. Cronin is a native of Ireland. He was 
born Novy. 15, 1879. He attended the public 
schools, and was a student at Boston col- 
lege for a time. He is a painter by occupa- 
tion. Speaker Walker assigned him this 
year to membership on the committee on 
fisheries and game. 


Thomas S. Cuff. 


When one remembers the narrow margin 
by which the Riley resolutions for the direct 
election of United States senators and oth- 
er popular measures passed this year’s house 
of representatives, the plain people are in- 
deed to be congratulated on the manner in 


which strong republican districts like the 
19th Middlesex experienced an overturning 
and elected live, progressive democrats of 
the type of Rep. Thomas S. Cuff of Lowell. 
Rep. Cuff’s service this year has been 
a credit to himself, to his district and to 
the state. He is one of the men whose kind 
are much needed in the legislature. He says 
little and does much. Take, for example, the 
bill to give the entire franchise tax on busl- 
ness corporations to the cities and towns in 
which they do business. The measure meant 
thousands of dollars every year to cities like 
Lowell, where the mill industries are lo- 
eated. While Lowell and other cities of her 
kind have been bearing the expense of fire 
and police protection for the establishments, 
communities like Brookline and Wellesley 
have been receiving thousands in taxes just 


because the stockholders happened to live: 


there. In the newspaper stories of the de- 
bates on that bill, Rep. Cuff’s name wasn’t 
featured in the.head lines. Instead, the 
names of the legislators who did the orating 
were featured. He won votes for the bill in 
another way. Rep. Cuff is strong on mak- 
ing friends. He can count nearly every mém- 
ber of this year’s house as his friend. And 
he got their votes. For another example, take 
the bill to restrict the sale of morphine and 
other depraving drugs. The passage of that 
bill meant much to the whole community. 
Rep. Cuff was a member of the legislative 
committee on public health, which consid- 
ered the measure, and his work for the pas- 
sage of a law to spare drug inebriates from 
further degradation merits great praise. A 
good part of Rep. Cuff’s time during the 
Session was devoted to working for the pass- 
age of a bil to reimburse cities and towns 
for taxes lost through the establishment of 


public institutions. 


. This bill, 

poration tax distribution bill meant thous- 
ands of dollars to his district. His speech 
for this bill on the floor of the house did 
much to procure votes for it. On the income 
tax, direct election and direct nomination 


like the cor- 


bills, labor bills, public opinion  bills—in 
short, on all measures—Rep. Cuff’s vote was 
always on the side of the plain people. 
Rep. Cuff was educated in the public 
grammar and high schools of Lowell. He is 
a druggist. In social life he is affiliated with 
the Knights of Columbus, Y. M. C. I., and 
U. S. Bunting C. C. & A. A. If he seeks 
re-election, he can present no stronger ar- 
gument than his legislative record for 1910. 


Harry R. Cumming. 

One of the most earnest workers in the 
house for the ‘‘bar and bottle’”’ bill was Rep. 
Harry R. Cumming of Ward 20, who is a 
first year man. Coming from the Dorchester 
district he naturally had to favor the big 
temperance measure but believing in it him- 
self on principle he entered into the cam- 
paign with the more zest. 

One of the measures which especially in- 
terested Rep. Cumming was his own bill to 
license real estate agents. Having spent 
several years in the business he came to see 
the evil of allowing irresponsible persons 
to engage in it and to deceive their patrons. 
The bill went over until next year but Rep. 
Cumming will continue the fight if he is re- 
turned as his friends expect. : 

As a member of the committee on federal 
relations Rep. Cumming had to face the 


ee a 
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vaxatious question of the federal income 
tax. A believer in an income tax in theory 
he was inclined to favor the amendment, 
but after a full consideration of it he made 
up his mind that as drawn the amendment 
was not just or right, so he voted with the 
majority in bringing in the adverse re- 
port. He led the fight in the house for Sen. 
Harvey’s resolve to have all international 
disputes referred to the Hague tribunal and 
did much to carry that measure through 
to enactment. 

Rep. Cumming was born in London, Eng., 


40 years ago, and coming to this country 
settled in Quincy. For several years he has 
been engaged in the real estate and insur- 
ance business in Dorchester. He was a 
member of the Boston common 
1908-09, of the republican city committee 
in 1906-07 and of the republican state com- 
mittee: in® 1909. 


John B. Cummings. 


John B. Cummings of Pittsfield began to 
be mentioned quite promiscuously near the 
close of the session as the probable succes- 
sor of Sen. William Turtle in the. upper 
branch. It was the consensus of opinion 
of those who served with the Pittsfield man 
in the lower branch that his district could 
not make a better selection for senator 
than Mr. Cummings. Few first year: men 
make much of a mark in the house. Mr. 
Cummings, however, made an indelible im- 
press upon his associates and upon the news- 
paper men who cover state house affairs, as 
a young man of a high order of ability, 
soundness of judgment, ability to express 
himself cleerly and concisely and of great 
earnestness of purpose. Always ready to 
fight to the limit for what he believed to 
be right but never displaying bitter partisan- 
ship he won the friendship of all with 
whom he came in contact and the respect 
of every member with whom he served. 

Picked by Speaker Walker for membership 
on the most important committee of the leg- 
islature, the committee on the judiciary, he 
never hesitated to dissent from the report 
of that committee when it did not concur 
with his judgment. On four occasions he 
Was instrumental in overturning the com- 
mittee’s report in the house, viz., when it 
reported a bill to allow judges to charge 
juries on questions of fact in relation to ex- 
pert opinion evidence, a bill that would set 
the opinion of one judge above that of 12 
jurors on matters that they could as well 
judge of as he; when the committee turned 
down the Hisgen anti-discrimination bill. 
when it reported against the bill to provide 
for trial by jury in cases growing out of 
violations of injunctions, and when it report- 
ed against the bill providing for an investiga- 
tion of voluntary associations which con- 
trol the stock of public service corporations. 
In the discussion of all these measures on 
the fioor of the house Rep. Cummings showed 
himself to be possessed of a sound legal 
training and an ability to explain legal tech- 
nicalities in a manner that all could under- 
stand, 

From the beginning of the session he was 
an ardent worker for the bill to permit the 
development of the Berkshire trolley system 
by the New York, New Haven & Hartford 


council in: 


railroad and as the one man picked to ex- 
press the local sentiment on that bill in 
the debate in the house he had an import- 
ant part in the ultimate success of this 
highly beneficial piece of legislation. Anoth- 
ef local measure that commanded his atten- 
tion was the bill appropriating $5000 for the 
completion of the Mt. Everett reservation, 
He succeeded in getting a favorable report 
on this bill from the cOmmittee on harbors 
and public lands but the committee on ways 
and means, in its desire to retrench on state 
expenditures, recommended that this. meas- 
ure with many similar ones be referred to 
the next general court. Rep. Cummings’ 
ability as a fighter on the floor was again 
displayed when he came within a narrow 
margin of overturning the adverse report. 

His own committee showed the esteem. it 
had for his ability by turning over.to him 
and another member the report of the com- 
mission on the cost of living to evolve from 
that lengthy document some specific’ legis- 
lation for the consideration of the whole 
committee. 

On every labor measure he fought’ insist- 
ently for the rights of the working man, 


Rep. Cummings in his first year in the 
house won for himself a position that any 
member might well be proud of. He demon- 
strated that he would make a ‘fitting repre- 
sentative of old Berkshire in the upper 
branch and if his aspirations point ‘in the 
direction of the senate he will have no warm- 
er well-wishers than the men who served 
with him in the house and learned to ap- 
preciate his as a fearless, conscientious an: 
hardworking legislator. 


Frank Curtiss. 
The object nearest his heart—the absorp- 
tion of the Berkshire Street Railway com- 


pany by. the New: Haven railroad—having 
been achieved,: Frank Curtiss doesn’t care 
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about returning to the legislature. It won’t 
bother the democrats in the house any if 
he doesn’t return and a republican comes 
down in his place, for they would rather 
have a republican under a republican label 
than a democrat who generally voted with 
the republicans. But Frank Curtiss wouldn’t 
admit that he isn’t a good democrat. He 
would probably insist that he is a genuine 
one while the rest of the democrats in the 
house with him were populists. Mr. Curtiss 
is an ‘‘old-fashioned democrat,’’ one of those 
whom the civil war didn’t knock the doc- 
trine of state’s rights out of. 

Rep. Curtiss may not be a good democrat 
as democrats go today but he must have 
been a good legislator if the republicans in 
the house were good legislators, for he al- 
most always voted with them, or with the 
majority of them. 

Rep. Curtiss has served his district for 
two years and he probably did as much for 
the success of the Berkshire bill as could 
have any man that it might have sent in his 
stead. At least no one could have worked 
harder than did he for the success of that 
legislation. He had standing enough to 
draw a place on the committee on street 
railways both years and that’s a committee 
that some who would like it couldn’t get. Mr. 
Curtiss was born in Sheffield, where he now 
lives, 72 years ago next December. For 
many years he was in the street railway 
business in New York and now has large 
business interests in Great Barrington. 

John H. Curtiss, 

John H. Curtiss of Springfield, represen- 
tative from the 8d Hampden district, was 
elected by a majority of only 66 votes over 
his democratic opponent last November, but 
next fall is likely to tell a different story, 
although the 3d Hampden is a close dis- 
trict. Rep. Curtiss voted consistently with 
that coalition of democrats and unbossed, 
liberal minded republicans who were re- 
sponsible for putting many progressive 
measures through the house. If more re- 
publicans would display the same independ- 
ence that characterized Rep. Curtiss we 
would hear less talk of probable republican 


~ 


defeat next fall in the state campaign. Rep. 
Curtiss does not hold to any foolish idea 
that the republican party can command 
continued success by pointing to its glori- 
Ous past. He believes it has got to keep 
up with the spirit of the times, and the 
trend of the times unquestionably is to 
bring the government into closer contact 
with the people and provide for better con- 
ditions for those that toil, who, after all, 
make up the great majority of the people. 

Rep. Curtiss supported both the Oregon 
plan of electing United States senators, 
which would allow a vote of preference by 
the people, and the Riley resolutions for 
an amendment to the federal constitution to 
provide for direct election of senators. He 
supported the initiative and referendum 
which would allow the people to initiate 
legislation and would give them a referen- 
dun} on any measure when a sufficient num- 
ber demanded it. He worked and voted 
for: the income tax amendment to the fed- 
eral constitution. He voted for the eight- 
hour bill and then voted to pass it over 
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the governor’s veto. He likewise supported 
the 54-hour bill for women and minors em- 
ployed in factories. He voted for all the 
bills to allow a jury trial in cases growing 
out of the violation of injunctions. Rep. 
Curtiss in all his votes showed himself a 
firm friend of the rights of the everyday 
citizen. 

On the committee on water supply he 
had many measures to look after affecting 
western Massachusetts, notably the bill to 
give the city of Holyoke absolute control 
over Ashley’s and Wright’s ponds, the two 
great ponds of the state from which. the 
city draws its water. It was the first time 
that the commonwealth ever surrendered 
control of a great pond. His three years’ 
experience in the Springfield city govern- 
ment enabled him to intelligently advocate 
the bill to revise the Springfield building 
laws which went through this year after de- 
feat a year ago, All Springfield matters 
commanded his close attention. 

Born and brought up in Cheshire he knew 
conditions in regard to transportation in 
the Berkshires and knew also the benefit 
the trolley extensions proposed for that sec- 
tion would be to Springfield merchants. His 
knowledge of conditions was invaluable in 
securing support for the trolley bill. 

Hep. Curtiss was on the job all the time 
and no first year man gained a wider circle 
of friends than he. And it is friends that 
count in legislation. 


Alfred W. Cushman. 
No little of the great success attached to 
the dedication of the Cape Cod Pilgrim Mem- 


orial monument at Provincetown last month 
was due to the able and popular member 
of the house from that town—Alfred W. 
Cushman. Mr. Cushman came to Beacon 
hill a new man this year but he started right 
in making friends. He sought the men of 
influence and put the case of Provincetown 
and the dedication of the Pilgrim monument 
up to them. The ultimate result was the 
passage of a resolve appropriating $3000 
towards the expense of the dedication. It 
was no small job getting that resolve report- 
ed by the ways and means committee and 
Rep. Cushman’s genial personality had much 
to do with his success. Besides he had the 
argument on his side and knew how to pre- 
sent it. The objection was raised by the 
economists that the dedication was a strictly 
local affair but Mr. Cushman convinced them 
that it was no more of a local affair than 
were the Pilgrims themselves. 

When a clique of politicians in Bourne 
tried to saddle several bridges on the Cape 
Cod canal and render it useless to ships, 
Rep, Cushman, as a member of the commit- 
tee on harbors and public lands, stood out 
against the proposition. He held that since 
a commission was to be created to deter- 
mine the number of bridges which should be 
constructed it was ridiculous to provide in 
the bill that the number should be “not 
less than three.’’ His idea won out and the 
bill came from the committee with no men- 
tion of the number of bridges. . : 

On the committee on roads and bridges, 
of which he was also a member, Rep. Cush- 
man did good work for the bill which pro- 
vided that 20 percent of the fees from auto 
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licenses should go to small towns for the 
repair of town ways injured by auto traffic. 
The bill is now law and the amount available 
this year will be $60,000. Cape Cod will get 
material benefit from this legislation. 

That Rep. Cushman was no ‘machine’ 
republican was shown in his votes for the 
income tax, the direct election of United 
States» senators, the 54-hour bill, the labor 
unions fines bill and the nine hours in 
eleven bill for conductors and motormen. 

Rep. Cushman was born in Duxbury, Aug. 
18, 1842, and was educated in the public 
schools and Partridge academy of that 
town. He is a conductor on the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford railroad and is 
affiliated with the Masons, Odd Fellows and 
Order of Railway Conductors. 


as Edward CC. Cushman. 


Edward D. Cushman of Monson, the suc- 
cessor of that exceptionally able young 


legislator, Ernest E. Hobson of Palmer, was 
picked for unusual honors for a first year 
being placed by 


man by Speaker Walker, 


Speaker Walker on the committee on street 
railways. ‘This committee had before it the 
Boston Elevated holding company bill and 
jointly with street railways considered the 
celebrated Berkshire trolleys matter. WNat- 
urally Mr. Cushman was a strong advocate 
of the Berkshire bill and as one of the three 
western’ Massachusetts men on the com- 
mittee on street railways he vlayed an im- 
portant part in securing for the Berkshire 
bill a practically unanimous endorsement 
by the joint committees. 

On the Boston Elevated proposition he, 
with House Chairman Wolcott, left the ma- 
jority of the committee, being in favor of 
further investigation of the subject of al- 
lowing the Elevated to secure control of 
any and all connecting and intersecting 
lines before enacting any positive legisla- 
tion. He had the satisfaction of seeing Pres. 
Bancroft of the Elevated come around to 
his view of the situation and:the matter dis- 
posed of as he and Rep. Wolcott advocated 
trom the start. 

Rep. Cushman put in several weeks of 
earnest work trying to straighten out the 
license tangle in Palmer and, with the aid 
of Rep. Haigis of Montague, was finally suc- 
cessful in securing the necessary legislation 
to ratify the illegal acts of the town in con- 
nection with the creation of the new license 
commission. 

Rep. Cushman was one of the solid mem- 
bers of the house of 1910. His place on the 
committee on labor, for which he was draft- 
ed by Speaker Walker, he did not find as 
congenial as street railways but he gave 
his best efforts to the consideration of the 
many difficult questions before that com- 
mittee and while he rarely agreed with the 
labor representatives he won their respect 
and confidence for his absolute fairness 
from the standpoint of a business man. 

Rep. Cushman was born in Monson,, but not 
Monson, Mass. Monson, Me., was where he 
first saw the light of day, but he was only 
three years old when he moved to the town 
of the same name in this: commonwealth. 
He was educated in the public schools there 
and in Monson academy. In 1871, when he 


was 18 years old, he entered the office of 
the Monson Woolen company, as bookkeeper, 
and in 1877 became a member of the firm of 
S. F. Gushman & Sons, woolen manufac- 
turers, in which firm he continued until 
1901, when he retired from active business. 
Mr. Cushman served Monson as town treas- 
urer for 19 years. He is president of the 
Monson Savings bank and a director of the 
Monson National bank. 


Francis L. Daly. 


No man came back to Beacon hill last 
January with a greater host of friends to 
meet him than did Rep. Francis L. Daly of 
Ward 17, Boston. Thtre is hardly a member 
of the house who is not acquainted with 
“Wrankie’’ Daly and his ever present glad 
hand and kindly smile. 

Returned to the house by a record-breaking 
vote, Rep. Daly was honored by Speaker 
Walker with an appointment to the legisla- 
tive committee on constitutional amend- 
ments, one of the busiest bodies on Beacon 
hill. 

Rep. Daly took a leading part in the cam- 
paign for the several labor measures that 
were presented to this year’s legislature. The 
bill for an eight-hour day for employes on 
public works, the 54-hour bill for women 
and minors and other bills endorsed by the 
state branch of the American federation of 
labor attracted his support. 

Usually the measure for which he pleaded 
was one to help the condition of the work- 
ingman. But labor bills were not the only 
ones that occupied his time. He was busy 
in the campaign for direct nominations for 


all elective offices, for the direct election of 


United “tates senators, for the income tax 
and for other bills of a popular nature. In 
the fight on the bar-and-bottle bill he of- 


fered an amendment to wipe the liquor busi- - 


ness out of grocery stores, but the amend- 
ment had to be ruled out on _ technical 
grounds. 

Rep. Daly was born in Boston 28 years ago. 
He attended the public schools. He is 
president of a concern that deals in plumb- 
ers’ supplies. He trained for the legislature 
with two years’ service in the Boston com- 
mon council, and prior to that served for 
one year as a member of the democratic 
city committee. He is a leader in Ward 17 
political, social and charitable affairs. In 
social life he is affiliated with the Tammany 
club, Foresters, Hibernians, Red Men, 
Knights of Columus, and St. Patrick’s total 
abstinence and literary society. 


Thomas Davles. 


There are many legislators of many kinds 
come to Beacon hill year after year, but 
it is seldom that one comes from the upper 
counties who combines so many good qual- 
ities as does Thomas Davies of Holyoke, 
the popular representative from the 10th 
Hampden district. 

He is the ‘‘good fellow’? par excellence, 
exceedingly popular in the lobby, yet, dif- 
ferent from most who attain to that dis- 
tinction, he is also a worker. His visits 
to the lobby have invariably been after 
the work of the house has ended, and gen- 
erally for the purpose of securing votes 


for measures in which his constituents were 
interested. 

Thus it was that he was responsible 
for some of the votes that were record- 
ed on the measure giving the Holyoke 
water commissioners sole authority over its 
water supply. 

As a member of the committee on elections 
laws he had a prominent part in the fram- 
ing and pussage of the direct nominations 
bill, while on all labor legislation he was 
one of the hardest workers in the legis- 


lature. This is particularly true of the eight- 
hour bill and of the bills to shorten the hours 
of women and children. 

He fathered the resolve, reported by ways 
and means, appropriating $500 for an inves- 
tigation of the advisability of the state’s 
establishing a sanitorium for persons suf- 
fering from nervous breakdown. 

Rep, Davies was serving his second year 
in the last session. He is a democrat polit- 
icaily, having served on the Holyoke dem- 
ocratic city committee. By occupation, when 
at home, he is a hotel clerk, but in his 
earlier years he worked in the paper mills 
of his adopted city. Mr. Davies was born 
in Didsbury, England, on Feb. 11, 1875, and 
his only fraternal connection is the Man- 
chester Unity, I. O. O. F. 


Arthur S. Davis. 
Arthur S. Davis of Melrose was one of 


the new members of the house this year' 


who made an'‘excellent impression as a care- 
ful, painstaking legislator who gaye his 


best services in the interest of his constit- 
uency. Coming from such a _ republican 
stronghold as Melrose it was expected by 
many at the beginning of the year that 
the Melrose man would be one of the gen- 
eral run of legislators from such cOmmun- 
ities who stultify themselves and subordi- 
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nate their personal judgment to the dictates 
of the party machine. The Melrose attorney 
soon proved the contrary. He was not an 
ultra-radical or an ultra-conservative. HKep. 
Davis followed a safe middle ground, sup- 
porting those progressive measures which 
he believed were truly progressive and op- 
posing those which he believed to be ultra- 
radical and without any well formed public 
sentiment behind them, Always he acted ac- 
cording to the dictates of his own con- 
science, 

Rep. Davis was a consistent supporter of 
such measures as the Riley resolutions for 
direct election of United States senators, the 
Oregon plan for a vote of preference by the 
people on United States senators, the in- 
come tax and the eight-hour bill, voting for 
all of them in all their stages and voting 
to pass the eight-hour bill over the govern- 
or’s veto. 

While he believes in direct elections Rep. 
Davis does not believe in direct legislation 
and opposed the public opinion bill and the 
initiative and referendum amendment to the 
constitution. Also he was opposed to the 
various bills which would take from the 
judges of the courts the right to punish vio- 
lations of orders of the courts, 

Anti-saloon legislation had a staunch sup- 
porter in the Melrose representative. Rep. 
Davis was a strong supporter of the bar 
and bottle bill, the prohibitory amendment 
to the constitution and the Cavanagh bill 
to prevent the sale of liquor to women in 
saloons. 

He was appointed by Speaker Walker to 
the committee on election laws and was a 
valued supporter of the speaker in the fight 
for the latter’s direct nomination Dill. He 
was also honored by appointment tothe com- 
mittee on bills in third reading, a position 
in which his legal ability proved of value in 
picking: flaws in bills. Rep. Davis first saw 
the light of day in the city by the Golden 
Gate, March 30, 1867. He was educated in 
the public schools of Chelsea and in Boston 
University law school. He is a practising law- 
yer with offices at 53 State street, Boston. 
He is a Mason, an Odd Fellow and an Elk, 
and before coming to the house served three 
years in the Melrose board of aldermen. 


Parker S. Davis. 


Beverly has sent more than one clever 
represenative to the lower branch but never 


one who has been more painstaking or who 
has held the respectful attention of the 
house better than Ex-Mayor Parker S&S. 
Davis who has just completed his first ses- 
sion. No new member could have more 
valuable training than Rep. Davis—first in 
the common council, then as alderman three 
years and then mayor for two years. That 
was sufficient for Speaker Walker to place 
him on the committee on cities where his 
services have been of great value in set- 
tling many knotty problems. SBeside his 
own city charter which went through this 
year he has had the Lynn charter bill with 
its three charters in one legislative act; the 
Cambridge city charter; the New Bedford 
charter and about 112 or 115 other matters 
of similar legislation. His experience was 
everything to his associates on the com- 
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mittee and no member of the house has been 
so critical and searching in his inquiries 
regarding every municipal measure whether 
for license commissioners, or pensioning 
firemen and policemen or the assessment 
of betterments or sewers. He will make 
a strong candidate for house chairman of 
cities next year. As Beverly has both rep- 
resentatives from its district next year there 
is not the smallest reason to doubt that 
Parker S. Davis will be one of them. He 
put through the bill to validate Beverly’s 
park bonds and also got $493 for the Beverly 
industrial school. No member of the house 
has been more prompt or punctual in his 
attendance at every session in the house. 
Mr. Davis is a Boston boy by birth, born 
there 47 years ago. He was educated in 
the Beverly public schools and has been a 
successful real estate operator in Beverly 
for a number of years. He is prominent in 
the Beverly Republican club and in the 
order of United American Mechanics, 


Charles A. Dean. 


The town of Wakefield has sent Charles 
A. Dean to the house now for nine years 
and if she knows where her best interests 
lie she will continue to send him as long 
as he will consent to serve. His service 
has not been consecutive, having been in- 
terrupted on two or three occasions by the 
election of republicans. It was well, prob- 
ably, that those interruptions occurred for 
they served to impress upon Wakefield, or 
that part of it which watches Beacon hill, 
that when you have a tried public servant 
it is better to keep him in office than to try 
experiments, None of the men whom Wake- 
field sent to the house in Rep. Dean’s place 
made so much as even a dent in the rec- 
ords of the house, whereas Charles A. Dean 


has been one cf the big figures of the legis- 
lature for practically all the time he has 
served in it. He is the taxation expert on 
Beacon hill and the inheritance tax law of 
Massachusetts, with its enormous revenue 
to the commonwealth, will ever stand as a 
mecnument te the sagacity and statesman- 
Ship of the modest member from the town 
of Wakefield. 

This year he introduced a state in- 
come tax bill which would have been another 
enormous revenue producer and would have 
wiped out the state tax entirely, in all prob- 
ability. It went through the house by an 
overwhelming majority, but in the senate it 
was killed by the same influences which 
killed the federal income tax in the lower 
branch. 

He also sought this year to strengthen his 
inheritance tax law by providing that the 
property of a deceased resident of Mass- 
achusetts, located outside of the state, should 
be subject to an inheritance tax here. It 
passed the house after being bitterly fought 
in every stage but was killed in the senate 
on almost the last day of the session. What 
it would have meant to Massachusetts can 
be seen in the fact that the holdings in the 
fabulously rich Calumet and Hecla mine of 
Michigan, owned almost wholly by Boston 
people, escape entirely the inheritance tax 
law of Massachusetts. One Boston citizen 
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died last year leaving $4,000,000 in this min- 
ing stock and Massachusetts could not col- 
lect a cent on it. 

This year’s committee on taxation had 
many big tax reform measures before it and 
the committee was generally split eight to 
seven, the eight being against the reforms. 
“Charlie’ Dean was almost always against 
the majority of his committee. The cor- 
poration franchise tax bill was a notable 
exception. This bill, which takes away en- 
tirely from the residences of stockholders, all 
the franchise tax of the corporations in 
which they are interested, he believed to be 
unfair. His own town was hit by it but her 
loss is slight compared with what some of 
the towns and cities lose. 

Rep. Dean knows almost as much about 
the railroad situation in Massachusetts as 
he does about taxation and was a strong 
supporter of Gov. Draper’s program. for set- 
tling the transportation question here and 
making Boston one of the biggest railroad 
centres in the United States—the second 
largest in fact. No stronger speeches on the 
railroad subject were made than those of 
Rep. Dean. ‘They were exceeded in bril- 
lianey only, if exceeded at all, by his speeches 
in favor of the federal income tax and the 
removal of the tariff on foodstuffs. He is 
one of the few speakers who make votes 
when they speak. He makes them for his 
side of the question, it might be well to ex- 
plain in view of the fact that some speak-+ 
ers turn votes from themselves by their; 
speeches. 

Rep. Dean’s standing in the house is 
shown by the committees to which he has 
been appointed by various speakers. He has 
served on railroads, taxation, insurance, 
rules, and on the special committees on re- 
vision of the corporation laws and insurance. 


Louis N. M. DesChenes. 
One of the most faithful members of last 
year’s legislature, in point of strict atten- 


tion to duty, 
Chenes of Fitchburg, 
12th Woreester district. He was on the 
job every day, and, although he was not 
known as a ‘“‘good mixer,’’ he managed to 
exert considerable influence in the commit- 
tee on taxation, to which he was assigned. 

It was a hard assignment, as Rep. Des- 
Chenes and some of the other members dis- 
covered soon after it began its sessions. For 
some years a small clique had been in the 
habit of running the committee about as 
they saw fit. The result was apparent early 
in the session of 1910, when a revolt against 
out-worn methods was inaugurated by some 
of the other members, with the result that 
taxation, during most of the session, was in 
a position of trying to find out what it in- 
tended to do on most of the’ matters that 
came before it. 

The committee held the record for send- 
ing bils to the next legislature and was a 
negative body almost entirely. Of the mat- 
ters before it nine were sent over for a 
year, 11 were given leave to withdraw, five 
were reported no legislation necessary, two 
“ought not to pass’? and ten were reported 
favorably. One of the ‘‘leave to withdraw” 
measures was that which gave to the cities 
and towns where the business is located the 


was Rep, Louis N. M. Des- 


member from the 


franchise taxes collected from business cor- 
porations. It was one of the big fights of 
the legislature and the report was over- 
thrown. 

Rep. DesChenes acted with his party all 
through the session and was a tower of 
strength on the income tax amendment, 
against which he was lined up. He was also 
recorded against the eight-hour bill for em- 
ployes ‘on public works, the measure which 
Gov. Draper vetoed two years in succes- 
sion. Another matter on which he showed 
his party regularity was on the bill for nine 
hours’ work in 11 for street railway em- 
ployes, he being against it on all its read- 
ings. ’ 

Rep. DesChenes is a druggist, now en- 
gaged in the real estate and insurance busi- 
ness, and was born at Lindsay, Ont., in 
1872. He is a member of the Elks, the 
Eagles, Fitchburg Merchants’ association 
and the Fitchburg board of trade. He has 
served in the Fitchburg city government 
since 1901 with the exception of 1905. In 
1908 and 1909 he was chairman of the board 
of aldermen, and retired from the municipal 
government to run for the house last year. 


Clifford H. Dickson. 
One of the best assets any legislature can 
have is the member who has specialized in 
any particular branch of the public service. 


Once in awhile such a man is sent from one 
of the. districts, and two years ago the vot- 
ers of ‘the 6th Berkshire district sent one of 
them, Clifford H. Dickson. His specialty 
was the civil service, and, as it happened, 
the Berkshire men chose the most oppor- 
tune time possible to send to Beacon hill a 
legislator who understands that intricate 
subject and knows its limitations as well as 
its possibilities. 

That Rep. Dickson brought to his study of 
the question a broad, intelligence that was 
not misled by specious claims of fanatical 
advocates of the policy nor daunted by the 
untoward exaggerations of its opponents was 
shown first in the discussion on the Boston 
charter bill in 1909. It was next apparent 
during the last session, when a very im- 
portant measure, involving an extension 
of the service by another state department 
was under consideration. 

This bill provided that the state board of 
education should keep a list of normal 
school graduates who are candidates for 
suitations as school teachers. School com- 
mittees throughout the state were to send 
to that board for teaches, rather than to 
the agencies, where the favoritism is al- 
leged to be as important a factor as ability. 

Rep. Dickson’s speech on the measure was 
one of the masterpieces of the session and 
had much to do with the passage of the 
bill, since it wiped out the opposition com- 
pletely and left it not an argument to fall 
back on. He also worked hard for the bill 
to allow employes in departments who have 
made good in a six months’ probationery 
period to hold their jobs. © 

On the Berkshire street railway bill, Rep. 
Dickson’s work was conspicuous, Altogether 
Rep. Dickson was one of the _ influential 
members of the last two legislatures. His 
first year was devoted to the work that 
came before the public service committee, 


where he had plenty of opportunity to put 
into practice his knowledge of civil ser- 
vice. In January of this year Speaker Walk- 
er assigned him to public lighting, one of 
the most important committees of the leg- 
islature. t 

Rep. Dickson is a republican, was born 
in Middlefield in 1875 and has worked for 
15 years in the Pittsfield postoffice. He is 
a Mason, an Odd Fellow and a member of 
the A. O. U. W. He has served on the Pitts- 
field school committee for two years, grad- 
uating from that board to the legislature 
in 1909. 


George E. Doane. 


Middleboro and the 7th Plymouth district 
have had no occasion to find fault with their 
Rep. George E. Doane during the session 
just closed. He has been energetically ac- 
tive upon every measure affecting his con- 
stituents as well as Plymouth county. Placed 
by Speaker Walker on the committees on 
banks and banking and insurance he has 
found a number of weighty matters to oc- 
cupy his mind, among which was the ‘“‘sav- 
ings bank” bill that the bonds of the Bos- 
ton Railroad Holding company should be 
legalized investments for the savings banks 
of the state. On that measure which was 
finally abandoned because of the strenuous 
opposition of the savings banks Mr. Doane 
pursued a conservative course to safeguard 
the deposits of the working people. He was 
also interested in framing the bill that sav- 
ings hanks, with the approval of the bank 
commissioner may loan on notes of respon- 
sible borrowers, with a pledge as collateral 
of policies issued by life insurance com- 
panies, but not exceeding 90 percent of the 
cash surrender value of the policies as- 
signed as security. Gov. Draper ‘signed that 
bill. He also bore his part in the framing 
of the act which is now law by the gov- 
ernor’s signature that extraordinary altera- 
tions or additions to a bank building owned 
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by a savings bank and involving an expense 
exceeding $10,000 shall not be made without 
the approval of the bank commissioner, 

Rep. Doane has consistently opposed the 
attempts to secure legislation to permit 
trust companies to establish branch offices. 
He killed the bill last year and this year it 
died in the committee. 

He took an active interest in the act to 
give Plymouth county an assistant clerk of 
the courts, which Gov. Draper signed, and 
also in the bill to allow Plymouth county to 
borrow $50,000 for the purpose of complet- 
ing and furnishing the jail and house of cor- 
rection and to build two houses for the mas- 
ter and officers thereof. That bill carries 
the provision that the county shall raise 
$5,000 each year beginning with 1913 to pay 
off the indebtedness so incurred until the 
whole is paid. Mr. Doane also looked after 
the farmers of Halifax, Plympton and his 
district in obtaining an appropriation of 
$1500 in reimbursing them for damages sus- 
tained by the manoeuvres of the militia last 
summer for which they might not have ob- 
tained anything from the United States. In 
all things he has been a progressive and 
useful legislator. Mr. Doane is 46 years of 
age and engaged in the hardware business 
in Middleboro. 
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Charlies E. Dow. 
One of the most potent influences on Bea- 
con hill during the days following the loot- 
ing of the Southbridge Savings bank was 


Rep. Charles E. Dow of Jamaica Plain, a - 


second-year member. He was assigned to 
the legislative committee on banks and 
banking by Speaker Walker and took an ac- 
tive part in probing the state banking de- 
partment, which, it was held by many, 
Was responsible in no little degree for the 
fact that the robberies which resulted in 
wrecking the Southbridge institution could 
extend over a period of 16 years and not be 
discovered. 

As a result of his efforts the banking law 
Was amended so that trustees of savings 
banks are now obliged to assume a great- 
er degree of responsibility, while the bank 
commissioner is obliged to secure an audit 
at least once a year of the accounts of 
every Savings bank in the state and to com- 
pare the assets and liabilities with the de- 
posits. 4 : 

That was only one of Rep. Dow’s activities 
in the last session, though, he having been 
one of the hardest workers in either branch 
and one of the speakers who was listened 
to with great attention when he spoke. That 
he had courage was demonstrated when he 
voted in favor of the income tax amendment 
which was submitted to the legislatures by 


tome 


congress, and this in the face of the fact 
that every influence in the republican party, 
including the congressmen and United 
States senators who voted for submission, 
were working. to prevent ratification by the 
legislature. 

On all matters affecting Boston Rep. Dow 
knew no political division. He was with 
Mayor Fitzgerald’s measures when he 
thought they were honest and when it be- 
came a matter of upholding Boston’s right 
to local self-government. He voted and 
worked against the Somerville bathhouse 
scheme, by which Boston would be obliged 
to pay 62 percent of the cost of building and 
an equal amount for maintenance. Several 
other measures of the same kind found him 
working against them, while he was also 
opposed to the Boston Elevated scheme for 
getting control of the subways and tunnels 
by tacking what amounted to a perpetual 
franchise onto a bill intended to secure bet- 
ter street railway service for Boston. 

Rep. Dow was born in Machiasport, Me., in 
1875, is a graduate of Colby academy and 
also of the Boston University law school. He 
is president of the Ward 22 republican club 
and a member of the Boston Yacht club. He 
served on the republican city committee for 
two years. 


George L. Dow. 

Rep. George L. Dow was born in Cam- 
bridge, Dec. 9, 1878, and is a graduate of 
Dartmouth college. He has been for several 
years engaged in the real estate business. 
He is president of the Cambridge Republican 
club and a member of the Middlesex Repub- 
lican club, Cambridge Economy club, Cam- 
bridge Colonial club, and is a Mason. He 
is also. a member of the republican city 
committee and in 1909 was chairman of the 
Non-Partisan committee of Cambridge. He 
served on the committee on cities during the 
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past session where his knowledge of city 
affairs was of such value in deciding the 
many important questions which came be- 
fore that committee. Rep. Dow was for sev- 
eral years a member of the Cambridge city 
government as councilman and alderman. 


Cambridge is indeed fortunate in having 
such an excellent representative as Mr. 
Dow. His return to the house seems assured. 


John L. Donovan. 


They say of Rep. John L. Donovan of Ward 
7, Boston:—“His heart is as big as his voice 
is loud.” ‘That is saying a whole lot, but 
it doesn’t overstep the mark of truth. No 
one who has attended a session of the house 
of representatives or of the old Boston com- 
mon council and heard Donovan speak needs 
to be told about the volume of his voice. 
Nor does anyone who has ever had occasion 
to go to him in time of trouble need to be 
told about the size of his heart. 

The Donovan voice and the Donovan heart 
were valuable in this year’s legislature for 
the old Cove district. The district was vi- 
tally interested in Donovan’s bill to prohibit 
young girls from visiting Chinese cafes. The 


proximity of Chinatown has been one of the 
sleep-disturbers of the fathers and mothers 
of the ward. The measure was substituted 
in the house for an adverse committee re- 
port by so overwhelming a vote that even 
the most rabid anti-Chino legislators were 
amazed, The measure would probably be 
on the statute books today but for the dis- 
covery by the attorney-general of a tech- 
nical flaw which required it to be rejected 
on the ground of unconstitutionality. 

It doesn’t need to be said, perhaps, that 
besides working for the regulation of the 
Chinese restaurants, Rep. Donovan worked 
also for every labor bill that was presented. 
He was one of the staunchest supporters of 


the bill for an eight-hour day for employes 
on public works and for the bill to prohibit 
more than 54 hours work in one week by 
women and children in manufacturing estab- 
lishments. He voted also for the income tax, 
direct nominations, the direct election of 
United States senators and other measures 
which had the stamp of popular approval. 

Rep. Donovan was born in Boston June 3, 
1876. He is a product of the public schools. 
He served in the Boston common council in 
1898 and 1899, and was sent to the house of 
representatives by his constituents for the 
two succeeding years. He was out of elec- 
tive office afterwards until 1908 when he re- 
turned to the common council. He served 
in the council again in 1909. He served this 
year on the important committee on harbors 
and public lands and higher committee hon- 
ors are in store for him next year. 


Andrew P. Doyle. 

While it was in connection with the mer- 
orable fight on the bar and bottle bill that 
Rep. Andrew P. Doyle of New Bedford was 
chiefly in the limelight this year, some of 
his best work—the kind of constructive work 
that he usually is found doing—was done 
quietly and away from the glare of the 
limelight, the way he generally works. For 
“Andy” Doyle never seeks the limelight. One 
of the most effective legislators on Beacon 


hill, the almost absolute quiet which marks 
his work.is what gives it a large part of 
its effectiveness. 

He is constantly doing things that few 
other men could do, things that few other 
would have the courage to attempt. A large 
ciycle of friends—the kind of friends that 
really count—coupled with an ability to make 
an argument excelled by few men in the 
house and excelled by none in the force of 
sincerity which it carries, make ‘‘Andy’”’ 
Doyle a real power in legislation. 

This year he put through a firemen’s pen- 
sion bill for New Bedford. Not many knew 
much about it until it had gone through. 
Probably no other man in the house could 
have got a favorable report on such a bill, 
but the bill was handled by the committee 
on cities on which ‘‘Andy’”’ has been a pow- 
er for years and the bill went through fly- 
ing. No other city in the state but Boston 
has a law allowing it to retire its firemen. 
Besides allowing the city to retire any fire- 
man permanently disabled in the perform- 
ance of his duty the act allows the retire- 
ment of any fireman who has reached the 
age of 60 and has served 20 years continu- 
ously. Retirement is on half pay. The pas- 
sage of that bill was a big coup for Rep. 
Doyle and ‘undoubtedly it is fully appreciated 
in New Bedford. 

No member had more to do than he with 
the success of the resolve providing an ap- 
propriation of $65,000 for the New Bedford 
textile school. A _ bitter fight was waged 
to eut the appropriation to $40,000 and 
compel the city to raise $25,000 but it failed 
and no other man lined up as many votes 
in favor of the original resolve as did Rep. 
Doyle. In fact few men in the house can 
line up as many votes as he. He has the 
support of every labor vote and at the same 
time is ace high in the regard of the organ- 
ization republicans. ven the so-called tem- 
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perance men, who fought him so bitterly on 
the bar and bottle bill, are his friends, for 
they appreciated the sincerity of his posi- 
tion and probably a good many of them 
believed he was right. One thing is certain 
and that is, that if the members of the house 
had voted as they believed, the bar and bot- 
tle bill never would have become law. That 
it did become law is no fault of hep. Doyle 
who led the fight against it for the commit- 
tee on liquor law. He fought as hard as man 
could fight and fought with extremely poor 
support. But he was up against a campaign 
which had been in progress two years and 
which had tied up its votes before the last 
legislature was elected. That the bar and 
bottle bill passed was due wholly to the lack 
of sane campaigning on the part of the in- 
terests most affected by the bill. 

Rep. Doyle again put the 54-hour bill 
through the house this year. After that 
brilliant and finished argument which he 
made for it a year ago it was realized that 
opposition to it was futile in the lower 
branch. Its enemies killed it in the senate, 
but only by a tie vote, It has got to come 
and when it does come it will be a monu- 
ment to the work of ‘‘Andy’’ Doyle. 

After a fight which he has waged insist- 
ently almost from the time when he first 
came to the house in 1906, Rep. Doyle this 
year succeeded in placing on the statute 
books a law to protect business men from 
shyster collection agencies. It provides that 
such agencies shall keep a bond of $5000 on 
file with the treasurer of the commonwealth 
which may be proceeded against when such 
an agency refuses or neglects to turn over 
the proceeds of a bill given it for colllec- 
tion under the terms on which it took the 
bill. 

Rep. Doyle has been in the house now for 
five years—1906, ’07, ’08, ’09, 710. In 1906 and 
707 he served on the committee on insur- 
ance and in 1906 was appointed by Speaker 
Cole to the special recess committee on in- 
surance. For the past three years he has 
been a member of the committees on liquor 
law and cities and has been a power on both. 
The city of New Bedford is fortunate in be- 
ing represented by such a powerful legisla- 
tor. 


Francis M. Ducey. 

Charlestown has never suffered from a 
shortage of young men in politics, and in 
almost every instance her young men in pub- 
lic life have measured up to the highest 
standards. It would be difficult, however, to 


find one of them who could surpass the rec- 
ord of Rep. Francis M. Ducey of Ward 4. 
During the short time that he has figured 
actively in public life, his career has been 
meteoric. His recent appointment to a place 
in the city collector’s department is apt to 
make him forget elective office for a while, 
but it is doubtful if his district will allow 
so popular a young man to remain in a life 
that is only quasi-public. The reason is that 
Charlestown is not inclined to forget the 
men who have done things for her people. 
And when it comes to ‘‘doing things,’ just 
consider that the Sullivan square railroad 
grade crossing had the death sentence pro- 
nounced on it largely because of Rep. Ducey’s 
efforts. The abolition of the Sullivan square 
grade crossing will make the name of Ducey 


a revered one for years to come in the 
Charlestown district. 

The young man from Ward 4 didn’t content 
himself with working for only one measure 
this session. He was hard at work also for 
the movement to establish a playground 
in Ward 5, a part of his district. He spoke 
for this measure before the committee on 
cities and before the full house. 

Rep. Ducey made his maiden speech on 
Beacon hill during the debate on the bar 
and bottle bill. 
sociates in the view that a big city like Bos- 
ton should not be made to suffer financially 
when no real benefit was to be gained by 
the proposed change. 

Rep. Ducey was born in Boston 25 years 
ago. He was educated in the parochial 
schools and at Charlestown high school. 
He was one of the political lights of his dis- 


trict long before he was old enough to cast: 


his own ballot, and as soon as he was old 
enough to hold elective office his neighbors 
sent him to the common council. He stayed 
there two years, being a prominent candidate 
for the presidency of the body in his second 
year. When the common council was legis- 
lated out of existence, he entered the race 
for the legislature in his district, and won 
easily. He was the youngest member of 
this year’s legislature. He was assigned by 
Speaker Walker to the important committee 
on insurance. 


Lawrence J. Dugan. 


You can lead a horse to water, but can’t 
make him drink. Also—you can nominate a 
democrat for the legislature in ae re- 
publican district, but you can’t make him 


win,—that is, unless he happens to be a chap 
of the type of Rep. Lawrence J. Dugan of 


Webster. Now that we’ve referred to him 
as “Tep.’? Dugan, of course you know the 
answer. He was nominated as a democrat 


in a strong republican district, and he did 
win the election. Further than that, he 
has made good in great big bunches as a 
member of the general court of Massachu- 


setts and it won’t be wondered at if the 
republican 7th Worcester’ district con- 
tinues to send him down to Beacon 


hill for just as long as he cares to fill the 
job. Rep. Dugan was honored by Speaker 
Walker with an appointment to the im- 
portant committee on roads and bridges, 
being one of two democrats so honored. His 
fellow democrat on the committee was Rep. 
Robb de Peyster Tytus, the prominent young 
millionaire from Tyringham, so Rep. Dugan 
had the distinction of being the only demo- 
crat on either the senate or house side of 
the committee who wasn’t a millionaire. 
And further,—Rep. Dugan was the man 
whom the petitioner of small means could 
always count upon as his friend when 
he argued before the committee. His rec- 
ord in this committee was no different from 
what it was in the house. He was always 
aligned on the side of the working man. He 
voted consistently for labor measures, for 
direct nominations, for direct election of 
United States senators, for the initiative and 


referendum and in general for all measures © 


of the public opinion sort, 
born in Webster, 


Rep. Dugan was 
November 17, 1874. He 


He sided with his party as-- 


reecived his early education in the parochial 
schools and Webster high school and later 
altended the Jefferson medical college at 
Philadelphia. He is a druggist by profes- 
sion. He is a member of the Knights of 
Columbus and Ancient Order of Hibernians. 


John F. Dwyer. 

John F. Dwyer of Weymouth has voted 
“ves” or ‘‘no’’ on 179 roll-calls during his 
two years’ service on Beacon hill. He missed 
one roll-call out of 74 in 1909 and two out 
of 108 during the past session. It was be- 
cause John F. Dwyer was always ‘on the 
job’’ that Speaker Walker named him as one 
of the monitors of the house this year. As 
a monitor he never had his count of a vote 
questioned which is in itself quite a distinc- 


tion. He is a type of legislator none too 
plentiful. To have a cleaner record than 
John F. Dwyer would be impossible. Abso- 
lutely nothing can swerve him from what 
he believes to be right. It might be said 
that what he believes to be right. is never 
very far from being right for John Dwyer 
is one of those level-headed citizens who 
weighs all sides of a question carefully be- 
fore making up his mind. 

He didn’t consistently support all the 
measures of organized labor and such pro- 
gressive measures as the income tax and 
direct election of United States senators 
simply because he was a democrat. Party 
cuts no figure whatever with this conscien- 
tious public servant from the republican 
town of Weymouth. He voted with organized 
labor because he believes that labor has 
been getting altogether too little out of the 
grist of legislation turned out annually, and 
too little in a good many other ways. The 
majority of the house took his view regard- 
ing direct election of United States sena- 
tors while Pres. Taft himself was one of 
the most insistent advocates of ratification 
of the income tax amendment. 

Rep. Dwyer served in 1909 on the com- 
mittee on banks and banking and was large- 
ly responsible for the corrective legislation 
applied to the Chattel Loan company, the 
big money lending hcuse which was prac- 
ticing usury on the unfortunate. He stood 
out for a square deal for the petitioners 
when it seemed as if the committee was dis- 
posed to give the influential people behind 
the Chattel company every advantage at the 
hearings. This year he was transferred to 
the more active committee on towns where 
his Knowledge of town affairs was of in- 
calcuable value to that committee. 

If he has any hobby it is temperance legis- 
lation. Personally he never drinks, never uses 
tobacco and never swears. That is some- 
thing of a record in the line of exemplary 
habits. Needless to say he supported the 
bar and bottle bill and, unlike many, sup- 
ported it because he believed in it. The 
legislature needs more men like John F. 
Dwyer. Weymouth showed its good judg- 
ment by refusing to play politics and refuse 
him a second term. It will show excellent 
judgment if it sends him back for a third. 

Rep. Dwyer was born in Weymouth 48 
years ago and has been an active business 
man there all his life. He has been post- 
master of the town, selectman, overseer of 
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the poor, assessor and library trustee. He is 
a director of the South Shore Co-operative 
bank, a vice-president and director of the 
Weymouth Agricultural society and a trus- 
tee of the Weymouth Hospital association. 


Charles E. Ebsen. 


Whether “Charlie’ Ebsen is returned for 
another year depends somewhat on what the 
two wards of his district may do, but if he 
is a candidate, as he may be, there is rea- 
son to believe that he can pull off a third 
year in the house where, for the past two 
years, he has accomplished some useful work 
for old Salem. The fact that Ward 1, for 
nine years, held the representative in the 
late “‘Tom’’ Davis is offered as a reason 
why, as the district is well served, Ward 2 
should have its turn for at least more than 
a couple of years. Mr. Ebsen is a popular 
member of the Now and Then association, a 
strong factor in Ward 2, which leads to the 
strong belief that he will be his Own suc- 
cessor next year. In all that he has done 
Rep. Ebsen has never yielded his independ- 
ence of thought and action to any man. 
His intimates in the house know that and 


appreciate him for it. His crowning work of 
the session this year was the safe passage 
of the bill for the burial of electrical wires 
in Salem which was signed by the governor 
and which accomplishes an improvement for 
which the people of the old Witch City have 
long been clamoring. With her narrow 
streets and wooden construction the wires 
have been a constant menace. Yet it re- 
quired the utmost cleverness and tact to 
get that bill out of committee and through 
the legislature, because in it lay precedents 
affecting the gigantic gas and electric in- 
terests of the commonwealth. It was a fort- 
unate thing for Salem that its wire bill 
went to mercantile affairs and that ‘‘Charlie 
Ebsen was a whole team on that committee. 
He introduced the bill, nursed it through 
all its stages in committee and in house and 
senate, for Salem had no voice in the lat- 
ter body and by his personal popularity and 
good sense got the bill by all dangerous 
shoals and sand bars; never leaving the bill 
until the governor handed him the quill with 
which he signed it. 

Having served on the republican city com- 
mittee for four years, upon the passing of 
the late ‘“‘Tom’’ Davis, Mr. Elbsen was 
elected to the house of 1909 and was at once 
assigned on mercantile affairs. He has held 
that committee for two consecutive years, 
and this year was given place also on liquor 
law. He brought to his committee work the 
training of a manager in a large depart- 
ment store, and his business knowledge and 
experience have been not only of value to 
him but to his associates. Mercantile affairs 
was exactly as it proved, the place for him. 
He has been greatly interested in all of its 
nearly 90 matters on which it has reported 
—telephones, short weights, the size of a loaf 
of bread, the sale of coal, coke and char- 
coal, On liquor law he voted conscientiously 
on every measure brought before it. Mr. 
Ebsen has just turned his 36th year and has 
reached the stage where he is most useful 
to his constituents. It is believed that they 
will send him back. 


: Charles N. Edgell. 

A good type of the sturdy New Englander 
is Rep. Charles N. Edgell of Gardner who 
represents the 2nd Worcester district and 
represents it well. A republican of the old 
school is Rep. Edgell, who says with some 
pride that he has tried to vote according to 
the principles of that party as he under- 
stands them. A service of some years in the 
M. V. M. led to his being placed on the com- 


mittee on military affairs and while that 
committee had no big things this year Chair- 
man Denny had no more faithful co-worker 
than Rep. Edgell. 

Rep. Edgell is a native of Gardner and 
was born there Jan. 29, 1843. He attended 
the public schools and finished his education 
at the Barre, Vt., and the New Ipswich 
academies. For many years he hag been en- 
gaged in the fire insurance business. He has 
been honored by his fellow citizens by elec- 
tion to the board of selectmen, board of ov- 
erseers of the poor, board of health and as 
chief of the fire department. He is a mem- 
ber of Hope lodge, F. and A. M., Ivanhoe 
commandery, K. T., Aleppo temple, A. A. O. 
N. M. S., Hiram council, R. and S. M., and 
holds membership in the Order of the East- 
ern Star, *Odd Fellows, United Workmen, 
Gardner Boat club and Ridgeley club, is on 
the retired list of the M. V. M. as a cap- 
tain. ’ 


George H. Ellis. 

George H. Ellis of Newton represented the 
fourth Middlesex district, and had the dis- 
tinction of being the most powerful factor 
in pushing through the only labor bill that 
was enacted during the session of 1910. 
This was the “strike ad” bill, Introduced by 
Morrill of Haverhill, the only socialist in 
the house, it was practically foredoomed 
to defeat, but for the powerful support giv- 
en it by Rep. Ellis. Although the former 
president of the United Typothetae of Amer- 
ica when it went through the big strike, and 
although he opposed practically every other 
labor measure of the year, he spoke, and 
wrote, and worked for the “strike ad’’ bill, 
and his support of it decided a large num- 
ber of members to follow suit for they 
thought that if a conservative like Ellis 
could support it, it must be an excellent 
measure. 

He wrote a letter to The Boston Tran- 
script that staggered that publication, in 
which he said, following out the lines of his 
speech in the house: 

“Your editorial entitled ‘Bidding for Rad- 
ical Favor’ in issue of April 15 hardly does 
justice to the members of the house or 
senate in the matter of bill relating to ad- 
vertising for help in case of strikes. This 
bill was reported favorably in the house 
over my name, as a member of the com- 
mittee on labor. I was led to give the bill 
favorable consideration from my own exper- 
lence during the so-called “Typographical 
Union strike,’ in 1906, when, as president 
of the United Typothetae of America, the 
association of employing printers, I saw 
what seemed to me the gross injustice of 
bringing to our cities, through advertising, 
scores of young men in search of work, who, 
while not being union men, were unwilling 
to take the place of strikers with all that 


that implies. Many of these men spent their 
last cent in getting to the city where they 
were hoping to find work; not a few of them 
having left their families almost penniless 
and depending upon the money to be sent 
to them from the wages to be earned. There 
was then only one of two things for these 
men to do—either go to work against their 
will, or for the union, or organization, en- 
gineering the strike to get hold of them and 
get them to join the union and furnish them 
with money enough to get back home. This 
latter course was usually followed and I am 
not friend enough of the ‘closed shop’ prop- 
osition of trade unions to feel greatly hurt 
over the cost to the union, but in such case 
it is making union men against their will 
and adding to the already large army of em- 
ployed who feel that employers do not, and 
do not propose to, treat them fairly. 

“T realize that this bill may in some cases 
increase the difficulties of the employer dur- 
ing a strike, but the bill does not prohibit 
the employer from advertising for help, ex- 
cept to take the place of strikers; it does 
not affect his advertising for help in any 
department in which there is no strike, and 


is in the interest of justice and fair dealing. 
Of course, it will be said by many employ- 
ers that it is the business of the man seek- 
ing employment to learn the conditions un- 
der which he is to be employed. Theoretical- 
ly this is true, but practically there are few 
trades in which the men are better edu- 
cated, or greater readers, than in the print- 
ing trade, and yet I know, as stated above, 
from my own experience of the large num- 
ber of men who are misled and suffer great 
hardship if no statement as to trouble is 
made. Radical as the measure may seem I 
believe it to be fair and just and have no 
apology to make for advocating it.’ 

He was one of the few new members to be 
given places on two important committees— 
labor and street railways. He found that 
to give conscientious attention to the ex- 
haustive work of these committees demand- 
ed so much of his time that he felt ex- 
treme reluctance about standing for re-elec- 
tion, but at last accounts it was reported 
that he would probably accept a renomina- 
tion, his district being one that usually sends 
a man for several years, if he has demon- 
strated ability. 

Rep. Ellis was born in Medfield, Oct. 3, 
1848. He went to Boston in 1865 and has 
been publisher of the Christian Register ever 
since. From 1883 to 1886 he was publisher 
of The Boston Advertiser, and founded the 
Boston Record, the first successful penny 
evening newspaper in Boston. He is treas- 
urer of the George H. Ellis Co., printers and 
publishers. Besides his publishing interests 
he is the largest dairy farmer in New Eng- 
land, having farms at West Newton, Ken- 
dall Green, and Barre, with herds number- 
ing 550 cows, and selling 3300 quarts of 
milk per day at 11 cents per quart. Natur- 
ally he took deep interest in the various 
milk bills in the legislature, and was finally 
converted so far to the Saunders bill that 
he said that he hoped it would accomplish 
what was desired, although he believed 
that the special committee proposition to 
allow the railroad commission full power 
would solve the transportation problem. 
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He spoke against the eight-hour law bill, 
and made an excellent speech in favor of 
the Berkshire trolley bill. He took a deep 
interest in the Luce and Hugo bills looking 
to prevention of strikes by arbitration and 

“conciliation, but regretfully reached the con- 

clusion that neither bill satisfied either 
the employers or the employes in all parti- 
culars. He was a member of the Newton 
board of aldermen three years; is a member 
of the Braeburn and Neighborhood clubs, 
the Boston City club, and the Unitarian 
club, is chairman of the farm committee 
and trustee of the state agricultural college, 
a trustee of Simmons college, and chairman 
of the committee of agriculture of the 
Chamber of Commerce. He was appointed 
by Gov. Draper recently as a member of 
the special commission to draft a milk in- 
spection law and report to the next legisla- 
ture. 


Henry A. Ellis. 

Rep. Henry A. BHllis of Yarmouth, after 
two years of service in the iower branch of 
the state legislature, -vill not be a candidate 
for re-election. A lawyer by profession, he 
has undoubtedly found that proper attention 
to his law busiress compels him to give over 


the work of iaboring for the state to look 
after his own personal welfare. He will find 
plenty to do in that line down in his own 
district, ‘where yhe has shown his ability as 
a lawyer on more than one occasion, and his 
two years of service at the state house have 
given him a prominence beyond the limits of 
Cape Cod which will be of value to him in 
the future. There will be an election of a 
new district attorney to succeed James M. 
Swift of Fall River this fall, and the lines 
in that contest have already become suf- 
ficiently defined to give basis to the common 
talk in the Cape section that HWis will find 
himself appointed assistant to the new 
prosecuting officer when the latter takes up 
the duties. 

The Yarmouth representative’s two years 
on Beacon hill have been years of activity. 
He has been foremost in many of the con- 
tests in the halls of legislation during that 
time, and can take credit to himself for hav- 
ing done his part well. During his first year 
he was a member of the committee on legal 
affairs. ‘This committee, in recent years at 
any rate, has had work to do which was 
practically as important as that of the other 
committee so eagerly sought after by mem- 
bers of the legal profession—the judiciary. 
This year his position as chairman of the 
committee on fisheries and game must be 
regarded as evidence of appreciation by the 
speaker of the house. Long before the ses- 
sion opened it was apparent that this com- 
mittee would have more to do than in years. 
Several knotty prohlems were to be threshed 
out relating to the fisheries question in its 


different phases, and all sorts of trouble was .- 


anticipated. Ellis proved himself an able 
presiding officer, and no committee worked 
harder than did his during the session re- 
cently closed. Nor were the interests of 
the people of his own locality neglected Mean- 
jime. One of the best pieces of work which 
any Cape man ever accomplished for his 
people was that by which Ellis secured 
an appropriation of $15,000 for the estab- 
lishment of an experiment station for 


cranberry growers at Wareham. Rep. Ellis 
was born in Yarmouth, November 5, 1879, 
was educated at the Hyannis Normal School 
and at the University of Maine. 


Charles E. Elwell. 

One of the active first year men in the 
house who deserves well of his constituents 
is Rep, Charles E. Elwell of the 28d Essex 
district, who, althougl. a Rockport boy, rep- 
resents also a share df Old Gloucester. Mr. 
Elwell is withal one of the younger mem- 
bers of the lower branch this session, since 
he did not reach his ?8th mile post in life’s 
journey until June 20 of the current year. 
He is a fish glue manufacturer, and there- 
fore naturally interesced in everything that 
pertains to the advancement of the great 
fishing interests of his district. He fitted 
readily therefore into the position to wk*‘ch 
Speeker Walker assigned him on the ccm- 
mittee on harbors and public lands. There 
Mr. Elwell has taken a deep persvnal inter- 
est in the Boston, Cape Cod and New York 
Canal bill, which thoroughfare when opened 
for traffic will enable the Gloucester men 
to avoid the risks of ‘‘Peaked Hill’’ bars and 
the stormy passage round the Cape. He al- 
so took an active share for the bill, which 
the governor signed, for extending the Mag- 
nolia wharf property at Gloucesster. He in- 
troduced the bill to authorize the harbor 
and land commissioners to expend $8000 for 
the dredging and improvement of Rockport 
harbor, and although the report of the com- 
mittee was adverse it was only because this 
matter will come in under the blanket ap- 
propriation given the harbor and land com- 
missioners last year of $200,000 to be ex- 
pended in improving of small harbors along 
the coast, so that in the end Rockport will 


get her share through the efforts of Rep. 
Elwell in calling attention to the necessity 
of this work being completed. The same is 
true as to the $5000 asked for dredging Mill 
river at Gloucester, On the big bills for the 
development of the East Boston water front 
involving millions, the Lynn harbor devel- 
opment, Island End river and others, Mr. 
Filwell was progressive in his attitude. He 
will be in position to be of even greater val- 
ue to his district next year. 


Freeman O. Emerson. 

For two years Ward 12 has been repre- 
sented by one of the most popular legisla- 
tors of the entire city bunch in Rep. Free- 
man O. Emerson. 

Rep. Emerson was not one of the blatant 
orators of the house, whose voice is raised on 
all occasions and who are forever demanding 
that the ‘‘common people” be handed every- 
thing they may happen to express a wish 
for. Among the departments at the state 
house, though, there was none who stood 
higher than he, and many a young man now 
drawing a steady salary weekly owes his 
advancement and his opportunity to the rep- 
resentative from Ward 12 and the readiness 
of the latter to go out of his way to do a 
favor. 

At the beginning of last session Speaker 
Walker appointed Mr. Emerson to the im- 
portant committee on cities, which has more- 
work to doin the course of a legislative year 
than any other committee of the legisla- 


ture. AS a member of that body, he took 
an important part in much of the legisla- 
tion of the session, as it affected the va- 
rious cities. : 
Rep. Emerson was born in Gorham, N. H., 
in 1857, and was graduated from Hebron 
academy in Maine. He has been a success- 
ful business man in Boston for many years, 
having first been engaged in the gentlemen’s 
furnishing business, but is now a real es- 
tate operator and insurance man in the 
financial district. He has been prominent 
politically for a long time and is a member 
of the Republican Club of Massachusetts 
and also the Ward 12 Republican club. 
Fraternally he is connected with the Odd 
Fellows and also with the Knights of Pythias, 
in both of which he is prominent locally. He 
is a director of the Boston Industrial Home 
and the. Hillside School for the Education 
of Poor Boys at Greenwich Village, Mass. He 
has served five years in the house, his terms 
extending over 14 years, he having first ar- 
rived on Beacon Hill as a legislator in 1897. 
He was back again in 1900 and 1901, and 
again in 1909 and 1910. He served in the 
old common council in 1892, 1893, 1894 and 
1895. As the trend of the times is towards 


keeping valuable men in office, especially 
in the legislature where a one-year man 
has little or no influence, Rep. HEmerson’s 
return should be assured. 


Winthrop H. Fairbank. 


Winthrop H. Fairbank of Sudbury, rep- 
resenting the 13th Middlesex district, was a 
democrat from a_ republican stronghold. 
Last year Rep. Fairbank was elected be- 
eause of disaffection in the republican ranks. 
This year there is no reason why Rep. Fair- 
bank’s record should not strongly appeal to 
the republican voters of independent pro- 
clivities. He made a capable, conscientious 
legislator and did yeoman work for’ the 
farmers trying to settle the milk question. 
As a member of the committee on agricul- 
ture he was indefatigable in his efforts in 
securing votes for the bill reported by that 
committee which relieves a producer from 
prosecution for selling milk below the stand- 
ard until he has had 20 days’ notice to bring 
the product of his cows up to the stand- 
ard. This is the first legislation the farmers 
have been able to secure which lessens the 
severity of the Massachusetts milk stand- 
ard law and much of the credit is due to 
the efforts of the member from Sudbury. 

There has been some criticism of Rep. 
Fairbanks for voting against the eight-hour 
bill. There are good arguments against this 
bill and Rep. Fairbank undoubtedly can suc- 
cessfully defend his attitude. That and the 
peaceful picketing bills were the only labor 
measures which he did vote against while 
he voted for the public opinion bill, the 
initiative and referendum amendment to the 
constitution, the 54-hour bill for women 
and children, the bill to compel the marking 
of prison made goods, the various bills to 
restrict the issuance of injunctions in labor 
disputes, the bill to permit labor unions to 
impose fines to enforce strikes and the 
homestead bill. He was also recorded in 
favor of both the Riley bills on election of 
United States senators, the first to allow 
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an expression of preference by the voters 
and the second providing for election by the 
voters, He did not vote on the income tax 
amendment to the constitution but his ab- 
sence was unavoidable. 

Rep. Fairbanks is a native of Sudbury, hav- 
ing been born there March 13, 1857. He was 
educated in the public schools and at the 
Bryant & Stratton commercial college. He 
is a farmer, specializing in the production 
of fruit and milk. He is a member of the 
New England Cattle Dealers’ association, the 
Holstein association of America, the Grange 
and the Young Men’s Democratic club of 
Massachusetts, which was a power back in 


the Russell days. He has served his town 
as a selectman and overseer of the poor for 
six years and as a member of the school 
committee. 


Wilton B. Fay. 

As one of the powers in the republican 
state committee Rep. Wilton B. Fay of Med- 
ford was a much watched man on Beacon 
hill this year. But if the party whip was 
applied on any measures on the “hill’’ this 
year there was no evidence of Rep. Fay’s 
handling it. Appointed by Speaker Walker to 


the important committee on ways and means 
he doubtless felt that he had work enough 
to do in looking after the finances of the 
state without playing politics. There is 
little likelihood, however, that Rep. Fay 
would play the political boss even if 
he had the time. Forcing men to vote 
against their will and their best judgment 
would, hardly appeal to Rep. Fay’s ideal of 
public service, which is pretty high. 

On the ways and means committee he was 
one of the hardest workers and one of the 
most valuable members. Norman White’s 
dictatorial manner didn’t make a hit with 
the Medford man and there were frequent 
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clashes between the two, both in commit- 
tee and on the floor of the house, The 
principal one was over the $5000 appropria- 
tion for the reconstruction of Bear hill tower 
in Stoneham which Rep. Fay finally suc- 
ceeded in having attached to the metropoli- 
tan park appropriation, but not until Rep. 
White had exhausted almost every means 
to defeat'it. It was Rep. Fay who was chief- 
ly résponsible for the increase in the pay 
of the metrepolitan park policemen which 
was the subject of much discussion in the 
committee. Against the objection of Chair- 
man White he also put through the $15,000 
appropriation for dredging the Mystic river 
in Medford. 

Rep. Fay has long been prominent in re- 
publican politics. He is a member of that 
useful adjunct of the state organization, the 
Republican club of Massachusetts, and is 
now serving his third year on the state 
committee. He is also a member of the 
finance committees of the state committee 
and has been treasurer of the 8th congres- 
sional district committee since 1901. He 
is a member of the republican city commit- 
tee of Medford and was its chairman from 
1901 to 1906. He was an alternate to the 
republican national convention in 1908, 

Rep Fay also helds membership in the 
Massachusetts Horticultural society, the 
Middlesex club, the Medford Historical so- 
ciety, and the Medford, Neighborhood and 
Medford Boat clubs. He has been a mem- 
ber of the Medford park commission since 
1903 and is new its chairman, 

Rep. Fay was born in Hyde Park, Oct 3, 
1865, and is an accountant by occupation. 


William F. Fletcher. 
The 2d Hampden or “‘shoestring’’ dis- 
trict, represented in part this year by Wil- 


liam F. Fletcher of Southwick comprises 
14 towns. It will be seven years in the ordin- 
ary course of events before the town of 
Southwick is again allowed to name a re- 
publican candidate. Hence Mr. Fletcher can- 
not come back next year. The republican 
leaders would be pleased to see Mr, Fletch- 
er return, for he was one who could gen- 
erally be counted on to line up with the 
organization on the fighting measures. That 
he could be independent when in his judg- 
ment the organization was in the wrong 
he showed when he supported the resolve 
for an amendment to the state constitution 
to permit direct legislation by the initiative 
and referendum. On labor measures he pur- 
sued a conservative course, supporting the 
54-hour bill for women and minors em- 
ployed in factories and the 9 hours in 11 
bill for motormen and conductors, but vot- 
ing against the eight-hour bill for public 
employes and all other labor measures, 

Through a mistake of the Harvard Poli- 
tical club the daily papers got Mr. Fletch- 
er down as one of those who broke their 
pledges on the income tax amendment. De- 
velopments showed that Mr. Fletcher had 
never pledged himself to vote for it. He had 
merely stated that that he was “‘inclined’’ 
to vote for it, but desired to consider it 
more thoroughly before making up his 
mind definitely. He made up his mind that 
he could not support it. 

That Mr. Fletcher could speak when the 
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occasion demanded he showed when he yvig- 
orously opposed on the floor of the house 
the bill to compel all vehicles to carry lights 
at night. He made a very good impres- 
sion. His committee was drainage which 
affords very little chance for display but 
lots of opportunity for hard work, 

Mr. Fletcher was born in Granby, August 
1, 1851, and educated in the public schools 
of Granby and Chicopee, He owns a pros- 
perous milling and grain business and has 
served Southwick as town clerk for four 
years and as a member of the board of 
selectmen, assessors and overseers of the 
poor for two years, being chairman one 
year, 
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Clarence J. Fogg. 
As the watch dog of the county treasury 
Capt. Fogg of Newburyport takes the bis- 


cuit. He has been house chairman of the 
committee on counties for the past four 
years and as the saying goes down in Old 
Essex when referring to the captain he’s 
“sot ’em al skun a mile’ in managing the 
ribbons. A deep séa sailor, with that hearty 
bluff way that stamps the trim of the gen- 
uine, Rep. Fogg generally gets what he wants 
from his committee without any of his as- 
sociates feeling the braces when he hauls 
them up sharp as he sometimes does. Thus 
it happened last year when his committee 
had voted twice in favor of a $400,000 court- 
house down his way, which the captain knew 
they didn’t want any more than the fifth 
wheel of a coach, somehow that bill didn’t 
get reported, and when the proper time came 
their chairman showed them that they were 
way off the course. It didn’t take that com- 
mittee long to ‘‘fabout ship’ and give that 
bill reference to the next general court. 
Clarence J. Fogg of Newburyport has con- 
pleted his fifth consecutive term in the 
house and has proved not only a valuable 
man to his constituents of the 25th Essex, 
but to the entire county and the common- 
wealth as well. It is just probable that the 
county commissioners would not know how 
on earth to get along without him when 
some phantasmas are presented by idealists 
who do not stop to count the cost or reck- 
on where the money is to come from. This 
year Capt. Fogg has won a great battle for 
his clammers of Joppa in the defeat of the 
bill by which the fish and game commis- 
sioners would take from the people their 
right to dig their ‘‘six bushels’? anywhere 
on the flats of the Ipswich and lease them to 
one individual. *It was the Newburyport rep- 
resentative who kept the lines up to their 
work without breaking in senate and house 
and in the end won out in as notable a 
fight as has been fought in many a day. 
Then, too, Rep. Fogg put through the ‘‘sea- 
men’s union’’ bill, which makes it lawful 
to induce a sailor to leave a vessel in port, 
where the regular crew is on strike for high- 
er wages, and Gov. Draper has allowed 
that bill to become law, wherein after all 
Massachusetts is only following a long way 
behind other seacoast states which have 
had the same law on their books for many 
years. He introduced the bill to spend $150,- 
000 in dredging Plum Island river in Row- 
ley, Newbury and Newburyport as recom- 
mended by the harbor and land commission- 
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ers two years ago which ways and means 
cut down, but which will secure a commence- 
ment at least very soon upon a project 
too long delayed. No measure has left the 
committee on counties without the stamp of 
his approval and his vigilant supervision. 
Mr. Fogg was born in Newburyport 57 years 
ago. He was in early life a sailor; was in 
the steamship service in China and on his 
return took up the shoe trade until he en- 
tered politics. He has seen a varied commit- 
tee service in the legislature on liquor law, 
taxation and counties, and was a member of 
the special commission to codify the tax 
laws of the commonwealth. Whenever the 
ery goes up through the corridors ‘‘Foggy’’ it 
always bring a merry smile and never a 
frown. Capt. Fogg has the best wishes of 
everybody for his return. 


Fred W. Ford. 

A new member who has forged rapidly to 
the front this session-is Rep. Fred W. Ford 
of Lynn, one of the bright, active men of the 
Lynn delegation. In his first year he has 
caused the house to sit up and take notice. 
He succeeded to the mantle of the redoubt- 
able Matthew McCann, who has now retired 
to the farm up in New Hampshire. Like his 
predecessor Ford has been a good vote get- 
ter. His most recent achievement was the 
defeat of the Island End river proposition 
which saved 14 acres of Chelsea territory 
from being thrown to Everett and_possi- 


bly a million dollar steel plant along with it. 


Rep. Ford fought this in committee as a 
member of harbors and public lands, dis- 
sented from the decision of the sub-commit- 
tee which framed the bill and finally before 
the house laid bare the history of the pro- 
position on which showing the bill was laid 
to rest. Mr. Ford was born in Lowell 37 
years ago but came early to Lynn where he 
is a foreman of shoe cutters. He naturally 
drifted into politics, being an able chess play- 
er, in which he has played so good a game 
that after one year in the Lynn common 
council he was uplifted to the house last No- 
vernber. His first committee was _ pubiic 
service, but there being a vacancy unfilled on 
harbors and public lands, Speaker Walker 
selected him forit, which greatly strength- 
ened Lynn on that committee, giving it three 
members in a year when its big $11,000,000 
harbor improvement bill was pending. His 
companions, Sen. Newhall and Rep. Quinn of 
Swampscott, found in him a good running 
mate and the three succeeded in pulling out 
the bill and getting it started through the 
legislature. Rep. Ford introduced the bill 
to allow Lynn to appropriate $100,000 for a 
new school-house in the eastern section of 
that city and put it through the house. He 
gave personal attention to the bill to 
permit the city of Lynn to borrow $250,- 
000 to establish a mechanical filtration plant 
as well as to the city charter bill. It was 
he who insisted that the only fair deal was 
to give the people of Lynn the right to say 
first whether they wanted any change in the 
charter and then to decide at the polls which 
form of charter they desired of the two sub- 
mitted, this was the occasion of there being 
three charters really comprehended in one 
bill, the first time it is said that has ever 
occurred in a municipal charter measure 
enacted by the legislature. Mr. Ford was 


made clerk of the committee on public ser- 
vice and with Sen. Newhall of Lynn, the pair 
made a great team. On all bills for retire- 
ment Rep. Ford’s sympathies have always 
been with the under dog, the official of small 
salary. He is a product of the public schools 
of Haverhill and is prominent in all the fra- 
ternities; an active member of the Lynn 
yacht club and Associated Chess. league, 
beside being affiliated with the Masonic fra- 
ternity, K. of P. and Red Men. Rep. Ford it is 
anticipated will be returned by his constitu- 
ents for another year. His predecessor had 
six terms in the house. 


Charles M. Gardner. 


The success of Charles M. Gardner of 
Westfield as a legislator, and he has achieved 
no small degree of success in his two years’ 
service, has been due to his ability and to 
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the fact that the house has been strongly 
impressed with the sincerity of the man. 
While the interests of the farmer, particu- 
larly the milk producers, have been upper- 
most in Rep. Gardner’s mind, he has been 
no legislator for special interests. The best 
interests of the whole commonwealth have 
actuated him in his work. On all ques- 
tions of legislation he has taken the broad- 
minded view. Labor has had few better 
friends than the leader of the grangers of 
Massachusetts and in return labor men 
have rallied to the support of the Westfield 
man on many occasions. Despite the fact 
that he has been highly honored by Gov. 
Draper with appointment to the state board 
of agriculture and membership on the dairy 
board this has not influenced his inde- 
pendence of thought and action on mat- 
ters of legislation as witnessed by his sup- 
port of the income tax and direct election 
of United States senators. 

Irn, the house of 1909 Rep. Gardner won an 
enviable reputation for a first year man, 
being especially prominent in the fight to 
consolidate the educational boards, he favor- 
ing the governor’s recommendation which 
was ultimately carried out. Likewise he was 
a strong supporter, on the committee on ed- 
ucation, of the proposed Massachusetts col- 
lege designed to give the needy youth of the 
state a four years’ college training at a 
cost of $138. This year he had the pleas- 
ure of seeing this college incorporated. 

Last year he served on the committee on 
agriculture as well as education and this 
year Speaker Walker made him chairman of 
the farmers’ committee. When the special 
committee was appointed to deal with the 
milk: situation rising out of the strike of 
the producers on the contractors, Rep. Gard- 
ner was made a member of that committee. 
He had charge of the big appropriation bill 
for improvements at the Amherst agricul- 
tural college and carried it to success 
despite the vigorous fight against it. 
The fact that the farmers of Massachu- 
setts will no longer be prosecuted for viola- 
tion of the arbitrary arithmetical stand- 
ard until they have had 20 days in which 
to bring their milk up to the standard they 
owe to no man more than to the able mas- 
ter of the state grange who represents them 
in the halls of legislation, 


William H. Gifford. 

The poet of the last two legislatures was 
Wiliam H. Gifford of Westport, a stalwart 
democrat whose fund of good humor and 
facetious manner of sizing up a situation 
made him one of the most popular men in 
either branch. 

Mr. Gifford was not always joking and he 
never made the mistake of becoming known 
as a debater who furnished the fun by sub- 
stituting it for argument. On the other hand, 
when the debate was earnest there was no 
more earnest man in the house than he. 
When, however, the opposition endeavored 
to “get by’’ with a lot of buncombe, a trick 
not unknown in the legislature, ‘‘Pop’ Gif- 
ford was generally on hand to explode the 
bubble and put the matter once more on a 
proper basis. 

In all matters pertaining to the fisheries 
he was an active participant. He worked 
harder than anybody else in the legislature 
to secure the repeal of the bill that prohibits 
spring shooting on the marshes along the 
coast. He fought for it in the committee 
on fisheries and game, of which he is a 
member, and he led the battle in the house. 

So near to being successful was he that 
the friends of the law passed a year ago 
were obliged to drag out the heavy-artillery, 
and all the speeches against Rep. Gifford 
were by the acknowledged leaders, from an 
oratorical standpoint at least, of the lower 
chamber of the legislature, 

Rep. Gifford was one of the most attentive 


members of the legislature, he being in his 
seat every legislative day, while when his 
committee was holding hearings, he was 
generally the first to arrive and the last 
to leave. 

A democrat, coming from a district nor- 
mally republican and sending a republican 
as a colleague, he had his work cut out for 
him from the beginning, and the fact that 
he was returned for a second term shows 
that he did not disappoint his constituents. 

Rep. Gifford was born in Dartmouth in 
1851 and secured his education in the public 
schools there. He is a merchant and a farm- 
er in Westport and has served his county as 
a deputy sheriff for six years. He is a Mason. 


Elfery L. Goff, 


A new member, who has made good this 
year is Rep. Ellery L. Goff of Reho- 
both, who by his personal energy during the 
session just closed secured from the Massa- 
chusetts highway commission an apportion- 
ment of $1000 towards the construction of a 


state highway from Rehoboth to Digh- 
ton. This road cuts off a very cir- 
cuitous route both in Taunton and 
Providence and thus brings Rehoboth | still 


nearer to the marts of trade and the world’s 
civilization. The saving in miles when this 
new road is completed will be very great 
indeed and should insure to Mr. Goff the 
cordial support of his constituency for an- 
other year. On all the Bristol county legis- 
lation he has done his part this year. <A 
farmer and granger himself he has taken a 
deep interest in all measures pertaining 
to milk and agriculture. He was given place 
this year on the committee on towns which 
has had between thirty and forty matters 
to pass upon, Berkeley being in his dis- 
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trict he especially interested himself in ob- 
taining the passage of the act signed by 
Gov. Draper, to give that town a supply of 
pure water for domestic and fire purposes 
from the Taunton mains. At home he is in- 
terested in insurance and for sixteen years 


he has been tax collector of his town. He is 
secretary of the Rehoboth Antiquarian so- 
ciety. Mr. Goff was born in Taunton 42 years 
ago but has resided in Rehoboth for man 
years. 


Joseph J. Goode. 

Everybody in the house of 1910 knew ‘‘Joe”’ 
Goode of Ward 19, Boston. He wasn’t very 
widely known until the papers blossomed 
forth with an account of an attack on him 
and the young lady who tended the state 
house candy counter by Mr. Goode’s wife on 
Boston common just because Rep. Goode 
happened to be crossing the common at the 


same time the young lady was. The result 
of that incident was that Rep. Goode be- 
came quite a celebrity while ‘‘Tom’”’ Meagher 
had to get a new girl to tend the candy 
counter. ; 

This was Rep. Goode’s first year in the 
house and it is understood that he will seek 
re-election as a “‘vindication.’”’ Although he 
was a member of the committee on 
military affairs he was not half as 
martial as was his wife on that memorable 
afternoon. Rep. Goode was born in Boston, 
July 20, 1876, and educated in the public 
and parochial schools. By occupation he is 
a plasterer. 


Joseph D. Gowing. 

Forty years a town officeholder is a pret- 
ty long service in these days of rotation 
in office but that is the recommendation 
which Rep. Joseph D, Gowing brought to 


the state house this year from the town of 
North Reading. Some of the offices which 
Rep. Gowing has filled in his town are treas- 
urer, collector, selectman, assessor and ov- 
erseer of the poor. It indicates pretty well 
that Rep. Gowing is regarded by his fellow 
townsmen as a reliable, conscientious public 
servant. 

Rep. Gowing served on the committee on 
counties during the past session and there 
was no more faithful member in the con- 
sideration of the various measures which 
were considered, many of them purely rou- 
tine and having little to interest the aver- 
age legislator. A native of North Reading, 
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Rep. Gowing was born there Sept. 17, 1843, 
and has followed farming there since he 
was a boy. , 


William J. Graham. 

Serving his fifth year on the committee 
on cities, Rep. William J. Graham of the 
Sth Essex district was of especial value to 
the city of Lawrence in a session when that 
municipality sought much legislation. All 
the matters of a strictly municipal nature 
went to his committee and his was the voice 
which generally determined what the re- 
port on a bill affecting Lawrence should be. 
His long experience and his popularity en- 
abled him to do things for his city which 
a less experienced man would find impossi- 
ble. The fact that there seemed to be a 
great difference of opinion among Lawrence 
citizens on almost every matter before the 
committee made his task all the more diffi- 
cult. Many times the committee would have 
thrown bills out bodily, so disgusted were 
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had 


they with the wrangling, it not been 
for Rep. Graham. 

As it was he successfully brought out and 
put through both branches bills allowing 


the city to incur indebtedness to the ex- 


tent of $90,000 for a new grammar school 
in Ward 6 and $70,000 for a trunk sewer in 
Ward 5. and providing that the county of 
Essex shall hereafter pay 40 percent of the 
cost of maintaining the Duck and Falls 
bridges over the Merrimac at Lawrence. 
Iie got a favorable report on his bill to 
divide Ward 6 into two wards but in the 
house the debate became a partisan one and 
the republican majority turned to and 
killed it. 

Rep. Graham led the fight for years for the 
“Essex boom,’’ so-called, and every year 
he put that bill through the house only 
to have it killed in the senate. This year, 
with the boom matter settled between the 
city and the Essex company by agreement, 
Rep. Graham had all the more time for 
other Lawrence matters and he handled 
them with the success which always char- 
acterized his handling of the ‘‘boom bill’ 
in the house. 

Rep. Graham came to the house first in 
1904 and in that year served on the commit- 
tee on fisheries and game. In 1905 he was 
on federal relations but in every session 
since has been on cities. He was born in 
Lawrence, Oct. 2, 1873 and was educated at 
Phillips Andover and the Tufts Medical 
school. 


Hamilton J. Greene. 


Last year Rep. Hamilton J. Greene of Oak 
Bluffs was on harbors and public lands. This 
year Speaker Walker transferred him to 
fisheries and game, of which committee he 
has been the faithful and painstaking clerk, 
He was able to do much for his constit- 
uenecy on the bills for the’ protection of 
game birds and water fowl against shooting 


by artificial light, or hunting with power 
boats not at anchor; to permit the search 
by deputies of the fish and game commis- 
sion and the seizure of fish and game, pro- 
vided that they shall not enter a dwelling 
house without warrant and that the act 
shall not apply to fish and game _ passing 
through the commonwealth under authority 
of the United States, which bills were 
signed by Gov. Draper. He was a friend at 
court for the fishermen who desired to re- 
move restrictions as to the taking of fish 
on Nantucket sound. 

On the question of leasing Tisbury Great 
Pond, Rep. Greene gave his personal at- 
tention to seeing that the act was properly 
safecuarded before it was permitted to go 
through the house and serate. While the 
fish and game commissioners are permitted 
under it to lease the pond from time to time 
until January 1, 1920, they cannot lease it 
for a term exceeding five years and nothing 
shall prevent the right of any citizen to 
take fish in said pond or any water con- 
nected therewith by hook and line. 

Mr. Greene was especially interested in 
the protection of the heath hen on Martha’s 
Vineyard. He was born in Mansfield 60 
years ago, but has lived on the island of 
Martha’s Vineyard for many years and has 
held the responsible position of superinten- 
dent of water works of Oak Bluffs for 20 
years, as well as treasurer of the Vineyard 
Grove company. For years he served as 
selectman and assessor, 
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Julius Guild. 

Rep. Julius Guild of Walpole, represent- 
ing the 10th Norfolk district for his second 
year, lived up to the reputation he made in 
the session of 1909 as a careful, conscientious 
legislator and a republican who believed in 
sticking by his party on questions where 
party lines were drawn. Speaker Walker 
reassigned Rep. Guild to the committee on 
water supply and the experience he had 
gained in his first year on that committee 

was of much value to him !and to some 
of his new associates. To enhance the 
value given him.by his previous experience 
on the committee, Rep. Guild had behind 
him 19 years of experience as a selectman 
of Walpole. His thorough knowledge of 
town affairs and conditions served him in 
good stead in solving the many intricate 


problems of water supply before his com- 
mittee. 

Water supply had intricate measures, in- 
deed, before it this year, notably the big 
Lynn bill, long wrangled over but finally 
satisfactorily settled, and the Millbury bill 
which was not settled so satisfactorily to 
the citizens of the town of Millbury. Rep. 
Guild’s committee provided that a jury 
should fix the price which the town should 
pay the company for the water plant but 
the senate amended the bill to provide that 
the price should be fixed by a com- 
mission and it had to be accepted by the 
house to save the bill. It was the 
oniy thing to do but it serious- 
ly grieved Rep, Guild and those of 
his associates from towns who knew the in- 
justice small towns suffer through having 
to share the generally exoribtant fee of 
the special commissioners in the face of an 
unsatisfactory award to boot. 

Rep. Guild has had the two years allotted 
to his town and the nomination in his dis- 
trict goes to Norwood next year. The dis- 
trict will be fortunate if it gets such a con- 
scientious legislator as Rep. Guild in his 
place. Mr. Guild was born in Walpole, 
March $0, 1850, and is a milk producer, 
which business he turned over to his son on 
coming to the legislature that he might give 
all his time to serving his constituents. He 
belongs to the Grange, Masons, Odd Fellows, 
toyal Arcanum and Workmen. 


John W. Haigis. 

Rep. John W. Haigis of Montague recalls 
to one’s mind the days when Western Mas- 
sachusetts largely dominated legislative af- 
fairs through the brainy men she used to 
send down. Last year, as a first year man, 
he was generally recognized as a leading 
figure among the men from the western 
part of the state—the leading one, in fact, 
with the exception of Madsen of Holyoke. 
This year Speaker Walkes formally recog- 
nized him as the Western Massachusetts 
leader by placing him on the committee on 
rules, the ‘“‘speaker’s cabinet.’’ Necessarily 
he was the man who had to be sought when 
Western Massachusetts wanted the rules of 
the house suspended to admit a late petition 
for legislation or for anything else. But 
he was sought not only by Western Massa- 
chusetts but by a majority of.the members 
who wanted special favors, for John Haigis 
was the man on the committee who was 
considered the friend of every member of 


the house and the one who could be depend- 
ed to disregard ridiculous precedents when 
he realized that what was asked was vital 
to the man who asked and generally to his 
district, also. 

He had a chance to do a good turn for 
his neighbor, Greenfield, when that town was 
in the position of having called its annual 
meeting illegally through an _ omission 
in the warrant of the opening and closing 
time of the polls. He not only had that bill 
admitted but greased the ways for it to 
slide through the house in record time. Just 
previously he had done an act which won 
him praise from members from all parts of 
the state. An act of 1909 changed the time 
for filing certificates of nomination and 
nomination papers from the second Satur- 
day and second Thursday, respectively, be- 
fore election, to the second Wednesday and 
second ‘Thursday. ‘This of course necessitated 
earlier caucuses but practically every town in 
the state overlooked or was ignorant of the 
new law and most of them had called their 
caucuses for a later date than the last day 
for filing papers. Just in the nick of time 
Rep. Haigis rushed in with a bill to cor- 
rect the error. He had it admitted, heard 
by the committee on election laws, given its 
scveral readings and engrossed by the house, 
put through the same performance in the 
senate and enacted in the house, all within 
three hours. The senate had adjourned be- 
fore it got back there on the same after- 
noon for enactment but it was promptly 
enacted by the senate and signed by the 
governor the next day. The act legalized ali 
the caucuses called under the old law. Had 


it not been put through there would have 
been no way to elect town officers except by 
writing in the names. 

The Palmer licensing board trouble, caused 
by the illegal acceptance of the act creat- 
ing the board, was another case where Rep. 
Haigis did an excellent piece of work. The 
act having been accepted illegally, the elec- 
tion of the commissioners was illegal and, 
although it had voted license, the town was 
“dry.’”’ It was a bad situation for a large 
town with a number of hotels but the town 
had mixed things so badly that there was 
opposition by a majority of the committee 
on rules to the admission of the bill. Rep. 
Haigis, however, finally won the majority 
over and in June the legjislature enacted 
the. necessary. legislation to ratify the il- 
legal acceptance of the act and to legalize 
the illegal election of the commissioners. 

But Rep. Haigis’ biggest stunts this year 
were the passage of the act which gives 20 
percent of the fees from auto registration 
to the towns for the repair of town ways 
injured by auto traffic, and the act which 
gives the whole of the corporate franchise 
tax on domestic business corporations to 
the places where the corporations have their 
places of business. By the first the small 
towns will receive $60,000 this year for road 
maintenance. The second not only largely 
benefits a number of Franklin and Hamp- 
shire county towns, but enormously, bene- 
fits the big manufacturing cities of the state, 
giving to them the taxes which formerly 
went to the wealthy residential towns. 

Few legislators have ever achieved in two 
years the reputation of the young man from 
Turners Falls. On the committee on’ rail- 


roads in his first year, clerk of both rail- 
roads and rules in his second, author of 
some of the biggest legislation of the session, 
an important factor in the success of the 
Berkshire trolleys bill and the only Western 
Massachusetts man called upon to preside 
over the house during the session, it is 
small wonder that he is being seriously dis- 
cussed as a candidate to succeed Speaker 
Walker. Born in Montague only 29 years 
ago the 31st day of last July he has a bril- 
liant future before him in public life. 


Richard W. Hale. 

In Rep. Richard W. Hale of Dover repre- 
senting the 11th Norfolk district, the legis- 
lature of 1910 drew a prize. For a small 
town, in a district made up of several, to 
send a legislator of such calibre is unusual. 


All the greater is the regret that owing 
the fact that it is a rotation district Rep. 
Hale will not stand again. 

Speaker Walker was glad of the opportun- 
ity to put on the judiciary committee a for- 
mer United States commissioner, and law- 
yer of the standing of Mr. Hale, and also 
appointed him to the committee on libraries. 

Rep. Hale gave freely of his time, and 
thought and energy, sacrificing’ his practice 
to attend on the multitudinous meetings of 
the judiciary committee, and was rarely ab- 
sent from the house sessions except at the 
time of his illness. 

The great work of Richard Hale, and for 
which he will long be remembered was 
the drafting of the Boston Railroad Holding 
company preferred stock bill. He came to 
the rescue of Gov. Drapr just at the time 
when it appeared that the governor’s far- 
reaching plans for railroad development in 
New England had met with a severe check, 
owing to the appearance of Speaker Walker 
and numerous savings bank men in opposi- 
tion to the governor’s proposal to make the 
bonds of the holding company legal invest- 
ment for savings banks, and the decision of 
the attorney-general that they could not be 
exempted from taxation. The bill which ul- 
timately went on the statute books was 
drafted by Hale. Gov. Draper publicly ac- 
corded Rep. Hale full credit for satisfac- 
torily solving the problem. 

Rep. Hale was peculiarly fitted by his 
long study both of taxation problems and 
of the railroad situation, as well as by his 
legal acumen to solve the railroad problem. 
His bill was therefore no lucky guess. It 
provided a better security, from a financial 
standpoint than the original bonds, because 
the preferred stock issue being authorized 
by especial act of the legislature, is regarded 
as possessed of greater prestige, and the is- 
suance accomplished everything desired both 
by the governor and the New Haven, name- 
ly a way of escape from double taxation, 
and the formal stamp of approval of the 
state of Massachusetts on the security. 
Henceforth there was an absolutely clear 
road for financing the merger. 

Another act placed on the statute book in 
1910 was drawn by him to correct an error 
which had occurred through the repeal of 
the law requiring three judges on the bench 
in cases against the commonwealth. The re- 
peal act had gone too far in that it wiped 
out the power of the court to send a case 
to a master. 
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Rep. Hale had charge of a large numbet 
of bills for his committee, his excellent 
equipment as a forensic debater being early 
recognized, and resulting in his being fre- 
quently drafted to speak for the committee. 

Rep. Hale made a great fight for the 
clean streets bill, and handsomely routed 
the dissenters of the judiciary committee 
and some of the heavyweight orators of the 
house by his lucid argument disposing of all 
the technical points raised in opposition. - 

Rep. Hale had charge~before the tax com- 
missioner, and before the different commit- 
tees, of the bill to provide for reimbursing 
cities and towns for loss of taxes in those 
cases where real estate is occupied by public 
institutions. 

He succeeded in having substituted, for 
the adverse report of the committee on li- 
quor law, his bill providing that in the 
enumeration of inhabitants to determine the 
number of liquor licenses inmates of insane 
and charitable institutions should not be 
counted. This bill affected the town of Med- 
field in his district but Medfield changed over 
to “dry” while the bill was under consid- 
eration and Rep. Hale then agreed to let it 
go over to the next general court. 


Richard W. Hale was born in Milton, June 
30, 1871, and comes naturally by legal abil- 
ity, for his father and paternal grandfather 
were both lawyers. Graduating from Har- 
vard college in 1892 and Harvard law school 
in 1895, he took both degrees with distinction, 
and for some years has been known to the 
profession and to the business world as the 
author of able articles in leading journals, 
mainly legal and financial—the Commercial 
and Financial Chronicle, Century Magazine, 
American Law Review, Harvard Law Re- 
view, and editorial work on legal and finan- 
cial subjects for the Boston Transcript. ‘‘The 
Surplus Income of Lunatic’ in the Harvard 
Law Review of 1895; ‘“‘The Apportionment of 
Income” in the same journal, 1903; ‘The 
Standard Oil Anti-Trust Complaint,’’ in the 
American Law Review January-February, 
1907; “The Twenty-Nine Million Dollar 
Fine,’”’ in the November-December, 1907, is- 
sue of the same journal; and his book ‘‘The 
Dreyfus Story,’ published in 1899, and run- 
ning through three editions, are among the 
most notable of his writings. The curious 
reader will find in Mr. Hale’s article in the 
March, 1904, Century Magazine entitled 
“Mary Had a Little Lamb,’ an entertain- 
ing brief in support of the proposition that 
the well known authoress, Mrs. Sarah Jos- 
epha Hale, wrote that poem. 

Mr. Hale is treasurer and director in sev- 
eral important business enterprises. He was 
United States commissioner at Boston in 
the United States district court for several 
years, or until the demands of his general 
practice increased to such an extent that he 
was obliged to resign. Many cases under 
the Chinese exclusion law were tried before 
him. 

He is the senior member of the active 
law firm of Hale and Grinnell, 60 State 
street, and his rare combination of finan- 
cial with legal knowledge, training and abil- 
ity make him a valued counsellor, 


Homer A. Hall. 


One of the hard-working legislators on 
Beacon Hill during the last three years— 
and one of the most popular, as well—has 
been Rep. Homer A. Hall of North Adams. 
In the three legislatures of which he has 
heen a member there has been very little big 
legislation in which he has not played a 
prominent part, and there has been none that 
affected, even in a remote degree, the des- 
tinies of the Berkshire region that he has 
not been ‘‘on the job’? early and late to ad- 
vance, 

A. good illustration of this was the Berkshre 
trolley bill of the present session. Every one 
from the western section of the state was 
vitally interested in that bit of plain justice. 
Scores of influential men from various cit- 
ies and towns in that region visited the 
state house for days at a time in its inter- 
est. Yet, when it came to a question of 
shaping legislation and lining up the mem- 
bers, it was to men like Rep. Hall that the 
work fell. Without them all the good work 
of the others would have been utterly lost. 
Among these, Rep. Hall was as the general 
to an army, for the reason that his popular- 
ity with the members from other parts of 
Massachusetts made it easy for him to se- 
cure the votes. And the way he responded 
to the call won for him the admiration of 
the other Berkshire members without re- 
gard to party. 

During his entire career as a legislator, 
Rep. Hall has served on the committees on 
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labor and public health, two of the import- 
ant subdivisions of the house. AS a mem- 
ber of the former he was instrumental in 
reporting the eight-hour bill that was ve- 
toed by Gov. Draper. As a member of the 
latter he took an important part in fram- 
ing the homestead bill, one of the most pro- 
gressive bits of legislation considered by the 
Massachusets legislature for years and one 
that eventually is bound to become a law 
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and establish a policy that will be widely 
copied by other states. In addition to his 
committee assignment Speaker Walker 
further honored him with an oppointment as 
monitor of his division. 

In all the work of his committees Rep. 
Hall’s influence was felt, since he was one 
of the hard workers of the session, was sel- 
dom absent from committee meeting and nev- 
er absent from the legislature when any mat- 
ter of importance was being considered. 

Rep. Hall, whose district is known politi- 
cally as the 2d Berkshire, was born in North 
Adams on Nov. 24, 1871. He is a shoe cut- 
ter by trade, and is prominent in the labor 
movement of his native city. He is also an 
Elk and a member of the republican city 
committee. 


James A. Halliday. 
Dec. 28, 1836....Feb. 3, 1910. 
Rep. James A. Halliday of Saugus, whose 
passing on February 3, 1910, made the sec- 


ond break in the house membership while 
the session was yet young, had but just en- 
tered upon his second year as a legislator. 


Though born in Nova Scotia, Mr. Halliday 
was thoroughly Ameriean in all his ideas. 


His memory in the lower branch of the leg- 
islature is chiefly associated with his inde- 
fatigable efforts to obtain an act that should 
convert the old Newburyport turnpike, 
crossing his town, from the dangerous high- 
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way it had become into an up-to-date mod- 
ern state road. When he found that it was 
impossible to put the proposition through 
the committee on roads and bridges last 
year, Mr. Halliday himself put in a substi- 
tute bill and worked and spoke for it on 
the floor. It was not his fault that it did 
not carry, but it was made the basis of the 
Bennett bill having the same object this 
year and it would have gratified him greatly 
had he lived to see the winning over of the 
Massachusetts highway commission to an 
agreement to devote a good share of the 
revenue from automobile licenses this year 
to the improvement of the middle section of 
the old pike, the rebuilding of that portion 
which runs from Melrose across Saugus and 
Lynnfield to Peabody. Rep. Halliday served 
faithfully on the committee on towns last 
year and this year had been transferred by 
Speaker Walker to roads and bridges with 
the intent to make an active and strenuous 
campaign for the Newburyport turnpike 
state highway. He was 63 years old 
when bis final summons came but still 
in the vigor of his powers. For many 
years he was on the Saugus republi- 
can town committee and was the publisher 
of the Saugus Herald. His last illness was 
not prolonged and he closed an active and 
a useful life. 


Wiliam Halliday. 

Rep. William Halliday of North Andov- 
er, who took his seat last year as a result 
of a by-election to fill the vacancy occa- 
sioned by the passing of the late Thomas P. 
Wills, his brother-in-law, has just com- 


pleted one full term. It was really his third 
in the lower branch for Mr. Halliday was 
a member of the Massachusetts house of 
1896 and he then was as this year and last 
a member of the committee on towns. His 
long experience made him an exceptionally 
valuable member this year. That committee 
had 31 matters for its consideration and 
on the act which Gov. Draper approved, 
that towns may make by-laws for advisory 
or finance committees Mr. Halliday did his 
part. He also helped Swampscott and Wake- 
field to consolidate their water and sewer 
boards. He was also much interested for his 
town of North Andover in the act to im- 
prove the sanitary condition of the Merri- 


mac river and the Haverhill bridge 
bill, the latter for the operation of 
the bridge over the Merrimac. In all 
county matters Rep. Halliday has _ taken 
a very active interest, among them _ the 


Middlesex and Essex, highway bill for a road 
from Dracut through Methuen into Law- 
vence. For many years he was paymaster 
of the Davis & Furber works. He is a na- 
tive of Andover, but has long resided in the 
North parish, where he has been selectman 
and overseer of the poor, serving in 1889, 
1900 to 1909. A man of quiet reserve and 
good balance Rep. Halliday has proved him- 
self well chosen by his constituents. He 
has been active and elert on every proposi- 
tion which in any way affected their inter- 
ests. Beside being chairman of the board of 
selectmen he was an assessor of North An- 
dover in 1909, He is an affiliated Mason, 


Royal Arch Chapter and Knight Templar. — 


Mr, Halliday has won many friends during 
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his second visit to the legislature, among 
his associates. He is married and resides 
in North Andover. In all things he has as- 
serted his independence in thought and ac- 
tion. 

By mutual agreement of the republican 
town committees of the different towns 
-comprising the 10th Essex district North 
Andover is entitled to the representative 
for another year and it is generally under- 
stood that Mr. Halliday will be a candidate 
for re-election. 


Harry H. Ham. 

Of all the investigations instituted by the 
1910 generai court the most troublesome 
was that relative to the suicide of 14-year- 
old James Newman at the Lyman school. 
That the special committee handled the 


question with so much tact was due largely 
to the efforts of the chairman, Rep. Harry 
H. Ham of Ward 20. He went at the sub- 
ject with an open. mind, unbiased either way 
and determined to get at all the facts con- 
nected with this unfortunate affair. 

The committee on legal affairs had this 
year a number of knotty problems to solve 
including the question of excluding women 
from Chinese restaurants and as chairman 
ot that committee Rep. Elam dug deep into 
the Iegal questions involved. It was at his 
suggestion that an opinion was secured from 
Attorney. Gen. Malone as to its constitu- 
tionality and that decision, which upheld 
the contention made by Rep. Ham, led to 
the defeat of the Donovan bill in the house 
after it had been substituted for the ad- 
verse committee. 

Another achievement for Rep. Ham was 
the killing of the ‘joker’’ in last year’s la- 
bor codification which neatly disposed of 
the law of two years ago requiring a wife’s 
consent to an assignment of wages by her 
husband, With Rep. Warren of Chelsea, 
Rep. Ham framed a bill to re-enact the old 
law and the loan sharks didn’t dare oppose 
it. He did considerable work on the ‘bar 
and bottle’ bill and was also interested in 
the pensioning of aged municipal employes. 

After four years creditable service in the 
house Rep. Ham will be a candidate this 
fall for the senate from the Dorchester-Rox- 
bury district. He was born in Boston March 
16, 1883, and graduated from Dartmouth in 
1905. He is an attorney, a member of the 
Sons of Veterans, Masons and United Work- 
men, 


Oscar C. Hammarstrom. 


Rep. Oscar C. Hammarstrom, of the 18th 
Worcester district, was one of the best ex- 
amples of the liberal, progressive republi- 
eans in the house. Never a ‘‘rainbow chas- 
er,”’ he gave support to bills which he be- 
lieved were in the interest of the laboring 
man, and which would give the republican 
party the right to the title of a party of 
progress. In this his third year in the house 
he again demonstrated his diligence and 
cheerful willingness to perform hard work. 
_After a year as clerk of the insurance com- 
mittee he pursued with the same devotion 
the duties of clerk of the committee on coun- 
ties, and also was an efficient member of the 
committee on prisons. Until the last week 
of the session when he was obliged to be 
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absent for his wedding, he was exemplary 
in attendance both in the house and at 
meetings of both of his committees. 

On all matters affecting the city of Wor- 
cester Rep. Hammarstrom was ever on the 
alert, and could always be relied to promote 
the best interests of the city. 

Rep. Hammarstrom’s labor record is with- 
out a flaw. He voted for the eight-hour 
bill, and the 54-hour bill for women and chil- 
dren. He voted for the bill to permit trade 
unions to impose fines to enforce strikes, 
and supported it with a speech in which he 
pointed out pungently the unreasonable- 
ness of refusing to allow an organization of 
workingmen to manage its own affairs. He 
urged the reduction of the hours of labor of 
women and children in factories, declaring 
that Massachusetts has fallen behind the 
record of other states, although she was once 
a pioneer. He voted for the most reasona- 
ble of the anti-injunction bills, and worked 
for it with the argument that so great a 
leader as Pres. Taft himself has urged the 
need of some legislation on the subject. He 
was a supporter of the peaceful picketing 
bill, and the bill to give seamen the same 
rights as labor unions on land. He favored 
the direct primary, and the extension of the 
system to the nomination and election of 


United States senators. He supported the 
income tax bills on the ground that taxes 
should be imposed according to the ability 
to pay. : 

Oscar C. Hammarstrom was born in Wor- 
cester Oct, 18, 1877, and was educated in the 
public schools. He has been 14 years with 
the Amerfcan Steel and Wire company as one 
of their most valued and trusted employes. 
Before his election to the house he was twice 
elected to the Worcester city council. He 
is a member of the Worcester County Repub- 
lican club, the Masons, and Odd Fellows. 


Portus B. Hancock. 

Rep. Portus B. Hancock of Brockton, an 
old-fashioned democrat of the uncompromis- 
ing school, had the distinction of having been 
the second oldest member of the last legis- 
lature, and, in point of continuous service 
the very oldest. 

His long years in the house, during most 
of which he has had a place on-the commit- 
tee on public charitable institutions, have 
made him very familiar with conditions pre- 
vailing in the various state institutions. He 
has learned so much, in fact, that he was 
loud last winter in demanding that the com- 
mittee institute an investigation of the ad- 
ministrative methods prevailing at them. He 
believes that there are many things in con- 
nection with all the institutions that demand 
a change and he produced evidence to the 
committee that such was the case, 

Some of the other members of the body, 
however, refused to look at his evidence 
and refused also to order or begin an inves- 
tigation. There is no doubt, though, that 
sooner or later the crusade began by Rep. 
Hancock will bear fruit and that there will 
be a sweeping investigation made by the 
state. In connection with the Lyman school 
investigation it is interesting to recall that 
Rep. Hancock has steadily advocated the 
abolition of corporal punishment. 

Rep. Hancock was also deeply interested 
in most of the labor legislation, he working 


hard for both the eight-hour bill and the 
54-hour bill for women and children in the 
textile factories. The measure asking for 
nine-hours’ work in eleven for employes of 
street railways also was supported by him 
very earnestly. He was deeply interested in 
everything that affected his home city of 
Brockton and devoted many hours to working 
for the bills relating to it. 

A firm friend of the old soldier, Rep. Han- 
eock has put through more bills providing 
for the payment of back bounties than, pro- 
bably, all the legislators of recent years com- 
bined. This year’s act exempting $1000 of 
the property of a soldier’s widow from tax- 
tion, provided her whole property is not val- 
ued at over $5,000, was put through by the 
grand old man from Brockton. 

Rep. Hancock was born on Feb. 19, 1836, at 


Coventry, Vt., and is in the produce, real 
estate and insurance business. He is a 
member of the Knights of Pythias, the Odd 
Fellows, the Red Men and is an honorary 
member of the Grand Army. He has served 
11 years in the house, having been elected 
first to the legislature of 1899 and to those 
of 1900; 1901, 1902. In 1903 he failed of elec- 
tion, but was successful in 1904 and has been 
elected to each succeeding house since. 


Frank O. Hardy. 


No member of the legislature this year did 
harder or better work than Rep. Frank O. 
Hardy of Fitchburg, who represented the 
12th Worcester district, serving his second 
year as a member of the lower branch. 
Placed by the speaker at the head of the 
committee on labor, the most arduous com- 
mittee chairmanship, especially for one who 
looks upon labor questions from the stand- 
point of the business man rather than that 
of the agitator, and made the ranking mem- 
ber of the railroad committee, with its many 
vexing and complicated problems, Mr Hardy 
found little time for other than his legis- 
lative duties; that he sacrificed private busi- 
ness interests on many occasions in order 
that his duties as a representative of his 
city might be properly performed speaks 
volumes for his conception of the meaning 
of representative government and the ob- 
ligations of a public official. 

It has been said at times that Rep. Hardy 
is a foe of organized labor, but no state- 
ment could be farther from the truth. While 
it is true that on many occasions he has re- 
fused to obey the crack of the labor whip, 
and in fact during the past session has per- 
sonally led the fight against many of the 
most popular of the so-called labor meas- 
ures, his action has been due not to any 
antagonism to organized labor, but rather 
to an absolute knowledge gained from many 
vears of business experience, that the labor- 
ing man himself would be the greatest suf- 
ferer from the passage of much of the legisla- 
tion which he so strenuously demands. It 
has always been his contention that any 
burden placed upon capital must ultimately 
be borne by the laborer, either in his capa- 
city of laborer or his capacity of 
consumer, and although experience has al- 
ways shown this argument to be correct, it 
is still unrecognized by labor agitators. Per- 
haps the best example of the attitude of Rep. 
Hardy toward the laboring man is the fact 
that the William A. Hardy & Sons Company, 
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of which he is treasurer, has had no strike 
or labor dispute of any kind in the 50 years 
during which it has been doing business in 
Fitchburg; in all that time no man has 
ever left the employ of the company be- 
cause of dissatisfaction with his wages, and 
even in times of the greatest business depres- 
sion wages have never been reduced. 

Although nominally ranking member of the 
committee on railroads, Rep. Hardy as a 
matter of fact became practically the head of 
that committee because of the opposition of 
Chairman Washburn to all of the larger 
measures which the majority of the commit- 
tees supported. Rep. Hardy led the fight on 
the floor for the bill authorizing the Boston 
Railroad Holding company to issue preferred 
stock in the same manner as other business 
corporations—a bill which meant, in effect, 
that the securities of this great corporation 
may be sold to Massachusetts citizens, and 
that the control of this corporation and of 
the Boston & Maine railroad shall be in the 
hands of Massachusetts citizens, rather than 
those of “aliens,’’ as an ex-governor was 
wont to call them. 

The bill authorizing the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford railroad company to own 
the securities of the Berkshire Street Railway 
company was another matter which came 
into the house in charge of Rep. Hardy, as 


did the bill providing for a validation of the 
outstanding securities of the New Haven 
company, and the overwhelming vote with 
which both of these measures were passed 
was due in no small measure to the clearness 
with which he prescnted the issue to the 
house. 

Rep. Hardy is as prominent in club life 
as in politics and busiress, being a member of 
the (Republican club of Massachusetts, the 
Massachusetts club, the Boston Athletie a- 
sociation, the Brae-Burn Country club, Tat- 
nuck Country club, Alpine Golf club, Fitch- 
burg Rifle and Gun club, Camp Fire club of 
New York, the Fitchburg Merchants’ asso- 
ciation, and a director of the Fitchburg Safe 
Deposit and Trust company. He is a native 
of Fitchburg, having been born there 40 
years ago. 


Leonard F. Hardy. 

It is the experience of those who closely 
watch legislation that rarely do more than 
three or four first year men make much of 
an impression on the house and the num- 
ber is apt to be less rather than more. There- 
fore, as a legislator who made a strongly 
favorable impression upon the house, Rep. 
Leonard F. Hardy of Huntington, represent- 
ing the 2d Hampshire district for the first 
time, began to be noticed considerably along 
towards the end of the session. Brilliant 
things were predicted for kim another year. 
Unquestionably Rep. Hardy is bound to occu- 
py a leading position in the house next year. 
The qualifications he has shown this year 
stamp him as one of the men who will be 
looked upon to shape and guide important 
legislation another year. 

Rep. Hardy has shown himself to be safe, 
sane and conservative. But he is not reac- 
tionary. He believes in progress. He be- 
lieves in giving the people a greater share 
in the government and for that reason aqd- 
vocated the Riley resolutions for direct 
elections of United States semators in a 
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strong speech. He believes that wealth is 
not bearing its proportionate share of the 
government whose protection has created 
the opportunities for it. Therefore he sup- 
ported the federal income tax amendment. 
A good deal of pressure was brought to bear 
on the republican legislators on these meas- 
ures but it had no effect on Rep. Hardy un- 
less it was to make him more determined in 
his advocacy of them. The attorney from 
Huntington did his own thinking and voted 
on his-own judgment. He was no satellite 
of self-constituted party leaders. 

Speaker Walker picked him for a place 


on the highly important committee on street 
railways, especially important this year with 
the great Berkshire trolleys question and 
the Boston Elevated holding bill before it. 
Rep. Hardy did most effective work for the 
Berkshire bill, in committee, among the 
members individually, and in a brilliant 
speech on the day the bill was passed to 
be engrossed. If anything were needed to 
complement Rep. Hardy’s reputation as a 
speaker on the floor of the house that speech 
would have furnished it. But his reputation 
had been firmly established. Prior to that 
debate. he did not speak often, in which he 
showed. great wisdom. He made, probably, 
five speeches during the session, but each one 
was of the kind that won for him the at- 
tention of the house and made it desire to 
hear him again. It is generally admitted 
that the bill to compel all vehicles to carry 
lights at night was originally killed on a 
fluke, it meeting its death on a Friday when 
the attendance was small and when the 
house seemed inclined to kill everything. 
The rejection of it would have been recon- 
sidered but for a brief speech that Rep. 
Hardy made. That is generally admitted, 
also. Mr. Hardy vigorously and tersely 
pointed out to the house the viciousness of 
the bill in that it would prevent the driver 
of a wagon from recovering damages for 
injuries in an automobile accident, even 
if the automobile were recklessly driven, 
if the lights on the wagon had been acci- 
dently extinguished, as the driver of the ve- 
hicle would be held to be guilty of contribu- 
tory negligence. There was no hope for the 
bill after that speech and Rep. Hardy had 
won his spurs. 

In all matters affecting western Massachu- 
setts interests Rep. Hardy showed a strong 
interest and as the western Massachusetts 
member on the committee on street rail- 
ways had several street railway bills to 
look after. The bill to give all the corpor- 
ate franchise tax of domestic business and 
manufacturing corporations to the cities and 
towns where the corporations are located 
had material aid from him in getting onto 
the statute books. 

Although it doesn’t affect any town in his 
own district he made a strong speech in be- 
half of the bill, now law, to reimburse cities 
and towns for loss of taxes on land taken 
for public institutions. The passage of the 
bill means relief to Northampton, the coun- 
ty seat of Hampshire county, where a state 
insane hospital is located. For the town 
of Cummington he put through a resolve for 
an appropriation to complete the Deer Hill 
reservation. 

Rep. Hardy won’t be 26 years old until the 


24th day of next October, so it is seen 
that he has prospects for a long and useful 
career in public life. That his own town 
of Huntington delights to honor him is evi- 
dent from the fact that he has been chair- 
man of the selectmen, assessors and over- 
seers of the poor there for a dozen years. 
His district made. a wise selection in send- 
ing him to the house and those who have 
watched his course expect higher honors 
for him. 


Edward F. Harrington, 


Fall River has always been fortunate in 
the character of the men she sends to the 
legislature, and among the galaxy of bright 
ones who have been proud to acknowledge 
her motherhood, none stands higher in the 
estimation of his colleagues than Edward F. 
Harrington. 

Rep. Harrington, who served in 1909 and 
1910 as a democrat from the 10th Bristol dis- 
trict, was one of the quiet workers, who 
could be depended on to muster his friends 
for any good cause and who tad enough 
friends to make his support of a measure 
well worth while. The worth of his efforts 
was tested many times during the session, 


at 


River tunnel 
Slade’s Ferry was demanding all the votes 


especially when the Fall 


and all the assistance it could get. He was 
an important factor in the successful fight 
for the bill to give the manufacturing cit- 
ies and towns the whole of the corporate 
franchise tax on the corporations within 
their borders, a bill that meant» much to 
Fall River financially. On labor legislation 
he was a tower of strength also, his work 
for the bill to provide more efficient factory 
inspection outside of the state police being 
one of the factors that compelled the pow- 
erful lobby that eventually killed it to 
work as they were not called upon before 
to work during the late session. On the 8- 
hour bill he also did efficient labor, while on 
the bill to make 54-hours a week’s work for 
women and minors in manufacturing and 
mercantile establishments he was openly 
complimented by his colleagues for the un- 
tiring manner in which he tried to make 
converts. ; 

There were a number of Fall River bills 
that deserve mention, chief among them be- 
ing the measure to allow Fall River to bor- 
row money for a park and also the two bills 
to permit it to do the same for school pur- 
poses. 

In addition to these measures, a glance 
at the house journal will reveal that Rep. 
Harrington always voted and that he always 
voted “right.” 

He was born in Fall River on August 10, 
1878, and is in the grocery business. His 
political career covers service in the com- 
mon council of his home, besides six years 
in the board of aldermen. During his first 
year in the house he was made clerk of the 
committee on libraries, while in the last 
session he served on the committee on 

t supply. 
wHe is ee of the Sacred Heart Chris- 
tian Doctrine Society of Fall River, as well 
as the Clover club and the Ancient Order 


Of Hibernians, 
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Edward R. Hathaway. 

The popularity of big Ed Hathaway, the 
jovial representative from the 8th Bristol 
district, was one of New Bedford’s assets 
in the legislatures of 1909 and 1910. Not that 
he was all jollity, at that, for there was not 
a harder worker in the legislature when it 
came to steering things New Bedford’s way. 

He was assigned by Speaker Walker to 
the important committee on public service, 
which practically has supervision over all 
the state departments except those organ- 
ized for charity. It was he, from his com- 
manding position in this committee, who 
was responsible in a greater degree than 
any other single person, for killing off the 
attempt to abolish the district court at Ware- 
ham to the end that a smooth politician in 
Plymouth might secure a raise in salary as 
clerk of the court there. It would have 
meant thousands of dollars extra expense to 
those who use the Wareham court and Rep. 


Hathaway made this so plain that Wareham 
was unmolested. 

He had the further honor of a place on the 
committee on constitutional amendments, a 


committee that is growing in importance 
each year. 
He took an important part in the 


passage of the bill for the New Bedfora Tex- 
tile School appropriation, which was being 
fought hard by influential members of the 
ways and means committee. He also de- 
bated long and strenuously against the aboli- 
tion of the license commission and the es- 
tablishment of a state police board, while 
he was also prominent in all Bristol county 
matters. 

Another bill for which he worked during 
the last session was Rep. Doyle’s bill grant- 
ing pensions to the firemen of New Bedford. 

Rep. Hathaway was born in New Bedford 
in 1874, attended the public schools there 
and on completing his education engaged 
in the clothing business. He was a mem- 
ber of the school board for two years, and 
belongs to the Dartmouth club and the Elks. 


James A. Hatton. 

Rep. James A. Hatton of the 4th Suffolk 
district is the only Boston democrat who had 
the honor of helping to draft the direct nom- 
inations bill which was put on this year’s 
book of statutes. It was his committee, the 
committee on election laws, which whipped 
the so-called Walker-Cushing direct nomina- 
tions bill into shape and which handled the 
measure in its passage through the two 
branches of the legislature. It looked for 
a time as though the republican powers-that- 
be might succeed in making the Walker- 
Cushing bill a bit of a lemon for the plain 
voters. But whatever plans they may have 
had in mind were not put into play. If any 
dark moves had been attempted, it is safe 
to say that the dapper little fellow from 
Charlestown would have spiked them. Of 
course, the Walker-Cushing bill doesn’t 
throw direct nominations at the heads of 
the voters. But it does give the voters a 
chance to say whether or not they want di- 
rect nominations. The clause in the bill re- 
quiring a petition of ten percent of the vot- 
ers in a district before the question can be 
placed on the ballot is perhaps one of its 
least attractive provisions, But without that 
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provision the measure would never have 
reached the governor’s office. Hep. Hatton 
took the unassailable position that when a 
mile of progress can’t be made, a half mile 
is better than no progress at all. By allowing 
the ten percent clause to be inserted, he not 
only prevented the absolute defeat of the 
direct nominatious movement this year, but 
gained a few concessions from the republi- 
cans who were opposed to the movement. 


€ 

But the citizens of Rep. Hatton’s district 
need not look alone to this state-wide im- 
provement as an excuse for praising him. 
They can look right about their own door- 
steps and find improvements for which he 
must receive credit. One notable improve- 
ment that he helped to gain for his district 
is the abolition of the Boston and Maine 
railroad grade crossing at Sullivan square, 
Charlestown. 

Rep. Hatton was born in Boston Oct. 22, 
18838. He attended the parochial and- public 
schools and later acquired a legal education 
at Boston University law school, from which 
he graduated in 1905. He was a member of 
the Boston common council in 1907 and 1908. 
He was elected to the house of representa- 
tives of 1909 and re-elected for the year 1910. 
Besides serving on the committee on elec- 
tion laws this year, he also was a member 
of the committee on engrossed bills, one of 
the busiest sub-bodies of the legislature. In 
1909, his first year, he was a member of 
engrossed bills and of constitutional amend- 
ments. A double committee appointment is 
an unusual honor for a first-year member, 
especially for a democratic one. Rep. Hatton 
is affiliated with the Knights of Columbus, 
Father Mathew temperance society, Hiber- 
nians, Foresters and Catholic literary union. 


John J. Hayes. 


Rep. John J. Hayes of the 4th Suffolk dis- 
trict is a product of the publie schools 


and of Boston College. He took his 
law degree at Boston University law school. 
In politics he is a democrat. In social life he 
is affiliated with the Bunker Hill demo- 
cratic club, Catholic literary union, Knights 
of Columbus and the Father Mathew T. A. 
and L. society. Before coming to the legis- 
lature he served for two years in the Bos- 
ton common council. His committee assign- 
ments in the legislature have been on the 
committees on education and legal affairs. 
He has been in charge of his committees’ 
reports on many important measures. 

Rep. Hayes is not a candidate for re-elec- 
tion, but will try instead for the governor’s 
council. 


Martin Hays. 


The Brighton-Allston district chose to 


make itself heard in the legislature of 1910 
through Martin Hays, 
had 


a young lawyer who 


previously not dabbled very much in 


politics. But, though not a dabbler, Mr. Hays 
had been a keen observer, and his record 
in the house this year was one of the most 
brilliant ever made by a first-year member. 
And, when Allston and Brighton chose him 
to make themselves heard they made no 
mistake. Rep. Hays has a voice that could 
be heard on a battlefield. He is one of the 
few men who have served on Beacon hill 
without having to look imploringly at the 
presiding officer to sound the gavel and 
restore quiet so that he may have his ar- 
guments heard. 

Logic, force and lung-power were not the 
only characteristics, however, that made a 
speech from Rep. Hays worth hearing. The 
Brighton man had, in addition, a fund of 
wit that could send the house into side-split- 
ting laughter and drive his opponents in de- 
bate to cover. His speech on the so-called 
“nude statue’ bill was one of the best hu- 
morous treats that has ever been heard in 
the halls of the legislature. Rep. Hays is 
a republican, but broad-minded. He was 
assigned by Speaker Walker to the commit- 
tee on legal favors. 

Rep. Hays was born in New York city Oc- 
tober 14, 1876. His early training was ac- 
quired in the public schools. He is a law- 
yer by profession. He is a mtmber of the 
Masons, O. BE. S., Heptaspohs, A. O. U. W., 
Neighborhood club, and Faneuil Improve- 
ment association. 


Michael A. Henebery. 


Rep. Michael A. MHenebery’s appear- 
ance alone made a_ good impression 
on the house of 1910. And this first im- 
pression of the young representative from 
the 17th Worcester district only grew strong- 
er as the session progressed. In a nut- 
shell, Rep. Henebery has vote-getting abil- 
ity stamped all over him. His general ap- 
pearance invites confidence the first time one 
meets him. The confidence grows as one con- 
verses with him. If this confidence doesn’t 
mount to the highest pitch during conver- 
sation, then it reaches that summit after 
one has heard Rep. Henebery in debate on 
the floor of the house. It was Rep. Henebery 
who led the fight for the bill to give cities 
the right to say whether or not the trolley 
roads which use their streets shall enjoy 
freight and express privileges. The bill to es- 
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tablish this right was filed by Henebery 
himself. The bill didn’t become law. Neith- 
er were the resolutions for the direct elec- 
tion of United States senators adopted. But 
that doesn’t say that the people didn’t want 
both measures passed, nor does it say that 
any credit is to be taken from Rep. Hene- 
bery for the fight that he made for each. 
It would be difficult to describe the Wor- 
cester man’s efforts for the various meas- 
ures in which he and the people of his dis- 
trict were interested. Direct nominations, 
the income tax, lifting jacks for street cars, 
old age pensions, the 9 hours in 11 bill for 
motormen and conductors, the eight-hour 
bill_and every other bill that had organized 
labor’s tag on it, protection for county em- 
ployes under civil service, putting the Wor- 
cester insane hospital’s sewage into the 
city’s sewerage system—one could go 
on all night telling of the measures for 
which he fought and still not be half 
through. every measure 


His efforts on 


were just those that one would expect from 
a self-made man. And Rep. Henebery is a 
self-made man of the first water. Born in 
Worcester something like 33 years ago, he 
was educated in the public schools, and went 
out into the world to earn his livelihood. He 
made good in bunches, and before long was 
a superintendent of railroad construction. 
His bent, however, was towards the law, 
and he studied nights and Sundays to fit 
himself for his chosen vocation. He stepped 
out of railroad construction work into a 
position under the board of health, and con- 
tinued his plugging at the law. He is now a 
lawyer, and stands forth as a shining rec- 
ommendation of the work of the Boston Y. 
M. C. A. law school. In social life he is 
affiliated with the K. of C., RK. A., Fulton 
club and city employes’ union. He was as- 
signed by Speaker Walker this year to the 


committee on insurance, an unusual honor’ 


for a first year member. 
Well, if his associatés in this year’s 
house are correct, he’ll be back winning 
more honors for himself and more distinc- 
tion for his district. 


Next year? 


William A. Hester. 

Among the quiet men in the last two leg- 
islatures—and it is an open secret on Bea- 
con hill that the quiet men are the ones who 
accomplish results—was Rep. William A. 
Hester of Lawrence, democrat, but it is a 
question whether or not he has not as many 
scalps dangling at his belt as any man from 
his section. 

Rep. Hester began his legislative career 
in the house of 1909 and began it by study- 
ing the methods of those who “got things” 
for their constituents. That he made good 
use of his time was developed early in the 
session of 1910, when he lined up _ his 
friends and their friends for about every- 
thing Lawrence was interested in. Among 
some of the measures upon which organizing 
ability was made plain was the bridge across 
the Merrimac at his city. Another was 
that seeking reimbursement by the city 
for expenses it had incurred at the indus- 
trial school there, which partly through Rep. 
Hester’s efforts drew-a favorable report 
from the committee on education and went 
later to ways and means. There were a 
number of other Lawrence bills for which 


Rep. Hester worked hard and successfully. 
Among them were ‘those permitting the 
city to incur debt for a new schoolhouse, 
and another to do the same thing for a 
trunk sewer. 

Rep. Hester did not rank as one of the 
orators of the legislature, but he was a faith- 
ful legislator and did his best at all times 
for those who sent him to represent them. 

He was born in Lowell on Oct. 24, 1873, 


and secured his education at private and in 
the public schools. He igs a member of the 
Ancient Order of Hibernians, is a Spanish 
War veteran and a member of the Hagles. 
During the last session of. the legislature he 
served on the committee on water supply, 
one of the important assignments, and in 
1909 was placed by Speaker Walker on the 
committee on libraries. 


William P. Hickey. 

The first requirement for one to be a good 
swimmer is to have full confidence in. one’s 
own self. That, probably, is the reason why 
Rep. William P. Hickey of Ward 14, Boston, 
has been able to do things on Beacon hill. 
Rep. Hickey is an expert swimmer, and those 
who know him will understand what is 
meant when it is said that he’s as much at 


home on Beacon hill as he is in the water. 
Rep, Hickey will be best remembered on 
Beacon hill for his success in putting through 
the resolve in favor of the widow and chil- 
dren of John J. Nagle, the militiaman who 
died during the war manoeuvres last year, 
as a result, it was claimed, of the strain 
upon an already weakened stomach caused 
by tent raising. It was a hard fight which 
finally resulted in Mrs. Nagle getting an 
award of $240 a year for ten years. Expert 
medical testimony figured on both sides of 
the case and the ways and committee split 
on the question. Final success in the house 


was due to Rep. Hickey’s personal argu- 
ments with members as much as to any 
other cause. . 

Rep. Hickey was born in Boston, Novem- 
ber 17, 1871, and received his education in 
the public schools. Lovers of swimming re- 
member him as a former superintendent at 
the L-street baths. He trained for his leg- 
islative duties with three terms in the Bos- 
ton common council. He is affiliated with 
the Warren club, City Point Catholic asso- 
ciation, New England Order of Protection 
and Ancient Order of Hibernians. oat 


Clarence W., Hobbs, Jr. 

One of the leading figures in the big fight 
over Columbus day was Rep. Clarence W. 
Hobbs, Jr., of Worcester, who presented the 
views entertained by B. B. Alling and other 
survivors of the old A. P. A. movement in 
Massachusetts, and sustained an _  over- 
whelming defeat. 


He won for himself, how- 


ever, the high regard of those who still are 
A. P. A.’s although the organization is dead, 
for he died hard. 

In addition to fighting his committee re- 
port on Columbus day Rep. Hobbs had 
charge of the adverse report from legal af- 
fairs in the Doyle bill to compel collection 
agencies to bond themselves on which he 
also was licked. He opposed the Berkshire 
troliey bill as well as the cther railroad 
measures, being a consistent loser. He 
was also on the committee on engrossed 
bills. . 

Rep. Hobbs was born in Woodfords, Me., 
Oct. 1, 1878. He was educated in the pub- 
lic schools and high school in Worcester, 
was graduated from Harvard university in 
1902 and from the Harvard law school in 
1904. Since then he has practiced law in 
Worcester. He served in the Worcester com- 
mon council in 1909 and was a member of 
the Republican city committee the previous 
vear, He is a member of the Worcester 
County Republican club, Economic’ club 
Worcester board of trade, Commonwealth 
club and the Worcester continentals. 


Henry E. Holbrook. 

The popularity that Rep. Henry E. Hol- 
brook of Stoughton has achieved in his 
two years’ service in the house is best 
illustrated by the passage of the resolve 
instructing the railroad commissioners to 
investigate the advisability of requiring rail- 
roads issuing quarterly tickets to issue 
monthly tickets at proportionate or more 
equitable rates and, if they deem it advisa- 
ble, to so recommend to the railroads and 
report the results of their investigation 
to the next general court. Coming at a 
time -when railroads generally were rais- 
ing their rates it was no easy task to get 
this resolve out of the committee on rail- 
roads, but it was reported unanimously, 
owing principally to the popularity of the 
Stoughton representative. It was due to 
his popularity, too, that it went through 
both branches without a fight. Most every- 
body expected to see it killed in the sen- 
ate but Rep. Holbrook had done his work 
there and it went to the governor with 
colors fiying. His excellency signed and 
presented the quill to Rep. Holbrook who has 
assurances that the purpose of his resolve 
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will be carried out by the railroad commis- 
sioners, conferring a long felt need upon 
the travelling public. 

That Rep. Holbrook can go some was 
also demonstrated on the bill relative to 
the pollution of the Neponset river. Al- 
though the committee on public health’ had 
reported against it and its report had been 
accepted by the senate Rep. Holbrook se- 
cured substitution of the bill on a rising 


His bill would have 


the house. 
amended the act of 1906 by providing that 
prosecutions under it should be made by the 
attorney general, only, upon request of the 


vote in 


state board of health. As the state board 
leaned to the Stoughton side of the con- 
troversy, as against the Milton side, seeing 
no objection to allowing sewage to enter the 
river, the Holbrook bill would have nulli- 
fied the act of 1906. Rep. Wolcott, repre- 
senting Milton, and the Dorchester represen- 
tatives were panic stricken when Rep. Hol- 
brook had the bill substituted. But the 
house machine came to their support on the 
ground that committees’ reports should be 
upheld and the bill was defeated by a very 
narrow margin on a rolicall. 

Rep. Holbrook was one of the two or three 
Speaker Walker spared in using the axe on 
last year’s committee on insurance and upon 
him as an old member fell the burden of 
many of the fights of this year. His hardest 
fight came in defending the adverse report on 
the bil! to compel: insurance companies to 
pay the face value of a policy in case of 
total loss by fire. This bill which would 
make fires a profitable business was badly 
defeated after Rep. Holbrook had explained 
to the house the full meaning of the measure 
and the fact that its principal result would 
be to enormously raise insurance rates: On 
the face of this bill it looks good and always 
attracts a large following but the Stough- 
ton man showed that it is one of the most 
pernicious pieces of legislation ever pro- 
posed. 


Rep. Holbrook belonged to the unbossed — 


flock of republicans in the house who were 
responsible with democratic aid for send- 
ing many pieces of popular legislation over 
to the senate. He supported the income tax, 
direct election of United States senators, 
the initiative and referendum, the bill to 
permit labor unions to impose fines to en- 
force strikes, the 54-hour bill for women and 
minors, the bill to provide that no injunc- 
tion shall issue in a labor dispute to prevent 
anything that is not the commission of an 
offence under the law, the bill to provide 
for a trial by jury in cases arising out of the 
violation of injunctions, and the eight-hour 
bill for employes on public works. As last 
year he was a strong advocate of the latter 
bill from first to last and as last year he 
voted for its passage over the governor’s 
veto, 

Rep. Holbrook was urged by his col- 
leagues in the Norfolk county delegation to 
run for the senate, notwithstanding the fact 
that Stoughton only recently had a senator, 
and he would have been sure of the strong- 
est kind of support had he announced his 
candidacy. 


Joseph W. Holden. 
One of the most popular members of the 
house of either party is Rep. ‘‘Joe’’ Holden 


of Stoneham who has just completed his 
second year. He has been foremost in the 
fight against the injustice of haling the 
farmer into court because his cow didn’t 
produce the lacteal fiuid to fit an artificial 
standard. Rep. Holden led the recent fight 
in the house in the session just closed and 
had the gratification of finding the big ma- 
jority of his associates shoulder to shoulder 
with him in the stand he took, and of see- 
ing the new milk standard bill pass the 
lower branch and sent to the senate with 
the strongest backing that the house has 
given any milk bill in years past. It was a 
form of oppression that ‘‘Joe,’’ built on 
the lines he is, just couldn’t stand. He 
knows all about it for Mr. Holden is a suc- 
cessful and popular milk dealer himself. 
Speaker Walker picked him for public 
lighting last year and kept him upon that 
committee for the session just closed. As a 
member of that committee Rep. Holden was 
placed in charge of the adverse report of 
his committee on Rep. Morrill’s municipal 
lighting plant bill that cities may establish 
lighting plants by majority vote of the 
city council and voters. But milk has 
more greatly interested him than any other 
one topic and he has taken active interest 
in the report of the committee on the milk 
investigation. Mr. Holden is in line to con- 
tinue as a legislator because of the good 
work he has accomplished. He has been 
watchful of all legislation that will benefit 
Stoneham as well asthe 31st Middlesex dis- 
trict. In his two years service he has missed 
but six rollcalls. Rep. Holden was born to the 
soil of that town, 43 years ago in October and 
was educated in its public schools. He has 


~_ 


served on its board of public works and 
as a selectman before coming to the house. 
He is an Odd Fellow, United Workman and 
a Pythian. 


Samuel M. Holman. 

“Sam” Holman of Attleboro quits the 
house this year after four years consecutive 
service. They have been joyful years for 
“Sam’”’ and fruitful years for the town which 
“Sid’ Bigney had made famous; joyful for 
“Sam’’ because they gave his classic fea- 
tures and Apollo-like form their proper set- 
ting, and fruitful for Attleboro because, or- 
namental though he is, ‘‘Sam’’ is useful as 
a getter of ‘‘pork” for his district. So use- 
ful is he that it has been said that Attleboro 
got more out of the commonwealth during 
his four years’ service than it had in all 
the 150 years previous, or since its incorpora- 
tion. It got the first courthouse built out- 
side of a shire town. ‘‘Sam” and Frank 
Coombs put that over when only $70,000 
was asked for, which was going some. 

“Sam’’ served on the committees on elec- 
tions and towns in his first year in the house, 
which was 1907. In 1908 the speaker, who 
admired and appreciated real beauty and 
merit, especially in combination, promoted 
“Sam”? to the chairmanship of harbors and 
public lands. Speaker Walker in 1909 kept 
him in that place and also placed him on 
constitutional amendments. Harbors and 
public lands was the big ‘‘pork’’ committee 
of the house until last year’s legislature gave 
most of its powers over appropriations to 
the harbor and land commission. There was 
no joy thereafter for “Sam” on that com- 


mittee so this year Speaker Walker made 
him chairman of public charitable institu- 
tions, a committee of some little important- 
ance and much sought after because it is 
the leading ‘‘junket’’ committee of the house. 
He was also reappointed to constitutional 
amendments. This committee was really the 
ideal one for ‘‘Sam’’ for, being the commit- 
tee which hears the suffragettes and prohi- 


bitionists, ‘‘Saim’s’’ noble brow and beauty of 
face and form there had a chance to dis- 
play themselves before an appreciative audi- 
ence. Cunning Samuel further augmented 
his fame among the fair sex by always stand- 
ing up and talking up for woman suffrage 
and prohibition. 

The town of Norton claims the honor of 
furnishing the light by which ‘‘Sam’’ first 
saw the day. He was born there Jan. 1, 
1862. ‘‘Sam’”? was educated at the Amherst 
agricultural college, Boston university and 
the Harvard medical school. His occupa- 
tions have been as varied as was his school- 
ing. Real estate, coal and wood and pho- 
tography are some of them, but the best one 
he has followed has been that of tax collector 
of Attleboro. He has held that job down for 
going on 13 years and it is a snug berth. 
That cap you see abaft ‘‘Sam’s’”’ noble brow 
signifies that he is commodore of the Edge- 
wood Yacht club which, despite its name, 
does not put forth to sea in a bowl, 


John P. Hoimgren. 
John P. Holmgren ‘‘made good’ as a pro- 
gressive republican in his second year repre- 


senting the 14th Worcester district. He voted 
for—The eight hour bill; the 54 hour bill; 
the trade union fines bill; the initiative and 
referendum; the direct nomination and the 
direct election of United States senators; 
the income tax (both federal and statej; 
against the three mills tax. 

The only labor bill that he opposed was 
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the picketing bill. He saw something of the 
effects of picketing in his personal experi- 
ence once and he regards any half-way meas- 
ure as of no value, 

Rep. Holmgren was born in Sweden, May 
1, 1875, and was brought to this country 
when a child, receiving a good education 
here which did not terminate till he had 
graduated from the high school, 

Rep. Holmgren was a member of the com- 
miltee on cities and worked energetically 
for many measures, especially all those af- 
fecting the interest of his own city. He had 
charge of the bills to provide for extending 
the term of otfice of the mayor and the ald- 
ermen of Worcester to two years, and had 
the satisfaction of seeing the bills enacted. 

Another bill which Rep. Holmgren car- 
ried successfully to enactment extended the 
protection provided in the present law over 
the money sent ‘‘to the old folks at home’”’ 
through small bankers so that whoever goes 
into the business of forwarding money 
abroad must file a bond except express com- 
panies and trust companies and such bank- 
ing firms as Lee, Higginson & Co. 

Rep. Holmgren was a member of the city 
“ouncil two years and then elected to the 
aldermen for two years. He is in the news- 
paper business and a member of the Masons, 
the I. O. O. F. and the K. H. 


~ Charles T. Holt. 

Rep. Charles-T. Holt of Springfield again 
headed the insurance committee this year 
and also served on the military affairs com- 
mittee. This was his fourth consecutive 
year in the house, his city having the custom 
of continuing valued men in the public ser- 


vice. The insurance committee put on the 
statute book an unusual amount of legisla- 
tion. 

Rep. Holt also took a profound interest 
in the three bills which mark the first step 
on the part of Massachusetts in establishing 
the system of co-operative pensions—between 
the state and its employees, between the 
cities and towns .and their employees; and 
between private concerns and their em- 
ployees. It has taken years to arrive atia 
satisfactory measure, but the wisdom of the 
bills that were finally introduced was so evi- 
dent that there was practically no opposi- 
tion to them. 

Rep. Holt also took a prominent part in 
securing legislation for a memorial at Pe- 
tersburg, Va., to be erected by the state of 
Massachusetts to her soldiers who served in 
the Army of the Potomac during the Civil 
War. 

Rep. Holt was a clergyman for 12 years, 
and has always been known for his support 
of temperance measures, including the pro- 
hibition amendment to the constitution; but 
he did not believe that the bar and bottle 
bill was really in the interest of temperance, 
and had no hope that it would accomplish 
’ what its friends claimed in the way of re- 
ducing intemperance; therefore he opposed 
the bill, and his attitude made a considerable 
impression on those who were in doubt; 
but the organization of the promoters of the 
bill had been accomplished so early in the 
year that it was practically certain to go 
through. 

Rep. Holf Was born in Petersham, August 
1, 1845, and was educated in the public 


schools and in Newton Theological Seminary. 
After he retired from the pulpit he was 
in the coal business for eight years and is 
now in the insurance business. He was 
honored by local office before being sent to 
the general court, having beensqwater com- 
missioner, public library trustee, and on 
the republican town committee. He is a 
Mason, and as the result of his Civil War 
record is 4 valued member of the G. A. R. 


Edgar G. Holt. 


Essex county in general, and the 5th Es- 
Sex district in particular, are extremely for- 
tunate in having as a representative, Edgar 
G. Holt, for the Methuen man is ranked as 
one of the dozen most influential men in 
the house. What Speaker Walker thinks of 
him was shown when he promoted him this 
year from the committee on roads and bridg- 
es, where he had done particularly merito- 


rious work, to the speaker’s own cabinet, 
the committee on rules, and to the ways 
and means committee, the big finance com- 
mittee of the house, which has the last 
word on projects involving the state’s money. 

Rep. Holt had a hand in most of the big 
general propositions of legislation during the 
year, but the things of most importance 
to his constituents probably was his advo- 
cacy of the bill to change the distribution 
of the corporate franchise tax and his bill 
for the construction of a new highway 
along the north bank of the Merrimac be- 
tween Lowell and Lawrence. His _ set-to 
with Rep. Norman White of Brookline on 
the franchise tax bill was one of the really 
interesting debates of the session and the 
house was with Rep. Holt when he charged 
that Brookline was enjoying luxuries at the 
expense of the city of Lawrence, the lat- 
ter city furnishing the police and fire pro- 
tection for the mills and educating the chil- 
dren of the mill-hands, while Brookline, 
which is merely a sleeping place for many 
of the stockholders, got half the corporate 
franchise tax. Rep. Holt bore the burden 
of the debate for the advocates of this meas- 
ure and Lawrence owes him a large debt of 
gratitude for the $65,000 additional which 
it will receive in corporation taxes this 
year, 

On the highway bill Rep. Holt had the 
active opposition of Chairman Harold Park- 
er of the state highway commission but that 
didn’t phase ‘him a bit. Mr. Parker didn’t 
like the provision that the state should take 
over the road when it was completed and 
maintain it as a state highway but it went 
through with that provision in it and is 
now law. 

As a forrner member of the committee on 
roads and bridges Rep. Holt exerted no lit- 
tle influence in securing favorable reports 
on Mayor White’s two bridge bills—one for 
a new bridge over the Merrimac east of the 
Duck bridge and the other to provide that 
the county should take over the Falls and 
Duck bridges, relieving the city of 40 per- 
cent of the cost of maintenance. The big 
representative went after Rep. Graham’s 
bill for a division of Ward 6 into two wards, 
with an axe, and it never had a chance 
from the moment he started after it. 

Rep. Holt has been frequently boomed 
for. senator. from the Lawrence district, 


but will not -stand in the, way of 
Sen. Bunting’s return for a third term. 
On his record it would seem as though 
Rep. Holt is entitled to all the honors Law- 
rence can give him. She has never had a 
more efficent representative. He supported 
the eight-hour bill, the 54-hour bill, the bill 
to permit labor unions to impose fines to en- 
force strikes and the bill to provide that no 
injunction shall issue in a labor dispute to 
prevent anything that in not the commis- 
sion of an offence under the law—all meas- 
ures sought by organized labor. 

Next year Lawrence and Methuen may ex- 
pect for Rep. Holt one of the best committee 
chairmanships in the house. 


Frank E. Holt. 


Rep. Frank E. Holt of Lynn, who suc- 
ceeded Rep. Charles H. Mansfield from the 
15th Essex district, has finished his first ses- 
sion of active work for his constituency and 
expects to return for his second year. Mr. 
Holt has proved himself a conscientious and 
faithful legislator and has taken his share 
in debate on measures of interest to his 
district. He served a valuable apprentice- 
ship for the house, six years as an assessor, 
two years in the common council and three 
years as an alderman of his native city. Mr. 
Holt’s chief interest this year has been on 
the committee on water supply, where he 
took the place of Rep. Matt McCann of the 
Shoe City. This year the committee started ~ 
out to do something for Lynn in connec- 
tion with the improvement of its water sup- 
ply, a vexed question involving a controv- 
ersy with the state board of health, con- 
ainuing for the past four years. Lynn stood 


for mechanical filtration, and the state board 
for slow sand filters. The situation had ar- 
rived at a stage where it seemed impos- 
sible to get together. To this issue Rep. 
Holt addressed himself with such good suc- 
cess that he brought about a hearing by the 
committee at which Mayor Rich and rep- 
resentatives of the Lynn city council were 
present and that resulted in the putting in 
of a new bill to carry out the ideas of Lynn, 
allowing it to borrow $250,000 for the purpose 
of putting in a modern treatment of its 
water and to raise the deadlock which has 
existed for the past four years. The rules 
were suspended to admit this bill. Mr. 
Holt worked indefatigably to bring that 
about. He took a conscientious and posi- 
tive position on the “bar and bottle” bill 
and has interested himself in highway mat- 
ters especially the Newburyport’ turnpike 
bill which affects his constituency in Sau- 
gus. Rep. Holt was born in Lynn 55 years 
ago. He is in the machine business and 
affiliated with the Royal Arch chapter of the 
Masonic fraternity as well as prominent in 
the Odd Fellows. He resides at West Lynn. 


Harry R. Holt. 


One of the safe and conservative men of 
the legislature which adjourned in June was 
Rep.. Harry R. Holt of Taunton, who as a 
member of the committee on constitutional 
amendments had an important part to play 
in much of the big work of the year. 

In this budget of matter of the utmost 
importance to the state were the prohibitory 
amendment that would establish state wide 
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prohibition for the present successful local 
option plan. It was a place where conser- 
vative and wise legislators were necessary, 
since the importunities of the so-called ‘‘tem- 
perance”’ people were continuous and force- 
ful. Rep. Holt wisely decided in favor of 
the present system. He also considered the 
woman’s suffrage proposition and voted for 
retaining the word ‘‘male’”’ in the constitu- 
tion. 


As for local legislation he worked hard for 


Taunton all the time. He also took a promi- 
nent part in the measure which sought to 
have the Taunton license commission ap- 
pointed by the governor and the legislature 
wisely concluded that Taunton was as well 
able to lcok after her own interests as any 
other city in Massachusetts. 

Rep. Holt, whose district is technically 
known as the 4th Bristol, was born in Taun- 
ton on July 27, 1877, and was educated in 
the public schools there and at Comer’s 
Business college. At home he is a clothier 
and has for years been intensely interested 
in politics. 

For nine years he was a member of the 
republican city committee of Taunton and 
in 1904, 1905 and 1906, was a member of the 
common council there. In 1909 he was a 
meinber of the house, where he served on 
the committees on libraries and on print- 
ing. During the session just closed he had 
but one committee assignment, the commit- 
tee on constitutional amendments. 


William N. Howard. 
With Charles M. Gardner, master of the 
state grange, and William N. Howard , secre- 


tary of the state grange, as chairman and 
secretary, respectively, of the committee 
on agricuiture, and every other member 
of the committee engaged in milk produc- 
tion, it was to be expected that the milk 


producers would get everything they wanted 
out of the legislature this year. But the 
one-sidedness of the committee was its 
weakness. It saw nothing but the farmer’s 
side of the milk question. The only criticism 
that could be made of Rep. Howard was that 
he was overzealous in the interests of the 
farmers and that is a criticism that could be 
made of every other member of his com- 
mittee. ; 

The committee did get a bill through 
modifying the penalty clause of the milk 
standard law so that a farmer will not be 
subject to prosecution without notice. Sev- 
eral other bills it reported seemed to be 
conceived in a narrow spirit. They were 
aimed at driving evaporated milk out of 
the market, apparently. That Rep. Howard 
had the handling of these bills was his mis- 
fortune. That none of them got through 
showed the good judgment of the legislature. 
Mr.. Howard was born in Easton, Sept. 23, 
1871, and was educated in the public schools. 
He is engaged in farming and the fire insur- 
ance business. Besides his connection with 
the Grange he is affiliated with the Masons. 


John J. Hughes. 


It is so seldom that the 3d Berkshire dis- 
trict sends a democratic representative to 
the legislature that there is a natural cur- 
iosity on the part of the state house old- 
timers to find out ‘‘what manner of man is 
this?’’ when they read in the newspapers 
that some democrat has tipped over the 
established custom of the district and de- 


feated the republican candidate. When John 
J. Hughes of Adams walked away with elec- 
tion to the house from the district last 
fall, there was a good deal of surprise on 
the part of legislators who had come to look 
on the district as one of those sewed-up- 
tight republican strongholds. But this sur- 
prise faded away on the opening day of 
the session of 1910 when the old-timers met 
Rep. Hughes in the course of their intro- 
ductions to the newcomers. After they had 
chatted with him for a while they told them- 
selves confidentially that here, indeed, was 
a chap worth knowing. Rep. Hughes im- 
mediately proceeded to buttonhole every rep- 
resentative and senator, big and little, and 
ask them all to help the Berkshire bill. 
Again, of course, and then more. Berkshire 
was extremely fortunate in the legislature 
just prorogued,—more fortunate than she has 
been in several years. And for that good 
fortune the Berkshire district can thank 
itself and pat itself on the back for picking 
out good fellows of the John J. Hughes 
type who don’t let the grass grow under 
their feet but who work from the moment 
the state house doors are opened until long 
after the senate and house have adjourned 
every day drumming up votes for bills to 
help their district. That’s why the Berk- 
shire trolley bill was passed. That’s why 
all the other Berkshire bills fared so well 
in the legislature. As a matter of fact, Rep. 
Hughes ought to find it easy cutting into 
legislative popularity. We are informed that 
his trade is that of a granite cutter, and a 
man who can chisel into granite should’nt 
find it difficult getting to legislators’ hearts. 
Rep. Hughes was born in Alford 43 years 
ago. His occupation has kept him in close 
touch with workingmen in all lines, and his 


intimate knowledge of the wants of trade 
unionists has been a wonderful help to or- 
ganized labor in its legislative battles—this 


year. Rep. Hughes, besides being a stand- 
pat labor man, supported all meas- 
ures designed to benefit the farmers. 


Rep. Hughes is also an ardent worker for 
the alleviation and prevention of tuberculo- 
sis. Tuberculosis is one of the dangers which 
lurk in the granite cutting business, and 
Rep. Hughes, for that reason, is an especial 
enemy of the plague. His committee assign- 
ment this year was to the committee on 
prisons, where he was honored with election 
as clerk. 


Lyman E. Hurd. 

Though a Lynn boy by birth, Rep. Lyman 
BE. Hurd early gravitated naturally to Sa- 
lem, from whence he went to Harvard uni- 
versity and thence through the law school 
to take his place as a member of the his- 
toric Essex bar. Speaker Walker had 
selected him for place on that ex- 
clusive committee, the judiciary. He 
seemed naturally to fit into it and is one of 
those men so peculiarly fitted that his ap- 
pointment caused no heart burnings, nor 
was it questioned for a moment by his fel- 
lows. Rep. Hurd has also shown that he is 
possessed of forensic ability. He has not 
spoke often on the floor, but always with 
effect. It has been said of him that he said 
more in three minutes against the Island 
End river Chelsea bill, in giving his reasons 
why that bill ought to be defeated, than any 
other debater who spoke upon it. His deliv- 
ery is pleasing and he never fails to catch 
the ear of the house. The committee on ju- 
diciary had more matters referred to _ it 
than any other committee of the legisla- 
ture, They considered in all between 
130 and 140 matters and many of weighty 
importance to which Rep. Hurd contrib- 
uted -his share. > . 

He did not hesitate to dissent from his 
committee’s reports. when he believed the 
majority were in the wrong and was a strong 
factor in overturning its report of the bill 
which’ the big public service corporations 
have sought for three years to put through 
—to allow judges to charge juries on ques- 
tions of fact relating to expert testimony, 
a measure which would strike an irrepar- 
able blow at our jury system. On all the 
Elssex county and Salem bills he has stood 
loyally by his constituents. Rep. Hurd suc- 
ceeded Rep. Robert’ Pollock. He was the 
leader in the fight against the Cape mem- 
bres who sought to let down the bars against 


shooting. He 


spring resides in the 
conservative and select quarter of Sa- 
lem and represented it for four years in the 
common council before coming to the house. 
He was president of the council. There is 
no reason to doubt tht Mr. Hurd will be re- 
turned without opposition as he was last 
year, when his name stood alone upon the 
ballot in the 18th Essex district. 
Maurice Kane. 

Practical Politics remarked during the ses- 
sion that although a salesman for undertak- 
ers’ supplies Rep. Maurice Kane of Whitman 
was very much of a “‘live one.’’ Rep. Kane 
just then had administered an overwhelming 
defeat to the committee on street railways 


__ 
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which had reported against his bill to pro- 
vide that pupils of normal schools and busi- 
ness colleges should enjoy the half-fare on 
street cars granted to public school pupils. 
The attorney-general had given his opin- 
ion to the committee that there was no 
doubt commercial colleges were not pub- 
lic schools and that therefore a law to com- 
pel street railway companies to transport 
business college pupils at half-fare would 
be unconstitutional, and he was of the 
opinion, though not so certain, that normal 
schools would be held not to be public 


' schocls in the meaning of the Jaw and that 


therefore a bill would be unconstitutional] 


that provided normal school pupils should be ° 


carried at half-fare. 

This opinion was read to the house and 
Rep. Kane struck out business colleges from 
his bill, but said that inasmuch as the attor- 
ney-general was in doubt about normal 
schools the question should be put up to 
the supreme court. The house took his 
view of the matter and licked the commit- 
tee by a decisive vote. Subsequently the 
bill was defeated in the senate by two votes 
and it was due only to the personad efforts of 
Rep, Kane that a fight was made for it in 
that branch. 

Rep. Kane’s fight for that bill made his 
reputation as a speaker in the house and 
Reps. Washburn and White were glad to 
enlist his support against the MSBerkshire 
trolleys bill and against two other bills 
which would allow street railways controlled 
by the New Haven road to take over street 
railways in the state of Connecticut. These 
two latter bills were defeated and on all 
three measures -Rep.~ Kane furnished the 
house not only with oratory but with infor- 
mation. As a travelling man he was able 
to tell the house what he had seen of the 
effect of trolley development when carried 
on by steam roads. What he had to say, 
and he convinced the house that he knew 
what he was talking about, did not speak 
well for the control of trolleys by steam 
roads. 

Rep. Kane is a progressive republican. He 
supported the income tax, the direct election 
of United States senators, the initiative and 
referendum, the 54-hour bill, the bill to 
provide that no injunction should issue in 
a labor dispute to prevent anything that is 
not the commission of an offence under the 
law, the bill to provide for a trial by jury in 
cases growing out of the violation of in- 
junctions and the eight-hour bill. He also 
voted to pass the latter bill over the govy- 
ernor’s veto. 

As a member of the committee on water 
supply, of which he was clerk, he always 
could be depended upon to protect the rights 
of the municipalities as against the water 
companies. 

Rep. Kane was born in Montague, Nov. 6, 
1860. We is a member of the Knights of 
Columbus, the Elks, the Massachusetts Cath- 
olic Order of Foresters, and the Plymouth 
County Republican club. He was chairman 
ef the building committee when Whitman 
built its new town hall and is a member of 
the republican town committee. 


John E. Kearns. 
To follow in the footsteps of Mayor John 
Meehan of Lowell and do it well is a task 
that not every man can perform. But Rep. 
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John E. Kearns of the 15th Middlesex dis- 
trict performed it so well that those 
who have watched his course in the house 
of 1910 expect to see him step right along 
after neighbor Meehan and succeed him one 
of these fine days as chief magistrate in 
the city of his birth. Rep. Kearns has 
achieved a legislative success that any first- 
year member might well be proud of. From 
the day the legislature of 1910 convened 
to the week of prorogation he did not miss 
a single roll-call. That in itself is a dis- 
tinction of which few legislators, either 
past or present, can boast. Rep. Kearns 
was assigned by Speaker Walker to the com- 
mittee on military affairs, which proved to 
be one of the busiest sub-bodies of the 
general court this year. His membership on 
this committee gave him an excellent op- 
portunity to lead in the movement for a pen- 
sion for the widow of Sergt. Nagle, the Mas- 
sachusetts militiaman who died in the war 
manoeuvres a year ago. The bill, as origin- 
ally drafted, was not generally satisfactory, 
but Rep. Kearns succeeded in having sub- 
stituted a bill satisfactory to all. His mem- 
bership on the committee on military affairs 
also gave him an opportunity to show his 
consideration for the old soldier. He spoke 
in the heuse for the veterans’ bounty bill 
and was one of the most active of the mem- 
bers who button-holed their associates to 
vote for the measure. He also assisted in 
the fight for the bill to investigate school 
teachers’ employment agencies, and it is 


safe to say that if the women school teach- 
ers of Lowell had the right of suffrage every 
one of them would cast her vote to elect 
Rep. Kearns to any office he wanted. On 
measures in which organized labor was in- 
terested, Rep. Kearns has a record that is 
without a blemish. The same is true in 
such measures as the income tax, direct 
election of United States senators, direct 
nominations for all elective officers, the in- 
itiative and»-referendum and in general all 
measures of the ‘‘public opinion” sort. 

Rep. Kearns was born in Lowell some- 
thing less than 29 years ago. He was edu- 
cated in the public schools, and is engaged 
in the laundry supply business. In politics 
he is a democrat. In social life he is affi- 
liated with the Celtic associates, C. L. M. L., 
and Knights of Equity. Before his election 
to the legislature he served for two years 
in the Lowell common council. 


David P. Keefe. 

David P. Keefe of Fall River is evidently 
designed to be one of the fixtures of the 
house of representatives. True, like Halley’s 
comet he makes his appearance after certain 
intervals, but they are vastly shorter than 
those of the celestial visitor. The house 
likes Dave Keefe. It has its joke with. him, 
but Dave Keefe has yet to ask anything very 
seriously of the house and fail to get it. 
He has an earnest sort of a way about him 
that catches even the man who may be op- 
posed to him. 

This has been most valuable in his work 
on the committee on public charitable insti- 
tutions. This is one the particudar commit- 
tees where a sympathy with the unfortu- 
nates should be the first requisite ang 
where a man who has the sympathy of the 
house should bring things forward, Keefe is 
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able to accomplish both. In his own quiet 
way he has done a great amount of good in 
securing quiet reforms in the conduct of the 
various institutions. 

The establishment in Bristol county of a 
consumptive hospital is the result of seed 
which Keefe sowed during his past appear- 
ances, and while he is in the legislature it 
is a fair guess that the district will never 
suffer in this regard. 

While a republican and a man strict in 
his following, Keefe has been openly a 
friend of labor and labor measures. In the 
contests which have developed he has nev- 


er allowed party allegiance to interfere or 
rule over ‘his allegiance to the people who 
work in the mills and shops and make a liv- 
ing by the sweat of their brow. 


Michael S. Keenan, 
Coming late to the house because of his 
election to succeed the late Hon. Arthur 
B. Breed of Lynn, Rep. Michael S. Keenan 


_ has hardly had his opportunity yet to shine 


as a solon, but give him his opportunity 
again next year and he is bound to show 
the stuff of which he is made. - It is not 
every man who, forced to run at the polis 
on ‘‘stickers’’ in a by-election, can win out 
so notable a victory as did Mr. Keenan this 


spring. One needs only to study the lines 
of determination in his face to recognize 
that he is a sturdy fighter. He found his- 
place on the committee on election laws on 
the very last day of their executive sessions, 
in ‘season to join in reporting the Walker- 
Cushing direct nominations bill, for which 
Rep. Keenan yoted in the house. Lynnfield 
being a egnstituency in his district, the 13th 
Essex, Mr. Keenan sympathized with the 
residents of that pretty town in the efforts 
to save their wells from the draining of 
Suntaug lake by the prodigality of Peabody’ 
in the use of its water. While the measure 
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has gone over to the next general court Rep. 
Keenan had the satisfaction of sharing in 
the compromise which the town of Peabody 
was forced to make in an agreement that it 
will within three years obtain a further sup- 
ply and restore Suntaug lake to its former 
natural beauty by using it as a storage basin. 
Being a toiler himself Rep. Keenan has giv- 
en his support to all progressive labor meas- 
ures in the interest of working men and 
women, while at the same time standing by 
the business interests of Lynn in his vote 
for the resolve to strike the word ‘‘propor- 


tional’ from the constitution and thereby 
give the legislature the right to classify 
property for purposes of taxation. He sup- 


ported the Lynn charter and other ‘Shoe 

City” bills. Mr. Keenan was born in Liver- 

pool, England, May 12, 1855; was educated 

in Boston public schools and came to Lynn 

in 1875. He is a cordwainer by occupation; 

a member of the Foresters and A. O. H. 
Sidney B. Keene. 

Rep. Sidney B. Keene retired from the 
house after four years continuous service, 
to run for mayor of Somerville. Next to 
Robert Luce, Somerville had honored him, 
as worthy of prolonged service. hep. Keene 
was elected from the 25th Middlesex dis- 
trict for four consecutive terms. Prior to 
that he was elected to the board of alder- 
men from 1904 to 1906 and to the school 
conimittee. He was president of the board 
of aldermen one year, president of the board 
of trade, treasurer of the republican city 
committee for five years, chairman of ward 
committee five years, and member of the 


republican city committee 12 years. 

Always indefatigable in his labors for the 
good of Somerville, perhaps his most not- 
able achievement in his last year in the 
house was the overturn of the ways and 
means committee, the most powerful com- 
mittee in the house in many ways, and the 
triumphant substitution, by the house, of 
Keene’s bill for the construction by the 
metropolitan park commission of a public 
bathhouse on the Mystic river in the city 
of Somerville. He fought hard also for Som- 
erville against the attempt to run an ele- 
vated railroad through the city. This con- 
test was carried on for several years. When 
the interurban bill came up in the house, 
to compel interurban roads to give up their 
clh:arters if they fail to do any construction 
work within two years of incorporation, the 
substitution of Keene’s bill, providing for a 
subway through cities of 30,000 or more un- 
less the voters should decide otherwise, 
failed by only a narrow margin. 

Perhaps Rep. Keene will be remembered 
best by his prolonged fight for a reciprocal 
demurrage law. Being in the wholesale hay 
business he appreciated to the full all the 
damage from delays. His efforts in the di- 
rection of remedial legislation did have this 
effect—that for a time local shippers were 
greatly benefited by increased diligence on 
the part of the railroads, but eventually 
things fell into the same old rut. In his 
last year in the house Rep. Keene had the 
satirical pleasure of telling a meeting of 
the Chamber of Commerce “I told you 
so,’’ when he was invited before them to 
address them on the menace resulting from 


the report of the association of railroad 
commissioners to the effect that the four day 
interval allowed shippers in New England 
should be abolished. He told the meeting 
plainly and bluntly that if they had backed 
up his efforts for a reciprocal demurrage law 
such as some states like Minnesota enjoy, 
they would not now be worried by a new 
danger. 

In his last year in the house, Rep. Keene 
Served on two of the most important com- 
mittees, the public service committee, of 
which he was chairman, and the metropoli- 
tan affairs committee. As chairman of the 
former committee he showed a wise dis- 
crimination against extravagance in raising 
salaries. One of his achievements was the 
defeat of the endeavor to jump the salaries 
of the gas commissioners from $4,000 for 
the chairman and $3,500 for the members, 
to $6,000 and $5,500 respectively. Chairman 
Keene was willing to endorse an increase 
of $1,000 apiece but that was his limit, al- 
though he found himself in a minority in 
his committee, but the governor backed him 
up and so did the house, ultimately. 

On the metropolitan affairs committee, 
Rep. Keene continued his good work of the 
previous year, especially in regard to the 
Boston charter, setting his face strongly 
against any tinkering with it by the uplift- 
ers who last year said it was perfect. 

Here are a few of the things he has se- 
cured for Somerville,“in his public career 
—secured without expense to the city the 
privilege of using the Mt. Benedict prop- 
erty for baseball grounds; transformed the 
idle water works plant into an incinerator 
at an expense of 10 percent what it cost a 
neighboring city for an incinerator; pushed 
through the proposition for constructing 
Mystic avenue as a state highway, on which 
the state laid out $290,000; took a leading 
part in the passage of the water meter bill 
which saved thousands to Somerville; drew a 
demurrage bill which was so good that mer- 
chant associations of other states secured 
copies of it, and invited Rep. Keene to de- 
liver addresses upon the subject; drew a 
comprehensive bill for the completion of the 
boulevard system and secured its adoption 
by the committee on metropolitan affairs, 
was one of the champions for the bill for 
the relief and control of the market district 
in Boston, 

Rep. Keene was born in Appleton, Me., 
Jan, 10, 1861. He is vice-president of Sons 
of Maine club, also of the Appleton Asso- 
ciates; and a director of the Winter Hill 
co-operative bank, 


James H. Kelly. 
Rep. James H. Kelly of Ward 16 was one 
of the Boston members of the legislature of 
1910 whose first duty was to his constituents 


and who always acted on that principle. As 
a result, it is safe to say that he has as 
many friends in the departments at the 
state house as any member of the house, 
He was essentially a good legislator, and, 
early in the session, was assigned by Speak- 
er Walker to the important committee on 
mercantile affairs. It was that committee 
which grappled with the safe and sane 
Fourth of July and which reported the bill, 
afterward adopted without amendment, which 
provides that no person for the sake of a 


few dollars may sell to children for play- 
things deadly implements made of dyna- 
mite, nitro-glycerine and picric acid. No 
better illustration of the need there was for 
such legislation could be given than the fact 
that on the last Fourth most of the very 
popular fireworks were driven from the cor- 
ner stores, showing that they were made of 
materials which the children’s fathers would 
handle carefully and only when they were 
obliged to. 

On all of Mayor Fitzgerald’s measures be- 
fore the législature Rep. Kelly was a tower 
of strength, he working hard to secure the 
passage of the measure by which the city 
should secure a portion of the automobile 
registration fees and fines to repair dam- 
age done to local streets by automobiles. He 
also was prominent in the mayor’s attempt 
to secure justice from the civil service com- 
mission, but the ‘republican majority in the 
committee on rules was too strong. In the 
fight against permitting young girls to loiter 
about Chinese restaurants Rep. Kelly took 
an active part, as he did in the passage of 
the Columbus Day bill and the Lyman school 
investigation measure, 

Rep. Kelly is a printer by trade and was 
born in Boston in 1870. He was a member 
of the common council in 1907 and 1908 and 
of the house in 1909. He is a candidate for 
re-election. ® : 


Daniel W. Kendrick. 


Daniel W. Kendrick retires from the house 
after two years service, representing thé 
6th Bristol district—retires owing to the ro- 
tation system; and the house will thus lose 


one of its most conservative men. He voted 
against the direct election of U. S. 
senators, regarding the proposition as 
a reflection on Sens. Lodge and Crane and the 
long line of distinguished men of Maswa- 
chusetts who have served the common- 
wealth in the United States senate. He- 
took the same position against the income 
tax, seeing no reason why Massachusetts 
should be called on for large sums to be 
spent in western communities. 

He maintained the same record for faith- 
ful attendance on committee functions as 
a member of the committee on agriculture 
as he had as a member of the labor commit- 
tee the previous year. He himself, as a 
farmer, sympathized with the producers in 
the milk war, and believes that some reme- 
dial legislation for the farmer should be at- 
tempted. He favored liberal appropriations 
for the state agricultural college, holding 
that the hope of the Massachusetts farmer 
is in scientific farming. Rep. Kendrick madea 
hard fight for the bill to secure a reappor- 
tidnment of the cost of maintenance of the 
bridge between New Bedford and Fairhaven. 
This bridge was built many years ago, and 
at that time the share of Fairhaven was 
set at 20 percent, but New Bedford has 
grown so much more rapidly since that all 
Fairhaven and many outsiders regard the 
proportion as unfair. He found, however, 
that the weight of numbers in the New 
Bedford delegation was too strong for him. 

Rep. Kendrick was secretary of the re- 
publican town committee for years and is 
a member of the Fairhaven school commit- 
tee. He was born in Fairhaven, July 7, 
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1849 and has always been a leader in the 
community. He has a family of wife and 
three grown children, the daughter a school 
teacher. 


Charles T. Killpartrick. 


To Rep. Charles T. Killpartrick of Lowell, 
a republican representing the 18th Middle- 
sex district, is due as much as to any man, 
the fact that Massachusetts has joined the 
list of states which provide by statute for 
a safe and sane Fourth of July. 

Rep. Killpartrick was active in many 
other matters and was one of the conser- 
vative republicans’ of the last legislature, 
but he deserves great credit for his part 
in the safe and sane Fourth bill. That 
measure was attacked by amendment at its 
crucial stage in the house. It was sought 
to nullify its good intent by providing that 
it should not go into effect for a year—a 
purely commercial attack by which the 
dealers sought to make money from the mis- 
ery of the children for one more year. Rep. 
Killpartrick, as a dealer in fireworks, led 
the attack against the amendment, and it 
was his speech which finally settled the 
whole matter and resulted in the passage of 
the measure. 

As a member of the committee on drain- 
age he was in a commanding position to 
take Lowell’s part in the annual attack of 
the Newburyport and Havernill members on 
what they have termed the pollution of the 
Merrimac. Despite the fact that the river 
is now under the jurisdiction of the state 
board of health the attack was made as 
per custom, with no thought of Lowell’s in- 
dustrial needs. Killpartrick was on hand 
to prevent it becoming popular, though, and 


he argued for Lowell’s industries and final- 
ly had the entire house with him, or at 
least a majority of it. 

On all the Lowell legislation he was an 
influence, he being one of the republicans 
who knew no politics when his home town 
or county was being considered. 

Rep. Killpartrick was born in England in 
1852 and was educated in the public schools. 
He is in the confectionary and periodical 
business in Lowell and was formerly a mem- 
ber of the common council in that city. Fra- 
ternally he is affiliated with only one or- 
ganization, the Odd Fellows. 


James L. Kimball. 


A first year member who has made so 
good a record that his constituents of the 
Witch City propose to send him back for an- 
other is Rep. James L. Kimball of the 19th 
Elssex district. He is one of the ‘‘Northfield 
Pigeons,’’ and they are a flock that always 
hang together. It is sometime since they 
have had a member of the general court 
and they rropose to make the most of it, 
Mr. Kimball has won his way as a practi- 
cal machinist and draughtsman and now 
holds a responsible position as superintend- 
ent of the Locke Regulator company of Sa- 
lem. He comes of sturdy Yankee stock. His 
birthplace was Wells, Me., but he came to 
Salem early and matured rapidly. Mr. Kim- 
ball was given place by Speaker Walker 
on the committee on constitutional amend- 
ments. There he cheerfully took up what 
his hands found to do. He took strong 


ground on the proposed amendment to the 
constitution to strike out the word ‘‘male’’ 
as a qualification for voting and led the 
fight in the house that resulted in the de- 
feat of equal suffrage for women. He was 
a consistent advocate of all temperance 
measures in the house and _ stood con- 
scientiously on the resolve before his com- 
mittee to amend the constitution to pro- 
hibit the making and selling of liquor. On 


the Salem electric wire bill for the burial of 
all wires except the trolley Rep. Kimball 
did his share for ,his constituency and aid- 
ed in the successful passage of the measure. 
He was also instrumental in the passage of 
the bill to amend the charter of the old 
Salem Hast India Marine society by which 
the trustees of that famous organization 
can perpetuate it now that the supply of an- 
cient mariners is diminishing. Mr. Kimball 
has supported by his vote and influence all 
measures to uplift and assist the working- 
man. He did active work for the act pro- 
viding state aid for Spanish war veterans, 
Next year he will be in better posi- 
tion to aid his constituents. He is active in 
the order of United Workmen and served 
in the common council three years before 
coming to ths house, Mr. Kimball has just 
entered upon his 41st year. 


- Orvis F. Kinney. 
One has but to look in the face of Rep. 
Orvis F. Kinney of West: Bridgewater to 


note the active energy, vigor and determin- 
ation of its lines, that stamp him as he is, 
one of the progressive young members of 
the house. Mr, Kinney has completed his 
second session. Last year he was a member 
of the committee on agriculture and this 
year Speaker Walker put him on the com- 
mittee on public charitable institutions. A 
market gardener by occupation, although his 
energies have been diverted in another di- 


} 
rection, Mr. Kinney has not lost sight of the 
interests of the farmer and as a member 
of the grange he has taken a deep interest 
in the milk question and the investigation 
which brought forth the resolve for an in- 
spection and report by the dairy bureau on 
the condition of the dairies and sources of 
milk supply as well as the milk producers’ 
liability, and milk transportation bills. In 
his own committee this year he has had the 
study of conditions in the public institutions 
of Massachusetts and he has a great deal to 
do with improving the situation for the un- 
fortunate wards of the state as well as in 
framing the acts for expanding the usefulness 
of the new boys’ school at Shirley. The new 
hospital for acute mental cases which may 
not be found to be incurable is another big 
work of public charities this year. The 
largest appropriation by the state is for 
public institutions and on that Mr. Kinney 
has had the opportunity to aid in keeping 
it within bounds. He put through the house 
the act which Gov. Draper signed that West 
Bridgewater shall supply itself with water 
to be cbtained from Brockton and may build 
works and lay pipes. The town is permit- 
ted to borrow $20,000 for the work. Rep. 
Kinney also stood with the veterans, Willis 
and Warren, on their bounty bills, spoke 
on the floor for the bill appropriating $175,- 
000 for improvements at the Bridgewater nor- 
mal school. He was born in Barford, P. Q., 
just 30 years ago, and has been long identi- 
fied with local politics in West Bridgewater. 


James H. Knight. 
A study of the record of Rep. James H. 
Knight of Ward 22, Boston, shows clearly 
why it was that inthe face of his announced 


retirement from the legislature his constitu- 
ents demanded that he return for another 
year, and made their call so insistent that 
he has been obliged to postpone for another 
year his return to the active practice of the 
law. 7 

The ‘call of the people’ is so frequently 
used to bolster up a weak candidacy that it 
is really refreshing to learn of an instance 
in which the call is legitimate as in this 
case. Rep. Knight announced at the close 
of the session that he should not return for 
another year, not because he had not found 
the work congenial, but because he felt that 
in his district no man had the right to ask 
his constituents for more than three terms 
on Beacon hill. The announcement was made 
in terms so positive as to leave no doubt 
of its sincerity, and it was with universal 
regret that legislators made up their minds 
that “Jim’’ Knight would be seen no more 
as a member of the house. But the good 
people of Ward 22 decided that legislators of 
the able and fearless type are too scarce 
to be cast aside for any such reason, and 
firmly and positively informed Rep. Knight 
that he must return for at least one more 
term. 

As chairman of the house committee on 
the judiciary, Rep. Knight has been, offi- 
cially, the “‘titular’’ leader of the house; in 
the interest of historical accuracy, how- 
ever, the ‘‘titular’ should be omitted, It 
has been written that no one could lead the 
house of 1910, but certain it is that no one 
approached so near to being its leader as 
Knight. Courteous and fair in the extreme, 
never taking the time of the house unless 
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he had something to say, the house early 
in the session learned that he was a man 
worth listening to, and having heard the 
forceful manner with which he drove his 
arguments home the house usually followed 
him. 

As indicative of his independence, Rep. 
IKknight this year treated the political world 
to the very unusual spectacle of the leader 
of the dominant party opposing his party on 
such an important question as that of the 
direct election of United States senators and 
although every effort was made by persons 
high in the councils of the party to get him 
to change his attitude, or at least to refrain 
from speaking on the question, Rep. Knight 
showed his colors by making one of the 
best speeches delivered in that contest. Like- 
wise he supported the income tax, although 
the majority of his party in the house was 
against it. 

One of his most noteworthy achievements 
of the present session was the passage by 
the house of his resolve providing for an in- 
vestigation of the effect of holding compa- 
nies and voluntary trusts upon the public 
service Qprporations which they control; 
this matter was fought tooth and nail by all 
of the public service corporations, but after 
a strenuous fight it passed the house, only 
to meet its death in the senate. 

Rep. Knight was born in Boston, Oct. 11, 
1876, and jfreceived his education in its 
public schools. He is a member of the Suf- 
folk bar, the Republican club of Ward 22, 
the Jamaica Plain Citizens’ association and 
the Veteran Firemen’s association. 


Wilfred J. Lamoureux. 
Every man in time has an opportunity but 
it is not always that he is able or compe- 
tent to grasp it. Wilfred J. Lamoureux of 


Southbridge, a first year man, can go on the 
rolls aS one equal to his chance and the 
emergency. Lamoureux, who is a quiet man 
with little of the red fire about him, was 
not inclined to do much sounding of his 
own horn when he took the oath of office. 
When later on he found that his commit- 
tee assignment was on drainage, a commit- 
tee which had a field of activity slightly east 
of his own locality, he made no comment 
but went to work on the stunt before him. 
The result was that in a very short time 
he was the one authoritative man on that 
committee. By reason of that he found that 
every member of the legislature who had 
anything before his committee was anxious 
indeed to keep in touch with him and he ac- 
quired a standing which he otherwise would 
not have had. 

Then came the emergency. The South- 
bridge bank went down with a crash. There 
was talk of political and other conditions 
surrounding it. There was a naturally hy- 
sterical grouping of depositors who were 
clamoring for information, and there was al- 
so a republican party spirit which was tim- 
orous of what might happen if the probe wag 
applied. 

There is but little use disguising that tha 
early disposition of those in authority was 
to hush the matter up, as easily and as 
quickly as possible. 

There is also little use attempting to dis- 
guise that- this would have succeeded after 
a fashion at least were it not for the young 
French Canadian, Rep. Lamoureux. He gaid 


he represented the people in the territory 
of the bank and he was charged by them 
with a special mission; first, to make cer- 
tain that their rights were protected to 
the last dollar, second that those guilty be 
punished, third that the probe be run right 
through the whole affair so the story might 
be Known, and lastly that he had a com- 
mission from all savings bank depositors 
to see that steps were taken so this could 
not happen again. 

A man with so definite a program as this 
could not be ignored and he was made a 
member of the special Southbridge commit- 
tee. Once there the same program which 
he had clearly outlined made it impossible 
to shunt him to one side, and he was for- 


warded on the committee and became a lead- 


ing figure. 

The net resuJt of all this was that this 
first year man assisted at the most com- 
plete and thorough legislative investigation 
which was ever held in this state, It was 
an investigation which went from top to 
bottom of the whole unfortunate affair. Po- 
sition nor politics saved no one, all were 
examined under oath and the whole story 
was laid bare. 

At a result, the blame was laid, the whole 
condition in the bank department was ex- 
posed, and corrective steps are now under- 
way. For the once no cry of whitewash could 
be raised against an investigating committee. 
The benefit of his work will be felt for 
years. It has made the dollar of every 
workman in the state safer. Between times 
the representative has found opportunity 
to forward matters in which his district was 
interested and labor matters in which the 
workers had a care. He retires from the ses- 
sion this year with a record of which a 
dean of the house might be proud, and 
which it is certain another year will en- 
hance. 


.Louis. F R. Langelier. 

In recogniticn of the efficient work of Rep. 
Louis F. R. Langelier as clerk of the com- 
mittee on harbors and public lands last year, 
Speaker Walker this year promoted the 
energetic young representative from Quincy 
to the chairmanship of that important sub- 
division of the legislature 
him a member of the committee on banks 
and banking and Rep. Langelier made good 
in both positions. There wasn’t much for 
him to do for his home city on the com- 


r 


mittee as last year he and Sen. Hultman 
had secured $10,000 for dredging the shoals 
in the Fore River channel and $7500 for en- 
larging the Wollaston beach channel to 60 
feet width, but there were innumerable im- 
portant .projects affecting other localities 
and the finances of the state as a whole. 
These Rep. Langelier handled with rare 
good judgment, especially the big Lynn har- 
bor project isvolving an ultimate expendi- 
ture of $11,000,000. He also stood out against 
his committee in its original attitude on 
the Cape Cod eanal bill and compelled it 
to amend the bill which it had first voted 
to report ang which would have compelled 
the construction of at least three bridges 
over the canal, rendering it practically 
useless to ships. . 

He scored a decisive defeat of the commit- 
tee on ways and means when the house ac- 


He also made. 


cepted nis amendment to the metropolitan 
reservations appropriation bill, tacking on 
$5000 for the construction of a sanitary 
at the Quincy Shore reservation. 

Rep. Langelier stood squarely by organ- 
ized Jabor on its various bills, supporting 
the eight-hour bill for employees on public 
works and voting to pass it over the gov- 
ernor’s veto, the 54-hour bill for women and 
minors, the nine hours in 11 bill for con- 
ductors and motormen, the various anti- 
injunction bills, the labor unions fines bill, 
the initiative and referendum and the pub- 
lic opinion bill. He also was recorded in 
favor of the Riley resolutions for direct 
election of United States senators. 

Rep. Langelier was born in Boston, Nov. 
29, 1873, and was educated in the public 
schools. He is manager of a large book 
publishing concern in Boston and is secre- 
tary of the N. E. Trade Press association, 
and holds membership in the Squantum 
Yacht club and the Wollaston club. He has 
served his city as a member of the city 
council for four years and as a trustee of 
the public library. He is secretary of the 
republican city committee of Quincy. 


Albert P. Langtry. 


Having criticized legislators and legislation 
for years in his capacity as editor and pub- 
lisher of the Springfield Union, Albert P. 
Langtry came down this year to represent 
the 5th Hampden district and get a closer 
perspective of affairs on Beacon hill. Those 
who expected that he was going to put a 
dent in the republican machine were disap- 
pointed. While he had severely criticised 
the machine editorially and still reads it a 
lesson’ ence in a while through the columns 
of his paper, as a legislator he was always 
found running with the machine Rep. Lang- 


try’s ‘insurgency’? was, perhaps, misunder- 
stcod. He was an insurgent on the subject 
of direct nominations, principally, and, as 
the machine decided to allow a milk and 
water direct nomination bill to pass this 
year, there wasn’t much of a field in that 
line for Rep. Langtry. He vigorously op- 
posed the Riley resolutions in favor of direct 
election of United States senators but it is 
unfair to suggest that his attitude may have 
been influenced by a desire for a place on 
the repubiican state ticket, where places are 
generally supposed to be disposed of accord- 
ing to the wishes of a cistinguished senator 
of the United States from Massachusetts. 

Speaker Walker placed Rep. Langtry on 
the committee on mercantile affairs and 
none of the many “‘strike’’ bills which came 
before the committee as usual, escaped the 
eagle eye of the Springfield editor. As one 
who had much experience with the “safe 
and sane’’ Fourth of July in Springfield he 
did much valuable work in whipping into 
shape legislation which this year gave to the 
whole commonwealth a ‘“‘safe and _ sane” 
THourth. 

Rep. Langtry was born in Wakefield, July 
27, 1860, and was educated in the public 
schools, and in that greaest school of all—the 
newspaper office. He is a member of the 
Masons, the Middlesex club and the Re- 
publican club of Massachusetts. He has 
has been a member of the republican state 
committee and was its secretary, resigning 
the Satter place in 1909 when he was a can- 
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didate for state treasurer before the legisla- 
ture. 


Frank H, Lanman. 

If there was any popular legislation pro- 
posed during the recent session of the legis- 
ture—legisiation designed to secure better 
protection for those that toil and a larger 
share in the affairs of government for the 
great masses of the people—that Rep. Frank 
H. Lanman of Plymouth didn’t support with 
vigor, the rollcall record doesn’t show it. 
He succeeded a democrat in the house but 
the chances aren’t bright for any democrat 
to succeed him next year. He ought to 
come pretty near getting both nominations 
in his district. He voted for the federal in- 
come tax, he supported the eight-hour bill 
from first to last, he voted to let the people 
vote directly for United States senators, he 
voted for the initiative and referendum, he 
was with the 54-hour bill for women and 
minors in textile establishments, and he 
supported all bills to provide for trial by jury 


in cases of contempt of court growing out 
of the issuance of injunctions in laboy dis- 
putes. ‘ 

Feople imbued with the idea that they have 
the necessary intelligence to pass on ques- 
tions of government can’t find any fault with 
Rep. Lanman’s record. He took orders fron 
nobody but voted at all times as he believed 
his people would have him vote. It is a 
safe bet that they will vote to send him 
back again. 

That he can speak when the occasion de- 
mands was shown when he handled the bill 
reported by his committee, the committee on 
public health, providing for the registra- 
tion of optometrists. He opened the debate 
one afternoon and spoke until adjournment 
and then went on again in the morning. It 
was a high-class speech, too, and command- 
ed the attention of the house every minute 
taken in its delivery. 

Mr. Lanman is a market gardener in Ply- 
mouth. He never held any local offices ex- 
cept as chief of the fire department and chair- 
man of a committee on harbor improve- 
ments. To watch him in the legislature, 
however, one would think he was an old 
hand. Mr. Lanman is a native of the town 
he represents, having been born there 49 
years ago. 

J. Henry Leonard. 

Rep. J. Henry Leonard of the 23d Suf- 
folk district, after three years experience in 
the house, will be a candidate for the re- 
publican nomination for senator in the 9th 
Suffolk district at the primaries this month. 
Always a strong vote-getter in Ward 23— 
a doubtful ward, politically—he should make 
a strong run for the nomination which, in 
that district, has always meant a compara- 
tively easy election. His ward had the sen- 
atorship the first year after the district was 
ereated but hasn’t had it since. As that was 
in 1907 the, ward feels pretty strongly that 
it is about time it was again recognized and 
has put forward Rep. Leonard as its choice. 
He should be especially strong with the labor 
and temperance people. While not a radi- 
cal on either subject he has been a con- 
sistent supporter of the measures sought by 
organized labor, and of the bills which ap- 


pealed to him as genuine temperance meas- 
ures. He is accounted a “progressive” re- 
publican and was recorded in favor of di- 
rect election of United States senators and 
the income tax. 

He performed a noteworthy feat this year 
in putting through his bill appropriating 
$70,000 for the construction of a state high- 
way on Washington street, West Roxbury, 
from La Grange street to Metropolitan ay- 


enue, which will complete to Roslindale the 
highway begun at the Dedham line two years 
ago. This is the only piece of state hignway 
in the city of Boston. 

In the house of 1908 Rep. Leonard served 
on the committee on state house and was 
on this same committee in 1909, also being 
clerk of the committee on drainage the lat- 
ter year. AS a member of the committee 
on state house he was instrumental in se- 
curing the new press room for the state 
house reporters. This year Speaker Walker 
promoted him to the important committee 
on public lighting. Before coming to the 
legislature he served for two years in the 
Boston common council. 

Rep. Leonard was porn in Boston, Sept. 
18, 1879, and was educated in the public 
schools. He is a salesman by occupation. 


Louis Leland. 

A faithful and hard-working member of 
the committee on prisons this year was Rep. 
Louis Leland of Templeton. He showed that 
same attention to committee work as he did 
last year while serving on the now defunct 
committee on parishes and religious socie- 


ties and the committee on roads and bridges. 
The rotation system made this the last year 
for Rep. Leland who will retire to private 
life after a public service covering nearly a 
quarter of a century. 

Rep. Leland was born in Templeton Oct. 
17, 1844, and after attending the public 
schools entered business in his native town, 


He served as selectman from 1886 to 1892 
and as town treasurer in 1894. He is a 
Mason, Odd Fellow and member of the Unit- 
ed Workmen and the Narragansett club. 


. Charles Lewin. 

Robert Marion La Foollette, Thomas P. 
Gore and those other eminent statesmen 
who have made records for conductisng fil- 
busters in the senate of the United States 
have nothing on Rep, Charles Lewin of New 
Bedford when it comes to talking, either 
in length of speech or volume of sound. No 
tuberculosis sanitorium will ever get ‘“‘Char- 
lic’? Lewin, for there isn’t a better pair 
of lungs in the commonwealth than those 
encased in the breast of the New Bedford 
man. Organized labor needs more votes in 
the legislature but it doesn’t need any more 
talkers while ‘‘Charlie’’? Lewin is on the job. 
No Jabor measure has come up in two years 
that he didn’t have his say on and what he 
said was generally plenty. He was right on 
the job for labor all the time. He didn’t 


confine all his vocal efforts to labor bills, 
however. A notable exception in which his 
own city figured was on the bill appropriat- 
ing $65,000 for the New Bedford textile 
school. Some of the members of the com- 
mittee on ways and means tried to slice this 
and the roar that went up from Rep. Lewin 
shook some of the gilt from the state house 
dome which, by the way, was put on by scab 
labor, according to the late John B. Moran 
and the Boston American But no job of 
gilding, by whomsoever done, could with- 
stand the shocks that go _ reverberating 
through the state house when Lewin talks. 
Be it said for him that he always talks for 
the plain people. 

Rep. Lewin is one of the plain people 
himself. He was a mill operative for 42 
years before he went into the newsdealing 
business at which he has been eminently 
successful. He was born in Lancaster, Eng., 
May 20, 1852, and began to talk right away. 
He was the founder of the New Bedford 
local and the national organization of the 
loomfixers, and is president of the North 
End Merchants’ association and a member 
of the republican city committee. 


Paul I. Lombard. 

Anong the first year men in the house 
of representatives there was no closer stud- 
ent of events than Paul I. Lombard of 
Springfield, representing the 5th Hampden 
district. As a member of the committee on 
cities Rep. Lombard maintained the same 
record for punctual attendance, and careful 
attention that he had in the house. Sev- 
eral matters were entrusted to his charge 
for report. 

Rep. Lombard took rank as a progressive 
republican. He voted for the income tax, 
in company with three other members of 
the Springfield delegation—Curtiss, Holt, and 
Scully, while Witt and Langtry were 
ugainst. He also voted for the direct elec- 
tion of United States senators, sympathizing 
warmly with the progressive republicanism 
ot Speaker Walker. He had the company 
of Curtiss and Scully of his delegation on 
this. The delegation were solid for the 
Berkshire trolley merger. Rep. Lombard 
voted for the eight-hour bill, but after the 
governor's veto he regarded it as his duty 
as a republican to sustain the administration, 
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and he so voted. He also voted for the 54- 
hour bill for women and children. He voted 
against the fines bill, against the anti-in- 
junction bills, and against the three-mills 
tax. His roll-call record was really an ex- 
cellent one. 

Rep. Lombard took particular pains to pro- 
mote the legislation in which his city was 
especially interested. Thus he worked dili- 
gently for the bill te allow the city to raise 
its tax limit from $12 to $13, which was 


erscted; and to allow the park commission- 
ers to grant rights in park lands for the 
location of gas and sewer mains. 

Rep. Lombard is a great admirer of Sen. 
Lodge, despite his voting for direct election 
of U. S. senators and will undoubtedly vote 
for Lodge’s re-election, at the next session 
of the legislature. There is little question 
of Rep. Lombard’s return for Springfield con- 
tinues to retain able men in the house for 
three or four years and some times longer. 
Rep. Lombard was born in Springfield July 
16, 1875 ani educated in the public schools, 
and Boston University Law school, whence 
he graduated in 1901. He has always taken an 
interest in public affairs, and for five 
years was a member of the republican city 
committee and for two years its chairman. 
In the campaigns of 1967 end 1908, especial- 
ly the city campaigns, he took a prominent 
part, and went on the stump. He is a mem- 
ber of the Winthrop club of Springfield, and 
the Springfield Republican club. 


Savillion W. Longley. 
Savillion W. Longley of Shirley, repre- 
senting the 12th Middlesex district, is an- 


other victim of the and 


rotation system, 
his town and the general court will both be 
losers as the result of the agreement of the 
towns in his district by which Shirley gets 
the seat twice in ten years, but never two 
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years in succession. Rep. Longley has been 
one of the most conservative members of 
the house, voting against the income tax, 
and the direct election of U. S. senators. 

Rep. Longley voted for the direct nomina- 
tion bill believing that Speaker Walker's 
plan had much to commend it. For one 
thing, the direct nomination system would 
probably break up the rotation systein, uu- 
der which a man must retire even if he 
has proved his worth and is just becoming 
really useful. Rep. Longley served on the 
committee on towns, a committee which 
maintained an excellent record, going off on 
no junkets, and indeed costing the state 
nothing for travel, except in the single case 
of the visit to Swampscott to investigate 
the question of consolidateing the water and 
sewerage boards. 

Rep. Liongley was born in Leominster 
July, 1841, and graduated from the high 
school. He has always been a hardworker— 
station agent five years, salesman ten years, 
book-keeper 20 yers, and is now m wie 
insurance and fire extinguisher business. 
His father was in the house of 1859, the 
first year of the present district system of 
representation, and Savillion Longley is the 
fourth Longley to serve in the _ gen- 
eral court. He has always been promi- 
nent in local affairs, having been elected as- 
sessor ten years, trustee of the public li- 
brary six years, chief fire engineer three 
years. He is a member of the I. O. O. F. 
and other fraternal organizations. In the 
house he was ever diligent, missing but 
one roll call, and he was present at every 
meeting of his ‘committee. His committee 
was sustained on every report. 


David Mancovitz. 

There weren’t many measures at the state 
house this year vitally affecting Ward 8 and, 
with Leader Martin Lomasney resting and 
spending much of his time in driving, that 
ward was not so conspicuous in the delib- 
erations of the house at least. But Rep. Da- 
vid Mancovitz was there on guard, for Da- 
vid is nowadays one of the few men on 


whom Martin M. relies. So that when the 
proposition came along for the second time 
for the amendment of the constitution to 
allow property to be classified for the pur- 
pose of taxation the danger signal was 
sounded and Rep. Mancovitz jumped in. 
The scheme to classify property looks 
down in Ward 8 about as meritorious as 
those land-grabbing deals which Martin 
likes to expose, so all the strength that 
Rep. Mancovitz could muster was directed 
to kill the bill, which fell with such a dull, 
sickening thud as a ‘‘three mill tax.” Rep. 
Mancovitz was heard on the floor on this 
measure as well as several minor matters 
from the committees upon which he served. 
Elections was one committee which really 
had some business this year with the con- 
tests from Maiden and Fall River and Rep. 
Mancovitz took an active part in deciding 
both of these. He also served on the com- 
mittee on legal affairs which takes care of 
the minor legal measures which judiciary 
finds no time to handle. But frequently some 
very interesting and important bills come 
to this committee as was the case this year. 
Rep. Mancovitz is a graduate of the Bos- 
ton common council, where he served in 
1903-4-5, and has finished three years in 
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the house. He was born in Poland, but com- 
ing to this country fitted himself for law 
at Boston University Law school. 


George E. Marchand. 


If you were a regular follower of the do- 
ings on Beacon hill from one end of the leg- 
islative session to the other, and you chanced 
to be down Lowell way, and somebody 
slapped you on the back and asked you right 
off. the reel ‘‘What kind of a legislator is 
George E. Marchard, who represented us 
this year?’ you could give no better an- 
swer than to recite a story that was told 
some time ago in Practical Politics. Of 
course you know that a ‘‘machine’’ man at 
the state house is one who follows blindly 
the orders of those politically higher up, 
while an ‘anti-machine’ man is just the 
opposite. It seems that two members of 
the house were having an argument as to 
whether Marchand was a machine man or 
an anti. And, as Practical Politics told the 
story, says ‘‘A’’ to ‘‘B’:—Marchand a ma- 
chine man! Why you're crazy. George has 
voted for direct nominations, for the direct 


election of United States senators, and for 
every manner of a labor bill and public 
opinion bill that was presented. He’s anti- 
machine if ever a man was.” But “‘B”’ was 
insistent, and he offered to bet ‘‘A”’ that 
Rep. Marchand was a ‘‘machine’’ man and 
that he could prove it. The prize was fixed 
at three cigars—it was abcut mid-way be- 
tween pay-days, and they didn’t feel like 
going any higher—and ‘‘A’’ tackled his side 
of the argument, He hauled out the journals 
of the house of representatives and showed 
“B” that Marchand, on every roll-call, was 
recorded on the side of the plain people 
and against the political machines and the 
vested interests. After ‘‘A’’ got through, 
went at it. ‘“‘Now I’m going to prove 
to you,’’ he said, ‘‘that Rep. Marchand is not 
only a machine man but that he rides on the 
front seat of the machine and that he helps 
to keep it oiled and running 
(In state house jargon, that meant that 
Marchand was one of the errand boys for 
the political machine.) ‘A’? was well nigh 
furious by this time, but “‘B”’ kept right on. 
He dipped into his coat pocket and brought 
forth a little book known as ‘‘Who’s Who in 
State Politics.” Opening it to the page 
where Rep. Marchand’s picture was printed 
—same picture that you see here—he bade 
“A”? to read what was inscribed beneath the 
photo. And ‘A’? read as follows:—‘‘Mar- 
chand, George E., 17th Middlesex, republican, 


Lowell. Born there Dec. 22, 1877; educat- 
ed in public schools) CHAUFFEUR.—” 
There was more of it, but ‘A’ stopped 


reading right there and went out and bought 
the cigars. When he handed over the 
smokes, he offered to bet ‘‘B’” anything up 
to a million dollars that he couldn’t prove 
that George Marchand was a machine man in 
any other sense. ‘B’ answered that if 
“A” could find anybody foolish enough to 
take such a bet, he’d be tickled to death to 
take half of “‘A’s’” end of it. 

One might write till the cows come home 
all the good things that Marchand deserves 
to have said about him for his service at 
the state house this year. But what’s the 
use? If the voters of the 17th district don’t 
know enough to follow the doings of their 


smoothly.” . 
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representative and appreciate him, why 
waste time telling them here? It might in- 
terest them, however, to know that Rep. 
Marchand’s untiring work as a member of 
this year’s committee on prisons has caused 
him to be slated for even higher committee 
honors next year. It might also interest 
them to know that after he had been mis- 
informed by one of the republican machine 
whips about the merits of the voluntary 
association bill this year, he had the inde- 
pendence to stand up and change his vote 
from the corporation to the anti-corporation 
side of the question. This was after the real 
condition of affairs had been explained to 
him by one of the independent leaders. It 
was a question that puzzled even the deep- 
thought laywer members of the legislature, 
but Rep. Marchand knew what was what 
and what wasn’t as soon as he had heard 
both sides of the argument. The folks in the 
17th Middlesex might also be interested to 
know that the members of the house of 
1910, who know what sort of a legislator 
Rep. Marchand is, will be greatly surprised 
if he doesn’t walk away next fall with both 
the nomination of his own party and the 
democratic nomination as well. 


Charles F. McCarthy. 

The record of Rep. Charles McCarthy of 
Marlboro is one that insures his election to 
public office just as long as his constituency 
is solicitous for its own welfare. And if the 
city of Marlboro ever becomes so forgetful 


of what Rep. McCarthy has done for it that 
it should fail to accord him the highest 
honors possible, there are several dozens of 
communities that would await his coming 
with open arms and send him to Beacon hill 
or elsewhere to conserve their interests. Go 
to any one of the manufacturing settlements 
in Massachusetts and ask the taxpayers 
their opinion of the McCarthy tax bill, Ask 
any of the plain people in these towns, to 
whom the McCarthy bill means reduced rents 
because of reduced taxes, how much they 
think of the Marlboro man. ‘hese factory 
communities hitherto have had to bear the 
expense of fire and police protection for the 
corporations established in their midst. The 
franchise taxes collected on the corporations 
went not to their city or town treasury but 
to the localities in which the. stockholders 
reside. The result was that Brookline, 
Dover, Milten, Nahant and other homes of 
the great and wealthy enjoyed a low tax rate 
for which the manufacturing _communities 
paid the freight. That was before Marlboro 
sent Charlie McCarthy to the legislature. 
Almost his first act was to file a bill to give 
the franchise taxes on business and manu- 
facturing corporations to the cities and 
towns in which the corporations did busi- 
ness. The stockholder element, recognizing 


, that they were whipped, agreed to a bill 


giving half the tax to the manufacturing 
communities and the other half to the stock- 
holders’ residences. The city of Marlboro 
gained $2000 in one year by the passage of 
this act. Waltham gained 29,000. Other 
cities and towns where factories are estab- 
lished made enormous gains in receipts. This 
year, Rep. McCarthy succeeded in having the 
entire tax distributed among the manufac- 
turing districts. Marlboro, by the passage 


of this bill, gains about $4000 edditional rey- 
enue each year. 

Lest it be imagined that the young man 
from Marlboro has a monomania for tax re- 
form and allows other popular movements to 
go to the bow-wows, let it be said that his 
campaign for an investigation of school 
teachers’ employment agencies has at last 
resulted in a putting on the statute books 
a resolve for such an investigation. Teachers 
who have suffered from the practices of cer- 
tain employment agencies can tell of benefits 
that will accrue from this law. Labor meas- 
ures always found in Rep. McCarthy an ar- 
dent supporter. He has received the thanks 
of organized labor’s accredited deiegates at 
the state house for his work in behalf of 
the measures endorsed by the state branch 
of the American federation of labor. Some 
of the popular measures for which he fought 
this year were the bill for direct nominations 
for senators and representatives in every dis- 
trict, for the direct election of United States 
senators, for the income tax, for the initia- 
tive and referendum and for the 54-hour bill 
for women and minors. Rep. McCarthy was 
born in Marlboro 34 years ago. If it weren’t 
for the Spanish war veterans’ button that 
he wears in his coat lapel, he could knock 
ten years off his age, and be believed. He 
received his education in the public schools 
and in that best of all colleges, the news- 
paper office. He is a reporter for a leading 
central Massachusetts daily. During his 
first two terms in the house, Rep. McCarthy 
served cn the important committees on pub- 
lic service and military affairs. This year 
he was promoted to the committee on mer- 
ecantile affairs, which handles some of the 
deepest legislative problems. He is a mem- 
ber of several fraternal organizations, among 
them the Knights of Columbus, Hibernians, 
Spanish war veterans, Sons of Veterans, and 
Pastime Boat club. 

Ps Sy Seth i, 
Daniel J. McCarthy. 

Making friends and keeping them is the 
speciality of Rep. Daniel J. McCarthy of 
Ward 19, Boston. That is one reason why 
the various measures endorsed by organized 


labor fared so well in this year’s house of 
representatives. The Ward 19 man was one 
of organized labor’s staunchest supporters. 
He consistently supported the bills, 
backed by organized labor and always op- 
posed bills aimed at the workingman’s rights. 
Some of the popular measures he supported 
were the bill to provide for direct nomina- 
tions for senators and representatives, the 
resolutions for direct election of United 
States senators, the income tax, the initia- 
tive and referendum, the bill to prohibit 
more than eight hours’ work in one day by 
employees on public works and the bill to 
limit the hours of work for women and 
minors in manufacturing establishments to 
fifty-four hours in one week. 

The session just ended was Rep. McCar- 
thy’s third term in the legislature. He 
served in 1907 and again in 1909. His earn- 
est efforts during his previous terms at- 
tracted the attention of Speaker Walker, and 
the Speaker assigned him this year to the 
important committee on banks and banking, 
and also to the committee on payroll. A 
double committee appointment is an unusual 


honor for a democratic member. As a mem- 
ber of the committee on banks and banking, 
Rep. McCarthy took part in the framing 
of laws which have made the banking insti- 
tutions of Massachusetts sounder than they 
ever previously have been. 

Rep. McCarthy was born in Boston March 
6, 1875. He was educated in the public 
schools. He is in the fruit and confectionery 
business. In politics he is a democrat. His 
three elections to the house of representa- 
tives are an indication of the esteem in which 
he is held by his constituents of Ward 19, 
which usually has so many aspirants for 
public office that it is difficult for a man to 
hold on more than one year. Rep. McCarthy 
is affiliated with the Knights of Columbus 
and the St. Alphonsus association. 

Thomas F. McCullough. 

To whip a capable, energetic legislator 
with the standing of Jens Madsen in a 
community as live as the city of Holyoke, 
one has got to be more than a mere politi- 
cian. He must be a real marvel at vote-get- 
ting. It doesn’t need to be said, therefore, 
that Rep. Thomas F, McCullough, the man 
who defeated Madsen, is a marvel at 
vote-getting. The best part: 7 of-- his 
time during the legislative session just 


closed was spent in rounding up votes for 
the Holyoke water bill and for an appropri- 
ation for fish hatcheries, one of which he 
tried to have established in his 
could be 


district. 


Rep. McCullough counted on 


every time to vote and work for any 
measure designed to help the plain people 
of the whole state. His special hobby was 
labor bills. He was assigned by Speaker 
Walker to the committee on labor, where 
his intimate knowledge of the needs of labor 
was of inestimable benefit to his com- 
mittee associates. His chief work in 
the labor line last session was for the 
eight-hour bill, workingmen’s compensa- 
tion, peaceful picketing, trial by jury 
in contempt cases, right of labor unions 
to fine their members for violations of union 
rules and the initiative and referendum. 
Measures not so intimately allied with the 
cause of labor for which he worked were 
the income tax, direct election of United 
States senators, direct nomination of all 
elective officers and the public opinion bill, 
Rep. McCullough is a native of Palmer, but 
nearly all his life has been spent in Holy- 
oke. He was educated in the public schools 
and has followed the cigar makiug industry 
since he was old enough to earn his living. 
He is secretary of the local cigarmakers’ 
union and is also a delegate to the Holyoke 
central labor union. In social life he is affi- 
liated with the Park Lyceum social club. 


Michael F. McGrath. 

From what we know about Natick, and 
we pride ourselves that we know something 
about that town, Michael F. McGrath came 
as near to representing in his votes in the 
house the views of a majority of its citi- 
zens ag any single man could. He won that 
town back to the democratic column last 
fall and it wasn’t difficult for those that 
met him on Beacon hill to understand why 
Natick sent McGrath to the house. Natick 
used to be a hustling town once and it still 
retains a limgering fondness for “live 
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ones.’”’?’ Once and awhile she sends a man 
to the house who might just as well ‘stay 
at home and discuss legislation on the curb- 
stone in front of Clark’s block for all the 
use he is in the house. But in Michael F. 
McGrath she picked a “live one.’ Mr. Mc- 
Grath hadn’t been in the house more than 
a month before he was putting over some 
ringing speeches. 

The House sat up and took notice one 
day when a modest, unassuming appearing 
fellow in the first division got up and made 
an eloquent argument for Roger Sherman 
Hoar’s bill to prevent the transfer of cre- 
dentials to a political convention. It was a 
bitter arraignment of the manipulation of 
conventions and a powerful plea for a bet- 
ter tone in politics, Inquiries revealed the 
fact that the new orator was McGrath of 
Natick and thereafter whenever the Natick 
man arose to speak he was sure of the 
close attention of the house. He made a 


a= 


strong fight for the bill to compel the la- 
belling of convict-made goods as such but, 
as in previous years, the bill was defeated 
by a narrow margin, 

He was a powerful and insistent advo- 
cate of every measure designed to amelior- 
ate the conditions of the working people. 
No member was more conscientious in his 
attendance upon committee work and at the 
sessions of the house. Naturally he was a 
warm supporter of the income tax and di- 
rect elections of United States senators. 

Mr. McGrath was born in Natick, Oct. 
26, 1861, and has always lived there. He was 
formerly a shoe worker and shoe manufac- 
turer, but is now engaged in the real estate 
and insurance business. He served his na- 
tive town for five years on the board of se- 
lectmen which especially qualified him. for 
a place on the committee on towns where 
he was placed by Speaker Walker. He is a 
member of the Foresters of America, the 
Massachusetts Catholic Order of Foresters, 
the Eagles, Knights of Sherwood Forest, the 
Ixnights of Columbus and Boot and Shoe 
Workers’ union. 


Robert K. McKirdy. 

Rep. Robert K. MckKirdy of Ward 8, Bos- 
ton, is a living refutation*of the popular say- 
ing that ‘“‘they never come back.’ After 
serving three terms in the house of repre- 
sentatives from a district where every man 
is a politician and nearly every man a would- 
be officeholder, he retired for two years and 
then ‘‘came back.’’ Those who know Ward 
8 don't need to be enlightened as to the size 
of such an achievement. “Bob” McKirdy 
was no stranger to the leaders of the legis- 
lature when he returned last January. He 
had served with Speaker Walker when the 
latter was a plain member from Brookline. 
The speaker appointed him to the committee 
on publie charitable institutions which gave 
“Bob’’ opportunities for several nice little 
junkets around the state. The best thing 
about ‘‘Bob’’ McKirdy is that he doesn’t take 
himself or his fellow legislators too serious- 
ly. He knows he is there to do what Mar- 
tin M. Lomasney tells him and is sure that 
Martin wouldn‘t te!l him anything that isn’t 
right. 

“Bob”? never makes speeches and doesn’t 
listen to them if he can help it. Being from 


Ward 8 he always votes to help the underdog 
which is an estimable trait in all Ward 8 
politicians. Whether he will come back next 
year depends on what Martin says. What 
he says goes with ‘‘Bob”’ as with all Ward 8. 

Rep. McKirdy was born in Boston Oct. 4, 
1870. He was educated in St. Mary’s paro- 


Co 


chial school, and‘is engaged in the publishing 
business. 


Timothy J. Meade. 

Brockton has long had the reputation of 
sending progressive men to the legislature 
and during the last three years it has sent 
as one of its brightest representatives, Tim- 
othy J. Meade, a democrat, and a hustler 
where Brockton is concerned. 

Mayor Clifford had several bills of import- 
ance to the taxpayers in the last legislature 
and he managed to get them ail through ex- 
cept one, and that was embodied in a gen- 
eral bili afterward drafted by the committee. 

The first measure, and one in which Mayor 
Clifford and the city government were great- 
ly interested, was a proposition to extend 
for five more years the provisions of the act 
of 1904 by which Brockton may assess taxes 


upon a $15 basis instead of on a $12, as other 
cities of the state are obliged to do. 

Another important bill was that by which 
the city is permitted to issue bonds to per- 
fect a system of surface drainage. In 
Brockton drainage is a very important mat- 
ter, for, unlike most other cities of the 
state, there is no river to carry off the sur- 
plus water. 

Another was to secure reimbursement for 
money expended in industrial education. The 
Jatter was later embodied in a general bill, 
a number of places throughout the state 
having made the same request. 


Rep. Meade was a great advocate of labor. 


measures and worked hard for all the bills 
of that kind in the legislature. 


He served on the important committee on 
cities, the hardest-worked body in the legis- 
lature, a fact that showed that he had the 
confidence of Speaker Walker. 

It was his third term as a legislator, he 


having been elected first to the house of 


1908. He is a shoemaker by trade, 34 years 
old, and served for some years in the Brock- 
ton city council. He has also been secre- 
tary of the democratic city. committee. 


Charles C. Mellen. 

Rep. C. C. Mellen of Braintree, represent- 
ing the 8th Norfolk district, unlike the Wor- 
cester Mellen, was not a frequent speaker, 
but when he did speak his remarks were 
terse and pointed. He is regarded as the 
special champion of constitutional rights and 
personal liberty, and one of the best speeches 
he made in the house was on this very 
text. As a member of the committee on 
judiciary he had dissented from the fav- 


orable report on the bill to authorize the. 


arrest without a warrant and detention of 
offenders against the ‘‘clean streets act.” 
Mr. Mellen argued that if a man from 
Springfield, for instance, happened to throw 
a banana peel on a Boston street, it would 
be a hardship to arrest him and demand 
proofs of this identity which he might not 
have at the moment. He pointed out that 
outside of Boston there appeared to be no 
demand for the bill, ‘and not much of a 
demand from Boston. It would be a great 
hardship to a man to be locked up 24 hours 
for lack of ability to establish his identity. 
To commit even a little wrong for the sake 
of a great good is sometimes a dangerous 
maxim.’’ On this bill the two Mellens were 
at one—almost the only instance in the en- 
tire session. The bill was carefullly amend- 
ed before it finally went on the statute book. 

Rep. Charles C. Mellen was ever a con- 
servative republican. He voted against 
the eight-hour bill, and voted against 
it a second time when it came back from 
the governor, vetoed. He voted against the 
income tax proposition, both federal and 
state; against the measures to provide for 
the direct nomination and for the direct 
election of United States senators. He op- 
posed the 54-hour bill, the labor union fines 
bill, the street railway shorter hours bill, 
and all the radical tax measures. 

As a member of the committee on judiciary 
he dissented from the favorable report on 
the bill to allow judges to charge juries on 
expert evidence, and was delighted to see 
the bill buried, despite the fact that the 
titular leader of the house championed it. 
Rep. Mellen held that while the judges 
should be protected against attempts to 


take away their power in regard to injunc- ~ 


tions, they have now power enough, and he 
would not vote to give them any more. He 
was ready to continue to trust the juries. 

As in his prece@?ng year in the house, Rep. 
Mellen was appointed on the judiciary com- 
mittee, and was given two other commit- 
tees besides—elections and libraries. He 
was faithful and conscientious in discharg- 
ing the new duties imposed upon him, and 
kept a sharp lookout on all matters af- 
fecting his section. Norfolk county.had no 
more able and efficient legislator. 

Charles C, Mellen was born in ‘Wrentham, 


December 15, 1857, and educated in the 
public schools. He worked his way to ad- 
mission to the bar, and to a comfortable 
practice. He has long resided in Braintree, 
and has frequently been honored with local 
publie office. He has been town counsel 15 
years, member of the board of registrars of 
votes 10 years, and chairman of the repub- 
lican town committee many years. He is 
prominent in the Masons, Odd Fellows and 
other fraternal societies. 


James H. Mellen. 
Nov. 7, 1845....June 16, 1910. 

Rep. James H. Mellen of Worcester will, 
from his long service in the Massachusetts 
house of representatives go down into po- 
litical history as one of the historic figures 
of the state. It was fitting that his crowning 
triumph was the passage by the house of 
the homestead bill that bore his name 

As an example of the constructive legisla- 
tion that has given Massachusetts a place 
at the head of the sisterhood of states it 
was well worth all the years and all the 
study of the people’s needs that Rep. Mel- 
len gave to it. 

Briefly stated the bill provided that the 
state should appropriate $100,000 for the 
purchase of arable lands and that it should 
build upon them small houses, These were 


to be purchased by homesteaders on a rental 
the 


plan, something akin to co-operative 


bank scheme, except that the state’s credit 
was loaned to the homesteader. 

For an entire year, Rep. Mellen devoted 
all his efforts to this measure, fighting it be- 
fore a special commission that was almost 
unanimously unfriendiy, later fighting the 
maiter before the committee on _ public 
health of this year’s legislature and later 
fighting the powerful house ways and means 
committee. He beat them all and had the 
bill substituted and sent on its way through 
all its readings in the house, one of the 
greatest personal triumphs any legislator has 
had in years. It is a measure that sooner 
or later will be enacted, and it outlines a 
a policy that will sooner or later be adopted 
by Massachusetts and copied by every state 
and every land in the world where indus- 
trial conditions become onerous, as they 
are here. 

Rep. Mellen had the distinction of having 
served longer than any other citizen of Mass- 
achusetts in the house of representatives. 
In fact, out of 33 years he had served in 18 
legislatures, and during the last two years 
he had been one of the most indefatigable 
and important members of the committee on 
education. As such he fought hard in both 
sessions to secure the law doing away with 
the teachers’ agencies graft, by which can- 
didates for positions in the public schools 
were mulcted out of considerable sums of 
money. : 

On the floor of the legislature his voice 
was always raised in the interests of the 
down-trodden portion of the community, 
and he was one of the most rigid objection- 
ists to anything which looked like legisla- 
tive chicanery, either in the so-called floor 
leaders or the speaker. As a strategist he 
was without a peer and many a hard-fought 
battle on a meritorious bill was pushed to 
enactment because of his ability as a a tacti- 
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cian, while likewise many unwise measures 
were killed because of it. 

Rep. Mellen was born in Worcester on 
Nov. 7, 1845, and was educated in the public 
schools there. By profession he was editor 
and for years had united that calling with 
the business of publishing. In that respect 
also he was as fearless as on the floor of 
the house and between his voice and his pen 
it can be said with safety that few men in 
Massachusetts have done more for the wel- 
fare of the common people than James H. 
Mellen of Worcester. 


Adin A. Messinger. 

Rep. Adin A. Messinger of Hopedale was 
dubbed ‘“‘Gov. Draper’s special representa- 
tive’ being in the press department of the 
Draper Co.; but Rep. Messinger as a member 
of the election laws. committee, favored and 
voted for the Walker direct nomination bill, 


although he knew that the governor has 
never shown any enthusiasm for the exten- 
sion of the system. Rep. Messinger opposed 
and voted against the resolve in amendment 
to the constitution to provide for the direct 
election of U. S. senators, also against the 
income tax, against all labor bills, except 
the 54-hour bill for women and children. Al- 
ways faithful in attendance on the house 
and at committee meetings he never missed a 
session of either, and was recorded on every 
roll-eall. 

Rep. Messinger will not return because 
the republicans got their signals crossed, 
in 1909, and elected a democrat from his 
district, Burke of Milford, instead of West- 
eott of Hopedale, the republican nominee, 
Under the ‘rotation agreement Hopedale 
could have the seat only two years, and 
this is the second. The district is the 9tn 
Worcester, and comprises five towns,—Mil- 
ford, Mendon, and Northbridge, besides 
Hopedale. The town of Northbridge is en- 
titled to the seat next year. 

Rep. Messinger was born in Milford in 
the part now set iff as Hopedale Sept. 13, 
1853. He was educated in the public schools 
and has been in the employ of the Draper 
company for many years. His high reputa- 
tion for integrity and accuracy has been rec- 
ognized by his fellowtownsmen in choosing 
him town auditor every year since 1895. 
He is the commander of the local post 
Sons of Veterans, and prominent in the 
Royal Arcanum, and Men’s clubs of the 
Unitarian and union churches. | 


Julius Meyers. 

Julius Meyers seems destined, to continue 
to represent the 2d Middlesex district so long 
as his constituents in the University city 
continue to regard the problem of college 
taxation as unsettled. Rep. Meyers has now 
served his fifth consecutive year in the 
house and remains a doughty and* undaunt- 
ed fighter for some relief to taxpayers in a 
city where so much of the best property is 
exempt because belonging to Harvard col- 
lege. 

Rep. Meyers some time ago broke the rec- 
ord as a veteran member from Cambridge, 
the usual term being two years. He has 
joined forces with those members of the 
legislature from other college communities 
who also suffer from a high tax rate be- 
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cause of the best land being tax exempt, 
and while he has not yet succeeded in get- 
ting a bill through, it is possible that con- 
tinual hammering will wear away the op- 
position, at least to the extent that partial 
relief will be obtained in some way. 

The tax commissioner could not sée his 
way clear to recommend any legislation 
looking to modification of the statute which 
exempts from taxation the property of ed- 
ucational institutions, and said that no form 
of reimbursement to the cities and towns 
need now be undertaken by the common- 
wealth; but he did recommend a bill to re- 
imburse cities and towns in which the com- 
monwealth owns land for the purpose of a 
public institution. 

Rep. Meyers regards the principle  in- 
volved as the same, and but for the tremen- 
dous influence wielded by the university 
would no doubt gain more votes, If no re- 
lief is to be obtained from the state he 
would at least relieve the city of Cam- 
bridge from further losses by further tak- 
ings by the college. 

Another issue on which Rep. Meyers has 
waged a prolonged battle is that against the 
theatre ticket speculator. Rep. Meyers also 
made a gallant fight for his bill to raise the 
maximum sum for state aid to indigent sol- 
diers or sailors from the present sum of $6 
a month to $9. He maintains that with the 
increased cost of living it is harder for the 


a 
civil war veteran to exist than a few years 


ago, and the $9 month maximum is little 
enough. 

Rep. Meyers is one of the best known 
members of the house and one of the most 
popular. Reloved for the same social quali- 
ties that have given him such a hold on his 
constituents it is always agreed that no 
gathering of members of the legislature is 
complete without him. He was urged as 
a candidate for mayor of Cambridge during 
the past year, but finally withdrew in the 
interests of the good government candidate. 
Since the death of Thorndike Spalding there 
has been a strong movement to elect Rep. 
Meyers to the senate. 

Rep. Meyers was one of the leading mem- 
bers of the street railway committee. He 
was born in Posen, Germany, Dec. 6, 1854, 
and educated in the public schools. He con- 
ducts a prosperous cigar business, and is 
prominent in fraternal organizatiens, being 
a member of the Masons, Odd _ Fellows, 
Knights of Pythias and Red Men. Before 
his election to the legislature he served in 
the Cambridge city council three years, 


Samuel H. Mildram., 


Any man who serves for three years as 
chairman of the important committee on 
taxation must necessarily be one of the 
big men of the house. There is no more im- 


portant committee of the legislature from 
the standpoint of the taxpayer than this 
committee whose duty it is to see, to the 


best of its ability, that the burdens of taxa- 
tion are equitably distributed. Rep. Sam- 
uel H. Mildram of Ward 24, Boston, has not 
only been chairman of this committee for 
three years but he was made chairman in 
his second year of service in the legislature 
and upon the committee, which is indica- 
tive of the calibre of legislator he is. There 
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is no man in the legislature and few out- 
side of it who are so well posted upon the 
great subject of taxation as the Dorchester 
man. The city of Boston and its taxpayers 
well may congratulate themselves that they 
have such a man on Beacon hill to guard 
their interests from the mass of taxation 
bills filed annually, all seeking to make 
Boston the ‘‘goat.”’ 

Rep. Mildram has been able, not only to 
protect the interests of Boston, but to put 
through a piece of legislation of which Bos- 
ton is the largest beneficiary in the state. 
This is the act of 1908 which provides that 
one-half the corporate franchise tax of do- 
mestic business and manufacturing corpora- 
tions sha!l go to the cities and towns where 
the corporations have their places of busi- 
ness, intead of all to the places where the 
stockholders reside. The act took effect last 
year and this year was the first in which the 
estimated revenue could be figured in de- 


— 
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termining the tax rate. Boston received un- 
der it $181,000 in additional revenue and the 
reduction in this year’s tax rate, despite ad- 
ditional appropriations, was made possible 
only by this increased revenue. Few legis- 
lators can point to such a concrete example 
of their value to their constituencies. Rep. 
Mildram was a member of the taxation com- 
mission of 1907 which recommended this act 
and handled the successful fight in the legis- 
Iature for its enactment. 

Rep. Mildram has ever been an advocate 
of progressive taxation legislation designed 
to place the burden of taxation on those 
best able to bear it. Before the committee 
on federal relations last winter he made one 
of the best arguments heard in favor of the 
ratification of the constitutional amendment 
for a national income tax and followed this 
up by a strong speech in its favor on the 
floor of the house. When the amendment 
was defeated on the plea that the state 
should have this revenue, and not the na- 
tional government, Rep. Mildram’s commit- 
tee immediately reported a bill providing 
for a state income tax, which went through 
the house but was defeated in the senate by 
the votes of those who had advocated a state 
income tax when the national income tax 
was before them. 

On temperance legislation Rep. Mildram 
has represented the views of his constit- 
uency, voting consistently during all his 
service for such measures as the bar and 
bottle bill and district option. Rep. Mildram 
was a ‘“‘progressive’’ republican long before 
some of the present ‘‘progressives’”’ had seen 
the light. Always an advocate of direct 
nominations, he was an ardent supporter 
of the Riley resolutions to provide for di- 
rect election of United States senators. He 
supported the eight-hour bill and voted to 
pass it over the governor’s veto. Likewise 
he voted for the 54-hour bill, the initiative 
and referendum, the nine hours in 11 bill 
for street railway employees, the bill to pro- 
vice for jury trial in contempt of court cases 
arising out of the issuance of injunctions 
and the various other anti-injunction bills, 
and the homestead bill to provide homes on 
easy terms for the wage-earners in needy 
circumstances. With Rep. Norman .White 
he was an earnest worker for legislation to 
restrict the activity of the lobby. 

To sum it up: Rep. Mildram represents 


the plain people on Beacon hill. Further- 
more, he represents them well and the peo- 
ple are fortunate in having so influential 
a representative of their cause, If the re- 
pubiican party is to retain the confidence of 
the people it will be largely through such 
men as the able representative from 
Ward 24. 


David T. Montague. 

2ep. Montague of Ward 10, Boston, loomed 
up into still greater prominence in his sec- 
ond year in the house than in his first. 
On all matters pertaining to his district he 
proved himself a power. 

He was appointed by Speaker Walker to 
the chairmanship of the committee on 
cities, and also placed on the committees 
on elections and on insurance. It was a 
great compliment to Rep. Montague that 
Speaker Walker, desiring to reorganize com- 
pletely so important a committee as that on 
cities, should have selected Mr. Montague 
as its head. The Ward 10 man had had no 
experience on it, but he soon showed that 
he brought to the new post a_ thorough 
knowledge of municipal affairs, a studious 
disposition, diligence, high ability and ab- 
solute’ integrity. 

One of the pieces of constructive legisla- 
tion in which Rep, Montague took pardon- 
able pride, as one of the most important of 
the year, and as one in which his district 
was especially interested, fought over as it 
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had been for years, was the smoke nuisance 
bill. His constituents for years have been 
complaining of the smoke from the railroad 
yards, and from public service corporations 
generally. The bill which was finally enact- 
ed is a scientific measure which it is be- 
lieved will gradually but completely cure the 
evil. 

Another bill for the success of which Rep. 
Montague was largely responsible was that 
to authorize the Boston Mutual Life Insur- 
ance company to issue $150,000 guaran- 
ty capital. On! the” face of it™ the” ‘pill 
contained elements which surprised and de- 
ceived some members of the house, so that 
they opposed it strenuously. It is safe to 
say that but for the high reputation ‘of Rep. 
Montague, and the fact that no breath of 
suspicion had ever touched his good name, 
the bill would not have gone through, be- 
cauSe it was introduced at the eleventh hour, 
and had to run the gaunlet of the rules 
committee of each branch, as well as the 
committee on insurance. Rep. Montague 
was able to present a perfectly lucid argu- 
ment, however, which convinced the house, 
although some of the best debaters were on 
the other side. The fact was that the com- 
pany needed the capital immediately because 
of the death of its chief backer, and the poli- 
cy holders far from being in any danger of 
being mulcted were eagerly anxious to have 
the bill go through so as to get a new back- 
er. 

In general Rep. Montague voted and spoke 
as a conservative republican. He opposed 
the income tax, both federal and state, and 
the direct election of United States senators. 
He was a frequent and interesting speaker. 
He took a strong interest in the Boston 
teachers’ pension bill, but opposed _ the 
ceargeey iam to limit pensions to $600 as un- 
ust, 


He spoke in opposition to the Carr bill to 
limit deposits to $2,000 in the savings de- 
partments of trust companies arguing that if 
wealthy men put money into trust deposits to 
escape taxation the bill under discussion 
would not prove a remedy. He had the 
satisfaction of seeing the bill defeated in 
the senate without a word said in its favor. 

He reported a number of important insur- 
ance bills, and pushed them through to 
enactment, among which was the so-called 
Standard Provisions bill, which requires 
standard provisions for accident and health 
insurance policies, Massachusetts being one 
of the first states to, in a measure, standard- 
ize this kind of insurance policies. 

David T. Montague was born in Bridge- 
water, Vt., April 2, 1864, and received his 
education in Goddard Seminary, Tufts Col- 
lege, and Boston University law school. He 
has for years taken an interest in politics, 
having been elected chairman of his ward 
committee, and in 1909 president of the re- 
publican city committee. He was elected to 
the common council 1905, 1906 and 1907, and 
was appointed register of probate in 1907 
to fill an unexpired term. He is a 32nd 
degree Mason, a Knight Templar, an Elk, 
and member of the B. A. A., Middlesex and 
Economic clubs, the Vermont association of 
Boston, the Bostonian society, the Republi- 
can club of Massachusetts, Republican 
league of Ward 10, the Boston City club, 
and the Public school association. 


Charles A. Montgomery. 


Rep. Charles A. Montgomery, of North- 
ampton, representing the 1st Hampshire dis- 
trict, was one of the most faithful of the 
first year men. He could always be depend- 
ed on to attend the sessions of his com- 
mittee—public health—and to be in his seat 
on the floor of the house, even when general 
interest in debate, especially in the closing 
days of the session, dwindled to such an ex- 
tent that matters were decided on a vote of 
50 out of the 240 members. 

Rep. Montgomery was born in Boothbay, 
Me., Sept. 9, 1857, and was educated in the 
public schools and a commercial college. He 
removed to Northampton 27 years ago, and 
after 20 years’ connection with one hardware 
store bought it out, and has continued to 


prosper. Before his election to the house 
he had several times been honored with lo- 
cal office. He was on the board of health 
five or six years, being the agent the major 
part of the time. He served two terms in 
the city council, and has been secretary and 
treasurer seven years of the Hampshire, 
Franklin, and Hampden Agricultural so- 
ciety. He has been prominent on the re- 
publican city committee, and in the I. O. 
Oia 

His achievement in the house on which 
he looks back with greatest pride is the 
putting ‘through of the appropriation of 
$7,000 for the Smith Agricultural school. 
The endeavor was made by Rep. Montgom- 
ery’s predecessor to get the bill through, 
but without success. 

Rep. Montgomery reported several bills for 
the committee on public health. He was a 
dissenter to the Mellen bill, providing that 
the state go into the real estate business and 
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hand over the title to a homestead to every 
man that subscribed for a $100 bond. This 
bill was killed in the senate by an over- 
whelming vote. Rep. Montgomery proved 
himself a conservative republican, voting 
against the eight-hour bill, and other labor 
legislation, also against the income tax, both 
federal and state and against the bills for 
the direct nomination and election of Unit- 
ed States senators. 

He favored giving more power to the 
state board of health, believing that it would 


be far easier for the farmer to get a better 


price for his milk if the consumer knew 
that it had been properly inspected. 

Rep. Montgomery did not miss a single 
rolleall, except when he was away with his 
committee. 


Fred Moore. 

Rep. Fred Moore of Fall River was one of 
two members in the last legislature who was 
seated after a contest with William Booth, 
the gentleman declared elected by the board 
of registrars. 

As luck would have it Rep. Moore was seat- 
ed in a year when Fall River had need of ex- 
perienced legislators on Beacon hill to a 
greater degree than she has in over a dec- 
ade. 

There was the park loan bill in which the 
entire city was interested, and it was be- 
fore the legislature at a time when, as a re- 
sult of the big state tax and the alleged con- 
dition of Boston municipal finances, the mem- 
bers were looking askance at such requests. 
In addition there was the Fall River-Somer- 
set bridge, but more important still was 
the Slade’s Ferry tunnel. 

Fall River secured the tunnel bill, it se- 
cured the new bridge and it secured permis- 
sion to authorize a park loan, together with 
authority to borrow for sewer construction. 
Rep. Moore, who has always been a good 
legislator, had much to do with all of them. 
He was born in Hyde, Cheshire, England, 


in 1874, is a shipping clerk and insurance so- 
licitor, has been a member-at-large of the 
board of aldermen, belongs to the Knights 
of Pythias and the Foresters and is a good 


‘fellow generally. 


William S. Moore. 


Rep. William S. Moore of Duxbury, corn- 
modore, U. S. N. (retired), has developed 
strongly as a legislator in his second year 
in the house and is one of the most delight- 
ful gentiemen of the lower branch to meet. 
This year he succeeded Sen. Denny of Wor- 
ecester as cnairman of the committee on 
military affairs and retained his place on 
the committee on harbors and public lands 
to which he was transferred by Speaker Jo- 
seph Walker from the committee on labor 
in 1909, his first year. On military affairs 
he was instrumental in securing the passage 
of the resolve for the erection of a Mass- 
achusetts memorial to her patriot dead who 
fell before Petersburg, Va., in the closing 
battles of the Civil War. He put in a 
great amount of personal work on the Dux- 
bury and Plymouth harbor bill to regulate 
the torching for herring and other fish within 
the limits of those towns. He was especial- 
ly active in obtaining harbor appropriations 
for the improvement of the small inlets, 


havens and bays of the South shore and 
Cape Cod. It can be said of him that he 
has been even more painstaking and watch- 
ful on all matters pertaining to Plymouth 
county and his own constituency of Dux- 
bury, if that were possible, than he was last 
year. The commodore has allowed nothing 
affecting their interests to slip by without 
favorable action being taken regarding them 
if it was a possibility to secure it and Rep. 
Moore has that attractive magnetism which 
rarely failed to win friendly votes for his 
measures. Naturally from his years of ser- 
vice in the navy he is conservative, which 
led him to scan with careful eye the Lynn 
harbor development bill involving the re- 
lease of lands and flats belonging to the 


commonwealth, nor did it pass finally until 
it had been essentially modified in commit- 
tee to accord with Commodore Moore’s view. 
He was born in Duxbury, 64 years ago. He 
was graduated from Lawrence _ Scientific 
school (Harvard) in 1866 and from the naval 
academy in 1868, rising in rank in the navy 
to captain and retiring with the rank of 
commodore. He is the town auditor of Dux- 
bury. 


Charles H. Morrill. 
Rep. Charles H. Morrill of Haverhill, the 
only socialist in the legislature of 1910, and 
the first of his party to be elected in Mas- 
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sachusetts for half a dozen years, was one 
cf the few who made good. 

In fact, his genial nature and his facility 
for making friends, coupled with his unas- 
suming manner and insight into legislation, 
made him not only a good socialist, but a 


' good legislator as well. He scored the first 


victory a socialist ever did in the Massachu- 
setts legislature, when he secured the pass- 
age through both branches of the bill requir- 
ing that advertisements for help in shops 
where a strike or lockout exists must state 


that fact. The measure went through the 
house with a good majority and passed by 
the senate with a safe margin in its favor. 
It was signed by Gov. Draper a day or two 
afterward and stands on the statute books 
today as the first bit of socialist legislation 
to become law. 

Rep. Morrill filed a number of bills em- 
bodying socialist ideas, and fought valiantly 
for all of them, registering, too, good votes 
on each of them, although he was unsuccess- 
ful in securing the passage of but one. On 
other matters affecting the city of Haver- 
hill he was far more successful, and, in that 
respect, was one of the most influential 
legislators Haverhill has sent to Beacon 
hill for years. 

He was assigned to the committee on tax- 
ation by Speaker Walker, and this in itself 
is an earnest of the esteem in which he 
was held, for the committee is one of the 
most important in the legislature. As such, 
he had an opportunity to take an important 
part in the big work of the legislature, and 
was always on the popular side of every ques- 
tion, often dissenting from the work of his 
committee when he believed the wealthy 
tax-dodgers were being favored to the detri- 
ment of the man who owns a small home,- 

Rep. Morrill was born in Haverhill on Oct. 
6, 1874, was graduated from the _ public 
schools there, is a member of the socialist 
state committee and has served his city as 
an assistant assessor from 1902 until he was 
elected to the legislature. He is a shoemak- 
er by trade, is a member of the Central So- 
cialist club of Haverhill and also of the 
Men’s club of the First Universalist charch 
of that city. He is a candidate for re-elec- 
tion from the 4th Essex district. 


William G. Moseley. 

Equipped with the always to be desired, 
but rarely to be found, combination of a 
business and legal training, Rep. William 
G. Moseley of the 1st Norfolk district has 


made an enviable reputation on Beacon hill 
as a careful, conscientious and always sound 
legislator. With that reputation made in 
two years’ service in the lower branch be- 
hind him he will be a candidate for the re- 
publican senatorial nomination in the 2d 
Norfolk district at the coming caucuses. The 
2a Norfolk district has always been noted 
for having a constituency that demanded a 
high type of man to represent them—men 
fitted by training and experience to legislate 
for its interests Rep. Moseley came to the 
house with an experience of 20 years as a 
business man and several years as town 
Official of his home town of Needham. Adding 
to this a sound knowledge of the law and 
several years of practice at the bar he was 
amply fitted to take his place at once in 
the front rank of the lawmakers under the 
gilded dome. 

He was not long in the house before he 
was recognized as a man of rare and con- 
servative judgment upon questions of legis- 
lation. Speaker Walker selected him in his 
first year for the important committee on 
taxation and he assumed the added burden 
of the clerkship of that hard-worked sub- 
division of the legislature. On taxation 
matters there was, probably, no better post- 
ed man in the house, and he stood always as 
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a barrier against socialistic taxation schemes 
and bills aimed to raid the well-to-do com- 
munities for the benefit of the poorer cities 
and towns. He stood for an equitable dis- 
tribution of the burdens of taxation and an 
equitable distribution of the revenues from 
taxation. He was a vigorous opponent, both 
last year and this, of the bill, passed at the 
recent session, which takes from the resi- 
dential towns all of the corporate franchise 
tax of domestic business corporations and 
gives it to the places where the corporations 
have their places of business.. This year, 
realizing that defeat faced the residential 
towns, he offered a compromise measure 
which, if it had been adopted by those who 
were making the fight with him for the resi- 
dential communities, would have saved to 
those places the larger proportion of that 
which it was proposed to take away from 
them and which finally was taken away. But 
a straight fight was insisted upon until too 
late and then, when the representatives of 
the residential sections were willing to adopt 
Rep. Moseley’s compromise, the other side 
was beyond the compromising stage. 

This year, aS a member of the committee 
on railroads, Rep. Moseley was an important 
factor in the fight which resulted in the 
passage of Gov. Draper’s Boston Railroad 
Holding company preferred stock bill, the 
Berkshire trolleys bill and the bill for an 
investigation of the New Haven road and 
the validation of its illegally issued securi- 
ties, so far as they were warranted by the 
assets. 

His speeches in behalf of these measures, 

like all his speeches in the house, were 
models of concise statement of facts. In 
debate Rep. Moseley is clear, vigorous, logi- 
cal and concise. He never talked unless he 
had something to say and what he had to 
say was always to the point. A stalwart 
republican he was ever found lined up with 
the majority of his party against the efforts 
of the democrats in the legislature to put 
through legislature designed to embarrass the 
governor—efforts which on many occasions 
were seconded by a large faction of the ma- 
jority party. 
* Rep. Moseley was born in Brookline, Oct. 
31, 1858, and was educated in the public 
schools of Needham, to which town his 
parents removed when he was very young. 
With his brother he was engaged for 20 
years in the knit goods manufacturing busi- 
ness in the firm of Moseley & Co., one of 
the leading concerns in its line in the Hast. 
Several years ago he retired from the man- 
ufacturing business to study law, and was 
admitted to the bar. Since then he has 
practiced his profession with offices in Need- 
ham and Boston, He has served his town 
as auditor for four years, aS a member of 
the board of selectmen for two years, as 
moderator of town meetings for nine years 
and has been a member of the school board 
since 1904. He has served as chairman of 
both the school board and the board of se- 
lectmen. He was one of the incorporators 
of the Needham Co-operative bank, one of 
the leading co-operative banks of the state, 
and has been secretary and treasurer of the 
institution since its incorporation in 1892. 

Neither Rep. Moseley’s town nor his sec- 
tion of the district has had a senator for 
over 20 years. They could not offer a better 
qualified man for the place than Mr. Mose- 
ley. 


W. F. Munroe. 


As the first republican member of the 
house coming from Peabody for the past 
three years, and the man who beat ‘‘Jim’”’ 
Carbrey, Rep. W. Fred Munroe of that hus- 
tling town has won the recognition of all 
of his associates in the house. As a clear 
headed business man he has been of great 
assistance to Peabody during the session just 
closed in its water controversy with Lynn- 
field. The great tanning industry of his 
growing constituency, for Peabody confident- 
ly looks forward to a population of 16,000 
as a result of the new census, uses vast 
. quantities of water. It has become a very 
serious question as to future supply and 
when Lynnfield made its onslaught with the 
intent if possible to take Suntaug lake from 
the Peabody supply, Rep. Munroe proved the 
right man in the proper place for his dis- 
trict. His committees this year have been 
street railways and labor. He stood with 
the majority of his committee on the Boston 
Elevated Holding Co. bill, the most im- 
portant measure of the year. He was with 
the bill which Gov. Draper signed making 
street railway companies liable for personal 
injuries to passengers carried upon the run- 
ning boards or in the front vestibules af carg 


equally with those passengers who may be 
injured while inside a car. He also had his 
share in the framing of the street railway 
acts, also signed by Gov. Draper, for the 
supervision of street railway bonds by the 
railroad commissioners and that street rail- 
way companies may buy ‘‘foreign’’ roads, A 
measure which will conduce much to domes- 
tic economy of Peabody, is the act to con- 
solidate the water, sewer and highway de- 
partments to which Rep. Munroe has given 
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his personal attention. He was born in 
Peabody 46 years ago and is the president 
of the Munroe & Arnold-Merritt Express Co., 
the largest concern of its character east 
of Boston, and one of the largest in the state. 
Mr. Munroe holds many positions of trust; 
has been a member of the Peabody republi- 
can town committee for ten years; chairman 
of the school committee, and a trustee of 
the Peabody Institute for six years. 


William J. Murray. 

William J. Murray of Ward 3, Charles- 
town, didn’t come to the state house un- 
heralded and unsung last January for his 
first term as a member of the house of 
representatives. Rep. Murray had been a 
member for one year of the Boston common 
council, Of course, it would be overlapping 
the facts to say that legislature of 1909 
passed the abused Boston charter bill with 
its clause wiping out the common council 
just to get Murray among them sooner. But 


it so happens that if the clause abolishing 
the common council hadn’t been inserted, 
Rep. Murray would probably still be doing the 
comparatively monotonous work of a com- 
mon councilman instead of covering himself 
with glory up at the state house. 

Rep. Murray is one of the plain people. He 
comes from a district which is inhabited al- 
most exclusively by the laboring element, 
and his work on Beacon hill has been al- 


ways in the interest of that class. He 
worked hard for the passage of the bill to 
prehibit more than eight hours work in one 
day by employees on public works, and also 
for the bill to limit the hours of labor for 
women and children in manufacturing es- 
tablishments to 54 hours in a week. Other 
measures endorsed by organized labor always 
had him for a supporter. He was enlisted 
also among the supporters of the bill for di- 
rect nominations for senators and represen- 
tatives in districts which now have the con- 
vention system, for the direct election of 
United States senators for the income tax 
fer the initiative and referendum and for 
all other measures of a popular nature. 

Rep. Murray was born in Boston October 
7, 1885, and received his education in the 
public schools. He is a teamster by occu- 
pation, and one of the leaders in the labor 
union of his craft. He is a member of the 
Mystic social club. He was assigned by 
Speaker Walker this year to the commit- 
tee on drainage. ; ; 

Clarence V. Nickerson. 

Rep. Clarence V. Nickerson of Hull deter- 
mined to remain in the background during 
his first year and try to find out how the 
wheels go round, but an assignment to the 
committee on metropolitan affairs threw him 
into the consideration of some of the most 
intricate measures of the session. 

Of those measures Rep. Nickerson inter- 
ested himself, especially in the North and 
South station question and the Boston & 
Hastern bill, both of which measures found 
favor in the committee, although the diffi- 


culties met with on the tunnel led to its go- 
ing over another year, The income tax 
amendment which appealed to so many re- 
publicans led Rep. Nickerson to devote some 
time to a study of this complicated ques- 
tion and he made up his mind that it was 
not good policy for Massachusetts and so op- 
posed it. 

Rep. Nickerson was born in Barnstable 
Jan. 5, 1876, and after a course in the pub- 
lic schools attended the Bridgewater normal 
school to fit himself for teaching. He has 
been secretary of the republican town com- 
mittee, moderator and town treasurer and 
belorgs to the Odd Fellows. 


Edward T. J. Noonan. 


Edward T. J. Noonan of Ward 13, South 
Boston, came to Beacon hill for his first 
term in the house of representatives last 
January, equipped for his new duties with 
two years of service in the old Boston com- 
mon council. His coming to SBeacon hill 
suffered a set-back of a year after he had 
won the democratic nomination in the fall 
of 1908. Ex-Rep. McDavitt, whom he de- 
feated for renomination, ran on election day 
as an independent democrat, and won a seat 
in the house of 1909. 

Some men not of Rep. Noonan’s calibre 
might have soured and remained political 
kickers for the rest of their days. But 
Noonan calmly and quietly went to work 
laying his lines for the succeeding cam- 
paign. The cheerfulness with which he took 
his defeat, after having fairly earned an 
election even by such rules as are observed 
in Ward 12, attracted the votes of hundreds 
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who had not previously supported him and 
he won easily in the campaign of 1909. 
Rep. Noonan was_born in Boston about 30 
years ago. He was educated in the public 
schools and is a shipper by occupation. He 


was assigned by Speaker Walker to the 
committee on libraries. 


Albin F. Nordbeck. 

Although Rep. Albin F. Nordbeck of 
Brockton comes from a community where 
the labor element is powerful, he has always 
refused to play politics in the legislature. 
He doesn’t believe in climbing on the band- 
wagon for labor bills which thhaven’t a ghost 
of a show of being passed, but when some 
worthy measure that does stand a chance of 
being passed is presented he can always be 
found at the front fighting for it. It was 
the same way in the matter of direct nomi- 
nation bills and similar measures. He nev- 
er wasted time and energy shouting for 
hopeless measures when that same time and 
energy might be employed to advantage in 
securing some favor from the legislature for 
his district. It was forecasted in these col- 
umns when Rep. Nordbeck was a candidate 
for re-election a year ago that if he was 
sent back to Beacon hill he was due for 
higher honors in the matter of committee 
assignments. The re-election came, and he 
was appointed to the chairmanship of the 
committee on water supply. His previous 
service as chairman of the Brockton sewer- 
age commission had fitted him admirably 
for this legislative office and his knowledge 
of questions that came before his committee 


proved to be of inestimable benefit to the 
legislature. Rep. Nordbeck is 38 years old, 
and a native of Stockholm, Sweden. He was 
educated in the public schools, and is a 
building contractor. His two terms In the 
lower branch of the legislature have been a 


credit to himself and to the community 
which elected him. The ease with which he 
shoulders his legislative responsibilities is 
probably accounted for by the fact that he 
has been in public life in Brockton for many 
years and has held several elective offices. 
He has served as a member of the Brockton 
common council and the board of aldermen, 
as chairman of the sewerage commission, as 
a plain member of the republican city com- 
mittee and later as its treasurer. He has 
also held the highest offices in the giving of 
the Scandanavian republican club. 
James M. Noyes. 

One member who pursues ‘the even tenor 
of his way undisturbed by ;threats, unca- 
joled by promises and votes as his conscience 
dictates, is Rep. ‘‘Jimmie’’ Noyes of Lynn, 
who has just completed his second year of 
service for the 14th Essex district. Mr. 
Noyes is not given to talking much, adher- 
ing steadfastly to the old adage that ‘‘speech 
is silver but silence is golden,’’ but is not the 
less an effective member for his constitu- 
ency. Last year Mr. Noyes went through 
the troublous days of the White campaign 
against the state library unshaken. As a 
veteran of the old “Fighting 12th’ New 
Hampshire, who went up the hill at Fred- 
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ericksburg, Va., it would take more than a 
little thing like that to ruffle him, but from 
that disturbance he aided his committee in 
bringing forth the legislative reference li- 
brary which has proved its value during 
the session that has just closed. This year 
Rep. Noyes has devoted himself to the com- 
mittee on public charitable institutions on 
which Speaker Joseph Walker placed him. 
‘That committee has carried the burden of 
keeping wititiin bounds the heaviest expen- 
ditures of the commonwealth, which are for 
its nublic institutions. This year the new 
boys’ school at Shirley has been opened and 
Mr. Noyes has taken a great interest in that. 
Having lived a life of strict economy him- 
self, he has been a valuable man to the 
state on this committee in preventing ex- 
travagance, while at the same time looking 
out that the institutions are kept at that 
standard which it has been the pride of 
this commonwealth to maintain. The com- 
mittee on public charitable institutions has 
had 85 matters referred to it. Rep. James 
M. Noyes was born in Warren, N. H., 68 
years ago. He is a comrade of Col. Bowers 
Post, G. A. R., of Warren, N. H., and is a 
confectioner in Lynn. : 


: Michael F. O’Brien. 

Rep. Michael F. O’Brien of Ward 18, Bos- 
ton, is probably the first member of the 
legislature who ever looked so much like one 
of the common people that the state house 
messengers stopped him from going into the 
house chamber almost every day of the 
session. To be mistaken for one of the com- 
mon people is no mean distinction for a 
member of the general court. 

If one were to look over the roll-call rec- 
ord of this same Michael F. O’Brien, one 
would again be tempted to label him as one 
of the common people. His votes were al- 
ways on the side of the workingman, and 
his record on iabor bills would make a la- 
bor unionist leap with joy and a trust mag- 
nate shiver in his shoes and thank his stars 


that there are not 280 men like Rep. O’Brien 
on Beacon hill. 

The eight-hour bill for employes on pub- 
lic works, the fifty-four hour bill for wo- 
men and minors in manufacturing estab- 


lishments, the initiative and referendum, 
the income tax, the bill providing for the 
direct election of senators and representa- 
tives in districts where the convention sys- 
tem is now in vogue, the re£olve for the di- 
rect election of United States senators and 
all other measures that were in popular 
favor received his support. Measures cal- 
culated to heip the city of Boston and its 
citizens he voted for, while those which 
sought to add to Boston’s tax burdens he 
vigorously opposed. 

Rep. O’Brien was born in Boston, Sept. 
18, 1878. He received his education in the 
public schools and is a painter by occupation. 
In Ward 18 politics he is a stand pat Timilty 
man. He was a member of the Boston com- 
mon council during 1908 and 1909. His leg- 
islative assignment this year was to the im- 
portant committee on federal relations. It 
was before this committee that the income 
tax amendment was considered. In the 
committee deliberations, Rep. O’Brien was 
the leader in the fight for the measure. When 
a majority of the committee reported against 
it, he signed a minority report and prepared 
the way for the fight to the floor of the 
house. 


William H. O’Brien. 
One of the most fearless democrats in the 
house, and the only one who was a demo- 
crat every day, including organization day 


and during the distribution of committee as- 
signments, was William H. O’Brien of Ward 
16. 

His fearlessness was his distinguishing 
trait, and time and again he rushed to the 
defence of democratic measures when some 
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of those who talk mest about their democracy 
were looking for a place to duck for fear 
they might offend some republican. Next 
to his democracy Rep. O’Brien placed his 
fealty to organized labor, and in all con- 
tests on the floor of the house during the 
three terms he served in that body he was 
the leading labor man and had charge of 
most of the labor bills. 

It may have been that he brought an in- 
telligence to the legis!luture that the leaders 
have ceased to look for among the Boston 
men, but the fact remains that when the 
committee appointments were being distrib- 
uted he fared better than any of those who 
truckled to the speaker and shrouded their 
democracy in gloom that it might be hidden. 
During the session that came to an end in 
June he had a place on ways and means, the 
biggest committee berth in the legislature 
and one where only the most influential 
democrats are recognized. In the executive 
officers he wielded a greater influence than 
any other democrat, a fact that was made 
manifest when he sought to have Gov. Dra- 
per sign the bill reinstating Michael A. Mur- 
phy, president of the Central Labor Union, 
in the fire department. He was disposed to 
withhold his signature, after consultation 
with the head of the fire department. He 
changed his mind after talking with Rep. 
O’Brien. Another bill that the governor 
signed out of respect for the Ward 16 man 
was that granting an annuity to the family 
of the unfortunate John Gorham who was 
drowned in the Moon Island sewer last 
spring, Rep. O’Brien pushing the bill through 
in record-breaking speed. 

Rep. O’Brien’s courage was never shown 
to better advantage than when he, as an 
ardent direct nominationist, was one of two 
men in the house to vote against the Walker- 
Cushing bill. He declared on the floor it was 
a “bluff,’? and the outcome of it since its 
enactment showed that he was right. He 
claimed that it entailed an expenditure of 
hundreds of dollars on private citizens before 
it could go on the ballot. Many people are 
finding out now that it does and that it has 
postponed direct nominations instead of mak- 
ing them easy as some of its advocates 
claimed it would, but as some others of 
them knew that it wouldn’t. 

Rep. O’Brien was one of the chief workers 
in the legislature for the adoption of an anti- 
injunction law, for the bill for the 54-hour 
law for women and children in textile es- 
tablishments; for the nine-hour-in-eleven 
bill for street railway employes and for 
the eight-hour biil for laborers on public 
works. 

It was he who presented the bill for and 
demanded an investigation of the high cost 
of living, which was afterward mutilated by 
the republican majority striking out the 
word “high.’’ It was his objection to the 
bill of the republican majority which result- 
ed in organized labor securing representation 
on the commission, although it was intended 
in the beginning that the Payne-Aldrich ta- 
riff should be exonerated of all blame for 
conditions. Rep. O’Brien almost alone killed 
the bill for a bathhouse at Boston’s expense 
in Somerville and he worked as hard even 
as Mayor Fitzgerald to secure for the lat- 
ter a portion of the automobile fines and 
fees for the local parkways. 

One of the most notable achievements of 
the session was the successful fight Rep. 
O’Brien made against pairing in the early 
days of the session. He was fought by the 
lobby, the organization men in the house and 
by the republican leaders, but, with .the 
record of good bills killed through the op- 
portunity presented cowardly legislators by 
the pairing rule to ‘‘duck,’’ he finally won 
out. He also worked hard for the school 
teachers’ pension bill, attending the night 
hearing and speaking for it. 

Rep. O’Brien is a candidate for the senate. 
He was born in Gloucester in 1864, attend- 
ed the public schools and then became an ex- 
pert telegrapher. He is a member of the 
Ward 16 Democratic club, the Knights of 
Columbus, Elks and the Ancient Order of Hi- 
bernians. He has served three years in 
the house, two of them on the committee 
on ways and means, the most important 
committee of the legislature. 


Francis D. O’Donnell. 


No one needs to be told that with John F. 
Fitzgerald as mayor of Boston, the job of 
being a member of the legislature from 
Ward 6 is a strenuous one. Francis D. 
O’Donnell was one of the two who were elect- 
ed to the house of representatives from the 
dear old North End for the session just end- 
ed and the job was none too strenuous for 


him. He has always been one of the Ward 
6 hustlers, and the task of looking out for 
the interests of his constituents was not new 
to him. For years he has chased here and 
there, fixing up this matter and that matter 
for the ‘‘dearos’’ who like to have things, 
done for them. Probably the best work done 
by Rep. O’Donnell this year was for the bill 
to make Columbus Day a legal holiday in 
Massachusetts. It was a bill that needed 
work of the hardest kind. Rep. O’Donnell 
employed the old reliable button-hole method 
of winning votes. He sought out every mem- 
ber cf the house and argued with him until 
he had secured a promise of support or at 
least a promise to do no work against the 
measure. He worked hard also for the sev- 
eral labor bills that were presented to this 
year’s general court. On the eight-hour bill 
for employees on public works and on the 
fifty-four hour bill for women and minors he 
was one of the most ardent workers. Bills 
affecting the city of Boston attracted his 
interest. He was one of the chief protes- 
tors against: the tactics of the civil service 
commission in the matter of approving and 
rejecting appointees of Mayor Fitzgerald. 
Rep. O’Donnell was a member this year of 
the important committee on liquor law. He 
took a position against the bar-and-bottle 
bill on the ground that it took much away 
from Boston and gave nothing. 

In this stand he received the earnest sup- 
port of his party associates. Rep. O’Donnell 
was born in Cambridge Dec. 30, 1873. He re- 


ceived his education in the public schools, 
and is employed by the New England tele- 
phone and telegraph company as a cable 
worker, Before coimng to the legislature 
he served in the common council for one 
year, He is affiliated with the Jefferson club, 
Knights of Columbus and Halcyon asso- 
ciates. 


James Oliver. 

One of the veterans who will be missed 
next year is Rep. James Oliver of Athol, 
who having completed four years of honor- 
able service, will retire with the highest re- 
spect of his constituents as well as his fel- 
low associates on Beacon hill. As a mem- 
ber of the committee on public health dur- 
ing his entire term and its chairman for 
the past two years Dr. Oliver has come to 
be regarded as a sort of watchdog of the 
publie’s health, ready to work for progres- 
sive measures on one hand and equally 
ready to kill off vicious and dangerous legis- 
lation on the other. 

The present year has seen some very im- 
portant legislation on health lines and Dr. 
Oliver has been in the forefront for every- 
thing that was best for the public interest. 
The milk agitation was a matter of deep 
concern to him and while he saw the milk 
distribution station bill ruthlessly killed by 
the senate he had a hand in passing other 
measures such as the bill to stop the sale 
of ‘‘swill-milk.’’ 

Another question carefully considered by 
this committee was the matter of improved 
drainage and to this end bills were'reported 
looking to better conditions in the Merrimac 
and Neponset rivers. Dr. Oliver has a large 
share of the work in getting through the bill 


giving agents of the S. P. C. A. the right 
to inspect the slaughter of cattle, better 
known as the “anti-bob-veal”’ bill. Other 
measures which came from his committee 
were the very stringent law to restrict the 
sale of cocaine, to stop the sale of impure 
ice, to restrict the use of the common drink- 
ing cup, to allow nurses to be registered 
and to investigate epileptics and degenerates 


and an adverse report on optometry. Dr. 
Oliver was also on the committee on mili- 
tary affairs. ; 

Rep. Oliver was born in Athol, June 28, 
1836, and received his medical training at 
the Harvard Medical school. He served 
during the Civil War and has since prac- 
ticed medicine in his native town. He was 
for ten years a member of the school com- 
mittee and has been medial examiner. He 
is a Mason and a member of the Grange 
and Grand Army. : 


Dennis A. O’Neil. 

Rep. Dennis A. O’Neil of Ward 2, Hast Bos- 
ton, is a clean-cut type of young democrat 
who is a credit to his party and district. His 
winning of the democratic nomination in his 
district last fall was a surprise to some of 
the alleged leaders in politics, but it ought 
to awaken them to the fact that the day of 
the toG-practical politician is gone and that 
the time has arrived for the advancement of 
the young man of brains, integrity and hon- 


esty. Ward 2 has usually sent excellent men 
to Beacon hill and: her legislators this year 
were as good as the best she has ever elect- 
ed. They were on the watch always for the 
interests of their district and of the work- 
ingman as a class. The finest-toothed comb 
cannot find a flaw in their records. — 

Rep. O’Neil was assigned. by Speaker 
Walker to the Important committee on liquor 
law. Some men have sought a place on this 
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cornmittee and been rejected. Others have 
been asked to take a place on it and declined 
on the ground that no matter what position 
they took they would get into trouble with 
some element. In the case of Rep. O’Neil’s 
appointment, the office sought the man. He 
did not shirk the responsibility. His record 
as a member of that body cannot attract 
anything but kind words from his eminent 
fairness to all sides. Naturally he vigorous- 
ly opposed the bar and bottle bill. 

Like a true representative of a labor com- 
munity, Rep. O’Neil took a deep interest in 
various measures backed by the state branch 
of the American Federation of Labor. Prob- 
ably his best work of the session was done 
on the 54-hour bill for women and minors. 
And when it is said ‘‘best work,’”’ it must not 
be understood that his work on the labor 
measures was one whit better than his work 
for the bills for big developments at East 
Boston, The state is going to spend $3,000,- 
006 in the near future in developing the Hast 
Boston water front. Any East Boston citizen 
who doesn’t appreciate what that will mean 
for him and for his district isn’t worthy of a 
residence on the island. Rep. O’Neil found 
time,—somehow,—for the work on popular 


' measures like direct nominations bills, direct 


election of United States senators, the in- 
come tax and the initiative and referendum. 
Rep. O’Neil was born in Boston, June 16, 
1882. He is a product of the public schools 
and a credit to them. In business private 
life he is a coal dealer. Before coming to 
Beacon hill he served for two years as a 
member of the Boston common council. He 
is affiliated with the Knights of Columbus, 
Elks and Massachusetts Catholic Order of 
Foresters. - 


Joseph A. Parks. 

Although organized labor received but lit- 
tle at the hands of the general court of 1910, 
it can attach no blame to its leading repre- 
sentative in the lower branch, Rep. Joseph 
A. Parks of Fall River. All that any man 


could have done in the interest of the work- 
ing classes was done by Rep. Parks, and no 
member of the house in recent years upon 
whom the mantle of labor leader has fallen 
has been able to command such a distinct- 
ly personal following as he. Always courte- 
ous and fair in debate, with a complete 
knowledge of mill conditions obtained in the 
great school of actual experience, he makes 
the ideal man to fight labor’s battle, and be- 
cause he knows the hardships of the labor- 
ing men in the textile cities he is ever ready 
to support any measure intended for their 
relief. 

Serving his seventh year as a member of 
the house, Rep. Parks was returned by 
Speaker Walker to his old committees on la- 
bor and street railways, both these appoint- 
ments being at his own request. Because of 
his remarkable speech last year in favor of 
the holding company bill, the speaker desired 
to place Rep. Parks on railroads this year, 
but the Fall Kiver man felt that he could 
be of more service on the committee of 
which he has so long been a member, and the 
speaker allowed him to remain, It has be- 
come an annual custom to elect him clerk of 
the labor committee and this year proved 
no exception to the rule, and although a 
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democrat, he was always chosen to preside 
over that committee whenever it happened 
that both the senate and house chairmen 
were absent. 

His best fights of the year, although ulti- 
mately losing ones, were made in favor of 
the eight-hour bill for public employes, and 
the 54-hour bill for women and minors in 
textile factories. He handled these questions 
from every angle, and surprised even his 
friends by his intimate knowledge of the 
legal aspects of the 8-hour bill. Another mat- 
ter on which he made a splendid effort was 
that to further restrict the hours of street 
railway employes. This he carried through 


the house but the senate killed it by two- 


majority. 

Rep. Parks had a large part in the fight 
for the only labor bill of any importance 
which was put on the statute books this 
year, the bill providing that advertisements 
for help in time of industrial trouble shall 
state that a strike or lockout is on. 

Th3 appointment of Rep. Parks on the 
workingmen’s compensation commission by 
Gov. Draper was a very pretty tribute to his 
worth, particularly in view of the fact that 
such an appointment could be made only 
through a suspension of the state law, which 
provides that no member of the legislature 
shall fill any office created by the legislature 
of which he is a member. Hig colleagues, 
however, believed that his long fight in fav- 
or of a system of compensating workingmen 
merited his having a place on what it is 
hoped will be the final commission on this 
subject, and suspended the law in order that 
the governor might be free to submit his 
name to the council, a privilege of which his 
excellency was very glad to avail himself. 

Rep. Parks this year completed seven 
years of service in the lower branch and has 
practically agreed to allow his friends to 
send him back for another, 


Asa L. Pattee. 

With membership on the committee on 
fisheries and game as well as on the com- 
mittee on liquor law, Rep. Asa L. Pattee of 
Faimouth was very fortunate during his first 
year. It is doubtful if the doctor would re- 
gard his liquor law appointment as a par- 
ticularly pleasant one. His one request was 
that he be placed on the committee on 
fisheries and game, and having been given 
that he would have been content to let all 
others pass. It is more than probable that 
if his own personal wishes had been carried 
out to the letter he would never have taken 
a place on the other committee. The liquor 
law committee is one not well calculated to 


bring honor and glory to any man who comes 
to the hill from the Cape section. Its rami- 
fications are troublesome at all times, but 
to the man who lives in a part of the country 
where licenses for the sale of liquor are not 
popular, excise problems are always dis- 
tasteful. Nevertheless the doctor took up 
his burden cheerfully and with a determina- 
tion to do his full duty by the state and the 
liquor people as well. But his chief work, 
as stated above, was in connection with the 
fisheries question, and while he did not av- 
complish all that he might have desired, per- 
haps, he succeeded in bringing the fisheries 
problems to the front where they will receive 
proper recognition from the legislature in 


‘the business so that 
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the future. The doctor is very well known 
in the Cape section, and is decidedly pop- 
ular there. He was born in Thornton, N. H., 
in 1870, was educated at the public schools, 
Potomac University and the Cincinnati Medi- 
cal college. He has practiced mediine in 
Falmouth for years, and has taken a promi- 
nent part in the social and civic life there. 
He is a member of the Masons, Knights of 
Pythias, Odd Fellows, Red Men, and the 
Succannesset club. He has also served for 
10 years on the Falmouth board of health. 


William E. Payson. 

It is not often that a small town like 
Norton sends to the house a man of large 
affairs like William E. Payson and the 
1st Bristol district should congratulate it- 
self upon being able to command the ser- 
vices of a man of his calibre. Mr. Payson 
showed that he possessed the equipment to 
deal with the broad questions of legislation 
as well as the patience to look after the 
matters affecting individual communities. 
A frequent speaker on the floor of the 
house his pleasing manner of delivery and 
the complete grasp of his subject which he 
always showed was sure to command for 
him the close attention of the house. 

Rep. Payson will best be remembered for 


‘the way he jumped into the fight to save 


the anti-compact bill, so-called, which the 
committee on insurance turned down, This 
bill would practically wipe out insurance 
exchanges which are nothing more or less 
than combinations of insurance companies 
organized to maintain rates, The ex- 
changes have killed all competition in 
now all the com- 
panies charge the same rates, which are un- 
duly high as the recent commission on the 
eost of living declared and as the Chamber 
of Commerce declared when considering the 
anti-compact bill. The companies take in 
more than twice as much in premiums as 
they pay out in losses. Rep. Payson didn’t 
win his fight for the bill as the big insur- 
ance interests had too much of a start on 


him but he laid the foundation for a win- 
ning fight another year because he started 
everybody thinking on the subject. 

Mr. Payson’s business is the care of real 
estate. He has charge of the Hotel Ven- 
dome property and other largeinterests and 
consequently knew what he was talking 
about when he discussed insurance cost. 
The Norton man made another’ excellent 
fight. This was on the bill to provide that 
the railroads should bear all the cost of the 
abolition of grade crossings except where 
a city or town is the petitioner and then 
the city or town would have to pay five 
percent instead of ten percent as now. The 
Mansfield board of trade was back of the 
fight for this bill. Rep. Payson appeared 
before the committee on railroads in be- 
half of it and when the committee reported 
against it he was instrumental in overturn- 
ing the committee’s report in the house. 
The bill was finally killed in the senate but 
it showed more vitality this year than ever 
before. 

On the committee on towns Rep. Payson 
performed valuable work, his experience in 
numerous town offices in Norton standing 
him in good stead. Mr. Payson was born in 
Salem, Feb. 14, 1842. He was educated in 
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a private school in Salem and at the Abbott 
Family school, Farmington, Me. He served 
all through the civil war as assistant pay- 
master in the army. In Norton he has 
served as selectman, assessor and overseer 
of the poor for ten years and as chairman 
of the board for seven; aS a member of 
the school committee, and as president of 
the board of directors of the public library 
for 17 years. He is a member of the Ma- 
sons, Grange, Golden Star, Golden Cross, 
Norton Veteran association and the G. A. 
R. 


Waldo H. Péirce. 

His experience of two years in the lowe1 
branch of the legislature made Waldo H. 
Peirce of Prescott, one of the valuable men 
for the farmers when the milk legislature 
came to a head along toward the last of 
the session. 

There were various other matters that he 
was interested in and matters that were of 
interest to his constituents. One of the most 
important of these, so far as the farmers of 
the state, and particularly those of Hamp- 
shire county, were concerned was the bill 
providing for an open season of deer during 
six days each fall. Gov. Draper was so im- 
pressed with Mr. Peirce’s efforts for that 
measure that he presented him with the 
quill with which the law was signed. 

It was on the milk legislation, however 
that the efforts of all who knew the situa- 
tion from the farmers‘ standpoint were de- 
manded and few who were not in the legis- 
lature of 1910 will ever realize the hard 
work that was necessary to keep the con- 
tractors of Boston and the railroads from 
securing even greater advantages than they 
had before enjoyed att the expense of the 
farmers. In the vanguard of those who 
fought for justice was Rep. Peirce, and he, 
with his associates, demanded fair play both 
from those who were tied up to the interests 
and those who sought to play politics and 
hold the matter over until next year so that 


it would not figure in any way in the repub- 
lican gubernatorial campaign this fall. He 
demanded that his party recognize the 
claims. of the farmers for just treatment 
in their hour of need and much of what was 
secured was due entirely to him and men 
of like calibre. 

On the Berkshire street railway bill Mr. 
Peirce was also found working for the peo- 
ple of his section, and altogether he has 
made, during his two years of service, what 
has come to be known of Beacon hill, a ‘‘good 
legislator.”’ 

He has represented the 4th Hampshire 
district from Prescott, where he was born 
in 1859. His education was secured at New 
Salem and Monson academies and he is a 
farmer by: profession, being connected with 
the grange and being also a Mason. He has 
served his townsmen as chairman of the 
board of selectmen, has served on the board 
of assessors and has been an overseer of the 
poor for 15 years. In 1909 he served on 
the committee on libraries, but during the 
first session was a member of the commit- 
tee on fisheries and game. 


Harry A. Penniman. 
Rep. Harry A. Penniman of the 2d Mid- 
dlesex district, which takes in part of Cam- 
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bridge, was conspicuous in this year’s house 
only by his absence. Out of 108 rollcalls he 
was recorded on but 35, being absent on 73. 
Quite a record for a representative from the 
classic shades of Harvard university! Rep. 
Penniman achieved some fame, or notoriety, 
by filing that hardy annual—the bill to pro- 
hibit the sale of liquor in grocery stores. He 
likewise filed it in 1909 and this year, as in 
1909, no one appeared to speak for it, not 
even Rep. Penniman. The genuine advo- 
cates of temperance legislation no longer 


bother with this bill. The only effect of it 


is to cause the large grocery stores in Bos- 
ton considerable expense for counsel fees— 
and in other ways. 

Rep. Penniman was on the committee on 
mercantile affairs this year as he was last 
but the committee did not see him as often 
as did the house, and how often the house 
saw him the rollcall record shows. Rep. Pen- 
niman jis a republican and was born in Cam- 
bridge March 26, 1867. He is engaged in the 
carriage manufacturing business’ which, 
presumably, takes all of his time. 


Laurence §S. Perry. : 

As a member of the legislative committee 
on education, Rep. Laurence §S. Perry of 
New Bedford had a hand in some of the most 
important legislation of the last session. 
The Massachusetts college, the greatest and 


most extensive plan for university extension . 


ever devised, Owes much to his efforts on 


that committee. By it a college education— 
a full four-years’ course—may within a few 
years be secured for less than $400, while the 
student may live at home while attending 
college or may work during the day if nec- 
essary and take his lessons at night. It 
will probably be regarded in after years as 
the greatest monument to the legislative 
career of all members who took part in mak- 


ing it possible, but more especially to those 
who served on the committee that reported 
it. 

Rep. Perry had a local reason also for 
being thankful that he was on the commit- 
tee on education, since the ways and means 
committee had made of the appropriation 
for the New Bedford textile school an ex- 
cuse for attacking what certain members 
of it were pleased to term the ‘“‘niggardli- 
ness”? of New Bedford manufacturers. They 
would have prevented the appropriation if 
possible, but the work of Rep. Perry, in the 
committee and on the floor, resulted in the 
school getting what belonged to it. 

An attempt was made during the session 
to abolish the license commission and to 
supplant it by a license and police board, 
similar to those in Lowell, Fall River and 
Boston. It was a distinct interference with 
local self-government and Rep. Perry, with 
the other New Bedford men, did their ut- 
most to kill it, being successful eventually in 
securing a leave to withdraw from the com- 
mittee on cities. 

Rep. Perry also took a prominent part in 
the passage or the death of all the other 
legislation that would have affected his city, 
while as a legislator generally. he was re- 
garded as one of the strong men of the 
house. 

He was a member of the house of 1909, as 
well as that of 1910, and served on the 
committee on libraries in his first year. He 
is New Bedford boy, having been born there 
in 1883, graduating from the public schools, 
afterward studying law at the University of 
Maine. He practices law in New Bedford and 
is a member of the Signa Beta Pi and Phi 
Kappa Phi. 


Walter K. Perry. 


Rep. Walter K. Perry comes from a dis- 


trict where they pass the republican nomina- 
tion around every year—the 6th Plymouth 
district—but if the district is looking for re- 
sults and not merely for an opportunity to 


honor certain of its citizens it will let Ma- 
rion have the nomination for another year 
that Rep. Walter K. Perry may come back. 
The 6th Plymouth district includes’ the 
towns of Carver, Lakeville, Marion, Matta- 
poisett, Rochester and Wareham. A glance 
at Rep. Perry’s record shows that he did 
things for his whole district as well as for 
all southeastern Massachusetts and _ the 
Cape. Few first year men ever met with the 
success which characterized Rep. Perry’s ef- 
forts. He showed himself to be a diplomat 
and a fighter and an exceptionally able de- 
bater. What he couldn’t get by diplomacy 
he went out and fought for and the house on 
two occasions witnessed this first year mem- 
ber from the Cape defeat the whole ways 
and means committee. 

That was when they fought him twice on 
the bill to appropriate $25,000 for the es- 
tablishment of a fish hatchery. He put the 
bill through the. house and it was not his 
fault that the senate referred it to the next 
general court. If he could have taken the 
fioor of the senate it is a safe wager that 
he would have prevailed there as he did in 
the lower branch. For Wareham he suc- 
ceeded in putting through a bill appropriating 
$15,000 for the establishment of a cranberry 
experimental station and again on this bill 
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he had to meet the stiffest kind of a fight 
from the committee on ways and means. 

For Carver he preserved the right which 
it now has to go to either Wareham or Ply- 
mouth for court proceedings, the bill to put 
that town completely within the jurisdic- 
tion of the Plymouth court being referred 
to the next general court. Rochester ob- 
jecting to the bill which would have given 
Marion the right to go there for additional 
source of water supply, he secured the as- 
sent of the selectmen of Marion, of whom he 
is one, to have the matter referred to the 
next legislature so that it may be definitely 
determined whether the town really needs 
the additional supply. 

He stopped the scheme to sell Benson’s 
lake, petween Lakeville and Middleboro, to 
a cranberry concern for conversion into a 
beg, having the matter referred to the har- 
bor and land commissioners for report to the 
next general court. 

Altheugh unsuccessful in the big fight to 
prolong the open season on brant, coot, shell- 
drake and whistlers, the powerful opposi- 
tion of the Audubon society being too much 
too overcome, he did succeed in killing the 
bill to allow traps in Buzzards Bay, and 
put through a bill allowing game wardens 
and police ofticers to search boats and all 
buildings, except houses, and seize fish and 
game taken in violation of the law. 

The same fearlessness which he displayed 
in fighting on the floor of the house Rep. 
Perry showed in his vote. He was con- 
trolled by no one. He supported direct 
election of United States senators and the 
income tax, the 54-hour bill for women and 
minors and voted to pass the eight-hour 
bill notwithstanding the veto of his excel- 
lency the governor. 

In his first year Rep. Perry showed that 
he knew more about the practical side of the 
fish and game question than any man in the 
house and if he returns for another year is 
certain of the chairmanship of the commit- 
tee. He has been moderator of Marion 
town meetings for five years and a member 
of the selectmen, assessors and overseers 
of the poor for four years. 

Harry L. Pierce. 

Rep. Harry L. Pierce, elected to represent 
the 11th Worcester district along with Frank 
Pope, like the latter hails from Leominster, 
but was born in Somerville, June 6, 1865. 

He is a hustler. When he sets out to get 


a thing he gets it. The news that he will 
be a candidate for congress came as 
an electric shock. What Rep. Pierce 
can accomplish, in politics is shown by 
the results in the very first year in which 
he has ever held any public office either lo- 
cal or state. His district is a double dis- 
trict—the 11th Worcester, composed of Ward 
6, Fitchburg, and the towns’ of Harvard, 
Lancaster, Leominster, and Lunenburg. The 
district is strongly republican on a normal 
vote, but Frank Pope, democrat, of Leomin- 
ster, has been sent down for one of the seats 
three years running. Leominster being the 
largest community it is entitled to both 
seats once in 10 years. For the house of 
1908, Ward 6, Fitchburg, had the right to 
make one nomination, and nominated Cow- 


‘dery, who was defeated. The following year 


the Fitchburg ward still having the right 


to name one man, gave it up as a bad job, 
so long as Frank Pope was running on the 
democratic end and passed the right along 
to Lunenburg, which town nominated ex- 
Rep. Wooldridge. Although supposed _ to 
be a strong candidate, he too went down to 
defeat. In the fall of 1909 it came Leomin- 
ster’s turn to nominate two men and Pierce 
was nominated along with Rep. Whitney. 
The latter had made a good record on the 
railroad committee and was supposed to be 
sure of re-election. All the republicans be- 
lieved that at last the district would be re- 
deemed; but when the votes were counted 
Pope was again elected; and to cap the cli- 
max, it was not Whitney but Pierce, the 
new man, who led the poll, with a plurality 
of 1250, Pope’s being 729. 

It was personal work on the part of Pierce 
that carried the day. He made himself per- 
sonally known to almost every voter in the 
district. Therefore when it became known 
that he would be a candidate for congress 
it was at once realized that he would be a 
most formidable one. 

In the house Pierce had a place on the 
mercantile affairs committee, and his work 
as a conservative republican early met with 
recognition. When Rep. Pierce went to 
Leominster some 15 or 20 years ago one of 
the first things that he did which stamped 
him a man of affairs and potentiality was 
the putting through of a suburban electric 
line from Fitchburg to Clinton. Prior to that 
he had been foreman for the Richardson 
Carriage Co. When he went into street 
railways he immediately found his true _field 
of usefulness, and since then has developed 
a large number of street railway properties. 
About a decade ago he took up the Florida 
phosphate mines, and soon demonstrated 
vast possibilities. Four years ago he sold 
out interests that brought him between 
$400,000 and $500,000. He has put through 
various street railway projects of import- 
ance, including one in Laconia, N. H. He 
owns a magnificent mansion in Leominster, 
one of the finest in the tounty, which he 
erected a few years ago at an expense of 
over $140,000. He is a member of the 
Leominster Board of Trade, and the Leomin- 
ster club. He is also a 32d degree Mason, 
Knight Templar, member of Aleppo Temple, 
Mystic Shrine, an Elk, past master work- 
man of the A..O. U. W., and organizer and 
first president of the Worcester Country club. 


Frank H. Pope. 

The democratic party, the 11th Worcester 
district and the commonwealth are fortunate 
in the possession of the services of Frank 
H. Pope of Leominster as a member of the 
general court. The democratic party is for- 
tunate because it has not had in years in 
the legislature a better exponent of sound 
democratic doctrine than Frank H. Pope or 
one who has done more to increase respect 
in the majority for the minority. The 11th 
Worcester district is fortunate in having 
Frank Pope as its representative because he 
not only reflects credit upon his district but 
has accomplished things for his district. The 
commonwealth is fortunate because Frank 
Pope is one of those legislators, altogether 
too rare, who legislate for the whole com- 
monwealth. As a former speaker of the 
house aptly put it: Massachusetts has plen- 
ty of men who capably represent their dis- 
tricts but too few who represent the old 
commonwealth itself. 

As an example of what he has done for 
his district, the passage of the bill creating 
a separate judicial district of the town of 
Leominster stands out. His prestige alone 
was responsible for the favorable report on 
this bill by the committee on judiciary and 
its enactment by the legislature. It sub- 
stitutes for the antiquated trial justice sys- 
tem a district court with a judge, two spe- 
cial justices and a clerk. The act of this 
year directing the city of Fitchburg to pro- 
ceed ‘forthwith’ with the construction of 
the sewerage system authorized by the legis- 
lature of 1901 is directly traceable to the 
vigorous fight waged by Rep. Pope in 1909 
for the abatement of the nuisance caused by 
the city’s sewage emptying into the north 
branch of the Nashua river. No action was 
taken then but notice was served on Fitch- 
burg that it must move, with the result 
that the city itself presented a bill this year 
providing for the creation of the board of 
sewer commissioners to undertake the work. 

The present law, enacted in 1909, provid- 
ing for the registration of plumbers with a 
state board of plumbing exatniners is the 
child of Rep. Pope. It safeguards the public 
from inexperienced plumbers and protects 
competent plumbers from competition with 
incompetent ones. 


The bill was vigorously opposed right up 
to the executive office but Gov. Draper 
signed it on the word of Frank H. Pope. 
This year Rep. Pope put through a perfect- 
ing amendment to the bill to protect many 
plumbers whose local certificates were ren- 
dered void by the act and who, through lack 
of knowledge of the law, had neglected to 
re-register with the state board. The amend- 
ment extended the time for re-registering 
to the first day of the present month where- 
as the time expired under last year’s act on 
Dec. 28, 1909. The amendment also provided 
for notification of those plumbers holding 
local certificates of the time when they 
would expire. 

The small expressmen of Massachusetts 
owe Rep. Pope a large debt of gratitude for 
his work, aS a member of the ways and 
means committee, in killing the bill, report- 
ed by the committee on taxation, providing 
for a tax of five percent on the gross re- 
ceipts of express companies. This bill, if 
enacted, would have put 52 small express 
companies in Massachusetts out of busi- 
ness, ' 

As an orator Rep. Pope is without a peer 
in the house. His speech against the federal 
income tax was the best exposition of the 
democratic doctrine of state’s rights ever 
heard in the Massachusetts legislature and 
was pronounced by Speaker Walker as the 
best speech he had heard delivered in that 
body in seven year’s experience, A believer 
in an income tax, Rep. Pope voted for the 
state income tax bill, but would not vote for 
a bill which took from the states that which, 
according to his political creed, was an in- 
herent right of the states. Of an opposite 
character, but fully as effective, was his 
plea against the bill which would have per- 
mitted the shooting of brant, coot, shell- 
drake and whistler during the mating and 
breeding season. Rep. Pope’s deep study 
and wide knowledge were snown well: in 
his magnificent argument in behalf of the 
memorial to congress for the repeal of the 
duty on foodstuffs. His speech against the 
senate bill for an additional senate elevator 
was generally regarded as the one thing 
that killed that bill and saved $12,000 to the 
state in a year when Gov. Draper wanted 
every cent possible saved. : 

A deep student of industrial and transpor- 
tation questions as they affect Massachu- 
setts, he was an effective advocate of the 


Boston Railroad holding company bill last 
year and the Berkshire trolleys, New Ha- 
ven validation and holding company pre- 
ferred stock bills this year. 

Rep. Pope has been a member of the 
ways and means committee for three years 
and for the last two years has also been 
on the committee on rules—the ‘‘speaker’s 


cabinet.’’” In 1909 he served on the commit- 
tee on elections. He was born in Sandwich, 
March 7, 1854, and was educated in the 


public schools and at Dean academy. He 
has been a correspondent of the Boston 
Globe for years. In 1897 he was secretary 
of the democratic state committee and in 
the special election last March was an effec- 
tive campaigner in behalf of Cong. Foss. 
He holds membership in the Odd Fellows, 
the Leominster club and the Union club of 
Marlboro. 
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James F. Powers. 

Rep. James F. Powers once suggested to 
a group of legislators in the house reading 
room that it wouldn’t be a bad idea to have 
moving pictures taken of the legislature in 
action. ‘‘What for?’’ asked one of his hear- 
ers. “So you exhibit the pictures over in 
your theatre and show your constituents 
what a busy fellow you are?’ There’s no 
denying that a series of films of the legis- 
lature in action would show more of Rep. 
Powers than they would of many of his 
Beacon hill associates. As a hustler he is in 
a class by himself. From the time the state 
house doors are opened in the morning un- 
til long after the presiding officers in the 
two branches have sounded the gavels for ad- 
journment, the Ward 13 man is on one con- 
tinuous round of work for his district. He is 
probably better known to the legislature as 
a whole than any othtr member, baring the 
presiding officers, of course. There is not 
a man who served on Beacon hill at any 
time within the last four years who hasn’t 
been approached by him,—not once, but 
many times,—and asked for a vote in behalf 
of some measure in which either South 
Boston or organized labor was interested. 

The legislator who undertakes to repre- 
sent Ward 13 and satisfy the demands of its 
people has a pretty big task on his hands. 
Rep. Powers found time, however, to assume 
a leading role in the fights for the measures 
presented by organized labor. The eight- 
hour bill for employes on public works ‘and 
the 54-hour bill for women and children in 
manufacturing establishments were those 
which received the biggest part of his atten- 


tion during the last session. His. member- 
ship .on.the*> committee on street railways, 
one of the most important sub-bodies of 
the legislature, made valuable acquaintances 
for him and for measures in which he was 
interested. It also gave him a standing in 
the eyes of republican legislators from up- 
state as a man who had the confidence of 
the republican presiding officer. 

Rep.. Powers’ speech against the bar and 
bottle bill was one of the treats of the ses- 
sion. It was the strongest and most prac- 
tical argument on either side of the ques- 
tion. 

Rep. Powers was born in St. John’s, New- 
foundland, Oct. 1, 1872. He came to South 
Boston at an early age and received his ed- 
ucation in the Lawrence Grammar school, 
which has sent forth many men who are 
leaders in Boston’s affairs today. Rep. Pow- 
ers is a theatrical manager. He has been 
identified with political affairs in Ward 13 
for several years; He was for three years 
a member of the ward committee. 

At the close of this year’s session, it was 
said that he aspired to membership in the 
upper branch of the legislature. If his as- 
sociates of three years in the house had the 
say of the matter, Rep. Powers would be 
overwhelmingly elected. 


Joel L. Powers. 

Having garnered all the honors that were 
in sight locally, Joel Lysander Powers of 
Hardwick came down to Beacon hill this 
year to represent the 4th Worcester district 
in_the house. Having passed his 76th birth- 
day on the 17th day of last November Mr. 
Powers is naturally somewhat conservative 
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in his views. Brought up on a farm as boys 
were brought up on farms 60 years ago 
naturally he couldn’t understand why any- 
one should want to restrict the hours of Ja- 
bor and voted against all measures with 
that end in view. In fact he was a con- 
servative of conservatives in all his votes, 
and he was about always found voting when 
votes were needed by the grand old republi- 
can party of the grand old commonwealth 


of Massachusetts. His committee assign- 
ment was to the committee on towns. 

In his own town Mr. Powers has been a 
member of the board of selectmen for 25 
years, superintendent of streets for 20 years, 
tax collector for ten years, member of the 
board of assessors for 30 years, chairman 
of the republican town committee for 20 
years and chairman of the cemetery com- 
mission, He is a church deacon as his looks 
indicate and has been treasurer of the Con- 
gregational church for 20 years. It would 
seem from this that Brother Powers is 
about the whole show in Hardwick. 

He was born in that town and was edu- 
cated in the public schools and Wilbraham 
academy. He is engaged in farming and the 
meat business. ; 

F A. Franklin Priest. 

An ability to do hard work in behalf of 
his’ constituents and a willingness to re- 
spond to any demand on his time on behalf 


of those he represented was one of the dis- 
tinguishing traits of Rep. A. Franklin Priest 
of Haverhill. His influence on legislation 
was great throughout the last session of the 
legislature, and the interest he displayed 
in the work of the committee on legal af- 
fairs, to which he was assigned by Speaker 
Walker, made him one of the important 
members of the house. 

When one serves on legal. affairs he has 


little time for play, as lots of the big legis- 
lation is handled and whipped into shape by 
that committee. To it went, during the 
last sesson, all of the loan shark bills, the 
bills affecting the standing of debtors, the 
measure forbidding the publication of the 
names of those who are unfortunate enough 
to need assistance and numerous others of 
the same kind. On all of these Rep. Priest 
tuok an important part, not only in perfect- 
ing the bills, but in securing their passage 
through the house. 

The fact that Rep. Priest was accorded a 
place on this important committee is, in it- 
self, an evidence of his standing in the 
legislature, for he is one of the youngest men 
ever named to serve on it. He was elected 
first in 1909 from the 2d Hssex district, and 
was returned last fall because of good work 
he had done in his first year. 

He was born in Haverhill on Sept. 13, 
1885. He graduated from the public schools, 
afterward attending the law school at the 
University of Alabama. He is a practicing 
lawyer, with an office at 15 Milk street, Bos- 
ton, and another at Haverhill. 

In the house of 1909 he served on the 
committee on engrossed bills and constitu- 
tional amendments, he having been one of 
the dissenters on the prohibition amendment 
that came from the latter body. 


Frank X. Quigley. 

A live wire of high voltage is Frank X. 
Quigley of Holyoke. Although he won’t he 
28 years old until the 20th day of next 
November he has represented part of Hol- 
yoke in the house for three years now. 


When we say he has represented part of 
Holyoke we simply mean that his district— 
the 9th Hampden—takes in Wards 1, 2 and 
4 of Holyoke.. Far be from us to convey the 
impression that Frank Quigley has repre- 
sented only those three wards in the legisla- 
ture. He has represented the democratic 
party, organized labor and has been on the 
job all the time for the whole city of Hol- 
yok, 

Holyoke needs men like Quigley to repre- 
sent her and the democratic party needs 
them. So does the commonwealth. The dem- 
ocrats would show up much better in the 
legislature if they had a few more live 
wires like the young Holyoke man there. 
He doesn’t simply cast his vote for demo- 
cratic and labor measures but he influences 
others to vote for them. More important 
still, he holds the votes in line when a vic- 
tory is won to prevent it from being taken 
away. It was the kind of work which he 
does which prevented reconsideration of the 
favorable vote for direct election of United 
States senators in the last session. Many a 
time it has happened that the democracy 
or labor has won a victory one day only to 
lose it the next because some of their sup- 
porters weren’t on the job. It never hap- 
pened, however, when Frank Quigley could 
help it. 

With all of his activity as a democrat and 
a worker for organized labor it hasn’t hurt 
his popularity with republicans any. Few 
democrats that have come to the legislature 


in recent years have feen able to 
wield the influence that Rep. Quig- 
ley has wielded. Everybody remem- 
bers the excellent job he and 
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Kkep. Madsen did in the house last year in 
geiting the Holyoke-Northampton boundary 
bill through the house with a compensa- 
tion of only $18,000 to Northampton for the 
Smith’s Ferry territory. Subsequently the 
senate raised the amount to $45,000 but that 
wasn’t Rep. Quigley’s fault. He wasn’t in 
the senate, Besides Northampton wasn’t 
satisfied even with $45,000, so it was a big 
Holyoke victory, 

Rep. Quigley did some of the same kind 
of work this year on the bill which he filed 
himself, by which the state relinquished its 
authority over Ashley’s and Wright’s ponds 
in the city of Holyoke to the city. Never 
but once before in the history of Massachu- 
setts has the state given over control of a 
great pond, and that once was away back 
in the days before Massachusetts was a 
state, and when the Indians had wigwams 
on Boston common, 

He injected a little life into the commit- 
tee on taxation, to which he was transferred 
this year from cities where he had done 
wheelhorse work as clerk for two years. He 
had that committee split wide open all the 
time and on every bill where the rights of 
the people were in conflict with the desires 
of the wealthy interests he saw to it that 
there was a fight for the rights of the peo- 
ple in the committee and on the floor of the 
house. On the bill to give the whole of the 
corporate franchise tax of domestic business 
and manufacturing corporations to the places 
where the corporations have their places of 
business he was obliged to stand as 
the lone dissenter in the house from 
the “leave to withdraw’’ report of the com- 
mittee, but his dissent laid the foundation 
for the successful fight which was made for 
the bill, which is now law. Holyoke and 
Chicopee gain materially by it but their gain 
is nothing compared to what New Bedford 
and other manufacturing cities gain, New 
Bedford’s gain being over $80,000 a year. 
It was a fight for principle that Rep. Quig- 
ley was waging—the principle that the places 
that furnish the fire and police protection 
for these concerns and educate the children 
of the employes, should get the taxes, not 
Brookline, Nahant and other places where 
the stockholders live. 

Although a young man Frank Quigley is 
one of the big men on Beacon hill and one 
who is growing all the time. 


Martin L. Quinn. 

Martin Lewis Quinn has made so good in 
his: two years in the house that his consti- 
tuents propose to give him another try. 
Swampscott has never had a more loyal, or 
the district a more painstaking representa- 
tive. The 12th Essex district, which Martin 
has so faithfully served, comprises Ward 
3, Lynn, and Swampscott. That he will get 
every vote of his town there is no shadow 


- 


of doubt and in Ward 3 he will develop 
strength at the caucuses, among those who 
recognize merit and good work, that his 
friends believe will assure him the nomina- 
tion. It used to be the rule that the man 
who came out of Swampscott should have 
but two years and Ward 3 should get four 
but all that was changed when Hon. George 
H. Newhall was the Ward 3 representative, 
who having had his four years looked to 


Swampscott to give him a fifth, and the 


town, recognizing the work Mr. Newhall had 
given the district, said cheerfully: ‘‘We’il 
waive our right and support you.’’ So 
present Sen. Newhall got his five years 
and now Swampscott only is asking the 
quid pro quo. Having as conscientious and 
good a man as had Ward 3 in Mr. Newhall’s 
time she says, ‘“‘Rep. Quinn has served you 
well and we ask a third year for him,’’ and 
it looks as if Martin would land, too, for he 
is getting assurances of strong support in 
Ward 3. 

Rep. Quinn has served on the committee 
on harbors and public lands during both of 
his years on the ‘‘hill” and this year was on 
constitutional amendments. On every Lynn 
bill, and Lynn had some very important ones 
this year, the Shoe City has had a sturdy 
advocate in Martin Lewis Quinn. On har- 
bors and public lands his work told in favor 
of the ambitious harbor development bill. 
His speech on the Lynn water filtration bill 
did more to harmonize the differences con- 
cerning the state board of health and to en- 
sure the ultimate successful passage of that 
bill than any other that was delivered dur- 
ing the debate. Four enacted bills, original- 
ly introduced by himself for the benefit of 
his district, his town and the commonwealth, 
were Rep. Quinn’s achievements of the ses- 
sion of 1910. One of these, with the pen 
with which Gov. Draper attached his signa- 
ture making it law, now hangs in the hall 
of James L. Bates Post 118, G. A. R., at 
Swampscott. lt is directly for the old sol- 
dier and prevents the selectmen or board of 
any town distributing orders in lieu of 
money for military aid, from playing politics 
and compelling the veteran to fill his order 
at the store of any particular grocer or pro- 
vision dealer, with whom he does not care 
to trade. Martin has a forcible way of put- 
ting his argument which always appeals to 
the house whenever he takes the floor. He 
is an all-round honest good fellow. Born in 
Lynn, 46 years ago, he has resided nearly 
all of his life in Swampscott, of which town 
he was selectman for four years and a mem- 
ber of the overseers of the poor. 


George A. Reed. 

George A. Reed, representing the.21st Wor- 
cester district in the lower branch of the 
legislature, although always active in politics 
holding 


‘s for the first time public of- 


fice. Born in Worcester, Aug. 5, 1869, he 
graduated from the English High school in 
that city and at once began to study law. 
He is a graduate of Boston University Law 
school, and practices in his native city. 

As a member of the public service com- 
mittee he never missed a session of the 
committee and was absent at few roll-calls 
in the house. Rep. Reed took particular in- 
terest in three pieces of legislation. The first 
was the bill to allow an extra appropriation 
of $700 for the Worcester probate court for 
extra clerical assistance. This bill Rep. 
Reed had the satisfaction of seeing enacted 
into law. 

The second measure provided for jury trial 
on appeal from the decision of local boards 
of health. Rep. Reed believed that in many 
cases local prejudices or favoritism cut a 
considerable figure in the rulings of local 


boards of health and regarded the good old 
Anglo-Saxon custom of jury-trial as the best 
way to settle things, as a court of last re- 
sort. He had in mind a case which had 
been brought to his own attention, where a 
man had put up an $8,000 stable, and has 
been obliged to see it stand idle for years 
as the result of a decision of the local board 
of health on a technicality. It would cost 
almost as much to alter the building in 
accord with the demands of the board as to 
erect an entire new _ structure. The bill 
tailed but Rep. Reed believes that it ha 
much merit in it. ; 

A third measure would have made per- 
manent the office of two Worcester court 
officers. The services of Rep. Reed became 
enlisted in the bill by the argument that it 
would increase the efficiency of the court, 
and it appeared reasonable to put the offi- 
cers 0n a salary instead of a per diem basis. 
The committee on public service reported 
the bill, but the committee on counties acted 
adversely upon it. Rep. Reed himself did 
not especially regret this when he found 
that the increase in pay would mean a rise 
from $1250 to £1700 with $100 for uniforms. 
This he regarded as excessive. 


. Joseph J. Reed. 

Nobody in the legislature of 1910 will al- 
low anybody else to say that Rep. Joseph J. 
need of Cambridge, the member from the 
Ist Middlesex district, is a mollycoddle and 
get away with it. He wasn’t. On the oth- 
er hand he was one of the most virile of all 
the members, and when he spoke it was with 
vehemence and force, with regard only for 
the facts and none whatever for whomso- 
ever they might hit. 

He was there all the time, but it was not 
until the Lyman school investigation order 
was before the house that he blossomed into 
his rightful place. He was largely responsible 
for the passagt of that measure, the opponents 
of the investigation, led by Grafton’ Cushing 
of Ward I1, Boston, having had the situation 
well in hand up to that time. Rep. Reed took 
the floor at exactly the proper moment, told 
the members a few facts, and there- was 
nothing to it after that. The investigation 
order went through with practically no 
chance of being beaten. 

When the investigation was held he was 
before the committee early and jate, and it 
was he who, in the opinion- of most legisla- 
tors, _forced Chairman Ham and _ the 
other probers to stick to their job and at- 
tempt no whitewash of the Lyman school 
authorities during the closing hours of the 
legislature. 

Rep. Reed served on the committee on pub- 
lic service, where he secured a knowledge 
of the manner in which the state depart- 
ments are conducted that was more or less 
of a revelation to him. What he learned did 


not increase his regard for the men em- 
ployed in the public service, but it furn- 
ished facts enough upon which to fight a 
whitewash report from the investigating 
committee. 

He was also a hard worker for all mat- 
ters that effected Cambridge, being partly 
responsible for sending the new Cambridge 
charter to the next legislature and assist- 
ing in securing authority for the city to 
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make new street improvement loans and to 
incur extra debt for its water service. He 
also worked hard to secure reimbursement 
for his city for money expended in indus- 
trial education, the special bill having been 
later merged into a general one, so that 
a number of communities secured a return 
ot the money expended. 

Rep. Reed was born in Brookline in 1867, 
was educated at the public and parochial 
schools and is a fruit and produce dealer. He 
has lived in the district which he represents 
since he was three years old. 


George A. Ricker, 

Having completed a year of good work in 
the house, Rep. George A. Ricker of Glou- 
cester will be a candidate for the endorse- 
ment of his constituents of the 22d Essex 
district for another term. While old Cape 
Ann has been a hiotbed of local politics 
for many years she has never failed to ap- 
preciate conscientious effort and persistent 
endeavor. Mr. Ricker was president of the 


common council, in which body he served 
five years before coming to the house, lay- 
ing the foundation for a good legislator. 
Speaker Walker picked lim for place on 
the committee on public lighting and there 
he has had plenty to occupy his attention. 


He took an active interest on the bill to 
limit the powers of gas and electric light 
companies which the governor signed and 
under which if a company is incorporated 
to make and distribute electricity for heat, 
light and power, it shall niot engage in the 
manufacture of gas for heating, cooking and 
mechanical purposes. He also worked for 
the bill also approved by the governor to fix 
the dates when stock rights in gas com- 
panies shall accrue. Another bill in the 
framing of which Rep. Ricker had-his share, 
which is also now law by Gov. Draper’s 
signature, is the act which gives to the gas 
and electric light commissioners the right 
to authorize a company making and selling 
gas and electricity to do business in a city 
or town which is not named in its agree- 
ment or charter. AS _ superintendent of 
streets in Gloucester in 1908, in which posi- 
tion Rep. Ricker achieved decided success, 
he obtained an excellent practical knowl- 
edge which has served him good stead in 
dealing with gas and electric light com- 
panies and measures to regulate the open- 
ing of streets. On all harbor and land bills 
affecting Gloucester Mr. Ricker has looked 
jealously after the interests of his constitu- 
ents as well as on bills affecting the fish- 
eries. He is a granite contractor and 
builder and was born 33 years ago in the city 
which he represents. 


Thomas P. Riley. 

Even a partial recital of the accomplish- 
ments of Thomas P. Riley of Malden as a 
member of the house for the past three years 
would fill several pages of this number of 
Practical Politics. A Boston newspaper re- 
marked some time during the past session 
of the legislature that: 
biggest man in the Massachusetts legisla- 
ture. That goes both ways.’’ There can be 
found few who have served with Tom Riley 
who will dispute that statement, even among 
those with whom he was always in conflict. 
In his first year in the house Tom Riley 


“Tom Riley is the‘ 
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early came to be looked upon as a force in 
legislation; in his second year he was easily 
one of the leaders of the house and in this, 
his third year, he was the leader of the 
house so far as anyone could be called its 
leader. Some of the papers are in the habit 
of referring to Rep. Riley as ‘‘the democra- 
tic leader of the house.’’ This is true in so 
far that the democrats usually follow him, 
but he has never attempted to pose as the 
democratic leader, 

Rep. Riley has always disparaged attempts 
to draw party lines in legislation. When 
some well-intentioned people wanted to nom- 
inate him as the democratic candidate for 
speaker last January he quickly came out 
with a statement that he, himself, intended 
to vote for Joseph Walker for re-election 
and that he wanted to see no one named to 
oppose Speaker Walker, whom he character- 
ized as the fairest speaker the house had 
ever had. This was a statesmanlike utter- 
ance and it was also good politics, for if 
party lines were drawn on Beacon hill much 
of the success which has met Rep. Riley’s 
efforts for progressive legislation could not 
have been attained, — 

The Malden’s man great success has been 
due largely to the fact that he has never 
stood as a partisan on Beacon hill. He held 
aloft the banner of the people and invited 
all to follow whatsoever their politics. By 
making his fights in this manner, free from 
partisanship, he was always sure of from 30 
to 40 republican votes on every bill that he 
advocated and sometimes from 50 to 60. 

The democratic party has become so for- 
midable and has increased public respect for 
it largely through Rep. Riley’s conduct on 
Beacon hill during the past year. The demo- 


cratic party gained prestige from those mag- 
nificent battles he waged because, while 
he did not fight as a democrat on the floor 
of the house, he was fighting for principles 
long associated with the democratic party 
and in which that party had reiterated its 
belief in Faneuil hall last October. As a ful- 
filment of the pledges of that platform. bills 
were filed covering every one of its planks 
and a determined fight was waged for each 
one, led by the big leader from Malden. For 
labor measures, direct legislation, direct elec- 
tion of United States senators and the income 
tax, Rep. Riley led a determined battle and 
enhanced not only his own reputation but 
the prestige of his party. A big man, men- 
tally and physically, possessed of a voice in 
proportion to his physical development, he is 
one of the most powerful speakers ever heard 
in the Massachusetts legislature. In de- 
bate he can use the broad axe and the 
rapier with equal skill, although preferring 
the broad axe. He killed the optometry bill 
by ridicule and he put the resolve for direct 
election of United States senators through 
the house by fierce, powerful argument. 
His mind is a marvelous storehouse of 
knowledge. Few men in the country, pro- 
bably, can so ably discuss such a _ wide 
range of public questions as he. His wide 
knowledge of public affairs and oratorical 
ability have caused a constant demand for 
him from all parts of the commonwealth as 
a public speaker. The demand upon him for 
the past two years has been such that none 
but a man of his powerful physique could 


stand. He had no sooner laid down his leg- 
islative duties last June than he commenced 
the campaign which he is now waging with 
vigor for the election of more democratic 
members of the next legislature. That he is 
broad enough and unselfish enough to look 
beyond mere party is seen in the fact that 
he has advocated the endorsement of those 
progressive republicans who voted consist- 
ently in the last session for popular legisla- 
tion. 8 

If the’ democratic party selects Rep. Riley 
as its candidate for lieutenant-governor it 
will honor itself fully as much as it honors 
him. It will be a recognition of a faith- 
ful public servant and an appreciation of 
one who is waging the people’s fight every 
hour of the day every day in the year. At 
the same time the party will secure on the 
state ticket the ablest campaigner in the 
state. 

Rep. Riley was born in Medford, Mass., 
July 11, 1875, and was educated at the pub- 
lic schools, Seton Hall: college and Boston 
University law school, 


Leonard G. Roberts, 
Rep. Leonard G. Roberts of Ward 24, Bos- 
ton, came to the house this year with a repu- 
tation of high standing at the bar of the 


© 


Massachusetts and federal courts. It was 
but natural that Speaker Walker should se- 
lect him for a place on the important com- 
mittee on the judiciary. On that committee 
he was the firm opponent of the many bills 
which would upset the established legal pro- 
cedure of the commonwealth, His prefer- 
ence for things as they are over things as 
some of the progressives would make them 
was also shown in his votes and speeches in 
the house. He was a firm opponent of the 
various bills sought by organized labor, of 
the income tax, of direct election of United 
States senators, and, in fact of all the so- 
called ‘‘progressive’’ measures. He was an 
earnest advocate of the bar and bottle bill 
and was one of the leaders of the fight 
which placed that measure on the statute 
books, 

Rep. Roberts was born in Sherman, Me., 
Sept. 18, 1862. He graduated from Bates 
college in 1887 and from the Boston Univer- 
sity law school in 1890. He has long been 
engaged in the practice of law in Boston and 
is a member of the Boston Bar association. 
He holds membership in the Young Men’s 
republican club of Dorchester, the Ward 24 
Republican club and the Dirigo, Congrega- 
tional, Park St. Men’s, and Colonial clubs. 
He is a past master of St. John’s lodge of 
Masons. 


George B. Robinson. 


George B. Robinson, republican, was one 
of the two representatives from the 2d 
Hampden, or ‘shoestring’? district, which 
comprises 14 towns. Mr. Robinson’s town of 
East Longmeadow only gets the nomination 
once in 14 years and one sometimes wond- 
ers why they let it have it at all. Mr. Rob- 
inson was absent on 387 rolicalls this year and 
on the others he generally voted as the ma- 
jority voted. It was always possible to tell 
by the time his name was reached which side 
the majority was on. Rep. Robinson served 
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on the committee on water supply. At least 
he was appointed to that committee. 

He was born in East Longmeadow, Oct. 7, 
1866, and was educated in the public schools 
and at Child’s business college, Springfield. 
his business is that of a stone dealer. He 


has served his town as selectman, assessor, 
overseer of the poor and tax collector. 


William M. Robinson. 

“Billy” Robinson was one of the most pop- 
ular members of the house of 1910. The 
member from Chelsea was serving his fourth 
consecutive year, in the legislature, and 
his eighth in politics, for he was a mem- 
ber of the Chelsea board of aldermen from 
1908 till his election to the house. Because 
of this long career, his prominence; and 
ability, it was early gossiped that he wouid 
be.ea formidable candidate for the senate if 
he decided to run. While both the other 
Chelsea members of the house— Carleton and 
Warren—-were regarded as in the running it 
was generally declared that Robinson cer- 
tainly had the pole as the senior so far as 
public service was conecrned. 

For years, Chelsea citizens of both high 
and low degree have come to “Billy’’ Rob- 
inson with their troubles, finding in him an 
attentive ear, and a sympathetic heart. He 
was one of the pioneers in maping out the 
new system of government which became 
necessary as the result of the conflagration, 
in Chelsea, and when signs of seeming 
wear and tear in the new system cropped 
out the voters went to Robinson with their 
grievance, and he and Carleton put it up 
to the executive council to settle. One of 
the most serious questions was the distri- 
bution of the relief funds. Before the ex- 
ecutive council Rep. Robinson conducted 
the case for the petitioners with admirable 
diplomacy. He is not a lawyer, but he gave 
points to legal minds as to the able presen- 
tation of a case, and while he was not lack- 
ing in zeal, it was always tempered with 
discretion. 

In the house Rep. Robinson was every- 
body’s friend, not even manifesting any 
jealosy of his colleagues as possible riv- 
als for senatorial honors. 

As a member of the committee on federal 
relations he took a bold step in dissenting 
from the report of the committee against the 
income tax. He explained his position on 
the floor of the house in an admirably lucid 
manner, declaring himself to be a Taft re- 
publican, standing with the president, and 
believing that it was a case where the wel- 
fare of the whole nation was involved. 

He was clerk of the committee on federal 
relations, and on the street railway com- 
mittee he was one of the leading members. 
When the counsel for the Boston Elevated 
Were questioned by Rep. Robinson as to 
what they intended to de for Chelsea if 
the merger bill went through they.prompt- 
ly recognized the fact that if they expected 
the majority of the committee to be with 
the bill they would have to have some re- 
gard for Chelsea, and they at once promised 
specifically that if the merger went through 
the five cent fare limit should be extended 
through that city. 

Rep. Robinson showed himself to be a 
progressive republican by voting for the re- 


solve for an amendment to the U. S. con- 
stitution providing for the direct election 
of United States senators. He was an en- 
thusiastic worker for the Walker direct 
nomination bill, believing that the republi- 
can party should show signs of progress, not 
depending on past glory. 

On every bill affecting his native city Rep. 
Robinson was sure to take a strong stand, 
and his ability as a vote-getter was phenom- 
enal. On the bills to give the police one 
day off in 15, and the various retirement 
bills Rep. Robinson was ever foremost in 
the fight. Ee always carried on the contest 
in the upper branch as well, alas, and so 
strong was his influence there that he was 
sure to win victory even against the efforts 
of the senator from his district. 

Rep. Robinson is a clear and convincing 
speaker. His voice and manner are alike 
pleasing. He never wastes his energies in 


long speeches, and therefore is always given 
attention. 
his native city 
many 


In his long career in the house 
has much to be thankful 


for, because special appropriation 


bills, bills to refund the city’s special loans, 
bills benefiting the fire, police, and militia 
service might well have lacked enactment 
but for his energetic action and persuasive 
tongue, 

William .M. Robinson was born in Chelsea, 
July 21, 1875. He made a record as an ath- 
lete in school and in Worcester academy, 
holding the interscholastic record for sev- 
eral years as a sprinter. He is a Mason, 
and a member of the Alter Ego and Cosmo- 
politan clubs of his native city. He is in 
the furniture business, but always prominent 
in public affairs, and no political campaign 
is complete without him. He is always leaned 
on heavily by the republican organization 
of the city and county, and although Chel- 
sea has suffered from many local feuds his 
happy disposition and judical temperament 
have always carried him along on the top 
wave of popularity. He takes pains to learn 
how be can benefit people. That is the se- 
cret of his ascending fame. 


John E. Rousmaniere. 


Scattered at intervals through the house 
and not any too frequent by any means, are 
certain men whose stability of purpose and 
general disinterestedness acts as a sheet an- 
chor for the legislature in emergencies. 
John HE. Rousmaniere of Ward 21 has the 
honor to belong in this selected list. His 
legislative course is always directed along 
lines of what he believes is right, rather 
than because it is popular, More than once 
he has happily been able to combine the 
two in -his work, but if a time came for a 
selection of courses there was no question 
as to the position he would take. Rousma- 
niere a year ago distinguished himself par- 
ticularly for his work on the Boston chart- 
er bill. He is the last man in the world to 


maintain that measure is perfect, but he 
Says, and this be admitted by all, that 
through it the city has secured a more 


perfect document than it ever enjoyed be- 
fore, and there is no doubt now that not one 
too many safeguards were added. 

Fie also is the man who can _ properly 
claim in a large part the honor of having 
made legislatively possible the high school 


of commerce. When the question of procur- 
ing funds for it seemed to be in danger of 
collapsing he came to the front. The stand- 
ards which he set a year ago have been 
held during the session recently closed. On 
the metropolitan affairs committee he gave 
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special attention to the saving of Boston 
from burdens incurred for the benefit of 
communities outside the corporate limits, a 
task worthy of considerable praise, At the 
same time with a clear eye to the future, he 
gave a most attentive hearing to the prop- 
ositions looking towards a co-ordination of 
the various Greater Boston communities so 
that joint action and responsibility would be 
possible. 

His one particular ambition, and he is 
frank to make it plain is to secure if pos- 
sible some advancement of the commercial 
position: of his home city. To that end he 
was a hard worker for the various proposi- 
tions presented by the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce, and such allied bodies, not only 
for the improvement of present business con- 
ditions but also for the elimination of the 
smoke nuisance, 

All in all he has been one of the real- men 
of the house. Clear cut, straightforward in 
all his actions, an easy speaker upon the 
floor, and yet modestly diffident of making 
any pretence of being an orator, he has 
been in the position where his words have 
been listened to with attention and have 
always carried weight. 

With 50 such men willing to work and 
study and figure, there would never be any 
fear of the character of the legislation 
which would come from the general court. 
It would outrank that of any state legisla- 
ture, ‘ 


Thomas Ryan. . 

30rn in Ireland, lives in Cambridge, and 
is true to both. That’s Thomas Ryan, one 
of the two men whom the 1st Middlesex rep- 
resentative district sent to look out for its 
interests in the lower branch of the legisla- 
ture of 1910. And he certainly did look out 
for his district’s interests. Speaker Walker, 
who had heard of Rep. Ryan’s achievements 
as a member of the Cambridge common 
council, appointed him to the “important 
committee on metropolitan affairs. Metropoli- 
tan affairs, in the eyes of Beacon hill folks, 
is an important bcdy. In the eyes of Cam- 
bridge folks, it is even of greater importance, 
since about all of the measures affecting 
that city’s welfare go before it for consid- 
eration, The biggest work done by this 
year’s legislature came to it by way of the 
metropolitan affairs committee. Mammoth 
improvements for the Boston waterfront, all 
of which mean much to the sister city of 
Cambridge, were provided for. About $4,- 
000,090 was appropriated for the develop- 
ment of the East Boston and South Boston 
water front. Rep. Ryan is a teamster by oc- 
cupation, and the importance of these de- 
velopments to the teaming craft and to 
workingmen in general were understood by 
him, Fis intimate knowledge of the points 
best suited for development were of ines- 
timable value’ to his committee associates 
and to the legislature as a whole. 

Despite the ardor of his duties as a mem- 
ber of the committee on metropolitan af- 
fairs, Rep. Ryan found time to take a hand 
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in the campaign for the several legislative 
measures presented by organized labor. He 
was one of the leaders in the fight for the 
eight-hour bili for employees on _ public 
works, and also in the fight for the 54-hour 
bill for women and children in manufactur- 
ing establishments. He also supported pop- 
ular measures like the income tax, the di- 
rect election of United States senators, direct 


nominations for representatives: and sena- 
tors in all districts and the initiative and 
referendum. 

Rep. Ryan is about 83 years of age. In 
politics he is a democrat. 


Ralph Sargent. 

An asset of distinct value_to the state of 
Massachusetts is the calm, ripe judgment of 
the older members of its legislature, espe- 
cially when the conservatism bred of years 
is tempered by a broad liberality that sees 
merit in new things and can discérn the new 
conditions. 

Such a legislator is Rep. Ralph Sargent of 
Merrimac, who for two years has represented 


the 1st Essex district as a republican in the 
heuse. He has viewed all matters with that 
liberality which has prevented him from be- 
coming a ‘clique’? man in any sense. He 
has been in favor of corporation legislation 
when his commonsense told thim it was for 
the best and concealed no ulterior motive 
behind a cloak of simple language. On the 
other hand, he has been anti-corporation 
whenever his judgment has told him that the 
welfare of the people was about to be ex- 
ploited for private gain on the part of some- 
one. 

During his two years Rep. Sargent has 
served on the committee on prisons, where 
he has been a power for good in advancing 
the interests of the state’s correctional and 
penal institutions. 

He has been one of the faithful attendants 


at all sessions of the branch of which he was 
a member and has been throughout his ca- 
reer on Beacon Hill one of the most consist- 
ent legislative workers sent from any sec- 
tion of the state. “During the last session, 
when the milk situation demanded calmness 
and deliberation, Rep. Sargent was one of 
the members who exerted every influence to 
secure justice for the producer and to assure 
the consumers that their interests and those 
of the farmer were identical. His good work 
in this directidn was attested by many of 
his colleagues in the legislature, who were 
loud in their praises of him and his efforts in 
all discussions in the lobby. 

Rep. Sargent was born in Merrimac in 
December, 1848, and was educated in the 
public schools there. He is in the ice busi- 
ness in his home town and has served his 
neighbors as selectman, assessor and over- 
years, and has been superintendent of streets 
for two years. He is a Mason. 


Amos T. Saunders. 

The brilliant record which Rep. Amos T. 
Saunders of Clinton established during his 
first term of service in the house was lived 
up to and even surpassed during the recent 
session, Beginning where he left off the year 
before, he has steadily advanced as one of 
the leaders of the house, until in the closing 
days of the session it was left for him to 
draft a bill to solve the milk situation, after 
others who were supposed to know all about 
the question had failed. He presented a bill 
which, had it been interpreted fairly by the 
railroad companies, would have _ brought 


about a situation under which all sides to 
the milk controversy could have lived in 
peace. The attitude of the railroad compa- 
nies, however, has brought about another 
disagreeable situation with which the next 
legislature will have to deal, and it is a 
safe bet that Rep. Saunders will be on hand 
with another bill which will not permit of 
any such action. 

If one were asked to point out the chief 
characteristic of Rep. Saunders during the 
last session, he would promptly answer “in- 
dependence.’’ On the great question of the 
direct election of United States senators he 
believed hs party was headed in the wrong 
direction, and he showed no hesitation what- 
ever in leaving it, his action being largely 
responsible for the passage of the direct 
election resolutions through the house. On 
the question of the federal income tax, also, 
he preferred to follow Pres. Taft rather than 
the leaders of his party in this state. 

Although ranking high on the committee 
on the judiciary, Rep. Saunders’ services 
were also required by the speaker as chair- 
man of the committee on the liquor law, an] 
the house followed his advice on every meas- 
ure referred to the committee, although he 
was a dissenter from the committee’s report 
on one occasion, the “bar and bottle bill’ re- 
port. He led the debate for this bill, and 
snares with Rep. Turner of Waltham the 
credit for its passage through the house. 

If re-elected this year, and this is no 
doubt of his return, Rep. Saunders is 
likely to become chairman of the com- 
mittee on the judiciary on the part of 
the house, and titular leader of the 
hous¢, a position for which he is eminently 


fitted, both by training, experience and tem- 
perament, Thirty-six years of age, he is a 
native of the old Pine Tree state, a graduate 
of Bridgton (Me.) academy, and of the law 
school of Boston university in the class of 
1900. He follows the practice of the law in 
Clinton, where he has taken a prominent 
part in town affairs, having been town soli- 
citor for three years, moderator of town 
meetings, and a member of-the republican 
town committee for six years, three. of which 
he was chairman, He is also. a member of 
the Massachusets and Worcester County re- 
publican clubs. 


Aifred Scigliano. 

It isn’t so many years since the late 
George Scigliano was a member of the legis- 
lature from Ward 6, Boston, and when 
brother Alfred came along to fill a seat in 


the house of representatives last January 
there were plenty of old-timers left to ex- 
tend the glad hand and promise him 
help for his’ brother’s sake. Alfred 


_was soon able to prove, however, that he 


didn’t need to travel on his lamented broth- 
er’s reputation. He is an enetrprising chap 
who knows how to make friends and keep 
them, and before the session of 1910 pro- 
rogued he was on intimate terms with al- 
most every one of the 240 representatives and 
the 40 senators. 

Rep. Scigliano was no stranger to the 
duties of a legislator when he came to Bea- 


con hill. He had been trained, like his 
brother before him, in the great’ school 
of Ward 6 politics, and had served 


one year in the old Boston common council. 
Speaker Walker appointed him to the com- 
mittee on harbors and public lands. As a 
member of this committee, he was able 
to form valuable friendships with members 
from the water-front districts and to secure 
their support for bills in which his own city 
of Boston was interested. 

Me found time, too, to do an earnest work 
for the eight-hour bill for .employees on 
public werks, for the 54-hour bill for women 
and children in manufacturing establish- 
ments and for the rest of the measures 
backed by organized labor; also for the in- 
come tax, the direct nomination of senators 
and representatives in every district, the di- 
rect election of United States senators, the 
initiative and referendum and the Columbus 
day bill for which he was) one of the peti- 
tioners. 

Rep. Scigliano was born in Boston, June 3, 
1876, and received his education in the pub- 
lic schools. He has always been prominent 
in North End affairs. He is affiliated with 
the Eagles, Jefferson club, Columbus society 
and Mediterranean fishing club. 


Michael J. Scully. 


A good many people pricked up their ears 
when the Washburn-White-Brown Rainbow 
elub, so-called, allowed to go through the 
house without a contest the bill to allow a 
street railway company to operate cars over 
the tracks of a railroad company, by agree- 
ment between the two companies and with 
the approval of the board of railroad com- 
missioners, provided such railroad tracks 
are equipped for operation by the electric 
system of motive power. Although general 
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in its terms everyone knew that it was a 
special bill applying to the use of the tracks 
of the Highland division of the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad company 
by the Springfield Street Railway company. 
In fact the Springfield Railway company was 
the petitioner for the legislation. If there 
is anything that will get a rise out of the 
Rainbow club quicker than the name of 
Charles S. Mellen it is the name of L, S. 
Storrs, president of the Springfield Street 
Railway company. It was quite a bitter pill 
for the anti-New Havenites to swallow, this 
eombination of Storrs and the Springfield 
company and Mellen and the New Haven, 
and it surprised a good many people, es- 
pecially in view of the tragic fate that met 


a much simpler bill later at the hands of 
White, Washburn and Brown—the bill to al- 
low the Springfield Street Railway company 
to operate six miles of street railway in 
Suffield, Conn. 

The answer to the lack of opposition to 
the Springfield bill was S-c-u-l-l-y. That 
spells, Scuily, Michael J. Scully, democratic 
representative from the 4th Hampden dis- 
trict, one of the best representatives and 
best fellows Springfield ever sent down to 
the state house, a man that can do things 
and do them without much noise or fire- 
works. Rep. Scully took the Springfield bill 
to report for his committee on railroads and 
House Chairman ‘‘Bob’’ Washburn looked sad 
and said: ‘‘Mike, if it was anybody else I 
wouldn’t do a thing to that bill in the house.”’ 
Rep. Washburn not only didn’t dissent fre~m 
the report but he didn’t fight the bill. Neith- 
er did his side partners in the anti-New 
Haven crusade, Reps. White and Brown. 
And it is a fact that if it wasn’t ‘‘Mike” 
Scully that had charge of the bill it would 
be an even chance that it wouldn’t be on the 
statute books today. 

Rep. Scully last year as a member of the 
committee on railroads opposed the Boston 
Railroad Holding company bill but when it 


-.became law he accepted the inevitable and 


ardently supported the legislation of this 
year to furnish a market for the holding 
company’s securities and the bill for the 
validation of the securities of the New Haven 
road. Likewise he was an ardent advocate 
of the Berkshire trolleys bill because of the 
great benefits it meant in a business way 
for Springfield to secure connections by trol- 
ley with the towns west of Huntington 
where the present trolley line ends. 

Rep. Scully has made good with a ven- 
geance in the house and down on Beacon 
hill they expect some day, not a great dis- 
tance in the future to see Springfield send 
him to the upper branch to continue his 
good work, 


Samuel A. Segee. 


Rep. Samuel A. Segee, Revere’s strong 
pillar in the house, is in the hands of his 
friends as to his return for another year. 
It goes without saying that Mr. Segee has 
been so actively useful on all progressive 
legislation in the lower brdnch that he would 
be one of the men who would be missed in 
the house did he not take his seat again as 
usual next year. The bill on which Rep. 
Segee especially prides himself is the Boston 
& Eastern Electric Railroad bill to which he 
bent all his personal effort and energy. This 
bill he has had the gratification of seeing 
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reported in the house and sent along through 
the lower branch and the senate with prac- 
tically no opposition. The new road if built 
will give Revere a direct fast line into Post- 
office square and be of great benefit in de- 


_veloping a large portion of that town which 


is not now directly benefitted by any one 
of the existing lines, as the plan puts the 
railroad right through it thus greatly in- 
creasing real estate values. Mr. Segee was 
also deeply interested in the classification 
of personal property by the legislature and 
when it became a question whether the re- 
solve to amend the constitution to cut out 
the word ‘“‘proportional’ would pass he de- 
vised a bill to oblige the assessed tax- 
payer to make oath to all his personal at the 
outset without waiting until ‘‘doomed’”’ by 
the board of assessors. This bill was, how- 
ever, deemed unconstitutional by the at- 
torney-general and was therefore not put in. 

Mr. Segee has been an assessor of Revere 
for the past 15 years. In the interest of his 
constituents he opposed the bill to appor- 
tion the expenditures of Suffolk county 
upon Chelsea, Revere and Winthrop be- 
side Boston. The governor stated that there 
was reason to doubt whether it was consti- 
tutional though he permitted it to become 


law without his signature. Rep. Segee also 
stood for Chelsea against the land grab of 
14 acres of her territory by Everett in the 
Island End River bill which was killed in 
the house. In all things he has been the 
progressive legislator. He was born in 
Swampscott 57 years ago and is engaged in 
the real estate business in Revere. 


Benjamin Sharp. 

Dr. Benjamin Sharp of Nantucket was to 
the house of 1910 like a refreshing breeze 
from his adopted Nantucket. Possessed of 
wide information on an inexhaustible range 
of subjects he always contributed informa- 
tion when he discussed a subject, not mere 
words. His reputation commanded the at- 
tention of the house at first and when the 
house had once heard him it was eager to 
hear him again. Honored by Speaker Walk- 
er with a committee chairmanship, some- 
thing extremely unusual for a first year 
man, he did not confine his talents to the 
consideration of questions involving libra- 
ries, although that was the committee over 
which he presided, nor to his specialty, fish 
and game, upon which committee Speaker 
Walker also gave him a place. He was an 
excellent all-round speaker and all-round 
legislator and Nantucket conferred a favor 
upon the general court by sending him to 
the lower branch as its representative. 

Dr. Sharp’s discussion of direct election 
of United States senators, which he favored, 
was one of the most illuminating essays 
upon that subject ever heard on Beacon 
hill. As a former Philadelphian he was 
able to give at first hand innumerable in- 
stances of the gross travesty on representa- 
tive government in the Quay elections in the 
legislature of Pennsylvania. 

Although his relations with the subject 
of fish and game have been those of a stud- 
ent of the subject, and one of the leading 
students of the country, his advocacy of 
several fish and game bills sought by the 
Cape and Island residents, who are interest- 


ed in fish from the practical standpoint of 
food supply, lent material weight to their 
side of the question and he was an import- 
ant factor in securing the passage through 
the house of bills providing for the propoga- 
tion of fish and their study as a source of 
food supply. 

Dr. Sharp was born in Philadelphia 51 
years ago but always has claimed to have 
been born in Nantucket at the age of 12 
when he went there to the Coffin school. 
From there he went to Swarthmore college 
and in 1879 graduated in medicine from the 
University of Pennsylvania. He then stud- 
ied abroad for four years at the Universities 
of Berlin and Leipsic and in 1883 graduated 
in philosophy from the University of Wuerz- 


anes 


burg, Bavaria, which place is best known in 
the United States as the birthplace of a 
farnous brew of hops. 

In 1887 Dr. Sharp was engaged in scien- 
tific experiments for the United States fish 
commission at the biological station at 
Woods Hole and in 1888-1889 was sent to 
the West Indies to collect natural history 
specimens for the Academy of Natural 
Science of Philadelphia. In 1889 he was 
again placed at Woods Hole and in 1891 
when Dr. Cook’s friend, Robert HE. Peary, 
made his first expedition to Greenland Dr. 
Sharp was sent along as zoologist to the 
expedition and obtained much valuable data 
in the Arctic regions. In) 1893 he 
was sent to the Sandwich islands to col- 
lect specimens for the Academy of Natural 
Sciences and in 1894 was again sent north, 
this time in the United States revenue cut- 
ter Bear, on a cruise through the Behring 
sea and to Alaska and Siberia. 

In 1904 Dr. Sharp was selected by the Aca- 
demy of Natural Sciences as delegate to 
the International Zoological congress at Zu- 
rich, Switzerland, and while in England lat- 
er in the year he spent some time in Hull 
studying the fisheries of that port, taking 
a cruise with the steam trawling fleet into 
tho North sea, thereby adding greatly to 
his knowledge of the world’s fishing indus- 
tries, and obtaining data and information 
which has proven very valuable to him and 
to his native country. 

Dr. Sharp served as delegate to the Inter- 
national Zoological congress when it con- 
vened in Boston in 1907, having previous to 
that time taken up his permanent residence 
in Nantucket, where he had for many years 
maintained a summer home, and _having, 
through his deep interest in everything per- 
taining to the island, become as well known 
as though he could in reality claim to have 
been of Nantucket birth. 

At different times, Dr. Sharp was profes- 
sor of zoology at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, the Academy of Natural Sciences and 
the Boys’ Central school of Philadelphia. He 
is a member of the National Geographical 
Society of Washington, D. C., of the Boston 
Society of Natural History, the American 
Philosophical Society of Philadelphia, is 
vice-president of the Nantucket Historical 
association, a member of the Nantucket 
Athletic club, one of the directors of the 
Coffin School association, a member of the 
Nantucket County Teachers’ association, and 
has served on the school committee since 


1908. 
Besides being a member of the Academy of 
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Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, Dr. Sharp 
was for eleven years corresponding secretary 
and a member of the council of the same. 
He has published a number of scientific 
works, among them being a treatise on the 
“Fisheries of Nantucket,’’ and numerous pa- 
pers on travel, history, whaling and sea 
fishing, his articles appearing in the pro- 
ceedings of the Academy of Natural Sciences, 
in Scribner’s Magazine, the Atlantic Month- 
ly, Scientific American and other well known 
publications. He has written for: the New 
York Sun, New York Herald, Philadelphia 
Ledger, Boston Transcript and other leading 
and misleading newspapers, and through his 
writings and his scientific research, has 
gained prominence throughout the United 
States, having lectured in many of the 
larger cities of the country upon scientific 
subjects, travels, etc. 


David B. Shaw. 

Whenever there was doubt in the minds of 
legislators, during the last session, as to 
what effect this bill or that bill would have 
on the city of Boston and its interests, Rep. 
David B. Shaw of Ward 8, in the Charles- 
town section of Boston, was always the man 
who was appealed to. So far as knowledge 
of the municipal affairs of the Hub is con- 
cerned, Rep. Shaw did not have a peer in 
either branch of the legislature. The safe- 
guarding of Boston’s interests was the task 
laid out for him, not by. himself but by con- 
ditions. His standing with the Boston mem- 
bers and with the democrats as a whole 
caused republican members to request him 
frequently to say a good word for measures in 
which thty were interested. In the same 
way, democratic members, recognizing his 
popularity with the republicans, frequently 


appealed to him to support measures the 
passage of which would help. them with 
their constituents. 


Rep. Shaw is one of that type seldom met— 
always doing something for somebody else. 
Unconsciously, however, he has been adding 
io his own strength, for gratitude is a 
stronger tie than plain friendship. Before 
the session of 1910 was ended, it was gen- 
erally known about the state house that he 
aspired to a seat in congress. It goes witn- 
out saying that if his fellow legislators were 
voters, he would win out easily. 

Membership on the important committee 
on metropolitan affairs this year as well as 
last gave the Charlestown man an oppor- 
tunity to use his knowledge of Boston’s mun- 


icipal affairs to advantage for himself, for 
his committee associates and for the city 
itself. That committee had as one of the 


biggest problems before it this year the va- 
rious proposed developments for Boston’s wa- 
ter front and for her transportation systems. 
The Charlestown legislator was a leader in 
all of the discussions both in committee ses- 
sion and on the floor of the house. He found 
time, too, to wage a fight for the eight-hour 
bill for employes on public works, the 54- 
hour bill for women and children in manu- 
facturing establishments, and other measures 
presented by organized labor,—also for the 
income tax, the initiative and referendum, 
the bill for direct nominations for senators 
and representatives in districts which are 
now convention-ridden, the resolutions for 


the direct election of United States sena- 
tors and other measures which bore the 
stamp of public approval. He was a leader 
in the fight for abolishing the Boston & 
Maine grade crossing at Sullivan square, 
Charlestown. 

Probably his biggest feat of the session was 
his killing of the bill reported by his own 
committee on metropolitan affairs providing 
for the placing of the collecting, treasury 
and penal institutions departments of Bos- 
ton under civii service. Grafton Cushing 
was his chief opponent in this fight but 
Shaw’s logic got enough republican votes to 
put the bill to death, whereupon the uplift- 
ers were greatly downcast. 

Rep. Shaw. was born in Boston August 
20, 1870. He was educated in the public 
schools and at Boston University, and is a 
lawyer by profession. He is a member of 
the Catholic literary union and Knights of 
Columbus. In political affairs in his dis- 
trict and in Boston at-large he has been a 
leader for many years. He first came to the 
house in 1896, was returned in 1897, and «in 
1898 was elected to fill a vacancy in the 
senate. He was elected to the senate of 1901 
and served on its most important commit- 
tees. He was a member of the last congres- 
sional redistricting committee. After leav- 
ing the senate, he was a member for six 
years of the Boston board of election com- 
missioners. He came back to the house in 
1909, being elected to fill the vacancy caused 
by the death of the late Jeremiah F. McCar- 
thy, 


Frank H. Smith. 
Dr. Frank H. Smith was one of the few 
physicians in the house of 1910, and the only 


representative of the Smith family. 
AS one of the best educated men 
in the legislature he was a valued mem- 


ber of the committee on public health, and 
looked up to as an authority on matters per- 
taining to that subject. He appeared before 
the house rules committee in company with 
some of the most prominent physicians in the 
state to assist them in advocating the ad- 
mission to the house of a resolve memorial- 
izing’ congress to establish the new seat in 


the cabinet—secretary of public health. 

Dr. Smith made a strong argument in favor 
of the proposition, bringing out the fact 
that at present the all-important subject of 
the public health is dealt with by several 
different departments—the treasury, com- 
merce and labor, and the interior. 

Unfortunately the matter came up so late 
in the session that it could, not be consid- 
ered on its merits, and as the rules com- 
mittee had practically agreed to admit noth- 
ing except something that vitally and im- 
mediately affected the particular interests 
of the state or some part thereof they felt 
obliged to deny it admission. 

Dr. Smith was a strong advocate of all 
bills to improve the public health and to 
give the state board of health the much 
needed powers which it has been struggling 
to obtain for so many years. 

Dr. Smith was born in North Hadley, Dec. 
15. 1871. He graduated from “Hopkins Acad- 
emy, and from Amherst College (1893) with 
the degree of A. B., and received his M. D. 
degree from the University of Pennsylvania. 


In the historic town of Hadley he is one 
of the most prominent citizens, having held. 
many public offices. For nine years he has 
been one of the school committee and a 
member of the board of trustees of Hopkins 
Academy, serving each year on its executive 
committee. 

In 1902 he helped to organize a small gas 
company, and has been its managing director 
since, until during his service in the legis- 
lature he has seen it become incorporated 
with a charter to do both gas and electric 
lighting. 

In 1905 he was chairman of the special 
committee to investigate the question of a 
public water supply for Hadley and the fol- 
lowing year was chairman of the first board 
of commissioners who constructed the pres- 
ent water system, and established a vol- 
unteer fire department. In 1907 he was chair- 
man of the executive committee in charge 
of the celebration of the 250th anniversary 
of the town. 


Dr. Smith’s ability to explain a matter 
lucidly: and forcefully comes in part from 
his experience as a teacher. He taught 


school before entering the University © of 
Pennsylvania, and after taking his M.D. de- 
gree he was assigned to a minor teaching 
position in the University hospilal. Thence 
he began practice in Philadelphia, but after 
about two years he was invited to succeed 
to the work of the oldest practioner in his 
native town. This practice Dr. Smith has 
now held for ten years. 


Theodore L. Sorenson. 

Rep. Theodore L. Sorenson of Ward 1, 
Kast’ Boston, is the young man who foréel 
the Boston Elevated railway company to tear 
down the fence at the Devonshire street 


bi 


station 


of the East Boston 
fence used to take a lot of extra nickels out 


tunnel. ‘The 
of Noddle island residents. They demande:: 
that the structure be torn down. The com- 
pany allowed that it would stay. Then Re». 
Sorenson entered into the matter, and the 
fence was short-lived thereafter 

Rep. Sorenson’s service on Beacon ‘hill 
has been one continuous round of work in be- _ 
half of the folks in East Boston. There wus 
no measure which affected their interests in 
the slightest degree that he did not becom’ 
interested in.. He is a young man of pleas 
ing personality and a past master in the art 
of making friends and keeping them. His 
appointment by Speaker Walker to the com- 
mittee on railroads, always an important 
body and this year more important than 


‘ever, was an unusual honor for a first-year 


member and especially for a first-year Bos- 
ton democrat. His membership on this com- 
mittee gave him an opportunity to form ac- 
quaintances which were valuable for him- 
self and for his district. 

Some of his best work was done on the 
measure appropriating $3,000,000 for the de- 
velopment of the East Boston water front. 
The expenditure of this money means much 
for the future welfare of East Boston. and. 
its people. He was an ardent advocate of 
labor measures, especially of the eight-hour 
bill for employees on public works and of 
the 54-hour bill for women and children in” 
manufacturing establishments. He also sup- 
ported popular measures like the income tax, 
the bill providing for direct nominations for 
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senators and representatives in all districts, 
the resolutions in favor of the direct election 
of United States senators and the initiative 
and referendum, 

Rep. Sorenson was born in Boston 381 
years ago, and was educated in the public 
schools. He is a cornice maker and profes- 
sional singer. He is prominently identified 
with the sheet iron workers’ union. Before 
coming to Beacon hill he trained for his 
legislative duties by serving in the Boston 
common councils of 1907 and 1908. In poli- 
tics he is a democrat,—one of the few who 
have ever been able to win an election in 
the far East Boston district. 

George H. Stevens. 

George H. Stevens of i:-racut has completeu 
his second year in th2 tower oranch in a 
period of five years, his first terin being 11 


1905, and he has certainly made good this 
year, He introduced the bill to give’ to 
the inhabitants on Mammoth road in 
Dracut, south of Ledge hill, and on 


streets leading from said road, an abund- 
ant supply of pure water and fountains and 
hydrants for an efficient fire service from 
Lowell mains. Gov. Draper approved the 
bill and now there need be no fear of a wa- 
ter famine or of fire as soon as the pipes are 
in to the dwellers of Ledge Hill. Mr. Stev- 
ens also lent his efforts to the passage of 
the bill to give the Lowell textile school 


$37,500 from the state treasury which be- 
came law without the governor’s signature 
and also on the bill which Gov. Draper 


signed, to give the same school more floor 
space. He has proved himself an all round 


useful and efficient legislator, his return wil 
not be seriously ‘opposed. Mr. Stevens 
was born in Norwich, Conn., 42 years ago. 
He is a successful grocer. 

He has taken great interest in securing 
street railway privileges for Dracut. In Jan- 
uary he presented a petition to the railroad 
commission for the transportation of coal, 
freight and express in Dracut over the lines 
of the Boston & Northern. This has been 
vigorously pushed by Rep. Stevens and suc- 
cess is partially assured. It will mean the 
saving of many thousand dollars by the 
corporations in Dracut. His valuable influ- 
ence was also used in securing an extension 
of the street railway line through Hildreth 
street, Lowell, to Hovey square, Dracut. 


Arthur M. Stone. 

Rep. Arthur M. Stone, representing the 
20th Worcester district, is one of the lead- 
ing business men of Worcester, or rather 
has been, for he has practically retired now. 
Born in Spencer Oct. 31, 1844, he was educat- 
ed in the publie schools, and left school in 
1862 to enlist in the 34th regiment, Mass- 
achusetts volunteers. This regiment, in 
which he served till the end of the war, saw 
much hard fighting, and when the boys came 
marching home, Rep. Stone was discharged 
with a high record for courage and fidelity. 
He entered the Leicester National bank, and 
almost immediately developed such natural 
ability. that in 1866 he was made teller, and 
held the position eight years, when he re- 
signed to become cashier of the First Na- 
tional bank of Worcester. Here he remained 
five years, or until he became partner with 
Goddard, Fay and Stone, subsequently God- 
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dard, Stone & Co., a manufacturing concern 
employing 600 men, with whom he remained 
14 years. 

In 1894 he organized the firm of Isaac 
Prouty & Co., boot and shoe manufacturers 
of Spencer, a_ $300,000 corporation. He 
filled the position of treasurer of this con- 
cern, and subsequently for five years was 
second vice-president and treasurer of the 
Crompton and Knowles Loom Works, In 
1908 he became president of the Boston & 
Worcester Footwear company. He was a 
director of the City National bank for 24 
years, and is a director 
National bank. 

He was president of the Worcester board 
of trade three years, a member of the Pied- 
mont church 385 years, president of the Wor- 


cester Congregational club three years, and 
prominent in the Morning Star lodge of 
Masons, and the G. A. R. 

On the solitary occasion when he went 
into politics prior to his election to the house, 
in 1884, when he went to the common coun- 
cil, his pre-eminence was recognized by 
election to the presidency of that board, in 
his second year. 

In the house he proved himself a conser- 
vative republican voting against the eight 
hour bill, and all radical legislation, includ- 
ing the inceme tax (both federal and state) 
the direct nomination and the direct elec- 
tion of United States senators. 

He was appointed to the committee on 
mercantile affairs, one of the hardworking 
committees of the legislature, and was one 
of the most zealously faithful members of 
that committee, not missing a session. He 
reported six measures for his committee, 
and every one had the good fortune to go 
‘along as reported. A measure for which he 
fought was that to provide a $5,000 monu- 
ment at Petersburg to the Massachusetts 
men who gave up their lives there in the 
Civil War. ‘This proved to be a two days’ 
fight, but the bill was put on the statute 
-books despite the fact that the ways and 
means committee had reported against it on 
the ground that one monument a year was 
enough and one had already been provided 
for—at Valley Forge. 


Elisha D. Stone. 


One of the victims of the rotation system 
is Rep. Elisha D. Stone of Ayer who must 
retire this year and give way to the claims 
of another town in the 11th Middlesex dis- 
trict. It is just such men as “Rep. Stone 
who add strength to a legislative body and 
give the electorate at large confidence in the 
representative form of government. For 20 
years town treasurer, 15 years chairman of 
the republican town committee, seven years 
a member of the board of selectmen and 
three years its chairman, Rep. Stone had a 
fine training in political life before he came 
to the house a year ago. 

Last year he was clerk of the committee 
on towns but this year he was transferred 
to’ the committee on insurance where he 
made the record of attending every meet- 
ing and from which he brought in reports 
on several of its important measures. This 
committee has a rather remarkable record 
this year in sending in a unanimous report 
on each of its measures excepting the Bos- 


of the Mechanics’ 
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ton Mutual Life Insurance company bill up- 
on which there was one dissenter. 

Rep. Stone was born in Harvard, May 6, 
1852, and attended the Lawrence academy. 
For many years he has been engaged in the 


ans lay 
fire insurance business. He is a Mason and 
an Odd Fellow. 


Arthur D. Story. 

Tall as a Maine sycamore, keen as a briar, 
a true type of the old genuine Yankee stock 
indigenous to the Hssex soil is Rep. Arthur 
D. Story of the 24th Essex district, compris- 
ing- seven towns including his own home 
borough of old Essex. He was born in that 
town 54 years ago and finished his educa- 
tion at Phillips Andover Academy. Fond of 
his joke always, ready to give and take, an 
admirable story teller as one might expect 
to look in his genial face, Story has a fund 
of wit and repartee that made him one of 
the most popular men in the house. In his 
business, that of a shipbuilder he has sent 
forth some of the speediest and best of the 
Essex schooner fleet, models which are the 


pride of the fishermen of Boston and Glou- 
cester. The session just closed marked his 
second year in the house, the first having 
been back in 1896 when he served on the 
committee on harbors and public lands. 
This year Speaker Walker knowing his 
shrewdness picked him for the committee 
on taxation where he measured wits with 
“Commodore” Fogg, ‘‘Sam’’ Segee and other 
taxation sharps. His committee this year has 
had to wrestle with the income tax, and the 
proposed amendment to the constitution to 
strike out the word ‘“‘proportional’’ with ref- 
erence to taxes thereby permiting the leg- 
islature to classify property for the purpos- 
es of taxation. Mr. Story was against this 
radical move and was one of those who de- 
sired to record his dissent, but was not per- 
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mitted to do so. The house buried this pro- 
position by a heavy adverse vote and Rep. 
Story had the satisfaction of ht ving his po- 
sition supported by his associates. He was 
with the bill to equalize taxes on property 
held in trust which his committee reported 
and took a conservative position on the in- 
come tax. Mr. Story has long been a stal- 
wart in county politics; has been sent to 
national conventions of his party and in 1900 
was a member of the Massachusetts Elector- 
al College. He resides in Essex village. 


Franklin Sturgis, Jr. 

Rep. Franklin Sturgis, Jr., of Lanesboro, 
representing the 4th Berkshire district for 
the first time, voted consistently for all la- 
bor measures before the legislature. Con- 
sequently it was not surprising when labor 
men voted in large numbers for the Berk- 
shire trolleys bill. They had a friendly feel- 
ing for Rep. Sturgis and were glad to re- 
turn his many favors to them. It would be 
an injustice to Rep. Sturgis, however, to 
say that he voted with the labor men to 
get their votes on the Berkshire bill, deeply 
interested though he was in the trolleys 


question. He undoubtedly voted as he be- 
lieved to be right and the fact that it won 
him a lot of warm friends among the labor 
representatives was a secondary considera- 
tion. 

Rep. Sturgis’ district takes in the town of 
Dalton. U. S. Sen. W. Murray Crane comes 
pretty near being the whole town of Dalton 
but although he was a constituent of Rep. 
Sturgis it didn’t prevent the latter from vot- 
ing for the Riley resolutions for an amend- 
ment to the censtitution to permit the peo- 
ple to elect United States senators by direct 
vote. Rep. Sturgis said that Murray Crane 
wasn’t afraid to go before the people, no 
matter how much afraid some other sena- 
tors might be. Rep. Sturgis was an inde- 
pendent of independents. No influence could 
make him change his mind on a question 
when he had made up his mind after care- 
ful consideration. He voted for the eight- 
hour bill and voted to pass it over the gov- 
ernor’s veto. No veto message could make 
him change his vote as he had voted with 
the reasons Gov. Draper gave for his last 
year’s veto in mind. 

Rep, Sturgis served on the important com- 
mittee on mercantile affairs, an unusually 
good committee for a first year man, and es- 
pecially for one as young as Rep. Sturgis. 
He won’t be 27 until Oct. 18th next, having 
been born in Lanesboro in 1883. 

If the direct nomination system were in 
force in the 4th Berkshire district Rep. 
Sturbis would undoubtedly be send back by 
the voters on his record. As it is now it 
would not be surprising if he were to re- 
ceive another term. His district ought to 
be appreciative of a “‘live one.’’ 


Daniel L. Sullivan. 


The voters of Ward 9 don’t need to have 
Rep. Daniel L. Sullivan described to them. 
He is one of them, and he lives in the ward 
365 days in the year. The legislative ses- 
sion of 1910 marked his third term as a 
member of the house of representatives. He 
served during 1907 and 1908, but was defeated 
for the 1909 term because the regular ma- 
chine lent too much strength to another can- 


didate from his end of the ward who was 
supposed to be weak. 

While Rep. Sullivan is not one of the lead- 
ers in debates in the legislature, he never- 
theless has many friends whom he can 
rally to the support of any measure in which 
his district is interested. He works along 
quiet and unpretentious lines, but his work 
is effective. Coming from a community 
made up largely of laboring men, he has 
naturally been concerned with the welfare 
of bills backed by organized labor. 

Rep. Sullivan was born in Boston a little 
less than 32 years ago, and is a product of 
the public schools. He is employed as a re- 
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ceiving clerk. In politics he has always been 
aligned with the Donovan faction in Ward 9. 
Before coming to the legislature for his 
first term he served for three years in the 
Boston common council. He was a member 
this year of the important committee on 
insurance. In his previous terms he served 
on the committees on libraries and state 
house. 


Lynde Sullivan. 

Lynde Sullivan, or ‘‘Lindy’”’ Sullivan as he 
was known on Beacon hill, was elected to 
the house last year by two votes over Charles 
EB. Dennett. Mr. Dennett contested the elec- 
tion before the committee on elections, but 


that committee was forced to decide against 
him. If the members of the committee had 
known his successor as well as they grew to 
know him later it is quite probable that 
they would have found some excuse for 
seating Mr. Dennett. 

Rep. Sullivan was recorded against every 
measure presented in behalf of organized la- 
bor. He was one of those who voted for the 
eight-hour bill in full knowledge of the ob- 
jJections the governor had to the bill and then 
voted against the bill after the governor’s ob- 
jections had been read to the house. 


Speaker Walker placed him on the com- 
mittee on education where he distinguished 
himself chiefly by trying to kill the bill which 
was designed to protect school teachers from 
the extortion of teachers’ agencies. His 
speech against the bill was generally regard- 
ed as being largely responsible for the em- 
phatic vote of the house in favor of it. 

Rep. Sullivan was not born in Ireland. He 
isn’t that kind of a Sullivan. He was born 
in Malden, Oct. 24, 1865, and attended va- 
rious German schools, Harvard university and 
the Harvard Law school. He graduated from 
Harvard in the class of 1888. He served in 
the Malden common council for four years 
before coming to the house. 


George Swann. 


An expert fisherman, a good shot with the 
rifle and a cricket player of considerable 
ability, George Swann, the republican mem- 
ber of the house from the 11th Plymouth dis- 
trict, which is part of Brockton, developed 
a fine sense of things governmental and was 
a distinct asset of the last three legislatures. 

Like all the Brockton members he was 
deeply interested in labor legislation, adding 


to his activities in the last session by doing 


much to secure the passage of the bar and. 


bottle bill, the greatest piece of temperance 
legislation enacted in recent years. 

Moreover, Rep. Swann worked long and 
hard for the Brockton bills before the last 
legislature, he doing his utmost to secure 
favorable reports on each of Mayor Cilfford’s 
propositions. To this end he and the other 
Brockton men devoted considerable energy 
and that they were successful in every case 
shows that the Brockton delegation in the 
last house was more than ordinarily influen- 
til. 

Rep. Swann had two important commit- 
tee assignments, something unusual, es- 
pecially since Speaker Walker assumed the 
task of making up committees. A number 
of men had two assignments, but few of 
them had two important ones. Rep. Swann, 
however, was given a berth on the commit- 
tee on harbors and public lands, which takes 
as active a part in outlining the policy of 
shore front improvement as any other body 
in the state. ‘ 

As a member of that committee he was 
called upon to visit most of the small har- 
bors along the coast, to pass upon petitions 
for seawalls and dredging and to study some 
fairly large propositions. Among them was 
the Lynn harbor improvement, which will 
eventually develop into a_ $10,000,000 job. 
He was also on public charitable institutions, 
a body that has practical control of all the 
state institutions, including the hospitals and 
‘insane asylums. On both of these Rep. 
Swann was an influential member. 

He was born in Derby, England, in 1859, 
is an elastic goring weaver by trade and is a 
member of many organizations, including 
the Brockton republican club. He _ has 
served in both the common council and board 
of aldermen of Brockton and has been a 
member of the house since the session of 
1908. : 


J. Robert Tetler. 
Some men shine on Beacon Hill as ora- 
tors, while some, who fortunately never 
learned oratory, get out and corral the ber- 
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ries. In the latter category is placed Rep. 
James R. Tetler, from the 7th Essex dis- 
trict, Lawrence. 

AS a republican in the strong democra- 
tic city of Lawrence he had acquired a good 
reputation as a hustler, and when he ap- 
peared on Beacon hill as a member of the 
house of 1909 his reputation in this regard 
had preceded him, Speaker Walker as- 
signed him to the important committee on 
federal relations, and there he did such good 
work that he was reappointed at the last 
session. As a member of that he was called 
upon to pass judgment on the federal in- 
come tax proposition and concluded 
that it were better to have the state have 
the benefit of taxes upon its citizens than 
that the federal government should. 

On all the Lawrence bills he was a tower 
of strength, especially on that for a bridge 
across the Merrimac and for securing re- 
imbursement from the state for money ex- 
pended by the city on the industrial school 
there. On labor bills he voted as one would 


or 
naturally expect a Lawrence representative 

to vote. 
Rep. Tetler was born in Lawrence and 
graduated from the public schools there. 
He is a master plumber and fraternally a 


Mason, He served in the Lawrence city 
council of 1902 and 1903, that being his 
last public office until he was elected to 
the house in 1909. 


William R. Thomas. 


Rep. William R. Thomas of Quincy has 
demonstrated an ability to accomplish things 
equalled by few if any members of the legis- 
lature and excelled by none. The quill with 
which Gov. Draper signed the bill for an 
$80,000 courthouse at Quincy for the East- 
ern Norfolk district court and the probate 
court is one positive proof in the posses- 
sion of Rep. Thomas of his ability to do 
things. It will be the only courthouse in 
Norfolk county outside the shire town. 

He showed that he could fight when he 
overturned the report of the committee on 
ways and means on the bill for-a new 
bridge across the Neponset river between 
Quincy and Boston, the bill providing that 
Quincy should pay 15 percent of the esti- 
mated cost of $250,000, Norfolk county 10 
percent, the metropolitan district 15 percent, 
the Old Colony Street Railway ompany 10 
percent and the city of Boston 50 percent. 
Then the committee on counties reported 
adversely on the bill in the last day of the 
session and it was killed because the mem- 
bers were in no mood to seriously consider 
anything. With Rep. Langelier he adminis- 
tered another defeat to the committee on 
metropolitan affairs in tacking an appro- 
priation of $5,000 for a sanitary at the Quin- 
cy shore reservation onto the appropriation 
bill for metropolitan reservations. 

He secured the passage of a resolve in- 
structing the metropolitan park commission 
to investigate the cost of completing the 
Furnace Brook parkway in Quincy, consider 
the advisability of immediate construetion 
and report the result of their investigation 
to the next general court. With this report 
and with Rep. Thomas again on the commit- 
tee on metropolitan affairs Quincy is very 


likely next year to see this beautiful piece 
of parkway completed. 
“ Rep. Thomas did a good thing for the 
people of Quincy in killing Rep. Carr’s bill 
for the preservation of the Blue Hills res- 
ervation in its natural state. This would 
have meant no paths through the woods, no 
camping grounds and the practical exclusion 
of the working people from a favorite recre- 
ation ground. Both Reps. Carr and Thomas 
were on the committee on metropolitan af- 
fairs but Rep. Thomas won out in the com- 
mittee and on the floor of the house. 

Rep. Thomas, as last year, was a strong 
supporter of the eight-hour bill and, as last 


year, voted to pass it over the governor’s 
veto. He likewise supported all the other 


- measures asked for by organized labor, and 


was an ardent advocate of the income tax 
and the bill to shorten the hours of em- 
ployees on the cars of street railway com- 
panies, 

Rep. Thomas was born in Quincy, Sept. 
24, 1871, and was educated in the public 
schools and at Boston University law school. 
He.,is a member of the Odd Fellows, the 
Elks, the Ancients and the Norfolk, Quincy 
Yacht and Granite City clubs and the Quin- 
cy Citizens’ association. 


Nathan A. Tufts. 
Rep. Nathan A. Tufts of Waltham, with 
Robert N. Turner: of Waltham, represented 
the 5th Middlesex district, in the house of 


. 


1910, each in his first year, and they voted 
together almost always. On some of the 
biggest propositions of the year it was a 
pretty safe bet that they would be found 
on the same side. They both voted for the 
eight-hour bill, when it went through the 
legislature, but, on its return, vetoed by 
the governor, they stood by the administra- 


tion. They showed independence of machine 
dictation on several occasions, notably when 
they voted for the federal income tax. They 
both voted against the Berkshire trolley 
merger and both voted for the governor’s 
preferred stock device to put the Boston 
Railroad Holding company on its feet. They 
were among 37 who voted against the street 
railway employees bill, to make the hours 
nine in eleven, instead of 10 in 12, the vote 
against them being 164. They split on the 
question of allowing trade unions to enforce 
strikes by fines, Tufts voting against and 
Turner for. 

Rep. Tufts was not only chairman of the 
committee on engrossed bills but was also 
appointed to the committee on election laws, 
thus having an unusual degree of work as- 
signed to him for a first year man. Speaker 
Walker knew his man, however. Rep. Tufts 
had already had excellent experience in the 
Waltham board of aldermen, where he had 
served three years, being chairman of the 
finance committee the last year. His work 
on both legislative committees was careful 
and thorough. Those committee reports en- 
trusted to him he carried through without 
difficulty. 

Nathan A. Tufts was born in Fitchburg. 
April 15, 1879. He graduated from the 
Fitchburg high school in 1896, from Brown 
university in 1900, and from Boston univer- 
sity law school in 1903, sincé which time 
he has been rapidly building up an excellent 
law practice. He achieved quite a reputation 
in athletics while in college, playing on the 
varsity eleven, and since his graduation 
has served as coach of the Waltham high 
school football team for eight years. 

He is a member of the Republican club 
of Waltham, D. U. fraternity, Elks (P. E. 
R.), the Odd Fellows, and the Masons. 


Robert N. Turner. 

Rep. Turner of Waltham, representing with 
Nathan A. Tufts the 5th Middlesex district, 
was one of the most popular and able young 
lawyers in the house of 1910. 

Rep. Turner was one of the foremost tem- 
perance advocates in the house and perhaps 
to him more than to any other single legis- 
lator should go the credit for the passage 


of the bar and bottle bill over all the 
shoals and through the numerous. storms 
which made its days so strenuous. If it 
had rested with him, he would not have 
consented to the final compromise by which 
the bar and bottle bill did not go into ef- 
fect till May 1, 1911. 

Rep. Turner showed much interest in labor 
measures, and on several occasions broke 
with the conservatives, voting for the eight- 
hour bill (although not to pass it over the 
governor’s veto) and for the bill to permit 
trade unions to enforce strikes by imposing 
fines. This latter measure appeared to him 
only a reasonable authorization to labor 
unions to carry on their own personal gov- 
ernment, and without such a permit it 
seemed to him that the trade union was 
rendered a mockery. But he was one of 37 
who voted against the bill to reduce the 
hours of street railway employees from the 
10 in 12 schedule to nine in eleven, Accord- 
ing te the information he received from his 
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constituents, the employees themselves did 
not care for the bill. 

While Turner usually voted with his col- 
league, Tufts, there was one particularly no- 
table occasion when he parted company with 
him. That was on the occasion of the vote 
on the proposition for the direct election of 
United States senators. Turner favored it, 
standing with Speaker Walker in believing 
that if put into effect it would only bring 
out with stronger emphasis the popularity 
of Sens. Lodge and Crane. 

Rep. Turner supported the federal income 


tax, arguing that since Pres. Taft and 
Elihu Root and other eminent republican 


authorities and high judicial minds favored 
it, it was reasonable. 

Rep, Turner was one of the hardest work- 
ing members of the committee on judiciary, 


rarely missing a meeting of this heavily 
burdened committee and serving on sev- 
eral important subcommittees. Out of one 


for 
the 


of the latter came the bill providing 
the special commission to investigate 
workingmen’s compensation law of this and 
other countries. He was chairman of the 
sub-committee which handled the high cost 
of living report, out of which were evolved 
several resolves which may result in some 
beneficial legislation. He was chosen clerk 
of the judiciary committee and gave excellent 
satisfaction. ; 

Robert N. Turner was born in Waltham, 
March 6, 1882, and educated in the public 
schools, in the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, in Boston University, and in 
B. U. law school. He is a member of the 
Waltham Republican club, of the Waltham 
republican city committee, and of the Beta 


Theta Pi and Phi Delta Phi fraternities. Be- 
fore his election to the house he served in 
the Waltham board of aldermen. 


Robb De P. Tytus. 
It is indeed unfortunae for Berkshire coun- 
ty that Rep. Robb De Peyster Tytus has 


decided to retire, temporarily at least, from 
the political game, for in this gifted gen- 
tleman from ‘‘the placid jungles of Tyring- 
ham,’’ as his friend Washburn is won’t to 
satirize, Berkshire has for two years had a 
representative in the front rank of those 
who get things. 3 
Coming to Beacon hill as a democrat who 
had beaten a popular republican candidate 
in a district supposed to be safely repub- 
lican, he naturally began his legislative 
career under a handicap, but this bothered 
him little, for he at once began mixing in 
with his co-legislators and at the end of 
the last session there was no more popular 
man in the general court than “‘Bob‘' Tytus. 
The passage of the Berkshire trolley Dill 
during the closing days of the session will 
ever be a monument to the energy and 
perseverance of ‘‘Bob’’ Tytus. Knowing the 
Berkshire situation from every angle, he 
made up his mind that the only thing which 
would bring ihat section permanent relief 
from existing conditions was the construc- 
tion of a trolley; but capital to finance the 
project could be obtained from only one 
source, and unfortumately this source was 
in disfavor with certain admirers of the al- 
leged policy of Massachusetts. Rep. Tytus’s 
task therefore was to show that this policy 


was standing in the way of progress and his 
success is a matter of too recent history to 
require extended comment here. But it 
must ever stand as an example of remark- 
able ability on the part of a member allied 
with the minority party. 

Another hard fight made by Rep. Tytus 
during the last session was for the bill re- 
quiring all vehicles using the highway at 
night to carry lights, but the opposition of 
the country members, based upon an abso- 
lute lack of knowledge of the purpose of the 
bill, was too strong for him to overcome in 
the short space of time at his disposal. 

As clerk of the committee on roads and 
bridges he was brought into close contact 
with the automobilists of the state, and has 
received much praise from them because of 
the very efficient manner in which he per- 
formed his duties. He worked very hard 
on the pill passed this year amending the 
automobile law of a year ago by cutting out 
unnecessary blowing of horns at street cross- 
ings and unreasonable noises in all places, 
and it was largely due to his work that 
the senate and house adjusted their differ- 
ences on the bill. He was also placed by 
Speaker Walker this year on the important 
committee on mercantile affairs. 

Rep. Tytus is a native of Asheville, North 
Carolina, 35 years of age, and an archaeolo- 


gist of considerable note, having devoted 
several years of study to it in Egypt and 


southern Asia. 


Charles L. Underhill. 
Rep. Charles lL. Underhill of Somerville is 
the “goat’’ on Beacon hill for all the attacks 


on the republican machine, Some one has 
to take it, especially since ‘Billy’? Garcelon 
quit the house, and as Rep. Underhi!l is 
the recognized whip of the majority he is al- 
ways “it.” It isn’t a very pleasant position 
to occupy but ‘Charlie’? Underhill takes it 
with wonderful good nature. Some one has 
got to make an attempt to Keep the majori- 
ty party lined up on measures for which 
the majority are responsible and that job de- 
volves upon Rep. Underhill. If it wasn’t 
for the kind of work he does the minority 
party would be in control of jegislation in 
Massachusetts instead of the majority. Asa 
matter of fact the minority party was in 
control quite a few times during the last 
session but that wasn’t “‘Charlie’’? Underhill’s 
fault. It was noticeable that others of the 
so-called ‘‘big’’ republicans of the house 
didn’t do much to help the Somerville man 
in his thankless task. They were too busy 
trying to be popular and weren’t going to 
let party principles interfere with their per- 
sonal popularity. 

Let it not be understood that ‘‘Charlie”’ 
Underhill tried to boss the house. He sim- 
ply did his best to hold republicans in line 
on measures where it was evident party lines 
were being drawn. Rep. Underhill is himself 
just as much of a “‘progressive’’ as some of 
the ‘‘progressives’’ we hear so much about 
now. He stood out for direct nominations 
of senators and representatives when that 
issue wasn’t as popular as it is now, and he 
was one of those republican who didn’t som- 
ersault on the question in that memorable 
fight of 1909. : 

Rep. Underhill was born in Richmond, Va., 
July 20, 1867, and was educated in the pub- 


lic schools. He is a prosperous hardware 
dealer in Somerville and has represented 
that city in the legislature for five years— 
1901 and ’03 and 1908-’09-’10. He managed 
Speaker Walker’s successful campaign for 
the speakership in the fall of 1908 and as the 
closest man to the speaker in the house is 
recognized. as speaker’s spokesman on the 
floor, although he and the speaker often find 
themselves in disagreement on questions of 
legislation. He has been a member of the 
speaker’s cabinet—the committee on rules— 
the past two years and has also been chair- 
man of the committee on public lighting dur- 
ing the same period. He is prominently 
mentioned as a candidate to succeed Speaker 
Walker in 1912. - 
Alton A. Upton, 

Rep. Alton A. Upton of Orange maintained 
in his second year in the house the reputa- 
tion which he made in 1909 as a conserva- 
tive and painstaking legislator. He was one 
of the dependable, republicans of the house 
who could be relied upon by the party lead- 
ers to vote against the various measures 
demanded by organized labor and the pro- 
gressive section of the republican party, such 
as the eight-hour bill, the initiative and 
referendum, the income tax and direct elec- 
tion of United States senators. Rep. Upton 
did, however, support the 54-hour bill for 
women and minors employed in factories. 

Speaker Walker this year placed Rep. Up- 
ton on the committee on education as well 
as keeping him on counties, his committee 
of last year. For the committee on coun- 
ties he handled several reports and was 
fortunate enough to get all of them by with- 
out a contest. On the committee on educa- 
tion he was deeply interested in the bill 
providing that the state should reimburse ci- 
tise and towns to the extent of 75 cents a 
week instead of 50 for the tuition of minor 
wards of the state. The bill was turned 
down, however, on the 


recommendation of 


% 7 


the committee on ways and means. Rep. 
Upton was much interested also in the bill 
for the incorporation of the Massachusetts 
college through which it is proposed to fur- 
nish a four years college course at a cost 
of $138, ; | mht 

Rep. Upton was born in Templeton, Nov. 


21, 1864, and was educated in the public 
schools. By occupation he is a mechanic. 


Fraterna!ly he is affiliated with the Odd Fel- 
lows, Red Men and Sons of Veterans. 


Thomas M. Vinson. 

Although a young man Rep. Thomas M. 
Vinson of Ward 20 is one of the veterans of 
the house, having served there with credit 
to himself and his district in 1902-3-4 with 
assignment to such committees as ways 
and means, metropolitan affairs, mercan- 
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tile affairs and the chairmanship of public — 


health. He signalized his return this year 
by offering a resolve to limit the time in 
which food might be kept in cold storage. 
While the committee on rules refused to ad- 
mit the bill, the time for filing new busi- 
ness having expired, Rep. Vinson had the 
satisfaction of seeing his bill incorporated 
into the report of the commission on the 
cost of living as one of their findings. 

As a member of the committee on labor 
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Rep. Vinson opposed the eight-hour bill, 
the 54 hour bill and the fines bill and made 
speeches in opposition to all these measures 
which he believed were inimical to the best 
interests of the commonwealth. He also 
served on the committee on insurance, One 
of his most telling speeches was made in 
opposition to the so-called ‘‘three mill tax’’ 
amendment. Rep. Vinson has strong hopes 
of being promoted to the senate to succeed 
W. Prentiss Parker, as Ward 20 is entitled 


to the place next year under the agreement 
existing between Wards 20 and 21. He was 
born in Boston, April 27, 1868, and after 
attending the public schools graduated from 
the Boston University law school in 1892. 


Clarence A. Warren. 

The second year of Rep. Clarence A. War- 
ren in the house, representing the 27th Suf- 
folk district, brought him more into the 
limelight than in his first year because of 
his notable attainments as a, debater, and 
because of the important respgnsibilities laid 
upon him as a member of ‘the committee 
on judiciary. the rules committee (the speak- 
er’s ‘‘cabinet’’), and as chairman of the 
committee on elections, and as a member 
of two special committees, that on the 
Southbridge savings bank, and that on the 
milk war. 

Tie was compeiled to take up the cudgels 
against the loan-sharks again on account of 
the “‘joker’ in the codification of the labor 
laws. He had virtually all his work of the 
previous year to do over again, on account of 
the mistake (?) by which the assignment of 
wages act was rendered virtually futile. 
Tiowever,. having measured weapons’ with 
Rep. Warren once, the money sharks realized 
that even if they engaged so redoubtable 
legislative counsel as ex-Senator Buttrick, 
they could not hope to defeat Rep. Warren, 
so in sulky silence they saw the new bill go 
through which restores the assignment of 
wages act to its proper form. 

As a member of the committee on judiciary 
Rep. Warren had some of the most difficult 
and technical bills to handle. He was given 
charge of the adverse report on the Racke- 
mann bill relative to the quieting of land 
titles, and although there were three dis- 
senters he carried the report through to 
victory. He also had charge of the adverse 
report on the bill for an investigation of 
voluntary associations, and although he had 
the chairman of his committee against him 
be very nearly prevented the substitution 
of the bill. As it was the senate killed the 
bill by a unanimous vote. 

One of the most powerful speeches of the 
year was that of Rep. Warren against the 
bill to change the boundary line between 
Chelsea and Everett, in Island End river, so 
that a considerable area of flats would be 
taken from Chelsea and given to Everett. 
The bill was in the interest of the N. BE. 
Gas & Coke Co., which was ready to dredge 
a new channel, and erect an iron foundry, 
which would afford employment to many, 
but Rev. Warren insisted that his city ought 
to have compensation for loss of taxes. He 
figured that Chelsea would lose annually 
$19,000 in taxes. He did not wish to stand 
in the way of progress, but he felt it his 
duty to prevent his constituents from being 


robbed of property. Rep. Cavanagh of 
Everett was the champion for the other side, 
and it was a battle of giants. The War- 
ren amendment to provide compensation*® to 
Chelsea was lost, but after the referendum 
had been added, the bill was rejected by an 
overwhelming vote. 

Rep. Warren also made an _ eloquent 
speech against the federal income tax. 

It was perhaps as a member of the special 
committee to investigate the looting of the 
Southbridge Savings bank that Rep. War- 
ren performed most diligent and exhaustive 
work. The time required for the investi- 
gation and for the subsequent report de- 
manded a great sacrifice of Rep. Warren’s 
law practice, but he gave it without a mur- 
mur, and the bill which was reported, as a 
result of the investigation, reforming the 
savings bank laws, and extending more safe- 
guards around the money of the _ people, 
which despite opposition from various sources 
was enacted into law, was a superb exam- 
ple of statesmanlike work, and will reflect 
much credit on Rep. Warren and all the 


members of the committee. That the bill 
was unanimously reported, after protracted 
sittings, is all the more noteworthy. 

As a member of the special committee 
to investigate the milk war, Rep. Warren 
also labored thard. During all the painful 
scenes in which milk contractors and pro- 
ducers were involved, he preserved equanim- 
ity. The hearings afforded a safety value 
for pent-up steam on both sides, and there 
is no doubt that they were largely instru- 
mental in bringing about that era of com- 
promise which ended in satisfactory settle- 
ment. 

Rep. Warren is a law partner of Hon. 
Willard Howland, chairman of the _ state 
board of conciliation and arbitration, and 
is one of the most gifted members of the 
Suffolk bar as a pleader. Born in Durham, 
N. H., July 9, 1882, he was educated in the 
public schools, coming to Chelsea at an ear- 
ly age. He was honored unusually, while 
still a very young man. He is a’ director 
in the Chelsea board of trade, a director 
of the Y. M. C, A., and a member of the 
County Savings Bank corporation. He was 
thrice elected to the Chelsea board of alder- 
men prior to his first election to the house 
of 1909, in which year he sprung into prom- 
inegnce very soon, aS @ member of the 
judiciary committee. He belongs to the 
Masons and other fraternal organizations. 


Robert M. Washburn. 

Robert M. Washburn of Worcester, master 
of the arts of satire and ridicule, is easily 
the most brilliant member of the house of 
representatives. Coupled with an exceeding- 
ly able mind, working with lightning-like 
rapidity, his scintillating wit and _ brilliant 
oratory eariy in the session indicated him to 
be the foremost orator of the house, and an 
audience was never lacking when a speech 
from ‘‘Napoleon’’ was reasonably to be ex- 
pected. 

Throughout his three years of service in 
the house Rep. Washburn has had to put up 
with that greatest of all misfortunes, being 
misunderstood, but as time goes on he is 
coming to be better known, and the antag- 
onism which he formerly aroused with his 


y 


fiery and cutting sarcasm is gradually wear- 
ing away as members begin to learn that 
his seeming ire is but a cloak to a nature 
as lovable as it would be possible to find. 
Most of the time during the past session 
was taken up with matters of railroad legis- 
lation, Speaker Walker having again placed 
him at the head of that most important com- 


mittee, His course on the large problems - 


of the year was exactly the same as in the 
previous year, he taking the ground that 


there should be no extension of the activi- 
ties of the New Haven road until the actual 
financial condition of that company has been 
adequately established. This policy he fol- 
lawed consistently throughout the session, 
opposing the holding company preferred stock 
bill and the Berkshire trolley bill; the vali- 
dation bill he also opposed in the form in 
which the committee finally drafted it, be- 
cause he considered that it delegated to a 
commission a function which properly be- 
longed to the legislature. 

It cannot be -said, however, that Rep. 
Washburn was an anti-railroad legislator. He 
opposed the bill which would relieve cities 
and towns of all participation in the expense 
of abolishing grade crossings, because he 
felt that such a change in our present sys- 
tem would put upon the railroad companies 
such a burden that the work of abolition 
would progress even more slowly than at 
present, 

Of his popularity with his fellow members 
there can be no doubt; when plans were 
made for the annual prorogation dinner 
“Bob’’ Washburn’s name was the first and 
only one mentioned for roast-master, and his 
performance of the duties devolving upon 
him in that capacity is even ncw a source 
of merriment, even to those most roasted. 

Rep. Washburn was also a member of 
the committee on rules, where he did very 
efficient service as a member of the speak- 
er’s cabinet. During the closing days of 
the session he distinguished himself by 
whipping into workable shape a very crude 
bill providing for the construction of a rail- 
road bridge and a tunnel beneath the city 
of Fall River, a stupendous proposition call- 
ing for the expenditure of upwards of $6,- 
000,000. ; 


Wickliffe H. Waterhouse. 

There was no proposition before the legis- 
lature of 1910 that was of more importance 
to farmers generally than that which had to 
do with milk and there was no one who ap- 
preciated that condition better than did 
Rep. W. H. Waterhouse of Westminster. He 
represented the 3d Worcester district, made 
up of a number of towns in the western part 
of Worcester county. 

Speaker Walker assigned him to the com- 
mittee on agriculture, and from the begin- 
ning of .the session that body had its work 
eut out for it, At first the position of the 
legislative leaders was to evade the ques- 
tion for a year by providing an investiga- 
tion, such as the farmers have been having 
for these many years. It didn’t work, prin- 
cipally because Rep. Waterhouse and other 
members of the committee balked. 

He was. essentially a good legislator, hav- 
ing been faithful to his duty, in his seat 
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every day and punctual in attending commit- 
tee hearings. 

Rep. Waterhouse was born in Roxbury in 
1857 and attended the public schools of that 
town until 11 years later it became part of 
Boston. He is engaged in the farming and 
lumbering business in Westminster, where 
he has been a member of the republican town 


committee for 20 years. He has also been a 
member of the board of selectmen of the 


town and has served on the board of assess- 
ors and also as superintendent of streets. 
He is an Odd Fellow and a member of the 
Grange. 


William L. Waugh. 

If faithful service in the discharge of pub- 
lic duty merits recognition then the friends 
of Rep. William L. Waugh of Somerville 
say no more man better deserves advance- 
ment to the upper branch and the fact that 
he generously stepped aside last year they 
believe still further entitles him to the place 
at the next vacancy. 

Rev. Waugh has completed a four year 
term in the house with credit to himself 
and to his city. The fact that Speaker Walk- 
er entrusted four members from Somerville 
with important committee chairmanships in- 
dicates well the quality of representatives 
which that city sends to the state house. 
Rep. Waugh this year headed the commit- 
tee on prisons and while few measures of 
sensational interest come before it there are 
many questions to be handled of vital im- 
portance to the taxpayers. That ‘‘hardy an- 
nual,’’ the marking of prison-made goods, 
was on hand this year and Rep. Waugh had 
charge of the adverse report from the com- 
mittee. 

A native of Waugh’s River, Nova Seotia, 
Rep. Waugh thas for many years been en- 


gaged in the carpentering business in Som- 
erville. He is a director of the Winter Hill 
Co-operative bank, and a member of the 
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Somerville Board of Trade, Somerville As- 
sociates, N. E, O. P., Red Men, Odd Fellows, 
Masons and Knights Templars. 


Henry G. Wells. 


One of the most promising of the large 
crop of first-year men in the legislature of 
1910 was Henry G. Wells of Haverhill, a re- 
publican of the ‘»road-gauge pattern many 
believe is absolutely essential to the contin- 
ued life and prosperity of the party. 

Among other things he demonstrated, with- 
out displaying any of the conceit that has 
spoiled the career of many a first-year man, 
that he can také rank among the best as a 
debater. Before committees he has made 
a very favorable impression, and, in the ear- 
ly session, when committee work was the 
important part of legislation, he was inde- 
fatigable. He worked hard for the meas- 
ure to secure remuneration for the school 
committee of his city, was one of the most 
insistent among the Haverhill members who 
turned out to help the city council in the 
matter of securing a city landing and was 


on the job every minute on the bill to se- 
cure a better approach on the Bradford side 
of the River street bridge. 

In the big matters of legislation he was 
always on the ‘right side,’’ voting always 
with the interests of the people in view, 
rather than those of any selfish interest. On 
direct nominations he was with Speaker 
Walker, although he presented an amend- 
ment to extend the measure to county offi- 
cials. On the anti-discrimination bill, the 
eight-hour bill and other labor measures 
he refused to také orders from the ‘‘ma- 
chine” and stayed with all them through to 
the end. He was honored with appointment 
and election as clerk of the important com- 
mittee on insurance. He was one of six 
members recorded on every roll-call in the 
house. 

Mr. Wells is a candidate for re-election 
in the 8d Essex district. He is 31 years old 
and was born in Bridgeport, Conn., on Oct. 
12, 1879, being one of the very few, members 
of any legislature who has had an oppor- 
tunity to vote for a bill making his own 
birthday a legal*holiday which he did at 
the present session. He is a graduate of 
Tilton (N. H.) Seminary and Wesleyan 
University. After graduation from the lat- 
ter he took a course at the Harvard law 
school and is a practicing lawyer in Haver- 
hill He served in the common council of 
that city before it was abolished and served 
during the last session on the committeé on 
insurance. 


Norman H. White. 


No man in recent years has quit the chair- 
manship of the house committee on ways 
and means with so tew enemies, within and 
without the legislature, as Rep. Norman H. 
White of Brookline, who presided over the 
destinies of that committee during the last 
session. Norman’s friends say his greatest 
fault is that he is not a politician, but his 
refusal to play the political game as chair- 
man of ways and means is what enabled 
him to make the success he did in that po- 
sition. Persons with bills before that com- 
mittee knew it would be of no avail to at- 
tempt to reach him through political chan- 
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nels, and therefore were forced to depend 
wholly upon a presentation of the merits of 
their case, the result being that the ways 
and means. committee had a splendid grasp 
of every question when it came before the 
house. True the committee was beaten with 
regularity, almost, but this was nothing un- 
usual in a ways and means committee. 
This session saw the enactment into law 
of a measure which Rep. White has ad- 


vocated throughout his legislative service, 
this being the bill providing for the regis- 
tration of nurses. Impressed by a personal] 
experience with the necessity for legislation 
of this sort, in order that competent nurses 
may reap the benefit of their training and 
that the public may be protected against in- 
competent ones, he annually presented a bill 
for ‘their registration, and this year so it 
passed with practical unanimity. 

Throughout the year he has lived up to 
his reputation as an insurgent and as a lov- 
er of a fight. His entrance into a debate is 
always a signal that a pretty scrap is com- 
ing, and is usually followed by a rapid mar- 
shalling of forces on the other side. 

On matters of railroad legislation Mr. 
White showed his consistency by opposing 
every law asked for by the New Haven road. 

Rep. White was born in Montclair, New 
Jersey, on Christmas day, 1871, and received 
his early education in the public schools of 
that place, later graduating from the Univer- 
sity of the City of New York and from Har- 
vard college. T7e is treasurer of the Bos- 
ton Bookbinding company and a director of 
the Brookline National bank. 


Thomas W. White. 
In a single session of the legislature Rep. 
Thomas W. White of Newton has demonstrat- 


ed that he is a capable successor of the long 
line of able legislators who have represented 
Newton in the past. The city which has sent 


Dana, Warren, Lowell, Garcelon and Bishop 
to the legislature need have no fear that 
the standard will ever be lowered by Rep. 
White. Rep. White stepped easily and grace- 
fully into a position as one of the influen- 
tial members of the house. Possessing many 
of the traits which made ‘Billy’? Garcelon 
so popular on Beacon hill, Rep. White bids 
fair to outrival even Garcelon’s popularity. 
He was one of the few first year men who 
became really well known during the ses- 
sion. He became acquainted with the mem- 
bers individually and he made himself known 
on the floor in debate. An easy speaker 
who never wastes words, but always talks 
to the point, he was always listened to with 
attention and his words usually carried con- 
viction with them. 

Placed on the important committee on 
Ways and means by Speaker Walker he was 
one of the hardest working members of that 
always hard-worked committee. When he 
agreed with the majority of the committee 
he could be depended upon always to vigor- 
ously defend the committee’s report on the 
floor of the house, and the committee need- 
ed defenders, for it is a committee that is 
regularly assailed. But when he did not 
agree with the majority he never hesitated 
to dissent from the committee’s report and 
was always-able to defend his position on 
the floor. 

Rep. White bids fair to achieve a position 
in the house equal to that achieved by any 
of his distinguished predecessors. Some of 
them achieved enviable positions, it is true, 
but none of them, unless memory errs, gave 
greater promise in his first year than Rep. 
White gave.. Mr. White came to the house 
fresh from six years’ experience in the New- 
ton board of aldermen. He is engaged in 
the drug business at Newton Upper Falls and 
is a member of the Massachusetts Pharma- 
ceutical association, the Middlesex, Newton 
Players’ and Boston City clubs, and the Odd 
Fellows, Masons, Knights Templar and 
Shriners. He was born in Newton, January 
_10, 1876. 


Isaac E. Willetts. 

Big, jolly and conscientious, filled with en- 
ergy and a determination to give the state 
the best government it could secure, Rep. 
Isaac E. Willetts of Fall Raver, one of the 


‘ 


three legislators from the 11th Bristol dis- 
trict, finished the session of 1910 with a rep- 
utation of being among the best legislators 
in that body. 

His work was not confined to any single 
line, but a glance at the roll calls of the 
legislature wil’ reveal that he was active on 
many subjects, that he always voted in the 
interests of the common people—of the stur- 
dy men who have few representatives, but 
who are neverthless the bone and sinew of the 
nation. On every measure affecting the labor- 
ing man-~he lent not only his voice and his 
vote to further its interests, but his influ- 
ence as well, and that was worth a great 
deal more than either of the other two fac- 
tors. This was especially true of the eight- 
hour bill and the measure to reduce the 
hours of women and minors in manufacturing 
and mercantile establishments, The bill that 
tended to remove factory inspection from the 
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jurisdiction of the state police was also an- 
other that enlisted a great deal of his time. 

It was as house chairman of the committee 
on roads and bridges, one of the most im- 
portant committee assignments that Speak- 
er Walker had to make, that Rep. Willetts 
showed his ability for constructive legisla- 
tion. Convinced that the automobilists had 
much to complain of in the law of 1909 he 
early in the session set about remedying 
the defects of the act. He is the au- 
thor of the reciprocity section which 
permits autoists from other states to run 
their machines in Massachusets for 10 days 
without registering. Rep. Willetts framed 
and had inserted in the law a clause by 
which that boon may be taken advantage 
of only by autoists from states which per- 
mit Massachusetts men a like privilege. It 
was Rep. Willetts also who had the law 
modified in regard to the blowing of horns 
and it was he who stood between the en- 
emies of the bill in the senate and the au- 
tomobilists, to prevent it from being made 
more drastic still. 

On all legislation that was purely local 
to Fall River, Rep. Willetts was a tower of 
strength to the men of his home city. This 
was especially so when the bill for the $5,- 
000,000 tunnel at Slade’s Ferry was under 
consideration. He filed the petition, had the 
rules suspended to admit the bill, and the 
manner in which he lined up the house 
members for Fall River’s interests on that 
particular matter can well be regarded by 
him and his constituents as one of the tri- 
umphs of the session. : 

Rep. Willetts was no yearling, but one of 
those experienced legislators every city and 
district should have—one who knows legis- 
lation and the men who make it—who havea 
clear idea of the manner in» which’ their 
minds work, He had servéd “in the houses 
of 1905 and 1906. He was then: sent back in 
1908 and served in the houses of 1909 and 1910. 
During that time he has served on most of 
the important committees, but last year was 
chosen as chairman of the important roads 
and bridges committee. 

Rep. Willetts was born in Boston on Nov. 
8, 1879, and was graduated from the public 
schools. He has held important offices in 
home city and is deputy sheriff of Bristol 
county. 


Ernest A. Witt. 

Rep. Ernest A. Witt of Springfield was 
one of the quiet, effective members of the 
house of 1910. Speaker Walker honored 
him with two committees—military affairs 
and liquor law—both of which had plenty or 
arduous work to do and to add to this he 
had the extra burden of the clerkship of 
military affairs. His committee on liquor 
law was sustained in all of its reports but 
one and that one was on the bar and bot- 
tle bill. On the evidence presented to the 
committee no other report could have been 


made but “leave to withdraw” and it was 
freely admitted by the majority of those who 
voted to substitute the bill for the commit- 
tee’s adverse report that they were voting 
against their own best judgment. 

Rep. Witt was one of the most valuable 
men in the house when questions of military 
affairs came up. On that committee he did 
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wheel-horse work, his 12 years’ experience 
in the naval brigade serving him in good 
stead. Probably his most notable effort 
was in securing the passage by the house 
of the bill, to give $12 a month to the widow 
of the late John J. Nagle of the 9th regiment, 
who «lived after a day’s work in camp last 
year, 7rom injuries received in the perform- 
ance of duty, and $4 a month to each of the 
two children until they shall reach the age 
of 16. The original bill provided for an un- 
conditional payment of $500 to the widow. 
Rep. Witt drafted a new bill providing for 
the monthly payments which, as anyone 
who stops to reflect may see, are much bet- 
ter than would be the payment of a lump 
sum. It was quite a tribute to Rep. Witt 
that the committee on ways and means re- 
ported the bill in the exact form he had 
drafted it in the committee on military af- 
fairssat.: 

Another bill which he drafted, and which is 
now law, prohibits, under penalty of fine, 
any town or city officer having to do with the 
payment of state, military aid or soldiers’ 
relief from attempting to influence the payee 
to cash the orders at certain stores. The 
bill as originally submitted contained no 
penalty clause and would have been worth- 
less. Another bill that Rep. Witt put 
through was one appropriating $700 for new 
pea jackets for the naval brigade. He was 
also largely instrumental in the passage of 
the bills providing for state aid for Spanish 
War nurses, and allowing militia members 
the difference in the cost of rations and 45 
cents, the state’s allowance. 

Rep. Witt made no noise about his work 
but he did lots of it and all of it was effec- 
tive. Of Springfield matters he kept a close 
watch. 


Roger Wolcott, 

Roger Wolcott of Milton, as chairman of 
the committee on street railways, made an 
unusual record. As a corporation at‘orney, 
he had been expected to favor corpcrations 
as the natural bent of mind, temper?ment, 
and associations; but early in the year it 
began to be said—‘‘Roger Wolcott is so hon- 
est that he leans oer backward.’’ The sur- 
prise was somewhat less great than it 
would otherwise have been therefore when 
he was recorded asthe solitary dissenter of 


his committee against the Boston Elevated 
street railway merger bill. Rep. Wolcott 
recommended that the problem be put up 
to the railroad and transit commissions 
which eventually was done. 

The street railways comittee suffered one 
heavy defeat—a defeat that had been un- 
expected, on the bill to give the street rail- 
way employes nine hours in eleven; but 
the senate promptly rejected the bill 
over the merits of which the street railway 
men themselves were split. 

Chairman Wolcott was “right on the job” 
when the bill to take away “promoters’”’ 
charters from interurban roads that fail af- 
ter two years to lay a singie rail, come upin 
the house, and led the fight for the bill in 
gallant style. / 

Owing to the illness and death of Sen. 
Abbott, the duty of presiding over the street 
railway committee hearings, and of lead- 
ing the committee in etecutive session fell 
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upon Wolcott’s shoulders during a consid- 
erable part of the session, and he bore the 
responsibility with grace, force, and diplo- 
macy. 

Rep Wolcott gave up all his time to the 
street railways committee this year and 
found it fully occupied, what with the trol- 
ley merger questions which the committee 
was called on to consider jointly with rail- 
roads. 

The pressure upon his time in committee, 
however, did not prevent him from. leaving 
his committee one afternoon when it was 
busy considering the Berkshire trolleys mat- 
ter and securing the fioor of the house 
through the grace of Rep. Riley of Malden 
he entered into a vigorous and logical advo- 
cacy of the resolve for an investigation of 
voluntary associations which hold the stock 
of public service corporations, a device by 
which the laws of the commonwealth in re- 
gard to the supervision and regulation of 
public utilities is quite commonly evaded in 
these days. ;The house, although the oppo- 
sition was strong, substituted the resolve 
for the adverse report of the committee on 
judiciary by a margin of nine votes on a 
rolicall and Rep. Wolcott’s attitude was gen- 
erally conceded to have swayed the house 
to this decision. 

The talented, high-minded son of Massa- 
chusett’s late beloved governor is generally 
regarded as a logical candidate for the speak- 
er’s chair when Rep. Walker completes his 
services. 

Roger Wolcott was born in Milton July 25, 
1877 and was educated in private schools 
and Harvard University, where he was giv- 
en his LL. B. degree in 1902, following the 
A. B. degree in 1899. He early took an in- 
terest in the militia, and served in the ist 
Mass. Heavy Artillery, and in the Spanish 
war was mustered in to the U. S. Vols., serv- 
ing as a private from April 25 to Nov. 14, 
1898, when his regiment was mus- 
tered out. He is now lieutenant- 
colonel and inspector general. re: fis. 2 
member of the Society of Colonial Wars, 
and of the Cincinnati. In his first year in 
the house he was a member of the com- 
mittee on railroads and was elected clerk. 
Hie is active as a lawyer, also in directo- 
rates of textile corporations and banking 
institutions, and prominent locally in the 
republican town committee. He is a mem- 
ber of the executive committee and was for 
three years chairman of the election com- 
mittee of the Republican club of Massachu- 
setts. 


Russell A. Wood, 


In his second year in the house, Rep. 
Russell A. Wood, of the 38d Middlesex dis- 


trict, ‘showed himself a progressive republi- 
can of the first rank. Nobody could give 
him points on ‘insurgency.’ He favored 
the initiative and referendum; the consti- 


tutional convention to provide for an amend- 
ment to the United States constitution so 
that United States senators may be nomi- 
nated by popular vote, also the kindred pro- 
position for the direct election of United 
States senators; also the amendment to 
the state constitution to provide for the 
classification of property. For all these 
measures, the most important of the year, 
Rep. Wood spoke and worked. He was 
also the leader on the floor of the house for 
woman suffrage, and for prohibition. He 
also Jabored and spoke for the anti-lobby 
bill, and the O’Brien order to abolish log- 
rolling. He had charge of the resolve for 
the amendment to the state constitution to 
allow the use of voting machines at all elec- 
tions. 


Tel. Croft 1879, 


YD Witt Lleol, 
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He was chairman of the committee on con- 
stitutional amendments and one of the lead- 
ing members of the committee on taxation. 

Although one of the youngest men in the 
house he was much in demand as a speaker 
and there was always great pressure to en- 
list him as an advocate. There were a num- 
ber of important taxation matters before the 
committee on taxation, and Rep. Wood could 
always be depended on to uphold the recom- 
mendations of the tax-commissioner in en- 
deavor to make practicable the laws already 
on the statute book, and to obtain more 
revenue by their proper enforcement. 

Rep. Wood was born in Cambridge, 
March 25, 1880, and graduated from Harvard 
college in 1908. Since that time he 
has been engaged in newspaper work. 
He went into politics young and was 
elected to the Cambridge city council 
in .1904, 1905 and 1906, the . first. two 
years on the non-partisan ticket, but the 
last year without any Jabel, the first and 
only man so elected to date. He had left 


the non-partisan organization because of 
his advocacy of pnutting the city into’ the 
metropolitan water system. Later they 
were glad to take him back, and he has 
been vice-chairman 1907, ’08, ’09, and ’10. 
In the legislature of 1909 he served on the 
committee on taxation and took an active 
interest in al) matters pertaining to his na- 
live city especially, His record showed such 
ability that Speaker Walker rewarded him 
with two committee appointments in his 
second year, one a chairmanship. 


WHEN CARLISLE WAS INSULTED. 


A Distinction He Received at the Hands of 
the Bryanites—He survived to See Bryan 
Discredited in His Own Household. 


In the presidential campaign of 1896 the 
late John G. Carlisle had the honor to be 
publicly insulted by partisans of Mr. Bryan. 
At the time, Mr. Carlisle was secretary of 
the treasury in Mr. Cleveland’s cabinet, and 
he was anathema to followers of the finan- 
ciait genius whom the democrats had nomi- 
nated for president because Mr. Carlisle 
shared with Mr, Cleveland the odium of pro- 
curing the repeal of the silver purchasing 
clause of the Sherman act, 

The scene of Mr. Carlisle’s unpleasant ex- 
perience, but not of his discomfiture, was 
Covington, where on October 22 he appeared 
to protest against the policy of repudiation 
involved in the declaration of the Bryan 
platform in the free and unlimited coinage 
of silver at the ratio of 16 to 1 and the ac- 
ceptance of the standard silver dollar as 
full legal tender equally with gold for all 
debts. 

Mr. Carlisle stood up for more than two 
hours against a demonstration inside and 
outside the hall to break up the meeting 
called in the interests of Palmer and Buck- 
ner, the sound money candidates of the na- 
tional democrats, and he had his say 
vociferously. Eggs were thrown at_ the 
secretary of the treasury by hoodlums hired 
for the purpose. The police, evidently in 
sympathy with them, were numerous in the 
hall, but made no arrests. The police did, 
however, surround Mr. Carlisle at the con- 


clusion of the disgraceful episode and pro- 
tect him from mob violence until he could 
reach his home. At that meeting in Cov- 
ington Mr. Carlisle dealt with the financial 
question that was convulsing the nation 
with the perspicuity, soundness and vigor 
for which he was distinguished, but passion 
ruled the hour. He talked to the ignorant, 
the crazed and the hypnotized. They re- 
garded him only as a traitor and a “‘tool 
of the money power.’ The free coinage of © 
silver ‘without waiting for the aid or con- 
sent of any other nation’ was not a ques- 
tion of power or of national independence, 
he told his baiters, but it was a question of 
national prosperity and national honor. So 
the people decided when election day came. 

Mr. Carlisle went out of political life with 
the passing of the second Cleveland admin- 
istration. He was one of the leaders of a 
forlorn hope so far as the fortunes of the 
national democracy were concerned, but his - 
vindication was sure; indeed he did not have 
long to wait for it. For him there was never 
more hope of political preferment from his 
own party, and he was too good a democrat 
of the old school to accept office from the, 
republican party. He registered his protest 
of principle and passed from the scene. For 
a number of years Mr. Bryan’s influence was 
so potent in Kentucky that it may be doubt- 
ed whether John G. Carlise, ex-speaker of 
the house of representatives, ex-United 
States senator and ex-secretary of the treas- 
ury, one of the ablest men in the democra- 
tic party, could have been elected to any 
office in the gift of the people. 

But Mr. Carlisle lived long enough to see 
Mr. Bryan discredited even in his intimate 
political household by those who used to 
follow him fatuously. Mr. Carlisle survived 
to witress the return of sanity to the coun- 
cils of the democratic party and to behold 
the prospect of union in its ranks with the 
purpose to name a conservative candidate for 
president without waiting for the aid or con- 
sent of Mr. Bryan.—New York Sun. 
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Trains Leave SOUTH STATION 
Week Days Only, Except as 
Noted, For 


NEW YORK and NEW HAVEN, via 
ALLRAIL—x8.00, sal0.00, s$*10.08, 
a. m.; sal.00, s*1.08, x2.00, s*3.00, 
sa5.00, s*5.30 p. m.; s* 12.01 night. 


NEW YORK via RAIL and SOUND— 
Fall River Line *6.00 p, m. Norwich 
Line, p7.05, n&.00 p. m. 


PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE and 


WASHINGTON, via Shore Line, 
steamer Maryland transfer and 
Pennsylvania R, R., without 


change, 9.00 a. m., *8.00 p. m. 


s, by the way of Providence and New 
London; p, via Putnam; x, via Wil- 
limantic and Hartford; n, via New 
London; a, limited in its equipment 
and will only receive passengers to. 
extent of seating capacity (special 
ticket required), * daily, including 
Sundays. | 

All trains stop at Back Bay, 4  min- 
utes from South Station. 


TICKET OFFICES—362 Washington 
street, South and Back Bay Sta- 
tions. 
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MASSACHUSETTS HIGHWAY COMMISSION 


In Its Present Makeup Adheres to High Standard For Which It Is Noted— 
As Court of Judgment on Auto Travel Has Won Respect of 
All—Its Gigantic Task in Regulating Phone Rates — 

Has Promoted Tree Growth on Highways. 


The one best advertisement of the com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts today is its 
system of state roads. Over all parts of 
this country the action of the state in build- 
ing such roads is held up as an example to 
be followed by other communities, and the 
character of the roads as built by the state 


highway commission cf Massachusetts, is 
held forth as a model. When those who 
come into the state also learn that not only 
has the state the best roads in the country 
but that they have been built within 16 years 
without even a suggestion of graft and that 
their original construction as well as their 
annual- maintenance figures are the lowest 
the marvel increases. 

In summing up the assets of the state 
there is but little room for doubt but that 
the state road system is one of the most 
substantial. Furthermore this is a producing 
asset. States, cities and towns all acquire 
during their existence a variety of assets. 
They have schools, public buildings, alms- 
houses, and institutions in general. When 
the state balance sheet is being struck these 
are always set down opposite the liabilities 
and a valuation fixed upon them. The theory 
is that if such an event ever took place as 
the selling out of a state for its debts the 
buildings, etc., would be worth so much 
money. This, of course, is a delightful fiction 
as many of the buildings would be useless 
except for the exact purposes to which they 
are being put. 

The good roads assets though are of a 
different nature. ‘The $7,000,000 which has 
been put into them represents an invest- 
ment which is producing returns to the state 
—returns in the shape of the enormous sum- 
mer travel which has been attracted by rea- 
son of the roads and which promises to grow 
to the extent that Maine and New Hamp- 
shire may be rivalled. This is a worthy am- 
bition when it is remembered that in Maine 
the income from summer travel runs well 
into the millions and.means money actually 
left in the state by non-residents. 

The state more directly is receiving re- 
turns in the enormous automobile registra- 
tion. The auto car has caased to be a 
novelty. It is a feature of general domes- 
tic economy and people are more and more 
inclined to spend their vacation period in 
that territory which offers the best oppor- 
tunities for the use of their machines. The 
state road system alone is responsible for 
the high figure of registration and also for 
the fact that by the system of fees the time 
is not far distant when the whole mainten- 
ance of cost of these roads will be met with- 
out any burden on the general taxpayer. 

The fine thing about it all, though, apart 
from the money earnings and the building 
of the roads themselves, is that in these 
days when public officials somehow are all 
supposed to be good while they are being 
watched that the State Highway Commission 
with unlimited powers has been able to spend 
over $7,000,000 without a suggestion that 
a cent has in any case gone wrong. 

The legislature, normally suspicious of 
state commissions, has again and again 
started its probe on other bodies and has 
made its doubts known in resolutions even 
though no investigation culminated, but the 
records of the legislature will be searched 
in vain for any intimation or breath of sus- 
picion against the highway commission. To- 
day it stands as one of the bodies absolutely 
above suspicion. 

Massachusetts made a very modest begin- 
ning into the state road project. When some 
16 years ago the commission was first creat- 
ed the main idea of those who forwarded 
the plan, was rather to create a body which 
should give to the small towns and to the 
counties expert advice in road building. This 
afterwards went a little further to the ex- 
tent of building certain stretches of road 
as models for the communities to follow. 

Fortunately for the state at large the com- 
missioners early saw that this method would 
be far from satisfactory. In many cases 
the roads on which samples were being 
built were through trunk roads and compell- 
ing a small community to pay a heavy 


cost for the privilege of being between two 
larger communities would lead to trouble 
and injustice. 

Accordingly with a full understanding of 
the problem and with judgment worthy of 
commendation it was finally decided that the 
wise move would be for the commission to 
take up the actual construction of the 
through trunk roads, roads used by large 
sections of the state and properly a state 
charge, and the gains which have been made 
in this state in providing safe and convenient 
highways took a bound from that date. 

This past Summer some 50 miles of these 
roads was completed and by the end of the 
season the state will have over 800 miles 
of road extending the length and breadth 
of the state. Two great arteries descend 
threugh Cape Cod where already the towns 
have actually begun to reap rewards in the 
way of being able to increase valuations 
by reason of proximity to the’roads in ques- 
tion. There has also been a marvelous in- 
crease in Cape summer travel. On the Woods 
Hole section for example there are from 
200 to 300 automobiles seen daily where 
formerly farm wagons and a few pleasure 
vehicles made their way with slow progress. 
Two other trunk lines are well on their way 
to completion to Rhode Island, There are 
also two routes, one a northerly and the other 
a southerly, running to New York state line. 
There are also lines now running up and 
down the Connecticut river valley. 

It was the state highway commission 
which made possible the abolition of Jacob’s 
ladder in the Berkshires, an almost impas- 
sable thoroughfare which cost thousands of 
doliars annually by reason of the _ travel 
which it deflected. The commission is now 
engaged in eliminating a grade in the town 
of Harvard which, while not as bad as Ja- 
cob’s ladder, is yet a serious detriment to 
improvement plans. 

But while the commission is generally 
thought of as a road construction division 
it has other important function. As a court 
of judgment on automobile driving it has 
won the respect of all. It was a small in- 
stance perhaps but it is worthy of note that 
only a few weeks ago under the rules of the 
commission the license of the son of the 
president of the United States was held up 
just as the license of a most ordinary citi- 
zen would be until the commission was cer- 
tain that he was exempt from blame in a 
deplorable accident which happened. 

The commission also has taken over the 
control of the telephone companies of the 
state and its recent handling of the new- 
rate tariff was such as to win it the regard 
of all who appreciated how monumental that 
problem was. 

The make up of the commission at this 
time is one to give every promise of con- 
tinued confidence in the body as a whole. 
Chairman Harold Parker of Lancaster is 
first of all a man with rural sympathies. He 
knows the farmer and his needs, the burden 
which poor roads put upon the agriculturist, 
and has a fine fund of common sense for 
meeting such disputes as arise between rural 
communities seeking one piece of road. No 
better man could have been selected to make 
the callers feel at home in the discussions 
which arise, and there is no better man to 
meet the claims of city communities which 
would ignore the farming end, 

There is very little of the politician in 
the chairman, and more than once the man 
who tried to bring that issue forward has 
found to his cost that he gets but small 
attention. The chairman has set forth that 
the object of the commission is to build the 
best road possible for the largest number of 
users and at the lowest possible cost and 
with his business acumen the contractorwho 
tries to turn a short corner on him finds 
himself out in the marshes in short order, 

Col. William D. Sohier, the second ranking 
man on the commission, has also proved a 
revelation to those who had a casual ac- 
quaintance with him. Col. Sohier has been 
a politician, and a very clever one. He is 
also reputed to be a very rich man, and un- 
der the conditions there was perhaps a lit- 
tle feeling that his would be an exclusive 
attitude. ‘The automobile people also were 


just a little fearsome for the reason that 
Col, Sohier in his own territory on the 
North Shore was reputed as not being a 
very ardent admirer of the gas wagons. 

All these forebodings, though, have been 
set to one side. Col. Sohier has one particu- 
lar hobby, and that is system, and he has 
improved what he found in the commission 
when he took hold. The man or the com- 
munity which now files a petition for the 
laying out of a state road knows absolutely 
that it will be taken up in due time and that 
on its merits a decision will be reached. 
The old idea that one way to get a piece 
of state road was to keep on filing petitons 
has been eliminated. The best evidence of 
this is that the number of petitions for state 
highways is steadily decreasing because the 
people who have filed original petitions know 
very well that nothing is to be gained by 
adding to the originals. Tree lovers also owe 
a special debt of gratitude to the colonel 
for he has taken up specially the matter of 
plamting and caring for shade trees along 
the highways. An expert himself in this 
matter and in the battles with the pests 
under his guidance the state highway trees 
are really in a better shape than in many 
private estates. 

The lattest addition to the board was Ex- 
Rep. Frank D. Kemp of Springfield. This 
appointment was made originally to give to 
the western part of the state proper repre- 
sentation to balance the board geographically 
as it were, Mr. Kemp succeeded the late 
John H. Manning, one of the earliest mem- 
bers, a man whose loyalty to the western 
part of the state was one of the fine things 
of his character. When he passed away it 
seemed as if his exact place would be hard 
to fill but Mr. Kemp can be credited with 
having made a very notable start. Exceed- 
ingly popular with the legislature, a man 
who showed by his work on the ways and 
means committee his ability to handle state 
finances, while appointed to meet a 
geographical need he has welded into a posi- 
tion as part of the whole board. Heknows the 
communities which are most insistent on 
roads and he also has his fingers on the 
pulse of the legislature. 

He has brought to his position as well a 
knowledge of road building conditions and 
a sanity of judgment which is most im- 
portant where petitioners, strong with their 
own needs, oftentimes forget actual facts 
in their ambition to secure what they are 
after. 

Formeriy a member of the city govern- 
ment of Springfield, he also has full appre- 
ciation of the position of the larger com- 
munities which in the main have to meet 
the expenses entailed beyond construction. 

All in all the board is exceedingly well 
balanced and the one hope for the sake 
of the state which can be expressed is that 
its unity will not be broken for many years 
to come. 


“HOORAY” CAMPAIGNS. 


(From the Louisville Courier-Journal, Dem.) 

The Courier-Journal has never’ taken 
much stock in the ‘hooray.’ Mindful of 
what happened to Clay and Douglas and 
Blaine, the three popular heroes of our 
historic politics—and it might add Bryan— 
it conceives that when the most _ highly 
favored personality is spread over’ the 
continent, it is likely to spread very thin. 
In the midsummer of 1872 it looked as 
though Horace Greeley would sweep the 
country. In October of that year he “swung 
around the circle.’’ Immense crowds greet- 
ed him everywhere. He made a series of 
wondrous speeches. When the returns 
came in he had carried but six states by 
greatly reduced majorities. 

Mr. Roosevelt may succeed in splitting 
the republican party wide open. Judge 
Douglas did that for the democrats. In 
another way, so did Mr. Cleveland. Parties 
are not immortal. They are made of flesh 
and blood and what has happened may 
happen. The crying need of the time is a 
change of parties. If Theodore Roosevelt 
secures us this, he will have done a good 
thing, and deserve well of his country and 
his countrymen. 

In short and in fine, we do not believe 
he can catch the republican ferryboat— 
even with two jumps—but if he should, it 
is our opinion that he, and those who rally 
about him with such unthinking enthusi- 
asm, would sink her before she could get 
across the stream of republican sentiment, 
which is still wide and deep, and well 
within the banks of the constitution and 
the law.—Louisville Courier-Journal, 
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PRACTICAL POLITICS. 


REP. GRAFTON D. CUSHING 


Veteran of Five Legislatures in Direct Line of Succession to Speaker 
Walker- Bulwark in House Against Radical Legislation 
—Has Confidence of Party Leaders. 


When the Massachusetts legislature of 
1910 was prorogued, there was pretty strong 
sentiment to the effect that only one more 
milestone lay between Grafton D. Cushing 
and the goal of his ambition—the speaker- 
ship. Of course Joseph Walker will be re- 
elected, once more, but after that comes 
a new speaker,.for Walker will go higher. 
Then will come also Cushing’s chance. He 
has had one experience in a campaign for 
the speakership—that against Walker in 
19y8—and it was invaluable to him. He had 
never been a ‘“‘practical politician,’ and it 
was in his preliminary campaign of that 
year that he was shown the ropes. He in- 
of the legislature ail 
expressions of 
received 


terviewed members 
over the state and the 
friendship and esteem which he 


must have assured him that he was in di- 
rect line of succession to Walker whenever 
the latter should decide to retire. When 
the day of the caucus arrived, in 1908, it 
was Cushing» who gracetully presented 
Walker’s name. 

Ward 11, Boston, will continue to send 
Cushing to the house as’ many years as 
he wishes to come. If he is chosen speaker 
of the house a year from the coming Janu- 
ary, and the generally understood plan of 
promotion is carried out, he will be in line 
for the lieutenant-governorship when Walk- 
er gets through, three years thereatter. ( 

There is no man that stands higher in 
the esteem of the party leaders, from both 
Sens, Lodge and Crane, Gov. Draper, Lieut.- 
Gov. Frothingham, and Chairman Hatfield 
of the state committee, down to the heads 
of minor committees, than Grafton Cushing. 
if Walker is a radical, Cushing is a con- 
servative, and the party prophets look for- 
ward to a well balanced ticket—Walker and 
Cushing, to succeed Frothingham and Walk- 
er. ) 

fhere is no doubt that among the old- 
line party men, Cushing is looked upon as 4 
better party man than Walker. In the Jast 
days of the last legislature it was Cushing 
who was the mainspring of the movement 
to form a campaign committee of members 
of the legislature to bulwark the adminis- 
tration. In fact it was from Cushing that 
Walker tirst heard of it. 

Krom the outset of the year it was Cush- 
ing who was really the representative of 
the state committee in the legislature. He 
was recognized as the mouthpiece of the 
organization. When Speaker Walker pre- 
pared his direct primary bill it was only af- 
ter frequent conferences with Mr. Cushing 
that the final draft, known as the Walker- 
Cusning bill was introduced into the house. 
That bill was the darling of Speaker Walk- 
er’s heart, and he has been firmly opposed 
to any compromise on the question of a 
straight, simple referendum to the voters. 

And yet in the end, after those confer- 
ences with Cushing he did accept a com- 
promise, which provided that the question 
should not go on the ballot except after 
petition in any particular senatorial or rep- 
resentative district by ten percent of the 
vote cast for governor at*the previous state 
election, This compromise was fiercely at- 
tacked by the progressives, and Speaker 
Walker realized that in the senate his bill 
would have to run the gauntlet of the Na- 
son radicals on the one side and the Tread- 
way conservatives on the other side.. But 
he pinned his faith to Cushing, and to the 
latter’s power to swing the state organiza- 
tion for the compromise, and Walker’s faith 
was not in vain. 

There were all sorts of attempted combin- 
ations, on various amendments to cripple 
the bill; to restrict its scope; to increase 
the percentage of vote required to get the 
question on the ballot and to befuddle the 
voters by a complex referendum; but Rep. 
Cushing proved that his. word was as good 
as his bond. In the end, when all the ma- 
chinations in the senate failed through the 
uncompromising attitude of Grafton Cush- 


ing, even conservative republicans tumbled 
over themselves to get aboard the band 
wagon, and vote for the bill unamended. 

Cushing made no attempt to obtain any 
credit for his work. He was never known in 
his life to ask any newspaperman to set 
forth any bit of news in such a way that 
any lustre would fall on the name of Cush- 
ing. He has ever been modesty itself. 

In his speech on the bill Rep. Cushing 
frankly explained that he himself would fa- 
vor a system whereby each party would 
nominate candidates by whichever method 
it preferred but he realized that such a plan 
ges not practical. He said that evils are 
lready beginning to appear in the system 
of direct nominations. He insisted on the 
provision requiring a petition from ten per- 
cent of the voters because he had learned 
that the rural voters do not want direct 


‘nominations. Eventually the people will re- 


turn, he believes, to the representative form 
of government, This speech exemplifies Mr. 
Cushing’s natural tendencies and shows how 
apt a student he is of Sen. Lodge. 

All through the year he was recognized 
in the house as the leader of the Old 
Guard, to be depended on to fight to the last 
any wave of radicalism. He made one of 
the most finished speeches of the year 
against the proposition to elect United 
States senators by direct vote. In this he 
was on the opposite side to Speaker Walker, 
and was defeated in the house when it 
came to a vote, but only by six votes, the 
division being 116 to 110, and of course the 
proposition was overwhelmingly defeated in 
the senate. It was unusually popular in the 
house, doubtless because of Speaker Walk- 
er’s tacit approval, and Cushing’s work 
against it was all the more appreciated by 
Sen. Lodge. 

Rep. Cushing spoke less frequently than 
in the previous year but when he did speak 
was accorded the most flattering attention, 
He showed himself a diplomat by refraining 
from entering upon personal disagreements, 
and even when nagged by Norman White 
he invariably kept his temper and replied 
with admirable self restraint. At the end of 
the year his personal following had largely 
increased, because of his tact, as well as be- 
cause of his ability. 

He did enter upon all the debates in which 
the civil service was attacked, defending it 
warmly and did good work for the bill to 
increase the salaries of the civil service com- 
mission. 

On all matters pertaining to Boston he 
was earnestly interested. He introduced the 
resolve on petition of Mayor Fitzgerald for 
an amendment to the constitution providing 
that the city may take land on both sides 
of the proposed new highway and tunnel 
from the North to the South Stations. This 
went through both branches. It was one of 
the most important pieces of legislation of 
the year, for without it no development of 
the congested districts of the city of Boston 
could be expected, on account of the ex- 
pense. Its passage by another legislature 
and approval by the voters will mean the 
open sesame to broadening the arteries ‘of 
trade and commerce, for under it the city 
will be enabled to take land on each side 
of a new or broadened street, and, sell it, 
properly divided up, so as to make market- 
able parcels. The amendment while pri- 
marily in the interest of this one special 
thoroughfare is of course, a general one. 

Rep. Cushing gained a notable victory 
over Norman White when the latter sought 
to amend the $3,000,000 appropriation for 
the development of the Hast Boston water 
front. White sought to strike out the pow- 
ers for large initiative by the commission 
in charge, so as to authorize the governor 
and council to spend only “a _ reasonable 
amount.” That, said White, would surely 
be less than $3,000,000. White attacked the 
resolve as altogether too far-reaching. The 
opposition of the chairman of the powerful 
ways and means committee had not been 
expected, but Cushing showed himself as 
well prepared as usual, and with lucid and 
vigorous argument proved that no piece- 
meal work would be satisfactory. The port 


has long languished for lack of proper de- 
velopment of the water front. His speech 
was so effective that after a second battle 
White was finally overwhelmingly defeated. 

He also made effective speeches against 
the income tax (both national and state) 
and against other tax propositions which 
he denounced as in the nature of double tax- 
ation. 1 i _f jot yj 

Rep. Cushing was naturally much in the 
eye of the house not only as chairman of 
the committee on metroplitan affairs but as 
a member of the committee on rules, the 
“‘speaker’s cabinet.’’ He was one of the most 
tacttul members of the latter committee. 

The metropolitan affairs committee under 
his guidance maintained an adamantine 
front against attempts to change the Bos- 
ton charter, and there were not a few such 
attempts. > 

Among the notable pieces of statesman- 
like legislation in which Chairman Cushing 
was largely responsible were—the smoke 
nuisance act; the bill which provides for 
the ultimate electrification of railroads 
within metropolitan Boston; the bill for a 
subway from Park street to the South sta- 
tion, with ultimate extensions to Dorches- 
ter and South Boston; the bill to permit 
the Boston & Hastern Electric R. R. to build 
a tunnel under the harbor from East Bos- 
ton to Postoffice square; the bill for a phy- 
sical connection between the N. Y., N. H. & 
H. railroad and the B. & M. by means of a 
eross-city tunnel in Boston; the $50,000 ap- 
propriation to provide for the purchase of 
the abattoir land and the acceptance of 
Larz Anderson’s offer of a $200,000 bridge 
to the stadium; the bill to re-open the ques- 
tion of the westerly terminus of the River- 
bank subway, so as to provide that it may 
be moved to the intersection of the three 
roads; and the bill to increase the pay of the 
metropolitan park employes. 

Grafton D. Cushing has long been a prom- 
inent figure in city and state politics, and 
for some time it has been evident that he 
was being groomed for high honors. For four 
years he was a member of the Boston school 
board, being president one year, in the days 
that were strenuous, when membership en- 
tailed personal abuse. But he came out of 
the fire serene and unrufled, with a high 
reputation not only for absolute integrity, 
but for a remarkably judicial firmness and 
unswerving equity. He has now served five 
consecutive years in the house, and has 
made his mark each year, first at the head 
of the education committee for which he 
was particularly well qualified, and later at 
the head of the metropolitan affairs com- 
mittee, where in 1909 he had so much to do 
with framing Boston’s new charter. His 
election to the presidency of the Republi- 
ean Club of Massachusetts, a few years 
ago, recorded the seal of approval of the 
party leaders. 

Grafton D. Cushing was born in Boston, 
Aug. 4, 1864, and educated at Nobles School 
and at Harvard. After being admitted to 
the bar he did not choose to practice, but 
instead followed his natural predilections 
and became a teacher at Groton school. 
This excited considerable newspaper com- 
ment at the time, because he was a mem- 
ber of a very wealthy Beacon street family, 
and his name frequently appeared as cotil- 
lion leader at Newport. However, he liked 
his work and stuck to it, till the demands 
upon his time as a member of the legisla- 
ture compelled him to resign. Mr. Cushing 
is a bachelor. He has always been a close 
friend of the Roosevelt family. 

Mr. Cushing comes of a family long promi- 
nent in Boston, and no doubt inherits from 
Luther Cushing, author of Cushing’s man- 
ual, his ability as a parliamentarian. 


ROLL-CALLS OF 1910. 


The issue of Practical Politics on 
July 2, 1910, contained the Complete 
Roll-Call Record of every Senator and 


Representative in this year’s session 
of the Great and General Court. 

The edition is limited, but coples of 
this Roll-Call number may be obtained 
until further notice at $2 apiece. New 
subscribers during the current month 
will be furnished with a copy of the 
Roll-Call number without extra charge. 
The subscription price of Practical 
Politics is $5 per year. 
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PRACTICAL POLITICS. 


GEORGE H. LYMAN 


Public Service Suffered Genuine Loss in His Retirement as Collector of 
Port—Commanded Confidence and Respect of Merchants— 
Notable Administration of Responsible Office. 


It was with genuine regret that the public 
service should lose so conscientious and faith- 
ful an officer; so courteous and genial a 
gentleman as George H. Lyman, that his as- 
sociates at the custom house and all who 
came in contact with him parted with Mr. 
Lyman at the close of 12 years of devoted 
service in his official capacity as collector, 
of the port of Boston. Appointed first by 
the late Pres. McKinley he entered upon the 
duties of that office April 1, 1898, and it was 
a surprise to both Sen. Lodge and Crane 
last December that he wished to retire from 
the position which he had honored for so 
Jong a term of service and in which he might 
have broken the record for length of years. 

As in everything else Mr. Lyman, so in 
this voluntary withdrawal on his part, the 
collector manifested his inherent modesty 
and unassuming consideration of the great 
work he had performed in the management 
of the custom of the city and grand old port 


which he loved. He simply said that he had 
come to the opinion that his own best in- 
terests and the best interests of the repub- 
lican party of Massachusetts would be sub- 
served by his retirement. His friends would 
have insisted that he should remain and his 
reappointment had been an assured fact for 
weeks before his decision was made known. 
But Mr. Lyman having satisfied himself was 
not to be swerved from the line of duty that 
“he had marked out. 

The dean of Massachusetts surviving gov- 
ernors, Hon. John D. Long best expressed 
the deep appreciation of Mr. Lyman’s ad- 
ministration of the responsibilities of his 
office when he said at a dinner given to the 
collector at the Algoquin club by the lead- 
ing citizens of Boston—business men, railroad 
magnates and political associates. 

“The old custom house of Boston pursues 
the even tenor of its way undisturbed and 
beyond criticism, and thereby exemplifies the 
equipoise, the efficiency, the high character, 
the firm but just hand of the man who, for 
the past 12 years has governed it and could 
have governed it for 12 years more if he 
would only say the word—the man who by 
his fair dealing and considerate treatment of 
the merchants of Boston has won their con- 
fidence and commanded their respect.’’ 

There were a hundred of the most repre- 
sentative citizens of Boston there present who 
acclaimed Ex-Gov. Long’s eulogistic words of 
their honored guest. Lieut. Gov. Frothing- 
ham for the commonwealth, Lucius Tuttle, 
president of the Boston & Maine railroad, 
for the great railway interests, Samuel W. 
McCall, congressman, and others equally 
prominent extended their felicitations and 
endorsed every word that Mr. Long had ut- 
tered concerning George H. Lyman. 

Certainly no successor to the high and re- 
sponsible office which he has so worthily and 
honestly filled can surpass the record of Col- 
lector Lyman for untiring devotion to duty, 
for conservation of harmony between su- 
perior and subordinates and between his 
office and the public transacting . business 
with it, and in absolute freedom from stain 
of graft. Other custom-houses in the great 
cities of the country have been brought into 
the limelight by revelations of graft, but no 
investigation aside from the regular visits 
of the government inspectors was ever or- 
dered or required for the Boston custom- 
house during Mr, Lyman’s long connection. 
Never a case of dishonesty occurred in the 
Boston custom house in the 12 years that 
the collector was at the head of it and that 
speaks volumes for the administration as wel] 
as for the more than 500 men under him in 
the subordinate positions, 

Proud as he well might be of the manifes- 
tation of regard and confidence in him by 
those with whom he had been associated 
for 12 years in business, still more reason 
has Collector Lyman to feel proud of the 
affection and esteem won by steady per- 
sistenice of the ‘‘square deal’ in his rela- 
tions with all of those who served under 
him while he held the office, It was be- 


cause every man was assured absolute jus- 
tice from his superior that they worked so 
faithfully for one whom they felt was a 
friend who had a regard for their well be- 
ing; it was that which added to the strength 
and success of his notable administration 
of a most responsible office. George H. Ly- 
man was just the same to every man, deal- 
ing squarely with the importers as with his 
own force, and at the end of his service he 
found ample justification for his policy in 
a record that any man might well be proud 
of, a record that the men responsible for his 
original appointment may well be proud of 
and a record that Boston itself may well 
feel a thrill of pride in. 

Few realize the immense _ responsibility 
resting upon the collector of the port of Bos- 
ton. During his long service George H. Ly- 
man had been personally responsible to the 
government of the United States for nearly 
$300,000,000. He has seen the value of im- 
ports into Boston:’grown in his term, from 
$85,688,179 in 1897 to $125,906,278, in 1909, an 
increase of imports under his administration 
of 47 percent. 

The year before he took up the burden 
of the collectorship the total of duties col- 
lected at Boston was $11,181,183.63. That 
was in 1897. WHleven years later, 1908, under 
George H. Lyman’s administration the total 
of duties collected had risen to $30,596,386.73, 
an increase of 174 percent. This increase 
in imports and in collections was ac- 
companied by an inerease of force in the 
customs service at Boston of only 37 percent, 
or from 425 to 581 men. That alone speaks 
volumes for the capacity of Collector Lyman 
for developing an esprit du corps unequalled 
at any custom house in the country. He 
got more work and better work out of his 
Subordinates because they were seized by a 
spirit of emulation for his own efficiency and 
business-like methods. Any man could work 
cheerfully under a superior like George H. 
Lyman. 

Every man worked for the Boston custom 
house because he had pride in it. That is 


why it has been so absolutely free from 
any possible stain of dishonesty. By his 
executive ability as well as his judgment 


of men and thoughtfulness in dealing with 
them he cultivated so high a sense of 
honor among his six hundred employes that 
no one of them would be the first to cast a 
stain upon the record of the Boston customs 
service by making a single false step and a 
scandal upon the republican administration 
that retained him in that service. 

No custom house in the country has been 
so singularly free from corrupt politics as 
has that at Boston through the personal ef- 
forts of Mr. Lyman who bent his efforts 
to divorcing it as far as he possibly could 
from political influence. Faithful, honest 
efficient work was what counted with him 
far more than the political faith of a man. 
His own private secretary, Daniel S. Knowl- 
ton, was an appointee of his democratic 
predecessor, Hon. Winslow Warren. 

Modest and unassuming himself, always, 
he had no need for a press agent and he 
abhorred any trumpeting of his movements; 
in his work he always avoided the “head 
lines’ from the time he entered upon the 
duties of his high office until he left it. He 
was more devoted to keeping his own name 
out of the public print if possible than to 
getting it in, Public functions were not 
congenial to him if they could be avoided, 
yet George H. Lyman was always a wel- 
come and an honored guest whenever and 
wherever his presence could be obtained. No 
man achieved greater or more deserved po- 
ularity among all who knew him while in 
office. 

The Canadian wilderness lured him when 
the opportunity came to lay down the cares 
of his office for needed rest. A true Wal- 
tonian, his rod and his gun furnished real 
delight to him. The further he could get 
into the woods away from all publicity the 
better was he pleased. Yet Mr. Lyman never 
shrank from his social duty when his official 
position demanded his presence at reception 
or dinner. He is naturally a pleasing and 
ready speaker with a fund of information 
which few possess to draw upon. Though his 
native modesty led him to disclaim any gift 


of oratory, he yet has demonstrated his pow- 
er to impress men with the nobility of his 
thought and his ability to give it voice in 
away to attract instant attention, It is re- 
called of him that at the Jinner given the 
officers of the Greek naval cruiser Miavulis 
at Hotel Buckminster, October 13, 1900, 
George H. Lyman’s tribute to the glory of 
the nation which the Greek flag emblematized 
was so eloquent, his address ,so scholarly, 
that on being informed of it, IXinge Gecrge 
of Greece himself, to the great surprise of 
Mr. Lyman persona'ly, nonored him with the 
decoration of Knighthood of the Silver Cross 
of the Redeemer. This order, founded by 
King Otho in 1833 to commemorate the de- 
liverance of Greece from the Turkish yoke, 
is the most patriotic of the brave little king- 
dom, and the king of Greece is himself its 
Grand Master. 

The decoration consists of an octagonal 
white enamelled cross pendant from a royal 
crown. The arms of the cross are entwined 
by a wreath of oak and laurel leaves, en- 
closing the arms of Greece with the motto 
in Greek: “Thy rights, O Lord, are glorified 
in thy power.’’ The reverse bears the bust 
of King Otho above his name. 

Some of Mr. Lyman’s most notable 
Speeches were those at the dinner of repub- 
lican members of the legislature, November 
27, 1895; at MuSic Hall, July 15, 1896; at.the 
republican state convention, Oct. 2, 1896; be- 
fore the British Charitable society, May 25, 
1898; at the banquet given to Admiral Samp- 
son, Feb.. 7, 1899; address at Merchants’ as- 
sociation banquet, Feb. 20, 1900; at the Essex 
club dinner, June 24, 1900; at the dinner to 
John D. Long, Dec. 29, 1900; at the com- 
plimentary banquet given to himself, Feb. 8, 
1901, and at the banquet to Prince Henry of 
Germany, March 7, 1902. 

Collector Lyman is a direct descendant of 
Richard Lyman who emigrated to Charles- 
town and was one of the pioneer settlers of 
Connecticut. He was ‘‘a man of considerable 
estate, keeping two servants,” by the colonial 
record. In Mr. Lyman’s veins flows also the 
blood of the Bradstreets, Hinckleys and Dud- 
leys. He is a lineal descendant of Govs. 
Thomas Hinckley of the Plymouth colony 
and of Thomas Dudley and Simon _ Brad- 
street of the Massachusetts Bay colony un- 
der the charter. Richard Lyman, the first 
to emigrate, landed at Boston in November, 
1631, in the company of Eliot, the apostle 
to the Indians, and Martha Winthrop, who 
was the third wife of Governor Winthrop. 
The Lyman family seat was long located at 
Northampton, Mass. 

The father of the collector, George H. Ly- 
man, senior, graduated from the University 
of Pennsylvania in 1848 and located in Bos- 
ton in 1845, becoming one of the city’s most 
distinguished physicians. In the Civil War 
he was senior brigade surgeon with the 
United States volunteers of 1861 by appoint- 
ment of Pres. Abraham Lincoln and in 1863 
he was appointed medical inspector in the 
regular army with the rank of lieutenant- 
colonel. 


ROOSEVELT’S ‘‘MORALS.” 


In the rapid conversion of Mr. Roose- 
velt to beliefs which he used to denounce, 
nothing is more astonishing than his com- 
ing over to the idea that the tariff is a 
moral issue. In his Saturday’s address at 
Sioux Falls he spoke with vehemence of 
“the scramble $f the _ selfish interests’’ 
which goes to the making of a .protective 
tariff—the Dingley law as well as_ the 
Payne-Aldrich bill—and said that when ‘‘we 
get a crooked deal’’ in the tariff, as he ad- 
mitted that the people had, ‘‘then it be- 
comes very emphatically a moral issue.”’ 
But this is what Roosevelt when candidate 
and Roosevelt when president could never 
be got to concede. The tariff then was a 
mere fiscal measure, with a lot of wearisome 
details, in which he could not be induced to 
take any interest because it was not a 
moral question. During all the seven years 
of his presidency he never once lifted a fin- 
ger to remove the burdens and scandals of 
the then tariff in which, as he now confesses, 
the “general interest of the public’? was 
“subordinated” to ‘‘the profit of the special 
interests.’’ In the light of this experience, 
it is clear that, in Mr. Hoosevelt’s case, we 
need a new definition of what is ‘‘moral.’’ 
A thing is evidently moral when votes and 
popularity can be won by advocating it, 
but is abysmally immoral if a man like Can- 
non goes to the White House and tells the 
president that he will hurt himself and his 
party by taking it up.—New York Evening 
Post. 
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FRED C. GILPATRIC 


Candidate For Senator in 9th Suffolk District Served Four Years in 
House—Chairman Committee on Street Railways Three Years 
—Led Fight Against Tremont Street Tracks. 


Ex-Rep. Fred C. Gilpatric of Ward 24, who 
in the eight years since he retired from the 
legislature has managed more political 
campaigns for ‘‘big men” for political office, 
and been a delegate to more political con- 
ventions than you can shake a stick at, has 
decided that it is about time for him to 
seek office for himself, and is therefore a 
candidate for the republican nomination for 
the senate in the 9th Suffolk district. This 
district comprises Wards 23 and 24, and as 
Ward 24 had been sending the late “Gid” 
Abbott for several years, the cry was raised 
this year that Ward 23 should be given a 
chance, and Rep. J. Henry Leonard was put 
forward. But the republican leaders were 
not satisfied that a man from the smaller 
ward could hold the district safe in this 
“democratic year.’’ and Rep. Mildram and 
Mr. Gilpatric were both urged to enter the 
lists to sueceed Sen. Abbott. As Mildram 
finally declined to run, Gilpatric yielded to 
persuasion. With his usual energy, Mr. Gil- 
patric has already mapped out an active 
campaign, and is about to enter upon it. 

“T shall hold neighborhood rallles,’’ he 
says, ‘‘and let the district judge between Mr. 
Leonard and myself. No personalities will 
be indulged in by me. My opponent is an 
estimable young man. Which of us is the 
more fit to represent the district in the up- 
per branch of the legislature it is for the 
voters to decide. As for the geographical ar- 
gument urged by Ward 23, it seems to me 
a mistake. The man chosen should represent 
the district as a whole. He should have 
no bias for the section in which he him- 
self lives. It is my belief that the republi- 
ean voters will nominate the man whom 
they regard as the most fit, regardless of 
what neighborhood he resides in.” 

In recent years Fred C. Gilpatric has 
won fame by the sagacity and good judg- 
ment, and executive ability, with which he 
has managed the political campaigns of such 
prominent men as: Hon. Herbert Parker for 
attorney-general; Hon. Louis A. Frothing- 
ham for mayor of Boston, and ex-Rep. Ar- 
thur P. Russell for the executive council. 

When he was in the house, a decade ago, 
he Jeaped into public notice by bucking the 
Boston Blevated railway company. 

Fred C. Gilpatric was born in Biddeford. 
Me., Aug. 22, 1865, the son of Joseph and 
Sarah Josephine (Cook) ‘Gilpatric. Hight 
generations of his family, on his father’s 
side, have been born in this country, and 
one of his ancestors was an officer in the 
Revolutionary army. The Cooks were 
Scotch, but his maternal grandmother was 
a Hamilton, of an English family, number- 
ing many distinguished soldiers, jurists and 
statesmen. Fred’s father was a mechanic, in 
modest circumstances. Of Fred’s brothers 
and sisters only Frank BH. Gilpatric. with the 
Pepperell Manufacturing Co., Biddeford, 
and Mrs. Daniel W. Staffeld of Pawtucket, 
R. I., are now alive. The family moved to 
Hvde Park in 1874, and Fred graduated 
from the Greenwood grammar school, and 
from the Hyde Park high school in 1882. 
having fitted for college. But he was obliged 
to go to work. In school days he went in 
for football, and being even then strong and 
heavy, weighing 160 pounds, he was put in 
the line, and no opposing team ever broke 
through at his position. Always a good 
ground-gainer, he bucked the opposing line 
with the same force and tenacity with 
which years afterward in the legislature 
he bucked the Elevated. 

On leaving school he became a travelling 
salesman for a hardware concern, and later 
tried various vocations until he finally chose 
the law, entering Boston university law 
school in 1886, and graduating in three 
vears. His father paid his board, but Fred 
had to meet all other bills—tuition, books, 
clothes, etc., and he took any odd job that 
came along, from a janitorship to the posi- 
tion of sexton of a church, while working 
his way through the law school. 

On graduation, in 1889, he entered the law 
office of John F. Cronan, 23 Court street, 
and after a year there took offices with 
W. C. Coggswell of Newton, with whom he 
still maintains association in Barristers 
Hall. 

Fred’s mother died when he was only nine 
years old. The family moved to Richmond 
street, North Derchester, in 1891. On Dec. 


23 in that year, Fred married Flora M., 
daughter of James Frank and Loantha C. 
Warren of Hollis, Me. 


Fred C. Gilpatric, Jr., aged 13, is the 
fruit of that union. He is an enterprising 
youngster and enters the Boston Latin 
school this autumn. 

Ex-Rep. Gilpatric became actively inter- 
ested in politics some 16 or 17 years ago. 
Always a stalwart republican, he served on 
the Ward 24 committee for years, holding 
the chairmanship four years. 

He was elected to the house of 1899, 1900, 
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Wolcott’s ultimatum: that the gubernator- 
ial approval would not be affixed unless the 
referendum was attached. The legislature 
made haste to add the referendum, and the 
people overwhelmingly rejected the bill, not 
even a single Boston ward registering a ma- 
jority in favor. 

Chairman Gilpatric may fairly lay claim to 
being the father of the vestibuled car law, 
for with Sen. H. C. Attwill of Lynn he con- 
stituted the sub-committee that drafted the 
bill which was enacted, resulting in the 
compulsory equipment of every closed street 
car in the commonwealth with vestibules. In 
the last year of Speaker John L. Bates, Rep. 
Gilpatric pushed through an appropriation 
bill carrying several hundred thousand dol- 
lars for a boulevard connecting Dorchester 
Lower Mills with Forest Hills. Josiah Quin- 
cy was mayor then, and the boulevard was 
never built. The authority given to borrow 
outside the debt limit was used, but the 
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1901 and 1902. He served on the committee 
on street railways all four years, being chos- 
en clerk the first year, and appointed chair- 
man each of the last three. He was also 
appointed on a number of special commit- 
tees, and on the rules committee, “the 
speaker’s cabinet,’’ in his last year. Those 
were the years of big street railway combin- 
ations, construction and extension, when 
the matters referred to the commitee on 
street railways outnumbered those referred 
to any other committee. There were fights 
over ‘‘merger,’”’ only that word had not been 
coined then, and over the enactment of gen- 
eral statutes to govern street railways, and 
over any number of special problems. 
Chairman Gitpatriec led the minority, both 
in the committee, and in the house against 
the proposition to allow the HBlevated to put 
back the tracks on Tremont street. The bill 
passed both branches, but Chairman Gil- 
patric had the satisfaction of reading Gov. 


money was spent by being transferred to 
projects in other parts of the city. 

A part of his strength as a phenomenal 
vote-getter lies in the fact that he is very 
popular and prominent in so many fraternal 
organizations. He is a 32nd degree Mason, 
belonging to Macedonia lodge, Dorchester 
chapter, Roxbury council, St. Omar com- 
mandery, Aleppo temple, and all the Scot- 
tish rites bodies. In the Odd Fellows he is 
also highly esteemed, being past grand 
of Dorchester lodge 158, and past district 
deputy. “As a member of the _ Boston 
lodge of Elks he has a wide acquaintance in 
still another field. 

Always good-natured, with ‘the smile 
that doesn’t come off,’ and which has 
disarmed many an adversary, with abound- 
ing health, with a record open to all, and 
with unusual ability to win votes, he would 
make the district republican beyond a per- 
adventure in this ‘‘democratic year,” 
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Pre AC te AD *>P O/T PICs. 


GALLAGHER 


Young Broker-Chairman Has Placed Pauper Institutions Department on 
Sane Basis—Commion Sense Has Succeeded Sociology— 
Wars of the Trustees Have Ceased. 


Not for years—not, in fact, since the 
pauper institutions of the city of Boston 
were made a separate municipal department 
have they been administered with as little 
friction and as little noise as at the present 
time. For almost ten years the pauper in- 
stitutions department was almost as _ in- 
teresting to the public as a rattling bout at 
the Armory Athletic Association, but the 
effect was bad. The trustees were very 
good people and they had very high ideals, 
but there was so much trouble that the 
mayors of the city had to intervene every 
little while and kick out that part of the 


board which would not resign. Then there 
would be a clean start by more good people, 
with high ideals, and everything would go 
along like a side show in the circus until 
the next clean-up by executive interference. 

All that is changed now. One hears so 
little about the pauper institutions that one 
begins to wonder whether the paupers have 
become millionaires and the institutions 
have been converted into roadhouses for 
the very wealthy users of automombiles and 
motor boats. As a matter of fact, there 
are’no pauper institutions now. The name 
was changed by statute a few years ago, 
and about that time the noise stopped. But 
the change of name had nothing to do with 
the stopping of the noise. That was merely 
coincidental. 

A lot of the very good people thought it 
would be a fine idea to stop caving the 
institutions ‘‘pauper’’ institutions and to 
call them the infirmary. department. Their 
ideas prevailed, but that would not have 
made a nickel’s worth of difference concern- 
ing the friction had not one of the irregu- 
lar but not infrequent changes of trustees 
resulted in placing in control of the de- 
partment a board headed by Edward M. 
Gallagher as chairman. Mr. Gallagher 
was selected, as about all trustees are se- 
lected, because he knew nothing about the 
infirmary department, or the pauper institu- 
tions. department, or whatever you want to 
call it. 

But that is where he fooled the appoint- 
ing power and the people and the ypaupers, 
or the infirm, if you don’t like to call them 
paupers, and don’t understand that some of 
them are not quite as infirm as they are 
pauperized. However, that is a sociological 
phase of the matter which should be dis- 
cussed in evening dress, and the discussion 
can be deferred. The fact is that Chairman 
Gallagher, who is a great student of war 
literature, had been reading of the Seven 
Years’ Wars of the Trustees, and decided 
that something different ought to be done 
if the cause of universal peace was to be 
helped along by the city of Boston. 

And he did something. He has been do- 
ing something ever since. He has been 
doing it, as before remarked, without any 
training for doing it. There is now smooth- 
ness where once there was friction. Smooth- 
ness is not an infallible sign of perfection, 
but in this case it is not only a municipal 
miracle but it means that the infirmary in- 
stitutions are being conducted in a safe 
and sane manner, that the affairs of the 
department are being directed on a business 
basis, that the department is no longer de- 
voted to the exploitation of fads, and that 
the city is treating its unfortunate wards 
in a manner creditable to itself and to 
those directly responsible for the treatment. 

That is because the board of trustees 
works together and because the chairman of 
the board knows what is needed and ob- 
tains it. He got his experience in that 
kind of work in a broker’s office, and if 
anybody can see the connection he has a 
right to look at it as long as he cares to. 
The fact is that Mr. Gallagher is and has 
been in the stock brokerage business ever 
since he left school. That certainly made 
him wide-awake, and the necessity for wake- 
fulness on the part of unpaid boards was 
long ago conceded, but it is rarely heeded. 
Mr. Gallagher is connected with the stock 
exchange house of Hornblower & Weeks, 


and knows that line of business as well as 
he knows how to handle the infirmary de- 
partment without friction. 

Mr. Gallagher is a Charlestown boy. They 
used to say that all municipal officeholders 
were Charlestown boys, but that is not so 
at this time. Other sections are recognized, 
as the Charlestown boys drop out, through 
no fault of their own, and the Charlestown 
boys who remain have a habit of putting 
the old saying this way: 
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Some day Mr. Gallagher may be mayor of 
Boston, having moved from Charlestown to 
Dorchester, where candidates for mayor 
flourish best and run fastest, but he won’t 
ever get any more credit from anybody as 
mayor than he is getting now for the man 
ner in which he has placed the Boston 
infirmary department where it should be. 
That is glory enough for him, from a mu- 
nicipal standpoint. And,» mind you, he does 
not hog all the honor. He frankly admits 
that there are other members of the board; 
he and they are team workers, they have a 
splendid superintendent in Dr. Donlan, and 
the work is being done better and better 
every day. 

That’s quite a contrast between the old 
methods, not so many years ago, when the 
pauper institutions were a one-woman con- 
cern, when no mayor could induce the trus- 
tees to live within their appropriations, 
whan Jaws and ordinances were blithely ig- 
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“All good municipal officeholders are 
Charlestown boys.” 

That’s modest of course, but as far as 
Chairman Gallagher is concerned it’s true. 
He does not say it, for he is modest, being 
in the stock brokerage business, but those 
who do say it know what they are talking 
about. Much might be said concerning the 
fact that Mr. Gallagher was born under 
the shade of Bunker Hill, that being the 
only historic eminence which casts a shadow 
in all directions at all hours of the day 
and night during all seasons. Much might 
be said about his triumphs at school, and, 
probably, nobody would take the _ trouble 
to prove the statements false, but there is 
no necessity for manufacturing fiction con- 
cerning unimportant details when substan- 
tial facts are at hand concerning genuine 
achievement. 


nored, when sociology took the place of 
common sense, and when those who ob- 
jected were bad men who should be watched 
lest they do something dangerous. It re- 
quired years for the department to get out 
of that dangerous course, but it is out and 
it is out to stay. It is admitted now that 
not all of the ability to deal with unfortun- 
ates rests with faddists, and that the best 
men and wonien to do that kind of work are 
the men and women who every day of their 
lives are in wholesome, sympathetic con- 
tact with their fellow creatures of high and 
low degree. 

It is understood that Mayor Fitzgerald 
claims some credit for the discovery and 
selection of Mr. Gallagher. He is entitled 
to it. It is a pity that there are not more 
like Gallagher waiting around somewhere 
for the purpose of being found. 
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PRACTICAL POLITICS. 


HON. JOHN T. CAHILL OF LAWRENCE 


Chosen [Mayor at Critical Time, Seems to Be Right Man For Emergency— 
Member of One of Pioneer Families of Queen City— 
A Physician, Politics Is His Recreation. 


Dr. John Thomas Cahill, mayor of Law- 
rence, was born in the Queen city, Dec. 6, 
1868. Huis early education was acquired. in 
the public schools. At the age of 15 he en- 


tered the preparatory school at Holy Cross 
and continued on through the college course, 
graduating in 1890 with the degree A. B. He 
was for a second time honored by his alma 
mater in 1895, receiving the degree of Mas- 
ter of Arts. His medical education was re- 
ceived at Harvard, he graduating in 1896 
with the degree oi M. D. 

Then followed extensive travel to round 
out the well trained college man, after 
which Dr. Cahill began his professional ca- 
reer in Lawrence, as a general practitioner. 
For the past 12 years he has practiced con- 
tinuously, seldom taking a vacation of even 
a few days. The longest time he has been 
absent from practice was when he went to 
Denver in 1908, to attend the democratic 
national convention, where he represented 
the 9th congressional district as delegate, and 
the 5th, 8th and 14th as alternate, which 
seems to indicate that he is well known and 
weil thought of outside of his home town. 
Such is the fact. Dr. Cahill is well known 
throughout the state, and where he is well 
known he is well liked, being courteous, 
genial, and possessed of a personality which 
attracts friends. 

Dy. Cahill is secretary of the New England 
Democratic league and has done good work 
in the interests of the democracy since he 
cast his first vote. He has seldom missed a 
state ecnvention and never failed to vote at 
a caucus, believing it to be of the utmost 
importance to attend primaries. 

To sum up he is well schooled, brainy, and 
resourceful, a gentle diplomat, or a rough 
fighter, according to circumstances. He 
speaks well and writes better, and can be 
depended upon to ably defend any cause 
which he espouses. He is a member of one 
of the pioneer families of Lawrence. His 
grandfather, James Cahill, a sturdy Jack- 
sonian democrat, came to Lawrence from old 
Salem in 1847. He was offered the nomina- 
tion for mayor on the republican ticket in 
the early €0’s if he would change his politi- 
cal faith. His reply to the committee which 
tendered him the support of their constitu- 
ency was as follows:— 

“Gentlemen, I thank you; but some day 1 
must die, and I would never dare face An- 
drew Jackson on the other side if I ever vot- 
ed the republican ticket.”’ 

The old gentleman died during the first 
Cleveland administration, well pleased that 
his party was returned to power. His moth- 
er’s people came from Boston, from the oid 
Fort Hill district, and were of sturdy Miles- 
jan stock. 

Politics is Dr. Cahill’s recreation, and he 
plays the game with all the intensity of a 
chess expert, and there are few points of the 
play with which he is not familiar. He per- 
haps knows more about the needs and de- 
sires of the community than any of the pro- 
fessional politicians, being close to the peo- 
ple all the time, and greatly interested in 
social problems, not as a theorist, but as 
a practicer. 

No city in the country affords a better op- 
portunity for sociological studies than Law- 
rence, with its cosmopolitan population. 
There are 54 different nationalities within 
the walls, many of them from the world’s 
oldest settlements. The doctor is well 
thought of by the different peoples and is 
well drilled in the history of their respective 
countries. He tells an interesting story of 
a talk he had one evening in a Syrian coffee 
house. He addressed a native of Damascus 
as follows: ‘I think your people learn our 
language and assimulate our customs with 
greater facility than any of the other new 
comers.”’ 

“Nothing remarkable about that,’’ replied 
the representative of the world’s oldest city, 
“if you will recall the fact that we are 20 
centuries ahead of you in civilization.’’ 

“Then I remembered,” said the doctor, 
“that according to the good book the Ark 
landed on Mt. Ararat in Armenia, and I 
began to realize that 1620 was but yester- 
day.” 

Recent events in Lawrence have set the 


people thinking, and there is considerable 
talk as to the advisability of seeking a new 
charter. It is doubtful if any change will 
be made for a year or two at least, not- 
withstanding the present agitation. Dr. Ca- 
hill ieans somewhat towards the commis- 
sion form of government, but is not yet 
quite satisfied that it would be best for Law- 
rence. On one point he is insistent, that 


no matter what form may be deemed best 
it should embody tne 


for the municipality, 


that party lines are broken up and the ques- 
tion arises, is the socialistic idea getting a 
hold on the minds of the people of Law- 
rence? Perhaps so, but the name social- 
ist is assumed by but few of the voters. 

The idea, however, seems to be taking 
deep root, and perhaps the peculiar condi- 
tions which have existed for the past few 
years are due to impending political change. 
Something political, not at present clearly 
detined is going on in Lawrence, and unless 
better times come soon, there is no telling 
what may happen. There has been some 
talk of a bankrupt municipality and a strong 
demand for a_ benevolent financier’ to 
straighten out matters. The source from 
which this rot comes and the burning desire 
to save the fair city from financial ruin is 
enough to make a sphynx wink. 

The very men who have been clamoring for 
good government and rigiu economy are the 
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initiative, recall and referendum. 

A charter built up around this trinity 
would be approved by the electorate, and 
be it known that the electorate which elects 
in Lawrence is that of the wage earners. 
The professional and merchant classes are 
of little consequence on election day as com- 
pared with the keen, practical employes who 
toil in the factories by day, read considera- 
ble and discuss economics at night. The 
wage earners of Lawrence are far above the 
average, notwithstanding contrary opinions 
held by some superficial observers. 

Last year Mayor White, republican, was 
undoubtedly elected by democratic votes, 
while Dr. Cahill, democrat, received fiflly 
1500 republican votes. This clearly proves 


same identical individuals who moved heaven 
and earth to bring about the conditions now 
existing. They profess great solicitude for 
the city’s welfare, and yet they took no 
steps to secure for the city a better rate of 
interest than the 5 1-2 percent agreed upon 
the $150,000 loan negotiated recently. 

One thing is quite plain and well under- 
stood by the people. Dr. Cahill is sincere, 
active, and possessed of a well trained in- 
teilect. There is no question as to his 
ability to successfully handle municipal af- 
fairs; no question as to his honesty and in- 
tegrity; no question as to his fitness for 
any office within the gift of the people of 
Lawrence. He is married and resides in 
the best residential section of the city. 
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C. AUGUSTUS NORWOOD OF HAMILTON 


Practically Unanimous Choice of Town to Represent 24th Essex District. 


Bright Young Lawyer Experienced in Town Affairs— 
Enjoys Wide Popularity. 


C, Augustus Norwood of Hamilton, to whom 
all indications point as the next repre- 
sentative from the 24th Essex district, is an 
excellent example of the type of young man 
much needed but too rarely found in public 
life. It is a type the careful observers can 
always pick out from outward appearances 
and in every case the facts will 
be found to back up the judgment formed. 
The Massachusetts legislature almost al- 
Ways possesses a few of this type and their 
course as legislators makes the followers 
oi legislation long for more of them. They 
are the alert, clean-minded young men of 
education who unselfishly plunge  them- 
selves into the hard work of legislation, 
bearing always in mind that their’s is a 
solemn duty and applying to every ques- 
tion that comes up the trained mind of the 
thinker with a sincere desire to reach an 
accurate conclusion, They are the kind of 
men that both the corporate interests and 
the people respect, for they never forget 
that each has rights which should never be 
allowed to encroach on the rights of the 
other. 

Mr. Norwood is a practicing lawyer in 
Boston where he established an office upon 
his graduation from the Harvard law school 
in 1905. He was admitted to the bar in the 
February previous to his graduation from 
the law school. His law school course was 
preceded by the regular academic course 
at Harvard, for which he prepared at the 
Ipswich high school. 

Mr. Norwood is a native of Hamilton, hay- 
ing been born there Aug. 21, 1880. His fa- 
ther, Caleb J. Norwood, is one of the hon- 
ored and respected citizens of that town. 
He represented the old 9th Essex district 
in the house of 1888, being elected as a 
democrat, although the district was strong- 
ly republican. The old 9th district included 
Rowley, Ipswich, Hamilton and Wenham, 
all of which towns are included in the pres- 
ent 24th district together with Essex, Mid- 
dleton and Topsfield. Mr. Norwood, senior, 
was a democrat of the old school, and left 
that party in 1896, when it deserted its old 
time principles to follow false gods. In the 
fall of 1888 the elder Mr. Norwood was the 
democratic candidate for senator in the sd 
Essex district and came within a very few 
votes of carrying the district which then was 
supposed to be as strongly republican as it 
is now. 

Young Mr. Norwood has always been a 
staunch republican, and is a member of 
the republican town committee of Hamil- 
ton. Of course he is a member of “Joe’’ Pet- 
erson’s Essex county republican club, for 
to be a republican in Hssex county and not 
belong to ‘‘Joe’s’” club is to class yourself 
as of little account politically. He is also 
a member of the Old Town Country club of 
Newbury, the Salem club and the Harvard 
clubs of Boston and Newburyport. 

Although just past 30 years Mr. Norwood 
is now serving his third term on the board 
of selectmen of Hamilton, receiving last 
March the highest vote cast for any of the 
candidates, In the first year of his election, 
1908, he was the only candidate of the local 
political party with which he was _ associ- 
ated who was successful at the polls. This 
would seem to mark him as a_ popular 


young man in Hamilton and further evi- 
dence of this is given by the fact that his 
name as Hamilton’s candidate for the house 
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stand for he is a frank, hearty and cheerful 
young man, the kind that make friends 
anywhere, and keep them. 


For a young attorney Mr. Norwood has 
had unusual success at the bar and has 
built up an excellent practice. His offices 
in Boston are at 70 State street. He is 
special justice of the third district court 
of Essex which sits at Ipswich. He is alsa 
vice-president of the First National bank 
of Ipswich. 

The 24th Essex district is strongly repub- 
lican so that Mr. Norwood’s nomination will 
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this year meets with practical unanimity / assure him election. It probably would any- 


of approval among the republicans of the 
town. His popularity is not hard to under- 


way, for his popularity is not confined to 
citizens of any one political persuasion. 


Poindexter for Senator. 

Just as in California the victory of John- 
son, Kent, and others was won on a frank 
campaign against government by railroads, 
or other big corporations, so in the state of 
Washington the same issue is predominant. 
Cong. Poindexter, who is the only candi- 
date for senator not put forward by “the 
interests,’’ analyzes the situation boldly. 
His platform is the equal protection of the 
law for all citizens, equal opportunity for 
all classes, and a check to those interests 
which seize public agencies. He declares 
that certain individuals in the United States, 
through the colossal magnitude of their 
fortunes, control the industries and finan- 
cial power of the nation. He does not ob- 
ject to wealth legitimately accumulated, but 
he does see an evil in the Standard Oil 
fortunes, built up out of rebates and spe- 


cial favors; in sugar trusts or steel trusts, 
built up under the shelter of the tariff con- 
structed especially for them; in the Harri- 
man estate, created largely by stock job- 
bing; in the Weyerhaeuser and Guggenheim 
fortunes, made possible by unlawful ac- 
quisitions of the public domain. He points 
out that while the Sugar Trust has been 
taxing the American people for the amount 
of the tariff, it has at the same time been 
robbing the government by false weights, 
and that the Steei Trust purchased the Car- 
negie Steel Works, estimated by Carnegie 
as worth $85,000,000, for $435,000,000, depend- 
ing upon its influence with the machine in 
the senate and the house so to protect it 
by tariff that it could force the public to 
pay dividends upon five times its actual 
value. As he says, with perfect truth, the 
republican party promised a tariff based 
on cost of production. but actually called 


in experts of the Steel Trust and Sugar 
Trust, and cotton and wool manufacturers, 
to decide what tariff should be placed on 
their productions. The insurgents stood for 
a tariff commission, with full powers, such 
as those commissions which laid the basis 
for the tariff laws of Germany and France. 
The regulars opposed the measure and cut 
down the powers of the commission as much 
as they were able. The state of Washington 
has before it, in a clear form, exactly the 
issue which California, Kansas, and Iowa 
have recently decided.—Collier’s Weekly. 


THE DAY OF THE DUUMVIRS. 


It may be that we shall in time become 
accustomed to two presidents, but the 
country will never really like it.—Rochester 
Herald. 
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PRACTICAL POLITICS. 


JAMES A. LOWELL 


Chairman of Workingmen’s Compensation Commission Ideally Equipped 
For Place -An Able Lawyer With Broad Experience as Legislator 
—Commission Sure to Evolve Something Beneficial 


When Gov. Draper had to select the mem- 
bers of the commission to investigate the 
question of workingmen’s compensation he 
decided that the chairmanship should be 
filled by a man who had had legislative ex- 
perience and who was also a lawyer. This 
led him to choose Ex-Rep. James A. Low- 
ell of Newton and a better choice could not 
have been made. If there is one question 
which has vexed legislatures for years it 
is that’of more adequately protecting em- 
ployes who may be injured in the course 
of employment. This year’s general court 
expressed the general feeling when it ‘“Tre- 
soived that the public good requires a change 
in the present system of determining the 
compensation of employes for injuries sus- 
tained in industrial accidents, and that the 
commonwealth ought to provide different and 
more suitable relief.’’ 

For several years the labor unions have 
eclamored for some legislation which would 
give them a fair show where employers 
were inclined to be selfish and mean. The 
question of who is to blame in case of indus- 
trial accidents has for years been one of 
the most bitterly fought issues between capi- 
tal and labor. The federal government has 
taken a hand at it. State legislatures have 
patched up old laws all with the express 


purpose of safeguarding the employe and 
yet the trouble still exists. Too often 
the clever attorneys for the corporations 
will pick flaws in a law honestly framed and 
intended to afford labor some relief. So 
things have gone for years. One legisla- 
ture has either passed it on to another or 
put on another little patch and the cry is 
still going up that the empleye has the 
small end of the argument when the ques- 
tion of liability is being considered. This 
year several bills were referred to the com- 
mittee on judiciary which happened to be a 
very conscientious body. They discussed 
the matter from early in the session with a 
real determination to do something. All 
sorts of legal Snags were run into and the 
question was laid over until very late in 
the session. In fact it was the last mat- 
ter this committee had on its docket. It 
was finally decided that nothing lasting could 
be done until the whole subject was inves- 
tigated so that the legislature might get a 
comprehensive knowledge of existing legis- 
lation and so go ahead intelligently and pass 
proper laws. This recommendation satis- 
fied everybody and the commission was ap- 
pointed and is now at work. 

James A. Lowell, its chairman, was born, 
bred and has always resided in Newton, fit- 
ted for Harvard at Hopkinson and took his 
degree across the Charles in 1891. Deciding 
upon law as a profession he went into it 
heart and soul and has won his way to high 
rank in his profession. He had the ad- 
vantage of family and social connections, 
it is true, but hard work did more than 
either to make Mr. Lowell a prominent fig- 
ure at the bar as well as in politics. It 
was in 1904 that he was sent to the legisla- 
ture and he made the committee on judiciary 
his first year, which was doing very well. 

Newton always sends strong men to the 
legislature and James A. Lowell stands as 
one of the most useful in a fong list of 
able legislators and good fellows. He took 
hold of the knotty problems which fell to 
his committee with the ease of an old-timer 
and his associates found in him a man of 
capacity as well as willingness. His sec- 
ond year he retained his place on judiciary 
and was made chairman of constitutional 
amendments. During this session he built 
up a reputation as one of the readiest and 
keenest debaters in the house. Gifted with 
uncommon powers of speech he showed a full 
knowledge of any subject upon which he 
took the floor. When an opponent tried to 
trip him with some puzzling question he 
‘found Rep. Lowell more than able to meet 


him and frequently the would-be-tormenter 
was put to flight in confusion. 

He was returned for a third term after his 
name had been mentioned for speaker to 
succeed Louis A. Frothingham, who had re- 
tired to make the run for mayor of Boston 
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But Mr. Lowell promptly discouraged any 
movement in his behalf. He gave his friends 
to understand that he was with Joseph Walk- 
er of Brookline to the finish. The present 
speaker had no more loyal or zealous support- 
er in that contest than Rep. Lowell. of 
Newton. They were men of similar ideals 
and like purposes in public life and they 
naturally were attracted to each other, But 
when the smoke had cleared away and John 


' N. Cole had won he very generously be- 


stowed upon Mr, Lowell the chairmanship of 
judiciary which carries with it the nomi- 
nal floor leadership as well as a place on 
rules. it was a fitting thing to do as Mr. 
Lowell was the logical man for the place, 
but many a man would have allowed his 
feelings to sway his judgment. It did much 
to bring together the two factions who had 
opposed each other so bitterly in the race 
for the speakership. 

After his three years in the legislature 
Mr. Lowell resumed his practice and pub- 
lic office lost its attractions for him. But 
his interest in constitutional law led him 
tc accept the tender of the chairmanship of 
the special commission to examine into the 


LOWELL - 


employers’ liability laws of this and other 
states. It is a well-balanced board upon 
which organized labor is well represented but 
the investigation will be guided by the judg- 
ment of its chairman, and one good safe 
bet right here is that his commission will 
evolve something which will go very far tow- 
ard relieving the present unsatisfactory con- 
ditions if they don’t get out something 
which will satisfy everyhody. 
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FRANK M. CHACE 


- Genial County Commissioner of Bristol Has No Opposition to Re-Election 
—In Politics For Years Has Met with Unvarying Success— 
Indefatigable Worker For Welfare of People. 


t 


. 


b 


County Commr Frank M. Chace of Bristol 
county comes up for re-election this fall 
to the position of honor and trust which he 
now holds and it is a foregone conclusion 
‘that he will be returned to that high political 
Station without any opposition at all. From 
the first time that County Commr. Chace 


launched himself into the political swirl, 
he has met with unvarying success. Honors 
after honors have been easy for him, seem- 
ingly, but the fact is that “Frank,” as he 
is almost universally called, is an indefati- 
gable worker. Ever since he was first elect- 
ed to office he has worked night and day 
for the welfare of the whole people whom 
he was elected to represent, irrespective of 
their party affiliation. The result of this has 
been that at the present time, although 
County Commr. Chace is proud of the fact 
that he is an honored member of the re- 
publican party, he can boast if he wants 
to, and that is not his forte by any means, 
of the support of many voters in the op- 
posing party. In County Commr. Chace 
there is not a better exemplification of the 
man who is popular alike with and well 
liked by members of two dominant parties 
in the political arena in Massachusetts. 

Following a successful business career, 
Mr. Chace has been able to bring business 
principles into his political life. When it 
comes right down to a question of party 
principles County Commr, Chace can be as 
partisan as the most partisan that ever 
lived, but during his career he has real- 
ized just where to draw the line in his 
partisanship. That in a large measure 
accounts for the fact that he is one of the 
most popular officials that has ever sought 
the suffrages of the voters of Fall River 
and surrounding towns. 

County Commr. Chace is a native of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., but he comes from native 
stock. He was born April 16, 1856, in the 
City of Churches, tho son of C. Frederick 
(hace, a native of Swansea, and Mary E. 
Tobery of Freetown. His early boyhood 
days were'spent in the city of his birth and 
it was there that he secured his educa- 
tion. He graduated from the Polytechnic Ir- 
stitute of Brooklyn and went from his grad- 
uation into business. In 1872 he was em- 
ployed in the office of the Erie railroad 
under James Fiske, Jr. Following that he 
engaged in the oil business with a partner 
named H. B. Cooper, continuing in that line 
of business in Brooklyn until 1879. when he 
moved to Fall River. At that time his 
father was paymaster in the Slade mills, 
one of the oldest cotton manufacturing cor- 
porations in the town, now known as the 
Ancona mills. When he came to Fall River 
he continued in the oil business, represent- 
ing the Vacuum Oil company in Fall Riv- 
er from 1879 until 1882. In 1882 he became 
manager of a branch office of J. A. 
Foster & Co., a jewelry concern of Provi- 
dence. They had a branch store in Fall 
River and when Mr. Chace took hold of 
the business, the books of the concern 
showed transactions amounting to $12,000 
worth for a year. During his first 12 months 
of management, he doubled the amount of 
the business and when he retired from the 
management of the concern, the amount 
of transactions for the last year of his 
management was $67,000. 

It was while he was manager of the 
Foster concern that he became interested 
in local politics. He was an active worker 
for many years and gradually worked him- 
self into the good graces of the voters be- 
cause of his pleasing personality and al- 
‘ways cheery disposition. His first public 
office was that of common councilman, when 
in 1899, he was elected to serve in the 
lower branch of the municipal government 
from Ward 7. So creditable was his service 
in his first year, that he was re-elected in 
1899 without any trouble. He was chosen 
for a third successive term in 1900. During 
his three years in the city government he 
laid the foundation for his future political 
success. The result was that in 1900 he was 
‘elected to the lower branch of the Massa- 
chusetts legislature to represent the 11th 
Bristol district. He was re-elected in 1902 
and 1903 to the same branch of the state leg- 
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islature. In his first year in the house of rep- 
resentatives he was appointed on the im- 
portant committee on cities and in his last 
two years in the lower branch he served on 
the committees of street railways and banks 
and banking. : 

In was in 1904 that the first test of his 
wonderful popularity was made. In that year 
he was named by the republican party as 
the candidate for the state senate in oppo- 
sition to a democrat, who had in 1903 de- 
feated the republican candidate by a ma- 
jority of 900 votes. Mr. Chace not only 
went out and covered that 900 majority of 
1908 but he transformed the 2d Bristol sen- 
atorial district into a strong republican dis- 
trict by a majority of 1100 and it has 
since remained in the republican column. 
In his first year in the state senate he was 
a member of the committees on _ public 
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charitable institutions, banks and banking, 
and chairman of the committee on print- 
ing. 

So well did he represent the 2d Bristol 
district in his first term in the state sen- 
ate, that it was no trouble for him to get 
a re-election in 1905 and 1906. It was in 
his final year in the legislature that he be- 
came chairman of the committee on public 
charitable institutions. As chairman of this 
committee he was able to accomplish a 
great deal for the people of his district, He 
was particularly active in the securing of 
an appropriation for the erection of state 
consumptive hospitals. When he first went 
on the committee, Rep. Googins of Cam- 
bridge was particularly active in this mat- 
ter. Mr. Chace became very much interest- 
ed in the subject of tuberculosis and the 
ravages that it was making among the peo- 
ple of the commonwealth, particularly so 
among people of mill towns like his 
own, Fall River. Rep. Googins put in a bill 
calling for an appropriation of $100,000 for 
an institution similar to the one at Rutland, 
to be placed in some other part of the 
state. Rep. Googins went out of the legisla- 
ture in 1903 before anything was accom- 
plished in his fight, but he left a worthy 
successor in Sen. Chace. He continued 
the fight for this cause and while sen- 
ate chairman of the committee on pub- 
lic charitable institutions in 1907, he se- 
eured an appropriation, calling for the erec- 
tion of three such hospitals in the state, 
one of which it was stipulated should be 
erected in the southeastern. part of 
the state and convenient to the mill towns 
of that section. All three of these hospi- 
tals have been erected since and are now 
doing excellent work to repel the ravages 
of consumption. 

It was following his last term as state 
senator that he was called to the position 


which he now holds, that of county com- 
missioner. He had completed his legisla- 
tive duties for the year and was prepar- 
ing to lay his plans for the fall of that 
year, when a surprising turn of political 
events came. George A. Ballard, who had 
been postmaster, sent in his resignation and 
after a little while, Cong. Greene offered 
the position to George T. Durfee, then coun- 
ty commissioner. After due _ deliberation, 
Mr. Durfee decided to accept the vacant 
postmastership and that of course left a 
vacancy in the county commission. That 
was filled according to law, by the election 
of Sen. Chace, by the commission and the 
clerk of the superior court, to the remainder 
of Mr. Durfee’s unexpired term. The length 
of the unexpired term was not very long 
but it gave Mr. Chace a chance to demon- 
strate his fitness for the position and in 
the fall of that year when he came up for 
election to a full term, he received the 
united endorsement of both the republican 
and democratic parties. His first full term 
of three years will expire with the close of 
1910 and hence he comes up for re-election 
in November. There is not the least ques- 
tion of his re-election. He will go back as 
county commissioner for a second full term 
of three years. 

Personally, County Commr. Chace is 
a warm-hearted, humane, affable, obliging 
and unassuming man. He is equally popular 
with the man in the overalls as with the 
man in the full dress. He is a great ‘‘mixer,”’ 
in fact one of the best ‘‘mixers’’ that could 
be found anywhere. He is strong on the 
society and fraternal feature of life also. 
He is a member of the Masons, Knights of 
Pythias, Odd Fellows, Elks, Eagles, Amer- 
ican Order of Workmen, Fall River Bowl- 
ing Green. club, Fall River Veteran Fire- 
men’s association and the Boston City club. 

County Commr. Chace was married when 
he was 18 years of age to Amanda IL. Dubois 
of Flushing, Long Island. Their union was 
blessed with 12 children, of whom six are 
living, three boys and three girls. 


‘“‘Before,”’ or “‘After’’? Funds. 


At Ossawatomie it was roundly declared: 
“It is particularly important that all mon- 
eys received or expended for campaign pur- 
poses should be publicly accounted for not 
only after election, but before election, as 
well.” Excellent! The political moralist has 
spoken. But can he be the same Theodore 
Roosevelt who, less than two years ago, took 
directly the opposite ground? From a letter 
to Mr. Bryan dated at-Washingtn, Sept. 27, 
1908, and signed ‘‘Theodore Roosevelt,” we 
learned at the time that it would be highly 
improper to make public campaign contri- 
butions before elections. That there may be 
no mistake about the matter we print the 
two opinions in parallel columns: 

Roosevelt, Aug. 31, 1910: 

It is particularly important that all mon- 
eys received or expended for campaign pur- 
poses should be publicly accounted for not 


only after election but before election as 
well. 

Roosevelt, Aug. 31, Roosevelt Sept. 27, 
1910: 1908: 

It is particularly I emphatically ap- 


prove of the publica- 


important that all 
tion of campaign ex- 


moneys received or 


expended for cam- penses after the 
paign purposes election. : You 
should be publicly have shown by this 
accounted for not letter of yours thar 
only after election if Mr. Harriman’s 
but before election contribution to the 


campaign fund of 
1904 had been known 
before the election, 
you and your sup- 
porters would have 
endeavored to use 
the fact of _its 
having been made 
as an insincere and 
untruthful argu- 
Méat.b8 wv No 
stronger argument 
against your propo- 
sion (i. e., for publl- 


as well. 


eation before elec- 
tion) has yet been 
advanced than this 


that you have un- 
eonsciously ad- 
vanced. : 
There is evidently something wrong with 
this, we will not be so rash as to say what; 
but we beg to observe that if there is any 
‘liar’? at work in the above parallel, he is 
not in this office, for the only words quoted 
are Roosevelt’s own.—New York Evening 
Post, 
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PRACTICAL POLITICS. 


HUMPHREY O’SULLIVAN 


lan of Live Rubber and Live Wires Has Again Elect ified His Home City 
—Recent Big Parade Made Him [lost Popular Hibernian in 
State— Makes Succe-s of Everything He Undertakes. 


Once again has Humphrey O’Sullivan, the 
man of live rubber and live. wires electri- 
fied Lowell, which he himself hath christened 
“the city that does things,” by running a 
Hibernian parade a few weeks back of which 
all Lowell is still talking, while there is no 
question about him being the most popular 
Hibernian in Massachusetts as the result of 
the great celebration conducted under his 


auspices. On several occasions has Mr. 
O’Sullivan brought thousands of people and 
thousands of dollars to Lowell as the re- 
sult of his public spirit and generosity and 
whatever he does in this line is done in 
a manner that brings pleasure and profit 
to rich and poor alike, and the genial promo- 
ter foots all the bills without a murmur, sat- 
isfied that the money is well spent if it booms 
the city and enriches her business men. 

Some few years ago a St. Patrick’s day 
convention heard the pros and cons of many 
enthusiastic delegates as to how the day 
should be observed. Among the delegates 
was Mr. O’Sullivan and he suggested that 
it would be a nice thing to have a first 
class. parade in honor of the day. Immedi- 
ately there were objections. Some thought 
the weather would be unpropitious and that 
it would be impossible to get out more than 
a corporal’s guard. Others balked on the 
expense and during the discussion Mr. O’- 
Sullivan expressed the opinion that a suc- 
cessful parade could be pulled off if prop- 
erly managed, whereupon some one asked 
him if he would undertake to run the parade 
as chief marshal. Mr. O’Sullivan replied 
afiirmatively, the parade was voted and Hum- 
phrey O’Sullivan was the unanimous choice 
as chief marshal. Mr. O’Sulltan got busy 
at once. He appointed a committee of hust- 
lers to assist him. He offered prizes to mil- 
itary and Irish organizations, and prizes 
that were worth going after. He advertised 
the show far and near as only The O’Sulli- 
van can. St. Patrick’s day came and with 
it some 50,000 or more strangers into Low- 
ell and the finest St. Patrick’s day parade 
ever held was presented without a hitch, 
Jed by military companies from Massachu- 
setts and New Hampshire. The visiting 
companies and societies were royally enter- 
tained after the parade at Mr. O’Sullivan’s 
expense. The staff and invited guests sat 
down to a grand banquet while the store- 
keepers and business men of Lowell reckoned 
that Lowell was richer by about $100,000 as 
the result. When all bills were paid it was 
found that the show cost Mr. O’Sullivan in 
the vicinity of $8000, but he didn’t care as 
long as it was a success, and his fellow-citi- 
zens got both money and a good time. 

Some time later when the city council re- 
fused to vote money for a Fourth of July 
celebration, Mr. O’Sullivan observed that 
it was a shame not to have a celebration as 
people would go to other cities on the holi- 
day and take so much money away from 
Lowell. ‘‘Let me see,’ said Mr. O’Sullivan, 
“How would a celebration by popular sub- 
scription go?’’ Somebody ventured the re- 
mark that Lowell citizens wouldn’t sub- 
scribe for a ticket to heaven whereupon Br. 
O’Sullivan said: 

“Let's jtry it; 
thy.’ 

A subscription list was started in one of the 
daily papers by Mr. O’Sullivan himself and 
he appointed a committee to assist him and 
notified the public that there would be a 
Fourth of July celebration good enough for 
any city and that all the bills would be 
paid regardless of what the subscription list 
might bring forth. The list brought in about 
$1000. The Fourth came and with it one of 
the best $5000 celebrations in the history 
of the city with a parade, band concerts, 
fireworks, children’s entertainment, etc. Ev- 
eryone pronounced it a grand success and it 
cost the city nary a cent, Mr. O’Sullivan 
making good. 

One other great event for which Mr. O’Sul- 
livan footed the bills and which brought 
thousands of people and dollars to Lowell 
was the state muster of the veteran fire- 
men a few years go. Mr, O’Sullivan as a 


it won’t do any harm to 


delegate to the firemen’s convention, repre- 
senting the Gen. Butler Vets of Lowell, in- 
vited the organization to hold its annual 
muster at Lowell, promising it the time of 
its life. They came and with them thous- 
ands of people from all around. They were 
used like kings, money poured into the cof- 
fers of the local store-keepers and Mr. O’Sul- 
livan paid the bills. 

When it became a fact that the Hibernians 
would hold their state convention here the 
central council decided to hold a monster 
parade in connection therewith. They then 
considered the matter of selecting a chief 
marshal. A longheaded member suggested 
Humphrey O’Sullivan and he was asked to 
accept the position, Being a most enthus- 
iastic Hibernian Mr. O’Sullivan promptly ac- 
cepted the pcesition and said to the central 
council: 

“You take care of the convention and the 
visiting delegates and I'll 
parade.’’ The parade has come and gone and 
with it the biggest day in Lowell’s history, 
for “O’Sullivan’’ and ‘‘Success’’ are syn- 
onymous. It was the greatest ever and as a 
local wag put it “A. O. H.” meant “All on 
Humphrey. 

And this same Humphrey O'Sullivan, who 
has made countless thousands happy through 
his liberality and public-spiritedness arrived 
in Lowell some 35 years ago with only his 
health, ambition and a printer’s travelling 
card. 

Humphrey O’Sullivan was born in the town 
of Skibbereen, near the city of Cork, of 
humble parentage as far as the world’s goods 
went, but descended upon the father’s side 
from Denald Coum O’Sullivan whose deeds 
of valor at the Battle of Dunboy form a 
bright page in Irish history. He attended 
the schools of his native place and showed 
such marked ability that upon !eaving school 
he was offered a position as teacher. But 
his ambition was not in that direction and he 
went to Cork and apprenticed himself in the 
printing business. He had hardly finished 
his apprenticeship when he became manager 
of the Cork Daily Telegram. ‘There was lit- 
tle money and not much glory in newspaper 
work in Cork and being noted among his 
colleagues as an orator and debater he went 
to Dublin and entered an oratorical contest 
in which a cash prize was offered. He won 
the prize and with it and what little money 
he had saved he set sail for the world of 
promise on July 25, 1874. Before leaving 
he took out a printers’ travelling card and 
upon his arrival in New York went to the 
typographical union and applied for a job. 
But jobs weren’t going fast to a “green- 
horn” and as he waited for the job to come 
his little pile grew alarmingly low and fi- 
nally he decided to come to Lowell where 
he had relatives who gave him a warm greet- 
ing upon his arrival. He worked at the 
printing trade in Lowell and Lawrence and 
went into the shoe business with his broth- 
er, James O’Sullivan, in the firm of O’Sulli- 
van Bros., which for many years has been 
Lowell’s largest retail shoe establishment. It 
was while in the shoe business that Mr. 
O’Sullivan found the ‘‘open sesame” to for- 
tune, in the invention of the rubber heel. 


He possessed the ingenuity not only to. 


invent the rubber heel but the business tact 
and capacity to hold it in his own hands and 
to put it on the market so as to derive what- 
ever profit it might bring. His leading char- 
acteristics as a busineuss man are shrewd- 
ness and ability to see and grasp an oppor- 
tunity. As an advertiser Mr. O’Sullivan 
has no superior and he thinks out his own 
“ads.” The O’Sullivan heel is known not 
only from the top to the bottom of the Amer- 
ican continent but in Europe, Australia, 
South Africa, China, Japan and the Philip- 
pines. In 1898 the company was incorporated 
with J. Munn Andrews as business manager 
but no stock has ever been offered for sale 
to anyone. Mr. O’Sullivan is a director of 
the Lowell Trust company, trustee of a sav- 
ings bank and treasurer of three other com- 
panies of which he is a member. He is a 
member of the Knights of Columbus, the A. 


O. H., the Celtics, Right Hand club, Ameri-. 


can-Irish historical society, the Foresters and 


look after the. 


the Lowell typographical union. He has 
ever kept up his membership in the typo- 
graphical union and although he has not had 
a “stick”? in his hand for nearly 30 years he 
pays his weekly dues as an active’ member. 

At the time of the printers’ strike in Low- 
ell he started a subscription list with $500 
and subsequently practically financed the en- 
tire affair. While the cynically-inclined 
have often been heard to remark that Mr. 
O'Sullivan’s lavish expenditure of money to 
promote public events was another evidence 
of his skill as an advertiser, every charity 


in Lowell and hundreds of poor fami- 
lies in Lowell bless the name of 
Humphrey O’Sullivan for countless. acts 
of charity of which the outside 
world knows absolutely nothing, and 


never will as far as the benefactor is con- 
cerned. There has been no more liberal con- 
tributor to the Irish cause in all New Eng- 
land than Mr. O’Sullivan from the days of 
the ojd Land League to the present United 
Irish League. 

Mr. O’Sullivan in politics is a democrat and 
takes a deep interest in the game although 
he has never sought office at the polls, though 
he has been frequently mentioned for mayor 
and congress. His interest in politics is to 
help his friends along and he has financed 
many a campaign for a friend and none but 
the candidate and the donor ever knew who 
put up the money. 

Mr. O’Sullivan is married but has no chil- 
dren and resides in a modest home in But- 
terfield street, Lowell. 


ROOSEVELT’S MARVELLOUS MODESTY. 


Col. Roosevelt’s modesty is only exceeded 
by his respect for law. A few days ago the 
Southern Commercial Congress invited him 
to deliver an address at its session at At- 
lanta in the spring of 1911. It would not 
be just to such a modest man to give his 
answer except in his own words. After 
writing ‘‘“My Dear Sir,’ he proceeds: 

“It is not possible as yet for me to an- 
swer definitely, but I believe that on my 


trip to California next March I shall pass | 


through the southern states, and I hope 
that it can be arranged that the Southern 
Commercial Congress then hold its meet- 
ing in one of the cities through which I 
am able to pass. If so, it will be a real 
pleasure to me to be present and say all 
that I can in behalf of this admirable move- 
ment.” 

And then he proceeded to talk about the 
blue and the gray, former misunderstand- 
ings, present good will and such _ things 
that are old and pleasant, but are not illus- 
trative of the modesty of the man. 

Col. Roosevelt’s modesty is shown in the 
fact that, while he agrees to deliver an 
address if the Southern Commercial Con- 
gress will go after it—that is, will meet 
at the place where he is at the time he is 
there—he gave an idea that the place will 
be somewhre in the south. This will be 
much more convenient to that body of 
southern business men than if he had re- 
quired them to meet at Oyster Bay. Oyster 
Bay has not sufficient hotel accommoda- 
tions, but the members of this congress 
could have carried a snack with them. In 
not requiring them to do this Col. Roose- 
velt showed a courtesy that is equal to his 
patriotism. 

Col. Roosevelt would have been letting 
the members of the Commercial Congress 
down light if he had only required them to 
meet in Oyster Bay to hear his. address. 
Everybody knows how busy he is, what a 
traveler he is and how he is in the habit 
of making sveeches from the rear platforms 
of trains. He might have required them to 
charter a train and chase him. If he had 
decided to deliver a speech from the rear 
platform of one train while the members 
of the Southern Commercial Congress occu- 
pied the rear platform, windows and roof of 
another train backing after it with equal 
speed he would have proposed something 
novel and would have lost no time. Or it 
would have served his purpose as well if he 
had required them to charter a train and 
run it to the place where he was going 
while he addressed them from the cow- 
eatcher of a train following behind. 

When we see how much more strenuous 
Col, Roosevelt’s requirements might have 
been we realize that, in merely requiring 
the Southern Commercial Congrss to come 
to him, he showed a modesty as high as 
the ocean, as deep as the Washington Mon- 
ument, as solid as a spider’s web,—Jackson- 
yille, Florida, Times Union. 
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CHARLES S. BAXTER 


[Medford’s Ex-Mayor Good Fighter Who Fights Hardest When Opposition 
Is Strongest—His Notable Battle in Behalf of Boston and 
Eastern Road—Astute and Energetic Politician. 


If there is one quality to be commended 
in these days of political trimming it is 
the politician and who can and will put up 
a hard fight when he runs hard into oppo- 
sition. Such a man is Hx-Mayor Charles S. 
Baxter of Medford, whose whole career in 
politics is a series of battles. A very recent 
instance of his never-say-die spirit was when 
the railroad commission broke all precedents 
in throwing down the legislature and refus- 
ing the Boston & Eastern road a certificate 
of exigency. Manx of the promoters of the 
company were so suvrpr.s.d that they were 
disposed to sit Gow aid cry over their hard 
luck. Not so with My.. Baxter. He was 
on the job that same day framing up a pe- 
tition to the board to re-open the case on 
certain legal grounds which he named and 
which he insisted justified another hear- 
ing on the case. It was the persistence of 
the company’s attorney that broke through 
the determination of the commission to close 
up the case and won for them another 
chance. 

Like his close political chum, Chairman 
Charles E. Hatfield of the republican state 
eommittee, Mr. Baxter is an enthusiast. 
When he goes in for anything he goes in all 
over. There is nothing half-hearted about 
Charles S. Baxter. He showed that when he 
was learning to play politics and he has con- 
tinued it since he became an expert at the 
game. He took hold of the Boston & Hast- 
ern project in the first place because he be- 
lieved in it. He saw the possibilities in the 
scheme of giving Essex county easy and ra- 
pid transportation into Boston. He be- 
lieved it entirely feasible as a business as 
well as an engineering proposition. Then 
lhe agreed to push the fight in the legisla- 
ture for a charter to enter Boston. ‘There 
was opposition right away naturally. Cer- 
tain interests connected with certain other 
railroad interests who make it a business 
to smother any project which looks like a 
rival began to get very busy, 


These same public-spirited gentlemen de- 
cided that the idea of a high speed line 
into Boston from the northeast was not 
practicable. So they told the legislature, 
but curiously enough the general court 
didn’t believe their statements were inspired 
wholly by a desire to look out for the best 
interests of the commonwealth. So they 
passed a resolution requesting the railroad 
commission and the Boston Transit Commis- 
sion to sit jointly as a “Big Two,’ hear the 
parties at interest and report to the 1910 


general court ‘‘whether or not, in their 
opinion, it is advisable, expedient and in 
the public interest to grant the petition.” 


The joint board did meet and after a full 
consideration of the problem submitted a 
report advising further delay. But the legis- 


lature was insistent and the commission- 
ers, by request, submitted a _ draft of 
a bill giving the company substan- 


tially all they asked for but imposing cer- 
tain restrictions which they felt were need- 
ed. This year the opposing interests 
continued their fight and so did 
Atty. Baxter. In fact he fought all the 
harder when he saw victory so close at 
hand. The opposition made little impression 
at the state house and the bill went through 
giving the company its rights but dependent 
on the certificate from the railroad com- 
mission. What they did is a matter of re- 
cent history. Whether the Boston & East- 
ern finally wins out, which seems more than 
likely, the backers of that scheme can rest 
assured of one thing and that is that no 
one could have done any better work for 
them than did Charles S. Baxter. 

Mr. Baxter prepared for politics and law 
at Harvard, taking his degree there in 1892. 
The next three years were spent in studying 
law so that he was admitted to practice in 
1895. He got a good grounding in corpora- 
tion law by his four years from 1898 to 1902 
as head of the claim department of the Bos- 
ton Blevated. During this time he also 
learned some things which came in very 
handy in the recent fight for the Boston & 
Eastern franchise. About this time Mr. 
Baxter began to interest himself in politics 
in the city of Medford. He served two years 
in the common council, the last of which 
he was president of that body. He served 


the same length of time in the board of 
aldermen and completed his work there as 
president of that body. By this time Mr. 
Baxter had come to be recognized as one of 
the leading figures in republican ‘politics in 
his city, so that it was natural he should as- 
pire to be mayor. 


But he had to fight for this honor al- 
though both times he ran he carried every 
ward in the city, democrat as well as re- 
publican. Both of his terms were charac- 
terized by a progressive spirit and an earn- 
est attempt to make Medford one of the 
real centres in the metropolitan district. 
He was responsible for the Brooks play- 
stead and he rebuilt the Middlesex avenue 
bridge. But his opportunity came during 
the big coal strike. The poor were suffering 
beyond description and their condition ap- 
peraled to his sympathies. On his own re- 
sponsibility he conceived the daring scheme 
‘of buying a whole shipload of coal, bring- 
ing it up the Mystic river and dispensing it 
to the poor people of the city at cost 
price. .He came in for a storm of denuncia- 
tion for having exceeded his authority but 
it was then time to act and not to talk 
and action has always been Mr. Baxter’s 
style in dealing with a great crisis. It 
made him friends among the needy portion 
of his constituency and they have always 
sworn by ‘Charlie’? Baxter as the man 
who met a trying situation manfully and did 
the humane if not the politic thing. 


From mayor Mr. Baxter began to parti- 
cipate in state politics. He handled the first 
Guild campaign “in Middlesex county and 
proved himself an excellent organizer. Then 


NATHAN G. NICKERSON 


Candidate For House in 6th Norfolk District One of Quincy’s Best Known 
Business Men—Of Rounded Experience and [Mature Judgment— 
Has Done Much to Develop Wollaston. \ 


came the campaign of Herbert Parker for 
attorney general and Mr.. Baxter was given 
the respensibility of looking out for Middle- 
sex county for the Lancaster man. He did 
his work well, too, without any noise, but 
accomplishing results, which are what — 
count in political battles. As a presiding of- 
ficer ,he proved the same success and on 
several occasions he was called to act as 
chairman of senatorial and county conven- 
tions. 

Then came the big lieutenant governorship 
fight in 1908. Mr. Baxter allied himself with | 
the forces behind Louis A. Frothingham and 
with his friend, Charles BH. Hatfield of New- 
ton, he took hold of the whole campaign. 
This gave him a chance to try his skill at 
campaigning from Cape Cod to the Berk- 
shires, as Col. Sid Bigney delights to say, and 
he made good, so good in fact that when 
the convention came the forces of John N. 
Cole and Robert Luce were easily routed 
in the first round. The Frothingham cam- 
paign, like all those with which Mr. Baxter 
had been associated, was one of work and 
not of making loud claims. It was lucky 
for Louis Frothingham that he could get two 
live-wires like Baxter and Hatfield. They 
took hold of things when the opposition was 
making great headway and things were 
looking bad for the Boston man. Imme- 
diately the campaign took new life all along 
the line and there were no blunders from 
that time on. 

With all his work in politics-and law Mr. 
Baxter has found time to devote to other 
things. He served his time in the First 
Corps of Cadets as a member of B company. 
He organized and was the first president of 
the Medford Boat club. He was active for 
many years in the Medford Golf club. He © 
was the first member initiated in Medford © 
Lodge of Elks and has been very active in 
the various Masonic bodies. Takes him all 
in all there isn’t a shrewder man in poli- 
tics today than Charles S. Baxter of Med- 
ford and if be hasn’t a bright future it will 
he because real merit is no longer recognized 
by politicians. 


Nathan G. Nickerson of Wollaston is one 
of the best known business men in Quincy 
and is one of its most public spirited citi- 


zens. He is a man independent in thought 
and plain of speech and is moreover, not 
backward in expressing his opinions. He 


has been asked by his friends to be a can- 


NATHAN G. NICKERSON. 


nouse of representatives for 


didate for the 
the 6th Norfolk district and it has _ not 
been necessary to woo his consent. As is 
his fashion, he promptly said ‘‘yes’ and 
forthwith announced that his rivals would 
know that they had been in a fight for the 
nomination, 


_ expressing them, 


Nathan G. Nickerson is a business man 
of rounded experience and of mature judg- 
ment as is evidenced in that he has been 
chairman of the finance, street and building 
committees in the Quincy city council. He 
has been one of the pioneers in developing 
Wollaston, having handled a great deal of 
property and having built over 100 houses 
there. He was one of tha incorporators 
of the Wollaston Co-operative bank over 20 
years ago and still serves on its board of 
trustees. He is treasurer of the Quincy 
eity’ hospital and prominent in all move- 
ments designed to better the interests of 
his adopted city. 

Mr. Nickerson was born at South Dennis 
in 1852 and came to Boston as a lad to enter 
the employment of ex-Mayor Hart.» He 
remained with the firm after Mayor Hart’s 
retirement, resigning to enter the firm of 
Dyer, Taylor & Co. Fifteen years ago he 
started in the real estate business on his 
owh account, making a specialty of Quincy 
and Wollaston property. 1 

Mr. Nickerwson is a_ stalwart republican 
with decided opinions and the faculty for 
A man of unquestioned 
integrity and with a large personal follow- 
ing, he should make an exceptionally strong 
candidate. The house needs men of his 
character, experience and ability. 


DEMOCRATIC STAND-PATTERS. 


We pledge our senators and representa- 
tives to vote for a joint resolution that will 
promote the revision of the tariff one sched- 
ule at a time. (Kansas Republican plat- 
form.) 

That hits the nail of republican tariff re- 
form as formulated by Pres. Taft on th 
head. All republican platforms should con 
tain a similar plank. But the democrats in 
congress may be counted on to join th 
stand-patters in opposing the change of 
rule asked for by the president. They wan 
a general revision, not a change in certain 
schedules whenever they are shown to b 
excessive.—Buffalo Commercial. 


CHARLES S. BAXTER 
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SHEPHERD 


Former Representative Is Candidate For Plymouth County Commissioner 


—Committee Work in House Especially Qualified Him For 
Place— Highway Surveyor Twelve Years. 


Genial ‘Joe’ Shepherd of Pembroke, 
as everybody knew him in the houses of 1907 


and 1908, is a candidate for the republican 
nomination for county commissioner of 
Plymouth county this year. To get it he 
will have to defeat that old warhorse of 
Plymouth county politics, Walter H. Faunce 
of Kingston. Shepherd’s friends, and a great 
many others, expected that he would have 
a clear field this year but, as in a great 
many other cases, the man that is in hates 
to let go. Mr. Shepherd was urged to be- 
come a candidate three years ago and his 
supporters were ready to go out and make 
the fight for him. But Commr. Faunce said 
that he wanted one more term to complete 
25 years of service and Rep. Shepherd decid- 
ed not to stand in the way of the fulfilment 
of that desire. He expected, as did his 
friends, that Mr. Faunce, having completed 
his quarter century on the commission, 
would stand aside this year and let Mr. 
Shepherd have the nomination that goes to 
their section of the county. But Mr. Faunce 
is not standing aside. He wants another 
term, and Mr. Shepherd, satisfied that if he 
ever is to secure a place on the board, must 
fight for it, is ready to battle against Mr. 
Faunce for the republican nomination. 

It will be a clean fight. Ex-Rep. Shepherd 
isn’t the kind of a man that would wage 
anything but a clean fight. ‘‘Joe’’ Shepherd 
is clean right through to the backbone as 
those who served with hiim in the house 
well know. And, speaking of backbone, it 
might be said in passing that Mr. Shepherd 
has his share of that essential part of the 
anatomy. His platform will be his own 
clean, vigorous personality; his eminent fit- 
ness for the place, and the desirability of 
the infusion of new blood into the commis- 
sion. That’s an honest, straightforward 


platform that any good man and good re- 
publican might well stand upon. A fight 
waged with that kind of a platform cannot 


JOSEPH J. SHEPHERD. 


hurt anybody’s feelings and can’t possibly 
injure the republican party. 

If Ex-Rep. Shepherd needs any corroborat- 
ing evidence as to his fitness for the office 
there are any number of representatives and 
ex-representatives who would willingly go 


down into Plymouth county and tell the vot- 
ers there that ‘Joe’? Shepherd possesses the 
highest qualifications to serve them in the 
office of county commissioner. His service 
in the house gave him special training in 
county matters which supplemented a val- 
uable experience of 12 years as highway sur- 
veyor of Pembroke. During that period he 
had charge of 68 miles of road and secured 
a thorough training in one important branch 
of a county commissioner’s duties. 

In the house in both years he was the 
Plymouth county member of the committee 
on counties. In his second term he was also 
named as chairman of the committee on 
drainage, despite the fact that he was a 
new man to the committee. In 1907 he suc- 
cessfully handled the bill appropriating $75,- 
000 for enlarging and improving the jail 
and house of correction in nis own county. 
He achieved considerable fame by defeating, 
practically single-handed, the entire Lynn 
delegation when they attacked the bill re- 
ported by him providing that Lynn should 
pay 60 percent of the cost of maintenance of 
the bridge between that city and Saugus, 
and Essex county 40 percent. lLynn’s limit, 
set by herself, was 50 percent, but Rep. 
Shepherd won a victory and a notable one. 
In 1908 he put through the bill appropriat- 
ing $60,000 for a house of correction in the 
town of Plymouth. The various intricate 
sewerage problems which came before his 
committee on drainage he hanw.cu with rare 
tact and success. 

Mr. Shepherd was born in Pembroke, Feb. 
5, 1855. He has been an active party work- 
er, although never an offensive partisan, 
since he reached voting age. He has served 
on the republican town committee for ten 
years. He was postmaster of the town from 
1£88 to 1903, when he resigned. During his 
service as highway surveyor of his town he 
was openly complimented by the state high- 
way commission for having constructed ‘‘the 
best gravel road in the state.’’ Mr. Shep- 
herd is a member of Phoenix lodge of 
Masons, Pilgrim royal arch chapter and Old 
Colony commandery, Knights Templar. He 
is also a member of the Odd Fellows, be- 
longing to North River lodge of Hanover, 
and is an associate member of Pust 111, 
G. A. R. of Pembroke. 
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- MASSACHUSETTS RAILROAD COMMISSION 


Noted for High Character, Probity and Honor of the Personnel of Board 
—Powers Recommendatory, Its Decisions Are Accepted as Final 
—Far Ahead of Similar Commissions in Other States 


If there is one commission in which Mass- 
achusetts has especial pride it is its rail- 
yoad board now entered upon the 42d year 
of its. usefulness. Away back in 1845 the 
legisiature attempted to start a railroad 
commission, but the act creating it was re- 
pealed the next year, That provided for a 
commission of five persons who ™ together 
were to constitute “the board of railroad 
commissioners” to consider petitions for rail- 
road charters, give hearings upon such peti- 
tions, examine plans, surveys and estimates 
‘and report in detail to the legislature upon 
each case examined by them. Gov. Briggs 
got as far as appointing the five commission- 
ers, but before they got to their first report 
they were legislated out of existence. 

The railroad commission, which all the 
world knows today as the Massachusetts 
commission, began work July 1, 1869, and for 
more than 40 continuous years without a 
break it has performed it to the acceptance 
of the people and of the railroads as weil. 

It has purview not only of questions of 
construction, traffic and public convenience, 
but of finance and capitalization. Never has 
it been a political body. It stands far and 
away head of the other railroad commissions 
of the country and ranks well up te an ideal 
type. It has blocked schemes of railroad in- 
flaiion, has been the terror of ‘‘would-be 
promoters,’”’ and has demonstrated itself as 
the “high railroad court” of the common- 
wealth, for although endowed with large 
power and responsibility, those powers have 
been recommendatory almost wholly, and 
yet its recemmendations have been given 
the full force and effect of decisions final, 
by the prompt acquiescence of the railroad 
companies themselves. 

It. has been said that no railroad company 
in this commonwealth has been known to 
refuse to accept the recommendation of the 
railroad commission upon any matter passed 
upon by that board. It has enforced the 
statutes consistently. Its annual reports are 
full, accurate and intelligent, expressing the 
results of announced policy carried out. It 
is said that Massachusetts is the only state 
in the union which makes a real effort to re- 
strict the capitalization of electric railroads 
to a sum representing their ‘‘fair replace- 
ment value,” and it is a densely populated 
state with a large electric mileage in city 
streets, where it is expensive to lay track. 

Railroad problems have received careful at- 
tention, and it has been written that no state 
in the Union has tried harder, with more 
intelligence and with greater success, to 
reconcile on a basis of justice the conflict- 
ing claims of the corporation and the public 
than has Massachusetts through its rail- 
road commission, which speaks for the high 
character, probity and honor of the person- 
nel of the board. 


At the time the present board began its 
duties, July 1, 1869, the total length of steam 
railroad in Massachusetts was 1,241.48 miles. 
There were then 47 railroad corporations of 
the commonwealth with a total paid in capi- 
tal of $83,377,088.11 and an indebtedness of 
$49,418,141.46. Today there are 36 railroad 
corporations with an aggregate capital of 
$238,900,815.70 and with an aggregate floating 
debt of $403,995,620. Forty-one years ago the 
original comnmission had also under its super- 
vision 22 horse railroads operated in Mass- 
achusetts with a paid in capital of $4,649,- 
930 and indebtedness of $962,572.99. Today 
the total capital of Massachusetts street rail- 
way companies is $80,728,880 while their 
total funded and floating debt is $87,899,- 
270.28. 

The distinctive feature of the Massachu- 
setts railroad law is the great authority 
given to its railroad commission; giving that 
body the same power as to freights and 
fares over steamship carriers between ports 
of the commonwealth as the commission has 
over steam railroads and street railways. 
These powers include pretty sweeping author- 
ity as to persons and papers, operation, rates, 
capitalization; indeed, reaching through the 
whole limbo of railroad finance and admin- 
istration under the statutes. Other states 
have laws similar to some of those in force 
in Massachusetts, but few of them have the 
statutes in such amplitude, and in none are 
the law and its enforcement so closely in- 


sere 


-terwoven as in Massachusetts. 


- 1899. 


The ability and integrity of the board is 
weil recognized in all parts of the country, 
and the demand for its annual reports comes 
from every part of the United States and 
many remote sections of the civilized globe. 
The solons on the ‘‘hill,” especially those 
from the interior, have the deep-seated con- 
viction ihat if the railroad commissioners 
have to do with any new project the inter- 
ests of the public will be safe-guarded and 
that grafting will be impossibie. It is this 


_absolute confidence in the integrity and thor- 


oughness of the practices of the commission 
that increases its burdens and extends its 
field of operation beyond the limitation of 
transportation matters, 

Among other matters the Massachusetts 
commission acts as a board of arbitration. 
It holds also an advisory position toward 
both the executive and the legislature in 
all railroad matters. Bills proposing legis- 
lation are referred to this board for a re- 
port, and the board also suggests legislation 
where its experience has proven it necessary. 
it prepares statistical information of value 
to all parties interested in railroads, and its 
reports are standard authorities on the sub- 
ject. 

Here is high tribute from the report of the 
Royal Commission on London Traffic: ‘“‘The 
commonwealth of Massachusetts has prob- 
ably been more successful than any other 
state in America or any country in Europe 
in solving the question of public control of 
private companies owning and operating pub- 
lic franchises for the transportation of goods 
and passengers.” . 

One very beneficial result that has at- 
tended upon the labors of the Massachusetts 
commission is the effect which their public 
hearing of complaints has had in removing 
erroneous impressions which people  fre- 
quently entertain of injustice done them by 
the action of the railroads. The latter have 
in many instances been proved to the en- 
tire satisfaction of the complainants to be 
justifiable in pursuing the course complained 
of, hence a beiter feeling between the dif- 
ferent interests has resulted, 

Very early in the history of the board the 
question of the transportation of milk upon 
railroads became an acute issue, and in 187), 
a statute was passed placing upon the board 
the duty of fixing rates for milk transporta- 
tion, This has remained the only absolute 
rate-fixing power possessed by the board. 

That which has made for the great suc- 
cess achieved by the railroad commission 
has been its personnel. The first commis- 
sion appointed by Gov. William Claflin had 
James C. Converse, Edward Appleton and 
Albert Briggs as its members. Its chairmen 
since Converse have been Charles Francis 
Adams, Thomas Russell, George G. Crocker, 
John E. Sanford, James F. Jackson and Wal- 
ter Perley Hall, names that stand for the 
highest citizenship in the commonwealth. 

The present railroad commission has fully 
sustained its prestige of the past. It has 
had to deal with constantly expanding prob- 
lems of transportation and rapid transit, 
some of which were hardly dreamed of 40 
years ago, but the Massachusetts commis- 
sion has kept step with the progress of the 
age, In nothing more striking has it shown 
its progressiveness than in its treatment of 
the electric interurban railroad qmestion. 
it has shown that it recognized the demand 
of the public for rapid transit in the mat- 
ter of the Boston & Providence and the Bos- 
ton & Western electric railroads in declar- 
ing that public exigency, necessity and con- 
venience demanded their construction. It 
has taken a conservative position in connec- 
tion with the proposed Boston & Hastern 
railroad. 

Chairman Walter Perley Hall of Fitchburg 
is the youngest member in point of service 
upon the present railroad commission, hay- 
ing been first appointed by Gov. Curtis Guild, 
December 23, 1907. Mr. Hall was taken from 
the staff of Atty.-Gen. Malone, on which he 
was first assistant attorney-general, to suc- 
ceed James F. Jackson who had held the 
chairmanship of the railroad board since 
He has shown great adaptability to 
the requirements of his new position. Chair- 
men Hall has shown himself to be one of 
the most progressive men on the board es- 
pecially in his. treatment of the electrie in- 


terurban question on which he has been 
a strong friend of the new companies, es- 
pecially the Boston & Eastern. Mr. Hall 
was born in Manchester, N. H., May 9, 1867, 
fitted for college in Worcester public schools, 
was graduated at Brown university and the 
Harvard law school, from which he was 
admitted to the bar in 1891, and put forth 
his first shingle in Clinton, subsequently re- 
moving to Fitchburg, where he was chosen to 
the office of city solicitor. He was also as- 
sistant district attorney of Worcester coun- 
ty, leaving that office to become Atty-Gen. 
Malone’s right hand man as assistant attor- 
ney-geneéral in January, 1906. While holding 
that position he was given exclusive charge 
of the abolition of grade crossings matters. 
He made a careful study of railroad prob- 
lems and proved himself a forcible pleader. 
He was especially distinguished for the 
careful trying of his cases. He is a popular 
clubman, a member of the Fitchburg Rifle 
club, Fitchburg Bar association, board of 
trade and other organizations. 

Commissioner George W. Bishop of New- 
ton, the senior member in point of service 
of the present railroad commission, was ap- 
pointed by Gov. Greenhalge, July 18, 1895, to 
succeed Everett A. Stevens deceased. His 
appointment was in pursuance of the prece- 
dent, established by Gov. Benjamin F. Butler 
in 1883, of placing on the railroad commis- 
sion a representative of the railroad- em- 
ployes. Before coming to the board, Mr. 
Bishop had risen through his own ability 
and unaided efforc to the responsible posi- 
tion of roadmaster of the Vermont & Mass- 
achusetts division of the Fitchburg railread 
in charge of 153 miles of track. He was 
born in West Burke, Vt., Oct. 4, 1849, and 
was educated in the common schools and at 
St. Johnsbury academy. At the age of seven- 
teen he entered the railroad service at the 
bottom of the ladder as brakeman and was 
afterwards a fireman. Then he went to the 
track department and in 1870 was section 
foreman of the Vermont & Massachusetts 
railroad until, upon the lease of that line by 
the Fitchburg, he was appointed road mas- 
ter of that entire division. His nomination 
was endorsed by the leading railroad men in 
the state, presidents, directors and general 
managers. Mr. Bishop resides in Newton- 
ville. 

Commissioner Clinton White of Melrose, 
was taken from the harbor and land commis- 
sion by Gov. Crane, March 14, 1901, to sue- 
ceed Hersey B. Goodwin of Cambridge, who 
had resigned because of ill health, as a mem- 
ber of the railroad commission. He had 
been one of the strong members of the har- 
bor beard and before that had served the 
commonwealth well as a member of the state 
board of health. He was appointed to the 
harbor and Jand commission to succeed the 
“blue-eyed philosopher’ of Beverly, John I. 
Baker in 1897. In 1895 and ’96 he had been 
connected with the Boston dock commis- 
sion. He had also served in the Boston board 
of aldermen, living then in Charlestown, and 
being engaged in the teaming business in 
Boston. He was chairman of the transporta- 
tion committee of the Chamber of Commerce. 
At the time Commissioner Goodwin was ap- 
pointed to the railroad commission. Mr. 
White had been considered for the position. 
As a commissioner he has been a consistent 
advocate of the development of the steam 
railroads of the state. On the question of 
electric interurban railroads, Mr. White has 
taken a conservative ground. He did not 
sign the original interlocutory decree of No- 
vember, 1908. that public convenience and 
necessity had been shown for the construc- 
tion of the Boston & Eastern electric rail- 
road, but he would not disturb the harmony 
which has always existed in the railroad 
commission by a dissenting report. He ad- 
hered to his position in regard to this road 
by signing the majority statement by the 
railroad commission that there should be 
no certificate of exigency granted until after 
the general court of 1911 had passed upon 
the electrification of existing railroad lines 
and the cross-town tunnel between the two 
great Boston terminals. Naturally reserved, 
Commissioner White is slow of speech but 
a diligent investigator and thoroughly prac- 
tical. 


CAN’T “BUFFALO” THE DEMOCRATS. 


The American people are not going to be 
fooled by any new bunko game that makes 
the cowboy population shout. They are 
onto the protection-to-labor tariff swindle 
at last, and will swat it by electing a demo- 
eratic congress and following that up by 
electing a democratic president in” 1912.— 
Philadelphia Record. 
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PRACTICAL POLITICS. 


CHARLES H. PEARSON 


Candidate for Senate in 2d Norfolk District Business Man of Large Af- 
fairs— Active Participant in Town Affairs of Brookline— 
Long Prominent in Republican Politics 


Charles H. Pearson of Brookline, candi- 
date for the republican nomination for sen- 
ator in the 2d Norfolk senatorial district, 
was born in Poriland, Maine, January 7, 
1849, the son of Samuel and Mary P. (Small) 
Pearson, and when he was less than a year 
old his family moved to Roxbury, Mass. 
His paternal ancestors came from Newbury- 
port, Portsmouth and Portland, and for 
several immediate generations were rope- 
makers, his grandfather owning and oper- 
ating one of the largest ropewalks at, that 
time in Portland, Maine. 

On finishing his studies at the Roxbury 
grammar, Roxbury high school and Chaun- 
cy Hall school, he was given the choice 
of going to Harvard college or entering the 
rope mill established by his father in Rox- 
bury. His ambition to enter business and 
willingness to ‘‘work overtime’”’ in further 
pursuing studies, caused him to decide on 
the latter. Starting as a bobbin boy he 
quickly gained a complete mastery of the 
manufacturing end of the business, and by 
successive steps, from the mill to the office, 
as salesman, as generdl manager, he gained 
prominence not often found by so young a 
man, for, before he was 21 years old he 
had a full power of attorney to act for 
the firm and as soon as he was 21 years 
old was admitted as a member of the firm. 

With almost unlimited capacity for hard 
eontinuons work and excellent judgment, he 
rapidly forged to the front. In 1884 he or- 
ganized and owned the controlling interest 
in the Standard Cordage Co., running —it 
night and day, and it was well known as 
being one of the most successful cordage 
companies in the country. In 1890 it was 
consolidated with the Boston Cordage Co., 
with capital of $1,500,000, in which consol- 
idated company Mr. Pearson was one of 
the chief owners and occupied a leading po- 
sition. 

Disposing of his cordage interests in 1891, 
he fully intended retiring from active busi- 
ness, but his ceaseless energy and push 
could not be restrained and he immediately 


began operating and investing in high 
class real estate, always successfully. Sub- 
sequently, taking up the manufacture of 
clocks, his judgment made a _ success of 
what had been a failure in the hands of 
several preceding concerns. Without any 
practical knowledge of the business, a walk 
through the factory caused it to dawn in- 
tuitively upon Mr. Pearson’s keen and 
alert mind that his predecessors had been 
using methods better adapted for making 
wheel barrows than what he believed nec- 
essary for making high grade clocks. He 
immediately changed radically the method 
of manufacture then in vogue; and the re- 
sult was the famous Chelsea clock which 
now has a world-wide reputation, and in- 
cludes many of thelargest and highest 
class jewelry houses in the country as the 
chief customers for its fine product. 

Mr. Pearson has many times been hon- 
ored by Brookline, for aside from serving 
as park commissioner for two years and 
selectman for three years, he has served 
on many of her most important committees, 
notably many of the committees of 30 on 
appropriations, the committee on revision of 
her charter, the 1903 committee on revision 
of her building laws and the 1910 commit- 
tee to consider and report amendments to 
avoid risk of congestion and conflagration 
and to correct abuses in housing in the so- 
called tenement section—being chairman of 
the last two named committees. He has 
served as delegate to many of the state 
and other conventions, and at the state 
convention of 1909 was a member of the 
important committee on resolutions. He has 
served on the town, senatorial and county 
republican committees, and for several 
years has been chairman of the Norfolk 
county republican committee. On announ- 
cing his candidacy for the republican nom- 
ination for senator in the 2d Norfolk dis- 
trict, he resigned his membership in the 
Brookline republican town committee and 
also from the 2d Norfolk senatorial com- 
mitee, in each of which he was a member. 
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Mr. Pearson is in vigorous, robust health, 
has lived in Brookline for upwards of 20 
years, and has a host of friends, not only 
in Brookline, but all over the district, who 
recognize his ability and exceptional fitness 
for the office. He is a member of the Bos- 
ton Athletic association, the Boston Art 
club, the Exchange club, the Boston Yacht 
club, is the president of the Norfolk club, 
ani has that personal and convincing way 
which enables a man to make friends quick- 
ly and also to retain them. His friends ex- 
press great corfidence that, if elected, he 
will make an able senator and advance and 
protect the interests of the state. Always 
a manufacturer and engaged in active bus- 
iness, Mr. Pearson believes that Massachu- 
setts should do everything reasonable and 
proper to encourage thrift and -enterprise 
and the further development of her great 
opportunities along safe and broad gauge 
lines. He is a life long republican, believes 
that the republican party has always been 
the party of achievements and of construc- 
tive and progressive legislation and has un- 
limited confidence that it can successfully 
and rightly solve all the problems, large and 
small, which may arise in the nation or 
state. 


A STRIKING CONTRAST. 


Consciously or unconsciously Mr. Taft 
has rendered an important service to re- 
spectacle public opinion in the Middle West 
by going thither at the height of Col. 
Roosevelt’s performances. The president 
has brought into direct contrast with the 
principal feature of the Outlook’s advertis- 
ing expedition a personality dignified and 
modest in demeanor, temperate in utter- 
ance, conscientious in statement, preaching 
government by law and the old nationalism 
of the constitution. 

The contrast is striking, and few there 
are in the Middle West who cannot under- 
stand its significance. It must be apparent 
even to the other sort of man, the agitator 
who goes yelling and pushing his noisy way 
through delighted multitudes of sight gaz- 
ers, bawling revolution for the sake of the 
advertisement, and measuring his popularity 
by the superficial sensations he is able to 
excite. 

If Col. Roosevelt is sensitive to shades of 


. difference there has been an excoriated spot 


on the surface of his self-sensibility since 
Pres. Taft’s tranquil course crossed his or- 
bit.—New York Sun. 
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PRACTICAL POLITICS: 


EDWARD C. MANSFIELD 


Very Busy Being Postmaster, Has Neither Time Nor Use for Press 
Agents—Made Good as Executive Secretary of Republican 
State Committee and Still is Making Good 


Iidward C. Mansfield; postmaster of “Bos- 
ton, does not: seek the limelight. He be- 
lieves that postmasters should make their 
work speak for them. As many as two 
new routes have been established in the 
Boston postal district in one: day without 
anybody being asked to print a tribute to 
the rare executive ability of. Postmaster 
Mansfield. Which means that there are 
postmasters and postmasters, and that some 
postmasters are different from others. Mr. 
Mansfield is very busy being postmaster. 
He has little ‘time to devote to. the task 
of telling other people that he is postmaster. 
He is willing to let’ them take it for grant- 
ed. Z 

And yet he isa very good postmaster. 
Alone and unaided, he could not take the 
early morning mail from Néw York, carry 
it through its various channels and. deliver 
it to those who were entitled to receive it, 
but he does not have to. ..He is not post- 
master for the purpose of being that. He 
is postmaster for two reaséns. They are 
these: : 

First, he is a republican. is 

Second, he is competent to: be postmaster. 

Mr. Mansfield, by the wa¥, was born in 
Maine. A lot of .péople run away ‘with. the 
delusion that, in-order for a non-native to 
make good in Boston, he must be born in 
New Hampshire ‘and have a Dartmouth ca- 
reer—gpod or bad, it does.not make much 
difference which, as long as itis a Dart- 
mouth career. But that is not true, ‘Ned’ 
Mansfield was born’in Camden, Me., and he 


can hold down:ga; federal office aswell as - 


any son of the, Granite State that ever quit 
raising rocks. for fodder and came to Bos- 
ton to earn..easy money on his drawl. 

“Ned” did*> not sttike -Beston till. 1875, 
which was nine years. after he first saw the 
light of day in.Camden, but after he got 
here he began to go some and steadily. He 
is a graduate of the East Boston high school. 
After he quit school he became a reporter 
and joined the staff of the Boston Journal. 
By the way, the number of people in high 
life who at one time or other joined the 
staff of the Boston Journal is only exceeded 
by the number of those who.quit it as soon 
as ‘they could better themselves. EKiven 
Stephen O’Meara quit it when he could bet- 
ter himself—considerably. 

If ‘‘Ned’’ ever achieved giory by any par- 
ticular newspaper stunt he has never said 
anything about’ it. Being a modest man, 
he did modest) work and his expense bills 
were modest. Finally he decided that there 
might be’ glory ‘in newspaper work, but glory 
was not fillings: He quit. -He had become 
assistant secretary of the Republican club 
of Massachusetts, and the assistant secre- 
tary of that club, while he may not be in 
the hurly burly of life and may not come in 
contact. with as many human interest stories 
as the average! newspaper.man, is right un- 
der the eyes of the serious men who finance 
the republican: party in this commonwealth 
and have something to say about -who shall 
shake the plum‘tree. They liked Mansfield, 
as did about everybody. ‘Therefore, it was 
no surprise when late in 1899 it was an- 
nounced that Mr. Mansfield had been appoint- 
ed assistant postmaster of Boston at $3,000 
a year. ax” 

AS assistant postmaster, Mr. Mansfield 
became popular with those who came in con- 
tact with him.: That is hackneyed, but it’s 
true. The men‘liked him, and those of the 
public who saw him, liked him. And he got 
along real well with Sen. Lodge, which is 
something more than half the battle of life, 
if the battle of life happens to he political, 
or even semi-political, and is fought in Mas- 
sachusetts. It looked as if Mr. Mansfield’s 
position as assistant postmaster would be a 
permanent one. But the looks were not 
according to the fact. 

In 1905 it became necessary to choose a 
successor to that accomplished and famous 
diplomat, James B, Reynolds, executive sec- 
retary of the republican statecommittee. Mr. 
Reynolds had made the duties of executive 
secretary more important and more essen- 
tial than the duties of the chairman and 
of the secretary who was not executive. He 
had acauired for the position a _ prestige 
wider than that of the vice-president of the 
United States and then wider still. He had 
brought to the office an ability to analyze 


rainbows and rebuff bluffers that had been 
arduously acquired as a newspaper man. 
No; not on The Journal. On the Record 
and Advertiser, where he had become ac- 
quainted with the lamented William E. 
Barrett. 


It was his place that Mr. Mansfield was 
asked to take. He took it. Coming as it 
did from those who had a right to ask, he 
didn’t kick. He looked almost happy, which 
showed his control of his emotions. More- 
over, he went into the position and made 
good there. He had a fair working acquaint- 
ance with politicians of both kinds—the real 


came to kim as a great surprise, because, 
as has been remarked, he is not very strong 
when it comes to superheating the atmos- 
phere. There is a suspicion that he must 
have told somebody that he would like the 
postmastership, and that he did not have 
to speak very loud. Be that as it may, he 
was appointed postmaster, he is postmast- 
er, and he is boss of more men in and out 
of uniform than any other postmaster that 
Boston ever had. As has been said earlier 
in the course of this article, he is post- 
master without much press agency work. 
He does not take to it very kindly. Per- 
haps that is because he once worked on a 
newspaper, where he considered the ways 
of the press agent and became wise. 

There won’t be any change of postmaster 
in Boston, in all probability, until there is 
change of the federal administration at 
Washington and then, probably, not for some 
considerable time after that. It may be 
that, should the democrats win the next 


EDWARD C. MANSFIELD 


and the all-but. Moreover, he had never 
been one to hang his heart on his sleeve and 
his opinions of men and things on the outer 
walls of his business office. He did good 
work in a position where nothing but good 
work is permissible and sat right down to 
be the chairman de facto of the republican 
state committee. This is said with all due 
deference to a number of estimable cnhair- 
men of the republican state committee who 
imagined that they were chairmen de facto, 
but were not. They were merely chairmen 
de jure. Times have changed, of course, 
since then. 

In the winter of 1907-8 Mr. Mansfield 
moved. The late Geoorge A. Hibbard de- 
cided to accept a nomination for mayor 
which some statesmen of larger reputation 
as wise men and prophets had _ turned 
down because they did not believe that it 
was worth taking. Mr. Hibbard not only 
took the nomination but also took the elec- 
tion. And it left a large and juicy plum in 
the form of a postmastership which prompt- 
ly fell into Mr. Mansfield’s Jap. It should 
be said that he did not make any long and 
ornate speech, saying that the appointment 
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mational election, the Boston democratic 
leaders would insist that the present post- 
master be retained. It may be, indeed, that 
they are so filled and even charged with the 
spirit of Plan 2 and municipal non-parti- 
sanship that they would insist upon introduc- 
ing the essence of Plan 2, without a refer- 
endum, into the consideration of federal 
offices. 

It may be, let us repeat, but then, again, 
it may not be. However, 1912 is some dis- 
tance away, and those who look too far ahead 
waste time. For the present let it be re- 
marked that Edward C. Mansfield continues 
to be postmaster, that he does his work wrth- 
out a brass band, that in time of stress and 
trouble he can lean on the stalwart frame 
of Frank H. Haynes, assistant postmaster, 
and if anybody desires to kick personally to 
the postmaster himself he will find in Mr. 
Mansfield one of the most sympathetic and 
receptive receivers of kicks that ever drew 
down a salary. And that is saying a good 
deal. Moreover, he will do what he can to 
see that the cause of the kick is promptly 
removed. And that is saying a great deal 
more. ° 
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PRAECTUVCAL POLITICS, 
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ALBION F. BEMIS 


Has Served in House, Senate and Executive Council—Higher Honors in 
Store for Him—Did Effective Work on Homestead and Cost of 
Living Commissions—His Hobby is Gov. Draper. 


There isn’t a more thoroughly loyal friend 
of Gov. Draper in the entire commonwealth 
than Albion F,. Bemis of Brookline. The sun 
rises and sets in Eben S. Draper in the 
mind of Albion Bemis. Eben §8. Draper nev- 
er did a wrong thing and never can depari 
from the right in the opinion of Ex-Councr, 
Bemis. Massachusetts never had a greater 
governor than the man from Hopedale ac- 
cording to the man from Brookline. In fact 
it is doubtful if Massachusetts ever had as 
great a governor as Eben S. Draper, says 
Mr. Bemis on second thought. And then he 
goes even further and is willing to predict 
that Massachusetts will never have an abler, 
more just and better equipped governor than 
the same Eben 8. Draper. 

You can start Albion to talking Draper 
at any time. It’s easy if you happen to 
meet him on some street corner, but if you 
should happen to interrupt him at dinner 
he wouldn’t feel at all bad to allow his meal 
to grow cold while he told you of the glories 
of Draper. He will tell you of the courage 
of Gov. Draper, how he never fails to look a 
man straight in the eye and tell him just 
what he thinks when asked an embarassing 
question, how he never quibbles over an ap- 
pointment and never leads three or four 
men to believe each one is to get the place, 
how even an eight-hour bill never causes him 
to falter *n the discharge of what he consid- 
ers his duty, how he always Keeps a promise 
(and here Aibion will expatiate a bit on 
the merits of honesty and square-dealing in 
politics), how he can be conciliatory and 
still remain firm and many other desirable 
qualities about the present chief executive. 
With Bemis, Goy. Draper is a hobby. It’s 
a good safe bet that if you should meet him 
any morning and ask him what he dreamed 
of the night before the reply would be 
“Draper,” 

But seriously the admiration of Citizen 
Bemis for the governor is sincere and real. 
It isn’t inspired by the sordid motives which 
lea some of our most prominent politicians 
to throw up their hats and especially to Jead 
the cheering at political gatherings or per- 
haps get up an occasional banquet in hcnor 
of some distinguished public man. Bemis 
really believes in Draper. He has known the 
governor for many years and he finds in his 
makeup just those qualities which appeal to 
him, which he admires in a man in public 
life. It is true that he has’ received some 
favors at the hands of the governor but 
they were temporary honors which he could 
assume by reason of having the time and 
they were given him because Gov. Draper 
regarded him as the man he wanted. There 
are some traits which can be found in both 
Eben S. Draper and Albion F. Bemis and 
perhaps it is because of this that the two 
men are such close personal and political 
friends. 

Both men have high ideals in politics. Both 
are republicans but while they stand up at 
all times for their party’s: principles they in- 
sist that the leaders of that party shall be 
men of principle, or character and of.stand- 
ing. As business men they look at public 
questions with a broad view and see beyond 
the narrow visions of the ordinary politician. 
Both men have been highly honored by their 
party but both have worn those honors mod- 
estly and with dignity believing with that 
greatest of latter-day democrats that ‘‘pub- 
lic office is a public trust.’? Albion F. Bemis 
has won his way in Massachusetts politics 
by a combination of shrewdness, good-na- 
ture and the ability to meet men and to take 
their measures accurately. It was in the 
town of Foxboro that he began his political 
career some ten years ago and before he re- 
moved from there to Brookline he had tak- 
en his place as one of its leading citizens. 
We went to the legislature in 1901 and at 
once gained recognition as a man of sound 
judgment and clear perception. He made 
no pretence at public speaking, but 
expresses, himself so _ clearly that he 
frequently succeeded in enlightening the 
house upon intricate and complicated ques- 
tions when other speakers had failed. A 
sense of humor is essential to most success- 
ful politicians. Albion Bemis has it 
strong. Tt 248 only another’ evidence 
of his humanity. You meet him casually 
and you are instantiy impressed with the 
fact that here is a man who looks at life 


as though there was something in it worth 
while after all. 

Two years in the lower branch were fol- 
lowed by his election to the senate where 
he served during 1903 and 1904. He served 
on such important committees as public 
lighting, rules, and mercantile affairs, and 
was chairman during his first of the com- 
mittee on constitutional amendments. In his 
last year he was made chairman of the 
committee on metropolitan affairs and 
brought to this important post just the 
business training needed to solve the big 
questions which the legislature must decide 


Re 


the commonwealth that he had devoted to 
his own interests. No detail of the manage- 
ment of the various State institutions was 
too small for him to look into. He insisted 
that the state should get the value of every 


- dolar but on the other hand he was far 


from niggardly. He felt that the state owed 
its public charges proper care and he be- 
lieved that these unfortunatéS were enti- 
tled to every comfort that the common- 
wealth could afford to give them. As a 
member of the committee on finance and 
accounts he exercised a watchful eye on ali 
appropriations ‘for the various departments. 
During his second year he served on the 
committee on charitable institutions. 


The various petitions for pardon were an- 
other phase of the council work which ap- 
pealed to Coune. Bemis. A most perplexing 
case was that of the Chinaman Warry 
Charles, convicted of complicity in the mur- 
der in Chinatown some years ago and to the 
consideration of this Counc. Bemis devoted 


ALBION F.°BE/IS 


as affecting metropolitan Boston. He was 
also a member during his second year of the 
committee on relations between employ- 
ers and e:ployes. Here his business train- 
ing was again brought into play and his ad- 
vice upon labor matters proved invaluabie 
in the consideration of the vexatious labor 
problems which the committee had to face, 

Having removed to Brookline upon retir- 
ing from active business, Px-Sen. Bemis was 
again called into the service of the public. 
There was a vacancy in the executive coun- 
cil from the second district and the repub- 
licans of the district turned to a new man, 
but one whose worth had been shown in the 
handling of affairs of state. They nominat- 
ed Albion Bemis and in 1907 he took his seat 
in that body of eight which has to pass 
upon the governor’s appointments as well as 
to keep a watchful eye on all the state in- 
stitutions. It was in this latter capacity 
that Counc. Bemis at once took his place 
He gave the same attention to the affairs ot 


much study. The conflicting testimony was 
enough to puzzle an experienced lawyer and 
to a layman it was almost shopeless to try 
and sift out the truth from the colored evi- 
dence. But Coune. Bemis tackled it con- 
scientiously and his judgment had much 
to do with the final decision reached by the 
council and confirmed by Gov. Draper. 

So well did Counce. Bemis serve his dis- 
trict that he was honored by a third term, 
an unusual thing in most districts. But in 
the 2d district the value of a man has al- 
ways entered largely into his tenure of of- 
fice and it was so in the case of Mr. Bemis. 
What complicated the situation was that 
two other candidates were in the field, Ex- 
Rep. Arthur P. Russell of Quincy, an active 
young republican, and Px-Ald. Franklin P. 
Codman of Dorchester, which district 
claimed the right to name the man by vir- 
tue of the rotation-in-office theory, So that 
Coune. Bemis found himself up against a 
hard fight in the other end of the district, 
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But as is frequently the case in a three-cor- 
nered fight the man in beat out the fellows 
on the outside. Counc. Bemis was re-nomin- 


ated and took office this time under 
his friend, Gov. Draper. During his 
third term he came to be regarded 
as the right hand man of the_ gover- 


nor in the executive council. It is certain 
that he upheld the governor in everything 
not, however, from blind devotion to him 
but because he believed that Gov. Draper’s 
opinion of matters of state was right. Both 
stood for the interests of the state at large. 
Both were above mere party ties although 
Mr. Bemis is as rabid a republican as any 
one can rightfully accuse Eben S. Draper of 
being. 

Then came the investigation into the prob- 
lem of the establishment by the common- 
wealth of homesteads for the laboring class- 
es. For some years the question had been 
agitated and various measures had been in- 
troduced into the legislature looking toward 
some step being taken by the state to bet- 
ter the condition of the poorer classes now 
huddled into the tenements of the larger 
cities. It was claimed that it would be bene- 
ficial to the state as a whole if the sur- 
roundings of these people could be improved. 
It was thought they could bring up their 
families in some sort of proper environment 
if they could get away from the larger 
centres and find homes in the rural sections 


which could be obtained at a reasonable rate., 


A commission was appointed a year ago and 
Ex-Counc. Bemis was named as its chair- 
man. They held public hearings, they sought 
all possible information on the subject from 
other states and even from abroad. They 
heard interested persons both in favor and 
opposed and after carefully looking over the 
ground they made a report in which they 
commended many features of the scheme but 
found that it lacked practicability. They 
were frank to admit the justice of the claim 
that such a plan if worked out successfully 
would result in great advantages to the class 
of people it was designed to help. But they 
were compelled to admit that the state was 
not in a position at that time to embark on 
any such venture the outcome of which was 
extremely problematical and the expense of 
which could he warranted by the facts in 
possession of the commission. Strong at- 
tempts were made to overthrow the majori- 
ty report and substitute a minority report 
but they all failed. 


All through the winter the question of the 
cost of living had been talked much in the 
papers and especially by the democrats who 
wanted some object lesson with which to 
whale the tariff. The movement in congress 
for a federal investigation prompted the 
democrats in Massachusetts to start some- 
thing here. At first the republicans were in- 
clined to smother it and had it not been for 
the advice of such men as Gov. Draper and 
Speaker Walker the scheme would have been 
opposed and killed on political lines. But 
they realized that there was some consid- 
erable public sentiment favorable to lifting 
the cover from the dealings in the neces- 
sities in life and their judgment prevailing 
against some of the narrower minded parti- 
sans the republicans appropriated the plan 
for their own. A bill was drafted for a com- 
mission and the republican party was ena- 
bled to make some capital out of it as their 
own measure. In the selection of the five 
members of the commission Gov. Draper was 
besought on every hand to name men who 
for this reason or that had some interest 
in the subject and whose viewpoint would 
thereby naturally be biased. One of the 
first suggested to Gov. Draper was that of 
Albion Bemis as a former business man 
but retired and not affiliated with any of 
the interests involved, having unquestioned 
judgment and furthermore having the time 
to devote to the work. The delay in bring- 
ing in and passing the act creating the com- 
mission cut down the time in which they 
had to complete their report to about six 
weeks. It was fortunate for the commis- 
sion that it Kad on it men like Mr. Bemis 
who could devote all their time to the many- 
sided work. He was content to leave the 
theoretical end of the problem to 
others and spend his time with the 
practical side of the question of 
why living has so increased in the 
past decade. It was largely due to his ef- 
forts that the voluminous report finally 
whipped into shape contained such a mass of 
valuable statistics and information regarding 
the retail trade which will make it a refer- 
ence mine for many years to come wholly 
aside froth the conclusions which the com- 
mission reached, 
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HENRY C. ATTWILL 


Brilliant Young Assistant District Attorney to Succeed W. Scott Peters 
—Starting Young in Politics Has Unbroken Record of Successes 
— Six Years in Legislature and Six in Present Office. 


Lynn is to have a district attorney next 
year, and for two years thereafter at least. 
That is, a Lynn man is to be named for dis- 
trict attorney of Essex county. This ig an 
honor that the city has not had before for 
more than a score of years, and there is 
great satisfaction that at last the city is to 
hold one of the most important places in 


county affairs, and it is fortunate in hav- 


ing groomed a young attorney so thorough- 
ly that he can readily’ fit into the place 
so long held by W. Scott Peters of Haver- 
hill. The new district attorney, to be nom- 
inated Sept. 28 and elected in November, 
will be Hon. Henry C. Attwill, whose politi- 
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cal career has so far covered nearly one- 
third of his years of life. Few men start 
so early in the game and fewer still are 
able to hold on to public office, where the 
voters are the arbiters of a man’s fate, for 
so many years. 

At the age of 23, Henry C. Attwill, fresh 
from college and just admitted to the bar, 
decided he would like to go to the legisla- 
ture from the Ward 4, Ward 2 and Nahant 
district, then the 13th Essex. He pretended 
10 knowledge of the game of politics, but 
he had plenty of friends and the family was 
one of the best and most favorably known 
in the city. He hustled, he rallied his old 
schoolmates, and the business associates of 
his father did their part, and he won out 
handsomely in the caucus and was trium- 
phant at the polls. In the house of 1896 
he was the youngest member. For three. 
years he continued in the lower branch, 
gaining in standing so rapidly that he was 
recognized as a leader in shaping legisla- 
tion and served upon the most important 
committees in the speaker’s gift. At the 
close of his third year there was a remark- 
able contest for senator, considerable dis- 
satisfaction having manifested itself over 
the Lynn senator who was at the time serv- 
ink his first term—Hon. J. C. Bexnett. Mr. | 
Attwill entered the lists, as did ex-Rep. E. 
W. Pinkham. At the subsequent convention 
Mr. Attwill won out, later getting a hand- 
some endorsement at the polls. 

In the senate of 1899 Mr. Attwill was at 
once recognized as a leader and his course 
reflected credit not only upon himself, but 
also upon his constituency. He was re- 
elected for 1900 by a greater majority than 
the year previous, and at the end of his two 
years in the senate there was so strong a 
demand for him to continue that he yielded 
to importunities, breaking the traditional 
custom of only two years for a senator, and 
again took his seat with “‘the 40 immortals.” 

The six years in house and senate made 


an impress upon the minds of the voters of 
iiynn, who, like all other bodies of voters, 
are exceedingly fickle, but Henry C. Attwill’s 
services were of a character not to be light- 
ly weighed or easily overlooked. His legis- 
lative committees were of such a nature as 
to be of peculiar’ benefit in many instances to 
Lynn projects prominent at the time of his 
services. : 

In the house of 1896 he was on elections 
(clerk) and probate and insolvency; in 1897 
on judiciary (clerk), and in 1898, on the 
same; in the senate of 1899, on judiciary, con- 
stitutional amendments (chairman) and 
drainage (chairman); in 1900, on drainage 
(chairman), judiciary, street railways and 
on the special committee on investigation of 
metropolitan water board; in 1901, on ju- 
diciary (chairman), drainage, probate and 
chancery and on the special committee on 
revision of the public ‘statutes: 

In 1904, after a spirited contest for dis- 
trict attorney, that official decided upon a 
change of his assistant, a place that had 
been filled for six years by the son of Judge 
Sherman, Roland H. Sherman of Lawrence. 
His choice was Mr. Attwill, and for six years 
the capable young man, who knew how to 
make laws, has been diligently enforcing the 
law, until even the capable Mr. Peters came 
to rely upon his assistant as the one man 
for the place. Many an intricate problem 
has Mr. Attwill confronted and many have 
been his successes before juries and judges. 

For a long time it has been known. that 
Dist. Atty. Peters, after 12 years incumbency, 
was to relinquish his position. At each of 
his re-elections he had encountered more or 
less opposition, and it was felt that when the 
time did come that he had had enough there 
would be such a scramble for the place as 
would make even Essex county voters sit 
up, and take notice. Early this year such a 
condition of affairs seemed imminent. Law- 
rence had a prospective candidate or two, 
Ipswich had one, so did Salem and Glouces- 
ter. It was conceded that Lynn was in it 
at whatever cost to the others’ political de- 
sires, with the capable assistant district 
attorney, Henry C. Attwill. One by one 
the opposition disappeared, not because of 
any sharp political work or trades by Mr. 
Attwill, but because there was a general 
public demand that the mantle fall upon the 
man who had been so diligent in his duties 
and who had treated all whom he was 
brought into contact with so fairly and cour- 
teously. 

And now, instead of one of Essex county’s 
political clashing bees, there is to be a har- 
monious nomination tendered the man from 
Lynn, who will measure up to the standard 
set by such men as Justice Moody and oth- 
ers who have so well filled this important 
place. Henry C. Attwill was born in Lynn, 
March 11, 1872, the son of Isaac M. Attwill. _ 
He was educated in the publie schools of that 
city, being a’ particularly brilliant scholar. 
He studied law at the Boston University 
Law school and after being admitted to the 
bar, associated himself with William D. 
Turner, who was attorney for the metropoli- 
tan sewerage commission. Retaining his 
Boston office he, in company with J. Joseph 
Doherty, has a Lynn office where a large 
legal business is transacted. Mr. Attwill is 
married, his wife being the daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Samuel Harris, of Everett. They 
reside on Ocean avenue, Lynn, in the ward 
that first gave him political prominence and 
to which he always is proud to acknowledge 
his allegiance. 

With all his legal work, Mr. Attwill has 
found time to devote to the cause of repub- 
licanism, serving for years on the city com- 
mittee and for two years as its chairman. 
His services in that capacity were singu- 
larly successful, for his honesty of purpose 
and fidelity to the principles and tenets of 
the party was in keeping with all his pub- 
lic effort. The people trust Henry C. Att- 
will. They know his worth in Lynn and in 
the county and his administration of his 
high office during the next three years will 
but add to the reputation he has earned and 
so fully deserves in the other positions of 
trust he has so capably held. 
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EDWIN T. McKNIGHT OF MEDEORD 


Young Lawyer Has Made His Mark as Specialist in the Organization of 
Banking Institutions—Served in House With High Credit— 
Candidate for Republican State Committee. 


It isn’t so unusual nowadays as to ex- 
cite any special comment when a man 
achieves success in his chosen line entirely 
through his own efforts. Self-made men 
are as common now as improvement associa- 
tions. Some of them don’t amount to much 
more than most of the improvement asso- 
ciations. In other words, they didn’t do a 
very good job in the making. It is only 
when a self-made man does a really excel- 
lent job—when he achieves success. over 
unusual difficulties—that special interest is 
excited. Every young man who starts out 
with only his hands and _ brains—perhaps 
that order should be reversed—as his cap- 
ital has to overcome the usual difficulties. 
Boston is full of any number of successful 
professional and business men who were 


born in the humblest circumstances. But— - 


and this is important—most of them were 
Boston born. They knew Boston as boys 
from top to bottom. They were Boston ed- 
ucated. Most of the successful self-made 
business men started in with the concerns 
with which they are now identified. 

Taking into consideration these facts, the 
ease of Edwin T. McKnight, lawyer, ex- 
representative and organizer of banks and 
trust companies, is worthy of special men- 
tion. Mr. McKnight has achieved an envi- 
able position in the legal and financial 
world. This latter achievement alone en- 
titles him to unusual credit. The Boston 
financial world, it long has been bruited 
about, is circumscribed by an imaginary 
line over which no one without aristocratic 
connections is permitted to pass. But Ed- 
win T. McKnight has crossed it and is rap- 
idly forging to a leading position in bank- 
ing circles. 

Mr. McKnight was not even born in the 
linited States, to say nothing of Boston, 
and the Back Bay especially, which section 
is supposed to possess a monopoly of finan- 
cial genius. Neither did he have any Bos- 
ton training in his youth. He was born in 
New Brunswick 41 years ago and didn’t 
come to Boston until he was 25 years old. 
He came here to study law at Harvard law 
school. He had graduated from the normal 
school at Fredericton, N. B., and from the 
University of New Brunswick in 1894. He 
paid for his education while in college by 
teaching school and paid his way through 
the Harvard law school with his earnings 
as a tutor and as a teacher in the Shepard 


_evening school at North Cambridge. He 


was a good teacher and a good 
student, just as he is now a good lawyer. 
In 1896 and 1897 he was principal of the 
evening school. 


He became a citizen of the United States 
just as soon as he could under the law. He 
was elected to the Boston common council 
from Ward 21 in 1902, so that it may be 
seen that he wasn’t a citizen very long be- 
fore he was taking an active interest in 
public affairs. He has kept up that interest 
ever since, despite his growing legal busi- 
ness and his large undertakings, and al- 
though he has been out of public office for 
three years. Always independent in 
thought and action he was obliged to fight 
the strong republican machine in his own 
ward to secure his first nomination for the 
council. He served in the councils of 1908, 
‘04 and ’05. The organization adopted him, 
—-rather he became a part of it—after he 
had defeated it, and his other elections came 
easy. His services aS a member of the 
common council were commended by «the 
Good Government association because of 
his consistent opposition to the practice of 
raising money for such current expenses as 
street repairs by long time loans—money 
that properly should be charged to cur- 
rent expenses. 

In the fall of 1905 he was elected to the 
house of representatives and was re-elected 
in 1906. He made his mark in the house 
in his first year by securing the passage of 
a law that put a stop to the nefarious prac- 
tice of giving straw bonds for the dissolu- 
tion of mechanics’ liens. Prior to the pas- 
sage of that act artisans and laborers were 
cheated out of their pay with regularity. 


The law which Rep. McKnight fathered pro- 


vides that the person against whose prop- 


erty the lien is filed must give notice of 
the surety which he intends to supply and 
the property upon which he proposes to 
qualify, and give 24 hours’ times for these 
to be looked up. In 1907 he secured the 
passage of a similar law to apply to at- 
tachments. 

In the latter year he also secured the 
passage through the house of a bill aimed 
to stop indiscriminate liquor selling on Sun- 
days in cheap hotels, by requiring a special 
permit for Sunday selling. Although it re- 
ceived a large majority in the house it was 
defeated in the senate by two votes. 

He was interested in the passage of the 
bill to allow trust companies to organize 
with a minimum capital stock of $200,000 


viting fieid for new institutions which 
would cater to the wants of the average 
business man rather than to the big cor- 
porations. He also discovered a field out- 


side of Boston for new banking institutions. | 


In some of these places there were no local 
facilities. In others national banks were 
struggling along where trust companies. 
with the opportunity for a less restricted 
field which their charters give, might be 
highly successful. } 

It is no stretch of language to say tha 
Edwin T. McKnight’s entrance into the 
banking field has given that line of en- 
deavor the greatest impetus that it has 
ever had in Greater Boston. This New 
Brunswick boy, who came to Boston an ab- 
solute stranger 16 years ago, has now 
reached the proud position where his very 
name will command the necessary capital 
for any banking enterprise with which’ he 
identifies himself. In a narrower sphere his 
name has the same weight, attached to a 
banking proposition, that the name of John 
Hays Hammond has, attached to a mining 
venture. 

He has organized six important financial 
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Long a student of finan- 
cial and banking affairs he realized that 
the $500,000 requirement was an absolute 


instead of $500,000. 


prohibition against banking facilities in 
many sections which were actually suffer- 
ing for them. When the new law. was 
passed he was instrumental in organizing 
the Dorchester Trust company. That first 
step in banking and the high success which 
it met with led him into a deeper study 
of the banking facilities available for the 
ordinary depositor and the average com- 
munities. His investigations convinced him 
that the wholesale consolidations of the 
banking institutions in Boston left an in- 


institutions within a few years. <A seve th 
—the Charlestown Trust company—is only 
awaiting the necessary certificate from the 
board of bank incorporation to open for 
business. The Dorchester Trust company 
was followed by the Lincoln Trust company, 
located on Summer street, Boston, and one 
of the most flourishing of the younger 
banking institutions of the city. He was 
the progenitor of the Everett Trust com- 
pany which has met with success from the 
first day it opened its doors. In Hyde Park 
he organized a national bank which fills a 
long felt want in that bustiing and rapidly 
growing manufacturing centre. He had a. 
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prominent part in the organization and 
financing of the Framingham Trust com- 
pany which opened for business less than 
a month ago. His firm of Haton & Mc- 
Knight of the International Trust company 
building is counsel for all these and several 
other banking institutions. Mr. McKnight 
is a director or stockholder in all the in- 
stitutions which he organized and is presi- 
dent of the Medford Trust company which 
he converted from a national bank. 
Medford is now his home city and has 
been for the past three years. Following 
his retirement from the house he was urged 
to become a candidate for senator from the 
8th Suffolk district but his removal to Med- 
ford prevented this and his change of resi- 
dence and new activity in the banking field 


FRANCIS A. 


removed him temporarily from the political 
limelight. 

Just now, at the solicitation of prominent 
republicans, inside and outside the 6th Mid- 
diesex district, he is a candidate for the 
republican state committee from that dis- 
trict. JIis services, unquestionably, would 
be of extremely high value in that capacity, 
especially at a time when the democratic 
party is specializing in an effort to capture 
the British-American vote in Massachusetts. 
That he, busy as he always is, has consent- 
ed to his name being put forward for this 
purely honorary position, ‘which carries 
with it an immense amount of hard work 
on the part of anyone who does his full 
dutv as a state committeeman, typifies the 
kind of citizen and kind of republican he is. 


CAMPBELL 


Clerk of Superior Civil Court of Suffolk County Has Carried Out His 
Original Campaign Promises—( ffice Raised to High Degree 
of Effictency—Praised by Finance Commission. 


During his campaign for. the office of 
clerk of courts, Francis A. Campbell prom- 
ised the people of Suffolk county that if he 
was the choice of the voters he would raise 


the office to a high state of efficiency. He 
was the choice of the voters and at once 
put his campaign promises into effect. He 


discarded the old system and _ started in 
afresh at the beginning of his term with a 
new one of his own which he has continu- 
ally improved. 

Shortly after he had taken hold of his 
office, his department was forced to undergo 
a searching examination by the Bos- 
ton finance commission. His new ar- 
rangement of things had not been _ per- 
fected by any means but the results he 
was obtaining from it satisfied even exact- 
ing reformers. The commission in its re- 
port said that Mr. Campbell was giving pa- 
trons of his office better service at a less 
cost than had before been possible and that 
the work on the books of the different courts 
was more nearly up to date than during the 
term of office of his predecessors. 

Among the improvements which the fi- 
nance commission found had been made in 
the conduct of the office by Mr. Campbell 
were: 

“The present clerk _has made_ several 
changes. The work has been distributed on 
a new plan. One clerk has been placed in 
charge of the outer office, and is held re- 
sponsible by his superior for its manage- 
ment. and each employe has been given 
definite duties to perform. 

“The stationery for the office and the sev- 
eral sessions of the superior court is pur- 
chased upon requisitions signed by the clerk 
or the chief office clerk, and deliveries are 
checked from a book in which such requisi- 
tions are recorded, The amount necessary 
for a year is estimated, and bids for the en- 
tire quantity of each kind are obtained 
without public advertisement. 

“The printing has been transferred to two 
private concerns. The clerk states that for- 
merly he procured estimates from the muni- 
cipal printing plant, but that these were 
in such form that he could not compare 
them with estimates received from the four 
establishments which also submitted bids. 
The work is done promptly and well and at 
lower prices than were previously paid. The 
amount of printing done is more and the 
cost is less. 

“The records have been brought more 
nearly up to date. The equity records for 
1894, 1895, 1896 and 1897, the divorce records 
for 1900, 1901 and 1902 and the law records 
for 1901, 1902 and 1903 have been completed; 
and the equity records for 1898 and 1899 are 
nearly finished. None of the records, how- 
ever, are yet up to date. 

“Bulletins are displayed in the _ office 
which give all verdicts and findings, the 
name of the case on trial in each session, 
notices of decisions of the supreme judicial 
court and other useful information. 

“New indexes have been made of pending 
actions; of commissions to take depositions: 
of naturalization cases; of all blanks and 
forms and of all bonds filed. The latter are 
no longer kept with the other papers in the 
ease, and liability of loss is thus avoided. 

“Better forms of dockets have been 
adopted and an improved system of book- 
‘keeping has been installed. 

"Records are kept of all orders for exe- 


eutions; receipts are required when execu- 
tions are delivered or papers are taken from 
the files for use in the sessions, and attor- 
neys are no longer permitted to take papers 
from the office. 

“The results of these changes are a more 
scientific distribution of labor; better dis- 
cipline and higher efficiency in the force as 
a whole; an adequate system of keeping 
books, accounts and records; increased re- 
ceipts; more economical methods of procur- 
ing supplies and printing; greater conveni- 
ence to the bar and an improved service to 
the’ public.” 

The improvement has been continued since 
that time so that now those who opposed 
him when he was first a candidate are 
among his most enthusiastic eulogists. 

In August of this year the assistant ex- 
aminer in the department of public rec- 
ords of New York county in the state of 
New York came to Boston and made a 
thorough examination of the system em- 
ployed here and in an interview with the 
newspaper men said: “‘The fame of the up- 
to-date methods of the office of the clerk 
of the superior court, had travelled to New 
York,’’ and he was commissioned to make 
an exhaustive investigation of the system. 
“T do not see how the system is to be im- 
proved,’’ was his comment at the finish of 
his investigation. 

Francis A. Campbell was born in South 
Boston 43 years ago and received his early 
education in the grammar schools of that 
district. He entered the Boston Latin 
school but left in his third year and sub- 
sequently attended*Mt. St. Mary’s college 
at Emmetsburg, Maryland. He graduated 
from Mt. St. Mary’s in June, 1886, and at 
the mid-year term of 1887 was enrolled at 
Harvard law school. He was admitted to 
the bar in 1896 and-began the active prac- 
tice of law in that year. He was subse- 
quently admitted to the district and _ cir- 
cuit courts of the United States and in 
1908 to the supreme judicial court of the 
United States at Washington, D. C. 

In June, 1909, the degree of LL.D. was 
conferred upon him by his aJma mater. On 
this occasion he delivered the address to 


the graduating class of that year which 
was favorably commented upon by the 
southern papers. His advice on _ reform 


‘movements was particularly good and was 


in part as follows: 

“See to it that the so-called movement 
of reform, which seeks your sympathy and 
support, whether it has for its object the 
purification of politics, the uplifting of so- 
ciety or the establishment of recently dis- 
covered truths, is not only in itself found- 
ed upon principles of justice and necessity, 
but also that its sponsors are free from pre- 
judice and not actuated by the sinister 
motives of circumvention.” 

During his career at Harvard Mr. Camp- 
bell established a record for himself as be- 
ing a ‘‘world-beater’ as an al round base- 
ball player and was presented with two 
silver cups by the Harvard university base- 
ball club, one inscribed “Best General Play- 
er’ and the other ‘‘Best Batting Average.” 
He was also a wonderful fast base run- 
ner. He frequently stole from third base 
to home while the ball was going from 
eatcher to pitcher and back again. A feat 
whieh few ball players can accomplish, It 


is related that in a game against Bowdoin 
college he was on first when the captain of 
the Harvard team, Willard, bet him he ~ 
could not reach third base starting with 
the ball in the opposing pitcher’s hand. 
Campbell took the bet and _ not only 
reached third base but scored. The whole 
Bowdoin team chased him up and down be- 
tween bases to the amusement of the spec- 
tators. | 

He is a member of the Hasty Pudding club, 
the D. K. E., Harvard club, Harvard Grad- 
uates association, life member of Harvard 
Law School association, Catholic Union, 
Catholic Alumni association, Boston Athle- 
tic association, Boston City club, New 
Hngland Catholic Historical society and 
other organizations. 

Mr. Campbell made his debut in polities 
in 1898 and served on the Boston school board 
during the years of 1899, 1900 and 1901. In 
the school board Mr. Campbell was numbered 
always with the progressive element and did 
much to better scholastic conditions in this 
city. The board had many important meas- 
ures to consider during his tenure of office 
and Mr. Campbell was called upon many 
‘times by his associates for his assistance, 
which was ever at their service. 

In the Conry-Keliher contest over the elec- 
tion in the 9th congressional district, Mr. 
Campbell acted as counsel for Cong. 
Keliher. At the hearings of the case in this 
city he made a decided impression on the 
minds of those who followed the case by 
his keen questioning of witnesses and his 
ability as a pleader. 

Mr. Campbell was nominated by the demo- 
cratic party as its candidate for the office 
he now holds in the fall of 1904 to fill the 
vacancy caused by the death of Clerk Wil- 
lard. After a hard campaign in which he 
was attacked by the Good Government 
association and the Boston Bar 'asso- 
ciation, the latter for the first and only 
time in its history soliciting contributions 
for his opponent, the old saying that a good 
man can not be downed was again proved 
for Mr. Campbell was returned a winner in 
the county by 3831 votes. His total vote was 


46.166, that cf his opponent was 45,835. 


In 1906 Clerk Campbell was renominated 
by the democrats, this time for the full 
term, and so general was the satisfaction 
that he had given that the republicans gave 
him their nomination also and at the polls 
he received 74,540 votes. 

If Mr. Campbell should at any time seek 
other honors he would be a formidable can- 
didate for any office within the gift of the 
people. 


It Will Be Judge Meaney. 


It was with sincere regret that Sen. Mean- 
ey’s colleagues in the last senate both dem- 
ocratic and republican, learned that his ap- 
pointment as special justice of the South- 
ern Worcester district court means nis re- 
tirement from politics. Gov. Draper recog- 
nized a young man of brains and ability 
when he named Sen. Meaney for this posi- 
tion on Wednesday. The fact of his appoint- 
ment to this judicial position, however, isn’t 
necessarily a bar against further legisla- 
tive service. Sen. Mulligan is judge of the 
Natick district court and there have been 
innumerable instances of special justices 
serving in the legislature. One, at least, is 
a can(lidate this year for the house with his 
election assured. Sen. Meaney, though, said 
on the stump last year that if elected he 
would not seek a second term. Elverybody 
recognized his right to change his mind and 
most everybody wanted him to, but he de- 
cided to stick to his word. 


ROLL-CALLS OF 1910. 


The issue of Practical Politics on 
July 2, 1910, contained the Complete 
Roll-Call Record of every Senator and 
Representative in this year’s session 
of the Great and General Court, 

The edition is limited, but copies of 
this Roll-Call number may be obtained 
until further notice at $2 apiece. New 
subscribers during the current month 
will be furnished with a copy of the 
Roll-Call number without extra charge. 
The subscription price of Practical 
Politics Is $5 per year. @ 


FRANCIS A. CAMBPELL 
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CHESTER B. WILLIAMS 


Chosen to Fill Vacancy on [liddlesex County Commission, is Unopposed 
for Nomination—Services Have Been of High Value— 
Business Man, Lawyer and Ex-Senator 


County Commissioner Chester B. Wil- 
liams of Wayland is the youngest of the 
Middlesex county commissioners, but his 
sagacity and sound business judgment, 
which have raised him and his to such 
prosperity in private affairs, make him in- 
valuable to the county. 

County Commissioner Samuel O. Upham 
died last December, after he had just been 
re-elected for another term beginning Jan. 
5, 1910. To fill the vacancy caused by his 
death, Hon. Frank A. Patch, of Littleton, 
was chosen by the remaining commission- 


ers, C. H. Richardson of Lowell and Levi 
S. Gould of Somerville joined with Clerk of 
Courts T. C. Hurd, for the remaining 13 
days of the short term, and Hon. Chester 
B. Williams was ‘chosen for the term be- 
ginning Jan. 5, to serve until the next state 
election should give the voters opportunity 
to make choice for themselves. Commis- 
sioner Williams has given such general sat- 
isfaction that no rival has appeared against 
him for the republican nomination and elec- 
tion. It is generally believed that he will 
be nominated by acclamation, and that 
nomination of course, is equivalent to an 
election. ‘The Middlesex county ticket is of 
especial importance this year, because not 
only. are two county commissioners to be 
elected (Commissioner Richardson coming 
up for re-election) but Dist. Atty. Higgins 
and Sheriff Fairbairn also come up for re- 
election. 

Commissioner Williams comes of sturdy 
stock, and is the personification of virility. 
He was born in Easton, Oct. 10, 1870. The 
son of James F. and Hannah J. (Allen) 
Williams. 
Civil War, but was captured by Mosby’s 
guerillas, on the Weldon R. R., and held in 
captivity for months, till the end of the 
war, when he returned home completely 
broken in health. Chester B. Williams has 
seven brothers and three sisters, all in vig- 
orous health. As he was one of the first 
to demonstrate his ability to earn more 
than a livelihood, the care of some of his 
brothers and sisters fell in part on him, 
and he is now gratified with the remem- 
brance that it was partly through his aid 
that his brother Arthur, now the rich man 
of the family, and head of the Williams 
Shoe Co. of Holliston (although only 27 
years old), was sent to a business college, 
afterward being taken into Chester’s em- 
ploy as stenographer; gratified also with 
the remembrance it was partly through his 
aid that his brother Walter, now a Congre- 
gationalist minister, was sent through the 
University of Vermont, and Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary, and given a post grad- 
uate course at Harvard, achieving fame as 
a Greek scholar. Another brother, Harry, 
was president of the Brockton common 
council. 

Chester B. Williams has been obliged to 
work hard for every bit of his own educa- 
tion. Brought up in Brockton, whither the 
family moved in. his babyhood, he was 
obliged to go to work in a shoe factory as 
soon as he graduated from the grammar 
school, which was before he was 14. But 
he applied himself diligently to learning 
the business, just as he applies himself to 
everything, and his ability was quickly rec- 
ognized. Before he was 16 he was sent on 
the road selling box toes for Smith & Per- 
kins, Brockton. At the age of 19 he had 
so completely mastered the business that 
he started in for himself, in a small way, 
making his own machinery in Cochituate, 
which is within the town of Wayland, This 
was in 1888, and he carried on business un- 
der the style of the Cochituate Box Toe 
company for three years. Then he discon- 
tinued this to start the Cochituate Oil Proof 


company, having compounded a number of 
preparations and dressings which. soon 
found a ready sale in shoe factories. This 


business proved so profitable that he carried 
it on till 1909, although he had taken up 
the law, and became a member of the bar. 

Now that he has sold out his factory he 
devotes his whole time to the business of 
Middlesex county, and to his law practice, 


His father fought bravely in the : 


having returned to the office he once before 
occupied, with Charles Cottrell, Charles R. 
Saunders, Howard Whitmore, W. W. Walk- 
family still reside, and also goes fishing 
er and the late Thorndike Spalding, 92 State 
street. It was in 1902 that he took up law, 
entering Boston University Law school, and 
graduating with a magna cum laude. That 
he was able to turn from business to a pro- 
fession, take up close, hard study again, 
after 16 years absence from school, and 
take his degree with such high honor, af- 
fords new proof of his power of applica- 
tion and concentration of thought. 

Mr. Williams was early honored by his 
community. He has served on the Wayland 
board of library trustees, on the school 
committee, and is now chairman of the 
sinking fund commission. He was elected 
a member of the republican state commit- 
tee in 1896, 1897 and 1898. He attended the 
national republican conventions of 1896 and 
1900, and has been a delegate to many con- 
ventions. For a number of years he has 
served on the Wayland republican town 
committee. When on the state committee, 
under Chairman Goetting and under Chair- 
man Lyman’ he was a much valued mem- 
ber. 


He was elected to the senate of 1901, to 
represent the old “Shoestring district,’ be- 
ing nominated, on the 169th ballot, after 
probably the most exciting and protracted 
convention ever held in this section of the 
state. The other candidates were: J. Gil- 
man Waite of Medford, Fred Joy of Win- 
chester, C. F. A. Smith of Waltham and 
J. W. Hutchinson of Lexington. The con- 
vention opened at 1 p. m. on a Saturday, 
and sat till 11 p. m., when it adjourned to 
the following Saturday at 7 p. m., and sat 
till 11 p. m., when it adjourned to the fol- 
lowing Monday at 7 p. m., and reached 
a choice just before 11 p. m. It was the 
last possible day, and the contest had been 
so iong-drawn-out that the opinion was 
becoming general that all the candidates 
would have to run on nomination papers. 
The convention was held in the American 
House, and probably no political convention 
in the annals of the state saw more mem- 
bers of the ‘‘Third House’’ on hand to fur- 
nish counsel, comfort and _ contention. 
Thomas W. Lawson was a bright particular 
star of the event. His candidate was Fred 
Jey, and Lawson was never more disap- 
pointed than when Joy proved a misnomer. 
Waite and Smith were the leaders on the 
majority of the ballots, and the political 
prophets said early that it was a case of 
“Wait and see.” The total.number of dele- 
gates was 74, necessary for a choice 37. No 
less than five ballots were declared invalid 
because more votes were cast than could 
lawfully be thrown. On one of these five, 
Waite had 38. ‘ ; 


Chester B. Williams started with only 
three votes, and gradually loomed up as 
the ‘‘dark horse,’’ and only possible com- 
promise candidate. He hardly expected to 
win, however, and said afterward that he 
attributed his victory largely to the fact 
that he was the ‘Johnny on the Spot,” hav- 
ing his headquarters nearest to the conven- 
tion, just across the corridor, so that he 
knew the result of each ballot before any 
of his rivals knew it, and was able to di- 
rect his forces quickest. 

In his second term, Sen. 
nominated by acclamation. 
Chester B. Williams is best remembered 
for his fight against the Boston Hlevateda 
railroad’s unlimited franchise bill, in which 
he stood shoulder to shoulder with Gov. 
Crane, speaking and voting against the bill, 
and to sustain the veto. He served on the 
committees of public lighting (chairman 
second year), drainage, engrossed bills 
(chairman) and public health. 


Commissioner Williams has always been 
very patriotic, of a social disposition and 
fond of outdoor sport. When he was in 
his ’teens he joined the militia, serving in 
I company, Brockton, of the 1st Heavy Ar- 
tillery regiment for six or seven years. He 
very soon qualified as a marksman, and 
wore the company badge. One year he 
was the crack shot of the company. His 
all-around record, throughout his term of 


. 


Williams was 
In the senate 


service, was excellent. He has ever been 
a disciple of Izaak Walton and spends some 
time every summer on the cape, at Hast- 


ham, where his wife was born, and her 
and gunning in the Maine woods later in 
the year. 

Commissioner Williams married Miss 


Hattie C. Smith of Brockton, and they have 
three children, two girls and a boy. The 
elder girl, Miss Rosalthe C., is now in La- 
sell Seminary, and the younger, Miss 
Ethelyn C., is in Howard Seminary, Bridge- 
water. Mr. Williams is a member of Merid- 
ian lodge of Masons, Odd Fellows, Natick 
Royal Arch chapter Masons, also Natick 
Commandery Knights Templar, Scottish 
Rite, Massachusetts Consistory and Mystic 
Shrine. He is a leader everywhere—a 32nd 
degree Mason, past master of the Cochit- 
uate grange and now on Charles M. Gard-- 
ner’s staff as deputy master. He had the 
unusual honor, after being elected the first 
master of Cochituate grange, and being 
elected to a second term, of being elected 
a third time after an interim. 


COLOSSUS OF ROADS. 


Sen. ‘Joe’? Hibbard’s Cognomen Particular- 
: ly. Fitting. 

That was a very apt appellation that Alex- 
ander Sedgwick of Stockbridge tied to Sen. 
“Joe’’ Hibbard of Lowell when the big sen- 
ator was up in the Berkshires last spring 
with his committee on roads and bridges lis- 
tening to the complaints about Pres. Tread- 
way’s Red Lion Inn signs and Squire Mor- 
risey’s garage ads. Mr. Sedgwick complained 
particularly. The Red Lion Inn, he said, was 
advertised like a pile cure. As for Mr. Mor- 
risey’s garage, he said there were no need 
of signs as you could find it by exercising any 
one of three senses—smell, sound or sight. 
After hearing and seeing Sen. ‘‘Joe’’ conduct 
the hearing, Mr. Sedgwick dubbed him the 
“Colossus of Roads.’’ 

“‘Joe’’ Hibbard really is the ‘‘Colossus of 
Roads’’—the committee on roads and bridges. 
As chairman of that committee for the past 


JOSEPH H. HIBBARD. . 


three years he has done more, probably, for 
the small towns of Massachusetts than any 
other man in the legislature in that time. 
He: did a particularly good job this year 
when he saved Rep. Holt’s bill for a new 
highway between Lowell and Lawrence to 
be built by the counties of Essex and Mid- 
dlesex and maintained as a state highway. 
The highway commissioners didn’t want the 
road as they had _ started on another, 
known as the Black Marsh road, but Sen. 
Hibbard won out. The governor ‘didn’t sign 
the bill, but he would have vetoed it prob- 
ably if Sen. Hibbard hadn’t put the matter 
up to him as str®ngly as he did. The road is 
now under construction and will furnish a 
much needed artery of travel between those 
two busy cities. 


It was Sen. Hibbard who was instrument- 


al in having the Haigis bill reported out of 
his committee. This bill, now law, gives 20 
percent of the auto registration fees to small 
towns for repairs on highways injured by 
auto travel. This year $60,000 will be avail- 
able for this purpose. 


CHESTER B. WILLIAMS 
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BOSTON LICENSING BOARD 


No City in Country Has Better System of Regulating Liquor Traffic—- 
Commissioners Give General Satisfaction in Handling of 


Difficult Problem— Men 


of Exceptional Standing. 


t 


When the legislature of 1906 was consid- 
ering the proposition of separating the pol- 
ice and excise powers of the city of Boston, 
which for upward of 20 years had been 
vested in one commission, those who find 
political significance in every legislative act 
became alarmed and raised the hue and cry 
that here was another attempt to saddle 
republican rule upon a democratic city and 
that it was a shockingly unwise political 
move on the part of Beacon hill. These op- 
ponents of the measure could see nothing 
but party politics in the movement a result 
of which was to make Boston more demo- 
cratic than ever. Happily, the opposition 
was ineffective; the bill became a part of 
the statute law, and the system has been 
in operation for four years. 

The success of this—shall we call it pro- 
bational?—period has vindicated the 
change. Instead of injecting party politics 
into administrative branches of the govern- 
ment of the sity, it has removed them from 
this unhappy influence, and it has operated 
for greater efficiency and greater satisfac- 
tion in both. the police and licensing depart- 
ments. Under the former system of undi- 


vided authority of police and excise power, 
unfortunate conditions, to say the least, 
were continually presenting themselves for 
adjudication by a board exercising both 
functions, while complaints of connivance 
were not infrequent. In fairfiess to those 
who served the city in the former days, the 
ground may well be taken that the system 
rather than the men were at fault. 

Under the new regime, now satisfactorily 
tested, it is said that probably no city in the 
ccuntry has better system of control. May- 
or Fitzgerald in a recent speech paid high 
compliment to the licensing board, refer- 
ring particularly to its handling of the liquor 
problem, One of the staunchest advocates of 
prohibition and one who took active part in 
stimulating the wave that recently effected 
so many of the southern states has been 
quoted in the public prints as stating that 
had all the cities of the country such an ad- 
mirable administrative board and such a 
sense of the fitness of things, there would 
have been little need for a prohibition cru- 
sade such as that recently witnessed. 

The handling of the liquor problem is not 
an easy one. People will, doubtless, always 
disagree as to the use of intoxicants, while 
there is none, not even those in the busi- 
ness, who defends its abuse. The citizens of 
Boston have determined that the best way 
to control its use is by licensing its sale and 
placing that sale under given restrictions. 
It is not the purpose here to argue the ques- 
tion, although it may not be out of place to 
recall that Massachusetts tried prohibition 
with disastrous results and returned to the 
local option system.. 


The Boston Licensing board is a semi-ju- 
dicial tribunal before whom the people may 
come and be heard. They may object to the 
granting of a license and they may com- 
plain as to the operation of a license. The 
desires of the citizens are heeded by the 
board, whenever in the opinion of the board 
such desires are reasonable. This is notice- 
able in the policy of the board in refusing to 
grant saloon licenses in certain localities, 
particularly where these localities are purely 
residential. It is impossible for such a board 
to accede to the desires or demands of all 
citizens; nevertheless, the acts of the board 
have given general satisfaction and have 
been as generally cornmended. A_ striking 
feature of the work of the board lias been 
the unanimity of its conclusions. Its deter- 
minations have been reached always after 
due deliberation and with care for all inter- 
ests concerned, Nor is the task an easy one 
as the ramifications of the action of the 
license law are manifold and quite bewilder- 
ing to the uninitiated. 

The personnel of the board is an interest- 
ing one and happily selected. One is a finan- 
cier by training, one a lawyer, the third a 


former active worker in party politics; one 
brings to the koard a knowledge of the value 
of things, one an understanding of the law, 
the other a knowledge of men, It is a splen- 
didly balanced tribunal and one concerned 
about the welfare of Boston rather than 
any personal interests. The men were ap- 
pointed by Gov. Guild and, despite all the 
mutterings of the politicians, but one, Mr. 
Emery, was known to politicians. 

The chairman of the board, Ezra H. Bak- 
er, was practically unknown outside his 
financial and social circles until his ap- 
pointment, but during his four years service 
he has demonstrated the value of the con- 


fidence placed in him. He is a keen observ-. 


er of men and of affairs and has ruled im- 


partially. The governor, however, knew 
the man, for Guild and Baker had 
been classmates at Harvard and_ the 


associations of college days are lasting. Mr. 
Baker’s time and thought had been given 
to finance in the house of Lee, Higginson & 
Co., and it took no small persuasion to in- 
duce him to assume a public service. Mr. 
Baker is president of the Mattapan Depos- 
it and Trust company, so-called, as some 
one has written, because it is located in 
South Boston and not in Mattapan, but 
what’s in a name anyway—a trustee of the 
South Boston Savings bank, a director of 
the Central Vermont railroad, the Second 
National bank and various large corpora- 
tions and treasurer of Radcliffe college. 


While Mr. Baker’s activities up to the 
time of his appointment to the ticensing 
board had been devoted to financial affairs, 
he had not been unmindful of civic matters 
and kept himself pretty well posted in the 
doings of the day. He is a republican in pol- 
itics. There is nothing particularly compli- 
mentary in saying he is a believer in good 
government, for no one will admit the con- 
trary. He has shown himself to be not only 
a believer but a doer. That which has dom- 
inated him as license commissioner has 
been a desire to administer the affairs of 
the office in the interest of all the people, 
to see that the law is strictly observed and 
to conserve the rights of invested capital 
in accordance with the law and the regula- 
tions. 

The attorney of the board is Samuel H. 
Hudson, and a good lawyer, too, by the way. 
He is a Dartmouth man and round here 
that means a whole lot. Somehow or other, 
and this is not a Dartmouth ad., the spirit 
of the granite hills gets into the college men 
from New Hampshire and the Dartmouth 
man who doesn’t show it in after life has 
missed the mark of the institution. ‘‘Sam’”’ 
Hudson’s got it in full measure. He’s one ot 
those rugged, earnest, virile chaps who goes 
in to win. Remember when he was a. mem- 
ber of the Boston law. department? You 
don’t! Then you must be a newcomer. Well, 
the time was not so long ago, we’re told, 
that the !aw department held no terrors to 
the other side of the case and there were 
those who held it as a pretty easy mark. 
That was before they encountered Hudson 
at the bar. ‘‘Sam’’—this is not the famil- 
jarity of personal acquaintance, just a Dart- 
mouth habit—‘‘Sam” glories in a fight and 
he always enters a contest purposed to win, 
as evidenced the real estate cases he hand- 
led for the city. 


The story has been told before but it is 
worth repeating just as it was told four 
years ago, when Mr. Hudson was appointed 
a member of the licensing board. The real 
estate cases referred to grew out of awards 
for the damages caused by the widening of 
Rutherford avenue in Charlestown. For 
years, whenever a street. was to -be-widened 
certain real estate sharks, having close com- 
munication with the street commissioners’ 
office, would trot out their stenographers 
and other dummies as alleged owners of 
property on the streets widened or other- 
wise changed. The real estate promoters 
themselves owned the property, and stood 
behind the dummies. Of course. large dam- 


ages were always called for, and up to a few’ 


years ago large damages were awarded hy 
the street commissioners. Before the Ruth- 
erford avenue cases could be settled, there 
was a sweeping out of the street commis- 
sioners’ office, and the real estate promoters 


had to fight in court for what they wanted. 
“Sam’’ Hudson handled the cases for the 
city; he brought out the fact that the al- 
leged owners were stool pigeons, and so 
resistless was his attack that at least one 
promoter fled from the court room where he 
was watching the proceedings. 

That is the sort of man who, four years 
ago, was called to serve the city in the ca- 
pacity of license commissioner, and he has 
brought to the work the same energy and 
determination that has characterized him 
elsewhere. When ‘‘Sam’”’ Hudson is sitting on 
the bench in the hearing room down in Pem- 
berton square there is little use in telling 
anything but the facts in the case. Hehasa 
way of looking at you that compels the truth 
and you determine right away that that is 
the best policy, even if you had forgotter. 
the trite adage. And he is eminently fair. 
Needn’t fear that you won’t get a square 
deal in return for a square deal, but woe 
betide you if you attempt to monkey with 
the cards. ‘‘Sam’’ Hudson has served the 
people of the city well and he will continue 
so to do. F 


Fred A. Emery, reappointed by Gov. Dra- 
per this year for a term of six years, was 
the most widely known member of the 
board at its creation. Emery is a technically 
trained man, went to Tech to get the knowl- 
edge, and has been for a number of years 
a designer for the Roxbury Carpet company. 
Now Fred may not look like the proverbial 
artist; his hair isn’t long and tawny and 
he doesn’t wear veils for ties, but he is some 
artist. His carpet designs may be very rare, 
but the chiefest of his artistry has been 
woven into the warp and woof of the poli- 
tics of the republican party in Boston. While 
leaning over his drawing desk, he was mak- 
ing designs on the common councillorship 
from Ward 21. His designs carried and he 
represented the ward in the old councils of 
1899 and 1900. Fred’s forbears are traceable 
to just this side of Plymouth Rock by about 


-five years, and there has been transmitted 


some of the characteristics of the doughty 
Pilgrims. Not that Fred, is narrow or bigot- 
ed, far be it from such, but he is sometimes 
adamantine—that is to say he refuses to 
budge when he thinks he shouldn’t move. 
He demonstrated this emphatically when in 
the council of the period aforesaid his gra- 
cious obstinacy prevented the consumma- 
tion of the attempt to divert the Franklin 
fund from its original purpose to objects 
that would have boosted the local popular- 
ity of certain other members. It was due in 
large measure to Emery’s stand that the 
fund was reserved for the Franklin Union. 


His service in the common council, his 
ability to handle men, his control of affairs 
in Ward 21, attracted the attention of the 
leaders of the party and he was soon num- 
bered among the counsellors. He was an ac- 
knowledged vower in the house of repre- 
sentatives of 1902 and 1903. Nor did this 
power come from the gift of public utter- 
ance, although he is not wanting there, but 
from something more potent. He. makes 


himself thoroughly conversant with the mat- | 


ter in hand, of whatever nature, and im- 
pressed his fellows with that knowledge. He 
knew how and when to approach men, 
whether ally or opponent. He has the Crane 
faculty of impressing others that he knows 


what is going on and what is the right thing . 


to be done. He is also physically a big man 
and that helps the impressive business 
some, too. 

It has been said that Fred Emery was 
appoinied to the board hecause of his ten 
or more years activity in republican poli- 
tics. Perhaps that is the reason, and if it 
is the reason, it wasn’t merely that EKmery 
was a politician but that he was .a master. 
It must not be presumed that he was noth- 
ing more than a professional politician, in 
the ordinary acceptation of the: term, for 
Emery did not make his living out of poli- 
tics. He just naturally loved having an ac- 
tive participation in public affairs, and he 
gave himself to it with heart and brain. 
And it would be a good thing for the people 
if more men of Emery’s stamp would give 
serious thought to public things. Emery’s 
success as a politician was simply the re- 
sult of ability well directed. 

A knowledge of the people, their wants 
and their needs, is essential to success in 
political life. Emery had this knowledge in 
large measure and it has been a valuable 
asset to the board of license commission- 
ers. He knows the city thoroughly and his 
reappointment was well merited. 

With such a board there is little wonder 
that Beston is held up as the model license 
community. 


PRACTICAL POLITICS. 


otal “BILL” NYE OF BOURNE 


Ex-Senator From Cape District Candidate For County Commissioner— 


' Knows More Voters on Cape Cod Than Any Other Man Who 
Ever Fought There—Three Times State Senator. 


Down on Cape Cod the people have a fac- 
ulty for .talking politics about 12 hours a 
day throughout the entire period of 365 days. 
They like political fights and make the most 
of them when they are on, but in off seasons, 
when there is nothing doing in the way of 
real activities, they delight in telling of won- 
derful fights of the* past and possible con- 
tests for the future. If you should talk with 
almost any man from Buzzards Bay _ to 
Provincetown and ask him about some of the 
real scraps the Cape has seen in years gone 
by, he will surely remind you of the con- 
tests waged by ‘Bill’ Nye of_Bourne. ‘‘Bill,”’ 
whose full name is William A. Nye, ‘‘had 
an itching’? for politics about the time he 
began to cut his first teeth, and once he got 
started he cut those teeth pretty rapidly. He 


parting of the ways. One of them declared 
for Nye and another for Simpkins. On the 
day of the caucuses they were taunting each 
other. “I’ve got you licked down in the 
eastern part of the town,’’ said the Simpkins 
man, “I’ve hired Mr. So-and-So down there 
to bring up a team load of Simpkins voters.’’ 

“The devil you have,’ replied the Nye 
man. “I hired that fellow to bring up a 
load of Nye voters.’’ 

Then their eves were opened to the depths 
to which the contest had gone and they de- 
cided that for their own protection, if for no 
other reason, they should get together. They 
decided that they would allow the man from 
the eastern part of the town to bring up his 
own crowd, and that the agents of Nye and 
Simpkins would take their chances on them 


WILLIAM A, NYE 


has been mixed up in practically every po- 
litical struggle the Cape has seen from,the 
time he was 16 years old until the present, 
and he probably knows more individual vot- 
ers on Cape Cod than any other man who 
ever fought there. Bill ran for the senate 
several times. His first few efforts were in 
vain, but he always bobbed up serenely and 
came back looking for more. He made strong 
fights against such powerful men as the 
Jate John Simpkins, afterwards congress- 
man; from that section, and William § A. 
Morse, but he was always just a few be- 
hind when the delegates were counted. But 
it was the fierceness and aggressiveness of 
these campaigns which made them so re- 
markable. Families were divided, men shift- 
ed from one party to another and the Cape 
was stirred from top to bottom. In those 
days there was no opportunity for being 
lukewarm. Bill himself was largely re- 
sponsible for that situation. You were either 
a good loyal hard-working friend of ‘‘Bill,”’ 
or. you were a relentless enemy. But that had 
its advantages, perhaps, for ‘‘Biil’’ knew just 
where you were at. 

In this connection it might not be amiss 
to relate a story concerning that famous 
Nye-Simpkins senatorial contest. In one of 
the towns at that time two men, closely 
allied socially and politically, came to the 
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when they arrived at the polling places. They 
did so, and on the following day, the two 
drove down together to pay the man whose 
team had been hired. 

“T called to pay you for the load of 
Simpkins voters you brought up last night,” 
said the Simpkins man. At the same time, 
the Nye man, reaching into his pocket told 
Mr. So-and-So that he wished to pay him 
for bringing up that load of Nye voters. 

Mr. So-and-So was in bad and he knew it. 
He eyed the two ‘“‘conspirators” closely for a 
second, and replied: ‘Go to h....... You 
fellows are a pair of d....d crooks.”’ 

Volumes might be written concerning the 
political experiences of the Nye campaigns, 
but it is probably sufficient to say that Nye 
had a most interesting career up to and in- 
cluding the Nye-Luscombe senatorial fight. 
That was the turning-point in his political 
life. Iuscombe had had three years in the 
senate and was a candidate for a fourth 
term—something never before allowed any 
man in that district. 'The contest for the 
nomination was a bitter one. Luscombe 
secured the delegates and was nominated. 
But his primary contest had left many scars. 
People all over the district voted for his 
nomination still believing that he was hog- 
ging the plums, As a result “Bill’ Nye was 
urged to run as an independent candidate. 
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He did so, and in probably the greatest 
campaign on the Cape won an overwhelming 
victory, even defeating Luscombe in his own 
town. Nye served three years in the senate 
and then retired. During his service in the 
senate he was on the committees on ways 


and means, federal relations, drainage 
(chairman), public charitable institutions 
(chairman), election laws (chairman), and 


probate and chancery. 

This year he is a candidate for the county 
commissionership of Barnstable county. Last 
year he tried for the place, lost the nomina- 
tion, ran as an independent and was defeated 
at the polls by seven votes. He believed 
that the town of Bourne, through which the 
Cape Cod canal will pass, has much at stake 
and should have representation on the board 
of county commissioners. He will oppose one 
of the present commissioners who is a can- 
didate for re-election, and already the fight 
promises to be an interesting one. 

Mr. Nye was born in Sandwich, May 16, 
1850, was educated in the New Bedford pub- 
lic schools, and his business career was that 
of an iron founder and insurance. He is 
a member of Masonic fraternity, having tak- 
en the Knight Templar degree. 


Easy for Sen. Lomasney. 

It isn’t everybody that gets a renomination 
and re-election as easy as Sen. Joseph P. 
Lomasney is going to get his. It isn’t ev- 
erybody who deserves as well of his constit- 
uents as does the popular senator from the 
West End of Boston. ‘‘Joe’’ has no opposition 
in his own party and his party casts about 
80 percent of the votes in the district. 

‘Everybody that met ‘Joe’ on Beacon hill 
last year was sorry that he didn’t land on 
the Boston health board. Everybody that 


JOSEPH P. LOMASNEY. 


knows him believes he would have made a 
first rate health commissioner, despite the 
opinion of the civil service commission that 
he didn’t fit the new charter requirements as 
to ‘“‘training, education. or experience.”’ 

Sen. Lomasney doesn’t have to worry, 
however. With his brother, Martin M., he 
conducts a highly successful real estate 
business and has been making money in it 
for 15 years. ‘‘Joe,’’ of course, gives most of 
his leisure time to the Hendricks club, but 
he is also a Knight of Columbus, and just 
now is grand knight of West End council. 
Being chairman of the Ward 8 committee, 
grand knight of his council and president of 
the Hendricks club keeps him pretty busy, 
but he finds a little time to devote to the 
Thomas Francis Meagher Literary associa- 
tion and Division 44, A. O. H. 


of Practical Politics on 


The issue 
July 2, 1910, contained the Complete 
Roll-Call Record of every Senator ‘and 


Representative in this year’s session of 
the Great and General Court. 

The edition is limited, but copies of 
this Roll-Call number may be obtained 
until further notice at $2 apiece. New 
subscribers during the current month 
will be furnished with a copy of the 
Roll-Call number without extra charge. 
The subscription price of Practical 
Politics is $5 per year. 
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PRACTICAL POLITICS. 


MASSACHUSETTS GAS COMMISSION 


Established Qurrter of Century Ago, Its Reputation Extends Throughout 
Country—lIts Rulings and Decisions Cited Even Abroad— 
Highly Respected as Composed at Present 


Twenty-five years ago this summer Mass- 
achusetts established her gas and electric 
light commission, appointed originally under 
special act of the legislature by Gov. George 
D. Robinson; a board with a reputation ex- 
tending today far beyond the confines of the 
commonwealth; its rulings and decisions be- 
ing cited not only in this country, but even 
across the seas in ancient London and 
mother England. Its chairman, Forrest E. 
Barker of Worcester, has faithfully served 
the state and the consumer throughout the 
entire period, first as a member of the orig- 
inal commission and for the last 16 years as 
chairman, 

The first gas company in Massachusetts, 
the Boston Gaslight company, was instituted 
in 1823 and of the 61 companies in existence 
in 1885, at the time the gas commision en- 
tered upon its duties, 35 were chartered un- 
der special acts between the years 1845 and 
1855, the general law for the organization ot 
gas companies by ten or more persons be- 
ing enacted in the latter year. ‘These com- 
panies continued to be formed until Ji. Ed- 
ward Addicks came into the public eye in 
this state and Bay State gas first took 
prominence in the Massachusetts field. That 
company was organized Feb, 16, 1885, and its 
advent was quickly followed by the enactment 
by the legislature of the same year, ot the 
law creating a Gas and Hlectric Light Com- 
mission, approved by the governor, June pele 
The original members of the board—Forrest 
. Barker of Worcester, Edward T. Rowell of 
Lowell and Starkes Whiton of Hingham— 
were appointed for one, two and three years 
respectively and confirmed July 16. The 
full term of office by the provision of the 
act was three years. This board began 
the discharge of its duties, August 1, 1885. 
Of its original members Mr. Barker, as 
stated, alone continues. 

@lectricity was first introduced in Massa- 
chusetts for lighting purposes about the 
year 1880. By 1887 there were 48 com- 
panies organized for the distribution of elec- 
tricity for light, heat and power. Twenty 
years later their number was increased to 
146, of which50 were engaged in the supply 
of’ both gas and electricity and 22 muni- 
cipalities were conducting their own plants. 
There are now more than 150 electric light 
companies. 

The powers granted by the. general court 
to the Gas and Blectric Light Commission 
give to the board the general supervision 
of all this great field. It is the only com- 
mission in this state that has power to fix 
arate. Every company engaged in the man- 
ufacture and sale of gas or electricity for 
light, heat .or. power is directly under its 
restrictive control. ‘The commissioners are 
required to ascertain the degree of purity 
of the gas manufactured and to fix a stand- 
ard for the same, to which they may com- 
pel the companies to rigidly adhere. They 
may make their own regulations which the 
various corporations and municipalities op- 
erating their own plants must live up to. 

In case of any refusal or neglect to com- 
ply with those regulations it is obligatory 
upon the commission to. report to the at- 
torney general any corporation or company 
which violates or neglects to comply with 
the statute which gives to the regulations 
of the gas commission the force of law. 
The commissioners are also required to re- 
port annually to the legislature the names 
of all companies in Massachusetts engaged 
in the manufacture and distribution of gas 
and electricity, a statement of their con- 
dition and business and such recommenda- 
tions in regard to gas and electric light 
legislation as the board may consider neces- 
sary. 

They may authorize a gas company to 
engage in the business of generating gas, 
electricity and heat. Publicity is one of the 
most important requirements of the Massa- 
chusetts policy of supervision and regulating 
the business of supplying gas and electri- 
city and in conforming with that policy the 
Gas and Electric Light Commission holds 
public hearings and publicly investigates all 
complaints against gas and electric compan- 


ies as to the amount furnished, the price 
culalged anu We qQualily. 

‘4he questions tnat the board have to deal 
Wilh are fundamental and have covered the 
ground which other commissions, both Na- 
uonai and state, are now entering upon 
tor the determination or the relations or 
the corporations to the public. in 1sy4 cer- 
lalm anti-stock watering laws were enacted, 
limiting all issues of stocks anda bonds to 
such amounts as the Gas and MKHlectric 
Lignt Commission shall deem requisite. Not 
oniy does the board do this but 1t also fixes 
the price at which new issues of stock shall 
be sold by the companies, 

{n its dealings with them the Massachu- 
setts commission has had some momentous 
cases 1n which it has had to safeguard the 
pubiue interest and the consumer against 
the rapacity of the capitalist. When J. 
Haward Addicks came to Boston with his 
Bay State Gas there followed the great 
struggle over the reduction in the price of 
gas Lturnished the peopie which resulted fin- 
ally in reducing it to $1 to the consumer. 

‘the struggle went on with Addicks until 
Rogers entered the field with the Brook- 
line Gas company and then, when they gave 
way to Whitney and the Massachusetts Pipe 
Line company, another big phase of the gas 
situation in this commonwealth presented 
itself and the contest went on with the 
commission steadfastly adhering to the pol- 
icy of the commonwealth and refusing to 
be swerved from it no matter how powerful 
the interest arrayed against it in influence 
or capital. 

With the coming of the New England Gas 
and Coke company still another serious 
phase was put upon the gas situation in 
Massachusetts which the commission had 
to face and meet, which it did courageously 
and firmly. With the disruption of that 
scheme the whole situation fell into the 
hands of the Massachusetts Gas Companies 
association and then came the struggle for 
a recapitalization of all of the interests 
which involved a great many millions of 
dollars and ended in the capitalization be- 
ing kept down and the sliding scale estab- 
lished. 

The Boston Consolidated Gas company has 
published an itemized balance sheet of its 
assets and liabilities since 1886 and in 1906 
came the sliding scale. Prior to that Mor- 
gan attempted a consolidation of the elec- 
tric light companies which the Massachu- 
setts Gas and Electric Light Commission 
was instrumental in heading off; forcing 
the consolidation of the companies on an 
equitable basis. 3 

Now an additional field has been 
added to that hitherto covered by 
the Gas and Electric Light Commission 
and that is the smoke nuisance, which, 
under the act of 1910, has been placed 
under the jurisdiction of the board. It 
is going ahead with its accustomed energy 
and diligence and, will, as soon as the Civil 
Service Commission supplies it, put on in- 
spectors to thoroughly nvestigate the situa- 
tion. 

Massachusetts has been fortunate in the 
high personnel of its Gas and Hlectric Light 
Commission. Probably no man in the coun- 
try has had so long and varied experience 
in the gas and electric light field as has 
Chairman Forrest Hdson Barker. He is 
57 years of age and still in the prime of 
his activities. Born in Exeter, September 
29, 1853, he was graduated at Wesleyan 
university in 1874 and took a course in the 
Boston University law school, locating for 
his practice at the bar in Worcester, from 
which city he was chosen to the Massachu- 
setts house in 1883 and 1884. 

Those were in the memorable days of 
Butler and Robinson when the race for the 
governorship was hot. Upon the accession 
of the lawyer from Chicopee he picked 
Mr. Barker for the new gas commission 
and results have shown that the governor 
judged well his man for the position which 
he has filled with so great acceptance for 
a quarter of a century. For nine years 
Commissioner Barker served faithfully as a 
member, until in 1894 he was made chairman 
of the board upon which he had achieved 
an enviable reputation. In that year he 


went to Europe, studying there everything 


pertaining to the making of gas and elec- 
tricity in England and the great cities of 
the continent. In 1896 he again crossed the 
water by order of the general court to 
continue his studies of the municipal light- 
ing problems in EHurope and to learn 
wherein our methods in Massachusetts 
could be improved. It is doubtful if another 
could be found possessed of such a vast 
store of information regarding the gas situ- 
ation in the old and the new world. 

He has demonstrated that he is a perfect 
walking compendium as to everything and 
anything pertaining to the subject with 
which he has to deal. Coming back to 
Boston he has applied his knowledge _ to 
the many and varied problems presented 
to him as chairman of one of the most 
important boards in the commonwealth and 
it is to his powers of intuition and his 
keen analysis very largely that the repu- 
tation which our Gas and Electric Light 
Commission has achieved in other states 
and abroad is due. Mr. Barker attained 
high rank in his collegiate days as a stu- 
dent. He is a member of Phi Beta Kappa 
and a member of the Masonic fraternity of 
the highest degree; a life member of the 


grand council of the United States and all 
other grand bodies except the grand com- 


mandery, K. T. 

Gen. Morris Schaff, next in seniority of 
service, was appointed from Pittsfield by 
Gov. William E. Russell, July 3, 1893, to suc- 
ceed Charles A. Towne of Orange, and thus 
has entered upon his 18th year of service in 
handling gas questions. He has contributed 
in very great degree to the standing which 
the Massachusetts board has obtained among 
kindred commissions of the state. Of in- 
flexible honesty of intent and purpose the 
general has been a keen investigator and 
has shown great ability in digging be- 
neath the surface and laying bare the roots 
of a proposition coming before the board 
for its consideration. He is one of the 
most plain spoken members of the commis- 
sion, naturally, for by. early training he 
was a soldier and obtained his education 
at the military academy of the United 
States at West Point, from which he grad- 
uated when the civil war was on and the 
nation needed soldiers to command. sorn 
in Licking county, Ohio, in 1840, the general 
entered West Point at 18 and graduated 
four years later,,to take the field at once 
as a lieutenant of ordinance. It was in the 
field artillery that he won his spurs. Brev- 
etted a captain on the field for gallantry in 
the battle of the Wilderness he was com- 
missioned full captain in 1867. Promotions 
were slow'in the regular service after the 
civil war and Gen. Schaff resigned to en- 
ter civil life. He served on the staff of 
Gov. Long and was inspector general of 
militia with the rank ¢f brigadier general 
from 1881 to 1883. He was also a member 
of the state board of health prior to going 
upon the gas commission to which he has 
since devoted his energies and powers, ren- 
dering loyal and able service. 


Alonzo R, Weed, the third and youngest — 


member, was appointed by Gov. Guild July 
6, 1906, to succeed Samuel George of Hav- 
erhill. He is a native and resident of 
Newton, of which city he was mayor in 
1904 and ’05. He by his personal efforts se- 
cured the reduction of 15 cents per thou- 
sand on the price of gas in Newton and he 
also ‘worked indefatigably until he obtained 
the legislation which obliged the electric 
light companies to bury their wires under- 
ground in the city streets. Mr. Weed 
owed his selection by Gov. Guild for gas 
commissioner, not only to his native abil- 
ity and the desire of the governor to in- 
fuse new blood into the board, as he stated, 
but because of the attitude of Commissioner 
George on the sliding scale, a bill which the 
governor had but recently signed at the 
time. Mr. Weed brought to his new position 
the skill and acumen of a successful lawyer 
of the modern school. He has worked har- 
moniously with his associates on the board 
and has fitted into his place as though made 
for it. Commissioner Weed is a native of 
Newton where he resides. He was the chief 
factor in the settlement of the difficulties 
of the Prudential association of the Metho- 
dist church following the defalcation and 
flight of Willard Allen and stands high as 
a member of the Suffolk and Middlesex bars. 


THE VACANT EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


Will the Outlook please inform us as to 
when T. WH. finds time for his literary du- 
ties?—Cleveland Leader. 
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PRACTICAL POLITICS. 


CHARLES H. INNES 


Astute Lawyer Rapidly Becoming Leading Legislative Counsel of State 
—Head of Only Ward Organization Worthy of Name in Boston 
_ —Political Leader Who Can Deliver the Goods. 


One of the most popular and successful 
schoolmasters in the city of Boston is 
Charles H. Innes of Ward 10, attorney, po- 
litician and former senator, and rapidly be- 
coming the leading legislative counsel in 
Massachusetts. You won’t find his name in 
the directory as an educator, he isn’t usual- 
ly associated with the birch-rod, blackboard 
or black-covered book. He doesn’t look for- 
bidding or ferocious, even when he puts 
on a pair of rubber-tired spectacles. Yet 
he teaches in two institutions of a wholly 
different nature, and in both of which 
he constitutes the entire board of 
management as well as the whole 
staff of instructors. Perhaps the best 
known of these schools is what some 
of his friends up in Ward 10 have dubbed 
“The Innes School of Practical and Applied 
Politics.’’ In the first place it might be well 
to state that Mr. Innes is head of the only 
ward organization worthy of thename which 
the republicans can boast of in Boston. He 
has retained that leadership since that mem- 
orable fight eleven years ago when he oust- 
ed the lamented Isaac P. Hutchinson from 
the chair. 

There are 25 socalled ward organizations 
in the city which make up the city commit- 
tee. They all have their chairman, secretary 
and treasurer and vary in numbers accord- 
ing to the republican voting strength in the 
ward. Some are in wards which the party 
controls and others are in hopelessly dem- 

_ocratic strongholds, But there isn’t today 
and hasn’t been for many years a ward or- 
ganization which ‘can deliver the goods,” 
and the politicians term it, with such 
certainty as Ward 10. It wasn’t so before 
Charles H. Innes took charge there. In the 
old days it was the scene of many bitter 
party fights in which first one faction and 
then another triumphed. It wasn’t depend- 
able when the city machine wanted votes. 
But today it is the only machine worthy to 
be classed as a working organization with 
such democratic committees as can be found 
in Ward 8 and Ward 17. 

Ward 10 is a peculiar ward. It forms the 
heart of the boarding house district of Bos- 
ton and as such has a shifting population 


of nomads. When Mr. Innes took 
hold of the republican machine there 
the democrats were strong as they 


usually are in a “floating”’ sec- 
tion of the city. But he wasn’t discour- 
aged. He immediately set to work to crip- 
ple the opposition by the Philadelphia meth- 
od which is to take your enemy into camp 
and convert him. The Innes revivals be- 
came so popular in Ward 10 that many of 
the young democrats found it far more at- 
tractive to march under the Innes colors 
than to carry the banner for Hugh Mon- 
tague and the democratic “leaders.” In a 
very few years Innes became known as one 
of the cleverest and most resourceful ward 
leaders in the city. 

Since that first contest Schoolmaster Innes 
has brought out many a real politician from 
among his followers. Quick to recognize po- 
litical ability he has recruited his ward com- 
mittee from the bright young republicans 
trained according to the Innes _ principles, 
sent them on to the common council, ad- 

vanced them to the house and finally pro- 
moted them to the senate. All this has 
meant hard work, but Charlie Innes hasn’t 
been afraid of work since he mastered law 
without the aid of a college education. Near- 
ly every night he could be found somewhere 
in the ward talking with his lieutenants, 
meeting the young voters and keeping in the 
closest touch with politics. From a mere 
ward leader he soon took his place as one 
of the big men in the city organization. As 
chairman of his ward committee for most 
of a decade he has been a member of the 
executive committee of the city committee. 
Here his judgwent was from the first sought 
even by men many years his senior and for 
the past four or five years he has been re- 
garded as one of the most far sighted and 
shrewd republicans in Boston. In a contest 
_ involving ‘the city at large one of the first 
men to go to support has invariably been 
Charlie eg both from the number of 
; SOM ie he could deliver as well as the infiu- 
his backing would command. 


It was in 1894 that Myr. Innes first be- 
came known in the ward when he was chos- 
en a member of the ward committee. Two 
years later he was made treasurer and 
trom this position he stepped into the chair- 
manship. in 1896 he went to the common 
council from the then new Ward 10. He was 
then but 26 years old but at once took 
his place as an aggressive young man with 
a taste for municipal aifairs and whose 
a taste for municipau affairs and whose 
opinions commanded respect. The next year 
he was sent to the house with the endorse- 
ment of the Business Men’s Good Govern- 
ment club of his ward, numbering among 
its members such men as the late John C. 
Haynes, itenry O. Aldrich, Albert Pitts, 
Rabbi Caries Fieischer, ex-Sen. George P. 
Sanger, D. S. McDonald and Walter IL. 
Rand. [wo years in the lower branch, dur- 
ing which time he served on such commit- 
tees as railroads and judiciary, were fol- 
lewed by two terms in the senate. During 
his first year he served as chairman of the 
committee on election laws and was a mem- 
ber of the committees on taxation, probate 
and insolvency and libraries, He at once be- 
came a recognized authority on the laws 
governing elections. In that year he intro- 
duced the bill providing for a normal school 
for Boston, at the request of the school com- 
mittee. He was also a supporter of the bill 
providing for a school teachers’ retirement 
tund which may have been due to his unofii- 
cial connection with educational matters. 
He reported the bill for an inheritance tax. 

An ugly fight developed when he an- 
nounced himself a candidate for a second 
term. Maj. Perlie A. Dyar, who was then 
something of a factor in the ward politics, 
announced his candidacy and bitterly ar- 
raigned Sen. Innes’ record, especially on 
election legislation. He was charged with 
having favored laws intended te break down 
the safeguards thrown around the ballot 
with the intention of ‘‘abolishing the repub- 
lican organization and destroying the influ- 
ence of the republican party.” Dyar was 
joined by Isaac F. Paul who denounced 
Innes as an instigator of law-breaking and 
the assault was general all along the line. 
Having won a renomination he then faced a 
fight at the polls in which his enemies took 
a hand. But he routed them and was re- 
elected by a majority of some 200. It was 
the Bates-Guiid contest for the lieutenant 
governorship, which brought on this dissen- 
sion. Mr. Innes had espoused the cause of 
John LL, Bates and the followers of Curtis 
Guild, Jr., were after his scalp. Leader Innes 
has had numerous other fights on his hands 
but the most dangerous one was two years 
ago in the three-cornered contest between 
Louis A. Frothingham, John N. Cole and 
Robert Luce for the nomination for lieuten- 
ant gowernor. Mr. Innes took sides with Cole 
and after the campaign opened took charge 
of the Boston end of the fight. This drew the 
fire from the opposition, especially the sup- 
porters of the present lieutenant governor. 
‘They concentrated their efforts on the Innes 
forces and came within hardly more than a 
score of votes of electing their delegates. 
The anti-Innes crowd in Ward 10 immedi- 
ately swelled up with pride, but those on the 
inside knew that the credit for their show- 
ing belonged outside of the ward. 

In the state convention ex-Sen. Innes was 
made chairman of the committee on creden- 
tials much to the disgust of the followers 
of Louis Frothingham. But he gave them no 
cause to find fault for the ‘“‘steam roller’ 
worked all right that day and the Cole and 
Luce forces were ironed out so thin they 
could scarcely be seen without a telescope. 

For several years Mr. Innes has represent- 
ed his district on the republican state com- 
mittee. He is now a member of the finance 
committee of that organization and served 
this year .as chairman of the sub-commit- 
tee which revised the rules when certain 
‘insurgents’ started out to make trouble. 
Since his retirement from the senate Mr. 
Innes has refused to run for any elective 
office. He has several times been mentioned 
for congress in the 11th district and could 
undoubtedly win by a comfortable margin, 
but his other interests have been paramount 
and he has resisted the importunings of the 
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republican machine, both city and state. A 
year ago he did seriously consider a run for 
district attorney, but when Arthur D. Hill 
decided to go in for the republican nomina- 
tion he threw his support cheerfully to the 
Ward 11 man. He has attended national con- 
ventions for many years, several times as a 
delegate. AS a presiding officer his services 
have been in demand frequently and in that 
place he has shown both tact and firmness. 
A memorable occasion was the contest for 
the chairmanship of the city committee a 
year: ago when Hdward G. Graves was de- 
clared elected, but later counted out by the 
courts to whom his enemies had appealed 
on the ground that he was not a member of 
the committee, When Charles R. Saunders 
retired from the election board he was 
prominently mentioned for that place and 
he had the support of then Cong. John A. 
Sullivan and other influential democrats. 


When the republican city committee was 
casting about for a candidate with whom to 
beat John FEF, Fitzgerald for a second term 
they submitted to the Good Government as- 
sociation the names of George A. Hibbard 
and George Holden Tinkham. But Pres. Lar- 
ry Minot thought Dr. Morton Prince about 
tne type of a man who could beat ‘‘The Lit- 
tle General’ and he rejected both Hibbard 
and ‘Ttinkham. Then the republicans turned 
to Charlie Innes, who had an idea he could 


peat Fitzgerald with the united party be- 


hind him. But Water Commissioner William 
EK. Hannan was in the field and wouldn’t 
quit for anybody. Innes was importuned 
from all sides, but he realized that the 
Goo-Goos, having always failed to endorse 
any of his candidates for office in Ward 10, 
would hardly give him their O. K. and with 
Hannan in it looked bad, The result is well 
known. Dr. Prince didn’t run as the repub- 
licans refused to support any democrat. 
George Hibbard agreed to stand without the 
G@. G. A. certificate, Hannan was routed in 
confusion at the primaries and Hibbard be- 
came mayor of Boston by means of a cam- 
paign in which there was a plentiful supply 
of hot air but sometimes annoying shortage 
of real. money. 


The other educational field in which 
Charles H. Innes has won a reputation has 
been that of legal training. After graduating 
from Boston University Law school at the 
head of the class of 1892 with a “summa 
cum laude,’ which had not been conferred 
for three years before that year, he at once 
gained admission to the Suffolk bar, For a 
tew years he practiced by himself but later 
associated himself with James H. Vahey and 
Thomas F. Vahey, under the firm name of 
Vahey, Innes and Vahey. His keen mind 
soon made him one of the most sought at- 
torneys at the Boston bar and his’ court 
practice has continually grown. He found 
time to aid in the editing of such law works 
as “Oliver’s Precedents,’ ‘‘Forms of Prac- 
tice’ and ‘‘Merwin’s Principles of Equity,” 
all standard books in their respective fields. 
Then it was that he was urged to take up 
legal instruction. At first he hesitated be- 
cause of the demand it would make upon 
his time but he agreed to take a few stu- 
dents. From this his class gradually grew 
until he has a record in 16 years or gradua- 
ting more than 1000 who have passed the 
bar examinations. When he started his class- 
es he did so partly that he might keep the 
various intricacies of law fresh in his own 
mind, While he has successfully combined 
law and politics he has always advised the 
young student of Blackstone to keep out of 
politics. ‘‘Politics is the most fascinating 
pursuit a man can follow,’ he used to tell 
his students, ‘‘but it demands of a man so 
much time and thought that the danger is 
that he will make all other matters second- 
ary. Don’t ry to play politics while you are 
studying law. If you do your legal studies 
will surely suffer. Politics by its very work- 
ings unfits a man for close study. The poli- 
tician gets over the ground quickly without 
very much study. But the law student must 
learn to apply himself closely in ecrder to 
grasp the problems he has to face in his 
profession.” As a law tutor Mr. Innes has 
striven to show his pupils how to work rath- 
er than to do their studying for them. He 
puts an enthusiasm into his lectures which 
seldom fails to inspire the same quality in 
the members of his classes. But he has ney- 
er allowed his tutoring to interfere with his 
growing practice. 

Charles H, Innes was born in Boston, Aug. 
6, 1870. He has served in the First Corps of 
Cadets, was for some years speaker of the 
Young Men’s congress, had been treasurer 


of the Lincoln Republican club and held the 
same office in the Young Men’s Hep 


club, 
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GUY MURCHIE 


U. S. Marshal Was Athlete at Harvard and Rough Rider With Roosevelt 
—Shows Practical Interest in Affairs of Republican Party— 


Holds Prominent Position at Bar. 


Guy Murchie is winning golden opinions 
as United States marshal. He is the same 
modest, kindly, strong, young man of whom 
Col. Roosevelt wrote in his book on the 
Rough Riders, ‘‘He saw all the fighting and 
did his duty with the utmost gallantry.’’ His 
appointment, April 18, 1908, was of the per- 
sonal sort, by Pres. Roosevelt, who was god- 


falher, in 1906, to the eldest of Mr. Murch- | 


ie’s four children, Donald, christening him 
on one of those rare Rooseveltian visits to 
Boston. 

It was said that both the Massachusetts 
senators would have preferred to wait till 
after the fall elections before suggesting a 
candidacy to succeed Gen, Darling, and that 
both were asked by Pres. Roosevelt to ac- 
quiesce in the appointment of Murchie, in- 
stead of being allowed the initiative. How- 
ever, that may be, it is certain that Murchie 
himself was taken by surprise, and there is 
the best of authority for the statement that 
it was William H. Moody, then secretary of 
the navy, who first mentioned Murchie’s 
name to Roosevelt for the post, although 
Moody had but slight acquaintance with 
Murchie. 

Guy Murchie was born in Calais, Me., Dec. 
5, 1872, the son of William Murchie and 
Ella (Todd) Murchie. His ancestry on his 
father’s side fought for the Stuarts, and his 
great grandfather, who was an Isle of Ar- 
ran (Ayrshire man, spoke only Gaelic. His 
mother’s family were New Hampshire peo- 
ple, and numbered noted school teachers 
among them, 

Guy Murchie entered Harvard in 1891, hav- 
ing prepared at Phillips Exeter for Yale, 
but changing his mind after graduation. He 
went through Exeter in a year, being 
known as a; “‘grind,’? but in Harvard took 
to athletics at once. He ‘‘made”’ his class 
football team in his freshman year, and 
also rowed as’ substitute in the freshman 
crew. Next year he rowed No. 3 in the 
varsity crew, but was early eliminated from 
the crew because the coaches in those days 
had peculiar ideas as to the proper build 
for an oarsman. 

The disappointment gave Murchie a sug- 
gestion which he gradually worked out and 
which in later years was substituted as the 
general policy in athletics—that both the 
field and the choice of candidates for ath- 
letics should be broadened, and that every 
student should be encouraged, and given in- 
struction, in any or all branches of sport. 
This is a great contrast to the old idea of 
early elimination, and narrowing down in- 
struction in athletics to a few “stars.” 
Murchie raised a fund for a handball court, 
and inculcated the idea that general rather 
than special sport and exercise should be 
preferred. Handball courts multiplied in sub- 
sequent years. Likewise in his studies he 
showed initiative, going outside his regular 
course to take up with a friend special 
eourses in literature, which although they 
did not count toward a degree, broadened 
and developed his mind. He was a member 
of the D. K. E., Institute, Hasty Pudding 
and Alpha Delta Phi. He took an active in- 
terest in mission work all through his col- 
lege course, teaching geography, history, 
and English different years in the Prospect 
Union, and in the Triangle club, the latter 
containing many colored boys. 

His mcther’s brother had been a physician, 
graduating at Edinboro, and Murchie’s fa- 
ther was anxious that he should be a phy- 
sician, so to please him he took a summer 
school medical course in his junior year at 
Harvard, and on graduation, in 1896, he 
made use of a, little legacy to go to Paris, 
where he undertook to enter the Sorbonne 
medical school, presenting a letter of intro- 
duction to the minister of the colonies. 

But the French; official, examining 
Murchie’s Harvard diploma, which of 
course was in Latin, translated it stupid- 
ly, saving, ‘‘This is only a college, or high 
school degree. You must spend a year in 
the provinces before entering. here.’ So the 
young American went to Montpellier, but his 
disgust deepened, and on the day he was to 
have paid his tuition decided finally not to 
be a doctor. A week later he received a tele- 
gram from the minister of the colonies au- 
thorizing his admission to the Sorbonne, 


but the die had been cast. He had resolved 
to enter the Harvard law school. After 
some months: of travel he returned home. 
From April to September, 1896, he prospect- 
ed in the pyrites mines on the western 
coast of Newfoundland. Standard Oil uses 
pyrites to make sulphur. Murchie prospected 
in open boats, along the coast, the land be- 
ing very difficult to traverse, owing to the 
frequent crevices in the volcanic soil, and 
he built roads to the mines, and helped to 
fit out for prospecting. Roughing it agreed 
with him, and he returned in improved 
health. He went through the Harvard law 
school, graduating’ in 1899. 

But it was in 1898 that the great event of 
his life occurred. On a visit to a college 
friend, Fred Alger, son of the secretary of 
war in Washington, during the Easter va- 
eation, he met Dr. Wood, and Theodore 
Roosevelt, then assistant secretary of the 
navy. Murchie speedily caught the war fev- 
er, and was sent to Harvard to pick out 12 
athletes for the Rough Rider regiment. Mus- 
tered in May 1, at San Antonio, Murchie 
was a member of Capt. “‘Bucky’” O’Neil’s 
Troop A, and stood within 20 feet of the 
gallant: captain when he was killed at San 
Juan. 

On being mustered out in September, he 
was offered a commission in the regulars to 
go to the Phiippines, but preferred to stick 


WILLIAM F. 


to the law me Coaaneal the victorious ‘Har- 


“vard freshman. éleven. of 1900 which beat 


Pennsylvania 52 to 0, and that of 1901, 
which beat Yale 34 to 0, and in 1902 aided 
in coaching the varsity eleven_ which beat 
Yale 17 to @ In 1900 he accepted a chance 
(through Mott Hallowell) to enter the Bos- 
ton Elevated Railway’s law department and 
a year later entered the law office of Will- 
iam M,. Butler, subsequently forming a 
partnership with him, organizing the gen- 
eral street railway business of the office, 
especially that of the Boston & Worces- 
ter. He has also engaged in general corpora- 
tion practice. é 

Atty. Gen. Malone, on taking office, of- 
fered Mr. Murchie the position of assistant 
attorney-general, but the offer was. declined, 
as had been the prior offer, by Pres. Eliot of 
Harvard, of the secretaryship to the cor- 
poration, 

In 1900 he stumped the Cape for McKinley 
and Roosevelt, and in 1902, at the solicita- 
tion of Gov. Guild he accepted the position 
of treasvrer to Boston republican city com- 
mittee, which position he held till 1908. 
In-1906 he organized the Hibbard campaign 
committee, and for some time after Mayor 
Hibbard’s election was his confidential ad- 
viser. He declined the offer of the fire com- 
missionership because it would interfere 
with his law practice, and recommended 
S. D. Parker for the post. He was secre- 
tary of the Taft League which fought Sen. 
Crane’s move for unpledged delegates in the 
1908 republican national convention. On 
April 16, 1904, he married. Miss Agnes Don- 
ald, daughter of the late rector of Trinity 
church. 

Hie has a farm at Ipswich, but has re- 
cently sold his house on Mt. Vernon street, 
Boston, 


FITZGERALD 


Started as Boy in ‘‘The Street’’—Now Head of a Leading Brokerage 
House— One of [lost Active Men in Financial District 
—An Authority on ‘‘Coppers.’’ 


It has been truly said that in this coun- 
try and in this era the young man who de- 
sires to get ahead must rely upon pusn 
rather than pull, and that he must not 


make the mistake of depending upon some- 
body else for the pushing. This commun- 
ity has more than its fair share of intel- 
ligent men who waited too long for some- 
body to give them a start. As a melancholy 
result they never started. 

William F. Fitzgerald of the firm of Fitz- 
gerald, Hubbard & Co., stock brokers, is 
a fine type of the business man, who, as a 
boy, fixed his eye on the goal and kept it 
there until he could substitute his foot for 
his eye. He began as a broker’s clerk, but 
he had not the slightest purpose of re- 
maining a‘broker’s clerk. He devoted his 
leisure hours to familiarizing himself 
with copper mining, to taking a course in 
metallurgy, to visiting the copper mines, 
and, in fact, to making himself thoroughly 
acquainted with all of the details of cop- 
per mining and the copper industry. Thus 
he had become an expert on coppers be- 
fore others realized what his purpose was, 
and as a younger man than he now is his 
opinion was sought by veterans of the 
Street. Today he is reckoned among the 
Boston ‘‘copper kings,’ is one of the most 
active men in the Boston financial district, 
and only a few weeks ago accepted from 
Mayor Fitzgerald a responsible if unremun- 
erative position as member of the Boston 
sinking fund commission. 

William F. Fitzgerald owas ~born in 
Charlestown and attended the Charlestown 
schools. When he got ready to begin work 
he entered the office of J. P. Brewer, who 
was a leading copper broker on _ State 
street. There he laid the strong foundation 
of his business training, and upon the 
death of Mr. Brewer he took charge of the 
business. He was active, wide-awake and 
enthusiastic, and his progress was charac- 
terized by unusual celerity. At a very 
early age he was an active operator in the 
market, and by fortunate investments he 
laid the foundation for his remarkable up- 
ward career. Mr, Fitzgerald’s work in the 
copper boom of 1895 was marked by great 
ability and nerve and gave him the reputa- 
tion of being one of the leaders of the 
Street. 

Personally he is a most agreeable man 


to meet. He has the dash, the vim and the 
good judgment necessary to make a suc- 


- cessful broker. His work during the time” 


of panics as well as* booms has shown ex- 
cellent judgment and an immense amount 
of nerve. They have both been severely 
tested in his many battles with the differ- 
ent leaders of the stock exchange. No mat- 
ter how severe the fights have been, Mr. 
Fitzgerald has demonstrated time after 
time that he is a clean, hard and fair fight- 
er and the result is that his standing on 
the Street is Al. } 
More than 10 years ago Mr. Fitzgerald 
wade good-by to the Street as an opera- 
tor. This year he became the senior mem- 
ber of a new stock exchange firm of Fitz- 
gerald, Hubard & Co., which promptly took 
a leading place among the staunch houses 
of the Street. Mr. Fitzgerald now devotes 
his time to the business of a commission 
broker. He is a great lover of farming for 
the fun of it, and of horses for the joy of 
them. On his beautiful country estate in 


Effingham, N. H., he has some of the finest z 
specimens of equine blood that ever were 


fortunate enough to have an appreciative 
owner. Mr. Fitzgerald makes his winter 
home in Brookline. 

In addition to his copper investments, Mr. 
Fitzgerald has large real estate holdings in 
Charlestown. He has never given much 


time to politics, but he has his views on 


public men and measures and is capable 
of expressing them concisely and _ clearly. 
Gov. Guild appointed him a trustee of the 
Massachusetts Hospital school in 1908. 
When Mayor Fitzgerald appointed him sink- 
ing funds commissioner this year, his 
name had to go to the civil service com- 
mission for approval. The commission has 
a reputation’ for being very particular in 
the discharge of its duties, and its approv- 


al of Mr. Fitzgerald’s appointment showed » 


that he measured up to its own very .high 
standard. 

At one time when Mr. Fitzgerald was a 
very young man, employed in. a_ broker’s 


office, there were those who feared that 
entering | 


he would make the mistake’ of. 
jonrnalism. H was the Boston correspond- 
ent of a Lake region’ mining paper, but 
he never took the fatal leap into the busi- 
ness as an occupation. As had been said, — 
he is a very keen man and he made no 
mistake in his em by 
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EARLY CAMPAIGN FOR MAYOR 


May Culminate Next January; or Not Until Two Years Later— 
Highbrows Grooming Fire Commr. Daly— 
Cong. Curley Active Candidate 


There is a campaign for mayor under 
way. It is visible every day at city hall. 
It is a campaign which may culminate next 
January, or not until two years later, but 
it is being fought, although with indirec- 
tion. That the campaign is on was dem- 
onstrated on Monday during the session 
of the board, when Curley attacked Daly, 
when Kenny attacked Curley, and when 
Curley for a moment lost his temper and 
called Kenny a liar. 

From the’ standpoint 
there was nothing lacking. The debate 
street extension was 
interesting and in spots illuminating, but 
the red hot feature was Counc. Curley’s 
attack on.-Commr. Daly. It is not yet de- 
termined whether the attack was planned 
after consultation with the mayor, but it 
is very well known that the mayor would 
accept the commissioner’s resignation at 
any time. But it showed that the fight 
for mayor is now, under way. 

The fire commissioner is between two 
stools. If he is not careful he will fall, 
as those usually fall who are between two 
stools. He is being praised—‘‘slobbered 
over’ would best express it—by newspapers 
that would like to promote a fight with 
the mayor over the fire department and 
who would like to use the fire commis- 
sioner for that purpose. It remains to 
be seen whether young Mr. Daly will con- 
sent to be the goat. 


of entertainment, 


Grooming Him for Mayor. : 

Daly is being groomed for mayor by 
some of the eminent highbrows who can’t 
see more than a yard and a half ahead of 
their noses. They are already plastering 
him with attributes which he never had. 
If he had them, he would have resigned 
long ago. The fact that he has not re- 
signed, shows that ‘the editors who are 
searching their vocabularies for. new words 
of praise, are overdoing it. Daly could 


‘command no strength as a candidate for 


mayor except. among certain -highbrows 
whose votes carry no. other votes with 
them. : 

But still it is insisted in certain circles 
that, if Daly could be induced to stand 
up for right and justice against the mayor 
and against all of the mayor’s underlings, 
he would be martyred officially by the 
mayor and would then be in a position to 
lead the anti-Fitzgerald host. The trouble 
with. Mr. Daly is- that, although he is a 
West Point graduate, he could not lead a 
political army on a practical hike. He hasn’t 
got the prestige that appeals to the av- 
erage man. <A _ false prestige is being 
laboriously built for him in the Transcript 
and the Herald, but it won’t stand wear 
and tear. 


The Mayor Is Too Foxy. 

Moreover, although’ the mayor has noth- 
ing to fear from Daly politically, he is 
too foxy to martyr him at this time. The 
mayor has decided that it pays to keep 
his opponents as long as possible where 
they can and will. do little harm, rather 
than to turn them loose and allow them to 
devote their whole time to attacking him. 
Be it known, that the mayor-is not as 
much unconcerned as to the recall as i 


been thought. His every move just now 
is made with the recall issue in full view. 

He is doing what he can to aid Tim 
Callahan to win his fight for the senate in 
Wards 9, 12 and 17 against Tom Joyce of 
Ward 17. He has been warned by Sen. 
Doyle and others’ to keep his hands off 
but he will not keep his hands off. He 
feels that, if Joyce should be nominated 
over Callahan, the democracy of Boston 
and the voters generally would hail it as 
a victory for Donovan, Doyle and Kelliher 
over the mayor and Curley. It would be, 
in the opinion of the mayor and of the 
congressman-councilman, a blow at both 
of them. It would give substance to a 
demand for a recall. 


That is Why the Machine is Operating. 

That is why the city hall machine is 
being operated as effectively as possible in 
favor of Callahan. That is why the nomi- 
nal friendship of the mayor and Doyle is 
as good as fractured eternally. Doyle has 
been a good friend of the mayor, but the 
mayor feels that his prestige is at stake, 
and although there has been a lot of hot 
air at city hall concerning neutrality, 
there is no neutrality. The Ward 9 in- 
surgents claim to have received promises 
that certain heads will be cut off, and that 
is probably true, as far as the promises 
go. 

There isn’t any doubt that Counc. Curley 
tried to make a deal with the Ward 9 
machine before he took up with Callahan. 
He and Keliher had more than one meet- 


ing. The original proposition was to give . 


the senatorial nomination to Brennan of 
Ward 17 for one year, and then turn it 
over to Ward 9, but Ward 9 held off from 
a decisive answer until the last moment, 
and then the proposition was turned down. 
Curley induced Callahan to run, and at 
once Ward 9 became active and aggessive 
in behalf of Joyce. 


Curley Can’t Afford to Lose. [ 

Cong. and Counce. Curley is fighting for 
his own future. Privately there is no love 
lost between him and the mayor. But at 
the present time both have a common ob- 
ject, and that is to prevent Donovan and 
Doyle and Keliher from destroying their 
prestige. Curley makes public announce- 
ment that he intends to be a candidate for 
mayor in two more years. If he should 
be beaten now, in backing a candidate for 
the state senate, with the successful nomi- 
nee a man in Curley’s own ward who has 
fought Curley on the stump and off, it 
would be an impairment of his prestige in 
his own home. And it would not help him 
in a fight for mayor. 

Doyle takes the ground that it is not a 
fight over the mayorality, and that the 
mayor has no business to insist that he 
must intervene becauseitis a fight by Don- 
ovan and Keliher. Doyle says that it is 
his fight for Joyce, that Donovan and Keli- 
her are not issues and that they would, in 
all probability, have kept their hands off 
the contest for Joyce if Curley had not se- 
lected Callahan and made it imperative 
that the Ward 9 leaders do what they 
can to put a crimp. into Callahan’s am- 
bitions. 


Curley Must Use His Remaining Time. 

Curley as a candidate for mayor, has 
only a short time in which to conduct 
his campaign from the city council 
chamber. It may be said that he is doing 
it a long time ahead, but there is no 
better place in which to reach the publie 
than from the council chamber in a red 
hot speech. He will have to quit the coun- 
cil chamber in a little over four months, 
and he will use his time to advantage. 

That was seen on Monday. He tried 
to force through the veteran employes’ re- 
tirement act, although he knew that it 
could not be done that day, bécause the 
council was waiting for overdue informa- 
tion, but he compelled some of the mem- 
bers to explain laboriously that they were 
heartily in favor of the measure and were 
only waiting until the information was re- 
ceived. As a matter of fact, the act can- 
not possibly go into effect until next March, 
and the council has all the time before 
December 31 in which to make its formal 
decision. There is no doubt what the de- 
cision will be, but even in the face of the 
facts Curley scored a_ point, probably, by 
posing as the friend of the laborers. He 
knows how to score such points. He knows 
that the average voter does not always go 
deep into details. 


He Lost His Temper for a Second. 

As a candidate for mayor and as the 
manager of the Callahan campaign for the 
senate, Curley has overworked himself. He 
is not strong physically, and. the leader of 
a district like Ward 17, who is also a con- 
gressman and a councilman, has to keep 
his eyes open. There are a thousand and 
one details which he and he alone can 
attend to. Curley attends to all of them, 
for if the truth must be told, he has. net 
at his command a squad of lieutenants 
who can be trusted to do things that re- 
quire unusual brain effort. Many of them 
have brawn and are not afraid to exert 
it on occasion, but of gray matter there 
is no surplus. Curley must direct, must 
order and must in most cases execute. 


He Must Watch the Mayor. 


Moreover, as a candidate for mayor, Mr. 
Curley knows that he must watch the 
mayor. Just now they are working to- 
gether, but not voluntarily, as far as the 
mayor is concerned. Mr. Curley knows 
that, if the mayor can have his way, he 
will select the next mayor of Boston, and 
that, although his name may begin with 
C, it won’t be Curley. It might be Cor- 
bett. Mr. Curley is not the kind: of a 
man who, as mayor, would call in his im- 
mediate predecessor for advice. It is prob- 
able that he would call for very little 
advice. There would be no power behind 
the throne. ; 

While Curley, who is one of the best 
vote getters in the city, is fighting for 
his future, and the mayor is fighting for 
his prestige, it is nauseating to see a 
certain band of perfumed reformers get- 
ting their amazing noodles together and 
trying to make a hero and an idol out of 
Daly. They figure it, or some of .them 
figure it, as follows: Daly is a Warvard 
man, and that’ counts. Daly is an Irish- 
American, and that counts very much, 
Daly is a Catholic, and this is a _ vital 
point. Daly once played football and was 
at West Point, and that counts. 

It doesn’t count and it won’t count. The 
man who runs for mayor against Fitz- 
gerald next year (possibly but improbably) 
or two years later, against Curley, 
be a fighter and a genuine fighter. The 
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service commission in the approval of an 
untrained man for fire commissioner who 
lacked the education, training or experi- 
ence that qualified him for the job, but it 
wouldn’t count for a cent’s worth outside 
of Ward 11 in a fight for mayor, and any 
man would have Ward i1’s support who 
could obtain credentials from the. Trans- 
eript. 


Two Are Disposed Of. 

Two candidates for mayor have- been ef- 
fectively disposed of. They are Counc. 
Hale and Smith. They committed politi- 
cal suicide. Counc. Hale is now trying to 
prove that he didn’t but Smith accepts the 
facts. Hale turned and run, on the Arling- 
ton street extension, and he did it solely 
because certain powerful interests inter- 
vened. Smith has not run, but he is pre- 
paring to row for shore as hard as he 
ever rowed in his life. He has gone on 
record as saying that, if the cost of the 
improvement is to be as large as it will 
be, or words to that effect, he will vote 
against the measure. But there will be 
no measure to vote against. 

Kenny remains in the field as a candi- 


date. He has courage, and although he 
sometimes shows lack of tact, he never 
dodges the issue. Councr. Ballantyne is a 


candidate, and he would like very much to 
run if he could obtain as favorable notices 
and earnest support from the newspapers 
as his friend McGregor, is receiving. But 
it is hardly probable that Ward 17 will 
have rival candidates for mayor next time. 

Meanwhile, it is well to watch the fight 
for the senate in the fourth Suffolk dis- 
trict. The recall movement depends  large- 
ly upon the issue. Moreover, there is noth- 
ing if a recall should be had, to prevent 
Curley from running for mayor next Jan- 
uary against the present mayor. It is con- 
ceivable that he would do so should Joyce 
beat Callahan, which, however, seems un- 
likely, and if Curley should decide that 
the mayor actually had not done what 
everybody believes he will do and is do- 


ing for Callahan. ; 
————————————————— 
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Trains Leave SOUTH STATION 
Week Days Only, Except 
as Noted, For 


NEW YORK and NEW HAVEN, via 
ALLRAIL—x8.01, sal0.00, s*10.03, 
a. m.; 8sal1.00, s*1.03, x2.00, s8*3.00, 
sa5.00, 8*5.30 p. m.; 8* 12.01 night. 


NEW YORK via RAIL and SOUND— 
Fall River Line *6.00 p. m. Norwich 
Line, p7.05, n8.00 p. m. 


PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE and 
WASHINGTON, via Shore Line, 
steamer Maryland transfer and /° 
Pennsylvania R. R., without 
change, 8 a. m., *8 p. m. 


s, by the way of brovidence and New 
London; p, via Putnam; x, via Wil- 
limantic and Hartford; n, via New 
London; a, limited in its equipment 
and will only receive passengers to 
extent of seating capacity (special 
ticket required), * daily, including 


Sundays. 
All trains stop at Back Bay, 4 min- 


utes from South Station. 


TICKET OFFICES—362 Washington 
street, South and Back Bay Sa- 


tions. 


. the Public Garden dies, 


COMMONWEALTH AVE. IMPROVEMENT 
ASSOCIATION’S WEEKLY MEETING 


Great Enthusiasm for Tom Hisgen as Candidate for Governor—- 
Fitz for Salve, Hisgen for Oil—Botanical Effect 
of Arlington Street Extension Discussed 


To the Editor of Practical Politics: 

There was a very lively meeting of the 
Commonwealth Avenue Improvement asso- 
ciation on Thursday evening, and at’ one 
time it looked as if blows would be struck. 
Saltonstall Wigglesworth Copley, the oldest 
member of the association in point of 
vears, and a member of no less than three 


of the very first Boston families, lost a 
dime while he was entering the associa- 
tion rooms and made a speech declaring 
his opinion that conditions in Boston, from 


a standpoint of good citizenship, were de- 
plorable. 
Mr. Copley is worth not less than $5,- 


000,000 and he owns some of the most 
profitable firetraps in the business section 
but he is very businesslike in his methods, 
and he made the loss of his dime the sub- 
ject of an animated lecture Vice-Pres. 
Shannon was presiding, and he bore pa- 
tiently with the old gentleman, as. Mr. 
Copley has a son, Herford Parkman Salt- 
onstall, who would rather buy stocks than 
bet on the horses. 


No Pikers Present. 

Finally, the old gentleman subsided 
cause his breath was exhausted and 
despicable McGillicuddy addressed 
chair. 

The chair did not recognize him, but 
that did not jar the despicable McGilli- 
cuddy. He remarked: ; 

“T trust our good friend and fellow phil- 
anthropist, Mr. Copley, does not _ believe 
that there is any one here who would 
steal money from him in a small way. I 
think I know practically every member, 
and I don’t believe that there are more 
than half a dozen who would steal less 
than a dollar at a time, and none of them 
is present this evening. As for our worthy 
vice-president and chairman, I think I may 
say to Mr. Copley and all of our fellow 
philanthropists that never in the past ten 


be- 
the 
the 


years has there been a time when he would- 


take a dime or a dollar from a. man_ while 
there was hope of extracting bundles .of 
yellowbacks by means of variations on the 
familiar gold brick scheme, originally used 
by the Assyrians.”’ 

The despicable MecGillicuddy had _ been 
drinking. There was. not the slightest 
doubt of that, and the vice-president was 
righteously indignant. He rapped repeat- 
edly for order, but the despicable McGilli- 
cuddy continued: 


Mr. Homans’ Botanical Argument. 
Referring now to the matter in hand, I 


‘may say that the city council did a wise 


thing last Monday when it refused to take 
any further steps in the proposition to ex- 
tend Arlington street from the esplanade 
to the Castle Square hotel and then over- 
land to South Boston. It is a magnificent 
scheme, but it is not such a one as we of 
the Back Bay can afford to father. To me 
as a capitalist it appealed for a short time, 
until, after careful study under the direc- 
tion of that eminent botanist, Bob Hom- 
ans, I learned that a cold wind blowing 
over the Public Garden would destroy the 
vegetation and turn the tulip bulbs from 
Holland into briquettes of coal from Rhode 
Tsland. 

“That, to those of us who feel that when 
the vegetation of 
the entire world will be destroyed, was an 
appealing argument. But my opposition to 
the measure goes deeper than the reason 
so convincingly presented by my learned 
friend, Homans, and accepted for adoption 
by my changeable friend, Hale. I believe 
that I am one of the original friends of the 


Public Garden. To me it has been the ref-. 


erendum and the recall in municipal adorn-;! 


ment, but a still greater point in this mat- 
ter is the attempt to construct a magnifi- 
cent boulevard which will connect South 
Boston with Ward 8. 

“Blest be the tie that binds two districts 
brave and true, but ties that bind with 
cords of gold for us will hardly do.” 


The Approximate Cost. 
“Do not mistake me, fellow philanthro- 


pists and tax experts. I believe in im- 
provements.for Ward 11, but not for other 
sections under the pretence of helping 
Ward 11. F-am not surprised that Hale fell 
for it once and that Smith fell for it 
twice. Indeed my surprise is due-to the 
fact that both of them did not fall hard- 
er and further. 

“It is an alluring proposition, and I am 
told by experts who have studied into the 
matter that it will cost not less than one 
dollar and not more than a million. Of 
course those figures are only approximate, 
and they ‘may be one dollar or a million 
out of the way, but, at ‘the same time, we 
must put our foot down. 

“Why must we put our foot down? Be- 
cause it is cloven? No; that is not the an- 
swer. The. Ward 11 foot. is. not necessarily 
cloven, although the Ward 11 breath may 
be, but we must put our foot down be- 
cause we are being tricked. This, ise 
proposition, as I understand it, to give the 
poor, children from the slums of City 
Point and Bay View an opportunity to 
come by -way of a splendid boulevard to 
the Charles river basin for their first 
glimpse and smell and feel of salt water. 


No Children Wanted. 

“I realize that to children who have 
lived at City Poiut and Bay View all their 
lives, a chance to see the salt water of 
Charles river basin and the Stony brook 
sewer outlet must appeal strongly, and I do 


not blame: my friend, Smith, for painting 


the glorious picture in as vivid colors as 
he did. But we do not want the children 
of South Boston on the Charles river basin. 
We do not want. the children of South 
Boston in- Ward 11. We do not want the 
children of any section in Ward 11. We do 
not want children in Ward 11.’’ 

Saltonstall Wigglesworth Copley rose ex- 
ecitedly to his feet. 

“Mr. Chairman,’’ he shouted. He was rec- 


_ognized by the chair while the despicable 
‘McGillicuddy was getting his breath and 


trying to make up a new train of thoughts. 
Mr. Copley proceeded: 
“Mr. Chairman—I demand that the doors 


be locked, the police summoned, and every 


man in this room be searched. I find that 
it was a.quarter which was stolen from my 
pocket, imstead of a dime, and I believe 
that the, thief is still in the room.” 

He did not look at anybody in particu- 
lar, but everybody felt that he was meant. 
The despicable McGillicuddy beamed on Mr. 
Copley and remarked: 


McGillicuddy Offers Stock. 

“T know that all of us feel for Mr. Cop- 
ley and would do what we can to take the 
cup of serrow from his lips. I can do lit- 
tle myself to lift the burden of financial 
loss from his heart, for I am now. en- 
gaged in -organizing a copper mining com- 
pany that will compete with some of the 
enterprises which my good friend, the 
chairman, is putting forth for the uplifting 
of this community. I have with me this 
evening, for distribution. preferred ‘and 
common stock in the Vitoria Regina Cop- 
per Mining company of New Mexico. We 
own outright 10,000 square miles of land, 
rich in copper, in rubber, in orange groves 
and briquettes. Purchasers of one share of 
preferred stock at one dollar will receive 
10,000 shares of common.’’ 

The chairman called the despicable Mc- 
Gillicuddy to order, just as the despicable 
McGillicuddy was preparing to compare his 
stock with that of other philanthropists 
who had achieved large fortunes by means 
of vivid imaginations, job printers and 
steel engravers. The chair proceeded to ig- 
nore the despicable McGillicuddy, who took 
it good naturedly, by that time being 
drowsy. As Saltonstall Wigglesworth Copley 
still showed signs of agitation, the chair 
announced before Mr. Copley could speak 
that he would appoint a committee of three 
to examine into Mr. Copley’s deplorable 
loss and to take such measures as might 
be deemed necessary. Mr. Copley tried to 
express his thanks, but he was so agi- 
tated that he almost swallowed his false 
teeth, gasped noisily and could not frame 
suitable utterances, 


-~nated and elected under our guidance, 


“Our business this evening,’? remarked 
the chair, after Saltonstall Wigglesworth 
Copley had been pounded on the back until 
you could hear the second mortgages creak, 
‘ig to take action upon the endorsement of 
a candidate for governor. I have no hesita- 
tion,’ continued the chair, ‘in stating that 
I believe this association should take a 
stand in favor of broadminded, true Amer- 
icanism. Let us endorse the best man in 
sight.”’ i 
Has Examined Their Photographs. 

Percival Ogden Crash, who is chairman 
of the association’s committee on unfair 
taxation, was recognized by the chair. He 
said, or read: : 5 

“Fellow members: I believe that ~— the 
chair has struck the keynote in his’ brief 
-remarks. I believe, as he does, in nomina- 
ting the. best man, regardless of race or 
color. I have studied the situation careful- 
ly. I have read all about the candidates. I 
have examined their pictures carefully. 
One who is an expert in such matters can 
tell a man’s chaarcter and qualifications 
from that man’s photograph. In looking at 
the various photographs I have been im- 
pressed by the fact that one of the most 
prominent candidates is a man of stern de- 
termination, of genial benevolence, of musi- 
eal tastes and of unswerving fidelity to 
the cause of. anti-monopoly. 

“The candidate to whom I refer has been 


a candidate for president of the United 


States under the personal guidance of Wil- 
liam Randolph Hearst. He was not 
elected, but that was not the fault of the 
candidate or of his party. He would have 
been elected if those who know him best 
and have heard him talk could have com- 
municated their impressions of him to their 
fellow citizens throughout the country. 

“TI refer, gentlemen, to Honest Tom His- 
gen, the Giant Killer. He is the one man 
in this country who year in and year out 
has fought the Standard Oil trust and 
painted impressionist pictures of. the ven- 
erable Mr. Rockefeller, who, I am told, in 
many ways resembles our good friend, Sal- 


, 


tonstall Wigglesworth Conle~’ — 


tog 


; e cackled heartily, feeling at 
the same time of his pockets to see that 


V~ ae 


‘no other hand than his own was in them, 


and feebly proposed three cheers for Hon- 
est John Rockefeller. The proposition was 
unheeded. 

Has Reduced Price of Gasoline. 

Mr. Crash continued: - “I have met Mr. 
Hisgen. He is not now being boomed to 
any large extent by the Hearst newspa- 
pers, and the party of which originally he 
was a leader in this state has ceased to 
be, having died of infantile paralysis. But 
Honest Tom is spared to us—the man who 
makes the desert blossom with oil wells 
and who reduces the price of gasoline 
wherever he is permitted to apply his 
magic wand. 

“Let this association place itself on rec- 
ord for Honest Tom, let it show that it is 
able to meet the common people at least 
half way, let it say to the world at large 
and to the people of the commonwealth: 

*“We go to Fitz for salve, but we go to 
Honest: Tom for oil and leadership.’’ 

With our support’ he would sweep the 
commonwealth, and I have no_ hesitation 
in saying that should Mr. Hisgen be nomi- 
we 
would be in a position to. demand that we 
be made directors of the anti-monoplistic 
company and would be in a-splendid posi- 
tion to deal with the Old Trust. What say 
you gentlemen?” 

Cheers rent the air. They were ong, 
loud and genuine. Mr. Copley tried to 
cheer, but was smitten with sudden short- 


ness of breath and it looked as if he were 


dying. A doctor was sent for, and it was 
impossible to resume formal sessions of the 
association that evening. But it is prob- 
able that next Thursday evening the as- 
sociation will indorse Honest Tom Hisgen 
for governor. 

ELLERY THORNDIKE FENN. 


“DAN” TOOMEY HAS FIGHT. 


Daniel Henry Toomey of Springfield, who 
has been on the state committee so many 
years that its roster would look strange 
without his name. and who, unlike many of 
the members, has always actively partici- 
pated in the affairs of the committee, is op- 
posed for re-election this year. His op- 
ponent is John J. Collins, who was president 
of the city committee last year. Dan al- 
ways did dearly love a fight and has gone 
into this one with the same zest with which 
he waged many a battle in historic Faneuil 
Hall. But Dan never enjoyed anything so 
much as the fight that attended the hold- 
ing of the first, last. and only democratic 
convention in his own city, 
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Hessians Disappointed. 

Down Rockland way they are saying that 
the sun has set on the political horizon of 
the Rev. Melvin S. Nash, the Hanover 
dominie who has graced the house and sen- 
ate continuously since 1907. The . specific 
complaint against the parson is that he re- 
fused to stand in the path of the road 1oll- 
er that was preparing the way of Eben S. 
S. Keith, of Bourne to, the executive coun- 
cil. The Rocklandites who hold it in for 
Mr. Nash, declare that he could have put 
it all over the Cape aspirant—a frame of 
mind, by the way, that he himself enter- 
tained until he had looked over the situa- 
tion carefully. Then he changed his mind. 
It is claimed for him now that he* could 
have carried Fall River, had a chance to 
take New Bedford, and that he would have 
swept Plymouth county. Some Fall 
men evidently took pains to spread the news 
of dissatisfaction in their locality, but when 
it was sifted down there was a suspicion 
that somebody had circulated some very 
fanciful tales about the size of BHhben’s 
worldly pile. 

The dissatisfaction yarn was, they claim, 


to be used as an asset by the Hessians of: 


the district. Mr. Nash, even though a 
minister, is ‘“‘wised up” to several things 
in politics and he’ knows a swimming hole 
from a quagmire. Hence it took him. only 
a short time to size things up about as they 
were when once he got serious about the 
councillorship. Then he declined to,.run, 
and the aforesaid Hessians, who see the 
councillorship going to the Bourne man 
without opposition and a minimum of ex- 
pense, are greatly sore. Mr. Nash, though, 
‘has been in politics too long to invite disas- 
ter, and, moreover, he has always played 
the game on the level, hence his refusal to 
play the part of a lightning rod for Fall 
River grafters. 


ieee eee 
Spiking Harmon.’ 

Having furnished a ward rally in Faneuil 
hall for ‘‘Jud’’ Harmon it may be that rhe 
patched-up organization Joe Maynard and 
Mayor Fitzgerald jolly themselves into be- 
lieving is a real machine will make an ef- 
fort to have Prexy Wilson grace the barbe- 
cue to which Harmon was invited when it 
is tinally held next Saturday. At least tuat 
is the talk now, and, if it should happen 
that the governor really comes on, everyone 
may bet anything from a button up or 
down that the greeting he will receive will 
be something quite different from that ac- 
corded the Ohio executive. It is no secret 
that the mayor had Harmon along for the 
purpose of spiking any Harmon and Foss 
guns that might be trained this way. It 
might have been a little different if the 
rain had not prevented the festivities at 
Caledonia Grove, but not so much that you 
could notice it. In any event, the intent 
was to put Foss, and incidentally Harmon, 
“in bad,’’ and the rain played right into the 
hands of the gang. Harmon might have 
had a few friends among the outsiders 
when he started to speak; he didn’t have 
one when he finished. But if Wilson comes 
along for the barbecue when it. is really 
held the scene will be different.’ He will 
address the best the democracy-has to of- 
fer, Josiah Quincy will be the man behind 
the blowout and Fitz will be producing the 
goods he intends to deliver. But Harmon 
at that escaped one thing. He didn’t have 
to watch ‘‘the gang” eat barbecue sand- 
wiches—with all that that means—at Cale- 
donia grove. Wilson may have to, where- 
at many who have seen the aforesaid sand- 
wiches before will say that nothing the gang 
ean do for him is enough. 


Organizing Progressive Republicans. 
Whitfield Tuck, the surging democratic in- 
surgent from Winchester, who surges and 
insurges every time he _ eats, has, like 
Shakespeare’s man in the Seven Ages, 
played many parts. His friend, William J. 
Bryan, has cast him for all sorts of them, 
from the main noise in front of the big show 
down to distributing Commoners to those 
who will take them. Now LaFollette has 
asked him to outline the ingredients of a 
Progressive Republican organization in this 
state. That’s just meat, though, for the 
Winchester man ar:d he has shut his eyes to 
the Republican part of the designation and 
is going ahead with the Progressive. He 
has set down William N. Osgood of Lowell, 
once a Progressive Democrat and later an 
Independence Leaguer, for first place in the 


list, with E. Gerry Brown of Brockton and - 


Charlie Lewin of New Bedford running 
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‘neck and neck for second place. Then h 
suggests Russell Wood and Russell Crane o 
Cambridge, John Haigis of Montague, Ho 
mer Hall of North Adams, Arthur Nason of 
Haverhill, Arthur Withington of Newbury 
port, another one-time democrat, who pre 
sumably.is in the party still; Eddie Bagle 
of East Boston and a few others scattered 
all over the state. Mr. Tuck wanted t 
include Speaker Walker, but the latter is s¢ 
hopelessly inoculated with _Taftitis thi. 
eventually he was left off the list, althouj 
his name was sent along to LaFollette 4 
that of a sample insurgent who hadn’t yd 
insurged himself out of the party, but on 
who might at any time roll out of bed a 
find himself on the floor. There are one ¢ 
two other prominent surgers. and insurge 
in the state whose names are in reserve f 
the new party, but the Winchester ma 
wants first to see if he can’t unload Maye 
Fitzgerald on the real simon pure insu 
gent of them all and then he will comple 
the list. 

Don’t imagine Whitfield has quit the d 
mocracy. The Progressive Republicg 
movement is the best thing that has .ha 
pened to the democracy in a long time a 
Friar Tuck knows what he is doing wh 
he pushes it along, 


. McNamara’s Friends Are Waiting. 
Many persons are wondering when G 
Foss is going to send the name of Lott 
McNamara, the Haverhill shoe manufa 
. turer, to the executive council again for 
place on the board of arbitration and ed 
Ciliation. It is generally recognized by th 
who know that no appointment made by 
governor this year was more absolutd 
_ based on personal merit than that of J 
McNamara. The latter, moreover, had bd 
promised the place. He has been gi 
the sam- i a. P ’ . 
cs HL COTO e since che executive coun- 
cil turned him down. It looks as if Gov. 
Foss was holding back the name now for 
the purpose of creating an issue later on 
in the campaign, but even at that, Mr. Mc- 
Namara should be told point blank ‘whether 
the governor is going to stand by him to 
a finish or quit after he has made a demon- 
stration, as he did in the Murphy case at 
Marlboro. 


mere 


Machines and Direct Primary Law. 

The direct primary law has turned things 
upside down at republican headquarters at 
18 Tremont street, and Charlie Hatfield has 
contracted a new disease of the neck from 
the incessant twisting to see.how things are 
going. He says that he can’t tell anything 
about the situation and the party leaders 
perce with him, for they are all guessing, 
00. 

Over at democratic headquarters no such 
experience is being encountered. The two 
Mikes—Loring and Leary—sit on the lid at 
15 Beacon street, look wise and send wut 
circulars—bushels of them. Chairman John 
BF. McDonald shows up once in awhile— 
just often enough, in fact to demonstrate 
that he is still. boss. The fountain-head 
of the democracy, though, is at the state 
house and its name is Foss. He is run- 
ning the party as smoothly as ever did 
Sen. Lodge the republican party in the good 
old days, when it was decided at state 
committee headquarters that a thing be 
done and a hundred volunteers were on 
hand soon afterward to do it. Foss blam- 
ed Lodge for. that desirable condition in 
those days; Lodge ought to take a look in 
at..the Foss methods now. There are 
those who say that the senior senator, even 
in his: palmiest days,. had nothing on the 
machinery Eugene Noble is manipulating 
in this progressive year of 1911. 


Norman Conducting Real Campaign. 

The real live wire of the governorship 
campaign so far is Rep. Norman H. White, 
who has gained his second wind, and, re- 
ports from the countryside say, is enter- 
taining the great proletariat as it has not 
been entertained since Eugene N, Foss 
went about last year spreading pessimism 
and a few other things anent the high 
cost of living. Norman may even be tag- 
ged as the real simon pure progressive of 
Massachusetts politics if he doesn’t watch 
out, and that would be sad news in cer- 
tain other circles. Norman, though, has 
forgotten his attack of Fossiphobia and is 
back again on the old trail, hunting the 
New Haven’s scalp, a quest that furnishes 
a plentitude of topics upon which he can 
be both entertaining and emphatic, even 
when wrong. Be that as it may, he is 
making many speeches a week, going al] 
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the time, and, reports from the front say, 
really getting the crowds, which is the 
main thing. Speaker Walker and Lieut. 
Goy. Frothingham are likewise busy all 
the time, and their headquarters in this 
city are visited daily by the faithful and‘ 
the unconverted from many sections of the 
state. It is Norman, though, who is con- 
ducting the talking campaign, he refusing 
to open quarters. The others are about 
the state on speaking tours, but neither of 
them are taking it as a steady diet. 


Tame State Conventions. 

Many towns have overlooked the import- 
ant duty of filing with the secretary of 
State a list of delegates to the state con- 
ventions of the big parties, and will as a 
result be without representation when it 
comes time for drafting the party platforms 
this year. Among the places which have 
fallen down in this regard are Adams, 
where the democrats failed to show, and 
Palmer, where the republicans overlooked 
a chance. 

The oversight may have been accidental 
in both those cases, but in many places, 
both parties omitted the state convention 
delegations deliberately. Members of the 
local political committees declare they 
are not at all anxious to travel to 
Boston for the single purpose of ratifying 
a party platform that has been written 
beforehand by men whom they know only 
by name. The demoerats, though, will 
have the task of naming the at-large mem- 
bers of the state committee, and those 
towns which have omitted to file delega- 
tions to that meeting have simply over- 
looked a chance to hand to a favorite son 
something that may or may not be worth 
anything. 

In any event, it looks as if the state 
conventions this year will be tame affairs. 
The greatest sufferers of course will. be 
the bars at the American House and the 
Quincy House, for they certainly did, in 
Pears past, reap silver harvest from the 
j 9 town an- 


thirsty ones that journeyed ice 
of them with thirsts thar 


nually, many 

had been accumulating for the 12-month 
gone. 

All of which means that the famous 


“night before’’ is off. It has ceased to be 
and the men who frame platforms, which 
is the hardest work now left to the comr- 
vention delegates, are not the kind thar 
make merry with a foot on a brass rail— 
that is, most of them do not make merry 
in that way. And those were the boys 
that made things go along on the ‘night 
before,’’—also they are the ones that .can 
create the air of pessimism that gave a 
cash value to the cheering words that dis- 
sipated gloom. Many may miss the ‘night 
before,” but it won’t be the candidates. 


Riley’s Democratic Club. 

Ex-Rep. Tom Riley of Malden has started 
his campaign for mayor of that city by 
organizing a democratic club of which he 
is the president. Cong. Jim Curley went out 
the other night and addressed the Malden 
elub on organization, a la Tammany. Tom’s 
club. is limited to 300 in membership and 
there is to be a sub-organization for each 
ward. He proposes to do things up in pro- 
per shape. 

The big Malden lawyer has some fight on 
for mayor, but is unopposed in the prima- 
ries for membership on the democratic state 
committee from the fourth Middlesex dis- 
trict. Tom promises to start something 
when he arrives on the state committee. 


Harmon and Foss? 

On reaching New Jersey Gov. Harmon 
seems to have expressed his preference for 
Gov. Foss for a running mate. That may 
be going farther than his remarks warrant, 
but he is quoted as saying that what he 
learned on his trip into Connecticut and 
Massachusetts gave him the impression that 
New England was for Foss for vice-presi- 


dent. Foss has got to carry Massachusetts 
again this fall before he will stand any 
show for promotion. Harmon’s visit to 


Connecticut has left no very strong impres- 
sion and a dispute as to whether he said 
that he could beat Taft in Ohio, as quoted 
by a Hartford Courant reporter. What dif- 
ference does it make what he said? The 
question is, Can he?—Waterbury American. 


Meaney Quits State Committee. 

Rep. John F. Meaney of Blackstone steps 
down and out from the state committee this 
vear after several years of service, during 
one of which years—1908, in the first Vahey 
campaign—he was executive chairman. 

Dr. Cooke of Milford—no relative to “Old 
Doe,” the pole climber—wanted to go back 
on the committee but that didn’t cause 
John to quit. He simply has had enough 
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Why the Mayor Is Supporting Skelton. 

The mayor of Boston is doing what he 
can in a modest way to obtain the demo- 
cratic nomination for secretary of state for 
that well known republican, Mr. Skelton, 
who was obliged not long ago to change 
his designation from republican to demo- 
crat, in order to be eligible for the demo- 
eratic nomination. The mayor, according to 
all accounts, has had several reasons for 


his change of faith, but the latest is the 
most interesting. 
As his Dorchester friends put it, the 


mayor feels that Mr. 
nominated because, according to the may- 
or’s information, Mr. Skelton was respon- 
sible for Mayor Hibbard’s determination to 
remain a candidate last year and thus en- 
abled Mr. Fitzgerald to win. That, of 
course, is an expression of true gratitude 
on the part of the mayor, but is it based 
on fact? 

‘ Nobody ever heard of Skelton as a factor 
in George A. Hibbard’s hopeless candidacy, 
until the mayor’s friends told of it, but 
they had heard of the mayor as a consid- 
erable factor. If the mayor, for example, 
were a candidate for secretary of state it 
would be Mr. Skelton’s duty, as a friend 
of Mayor Hibbard, to support Mayor Fitz- 
gerald, because of what the mayor did or 
tried to do, for Mayor Hibbard. 


Skelton should be 


There Were Many Who Helped. 

There were many who helped to keep 
Mayor Hibbard in the field after it had 
long been apparent that for him to remain 
would be worse than useless from the 
standpoint of his own personal advantage. 
There were the ‘‘Zebras,’’ for example, who 
held a rousing meeting, endorsed Mayor 
Hibbard, told him the republicans were be- 
rttischa nah date ben proceeded to do _busi- 


as 


QiNu will, anu : : Me 
ness with Mr. Fitzgeraitu. the Zebras will 
never meet again, as long as the memory 
of their proceedings shall be treasured, but 
they did something—far more, indeed, than 
Mr. Skelton could possibly have done. 

And how about Edward G. Richardson— 
friend of the mayor and friend of Mr. Hib- 
bard? He was one of the chief engineers 
of the Hibbard movement and had daily 
consultations with the mayor who was in 
and the ex-mayor who was trying to get 
back. Mr. Richardson had. genuine influ- 
ence, and he did more than Mr. Skelton 
could have done for the Hibbard and the 
Fitzgerald candidacies. 

And is there to be no word of praise for 
Fred S. Gore, who was penal institutions 
commissioner under Mayor Hibbard and 
who is still penal institutions commission- 
er? He is penal institutions commissioner 
today because of his great work for May- 
or Hibbard as a candidate and of his 
great work at the same time for Mayor 
Fitzgerald, also a candidate. He is retained 
in his present position for no other reason 
than because of his intense loyalty to both 
candidates against Storrow, and it is not 
fair to Mr. Gore, Mr. Richardson and oth- 
ers now holding office in city hall to try 
to stretch the list of republican officehold- 
ers on Beacon hill because of a false as- 
sumption that Mr. Skelton and others nev- 
er before heard of, were responsible for 
keeping Mayor Hibbard in the fight. 


eda use 


There is a good reason why Mayor 
Fitzgerald as a democrat is supporting 
Alexander McGregor, a_ republican, for 


councillor, and doing what he can to keep 
a democrat out of the fight. That reason, 
however, does not apply to the fight for 
secretary of state. Mr. Skelton, left to 
himself, and with no hope of office, would 
be following in politics the well known Mr. 
Batchelder, chief of the Minute Men, and 
the mayor should have permitted Mr. Skel- 
ton to follow him. 


He Runs an Egg Market. 

It is generally believed in court house 
circles that one of the court house officers 
runs, or has been running, an egg market 
somewhere under his own name or that of 
some one else. He made visits very fre- 
quently to the state farm, came back every 
time loaded down with eggs, and paid for 
them at such figures that he ought to have 
made decent profits out of the eggs. Just 
where his place of business was located is 
not known, but perhaps new light will be 
thrown on the state farm’s dealings in eggs 
when the calcium is fairly turned on to 
the operations of the state farm. 

This is a leisurely season for the court 
officers. Their boss, the sheriff, is out of 


the fight, having got by before the direct 
nominations law went into effect, and few 
of his subordinates are taking much inter- 
est in the fights now under way. Some of 


them, indeed, are understood to be doing 
what they can in a quiet way to bring 
about the defeat of Clerk Manning, but 


few of them have influence politically, be- 
ing relics of a prior political generation 
or plain stowaways who never had any 
political influence. 


A Blow at Boston—1915—Plus. 

A severe blow has been struck at Bos- 
ton—1915—Plus by the selection of a Chi- 
cago architect to build the new Filene es- 
tablishment. Just when the movement was 
doing much to boom Boston by means of 
boys’ games and _ water = sports, word 
reached Boston that there was not in the 
entire city an architect big enough to de- 
sign the Filene building on Washington and 
Summer streets and that it had been nec- 
essary to go to Chicago, which is a fam- 
ous art centre, in order to get the right 
kind of a man. 

Ever since the announcement was made, 
those papers which have dared to mention 
the subject in any way have been trying to 
explain it, and the explanations are works 
of art in themselves. However, the 1915 
movement is on its last or hind legs, it is 
gradually closing up the avenues of ex- 
penditure, and some day, when nobody is 
looking, it will stop making itself believe 
that it is alive and will cease to be a finan- 
cial burden on its backers. But there is 
something humorous in the comparison hbe- 
tween the Filene devotion to Boston and 
steals a to go to Chicago for an archi- 
ect. 


He Gets His Man at Last. 
Just as the mayor was finding fault be- 
cause the civil service commission had not 
4 he appointment of James we 
appruvcu —— : ot: il- 
Bacigalupo to be a trustee of ue 
dren’s institutions department, the commis- 
sion approves the appointment and Mr. 
Bacigalupo reaches city hall within half 
an hour and qualifies before the commis- 
sion can change its mind. According to in- 
side advices, it looked at one time as if 
he would be rejected by a unanimous vote 
of the commission, including Chairman 
Boyle, but the tide changed between Fri- 
day and Tuesday. Chairman Boyle is treat- 
ing all of the appointments of the mayor, 


it is understood, purely on their merits, 
and. there is an impression that, in any 
case involving political pull for the pur- 


pose of getting an appointee by, the pull 
would not be enough. 


it Will Be Held Next Saturday. 

The postponed barbecue of the democra- 
tic city committee will be held one week 
from today, weather permitting. It is be- 
lived that the weather will permit. City em- 
ployes will not be asked to’ buy a second 
set of tickets, but those who insist upon 
chipping in a second time will be allowed 
to do so. It looks now as if all of the heads 
of departments will be obliged to make 
good on a Ssizable deficiency. 

Manus J. Fish, who is the well known 
superindent of public buildings, claims that, 
although he was compelled to buy 100 tick- 
ets, costing him $50, he did not make his 
subordinates buy them, but paid the bill 
like a man and gave the tickets away. The 
question is, ‘To whom did he give the 
tickets?” His chief janitor for city hall, 
Col. Sheehan, who acts and looks very much 
like William Jennings Bryan, has been sell- 
ing tickets to the understrappers at 50 
cents a throw. If the colonel got the tick- 
ets for nothing, who gets the profits? 


Wilson Won’t Be There. 

It doesn’t look as if Gov. Wilson of New 
Jersey would be present at the barbecue, 
although his Boston manager, Josiah Quin- 
cy, will do what he can to make Wilson an 
added attraction. The fact is that Wil- 
son is in very great demand for democra- 
tic gatherings. Moreover, he is away from 
New Jersey so much that things are hap- 
pening to his fences, and his favorite pro- 
ject, the commission form of government, 
is being swatted wherever an attempt is 
made to push it through. 

This time, it is said, there will be only 
one presiding officer, and Gov, Foss and 
Mayor Fitzgerald will not be permitted to 
conflict with each other in introducing 
speakers. It is probable that Gov. Plaisted 
of Maine will be present, and Cong. McGil- 
licuddy of Lewiston is expected to speak 
upon “Battling with the Curse of Unregu- 
lated Rum in the Pine Tree State,” 
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BOSTON LICENSING BOARD 


System of Control of Liquor Traffic in Boston Best Ever 
Devised—Efficiency Due Largely to the Men 
Who Administer the System 


The regulation of the liquor traffic is ad- 
mittedly a problem. It has been approach- 
ed in various ways, experts have differed 
in their views and methods; states and 
cities have experimented and bungled, and 
good intentions have been handicapped on 
the one side by impractical theories and 
on the other by political prejudice and 
selfish defiance of law. 

Boston, as a metropolitan city, has had 
practical and sometimes expensive experi- 
ence in the treatment of this problem. To- 
day she is closer to a final solution than 
any other city of its class. The matter 
has been taken out of politics, it has been 
separated as far as possible from the police 
power, and it is being handled by three 
men who do their duty impartially and 
wholly with reference to the statutes as 
framed by the lawmakers. 

A long time ago farsighted men realized 
that it would be far better for the people, 
far better for the police, and far better 


‘for the business interests affected if con- 


trol of the police and control of the liquor 


P 


EZRA H. BAKER, 


traffic could be separated, but it was only 
five years ago that such realization was 
written into law. The police department 
was placed under the control of a Single 
headed commissioner; a_ licensing board 
was created to handle the liquor traffic. 
The pessimists could see nothing but trou- 
ble and failure in the change; the politi- 
cians were positive that a’ plot to use the 
liquor industry for political purposes had 
been devised; the opponents of the liquor 
traffic sat tight on their well known plat- 
form that prohibition is the only remedy 
for existing evils, in Boston as well as 
Squedunk. 

The control of the Boston liquor traffic 
by a licensing board of three men has pass- 
ed beyond the experimental stage. It is 
now an established fact, and the licensing 
board is an established institution. It is 
now apparent to a very large majority of 
the people of Boston that the best method 
yet devised for tackling a genuine problem 
is now in force, and the honest and un- 
prejudiced among them are frank to admit 
that there has been a vast and steady im- 
provement in conditions. Of course there 
are those, outside of official responsibility 
and opportunity, who could do still better, 
but they have not yet demonstrated where- 
in their views would be more effective in 
a practical way than those which found 
expression in the establishment of the Bos- 
ton licensing board. 

When control of the police and the liquor 
traffic was separated, Gov. Guild made 
up his mind that the two departments 
created out of one should have the best 
possible service obtainable. He determined 
that the law founding those departments 
should not be discredited in the slightest 
degree by poor selections of men in authori- 
ty. For police commissioner he obtained 


the services of Stephen O’Meara, and in 
this connection it is enough to say that 
Gov. Foss has reappointed Mr. O’Meara for 
another term of five yedrs. ; 

The governor was equally determined to 
have a ‘icensing board that would be reé- 
spected at the outset and could be de- 


pended upon to obtain respect for the 
statutes. He found the kind of men that 
he was looking for, consulted them, ob- 


tained their consent to serve, and left thém 
to their duties. It was brought home to 
them that their responsibility would be to 
the statutes and the people for whose 
benefit those statutes are created. It was 
made clear to them that they would not 
be compelled to take orders from any living 
being or heed advice that conflicted with 
the laws of the commonwealth. And thus 
they began their duties. 

It is the opinion of every disinterested 
citizen who has studied the subject that 
they have done their work well. They 
have done it without brass bands and fire- 
works and they have done it without scan- 
dal. There is no press agent connected 
with the office of the licensing board, nor, 
on the other hand, is there the slightest 
concealment of any facts which the citizen 
and the taxpayer should have in his pos- 
session, 

For chairman of the licensing board Gov. 
Guild selected Ezra H. Baker. It may be 
said without reservation that he could 
have selected no man of equal ability who 
would have been less familarly known to 
the politicians and the liquor dealers than 
Mr. Baker himself. He was not a _ politic- 
cian and although he had long been 


SAMUEL H. HUDSON, 


a power in Boston financial circles, he had 
not been in the limelight. Gov. Guild knew 
him as a classmate at Harvard, and bhe- 
lieved that he would be an ideal man for 
chairman of the licensing board. Those 
who have had business before that board 
will testify to the fact that the governor’s 
opinion has been fully justified by the facts. 

Chairman Baker is president of the Mat- 
tapan ‘Trust Deposit company of South 
Boston, a trustee of the South Boston Sav- 
ings bank, a director in the Central Ver- 
mont railroad, the Second National bank 
and other large institutions and treasurer 
of Radcliffe college. He has brought to 
his duties a common sense, business-like 
appreciation of what is due to the people 
and at the same time has not approached 
his work without bearing in mind always 
the fact that the liquor business is rec- 
ognized by the commonwealth and that it 
has certain rights within the law as well 
as certain grave responsibilities within the 
law. 

No man, no matter how humble and how 
uninfluential he may have ‘been, has ever 
been denied the fullest measure of fair 
play by Chairman Baker, sitting as the 


head of a semi-judicial body, listening to 
complaints, hearing requests for licensés, 
and digesting explanations of serious 
charges concerning the methods of dealers. 
He is a republican in politics, but not a 
politician by profession or practice. His 
first purpose as chairman has been to rep- 
resent the interests of the city as a whole, 
and in this purpose hé has been wonder- 
fully successful. 

Samuel H. Hudson is the second member 
of the board. He is a lawyer and a grad- 
uate of Dartmouth college. Dartmouth men 
will say, of course, that {t should have 
been put in this fashion: He is a Dart- 
mouth man and a lawyer. ‘“‘Sam” Hud- 
son is not quite as enthusiastic in his Dart- 
mouth adherence as to kick about that, 
but he enough of a Dartmouth man to 
accept implicitly this statement by a well 
known Dartmouth alumnus who, being 
asked for the flames of the six leading col- 
leges in the United States replied: 

“Dartmouth and five others.’’ 

It must not be inferred, however, that 
Samuel H. Hudson’s mission in life is to 
boom Dartmouth and do nothing else. He 
is, on the Boston licensing board, a clear- 
headed, working miember, who wants to 
know all the facts concerning any matter 
under consideration and who usually ob- 
tains those facts in as brief a time as pos- 


FRED A. EMERY. 


sible, if there are any to be had. He knows 
human nature, he can See through ‘shains 
with remarkable powers of vision, and men 
who have gone before the licensing board 
for the purpose of bolstering illegality with 
falsehood have come away with the impres- 
sion that it sometimes pays to tell the truth. 

Mr. Hudson was once a member of the 
Boston law department, and on a certain 
occasion created Something of a sensation 
by compelling a group of professional real 
estate gsrafters to carry their claims 
against the city into court and then show- 
Ing up the methods of those grafters and 
their stoolpigeons. After that as long as 
“Sam” Hudson was part of the law de- 
partment, it was not considered a good 
joke to frame up a plot to rob the city 
and to do it with the aid of city officials, 

Mr. Hudson left the law department five 
years ago and has since been joined in 
private practice by Philip Nichols, who was 
associated with him in the city law depart- 
ment. The firm of Hudson & Nichols, with 
offices in the Kimball building, enjoy a lye 
crative practice. 

The third member’ of the board is Fred 
A. Emery, now and for the past 22 years 


4 


connected with the well known Rox- 
bury Carpet company of Boston. Mr. Em- 
ery, sad to say, has been accused 
at various times, of being ~ a” polis 


tician. When he was appointed he was 
called a politician, and about once in so 
often ever since he has been called a pol- 
itician. Those who. believe that the licens- 
ing board of the city should interpret the 
law relating to the sale of liquor in this 
commonwealth as the _ prohibition law 
would be enforced in Bangor if every cit- 
izen of Bangor was a practical prohibi- 
tionist, have always passed by Chairman 
Baker and Commr. Hudson when looking 
for a horrible example, in connection with 


the licensing board, and have pounced upo 
Fred Emery, es 
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It isn’t easy to pounce upon him, be- 
cause he is tall and heavy and strong, but 
there are times when it looks as if he 
rather delighted in being pounced upon. 
That is because he was in the habit of be- 
ing pounced upon long ago, when he was 
a plain citizen. of Ward 21, running for 
office, or running somebody else for Office 
or trying in a modest way to trip some- 
body else who was running for office. If 
a man was beaten, or elected, or didn’t 
run, or did run, Emery was held responsi- 
ble by those who were looking for some- 
body to. tie responsibility too. He was 
“the Hmery faction,’ he was “the Emery 
machine,” he was “the usurpation of the 
powers of the people.” Considering that 
the Emery usurpation of the powers of the 
people had only one vote and was not per- 
mitted, even if he desired, to cast that 
vote more than once in one poll of the pop- 
ulace, it can be readily seen that the Emery 
usurpation of the powers of the people 
was largely a figment of a very delusive 
imagination. 

However, when the licensing board set- 
tied down to business anid proceeded to 
distribute licenses and retribution to those 
who deserved one or the other, ‘the pro- 
fessional promoters of official integrity who 
have nothing of that commodity, private or 
official, to spare, decided that it wouldn’t 
do to attack Baker or. Hudson, because 
there was nothing on which to hang a fes- 
toon of epithets, but Emery was right 
there, and they proceeded to docorate him. 
Quite regularly he has been decorated ever 
since. He is one member of a board of 
three. If he were chairman it might be 
possible to demonstrate with mathematical 
certainty that one is greater than two, 
if it is in the right place, but Emery is 


not chairman, and even in official life he 


has only cne vote. 

But he doesn’t find fault with what is 
said about him, although now and then he 
expresses regret that, with so much im- 
provement all about him, in the matter of 
flying machines, tungsten lamps and city 
charters, it has been impossible for those 
who make a specialty of denunciation to 
add something original and interesting to 
their fund. Incidentally as a member of 
the licensing board, he has done his duty, 
has upheld the doctrine of fair play, he 
has been in harmony with his colleagues, 
and he has not permitted his political views 
to warp his judgment in the slightest de- 
gree on matters of official duty... And his 
associates appreciate the fact that he -is 
fair and honest and _ level-headed. 


Perhaps the success of the licensing sys- 
tem in this city is dependent to a very 
large degree vpn the composition of the 
board that controls the system. Certainly 
the board and the system form an ad- 
mirable. combination. It should be under- 
stood that the board’s duties are arduous. 
Boston is an exceptional city. There are 
more than a million people in greater Bos- 
ton. Not one of those dwellers in the 
towns and cities of greater: Boston, ex- 
cept Boston and occasionally Chelsea, can 
buy ‘liquor: legally outside of Boston. Lic- 
enses are limited to one in every five 
hundred of population, but actually, count- 
ing the inhabitants of those towns and 
cities served in Boston, the number of 
licenses is about one in a thousand. :The 
demands for licenses is great, the tempta- 
tion: to lose sight of their conditions is 
not a small one, and the frequent amend- 
ments of law on Beacon hill by those 
who believe in the. efficacy of legislation, 
rather ‘than in moral influence, is a factor 
of no small importance in the work of 
the licensing bcard. 

It probably isn’t generally appreciated 
that the much advertis24 bar and bottle act 
has practically doubled the work of .ike 
commission. The changes caused in the 
physical arrangement of licensed places by 
the loss of one license or the remodeling 
to make two separate premises, so the own- 
er might hold two licenses, necessitated that 
the commission make personal visits to each 
of these places to see that the law was 
complied with and there has been an al- 
most: unbelievable amount of work involved 
in the numerous transfers of licenses which 
have taken place under the act. 

From the standpoint of intelligent and 
unprejudiced citizens of Boston who realize 
that the licensing board is compelled to 
face conditions, rather than to develop 
theories, there is not the slightest doubt 
that the present method of handling the 
liquor. question in Boston is the best ever 
devised. And those who know the facts 
say plainly that the licensing board is a 
model one and a credit to the city and 
the commonwealth. 


CANDIDATES FOR PUBLIC OFFICE 


Following are the names of those who 
have filed nomination papers as candidates 
in the joint primaries for nomination for 
state offices: ; 

Candidates for renomination are starred; 
double districts are denoted by two stars; 
triple districts by three. 


EXECUTIVE. 


ee eee 


GOVERNOR. 
Dem.—*Eugene N. Foss, Boston; Thomas 
L. Hisgen, West Springfield. 
Dem, Prog.—*Eugene N. Foss, Boston. 
Rep.—Louis A. Frothingham, Boston; 
Joseph - Walker, Brookline; Norman H, 
White, Brookline. 


LIEUTENANT GOVERNOR. 
Dem.—David I. Walsh, Fitchburg. 
Dem. Prog.—David I. Walsh, Fitchburg. 
Rep.—Robert Luce, Somerville. 


SECRETARY OF STATE, 
Dem.—Frank J. Donahue, Boston, 
ward O. Skelton, Boston. 
Dem. Prog.—Edward O. Skelton, Boston. 
Rep.—*Albert P. Langtry, Springfield; 
Russell A. Wood, Cambridge. 


Ed- 


TREASURER. 


Dem.—Augustus L. Thorndike, Brewster. 

Dem. Prog.—Augustus L. | Thorndike, 
Brewster. 

Rep.—*Elmer A. Stevens, Somerville. 


AUDITOR. 

Dem.—Charles B. Strecker, Brookline. 

Dem. Prog.—Charles B. Strecker, Boston. 

Rep.—Herbert W. Burr, Boston; *John 
E, White, Tisbury. 

ATTORNEY-GENERAL. 

Dem.—George W. Anderson, Joseph J. 
Leonard, Boston. 

Rep.—*James M. Swift, Fall River. 


COUNCILLORS. 
1st District. , 
Dem.—Alfred E. Green, Duxbury. 
Rep.— Eben 8S. 8S. Keith, Bourne. 
2d District. 
Dem.—Henry J. Dixon, Boston. 


Rep.—*J. Stearns Cushing, Norwood; 
W. Prentiss Parker, Boston. 
3d_ District. 


Dem.—* John Quinn, Ji , Boston. 
Rep.—Henry A. Savage, Boston. 


_ 4th District. 


Rep.—Charles L. Burrill, 
ander McGregor, Malden, 
5th District. 

Dem.—Edward J. Carney, Salem; Frank 
A. Foster, Manchester. 

Rep—Edward G. -Frothingham, MHaver- 
hill; James H. Walker, Amesbury. 
6th District. 

Rep.—*Herbert E. Fletcher, Westford. 
7th District. 

Rep.—* Winfield S. Schuster, Douglas. 
8th District. 

Dem.—William H. Gross, Lee. : 

Rep.—*August H. Goetting, Springfield. 


LEGISLATIVE. 


SENATE. 


Boston; Alex- 


Berkshire. 
Dem.—*John H. Mack, North Adams. 
Dem. Prog.—*John H. Mack, North 
Adams, 
Rep.—Walter L. Tower, Dalton. 
Berkshire-Hampshire-Hampden. 
Dem.—Alfred J. Preece, Northampton. 
Rep.—Calvin Coolidge, Northampton. 


1st Bristol. 
Dem.—William J. Kenney, Attleboro. 
Rep.—*Charles S. Chase, Dighton. 

2d Bristol. 
Dem.—Charles A. MacDonald, Joseph F. 

Mooney, John L. Shea, Fall River. 
Rep.—Walter E. McLane, Fall River. 

3d Bristol. 
Dem.—James A, Reed, New Bedford. 
Rep.—*Samuel Ross, New Bedford. 

Cape. 
Dem.—Osborn Nickerson, Chatham. 
Rep.—Frank W. Chipman, Sandwich; Al- 


fred W. Cushman, Provincetown; Edric 
Eldridge, Yarmouth; Thomas _ Pattison, 
Barnstable. 
1st Essex. 


Dem.—Francis V. McCarthy, Lynn. 
Rep.—*George H. Newhall, Lynn. 
2d Essex. 
Dem.—William Stopford, Beverly. 
Rep.—*Arthur S. Adams, Marblehead. 
3d Essex. 
Dem.—George A. Schofield, Ipswich. 
Rep.—Clarence J. Fogg, Newburyport; 
*James E. Tolman, Gloucester. 
4th Essex, 
Dem.—James B. Carbrey, Peabody. 
Rep.—*Arthur L. Nason, Haverhill. 
5th Essex. ; ‘ 
Dem.—William R. Adams, *Dennis E. 
Halley, William A. Hester, Lawrence. 
Rep.—J. Robert Tetler, Lawrence. ; 
Franklin-Hampshire. 
Dem.—John C. O’Brien, Greenfield. 
Rep.—*John H. Schoonmaker, Ware. 
1st Hampden. 
Dem.—*John F. Malley, Springfield. 
Rep.—Luke S. Stowe, Springfield. 
2d Hampden. te 
Dem.—* Frank X. Quigley, Holyoke. 
1st Middlesex. 
Dem.—Frederick N. Walsh, Natick. 
Rep.—Frederic H. Hilton, Framingham; 
*Henry C. Mulligan, Natick. 
2d Middlesex. 
Dem.—James Culhane, Maurice M. Lynch, 
Cambridge. 
Rep.—*Harry N. Stearns, Cambridge. 
3d Middlesex. 
Dem.—John H. Smith, Somerville. 
Rep.—*Charles V. Blanchard, Somerville. 
4th Middilesex. 
Dem.—Thomas J. Boynton, Everett. 
Rep.—Claude L. Allen, Andrew J. Bur- 
nett, John Larrabee, Melrose. 
5th Middlesex. 
Dem.—Charles F. McCarthy, Marlboro. 
Rep.—Edward A. Walker, Waltham. 
6th Middlesex. 
Dem.—Joseph J. Donahue, Medford. 
Rep.—*Charles H. Brown, Medford. 
7th Middlesex. ‘ 
Dem.—Philip A. Kiely, Lynn. 
Rep.—*Frank P. Bennett, Saugus. 
8th Middlesex. 
Dem.—Henry J. Draper, Lowell. 
Rep.—Erson B. Barlow, Amos B. Best, 
Dracut; Charles T. Killpartrick, Lowell; 
George H. Stevens, Dracut. 


1st Norfolk. 
Rep.—*George L, Barnes, Weymouth. 
2d Norfolk. 
Dem.—James M. Folan, Norwood. 
Rep.—*Charles H. Pearson, Brookline. 
1st Plymouth. . 
Dem.—Alfred S. Burns, Plymouth; Tho- 
mas H. Buttimer, Hingham. 
Rep.—Frederic M. Hersey, Hingham. 
2d Plymouth. 
Dem.—John O’Connell, Brockton, 
Dem. Prog.—John O’Connell, Brockton. 
Rep.—Ezra W. Clark, Albin F. Nordbeck, 
John J. Whipple, Brockton. 
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1st Suffolk. 

Dem.—*Edward J. Grainger, Winthrop. 

Dem, Prog.—Henry G. Hichborn, Revere. 

Rep.— William M. Robinson, Chelsea; Er- 
nest W. Woodside, Boston. 
2d Suffolk. 

Dem.—*James A. Hatton, Boston. 

Rep.—Arthur W. Forbush, Boston. 
3d Suffolk. 

Dem.—* Joseph P. Lomasney,. Boston. 

Rep.—William CC. Lane, John W. 
Vaughan, Boston. 
4th Suffolk. 

Dem.—Timothy F. Callahan, ‘Thomas M. 
Joyce, Boston. 

Dem. Prog.—Timothy L. Connolly, Boston. 

Rep.—Freeman O. Emerson, Boston. 
5th Suffolk. 

Rep.—*George Holden Tinkham, Boston. 
6th Suffolk. 

Dem.—*James F. Powers, Boston. 

Rep.—Charles D. Cheney, Boston. 
7th Suffolk. 

Dem.—John J. O’Hare, *James P. Timilty, 
Boston. 

Rep.—Charles H. Bryant, Boston. 
8th Suffolk. 

Dem.—Edward W. Burns, Robert P. 
Clarkson, John J. Cummings, Terence F. 
Feeley, Pierce J. Grace, Edward H. Pink- 
ham, Charles V. Russell, Boston. 

Dem. Prog.—Edward W. Burns, Boston. 

Rep.— Thomas M. Vinson, Boston. 
9th Suffolk. 

Dem.—John J. Hoar, Francis J. Horgan, 
Boston. 

Rep.—Edward W. Brewer, Joseph J. Feely, 
William E. Hannan, Boston. 


1st Worcester. 
Dem. Prog.—*John H. Hunt, Worcester. 
Rep.—Julius Garst, John H. Pickford, 
Worcester. 
2d Worcester. 
Dem.—Cornelius J. Carmody, Worcester. 
Rep.—*Daniel E. Denny, John P, Holm- 
gren, Alonzo F. Hoyle, Worcester. 
3d Worcester. 
Dem.—John H. Coburn, Leominster. 
Rep.—*Levi H. Greenwood, Gardner. 
4th Worcester. 
Dem.—William R. Burke, Milford. 
Rep.—*Joseph S. Gates, Westboro. 


Worcester-Hampden. 
Dem.—Alexis Boyer, Jr., Southbridge. 
Dem. Prog.—Alexis Boyer, Jr., South- 
bridge. 
Rep. William H. Wheeler, Hubbardston. 


HOUSE. 


1st Barnstable. 

Dem.—John D. W. Bodfish, James H. 
MeCann, Sandwich; George L. Thatcher, 
Barnstable. 

Dem. Prog.—George L. Thatcher, Barns- 
table. 

Rep.—Charles L. Gifford, Barnstable; Is- 
aac Small, Bourne. 


2nd Barnstable. 
Dem.—Louis B. F. Raycroft, Dennis. 
Rep.—*Benjamin D. Gifford, Chatham; 
Louis B. F. Raycroft, Dennis. 
3d Barnstable. 
Dem.—Frank L. Allen, Brewster. 
Rep.—Joseph L. Rogers, Orleans; Jerome 
S. Smith, Provincetown. 


1st Berkshire. 
Dem.—William W. Pascoe, Savoy. 
Dem. Prog.—William W. Pascoe, Savoy. 
Rep.—James B. Boland, North Adams; 
Almiron J. McCulloch, George E. Miller, Sa- 
voy. 
2nd Berkshire. 
Dem.—* William A. O’Hearn, North Ad- 
ams. 
Rep.—Edward Davis, North Adams. 


3rd Berkshire. 
Dem.—William CC. Brague, 
Morton H. Burdick, Adams. 
Rep.—Edgar A. Deyette, Henry Gardner, 
Jr. John H. Kenyon, C. Frederick Smith, 
Adams; Alvin A. Shaw, Windsor. 
4th Berkshire. 
Dem.—Charles S. French, 
nessey, Dalton. 
Dem. Prog.—*Michael Hennessey, Dalton. 
Rep.—Arthur H. Bicknell, John J. Glynn, 
Dalton. 
5th Berkshire. 
Dem.—John Fitzgerald, Edward M. Hall, 
*Michael F. Quinn, Pittsfield. 
Dem. Prog.—Edward M. Hall, *Michael F. 
Quinn, John Fitzgerald, Pittsfield. 
Rep.—Robert T. Kent, Pittsfield. 
6th Berkshire. 
Dem.—*John J. Bastion, Pittsfield. 
Dem, Prog—*John J. Bastion, Pittsfield. 
Rep.—James Kittle, Pittsfield. 
7th Berkshire. 
Dem.—*Norman Shannon, Becket. 
Rep.—Albert B. Clark, Lee. 
8th Berkshire. 
Dem.—Alexander Sedgwick, Stockbridge. 


Hinsdale; 


*Michael Hen- 


Rep.—Alfred J. Hunt, John S._ Stone, 
Great Barrington; Herbert F. Keith, Mt. 
Washington; *Frank A. Palmer, Stock- 
bridge. 
1st Bristol. 


Dem.—Horatio L. Clark, Attleboro; John 
Devlin, North Attleboro. 


Rep.—William C. Hobbs, Joseph W. 
Martin, Jr., North Attleboro; *Edward A. 
Sweeney, Attleboro. 
2nd Bristol. 

Dem.—William P. Burnell, Mansfield. 


Dem. Prog.—William P. Burnell, Mans- 
field. 

Rep.—Clarence A. Barnes, L. Leslie 
Jones, Mansfield. 
3d Bristol. 

Rep.—*William A. Bellamy, John J. 


O'Neil, Lewis Swig, Taunton. 
4th Bristol. 
Dem.—* Clifford L. King, Taunton. 
Rep.—Joseph EH. Warner, Taunton, 
5th Bristol. 
Rep.—Ralph Davol, J. Howard O’Keefe, 
Edward A. Searle, Taunton. 
6th Bristol. 
Rep.— George 
Gibbs, Freetown. 
**7th Bristol. 
Dem.—'*John J. Purcell, New Bedford. 
Rep.—Gerrett Geils, Jr., *Charles Lewin, 
Simon F, Lynch, Benjamin B. Mills, Law- 
rence S. Perry, Ernest R. Stone, New Bed- 
ford. 
**8th Bristol. 


A. Brayley, George H. 


Dem.—Charles A. McAvoy, H. Antonio 
Rosa, New Bedford. 

Rep.—*Andrew P. Doyle, *Edward R. 
Hathaway, New Bedford. 
**9th Bristol. 

Dem.—James F. Doherty, Fall River; 


*William H. Gifford, 3d., Westport, William 
Keeley, Fall River. 

Rep—-*William Booth, Cyril C. Dupius, 
James H. Holleran, Jr., Fred Moore, Fall 
River. 

**10th Bristol. 

Dem.—Michael Donovan, Francis J. Fen- 
nelly, *Edward F. Harrington, Ambrose F. 
Ogden, *Joseph A. Parks, Fall River. 

Rep.—James Howarth, Fall River. 
***4{th Bristol. 


Dem.—Homer Beauregard, Fall River, 
William J. Hale, Swansea, 

Rep—Mertain E. Elsbree, *David P. 
Keefe, Francis X. LeBoeuf, *Frank Mul- 


veney, Edward F. Thompson, *Isaac E. Wil- 
letts, Fall River; Daniel P. Shove, Somer- 
set. 
1st Dukes. 

Rep.—* William J. Look, Tisbury. 


1st Essex. 

Dem.—James W. Kelley, 
tingell, Amesbury. 

Dem. Prog.—James W. Kelley, Amesbury, 

Rep.—*Samuel I. Collins, Amesbury. 
2d Essex. 

Dem.—* James H. Fitzgerald, Haverhill. 

Rep.—Daniel F. Clohecy, Fred M. Knight, 
A. Franklin Priest, Haverhill, 
3d Essex. 

Rep.—George Ward Cook, 
Wells, Haverhill. 
4th Essex. 

Rep.—Ellius A. Emerson, Haverhill. 

Soc.—*Charles H. Morrill, Haverhill. 
**5th Essex, 

Dem.—*John C. 
Schlapp, Lawrence. 

Dem. Prog.—*John C. Sanborn, *Fred W. 
Schlapp, Lawrence, 

Rep.—William H. Russell, Fred W. Stow- 
ers, Methuen; Alfred J. Burckel, Frederick 
Knight, George McLane, Charles BE. More- 
land, Alvin Ulrich, Lawrence. 


Charles I. Pet- 


*Henry G. 


Sanborn, *Frederick W, 


6th Essex, 

Dem.—Daniel Fitzpatrick, *Eugene. A. Mc- 
Carthy, Jr., Lawrence, 
7th Essex. 


Dem.—James J. Carney, Lawrence. 

Dem. Prog.—James J. Carney, Lawrence. 

Rep.—*Charles H. Morgan, Lawrence. 
8th Essex. 

Dem.—* William J. Graham, Lawrence. 

Rep.—Dennis F. Durgin, Lawrence. 
9th Essex. 

Rep.—*Harry M. Eames, Andover. 
10th Essex. 


Rep.—Stephen A. Lanen, Frank EB. Noyes, 


Groveland; George P. Webster, Boxford. 
11th Essex. 
Dem.—*Charles R. O’Connell, Peabody. 


Rep.—Daniel C. Manning, Peabody. 
**12th Essex. 

Rep.—Roy F. Bergengren, *John H. Cogs 
well, Lynn; *Martin L. Quinn, Swainnecnel 
**13th Essex. 

Dem.—* William S. Hoyt, John A. McAu- 
liff, Lynn. 

Rep.—Frank R. Austin, Walter P. Chand- 
ler, John J. Collins, Charles B. Frothing- 
ham, *Francis M. Hill, Michael S. Keenan, 
Henry M. Williams, Lynn. 

**14th Essex. 

Dem.—*Arthur Bogue, Sidney B. Ken- 
yon, Abner S. McLand, Lynn. 

Rep.—* Frank W. Atkins, Joseph L. Bar- 
ry, John W. Capper, William A. Fisher, 
Fred W. Ford, Thomas F. McDonald, Lynn, 
**15th Essex. 

Dem.—* Michael H. Cotter, Peter J. Flah- 
erty, John R. Wallace, Lynn. 

Rep.—Albert C. Day, William E. Ludden, 
James N. Rowse, Saugus; Charles H. Mans- 
field, Sterling Welch, Lynn. 
16th Essex. 

Dem.—*John G. Stevens, Marblehead. 

Dem. Prog.—*John G. Stevens, Marble- 
head. 

Rep.—Horace IL. Broughton, William T. 
Knight, Marblehead. 
17th Essex. 

Dem.—*James D. Burns, Salem. 

Dem. Prog.—*James D. Burns, Salem. 

Rep.—James Coffee, Edward W. Dalton, 
EK. Howard Perley, Salem. 
18th Essex. 

Dem.—James J. Welch, Salem. 

Rep.—William H. Rollins, Chauncey Te- 
pin, Salem. 
19th Essex. 

Dem.—*Michael Kelly, Angus V. McKay, 
Salem. 

Dem. Prog.—*Michael Kelly, Salem. 

Rep.—James L. Kimball, Salem. 

**20th Essex. 

Dem.—Richard T. Fennessey, Danvers; 
Charles W. Marshall, Beverly. 

Rep.—Thomas Dougherty, Frank O. Sta- 
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ples, Danvers; *Herman A. 
*John L. Saltonstall, Beverly. 
21st Essex. 

Dem.—Arthur C. Thurston, Gloucester. 

Rep.—*H. Bert Knowles, Gloucester. 
22d Essex. 

Dem.—Charles 

Rep.—Clarence W. Cavanaugh, 
A. Ricker, Gloucester. 
23d Essex. ; 

Dem.—Simeon B. Hotchkiss, Gloucester. 

Rep.—*Charles E. Elwell, Rockport; 
Henry H. Parons, Gloucester. 
24th Essex. 

Rep.—Oscar Cram, Hazen Richardson, 
Middleton; *C. Augustus Norwood, Hamil- 
ton, George E. MacArthur, Ipswich. 
25th Essex. 

Rep.—Charles W. Ayres, Moses 
James EK. Fowle, Newburyport. 
26th Essex. 

Dem.—John W. Eaton, Salisbury; George 
L. Whitmore, Newburyport. 

Dem. Prog.—George L. Whitmore, New- 
buryport. 

Rep.—A. Willis Bartlett, Caleb C. Buswell. 
Horace E. Carlisle, Harry B. Goodridge, 
Charles W. G. Lamprey, Salisbury; *Albert 
C. Reed, Georgetown. 
1st Franklin. 

Rep.—Ernest W. Payne, Heath; Henry D. 


D. Smith, Gloucester. 
*George 


Brown, 


Wright, Rowe; James W. Thurber, Shel- 
burne. 
2d Franklin. 
Dem.—Harry E. Ward, Greenfield. 
Rep.—*Hiarold H. Flower, Greenfield. 
3d Franklin. 
Dem.—Henry B. Barton, Gill. 
Rep.—*John W.-Haigis, Montague. 
4th Franklin. 
Dem.—Charles F. Robbins, Orange. 
Rep.—N. P. Wood, Northfield. 
ist Hampden. 
Dem.—John L. McQuaid, Monson. 
Rep.—*Henry W. Holbrook, Palmer. 
**2d Hampden. 
Dein.—*James F. Barry, Agawam; Fred 


W. Greene, Wilbraham. 

Rep.—William F. Hmerson, Longmeadow; 
Frank P. Sargent, West Springfield. 
3d Hampden. 

Dem.—*John J. Carmody, Springfield. 

Rep.—George C. Gardner, Springfield. 
4th Hampden. 

Dem.— William H. Grady, William E. Hart, 
John Mitchell, Terence M. O’Donnell. 

Rep.—George W. Hadd, Springfield. 
**5th Hampden. 

Rep.—Gurdon W. 
bard, Springfield. 
6th Hampden. 

Rep.—*Charles T. Holt, George E. San- 
ford, Springfield. 
7th Hampden. 

Rep.—Merrill E. 
Witt, Springfield. 
8th Hampden. 

Dem.—Noe H. Beaulieu, Daniel J. Buck- 
ley, Danie! J. O’Connor, Chicopee. 


Gordon, *Paul I. Lom- 


Streeter, *Ernest A. 


Rep.—Alphonse EH. Roberts, Chicopee. 
9th Hampden. 
Dem.—*George R. Burns, Arthur 4G. 


Greancy, John F. Ryan, Holyoke. 

10th Hampden. 
Dem.—*Thomas Davies, Holyoke. 
Rep.—Francis J. McKay, Holyoke. 

11th Hampden. 
Dem.—Michael J. Clifford, 

McCullough, Holyoke. 
Rep.—George F. Reardon, 

Reilly, Holyoke. 

12th Hampden. 
Dem.—Michael C. Keefe, Westfield. 
Rep.—*Harry B. Putnam, Westfield. 


1st Hampshire. 
Dem.—William J. Reilly, Henry W. 
ner, Northampton. 


*Thomas F. 


Richard P. 


War- 


MacDonald, 


Rep.—Albert L. Dyer, Robert W: Grant, 
Northampton. 
2d Hampshire. 

Dem.—Austin R. McCarthy, staring dior. 

Rep.—Charles* R. Damon, Wiliamsburg; 
*Leonard F. Hardy, Easthampton. 
3rd Hampshire. 

Rep.—Francis A. Forward, 
man, So. Hadley. 
4th Hampshire. 

Dem.—*Edgar Ei. Sargent, Belchertown. 

Rep.—Almon L. Pratt, Belchertown. 
**1st Middlesex. 

Dem.—James F. Black, Frederick H. 
Burke, James W. Cairns, Michael: J. Mahon- 
ey, John E. Quinn, *Joseph J. Reed, *Thom- 
mas Ryan, Cambridge. 

***Oqd Middlesex. ° 

Dem.—Mark R. Delaney, Thomas J. Dor- 
is, John T. Lynch, Robert H. Oniel, Cam- 
bridge. 

Rep.—*James W. Bean, Eben H. Googins, 
Julius Meyers, Charles H. Millner, George 
B. Smithers, Clement G. Morgan, Henry J. 
Winslow, *Charles J. Wood, Cambridge. 
***3q Middlesex. 

Dem.—John P, Brennan, Wiliiam J. Don- 
ovan, Joseph M. Cleary, Hugh Connelly, 
John L. G. Glynn, Timothy J. Horan, Mi- 
chael M. O’Connor, Otis T. Russell, Cam- 
bridge. 

Rep.—Marshal F. Blanchard, *Russell D. 
Crane, *George L: Dow; Wayne K. Little, 
C. Burnside Seagrave, Cambridge. 
=**Ath Middlesex. 

Dem.—Daniel Buckley, John C. Madden, 
Timothy D. Murphy, Newton. 

Rep.—*Henry EH. Bothfeld, *George H. 
Ellis, *Thomas W. White, Newton. 

**5th Middlesex. 

Dem.—Martin F. 
Dowd, Waltham. 

Rep.—George P. Drury, John M.- Gibbs, 
L. Scott Roe, *Nathan A. Tufts, Waltham. 
6th Middlesex. 

Dem.—Joseph W. Brennan, George W. 
Saunders, Natick. 

Dem. Prog.—John W. 
W. Saunders, Natick. 


John HE. Ly- 


Carney, Patrick J: 


Brennan, George 


Rep.—Charles T. Brooks, William’ J, Na- © 


phen, Natick. 


7th Middlesex. 

Dem.—William H. Walsh, Framingham. 

Rep.—Enos H. Bigelow, James KE. Me- 
Pherson, Maxham EH. Nash, Framingham. 
8th Middlesex. 

Dem.—J. Albert, Holliston. 

Rep.—Charles A. Crowley, Henry M. Cut- 
ler, Joseph. H. Dewing, Charles J. Flagg, 
Holyoke. , wer} 
Sth Middlesex. 

Dem.—James M. Hurley, Mather 

Rep.—Emery F. Bemis, A. G. Boudreau, 
Daniel Hartnett, Marlboro. 
10th Middlesex. 

Dem.—*Geo. W. W. Edson, Stow; Chas. 


E. Sherry, Boxboro, Charles P. Tucker, 
Hudson. 

Dem. Prog——*G. WW.) W. -Edsoni Stow: 
Charles E. Sherry, Boxboro. 


Rep.—Francis H. Stevens; Stow. 
11th Middlesex. 
Dem.—*Edward Fisher, Westford. 
Rep Samuel H. Taylor, Westford. 
12th Middlesex. ' 
Dem. —Alexander Reed, Townsend. 
. Rep.—Reuben B. Sherburne, Otis  L. 
Wright, Tyngsboro. 
13th Middlesex. 
Dem.—Warren L. Bishop, Wayland. 
Dem. Prog.—Warren Bishop, Wayland. 
Rep.—Irving L.. Hodgton, Immanuel Pfeif- 
fer, Jr., Bedford; *Waldo L. Stone, Sudbury. 
14th Middlesex. 
Rep.—Otis W. Butler. 
holm, Lowell. 


Roderick | Chis- 


“15th Middlesex. 


Dem.—Jolhin’ E. Kearns, *Dénnis° A: Mur- : 
phy, Lowell. 
16th Middlesex. 
Dem.—John J. O’Connell, 
Toomey, Lowell. 
17th Middlesex. 
Dem.—Stephen F, Monahan, Hercule A. 
Toupin, Lowell. 
Rep.—Henry Achin; Jr., Frank Gray, Vic- 


‘*Hugene F. 


‘tor F. Jewett, John- C. Legeett BT AMIOS E. 


Webster, Jr., Lowell. > 
18th Middlesex. 

Rep.—Joseph Craig, George L. Dow, Clar- 
ence E, Edwards, Fred O. Lewis, Solomon 
S. Maberry, Orrin B. Roulett, Caleb L. 
Smith, Lowell. ; 
19th Middlesex. 

Dem.—*Thomas S. Cuff, Lowell. 

Rep.—Albert C. Bigteoet Tewksbury. 
**20th Middlesex. 

Dem.—George L.° Flint,’ Reading; James 
E. Kelley, Wilmington; *Joseph H. Parker, 
Jr., Woburn. is 

Rep.—Henry L. Andrews, Charles M. 
Strout, Woburn; Jesse W. Morton, George 
L. Pratt, Reading. 
21st Middlesex. 

Dem.—*Charles -A. Dean, Wakefield. 

Dem. Prog.—*Charles. A. Dean, -Wakefield. 

Rep.—George EH. WW alee, Wakefield. 
22d Middlesex. ‘ 

Dem.—John H. Clausen, Melrose. 

Rep.—W. J. Bowser, Leslie F. Keene, 
Fred T. Kimball, George W. Libby,-Charles 
O. Wheeler, Melrose. 

***I3d Middlesex. 

Dem.—James A. ermatronee Harry H. 
Barrett, Eugene Glennon, Charles A. Swe- 
ney, Malden. ; ; 

Rep.—*Alvin E. Bliss, *Charles M. 
gett, *Truman R. Hawley, Malden. 
** 24th Middlesex. 

Dem.—Richard E. Hersom, Michael Mc- 
Namara, Everett. 

Dem. Prog.—Richard E. Hersom, Everett. 

Rep.—*James F. Cavanagh, *Fred P. 
Greenwood, Everett. 
***25th Middlesex. 

Dem.—Joseph T. Cotter, 
White, Somerville. 

Rep.—Guy R. Anderson, *William M, Arm- 
strong, William F. Barker, W. W. Kennard, 
*Ray R. Rideout, *Charles L. Underhill, 
Somerville. 

*** 26th Middlesex. 

Dem.—Alvah E. Dearborn, Bene C. Row- 
land, Bernard J. Sheridan, Somerville. 
*Charles W. Eldridge, *Zebedee E. 
Cliff, *Leon M. Conwel;.. Somerville. 
27th Middlesex. 

Dem.—Peter J. Kelly, Medford..- 

Rep.— Winfield -Prime, Winchester; 
ton B.-Fay, Medford. ; 
28th Middlesex. 

Dem.—Richard J. Dwyer, - Medford. 

Rep.—Samuel C. L. Haskell, *Benjamin- - 
F. Haines, Medford. 
29th Middlesex. ; 

Dem.—Roger W. Homer, Arlington. 

Rep.—*John G. Brackett, Arlington. 
30th Middlesex. 

Dem.—Joseph H,. McNally, Watertown. 

Dem. Prog.—Joseph H. McNally, Water- 
town é. 

Rep.—*James H. L. Coon, Watertown. 
31st Middlesex. mere, ane 

Dem.—Robert E. Sheridan, Stoneham. 

Rep.—George A. Hinchcliffe, Arthur N. ~ 
Newhall, Henry H. Patten, Stoneham. 
1st Nantucket. 


Blod- 


Frederick J. 


*Wil- 


Rep.—Edward H.° Perry, *Benjamin 
Sharp, Nantucket. hie 
1st Norfolk. 

Dem.— James H. Chisell, Frederic J. ° 


Brady, Dedham. - 
Dem. Prog.—Frederick 5; Grady, Tedhian: 
‘Rep.—*Horatio Hathaway, Jr., Dedham. 


teh ge 


**2d Norfolk. 
Dem.—Robert E. Green, George S. Nyhen, 
Brookline. 
Rep.—John A. Curtin, John H. Sherburne, 
W. Edwin Ulmer, Brookline. 
3d Norfolk. . 
Dem.—*David W. Murray, Hyde Park. 
Dem. Prog.—*David W. Murray, Hyde 
Park. 
Rep.—James D. Grant, Hyde Park. 
4th Norfolk. 
Dem.—James H. Shea, Milton. 
Rep.—*Roger Wolcott, Milton. 
5th Norfolk. 
Dem.—Michael T. Sullivan, Quincy. 
Rep.—George A. Bolster, Walter HE. Pi- 
per, Quincy. 


6th Norfolk. 
Dem.—John A. Duggan, John J. McDevitt, 
Quincy. 


Rep.—William J. Leslie, Nathan G. Nick- 
erson, Quincy. 
7th Norfolk. 
Dem.—*John F. Dwyer, Weymouth. 
Rep.—William J. Holbrook, Weymouth. 
8th Norfolk. 
Dem.—James M. Lynch, Avon. 
Dem. Prog.—James M. Lynch, Avon. 
Rep.—*Henry M. Storm, Braintree. 
9th Norfolk. 
Dem.—* Jeremiah O’Leary, Sharon. 
Dem. Prog.—*Jeremiah O’Leary, Sharon. 
Rep.—John V. Beal, Randolph. 
10th Norfolk. 
Dem.—John B. Rooney, Walpole. 
Rep.—* Willie W. Baker, Westwood; F. T. 
Fuller, Walpole. 
1ith Norfolk. 
Dem.—Edward M. Bent, Medfield. 
Rep.—*J. Herbert Baker, Medfield. 
12th Norfolk. 
Rep.—Herbert E. Thompson, 
ist Plymouth. 
Dem.—*Frederick D. Bartlett, Richmond 
Talbot, Plymouth. 
Dem. Prog.—*Fred D. Bartlett, Richmond 
Talbot, Plymouth. 
Rep.—Frank H. Lanman, Plymouth. 
2d Plymouth. ; 
Dem.—* Joseph F. Merritt, Norwell. 
Rep.—Joseph C. Otis, Henry J. ‘rolnan, 
William D. Turner, Norwell. 
3d Plymouth. 
Dem.—William H. Hennessey, Hingham. 
Rep.—Ira G. Hersey, Hingham. 
4th Plymouth. 
Dem.—George E. Mansfield, Rockland. 
Dem. Prog.—George E. Mansfield, Kock- 
land. 
Rep.—*George HE. Bowker, Oscar Gurney, 
Hanson. 
5th Plymouth. 
Dem.—*Clarence W. Harding, Whitman. 
Dem. Prog.—*Clarence W. Harding, Whit: 
man. 
Rep.—Maurice Kane, Whitiman. 
6th Plymouth. 
Dem.—*Edward C. Bodfish, Wareham. 
Rep.—Lester W. Jenney, Mattapoisett; 
Walter K. Perry, Marion. 
7th Plymouth. 
Dem.—Edgar D. Wood, Middleboro. 
Rep.—* Alexander Holmes, Kingston; 
Charles M. Hutchinson, James A. Thomas, 
Middleboro. 
8th Plymouth. 
Rep.—Cleaveland A. Chandler, *Edward 
T. Morse, East Bridgewater. 
9th Plymouth. 
Dem.—Arthur 
Hickey, Brockton. 
Rep.—Stewart B. McLeod, Brockton. 
**10th Plymouth. 
Dem.—*Portus B. Hancock, *Timothy J. 


Plainville, 


H. Oakley, Thomas B. 


_Meade, Brockton. 


Rep.—George P. Johnson, Charles B. Pack- 
ard, Albert F. Snow, Zimri Thurber, Brock- 
ton. 
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11th Plymouth. 

Dem.—*John P. Buckley, Brockton. 

Rep.—Frederick Birks, Freeman 
William G. Smith, Brockton. 

**1st Suffolk. 

Dem.—Thomas Carr, Daniel N. Generson, 
Thomas A. Niland, Thomas J. Giblin, *Theo- 
dore L. Sorenson, Benjamin F. Sullivan, 
John Jackson Walsh, George N. Waiters, 
Boston. 

Dem. Prog.—John J. Walsh, Boston. 

Rep.—Edward C. R. Bagley, Fred A. 
Cronin, Francis A. Griffin, 2nd, William B. 
Jensen, Boston. 

**2d Suffolk. 

Dem.—* Michael J. Brophy, James J. Col- 
lins, John J. Douglass, John J. Kearney, 
Salvatore Maffei, *Dennis A. O’Neil, Joseph 
A. Pendergast, Boston. 

**3d Suffolk. 

Dem.—*James J. Brennan, Michael L. 
Fahey, John McCormack, Cornelius J. Mur- 
phy, *William J. Murray, Boston. 

Rep.—Daniel T. Callahan, Francis E. 
Knight, Boston. 

***4th Suffolk. 

Dem.—* Patrick B. Carr, *James H. Breén- 
nan, *James I. Green, Boston. 

Rep.—William H. Brintnall, 
Staples, Herbert L. Wolff, Boston. 
5th Suffolk. 

Dem.—*Louis R. Kiernan, Chelsea. 

Rep.—James T. McDevitt, Chelsea. 

**6th Suffolk. 

Dem.—Vincent Brogna, John A. Flaherty, 
Walter A. McNeil, *Francis D. O'Donnell, 
Dominick Raggio, Boston. 

Rep.—Amos M. DeVito, 
Boston. 
7th Suffolk. 

Dem.—*William A. H. Crowley, John L. 
Donovan, Boston. 

Rep.—John E. Gill, Boston. 

**8th Suffolk. 

Dem.—* Adolphus M. Burroughs, *Martin 
M. Lomasney, Boston. 

Rep.—Eugene G. Smith, John B. Tuttle, 
Boston. 

**Oth Suffolk. 

Dem.—* Daniel L. Connolly, Isaac Cordon, 
*Joseph J. Leonard, Boston. 

Rep.—Charles S. Boogusch, Nicholas Ca- 
rofotias, Peter E. Richardson, Boston. 
**10th Suffolk. 

Dem.—John J. Foley, George A. Perkins, 
Boston. 

Rep.—*Channing H. Cox, William S. Kin- 
ney, Boston. 

**11th Suffolk. 

Rep.—*Courtenay Crocker, 
Cushing, Boston. 

**12th Suffolk. 

Dem.—*George T. Daly, Daniel J. Dana- 
hy, James W. Hayes, Thomas F. Jones, 
*James J. Murphy, Boston. 

Rep.—Seth F. Arnold, William Berwin, 
William E. Chester, Francis J. H. Jones, 
John B. McGregor, Boston. 

**13th Suffolk. 

Dem.—Leo McCullough, James F. Moyna- 
han, *William L. V. Newton, *William J. 
Sullivan, Boston. 


**14th Suffolk. 

Dem.—*Thomas J. Casey, John F. Har- 
dy, *William P. Hickey, John J. Murphy, 
John Troy, Robert J. Ware, Boston. 

Rep.—Jacob C. Bibber, Fred E, Hanscom, 
Boston. 

**15th Suffolk. 

Dem.—John J. Creed, William KE. Hickey, 

Jobn J. Lydon, *Michael J. Reidy, Boston. 


**16th Suffolk. 

Dem.—John H. Carr, *John F. McCarthy, 
*John D. McGivern, Stephen W. Plehowicz, 
Boston. 

Rep.—William F. Mulligan, 
Siprelle, Boston. 


Hall, 


George E. 


Roscoe Leone, 


*Grafton D. 


Nathan P. 
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**17th Suffolk. 

Dem.—William P. Grady, William P. 
O’Brien, Albert J. Connell, *John D. Con- 
nors, Boston. 

Rep.—Thomas Grieve, Herbert D. Ster- 
ling, Boston. 

**18th Suffolk. 

Dem.—* Daniel F. Cronin, Edward E. Mc- 
Grath, *Michael F. O’Brien, Frank J. 
O’Toole, James A. Watson, Boston. 

Rep.—Charles H. Seales, Boston. 

**19th Suffolk. 

Dem.—* Timothy J. Ahern, Louis I. Lut- 
zio, *James H. McInerney, Joseph McMan- 
us, William H. Sullivan, Boston. 

Rep.—Charles J. Fox, Boston. 

***20th Suffolk. 

Dem.—Jcseph A. Cahalan, *James F, Ea- 
gan, *Louis E. Foley, *James A. McHlaney, 
Jr., Daniel H. McNeil, Boston. 

Rep.—Tilton S. Bell, William L. Chase, 
Luther C. Greenleaf, William J. Kelley, 
Charles H. Wrigley, Boston. 

**21st Suffolk. 

Dem.—Joseph B. Aigen, Edward E. Gins- 
burg, *James T. Kenney, Boston. 

Rep.—John Ballantyne, William N. rack- 
ett, Walter R. Meins, Boston. 

**22d Suffolk. 

Dem.—*James F. Griffin, Hugo Hornig, 
*James P. Maguire, William J. Miller, Boston, 

Rep.—Otto E. Butner, Rupert H. Costello, 
Edwin N. Hill, Carl Meyer, William H. Mor- 
gan, Emil S. Schriftgiesser, Joseph H. 
Wentworth, Boston. 

**23id Suffolk. 

Dem.—Francis M. Cummings, George L. 

Dem.—Francis M. Cummings, John W. 
McCormack, *William M. McMorrow, Ward 
D. Prescott, Boston. 

Dem. Prog.—George Leo Fleming, John 
W. Cormack, Boston, = 

Rep.—Willard N. Poland, Boston. 

***24th Suffolk. 

Dem.—Jeremiah E. Connor, Frederick L. 
Corcoran, *Thomas P. Curtin, Cornelius J. 
Desmond, Frank A. Lawler, William H. 
O’Brien, John J. Reilly, Boston. 

Dem, Prog.—Frank A. Lawler, Boston. 

Rep.—Harrison H. Atwood, Sanford 
Bates, John Henry Burns, *Charles L. Carr, 
*James A. Hart, G. Philip Wardner, Bos- 
ton. 

**25th Suffolk. 

Dem.—*Thomas F. J. Callahan, *Allen 
Clark, Jr., William H. Woods, Boston. 

Rep.—Joseph B. Brown, Martin Hays, 
Boston. 
26th Suffolk. 

Dem.—*Melvin B. Breath, Chelsea. 

Rep.—*Melvin B. Breath, William I. H. 
Hayes, Chelsea. 

**27th Suffolk. 

Dem.—James J. McNamara, Boston. 

Rep.—*Hugh M. McKay, Revere, *Alfred 
Tewksbury, Winthrop. 
1st Worcester. 

Rev.—Lilley B. Caswell, E. Warren Tyler, 
Athol. 

**2dq Worcester. : 

Dem.—James J. Hunt, Winchendon; Ed- 
ward N. Sibley, Ashburnham. 

Rep.—*Wendell P. Clark, Winchendon; 
*Charles N. Edgell, Judson I. Wood, Gard- 
ner. 
3d Worcester. 

Rep.—Harry C. Beaman, John C. F. Mir- 
rick, Princeton. 
4th Worcester. 

Dem.—James Whittemore, North Brook- 
field. 

Rep.—J. Thomas Webb, New Braintree. 
5th Worcester. 

Dem.—Francis E. Deon, Charlton; Louis 
O. Rieutord, Southbridge; Clarence P. Si- 
lence, Sturbridge. 

Rep.—Jonas Bemis, Charlton. 
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6th Worcester. 
Dem.—Edward J. McDermott, Leicester. 
Rep.—Myron A. Young, Spencer. 
7th Worcester. 
Dem.—Patrick Foster, Oxford. 
Rep.—George A. Brunnell, Webster. 
**8th Worcester. 
Dem.—Robert F. Brown, Millbury; *John 
F. Meaney, Blackstone. 
Dem. Prog.—*John F. Meaney, 
stone; Robert F. Brown, Millbury. 
' Rep.—William A. L. Bazeley, Uxbridge; 
Herman A. Molt, Millbury. 
**Oth Worcester. 
Dem.—Bartholomew J. Callahan, North- 


Black- 


bridge; Matthew J. Carbary, Milford. 
Rep.—Leonard T. Gaskill, Mendon, Ed- 
win F. Lilley, Milford. 
**1Q0th Worcester. 
Dem.—Charles I Bagley, Southboro; 


Thomas H. Reilly, Westboro; Hugh Stew- 


ard, Clinton. 

Rep.—S. B. Carter, James D. Tyler, Ber- 
lin; William S. Duncan, Clinton. 
**11th Worcester. 

Dem.—*Frank H. Pope, Leominster. 

Rep.—Samuel J. Emerson, Lunenberg: 
*Charles H. Howe, Leominster. 

**12th Worcester. 

Dem.—Frank P. Allen, 
han, Fitchburg. 

Rep.—William P. Espie, John G, Faxon, 
John B. Fellows, Fitchburg. 
138th Worcester. 

Rep.—*Clarence W. Hobbs, Jr., 
ter. 
14th Worcester. 

Dem.—Charles S. Murphy, Worcester. 

Rep.—* Frederick W. Hurlbert, Worcester. 
15th Worcester. 

Dem.—*John C. Mahoney, Worcester. 

Rep.—Henry I. Gareau, Worcester. 
16th Worcester. 

Dem.—*John T. Flanagan, Worcester. 
17th Worcester. 

Dem.—Louis B. Glixman, Patrick Griffin, 
*Michael A. Henebery, Nicholas J. Sker- 
rett, Worcester. 

Dem. Prog.—*Michael A. Henebery, Wor- 
cester. 

Rep.—William Jones, Worcester. 
18th Worcester. 

Dem.—*Charles A. Orstrom, Worcester. 

Rep.—Frederick Midgley, Worcester. 
19th Worcester. 

Dem.—Thomas J. Bowen, Worcester. 

Dem. Prog.—Thomas J. Bowen, Worces- 
ter. 

Rep.—*Albert H. Silvester, Worcester. 
20th Worcester. 

Rep.—William R. Helie, Walter L. 
len, Norman B. Parsons, Worcester. 
21st Worcester. 

Rep.—*Oscar HE. Arkwell, ‘George 
Reed, John H. Schuermann, Worcester. 


22d Worcester. 
Rep.—*Robert M. Washburn, Worcester. 


*Daniel W. Tee- 


Worces- 


Mel- 


A. 


COUNTY. 


BARNSTABLE COUNTY. 
Clerk of Courts. 
Dem.—John H. Paine, Harwich. 
Rep.—*Alfred Crocker, Barnstable. 
County Commissioner. 
Dem.—George L. Chandler, Orleans. 
Rep.—* William H. Tubman, Wellfleet. 


Register of Deeds. 
Rep.—*John A. Holway, Barnstable. 


BERKSHIRE COUNTY. 
Clerk’ of. Courts. 
Dem.—Janies’’ Fallon, Pittsfield. 
Rep.—*Frank H. Cande, aie ee A. 
chant, Pittsfield. 


Mer- 


County Commissioner. 
Dem.—Timothy J. Crowley, 
ams. 
Rep.—*Arthur W. Plumb, Pittsfield. 
Register of Deeds. 
Northern District. 


North Ad- 


Dem.—Lincoln Breckenridge, North 
Adams; *Arthur W. Stafford, Adams. 
Dem. Prog. — Lincoln Breckenridge, 


North Adams; *Arthur W. Safford, Adams. 
Rep.—*Arthur W. Safford, Adams. 
Southern District. 
Dem.—* Malcolm ~ Douglas, 
rington. 


Great Bar- 


Middle District. 
Dem.—W. J. Capeless, Pittsfield. 
Rep.—*Henry M. Pitt, Pittsfield. 


BRISTOL COUNTY. 
Clerk of Courts. 
Rep.—*Simeon Borden, Fall River. 
County Commissioner. 
Dem.—Henry F. Burt, Taunton. 
Rep.—* Richard E. Warner, Taunton. 
Register of Deeds. 
Northern District. 
Rep.—*Enos D. Williams, Taunton. 
Southern District. 
Dem.—Charles S. Coombs, John F. Mc- 
Guiness, New Bedford. 
Rep.—* Albert B. Collins, Fairhaven; 
Charles S. Coombs, New Bedford. 
Fall River District. 
Dem.—Richard W. McGee, Fall River. 
Rep.—*Charles KE. Mills, Fall River. 


DUKES COUNTY. 
Clerk of Courts. 

Rep.—*Samuel Keniston, Edgartown. 
County Commissioner. 

Rep.—George L. Donaldson, West Tis- 
bury; Benjamin F. Mayhew, Chilmark. 
Register of Deeds. 

Rep.—* Littleton 
gartown. 


C. Wimpenney, Ed- 
ESSEX COUNTY. 
Clerk of Courts. 
Rep.—*Edward B. George, Haverhill. 


County Commissioner. 


Dem.—Patrick J. Murphy, Peabody. 
Rep.—Charles ie Creesy, Beverly; 
*Moody Kimball, Newburyport; Winslow 
L. Webber, Gloucester. 
Register of Deeds. 
Northern District. 
Dem.—Thomas F. Delaney, Dennis H. 


Finn, John P. Mulholland, Lawrence. 
Dem. Prog.—Thomas P. Delaney, 
P. Mulholland,. Lawrence. 
Rep.—Benjamin C. Ames, 
shall, Lawrence. 
Southern District. 
Dem.—John H. Roberts, Salem. 
Rep.—* Willard J. Hale, Newburyport; 
John H.. Roberts, Salem. 


John 


*Moses Mar- 


FRANKLIN COUNTY. 
Clerk of Courts. 
Rep.—* Clifton L. Field, Greenfield. 
County Commissioner. 
Rep.—* Allen C. Burnham, 
Register of Deeds. 
Rep—*John D. Bouker, Greenfield. 


HAMPDEN COUNTY. 
Clerk of Courts. 
Dem.—*Robert O. Morris, Springfield. 
Rep.—*Robert O. Morris, Springfield. 
County Commissioner. 
Dem.—William H. Ensign, Westfield. 
Rep.—* William H. Porter, Agawam. 
Register of Deeds. 
Dem.—* James R, Wells, 
Rep.—* James R. Wells, 


HAMPSHIRE COUNTY. 
Clerk of Courts. 
Dem.—*Haynes H. Chilson, Northamp- 
ton. 


Montague. 


Springfield. 
Springfield. 


Rep.—*Haynes H. Chilson, 

ton. 

County Commissioner. 
Dem.—John Mullen, Amherst. 
Rep.—*Frank M. Sibley, Ware. 

Register of Deeds. 
Dem.—*Robert W. Lyman, Seth S. War- 

ner, Northampton. 

Rep.—Charles H. Chase, *Robert W. Ly- 
man, Northampton. 


Northamp- 


MIDDLESEX COUNTY. 
Clerk of Courts. 
Dem.—Thomas F. Kearns, Waltham. 
Rep.—* William C. Dillingham, Malden. 
County Commissioner. 
Dem.—Charles J. Barton, Melrose. 


Rep.—Charles W. Atkins, Everett; *Levi 
S. Gould, Melrose. 
Register of Deeds. 
Northern District. : 
Dem.—James A. Burns, Lowell; *Wil- 
liam C. Purcell, Lowell. 
Rep.—Horace S. Bacon, Lowell; Joseph 


H. Hibbard, Lowell. 
Southern District. 
Dem.—Charles L. Shea, Somerville. 
Rep.—*Edwin O. Childs, Newton. 


NANTUCKET COUNTY. 
Clerk of Courts. 
Rep.—*Josiah F. Murphy, Nantucket. 


NORFOLK COUNTY. 
Clerk of Courts. 

Rep.—*Louis A. Cook, Weymouth. 
County Commissioner. 

Rep.—*John FF. Merrill, Eugene H. 
Sprague, Quincy; Louis E. Flye, Holbrook. 
Register of Deeds. 

Rep.—*John H. Burdakin, Dedham. 

PLYMOUTH COUNTY. 
Clerk of Courts. 

Dem.—Edward Cox, Brockton. 

Rep.—*Edward E. Hobart, Plymouth. 
County Commissioner. 

Dem.—Edward P. Boynton, Abington. 

Rep.—*Jere B. Howard, Brockton. 
Register of Deeds. 

Dem.—John M. Hayes, Abington. 

Rep.—*John B. Washburn, Plymouth. 


SUFFOLK COUNTY. 
Clerk of Courts. 
Supreme Judicial Court. 
Dem.—John F. Cronin, *Walter F. Fred- 
erick, Boston. 
Dem. Prog.—John F. Cronin, Boston. 
Rep.—*Walter F. Frederick, Boston. 
Suprerior Court—Civil Business. 
Dem.—*Francis A. Campbell, Edward D. 
Collins, Boston. 

Rep.—*Francis A. Campbell, Boston. 

Superior Court—Criminal Business. . 

Dem.—*John P. Manning, James .E. 
O’Connell, Boston. 

Dem. Prog.—*John P. Manning, James E. 
O’Connell, Boston. 

Rep.—*John P. Manning, Boston. 
Register of Deeds. 

Dem.—* William T. A. Fitzgerald, Boston. 

Dem. Prog.—*William T. A. Fitzgerald, 
Boston. 

Rep.—* William T. A. Fitzgerald, Boston. 


WORCESTER COUNTY. 
Clerk of Courts. 
Dem.—Willard J. Humes, Grafton. 
Rep.—* Theodore S. Johnson, Worcester. 
County Commissioner. 
Rep.—*Warren Goodale, Clinton; 
ren EH. Tarbell, Brookfield. 
Register of Deeds. 
Northern District. 
Rep.—*David H. Merriam, Fitchburg, 
Worcester District. ~ 
Rep.—*Daniel Kent, Worcester. 


War- 


, 


BOSTON. 


Mr. McGettrick Quits a ‘‘Club.’’ 

Considerable has been said and something 
has been written concerning the resigna- 
tion of Felix W. McGettrick from mem- 
bership in thé Boston City club, an estab- 
lishment on Beacon street which long since 
ceased to be a club and is‘now a com- 
bination of a hotel, saloon and public forum. 
The resignation of Mr. McGettrick from 
the “club’ was assumed by some of the 
unthinking to be merely a preliminary to 
a raid upon the “club’’ under the aus- 
pices of the Law Enforcement League. 

That, of course, is untrue and impossi- 
ble. McGettrick is a gentleman. He has 
explained why he resigned from the club. 
His explanation should be accepted as a 
gospel truth. But there are facts which 
he did not state and’ which it was not 
necessary for him to state. Mr. McGet- 
trick is actively engaged in a work which 
has for its object consistent enforcement of 
the laws relating to the sale of liquor. He 
believes that there must be no discrimi- 
nation. He does not believe it fair that, 
when the people of Maine are told that 
regulation is better than unenforced pro- 
hibition, the people of Maine should be told 
that under license in this commonwealth 
the law is not enforced, and he would 
make such tales untrue. 


Will Have to Obey. 

Mr. McGettrick has been enforcing obedi- 
ence to law in resorts which do not obey 
the law. The City club is operated under 
a club license. 
tain conditions, to supply wines and liquors 
to members of the club and to members 
of the club only. Its license does not give 
it the right to bid openly for business, 
entertain large parties of outsiders on a 
big scale and under bald subterfuge supply 
those large parties with as much liquor as 
they can drink. : 

Mr. McGettrick was an assistant district 
attorney under John B. Moran and was his 
personal friend. He remembers what Mr. 
Moran did, in the matter of a certain 


club. He realizes of course, that his own 
position is a peculiar one. He resigns, 
therefore, from the City club because he 


is not a club man. But it’is probable that 
the City club, which is controlled by men 
who constitute a self-ordained better ele- 
ment in this community,;- will sooner or 
later be brought to see the necessity for 
complying with the law in every detail, 
even though its attempt to break this year 
its record for profits on rum should be 
unsuccessful. 


The Herald ‘Has Sounded the Slogan. 


The Boston Herald has sounded the sie- 
gan for the city election. Having an- 
nounced some time ago that Gov. Foss 
would be re-elected by 50,000 it sees no 
occasion for further anxiety over the re- 
sult of the state election, but it does see 
the necessity for work on the part of pro- 
fessional reformers in behalf of municipal 
victory in January next. 

Tt demands organization,. and it admits 
that. last year the forces of good govern- 
ment were obliged to pay for obtaining 
signatures in behalf of their candidates, It 
concedes that it is not a wood way, but it 
does not find fault with the law. The 
law requires 5000 signatures for candidates 
for the city council and mayor, although 
the candidate for governor may run on 
1000 signatures. 


Law Must Be Amended. 

The law has not worked out just right. 
The frank purpose of those who promoted 
the provision for 5000 names was to make 
it difficult for people to run. Those who 
have suffered most in that respect are 
the good men selected by the truly good. 
The other kind have obtained their signa- 
tures early. The Herald refers regretfully 
to the fact that it won’t be possible to 
obtain nomination papers right away, but 
it does not go far enough. 

The Herald should call for an amend- 
ment of the law whereby the election com- 
missioners would be compelled to issue 
nomination papers to the Good Govern- 
ment association, the Public School associ- 
ation and the Citizens’ Municipal League 
one month in advance of the general circu- 
lation of nomination papers. Or, better 
still, provision might be made for nominat- 
ing the candidates of those bodies on five 
signatures instead of 5000. In that way 
it would be possible to make reform nomi- 
nation in Boston without making public the 
fact that very few people in Boston are 
actively interested in the cause of profes- 
sional reform. 


It has a right, under cer-*: 


» ury. 
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There Is Reason for Anxiety. 

There is reason for anxiety on the part of 
the professional reformers. They would 
not have their present strength in the city 
council had it not been for the very fool- 
ish methods of the democratic city machine 
in selecting candidates to fight the reform- 
ers. The machine flew in the face of pub- 


. lie opinion and was repulsed. That was done 


two years ago; it was done last year; it 
will be done this year if the machine does 
not mend its ways. 

The machine wants next year’s city coun- 
cil very much. Should it win all three 
members of the city council who are chosen 
next January, it would have only four out 
of nine, but it is easier to find a fifth man 
when there are four in sight than it is 
to find three men with only two in 
sight. The machine wants a city coun- 
cil that will approve the kind of a gar- 
bage and refuse contract that the machine 
desires to have made, and the machine is 
postponing final action on such’ a contract 
until it can get the right kind of a -eity 
council. That is very well known; in fact 
it is believed that Commr. Rourke is the 
only man in city hall who does not know 
it. But the democrats will have to back 
three men of brains and honesty and de- 
cency in order to beat the reformers. Does 
the machine want to back that kind of 
men? ‘ 


There Is Not Even a Keg Opening. : 
The most melancholy section of Boston, as 
far as the mixed ale vote is concerned, is 


that representative district which consists. 


of Wards 4 and 5, Charlestown. It was 
bad enough when. nobody decided to enter 
the field for the senate in that district 
against Sen. Hatton, but right on top of 
that came the disclosure that there were 
only three representative candidacies for 
three nominations in a district that is alto- 
gether democratic. 

There is nobody to touch; there is nothing 
doing; and there will be a very light vote 
on primary day. There are very few poli- 
tical clubs in that section of Charlestown 
this season, and the professional ‘‘endorsers”’ 
are out of a job. The best that they can 
do is to stand on street corners, organize 
Progressive Democratic clubs and then pro- 
ceed to tackle the candidates for county 
offices, and at that they are not having very 
good luck. 


LAWRENCE. 


Owes $150,000 for Current Expenses. 

The city of Lawrence certainly is in bad 
financially, last Tuesday when it was call- 
ed upon to meet the monthly draft in ad- 
dition to the regular weekly payroll. The 
weekly payroll was paid all right but when 
that had been disbursed there was not a 
great deal more than $100 in the city treas- 
But for the incoming taxes the pay- 
roll could not have been met. All efforts 
to secure a loan were futile and things 
looked bad for a few days. 

The salaried officials of the city were 
not paid until Thursday afternoon, they 
having to give way to the payrolls. Since 
Tuesday enough money has been received 
at the city treasury to meet the salaries. 
The salaries of the officials were included 
in the monthly draft and the fact that the 
mayor approved the salaries and not the 
other bills has caused considerable com- 
ment. One argument forwarded was that 
a business man who sold goods to the 
city during June, July and August should 
receive his money 


pointed out that the officials give only 
their time to the city, while a _ business 
man who has sold goods to the city has 
loaned money to the city and will receive 
no money to pay the one from whom he 
originally got the goods and that the city 
is having the use of those goods which 
contain the. money the dealer paid for 
them. The ‘city owes approximately $150,- 
000 on the June, July and August drafts 
which have not received the approval of 
the mayor. ' 


$900,000 in Temporary Loans Due This Fall. 
It is being suggested that City Treasurer 
Kelleher ought not to pay out for current 
expenses the money received from taxes. 
It is claimed. that the money received from 
this year’s taxes should be kept and stor- 
ed up to meet the $900,000 in temporary 
notes that will come due this fall. 
There is considerable talk about the bus- 
iness men who are owed money by the 
city securing an injunction to restrain the 
city treasurer from paying the current ex- 


‘penses with the receipts from this year’s 


taxes. It is claimed that they should do 


in preference to the: 
officials and heads of ,departments. It is: 


* 
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. it for their own safety and to insure the 


- 


payment of their bills which are held up 
in the three drafts from June, July and 
August. While Mayor Cahill did not act- 
ually hold up any bills incurred in August 
neither did he approve them and his non- 
approval amounts to the same thing as 
holding them up. They cannot be paid 
until he approves them. 

: It is stated authoritatively that if an in- 
junction were served on the city treasurer 
restraining him from paying current ex- 
penses with the taxes of 1911 that the city ' 
would have to issue script and it is under- 
stood that the mayor is opposed to doing * 
anything like that. 


at 
Blame Local Bankers. 

It developed at the city hall Wednesday 
morning that the mayor and the present © 
administration apparently believe that one ° 
or more prominent bankers of this city ' 
went to Boston and did much to stop the 
city from securing. the loan- that it had 
desired to secure for a few days past. One 
name mentioned by the officials of the Old 
Colony Trust company was that of a man - 
who is identified with a prominent bank- 
ing institution in this city, and enough was 
said for the delegation to infer that the 
man whose name was mentioned had done 
all he could to prevent the city from se- 
curing an additional loan. ; 

It was stated in various offices in the 
city hall that politics has had considerable 
to do with the inability of the city to se- 
cure a loan. It is said in many places 
that this is a@ move of the so-called re- 
publicans to get back in power. Several . 
men. formerly prominent in previous ad- 
ministrations openly state that for the sake 
of getting in power politically some men 
have greatly injured the credit of the city. 


Corcoran Answered Criticism. 


Ex-City Clerk Cornelius J. Corcoran, who 
is now president of the Lawrence Trust : 
company, took it upon ‘himself to answer 
the criticism of the banking interests and’ 
made the following statement: “The bank- 
ers of Lawrence néver tried to prevent the 
city. of Lawrence from negotiating a loan. 
As a matter of fact we would like to see 
the city negotiate any loan that it can 
legally negotiate. The Lawrence bankers 
have not made onee single effort to block 
any loan. We never saw anyone connect- 
ed with the issuing. of a loan. The state- 
ment that the bankers have been block- 
ing efforts to secure a loan is absolutely 
incorrect. There is absolutely nothing in. 
such reports. I assure you that reports 
that we are blocking the securing of loans 
is absolutely untrue.’’ 


Order for New Loan of $200,000 Passed. 

At a meeting of the mayor and board of 
aldermen Thursday an order for a loan of 
$200,000 was passed. That action gave City 
Treas. Kelleher authority to go where he 
can to secure the loan or any part of it 
as he may need it. There is a feeling at 
the city hall that he will not be able to 
negotiate any part of it as there is noth- 
ing in the ordinance that provides, for the 
certification of the notes of the loan and 
it is felt that no brokers will take the 
loan under those conditions. : 


Little Activity Politically. 


As yet there has not been much activity 
politically and as yet Mayor Cahill and Ald. 
Seanlon are the only two mentioned for 
the mayoralty contest. This will undoubt- 
edly be a battle royal and will be one of 
the hardest fought campaigns in the his- 
tory of the city. The would-be candidates 
for office are kind of up in the air on 
account of the agitation for the new char- 
ter. Several have already announced their 
candidacy for alderman with the provision 
that if the new charter is endorsed they 
will be candidates for a commissionership. 
Thomas J. Herlihy of Ward 1 and James 
R. Menzie of Ward 5 announced their can- 
didacy for alderman this week. The latter 
{fs very prominent in labor circles. Rep. 


‘Hugene A. McCarthy, Jr., of the sixth rep- 


resentative district will have some opposi- 
tion but should easily be returned a win- 
ner. 


Warm Contest for Register of Deeds. 

A spirited contest is on for the office of 
register of deeds in this city and Moses 
Marshall, the present incumbent, will have 
a hard fight on his hands. He is a re- 
publican. His opponent for the nomination 
is Atty. Benjamin Ames but the nomina- 
tion is already conceded to Marshall. John 
P. Mulholland, and Thomas F. Delaney, 
who held the office before Marshall, will 
fight it out for the democratic nomination 
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hard. fight. Both 
and as it looks 
Who ever wins 
being a 
Marshall. 


and it promises to .be a 
men are working hard 
now every vote. will. count. 
the nomination is looked upon as 
formidable candidate to oppose 


WORCESTER. 


Once Enough for ‘‘Web.” 

Webster Thayer. has declined to allow the 
use of his name as a candidate for the 
republican nomination for mayor. He could 
have had the. nomination for the saying 
Yes, as the only other candidate that has 
expressed a desire for it thus far is chair- 


man of the board of alderman, George F. 


Brooks, and even in his case there is 
no eagerness for the nomination. 
But Mr. Thayer has had his try as a 


candidate for mayor and was given such a 
trimming that when his republican friends 
tried to hand him the nomination in this 


a doubtful year he politely but firmly de- 
clined the ,honor. 

It was in the early 90’s, that ‘‘Web” 
Thayer then, like his namesakes John R. 
and John Alden Thayer, a democrat, got 
the democratic nomination for mayor, but 
was pitted against the Hon. Henry A. 
Marsh, republicah, who was one of the 
best known bankers in the city and had 
been not only an earnest advocate of the 


Trish Iand League movement of that time 
but -had been the-treasurer of the league 
in Worcester, and associated with such per- 
sons as the Rt. Rev. Thomas J. Conaty, 
bishop of Los.Angeles, Cal., then a parish 
priest in Worcester; the Rt. Rev. Mer. 
Thomas Griffin and Maria Doherty, the wo- 
man who carried to the Irish leaders from 
this section $20,000, and it was not surpris- 
ing that many of the then democratic vot- 
ers of Irish birth or descent. were swayed 
from Thayer to Marsh, who was re-elected 
the two years following. 
This defeat soured ‘‘Web’’ Thayer’s dis- 
position, he renounced his party, and join- 
ed with the republicans, rendering valiant 
service all these years without reward, 
while he has seen his numesakes John R. 
and John Alden, heaped with honors by 
the democrats when the conditions chang- 
ed. 
The republicans never thought of offer- 
ing ‘‘Web” Thayer any political honors dur- 
ing all these years of service, though they 
threw on him the burden of defending the 
many candidates that came onto the politi- 
cal field. He had, it is said, hoped that 
some day when things were right and suc- 
assured, the republicans would give 
him an uncontested nomination for mayor 
and he would thus be rewarded for his 
lone years of service and justified in his 
desertion of his original political faith. 
When it began to look bad for the re- 
publicans making a win in the coming 
municipal campaign, one by one the sev- 
eral candidate in mention for the repub- 
lican nomination for mayor dropped out of 


sight. 

The 
began to 
not who 
up Such a 
party together 


cess 


steering committee 


self-constituted 
some candidate, 


look around for 
could. win, but who would put 
campaign as would keep the 
in a trying year, and this 
committee waited on ‘‘Web” Thayer, after 
it had been noised around town for a 
week that ‘‘Web’’ was a possible candidate. 

The astute ‘‘Web,’’ however, was ‘not 
caught napping by the self-appointed can- 
didate makers, and dismissed all further 
talk about the use of his name as a can- 
didate with the statement that he was 
not a candidate, would not be a candidate, 
and under no circumstances would he ac- 
cept the nomination for mayor this year 
if it were given him. 


That settled it and all the other candi- 


dates agreed to ‘‘Let George do it,’ this 
time, and it now looks as if George F. 
Brooks would be allowed to walk off with 


an uncontested nomination, and be as hap- 
py as he can until the day of municipal 
election in. December, when he will find 
that he has ended his long term of service 
in the city council without having fulfilled 
his ambition of being elected mayor. 
: t 

Warm House Fight. 
Beginning Monday, the 
democratic representative 
Ward 5 will be on. It is 
center in the democratic wards this year, 
Rep. Henebery is being given a fight for 
renomination but is apparently favored with 
so much opposition that it has made him 
strong. Counce. Louis B. Glixman, Under- 
taker Patrick Griffin and Lieut, Nicholas J. 
Skerrett are each after the nomination, and 
before the campaign is another week old it 
is predicted they will be paying so much 
attention to each other that Henebery will 


battle for the 
nomination in 
the one storm 
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be left free to conduct 
campaign. 


his own style of 
But the last few days will be 


hot ones, for all the- candidates will tour 
the ward in automobiles at night and 
speak from the crossroads. 
The Water Investigation. 

The city council will resume its regular 


sessions Monday night after a five weeks’ 
vacation and it promises to be an interesting 
last half of a fiscal year for the adminis- 
tration. ’ 

_ There are troubles facing the administra- 
tion such as no previous administration hag 
ever faced. There are two city depart- 
ments, namely the water department and 
the city engineers department, under inves- 
tigation, and on the executives of the two 
departments is placed the purden of wrov- 
ing that they are not to blame for the 
causes that led to the city suffering from a 
water famine, and being compelled to ex- 
pend $300,000, to procure a temporary wa- 
ter supply. : 
; It has been hinted that serious engineer- 
ing blunders have been made in the devel- 
opment of the water shed and the building 
of the reservoirs, that the capacities of the 
storage basins were materially reduced from 
the original specifications and plans, while 
the estimated cost of construction were 
very much exceeded, und both facts hid 
from the city council. ; 
Frederick P. Stearns, consulting engineer 
of the metropolitan water board. has been 
engaged at a cost of $5000 to be special en- 
gineer for the investigating vommittee 
which is to have its first meeting Tuesday 
night and will start the probe. — 


to expect that once the 
get to probing there will be 
uncovered some things in connectioa with 
the city engineer’s department that will 
antedate the occupancy of the oftice by the 
present incumbent, Frederick A. McCiure, 
and may bring no less a personage than 
Charles A. Allen, former city engineer aud 


There is 
investigators 


reason 


at present special consulting engineer in 
the emergency water matter, impleasantly 


into the limelight. 

Whatever the faults may have been in 
the engineer’s department, there will still 
remain for Water Commr. George W. Batch- 
elder to explain to the investigators what 
has become of the millions of gallons of 
water that he reported was in storage many 
months ago and which no meter readings, 
or estimates of use through unmetered 
sources, has as yet accounted for. 

When both of the officials under investi- 
gation have explained to the end, the ad- 
ministration will have to face the public 
with an explanation why things were al- 
lowed to get into such a tangle, and why 
official action was not taken to prevent the 
possibility of a water famine that was made 


a part of the democratic municipal cam- 
paign last fall. 
That the blundering and _ floundering 


about of the administration officials early 
in the year on the water question only add- 
ed to the final cost of the procuring of an 
emergency water supply is conceded, and 
it has cost the city as much in real money 
for the temporary relief as it would, if 


properly expended, have finished the work 
on the Asnebumskit watershed, and have 
assured the city against a water famine 


- 

x 
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PRACTICAL POLITICS. 
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were its population to double and the rain- 
fall of a year to be even less than that of 
the past year. 


Ructions in Sight. 

The charges of extravagant management 
of municipal affairs by the administration 
is borne out by the fact that the borrow- 
ings during the first half of the fiscal year 
have reduced the legal borrowing capacity 
of the city below the half-million dollar 
mark. Taxes have been increased, there is 
dissension in many departments, insubor- 
dination is rife in both the police and fire 
departments, due, it is claimed, to political 
interferance by the administration. There 
is open revolt in the city council against 
the chief executive’s interference in admin- 
istrative matters that the charter says shall 
be attended to by others, and there is no 
telling what ructions may be started dur- 
ing this, the last half of the year. 


Brooks Up Against It. 

George F. Brooks, president of the board 
of aldermen, is in a tight box. He has 
for four years been the leader of the admin- 
istration forces in the city council and 
now, as president of the board, is chair- 
man of the two special investigating com- 
mittees that are bound to bring out dam- 
aging material against the administration. 

There is no way for him to dodge the 
duty, and as he has ambitions to succeed 
Mr. Logan as the republican candidate for 
mayor this year, he may be the instrument 
by which the material for the democratic 
eampaign will be furnished. 


The Policemen’s Pay. 

A raise of pay for the police department 
that has been hung up by the finance com- 
mittee for several months is due to be taken 
out and dusted early in the fall session, 
not that it will be granted right away but 
it will be used as a bait with which to 
eateh the votes of the policemen and their 
friends who will be seeking nominations in 
the October caucuses. 


Tuberculosis Hospital To Be Built. 

The anti-administration forces in the 
city council will early in the session advo- 
eate the bluilding of a special hospital for 
the treatment of tuberculosis on the land 
presented as a site for such a hospital by 
the late Henry Putnam. 


In the present state of the finances the ad- 
ministration forces will be inclined to op- 
post this action, but the antis have the 
law with them as there was a law passed 
by the 1911 legislature compelling cities to 
establish such hospitals or stand subject 
to a fine for every case that it is unable to 
provide with such hospital accommodations. 


Demand for More Firemen. 

The anti-administration forces demand 
that more firemen be provided to man the 
apparatus, and the administration claims 
that the $23,000 a year to meet the added 
cost is not available. This is met with the 
answer that there was unlimited money 
available for playgrounds, for beautifica- 
tion plans, for parks, of which the city has 
a surfeit, and for making the street depart- 
ment an experimental station for agents of 
patent road building material, and that it 
ean be raised to give proper fire protection 
to the public that pay the bills. 

\ 
Decision on Lighting Price Soon. 

The long, drawn out hearings:on the ques- 
tion of the price of street are lights to the 
eity from the electric light company, which 
was started last fail with the intention of 
making it a good pelitical card for the ad- 
ministration forces, is about ended. 

It got out of bounds ona petition directed 
to the state board to arbitrate the price, 
filed by the mayor, and it has been given 
hearings about once a month since the fi- 
nal arguments were made Thursday an 
the decision is expected in aosout 30 days. 

Whatever good might have come ts Lo- 
gan because of a win is now past as he is 
going out of office in December, and it is 
doubtful if the commission’s findings will 
set the price below the compromise price 
offered by the company $86.25 per light per 
year, or a reduction of $5 per light from 
the old contract price. 


TAFT’S DEFEAT PREDICTED. 


The defeat of Pres. Taft in 1912, in event 
that he is renominated, is predicted in a 
statement made public by the La Follette 
headquarters in Washington. The _ state- 
ment embraces a forecast of the electoral 
vote by states under the new apportionment, 
which gives a majority of 125 for the demo- 
cratic nominee. This forecast puts those 
states which were republican but became 


democratic in 1910 in the democratie column. 

The democrats get 328 electoral votes and 
the republicans 203. It is claimed that al- 
though Mr. Taft might swing some of the 
eastern states back into the republican col- 
umn, these gains are likely to be offset by 
losses in the middle western states, where 
the insurgent movement is strongest, but 
which did not go democratic last fall. 

Among the states conceded to the demo- 
cratic list next year should Pres. Taft be 
at the head of the republican ticket are 
New York, New Jersey, Ohio, West Vir- 
ginia, Massachusetts, Maine, Indiana, Con- 
necticut, Colorado, Montana and Missouri. 
Among the states which it is claimed may 
go democratic to offset republican gains in 
the east are Washington, Oregon, Califor- 
nia, Idaho, Illinois, Kansas, Nebraska, North 
Dakota and Wisconsin. 


THE HALL OF FAME, 

Tim Coakley is again practicing law in 
Boston with his health fully recovered re- 
covered. It was just five years ago this 
fall that Tim was chasing about the state 
whispering new sensations into the ear of 
his friend, John B. Moran, as the latter 
attacked the Guild administration. Tim, 
also, was the last man from the East to 
see Moran before the doughty warrior 
passed away out among the hot sands of 


Arizona. 


Rep. Charles M. Blodgett of Malden, who 
is a doctor, is a son of the late Justice 
Blodgett of the superior court. 

* * * * * 


Speaking of John Moran, the appoint- 
ment to the supreme court of Arthur Rugg 
of Worcester, named this week for chief 
justice of the court, by Gov. Guild, when, 
it was alleged, the place had been promised 
to Judge Gaskill, turned no inconsiderable 
number of republican votes to Moran. 

* * * * * 


Rep. Hawley of Malden is a son of Depu- 
ty State Auditor Hawley. 

* * * & * 

John F. McDonald is busy these days try- 
ing to make a place for Mike Creed.on the 
municipal bench. But neither Judge For- 
saith or Judge Ely seems inclined to take 
advantage of the retirement law put 
through to get rid of them. 
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PRACTICAL POLITICS. 


HENRY CABOT LODGE 


Campaign for Re-election Useful in Giving People Clearer, 
Better View of the Man—Interest in Sound 
Legislation Sincere and Unceasing 


The most important event of the twelve- 
month to United States Sen. Henry Cabot 
Lodge has been his re-election; the most 
exciting, the campaign. preceding that re- 
election. That a man who had Served his 
state ably and brilliantly in congress for 
twenty-five years should be compelled to 
fight for re-election when his capacity for 
service was greatest is one of the anoma- 
lies of political life. But the unexpected 
usually happens in politics, and the cam- 
paign of Mr. Lodge was useful to himself 
and to Massachusetts in giving the people 
a clearer, better view of the man. Ow- 
ing to the inevitable changes time brings 
to men and things, Sen. Lodge may have 
lost some of his phenomenal political pow- 
er in Massachusetts, but he is appreciated 
by the state as he never has been before. 
He has grown larger in the merciless per- 
spective of time; his enemies have grown 
smaller. 

It is another anomaly—or the exception 
which proves the rule of political surprises 
—that as the veteran statesman almost 
reaches the top in point of seniority and 
implied influence in the senate, the prize 
of supreme power retreats as he advances. 
A decade ago, or even much less, the rank- 
ing senator would have been a supremely 
important figure in national legislation, pro- 
wided he was. physically and mentally 
equal to the responsibilities of this unique 
place. Only the venerable Shelby M. Cul- 
lum of Illinois and Jacob H. Gallinger of 
New Hampshire have seen longer service in 
the senate than Mr. Lodg2. Sen, Cullum 
is too old and feble to bear the burdens of 
leadership. Sen. . Gallinger, broken with 
grief, will continue to do his duty toward 
state and nation, but with no other ambi- 


tion. Mr. Lodge, a young man by com- 
parison and the intellectual superior of 
either, is virtually the ranking senator 


now, as far as active working is concerned. 
But even were ihe at the top, it still would 


be his fate to miss the highest prize. The 
senate has changed in three years. The in- 
surgent wave has broken it in two. Th2 


band of republicans who, under Aldrich and 
Hale, were invinciple for a decade are now 
a helpless minority of the whole. They out- 
number the insurgents and ar2 outnum- 
bered by the democrats; a coalition of in- 
surgent and democrat can overwhelm them 
at any moment. 

Nor will conditions improve with the 
elections of 1912. Unless a reaction, which 
no one can now foresee sets in, the sen- 
ate of the 63d congress will be either demo- 
eratic or hopelessly in control of the com- 
bination. Whoever may be the leader of 
the regulars, he can hzad only a minority 
following’. This is the fortune of war. 
If the event comes as expected, it must 
be accepted philosophically—as it will be. 

The personal record of Sen, Lodg2 in 
legislation last year measured up to what 
Massachusetts: requires of a senator, HEx- 
cept as- the emergency arises and tem- 
porarily forces an act of expediency upon 
all senators of: one way of thinking, Mr. 
Lodge no longer ‘‘plays the-game’’ in the 
senate. His interest in sound legislation 
is sincere and unceasing. As chairman of 
the committee on the Philippines. for many 
years, he played a large part in enacting 
the constructive legislation which~- estab- 
lished American civilization in the islands. 
That work is done and well done. He has 
surrendered that chairmanship and gone to 
ths head of a committee promising the 
greatest possibilities for the welfare of the 
United States—immigration. A working 
member of the immigration commission, 
Mr. Lodge knows every phase of this great 
subject and in the next congress or the 
one following, at the latest, the immigra- 
tion laws must be perfected in the light 
of modern experience. A bill to this end 
has been introduced by Sen. Dillingham - of 


Vermont, former chairman of the commit- 
last 


tee, but it does not represent . the 
word on the subject. Whether to start 
an2w and reorganize the immigration sys- 


tem completely or to perfect the present 
laws by amendment is a serious question 
and one Sen, Lodge will be called upon to 
-decide. Some forty volumes represent the 
labors of the immigration commission in 
the last few years and all the wisdom they 
contain must be boiled down until they will 
spread over only a few sheets of paper and 


, cial 


_al spirit 
“Sen. Lodg>2, which ignored a genuine griev- 


then enacted into law. This is the great- 
est task ahead of Sen. Lodge. 

As ranking and the most active member 
of the committee on foreign relations, Sen. 
Lodge has been identified with great ques- 
tions. He reported and carried through 
the senate the agreement with Japan which 
peaceably, yet effectively, settled the men- 
acing school question in California. It 
has been his duty, unwelcome as it was, 
to oppose the proposition contained in the 
arbitration treaties with Great Britain and 
France that the senate should be deprived 
of its power to decide what questions are 
arbitrable. A more embarrassing position 
could not be imagined; for the country, 
seizing upon only the main idea and care- 
less of detail, has demanded that the treat- 
ies be ratified as written by Pres. Taft. 
To refuse approval of them is, in the popu- 
lar view, to spurn peace and invite war. 
But this view is not a just one, for th: 
senators who, like Mr. Lodge, declined to 
surrender the senate prerogative are as 
warm advocates of peace and arbitration 
as Pres. Taft hims2lf. The report setting 
forth the senate view in this great contro- 
versy was written by Sen. Lodge and bids 
fair to become an historic document. 

As chairman of the special committee 
to investigate wages and the cost of liv- 
ing, Sen. Lodge presented a report which, 
economists say, is likely to rank as a clas- 
sic in the literature of the subject. He 
was an important factor in framing and 
passing through the senate the recent bill 
to abolish the white slave traffic. His per- 
sistency and influence finally resulted in a 
treaty, just ratified, submitting to arbitra- 
tion certain pecuniary claims of American 
citizens against Great Britain which hav2 
vexed state departments for more ‘than 
two generations. Massachusetts is largely 
represented in these claimants and the 
Bay Stat2, thanks to Sen. Lodge, occupies 
such a peculiar place in the negotiations 
that the disputes hardly can be adjudicat- 
ed unless these claims are allowed. 

Sen. Lodge strongly opposed the recall of 
judges provision in the Arizona constitu- 
tion, which brought forth from Pres. Taft 
a veto message of such ability and power 
that congress thought it well to bow to 
th3 wishes of the president and avoid the 
test of a vote. Incidentally, but of great 
importance to Massachusets, Sen. Lodge 
secured, as far as his branch is concerned, 
a new and adequate immigration station 
for Boston. 

In the field of pure literatur2 the: eulo- 
gies delivered in the senate by Mr. Lodge 
to the memories of John C. Calhoun and 
the late John W. Daniel of Virginia have 
be2n pronounced by his colleagues to be 
among the finest of their kind ever heard 
in the senate chamber. Hea ; 

On the _ delicat2—for him—dquestion of 
reciprocity with Canada, Sen. Lodge loyal- 
ly supported the administration bill, al- 
though firmly believing that it worked spe- 
injustice to the great. fishing inter- 
In this action the nation- 
The vote of. 


ests of his state 
rose above locality. 


ance, stands out in‘sharp distinction against 
the action of the insurgent enemies of 
Massachusetts, who, while their constitu- 
ents were untduched by the legislation, 
tried to make of the issue an excuse for 
their own ambitious advancement. It will 
be recalled that with ali the insurgent 
shrieks against reciprocity by the western 
republicans, not a man of them had the 
fairness or ‘2ven the intelligence to make 
so much as a passing reference to the real 
injustice, the real hardship threatened by 
the Canadian agreement in placing the free 
fish of N2w England against the bounty 
fed fish of Canada. Only a man of the 
broadest patriotism could have voted as 
Sen. Lodge voted on this issue. 

Even this brief record may serve to in- 
dicate that Henry Cabot Lodge is giving to 
Massachusetts and to the country ev2ry 
year the best that is in him, as he said in 
Symphony hall, when for the first time in 
his life he pleaded his own cause—‘‘Every 
tradition of our great state is dear to me, 
every page of her history is to me a house- 
hold word. To her service I have given 
the best years of my life and the best that 
was in me to give. I hope that I have 
not been an altogether unprofitable ser- 


I have given my all; no man can 
give more. Others may serve her with 
greater ability than I. I fervently hope 
that there will be many such others in the 
days to come, when her light will still shine 
before men as it now shines with such ra- 
diance in the vages of history. ,Others may 
easily serve her better than I in those 
days yet to come, but of this I am sure: 
that no one can ever serve her with a 
greater love and deeper loyalty.’’ 


vant. 


RUGG’S APPOINTMENT GOOD POLI- 
TICS. : 

However good a judicial appointment was 
the promotion of Arthur P. Rugg from an 
associate to the chief justiceship of the su- 
preme court of the commonwealth, unques- 
tionably it was good politics and that con- 
sideration moved Gov. Foss more than any- 
thing else. Whether or not he promotes 
Judge De Courcy to the vacancy on the 
superior bench he has got the Catholic part 
of the population in a position where not 
one of them can go out and nail Foss 
and get away with it before his own peo- 
ple. He realizes this and his realization 
of the fact may be the undoing of Judge 
De Courcy’s hopes and Prof. Williston may 
land the place. Some of Foss’s advisers 
have told him he ‘thas done enough for the 


Trish’? and it is now time to take care of 
the ‘‘Yanks.’’ Would Williston take the 
place? In a minute! 


Judge Rugg’s promotion will please a lot 
of verdant republicans to whom it demon- 
strates beyond contradiction the non-par- 
tisanship of Gov. Foss and a laudable de- 
sire to give the best he can to the com- 
monwealth. The appointment comes at a 
particularly opportune time. 


“CANDIDATES FOR RENOMINATION.’”’ 

The ballot law commissioners decide that 
Candidates White and Langtry may state 
on the ballot at the primaries that they 
are “‘candidates for renomination,’’ notwith- 
standing that it is the first time either 
faces the voters of the commonwealth as 
a candidate for the office he now holds. 
The interpretation of the law in this re- 
spect all depends on the way you read the 
minds of those who drafted it. 
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PRACTICAL POLITICS: 


W. MURRAY CRANE 


Junior Senator Eyes and Ears of Administration and Senate— 
Strength and Reliance of Conservative Republicans— 
His Activity Distinctiyely Political 


Lounge in the White House offices any 
morning about 10 o’clock when something 
real is ‘‘on’’ in congress and you will see 
an active little man, with a small mustache, 
brush nervously through and enter the pres- 
ident’s quarters. Usually he emerges in 
about fifteen minutes—which is record 
time for the White House. He nods gen- 


ially to the curious reporters but Keeps 
edging toward the door as they shoot 
questions at him. He is still listening, 


no opportunity to answer, when he 
finds himself outside and makes a dash 
for his waiting motor car. Sometimes he 
pauses and chats a moment with some cor- 
respondent he knows well and trusts, but 
only for a moment. He delivers himself in 
staccato sentences; usually in reply, for 
he seldom volunteers anything. 

While this process is going on, the lit- 
tle man has been busy. You may not have 
noticed it, but he has signaled to all the 
statesmen in sight and managed to hook 
one or two and drag them with him to 
the automobile, for he is the most sociable 
man in Washington, and never rides alone 
on train or car if he can help it. Arriv- 
ing at the Capitol, Sen. W. Murray Crane 
again dashes into his office on the ground 
floor—‘‘ugain’ because he arrived for the 
first time at half-past eight—and pendulates 
between |his office and the senate chamber 
for the remainder of the day. He rarely 
leaves for home before 6.30, thus putting 
in a good non-union day; and nothing but 
a ball game or a nervous breakdown can 
interrupt this daily routine. 


Sen. Crane has a unique record in Wash- 
ington. It is colorless, in one sense, for 
he introduces only the most perfunctory 
bills, never speaks and is identified with no 
legislation. From another point of view, 
his record is so full of color that the true 
story of it would look like a kaleidoscope 
or a bouquet. He is the eyes and ears 
of the administration and the senate and 
a good deai of the brains of both. Not 
that either branch lacks brains, but Sen. 
Crane’s are of the kind that work equally 
well at either end of the avenue. Pres. 
Taft has learned to rely on him for hon- 
est information and counsel and so have 
all his colleagues; regular, insurgent, demo- 
cratic or Martine of New Jersey. 

Crane gathers in all secrets and betrays 
none. Dignified statesmen tiptoe into his 
office, where he is usually found writing 
personal letters with his own hand, and 
weep on his bosum when they would not 
admit to the outside world that they had 
a care. 

Sometimes the senate drones along for 
days, doing nothing—unless speech may be 
called something—and evidently unable to 
proceed with the public business. They 
are paralyzed—waiting for something to 
happen. They are waiting for Crane to 
size them all up and tell Penrose and 
Smoot how they are going to vote. When 
the information is favorable the vote is 
taken—always provided, of course, that La- 
Follette is willing. 


The Bay State senator’s task in the ex- 
tra session has been easier and yet more 
hopeless than before. The insurgents hold 
the balance of power in the 62d congress. 
Consequently it has been easy for Sen. 
Crane to trot around and learn what the 
senate couldn’t do and mighty hard to find 
out what it could. The insurgents are pret- 
ty foxy and are not giving away their plan 
to regulars when a coup is on. Thus it 
was that neither Sen. Crane nor any other 
regular knew what was scheduled to be the 
day the insurgents combined with the demo- 
crats and passed the LaFollette wool bill. 
The regulars, under Penrose, were as much 
at sea for the three weeks following as if 
they were not in the senate at all. Then 
they tried a little mystification on their 
own account, took a few democrats into 
their confidence, called out enough of their 
own number to give the democrats control, 
passed the Underwood cotton bill, after 
stealing two insurgent amendments to add 
to it, and laid LaFollette and his cotton 
bill away on the shelf. Sen. Crane did not 
engineer that job, and as a matter of fact, 
was at home sick when it was hastily 
framed up. Perhaps because he was away, 
the operation lacked a few artistic touch- 
es that made it seem almost crude. 

Sen. Crane is a little tired of legislation, 


with 


as it is going now, and no doubt would 
turn to politics with relief. That is his 
natural element. He is familiar with the 


measures to come before the senate, but 
his interest relates rather to men and 
their attitude toward legislation than to 
the propositions themselves. His is a dis- 
tinetively political activity, engaged in 
sizing up the voting prospects and lining 
up his colleagues for the vote. He is the 
great peacemaker of the senate, ever and 
eternally smoothing down somebody and 
keeping 90 men good natured. He has been 
less of a figure during the extra session 
because the regulars lost control, but in the 
brief period between his entrance to the 
senate in 1906 and the close of the Aldrich 
resime he was, if not a real power, at 
least the field captain that made it possi- 
ble for other men to appear powerful. 

The talents of Sen. Crane will have full 
employment in the regular session. The 
extra session has been a farce and a need- 
less waste of time, money and nervous 
force. It has cleared the decks of noth- 
ing important, except Canadian reciprocity, 
leaving the great tariff, currency and trust 
questions to be dealt with-on the eve of a 
presidential . election. Three factions ex- 
ist in the senate, and a union of any two 
of them can put through any measure on 
which the two may agree. 

Unlike a dozen or more of his republican 
colleagues, Sen. Crane will sincerely ad- 
vocate anything in congress that will help 
the republican party and strengthen Wil- 
liam H. Taft with the voters of the coun- 
try. The influence that the junior senator 
from Massachusetts possesses will be 
exerted in behalf of republican  har- 
mony. But unfortunately for his ef- 
forts, he will have to deal, in the insur- 
gents, with a faction which has no desire 
for harmony and hates the president with 
a vigor as intense as it is careless of re- 
publican prospects. The insurgent move- 
ment has got beyond the control of its 
original promoters. It either will contin- 
ue to gain momentum until it overwhelms 
the republican party in state and nation, 
as the socialist party would like to over- 
whelm it; or, giving ear to the reasoning of 
genuine republicans like Sen. Crane, its 
leaders pause and ponder and steer the re- 
publican ship back to its moorings. 


In the presidential campaign of 1908 Sen. 
Crane was the mainstay of the group of 
cheerful gentlemen who hoped that some 
unprophesied turn of political fortune would 
throw: the nomination to one of their num- 
ber, not to Mr. Taft. Crane was the di- 
recting force of the “allies,’’ and most of 
his advice was to lie low and watch their 
chance, but under no circumstances to di- 
vide the party. He has little or no in- 
fluence with the leading insurgents like 
LaFollette, Bourne and Bristow, but he is 
the strength and reliance of conservative 
republicans, and some _ less conservative, 
who do not believe that the country will 
progress in wealth and wisdom if turned 
over to the democrats. 

What part Sen. Crane will play in the 
1912 campaign cannot now be _ predicted. 
The same qualities that have made him 
useful and popular in the senate will lead 
men to seek his advice when the battle of 
the ballots is on. Many would like to see 
him become chairman of the republican na- 
tional committee but it is doubtful if he 
would accept a task demanding so much 
ef his strength, even if no other influences 
operated to keep him in the ranks. Mr. 
Crane is not robust and several times with- 
in the last year he has been compelled, as 
the result of overwork, to remain at home. 
He is abnormally industrious and will keep 
going until he drops. As long as he re- 
mains in the senate he must continue ac- 
tive. If the found himself with little or 
nothing to do in Washington he would spend 
most of his time at Dalton, where he could 
keep happily busy all the time. He just 
naturally cannot keep out of the presiden- 
tial campaign but he can avoid assuming 
the burden of it, and no doubt will. 

The junior senator was an earnest and 
effective worker for the re-election of his 
colleague. His relations with Mr, Lodge 
always have been of the most pleasant and 
cordial character, and should Sen. Crane 
be a candidate for re-election in 1913 he 
will have the hearty support of the senior 


senator from Massachusetts. The constitu- 
tional amendment for the direct election 
of senators, even should the resolution be 
passed by the next congress, cannot be- 
come the law of the land for several years, 
and, unless the next general court should 
rush through a senatorial primary law, the 
legislature of 1913 will be called upon to 
elect a junior senator. If Sen. Crane da- 
cides that he would like a second elective 
term, no doubt he would obtain it with 
more ease than did his colleague, who al- 
ways has stood on the firing lin2 on all 
public questions and received the scars 
while the position of the junior senator on 
the same questions has been unnoted. Each 
man has been a political power in his own 
right in Massachusetts, y2t they have 
avoided clashes by the exercise of ordinary 
gentlemanly courtesy. They are as differ- 
ent temperamentally, intellectually and in 
point of method as two men can be, yet 
they pull together as effectively as two fine 
horses whose only point of distinction is 
their color. Where they have differed— 
as in the Taft campaign and the Lorimer 
case—each has respected the point of view 
of the other and the efforts of meddlesome 
friends to make trouble betw2en them in- 
variably have failed. 

The campaign for the re-election of Sen. 
Crane may be an interesting one for a 
good many reasons, even if the general 
court continues republican. From all the 
evidence now at hand, it will result in vic- 
tory for the wise man of Dalton. 


Mr.- Storrow for Head of the Dock Boards. 


Mayor Fitzgerald was at his best on 
Thursday when he nominated James J. 
Storrow for chairman of the new dock com- 
mission. Moreover, he did it seriously, and 
some of the reporters took it as seriously 
as he delivered it. It is true that the may- 
or mentioned half a dozen other candidates 
for the dock board, but James J. Stor- 
row’s name led all the rest, and led them 
with such conspicuousness that the others 
did not attract much attention except in 
the columns of the Post, which also took 
the nominations seriously. 

It was somewhat tough on H. C. Long, 
who had called on the mayor for his en- 
dorsement, and who had received liberal 
treatment in the newspapers concerning his 
candidacy up to the time that the mayor 
turned him down and appointed the full 
board. Still, in the opinion of persons who 
are very close to Gov. Foss, the mayor 
should not attempt to appoint the whole 
board, but should stop talking about the 
full board and formally select his own ap- 
pointee. He could do no better, it is felt, 
than to appoint Michael Donovan, formerly 
of the mayor’s famous dock commission, or 
Samuel H. Borofsky, who has not yet re- 
ceived. an appointment that will stick. 

It goes without saying that the mayor’s 
selection of candidates for appointment by 
the governor caused some discussion in the 
executive offices. An employe of the com- 
monwealth who is believed to have some 
intimate relations with the governor, re- 
marked yesterday morning: 

“The earth’s crust is 90 miles thick, but 
for crust the earth has absolutely nothing 
on the mayor of Boston.” 


He May Select Laurence Minot. 

It is understood that the governor is in- 
clined to select Laurence Minot of the 
Good Government association as one of the 
four members of the commission whom he 
is to appoint. Mr. Minot is one of the 
most prominent of the real estate owners 
in Boston, and a large section of the busi- 
ness men believe that on such a commis- 
sion he would unite conservatism with 
good judgment and creditable desire to ad- 
vance the welfare of Boston. It is not un- 
derstood that Mr. Minot is a candidate, but 
it is believed that his name has been sub- 
mitted to the governor by men who have 
no axes to grind. 

According to Boston politicians, John C. 
Cobb’s name is also under favorable con- 
sideration. Mr. Cobb is very energetic in 
his support of the business interests, and 
he was the one prominent man in connec- 
tion with the buiding of the South sta- 
tion. At that time he was Mayor Quincy’s 
real estate expert, and he was able to do 
much at city hall in behalf of the tremend- 
ous undertaking. 
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HENRY HORNBLOWER 


Growth of Boston as Financial Centre Exemplified in Career 


of His Firm of Hornblower & Weeks—Selected as 
Next President of Stock Exchange 


The election of Henry Hornblower to the 
presidency of the Boston Stock Exchange, 
an event now assured since the unanimous 
recommendation of the committee on nom- 
inations, is the outward sign of the as- 
cendancy of the firm of Hornblower & 
Weeks to pre-eminence in the New Eng- 
land financial world. 

Such pre-eminence, moreover, is corre- 
lated to the high standing of the firm in 
New York, where they have elegant offices 
at 42 Broadway, and in Chicago, where 
their fine offices are at 152 Monroe street, 
and in Detroit where, in the Majestic build- 
ing, they are similarly well located and 
furnished. In New Haven, Conn., and in 
Hartford, and in Providence and Newport, 
R. I., their large branch offices have been 
long maintained. 

When, on August 20, 1908, the firm of 
Hornblower & Weeks celebrated the 20th 
anniversary of the founding of their house 
by moving into their handsome new build- 
ing at the corner of Congress and Water 
streets, the change was notable in that it 
had more than individual significance, for 
it marked a broadening out of the finan- 
cil district toward the Shawmut and First 
National banks, the two largest financial 
institutions in the country, east of New 
York City, rather away from State Street, 
and leaving even the new stock exchange 
rather near the northerly edge. The tend- 
ency then seemed to be in the direction 
taken by Hornblower & Weeks, and the 
trend has been growing stronger ever since, 
Thus the choice of this admirable location 
is apparently another evidence of that 
phenomenal foresight and business sagacity 
which have established this firm among 
the very highest rated, not even except- 
ing Boston’s oldest and most aristocratic 
financial houses. The growth of Boston as 
a financial center has been in no manner 
better expressed than by so important a 
change as this inaugurated by Hornblower 
& Weeks. 

Success in the banking business depends 
to a greater extent perhaps than in any 
other business upon the character of the 
men making up the firm. In modern civili- 
zation, bankers play a large part in the 
grouping of the economic factors necessary 
to progress, and are, therefore, if they would 
be successful in their undertakings, con- 
stantly on the watch to see that nothing 
happens to disturb the confidence of the 
public. That the success of Hornblower & 
Weeks is altogether due to the substantial 
character, personal integrity, and progres- 
sive policy of the individual members of 
the firm is a fact well known to any one 
acquainted with the financial history of 
Boston. 

Henry Hornblower, senior partner of the 
concern, was born in Lawrence, June 8, 
1863, the son of Edward Thomas Hornblow- 
er and Martha Boyd (Whiting) Hornblow- 
er, but the family moved to Arlington, 
when Henry was a child. He was educated 
in the public schools and graduated from 
the Cotting high school, Arlington, in 1878. 

Immediately thereafter he entered the 
employ of the banking and brokerage firm 
of Hornblower & Page, the senior partner 
being Henry’s father. The firm carried on 
business in a small way, and for ten years 
the youth’s opportunities for advancement 
were small. But he was a hard worker al- 
ways, and assiduous in mastering every 
detail of the business. : 

In the spring of 1888 Mr. Page died, and 
the senior Hornblower being advanced in 
years was desirous of turning over the 
business to younger men. Therefore he re- 
tired, and his son, who had been a book- 
keeper of the old concern, was joined by 
John W. Weeks, and on Aug. 6, 1888, the 
new firm of Hornblower & Weeks was or- 
ganized. 

At the start the business of the concern 
was conducted in a modest fashion 
with James J. Phelan, now a member of 
the firm, as clerk, but from the beginning 
a high standard of conducting the business 
was adopted. Nobody connected with it in 
any way was allowed to do any specula- 
ting ‘fon the side,” and a customer or client 
once won he was always retained, and al- 
ways well taken care of, unless because of 
his own fault. Solid foundations for a sta- 
ble commission house business were thus 
early established, and not one of Mr. Horn- 
blower’s father’s old customers was lost. 


When the old Stock Exchange building 
was torn down the firm moved to the Mer- 
chants’ Bank building, then on Devonshire 
street, where it remained for five years. 
Returning to the new Stock Sxchange build- 
ing in 1894 it occupied a large suite of of- 
fices on the second floor. Business steadily 
increased, and while other firms stagnated, 
Hornblower & Weeks grew more and more 
active, and was obliged to add to its floor 
space till it occupied a goodly portion of 
the entire second floor. 

The new building which it now occupies 
deserves a chapter by itself. 

Henry Hornblower’s great success in life, 
and his rise to be a multi-millionaire, may 
be attributed mainly to his excellent judg- 
ment of men. This has never been more 
strikingly illustrated than in his choice 
of members of his firm. His original part- 
ner, John W. Weeks, the congressman, and 
member of the national monetary commis- 
sion, under the provisions of the Aldrich- 
Vreeland bill, has had a public career of 
such moment as to need no extended re- 
mark in this article. 

The phenomenal career of James J. Phe- 
lan, the third partner, is described in a 
separate article. The other members of the 
firm, James H. Wainwright, Edward lL. 
Geary, Andrew S. Woods, Henry N. Sweet, 
Charles T. Lovering, Jr., and John W. Pren- 
tiss, have all contributed brains and ability 
as well as pecuniary considerations to the 
concern. 

Mr. Wainwright and Mr. Prentiss are the 
New York members of the firm, and were 
taken into the firm with Mr. Geary in 1903, 
at which time Mr. Weeks transferred his 
seat in the New Yok Stock Exchange to 
Mr. Wainwright. Messrs. Woods and Pren- 
tiss were admitted to the firm Jan. 1, 
1906, the tremendous development of the 
multitudinous interests of the firm ren- 
dering it necessary that there should be a 
still further division of responsibilities. 

Mr. Hornblower’s manner is always 
quiet, and he is more of a listener than 
a talker, but he is a close observer, and a 
keen student of human nature. His judg- 
ment of men is so remarkable that it has 
turned -the scales many a time for or 
against some new enterprise, and his in- 
sight is phenomenal. 

Mr. Hornblower has never aspired to 
public office, despite the brilliant career of 
his partner, Cong. Weeks, but how the 
world of finance regards Henry Hornblower 
is evidenced by his election to be one 
of the governors of the Stock Exchange, 
and to be vice-president, and now to be 
president. 

It is evidenced also by the portentous 
list of big corporations in which he is a 
director :— 

Director .of the Atlantic, Gulf and West 
Indies Steamship Lines, trustee of the 
Boston Suburban Electric companies, direc- 
tor of the Cape Cod Cranberry company, 
director of the Converse Rubber company, 
president and director of the Cross Paper 
Feeder company, director of the Dorches- 
ter Mutual Fire Insurance company, di- 
rector of the First National bank of Arl- 
ington, director of the Harmony Mills, di- 
rector of the Hoosac Mills, director of tite 
International Trust company, director of 
the Knickerbocker Portland Cement com- 
pany, and director of the Sealshipt Oyster 
System. 

In whatever sphere Mr. Hornblower’s ac- 
tivities have led him he has demonstrated 
the qualities of leadership, eminent abil- 
ity and excellent judgment. 

For years he has been a connoisseur in 
art, and the Boston Art club elected him 
vice-president. He ‘is a lover of books, pos- 
sesses a fine library, and was chosen a 
trustee of the Robbins library fund. 

He has ever been a good neighbor, and 
highly esteemed by his fellow-townsmen, so 
that they have made him a sinking fund 
commissioner of the town of Arlington, 
trustee of the Arlington Five Cents Sav- 
ings bank, and trustee of the Pratt fund, 
one of the town’s philanthropies, and they 
would gladly have elected him to other 
town offices, or sent him to the legisla- 
ture, could they have induced him to en- 
ter the political arena, but he is averse to 
the limelight. 

He loves outdoor life, and has done much 
to encourage the broadening of interest, on 


the part of business men, in outdoor sport, 
and the building up of neighborhood enter- 
prises in the direction of open-air activ- 
ity and healthful competitive games, etc. 
The Belmont Spring Country club took 
pride in electing him president. 

Mr. Hornblower’s career has been so de- 
voted to business and the ramificatons of 
his business career have been so wide- 
spread that he has not had as much time 
as he would like to devote to social activ- 
ities, and he is not much of a club man, 
but he is a member of these clubs: . 

Algonquin, Exchange and Boston City 
clubs, also the Boston Athletic association, 
Boston Art club, Oakley Country club, Uni- 
tarian club, and the Republican club of 
Massachusetts. 

On May 12, 1886, Mr. Hornblower mar- 
ried Miss Hattie Francis Wood of Arling- 
ton. 

The Hornblower & Weeks building, so 
notable an addition to the architecture of 
Boston, deserves description. Who would 
have dreamed, in 1888, when the firm be- 
gan business with some 25 or 30 custom- 
ers, and one clerk, that on its 20th anni- 
versary the firm would employ over 300 
people, and number its clients by the thous- 
ands, so that a new six story building 
would be necessary to accommodate all 
the demands of its banking, brokerage, 


bond and note business? 
The building is a stone structure, with 
steel frame, and light, Bedford limestone 


facing. The outside has been treated with 
simplicity, but its symmetrical lines and 
corniced top give it dignity and quiet ele- 
gance. The distinctive feature, most un- 
usual for an office building, but insisted on 
by Hornblower & Weeks, is the large 
amount of natural light pouring in on three 
sides. 

It is doubtful if the main banking 
room, dccupying the entire first floor, is 
excelled in area by another in Boston. It 
is entered, by the main entrance, 60 Con- 
gress .street, through high old English oak 
doors, and the decorative scheme of the 
room is refined, the walls wainscotted in 
African mahogany, and tinted to the ceil- 
ing in French gray. The ceiling is pan- 
elled in low relief with straight mouldings. 
The magohany counter rests on a base of 
marble, and is a beautiful piece of cab- 
inet work. 

Unique in Boston banking houses is the 
room set aside for the use of customers, for 
trustees’ meetings, or boards of directors. 
The room is well located, and handsomely 
fitted, the soft green Turkish carpet har- 
monizing with the rich mahogany chairs 
and writing tables, while the metal fix- 
tures add brilliancy. 

The board room, on the second floor, the 
longest in Boston, is finely fitted up 
with special lighting apparatus, etc., 
and is replete with conveniences’ for 
customers, including specially designed 
chairs, locke apartments, elephone 
booths, . telegraph news ticker, news_ ser- 
vice, pneumatic tubes, and, in fact, every- 
thing conducive to the comfort of clients. 

The telegraph room, the telephone room, 


the directors’ private room, the _ private 
bathroom, the dining room, the. electric 
kitchenette, the lunch room for employes, 


the large vault room, the book lifts, the 
mailing room, the powerful elevators of the 
plunger type, the marble staircases, with 
marbl ewainscotting, and mahogany finish, 
are all inviting of extended description. 
and altogether constitute what is no doubt 
the most elaborate and extensive banking 
and brokerage establishment anywhere east 
of New York. 
A Simple Answer. 

‘Where were you born, sir?’ 
the lawyer. 

“In England, sir.’’ 

“How many times have you crossed the 
Atlantic?” 

“Twenty times.’’ 


inquired 


The lawyer jumped up and addressed 
the judge: ‘‘Your Honor, I impeach the 
veracity of this witness. He says he was 


born in England and has crossed the At- 
lantic 20 times. It would be impossible 
for him to have crossed the Atlantic-that 
number of times and be on this side now. 
There is perjury here, your Honor. His 
visits to this side would make odd num- 
bers and his visits to the other side even 
numbers, and yet he is here and has the 
audacity to swear he has crossed the At- 
lantic 20 times. I impeach him, your 
Honor.” ' 

“How do you explain this, sir?” asked 
the judge sternly. 

“Why,” said the witness, ‘‘the last time 
T came to this country I came by way of 
the Pacific ocean.”—Saturday Evening Post, 
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LARZ ANDERSON 


New Minister to Belgium Ideally Equipped for Diplomatic 
Service—Invaluable Addition to Foreign Corps— 
Rich, But Democratic and Open-Hearted 


All Massachusetts, and Boston, Brookline 
and Cambridge especially, rejoiced in the 


honor paid to him whom the state takes” 


pride in claiming as one of her first citi- 
zens, Larz Anderson, when Washington dis- 
patches announced that Pres. Taft had 
chosen Mr. Anderson for the highly respon- 
sible diplomatic post of minister to Belgium. 

It was not until Aug. 9 that the nomina- 
tion was formally made, and sent to the 
United States senate, but as long before as 
May 10 it had been foreshadowed, in Wash- 
ington dispatches. Pres. Taft has found 
it wisest to sound public opinion in advance 
both in this country and abroad in making 
such important appointments, and especial- 
ly in the case of Berlin. There, it may be 
recalled, criticism was heard when Pres. 
Taft appointed Dr. Hill as ambassador. 
The Berlin embassy is not only of the first 


rank, but the technical requirements are 
unusual, largely because of the extremely 
punctilious etiquett2 of the Kaiser’s court. 
The Kaiser himself has some rather rigid 
ideas, but he is almost liberal when com- 
parisons are attempted with the nobility by 
whom he is surrounded. More pride of 
birth, more attention to rank and precedence, 
more pomp and ceremony, more hedging 
about with formal regulations, cannot be 
found anywhere in the world. The haute 
noblesse regard themselves as representa- 
tives of the most ancient and most aristo- 
eratic families in the world. Moreover, the 
court at Berlin demands of foreign ambas- 
sadors, as a sort of tribute to Germanic 
pride and power, a display that can be un- 
dertaken only by a multi-millionaire. The 
salaries paid by the United States are so 
meagre that they are not half sufficient 
to keep up the expenses of the sort of es- 
tablishment required. Berlin wants a kind 
of modern’ Haroun al Raschid, and Lorenzo, 
the magnificent, in one, as American am- 
bassador. He must be wise and witty, of 
ineffable courtesy and refinement, a master 
of ‘the arts and sciences, and above all of 
unlimited resources, material as well as 
mental. 

When Pres. Taft realized that Ger- 
many was not suited with Dr. Hill he was 
taken completely by surprise, and at first 
was inclined to indignation, at the extra- 
ordinary character of the demands of the 
German court. Finally, when Dr. Hill him- 
self requested that he be relieved, the presi- 
dent found himself in a serious predica- 
ment to discover the personality who could 
satisfy all the requirements, and considered 
himself fortunate when he remembered Larz 
Anderson. 

Mr. Anderson, however, abhors display, 
and is perhaps the most modest multi- 
millionaire in America. He could not be 
persuaded to take the Berlin post. At Brus- 
sels he is likely to prove the most distin- 
guished personality the United States gov- 
ernment has commissioned as its diplomatic 
representative there for many a year. 

It is from a long line of ancestors noted 
in military, civil and social spheres that 
Mr. Anderson derives the acumen that has 
made him so invaluable an addition to the 
diplomatic service, the courage and execu- 
tive ability that distinguished him when in 
the army, and the last which has endowed 
him as an admirable host. His great grand- 
father Richard Clover Anderson was a 
colonel in the Virginia militia during the 
Revolution, and an aide de camp of the 
Marquis de Lafayette. Richard Anderson 
was afterward surveyor-general of Kentucky 
and married a sister of Chief Justice Mar- 
shall, and after her death married the 
daughter of William Clarke of Lewis and 
Clarke expedition fame. 

Richard Anderson’s son Larz (the first 
Larz) married a Longworth of Cincinnati, 
and the Anderson-Longworth family, one of 
the most potential in Cincinnati for 50 years 
resulted, Another of Richard’s sons was 
Maj. Gen. Robert Anderson of Fort Sum- 
ter fame; another son was Gov. Charles An- 
derson of Ohio; and a fourth was the first 
United States minister to th: Central Ameri- 
ean states. The present Larz Anderson’s 
grandfather graduated from Harvard in 1822. 

The present Larz Anderson was born in 


Paris, France, Aug. 18, 1866, his parents be- 


ing on a tour of Europe. He is a son of 
Gen. Nicholas Anderson, who served with 
distinction in the Civil war as colonel of 
the 6th Ohio infantry, and was made a 
major-general before he was 27. He is 
a grandson of the original Nicholas Long- 
worth of Cincinnati, and is a cousin of 
Cong. Longworth, and cousin also of Mrs. 
Bellamy Storer. 

The first Larz Anderson married Cath- 
erine, youngest child of the original Nicholas 
Longworth, and ten sons resulted, the oldest 
being Nicholas Anderson, the father of Larz. 

Larz Anderson’s mother was Miss Kilgour, 
sister of the street railway magnate who 
controls all the street railways of Cincin- 
nati. Larz Anderson’s inheritance, paternal 
and maternal, is estimated at $3,000,000. 
In Cincinnati his family, for almost half a 
ceutury has been recognized as the real 
social leaders of the city. Any organization 
which has ths stamp of the approval of this 
family is of the ultra select. Many of the 
institutions of that city owe their existence 
to the munificence of the family. The mag- 
nificent art museum was made possible by 
the liberality of th2 original Nicholas Long- 
worth and the family has always been famed 
for its public spirit. Their wealth is mostly 
in real estate, which was purchased by the 
original Nicholas when Cincinnati was little 
more than a trading post, and held until 
its value multiplied enormously. In one r3- 
spect the Longworth-Anderson family is like 
the Astor family, in that they never sell 
real estate. They are the largest holdars 
in Hamiiton county, O., and th3ir rent roll 
reaches large figures. 


A short time after his return from the 
war, Col. Nicholas Anderson took his family 
to Europe, and since than they have been 
in Cincinnati very seldom. It was Larz An- 
derson’s father’s desire to train the youth 
for the diplomatic service and his educa- 
tion tended in that direction. He has been 
a great traveller, from childhood. Part of 
his schooling was obtained in Europe. 

In 1882 he entered Phillips academy, Exe- 
ter, N. H., and when he graduated, among 
the first in his class, he was chosen class 
poet. While a student at this academy h=2 
was president of the Golden Branch, one 
of the oldest school literary societies in 
America, and was also editor of the Exo- 
nian. He entered Harvard with honors, in 
1884, and graduated with honors in 1888. 
During his college course he was a member 
of Alpha Delta, D. K. E., and Hasty Pud- 
ding clubs. Mr. Anderson took leading parts 
in the plays and operettas given by the 
two latter societiss. 

No sooner had he graduated then he set 
out on a tour of the Orient and Occident. 
After two years of travel he returned to 
Harvard, entering the law school, but at 
the end of his first year Pres. Harrison of- 
fered and he accepted the post of second 
secretary of legation at London, serving un- 
der Robert Lincoln, When the legation was 
raised to ambassadorial rank, and Pres. 
Clev2land sent Bayard as the first ambassa- 
dor Mr. Anderson was the only member of 
the start to be retained through the demo- 
cratic administration. 


In 1894 he was promoted by Cleveland to 
the first secretaryship of the embassy at 
Rome under Wayne MacVeagh. In the ab- 
sence of his chief he was frequently charge 
daffaires.. When Gen. Draper succeeded 
MacVeagh, Mr. Anderson remained at- 
tached to the =smbassy. It was in Rome 
that Mr. Anderson’s romance began, He 
met and became bethrothed to Isabel Weld 
Perkins, daughter of Commodore George 
Hamilton Perkins, U. S. N., and grand- 
daught2r of William Fletcher Weld. They 
were married in the Arlington Street church, 
Boston, June 10, 1897. The bride’s grand- 
father William F. Weld was the head of a 
shipping firm owning 47 sailing vessels and 
10 steamships. He left $30,000,000, the bulk 
of it to remain intact till the grandchildren 
grew up. The $17,000,000 which had been 
actually rackoned as Miss Isabel Perkins’ 
share had accumulated to $20,000,000 when 
she finally received it in 1902. The wife of 
the late Cong. Sprague (later Mrs. 
Brandegee), cousin to Miss Isabel Perkins, 
inherited an equal share. 

Brookline claims the Larz Andersons be- 


cause in 1899 they purchased the Weld ‘3s- 
tate (her grandfather’s) of 77 acres in the 
southern part of Brookline, assessed for 
$300,000 including a palatial residence, and 
a $100,000 stable. Thousands more have 
been lavished on the house and grounds 
until they are now conceded to be the most 
beautiful of any within a radius of 10 miles 
of the capitol. 

Brookline and Boston both claim the Larz 
Andersons because of their extensive chari- 
ties, a large proportion of which ar2 kept 
secret. Every year a number of poor chil- 
dren are entertained by the Andersons on 
the Weld estate. The boys enjoy a ball 
game, athletic contests for prizes, riding 
horseback on blooded horses and automo- 
biling. Mrs. Anderson gives large sums in 
aid of settlement work, fresh air homes, ete. 

The estate is thrown open to the public 
annually on a date when it is a mass of 
bloom, and thousands enjoy the rare sight, 
especially the famous Italian garden. 

Cambridg2 and Boston both claim the 
Larz Andersons also because of his gifts ‘o 
Harvard, and because for several years he 
has been planning to donate a new $300,000 
bridge to the stadium. ‘The plans for the 
bridge have been thwarted primarily by the 
mistaken opposition of bureaucrats in the 
war departm2nt at Washington, but mainly 
by the avarice of certain owners of riparian 
rights along the Charles river. 

Mrs. Larz Anderson pays about $35,000 
in taxes in Boston, mainly on the new R. H. 
Stearns building, 140 Tremont street, valued 
at over $1,000,000, and on the Weld build- 
ing, 180 Federal street, assessed at over 
half a million. 

The Larz Andersons have a reputation as 
travellers. Immediately after their wedding, 
a $100,000 affair, called the most magnificent 
Boston had ever seen, they started on a 
trip to th> Orient. 

There are not many corners of the world 
either touching the well-worn tracks of 
tourists, or out of the way places that Mr. 
Anderson especially has not visited, Before 
his marriage he had visited Java and Bur- 
mah and cross2d India into Egypt and Egypt 
to Turkey. He had thoroughly explored the 
Danube and the Balkans. On their wed- 
ding journey of 75,000 miles, they toured 
the wonders of their own country, includ- 
ing the Yellowstone Park, and then ths 
Sandwich Islands; next Japan and China. 

On their return they built a $1,000,000 
Florentine palace in Washington, one of the 
largest and most magnificent of Washing- 
ton’s opulent residences, and have ‘2nter- 
tained sumptuously for a number of win- 
ters, but this year the palace was closed. 

When the Spanish war brok: out, Larz 
Anderson at once voluntered. He expected 
to go to Porto Rico, for the 2nd division of 
the 2nd army corps, to which he was as- 
signed, having been commissioned assistant 
adjutant general, with the rank of captain, 
had waiting orders; but it got no further 
than Camp Alger, where Capt. Anderson 
served on the staff of Gen. George Davis, 
later governor of Porto Rico. 

When the war closed, Mr. and Mrs. An- 
derson started on another foreign tour, to 
India, both northern and southern, and 
passed a winter in Ceylon. They were in 
Bombay at the sumptuous festival incident 
to the arrival of Lord and Lady Curzon, and 
later they visited Lady Curzon in Calcutta. 

The Larz Andersons are democratic, and 
op2n-hearted. Minister Anderson goes to 
Brussels with an exemplary record in what- 
soever he has undertaken—in college and 
in the diplomatic service, and in the army. 
He has done not a little to show distin- 
guished foreign2rs the best side of America 
and Americans. He entertained the Duke 
of the Abruzzi so royally that in recogni- 
tion partly of his hespitality and partly of 
his laurels in the diplomatic service the 
Italian government made him a commander 
of the order of S. S. Maurice and Lazare, 
and grand officer of the Crown of Italy. 

Minister Anderson is also a member of 
the Society of the Cincinnati, and of the 
Order of the Loyal Legion, and of the Order 
of the Spanish War. He is also a prince 
of good f2llows. Always a stalwart repub- 
lican, and great admirer of Pres. Taft 
he contributed $25,000 to the last republican 
national campaign. 


EVERYONE SATISFIED. 


A correspondent writes to express the 
hope that Sen. Joseph Weldon Bailey has 
no string tied to his announced determi- 
nation to retire at the close of his pres- 
ent term. The hope is one that is shared 
by patriotic democrats in all sections of 
the country.—Virginian Pilot, 


LARZ ANDERSON 
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PRACTICAL POTITICS? 


WILLIAM A. GASTON 


Genuine Democrat, Pre-eminent in Party in Massachusetts— 
Made it a Fit and Proper Fighting Organization 
Leader in Law and Finance 


The probability which is steadily grow- 
ing into a certainty, that the national elec- 
tion of 1912 will inevitably result in the 
election of a democrat to the presidency of 
the United States has operated to focus 
the high lights upon the sizable democrats 
the state over. Even were the conditions 
such as prevailed when Grover Cleveland 
was first elected this attention would not 
be misplaced because the governmental ma- 
chinery is so arranged that the change in 
the party denomination in the presidency 
means very considerable responsibilities on 
the party leaders in the various states. It 
means a change inthe personnel of the fed- 
eral office holding staff, it means a general 
change of conditions and it also means new 
responsibilities in party management. 

All over the country at this time 
the real thinking men, the men who 
make the business of this great na- 
tion, are for the first time in a number of 
years carefully sizing up the various state 
democrats on whom these responsibilities 
are likely to fall, in the endeavor to decide 
for themselves whether they will be com- 
petent to meet the new demand likely to 
be made on them, and the attitude of the 
business world in general towards the dem- 
ocratiec candidate is certain to be based in 
part and a very large part on the judg- 
ment which those men reach. 

The one particular man who in Massa- 
chusetts it undergoing this inspection is, 
without any doubt, William A. Gaston, 
former state committee chairman, former 
national committeeman, and twice a can- 
didate for governor and now the president 
of the National Shawmut bank. As_ the 
leading democrat in the state, he is the 
man in whose hands the responsibilities in 
the event of democratic victory are likely 
to rest. For the once at least the rank 
and file of the democracy can await the 
inspection with perfect confidence. What- 
ever the party’s fate in other states, the 
local right to claim William A. Gaston as 
its party worker makes the judgment Se- 
cure. He is not only one of the best type 
of democrats in this commonwealth but he 
can properly be held up as the kind OL 72: 
democrat who can be taken as a model the 
country over. 

As to his position as the first democrat 
of the state there may be some captious 
ones who will want to see his title proved. 
The burden is on them to show some other 
man who is entitled to a higher rank. The 
only man who possibly might contest his 
position is William lL. Douglas, but in his 
case he is on the retired list and while he 
enjoys a rank as one of the accidentally 
democratic governors of the state his admin- 
istration meant but little to the democrats 
as a whole, and was in many ways more 
republican than that of Gov. Guild who 
followed him. 

No one seriously will attempt to rank 
Gov. Foss ahead of him, for those who en- 
joy an intimacy with the present governor 
appreciate fully that he is prouder of his 
old republican tenets than his new dem- 
ocratic platforms and in many ways his 
administration has verged on the socialistic 
where it has not been frankly republican. 
While it may have passed temporarily from 
the minds of some of the people it is 
worth remembering that for days during 
the struggle of the famous committee-of- 
five minus one to pick a candidate last fall 
that Col. Gaston had the nomination of- 
fered to him with a frequency almost tire- 
some and could have had it by the lifting 
of only a finger. Foss thus holds Office 
through agreement of Gaston. 

It is an extraordinary hold which Mr. 
Gaston has on the democracy the state 
over. The term is used advisedly for he 
is practically the one man who is the 
friend of the entire rank and file. He 
is the one democrat against whom no dem- 
ocratic clique prompted by jealousy has 
arisen. In Springfield, in Pittsfield, in Wor- 
cester, in Fall Fiver, in New Bedford, in 
all the counties of the state he has close 
friends, loyal to him to the last degree and 
willing to take his judgment on matters 
of party policy. 

Many of these men are united to him by 
distinct personal bonds and the expression 
of the slightest desire on his part for the 
adoption of a certain course is sufficient 
to bring it about. Now, if he had for some 


years been carefully nurturing a machine 
of his own this might be understandable. 
True, the men show a sincerity of loyalty 
which hardly agrees with the character- 
istics of the paid workers but still it might 
be reasoned out in some haphazard fashion, 
There is no man in the state who has made 
less effort to gather men or hold them 
Subject to his desires. His gubernatorial 
campaigns were run on honor and he made 
good sharp fights but since his taking over 
the presidency of the Shawmut bank he has 
carefully denied himself political activities 
in his own behalf and yet the situation 
continues in which he is the real idol of the 
democracy. 

He took the democratic party of this state 
at a time when it was almost a byword 
and made it a fit and proper fighting or- 
ganization. It was being wrecked by pan- 
handlers and political panderers. 


He took the party and literally put it on 
its feet. He made the organization a real 
organization and the town committee list 
became an actuality. The state was dotted 
with little groups of democrats suspicious of 
each other and ignoring the central body. 
All this he changed. It cost money and a 
lot of it and the larger part came out of 
his private purse but Fred MacLeod, the 
chairman of last year, and John F. McDon- 
ald, the chairman of this year, both 
reaped the benefit of the organization 
work which he did, which was completed so 
systematically that it has never broken down 
but has increased from his early start. 

He did more because he made the party 
politically respectable. During the Cleve- 
land regime the party secured a great ac- 
cession of high brows, though the word was 
not coined then. The best families made 
their contributions and a little clique was 
built up, very blue blooded and very mer- 
cenary. They grabbed all the federal of- 
fices for themselves and their friends and 
the great big mass of the democratic voters 
were left outside the breast works. Col. 
Gaston cleaned some of them out, brought 
in new men of as good family standing, 
if later arrivals in the country, but not 
quite so grasping, and then helped to bring 
up the men who for years formed the rank 
and file, the dominant end of the party. 
He has watched pacty platforms, he kas 
been a pilot in troubled waters, and a 
counsellor in calm ones. 


There is but little doubt also that be- 
cause of his business relations and suc- 
cesses that he has given an air of financial 
responsibility to the organization which it 
would not otherwise have enjoyed. And 
his reward, which any other business mat 
would regard as a rather dubious one, but 
which he appreciates and enjoys, is that 
each day brings calls on him for some con- 
tribution in advice and counsel, that he is 
regarded as the first man in the party as 
it were. 

Really the great secret of the Gaston suc- 
eess in his temperment, his general kind- 
liness. He is democratic naturally as well 
as politically. The head of the  larg- 
est law offices in the city, the smallest 
client on his books gets the same degree of 
careful attention as the largest, and old 
people who have long ceased to be clients 
still turn naturally to him and without 
any fear of a charge for instruction in their 
times of trouble. 


It is this same characteristic which has 
made the Shawmut bank, of which he is 
the head, the great success that it is. 
When he became president of that institu- 
tion it had a healthy deposit list but it was 
simply one of a. half a dozen banks and 
apparently was hardly any better or worse. 
He gave to the bank an individuality. He 
attracted the big and the little depositers 
alike. In the great bank building they ar- 
ranged a very exquisite office for him, with 
desks and chairs and hanging draperies, in 
which he was to sit in style and have his 
guests brought into him. Well the office 
is there still, but the president spends most 
of his time outside of it and just inside 
the rail. where he is in full view of the 
customers of the bank and available to any 
and all of them. That is the type of man 
he is and that is why the deposit totals 
continue to climb and climb up until the 
city is at last well headed towards the 
position where it has a bank which is not 


provincial in its resources and which can 
take part in great big things. 

William Alexander Gaston is Roxbury 
born and bred. He first saw the light of 
day in 1859 in an old estate which has 
since vanished before the onward march 
of improvements. A descendant of an old 
Huguenot family which landed here after a 
preliminary stay in Scotland and Connecti- 
cut, somehow an early association of friend- 
ship was built up between the early genera- 
tions ahead of Mr. Gaston and the newer 
emigrants who were settling the country. 
As a result today throughout the old Rox- 
bury district, will be found old Irish families 
which swear by the Gaston family and by 
old Gov. Gaston, the father of the subject 
of the sketch, for the many favors extend- 
ed. Judging from all reports the old gov- 
ernor was the guiding financial agent of a 
great- body of the emigrants who trusted 
their all into his hands and depended on him 
for its safeguarding and safe investment. 

Young William was brought up in just this 
atmosphere and while he started in private 
schools, he completed his preparatory course 
in the old Roxbury Latin school which was 
a town institution, and where rank and 
wealth meant but little to the healthy boys 
on the school roll. From this school he 
went to Harvard, where after his gradua- 
tion, he turned to the law school, being ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1883, and entering his 
father’s office. The firm name at the time 
was Gaston & Whitney but shortly after 
his entry Mr. Whitney retired and Freder- 
ick Snow was taken into the firm. In 1891 
Gov. Gaston retired and the firm name be- 
came Gaston & Snow, and later Gaston, 
Snow & Saltonstall. Early authorities on 
real estate matters, because of large hold- 
ings, it was natural that other business mat- 
ters should center in the hands of the firm 
and the result was that it became chiefiy 
a firm for the handling of large corpora- 
tion matters and trusteeships. 

Tt was natural with his ancestry and 
training that he should gravitate towards a 
political life. His first adventures in poli- 
tics were made early in his life and his in- 
terest steadily increased. Within a short 
time, from the position of advisor to those 
directing the party, he gravitated into that 
of leader, and an able leader he was in 
every way. The whole democratic party was 
trembling on the edge of socialism, there 
were times when it threatened to fall head- 
long inte that division, but he helped to 
check the tide, and in such a way that the 
salvation of the party was assured. 

Chairman of the state committee and 
national committeeman, he naturally gravi- 
tated into the position of candidate for gov- 
ernor. The campaigns which he made will 
be ever memorable. For the once the re- 
publicans, whose machine was then at the 
zenith of its power, were brought to a po- 
sition of abject terror. Their strongest men 
were called from Washington to help stem 
the tide and every man whose popularity 
was in any way an asset was persuaded to 
take up the cudgels. 

Col. Gaston in his first run increased the 
vote of 1902 for his party’s candidate by 
over 45,000. The next year he added 4000 
to that. It is conceded that if he had run 
a third time it would have been Gov. Gas- 
ton instead of Gov. Douglas. 

His first adventure in the banking world, 
apart from the large trust holdings which 
had for years centered in his hands, was as 
director of the Manufacturers’ National bank 
of Boston. His step forward from that 
point was one of quick advancement. He 
passed to other banks and when it came to 
the point of recasting the Shawmut National 
bank, not only with Boston money _ but 
with a real Boston man at the head of it, 
he was the natural selection. 

His title of colonel, which is not heard as 
much as in the earlier days, was acquired 
as assistant adjutant general on the staff of 
Gov. William E. Russell, his close friend. 
Mr. Gaston formerly spent his summers 
down in Maine, but he has acquired a coun- 
try place at Barre, Mass., where he re- 
freshes himself now with week-end vaca- 
tions. 


Favorite Fiction. 


“What Will He Do With It?’—William 
Lorimer. 

“Barriers Burned Away.’’—John D. Rock- 
efeller. 

“When a Man Marries.’,-—Reed Smoot. 

“The Man Without a Country.’’—Por- 
firio Diaz. 

“A Family Affair.”’—Eugene Hale. 

“In the Midst of Alarms.’’—William H. 
Taft. 


+ 
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CONG. AUGUSTUS P. GARDNER 


Is Held in Highest Regard 


by Every Member of the House— 


Always on Firing Line to Protect Home Industries— 
Responsible for Overthrow of Cannon Rules 


In discussing the work of Cong. Augustus 
P. Gardner in the biographical number is- 
sued on September 10, 1910, and with 
particular reference to the work done by 
Mr. Gardner in the rules fight, then at its 


heighth, Practical Politics said: : 
“The result of this great contest will 
b> far-reaching; but the most important 


result will undoubtedly be the elimination 
of Joseph G. Cannon as a candidate for 
speaker of the 62d congress, however loudly 
the old gentleman may be declaring today 
his intention of attempting to hold his 
old offic:. His most enthusiastic lieuten- 
ants in the last fight have seen the hand- 
writing on the wall and do not hesitate 
to state that a new deal will be necessary 
in the next congress.” 

Not a bad prophecy, that. The deal was 
4a littls more thorough than might have 
been implied from the paragraph as it ap- 
peared at that time. In fact the cards 
were so thoroughly shuffled that when they 
were dealt out last November the demo- 
erats scann2d their hand and observed a 
royal flush, against which the full house of 
the republicans availed nothing. 

A. P. Gardner was the brains of that 
fight against the rules of the house of rep- 
resentatives. It goes without saying that 
he would not willingly lend hhimself to a 
contest of such a s2rious nature for the 
purpose of splitting his party in twain. He 
has repeatedly stated, both before and after 
the rules fight, that his quarrel was with 
the rules and not with Cannon. The mere 
fact that Cannon administered th2 rules 
was a matter of no consequence to Mr. 
Gardner. He wanted the rules amended; 
he made his fight with that object in view; 
the fight was successful, and while one or 
two insurgents from the west won fame for 
their prominence in that contest the men 
who know the inside of transactions in the 
house of representatives know that ‘had it 
not been for the brains, ingenuity, knowl- 
edge, patience and remarkable energy of 
Mr. Gardnar the fight against the rules 
would have. been lost. 

Newspaper correspondents who sat 
through that tedicus session of the house 
which resulted in breaking the control of 
the Cannon organization will not soon for- 
get the manner in which Mr. Gardner stood 
on guard. The house went into session one 
morning at 12 o’clock. It remained in 
session continuously until three o’clock the 
following afternoon. During the wee sma’ 
hours of the morning even some of the 
most enthusiastic of the insurgents slipped 
off into quiet committee rooms to snatch 
a few hours sleep. Not so Mr. Gardner. 
We was in the midst of a fight in which 
a great principle was involved. During ev- 
ery one of the twenty-seven hours the 
house was in session on that occasion Mr. 
Gardner could be found after a moment’s 
search and most of the time ihe was in his 
seat carefully watching each development; 
on guard for any move on the part of the 
Cannon forces and ready at a moment’s 
notice to put the enemy to rout in the 
event that Cannon’s friends sprang a sur- 
prise. 

When the fight was over Mr. Gardner 
went to his Washington residence. The 
tax on his nervous energy had been such 
that he remained in bed for several days 
and when he was able to get up he found 
it necessary to go into the Virginia hills to 
get complete rest and renewed strength. 

The manner in which Mr. Gardner par- 
ticipated in the fight which revolutionized 
the rules of the house is cited for the pur- 
pose of illustrating the manner in which he 
devotes himself to a cause which he be- 
lieves to be right. Although his fight 
against the old obnoxious rules of the 
house was spectacular it merely illustrated 
the remarkable character of the man and 
was not by any means an jsolated case. 
-When Augustus P. Gardner decides to go 
into a fight he remains in that fight until 
it has been finished. He goes into a fight 
in which the odds are heavily against him 
just as readily as he goes into one in which 
the odds are in his favor. As a matter of 
fact he has been in both kinds. 

It was a comparatively simple matter for 
many of the insurgents to go into the fight 
against the rules. Once in it, however, they 
would have found it almost impossible to 
fight their way out of the parliamentary 


woods, Hardly a man in the insurgent 
band knew the intricate procedure of the 
ordinary, every day rules of the house, to 
say nothing of meeting the Cannon men at 
every turn and, most important of all, to 
present a remedy for the condition against 
which there was an outcry throughout the 
country. It was because of this state of 
affairs that Gardner became invaluable. H=2 
knew the rules of the house from A to Z. 
He knew more than that; he knew the rules 
of preceding congresses; he knew the in- 
terpretations which had been placed on 
each and every paragraph of the rules by 
the many predecessors of Cannon. He knew 
th2 six volumes of Hinds’ Precedents, of 
600 pages each, quite as thoroughly as the 
average boy knows the multiplication ta- 
ble. Had it not been for this wonderful 
knowledge of parliamentary procedure the 
insurgents might still be floundering around. 

It must not b2 imagined from the fore- 
going that Cong. Gardner’s efforts are 
confined to the rules of the house. He 
makes a specialty of the rules, of course, 
but he likewise makes a specialty of the 
things which vitally concarn his district as 
well as of the things which involve the 
welfare of his party and of the house. 

When Mr. Gardner makes a fight for his 
district he fortifies himself with quite as 
elaborate an array of facts and figures as 
in the case of his fight on the rules. Mr. 
Gardner knows the immigration laws of this 
country, and is fighting to reform them. 
He knows the fish industry in his district, 
and fought manfully, energetically and re- 
lentlessly to save it from injury through 
the enactment of the Canadian reciprocity 
agreement. He knows the shoe business of 
his district and fought to keep boots and 
shoes off the free list. He was recently 
appointed a member of the special com- 
mittee to investigate the United States 
Steel corporation, and th2 prediction is now 
made, subject to verification in the next 
annual biographical number of Practical 
Politics, that wh2n the investigation is con- 
cluded A. P. Gardner. of Massachusetts 
will have some real remedies to offer con- 
cerning the industrial situation in this 
country, and the prediction is likewise made 
that some of his suggestions, at least, will 
find their way on to the statute books of 
the federal government. 

Mr. Gardner is a staunch republican. Be- 
cause he is a republican, however, does 
not deprive him of his judgment or his 
right to do what that judgm=2nt dictates. 
This was illustrated when Pres. Taft 
dumped the Canadian reciprocity agreement 


in on congress without a moment’s warn- 
ing. It took Gardner about a minute to 
discover that the agrement entered into 


between this government and Canada gave 
Canada all the best of the argument. so 
far as the fishing industry on the northern 
Atlantic coast was concerned. The moment 
he saw the fishing industry of Gloucester 
menaced Gardner put on his fighting 
clothes and he kept them on until the 
agreement was pushed on its weary wav 
through two sessions of two different con- 
gresses and was finally made a law by the 
signature of Pres. Taft. 

Gardner fought early and late against 
reciprocity. Hi argued with the president; 
he argued with nearly every member of 
congress, and particularly the republicans 
who showed an inclination to favor the 
pact, and he argued long and earnestly with 
the members of th2 ways and means com- 
mittee of the house which had the bill in 
charge in the last congress. He brought 
from Gloucester the hardy seamen whose 
savings he belizved to be more imperiled 
by the greement than by the stormiest sea 
they ever encountered off the coast of No- 
va Scotia. He put these witnesses on the 
stand before the ways and means commit- 
tee and acted as counsel to bring out testi- 
mony in support of the argument he had 
previously made. 

Capt. Gardner consider2d himself entitled 
to a rest after he had lost his fight against 
reciprocity. He had hardly recovered from 
his defeat when another battle cry was 
sounded. The democratic house which 
passed the agreement knew that it would 
cost them many farmer votes. In the hope 
of holding that vote they hit upon the 
scheme of a free trade bill, which was at- 
tractively labelled “The Farmers Fres 
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va Scotia. 
free list. 
fronted with legislation which he believed 
would be a serious blow to the shoe in- 


He put these witnesses on the 
Here again Gardner was con- 


dustry in his district. 
ing clothes. 

In this fight against the farmers free list 
Gardner demonstrated—as he always does 
—that he knew what he was talking about. 
On the day he walked into the house to 
make his speech against putting boots and 
shoes on the free list he lugged in many 
pairs of shoes for the purpose of illustrat- 
ing his argument. He told how the shoes 
were made; gave cost prices here and 
abroad; selling conditions here and abroaa, 
ete. He was up against a hopeless propo- 
sition, however. The democrats who had 
it in their power to amend the bill in ac-~ 
cordance with Gardner’s well-founded argu- 
ments and suggestions were bound hand 
and foot by their caucus. Had Gardner 
shown them#* that the entire shoe industry 
in the United States would be wiped out of 
existence they could not have voted to save 
it until they had walked back into secret 
caucus and voted to relieve themselves of 
their previous pledge to vote down all 
amendments. 

The constituents of Capt, Gardner in the 
sixth congressional district and the peo- 
ple of Massachusetts generally can have 
no better illustration of the great respect 
he has earned for himself in Washington 
than the recital of one of these inside con- 


He dug up his fight- 


gressional stories which rarely get into 
print. 
When the democratic house came into 


power it was a dull day indeed in which a 
resolution for the investigation of some 
trust was not introduced. One of these 
resolutions called for the investigation of 
the United States Steel corporation. An in- 
vestigating committee of nine members 
was duly appointed, a little group of demo- 
crats selecting the majority members (in 
violation of the new rules of the house, 
by the way), and the minority, or repub- 
lican members of the house were selected 
by Minority Leader Mann, also in violation 
of the rules of the house, 

The republican insurgents were not 
pleased when they scanned the list of re- 
publican members, for it did not include 
an insurgent. When Rep, Olmsted, of 
Pennsylvania, a republican member, re- 
signed from the commitee before its first 
meeting the insurgents decided to make a 
fight. They descended on Mann in force. 
They announced in no uncertain terms that 
they were not being treated fairly; that 
they were entitled to a place on the invest- 
igating committee and that they proposed 
to have that place, even if they had to 
start another factional row in the house. 
Mann looked the belligerents over very 
carefully; saw that they meant business; 
realized the seriousness of weakening at the 
the first signs of a ravolt against his brand 
new leadership and settled the whole mat- 
ter by asking one question. The question 
was: 

“How would ’Gus Gardner suit you?’ 


“Fine,” chorused the insurgents and 
Gardner went on the steel investigating 
committee. 

Lest this story be misunderstood it 


might be well to define Gardner’s position 
on the republican side of the side. His 
fight against the rules gave rise to a popu- 
lar belief that he was an insurgent in the 
sense that Murdock of Kansas, Norris of 
Nebraska and LaFollette of Wisconsin are 
insurgents. Nothing could be further from 
the truth. Gardner was with the insur- 
gents on the rules fight because he be- 
lieved the rules were radically wrong and 
should be amended. The insurgents enter- 
tained similar thoughts and so Gardner and 
the insurgents were thrown together for 
the time being. "When the rules fight was 
over, however, Gardner and the insurgents 
parted company, so far as insurgency was 
concerned. He does not entertain their 
radical views about tariff revision; he does 
not go around looking for trouble with 
the administration without provocation and 
he is what might reasonably and fairly be 
tarmed a good party man. 

Mann knew these facts when he proposed 
Gardner for the place on the steel commit- 
tee d2manded by the insurgents; the insur- 
gents knew them when Mann made his 
proposal but they accepted the appointment 
of Gardner as joyfully as though Norris 
had been selected. The incident is a fair 
illustration of the high regard in which 
Gardner is held by every member of the 
house of representatives. He is one of the 
really big men of the house. Every speech 
he makes commands great*respect and at- 
tention and when his party regains con- 
trol of the house he is certain to be one of 
the leaders of the majority. 
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PRACTICAL BOLTITICS: 


CONG. JOHN W. WEEKS 


One of Hardest Workers 


Who Ever Represented State at 


National Capital—Enjoys High Reputation 
Among Nation’s Lawmakers 


Representing the 12th congressional dis- 
trict is a man who makes his influence felt 
at Washington whether he is a member of 
the n:ajority or the minority party in the 
national house of representatives. He has 
also built up for himself a reputation of 
being one of the hardest workers who ever 
represented the Bay State at the national 
capital. There is hardly any need of say- 
ing that the gentleman in question is Cong. 
John W. Weeks of Newton. 

A year ago he was chairman of the com- 
mittee on postoffices and post roads, one 
of the greatest committees in the house 
- but today, owing to democratic success he 
has been relegated to a position of minori- 
ty member of the same committee. In- 
stead of an elaborate suite of offices in the 
eapitol, which goes with the chairmanship 
of the committee on postoffices and post 
roads, he has been assigned to a 10x6 
room in the house office building. It takes 
more than that to discourage John W. 
Weeks and he goes right along on his work 
as cheerfully as though he was still enjoy- 
ing the privileges that go with his former 
position as one of the leaders of the party 
in power. 

Mr. Weeks goes along looking out for his 
district as it has not been cared for in 
many years, aiding the postoffice depart- 
ment to improve its service throughout the 
country and giving to the republican lead- 
ers of the house the sound and always re- 
liable advice for which they frequently ask 
him. 

One of the most important pieces of legis- 
lation in which Cong. Weeks was a lead- 
ing figure during his service at Washing- 
ton was the reorganization of the postal 
service all over the country. Mr. Weeks 
and his committee executed the plans 
which had been laid down for them by Mr. 
Weeks’ predecessor as chairman of _ the 
committee, the late Jesse Overstreet of In- 
diana. 

The subject for several reasons had to 
be approached almost de novo and when the 
final report was made it showed plainly the 
clever handiwork of the congressman from 
the 12th district of this state. Because the 
postoffice department is still a great politi- 
cal machine which does not refuse to use 
its influence against an officeholder who re- 
fuses to do its bidding, the task was one 
of enormous proportions. A so-called prac- 
tical politician is at the head of the gigan- 
tic service and although he is one of the 
most impractical kind of politicians in mat- 
ters which affect the cabinet, his presence 
there is proof that the department is still 
an instrument for politicans to play upon. 

With this service reorganized on a busi- 
ness basis, under a “director of posts’ as 
chief executive officer and not subject to 
change for political reasons, the postal em- 
ployes, from presidential appointments down 
the line, may see the good judgment of 
giving a little less attention to the votes of 
congressmen and a little more to the trans- 
portation of our mail matter. The force is 
wonderfully efficient as it is; the trouble 
being not with the personnel of the depart- 
ment but with the antiquated system under 
which the work is done. It is the belief of 
those in a position to-know that if the ser- 
vice were operated by a corporation instead 
of by the federal government, it would pay 
dividends instead of having a net deficit of 
$17,000,000 per annum. 

However that may be, fearful responsi- 
bilities faced the body of men who at- 
tempted to make the necessary changes in 
the system. It is now freely admitted that 
Cong. Weeks took upon himself more than 
his share of the work and accomplished it 
in a manner which is being commended by 
members of both parties in the house and 
senate. Ordinarily when a man loses a po- 
sition in which he can command and 
be promptly obeyed and _ his word is 
law, he gets out of the running completely 
but, as has been seen, this was not the 
case with the representative from Newton. 

As the result of his work, he is known 
as one of the most brainy, courageous and 
practical men in the house. He has become 
known among postal reformers as one of 
the broadest and most progressive men 
ever entrusted with great power as amem- 
ber of the committee on postoffices and 
post roads, and he is continually adding to 
his reputation. 

As a member of the monetary committee, 


Mr. Weeks had enough to do to keep an or- 
dinary man busy. He devoted much time to 
the task of reorganizing the currency sys- 
tem of the country and an inestimable 
amount of work in this great task. The re- 
port which the committee made to the con- 
gress on the question embodied the views 
of America’s foremost financiers, and as 
the result of his work Mr. Weeks has be- 
come an authority on matters pertaining 
to the monetary interests of the country. 

What results have been attained by the 
congressman from the 12th district have 
come from being his own natural self—by 
working hard, ably, conscientiously and 
tactfully always. Mr. Weeks can disagree 
with a man and make him go away feel- 
ing as happy as though he had received a 
promise of the congressman’s vote. His in- 
violable good nature combined with his 
ability and his patience have earned for 
him a respect so great that men like to 
follow where he leads. He is strong because 
the house believes that he knows what he 
is talking about when he rises to address 
himself to the subject in hand. When he 
announced after months of herculean com- 
mittee work that the bill on postal sav- 
ings banks was in such shape that he could 
vote for it himself with a clear conscience, 
he secured, ‘probably, a hundred wavering 
votes for the bill. . 

As chairman of the committee on postof- 
fices and post roads during the 61st con- 
gress, Mr. Weeks pushed through congress 
the largest appropriation bill of the year 
for the maintenance of the department. 
This great measure, which was nearly all 
the work of the chairman, was accepted 
by the senate exactly as it was sent to the 
house by Mr. Weeks—an unprecedented oc- 
currence. As if this were not enough glory 
for one man to achieve, the senate swal- 
lowed also the Weeks’ postal savings bank 
bill. After the senate had fought for over a 
month in regard to the adoption of the 
bill, Cong. Weeks and Cong. Gardner of 
New Jersey rewrote the bill to suit them- 
selves and the senate passed it and _ this 
without batting an eyelash. This was one 
of the most important pieces of construc- 
tive legislation ever passed by congress. 

Another notable and conspicuous exam- 
ple of what a popular and courageous man 
can do with a righteous cause is the pass- 
age.of the Appalachian forest reserve bill. 
The object of this legislation is to preserve 
the forests of the White mountains for the 
people, the lumber men having skinned all 
they could off them. Until the advent of 
Mr. Weeks and his friends nothing of im- 
portance had been accomplished because 
the westeners who were in the house and 
senate resented the claims of the people of 
the Appalachian mountains, although they 
were always to the front urging huge ap- 
propriations for waterways and _ irrigation 
for their section of the country. Every 
time a forest reserve bill would be pre- 
sented. Uncle Joe Cannon would come to 
the conclusion that it could not be put in- 
to operation without ruining the nation or 
some scientist threw a brick at it and 
knock it out completely. 

After studying the bill from all possible 
points of view, Cong. Weeks came to the 
conclusion that it was good financial legis- 
Jation, as well as good conservation. In the 
60th congress, Mr. Weeks and his adherents 
beat the leaders of the republican party 
with this bill and then when Mr. Taft was 
elected to the presidency Cong. Weeks in- 
duced that practical conservator to endorse 
the proposition and then he went out in 
the next congress and beat the old guard 
once more. It was during the closing days 
of the session that the Appalachian forest 
reserve bill went sailing past Champ Clark 
and Uncle Joe Cannon and all the rest of 
its opponents. This was a phenomenal oc- 
currence as it is almost impossible to get 
anything but an appropriation bill or an 
act of condolence by congress at this late 
time of the session. 

Theodore BE. Burton of Ohio attempted to 
do the bill up when it reached the senate, 
but after having been at a standstill for 
sometime it was found that there were 
more than enough votes to pass it and 
Cong. Weeks could point with pride to two 
of the most important pieces of legislation 
which were passed by the 61st congress as 
being the result of his own untiring efforts. 

Cong. Weeks was born in Lancaster, N. 


H., April 11, 1860. He received an appoint- 
ment to the naval academy at Annapolis 
when 17 years of age, and completed the 
four years’ course. He subsequently was 
assigned to the Powhattan and Richmond 
until he left the naval service in 1883. The 
next five years he served as assistant land 
commissioner in the Florida Southern rail- 
way. 

In August, 1888, he engaged in his pres- 
ent business as junior member of the firm 
of Hornblower & Weeks, bankers and brok- 
ers. 


Among the things still talked of on the 
street is Mr. Weeks’ work in extricating 
the Massachusetts bank from a threatened 
failure, and incidentally averting what 
might have been a general crash. It illus- 
trates not only his ability but his jealous 
regard for his own good name and for the 
reputation of his firm. Although holding 
but a small amount of the bank’s stock he 
had been elected one of its board of direc- 
tors. When the Spanish war broke out he 
responded to what he considered a call to 
duty, and volunteered for service with the 
naval brigade. For more than six months 
he neglected his business interests, and 
when he returned to his office he learned 
that the bank was on the verge of collapse. 
The failure of the Globe bank had so weak- 
ened it that it seemed as if it must suc- 
cumb, so shaky was public confidence. 

A conference of the directors brought lit- 
tle hope. An examination of the bank indi- 
cated that it was in bad shape, and the 
directors were not in condition to strength- 
en the weak spots. Into the breach Mr. 
Weeks thrust himself, backed by his part- 
ners, who, rather than have the  firm’s 
name connected with a failure for which 
they would not be in the slightest degree 
responsible, preferred to assume the large 
personal liability involved in the precarious 
effort to sustain and revive the bank. Only 
a half dozen persons know what it cost in 
the way of effort or money to avert disas- 
ter, but it was finally averted, after the 
stockholders had been assessed $50 per 
share. Mr. Weeks took personal charge of 
the concern, giving up for a considerable 
pericd of time all other business. He 
brought order out of chaos, and his pres- 
ence as the guiding hand restored public 
confidence, so that the bank was soon in 
its normal condition. 


His administrative capacity and _ keen 
business judgment was shown in another 
incident, that of the sale of the Central 
Massachusetts road to the Boston & Maine. 
This railroad was having a hard time of 
it and was being operated on shares by the 
Boston & Maine. Upon the good will of the 
latter road, as manifested by the amount 
of business it could give the Central, de- 
pended the value of the latter’s stock. 

Then came the suggestion that the Fitch- 
burg road be leased to the Boston & 
Maine. Weeks, as president of the Central, 
started to fight the lease. He saw that such 
an arrangement would transfer to the 
Fitchburg much of the business which, out 
of good will, came over the rails of the 
Central, and he saw that such a transfer of 
business would virtually cut in two the 
value of the stock of his road. To oppose 
the lease was his first thought, and he 
started out to do so until he found that the 
sentiment in favor of the lease was so 
strong that he could not hope to overcome 
it. Changing his tactics, he suggested a 
conference with the Boston & Maine repre- 
sentatives, placed all his cards on the table 
and frankly stated the reason for his oppo- 
sition. The result was an offer for the ‘stock 
of the road at a fair price. The holders of 
preferred stock got $65 per share and of 
the common stock $21 per share. 

Upon the organization of the Massachu- 


‘setts naval brigade, Mr. Weeks was elected 


commander of the fourth division, later suc- 
ceeded to the command to the first bat- 
talion and subsequently commanding the 
brigade for six years. In the Spanish war 
Capt. Weeks was the third volunteer officer 
to be commissioned in the navy. He also 
served on the military advisory board ap- 
pointed by Pres. Cleveland as a visitor 
to the naval academy. Cong. Weeks is a 
member of the Middlesex, University, 
Newton, Neighborhood and Country clubs, 
and the societies of Military Order of For- 
eign Wars, American-Spanish war, and the 
Sons of the Revolution and War of 1812 

Cong. Weeks was elected a member of 
the board of aldermen in Newton in 1898 
and was re-elected twice. He was mayor of 
Newton during 1901 and 1902 and was sent 
to congress in 1904. Cong. Weeks has been 
re-elected ever since. In June, 1907, Mr. 
Weeks, who retired in 1900, with the rank 
of captain, was promoted to be a rear ad- 
miral on the retired list of the Massachu- 
setts naval militia. 
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CONG. ANDREW J. PETERS 


On Ways and Means Committee, He Helped Shape the Tariff 
Legislation—In Front Rank of Younger Members— 
Has Taken Place Among House Leaders 


Andrew J. Peters of the 11th Massachu- 
setts district was one of the small group 
of congressmen who were directly respon- 
sible for the shaping of tariff legislation 
during the last session. The turn in the 
tide of party control which swept the re- 
publicans out and the democrats in also 


carried Peters into the place formerly oc- 
cupied by Sam McCall on ways and means, 
the big committee of the house, and gave 
him the greatest opportunity of his con- 
gressional career—a chance to try his hand 
at the framing of issues upon which his 
party will go to the country in 1912. 

Peters has been tried and not found 
wanting. He measured up to his oppor- 
tunity. No member of his committee has 
been more faithful in the performance of 
his duty. He labored early and late 
throughout the long special session, and 
while theoretically he was well down the 
list on the democratic side, his industry, 
his knowledge of tariff schedules and tin- 
dustrial conditions, his absolute integrity 
and his earnestness in the cause of tariff 
reform soon raised him above the crowd 
and brought him side by side with the 
leaders. 

When he began his work on the ways 
and means committee he was a free wool 
man. He voted for many weeks with the 
men who wanted free trade in raw wool, 
but when the weight ‘of argument against 
his position seemed to him sufficient, he 
did not hesitate to desert that portion of 
the committee which was then in the ma- 
jority and go over to the minority, which 
wanted a duty on raw wool. Eventually, 
as is well known, the minority of the com- 
mittee became the majority and Peters 
found himself on the winning side. 

His explanation of his change was that 
he could not afford to deprive the govern- 
ment of the $16,000,000 to be derived from 
a duty on raw wool, and that was the 
argument that carried the day in the cau- 
eus and on the floor of the house. 

Mr. Peters is a living refutation of the 
provincial idea that no man can be a good 
congressman and be socially respectable at 
the same time, that slovenliness and lack 
of respectability go hand in hand with 
ability and democracy. He wears good 
clothes and has the entree to the best so- 
ciety, to be sure, but when it comes to 
looking after the interests of the 11th Mas- 
sachusetts district, Peters can see no dif- 
ference between the man with the dinner 
pail and the millionaire clubman. He was 
born in his district and knows what it 
needs and his chief mission in Washington 
is to get what his district needs and to 
get it without any strings attached. 

A democrat all his life, Mr. Peters has 
been state representative, state senator and 
congressman on the _ straight democratic 
ticket by the grace of republican votes, 
shrewdly united with those of the solid 
democracy. In the districts he has rep- 
resented in the general court he has been 
preceded and followed by republicans, and 
he has been sent twice to congress be- 
cause hundreds of republicans preferred 
him to their own candidate. Nevertheless, 
Cong. Peters has trained strictly with the 
democratic party while in Washington. He 
may be grateful for his republican support, 
and no doubt he is, but he never has for- 
gotten that he owes his most loyal alleg- 
iance to the democratic party. 

And that the democrats of his district see 
it that way is proven conclusively by his 
re-election last fall in the face of the most 
bitter opposition on the part of the Bos- 
ton democratic machine. 

During his first session in congress, Mr. 
Peters was identified with the movement to 
save the forests and to secure free en- 
trance and lower prices for wood pulp. He 
also secured the passage of his bill appro- 
pvriating $25,000 for additional coast artil- 
lery equipment. thereby attaining success 
in his maiden plea. a very unusual perform- 
ance in congress. His most effective speech 
in that session, however, was. delivered 
March 6, 1908. in support of the bill ap- 
propriating $403.030 for the Catholic church 
elaims in the Philippines. 

Mr. Peters made a thorough study of this 
question, as he does of every question upon 
which he proposed to speak, directing his 
attention particularly to the legal aspects 


of the case. In his speech he made a point 
of the immense amount of good the Catho- 
lic church was doing in the Islands and its 
great Christianizing influence everywhere, 
and concluded by declaring vehemently that 
the United States had occupied the posi- 
tion of a tenant and should not refuse to 
settle. 

This was the congressman’s first ambi- 
tious attempt at sustaining oratory on the 
floor of the house, and it was doubly suc- 
cessful, for the appropriation was carried 
and the democratic congressional commit- 
tee recognized the excellence of the argu- 
ment by having it printed as a campaign 
document. This speech, which attracted 
notice all over the country, and his work 
on the committee on insular affairs, made 
a position for Mr. Peters in the front rank 
of the younger members. 

Mr. Peters was re-elected for a second 
term entirely upon his record, for an at- 
tack of typhoid fever left him unable to 
take an active part in the campaign. He 
was opposed by Daniel W. Lane, the re- 
publican nominee, who attacked him main- 
ly on his attitude in local politics, but 
the congressman’s fine record and the pop- 
ularity of his position on the larger issues 
carried the day. The principal planks in 
his platform were anti-Cannonism, the tar- 
iff, and the passage of the White Moun- 
tain forests reserve bill. The margin of 
votes between Peters and Lane was not 
large, but it was enough. 

Shortly after his  se-election, Cong. 
Peters made a special trip to Washington 
to voice New England’s demands for free 
lumber, coal, iron and hides before the 
committee on ways and means, of which 
he is now a member. When congress met 
again the first issue on which Peters took 
the floor was that of children’s play- 
grounds for the district of Columbia. He 
also spoke for the _ so-called Children’s 
Bureau, which is designed to investigate 
the general problem of bettering condi- 
tions for the children, and was charac- 
terized as the most authoritative utterance 
on the subject. 


Mr. Peters also helped to secure the pas- 
sage of a bill providing for the promotion 
and increase in the pay of carriers. Mari- 
time affairs also interested him, and besides 
renewing his attempts to secure wireless 
regulations, he introduced a bill to provide 
for the use of submarines. The wireless bill 
was recommended by the president. Again, 
in the same session, he championed the 
Weeks forest reserve bill. He opened the 
arguments for it at the hearing which re- 
sulted in the favorable report of the com- 
mittee on agriculture, and scored heavily by 
his expert knowledge of the subject. 

One of the few occasions when the 11th 
district representative felt warranted in 
deserting his party on a vote was in the 
matter of revising the rules, which came up 
when the special session opened the 61st 
congress. He was one of the ‘“unterrified 
23’ democrats who voted for the so-called 
Fitzgerald amendments to the rules of the 
house, And while this was a departure 
from strict regularity, it was one of those 
occasions when too strict an adherence to 
regularity would have been the worst kind 
of tactics. The rules worked well in prac- 
tice, aiding materially in giving individual 
members a chance to do something for their 
constituents. 

Late in the 6lst congress Peters was 
placed by Uncle Joe on the committee on 
interstate and foreign commerce. This is 
the great railroad committee of the house, 
and handles also such important subjects 
as pure food legislation, the white slave 
traffic and almost every other question of an 
essentially interstate character. Only law- 
yers of the most solid legal standing are 
appointed to this committee, for a mistake 
in its legislation might entail the most se- 
ricus consequences upon the country. For 
years, or until a “progressive”? constituen- 
ey returned him to private life, the famous 
“Pete”? Hepburn of Iowa was chairman of 
this committee, and Speaker Cannon _ re- 
placed him with James R. Mann of Chicago, 
his most trusted lieutenant. This was the 
committee which reported the Taft railroad 
bill; and it was the insistent criticism of 
Chairman Mann and his associates that fi- 
nally remodeled the bill and made it a 
measure which gave fully as much advan- 


tage to the people as it gave to the rail- 
roads, 

Because of the fact that railroad condi- 
tions in Massachusetts were reasonably sat- 
isfactory, and did not demand such radical 
legislation as was favored by many west- 
ern states, the New England delegation in 
congress were natural critics of the Taft bill. 
Atty.-Gen. Wickersham tossed the bill into 
the committee room with orders that it be 
enacted without reading, but between Chair- 
man Mann and Reps. Peters and Washburn 
of Massachusetts, and a few other critical 
lawyers, the measure was materially im- 
proved from the standpoint of the common 
people before it left the committee. 

Mr. Peters made a _ carefully prepared 
speech, in which he pointed out many de- 
fects which were later remedied by the 
conference committee. He particularly ob- 
jected to the long and short haul clause, 
which would have turned the business of 
New England upside down, and showed how 
the capitalization features of the measure 
would encroach upon the jurisdiction of the 
Massachusetts railroad commission. Speak- 
ing of the Jong and short haul clause, Mr. 
Peters said: 

“The state of Massachusetts, which I rep- 
resent, has built up an enviable trade in 
manufactured products. It has no raw ma- 
terials, neither ore, nor cotton, nor wool, 
nor coal. It is dependent upon its climate 
and the natural inventive genius and effi- 
-ciency of its people. Its markets are es- 
tablished throughout this country in places 
where competition is keenest. It has been 
able to reach these markets because of the 
competitive conditions due to water trans- 
portation. If its products are to be upon a 


ton-mileage basis, if we are to have a dis-. 


tance tariff, irrespective of competitive con- 
ditions, my state and all of the states east 
of the Great Lakes will have to seek some 
other market than the west and, converse- 
ly, the western states, which have so long 
enjoyed the home market of the east for 
their agricultural products, will have to 
seek some other market where their pro- 
ducts can be water-borne in order to over- 
come the increased rates due to a distance 
tariff. I prefer to see my state retain its 
own markets under our flag rather than go 
outside our country to seek new ones.” 

Mr. Peters is one of those congressmen 
who believe in making full use of the con- 
gressional privileges with regard to the free 
distribution of documents and seeds. He 
has been especially active in sending mate- 
rial to the schools, where he feels sure they 
will be utilized and bear fruit in the future. 
The congressman also has a peculiar notion 
that he is the servant of his constituents 
and that he should never he too busy with 
the big affairs of his office to attend to the 
smallest request from home. Success in 
Washington has never led him to forget for 
a moment that he is there as the repre- 
pam ae of the 11th Massachusetts dis- 
rict. 


A CONTINUOUS SHOW. 

Do you remember what you were much 
exercised about four years ago this fall? 
There was a panic, you know, and you 
couldn’t get money at the bank except for 
some special occasion. 

For a year thereafter you couldn’t rea- 
sonably expect anything worth mention- 


ing would be done about those disturbing . 


happenings because a presidential cam- 
paign was on and the tariff was about 
the only thing discussed. Then came a 
long extra session of congress which was 
altogether about the tariff; then a regular 
session of congress which was mostly 
about the tariff and the appropriation 
bills; then another long extra session of 
congress which was almost wholly occu- 
pied with the tariff. 

_Soon there is to be another regular ses- 
Sion of congress and it, too, will be oc- 
cupied with the tariff. Pres. Taft insured 
that by vetoing all the tariff legislation 
of the extra session except the recipro- 
city bill. Thanks to those vetoes, the whole 
show will be re-enacted. All the host of 
threadbare statistics about wool and cot- 
ton will once more parade through the 
Record, and members on both sides will 
say over again what they said at the first 
extra session and the regular session and 
the second extra _ session. 

At the close of the second extra session 


Sen. Cummins made a brief speech about — 


the Monetary Commission, thereby bring- 
ing up in a most incidental way the sub- 
ject of banking and currency reform and 
prevention of the untoward happenings of 
1907; but we can hardly expect to get any- 
thing actually done under that head. We 
must be forever and ever occupied with 
the tariff—Saturday Evening Post. 
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GEORGE von L. MEYER 


No Man in Public Life Works Harder Than Secretary of Navy— 
In Both Diplomatic Service and Cabinet Offices He 
Has Shown Large Executive Ability 


Massachusetts men have at all times in 
the history of the nation played parts more 
or less important in the government at 
Washington. Many of them have added lustre 
to the country’s fame by the distinguish- 
ed services they have rendered, and when 
the histories of the postoffice and navy 
departments shall have been written it will 
be found that one more Bay State man 
must be added to the roll of honor in token 
of the excellent work as a cabinet minis- 
ter performed by George von L. Meyer of 
Hamilton, Mass. 

The secret of Sec. Meyer’s success, not 
only in the navy, over which he now pre- 
sides, but likewise in the postoffice depart- 
ment, over which he was in Pres. Roose- 
velt’s time is his ability to withstand hard 
work. No man in public life is a harder 
worker than the secretary of the navy. 
He is at his office early and late, actuated 
by an ambition to make his department- 
ment one of the best in the service. 

That he has done so in the past is am- 
ply shown by the many reforms he has 
instituted, all of them recognized as need- 
ed, but never made effective because there 
had been no head of the department prior 
to Mr. Meyer’s arrival with just the right 
degree of character to enforce them. 

Already Sec. Meyer has done wonders in 
the navy department, but that he intends 
to do more is evidenced by the persis- 
tency with which he sounds public opinion 
from time to time on the subject of abol- 
ishing a few of the surplus navy yards 
upon which the nation is expending money 
it might use to better advantage. 

Sec. Meyer has, since he took over the 
affairs of the department, accomplished a 
number of reforms that were in the begin- 
ning fully as difficult as conserving the navy 
appropriations. His clash with the bureau- 
racy of the navy department by which he 
managed to put into effect the policy that 
the navy department was for the navy and 
not the navy for the suave and dapper 
‘gentlemen who occupied sumptuous offices 
in Washington, has long since stamped him 
as one of the strong department heads at 
the capital. It may be that he can win out 
on his program of economy, even to the 
expenditure of funds already appropriated. 

It might be supposed the navy yards 
were primarily established for the purpose 
of building, repairing and equipping the 
ships and men of the navy. When a sec- 
retary of the navy undertakes to have 
them operated on a basis of efficiency 
rather than cost he is soon brought to un- 
derstand that navy yards are primarily es- 
tablished for the purpose of giving oppor- 
tunity to disseminate some of Uncle Sam’s 
spare cash—to furnish ‘‘jobs,’”’ as it were 
for the members of the gang. “Jobs” 
may be anything from a quartermaster’s 
order for a mile or two of blue suiting 
for uniforms to the repairs on a broken 
steampipe in the engine room of a $10,- 
000,000 battleship. 

There are some navy yards where they 
actually repair ships and outfit them; some 
of them, that is, that are navy yards first 
and show places or job-suppliers after- 
wards. There are others that are kept 
simply for the purpose of permitting the 
navy vessels to anchor at the head of the 
dock occasionally and thus show the people 
that the navy is not a myth. It is the 
latter kind that Sec. Meyer desires to 
abolish, and it is just that kind that the 
members of congress interested do not wish 
to have abolished. 

The secretary says the duplication of 
machinery and equipment is a fruitful 
source of waste. There are others who 
hint that it is also a fruitful source of 
graft, but on that subject the secretary 
has not said anything although the avid- 
ity with which congressmen from certain 
sections of the land rushed to the defense 
of the more or less useless yards was 
quite eloquent when the matter was first 
broached by Sec. Meyer last winter after 
he had swung around the circle and be- 
came acquainted with the navy yards and 
what they were doing. 

Be all that as it may, though, the fact 
remains that the secretary has grappled 
with a real abuse, and one which has been 
recognized as such for years. He has of- 
fered the solution and the only solution, 
and in doing it he has displayed a courage 


greater than most secretaries of the navy 
in recent times. Having had the courage 
to call attention tg it, though, he undoubt- 
edly has the courage to carry it to a log- 
ical end, and when he does he will have 
added one more feather to his own cap, 
besides having accomplished something for 
the navy department which will give it 
millions of dollars annually for use in direc- 
tions where it is actually needed. 

Sec. Meyer first demonstrated that 
he had great diplomatic and _ executive 
ability when he filled the posts as am- 
bassador to Italy and afterward to Russia. 
He was called from the latter place to 
Pres. Roosevelt’s cabinet, becoming post- 
master, general. When Pres. Taft succeed- 
ed Pres. Roosevelt in 1909 the Massachu- 
setts man was offered the position he now 
holds as secretary of the navy. 

He knew the pitfalls of a cabinet of- 
ficer from his experience in the postoffice 
department and he and Pres. Taft had 
a heart-to-heart-talk on the subject of in- 
terference with the work of the chief by 
subordinates in the department. He made 
it plain that if he became the head of the 
navy it should be in reality. Pres. Taft 
agreed with him, hence he accepted the 
portfolio and has been a real secretary of 
the navy ever since. 

One of the matters that has impaired 
the efficiency of the navy at all times has 
been the constant friction between the staff 
and the line. In naval parlance, those 
high sounding terms simply distinguish 
between the men who go to sea on the 
ships and those who hold fat jobs in Wash- 
ington and become navy heroes all the way 
up to admirals through the agency of 
battling with stuffed chairs in sumptuous- 
ly-furnished offices. The latter are the 
staff; the former the line. 

The points of disagreement between 
these two -wings of the navy have 
always been many and acute. The line, 
recognizing at first hand the needs of the 
ships and the men, objected to the 
theoretical seamanship of the men behind 
the office chairs. Likewise the bureau 
Officials objected at times to the practical 
Seamanship of .the tars. The result was 
that conditions generally made for inef- 
ficiency and waste. Sec. Meyer, when he 
came to the department, had a working 
knowledge of how matters were, but he 
realized that he would have a tremendous 
task on his hands if he were to eradicate 
even one-half of the evil that this con- 
stant jarring of mavy factions had brought 
about. It was his task to find the place 
where to put his finger and say: ‘Here 
is where reform must begin.’ 

Many assumed that he would make the 
mistake some others before him had made 
and start right out to make a record by 
substituting new methods for the old and 
tried. The fact that he did nothing of the 
kind rather upset the bureaucrats, who, 
being on the ground, were prepared to de- 
fend their position to the bitter end. Sec. 
Meyer simply sat back and waited. He 
first acquainted himself with the details 
of his own office then with the details of 
the department. He learned who was who 
and what was what. He even inquired as 
to the duties of this bureau and that 
bureau and the costs of each. He found 
who was holding the offices and who 
among them was doing the work. 

It required about three months for him 
to gather all the knowledge he required 
for the purpose he intended to put it to, 
but at the end of that time he announc- 
ed his policy. It embraced a complete re- 
organization of the department, with the 
navy itself as its basic principle. He main- 
tained, much to the chagrin of the bureau- 
crats, that they existed simply to promote 
the efficiency of the navy and that at no 
time was the navy created for the pur- 
pose of providing them with soft places. 

Sec. Meyer even abolished some of the 
bureaus and consolidated others. There 
was opposition, much of it. The staff did 
not intend to yield so easily. But Sec. 
Meyer forced the fighting by announcing 
that the time to begin the reforms was 
immediately. That was a style of infight- 
ing that rather staggered the bureaucrats. 
It forced them to don their war togs and 
enter into the fight only half prepared. 
Sec. Meyer had decided to try the experi- 


ment for a year, and agreed that the 
way to secure the best results in the 
quickest time would be to adjust the 
navy appropriation bill to the reform basis. 
It was here that the bureau met him on 
familiar ground, and the way they fought 


_ before the congressional committees would 


be a revelation to those who imagine that 
all that is necessary to institute better 
conditions is to secure a department head 
who is in sympathy with the purposed 
changes. Sec. Meyer is somewhat of a 
fighter himself, however, and _ although 
there were times when things seemed 
rather gloomy, he eventally won out. The 
Meyer program is now being tried out, 
and so far it has been declared to be such 
a success that the original one year has 
been extended to the whole length of sec- 
retary’s term at the very least, while there 
is no doubt that succeeding secretaries of 
the navy will be rather more jealous of 
their prerogatives than were earlier ones 
and will see to it that the bureaus of the 
department never again attain the ascend- 
ency they had before Sec. Meyer took the 
matter in hand. 

The economies he has already practiced 
have served to put the navy department on 
the hightest plane of efficiency so far as 
cost of service is concerned enjoyed by 
any department of the federal government. 
A year ago it was announced that he nad 
Saved the nation $10,000,000 in expendi- 
tures without in the slightest degree im- 
pairing the work of the navy. What the 
Saving will be this year has not yet been 
told, but that it will at least equal last 
year’s is believed by all who have given 
the matter any thought. 

Sec. Meyer’s success, though, has not 
been wholly confined to the navy depart- 
ment, although it is but right to say that 
the same qualities which made for suc- 
cess there secured it for him in other lines. 
As speaker of the Massachusetts house of 
representatives nearly 20 years ago he gave 
promise of those traits which have since 
served him in the high stations of his 
government. As ambassador to Italy he 
showed himself an able diplomatist. Later, 
when he had been transferred to St. Pet- 
ersburg, his name became one of the fore- 
most in the world of diplomacy. It was 
he who was Pres. Roosevelt's right hand 
man in bringing the arbitration proceed- 
ings between Russia and Japan to a head 
and this stroke of diplomacy stamped him 
once and for all as one of the great ambas- 
sadors of his day. 3 

Soon after that he was called to the 
cabinet, being placed by Pres. Roosevelt 
at the head of the postoffice department. 
One would imagine that there was small 
room for great reforms in the postoffice, 
which most persons are accustomed to see 
working so smoothly. It carries one’s let-: 
ters and sees that they are delivered. 
What more can one desire? Well among 
other things the people of Boston, dur- 
ing the last summer, saw a postal savings 
bank opened in the Federal building. Resi- 
dents of other parts of the state have wit- 
nessed the same thing at various times 
within the year before and since. In the 
near future other places will see it done, 
until in a short time postal savings banks 
will have been established in every ham- 
let and at every crossroad in the United 
States that has a post office. 

Well, that reform belongs almost wholly 
to Postmaster Gen. Meyer. It required con- 
sressional action, to pass the law, of course: 
but long before that Postmaster Gen. 
Meyer had made speeches in which he 
commended the reform and went unequivo- 
cally on record in its favor. Postal sav- 
ings banks as topics of conversation had 
been heard of long before Mr. Meyer’s 
time, but until he, as head of the great 
postoffice department, decided that they 
were not only feasible but desirable, there 
had been no one in authority in the goy- 
ernment who would speak a good word for 
them. 

That they came in the end without a 
fight must not be supposed for an instant. 
The banking interests were a unit against 
them, but Pres. Taft put his shoulder to 
the wheel and the law for the postoffice 
savings department was passed. Sec. Meyer 
also favors the parcels post, and should 
occasion present itself there is no doubt 
that he will do his utmost to bring that 
about. 

Just what the future has in store for 
Sec. Meyer no one can say. He has am- 
bition and he has tremendous ability. The 
highest offices Massachusetts can give are 
none to large for him, and there is no 
doubt that at the proper time the Hamil- 
ton man will be honored by his neighbors 
in the Old Bay State. 
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PRACTICAL POLITI€S§S. 


GOV. EUGENE N. FOSS 


Most Monumental Bluff in History of Massachusetts Politics 
—Using His High Office as Stepping Stone to the 
Goal of an Over-Vaulting Ambition 


A high-cost-of-living nightmare and an 
unreasoning demand for the defeat of a 
good governor foisted Gov. Eugene N. Foss 
upon the state of Massachusetts. It is not 
the first time ‘that nightmares and buga- 
boos have brought about political disaster 
in. this commonwealth, but if the republi- 
cans who bolted last fall were not ashamed 
to come forward and acknowledge their 
mistake, it would probably be the last for 
some time to come. 

New phrases have been annexed to the 
lexicon of politics since that dark day in 
January when Draper went out and Foss 
came in. Some have been coined to meet 
unthought-of exigencies. Others have been 
borrowed from the under world. It isn’t 
conventional to speak of a governor as one 
would of a mere stock gambler or confid- 
ence man, even if he deserves it. Respect 
for the office ties the tongue and blunts the 
pen. If a governor uses his office to oe 
vance his private interests, if he uses it 
as a medium for the promulgation of de- 
liberate falsehoods, if he wastes the public 
funds on. fishing excursions for evidence 
against his opponents, or if he attacks priv- 
ate business to settle private grudges, he 
is simply playing politics. Nothing more. 

And so, keeping in mind the dead-line of 
official respect, and leaving the widest lat- 
itude beyond for the imagination of the 
reader, it must be said in all truthfulness 
that Foss has been playing politics with 
his office for nine ‘long months. It is to him 


mere stepping stone to the goal of an 
ea eee ambition, “where Fame’s 
proud temple shines afar.” It is a ready 
and powerful instrument for the settlement 
of private accounts, a place to satisfy ee 
lust for power and greatness and his long- 
ing for revenge. And they tell us he is 
“setting away with it.” Thats) 1s ...cne 
thought in the mind of every man who 
fears Foss’ re-election. It is no doubt the 
thought in the mind of Foss himself, who 
knows better than any one else how, in 
furthering his private ends, he has emu- 
lated the ‘“‘heathen Chinee.”’ b 
Foss’ bluff is the most monumental in 
the history of Massachusetts politics. To 
hear him talk one would think he was a 
sort. of political Moses leading the people 
to the promised land of self-government. 
But his talk, his protestations of love for 
the people, come merely from the lips, and 
the people may rest assured that they will 
never reach the promised land under his 
leadership, for the golden calf of self-in- 
terest will intervene. He is a master hand 
at lip-service, and so far he has found it 
effective. But history will reveal him as 
one of the most extraordinary political 
charlatans of the age. : re 
And yet he is “getting away with it. : In 
other words, he is escaping just punish- 
ment for his political offences. The people 
are giving him the benefit of the doubt 
because they have not yet. heard all the 
evidence and do not know that all doubt 
has been removed. Foss thinks he is going 
to prove that Lincoln was wrong in what 
he said about fooling the people. His re- 
election will be all the proof necessary. If 
the voters of Massachusetts stand for 
Foss again, it will be clear that Abe was 
in error. The 7th of November will settle 
uestion. 
Serons: record is largely one of broken 
promises, unfulfilled pledges, time-serving 
protestations, bluff, bluster, braggadocio and 
deceit. It has been described by a promi- 
nent republican as “splendidly negative. 
“Disgracefully negative’? would be a more 
accurate characterization. The most care- 
ful search of the blue book of 1911 will fail 
to disclose a single piece of constructive 
legislation for which the governor can 
i the credit. : 
ae only thing that can be said in Foss 
favor as governor, is that his appointments 
in the main have been commendable. But 
even here he is entitled to no particular 
credit. In appointing good men _ to office 


Foss was serving, first of all, himself. He is 
ready enough to serve the state if, at the 
same time, his own interests are advanced 
or unlikely to suffer. But the interests of 
the state are of secondary consideration. 
Foss’ interests are first. And so his ap- 
pointees have been selected as much for 
their effect upon his political fortunes as 
for their fitness. In certain instances su- 
perior men have been turned down by 
the governor because their appointment 
would add _ nothing to his political 
strength. 

But let him have all the credit that any- 
body is willing to give him for the good 
appointments he has made. If he has been 
able to serve the state and himself at the 
same time, all right. The only question is 
whether he might not have served the state 
better, even in the matter of appointments, 
if he had been acting with an eye single 
to the faithful performance of his sworn 
duty as governor. 

Apart from his appointments, Foss must 
be written down not only as a failure, but 
as a menace to the commonwealth. He be- 
gan his administration with an assault up- 
on the constitution, and has never since 
then allowed his mad pursuit of personal 
aggrandizement to be hampered in _ the 
slightest degree by constitutional limita- 
tions. Mention the constitution to Foss and 
he’ll reward you with a chuckle and a pa- 
ternal pat on the back, ‘“‘Why, old boy,” 
he’ll say, ‘‘what is the constitution be- 
tween friends?’’ 

All winter long, while the legislature 
struggled with important problems, brow- 
beaten and bull-baited by the governor, its 
burdens increased by reason of his ignor- 
ance and perversity, the people heard the 
beating of the executive tom-toms and 
flattered themselves that the march of poli- 
tical progrss had begun. If they had kept 
their ears a little closer to the ground, 
they would probably have heard the rattle 
of the bones of the fathers, as they tuned 
over in their graves. 

In his fights with the legislators, Foss 
was actuated solely by desire for political 
advantage. He wrote them insulting mes- 
sages at a time when they were sorely 
tried, and the wonder is not that they lost 
their tempers and said things they might 
not have said in cooler moments, but that 
they did not throw his insulting, undigni- 
fied and uncalled-for messages back in his 
face and tell him to read the constitution. 
But the governor knew he had them at a 
disadvantage. He knew the Sympathy of 
the people is usually with the executive in 
such a contest, and that the more the leg- 
islators responded to his bull-baiting tac- 
tics, the worse it would be for them and 
the better for him politically. 

It would be useless to compare Foss with 
any of his predecessors in office, for there 
is no common ground upon which they 
could be said to meet. Every other govern- 
or of Massachusetts, not excepting Butler, 
had some conception of the dignity of his 
office and some regard for’ his word. If 
Foss ever had anything like a word that 
would pass muster at its face value, it has 
not been in evidence since he became gov- 
ernor, and as for dignity, it is doubtful 
whether he knows the meaning of the 
word. 

Down in State street’ they have known 
the value of Foss’ word for a long time. 
Some of his fellow financiers had to pay 
for their knowledge, too, James H. Vahey 
had a little experience along the same 
line. If Foss had not broken his word it 
would be Gov. Vahey instead of Gov. Foss 
today. But when he was elected governor, 
even his enemies thought he would turn 
over a new leaf. Duplicity and cunning 
might serve in State street, but would nev- 
er do in the office of chief executive of 
Massachusetts. 

Foss, however, soon proved that those 
who figured that way had counted without 
their host. Duplicity and cunning were 
among the qualities which he brought to 
bear upon his self-imposed task of “restor- 
ing the government to the hands of the 


people.’”” He made promises right and left . 


apparently for the fun of breaking them. 
He developed shortly into a perpetual “Jol- 
lier,” and every day there was a vaudeville 
performance in his office. He lied to the 
state house reporters, deceiving them into 
printing erroneous stories about what he in- 
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tended to do and then giving them the 
laugh. Finally the reporters came to de- 
pend upon other sources of information, 
and whenever Foss dropped a hint, in his 
old Get-Rich-Quick Wallingford way, about 
what he was likely to do in a certain case, 
they usually printed the opposite and got 
it. rieht. 

Every state official and all others who 
have had dealings with the governor at 
the state house have learned to distrust 
him. Some have even learned to hate him 
and none has learned to love him. If all the 
people of the state could know Foss as do 
those who have had business with him, he 
wouldn’t get votes enough this fall to keep 
the democratic party alive. And it isn’t that 
he has a repellent personality. On the con- 
trary, he has a certain Mephistophelian 
charm about him, and as long as he has no 
object in trimming you it is a delight to 
meet and talk with him. 

It has been said of Foss that he is in- 
capable of either gratitude or resentment. 
That is only half true. He is incapable of 
gratitude, undoubtedly, but there is reason 
to believe he is not without resentment, as 
witness his fight against Sen. Lodge, who, 
in view of what he did to Foss, might be 
called the St. Patrick of the republican 
party. And witness, also his attack on the 
United Shoe Machinery company, in which 
his motive was simply to get square with 
Pres. Winslow and his friends for the way 
they clipped his wings in State street. 

But Foss is-a most cheerful and artistic 
dissimulator, a man who, like Richard rr 
can ‘frame his face to all occasions.’ And 
that is what gives rise to the impression 
that he is incapable of resentment. He has 
a disarming smile, a warm handshake and 
a pat on the back for his most detested 
enemy. Few men in public life have ever 
had such perfect self-control. Think what 
the great national game of poker missed 
when Foss went in for stock gambling and 
politics. As a bluffer he would have had 
old Man Greenhut glued to the table. And 
as a faro dealer, a three-card monte man, 
or even a manipulator of the walnut shells 
and the elusive pea, he would have made 
his everlasting fortune. 

And yet Foss hasn’t entirely wasted his 
talents. There is much of the pea and shell 
game in the way he conducts his Official 
business. He ‘encourages office seekers 
even when he knows they haven’t got a 
chance. He has been known to advise ap- 
plicants to go out and get endorsements for 
an Office for which he had already picked 
his man. He likes to keep them guessing, 
to get them into the game and then to 
trick them out of the prize. One can easi- 
ly imagine him manipulating the little 
shells and saying, “Now, boys, watch me 
closely. Be sure your eyes do not deceive 
you, for the hand is quicker than the eye.”’ 

The governor lies awake nights thinking 
of the people. His love for them is deep 
and strong and enduring. He loves them so 
much that he would double or treble their 
burden of taxation if the legislature would 
allow him, and all for the benefit of the 
wealthy tax-dodger. |He loves them so 
much that he would. destroy competition 
in the manufacture of shoes and compel 
them to pay $5 for a ‘pair of shoes where 
they now pay $2 or $3. He loves them as 
Gloucester loved those who stood between 
him and the throne—so much, indeed, that 
he would gladly walk into office over their 
heads while wearing spiked shoes. 

“An open foe may prove a curse, 

But a pretended friend is worse.’ 

The probabilities are that Foss never 
caught a fish in his life, except perhaps a 
few herrings, but he has been a successful 
fisher of men. He has landed a lot of them 
in his day, and some of them even now are 
rising to his bait and Swallowing hook and 
sinker. And after all is said and done, it 
must be admitted that Foss is a wonder. 
He has out-Barnumed Barnum, and will go 
down in history as the great humbug of the 
20th century. 


WHY NOT? 


Many democrats believe that a 20 percent 
duty is yet necessary on wool in order that 
the necessary $15,000,000 revenue may be 
derived for the benefit of the government. 
But those same people forget that raw silk 
and raw rubber are admitted absolutely 
free to this country, that they are rather 
luxuries and that a 20 percent duty on 
those two imports would more than make 
up for the revenue loss should wool be 
put on the free list. More people use wool 
than use silk and rubber, and more peo- 
ple would be benefited by putting wool on 
the free list while the rich would pay for 
the silk and rubber. 
pillion (Neb.) Times. 


Why the cry ?—Pa- 
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PRACTICAUCMPROLITICS: 


LIEUT.-GOV. LOUIS A. FROTHINGHAM 


Fitted by Training and Experience for Highest Office in State— 
His Career Example of What “The Young Man in Poli- 
tics” Can Do—Has Never Lost A Caucus Fight 


That was a memorable reply, made by 
Lieut. Gov. Frothingham, to the question 
asked right after the election of November, 
1910,—‘*‘Are you going to run for governor?’’ 

Speaker Walker had caused a sensation 
by his swift declaration of his gubernato- 
rial candidacy. {t was natural that the 
newspapers should ask the leutenant-yov- 
ernor where he stood, whether he thought 
such an announcement premature, and 
whether he would start his own campaign. 
Lieut. Gov. Frothingham replied— 

“A hard campaign has just been com- 
pleted. Most of us have but one thought 


uppermost, and that is chagrin at the defeat 
of Mr, Draper. No man’s personal ambi- 
tion should be allowed to interfere with les- 
islation, or the legislative session, or with 
the business interests of the commonwealth. 

“T have just been re-elected to the of- 
fice of lieutenant governor, and shall de- 
vote myself to the duties of that office. 
Further than this I have nothing to say at 
the present time.” ‘ 

There was not a word of censure direct 
or implied ‘from the lieutenant-governor 
concerning Speaker Walker. Mr. Froth- 
ingham simply took that attitude of simple 
dignity which is so natural to him. And 
it won him many new friends and con- 
firmed the loyalty of old ones. Speaker 
Walker was generally regarded as a repub- 
lican of eminence, as a man whom the party 
might well elevate, at some future time, 
to the chief magistracy. But there were 
not a few republicans, especially those who 
had been doing yeoman service for Gov. 
Draper’s re-election, who felt that the Walk- 
er announcement came too soon after the 
funeral of their hopes. Some of them, per- 
‘haps, were alienated from Walker by an 
announcement which they regarded as pre- 
mature. However that may be, the attitude 
of Lieut. Gov. Frothingham provoked no 
criticism. It was regarded, even by the 
most enthusiastic Walker men, as at least 
courteous, diplomatic, and tending to avert 
any open split in the party. 

There were some enthusiastic Frothing- 
ham men who early in the year regarded 
Speaker Walker’s attitude as too aggressive, 
and in the legislature they showed their 
feeling, especially when speaking on the 
Walker budget act. But no word was ut- 
tered by Frothingham which could be con- 
strued as criticism of Speaker Walker. Con- 
versely, Speaker Walker never criticised 
Lieut. Gov. Fothingham, and the relations 
between the two were always friendly. In- 
deed, Speaker Walker made this statement— 
“T have the highest respect for Louis Froth- 
ingham and if he wins the republican nomi- 
nation for governor no one will take off his 
coat and work more heartily for him than 
Tae 

The publication of this statement from 
Walker did much to heal what at one time 
threatered a serious breach in the repub- 
lican party. There had not been lacking 
elements and personalities quick to push the 
two leaders further apart. 

Then came the Worcester County Repub- 
lican club incident. This brought in the 
third candidate for the republican guberna- 
torial nomination—Norman H. White of 
Brookline. There was quite an interchange 
of personalities as regards White and Walk- 
é:, but the lieutenant governor carefully re- 
frained from entering even remotely into the 
controversy. Of course he was pleased to 
read the statement attributed to Speaker 
Walker that the latter was willing and glad 
to speak at the same occasion with Froth- 
ingham, but owing to some personal anim- 
adversions on the part of White, he (Walk- 
er) did not see how he could keep his 
self-respect and accept invitations to speak 
at functions where White had been invit- 
ed. The rumpus, if anything, brought 
Frothingham and Walker nearer together. 

All impartial loyal supporters of the re- 
publican party in the state rejoiced at this, 
for the tendency of the times was unmis- 
takeably toward continued democratic con- 
trol. They were the more glad because the 
report had got well started that the candi- 
dacy of Norman White, coming from Speak- 
er Walker’s town was simply a trick on the 
part of the “‘machine’’ to split the Walker 


, 


strength and redound to the advantage of 
Frothingham. As the year drew on, more 
and more evidence of the genuineness of the 
candidacy ef White, and the untruth of 
any alliance on his part with Frothingham, 
rejoiced the hearts of the stalwart republi- 
cans. Lieut. Gov. Frothinghain was care- 
ful to lift neither voice nor hand for or 
against either of his rivals. Wihen the 
statewide direct nomination bill, Waiker’s 
pride, was introduced into the !egislature, 
there were not a few of the old-line re- 
publicans who went to Frothingham and 
pointed out to him how easy it would be 
for the senate to attach a_ referendum 
amendment te the bill, so that it would 
not take effect till after Speaker Walker 
had passed off the stage of political life. 
But Lieut. Gov. Frothingham declined to 
use his influence for any such purpose. He 
told his friends that it would be unfair and 
unwise. It would look too much like a 
direct blow at Walker. The house would 
probably refuse to adopt the referendum, and 
the bill might then fall between the two 
houses. Of course this, too, might benefit 
Frothingham, but it would certainly em- 
broil the party worse than ever, and he re- 
fused to sanction anything of the sort. The 
consequence was that the bill went through 
the senate without the least sign of op- 
position; although it brought about a revolu- 
tionary change in the political system. 

Lieut. Gov. Frothingham’s relations with 
Gov. Foss during the year were pleasant; 
but it was natural that many of Gov. Foss’ 
acts should be regarded by Lieut. Gov. 
Frothingham as decidedly unwise and open 
to the severest criticism. The lieutenant 
governor is a lawyer, and has the legal in- 
stinct to examine and then to weigh care- 
fully and judicially. The governor is un- 
trained in the law, and depends entirely on 
his advisers. The governor also has more 
of an emotional temperament. As a conse- 
quence, one of the first sharp differences 
between the two occurred over the number 
of pardons granted by Gov. Foss. In six 
months he granted more than any predeces- 
sor fon many a year had granted, if indeed, 
he did not break the record. ‘It looked as if 
he might pardon twice as many as any 
predecessor. Lieut. Gov. Frothingham gave 
weight to the findings of judge and jury. 
He is disposed to retain confidence in the 
jury system. He saw in such a stream of 
pardons a tendency to break down the 
authority of the courts, and of law and 
order, He refused to admit that the gov- 
ernor was any more humane, but he regard- 
ed him as swayed by emotionalism. There- 
fore it was that he refused to vote for a 
pardon, in several cases. In three cases the 
majority of the council voted with the 
lieutenant governor against the governor, 
and no pardon was issued, for the governor 
cannot act without the consent of a ma- 
jority of the council. It required courage 
for the lieutenant governor to take this 
stand; for the popular side is apt to be the 
emotional side; and after a convict has 
been behind the bars for a series of years 
it is easy to arouse sympathy for him, es- 
pecially if he has not been guilty of in- 
fraction of the prison rules. It is very 
likely that, had it not been the first year 
when the state-wide direct primary was go- 
ing into effect and that some councillors 
feared trouble in getting renominations as 
well as elections, Lieut. Gov. Frothing- 
ham would have been backed by the majori- 
ty of the council every time that he took 
the stand that he did. Few of the coun- 
cillors were lawyers. 

Louis A. Frothingham has made few 
enemies, despite his long career in poli- 
tics, state and city. During the last year 
he has made many public addresses, but, ex- 
cept for his frank criticism of the governor 
for what he fairly regarded as unwise acts 
of administration, he has said nothing that 
might be construed as a reflection upon any 
rival or upon any opponent. Indeed he held 
back much criticism of the governor which 
he felt ought to be made public, but he de- 
ferred it because of his necessarily intimate 
relations with him as a member of the same 
official family. But the lieutenant gover- 
nor early and late labored to protect the 
best interests of the state, and especially 
to guard the treasury. The number of bills 
put in by the governor’s ‘experts’? were 
numerous, and not one of them was ap- 


proved till after the most searching inves- 
tigation by the lieutenant governor and 
council. The lieutenant governor flatly re- 
fused to approve partial payments. He in- 
sisted that no expert should be paid for 
“preliminary’’ reports, and he demanded and 
obtained vouchers for all items, so that no 
expert might obtain recompense from the 
state at the rate of $50 a day when in real- 
ity he kad farmed out the actual work to 
some underling. Mr, Frothingham was sur- 
prised at the governor’s delay in completing 
the sending in to the legislature the re- 
ports and the estimates for the budget. 
The lieutenant governor himself and the 
council worked diligently and persistently 
in the early part of the year over the es- 
timates submitted to them before the ‘‘ex- 
perts’”’ had been called in, and no member 
of the legislature, of whatever party, ever 
uttered a word concerning the action of the 
council and the lieutenant governor save of 
approbation. If it had been in their power 
there would have been no extraordinarily 
long session. 

Louis A. Frothingham has had such a 
successful career that he attracts many to 
him because there is nothing that succeeds 
like success. He never lost a caucus fight 
and was never but once defeated in an elec- 
tion,—when he ran for mayor of the city 
of Boston, leading what almost all recog- 
nized as a forlorn hope. He was born at 
Jamaica Plain, July 13, 1871, of a family 
that for generations has been one of the 
most distinguished in Massachusetts. Pre- 
paring for college at the Roxbury Latin 
school, and later at Adams academy, Quin- 
cy, he entered Harvard university in the 
fall of 1889, graduating in June, 1893. Three 
years later he took his degree at the Har- 
vard law school, and has practised law ever 
since, having an office with ex-Atty. Gen. 
Herbert Parker. 


As a boy, in the Roxbury Latin school, 
he led the boys in sports and laid the foun- 
daticn for that abounding health and vigor 
which has been so potent an element in his 
successful career. In Harvard he ‘‘made” 
the baseball team in his freshman year and 
was the star second baseman of his time. 
His pre-eminence as a ball player and his 
ability as a leader was shown in his junior 
year when he was chosen captain of the 
ball team, a position he thenceforth held 
till his graduation from the academic de- 
partment. His entry into politics was sig- 
nalized by a successful contest for a place 
on the republican ward committee of Ward 
11, Boston. A year later, in 1900, he was 
elected treasurer of the republican city 
committee. He was elected to the house in 
1901, and was re-elected in ’02, ’03, 04, 05, 
being speaker the last two years. His vic- 
tory over such veteran legislators as Rob- 
ert Luce, H. H. Newton, and Arthur Taft, 
in the memorable campaign for the repub- 
lican nomination for the speakership of 1904 
showed what ‘‘the young man in politics” 
wes capable of. It was a notable victory. 

His retirement from the speakership and 
the house to become the republican can- 
didate for mayor of Boston in the fall 
campaign of 1905 created surprise, and was 
generally regarded as a great sacrifice, to 
lead a forlorn ‘hope. He won the _ re- 
publican caucus nomination, but Boston was 
too heavily democratic, and the advent of 
Judge Dewey into the campaign as an inde- 
pendent republican candidate made the vic- 
tory of John F. Fitzgerald a foregone con- 
clusion. It was his first and, so far, his last 
defeat. 


In 1908 he became a candidate for the re- 
publican nomination for lieutenant gover- 
nor and again won a hot contest, the oth- 
er candidates being Robert Luce and Speak- 
er John N. Cole. After one ballot in con- 
vention both the other candidates with- 
drew, and the nomination of Frothingham 
was made unanimous. His three terms as 
lieutenant governor, abounding in incidents 
proving his equipment for higher honors, 
have led.a large proportion of the republican 
voters to the conclusion that Louis A. 
Frothingham is the logical candidate for 
governor this year. 

Besides carrying on his business, as oc- 
easion has served, Mr. Frothingham has 
several outside interests, being president of 
the Biackstone Savings bank, and a direc- 
tor of the Frothingham buildings. For 
three years he was a member of Battery A, 
and during the Spanish war he was a lieu- 
tenant in the United States marine corps 
and later an ensign in the naval brigade. 
He has always kept up his interest in out- 
door sports. For some years he was head 
coach of the Harvard ’Varsity ball team. He 
is a member of the board of overseers of 
Harvard university and a member of the 
Country and Puritan clubs, B. A. A. and 
other clubs and organizations, 
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PRACTICAL POLITICS: 


AUDITOR JOHN E. WHITE 


Possesses Technical Training, Necessary Experience and Nat- 
ural Aptitude to Make Ideal Auditor—Choice of Legisla- 
ture Seems Sure to be Ratified in Primaries 


When Henry E. Turner of Malden, audi- 
tor of the commonwealth for more than ten 
years, finally succumbed to a long illness 
late in’ the session of the recent legislature, 
there was but one man seriously thought of 
by the legislators as Mr. Turner’s succes- 
sor. That man was Sen. John E. White of 
the Cape district, a man whom everybody 
recognized as being eminently fitted by 
training and experience for the position. 
Sen. White sought the office because he was 
fitted for it. He could have been elected 
secretary of state when Mr. Olin died, but 
he refused to be a candidate for the posi- 
tion. He was not looking for any posi- 
tion for which there was an opening. The 
position must be one for which he knew 
he was fitted. 

Two other candidates entered the repub- 
lican caucus but Sen. White was nominated 
on the first ballot, receiving 89 votes to 24 
for his next highest competitor and seven 
for Ex-Rep. Herbert W. Burr of Boston, 
who will be his opponent for the nomi- 
nation im the coming primaries. In con- 
trast with the election of Albert P. Lang- 
try as secretary of state, where an open 
ballot was necessary to hold the republi- 
cans in line for Langtry, Sen. White was 
elected as auditor by the usual secret bal- 
lot and not only held the solid vote of his 
own party but received many democratic 
votes. He would not sanction an open bal- 
lot nor accept votes not freely given. There 
is no doubt about his nomination in the 
primaries and little doubt of his election to 
a full term. 

No other candidate has appeared pos- 
sessed of the technical training, the neces- 
sary experience, and the natural aptitude. 
The position requires a man with ability as 
a financier, and with familiarity with great 
public questions pertaining to finance. He 
must be somethng more than an expert ac- 
countant; he must have a knowledge of po- 
litical economy. It is about time that the 
state had a treasurer and an auditor who 
could be in accord with each other and with 
the ways and means committee of the house 
of representatives. That Auditor White can 
be trusted to advocate sound policies, and 
that disagreements with coadjutors are un- 
likely, can be predicated with certainty. 

On the other hand, the plain people need 
have no fear that Auditor White will be too 
fond of favoring banking or other especial 
interests. He opened the eyes of a good 
many people by his report as chairman of 
the special committee on the investigation 
of the Southbridge savings bank. He was 
not at that time chairman of the legislative 
committee on banks and banking, although 
a member of it, and there was naturally 
some exclamation when Pres. Treadway 
passed over the head of that regular com- 
mittee and appointed Sen. White as. the 
chairman of the special committee. But 
those who acridly talked of a ‘‘whitewash’’ 
were never more mistaken in their lives. 
The report was about the frankest, blunt- 
est arraignment of bank officials and bank 
methods that ever came from a legislative 
committee. Some of those who got hit have 
hardly recovered from the blow yet. They 
had little expected anything of the kind, for 
they had hired about the highest priced le- 
gal counsel in the state, and they had in- 
fluence in so many quarters that to per- 
suade or bulldoze the committee was a 
course that might well have been expected. 

The responsibility devolving upon the 
committee was tremendous, for not only were 
a particular bank, and particular people in 
its vicinity involved, but the whole system 
of banking by the savings institutions of 
Massachusetts was under fire, with the 
bank commissioner’s department as well. 

The bank commissioner escaped condem- 
nation largely because he had only recent- 
ly been elected to office, and because his 
appeal for more funds for better bank su- 
pervision had fallen on deaf ears. Even as 
it was the commissioner’s department was 
sharply criticised. Sen. White was one of 
the sub-committee who wrote the section of 
the report of the full committee on the re- 
sponsibility of the bank officials and trus- 
tees, and by virtue of his position as a na- 
tional bank official he was able to draw the 
line exactly between real and fake supervi- 
sion of savings banks. 

His suggestions for the amendments of 
the savings bank laws were sharp and to 


the point. They made some enemies for him, 
but this quiet, modest man who never has 
sought publicity, has put the entire state, 
and especially every depositor in a savings 
bank, under a great debt of gratitude to 
him, for lhe performed an extraordinary ser- 
vice. 

Auditor White’s political career has been 
unusual. His experience in the house was 
limited to the one year of 1905 but, even 
though that was his first appearance on 
Beacon Hill, his ability was at once recog- 
nized, and he was put on the ways and 
means committee. He could have been re- 
turned by his district for three years and 
have attained the chairmanship of the ways 
and means committee, but he had just re- 
moved his bank from Vineyard Haven to 
Edgartown and it necessitated his surrend- 
ering further legislative honors for the time 
being and the devotion of all his time to 
the growing business of the bank. 


His first nomination and _ election io 
the senate in 1910 was the result of” 
a demand from the plain people, the 


rank and file of the voters of the Cape dis- 
trict. Mr. White ran as an independent 
against such an adept veteran campaigner 
as Capt. ‘‘Tom’’ Pattison of Barnstable. 
yet defeated him easily. That victory fur- 
nishes an impressive example of how strong 
Auditor White is as a vote-getter. 

Sen. White has demonstrated in the leg- 
islature that he is of the right kind of 
stuff. He is the kind of man the republican 
party needs and should recognize. 

In the senate of 1910, besides his service 
as chairman of the special committee which 
investigated the collapse of the Southbridge 
Savings bank, Sen. White served on the 
committee on banks and banking and ways 
and means and as chairman of the commit- 
tee on libraries, which was an important 
committee last year having, as it did, to 
deal with the establishment of a legislative 
reference library. This year he served on 
the committees on mercantile affairs, of 
which he was chairman, ways and means, 
and banks and banking. The mercantile 
affairs committee established the remarkable 
record of unanimous reports on all bills that 
came before them, and not one of their re- 
ports was overturned. This record was due 
in no small degree to the tact and good 
judgment of Chairman White. 

The banking committee had.to conduct in 
the last weeks of the session an investiga- 
tion of loan shark concerns, and _ Sen. 
White took an active interest in this mat- 
ter. AS a member of the committee on ways 
and means he handled some of the biggest 
and most important financial measures ‘of 
the year, and again did his part in keeping 


-down the state debt. The Cape district has 


had no more able or diligent representative 
in the senate in the history.of the state. He 
worked diligently for every measure, even 
those of minor importance, benefiting the 
communities on the Cape, and his tact and 
good judgment were never better evidenced 
than in the difficult complications brought 
out by the quahaug bill.. He kept a sharp 
eye on the Cape Cod canal development and 
saw to it that the interests of the people 
were protected. He put through various 
fish and game bills, and the act to check 
the forays of marauding aliens, responsible 
for forest fires of magnitude, creating great 
damage and even loss of life, was \his handi- 
work entirely. 

Sen. White filled the chair of the pre- 
siding officer, as president pro tem, with 
ease and dignity, showing himself to be 
well equipped as a parliamentarian. He 
frequently was called on to act as repub- 
lican whip and marshalled the _ forces 
with smoothness and precision. Yet Sen. 
White never carried partisanship to ex- 
tremes. At the beginning of the year the 
air was filled with dire predictions for the 
administration of Gov. Foss, based on the 
ability of the republican legislature to make 
a great deal of trouble for him without 
having to bear the responsibility, but the 
senator from the Cape made this statement 
before a single bill had been passed: 

“TJ, as a republican, am going to treat 
legislation from the governor’s office as a 
citizen of the commonwealth and I hope 
that every other republican member of the 
legislature will vote for measures initiated 
by the governor’s office, and all other legis- 
lation, upon which the governor may be 


called upon to pass, upon the merits of the 
measures. I trust that there will be no play- 
ing of, nor attempt at, cheap party poli- 
tics.”’ 

Sen. White maintained this patriotic, emi- 


nently fair, statesmanlike attitude all 
through the year. On the one hand he never 
was one of those to enter the executive de- 
partment to curry favors; on the other 
hand, he voted on every measure, and on 
every veto, solely on the merits of the 
question. He voted against passing over the 
veto the bill to increase the salaries of 
Boston elementary school teachers; solely 
because he regarded the position taken by 
the governor on the bill was sound, that the 
bill was contrary to the principle of home 
rule, and he worked in harmony with Sen. 
Lomasney to secure a proper bill, which, 
finally, was enacted into law. 

Right, not expediency, is the dominant 
factor in all of John E. White’s acts as a 
publie servant. 


NOT THE SAME. 

An enthusiastic labor unionist was in- 
vited some time ago to a small Pennsyl- 
vania mining town to address the local or- 
gamization, which, as it happened, was 
composed chiefly of foreigners. On his ar- 
rival he was met by a committee of two, 
which promptly escorted him to the town 
hall, where the members were then in ses- 
sion. With a minimum of ceremony, the 
newcomer took up the cudgel in behalf of 
organized labor and, quickly warming to 


. his subject, delivered an eloquent and leng- 


thy address. When finally he concluded 
and, with the satisfied air of ome who had 
risen to the occasion, resumed his seat, 
the first half of the receiving committee 
took the floor and at once plunged into the 
vocal intricacies of the Polish language. 

“What on earth is he saying?’ asked the 
visitor of his second escort, whose chair 
adjoined his own. 

“He is telling them what you said,” the 
other replied dryly. 
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PRACTICATAYVOLITICS: 


ATTY. GEN. JAMES M. SWIFT 


In Amount of Work Performed He Has Far Excelled Prede- 
cessors—In Character It Has Been Surpassed by None-- 
A Remarkably Strong Vote-Getter 


That the people of the -commonwealth 
made no mistake last fall in their selection 
of James M. Swift of Fall River to be at- 
torney-general is well shown by the rec- 
ord which Mr. Swift has made as the le- 
gal officer of the commonwealth; the rec- 
ords of his office show that in the amount 
of work performed he has far exceeded 
each and every one of his predecessors, and 
of its excellence it is entirely within the 
truth to say that it has been surpassed by 
none. 

Mr. Swift came to the office of attorney 
general with a splendid equipment, both in 
education and in actual training for the 
work. As district attorney for southern 
Massachusetts he handled many important 
eases of every conceivable nature and no 
Massachusetts attorney so young in years 
has had opportunity to engage in court 
cases in such great number and of such va- 
ried character. 

Coming of Cape Cod stock, Mr. Swift 
early in life displayed that sturdiness of 
character of which the old Cape has sa 
long been looked upon as a foster mother. 
He is a direct descendant of William Swift, 
who settled at Sandwich in 1686; on both 
sides of his family he is a descendant of ac- 
tive participants in the revolution, while his 
father served with the union forces in the 
civil war. After that conflict Mr. Swift’s 
father settled in Michigan, where the pres- 
ent attorney-general first saw the light of 
day in 1872. 

Soon thereafter the family returned to 
Massachusetts, taking up their home in Fall 


River, where Mrs. Swift’s parents resided, 
and that city has been the home of the 
family ever since. James was educated in 


schools of the city, graduating 
school at the age of 17, al- 
though he found time, in addition to that 
required for his studies, to devote to the 
position of school librarian, besides which 
he engaged in such sports as football and 
baseball, while he was captain of the 
school cadets, a member of the school or- 
chestra, and the best boxer and fencer in 
school. Yet his scholarship was of such a 
high character that he was awarded the 
position of class historian at graduation, 

After leaving high school he was induced 
by his father’s relatives in Michigan to at- 
tend the state normal school in that state 
for a year, after which he entered the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, receiving the degree of 
A. B. Always believing that a sound body 
is necessary for the development of a sound 
mind, he continued his athletic activities 
throughout his college course; he was cham- 
pion fencer and lightweight boxer during 
the three years and also won medals in 
track athletics and played on his class foot- 
ball team. d 

In 1895 he entered Harvard law _ school 
with the intention of taking the three 
years’ course to complete his legal studies, 
but he was forced to abandon the third 
year because of a long and serious illness 
of his father, the late Marcus G. B. Swift, 
one of the leading attorneys in Bristol 
county for many years, which made it nec- 
essary for the son to assume the father’s 
place in the practice of the law. 

He was at once admitted to the bar and 
immediately showed a marked ability in the 
trial of cases in the superior court. So sig- 
nal was his success as a trial lawyer that 
in January, 1899, Hon. Lemuel LeBaron 
Holmes, then taking office as district at- 
torney, selected Mr. Swift to be his assist- 
ant, and he was reappointed to the same 
position in 1902, serving in that capacity 
until Mr. Holmes was elevated to the su- 
perior court bench. Judge Braley then des- 
ignated Mr. Swift to act as district attor- 
ney pending an appointment by the gov- 
ernor, and so well did he discharge the 
duties of the office that it was the univer- 
sal opinion that he would be selected by the 
chief executive, but Gov. Crane, for reasons 
best known to himself, appointed L. Elmer 
Wood, formerly city solicitor. Mr. Swift 
declined appointment as assistant under the 
new district attorney, and immediately an- 
nounced that he would be a candidate for 
election by the people in November. 

With that campaign he began the ca- 
reer which has made him a powerful factor 
among members of the bar and in affairs 
political. He developed into a brilliant cam- 
paigner, and although opposing two of the 
most prominent attorneys of southeastern 


the public 
from the high 


- His 


Massachusetts he established such a lead 
in the fight for delegates that both with- 
drew before the convention, and Mr. Swift 
was given a unanimous nomination, after 
which he was elected and on December ay 
1902, took up the duties of district attor- 
ney, the youngest man by several years 
ever to hold that position in this common- 
wealth. Two years later he was again nom- 
inated by the republicans of the district, 
this time without opposition of any sort, 
and defeated his democratic opponent by 
an overwhelming majority. In 1907 he was 
again the unanimous choice of the republi- 
cans, and the democrats entered no candi- 
date against him. 

It was during his occupancy of the office 
of district attorney that Mr. Swift received 
the remarkable training which so well 
fitted him for the higher office of attorney- 
general, and especially has this been true 
of murder cases. As assistant district attor- 
ney he assisted Atty.-Gen. Knowlton in the 
Snow and Hill murder cases in Barnstable 
county; he completed the case against Jane 
Toppan, the nurse who was convicted of 
killing many hospital patients under her 
care; and in the final stages of the trial of 
this case he was associated with Atty.-Gen. 
Parker. In 1903, he convicted Gallagher, 
the Taunton murderer, whose apprehension 
was accomplished only after a pursuit 
which continued for four years and ex- 
tended all over the United States and Can- 
ada. He also handled the case of the Com- 
monwealth vs. Snell in 1904, in which con- 
stitutional questions of great importance 
were involved. In 1906 hesecured convictions 
for vote buying in New Bedford, and in 
1908 obtained a conviction for illegal count- 
ing of votes in a municipal election in that 
city, his handling of those cases being com- 
plimented by the New Bedford press. 

In his handling of the so-called ‘‘tobacco 
trust cases’? in 1904 Mr. Swift demonstrated 
his ability to secure practical results. This 
combination had been convicted in Plym- 
outh county and had appealed, further pros- 
ecutions being held up pending a decision 
on the appeal. The trust continued its 
method of business, and was driving the in- 
dependents to the wall, when the matter 
was brought to the attention of Dist. Atty. 
Swift, who promptly secured seven indict- 
ments against the agents of the combina- 
tion for violations of the law in New Bed- 
ford and Fall River. He refused to allow 
the convicted persons to continue in busi- 
ness unless they would agree to abide by 
the statutes, and finally forced them to 
bend the knee. 

He brought the first prosecution under 
the half-fare for school children law in 
1904 against the Interstate Street Railway 
company. The defendant fought the law, con- 
tending that it was unconstitutional, and 
finally carried it to the supreme court of 
the United States, where the district at- 
torney was upheld. He also secured the 
first conviction under the law prohibiting 
the employment of women and children for 
more than 56 hours a week in manufactur- 
ing and mercantile establishments. 

Perhaps the most widely known case of 
which Mr. Swift has had personal charge 
was the trial of William C. Howard, a sol- 
dier at Fort Rodman in New Bedford har- 
bor, for murder of his wife. This trial has 
been considered one of the most important 
in the history of the commonwealth, because 
of the problems which it presented. The 
case of the commonwealth rested almost en- 
tirely upon circumstantial evidence, yet a 
conviction was secured, Mr. Swift demon- 
strating to the fullest extent the sufficien- 
ey of this sort of evidence when handled 
by one who is adept at making a complete 
chain of the many links. 

With such a preliminary training it is 
not surprising that when he assumed office 
as attorney-general of the commonwealth 
on January 18 last he should at once set 
about restoring the office to the position it 
formerly held in the trial of murder cases. 
immediate predecessor had departed 
from the custom of assisting the district at- 
torneys in the preparation and trial of 
these cases, but Mr. Swift has consulted 
and advised with the local officials on all 
such cases when his assistance has been 
desired, and he is now planning to take an 
active part in the trial of Bertram G. 
Spencer of Springfield, now under indict- 
ment for alleged murder of a school teacher 


of that city. In this case attorneys for the 
accused have made elaborate preparations 
for a defence of insanity, and it will be 
Mr. Swift’s problem to break it down. 

Up to August 1 of this year Mr. Swift 


as attorney-general had handled no less 
than 2728 cases, which is only 500 
less than the number handled for’ the 


whole year in 1910. He has been asked by 
the legislature and by different state de- 
partments for rulings on important ques- 
tions of law no less than 186 times to date, 
this being by far the largest number in the 
history of the state. Such requests from 
the legislature alone were this year more 
than twice as many as the average, and 
almost without exception no important en- 
actments were made by the general court 
without the subject at some stage being 
referred to the attorney-general for an 
opinion as to their constitutionality or con- 
cerning some other feature. ; 

He has also been busy in the courts, 
meeting with great success in his argu- 
ments of cases. Many questions arising out 
of the inheritance tax law have been tried 
out in the supreme court, and in each and 
every one Mr. Swift has won for the com- 
monwealth. In the Baltic Mining company 
case, involving the taxation of a_ foreign 
corporation and meaning much to the treas- 
ury of the commonwealth, carried to the 
highest court in the land by the company, 
Mr. Swift will appear for the common- 
wealth in the trial at Washington. The ap- 
peal of Chester Jordan from his conviction 
for the murder of his wife will also come 
before the supreme court of the United 
States during the winter, and Mr. Swift 
will personally argue this case. 

The Mary Baker Eddy will case, in which 
the commonwealth is interested to the ex- 
tent of probably $2,000,000, is also to be ar- 
gued by Mr. Swift whenever the attorneys 
for the will are ready to bring it to trial, 
and for several weeks he has been carrying 
on a quiet but thorough investigation of the 
practices of the United Shoe Machinery 
company, in an effort to ascertain whether 
it has violated any state statute, and 
whether it has committed any act for 
which the federal prosecution now under 
Way cannot reach it. 

In view of these many activities, it is not 
at all surprising that during the session of 


‘the legislature Mr. Swift was obliged to de- 


vote many evenings to the work of his of- 
fice, and the records of the watchmen will 
show that on many occasions he has left 
the office long after the usual hour of clos- 
ing. Thus far this summer he has had no 
vacation, and at present has so much work 
laid out that the prospects for even a short 
rest are not good. 

He will enter actively into the campaign 
this fall, to assist the republican candidates 
for office to redeem the state. Elected last 
fall by the largest vote given to any repub- 
lican on the ticket, -by the largest plural- 
ity given any republican candidate over his 
opponent, Mr. Swift has little to fear 
as to the result of his own candidacy for 
re-election, but he will give to his col- 
leagues on the republican ticket the benefit 
of that campaigning ability which enabled 
him to win among his neighbors in south- 
eastern Massachusetts, first, a nomination 
after a hard fight; later, a unanimous re- 
nomination, and finally an uncontested 
nomination and election. 

————— LLL, 
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PRACTICAG == OLITICS: 


EBEN S. S. KEITH 


Overwhelming Demand That He Sacrifice Private to Public 
Duties—Unopposed for Councillor Nomination in First 
District—Favorite Son of the Cape 


One familiar face, always calm and smil- 
ing, despite the anxiety depicted on so 
many countenances, is noted at all the prin- 
cipal poiltical gatherings of the republican 
party this year, that of Hon. Eben §S. S. 
Keith of Bourne, who is practically as sure 
of a seat in the executive council of 1912 
as the sun is sure to rise tomorrow morn: 
ing. Ex-Sen. Keith has every reason for re. 
maining calm and smiling. He has _ been 
uniformly successful, all his life, in what- 
ever he has undertaken, and he has stead- 
ily risen, not by crowding other men down, 
but on the ladder of his own merits. He 
has practically no enemies. His kindly smile 
and ever-ready helping hand have _  dis- 
armed many a disappointed pessimist who 
had been almost ready to stab his own par- 
ty, and go over to the democrats. 

At all of the principal republican outings 
of the summer Eben S. S. Keith has been 
a prominent figure, and one of the most 
welcome. The salutation: ‘‘Glad to see you,”’ 
spontaneously breaks forth, and is mutual, 
for he is geniality personified. Whoever 
shakes hands with Eben S. S. Keith feels 
instinctively that Keith is warm of heart, 
generous in nature, and genuinely devoted 
to the best interests of his fellow man. 
Keith’s manner and temperament are alike 
quiet, but stable, and wholly_ assuring. His 
is a magnetism like a steady, soft glow, no 
scintillating effulgence that dazzles momen- 
tarily only to disappoint by fading into the 
crepuscular. 

There never has been anything meteoric 
about him. Though he is rated aS a very 
wealthy man he is the same modest, demo- 
cratic, neighborly fellow that he was when 
he entered his father’s car and manufac- 
turing company at Sagamore of which the 
young man is now the head. As a member 
of the executive council he will carry with 
him the same gentle, kindly demeanor, and 
can be depended on to take as warm and 
human an interest in the misfortunes of 
the aged mother or father who comes to 
plead for a pardon for the erring son as 
now in every member of the families of the 
more than 600 employes in the car works. 

It has been the custom too long to lay 
greatest stress on the business success of 
candidates for public office, and the day is 
at hand when the demand for more of the 
human and the humane, and less of the 
hard, cold, calculating money-getter will 
inevitably prevail. Year by year the laws 
are made more and more drastic against 
the excessive expenditure of money to gain 
public office, and more keen in penetrating 
the purposes of such expenditure. Counci{- 
lor-to-be Keith, however, has never needed 
to worry over such laws, or even the most 
exacting of ‘“‘persistent, pitiless publicity,’’ 
for his elevation to public office has always 
been the result of public demand, and dem- 
ocrats and socialists as well as republicans 
haye voted for him because of his high 
character, sincere nature, and eminent 
ability. 

When Eben §S. S. Keith was in the sen- 
ate he was one of that group of leaders 
who guided legislation so cleverly that they 
were good-naturedly dubbed “The Big 
Four.’’ It was predicted then that all would 
be given seats in the executive council, and 
the quartet themselves after being joked 
with about it, began to regard the sugges- 
tion with rising regard and hopefulness, to 
the end, ultimately, that some of the quar- 
tet expressed the desire that if the predic- 
tions came true then all might be elected 
the same year to the council, But it looks 
now as if the only member of “the Big 
Four’ other than ex-Sen. Keith who will 
sit in the executive council of 1912 will be 
ex-Sen. Schuster, and the ambitions of the 
others may be postponed indefinitely. 

Eben S. §S. Keith will enter the council 
without a contest for the nomination, and 
with practically no opposition from any 
party, mainly because he has subordinated 
self and has refused to promote his per- 
sonal ambitions. Urged again and again to 
enter the field by those who sought to 
abbreviate the extraordinarily long career 
of Councr. Brightman, Mr. Keith invariably 
refused. Unless the office sought the man 
he would not take any steps towards ob- 
taining it. 

So also concerning a congressional nom- 
ination. Mr. Keith’s numerous friends re- 
gard him as of congressional calibre, and 
all up and down. the Cape, as well as in 


Plymouth and. Bristol counties, the word 
has gone:—‘‘Mben S. S. Keith ought to be 
nominated for congress.’ The urgency of 
the demand increased, as the late Cong. 
Lovering declined in years and _ health, 
and when  MLovering died, there can 
be no question that if Mr. Keith had con- 
sented to enter a contest for the nomina- 
tion, he could have prevailed against all 
the numerous candidates in the field. But 
like Cincinnatus at the plough he contin- 
ued quietly attending to his own business, 
until now he has been convinced that the 
public demand for him to sacrifice private 
to public duties is overwhelming. 


There could be no better proof of the 
overwhelming character of that demand 
than in the fact that in this first year of 
the new state-wide direct primary law, he 
has no opposition for the nomination. In 
the days of the convention system, even 
when the choice of the convention was an 
unanimous one, it was a rare occasion when 
considerable pulling and hauling behind the 
scenes was not necessary, and ‘“fence-fix- 
ing’ for candidates for other offices. Now, 
on the passage of the new law, more than 
one doubting Thomas exclaimed that num- 
erous aspirants would spring up, mushroom- 
like, for every office, and find it easy to 
obtain the comparatively few names nec- 
essary signed to nomination papers in or- 
der to get on the ballot. But in all the first 
councillor district no rival rose to Mr. 
Keith, except Sen. Nash of Hanover. The 
latter is very popular, and a noted orator, 
in the pulpit, and on the temperance plat- 
form, and on the stump. Conversely, ex- 
Sen. Keith has been often likened to U. S. 
Sen. Crane, in that he like Crane: has no 
fondness nor aptness for speechmaking. Sen. 
Nash’s friends assured him that the rank 
and file of the voters would be spellbound 
by his eloquence, and would give him the 
nomination against even Crane himself. 
But Nash is longheaded and _ farsighted. 
His careful investigations convinced him 
that the popular demand for Keith was so 
general, so genuine, and so spontaneous 
that not even a golden-mouthed Apollo 
could lead the voters against it. Sen. 
Nash speedily retired from a contest which 
he saw could end in but one way, and the 
republicans of the first councillor district 
can be heartily congratulated on the wisdom 
of all in presenting a united front. Com- 
plete is their refutation of the assertion 
that the voters could not be trusted to nom- 
inate truly representative men for office, 
and complete is the proof that the rank and 
file republicans of the first councillor dis- 
trict show themselves qualified—quite as 
well qualified as any old fashioned conven- 
tion—to select the best fitted candidate for 
the office. 


Eben 8. S. Keith was born in Sagamore, 
in the town of Bourne, near where the 
great car factories now owned and man- 
aged by him are located, on Oct. 24, 1872, 
and was educated in the public schools. AI- 
ways a lover of toil, he eschewed a college 
career, and after graduation from the high 
school entered the modest plant estab- 
lished by his father, the late Hon. Isaac 
N. Keith, and speedily demonstrated his 
ability and genius for mastering the busi- 
ness. As to what the young man has ac- 
complished, it is only necessary to point 
out that when he assumed charge of the 
business, on the death of his father, not 
more than 100, hands were employed, and 
the capacity was very limited. That was 
no longer ago than 1907. Today the factory 
buildings stretch along the line of the New 
York, New Haven and Hartford railroad 
for a distance of nearly two miles, and 
more than 600 employes are on the pay- 
rolis. From aé sparsely settled, poor vil- 
lage, Sagamore has grown to a thriving 
community, as the fruits of the labor of 
one man in building up an enterprise which 
is one of the largest in this part of the 
country. 

Mr. Keith was never much of a politician, 
but he served efficiently on the republican 
town committee of Bourne, and when it 
came the turn of his part of the senator- 
ial district, in 1906, to name a candidate 
to succeed Sen. Harding of Chatham, the 
call for Keith was so strong that several 
aspirants for the succession who had al- 
ready begun campaigning appreciated its 
force and withdrew without making it nec- 


essary to take a single ballot in the con- 
vention. His election was almost as easy 
as his nomination had been, for he received 
one of the largest votes ever given to any 
man in the district. His re-election to the 
senate of 1908 and 1909 again furnished 
evidence of his great success as a vote 
getter, for he had practically no opposition 
worthy of the name even in the democratic 
party. 

In those three years in the senate he was 
one of the most influential members, serv- 
ing the entire period on the ways and 
means committee. He also served as chair- 
man of the insurance committee, at a time 
when the echoes of the Armstrong investi- 
gation in New York threatened strong-arm 
legislation in Massachusetts. But for the 
conservative ‘arguments of Sen. Keith bills 
might have gone through closely akin to 
“strike legislation,’’ which would not only 
have crippled or hampered insurance busi- 
ness in this state, but would have ultimate- 
ly injured the policyholders, and the gener- 
al public. As chairman of the committee 
on counties, and as a member of the com- 
mittees on election laws, public health, li- 
braries, and military affairs, Sen. Keith did 
good work, but he will be chiefly remem- 
bered, as a legislator, for his three years 
on the ways and means committee, and for 
his general guidance of legislative matters 
in the quiet style of Sen. Crane. All mat- 
ters of finance in the legislature must pass 
the scrutiny of the ways and means com- 
mittee, and Sen. Keith saved: the _ state 
large Sums by putting the brakes on unwise 
expenditures. At the same time he always 
favored judicious appropriations, especial- 
ly for harbor developments. Evidence of 
this is found in the number of harbor im- 
provements, dredging, building of break- 
waters, and the like, which were provided 
for, especially along the southeastern 
coast, during his terms as senator. The 
Cape has never had a more sagacious leg- 
islator, or one more actively interested in 
every one of its industries. Mr. Keith 
worked hard for many a fish and game bill 
of value to his constituents. 

But Sen. Keith had a hand also in one 
great reform—the stopping of ‘“log-rolling’’ 
to get appropriation bills through. In 1999, 
his. last legislative year, he was one of 
Goy. Draper’s ablest lieutenants in pushing 
through to enactment the governor’s inau- 
gural recommendation that piecemeal .ap- 
propriations for harbors and improvements 
of public lands be stopped, and there be 
substituted a general appropriation, an- 
nually, the money to be expended system- 
atically by the harbors and public lands 
commission without specific directions from 
the legislature. The Cape has not suffered 
under the new plan for the total sum spent 
has been larger, and it has been more eco- 
nomically administered. 

Sen. Keith was chosen a delegate from 
the 14th congressional district to the re- 
publican national convention in Chicago in 
1908, and the voters of that district are 
ready to give him their suffrages at any 
time for any office he is willing to stand 
for. In 1910 he was one of the four mem- 
bers-at-large of the committee on resolu- 
tions of the republican state convention, 
and aided materially in drafting the plat- 
form which the convention adopted. His 
election this coming November to the ex- 
ecutive council will result in a worthy son 
following in the footsteps of his father, for 
the latter, Hon. Isaac N. Keith, was elect- 
ed to the council in the ’80s. The press of 
the entire southeastern section of the state, 
and the public generally regard Eben S. S. 
Keith as an ideal councillor. 


WHAT THE REPUBLICAN PLATFORM OF 
WISCONSIN SAID: 


The attempt of private monopoly to steal 
the Alaskan coal fields was defeated for 
the time being through the efforts of a few 
courageous officials * * * Failing to secure 
the coal fields through perjury and fraud, 
special interests will exploit them through a 
monopoly of transportation. The title to 
the coal fields of Alaska should be forever 
retained by the government, subject to 


lease under proper regulation. The situa- 
tion of Alaska is exceptional. Transpor- 
tation is the basis of control. It is the key 


to this vast territory of treasure. As ex- 
ceptional conditions in Panama required 
the government of the United States to own 
and operate a railroad on the isthmus in 
order to protect its interests and the in- 
terests of shippers, so we hold that excep- 
tional conditions in Alaska require that 
the federal government should construct, 
own and operate the railroads, docks, and 
steamship lines necessary to the opening 
of the Alaska coal fields and other natur- 
al resources, 


EBEN S. S. KEITH 
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PRACTICAL POLITICS: 


COUNCR. J. STEARNS CUSHING 


An Expert in His Own Line of Business, He Makes Valuable Pub- 
lic Servant—Knows No Politics in Discharge of His 
Duties—Man of Broad Human Sympathies 


The people of Massachusetts have every 
reason to feel proud of the character of 
the men who are elected to the executive 
council. That branch of the executive de- 
partment has always had in it men dis- 
tinguished for their ability, integrity and 
love of the old Bay State. 

The council of 1911 is no exception to the 
rule. Indeed, it is made up of men ot 
unusual ability. Some of them could fil: 
the chair of the chief executive and dis- 
charge its duties with credit to the state 
and honor to themselves. The executive 
council cught to be a training field for fu- 
ture governors, but unfortunately for the 
state that policy has never been adopted 
by either political party. 

If it had been, the party leaders could 
have turned to almost every couneil for 
its gubernatorial candidate. Most of the 
members of the executive council serve the 
state in their capacity as official advisers 
of the governor at a great! sacrifice to them- 
selves of time and money. They are, as 
a rule, successful business men who are 
willing to give the state the benefit of their 
practical experience from patriotic motives. 
There is, of course, some compensation im 
the honorable title of councillor and the 
knowledge that they are doing a service tor 
their fellow citizens. 

The state through the executive council 
gets the advantage of the ripe judgment of 
some of the most successful business men 
of the commonwealth. The great majority 
of Massachusetts governors have recognized 
that the members of the ‘executive council 
are the class of men indicated in this intro- 
duction and they have valued their ser- 
vices highly. 

There is no doubt that the present execu- 


tive council has saved the people of the 
commonwealth many thousands of dollars 
by their work and the advice they havw 


rendered the governor and the heads of 
the various state departments during the 
past year, 

Most of the members are experts in their 
line and their opinion on general business 
propesitions is most valuable. Take the 
ease of Councr, J. Stearns Cushing of Nor- 
wood, who is serving his second term and 
is a candidate for re-election. Councr, Cush- 
ing is not a politician. He is a successful 
business. man. He is one of the biggest 
printers in the United States. He is prac- 
tical. He is a self-made man. He came up 
from the ranks, setting type in the old 
days, and he began his business career on 
a small scale, building up one of the greatest 
printing establishments in the country. 

He knows what it is to labor. He knows 
what it is to need a helping hand, a kind 
word of advice and a little genuine sympa- 
thy. Iie comes from an old and respected 
family. One of his ancestors was a mem- 
ber of the governor’s council many years 
ago. When he finally listened to the plead- 
ings of his friends to enter politics he lid 
so with a feeling that he could be of some 
practical benefit to his fellow citizens, be- 
cause of his long and successful business 
eareer. Always a republican, a member of 
a family that offered up three sons on the 
altar of liberty that the Union might be 
saved, he naturally acted with the party 
that supported Lincoln and‘saved the Union, 
but he was never a narrow partisan and 
is not one today. 

He is one of those men who sees no rea- 
son why there should be politics in the dis- 
charge of his official duties as councillor, 
once he is elected. He looks on the admin- 
istration of the state of Massachusetts as a 
big business man would regard a business 
proposition. He believes that the state is 
entited to full value fer every dollar that 
it spends for public purposes and in com- 
mon with the other members of the execu- 
tice council he has treated questions sub- 
mitted to the council by the democratic 
governor just as he would if they were laid 
before them by a republican chief executive. 

Three years ago Mr. Cushing entered the 
field as a candidate for the council. So 
strong did his claims to the place appear 
to the republicans of the district that his 
two rivals withdrew from the contest and 
left him a clear field for a unanimous nomi- 
nation which he received at the hands of 
the convention. Last year he was renomi- 
nated in the same way and this year he ex- 
pects a nomination at the hands of the re- 
publican voters of the district. 


Couner. Cushing is a man of broad sym- 
pathies. No man is more welcome in the 
institutions of the state than heis. The poor 
and the unfortunate that he comes into 
contact with in the state institutions regard 
him as a true friend. They like to see him 
and look forward to his visit with great 
pleasure. The wayward boys, wards of the 
state, welcome him with boyish enthusiasm. 
He goes to them as a friend and as an ad- 


\iser and many of them have been made 


better men-through his efferts and often 
times substantial assistance. 

He has given freely of his time, his ener- 
gy and his knowledge of affairs in the ad- 
ministration of state affairs in the past two 
years. No man ‘has been more punctillious 
than the member from the second district. 
He has never charged the state a cent for 
traveling expenses and innumerable times 
his automobile has been placed at the ser- 
vice of the members of the council in the 
performance of their public duties. 

Couner. Cushing is most attentive to the 
wants of his district and his constituents 
have always found him to be a courteous, 
painstaking, hard working official, always 
glad to place himself at their service in any 
matter that he can be of assistance to 
them. It is difficult to understand how such 
an exemplary pubie servant could be turned 
down if he is willing to serve the state and 
his friends are confident that he will not be. 

Hon, Josiah Stearns Cushing is one of 
the best and most favorably known printers 
of the country. 


Few men indeed in that industry have 


shown such activity in business and pub- 
lic life as Mr. Cushing. He was born in 
Bedford in 1854, was educated in the pub- 
lic schools in true American style and en- 
tered the University Press, Cambridge, as an 
apprentice in May, 1868. He worked as a 
journeyman compositor for Rockwell & 
Churchil, Rand, Avery & Co., Alfred Mudge 
& Sen and the Riverside Press, of Cam- 
bridge. 

Mr. Cushing started in business for him- 
self in 1878 with a net capital of $150 as a 
“Mathematical Textbook Compositor,’’ and 
undertook the composition of all sorts of 
text books, including Greek, Hebrew and 
most of the modern languages, making radi- 


cal improvements in the typography of these 
works. He soon came to be known as a 
leader in this class of work. The J. S. 
Cushing Co. today makes the plates for 
three-quarters of the school and college 
text books used in the United States, be- 
sides many for foreign countries. 

Mr. Cushing’s name is known to thous- 
ands outside the trade, having designed and 
given his name to a number of type faces, 
which have become standard and are in 
constant use throughout the country. Nota- 
by among these are Cushing Old Style, 
Cushing, Cushing Monotone, Cushing Italie, 
Cushing Antique, ete. 

In 1894, in co-operation with Messrs. Ber- 
wick and Smith, pressmen, and FE. Fleming 
& Co., bookbinders, Mr. Cushing built the 
famous Norwood Press at Norwood, Mass., 
now one of the largest bookmaking concerns 
here or abroad, employing more than 200 
hand compositors, 40 electrotypers and oper- 
ates ten Monotype keyboards and eight Mon- 
otype casting machines. 

Mr. Cushing has ever been prominent in 
organization affairs and a constant work- 
er for the improvement of the trade. He 
was president of the Boston Typothetae for 
nine years, and has been either a delegate to 
or an officer of every convention of the 
United Typothetae of America, except the 
first, and is now its vice-president. 

He was chairman of the trustees of Nor- 
wood Publie Library for five years and chair- 
man of the Board of Supervisors of the 
School of Printing, North End Union, since 
its establishment. 

It is not strange to those who know Capt. 
Cushing’s genial character that he should 
be a member ef many social and fraternal 
orders. Being an enthusiastic yachtsman, 
he was for three years commodore of the 
Winthrop Yacht club, His often used title 
of ‘Captain’? came from his service as com- 
mander of the Ancient and Honorable Ar- 
tillery Co., of Massachusetts and as cap- 
tain and quartermaster of the Massachus- 
setts Corps of Coast Artillery. He was 
president of the Norwood Board of Trade for 
three years, is a Knight Templar, 32d 
degree Scottish Rite Mason and Mys- 
tic Shriner, as well as an Elk. Other or- 
ganizations which claim him as a member 
are the Boston Athletic Association, the 
Aldine club of New York, and several other 
clubs, being past president of the Boston 
club, the oldest dining club in America, and 
the birthplace of the republican party. 

Every one who comes in contact with 
Capt. Cushing is attracted by his jovial 
personality, and few men in the printing in- 
dustry count so many friends in its midst 
as he. 
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COUNCR. AUGUST H. GOETTING 


For Years One of Foremost Republican Leaders of Massachu- 
setts—Has Often Subordinated Himself for Good of Party— 
Did Yeoman Service as State Chairman 


genial disposition, and sunshiny 
temper, may be attributed much of Col. 
August H. Goetting’s success in life. Just 
at present it looks as if he would be given 
a fourth term in the executive council with 
no opposition worthy of the name. The re- 
publican nomination is his for the taking. 

In again returning Col. Goetting to the 
council the republicans of the eighth dis- 
trict will put the entire party under an ob- 
ligation to them. With three such republi- 
can stalwarts as Councrs, Brightman, Glid- 
den and Gove retiring it is almost neces- 
sary that the services of Col. Goetting be 
retained for another year at least, that the 
new mén may have the benefit of his ex- 
perience and advice in becoming acquainted 
with their important duties. 

A fourth term from the eighth district, the 
largest in area in the state, and with the 
most widely scattered population, is a rare 
honor, and the man so honored must have 
a rare combination of endowments. Col. 
Goetting is an exceptionally able man, but 
the man of ability, especially in politics, 
cannot help making enemies, unless he pos- 
sesses also a tact, a diplomacy of states- 
manlike quality. Such gifts are Col. Goet- 
ting’s. It was a shrewd observer, who gaz- 
ing on the executive council of 1911, re- 
marked of Col. Goetting—‘‘He is the hap- 
piest man in the council, and, I shouk 
guess, one of the happiest in the state.’ 

Col. Goetting is a true philosopher. It 
has been his fortune to be one of the near- 
est of the ‘‘near-governors.’”’ among the re- 
publican leaders of Massachusetts. But 
with the truest philosophy he saw without 
lamentation the lieutenant-governor nomi- 
nation go in the fall of 1905 to) Eben S. Dra- 
per. Only three years had intervened since 
the western part of the state had had the 
gubernatorial nominee—Hon. W. Murray 
Crane. It was rather too much to expect 
that ‘“‘the tail should wag the dog,’’ that the 
western part of the state, with the smallest 
vote, should be allowed to name every al- 
ternate governor. Eben S. Draper was an 
aggressive candidate, and the candidate of 
the aggressive rich, and populous eastern 
section of the state. The multitude of Col. 
Goetting’s friends must bide their time. Af- 
ter a fourth term as councillor who knows 
but the time may then be ripe for higher 
honors? The political history of the present 
period appears to be kaleidescopic. 

Col. Goetting has sacrificed and subordin- 
ated himself more than once, when ‘he 
deemed it for the best interests of the par- 
ty. An instance of it occurred in 1904, 
when he was a candidate for national com- 
mitteeman from Massachusetts. Then the 
name of Hon. W. Murray Crane was put 
forward. It was expected that the mention 
of his name would cause a collapse of the 
soetting strength and no further thought 
was given to it. 

The contrary resulted. The men who were 
with Goetting called on Gov. Crane in the 
train and told him that, while they appre- 
ciated his merits, they felt obliged to stay 
with Goetting. The Goetting campaign had 
in fact forced out George von I. Meyer, 
and there were all the prospects for a live- 
ly campaign. But at the last moment, when 
this possibility was presented to him, Col. 
Goetting at the personal request of Sen. 
Lodge and Murray Crane agreed to with- 
draw and allow the election to go to Crane 
for the sake of harmony. For this and 
other similar incidents the state organiza- 
tion should really have felt umder obliga- 
tion to the man from Springfield. 

August H. Goeting has been for years one 
of the foremost republican leaders of Mas- 
sachusetts, and in his third year in the 
executive council he was entrusted with 
most responsible posts: the chairmanship 
of the committee on military and naval af- 
fairs, the ranking membership next to the 
lieutenant-governor on the committee on 
nominations and membership on the com- 
mittee on pardons, charitable institutions 
and prisons, and on the committee on 
state house. Thus Col. Goetting had a place 
on four out of the total number of six 
committees of the council, and was the 
only member of the council thus honored. 

It entailed hard work, and plenty of it, 
for the executive council of 1911 was the 
first to take on the new duties and respon- 
sibilities imposed by the Walker budget act 
of 1910. Under that law the executive de- 
partment became absolutely responsible for 


To his 


the conduct of every state department, 
every boarc and commission, every state 
institution,—in fact for every appropriation, 
for every issue of bonds, and, to sum up, for 
the financial policy of the state, the in- 
crease or decrease of the debt, and of the 
taxes. 

With the majority of the council republi- 
can, and the. governor a democrat, it was 
natural that suspicion should be rife, es- 
pecially under’ a new law, which nobody ful- 
ly understood, and concerning which the 
attorney-general gave an opinion, when re- 
quested by the governor, which surprised 
pretty nearly everybody,—that the governor 
had no authority under it to employ experts 
to go through all the departments, institu- 
tions, etc. After the legislature, amid con- 
siderable partisan wrangling, had passed a 
special enabling act, giving the governor 
the authority declared to be needed, the 
scrutiny of the council was focussed all 
the more closely on the acts of the gover- 
nor, and on the acts of his experts. 

The councillor’s business training proved 
an invaluable assistance in penetrating the 
great mass of material and bringing to light 
numerous contradictions, and» many errors, 
and mis-statements. He was patience and 
persistency itself, never missing a meeting 
at either of his numerous committees, or of 
the council itself; although this entailed a 
great deal of self-sacrifice. 

Col. Goetting has rendered such eminent 
service in so many different capacities to 
the republican party of Massachusetts that 
it will be strange indeed if he is not ad- 
vaneed to higher honor than that of. coun- 
cilor. From 1897 to 1902 he was chairman 
of the republican state committee. He took 
the chairmanship at a time when the or- 
ganization was not in the best of condi- 
tion, and by devoting unlimited time. money 
and brains to the cause, built up the organ- 
ization until it was irresistible, giving those 
“Crane. maiorities’’ so long talked about. 


He was a delegate to the republican na- 
tional convention in 1904 and in 1908 was a 
presidential elector-at-large with Ex-Gov. 
John L. Bates. 

August H. Goetting was born in New York 
city, Jan. 2, 1856. A republican by herédrty 
and conviction, he early took a prominent 
part in politics. He started his political ca- 
reer as a friend and adherent of Seth Low, 
since mavor of Greater New York, and aid- 
ed in securing the election of Mr. Low as 
mayor of Brooklyn, then a separate Gily salt 
was in the famous campaign of 1880 when 
Gen. U. S. Grant, James G. Blaine. George 
F. Edmunds and John Sherman were con- 
testing, and contesting bitterly, for the 
presidential nomination of the republican 
party, that Col. Goetting made his entrance 
into national politics. He was elected as 
one of the New York delegation to the re- 
publican national, convention at Chicago, 
pledged by the unit rule to vote for Gen. 
Grant for a third term, and he was one of 
the men who, under Roscoe Conkling, stood 
out from first to last for the nomination of 
the hero of Appomatox—the “Tmmortal 306.” 

He moved tc Springfield in the 80’s, loecat- 
ing his business, one of the largest of its 


kind in the United States, in that 
Git, In Springfield he began his ser- 
vice by going’ first on the city com- 


mittee and afterwards, upon the nomination 
of William H. Haile as lieutenant-governor, 
he went on the republican state committee 
as the representative of the Springfield sen- 


atorial district. His service on the state 
committee continued until 1902 and it was 
veoman service. Previously, in 1889, Col. 


Goetting had served as assistant quarter- 
master general on the staff of Gov. Brack- 
ett and in 1894 was appointed as assistant 
adjutant general on the staff of Gov. Green- 
halge, 


His record as chairman of the state com- 
mittee in 1897-’98-’99-1900-'01-’02 is a con- 
stant succession of republican victories. In 
the last vears of Col. Goetting’s service, the 
democratic party under Col. Gaston was 
organized as it never was before nor has 
been since and had more money at its coin- 
mand than even in the Douglas campaign 
when the republicans were overthrown. 

They were sad days for all but the colonel. 
who never allowed his courage to vanish. It 
may not be amiss to call attention to the 
fact»that at one stage things looked so far 
to the bad that even William H. Moody, lat- 


er Mr. Justice Moody of the U. S. supreme 
court, was discouraged at the prospect. It 
was Col. Goetting who took him aside, 
cheered him up and persuaded him to re- 
main on the stump, and it was the colonel 
who modestly accepted his congratulations 
when it was all over. 

In 1995 as a candidate for lieutenant-gov- 
ernor, his platform being ‘‘no succession’’ to 
the governorship, he announced that, should 
he be chosen he would not be a candidate 
for re-election, his one idea being to break 
the line of succession, which many republi- 
cans contend is the rock on which republi- 
can solidarity is likely eventually to split. 
He was not nominated, however, for the 
reason that the men who made lieutenant- 
governors, were loth to break the line of 
succession. 

Col. Goetiing is connected with numerous 
activities in Springfield, and he is also a 
prominent member of the Massachusetts 
club, the Republican club of Massachusetts, 
and also of the Middlesex club. 

It might be interesting to note here, in 
view of the “Safe and Sane Fourth” act of 
the 1910 legislature, that Col. Goetting has 
been one of the foremost workers in the 
commonwealth for a rational observance of 
the natal day of the country’s independence. 
He was one of the initiators of Springfield’s 
“safe and sane” Independence day, which 
has been held up as a model all over the 
country since its adoption. Col. Goetting has 
been chairman of the Independence day 
committee of the business men’s association 
of Springfield for the past five years and 
has taken a keen interest in making the 
celebrations instructive instead of desecra- 
tive. 
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NEW YORK, NEW HAVEN AND 
HARTFORD RAILROAD 


Trains Leave SOUTH STATION 
Week Days Only, Except 
as Noted, For 


NEW YORK and NEW HAVEN, via 
ALL RAIL—x8.01, sa10.00, a*10.03, 
a. m.; sa 1.00, s*1.08, x2.00, s*3.00, 
sa 5.00, a*5.30 p. m.; s*12.01 night. 


NEW YORK via RAIL and SOUND— 
Fall River Line *6.00 p. m. Norwich 
Line, p7.05, n8.00 p. m. 


PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE and 


WASHINGTON, via Shore Line, 
steamer Maryland transfer and 
Pennsylvania 1R4, Re; without 


change, 8 a. m., *8 p, m. 


s, by the way of Providence and New 
London; p, via Putnam; x, via Wil- 
limantic and Hartford; n, via New 
London; a, limited in its equipment 
and will only receive passengers to 
extent of seating capacity (special 
ticket required), * daily, including 
Sundays. 


All trains stop at Back Bay, 4 min- 
utes from South Station. 


TICKET OFFICES—862 Washington 
street, South and Back Bay Sta- 
tions. 
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W. PRENTISS PARKER 


Candidate for Councillor in Second: District Man of Convictions— 
Fought Fitzgerald and Fought for All He Ever Got in 
Political Honors—Always Stands in the Open 


For a politician to have a mind isn’t un- 
heard of, in fact is, or has been, common 
in some localities. But when a politician 
exercises that opinion continuously, yes, 
even violently at times, then it becomes a 
matter for comment by the political writ- 
ers. To go away to beginnings it is per- 
haps fairly safe to assume that all poli- 
ticians had opinions of more or less size 
and strength once upon a time. Some of 
these commodities might perhaps be invisi- 
ble to the naked eye but they could be 
found if any one tried hard enough. In 
the cases of some of our eminent states- 
men these opinions were no doubt quietly 
put to death and decently buried long ago, 
as having outlived their usefulness, if 
they had any. But with the majority of 
politicians of the modern school their opin- 
ions are comatose, as it were, from lack of 
exercise. In other words, the owner has 
some one do his thinking for him. k 

From the time he entered politics Ex- 
Sen. W. Prentiss Parker of Roxbury did 
his own thinking. He didn’t get away oft 
in the middle of an open lot either, but he 
thought audibly, positively, continuously 
and sometimes picturesquely. His entry in 
the political field was made in the safe 
and sane days of Patrick A. Collins, when 
a Boston democrat had something to be 
proud of. There are those who say those 
times have changed and not for the better. 
However, that is neither here nor there. 
Suffice it to say that then Prentiss Parker 
was a democrat. He had always been one 
and would probably be one today if that 
party hadn’t fallen into the hands of—but 
this is no place to call names. 

To resume, Mr. Parker was made a mem - 
ber of the board of trustees of pauper in- 
stitutions of the city of Boston and by vir- 
tue of his excellent work in that department 
was advanced to the chairmanship. That 
was in the days when men and women were 
appointed on city boards and commissions 
with regard to their ability and were given 
a chance to use their brains and discretion 
in the administration of public affairs. 
They were supposed to be and actually were 
something more than messenger boys and 
puppets. But comparisons are not always 
pleasant. Sometimes they are not meant 
to be. ; 

Once more to get back to the subject of 
this story. Mayor Collins died and in due 
time John F. Fitzgerald became his suc- 
cessor. What Patrick A. Collins thougnt 
of Fitzzerald was pretty well known to the 
latter and it was not exactly complimentary. 
So that when the Little General came into 
office he naturally looked with some dis- 
favor on the appointees of his predecessor. 
Hints came to the pauper board about 
what the mayor would like to have done. 
It wus intimated gently at first and later 
more vigorously, that certain appointments 
would be pleasing to the chief executive. 
Neither Chairman Parker nor his associates 
on the board had been accustomed to such 
interference and they ignored it. But you 
can’t ignore the Little General. civ Om 
don’t believe this try it and see. . So the 
board had to refuse to take orders in this 
way. Chairman Parker informed the may- 
or courteously but firmly that the board de- 
clined once and for all to play the petty 
brand of politics common to Ward 6, or 
words to that effect. At all events the 
mayor understood what the chairman meant 
as the chairman intended he should. 

Things went on for a while but there 
was no signs of yielding on the part of 
the board and then the inevitable happened. 
The mayor removed tne board en masse—en- 
tire. Chairman Parker told his side of the 
case in plain English so that that portion 
of the public which was in receptive mind 
understood it. It was about this time that 
Ex-Chairman Parker made the announce- 
ment that he should hereafter vote with the 
republicans and against Fitzgeraldism and 
all that it meant. 

The next fall he told his friends he was 
going to run for the board of aldermen on 
the issue of Fitzgerald. He ran and he 
was easily the feature of the campaign 
which resulted in the election of George A. 
Hibbard as mayor and the temporary down- 
fali of John F. Fitzgerald. Mr. Parker’s own 
victory was truly a remarkable one. The 
ward bosses in his home ward had picked 
out another for the nomination and the in- 
fluence of the city organization was cast 


for Mr. Parker’s opponent. Then after he 
had won the nomination he had to fight not 
only the democrats but the leaders of his 
own party. No voter could vote for more 
than seven candidates and the president of 
the republican city committee sent a let- 
ter to each voter asking him to vote for the 
first seven republican candidates on the bal- 
lot. Mr. Parker’s name was not among 
the first seven, the names of the first seven 
all commenced with A or B. Men were 
picked because of the position their names 
would occupy on the ballot, not because of 
the position they would occupy on public 
questions, if elected, or because of any 
qualifications for the office. 

The Good Government association did en- 
dorse the Parker candidacy but whether 
that helped or hurt him he has never yet 
determined. At any rate, he won by a 
splendid vote and took his place as one of 
the influential members of the board of al- 
dermen, 

Mayor Hibbard had no more faithful friend 
and willing counsellor than Ald. Parker. 
Personally they were good friends and the 
Roxbury alderman used to talk freely with 
the mayor about city affairs and point out 
his faults frankly and for his own good. 
His advice was followed at times and at 
others disregarded as was the gratuitous 
counsel which Mayor Hibbard got from 
scores of well meaning and sincere friends. 
However, Ald. Parker upheld the hands of 
the mayor at all times when he could 
consistently and did much to help the pas- 
sage through the board of the administra- 
tion measures. He served one term and in 
that time gained a wide reputation for in- 
dependence, intelligence and devotion to the 
public interest. He was never dominated 
by the republican organization and even 
the G. G. A. found one of their endorsees 
who wouldn’t obey orders. 

There was a vacancy in the senatorship 
in the Highth Suffolk district and Aid. Park- 
er was urged to run as the place belonged 
to Ward 21. He was elected after a hard 
fight. Pres. Treadway picked him for the 
chairman of the committee on public health 
the first year and he found plenty of work 
there. It was the opening of the crusade 
on bad meat and Sen. Parker jumped right 
into the fight. It was he who offered the 
bill to stop the sale of meat infected with 
tuberculosis. It had been claimed by cer- 
tain dealers that such meat was fit for 
food but after certain papers aired the 
subject at length a clamor arose against 
such meat, fit or unfit. Sen. Parker 
was outspoken in the belief that peonie 
were entitled to get clean meat and he 
went about doing what he could to*see that 
they were protected. The milk standard 
was also on-in full force in 1909 and sen. 
Parker was active in thwarting the at- 
tempts to lower the standard and to expose 
the public to what he considered a grave 
danger in the unloading of dirty milk on- 
to Boston and other centres. 

This was ‘the year of the Boston charter 
fight and Sen. Parker was also drafted for 
metropolitan affairs because of his famil- 
iarity with conditions at city hall. While 
he stood by the majority of the commit- 
tee, Sen. Parker was outspoken in his criti- 
cism of some of the features proposed and 
it was due to his efforts that several lit- 
tle schemes were blocked. In this discus- 
sion as in all others Sen. Parker was at 
all times frank and positive in his views, 
which could not be said of all the members 
of that same committee. He felt honest- 
ly that the situation was deplorapie and 
that it was time the legislature came to tne 
aid of the citizens of Boston in giving them 
the implements for good government. 

During his first year Sen. Parker served 
as a member of the committee on banks 
and banking where his experience in the 
banking house of Kidder, Peabody & Com- 
pany came into play. In his séeond year 
he retained the chairmanship of public 
health and stood up solidly for pure. milk 
and for proper food. One of the most im- 
portant measures of the session came from 
this committee in the sanitary drinking cup 
law which banished the dangerous ‘‘common 
drinking cup’’ from all public places in the 
commonwealth. Sen. Parker favored this 
measure because he saw that it was in line 
with modern sanitary reform. 

He also served in mercantile affairs in 


his second year and was instrumental in 
framing the “Safe and Sane Fourth” meas- 
ure which this yearcutdownthe July 4th 
accidents in Boston to a bare two. In fact 
there was hardly a progressive measure 
during his two years that Sen. Parker was 
not actively interested in. He was urged 
last fall to run for congress in the 11th dis- 
trict but with his keen political sense saw 
that it was not the year to bring that dis- 
trict into the republican column. That 
Mr. Parker would not object to going to 
congress is no secret among his friends 
but he is willing to wait. 

It is several years since the Boston end 
of the Second Councillor district has had a 
representative in the executive council. For 
the past five years Norfolk county has held 
the place and the big Boston wards which 
are in the district are growing restless, lt 
was in response to this demand that /x-Sen. 
Parker announced his candidacy for the coun- 
cil. But his friends are not relying on gev- 
graphy to give their man the nomination. 
They feel that his legislative experience 
fits him for the place first of all, and, sec- 
ondly, as a business man of more than 25 
years’ training he is the type the office de- 
mands. In fact the cry during the last few 
years has been that the executive councti 
needs business men but more than that, ac- 
tive ones. Prentiss Parker with his grasp 
of financial problems, his conservative views 
of public questions and his all around cul- 
ture would make a very useful member of 
that body. 


THE SEVEN-DAY STEEL WEEK. 

At the steel mills some men work 84 
hours a week—12 hours for every day in- 
cluding Sunday—and they have the “long 
shift’”’ involving 24 hours of continuous la- 
bor. This, of course, is beastly, as steel 
men themselves frankly admit. But it is 
obvious that if you are going to compete 
you must get as much out of your labor as 
your competitor does. If he grinds 99 out 
of his labor and you grind only 89 out of 
yours he will beat you. Eighty-four hours 
a week is a logical fruit of unrestricted 
competition. 

The government-has grave doubts about 
the Iron and Steel Institute and the “Gary 
dinners,” suspecting them of being unlaw- 
ful combinations in restraint of competi- 
tion. Last October, however, the Institute 
appointed a cemmittee to work out a plan 
by which all steel mills might agree to 
abolish the seven-day week and the long 
shift. The task is complicated, but has 
doubtless been rendered somewhat easier 
by fraternal discussion among the steel 
men at “Gary dinners.’’ The committee has 
finally submitted a report, and abolition of 
the outrageous seven-day week may reson- 
ably be expected. To abolish it by law 
would be difficult, requiring united action 
by many states. If the steel industry were 
not already highly organized, with a pret- 
ty good understanding among all the im- 
portant producers, united action to abolish 
an abuse of labor would be impossible. 

When an industry is highly organized— 
which means when it is pretty much a 
trust—all the social problems attending it 
are right under your thumb where you can 
get action on them.—Saturday Evening Post. 


q Harvard Beer is the choice otf 
discriminating people because of 
the quality of the malt, the purity 
of the water which enters into its 
composition, the cleanliness with 
which it is brewed, the care with 
which it is aged and the pertec- 
tion with which it is bottled— 
and last but not least—its perfect 


flavor. 


Harvard Brewing Co. 
40 Court Street, Boston,Mass. 
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COUNCR. WINFIELD S. SCHUSTER 


Indefatigable Worker in Hardest Worked Council in History of 
State—Business Acumen Makes Him Invaluable— 
Never Seeks the Lime-Light 


Winfield Scott Schuster’s first year in the 
executive council was a memorable one be- 
cause of the fact that Massachusetts ‘ad 


: Ap 
a democratic governor, while the executive 


council was republican, seven to one, not to 
speak of the lieutenant-governor. Natural- 
ly the democratic governor was playing 
shrewd politics, and the republican council- 
lor quite as naturally felt it to be his duty 
to checkmate him. ‘Experts’? and “investi- 
gations,’’ became the watchwords of Gov. 
Foss’ administration, and expressions to con- 
jure with. The “experts” failed to uncover 
a single case of “graft,” and frequently 
gave a clean Dill of health. Sometimes, 
however, they criticised the management of 
state departments, or institutions, or com- 
missions, as lacking in business acumen, or 
extravagant, or undertaking an unsound 
policy. It became the duty of the execu- 
tive council to investigate the investigators, 
and see to it that no expert got away with 
an excessive fee for his services. 

It was thus the hardest-worked council 
ever elected in Massachusetts. Councr. 
Schuster was on the job early and late. He 
never missed a meeting either of the coun- 
cil or of any of the important committees 
of which he was a member—harbors and 
public lands and railroads, military and 
naval affairs, and state house. The gover- 
nor had varied views on all the subjects 
with which Ccunc. Schuster’s committees 
had to deal, notably concerning a rearrange- 
ment of the departments and rooms in the 
state house. The governor had novel ideas 
concerning putting clerks in galleries, mak- 
ing the departments double-decked, reduc- 
ing the number of cubic feet of space per 
occupant, so that there would be more re- 
semblance to some of his factories. He 
wanted to bring back into the state house 
some of the commissions that had been 
crowded out—even the railroad commission, 
though the railroad reimburse the state for 
the rent of outside quarters. Against all 
such impracticable suggestions Councr. 
Schuster held firm, and presented lucid ar- 
guments of sound common sense. His ex- 
perience in both branches of the legislature 
had endowed him with a knowledge not pos- 
sessed by the chief executive. Not less a 
successful business man, far more practi- 
cal, with nothing of the dreamer or the vis- 
ionary in his makeup, Winfield Scott Schus- 
ter presented much that was absolutely an- 
tithetical to the variable, adventurous, and 
experimental temperament of Eugene WN. 
Foss. There is no doubt that such a ster- 
ling character, solid. reck-ribbed, and con- 
servative, as Mr. Schuster’s, had an effect 
on the governor; but the latter had his vo- 
litical future to carve out, and he took 
counsel of what his imaginations led him 
to believe would prove’ popular. That 
Councr. Schuster was right and the governor 
wrong there can be no question. Neither 
can there be any question that the governor 
was grossly mistaken in his belief that he 
could- appeal to the popular conception of 
economy by crowding every nook and cor- 
ner in the state house, so as to pack in all 
state officials and employes like so many 
sardines. The people want something more 
than a factory, or a packed office building 
for their capitol. 

Mr. Schuster on occasion also disagreed 
with Gov. Foss in regard to certain par- 
dons. No more humane, kindhearted coun- 
cillor ever sat in the council chamber than 
Winfield S. Schuster, but he realized pro- 
foundly the duty owed to society, aS well as 
to the individual. With Lt.-Gov. Frothing- 
ham he set himself firmly against any 
“wholesale jail delivery.” 

Councr. Schuster’s arguments were ef- 
fective in not a few cases in leading a ma- 
jority of the executive council to refuse a 
pardon, even though the governor desired it. 
Mr. Schuster also stood strongly against 
wide-open expenditures for ‘experts,’ and 
with Lt.-Gov. Frothingham and the other 
republican members of the council set up a 
firm barrier against the democratic gover- 
nor’s political plans. Mr. Schuster voted for 
a public hearing, when the “‘experts’’ were 
brought before the council. He believed in 
giving the governor a dose of his own ’’per- 
sistent, pitiless publicity,’’ and was confi- 
dent that if the public had revealed to 
it, through the columns of the _ press, 
the actual history of all the doings of the 
“experts,’’ from ‘the expert on pigs’’ to 
the “expert on finance,’’ and how they were 


not above a little graft on the side them- 
selves, the public would realize how much 
of a farce—thotgh an expensive farce—the 
state had gone through. 

There is no doubt that thousands were 
wasted. The investigation by the executive 
council brought out that the “experts” as 
a rule hired cheaper men to do the actual 
work, and calmly pocketed the ‘‘big money’’ 
themselves; and it also revealed that Gov. 
Foss and his ‘deputy governor,’ John C. 


“Sherman, were determined that the reports 


should show what they wished to be shown; 
and if the experts did not agree with the 
governor and the ‘‘deputy-governor’’ so 
much the worse for the experts. The gov- 
ernor and the deputy-governor calmly drew 
their own conclusions, even if contradic- 
tions resulted. 

Mr. Schuster’s business acumen was in- 
valuable in bitnging to light errors and in- 
consistencies. 

Another source of disagreement between 
Gov. Foss and the executive council. was 
found in the visits to institutions. These 
are required by law, but the year had not 
advanced very far before Gov. Foss began 
to postpone trip after trip. He was “too 
busy.’’ He could not find the time. Councr. 
Schuster therefore spoke and voted in 
favor of waiting till the governor could 
“find time.’’ The duty was not one that 
the governor could shirk off on the coun- 
cil, and relieve himself of responsibility. 

Councr. Schuster has absolutely no op- 
position ‘for a renomination, and _ the 
democrats, despite all their desperate ef- 
forts to put up nominees in every district, 
under the new state-wide direct nomination 
law, could find nobody who cared to make 
the move against a candidate with the 
prestige of Councr. Schuster. 

Winfield Scott Schuster was born in 
Pittsfield Dec. 28, 1855. Educated in the 
public schools, he early displayed strength 
of character, independence, and a determi- 
nation to succeed. Today he is one of the 


most successful woolen manufacturers in - 


the state. He grew up in the business, 
and knows it from A to Z. He has ac- 
cumulated wealth to a considerable amount 


by his sagacity and excellent judgment. In : 


many respects he resembles Hon. Winthrop 
Murray Crane. Neither man is an-orator. 


Neither man makes any pretensions as a | 


public speaker. Neither seeks publicity in 
the newspapers. In fact, both~Joathe it. 
But both are workers and workers in their 
own quiet way. They can accomplish more 


by employing their own methods than they i 


could by following the example of statesmen 
who are always talked about and who never 
miss ‘an opportunity to have their achieve- 
ments proclaimed from the housetops. Like 
Sen. Crane, Mr. Schuster is first of all an 
ardent republican. He is.a republican be- 


cause as a business man he believes in its 


principles. He is a _ protectionist because 
he has seen the workings of democratic 
care for American industries and that fos- 
tering of the business of the country which 
the republican party has stood for and 
practiced. 

It was in 1902 that Winfield S. Schuster 
entered politics as a representative from 
his town in the general court. He was in- 
stantly recognized as a man of sound, solid, 
common sense and he was assigned to the 
committee on public lighting which in those 
days had some pretty problems to solve. He 
made an impression in the house as a safe 
man, whose opinions on matters of state 
were formed carefully and after full deliber- 
ation. He could never be accused of form- 
ing snap judgment on any question which 
came up. The rotation-in-office custom, so 
rigidly adhered to in country districts, was 
waived at this time and he was offered a 
renomination, and it was understood the 
democrats would not put up a candidate to 
oppose him; but he declined for business 
reasons. In 1907 he was sent to the senate 
from the 4th Worcester district which has a 
record for sending strong men to represent 
it. 

It was a hard first year which Sen. Schus- 
ter had cut for him with the chairmanship 
of public service, as well as places on three 
such active committees as insurance, har- 
bors and public landsvand drainage. To head 
public service is about the least desirable 
chairmanship in the senate unless you ex- 
cept ways and means. This is the commit- 
tee to which all the bills seeking to raise 


salaries go. It is pretty hard sometimes to 
refuse to raise the salary of some capable 
official in the service of the state or county 
when he can bring all kinds of precedents 
and show you where other men doing simi- 
lar work are getting more compensation, 
but as most of the legislation emanating 
from public service means the expenditure 
of money such bills have to be carefully 
considered, not only upon their merits as 
individual cases but also with regard to the 
state’s finances. Here was where ;Sen. 
Schuster proved himself a valuable man to 
the commonwealth. He wasn’t niggardly or 
narrow, far from that, but he was conser- 
vative. You couldn’t sweep him off his feet 
with any hard-luck story if it didn’t hold 
water. He was at all times keenly alive to 
the responsibilities of his office. 

Returned for 1908 he was given the chair- 
manship of mercantile affairs and places on 
military affairs and taxation. If there is 
one committee of the general court where 
alertness is always demonstrated and where 
the work is always exacting it is the com- 
mittee on mercantile affairs. But Sen. 
Schuster tackled the job and disposed of the 
little bills as cheerfully as he handled the 
big ones. 

It was during this year that the agita- 
tion began in earnest as to the safety of 
the moving-picture theatres and a swarm of 
bills poured in from all sides. After hear- 
ing all the evidence from both sides it was 
decided to turn the inspection over to the 
state police who now have full and arbitrary 
power to regulate the construction of these 
places of amusement. This law, which 
came from the committee on mercantile af- 
fairs, has stopped the wrangling over the 
control of the picture shows and has worked 
out admirably in safeguarding the public 
from being exposed to danger from fire in 
improperly constructed buildings. Had Sen. 
Schuster intimated a desire to return it is 
practically certain that he would have re- 
ceived a third term although the district 
usually frowns on any suspension of the 
two-year rule. But he found that his busi- 
ness required his attention and he was will- 
ing to retire. 

On both sides of the chamber he was held 
in the highest esteem as a man of generous 
impulses and one whose loyalty to _ his 
friends could never be questioned. Many 
members of that year’s senate have reason 
to gratefully remember Winfield S. Schus- 
ter for favors done them in times of need 
and done cheerfully and willingly. For a 
man who kept in the background it is dif- 
ficult to think of a member of the senate 
for many years who was so generally liked. 
In the spring of 1908.Sen. Schuster was 
elected as’ one of the four alternate dele- 
gates-at-large to the republican national 
convention, receiving an overwhelming ma- 
jority in a field of Seven’ candidates. 
There have been many shining examples 
of the business men in the executive coun- 
cil and in Winfield S. Sehuster there will 
be no more useful member during the next 
year. 
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PRA CTIGAT. POLITLGS 


COUNCR. HERBERT E. FLETCHER 


His Wide Business Experience Valuable Asset to Commonwealth 
—Has Sacrificed His Personal Interests for Public 
Duties—A Real Captain of Industry 


Herbert E. Fletcher’s second year in the 
executive council revealed in still clearer 
outline his bold and rugged character, as 
solid and strong as the granite, and the 
granite business in which he has made 


such a noteworthy success. Councr. Fletch- 
er became known as the independent 
member of the council.” With Councr. 
Quinn, the solitary democrat in the exec- 
utive council, he voted in favor of con- 
firming Gov. Foss’ nomination of Lott as 
McNamara of Haverhill to be a member 
of the state board of conciliation and ar- 
bitration. Councr. Fletcher regarded the 
opposition to confirmation as based large- 
ly on political considerations. Tf Mr. McNa- 
mara should prove a ‘‘radical democrat,’’ 
or even a “‘socialist,’’ as he was stigmatiz- 
ed in some partisan republican organs, 
still Mr. Fletcher did not regard that as 
anybody’s lookout but the governor’s. 
Councr. Fletcher’s position was this: That 
the voters had elected Eugene N. Foss 
governor by 35,000 plurality, and in that act 
the citizens had placed on the governor 
the responsibility for the nomination and 
choice of certain public officials, and since 
Foss was elected as a democrat the vot- 
ers had no reason to doubt that democrats 


would be chosen for public posts. Councr. 
Fletcher fully appreciated the fact that 
a duty also devolved on the council, 


—that the latter had no business to con- 
firm an unfit nominee. If Mr. McNamara 
had been proven a liar and a horse-thief, 
if he had been shown to be destitute of the 
proper moral or business qualifications, 
Councr. Fletcher would never have vot- 
ed for him. But as it was not a scrap of 
evidence was laid before him of any unfit- 
ness, other than political, in Mr. McNamara. 
Therefore he broke with his republican 
associates in the council, and with Lt.- 
Gey. Frothingham, to vote for confirmation. 
No single act could have been more con- 
vineing of Mr. Fletcher’s highmindedness, 
and breadth of character. All through his 
political career,—his one year in the 
house, and three in the senate—he had 
been known as a_ conservative republi- 
ean. ‘Therefore his- voting with Councr. 
Quinn was the more noteworthy, and 
indicated the more strongly his  cour- 
age and independence of thought. The 
thoughtful and important observer cannot 
but ponder whether Councr. Fletcher’s 
course was not after all the wisest and 
most sagacious. Had Mr. McNamara been 
confirmed and proved unpopular the conse- 
quences would have fallen on the head of 
70V. Foss, and the democrats would have 
had no such weapon as in Russell’s day 
proved potent to elect a democratic gover- 
nor three successive years: the cry that 
“the council usurps the powers of the 
governor and should be abolished.’’ 

For the second year Couner. Fletcher 
was appointed to the committee on 
pardons, charitable institutions and _ pris- 
ons; harbor and public lands and _eé rail- 
roads; and statehouse. While Mr. Fletcher, 
though a- republican, was. not afraid 
to stand with Gov. Foss on a question of 
nominations, he did not hesitate, on occa- 
sion, to oppose the governor in certain par- 
don cases, and in regard to the curious 
gubernatorial ideas concerning packing more 
people into the statehouse. 

Tutored in the school of hard experience 
in youth, Mr. Fletcher had early learned 
that no man is infallible, and he was al- 
ways anxious to give a convict ‘another 
chance,’’ provided this could be done with 
safety to society, and provided that the 
convict’s better nature had so awakened 
that he was in no sense a habitual ecrim- 
inal. Gov. Foss early in his administration 
began to pardon convicts so fast that some 
of the newspapers took up the cry—‘‘gen- 
eral jail delivery.’’ Councr. Fletcher was 
courageous enough to defy any clamor 
based on mistaken premises: but he did 
think it looked at one time as if Gov. Foss 
was going ahead too fast and too far. Mr. 
Fletcher’s humanity is warm. There is 
none more kindly, or more charitable, but 
he also is a just man, and he took account 
of all the aspects of each case presented 
for pardon, whether the convict was really 
reformed, whether it would really be safe 
for society and especially for the relatives 
ef the convict’s victim to set him at large 


again, and whether his offence was ex- 
piated. 

Mr. Fletcher’s vote in more than one 
case went with Lt. Gov. Frothingham, and 
against Gov. Foss, -wwithholding a pardon for 
the present. Councr. Fletcher also dis- 
agreed with Gov. Foss in regard to many 
of the latter’s novel and odd schemes for 
improving or reorganizing boards and com- 
missions, and for changing policies in de- 
partments, institutions, etc. As the gov- 
ernor represented the result of an overturn 
in politics he naturally felt that he must 
at least recommend changes, but curious- 
ly enough he did not always agree even 
with the experts which he himself . picked 
out to do certain things,—in short, to find 
fault. These disagreements could hardly 
impress Councr. Fletcher favorably and 
he became very skeptical concerning the 
governor’s plans. The statehouse itself 
Gov. Foss would have remodelled, inside, 
and crowded more people into it, despite 
the fact that the rent in outside quarters 
for such a commission as the railroad com,- 
mission does not cost the state a penny. 
Mr. Fletcher examined very carefully mto 
every one of the innovations proposed by 
each expert, and on the councillor’s annual 
visits to the institutions he carried in mind 
all these wonderful new ideas of the gover- 
nor or of his experts, but being a man of 
sober common sense very few of these ap- 
pealed to him. He sat down hard on some 
of the big bills of the experts, and fol- 
lowed with great care and scrutiny the ex- 
amination of them, and their accounts. 

The council of 1911 was the  hardest- 
worked the state of Massachusetts ever 
elected, largely because of the Walker bud- 
get act, which places on the governor with 
the advice of the council, the responsibility 
for making up the budget: and the gov- 
ernor was so long in appointing his ex- 
perts, and so long in sending in the last 
of these reports that the legislative session 
was a record-breaker. There never was a 
year when so many meetings of the coun- 
cil, and so many of the different commit- 
tees were necessary. Couner. Fietcher 
without a murmur sacrificed his personal 
or business interests frequently to do the 
state’s business despite the extraordinary 
and entirely unforeseen burdens added to 
the office. 

It early became apparent that Mr. Fletch- 
er could have a renomination and re-elec- 
tion to the executive council if he would 
take it, no rival candidates appearing. 

Herbert BE. Fletcher was born in West- 
ford, May 10, 1862, and he began life as a 
farmer’s boy. His education was secured 
in the public schools of Westford, and ceas- 
ed, at least the purely academic portion of 
it did, when he was 17 years of age.~ He 
left school to take up the traditional occu- 
pation of all the generations of Westford 
Fletchers—farming. A year later, howev- 
er, he quit the farm and became a half 
owner in a granite business, his partner 
being a man 47 years his senior.. The lat- 
ter’s conservatism was too much for the 
ardent youth of 18, and after one year 
young Fletcher purchased the entire busi- 
ness. That was in 1880, and in the 30 years 
that have elapsed since then the business 
has grown until today it ‘supplies granite 
for all sorts of purposes to all parts of the 
United States east of Kansas City. Sever- 
al years ago Mr. Fletcher. acquired an in- 
terest in the Lovejoy Granite company at 
Milford, N. H., and now owns two-thirds 
of that business, which, with the H. E. 
Fletcher Co., incorporated, is engaged in 
doing monumental building work. The First 
National Rank building at Franklin, Feder- 
al and Congress streets, is a product of the 
Fletcher quarries, as is also the east front 
of the United States treasury building at 
Washington. Several years ago Mr. Fletch- 
er and Thomas Lahey, the latter a big 
granite producer of Haverhill, formed the 
Fletcher-Lahey company, devoted to heavy 
masonry construction. Mr. Fletcher is 
treasurer of that concern, besides which he 
is connected with numerous other smaller 
enterprises. 

Mr. Fletcher, in 1887, was married to 
Miss Carrie Hill of Sunderland, Vt., and his 
family, one of the most interesting in Mid- 
dlesex county, consists of his wife and 
three chldren, two boys and a girl. It is 
with them that Mr. Fletcher gets most of 
his enjoyment out of life, for he is a fam- 


ily man first, a business man next, and a 
politician last of all—except when he is 
called upon to solve some problem where 
his experience can be placed at the dis- 
posal of the whole people to the advan- 
tage of the latter. d 

Mr. Fletcher is a business man of large 
interests, primarily connected with the pro- 
duction of granite, but also with invest- 
ments in other directions. In 1900 he was 
first elected to the house of representatives. 
He had always taken an interest in pub- 
lic questions, and his ability was early 
recognized in his legislative career, for 
Speaker Myers appointed him on the street 
railway committee, one of the most impor- 
tant committees. 

His grasp of the street railway prob- 
lems was so evident that he was appointed 
four times to the committee, once as a 
house member, and three timeS as a 
senator. That the little town of Westford, 
in a representative district made up of five 
towns, should thus be permitted to hold a 
seat in the legislature so long is potent 
testimony to the ability and high standing 
of Herbert Ei, Fletcher. 

In both houses of the legislature he main- 
tained a commanding position. Known as a 
conservative, he yet evidenced a spirit of 
progressiveism that occasionally broke over 
hard and fast party lines. 

He retired from public life after the ses- 
sion of 1903 to devote himself to his pri- 
vate affairs, which then required all his 
time. In the fall of 1906 his name was fre- 
quently mentioned among those of possible 
candidates for the executive council. He 
himself was inclined to favor the propo- 
sition, but when it later developed that 
Seward W. Jones of Newton sought to 
serve in the council under  Lieut.-Gov. 
Draper, whose campaign he had managed. 
Mr. Fletcher, with that spirit of gener- 
osity that is characteristic of him, at once 
withdrew from the contest, notified his 
friends that they were wasting their time 
and volunteered to do everything in his 
power to assist the Newton candidate. 

The result was apparent in the vote ac- 
corded Mr. Jones, for all through the north- 
eastern section of the district he ran strong 
and was sent to the council by what has 
been termed “an old-fashioned republican 
majority.’”’ Again the result of that with- 
drawal was apparent in‘ the fall of 1909, 
when Councr. Jones had decided he had 
had enough. Mr. Fletcher was one of the 
first men to learn that there was to be a 
vacancy in the councillorship and was ad- 
vised that if Newton could help him any 
all he had to do was to say the word. He 
said it, and the man who gave the glad 
tidings to the world was former Rep. Wil- 
liam F. Garcelon of Newton, a close friend 
of Councr. Jones and one of the most as- 
tute politicians in Massachusetts. Under 
these circumstances there was nothing to 
the election for councillor that year and in 
January, 1910, Mr. Fletcher took his seat 
among the advisers of Gov. Draper. 
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PRACTICAL POLITICS: 


ALEXANDER McGREGOR 


Candidacy for Councillor in Fourth District Has Remarkable 
Endorsement—Worthy Successor to Walter S. Glidden— 
Progressive in Politics and Business 


It is seldom that a candidate for politi- 
cal office comes before the people with a 
stronger indorsement than that which is 
recorded in favor of Alexander McGregor 
of Malden who is out for the republican 
nomination for the governor’s council in the 
fourth district. 

His nomination papers bear the signatures 
of the leading members of the party in the 
district, headed by former Gov. John L. 
Bates and Curtis Guild. His candidacy is 
also favored by Walter S. Glidden of Som- 
erville, the present councillor, and by the 
entire membership of the district commit- 
tee. Practically the entire city committees 


of Malden, Melrose, Eiverett, Chelsea, Som- 
erville and Cambridge, the ward committee 
of Ward 1, Boston, the town committees of 
Revere and Winthrop and the selectmen of 
those towns have signed their names to Mr. 
McGregor’s papers. 

The four republican senators from the dis- 
trict, Wilmot R. Evans, Jr., of Everett, 
Charles V. Blanchard of Somerville, Harry 
N, Stearns) of Cambridge and George Holden 
Tinkham of Boston, are also supporting him, 
as are such men as State Treas. Elmer A. 
Stevens, Former Councr. Henry D. Yerxa 
of Cambridge, E. R. Hoag of Chelsea and 
Alfred E. Cox of Malden. Former Sen. Al- 
bert S. Apsey and Fred W. Dallinger of 
Cambridge, Joseph B. Maccabe of East Bos- 
ton and Alfred S. Hall of Revere are Also 
on the list of signers. 

Of the members of the lower branch of 
the legislature Charles L. Underhill of Som- 
erville, Alvin E. Bliss and Truman R. Haw- 
ley of Malden, James F. Cavanagh and Fred 
P. Greenwood of Everett, Edward R. Bag- 
ley of Ward 1, East Boston, and Russell D. 
Crane, Russell A. Wood and James W. Bean 
of Cambridge have signed Mr. McGregor’s 
papers. Ex-representatives whose names 
are revealed by a cursory examination of 
the papers are Frank A. Bayrd, Lynde Sul- 
livan and Charles Shumaker of Malden, 
Malcolm E. Nichols of Ward 10, Boston, and 
Fred L. Beunke and, George W. Long of 
Cambridge. 

Mayors Charles A. Burns of Somerville, 
Herbert P. Wasgatt of Everett, George H. 
Fall of Malden and Eugene H. Moore of 
Melrose have all given their endorsement 
to Mr. McGregor’s candidacy by signing his 
nomination papers, The other cities in the 
district—Boston, Cambridge and Chelsea— 
don’t happen te have republican mayors. 

Wilmot R. Evans, president of the Bos- 
ton Five Cent Savings bank, is a signer, as 
are Fres. Frank C. Wood of the Columbia 
Trust company of East Boston and George 
H. Hargrave, president of the Sumner Sav- 
ings bank of East Boston. 

Ex-mayors galore have signed the McGre- 
go> papers. John M. Wood, Edward Glines 
and Charles A. Grimmons of Somerville, 
John E. Beck and Edward C. Williams of 
Chelsea, Charles D. McCarthy of Malden 
and Walter C. Wardwell of Cambridge are 
only a few of them. 

Other signers whose names will be easily 
recognized as men of prominence in their 
respective communities are: Isaac F. Wood- 
bury of the firm of Woodbury & Leighton 
of Boston, Judge Charles M. Bruce of Mal- 
den, Stoughton Bell, C. Burnside Seagrave, 
George A. Parry, Capt. John Read, M. L. 
Hannum, Philip B. Dallinger, Gustave E. 
Carstein, J. Harold Parry and Pres. William 
R. Davis of the republican city committee, 
all of Cambridge; Charles R. Elder, William 
W. Trafton, William H. Hastings, Ernest T. 
Shackford, Frank M. Sawtell and Carle P. 
Cubberly of Malden; Alfred R. Shrigley 
and William S. Kinney of Ward 10, Boston; 
Edward I. Aldrich of Allston, and Jesse 
Gove, Carleton U. Crocker, William H. 
Musgrave, Charles A. Woolley, John A. 
Campbeii, chairman of the councillor dis- 
trict committee, and. John Marno, chairman 
of the Suffolk county republican committee, 
all of Ward 1. 

Beyond the political indorsement which 
has been given Mr. McGregor, his candidacy 
appeals to the business men of the commun- 
ity. He is one of the best known business 
men of Boston himself. As treasurer of 
the Houghton and Dutton company, he has 
proved himself one of the most progressive 
of Boston merchants. When he came to the 


city not so many years ago, he was com- 
paratively unknown. He started to make 
his way to the front ‘and has succeeded in 
establisning a reputation for business abil- 
ity, clear judgment and remarkable success 
in conducting his establishment along lines 
that meant progress in the direction of 
commercial prestige. 

Mr. McGregor believes in Boston. He be- 
lieves in its past, with its great historical 
associations. He believes in its present as 
one of the greatest cities in the country. 
He believes in its future with all its op- 
portunities for development. Towards this 
future his eye is always directed. The suc- 
cesses of the past and present are to him 
but incentives fer larger successes in» the 
future. He knows that Boston is going 
ahead, that it is growing bigger and busier 
and better every day and he is determined 
to be at the head of the procession as it 
hurries along. 

An optimist, he is at the same time a 
leader and a worker in the ranks. What- 
ever comes to hand to be done is done, He 
is busy every minute and likes to see oth- 
ers busy. Concentration and cooperation are 
to him the biggest factors in success. Not 
only does he apply this principle to his busi- 
ness, but he believes that it applies to all 
manner of social improvement as well and 
in these Mr. McGregor is deeply interested. 
He wants to see his fellow men bettered in 
every way. He is a practical uplifter. Scien- 
tific theories for human improvement ap- 
peal to him only when they promise of 
practical application to present day needs. 
Although he has-¢never held public elective 
office, he has found time to study and dis- 
cuss political and social problems. That he 
has not been chosen to office long ago is 
due to his unwillingness and not to any 
objection on the part of his fellow citizens 
to honor him by their votes. 

Time and time-again Mr. McGregor’s 
friends have urged him to become a candi- 
date for office. He was urged to become a 
candidate for the councillor nomination last 
year, but refused to, imterfere with Councr. 
Glidden’s desire >for: another term. His 
name has been mentiéned often as a can- 
didate for the congressional nomination in 
the seventh district;:"now represented by 
Cong. Ernest W. Roberts of Chelsea. His 
city has never had’*representation in the 
national house and democrats and repub- 
licans alike agree that, Mr. McGregor would 
be a truly representative citizen to first 
represent them. : 

But although Mr. McGregor has never 
held elective public office, he) has been a 
powerful factor in making nominations and 
has been a success”in ‘conducting campaigns 
for others. Gov.” Draper recognized nis 
worth to the state ‘when he appointed him 


a member of the board of ‘trustees of the 


Soldiers’ home fo succeed Col. Harry HE. 
Converse. Upon this board he has accom- 
plished many reforms and his advice in 
matters of administration is sought and fol- 
lowed by his colleagues. 

Mr. McGregor is. a; young man. He is 
just over 45 and in. the very prime of his 
mental and physical. power. He was born in 
Ontario, April 9, 1866. He began his busi- 
ness career in New York, but soon came to 
Boston, where he associated himself with 
several financial institutions before entering 
the firm of Houghton and Dutton in 1897. 
Within three years he was admitted as a 
partner in the firm. When the firm was 
incorporated he was chosen treasurer, 

If there is anything in ancestry, then Mr. 
McGregor has justified the theory that here- 
dity is a powerful factor in shaping the 
minds and actions of men. His paternal 
grandfather, the Rev. Dugald McGregor, 
was a native of Glasgow. He has five 
sons, all of whom became ministers of the 
gospel. The oldest son and father of Alex- 
ander, was born in Glasgow in 1834. After 
being graduated from the University of 
Edinburgh in 1858, and teaching school on 
the Island of Lewis for a year, he accepted 
a call to Ontario, where he preached for 12 
years. He was highly respected throughout 
Upper Canada for his character as a man 
and a preacher. He died in Pawtucket, 
R. IL, where he had been settled for 16 
years as the pastor of the First Congrega- 
tional church. 

Of his Scottish ancestry, Mr. McGregor is 
exceedingly proud. He gleries in the name 


and fame of the MecGregors of old and is 
never happier than when working for his 
fellow countrymen and their descendants to- 
day. Although he is prominent in many 
organizations, social and business, the 
warmest spot in his heart is kept for the 
Scots’ Charitable society of this city—the 
oldest charitable society in the city. He 
became president of that organization in 
1907 and gave to it and its work a won- 
derful impetus. He practically rejuvenated 
it and increased its membership to nearly 
double what it was when he became its 
head. It is a fact that more joined during 
his term of office than in the six preceding 
years. The same ability that marks his 
career in business was displayed in the con- 
duct of the society’s affairs—capacity for 
work, ability to enthuse others and warm, 
big-hearted generosity. 

On his retirement from the presidency of 
the organization, he was tendered a ban- 
quet at the Hotel Tuileries on May 1, 1909, 
and presented with a loving cup, suitably 
inscribed, the gift of the society. 

Mr. McGregor is a man of strong physique 
and nervous temperament, He combines 
with mental alertness, strength and _ effi- 
ciency. He sizes up men and situations in- 
tuitively, is quick in deciding on a line of 
action, and carries it out with remarkable 
shrewdness and persistence. He is intense 
and exacting. Yet he exacts more from 
himself than from his subordinates, although 
he inspires them with his faculty for work 
and application. 

Among his business associates he stands 
in the highest place. They regard him as 
a clean, square man, one who means what 
he says, keeps his word, is prompt in meet- 
ing ‘his obligations of whatever character 
and worthy of the utmost confidence. How 
he finds time for his many activities out- 
side of his business is puzzling to many. 
Yet he is an active trustee of several es- 
tates and a bank director among other 
things. When the big fire desolated Camp- 
belltown, N. B., last year, Mr. McGregor 
was one of the first to lend his aid to the 
struggling city in obtaining funds for 
the homeless and suffering people. Mayor 
Fitzgerald appointed him a member of the 
city’s relief committee and through his ef- 
forts many thousands of dollars were raised. 

As a member of the governor’s council, 
which is virtually the board of directors of 
the state, Mr. McGregor would be in a posi- 
tion for which he is amply fitted by business 
training and ability. The vast financial af- 
fairs of the state, the management of its 
many institutions, are largely under the di- 
rection of the council. As an advisor of the 
governor in matters of appointments, he 
could be relied upon to bring an acute 
knowledge of men to aid him in his judg- 
ment. His care and _ conscientiousness 
would serve the state in good stead in all 
matters that come before that body each 
week. 

Naturally the candidacy of Mr. McGregor 
commends itself to men of affairs who have 
any knowledge of the functions of the exe- 
cutive council and recognize the value ot 
sound business men as advisers to the exe- 
cutive. Mr. McGregor is a big mam and 
conducts a big business. He is progressive 
both in business and in his political ideas, 
and he has plenty of the latter. The Mal- 
den man will make a worthy successor of 
Walter S. Glidden in the executive council 
and when that is said a good deal is sald. 
His endorsers are not content merely with 
signing his nomination papers but each and 
every one of them is a strong rooter for 
his suecess. With such a body of men be- 
hind him the contest seems as good as won 
now. 


THE GREAT UNKNOWN. 

In the spring of 1908, when Sen. J. W. 
Bailey and Cone Johnson, of Texas, were 
both running for the position of delegate 
at large to the Denver convention, a 
planter in the Brazos Valley sent a negro 
farmhand to get some nails at a store in a 
town where Bailey happened to be speak- 
ing. 

The darky remained away all day and re- 
turned late at night without the nails. 

“Ah cudden get no nails,’ he told the 
planter. ‘‘De stoahs wuh all shet up.” 

“Somebody deaa?’”’ 

“No; dey wuh all at a speakin’.”’ 

*“Couldn’t you get them to leave? Didn’t 
they open up again?” 

‘No; dey stay dak all evenin’. 
come away at all”’ 

“That's odd. Who was it speaking?’ 

“Well, I cudden zackly luhn de gen’man’s 
name, but he suttinly gev hisself a pow’ful 
fine reck’mendation.’’—Saturday Evening 
Post, 
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JAMES H. WALKER 


Candidacy for Executive Council Appeals With Special Favor 
to Party Workers—Possesses a Strong Personality— 
Made Excellent Record as Senator 


The conviction seems to be general among 
republicans who are at all well-informed 
politically that to prevent a democratic land- 
slide next November the republican party 
must put forward its very strongest candi- 
dates, for all offices on the state ticket. 
For that very reason republicans through- 
out the state, with commendable sacrifice 
of personal ambition, in many instances 


have agreed to the waivure of the rota- 
tion agreement among cities and towns of 
districts in the election of senators and 
representatives and are uniting upon the 
strongest candidates that can be chosen. 
If anything is to save the republican par- 
ty from wholesale slaughter this fall it is 
the patriotism that is being exhibited 
among its working members. Almost with- 
out exception they seemed to be possessed 
of the spirit of party patriotism. The one 
idea seems to be to pick the man who can 
win, always, of course, with due regard 
to the man’s qualifications. 

Because of the differences which have 
arisen between Gov. Foss and his republi- 
can councillors the democrats hav2  an- 
nounced their intention of making this an 
issue in the coming campaign and of fight- 
ing to elect a democratic council. It be- 
hooves the republican party, therefore, to 
choose in each of the eight councillor dis- 
tricts the candidate who can put up the 
most vigorous campaign and whose candi- 
dacy promises the best chance of success. 
Carrying the fight for a candidate instead 
of selecting a candidate who can carry his 
own fight is going to weaken the party 
in ali its other contests by withdrawing 
from them support which otherwise could 
be deveted to them. 

It is these considerations that cause the 
candidacy of former Sen. James H. Walker 
of Amesbury to appeal with especial fav- 
or to not only the active party men in his 
own district but republicans of prominence 
throughout the state. Mr. Walker is young 
and vigorous. He is, in fact, in the very 
prime of his physical and mental manhood. 
Clean, virile and aggressive his is a per- 
sonality that is sure to appeal to the vot- 
ers in a campaign of such vigor as the 
commonwealth now faces. His service in 
the senate is of such recent date as to be 
well remembered in Essex county. 

Mr. Walker represented the fourth Essex 
senatorial district with such marked dis- 
tinction in the senates of 1905 and 1906 that 
directly after the elevation of Pres. Dana 
to the superior court bench the name of 
Sen. Walker was suggested as the former’s 
successor. It was a_ serious suggestion 
which the known character and ability of 
the man easily explained. But the youth- 
ful captain of industry had determined, that 
he could not then afford to give further 
time to the service of the state and though 
the persistency of friends caused him to 
waver a bit in this determination he final- 
ly insisted and withdrew. 

In his two years of service in the senate 
Mr. Walker made many friends. His frank- 
ness, scduare-dealing and  good-fellowship 
won for him a distinctive influence which he 
wielded to the advantage of tis district. 
In both sessions he served on the important 
committee on waysS and means. The senate 
committee on ways and means not only con- 
siders ull bills relating to the finances of 
the commonwealth itself but those relating 
to the finances of the several counties. Tt 
considers all bills calling for the expenditure 
of the state’s money and also every meas- 
ure involving expenditures to be raised by 
county taxes. Notwithstanding Sen. Walk- 
er’s important business interests he gave 
freely of his time and energy to the exact- 
ing work of this committee and his busi- 
ness judgment was its most valuable as- 
set. 

During the year 1905 he also headed the 
committee on education and was a member 
of the committee on towns. In 1906 besides 
serving on the committee on ways and 
means he was chairman of both education 
and towns and served also on the import- 
ant committee on insurance. This insur- 
ance committee sat during the recess of the 
legislature and revised and consolidated the 
general insurance laws of the commonwealth. 
In that great work Sen, Walker played an 
important part. 


As a member of the committee on ways 
and means Sen. Walker had charge of a 
number of measures relating to his own 
county of Essex, among them:— 

Bill providing for the construction of a 
new drawbridge over the canal on Western 
avenue, Glouczster. 

Bill providing for survey and; estimate for 
dredgiug portion of Saugus river. 

Bill to authorize acquisition of land at 
Salem for the construction of a new regis- 
try of deeds building. 

Bill directing Essex county commissioners 
to complete the bridge across the Waters 
river in Danvers. 

Bill relative to cost of maintaining bridge 
over the Merrimac river between Newbury- 
port and Salisbury. 

Resolve providing for survey and estimate 
for improvement of Newburyport turnpike by 
the highway commission. 

Sen. Walker’s activities in Essex county 
matters were by no: means confined to thos2 
measures which he had charge of for his 
committee. There probably was not a bill 
before the sanate affecting Essex county 
in his two years of service that his voice 
was not heard upon. He advocated the bill 
to establish the boundary line betwe2n New- 
bury and Rowley, the bill to authorize Sa1- 
gus to incur indebtedness for the construc- 
tion of schoolhouses and the acquisition of 
land therefor, the bill extending the time 
in which a new bridge should be construct- 
ed over the Merrimac river in Haverhill, a 
bill to authorize Newburyport to raise mon- 
ey in excess of the debt limit for additional 
fire protection, a bill to incorporate the 
Amesbury Park association for the purpose 
of procuring a suitable park and recrea- 
tion ground for the inhabitants of the town, 
a bill to establish the office of clerk of the 
second district court of Essex, a bill rela- 
tive to the water supply of Amesbury, a bill 
providing for the construction of a new 
bridge across the Merrimac river in Hav- 
erhill, and numerous others. 


Sen. Walkér’s friendship for the old soi- 
dier was shown in his ardent support of the 
Schofield soldiers’ bounty bill and his vote 
to pass it over the executive veto. 

He won the warm regard of organized Ja- 
bor by his support of the eight-hour bill for 
employes on public works, wihich did not 
become law until this year. He reported 
and advocated in 1906 the ‘bill relative to 
the illegal employment of minors and also 
was a supporter of the bill to regulate the 
assignment of wages. 

In the famousS United ‘Shoe Machinery 
fight of 1907 he was a supporter of the pill 
to regulate the leasing of shoe machinery. 

It was Sen. Walker who had charge of 
and carried to success the bill which placed 
telephone and telegraph companies in the 
same category as other public service cor- 
porations, by placing them under the su- 
pervision and control of the highway com- 
mission. 

The Amesbury man, as chairman of the 
committee on education, advocated the bill 
providing for state aid for the high schools 
in the smaller towns of the commonwealth, 
and advocated the bill which| established the 
commission on industrial education and laid 
the foundation for the present well-defined 
policy of the commonwealth by which it 
bears half the expense of maintenance of 
industrial schools in the cities and towns. In 
1905 he was a warm supporter of the free 
text book bill. 


Sen. Walker has always believed that the 
commonwealth cannot do too much for the 
men who went to its and the country’s de- 
fence when war imperilled the nation. This 
feeling not only actuated him to vote for 
the soldier’s bounty bill but to support the 
resolve for a memorial at Valley Forge, which 
was completed this year, to the memory of 
the men of Massachusetts who shared in 
the terrible sufferings of Washington’s army 
there in the winter of 1777-’78. He also 
voted for the resolve, long fought for by 
the Spanish war veterans, for a memorial 
on the state house grounds to the men 
of Massachusetts who died in the service 
of the United States in the war with Spain. 
He also supported the resolve for a moment 
in the national cemetery, and the resolve for 
a monument at Winchester, Va., in memory 
of the Bay State men who lost their lives 
in Sheridan’s campaigns in the Shenandoah. 

The. humanitarian side always appealed 


strongly to the young senator from Essex 
as witness his support of a bill to establish 
a hospital for prisoners suffering with tu- 
berculosis. He also advocated a resolve 
for an investigation relative to the commit- 
ment of female prisoners convicted of minor 
offences and is the father of the law which 
provides for the compensation of persons 
held in quarantine by orders of the board of 
health. 

The agriculturists never had a warmer 
friend or more valuable ally on Beacon hill 
than Sen. Walker. He saw from the first 
the injury that would come to the milk pro- 
ducing industry by over-regulation on the 
part of the state and fought against the fad- 
dists who would, if they had their way, 
push the price of milk up to from 15 to 20 
cents a quart and drive out of business all 
the milk producers who could not command 
that price. Sen. Walker was chiefly re- 
sponsible in securing increased appropria- 
tions for exterminating diseases among 
horses, cattle and other animals and like- 
wise was successful in securing increased 
appropriations for the suppression of the 
gypsy and brown-tail moths. He advocated 
the bill which restricted the speed at which 
automobiles might be operated in the public 
ways. 

The above are a few details of Sen. 
Walker’s record. They show him to have 
been a vigorous and progressive legislator. 
He never fergot that he represented all the 
people of his district. He was a friend of 
the farmer, the working man and the old 
soldier and, a business man, himself, he 
never forgot that no community can be suc- 
cessful which does not protect its invested 
eapital. 

There are about half a dozen senators in 
every decade who leave such an impres- 
sion on Beacon hill as that left by Sen. 
Wialker. Energetic and forceful, but al- 
ways genial, broadminded, a marvel of ca- 
pacity and the soul of integrity, he was 
an insistent and consistent advocate of 
the interests of his district, yet never for 
an instant did he ever forget the higher 


duty that he owed to the commonwealth ~ 


and all its inhabitants... 

The fifth councillor district in him would 
be assured of a capable and valuable rep- 
resentative in the executive council. The 
governor would have in him the trained 
mind of a business man to deal with the 
essentially business problems which em- 
brace the work of the executive council. It 
has been pointed out that Mr. Walker’s town 
of Amesbury never has had an executive 
councillor. But Mr. Walker’s supporters do 
not rest their claim for preferment for him 
on this ground. They put it upon the high- 
er and broader ground of his record of 
splendid service to the commonwealth and 
Essex county, his especial qualifications 
for service as a councillor to the governor 
and his strength as a vote-getter in a 
year when the party needs the best vote- 
getters it can command. 


Lincoln and the Socialists. 


In his message to congress in December, 
1861. Lincoln said: ‘‘Labor is prior to and 
independent of capital. Capital is only the 
fruit of labor and could never have existed 
if labor had not existed first. Labor is the 
superior of capital and deserves much the 
higher consideration.’’ 

Naturally this would have pleased Karl 
Marx, who was then ah exile in London, 
engaged in writing capital and in directing 
the growing socialist-labor movement. Our 
civil war bore most disastrously upon Eng- 
land’s great cotton industry, and well-to-do 
opinion there sympathized with the south. 
In a speech at Newcastle-on-Tyne in Octo- 
ber, 1862, Gladstone declared that’ the 
southern leaders ‘‘have made an army; they 
are making a navy; and they have made 
what is more than either—they have made 
a nation,’’ which seemed to foreshadow rec- 
ognition of the confederacy by the English 
government. Before the end of the year, in- 
deed, such recognition was deemed immin- 
ent. Now Socialist history asserts that this 
recognition of the confederacy, which would 
have been a hard blow to the north, was 
defeated only by the protests of English 
workingmen in mass meetings at London, 
Manchester and elsewhere which were as- 
tutely instigated by Karl Marx, partly out 
of admiration for Pres. Lincoln. 

Other history may shake its head rather 
dubiously over this extreme claim; but ev- 
erybody knows that a great deal of all his- 
tory is more or less dubious. We like the 
version that a bold, humane, true word 
spoken by Lincoln and caroming upon the 
brain of an exiled enthusiast on the other 
side of the world—of whose existence per- 
haps he had never heard—was really what 
saved the day.—Saturday Evening Post. 
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PRACTICAL POLITICS: 


CLERK WALTER F. 


FREDERICK 


OF SUPREME JUDICIAL COURT 


Typifies Ideal Clerk—Abundantly Qualified by Training and 
Experience—Has Worked from Bottom to Top Rung 
of Ladder—Every Promotion Won on Merit 


Ability coupled with popularity make 
Walter F. Frederick, clerk of the supreme 
judicial court for Suffolk county, reasonably 
certain of serving the people in that import- 
ant office for some time. If the bar were 
vested with power to fix the tenure of his 
position, it would keep him there as long 
as he would stay. Eliminating politics, no 
one would suggest a change. 

Mr. Frederick typifies the ideal clerk— 
able, amiable, efficient, obliging, courteous. 
Tempermentally, he is admirably fitted for 
the place. One never hears him ‘‘knocked,”’ 
an assertion that can be made of few, if 
any, public officials. In experience and 
training, he is abundantly qualified. Begin- 
ning as a boy in the office of the clerk of 
the municipal civil court, he worked his way 
up to the position of assistant clerk. This 
appointment was made in 1888. He was 
given a clerkship in the office of Joseph A. 
Willard, for years clerk of the superior civ- 
il court. His work in that office attracted 
the attention of the judges and when a va- 
canecy occurred, he was appointed an assist- 
ant clerk of that court in 1903. A short 
time afterward Clarence H. Cooper, assist- 
ant clerk of the supreme court, was ap- 
pointed to the office of clerk of the supreme 
judicial court for the commonwealth. John 
Noble immediately asked Mr. Frederick, 
who had been doing equity work in the su- 
perior court since he entered the office, to 
take the position Mr. Cooper had filled. Af- 
ter mature reflection, Mr. Frederick ac- 
cepted the appointment as assistant clerk of 
the supreme court. The justices made the 
appointment on recommendation of Mr. No- 
ble, who was familiar with the capacity and 
qualifications of his new assistant. Mr. 
\Frederick began his duties in that office in 
1904 and in June, 1908, he was appointed 
clerk of the court by the justices to fill 
the vacancy caused by the resignation of 
Mr. Noble. In the fall of that year he ob- 
tained the republican nomination and John 
F.. Cronin received the democratic nomina- 
tion. The election was for the unexpired 
term of Mr. Noble. The remaining three 
years of that term end this year, so Mr. 
Frederick will come up for election to the 
full five year term. He won the last elec- 
tion by nearly 10,000 majority. 

If merit counts, he is not likely to be 
disturbed by the electorate. He is well in- 
formed on every detail of practice and pro- 
cedure from the simple writ of the muni- 
cipal court to the extraordinary writs of 
which the supreme court has exclusive jur- 
isdiction. His ministerial and administra- 
tive acts are only a small part of the du- 
ties of the office. Custom has thrust a 
vast amount of work upon the clerk of that 
court. John Noble once said, before a legis- 
lative committee, when asked concerning 
his duties, that the clerk of the supreme 
court “‘was a compendium of practice and 
an encyclopedia of law.’’ There is little ex- 
aggeration in that description judging by 
the manifold and diverse questions that are 
constantly being asked of the clerk, not 
merely by young and inexperienced law- 
yers, but by the foremost| members of the 
profession. 

A splendid tribute to the accuracy and 
soundness of the judgment of Mr. Freder- 
ick in suggesting different forms of proceed- 
ings that should be adopted under the cir- 
cumstances of involved, intricate cases sub- 
mitted to him by lawyers time and again, 
is the fact that the highest tribunal in the 
state never decided adversely any action 
that he advised by reason of the improprie- 
ty of the form of proceeding. 

It is such a circumstance that tends to 
strenghten the confidence of the bar.in his 
judgment and reliability and causes the 
lawyers to confer with him in nearly every 
suit, whether in equity, law or probate. All 
lawyers and laymen are treated alike. Per- 
sonally he may have his favorites or 
friends, but in the discharge of his duties 
he never shows any partiality. One has 
only to watch him in court or in his office 
to dispel any doubt that one may enter- 
tain as to the correctness of that assertion. 
He is as quick, ready and willing to give 
counsel, assistance or suggestion to a 
strange lawyer from an outside county or 
practicing in this county, or a newly ad- 
mitted attorney, as he is to the generally 
acknowledged leaders of the bar. He seems 


to enjoy assisting one and makes one feel‘. 
pleased to seek his aid. 

He has a wonderfully retentive memory 
which the justices of the court have found 
useful on many occasions. Keeping in 
touch with every action that is entered, he 
is able to give the disposition of it and 
the reason therefor upon mention of the 
name of the case or a recital of the sali- 
ent} circumstances of it. In an office of this 
kind such a faculty is remarkable, and yet 
it is almost essential to the proper dis- 
charge of the duties of the office fixed by 
statute and tradition. More especially is 
such. knowledge on the part of the clerk 
required when a justice of the court has an 
action similar to one previously determined 
by another justice and is desirous of follow- 
ing the precedent of the former case so as 
to have harmony, rather than conflict, in 
the decisions of the court. 

Frequently justices ask the clerk about 
the decision of like proceedings and Mr. 
Frederick is able to get the prior cases 
whose adjudication formed the precedents 
to which the court seeks to adhere. Per- 
haps one or two concrete illustrations of 
what is expected of the present incumbent 
by attorneys may serve to give a better 
idea of the work custom has so firmly es- 
tablished. 

Ex-Gov. Bates and others were trying a 
will contest before the court. At the end 
of several days the parties came to an un- 
derstanding. They decided to effect a com- 
promise and as there were some nice ques- 
tions that had to be overcome, the attor- 
neys went to the bench to talk over the 
matter with the judge. There was some 
doubt as to the form the compromise should 
take and just|' what the details should be. 
The judge remarked: ‘‘Send for Mr. Fred- 
erick, he’ll know.” Immediately the clerk 
was called from his office and in a few min- 
utes he straightened out the difficulties and 
the compromise was effected and approved. 
The former governor used that illustration 
one evening in introducing Mr. Frederick to 
an East Boston audience. 

More recently a member of one of the 
largest law firms in Boston had an import- 
ant matter relating to a trust. The rights 
of minors and their mothers were at stake. 
The mother could not be appointed guar- 
dian for she would then have to consent 
for the children as well as for herself. She 
would not assent to the appointment of any 
other guardian. The lawyer was in a quan- 
dary as to how he should accomplish the 
end he had in mind and obviate an embar- 
rassing question about the guardianship. He 
consulted the clerk. The latter suggested a 
form of proceeding that would achieve the 
purpose. The lawyer adopted it; lawyers 
representing other interests were present. 
The whole matter that seemed so fraught 
with intricate, vexatious points of law, was 
quickly disposed of. Papers were drawn and 
the case settled in the clerk’s office. That 
lawyer doubtless received a handsome fee 
for getting his clients out of a hard place, 
but it was really the clerk; he did the 
trick. 

Under the new corporation law, the at- 
torney general takes action against corpor- 
ations that have not paid their taxes or 
are derelict in carrying out the terms of 
their charters. About 1500 of such proceed- 
ings to enforce the statutory provisions re- 
lating to» such delinquent corporations have 
been entered. In practically every one of 
these cases the clerk has been asked num- 
erous questions by counsel representing the 
respondents. He must know the law, the ef- 
fect of it, what the court may do under 
such and such a state of facts, and sug- 
gest the course that should be pursued to 
adjust the matter. 

The collateral inheritance tax law has 
caused many suits by the commonwealth 
against executors and administrators of es- 
tates for failure to comply with the statu- 
tory requirements governing their respec- 
tive offices and in about all these inquiries 
are made by the defendants regarding their 
rights or what they ought to do. 

When it is realized that all trustees ap- 
pointed by the court must get their power 
from the court to do any act, save a purely 
ministerial or perhaps administrative one, 
and that before the trustees take any steps 
toward carrying out some contemplated act 


they invariably consult the clerk as to what 
they should do under the conditions that 
are described to him, one may get a further 
hint of the requirements of a competent 
clerk. 

On writs of error to the United States su- 
preme court the clerk is consulted as to the 
practice with which very few are familiar. 
In the preparation of cases for the consid- 
eration of the full bench of the supreme 
court he is frequently consulted because of 
the usual intricacy of the record. 

A lawyer who never has had any experi- 
ence in proceedings arising from the extra- 
ordinary writs, habeas corpus, mandamus, 
quo warranto, certiorari, of which the su- 
preme court has’ exclusive jurisdiction, 
would hardly think of making a move with- 
out consulting with Mr. Frederick. For in- 
stance one might be confused as to wheth- 
er habeas corpus or writ of error lay to get 
a man out of jail on the ground that he 
was improperly sentenced. Mr. Frederick 
would be asked to determine which action 
should be brought and from his experience 
and knowledge he is ready to tell immedi- 
ately. 

Perhaps from reading the foregoing para- 
graphs one may get some idea of the va- 
ried, and manifold duties that the clerk of 
the supreme court is called upon to per- 
form. No clerk in the commonwealth is bet- 
ter informed on the matters mentioned 
than the efficient, capable incumbent of that 
office. Mr. Frederick attends the sessions 
of the court regularly. 

For nearly a century the court had only 
two clerks, George C. Wilde and John No- 
ble. The former held the office about 50 
years, the latter about 35. In his spare time 
while in the municipal court doing clerical 
work Mr. Frederick studied law and was ad- 
mitted to the bar. He was born in Belfast, 
Me., in 1868. He is married and lives at 30 
Puritan avenue, Dorchester. His home life 
is ideal. On January 25, 1908, triplets came 
to the household. The youngsters have 
grown to be rugged, healthy, happy chil- 
dren. Nearly every day the clerk finds a 
spare moment to call up his wife on the 
*phone to inquire about the little tots. 

Mr. Frederick could easily get a big ma- 
jority of the members of the bar to en- 
dorse his candidacy. At the time he was he- 
fore the people for election he sent out no- 
tices of his intention to run for the office. 
Within 24 hours he had the endorsement of 
1500 lawyers who were familiar with his 
marked ability and splendid qualifications 
for the office. 


Rebuilt Since. 

In the early nineties, when the democra- 
tic party was split over Mr. Cleveland’s 
policies, Col. John R. Fellows was one of a 
party on a coach ride from London to 
Brighton, in England. 

He sat next to an Englishman who had 
been to nearly all parts of the United 
States and was boasting of the superior- 
ity of English scenery over American. Col. 
Fellows went into an argument with the 
Englishman and had him worsted, until 
the Englishman cried: ‘‘Well, even admit- 
ting all that, you have no ruins in the 
United States.’’ 

“Good Lord, sir!’? shouted Col. Fellows, 
“have you never heard of the democratic 
party?” 


COMMONWEALTH 
TRUST COMPANY 


88 Summer St., Cor. Devonshire 
30 Congress St. 
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shown to those keeping small 
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CLERK FRANCIS A. 


CAMPBELL 


OF SUPERIOR CIVIL COURT 


Lifted Office From Condition of Confusion, to One of Efficiency 
—Bitterest Adversary Never Questioned His Integrity— 
Even Fin. Com. Commended His Work 


No stronger or more forceful character is 
in public office in this commonwealth than 
Francis A. Campbell, clerk of the Suffolk 
superior civil court. Firm in conviction, he 
adheres rigorously to a purpose fixed defi- 
nitely in his mind. A stanch friend, a bit- 
ter foe, he fearlessly expresses his opinions 
and one cannot mistake where he stands 
on any matter affecting either. Active, ag- 
gressive, he never quails in a fight. He 
possesses the attributes of a fighter; physi- 
cally, robust, rugged, tireless; mentally, 
strong, nervy, courageous. 

Any opposition to him is readily traceable 
to political enemies. Like all men of his 
type, his enemies force him into a contest 
at every opportunty. He must fight to get 
and fight to retain. All his life he has 
done so successfully. The recent publica- 
tion in certain newspapers that the bar 
association had refused to indorse him as 
a candidate typically illustrates the extent 
to which his enemies will go. That asser- 
tion was a naked lie. The bar association 
does not take sides in political contests. A 
few years ago a very few members of the 
body attending a meeting, voted to indorse 
a candidate for county office and the in- 
dorsement was given out as that of the 
association. So vigorous was the protest 
from the great majority of members, who 
had not attended the meeting and objected 
to being bound by any such action of the 
association, that the policy of the associa- 
tion became clearly and sharply defined and 
a recurrence of that incident will not be 
likely. The association has had no recent_ 
meeting, so such action in indorsing certain 
candidates and refusing to indorse Clerk 
Campbell was not taken. The report cal- 
culated to hurt Campbell doubtless will ben- 
efit him when it is realized that it was 
viciously false. With a certain element 
Campbell never could or would expect sup- 
port, for he disdains snobbery. He is a 
good mixer, open and above board in his 
dealings, and strikes from the shoulder. He 
does not cajole when asked to do a thing. 
He tells one whether or not he can do it, 
or will do it. He means Yes when he says 
it and® is equally firm in a negative reply. 
His integrity is never questioned even by 
his bitterest adversary. He sticks to a 
friend, and pays no heed to an enemy. At 
times, when engrossed in work, a quick, 
seemingly sharp answer, may be mistaken 
for brusqueness to one unfamiliar with him, 
but to those who know him a quite different 
view is taken. No man in public life has 
a bigger heart or is quicker to give succor 
than he. 


He entered the office in 1904 under the 
most adverse circumstances. If ever one 
had to employ one’s resources to attain suc- 
cess in the administration of ‘his _ office, 
Clerk Campbell surely had to. He. found 
himself in a trying position and by tact, 
ability and determination he lifted his office 
from a condition of confusion to one of ef- 
ficency. He had the opportunity to show 
what was in him and he acquitted himself 
admirably. At the end of two years, when 
he came up for re-election to the full five 
years term, he was unopposed, even his 
political opponents seeing the folly of any 
attempt to compass his defeat. Subsequent- 
ly the finance commission, after a diligent 
inquiry into the various county offices, Jaud- 
ed him in its report for the improvements 
he had made and the high standing his 
office had reached. The only criticism made 
was the employment of a few friends of 
men prominent in politics. No animadver- 
sion was made upon the work done by 
those men. The pith of the report, on that 
aspect of the inquiry, was that the men 
had figured in politics. The clerk took the 
view that if a man takes an active part in 
politics that ought not to disqualify him 
from working in a puble office if he has 
the ability and is competent. Every man 
appointed was fully equipped mentally to 
do the work and each has proved himself 
a valuable member of the clerical force. 
They succeeded others who had been op- 
posed to the clerk and had shown a strong 
dislike and bitter feeling toward him as a 
result of the acrimonious contest for the 
office at the first election of Mr. Campbell. 
T™) maintain harmony, discipline and ef- 
ficiency the clerk discontinued the services 
of those men and put in others friendly to 


him and likely to work in bis interest in 
the proper administration of the office. 

Perhaps a brief recital of the circum- 
stahces incident to his entering the office 
may reflect the condition that really ob- 
tained there, and the difficulties he had to 
Overcome. Upon the death of Joseph A. 
Willard, Francis P. Ewing, then an assistant 
clerk, was appointed clerk of the court by 
the justices after a lively contest with Hen- 
ry E. Bellew, chief equity clerk. At the 
ensuing election in the fall both were can- 
didates for the nomination of each party. 
Mr. Bellew obtained the republican nomina- 
tion and Mr. Campbell was the choice of 
the democratic convention. Campbell was 
assailed as a politician and there was a 
great hue and cry over the effect of the 
election of one of that type to the position 
of clerk of the superior court. All the ‘‘up- 
lift’? associations and ‘isms were arrayed 
against him and united in their support of 
Bellew. Coming from the ranks of the 
democratic party as a typical representa- 
tive of the people, Mr. Campbell had the 
support of the latter and won in the hot- 
test, bitterest county fight for clerkship 
ever waged in Suffolk. 

The office force was friendly to Bellew or 
Ewing. They knew Campbell only from 
what they had learned from the following 
of Bellew or Ewing, so were inclined to 
hold aloof from him. Some were attacking 
him insidiously, others, less discreet, were 
more outspoken. In brief nearly all were 
actually against him when he entered the 
office, Discipline was woefully lacking. 
There was no head to the office. Assistant 
clerks had been wont to do as they pleased, 
come and go as they wished, accounting to 
no one. Some of them entertained the 
idea that they were responsible only to the 
court, that the clerk was a mere figurehead, 
though the constitution and statutes ex- 
pressly made the choice of the people the 
head of the office. Weeding out gradually 
the bitterest foes, in the office force, the 
clerk finally succeeded in winning the re- 
spect and confidence of the others. He 
could not remove the assistant clerks, but 
his objection to their reappointment by the 
court at the expiration of their three-year 
terms would be fatal. Eventually he had 
the entire office force, including the ap- 
pointees of the court, realize that he was 
the real, not the titular, head, chosen by 
the people of the county. 


Two years wrought a great transition in 
the standing of the clerk. The unexpired 
term of Mr. Willard for which he had been 
elected in 1904 came to a close, and in 1906 
he was up for election for a full five year 
term. Then his strongest supporters in- 
cluded men who had fought him hardest at 
the prior election. He had made good in 
the office and all recognized his ability. 
Not only was he given the democratic nom- 
ination by acclamation but a similar honor 
was conferred upon him by the republican 
party. He had no contest. It was a re- 
markable feat. Newspapers that denounced 
him two years before sounded his praises 
editorially. The much abused politician 
turned out to be one of the best and great= 
est court clerks in the state 7 revert to 
his entering the off e, it will be recalled 
that shortly after he began his duties quo 
warranto proceedings were brought by the 
attorney general at the instance of Mr, 
Ewing on the ground that the election was 
invalid since the court had anvo rt 7 rng 
for the full unexpired per‘od o* Willard’s 
term and not merely until the fall election. 
Campbell won that fight which was fought 
at every stage of the proceedings. The 
supreme court held that the election was 
valid and Campbell properly held office. 

Soon after he entered upon his full term, 
the finance commission began an investiga- 
tion of county offices. His office was given 
close attention with the result that the 
report stands aS a monument to his suc- 
cess in administering the office. He has 
put the office on a strong business basis. 
TNiscipline supplanted chaos. The old system 
has given way to new iteas of an up to 
date clerk. <A few of the things he did 
mav merit mention. Mardy ha? begun his 
duties when he foun? he hai $‘'5,000 in the 
ban belonging to litigants. The records 
failed to show to whom the money was 
due. It was deposited in court or with the 


clerk in many different actions during a 
period of years. Many of the suits had been 
disposed of. He had to take steps to find 
out who owned the money so he adver- 
tised for all persons who had _ deposited 
funds in court to make that fact known 
and in time he straitened out the matter. 
Lack of bookkeeping was the cause for that 
condition. Mr. Campbell put into effect a 
system of bookkeeping that would prevent 
a recurrence of that situation. That was 
the first improvement he made, 

with the astounding result that the records 

He found no regular account was kept 
of money received for’ certificates, copies 
and other similar fees. Under the law 
those fees went into the county treasury. 
the clerk receiving a Salary, without any 
fees. From the meagre data on hand it 
was apparent that all fees and moneys re- 
ceived in the office had not been properly 
accounted for. He adopted a_ bookkeeping 
system and placed a cashier in the office 
show an increase in the receipts of the 
office of more than 150 percent over what 
they were prior to his becoming clerk. That 
was another improvement to the advantage 
of the county that received the favorable 
indorsement of the finance commission. 

He had advance sheets issued of the 
general trial list in the fall so that attor- 
neys could get an idea of where their cases 
stood on the list two or three weeks earlier 
than usual. That was a change appreciated 
by the bar. 

He provided accommodations for examin- 
ing dockets and records: furnished a record 
book for depositions showing whether the 
commission for the taking of depositions has 
issued or not, giving all facts formerly un- 
available. He stopped the practice of pay- 
ing out money without receipt or record, 
provided a special cash account for money 
paid into court. He had jury lists sent to 
the entire bar, instead of a favored few as 
formerly was the custom. He perfected de- 
tails regarding executions, certificates, card 
indexes, receipts for papers taken from files 
so as to find them when wanted, and fur- 


nished alphabetical list of attorneys in a 
card case in the office. 
He had a new docket system installed, 


by which seven dockets replaced 27 bulky 
books. He was the first to put in the card 
index system in the court house and soon 
after other offices followed, having seen the 
success and wisdom of such a move. 

The records of the court were far behind 
and he set to work to have them brought 
up to date and his efforts in that line met 
with the hearty approval of the finance 
commission. Every facility was afforded to 
attorneys to find the records of cases and 
every system that would save time and 
trouble in getting the desired information 
was adopted until today no office in the 
state is more thoroughly systematized with 
a view to giving information, accurately and 
speedily. The clerk even improved on his 
own improvements and lately he had in- 
dexed in book form all disposed of cases 
in law, equity and divorce which may be 
had at the counter in the main office with- 
out the trouble of going into a rear office 
to look up a card index for such cases. 
There is one book for plaintiff, one for de- 
fendant. 

He introduced a system of bulletins in the 
corridor, giving the -case on trial in every 
court session, the names of the attorneys 
and the judges presiding; the other One, 
giving the verdict or finding in every case 
immediately upon its being rendered. One 
desiring to find an attorney who is in one 
of many sessions has only to look at the 
bulletins to ascertain where he is and one 
interested as witness or otherwise in a 
case may find out where the action is be- 
ing tried by glancing at the bulletins. Su- 
preme court decisions were also on the bul- 
letin. That bulletin system was one of the 
most useful and helpful acts done by the 
clerk and was appreciated deeply by law- 
yers. 

The stationery for the office and the sev- 
eral sessions of the court is purchased upon 
requisitions signed by the clerk or the chief 
office clerk and deliveries are checked un 
from a book in which such requisitions are 
recorded. ; 

He gave the printing to private concerns 
and regarding the change the finance com- 
mission said: ‘‘The work is done promptly 
and well and at lower prices than were 
previously paid. The amount of printing is 
more and the cost less.’ : 

‘The records have been brought nearly up 
to date. 3 

The finance commission enumerated the 
many improvements in the office, substan- 
tially all of which are given in the forego- 
ing paragraphs, and commented thus: “The 
result of these changes are a more scienti- 
fic distribution of labor; better discipline 
and higher efficiency in the force as a 
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whole; an adequate system of keeping books, 
accounts and records; increased receipts; 
more economical methods of procuring sup- 
plies and printing; greater convenience to 
the bar and an improved service to the 
public.”’ 

Such is the record of the man whom cer- 
tain political enemies seek to oust. That the 
scheme prompted by vengeance of political 
enemies will be thwarted is the confident 
belief of the friends of the present clerk. 

Mr. Campbell was born in South Boston 
and educated in the public schools there. 
He was graduated from St. Mary’s college, 
Emmetsburg, Md., in 1886, receiving the 
degree AB, and later while a student at 
Harvard law school received the degree AM. 
On June 17, 1909, his alma mater conferred 
the degree LLD upon him and on that oc- 
casion he was the orator of the day. Car- 
dinal Gibbons presided. 

While in Harvard law school he was the 
star of the baseball team of Harvard. He 
was one of the.greatest all-round players 
ever on a college nine. The fighting spirit 
that animated that team in many a victory 
has remained with him up to the present. 
He is a member of the Hasty Pudding club, 
the D. K. E., Harvard club, Harvard Gradu- 
ates association, life member Harvard Law 
School association, Catholic Union, Catholic 
Alumni association, Boston Athletic associ- 
ation, Boston City club and the New Eng- 
land Catholic Historical society. He was a 
member of the school committee in 1899. 
1900 and 1901. In that body he did much 
to better scholastic conditions, always hav- 
ing been with the progressive element. 


The Cloud Upon the Republican Horizon. 
Summing up the contest between Pres. 
Taft and the insurgent republicans, as it 
stands today, impartial judges will decide 
that the honors are easy. For a time the 
president had much the best of it. His bold 
advocacy of Canadian reciprocity, with the 
opposition to it of the leading insurgents, 
undoubtedly did them great damage in the 
eyes of the country. Even their friends con- 
fessed that they had put themselves in a 
very bad light, and given a rude shock to 
the belief in their sincerity. But now a 
test very like that applied to them has 
been put upon the president, and he has 
unquestionably suffered from it. His veto 
of the bill to lower the taxes on clothing 
and blankets, and his refusal to sign the 
bill reducing the duties on cotton goods and 
on steel and iron, have as inevitable an air 
of inconsistency as had the attacks upon 
the tradeagreement with Canada, on the part 
of the insurgents. The latter emerge from 
the session in a better strategic position 
than they occupied at its beginning. But 
whatever may be thought of that, what an 
extraordinary situation it is in which the 
republican party finds itself one year away 
from a presidential election! Nearly a third 
of its senators and about a quarter of its 
representatives are bitterly hostile to the 
party management, are openly arrayed 
against its president, and make no conceal- 
ment of their hope that he will be beaten 
if renominated. This cloud upon the repub- 
lican horizon is many times larger than a 
man’s hand.—New York Evening Post. 
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JOHN P. MANNING 


No Public Official Works Harder Than Clerk of Criminal Court 
—His Whole Life a Record of Kindly, Generous Deeds— 
Has Respect of Every Judge on Bench 


A glance at. John P. Manning, clerk of 
the superior criminal court, in his office or 
in the court room, at any time in the day, 
will dispel a popular notion that a county 
berth is a _ sinecure. No public official 
works harder than the genial, pleasant clerk 
of the criminal session. During the sessions 
of the court it is well into the evening 
when he leaves his office to go home. In- 
variably he is the last to go, never thrust- 
ing the work upon subordinates; he shoul- 
ders the burden of the duties of his office. 

He attends the sitting of the court. He 
never wearies of the tedium of routine. If a 
prisoner is to be arraigned, he reads the in- 
dictment. If one is to go to trial, he im- 
panels the jury, swears the witnesses and 
sees to every incident of such procedure. 
During a trial when clerks of other ses- 
sions find time for a smoke or a chat in an 
ante-room he is busy. 

He expects interruption in whatever work 
he is doing, and is ever ready to answer a 
question or give counsel to attorney or lay- 
man. Many and many a favor he has done 
and seems as pleased in doing it as the re- 
cipient is to receive it. On criminal prac- 
tice and procedure, he is a source of in- 
formation to*which the bar has frequent re- 
course. His relations with the bench may 
be seen from a remark Judge Sherman once 
made, while sitting in the criminal session 
when a knotty, vexatious point was raised 
regarding practice, ‘‘We always rely upon 
Mr. Manning as to matters of practice 
here,” and turning to-the clerk he asked 
him what the practice was in the matter 
under consideration, which information his 
honor quickly obtained, and that settled the 
question. 

He has the respect of every judge on the 
bench. While prosecuting attorneys have 
been at loggerheads with different judges, 
Clerk Manning’s relations with the benchare 
always the same. Nearly every judge has 
sought his advice, not only in matters of 
procedure, but in the disposition of cases. 
Not infrequently his view of a case up for 
sentence is sought, especially when a judge 
is troubled about it by reason of circum- 
stances, that in one instance may be favor- 
able to a man with a very bad record, or 
adverse to one with a prior exemplary rec- 
ord. A hardened criminal, who has tossed 
opportunity away, time and again, so as to 
be obviously incorrigible, finds little sympa- 
thy in the clerk when he seeks ‘fone more 
ehance,” but an unfortunate—not a real 
criminal—or a boy will have no_ better 
friend in court than the white haired, whole- 
souled clerk. A kindly word, or suggestion 
from the clerk has stayed many a pen as 
it was about to decree a penalty to a pris- 
oner standing in the cage, without counsel 
or money, dependent upon his own feeble 
effort to get another chance to become a 
good citizen. 

Many a child and many a man owes his 
liberty or his renewed start in life to that 
word or suggestion, so quietly, unostenta- 
tiously given at the bench to the judge. 
Some could see that the clerk had altered 
the mind of the justice; some never knew 
the cause of their good fortune, attributing 
it perhaps to Providence. 

Entering the office on merit. Mr. Man- 
ning has attained success by worthy effort. 
In school he was the best writer in his 
class and still bears an enviable reputation 
as a penman. It was this accomplishment 
that gave him his start. He was graduated 
from the Dwight grammar school in 1868 
and his teacher gave him a note, recom- 
mending him to Clerk F. H. Underwood, 
then one of the foremost citizens of the 
city, to a position as copyist. The clerk 
gave the boy a chance and he made good. 
In May, 1874, the copyist was made an as- 
sistant clerk. He was admitted to the har 
that year. Henry Homer, who had succeed- 
ed Mr. Underwood, died shortly after Mr. 
Manning had been made an assistant clerk. 
John C. Park was appointed clerk pending 
the election of a successor to thé clerk at 
the polls in November. Mr. Manning was 
nominated by the democratic party and Wil- 
liam W. Doherty by the republican party. 
At the time Suffolk county was overwhelm- 
ingly republican. The young assistant clerk, 
then about 23 years old, having been born 
June 17, 1851. was able and popular. Party 
ties were ignored and the ability and ponp- 
ularity of young Manning triumphed; he 
won by 2400 majority. 

That election was for the unexpired term 


_ His last memorable 


of the deceased Clerk Homer, so in 1876 
Clerk Manning came up for his first elec- 
tion to a full five year term and received 
a-plurality of 8000. Since then he has been 
successful at every election. Usually he gets 
both nominations for when the republicans 
have sought to seize the office, they found 
the clerk had lost noné of his popularity. 
victory was when 
“Charlie’ Dolan, messenger of the superior 
court, who is popular, was put up by the 
republican machine. The latter was crush- 
ingly defeated and it will be a long time 
before any aspirant for that office will ser- 
iously consider his chances of defeating the 
present incumbent, who has the _ respect 
and confidence of the community. 

Aside from holding the respect and con- 
fidence of the judges, Clerk Manning haa e- 
eeived in the past and still retains the 
respect and endorsement of the most emin- 
ent members of the bar. Richard Olney, 
Robert M. Morse, Thomas W. Proctor, Sher- 
man IL. Whipple, in faet, all of the attor- 
neys of prominence—whose word is _ suffi- 
cient proof that the individual they endorse 
measures up to a strict standard—have put 
the seal of approval on John P. Manning 
and the manner in which he conducts his 
office. 

Mr. Manning has been 87 years in the 
office. Rather than obscure that fact, he is 
proud of it. It may be an issue for those 
who seek his office merely animated by mer- 
cenary motives, but it is a record that all 
of those who are anxious to see the Suf- 
folk county courts maintain the pre-emin- 
ent position which they have held for ab- 
sence of politics and equity for every citi- 
zen, will not spoil by electing an unknown 
to this important position. 

Though his duties are arduous and ex- 
acting, the clerk employs most of his spare 
time in trying to better the condition of 
poor and unfortunate children, instead of 
seeking recreation in some diversion or yas- 
time. During the session of the legislature, 
he is a familiar figure at the state house 
before the committees having charge of bills 
relating to charities or unfortunate chil- 
dren and matters pertaining to criminal pro- 
cedure. The Lyman school had no more bit- 
ter foe than Mr. Manning, and year after 
year he vigorously attacked its system and 
management respecting the religious train- 
ing of children, and helped to keep alive 
the agitation that culminated this year in 
placing that institution with the Lancaster 
and Shirley schools under one head. As bail 
commissioner he was often called upon late 
at night and in the early morning hours 
to bail little ones who had been taken from 
their beds on warrants. He relieved this 
condition that reflected discreditably upon 
the judicial system and was the father of 
the law that prevented the arresting of a 
child, under 14 years, on a warrant. He 
was instrumental in having the legislature 
in 1906 enact a law that required children 
of that age to be summoned instead of be- 
ing arrested on a warrant. He further pro- 
posed and effected the passage of the law 
preventing the commitment of children un- 
der 14 to cells in police stations or in any 
institution in default of bail or failure to 
pay a fine. If a child could not get bail or 
could not pay a fine, he suffered a hard- 
ship, having been placed in a cell or 
jail. That was a penalty on poverty that 
the clerk saw was wrong and he had the 
condition removed by legislative enact- 
ment. 

His efforts in behalf of Catholic charities 
are too well known to require further men- 
tion. Space will not permit a recital of 
kindly, generous deeds that the clerk has 
done. Those who have seen him daily at 
work at the court house alone really ap- 
preciate the work he performs, the good he 
does and are familiar with those qualities 
and attributes that have inspired confi- 
dence, won effection and obtained the re- 
spect of the citizenship, the electorate of 
the community that he has so well repre- 
sented in his exalted office. 


An Illuminating Item. 


While touring abroad a certain citizen 
of New York found this item in a list of 
police regulations posted up on a highway 
in Ireland: 

“Until further notice, every vehicle must 
carry a light when darkness begins. Dark- 
mess begins when the lights are lit,” 
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WILLIAM T. A. FITZGERALD 


As Register of Deeds Has Revolutionized System of Recording— 
Office Reflects Credit Upon His Executive Ability— 
Has Greatly Expedited Business 


In his first five year term as register of 
deeds for Suffolk county William T. A. Fitz- 
gerald revolutionized the system of record- 
ing. His office reflects creditably upon ‘his 
executive ability. Every detail of its ar- 
rangement was planned by him with a view 
to give ample accommodations and efficient 
service to the public. It equals, if it does 
not surpass, any similar registry in the 
country. Old time conveyancers are un- 
stinted in their praise of the present in- 
cumbent whom they had known before his 
advent to the office only as a lawyer or 
public official. 

At first skeptical of his fitness for the im- 
portant trust, they soon became convinced 
of his aptitude for the position. Today all 
respect his ability and judgment as a reg- 
ister. His practical training in public life 
has served him well. He is familiar with 
all sharp practices of the unscrupulous and 
is ever alert to discover any trick or arti- 
fice intended to defeat or cloud a title or 
impair an interest vested in a deed or 
mortgage on file in the registry. 

In determining the propriety of a paper 
or instrument offered for filing he is left to 
his own resources. Neither the law depart- 
ment of the city nor the commonwealth 
feels it is called upon to, advise him or any 
county official. Subtle points are constant- 
ly being submitted to him, but he seems 
abundantly fortified with legal lore and sound 
sense to decide them. Threat of a suit for 
an adverse decision is made by each of 
contending parties on a mooted technical- 
ity but it has been suggested so often that 
he accepts it philosophically. After sober, 
mature reflection, the losing party concludes 
to abide by his determination, realizing the 
soundness of his judgment. His rulings 
have furnished precedents which are fol- 
lowed by other countes. Time and again he 
is asked by ietter or telephone ‘what 
Suffolk does’? under circumstances explained 
in the inquiry. I 

Some time ago a lawyer handed a deed 
in Italian to a clerk to be filed. The lat- 
ter refused to file it and the attorney went 
to the register. The latter declined to ac- 
cept the instrument. He took the position 
that he was to pass upon the proper form 
of instruments offered to be filed, and he 
did not know what the paper was that the 
lawyer submitted. He did not think he was 
required to learn every language in order 
to determine the contents of an instrument 
in a foreign tongue. He contended that he 
was to see that the language of the coun- 
try which was understood was spread upon 
the records. There was no statute govern- 
ing the matter. He consulted the attorney 
general and while the latter did not feel 
that he should give counsel to county offi- 
cials, he upheld the view of! the register 
in this instance and subsequently an opin- 
ion was given by the attorney general on 
the question and sent to the commissioner 
of records. That opinion sustained the po- 
sition taken by Mr. Fitzgerald. It was 
sent to the registers’) in the various coun- 
ties. 

Further instances of the important du- 
ties of the register in preventing the record- 
ing of matters that are not entitled to rec- 
ord may be citéd. A party who has a tract 
of land in a suburb agrees with a broker 
to sell it at auction and the latter is un- 
certain whether the land owner will carry 
out the agreement. He tries to record his 
personal contract and if it were recorded, 
one examining the title would not recom- 
mend it to a purchaser because of the 
cloud upon it. The effect of filing such a 
paper would be to use the office as a collec- 
tion agency to enforce agreements relating 
to real property. The register refuses to 
record the papers, though he usually has 
a wordy warfare with the broker, or at- 
torney for the latter, who offers the paper 
for recording. 

A man brings a receipt dated 40 years ago, 
reciting that John Smith, for example, has 
received a deed of land from Thomas 
Jones which he is to reconvey if Jones 
pays Smith for legal services. The paper 
is not sealed or acknowledged. It is sim- 
ply a receipt for a deed. It is not entitled 
to record and the register refuses to allow 
it to be recorded, notwithstanding the pro- 
test of the lawyer who admittedly seeks to 
file it because it will cost less to record 
such paper than to pursue his remedy in 
it. Of course if recorded the paper would 


cloud the title and probably prevent a sale 
of the estate. It would be merely a club to 
force the other party to carry out the al- 
leged agreement. 

Many personal requests are made of the 
register that are unreasonable and improp- 
er, but he fearlessly denies them, Some are 
made to help out a lame case. 

Early in his term Mr. Fitzgerald perceived 
defects in the system of recording. With 
thousands of books open to examination 
and inspection of the public, he saw the 
danger of fraud being perpetrated upon 
property owners or litigants. A fraudulent 
discharge of an attachment was known to 
have occurred and while a similar discharge 
of, a mortgage had not happened, so far 
as ascertainable, still a forgery of the mort- 
gagee’s name to a marginal discharge was 
possible. If an attachment was discharged, 
the defendant in a suit could sell his prop- 
erty because the one who examined the ti- 
tle would find the attachment dissolved 
and the plaintiff would lose his security. If 
a marginal discharge of a mortgage were 
made fraudulently, a title examiner might 
be deceived and be led to believe that the 
mortgage had been discharged. Mr. Fitz- 
gerald explained the situation to the legis- 
lature. The foree of his suggestion of a 
law requiring that the discharge of an at- 
tachment or a mortgage be witnessed by 
the register or an assistant was appreciated 
and two statutes were passed on his peti- 
tion and recommendation, one relating to 
attachments, the other to mortgages, so 
that now the discharge of both must be 
witnessed and it is not possible to prac- 
tice a fraud in either instance. In curing 
these defects Mr. Fitzgerald earned the gen- 
erous support of honest conveyancers, liti- 
gants and property owners. To keep. a 
watchful eye for fraudulent efforts to cloud 
titles is no easy task when it is considered 
that last year there were 48,518 transac- 
tions in the Suffolk registry. 

Lack of room was one of the serious prob- 
lems Mr. Fitzgerald had to consider when 


he entered the office January 2, 1906. The 


registry was on the third floor of the court 
house. It was cramped and congested. 
Stacks were in the middle of the rodm. By 
rearranging the records and indexes, the 
register was able to have the stacks re- 
moved from the middle of the hall, giving 
a little more room. He had tables, desks, 
new lights, and a rearrangement of the 
cases made. The cramped appearance was 
removed, but still the floor space was in- 
sufficient properly to transact the tremend- 
ous volume of business passing through 
the registry. The court house commission 
had two additional stories built and ar- 
ranged for a place for the registry: but it 
was only a little larger than the old hall. 
Mr. Fitzgerald wanted a large hall but couid 
not get it. That began a series of fights 
he had with the commission in all of which 
he was successful. Tenacious of purpose, 
he insisted that he get more  capacious 
quarters and finally he was given the large, 
commodious hall 


couldn’t get them because the commission 
claimed it didn’t have the money. He went 
over its head and urged the county com- 
missioners, consisting of the city council 
of Boston, to make an appropriation ade- 
quate to provide such cases. He got the 
money and the cases. More recently. he 
wianted hot water in the registry and the 
commission said it could not provide it be- 
cause of the cost to bring pipes up from 
the basement. Hot water was needed for 
the scrub women to clean the floors and 
for the office force. Again Mr. Fitzgerai 
appealed to the county commissioners and 
the appropriation was made and the work 
of installing hot water pipes is now under 
way. He wanted some fire protection and 
couldn’t get it so he went again to city 
hall, procured an appropriation and now a 
number of fire extinguishers are in the reg- 
istry. 

An innovation in recording was the use 
of the typewriter which Mr. Fitzgerald in- 
troduced. After a deed is filed, it is cop- 
ied and returned, to the grantee. Before Mr. 
Fitzgerald’s time, it took six and eight 
weeks before a deed was returned and one 
of his first reforms was to expedite the 
transcribing of instruments and the return 
of papers. Now a deed is returned within a 
week or ten days. Looking out for the con- 


on the fifth floor. He . 
wanted fireproof cases for the records and 


venience of the patrons of his office, the 
register had a telephone exchange put in 
the office and four booths have been in- 
‘stalled so that an attorney may work in the 
registry and his’ office can get him by 
‘phone at any time. That was a greatly 
needed and much desired improvement that 
the bar deeply appreciates. 

He is assisting the index commission 
which has| been appointed to consolidate the 
indexes of 100 years from 1800 to 1899 in- 
clusive and he intends to have the indexes 
brought down to 1911. He obtained an ad- 
ditional appropriation to have this work 
done. 

Mr. Fitzgerald was born in Boston, Dec. 
19, 1871. He was educated in the public 
schools, graduating in 1884 from the Quincy 
grammar school, and in 1887 from the Eng- 
lish high school. In 1897 he was graduat- 
ed from the Boston University Law school, 
LL. £—., cum laude. He kas been ap- 
pointed by the faculty of the university as 
a visitor and will give one or two lectures 
on conveyancing. ‘ 

His public record and the associations 
with which he is connected follow: 

Common council of Boston, 1897; com- 
mittee on appropriations and legislative af- 
fairs (chairman). 

House of representatives, 1898-1899-1900; 
committees on metropolitan affairs, dedica- 
tion of Massachusetts monument at Antie- 
tam (special), monitor. 

senate, 1901-1902-1903; committees on 
rules, judiciary. street railways, public char- 
itable institutions, liquor law, revision of 
public statutes, libraries, special commit- 
tee on governor’s message on street rail- 
ways. 

Member and 
state committee. 

President democratic city committee of 
Boston, 1902-1903-1904-1905. 

K. of CoA. 0} He, blks; “Charitable Irish 
society (past president), Catholic Union of 
Boston, Y. M. C. A., Boston college, Bos- 


vice-president democratic 


ton City club, U. I. L., Quincy School as- _ 


sociation (past president), Boston Bar as- 
sociation, Massachusetts Bar association, 
Economic club and Massachusetts Convey- 
ancers’ association. 


No Ark in-Sight. - 
It is not alone the republican party’s tar- 
iff record in the present congress that will 
furnish aid and comfort to the democrats 


in next year’s campaign. The popular mind ~ 


cannot fail to be impressed by the utter 
demoralization that has fallen upon the par- 
ty of constructivé statesmanship. Hitherto 
the great contention has been that the re- 
publican party not only does the right thing 
always, but that it is the only party. that 
can get things done at all. But where are 
the boasts of yesterday? Quite as fast as 
the democratic donkey has been shedding 
its reputation of ineptitude and. general 
cussedness, paralysis and panic have seized 
upon the lordly elephant. The recent exhibi- 
tion in the senate suggests the madness 
that precedes destruction. Wearying of the 
process of being put in a hole by the in- 
surgents, the republican, stalwarts turned 
about and put the insurgents in a_ hole. 
There may have been a great deal of satis- 
faction in getting even, but that does nat 
do away with the fact that both factions 
of the ‘erstwhile dominant party are now 
deeply ensconced in uncomfortable subcer- 
ranean quarters. With the. official majority 
in the senate, it is now plainly a condition 
of after me the deluge.—New York Even- 
ing Post. 
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RICHARD E. WARNER 


Has Served With Great Credit as Bristol County Commissioner— 
Has Had Notable Career in Business and Politics— 
A Live Wire in Everything He Tackles 


A man that dares and does things is 
Richard E. Warner, one of the three mem- 
bers of the Bristol county commission. He 
has served with great credit in the board 
for the past three years and this year 
he has already started the battle for re- 
nomination and re-election to the position 
for another term. At this stage of the game 
it looks like a lead pipe cinch for LG: = 
as he is familiarly called by even _ those 
who have only had the pleasure of his ac- 
quaintance for a short time. By the sixth 
of next October he will have rounded out 
a half century of active existence on this 
terrestrial sphere, and he is hale and hearty 
and active today aS many men who are 
ten years his junior. The subject of this 
sketch has carved out a notable career for 
himself in the business, social and political 
life of Massachusetts. As a business man he 
is known the country over as a manufac- 
turer of stoves. As to his political activity 
and success, it only needs to look back over 
his career to show what a great success 
he has been. In the social whirl he is 
classed as a lion every time he puts in an 
appearance. Mr. Warner has every reason 
in the world to feel proud of what he has 
accomplished during his years of activity, 
but there is not an easier or a more con- 
geriial man in the world to approach than 
this self-same ‘Dick’? Warner. His hail- 
fellow-well-met style of meeting people has 
been one of the best keys to the success 
that he has achieved since he first entered 
the business and political world. ae 

Mr. Warner has held many political of- 
ces in his time and victory for many of 
them has come after some of the most grind- 
ing battles. His career as county commis- 
sioner has been crowned with great achieve- 
ments and the prospects of an easy victory 
this fall, while pleasing to his many 
friends, are rather galling to his fighting 
proclivities. He has made a most acceptable 
member of the county commission and has 
been very active in all of the important do- 
ings that that board has to do with. He en- 
joys the respect and admiration of his fel- 
low members on the board, Frank M. Chace, 
the chairman, of whom he is a counterpart 
in his political style, and the old Roman 
of them all, John I. Bryant, Fairhaven’s 
distinguished representative on the board. 

Mr. Warner knows the needs of the coun- 
ty from end to end and because of the hab- 
it that he has of going round and looking 
over things, there is not a better known and 
better liked public official, who ever held 
that honorable position. When his papers 
for the direct primaries under the new act, 
being tried for the first time this year, were 
circulated in the cities and towns of the 
county, there were voters who eagerly 
pressed forward to make up the required 
number of signatures in order that _ his 
name might go on the ballot. There will be 
no opposition to him at the primaries in his 
own party and, as said before, it looks as 
though he was going to have a walkover. 

Richard E. Warner’s hailing port at the 
present time is Taunton, a city in which 
he has achieved the greatest part of his 
business and political success. He has busi- 
ness interests in a half a dozen places, but 
his chief activity in the business way is as 
head of the White-Warner company, man- 
ufacturers of Household and Quaker ranges, 
stoves and furnaces. In his line of business, 
the subject of this sketch is as much of a 
past master as he is in the game of poli- 
tics. He was born in New Bedford October 
6, 1861, son of Joseph B. and Lucy (Pierce) 
Warner. He did not remain long in the 
Whaling City, but early in life removed 
with his parents to Taunton, where he has 
ever since resided. His early education was 
secured in the Taunton public schools and 
at Bristol academy, that famous old insti- 
tution of learning, whose graduates have 
so many of them achieved prominence in 
business, professional and political life. 

In 1876 Mr. Warner began his work in 
life. He went into the shops of the Dighton 
Stove Lining Works and remained for five 
years there, acquiring in that time a very 
thorough knowledge of the stovemaking 
business. In 1881 he went to Providence as 
manager of the Somerset Pottery company. 
He remained there only a little over a year 
when he returned to Taunton, where he en- 
gaged with the firm of White, Walker & Co. 
Five years after that when Mr. Walker re- 
tired from the firm the firm name was 
changed to White, Warner & Co. This lat- 


ter firm name was retained until 1897 when 
it was incorporated as the White-Warner 
company, with Richard E. Warner as its 
treasurer and practical head. They manu- 
facture stoves, ranges and furnaces and 
now have two big foundries in Taunton. 
Their products are known and sell largely 
all over the United States. 

Despite his business activiites, Mr. War- 
ner early after attaining his majority mani- 
fested a great interest in things political. 
His first affiliations were with the democra- 
tic party and it was because of his promi- 
nence in the work of the party that in 1894, 
at the comparatively early age of 33, he 
was named by the lamented ex-Gov. Wil- 
liam E. Russell as a member of the state 
board of aribtration and conciliation. His 
work. as a member of that board was 
marked by his eminent fairness and practi- 
cal way of looking at situations. As a man- 
ufacturer he knew how his fellow manufac- 
turers felt and throughtheclose associations 
that he had always maintained with his 
own employes, he was able to realize and 
appreciate the feelings of the workingman. 
Men who have worked under ‘‘Dick’” War- 
ner, and that is the way they all have a 
habit of styling him, swear by him, and say 
that he is one of the best men they ever 
knew for being in favor of the square deal 
all round. This experience and this knowl- 
edge helped out Mr. Warner wonderfully 
while he served as a member of that im- 
portant board of arbitration and concilia- 
tion. When the silver-tongued orator from 
Lincoln, Nebraska, appeared on the nation- 
al political firmament and hypnotized the 
democratic party with his 16 to 1 talk, 
“‘Dick’’ Warner came to the conclusion that 
it was time for him to quit the democratic 
party. He did not fancy the political creed 
of Bryan and he said so in as many plain 
and forceful words as were needed to let 
his friends know just where he stood. He 
was one of the many who were driven out 
of the democratic party by the political 
principles that were advanced by Mr. Bryan. 

Some of Mr. Warner’s most active politi- 
cal life has been put in in fights in thre city 
of Taunton. He first.served on the board of 
aldermen in 1893 and in 1894. In 1894 he 
served as chairman of the board and the 
aldermen had the granting of licenses at the 
time. This fact was a matter of much con- 
troversy and finally resulted in the legis- 
lature passing an act creating a board of 
license commissioners. Mr. Warner's prom- 
inence won for him an appointment to that 
board and served on that for a while until 
the commission got into a controversy with 
old Ben Morris, the then mayor of the city. 
Mayor Morris asked for the resignation of 
the board and Mr. Warner along with the 
other members acceded to the mayor’s re- 
quest, realizing that there Were friends of 
the mayor to be rewarded and also realiz- 
ing that the change would give him a 
chance to come back later on. 

He did come back with a vengeance in a 
short while for after a hot campaign he 
succeeded in getting elected as mayor of the 
city and served for three terms, when he 
was succeeded by John Eldredge. There 
were great fights in those days. After May- 
or Eldredge had served a term “‘Dick’’ War- 
ner thought it was about time to take an- 
other whack at the thing. He ran against 
John B. Tracy and went down to defeat 
after one of the most bitter of the many 
municipal fights that have been pulled off 
in the Herring City. There were some scars 
from that fight and some of them are still 
visible when the political season rolls 
around. 

The defeat by Tracy did not put him down 
and out by any means. There is too much 
red blood in his veins to quit and he stuck 
like glue to the political last. About that 
time Capt. William R. Black, who had been 
Taunton’s representative on the county 
board for nine years, expressed a desire to 
get rid of the cares and responsibilities of 
the position. Dick Warner got wise to this 
situation and he jumped into the game 
with such alertness that hefore anybody 
was aware of the fact, hardly, Capt. Black 
had been retired to private life and Dick 
Warner was once more in the _ political 
limelight as Taunton’s representative on 
the county board. He has remained there 
since and the fact that he proposes to hang 
on a while longer is evidenced by his an- 
nouncement of his candidacy for renomina- 
tion and re-election. 


.the politician has to meet, that 


A good story is told of ‘‘Dick’s’’ determin- 
ation to make the other fellow go .some be- 
fore he will pass him by is related of him. 
Had he taken to automobile racing there is 
no gainsaying the fact that he would have 
been as great a success at that calling as 
he has proved himself to be in his business 
and political callings. He had occasion to 
take out one of the members of the firm 
one day in his big machine, which he drives 
himself most of the time. 

“Now, Dick,’? said the latter, ‘I don’t 
care about going fast and if you have a 
desire to burn up the roads, why I will get 
out and get to my point of destination by 
some other means of conveyance.”’ 

“All right,’’ said Dick, as he cranked up 
the machine and took his place at the 
wheel. ‘‘T’ll give you an imitation of a so- 
called express train that I once had the mis- 
fortune to strike out west when I was in 
a hurry to get to a certain place to close 
up a deal,” and away they went just as 
nice and cosily as his partner cared to go. 
However, it was not long before Dick heard 
a chug-chug in the rear and looking around 
he saw a speeder coming down the pike 
with the evident intention of putting the 
dust of the road all over himself and his 
partner. The idea of such a happening was 
shocking to Dick’s sensibilities and he for- 
got all about the promise that he had made 
to his partner. Without saying a word to 
his partner, down went his foot on the 
speed lever and away jumped the machine. 
She struck a 65 mile an hour clip right off 
the reel and the partner looked as though 
he would like to be nailed to the seat of 
the machine. However, the speed was grad- 
ually slackened and Dick casually remarked 
to his partner: ‘I guess that chap won’t 
pass us now.” 

That has been his policy in his business 
and political activity. He has been going 
at top speed all the time until he realized 
that he had acquired a position where he 
could not be passed. True it is that he has 
been licked sometimes in his political bat- 
thes, but that has only been the means of 
making him come back the harder the next 
time, 

There has always been talk of a Warner 
machine in Taunton political circles, but 
the fact of its existence is questioned by 
many close observers of things political. It 
is a fact that Richard E. Warner was a 
county commissioner, his bookkeeper was 
mayor, his son a member of the city coun- 
cil, an intimate friend city solicitor and 
one of the court house staff a member of 
the senate, and of course that all looked 
suspicious. But it stated on very good au- 
thority that simply happened as_ coincid- 
ence. His son in the common council had 
a mind of his own, and the senior Warner 
was heard to remark more than once that 
be would never attempt to influence him in 
any action that was up for’ consideration. 

Despite the many battles that he has 
fought in his business and political career 
Mr. Warner is still most active and alert. 
He is there with the hearty hand clasp and 
hearty greeting and wins his way to the 
favor of those whom he meets right off the 
reel. He is married and has three children 
in whom he takes great pride. There are 
two daughters and the independent son re- 
ferred to above, who has all of the get and 
go to him that his father has displayed and 
is displaying to this day. Mr. Warner’s 
home life is ideal, but when he gets abroad 
on his political campaigning he has_ that 
breezy style and that congenial way of 
mixing with the various political strata that 
he wins 
out with them all. It is one safe bet that 
Dick Warner will hold down the county 
commissionership for three more years, 


Upholds Taft. 


While the Daily News for many years 
has fought for scientific tariff revision un- 
der the advice of a competent commission 
of experts, it has never lost sight of the 
fact that congress should not be chained 
to the chariot wheels of any commission. It 
should pass desirable legislation on any 
subject at any time. It has blundered by 
trying to force hasty wholesale revision of 
the tariff at the present session. 

If it had contented itself with framing 
and passing a thoroughly good bill revising 
schedule K it would have won the approval 
of the country for its course. As matters 
now stand, the president has the better of 
the controversy.—Chicago Daily News. 


A Taft Platform. 

“Sam’”’ Elder, alias Samuel J. Elder, Li. 
D., Yale ’78, is to be chairman of the com- 
mittee on resolutions of the next Massachu- 
setts republican convention. If we don’t get 
a splendid Taft platform out of that situa- 
tion, put the Courant down for a bad guess- 
er.—Hartford Courant. 
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PRACTICAL POLITIGS: 


NORMAN H. WHITE 


Record in Legislature of Achievement and Progressiveness— 
Fearless Advocate of Measures for Public Good— 
Vigorous and Aggressive Campaigner 


No man in the Massachusetts legislature 
has impressed his personality more forcibly 
upon that body, nor been brought more 
prominently into public notice during the 
last five.years than Rep. Norman H. White 
of Brookline, candidate for the republican 
nomination for governor and chairman of 
the house ways and means committee. The 
countless inaccuracies in the reports of the 
gov2rnor’s experts were discovered at the 
hearings before his committee. There also 
was discovered the extent to which the gov- 
ernor, in his messages to the legislature, 
misconstrued his experts’ reports in what 
Mr. White has termed ‘an ill-starred at- 
tempt to further his own political fortunes.” 

It was Mr. White who was chiefly respon- 
sible for th2 discoveries that resulted from 
these hearings. He worked early and late 
investigating and re-investigating experts’ 
reports and gubernatorial messages. From 
ten in the morning until six in the 2vening 
Mr. White could be found in the state house. 
If he was not in the house chamber he was 
usually at work in the ways and means 
committee room. It can safely be said that 
no man on Beacon hill work2d harder dur- 
ing the past session, or tended more strictly 
to the people’s business than the subject of 
this sketch. 

For five years Mr. White has represented 
Brookline in the lower branch of the Mass- 
iachusetts legislature, and represented it 
well. His record is one of achievement and 
progressiveness, and proves him to have 
been ‘ever the champion cf the people’s 
cause. He has never borne the collar of 
any man, nor been the tool of any corpora- 
tion or political machine. He has always 
stood independent ;a strong and fearless ad- 
vocate of measures for the public good; four 
square to every wind that blows, and from 
first to last has ever placed principle before 
expediency. 

The workingman’s compensation act, 
passed during the past session of the legis- 
lature, found a strong advocate in Mr. 
White. He urged its passage not only on 
the floor of the house, but also from the 
-public platform in many cities and towns 
throughout the state. Four other measures 
that he also strongly advocated had for 
their purpose the working of a radical im- 
provement in the state’s method of combat- 
ing the dreaded ‘‘white plague.” 

Chiefy through his efforts three of these 
four m2asures were enacted into law, and a 
strict adherence to their provisions cannot 
fail to accomplish a tremendous improve- 
ment in the existing tuberculosis situation. 
Their enactment also establishes a definite 
state policy in the campaign Massachusetts 
is waging against this disease, a policy that 
although greatly needed has heretofore not 
existed. 

One of these measures requires the estab- 
lishment and maintenance in every city and 
town of a tuberculosis hospital upon request 
of the state board of health, Another pro- 
vides for a state subsidy to every city and 
town maintaining such a hospital of $5 per 
week for every patient treated when such 
patient, or his relatives bound by law to 
maintain him, are unable to pay the cost 
of his treatment. The last of the thre2 
measures passed requires the establishment 
and constant maintenance in every city and 
town of 10,000 inhabitants or more of a local 
tuberculosis dispensary. 

Mr. White first loomed large upon the 
political horizon of Massachusetts during the 
legislative session of 1908, his second year as 
representative from Brookline. It was then 
that he forged to the front as the chief 
opponent of the New Haven railroad in its 
efforts to acquire the Boston & Maine rail- 
road and various street railways :of the 
state. Mr. White believed that the laws of 
the commonwealth should be upheld, and 
contend2d that the New Haven, in its efforts 
to control transportation, was proceeding 
along lines in direct defiance of our laws. 
And for this contention he had warrant, 
Massachusetts having enacted a law in 1874 
prohibiting any railroad corporation, unless 
authorized by the legislature, from directly 
or indirectly, acquiring or holding the stock 
of any other corporation. 

In 1908, Mr. White successfully fought all 
the wealth, the power and the influence in- 
jected by the New Haven into its campaign 
te accomplish the merger of the Boston & 


Maine with itself. Hs fought it on the floor 
of the house, from the public platform, and 
circularized the state to such good effsct that 
his fight was crowned with sucess, and the 
merger bill defeated. 

But the following year the New Haven 
came back stronger than ever before. The 
secret of that strength, however, it is not 
necessary to outline here. This timea it 
wanted to secure the passage of a holding 
company bill and thus accomplish indirect- 
ly the merger of the two roads which the 
year before it had failed to accomplish di- 
rectly. And this time, despite the most 
forceful efforts of Mr. White, it was suc- 
cessful in its purpose, 

During one of his most able speeches in 
opposition to this bill, Mr. White gave ex- 
pression to the following terse statement: ‘‘It 
means complete monopoly of transportation 
on land and sea, uncontrolled and uncon- 
trollable, a monopoly of all the commerce of 
New England under a single management. 
Such a monopoly and management exceeds 
the limits of greatest '2fficiency and economy. 
It invoives an increase of power in the 
hands of a few men over all lines of busi- 
ness. Such a monopoly of transportation 
and business is dangerous to the political 
and financial independence of th2 people of 
Massachusetts and all New England.”’ 

But Mr. White’s claim to political prefer- 
ment rests not solely upon his efforts to 
prevent a monopoly of transportation in 
Massachusetts. During his first year in the 
legislature h2 forced through the savings 
bank insurance act despite the strong and 
unceasing efforts made by the leading indus- 
trial insurance companies to prevent its 
enactment. This act was drafted by Louis 
D. Brandeis, is the first of its kind in the 
English speaking world, provides old age 
and life insurance at cost to working people 
by savings banks under most rigid state 
supervision, and has been the means of re- 
ducing premiums on such insurance to the 
wage earners of Massachusetts to a greater 
extent than $1,000,000 annually. 

In 1909, Mr. White, then chairman of the 
committes on education, led the success- 
ful fight for the passage of the bill advo- 
cated by Gov. Draper, which r2constructed 
the entire educational system of the state. 
That legislation abolished the state board 
of education, created th2 commission on in- 
dustrial education, and consolidated voca- 
tional and academic training under one uni- 
fied department, headed by a state conimis- 
sioner of education. 

Massachusetts owes its legislative refer- 
ence library to Mr. White’s efforts. He be- 
lieved that the fullest information on legis- 
lative matters should be given to members 
of law-inaking bodies. He investigated the 
subject and found that many western states 
were more progressive in this particular than 
Massachusetts. H2 wrote to every librarian 
in the English speaking world, and also 
to the members of legislative bodies of 
states where such libraries were established, 
for information regarding them. Hinally 
he secured the passage through the house 
of a bill creating a state reference library 
here. This bill was killed through a mis- 
understanding in the senate. lkLatsr the 
governor became inter2sted in the matter, 
recommended such a library, and it is ncew 
in operation. 

After a three years’ campaign Mr. White 
finally succeeded in securing the passage 
of the ‘nurses’ act,’’ which enables trained 
nurses, if they so desire, to obtain a state 
examination and certificate of education and 
good moral character. This act operates és 


a great protection to the public from un-- 


qualified and unreliable nurs2s as it enables 
them to secure nurses who are registered 
and absolutely to be depended upon in every 
particular. 

For the last fiv2 years Mr. White has 
led the opposition to the “‘optometrists’ bill,”’ 
which if enacted into law would permit 
“optometrists”? so-called, to obtain a stat2 
license and a state seal, and under state 
authority tinker with the eyes of the poor. 
He has for years been a pronounced adver- 
sary of the lobby and th? consistent advo- 
cate of measures for the public good. His 
bill forbidding a member of a state commit- 
tee being a member of the lobby was enact- 
ed this year. 

He it was who called the state’s atten- 


tion to the deplorable conditions existing 
at Ludlow at the time of the strikers’ evic- 
tion late in November of 1909, and urged 
Gov. Draper to use the blankets and shel- 
ter tents of the state militia for the pro- 
tection of the strikers and their families. 
He also was greatly instrumental on sev- 
eral occasions in sscuring passage through 
ma house of the Hisgen anti-discrimination 

ill. 

Three years ago the campaign commenced 
by: Mr. White to protect the shore birds 
and edible wild fowl of the state result3d 
in the passage of a bill which placed Mass- 
achusetts foremost in its protection of such 
fowl. He has worked for the establishment 
of kindergartens in every city and town of 
10,000 inhabitants or more, for the passage 
of a bill providing for the display of the 
American flag on every public school in the 
commonwealth, and for the law requiring 
all vehicles to carry lights at night. 

Mr. White recently put through a resolve 
creating a commission to investigate intel- 
lig2nce offices throughout the state. He 
advocated and finally secured legislation 
creating a commission to study the state 
methods of inspection of factories, work- 
shops and mercantile establishments. This 
commission’s work is expected to have a 
beneficial rasult in the employment of wom- 
an and minors, the schooling’ of children, 
and the protection of employes. 

Mr. White greatly assisted in putting 
through the house a bill providing for the 
investigation of voluntary associations and 
trusts, organized to purchase, hold or con- 
trol the capital stock and securities of pub- 
lic service corporations. His efforts to se- 
cure the enactment of a iaw providing for 
the punishment of railroad officials who 
mak: false returns regarding the financial 
conditions of their properties was largely 
responsible for the passage of such a bill 
through the house on two different occa- 
sions. Each time, however, this bill was 
killed in the senate. 


Mr. White has always been an ardent sup- - 


porter and strong advocate of agricultural 
education and training. His hearty and able 
support was given the bill providing for the 
establishment of an agricultural school in 
Ess2x county. One of the most notable 
achievements jn which Mr. White assisted 
was the creation of a commission on hos- 
pitals for consumptives. In his legislative 
work along lines of public health Mr. White 
has always endeavored to safeguard the 
people of the state and to better the sani- 
tary conditions existing in tenement houses, 
in homes, in schools, in factories and in 
public places of every kind and nature. 

His honesty and integrity are unques- 
tioned; his ability as a campaigner and 
orator is well known throughout New Eng- 
land. His tireless energy has made him one 
of the strong leaders of the republican party 
in this state, and his writings and speeches 
have, been used many times as campaign 
documents. In his whole legislative career 
Mr. White has done his utmost to protect 
and conserve the best interests of all the 
citizens of the state. 

Mr. White is a man with whom it is 
deemed an honor to be on terms of friend- 
ship. He is a man who inspires in th2 
hearts of those in close touch with him the 
truest sentiments of loyalty, trust and devo- 
tion, and in him the people have ever found 
a champion to defend them from the at- 
tacks of thzir exploiters. 
throughout the state his candidacy for the 
republican nomination for governor has been 
growing in strength. Onto his band-wagon 
have been climbing the solid business men, 
professional men, farmers, workingmen, and 
men frem all walks of life. 

Laugh2d at and reviled, termed erratic and 
unstable in the past by those in public life 
who sought to serve the interests rather 
than the people, Mr. White has steadily 
grown in strength with the great mass of 
voters, and today he can point with prids 
to the fact that a steady adherence to prin- 
ciple brings a greater reward than subse- 
vienecy to political bosses and special in- 
terests. : 


Sen. Bailey came from the biggest state 
in the Union and he was the biggest politi- 
cal disappointment of his day. 

Nature endowed him with an unusual 
mind and an eloquent tongue, the people of 
Texas lavished their confidence on him, and 
the country at large hopefully hailed him 
as the progressive leader of the new South. 

Mingled with the general _ satisfaction 
over his announcement that he will retire 
at the end of his present term is the re- 
gret that such gifts as his and such an op- 
portunity should have been thrown away,— 
Boston Globe, 


—— a 
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PRACTICAL POLITICS: 


CHARLES B. STRECKER 


Democratic Candidate for Auditor Qualified in Every Way— 


Has Made Big Success of Boston Financial News— 
va Of Forceful and Assertive Disposition 


When Charles Bren Strecker, candidate 
for state auditor on the democratic ticket, 
shakes hands with a dyed-in-the-wool re- 
publican of even the deepest dye, said re- 
publican, though perhaps against his own 
will, cannot but feel drawn toward this 
whole-souled personality before him. 

Mr. Strecker bears some slight personal 
resemblance to Thomas L. Hisgen, who in 
1907 polled over 75,000 votes for governor. 
Mr. Hisgen said he would get over 75,000 
and he did. Mr. Strecker says he will get 
over 175,000, and will be elected. 

This sanguine temperament accompanied 
by a tremendous amount of energy, excep- 
tional ability, and a certain personal mag- 


netism, accounts for the election of many a 


worthy citizen to public office. 


Mr. Strecker, like Mr. Hisgen, is blonde, 
and healthy looking, stalwart of build, and 
smiling and amiable. But Mr. Strecker is 
not fighting Standard Oil or any other “oct- 
opus’ unless it be Charles W. Barron’s. 
Mr. Strecker is big in every way and when 
Mr. Strecker goes on the stump it will be 
observed that he is an orator. 

It has not been easy in years gone by to 
get properly qualified men to run either for 
state treasurer or state auditor, on the 
democratic ticket. Generally only a perfunc- 
tory nomination has been made. 

This year, with the possibility looming up 
of a democratic landslide, and the election 
of nearly or quite the whole ticket, the 
difficulty has been rather to prevent too 
many candidates from running for the nom- 
ination. 

It is no secret that prominent democrats 
went to Mr. Strecker early in the summer 
and urged him to be a candidate either for 
state treasurer or auditor, promising to re- 
lieve him of all care and trouble in regard 
to the circulation of his papers, and prom- 
ising also that certain other talked-of can- 
didates would not run. “ 

After mature deliberation Mr. Strecker 
finally consented to allow the use of his 
name. He had never before run for public 
office, nor taken any active interest in pol- 
itics. Once he had entered this new sphere 
of activity, Mr. Strecker soon became en- 
thusiastic in it, and began to put into it 
the same zeal and _ intense earnestness 
which has made him a success in whatever 
he has undertaken. 

Charles Bren Strecker was born in the 
South End, Boston, Oct. 18, 1863, and edu- 
eated in the public schools. He had a na- 
tural bent toward newspaper work, and his 
early training was obtained with the New 
York News Bureau, James Raskover, presi- 
dent, being a friend of the Streckers. 

Young Strecker early showed his ability 
in ferreting out financial news, and the 
acumen with which he baited the bulls and 
bears of Wall street soon resulted in pro- 
motion until he was in receipt of a large 
salary. 

His father, however, Morris Strecker, 
wholesale clothing merchant, made so urg- 
ent anappeal to the young man to return to 
Boston, offering him a partnership that the 
latter finally yielded and came back 16 
years ago. Since which time he has re- 
mained a Massachusetts voter. 

Charles B. Strecker, however, always felt 
a strong inclination toward the calling he 
had forsaken, and eight years ago his op- 
portunity came: the chance to take over 
the Boston Financial News at a_ merely 
nominal price, when its real value was tak- 
en into consideration. 

Mr. Strecker paid a ridiculously low fig- 
ure for this now invaluable organ of State 
street, and the business world, because its 
methods had caused it to fall perilously 
near bankruptcy. 

Mr. Strecker’s success in building up the 
Financial News has been phenomenal, but 
there is no secret about it. He possesses 
the rather rare gift of combining business 
ability with the news instinct. He is natu- 
rally straightforward and above-board in all 
his dealings. Gov. Foss’ watchword, ‘‘Per- 
sistent, pitiless publicity,” was no stranger 
to him, for years ago he had adopted it. 

One of his greatest triumphs came when 
he forced C, W. Barron, his redoubtable 


rival, to change a policy of 20 years stand- 
ing and accept advertising openly. Black- 
mailing tactics he abhors. 

“If you say nothing good of a proposi- 
tion say nothing of it,’’ was one of his 
earliest maxims, and many a time he re- 
fused profitable advertising because he be- 
lieved the project of doubtful worth. 

So Charles Bren Strecker has become 
known and esteemed of all men for his fair 
dealing, his strong sense of fair play and 
his refusal to crowd the weak and strug- 
gling to the wall. Nothing succeeds like 
success, 

He has made a success of whatever he 
has undertaken, and he will undoubtedly 
revolutionize archaic methods and expur- 
gate dry rot if elected state auditor. 

Some people have inquired whether Mr. 
Strecker’s acquaintance, outside the east- 
ern section of the state, is sufficiently wide 
to give him assurance of election. The an- 
swer to that is that Mr. Strecker has 3009 
commercial travellers working for him—for 
he himself was once a bright and shining 
light among commercial travelers, when he 
was the active working partner of M. 
Strecker & Co., and he is still one of the 
leading members of the New England Com- 
mercial Travelers’ association, 

Moreover, that is not the extent of his 
membership in fraternal organizations, nor 
the extent of the volunteer workers fold 
now engaged in spreading his name and 
fame. 

Mr. Strecker is one of the best known 
and most highly esteemed members of 
Aleppo Temple of the Mystic Shrine, and a 
82d degree Mason, a life member of the 
Boston Press club, a member of B. P. O. 
Elks, the Royal Arcanum, and the United 
Workmen. He is prominent as a member 
of the Chamber of Commerce, the Econo- 
mic club of Boston, the Traffic club, the 
Boston City club and as a director in the 
Federal Trust Co. : 

He belongs also to the Elysium club, the 
Annisquam Yacht club, the Sandy Bay 
club, and other organizations. 

Because he is always so frank, open- 
hearted and open-handed, the soul of gen- 
erosity and hospitality, broadminded and 
liberal-spirited, he has a host of friends 
wherever he goes, and many republicans as 
well as democrats will vote for him on 
election day. : 

There is no doubt that the democratic 
campaign managers have played good poli- 
tics in inducing a man of Mr. Strecker’s 
strength and standing to take the nomina- 
tion. 

Mr. Strecker is now the president of the 
‘Commercial-Financial Press association, 
publishers of the Boston Financial News, 
and he is the managing editor of this 
organ. 

He knows news when he sees it, and he 
divines how and when to find it. The news 
service which he has built up is constantly 
increasing in value, and every year he is 
obliged to increase his staff of experts. 


Not only does every banker and broker 
take the daily service of 75 to 100 news 
sheets, with the large eight page newspa- 
per at the close of the day, but more and 
more merchants and tradesmen of all sorts, 
as well as professional men, and men of lei- 
sure, are finding in the publication informa- 
tion, at first hand, of such importance to 
them in a pecuniary way that they appre- 
ciate it as a summum bonum, and a mul- 
tum in parvo. 

Mr. Strecker is also the president of the 
Commercial-Financial Printing Co., and the 
president of the Boston Financial News Ad- 
vertising Agency. 

He is vice-president of the Albert Frank- 
lin Co. of New York, which publishes the 
New York News Bureau, and with James 
Raskover he controls all the stock of both, 


so that a great stream of New York finan-° 


cial news comes over direct wires, fresh 
and quick as it originates, to the Boston 
Financial News subscribers. 

Mr. Strecker is also a stockholder in the 
London Central News Bureau, Limited, and 
through this affiliation obtains at the earli- 
est possible moment all the important finan- 
cial news from London and other foreign 
capitals. 

The readers of the financial columns of 
the Boston newspapers—the general ‘public 
—have little idea of how deeply indebted 


those columns are to Mr. Strecker’s agencies 
and affiliations for the information thus 
doled out. 

Mr. Strecker was married in 1891, and 
lives with his wife and two children at 127 
Thorndike street, Brookline, and owns a 
charming summer residence at Lands End, 
Rockport, where he has spent his summers 
for some half a dozen years, and where he 
indulges his love for yachting. He owns 
a fine touring car and prefers to travel by 
automobile. 

To his early devotion to outdoor sports, 
especially to baseball; of which he is still 
very fond, Mr, Strecker attributes much of 
his abounding health. He possesses a fine 
baritone voice, has sung in high class mu- 
sical organizations, and when a young man 
received a superb musical education, so 
that at one time he was almost persuaded 
to go on the operatic stage. 

Music and books constitute his chief 
hobby. He is a confirmed opera goer, and 
possesses one of the finest libraries in Mas- 
sachusetts. 

The success achieved by Mr. Strecker in 
his business affairs is all the assurance 
needed of his qualifications for the posi- 
tion of state auditor, and, with his force- 
ful and assertive disposition, the people of 
the state will not be disappointed in look- 
ing for reforms and greater economy in 
the conduct of the office, should Mr. 
Strecker be elected. 


Fighting the Income Tax. 

The history of taxation is largely a record 
of the efforts of the most powerful classes 
in society to shift the burden of support- 
ing the government upon the more helpless 
classes. Hence, this is a pretty safe recipe: 
To find the most powerful class in society 
at a given time look for that elass that 
pays the least taxes in proportion to its 
ability to pay. In the United States this class 
would comprise people who derive 2mple 
incomes from concealable personal proper- 
ty—the class loosely prescribed as ‘‘cap- 
italists.’’ 

In the last year of the 18th century Pitt 
first imposed the income tax upon Eng- 
land under dire necessities of war. The 
city—that is, the leading capitalists—fought 
the tax with persistent violence during the 
long struggle with Napoleon and secured 
its repeal the moment the struggle was 
ended. Forced by panic and famine Peel 
reimposed the tax in 1842; and for a gen- 
eration thereafter, while fiscal necessities 
compelled the taxing of incomes, it was 
the dream of English statesmanship to get 
the exchequer in such a condition that a 
tax to which wealth was so bitterly opposed 
might be abolished. In~- 1874 Gladstone 
thought he was about to realize that 
dream but, unfortunately for wealth, he 
was defeated in that year’s elections. Ten 
years later this tax was described as ‘‘de- 
tested, denounced and doomed again and 
again to extinction.” Only. recently kas 
English wealth resigned itself to a tux 
based on the theory that every man sheuld 
conribute to the support of the government 
according to his ability. 

In the United States, among those who 
are directly taxed at all, the general rule 
is that a man’s taxes are in inverse ratio 
to his ability to pay them. Real estate, 
largely in the hands of small proprietors, 
and unconcealable personal property, such 
as a farmer’s horses and cattle, are iaxed; 
but the capitalist, in the sense of one 
whose wealth is invested in conceaiable 
personal property, pays almost nothing.— 
Saturday Evening Post. 


“Go On With the Game.’’ 


Gov. Harmon at Faneuil hall unquestion- 
ably exposed the popular sentiment regard- 
ing Pres. Taft’s charge that in the tariff 
legislation at the last session the democrats 


were ‘playing politics.’”’ The people, said 
the governor, will cry, “Go on with the 
game.”’ 


It is a game—if you please to call it such 
—that must be played out, and if fairly 
played the people must be the winners. The 
one anxiety is lest Mr. Taft’s tariff board 
shall be hindered in presenting its report 
in season for the extra round to be conclud- 
ed at the December session. Any factitious 
delay in producing the single condition upon 
which the president will permit such legis- 
lation to be carried through would be re- 
sented. 

It is by no means unlikely that the facts 
presented and some at least of the conclu- 
sions reached by the tariff board will be 
found of value by congress in drafting the 
promised revision. But this information can- 
not be withheld under any pretext in order 
to block the progress of the game. It must 
go on regularly.—Boston Post, 
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PRACTICAL POLITICS: 


STEPHEN O’MEARA | 


First Police Commissioner Appointed With Sole and Almost 
Autocratic Power—That Power Has Been Used 
For the Best Interests of the City 


It is difficult sometimes for the average 
citizen to understand the workings of the 
public press. The average citizen—and es- 
pecially the average citizen who reads the 
newspapers for the purpose of obtaining 
opinions as well as news—occasionally comes 
in contact with a journalistic brain storm 
which makes him wonder whether, after 
all, the press is infallible. He dislikes, of 
course, to have his faith shaken, but there 
are times when the shaking is inevitable. 

Take, for example, the Boston police de- 
partment. It has been taken many times 
for example. and strange as it may seem, 
it ‘has been taken simultaneously for a hor- 
rible and for an exemplary example, but not, 
of course, simultaneously by the same pub- 
lic mentor. The Boston police department 
is very much ir the public eye, and not in- 
frequently in the public mouth. There is 
a trite injunction, attributed to Mark Twain, 
which runs as follows: 

“When in doubt, tell the truth.’’ It need 
not be said that those who adopt the fore- 
going injunction as one of their guides in 
life are not those who have already adopt- 
ed this as the Eleventh Commandment.” 

“When in doubt, blame the police.” 

The police department of Boston is under 
the control of a single police commissioner. 
He is appointed by the governor, subject to 
confirmation by the executive council, and 
he is responsible legally to the governor and 
only to the governor. 

Stephen O’Meara is the police commis- 
sioner of Boston. He is the first police 
commiissioner ever appointed with sole and 
almost autocratic powers. He succeeded a 
commission of three that had been appoint- 
ed by the state, but which was compelled 
to handle the vexatious license problem as 
well as to administer the police depart- 
ment. When it was decided to separate 
those duties, it was also decided to make 
one man directly responsible for the admin- 
istration of the police department. 

Gov. Guild, republican, appointed Stephen 
O’Meara, a republican, as the first commis- 
sioner under the new system to take charge 
of a police force in the largest democratic 
city in New England. There was never a 
doubt of Mr. O’Meara’s republicanism. He 
had been a republican editor, a republican 
orator, and a republican leader in the best 
sense. He had never concealed his political 
views, and he had never stifled his politi- 
eal convictions. And yet his appointment by 
Gov. Guild was greeted by men and news- 
papers of both parties as one which reflect- 
ed as much credit upon the governor as it 
did upon the appointee. 

Commr. O’Meara knew something about the 
police department from the inside. He nau 
been a police reporter in his salad days, and 
as the responsible editor of a daily newspa- 
per he knew all about the ins and outs of 
the police department. He knew wherein 
it was weak and wherein it was strong. 
There were those who prophesied that ne 
would revolutionize the department and that 
there would be an explosion from) the inside, 
but there was nothing of the kind. 

He made it clear from the outset that 
he would play no favorites, as the boys 
say, and that a man’s position in the po- 
lice department would rest wholly with the 
man. He made it clear, moreover, that 
outside pulls and political influence 
would not avail in protecting a man from 
punishment or in preventing him from get- 
ting his reward if he deserved one. It 
didn’t take more than a few months to 
convince the rank and file that the police 
- commissioner could be trusted, and the po- 

lice commissioner, fire commissioner or any 
commissioner in charge of a large depart- 
ment who can produce that conviction has 
more than half won his fight for a loyal, ef- 
fective Cepartment. 

The commissioner soon impressed upon his 
men the necessity for doing their duty in 
accordance with the laws and ordinances. 
He devoted himse'f to convincing the offi- 
cers and men that the police department 
must be conducted according to statutes and 
not according to emotions. He made it plain 
that the policeman who’ obeyed the 
law in dealing with law breakers was the 
kind of policeman who would accomplish 
most and would meet with the least trou- 
ble. We has never relaxed his work along 
‘that line. And thereby he “started some- 
thing.’’ to use the phrase of the street. 

There are people in Boston, as in every 


city, town and village, who believe that 
the police should do their work in accord- 
ance with the emotions af those people. 
Usually they are well meaning. Sometimes 
they are professional advocates of a spot- 
less city who feel that, if they could ad- 
minister the police department, they would 
make Boston whiter than snow, if not in a 
single night, at least in a fortnight. Some- 
times they are the paid agents of societies 
formed for worthy purposes but hacked by 
men who are not always conversant with 
the character and methods of their paid 
agents. 

It has been claimed that Boston has a 
larger percentage of people who make a 
specialty of directing the administration of 
public duties than any other large city ‘n 
the country. That charge is untrue. It is 
true, however, that Commr. O’Meara’s in- 
sistence that the police should not violate 
the law in their dealings with violators of 
law scon had the professional critics hot 
upon his trail. And when such critics once 


STEPHEN O’MEARA, 


start upon the trail of a man who has not 
only differed with them but has demonstrat- 
ed to the satisfaction of the unprejudiced 
that their premises and _ conclusions are 
equally unsubstantial, there is bound to be 
some noise for a considerable while. 

It is hardly more than a year since 
the people of Boston were being assured 
in large black and red type that the police 
commissioner had refused to protect the 
people, that Boston Common had been giv- 
en over to criminals of all kinds and both 
sexes, that the dissolute and disreputable 
were hurrying to Boston for the purpose of 
making the Common their home and shar- 
ing in the spoils made possible by the de- 
termination of the police commissioner to 
let the crooks run the Common. 

You had forgotten that, hadn’t vnau? 
Seems like a dream, does it, when you 
come to think it over? And yet women re- 
porters’ were assigned to parade the Com- 
mon after dark, without escorts, or without 
visible escorts, and to write stories of their 
experiences. It is not necessary to say that 
the right kind of stories were expected and 
that the newspapers which resorted to such 
methods got what they were looking for. 
Those who are easily influenced by eloquent 
type and many adjectives naturally believed 
that Boston had unconditionally surrendered 
to the people of the underworld. 

How long did that last? It lasted longer 
than it should have lasted, and longer than 
it would have lasted had there not been a 
political phase to the matter. That phase 
was the backbone of the demonstration. 
Moreover, it was the dull season for news- 
papers, and some of them, apparently, lost 
their heads while finding their headlines. 
Finally something else happened. A flying 
man came along, or an heiress went away, 
and the crusade was over. The laws were 
still on the statute book, and the police 


were still doing their duty in accordance 
with the laws of the commonwealth, ordi- 
nances of the city of Boston, and the regu- 
lations of the department. 

The politicians who had never been in 
earnest soon forgot that they were part 
of the crusade. The politicians more easi- 
ly forget their enmities, because they are 
not controlled in any large degree by their 
emotions. But the people who believe that 
a police department should be guided by 
their emotions did not soon or easily for- 
get. They had rioted in their emotions dur- 
ing the short time that a portion of the 
press found it timely, and perhaps _ profita- 
ble, to interview those emotions and pho- 
tograph them for front page exhibits. The 
newspapers and the politicians went away 
and left the emotions without even a formal 
goodby, but the emotionalists did not real- 
ize what had happened to them. 

They were still belligerent. They were 
still positive that the police department 
was incapable, and corrupt, as well as de- 
fiant, because the responsible head of that 
department consulted the revised statutes 
instead of them. The paid agent of the 
emotions worked overtime to eater to them. 
“White slaves’ were discovered in the per- 
son of every sodden woman of the street; an 
‘international traffic in human bodies’? had 
its headquarters in Boston; the cocaine and 
opium traffic was known only in this city, 
and one paper discovered a mysterious drug 
which was so remarkable that it could not 
be described and the reporter abandoned 
the attempt to describe it after saying dis- 
paringly that it ‘looked like a plug of to- 
bacco.’’ 

Perhaps it was a plug of tobacco. Who 
knows? The tobacco industry has thrived 
under the present police administration, 
and no attempt has been made to suppress 
it. But the fact remains that the people of 
Boston who were carried off their feet for 
a few dull weeks in the summer of 1911 
have nearly all recovered their equilibrium 
and are not likely to be unprepared next 
time, for the same method of crusading. The 
police Gepartment continues to be run on a 
legal basis, the statutes and ordinances are 
still consulted, and great good, permanent 
good, is being accomplished without violat- 
ing the law. 

Stephen O’Meara has made good. He has 
believed in curing the running sores, instead 
of exhibiting them. He has believed in en- 
forcing all the laws, instead of employing 
a brass. band for the purpose of showing 
that he is enforcing some of them. And the 
supreme test of his record as police commis- 
sioner, after a full term of five years, was 
made when this year Gov. Foss was called 
upon to reappoint Commr. O’Meara or ap- 
point his successor. There was no personal 
reason why the governor should have re- 
appointed Commr. O’Meara. Politically they 
had been very wide apart and as editor of 
the Boston Journal Mr. O’Meara had not 
hesitated to criticise Mr. Foss’ methods and 
politics, even when they were members of 
the same party. 

Politicians who wanted O’Meara out of the 
way and one who could be influenced by 
them put in his place clamored for the com- 
missioner’s removal. Certain good peopie 
who still insist that their own emotions 
shall direct the police department opined 
that O’Meara should be ousted instanter 
and undertook to name his successor. Cler- 
gymen whoare not averse to publicity joined 
the ranks of those who wanted to depose 
the commissioner and were among thos> 
who hastened to inform the world that the 
governor had promised not to reappoint 
O'Meara. ; 

And the governor himself? His position 
was soon made clear. Examining the ros- 
ter of candidates for the place, he an- 
nounced his purpose: 

“Show me a better man than O’Meara and 
T will appoint him.” ; 

That was all. All he asked for was a bet- 
ter man and a better man could have 
the place. The people of emotions, 
the * politicians of purposes and plans 
and the clergymen who help to mould 
public opinion by secular addresses, had 
their opportunity. They ‘had plenty of time 
in which to meet it, and they had the abso- 
lute refusal of Commr. O’Meara to take 
one step in his own behalf, 

Commr. O’Meara is now serving his sec- 
ond term, he is serving it without one con- 
eession to those who insisted upon his re- 
moval, and he is doing his duty as he has 
always done it—he is enforcing the laws 
without violating them. 

But one can never tell when a new cru- 
sade will be started for something or 
against something—it matters not much 
which. But no man will face it more calm- 
ly er more appreciatively than Stephen 


O’Meara. 
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PRACEIGAL POLITICS: 


CHARLES S. BAXTER 


Astute in Law and Politics, Has Had Large Success in Both— 
Remarkable Fight for Boston & Eastern Railroad— 
Manager of Lieut.-Gov. Frothingham’s Campaign 


His real name is Charles S. Baxter, 
though his friends and admirers call him 
Charles Pnergetic Aggressive Tenacious 
Win S. Baxter for short, and because he is 
all of those things and then some. Charley 
—to us2 his familiar cognomen—is a bundle 
of live wires from the tips of his toes to 
the crown of his head. His last name and 
fight are synonymous terms, and he never 
says die. For pure, unadulterated stick-to- 
it-iveness, he has the proverbial dog and 
root propositien faded to a shadow. And he 
always. wins. Wherefore, Charles Energetic 
Aggressive Tenacious Win S. Baxter, ex- 
mayor of Melford and past master in the 
art of politics. 

Very early in life—which is not so long 
ago as some might think—Charley prom- 


ised himself that he would never undertake 
anything unless he believed in it, and that 
once he committed himself to a proposition 
he would carry it through or die fighting. 
“When I put my hand to the plow,’ he 
said, ‘‘there must be no_ turning back.” 
Since then he has put his hand to several 
unwieldly plows and has trod many a diffi- 
cult furrow in the field of politics and the 
law, but there has never been any turning 
back. He has deen true to his promise to 
himself, though at times the odds against 
him have seemed overwhelming and noth- 
ing but sheer grit has carried him through. 

Never was there a more striking illus- 
tration of the fighting spirit in a man and 
what it can accompiish than is to he 
found in Charley Baxter’s record as coun- 
sel for the Boston & Eastern interurban 
railroad. The railroad history of the coun- 
try contains few more interesting chapters 
than the story of the fight for the right to 
build that road, and in the category of 
notable legai victories must ever remain 
conspicuous the extraordinary achievement 
of Mr. Bax‘er in securing a certificate of 
exigency over the heads of a hostile rail- 
road cemmissior, and in the face of the 
united opposition of all other railroad and 
rui:way interasts in eastern Massachusetts. 

Charley kept his promise made to him- 
self when he first became identified with 
‘he Boston & Easterii project. He believed 
in it absolu-e:y. The desirability and feasi- 
bility of giving the people of Essex county 
the same easy and rapid transportation 
facilities into Boston as are enjoyed by the 
people of Middlesex and Norfolk counties 
appealed to him from the start. In the first 
place he regarded it as a right to which 
the people of Essex were entitled, and in 
the second place he believed it to be a per- 
fectly sound business proposition. It was 
with this feeling of confidence that he un- 
dertook in 1909 to secure the necessary leg- 
islation, and it was this feeling that buoyed 
him up through three years of the most 
unexpected and discouraging opposition. 

The petition for a charter had scarcely 
been filed hefure the mailed fist of the op- 
posing interests made itself felt. The pro- 
tect was denounced as another of the many 
stock-jobbine electric railroad schemes with 
which the legislature has been called upon 
to deal from time to time. The idea of a 
high-speed electric line from the northeast 
into Boston was impracticable and ridicu- 
lous. To listen to the glib gentlemen rep- 
resenting the would-be transportation mon- 
opolists, one would think the promoters of 
the Boston & Eastern wanted the Massa- 
chusetts legislature to aid and abet them 
in a scheme to defraud. 

The members of the general court, how- 
ever, concurred in the. mildly expressed 
view of Atty. Baxter that it was conceiv- 
able that the gentlemen in question were 
not inspired wholly by philanthropic mo- 
tives in their opposition to the proposed 
road. But they did not grant the petition. 
Instead they passed a resolution requesting 
the railroad commission and the Boston 
Transit commission to sit jointly to hear 
the parties in interest and report to the 
1910 legislature whether or not in their 
opinion it was advisable, expedient and in 
the public interest to grant the _ rights 
asked for by the Boston & Eastern pro- 
moters. 

The joint board met and after full con- 
sideration of the question submitted a re- 


port advising further delay. But the legis- 
lature was insistent and the commission- 
ers, by request, submitted a draft of a bill 
giving the company substantially all it 
asked for, but imposing certain restrictions 
which they felt were needed. This bill was 
opposed by the interests as strenuously as 
they had opposed the original proposition, 
and the methods used to block its progress 
were not always the most commendable. 
With Charley Baxter on the firing line, how- 
ever, opposition availed not. The bill went 
through with a sweeping majority, and 
was signed by the governor. 

Everybody interested in the success of 
the road thought, naturally enough, that 
the fight was over. Every obstacle appar- 
ently had been swept away. It remained 
only for the railroad commission to issue a 
certificate of exigency, in accordance with 
the bill they had drafted for the legislature, 
and the company could proceed to the exe- 
ecution of its plans. And then, like a thun- 
derbolt out of a clear sky, came the un- 
precedented act of the commission in re- 
versing its own opinion and declaring that 
public convenience and necessity did not 
require the building of the road. 

When that blow fell the promoters were 
almost discouraged, but it was only then 
that Charley Baxter began go show his real 
fighting blood. While the promoters were 
bewailing their ill fortune, Baxter was 
buckling on his armor and that armor never 
came off for a single minute until the 
fight was won. The ink was hardly dry on 
the adverse decision of the railroad commis- 
sion before he forced them to give him an- 
other hearing. Nothing came of that, but 
in the meantime the people of Essex coun- 
ty were aroused. They went to Gov. Dra- 
per, and after a hearing the governor in- 
terviewed one of the commissioners and 
told him some plain truths. 

The matter was made an issue in the 
state election, and many candidates for the 
legislature had Boston & Pastern planks in 
their platforms. It was a popular issue. The 
people wanted the road. How they were go- 
ing to get it, however, was not so plain. 
The prevailing idea was that whoever was 
elected governor would remove one or per- 
haps two of the railroad commissioners, 
and replace them with men who would give 
the Boston & Eastern company the right 
to which the legislature said it was en- 
titled. Charley Baxter said nothing, but as 
subsequent events proved he had been saw- 
ing wood all the time. 

When the 1911 legislature came in, Char- 
ley threw a bomb into the ranks of the op- 
position by filing a petition asking the leg- 
islature either to compel the railroad com- 
missioners to issue a certificate of exigen- 
cy, or to issue it directly, without reference 
to that body. The request was unprecedent- 
ed, and the interests were ‘astounded at 
the man’s audacity.” Then they smiled. It 
was a good joke. But as the session ad- 
vanced the smile wore away, and finally, 
when the smoke of battle cleared and Char- 
ley Baxter was seen upon the ramparts 
waving the flag of victory, there was little 
feeling left but one of admiration for the 
man who, without the illegtimitate expend- 
iture of a single dollar, had signally de- 
feated the strongest combination of inter- 
ests at work on Beacon hill. 

When the history of the Boston & East- 
ern road comes to be written, Charles S. 
Baxter’s name should stand side by side 
with those of the big men who conceived 
and planned the project, for whatever oth- 
ers may think, those who are familiar with 
his work on Beacon hill during the last 
three years are convinced that to his as- 
tuteness as a lawyer, his personal popu- 
larity and his bull-dog tenacity the success 
of the enterprise up to this point is largely 
due. The task which will face the builders 
after the dirt begins to fly will be a huge 
one, but compared with the task which 
faced Atty. Baxter when he took up the 
fight three years ago it will dwindle into 
insignificance. 

After a fight like that the average law- 
yer would have taken a three months’ va- 
cation. Not so Charley Baxter. He took a 
day or two for a little tennis and golf, and 
then back to his desk. Bonds hadto be filed, 
locations secured and money raised. Under 
the terms of the bill, various steps pre- 
liminary to the building of the road had to 
be taken within a certain limited time, but 


such has been the energy and activity dis- 
played by the company’s attorney that it 
is more than a month ahead of the schedule 
mapped out for it by the legislatpre. _ 

The work involved would tax the capa- 
city of the average attorney, but with 
Charley it has been merely a side issue. 
His chief concern since the close of the leg- 
islature has been the management of 
Lieut.-Gov. Frothingham’s campaign for the 
republican gubernatorial nomination. And 
here again Charley has been true to his 
promise. He went into the Frothingham 
fight because he believed in it. He believed 
Mr. Frothingham was the man to defeat 
Foss, and believing that he set about the 
task of organizing and directing his forces 
to the end that he might win the nomina- 
tion. He says his work in this connection 
is about done, that Mr. Frothingham is as 
good as nominated. Political managers, of 
course, are given to optimistic predictions, 
but in Charley’s case it is always well to 
remember that he has never lost a politi- 
eal fight. 

It wasn’t by chance that Mr. Frothing- 
ham secured Charley as his campaign man- 
ager, for it was with his aid and that of 
Charley Hatfield and other young politi- 
cians of similar energy and ability that he 
won the lieutenant-governorship nomina- 
tion in 1908. In that campaign Baxter went 
into every city and town of the common- 
wealth and built up an organization of 
young men that carried everything before 
it. The forces of John N. Cole and Robert 
Luce were routed, horse, foot and dra- 
goons, although when Baxter and Hatfield 
took hold the chances of victory seemed 
slim, indeed. 

Mr. Baxter was graduated from Harvard 
in 1892 and was admitted to the bar three 
years later. In 1898 he became the head of 
the claim department of the Boston Hle- 
vated railroad, an office which he held for 
four years. About this time he began to 
interest himself in politics in the city of 
Medford. He served two years in the com- 
mon council, the last year as president. 
Then he served two years in the board of 
aldermen, becoming president also of that 
body. Next he was’ elected mayor, and 
though he had to fight for the nomination 
when it came to the election he carried 
every ward in the city, democratic as well 
as republican. 

During his two terms as mayor Mr. Bax- 
ter endeared himself to the people of his 
city and established a reputation for doing 
things which has grown with the years. 
During the coal strike, when the poor of 
Medford were suffering and no one ap- 
peared to know which way to turn for re- 
lief, Mayor Baxter conceived and carried 
out on his own responsibility the daring 
scheme of buying a whole shipload of coal, 
bringing it up the Mystic and distributing 
it among the poor of the city at cost. He 
came in for a storm of denunciation for 
having exceeded his authority, but Bax- 
ter’s reply to his critics was that it was a 
time to act and not to talk, and subse- 
quent events proved that human 
might have been the forfeit had a less en- 
ergetic and forceful man occupied the may- 
or’s chair in that crisis. 

At the close of his last term as mayor, 
Mr. Baxter began to participate in a 
broad way in state politics. He handled the 
first Guild campaign in Middlesex county 
and gave evidence at that time of his won- 
derful ability as an organizer. Then he he- 
came responsible for the success of Her- 
bert Parker’s campaign in Middlesex, when 
the Lancaster man was a candidate for 
attorney-general, and did his work so well 
that he attracted the attention of the lead- 
ers of his party in all parts of the state. 
The Frothnngham-Luce-Cole fight, before 
referred to, came the following year. 

Mr. Baxter’s activity has not been con- 
fined to politics and the law, although it 
might seem, from what he has accomplished. 
that he had little time for anything else. 
He served his time in the First Corps of 
Cadets as a member of B company. He or- 
ganized and was the first president of the 
Medford Boat club, and was active for 
years in the Medford Golf club. He was 
the first member initiated in Medford lodge 
of Elks and has been very active in the 
various Masonic bodies. All in all he has 
had a busy life so far, and if energy, cour- 
age, shrewdness, ability and honesty will 
win a man honors, Charley Baxter’s ought 
to be many and of the highest. 


This may be the last month of the life of 
one of the twin lights on Thatchers island, 
as the government has ordered it aband- 
oned. But if it is, this will also be the first 
month of a long, loud and continuous roar 
from every seafaring man who has to trav- 
el up and down the New England coast. 
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PRACGEICAL POLITICS: 


SIDNEY 0. BIGNEY 


Higher Political Honors in Store for Attleboro Manufacturer— 
Splendid Example of Business Man in Politics— 
Has Served State and Party Well 


A coming man in state politics is Col. 
Bigney of Attleboro, who carried his 
business methods, which have achieved 
for him wonderful and deserved suc- 
cess, into his campaigning and who is 
therefore a factor always to be reck- 
oned with. It is -the colonel’s way to 
get whatever he goes after; his energy is 
unflagging and as a master of finesse he 
has few equals and no superiors. There- 
fore that which might appall a less virile 
man has no terrors for him, because 
he is thoroughly in earnest in every move 
that he makes and with him motion is es- 
sential to progress. A progressive in the 
truest and best sense the colonel certainly 
is, though not to be classed as ‘an in- 
surgent” in the applied meaning of that 
term in latter day politics. He needs no 
‘road roller’? to surmount his obstacles— 
“suaviter in modo, fortiter in re,’’ he finds 
to work out much better in surmounting 
obstacles that confront him, and though 
he does not storm the opposing batteries 
after the manner of the rough riding dra- 
goon, he accomplishes his aim by spiking 
their guns in a way peculiarly his own. 

Politic in ail his dealings the colonel 
has never lacked a loyal support whenever 
he called for it. He permeates his forces 
with his own cheerful optimism, which 
carries a lot with it as his opponents in 
the political field can testify whenever Col. 
Bigney has taken the _ saddle. Watchful 
and alert he cloaks his innermost feelings 
beneath a smiling but impenetrable face, 
and foils by unfailing courtesy the rapier 
of his opponent. His hand is always ex- 
tended in cordial grasp to friend or strang- 
er. It is his endeavor to make everybodv 
feel at once at home with him though it 
be the first time met. It is this winning 
charm, so characteristic of the true gentle- 
man in politics or business, that brings 
the colonel victory and the accomplishment 
of his uitimate purpose. His uniform suc- 
cess is due to the fact that he never starts 
without fixed purpose. He keeps continu- 
ally .at it and fires his workers by his 
bwn enthusiastic zeal, holding them by a 
rare personal magnetism all his own. 


He desired to participate in the nomi- 
nation of William Howard Taft for the 
presidency and he struck boldly for the posi- 
tion of one of the four delegates-at-large 
to the republican national convention. There 
were those who smiled at his candidacy but 
the colonel, having announced himself in 
the field, made hay while they dallied. He 
was everywhere among the rank and file 
winning delegates by his inimitable smile 
and potent charm of manner in approach- 
ing voter and delegate. Col. Bigney dem- 
onstrated that he had a knowledge of men 
and political practice that surprised the 
wise ones. What was the result? He 
upset the slate completely. Hon. John tk. 
Bates, ex-governor, who had been in the 
minds of the convention manipulators 
gracefully retired that no one be humiliated. 
Bigney had the votes, as he showed the 
strong combination arrayed against him 
-who had assayed to dictate who should yo 
to Chicago. He made friends, if not al- 
Ways supporters, with all that he met. 

The colonel’s friends point with pride 
to the record that he has made, not only in 
his business but as-a man of affairs, and 
he has been talked of as a ‘“‘business man’s 
candidate’ for lieutenant governor. That 
Col. Bigney may be looked for again in the 
saddle for further advancement in the 
arena of politics when his business can 
spare him goes without saying. His 
political ventures have been so far suc- 
‘cessful as to give his ardent supporters as- 
surance that he is yet destined for still 
higher position in the service of the com- 
monwealth to whose interests he has ever 
been so zealously loyal. As a member of 
the governor’s executive advisers, from the 
second councilor district, the colonel ob- 
tained a knowledge of state affairs that 
should admirably fit him for gubernatorial! 
office. His fine tact has carried him by the 
shoals of factious opposition; there is al- 
iways a fair way and open channel ahead 
when the colonel once fairly embarks. 

Col. Bigney has been an extensive em- 
ployer of labor and has never failed to 
hold the regard of his employes because he 
has treated them with fairness and con- 
sideration, There has been that commun- 


ity of regard between employer and work- 
ing people in his manufacturing business 
‘that makes for the best industrial success 
both for the executive head and for those 
who labor. He has won by his own per- 
‘sonal energy and endeavor very substan- 
tial commercial connections and interests, 
building up a large and successful jewelry 
business in Attleboro, and has gained not 
lonly the confidence of his own associates 
jut of the industrial world generally. The 
colonel’s supporters contend that he will 
have the votes of the labor element, so 
called, as he has not infrequently appear- 
ed in behalf of the laboring man _ before 
legislative committees. 

His sterling commercial qualities, his 
shrewdness and progressiveness that does 
not lack conservatism, have won the rec- 
ognition of the leading business men of 
‘Attleboro, who have made him president of 
‘the first board of trade; the town has a 
population of about 20,000, and the new 
board has its monuments already in the 
new buildings which it has caused to be 
erected for industrial and commercial pur- 
poses under the energetic guidance of Pres. 
Bigney. It is by that standard of fitness, 
that a man’s right to public service shouid 
be measured’ by what he has accomplished 
in his own service that Col. Bigney surely 
has been tested and found worthy. The 
man who has not made good with those in 
his own employ will not be bothered with 
the clamor of people calling him to public 
work. 

His great jewelry factory in Attleboro, 
one of the largest in the state, speaks of 
itself most eloquently for his energy and 
business acumen and did not come to him 
by inheritance from the labor and thought 
iof others. It is his own; the fruit of his 
personal efforts and the labor of his hands 
and brain. 

Col. Bigney has followed no rut; no pent- 
up Utica contracts his powers. His is not 
a mind of narrow limitations. Mere com- 
mercialism gives not sufficient scope for a 
man of his expansive ideas. The colonel 


has taken a very lively interest and an 
intelligent concern in the problems of the 
day, both state and national. In the ef- 
forts of the apostles of Canadian recipro- 
city to obtain legislative action by the gen- 
eral court of this commonwealth, nothing 
more enjoyable is recalled than Col Big- 
ney’s own inimitable presentation of the 
perplexing question. Not only did he dis- 
play an intimate knowledge of the subject, 
and of what may be termed its commercial 
philosophy, but by the manner of his clear 
iand convincing address and the boldness 
and freedom of his utterance he quite as- 
tonished those who were privileged to hear 
him. 

As the spokesman of Massachusetts man- 
sifacturers on several occasions when im- 
\portant legislation has been pending, his 
address and his services have been of great 
value toa the industrial world of Massachu- 
setts. This was noticeably the fact when 
they sent him to Washington to oppose 
the French treaty which threatened what 
might have been a disastrous blow at the 
jewelry manufacturing industry as well as 
other industries of this commonwealth. Col. 
Bigney spoke so strongly and convincingly 
against the proposed ratification of this 
‘treaty that its ultimate defeat may be tak- 
en as an indieation of the successful ac- 
‘complishment of this responsible mission. 
Hon. Sidney Osborne Bigney is a man of 
engaging personality and large presence as 
the readers or this sketch may well suppose. 
He has a splendid physique and apparently 
it is rare with him when he does not enjoy 
{the best of health. His is that rare mag- 
netism among his fellow-men that at once 
attracts all who come in contact with him, 
and a sincerity of utterance that makes 
him friends by the legion. His charac- 
teristics are,a high sense of honor that nis 
;word may never be doubted; industry, 
punctuality, coupled with shrewdness and 
reliability in business; a cordiality of man- 
ner, thoroughly democratic in mingling “with 
‘the people, that makes him always ap- 
proachable; good executive ability, and in 
statecraft observant, a student of public 
affairs, always a_ seeker for knowledge. 
Added to all these he is energetic and tire- 
less in pursuit of every object he seeks 
to attain. 

In fact Col. Bigney, in the prime of 
life, is one who it is safe to prophesy will 
be called to further and higher duties than 
he has thus far performed for his state. 
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PRACTICAL POLITICS. 


JAMES M. PRENDERGAST 


Immersed in Big’ Business Affairs, Yet Shows Fine Public 
Spirit—Has Done Notable Work as Boston Park 
Commissioner—A Director Who Directs 


' The Prendergast family have long been 
deeply interested in the most scientific and 
humanitarian measures to mitigate the 
curse of the Great White Plague, and Gov. 
Foss has been anxious to appoint James M. 
Prendergast on some of the commissions 
of the commonwealth engaged in fighting 
tuberculosis, in public recognition of his 
philanthropy, his generosity, and his ser- 
vices to his fellowmen. 

But James M. Prendergast, though vir- 
tually the head of the family, is a most 


modest man. He abhors prominence before ~ 


the public, performs his charities in priv- 
ate, and would that even his left hand 
would not know what his right hand doeth. 
‘ So it was that Gov. Foss appointed the 
cousin of James M. Prendergast, Daniel 
L., of Brookline, as trustee of the hospital 
for consumptives when a vacancy on the 
board of trustees occurred. 

This appointment was eminently fit, for 
Daniel L. has been interested for years in 
the work for consumptives, especially at 
the home on Quincy street, Dorchester, but 
Daniel L. would much have preferred that 
James M. had taken the appointment. 

There is no question of the shining abil- 
ity, or of the remarkable energy of James 
M. Prendergast, park commissioner of Bos- 
ton, and director of the Boston Elevated 
railway company, and of half a dozen 
banks. 

Tf ever he entered politics he would 
achieve much, likewise, in that sphere. Gov. 
Foss would be glad of his counsel and aid 
as a member of almost any commission or 
board, but his time is so fully occupied 
now that his acceptance of such a post is 
practically out of the question, 

There is no more busy man in Boston to- 
day than James M. Prendergast, and he is 
no longer a young man. He is approaching 
the period in life when it is one’s duty, for 
the sake of family and friends, no less 
than for one’s own sake, to decline to take 
on new responsibilities and rather to begin 
to “grow old gracefuly.’’ entering upon a 
period of well-earned serenity and tran- 
guillity because of things accomplished, and 
duty already well done. 

Unless, therefore, Mr. Prendergast with- 
draws from some of those activities, where- 
in he is now so important a balance-wheel, 
it is doubtful whether Gov. Foss can pre- 
vail on him to come up to the state house 
and enter the limelight. 

Yet there are few men who have had 
more to do with the upbuilding of the city 
and its interests, and few whose names 
have less frequently confronted the public. 

The fruition of the Boston park system 
is due to his activities. The growth of cer- 
tain banks can be traced directly to the 
work which he has devoted to them. The 
ever increasing ramifications of the Bos- 
ton Elevated railway. and its upbuilding 
till as a system it far excels in financial 
soundness that of any other city of the 
size of Boston, in the entire United States, 
must be credited in part to his genius. 

Yet there is no more retiring man in the 
city. 

When Charles E. Stratton was chairman 
of the Boston park commission, he was 
anxious to retire in favor of Mr. Prender- 
gast. Time and again Mr. Stratton urged 
the honor on Mr. Prendergast, because of 
the latter’s eminent ability, but invariably 
Mr. Prendergast declined to consider such 
a suggestion. 

Finally Mr. Stratton resigned, creating a 
vacancy, and the late Mayor George A. 
Hibbard very warmly urged Mr. Prendergast 
to take chairmanship, but the latter re- 
mained inflexible. 

“No,’’ said this quiet, calm man, ‘TI do 
not want it. You need have no fear, Mr. 
Mayor. As chairman I could not give any 
more time than I am now giving to the 
duties of the office, and T think it would be 
better if another man had the chairman- 
ship.”’ 

So the late Mayor Hibbard made another 
selection for chairman, but Mr. Prender- 
gast was deferred to as profoundly as hbe- 
fore. and as if he were chairman, sfor his 


opinions, and his advice, are sagacity it- 
self. 

It is one of the unfortunate facts 
in the history of the city that somehow 


the character of the science in general 
which the city has received from unpaid 
boards has been hardly of the kind which 


wins complete approval. There always have 
been men who have given to the city, with- 
out price, invaluable service, but they have 
been the exceptions, and James M. Prend- 
ergast is a shining example. 

It*is the service which such as he has 
given to the city which again and again 
has saved the abolition of the whole plan 
of unpaid commissions. 


Of all the unpaid boards of Boston the 
work of the park commission has been the 
most onerous, for the members have had 
the handling of large sums of money, the 
employment of labor to a large extent, and 
the burden of reaching decisions on the 
most important transactions in the develop- 
ment of a great city’s pleasure grounds. 

The grand inquisitors of the Boston 
finance commission have never found any- 
thing wrong with the Boston park commis- 
sion. Naturally, it was expected of the fin- 
ance commission that they should investi- 
gate all boards and commissions, paid and 
unpaid, as well as institutions and depart- 
ments. 

But the park commission remains above 
reproach, never the faintest whisper of 
eavilling being heard. Few among the gen- 
eral public. are able to appreciate the 
amgint of real dollars and cents’ time 
which it has cost Mr. Prendergast and the 
other commissioners. To take a minor ex- 
ample, for the past few years the commis- 
sion has been buying land for playgrounds. 
Now from time immemorial the land. pur- 
chases of the city have been a matter of 
suspicion but that has never extended to 
the park commission. There is a reason. 
Mr. Prendergast never yet approved the 
purchase of any site that he had not per- 
sonally inspected. Sunday after Sunday he 
has put in his time going through a dis- 
trict looking at sites, sensing out the own- 
ers, not for the price they would sell to 
the city but for the price they expected 
of private purchasers. He was the man 


who introduced the system of advertis- 
ing straight out in the newspapers for 
bids to furnish land. There was a gasp 


when he suggested it but now it would 
not be departed from and the park pur- 


chases have been extraordinarily low in 
price. 
What can be accomplished under these 


conditions was well shown recently when 
the park commission made purchases in 
South Boston and East Boston at prices 
which astonished those who knew of past 
prices which the city had been obliged 
to pay. His supervision of the parks is of 
the same character. He personally looks 
up the tree or the shrub question in dis- 
pute and no one will care to stand and 
say that in upkeep and general appearance 
the Boston park system is not ideal. It is 
the admiration of our visitors and the 
model for the authorities from other cities. 

It would be a fine thing if Mr. Prender- 
gast really could be prevailed upon to pre- 
pare a code for the instruction of the mem- 
bers of unpaid boards. That the course 
he has taken has not been always so 
smooth is well Known. More than once 
in his own quiet way he has been obliged 
to take a stand against the chief execu- 
tives of the city and call their attention 
to the fact that he, too, had subscribed 
to an oath to serve the city honestly and 
fearlessly and for its best interests and 
that there is no known method by which 
a chief executive can absolve him from the 
responsibilities of his oath of office. 

It should encourage those weak brothers, 
who feel obliged to nod at the wish of each 
new executive, that he has never yet been 
called to make a direct issue on this point. 
Once he has taken his stand and given his 
reasons it has been all sufficient. 

To his words in the corporation in which 
he has a part, James M. Prendergast has 
brought the same thoroughness, the same 
punctilious devotion to. detail, which made 
him so much in demand in a day when 
not a few directors were content to be 
figureheads. ‘ 

Never has there been known the slightest 
defaleation, or aberration in trust, in any 
of the corporations in which Mr. Prender- 
gast is a director. He has always really 
directed and he would be the first man 
at hand—not occasionally but for every 
meeting of the directors. He met all his 
obligations in the same manner. Even 


the improvement in his fortunes made no 
difference in this characteristic. Within 
the year again and again when a meeting 
of the directors of the Elevated has been 
called for Monday he has left his summer 
home at Hyannis on Sunday night to make 
certain he would be present on time. True 
his Monday morning train would bring 
him in within a few minutes of the time 
set for the opening of the meeting but 
that is not his way and so the Sunday 
night trip. . 

That is why he has been eagerly solicit- 
ed to serve.on the directorates not only of 
banks but of other corporations, to serve 
on directorates which other meén _ solicit 
because of the standing which they give to 
those so honored. 

In the bank directorate, Mr. Prendergast 
has never been satisfied in its superficial 
examination of securities, or superficial 
reasoning on investments. He has delved 
to the roots of things, and has made him- 
self familiar with everything at first hand. 

He never took any man’s sayso, but al- 
ways found out for himself by obtaining 
firsthand information. 


Once a Sunday special writer caught 
him and wanted him to preach a page 
lesson to young men on how to get along. 
The visitor was not rewarded in his de- 
sire but when after trying for a page and 
then trying to compromise on a column, 
the interviewer finally asked Mr. Prender- 
gast if he wouldn’t give him an axiom, he 
did contribute one: ‘First make sure you 
know what you are talking about before 
you begin to speak.’’ He was under 17 when 
by reason of family conditions he was called 
on to shoulder certain family responsibili- 
ties and he did it man-fashion. He ac- 
quired a silver Franklin medal in both the 
old Quincey school and in the high school 
and it was as a level-headed boy he be- 
gan his battle. The rest came naturally. 

It was from this start that he began to 
work up from the point where from em- 
ploye he became master, and all the time 
he was broadening out in the great field 
of finance which he had entered. Now- 
adays, though at times efforts are made to 
stir up race feeling in business matters, 
when he began his climbing it was very 
real. The Irish-American was regarded as 
an irresponsible creature. He was yet a 
hewer of wood and a drawer of water. His 
ability to do certain things was questioned, 
for his path in life was supposed to be 
well outlined. But James M. Prendergast 
met all this—met it by his ability to do 
the right thing at the right time and in 
such a way that no one else could quite 
equal him. 

Reference has already been made to Mr. 
Prendergast’s profound interest in the en- 
deavors for the cure of tuberculosis. It is 
an evidence of the great big human side to 
this man. ‘Those who have built up in 
their minds the thought that he is a mag- 
nificent personification of an absolutely ac- 
curate financial machine have lost sight of 
the finest side of his character. There are 
few men whose hand has been more freely 
opened to the assistance of those engaged 
in trying to help their fellow man. When 
the Boston Society for the Relief of Tuber- 
culosis was in great distress as to where 
they would secure the money to purchasa 
a new site for their camp for day workers 
suffering with the disease, it was Mr. Pren- 
dergast who came forward and offered not 


money but, more important, land sufficient 


for all the needs, and then was very cranky 
about allowing it to be called the Prender- 
gast camp. It is the same in a multitude 
of other charitable efforts, except that his 
usual provision is that no mention must 
be made of it. 


As for his hobbies, they are books and 
pictures. He is proud of both his art gal- 
lery and his library and there are few men 
who are better judges of work of the pen 
and brush. In reviewing his club list one 
might think that was his hobby as welt! 
for he is on the rolls of the Algonquin, the 
B. A. A., the Country, Eastern Yacht, 
Puritan, the Catholic Club of New York, 
and numerous other clubs, but that is about 
as far as he goes. He has but little time 
for the clubs, for from his office he goes 
directly to his home on Bay State road and 
it is from there he leaves early in’ the 
morning. 

Yet he is a strong believer in the good 
effects of clubs and as an instance the story 
is told ef how he brought about the reor- 
ganization of the Hyannis golf club. He 
spent days at a time on the problem of 
whipping it into a sound financial condition 
and the joke of it is that after he com- 
pleted his task he hardly ever went near 
the club and it is to be questioned whether 
he ever played a game of golf in his life. 
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PRACTICAL POLITICS. 


EDWIN U. CURTIS 


Collector of Port Has 


Made Good in Every Position He Has 


Occupied—Believes in Party Responsibility— ad 
Is a Politician and Admits It 


Not lotig ago a Boston newspaper an- 
hounced with a good deal of positiveness 
and exclusiveness that the old Custom 
House was getting ready to fall down. De- 
tails were furnished, and it began to look, 
for at least four hours and until the after- 
noon papers went to press, as if it would be 
necessary, upon the completion of the big 
tower, to erect a Custom House to match 
it. That, of course, would have been an 
expensive undertaking. 

The story proved to be untrue. ‘The 
moral is that one cannot believe all one 
héars concerning Custom Houses or occu- 
pants thereof, but one can readily and fully 
believe that in the position of collector of 
the port, Edwin Upton Curtis, is maintain- 
ing the best traditions. of the position. 
More than that, and better than that, he 
isn’t being too largely and completely ham- 
pered by tradition. While he has all due 
reverence for tradition, as one should have 
who comes from one of Roxbury’s oldest 
families, the main point is that when tra- 
dition and the public convenience conflict, 
tradition takes the count. 

That is as it should be. In the good old 
days that one often hears tell about, the 
man who could wind the most red tape 
about the simplest operation in the federal 
service was looked upon as the federal oiti- 
cial most to be patterned after. There is 
still considerable red tape connected with 


the running of the federal machinery, but 
there is not as much as formerly, and there 
will be less in the future than in the past. 
It has been discovered that government ser- 
vice should be what its name implies—ser- 
vice by the government for the people. It 
took a long time to discover that. There 
are still men in the Federal service who 
labor under the delusion that the people 
were created for the purpose of bowing 
down to solemn and superannuated heads 
ef government bureaus and wash stands, 
but the collector of the port of Boston is 
not one of them. He couldn’t be. : 

Edwin Upton Curtis is a practical busi- 
ness man and has been a practical business 
man ever since he was old enough to tackle 
business. He is a business man, by heredity, 
by training and by preference. He is, to be 
sure, a lawyer by profession, but early in 
life he began to look after the business af- 
fairs of his own family and he has been 
a busy business man ever since. 

Moreover, and the truth might as well be 
told now as later, he is a politician. But 
that isn’t all. He is a plain politician. 
Nowadays, if a man is so minded, he may 
be a politician without admitting it or trot- 
ting under that designation. He may be 
an uplifter, a sociological thinker, or an ex- 
pert in civics. Those sound like alibis, but 
they are not. They are disguises. Boston 
is full of politicians today who won’t admit 
that they are politicians, but who think 
they are. They are wearing their young 
lives out trying to do things to and for the 
city. Some of them call themselves city 
planners. And they form a, very interesting 
study, if one has time for post graduate 
courses. , 


The trouble with ‘‘Ned’’’ Curtis is this, 
but before explaining it let it be under- 
stood that as a politician Edwin Upton Cur- 
tis’ designation has been and always will be 
“Ned.’”? This shows arhong other things 
that he is not a politician of the new, or 
kindergarten school. To begin again, the 
trouble with ‘‘Ned”’ is that he has never 
tried to disguise the fact. With his ex- 
perience he might have jumped into the up- 
lift movement three years ago with both 
feet, snatched the banner of city hall re- 
form from ‘‘Nate’’ Matthews, and led the 
mad rush for a Harvard degree. But he 
did nothing of the kind. ‘Ned’ is many 
things, but he can’t be some things. He 
is a politician, and the likes the word. He 
has never tried to change his spots, and 
this is said without the slightest intention 
of reflecting upon those well-known re- 
form leopards, Nathan Matthews and John 


A. Sullivan, who are believed to be the 
only white leopards now or ever in cap- 
tivity. 

It would be nice to say that Edwin Upton 
Curtis was selected for the position of city 
collector after a careful examination by the 
civil service commission of more than half 
a hundred candidates, democratic, republi- 
can and progressive democratic republicans, 
but he was not. He was selected, was 
Edwin Upton Curtis, because he was ‘‘Ned’’ 
Curtis and because as a republican politi- 
cian he had done good work for the repub- 
lican party. Moreover, in other public posi- 
tions he had made good. That counts to a 
considerable extent, even though one be a 
practical poliitcian. If one be a _ profes- 
sional reformer, he need not have made 
good anywhere. 

Mr. Curtis made good in the position of 
city clerk. They will tell you in city hall 
today that there was never an occupant of 
the office who had a firmer grasp upon its 
duties or who got more out of the people 
under him in honest, intelligent and loyal 
work. And then he was elected mayor, He 
succeeded Nathan Matthews, Jr., the first 
chairman of the first finance commission, 
and he succeeded him at a time when the 
people of Boston in both parties were clam- 
oring for an investigation of municipal con- 
ditions. For full particulars see daily pa- 
pers of 1894. 


That was when Mr. Curtis failed to live 
up to his opportunities. He might have 
made a record at that time as the first 
official muckraker and apostle of reform by 
means of noise. He did nothing of the 
kind. He decided that it would be better 
for the city, and better for its reputation, 
to clean things up without using the spot- 
light, and he proceeded to do so. In doing 
so he was denounced as a politician by 
newspapers that were supposed to be hon- 
est and fair, if not over-intelligent. He 
gave to the city for one brief year as clean 
and honest an administration as it ever 
had, before or since. And that goes, 

But he made the mistake of doing what 
he did without employing a press agent or 
binding the press to him by practical meth- 
ods. He went ahead and did what he 
thought was right. Howls went up right 
and left. He paid no attention to them, 
but kept on doing his duty. He had to 
fumigate parts of city hall, but he did not 
hesitate to fumigate. Incidentally he re- 
warded his friends and punished his en- 
emies, but he padded no payrolls and was 
not responsible for graft contracts, Let it 
be repeated for the benefit of those who 
don’t know the facts, that for one brief 
year he gave to the city as clean and hon- 
est an administration as it ever had, before 
or since. And the figures prove it, no mat- 
ter how one may look at them, 

He got only one year of service, it is true, 
because certain professional and incurable 
grafters in the republican party didn’t like 
his method of doing his duty. ‘Therefore, 
they conspired for a price with the demo- 
eratic leaders of that time and sold them- 
selves and their influence to the democracy. 
Some of them got their reward, and some 
of them didn’t, but those that didn’t get 
their reward got what they should have got. 
Curtis took his beating with good grace. 
was beaten again in 1896, and decided that 
he would quit that field of political activity. 


But he has never lost his interest in 
municipal affairs, and he thas a more in- 
telligent knowledge of municipal conditions 
and municipal necessities than any half doz- 
en of the latter-day municipal saints who 
grow dizzy thinking how much they are 
doing for Boston and how much they have 
to know in order to do it. And he has 
never hesitated to express his opinion, pub- 
licly and flatly, upon certain patent reme- 
dies for municipal waste and graft which 
have been adopted in this city at the behest 
of the new school of politicians. 

But his opinions haven’t been followed to 
any large extent, because the new school 
of politicians believe that grace comes from 
Galveston and Des! Moines, rather than from 
one who for years has studied men and 
methods in Boston and in city hall as well 
as outside. He fought against Plan 2, char- 
ter revision, as hard as he knew how, and 
he did more than one man’s work in that 
fight, but he could not do what other men 
ought to have done and did not do. There- 


fore, Plan 2 was adopted, and the people 
are getting their fill of Plan 2 without ap- 
preciating it. ‘ 

But don’t imagine for a minute that the 
former mayor has developed into a political 
misanthrope. And don’t imagine that he 
weeps overtime over Boston and its fate. 
He is too busy to weep. As a member of 
the metropolitan park commission he 
brought to his duties on that board a clear 
head, a sound business training and a de- 
sire to do the right thing that has been 
invaluable to the board and to the citizens 
of the metropolitan district. He is_ still 
doing his level best on that board for the 
people of greater Boston and doing it, with- 
out money and without price, in addition 
to his other responsible duties, 

As assistant treasurer of the United 
States he made a fine record, not only in 
this city, where he is known, but in Wash- 
ington, where one’s work is gauged, not by 
friendships, but by comparisons with the 
work of other men, and his promotion to 
the position of collector of the port, on the 
retirement of George H. Lyman, was but 
natural. As collector he has done what he 
was expected to do—good work, solid work, 
practical work. 

There are officials, federal, state and city, 
who are content to be figure heads. For 
them the salary and the bays; for others 
the work and the _ responsibility. Edwin 
Upton Curtis is not that kind of an offi- 
cial. He has been a worker all his life, and 
he is still a worker. He knows his depart- 
ment. He is the kind of man who is not 
content to rest upon the assurance and 
knowledge that his subordinates are respon- 
sible and efficient; he wants to know how 
the wheels go round, and he _ generally 
knows. He was trained in the school of 
hard work, and he has never forgotten his 
training. 

In politics he is intensely partisan. He 
is a republican and glad of it. He believes 
in government by parties and in the gov- 
ernment of parties by responsible officials. 
He is not an adherent of the new doctrines 
that come out of the west, and he believes 
the time will come when the necessity for 
responsibility, in parties as well as in any 
organization, will be recognized and admit- 
ted. But, although an intense partisan, he 
is eminently fair. He has red blood in his 
veins, makes friends and keeps them, and 
has an influence in the party couneils that 
is out of all proportion to the space occu- 
pied by him in the public prints. 

He is not an orator. Gentlemen will kind- 
ly refrain from loud applause until the 
time comes. It is true that Boston has 
more orators to the acre ‘than any other 
settlement in the United States, but ‘‘Ned’”’ 
Curtis is not one of them. He would rather 
go without a dinner than to make a speech, 
but he seldom has to go without his din- 
ner, for he can buy one and eat it without 
being called upon to point with pride to 
Henry Cabot Lodge or to view with alarm 
the amazing doctrines of William Jennings 
Bryan. If Edwin Upton Curtis and Win- 
throp Murray Crane should be pitted against 
each other in a joint debate, the prize pupil 
in a deaf and dumb asylum could challenge 
both and win with one hand tied behind 
him by merely waving the other vigorously. 

And yet it must not be inferred that Col- 
lector Curtis cannot talk if he has anything 
to say. Far from it. He has made some 
of the plainest and most cogent statements 
ever contributed to the history of munici- 
pal and state politics, But he is not an 
orator of the kind who can spout words, 
meaning much or little, without the slight- 
est effort or thought. He would much, pre- 
fer to do the heavy thinking and allow the 
trained orators more time against one an- 
other. : 

He is not a Harvard man. Perhaps that 
is one reason why he doesn’t take on faith 
the prescriptions of those who concoct muni- 
cipal medicine in the Harvard laboratories. 
He is a graduate of Bowdoin College and a 
firm believer in political horse sense. The 
republican party has sustained some bad 
blows in this state and city, but there is no 
one conversant with the facts who will deny 
that, if ‘‘Ned’ Curtis’ advice had been fol- 
lowed on occasions when it was rejected, 
the blows that told would have been fewer 
and the results would have been less 
hurtful. 

However, it is all in the day’s work, and 
just now the collector of the port of Bos- 
ton is engaged very actively in making an 
abandoned dry goods storeon Tremont street 
measure up to a yard-wide Custom House 
and at the same time is viewing with some 
interest the attempt to obtain better ma- 
terial for state offices by adopting the go- 
as-you-please primary system. And he does 
not look half as melancholy as you might 
think he would, 
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PRACT FOWL P.OLITEICS: 


‘JOHN F. FITZGERALD 


Will Have Made More Records Than One When He Completes 
Term-—-Famous Charter Act Hasn’t Worked Out as Ex- 
pected—-Really Has Been Good Thing for Mayor 


John F. Fitzgeraldis to have a service of 
six years as mayor. Other mayors of other 
cities have beaten that record, butithas not 
been beaten in the city of Boston. More- 
over, only one mayor has ever equalled it. 
That was the first Mayor Quincy, who was 
the second mayor of Boston and he served 
just six years. Since then, up to the pres- 
ent time, the best score that any mayor 
has been able to make is four years. Which 
shows among other things that more than 
one kind of modern record is being made 
at city hall through the operation of the 
famous Charter Revision Act. 

There are those who insist that the 
aforesaid Act, which should be capitalized, 
of course, was inspired. They are willing 
to admit that for clarity and conciseness 
the Ten Commandments may have a larger 
reputation, but as between the Charter Re- 
vision Act and the Ten Commandments, 
in the matter of producing perfection in 
humanity, those people concede nothing to 
the Commandments. But they are preju- 
diced. They framed the Act, and they have 
had nothing te do with framing or en- 
forcing the Commandments. ; 

The Charter Revision Act for this city 
was framed first of all for the purpose of 
putting John F, Fitzgerald down and out. 
He had been mayor of Boston for two 
years. He had been succeeded by another 
mayor. The inspired authors of the Char- 
ter Revision Act felt that it was their 
consecrated task to do something, first of 
all, that would prevent John F. Fitzgerald 
from being re-elected mayor. Moreover, 
realizing that the had achieved something 
of a reputation for obtaining elections in 
spite of opposition and inspiration, the Act 
was framed to meet two unwelcome pos- 
sibilities. By it the promoters of political 
purity and municipal perfection intended to 
prevent his election and, in the event of his 
election, to prevent him from being a 
mayor. 5 

Brietiy, their first purpose was to tie his 
feet, in order to prevent him from running, 
and to tie his hands, in order to prevent 
him from working, if, by accident, he 
should succeed in his running. ‘The plan 
was an excellent one, from their standpoint, 
and the fact that it did not work out ac- 
cording to their purposes does not detract 
one iota from the splendid genius of those 
who devised the inspired Act. 

It will be remembered that, after looking 
carefully at the Act. Mr. Fitzgerald decided 
to run for mayor, Having decided to run 
he proceeded to run. He gathered so many 
signatures and gathered them so quickly 
that the other candidates began to find 
fault and a protest went up that the 
inspired Act was not perfect and, therefore, 
not inspired. Some of the people who had 
insisted that 5900 signatures for nomination 
papers be prescribed, in order to keep John 
F. Fitzgerald from running for mayor, de- 
manded an immediate revision of the act 
to prohibit John F. Fitzgerald from ob- 
taining and filing 25,000 signatures to the 
detriment of other candidates. 

However, the only other candidate who 
was running with a prospect of getting far 
beyond the nomination paper stage suc- 
ceeded in filling his papers, as about all 
such papers are filled, by paying the mar- 
ket price for signatures. Meantime Mr. 
Fitzgerald’s campaign for election was un- 
der way and going fast when the other 
candidates for election were striving to 
complete their nomination papers. Mak- 
ing due allowance for this, Mr. Fitzgerald 
ran at half speed for a number of days in 
order to give his opponents, or opponent, 
a fair start. His opponents, real and nomi- 
nal, had not intended, it may be repeated, 
by the way of comparison, to let him start. 

“You know the rest; in the books you 
have read’? how the vresent mayor won 
his election in spite of the finance com- 
mission, the Good Government association, 
and the Citizens’ Municipal league, and in 
spite of a large number of committees be- 
ginning with a total of 150 and divid24 
upon into smaller various committees and 
sub-committees that were organized, uni- 
formed and drilled for the purpose of help- 
ing out the inspired Act. By that time 
it had begun to dawn upon the promoters 
of th> Act that it was not automatic in its 
workings, as far the election of a mayor 
was concerned, 


Mr. Fitzgerald was elected by a margin 
that was- big enough for all practical pur- 
poses, th: authors of the inspired Act hav- 
ing neglected to place in that immortal 
document a provision that should John 
F. Fitzgerald be a candidate for mayor, 
his election would require not less than a 
majority of all the registered votes, plus 
5000, which is th2 favorite figure of the 
finance commission in the matter of salaries 
and nomination papers, to elect him. 

After the election was over it began to 
dawn upon the promoters of the Act— 
which should still be capitalized—that it 
was severely dented in at least one place. 
But they gathered themselves together in 
the City club and said one to another: 

“Let us watch him try to be mayor. He 
cannot be mayor. The civil service com- 
mission and the finance commission will be 
mayor. Let us chuckle heartily.” 

And thus they chuckled in a high-bred, 
high-brow way. Meanwhile the new mayor 
had taken his place at city hall, and he 
began his work there after the hired men 
had spent two days shoveling out the floral 
tributes in which he had been buried. For 
by that time the people had awakened to 
the fact that the Charter Revision Act had 
been*framed for the purpose of handcuffing 
any ordinary citizen whom the _ people 
should see fit to elect as mayor. 

But the people had not elected an or- 
dinary citizen. They had elected an extra- 
ordinary citizen. He carefully examined 
the Charter Revision Act, saw that it had 
points which he himself would have placed 
there if he could have had his way, and 
proceeded to be mayor under the Charter 
Revision Act. He began to make appoint- 
ments of heads of departments, sending the 
names of his appointees to the civil service 
commission in compliance w'th the act and 
sitting down, after sending them, to await 
the inevitable explosions. 

The explosions took place on scheduled 
time. By and by it dawned upon the peo- 
ple who had elected the mayor that the 
civil service commission was preventing 
Mayor Fitzgerald from filling responsible 
positions with men who, in his opinion, 
“were competent. The old soldiers were the 
first to grrow indignant, but others who 
were not soldiers, old or young, began to 
raise their voices in protest whenever an 
appointee by the mayor was turned down. 
The republican leaders who had steam- 
rolled the inspired Act through a docile 
legislation began to hear from Boston re- 
publicans. What they heard was something 
like this:” 

“Mayor Fitzgerald is making all kinds of 
political capital out of that Charter Re- 
vision Act.~ For the sake of the party, get 
hold of the civil service commissioners and 
make them play the game. They are play- 
ing into his hands.” 


But the civil service commission, believ- 
ing that the Act was inspired, did not in- 
tend to monkey with inspiration. ‘Th:irs 
not to reason why,” or to tell their reasons 
why; theirs but to hit an appointment 
when they saw it, if they did not personal- 
ly approve of it. Good men went down, 
and some weak men crawled through, but 
every rejection brought more _ political 
strength to the mayor than the appoint- 
ments had brought. The Act was working 
wonderfully, though backwards. 

But why dwell upon the painful facts? 
The Act, the one great Act of the times, 
framed by men who thought they knew all 
about the wickedness of politicians because 
of their own work as politicians before they 
were measured for Harvard haloes, has 
helped the mayor in his efforts to b9) 
mayor, and it has made him stronger po- 
litically than he could have been without 
it. The men who thought they were un- 
doing him when they framed the act hav2 
undone themselves. 
able to make a better record, by and large, 
than has been made by any other mayor 
in the recent history of the city. and he 
has been able to make it without sacrificing 
his own prestige with the bulk of the peo- 
ple who elected him. 

Those are the plain facts. They cannot 
be gainsaid. The finance commission, 
which exists for the sole purpose of dis- 
crediting the mayor, if possible, has used 
searchlights in its efforts to obtain some- 
thing on which to wage political warfare 


The mayor has been. 


against him, even while it has been obliged 
to make detours in order to avoid dealing 
with the school department as it should 
be dealt with. The republican politicians 
who thought that they had put Fitzgerald 
down and out by means of a finance com- 
mission, were brought face to face with a 
demand for a state finance commission, 
refused to grant it, and transferred to the 
democracy an issue which, in Boston, at 
least, will mean many votes against in- 
consistency in political uplifting. 

The present term of Mayor Fitzgerald 
has given him a chance to demonstrate the 
fact that he is broader than he was and 
that he has learned political lessons of in- 
estimable value. In ability, in resources, 
and in strategy, even, there is hardly his 
equal in Massachusetts. 

He is stronger than he was, and he is 
stronger conspicuously with people who 
were opposed to him politically up to and 
during the Storrow campaign of two years 
ago. The petty hypocrisy of that cam- 
paign, the cheap subterfuges resorted to in 
order to convince people that a candidate 
was being hunted for, without prejudice, in 
order to defeat Mr. Fitzgerald, and the 
startling revelation, after the campaign, 
that no human being except Mr. Storrow 
could have had the so-called reform nomi- 
nation, disgusted more than a few people 
who up to that time had taken the pro- 
fessional reformers in this city at their 
face value. 

The new idea in politics is prevailing to- 
day and it is an idea of which Mayor Fitz- 
gerald is the beneficiary. No longer will 
it be possible, by the collection of an enor- 
mous compaign fund, to aray one body of 
citizens, under the leadership of paid re- 
formers, against another body classed by 
the reformers as grafting politicians and 
undesirable. foreigners. The best men, the 
brightest men, of all parties will get to- 
gether hereafter, in this city, and will have 
a hand in its conduct. Neither the politi- 
cians nor the professional reformers,—hired 
men and employers—will be allowed to di- 
rect the policy of the municipality. 

The city is going forward, and it will not 
go backward. The high-toned and low- 
toned grafting that’ took place for years 
under all administrations of all parties will 
not be a feature of municipal administra- 
tion in Boston hereafter, no matter who 
may be the mayor. Graft under the sanc- 
timonious auspices of professional uplifters 
living in the better sections of the city will 
have no more standing in Boston than graft 
under the auspices of plain politicians who 
support their party’ and clamor for their 
reward for supporting: it. 

Among the first to realize that time2s 


have changed and conditions have changed 


is JTohn F. Fitzgerald. He has risen to the 
occasion, while some of the most preten- 
tious of his critics have declined to do so. 
Their business methods are the standard 
for their political methods, and _ recent 
revelations of business methods on a large 
scale have made it impossible to raise the 
ery successfully, as it was raised at least 
once before: 

“Conduct the city of Boston’s business as 
the business of a big corporation would ve 
conducted.’’ 

If the city of Boston’s business should 
be conducted as the business of some of 
the biggest corporations, managed by high- 
toned gentlemen are conducted, Charles 
Street jail would have to be enlarged. 

And yet, in spite of the facts discerni- 
ble to the average man, there are those 
so short-sighted as to say, even at the 
present time, that still another inspired 
provision of an inspired Act, can be used 
effectively. 

That is the provision for a recall! 

What shall be said to those who can be- 
lieve such stuff? 


Facts About Farms. 


According to a statement given out by 
the director of the census, the average 
number of acres in farms in the United 
States has decreased from 146 in 1900 to 
138 in 1910. 

That is wholesome. 

The total number of farms operated in 
1910 by tenants was 2,349,254, as against 
2,024,964 in 1900, an increase of 324,290 ten- 
ants. 

Which is to be regretted. 

The average value of farm land per acre 
jumped from $15.57 in 1900 to $32.49 in 
1910, a gain of $16.92 per acre, or 108.7 per- 
cent, 

Part of the rise was due to improve- 
ments, but after subtracting their cost it 
would be hard to find an investment equally 
profitable. 
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LOUIS E. FLYE 


Waging Vigorous Campaign for Norfolk County Commissioner 
—Has Exceptional Record as Legislator and Party 
Worker—Wide Demand for Lawyer on Board 


Ex-Rep. Louis EB. Flye of Holbrook, in 
his campaign for the republican nomination 
for county commissioner of Norfolk county, 
has kept County Commr. John Merrill of 
Quincy and Bugene H. Sprague, also of 
Quincy, both of whom are rival candidates, 
very much worried. 

Neither of the latter is an up-to-date cam- 
paigner. In fact it is so long since Mr. 
Sprague was in the senate that he has al- 
most forgotten how to campaign, while Mr. 
Merrill never made any pretensions to ora- 
tory. 

This is a young man’s campaign, and 
Mr. Flye seems likely to meet with the 
same phenomenal success that has at- 
tended his career from the beginning, as 
town clerk, town counsel, and member of 
the legislature, despite the fact that the 
county commissionership is an office to 
which few young men have ever dared to 
aspire. 

John Merrill, the present chairman of 
the county commissioners, has served six 
years, and because of dissatisfaction with 
him, in his own city of Quincy, ex-Sen. 
Sprague was early induced to enter 
the contest for the republican nomination. 
It was considered that Mr. Merrill no long- 
er represented even a majority of the re- 
publican voters of his own city. 

The city of Quincy is badly split between 
the Merrill and Sprague forces, but the re- 
publicans of the remainder of the county 
cry—‘A plague on both your houses,”’ and 
think it about time a commissioner was 
picked from somewhere else than the city 
of Quincy. 

But there is a far louder chorus, from 
the greater part of the county, urging the 
choice of a lawyer for the board, the pres- 
ent makeup being two farmers, and a real 
estate man, Mr. Merrill being the latter. 
From the assessors, all over the county, 
and from others who have to appear be- 
fore the board, this demand has spread till 
it has -become well-nigh general, outside 
Quincy at least: To substitute Sprague 
for Merrill would not answer this demand, 
because Sprague is in the provision busi- 
ness. 

But Louis E. Flye is a lawyer, and an as- 
tonishingly able one for anybody so young. 
He has had tu work hard for all that he 
has attained, and he has already achieved 


much. His father was a jeweler, but Louis 
was not born with the proverbial “gold 
spoon in his mouth.’ 


Louis E. Flye was born in Holbrook Jan. 
18, 1881, and was educated at Thayer Acad- 
emy, and Boston University law school. He 
earned his education—every bit of it—nev- 
er refusing an odd job. When he was in 
the law school he was still earning money 
as a grocery clerk, but later, before his 
graduation in 1902, he secured a_ better 
berth as librarian of the law school. 

His first political experience was the re- 
sult of an uprising in his native town 
against perpetual-office holding. The young 
men chose him as their candidate for town 
clerk, and he was elected when barely 21, 


probably the youngest town clerk in the 
whole state.of Massachusetts. His first 
vote was cast that year. 

He was re-elected four times, and after 


holding the office five years he contended 
that it was time for him to retire. Indeed 
he could no longer afford to give the time 
to the office. He had been elected town 


counsel, on his admission to the bar, and 
still retains this latter office, although at 
some personal sacrifice, because of his 


large and continually growing law practice. 
He has also been in demand for legal ser- 
vices to other towns. 

In the fall of 1906 he was urged to run 
for the legislature, and finally consented to 
stand, in the Braintree-Holbrook-Avon 
district. But a rival “‘stole the caucuses,’’ 
and the result was that Mr. Flye had to 
run as an independent. 

But the way he rolled up a big vote, 
and won the election, revealed new abili- 
ties as a vote-getter, and was one of the 
early evidences of his uniform success in 
whatever he undertakes. 

There has always been manifest a spirit 
of independence on the part of the voters 
of that district, and this year was no ex- 
ception, for although Louis BE. Flye, is one 
of the stanchest republicans from one end 


of the state to the other, he is the kind 
of man who forms his own judgments 
by his own processes of reasoning; and 
once he has made a_ decision—well, it 
would be better to pair with him. For 
not only does the Holbrook man take de- 
cided stands, but he is generally so well 
fortified with arguments in favor of his 
course that it is a pretty hard proposi- 
tion to change him. 

In the legislature of 1907 he served on 
the committee on public lighting. He was 
renominated and re-elected to the legis- 
lature of 1908 with practically no opposi- 
tion, and was again appointed by Speaker 


LOUIS E. 


Cole on an important committee—that of 
street. railways. 

Mr. Flye during his service in the leg- 
islature was particularly influential in se- 
curing better and more comprehensive laws 
regulating the operation of public lighting 
and street railways. a 

Rep. Flye was also deeply interested in 
the subject of workmen’s compensation, 
and labored diligently to bring about some 
reasonable legislation, believing Massachu- 
setts to be far behind the times in deal- 
: . . bY 
ing with this great problem. 

During the past eight or nine years Mr. 
Flye has been actively engaged in the 
practice of law in Boston, and during that 
time has been identified with much im- 
portant litigation. He has an office at 18 
Tremont street, being associated with 
Francis M. Carroll, 

When Secretary Olin died Mr. Flye was 
urged by a number of influential republi- 
cans of Norfolk county to allow the use of 


Dae ee Oe 


his name before the legislature as a can- 
didate for secretary of state, but he was 
unwilling to relinquish his law practice for 
a political position which would engage all 
of his time. 


One of the Boston papers in commenting 
upon Mr. Flye’s candidacy said as follows: 
“As a candidate for county commissioner 
Mr. Flye is sure to command the support 
of a large number of the most influential 
republicans of Norfolk county and under 
direct nominations his oratorical abilities 
will prove of immense value to him.” 


Mr. Flye’s town has not had any rep- 
resentation in county offices since its 
incorporation forty years ago, and this 


fact his friends believe make it an oppor- 
tune time for his candidacy, as it is gen- 
erally conceded that the county commis- 


sionership is a representative office which 


should not be held indefinitely by any one 
man, but should be filled by men from 
different parts of the county from time to 
time. 

Mr. 


Flye has identified with 


long been 


FEYE. 


many important business interests in Nor- 
folk county. He is qualified by education, 
training and experience for the important 
duties of a county commissioner. He is 
a representative of the vigorous republi- 
canism of Norfolk county and if elected he 
will perform the duties of a county com- 
missioner without fear or favor, and in the 
best interests of the whole county. 

That is the way the young men who 
are doing vigorous volunteer work for him 
sum up their reasons for supporting him. 

Mr. Flye is prominent in the Masons, 
the Knight of Pythias, the Norfolk club 
in which he is on the executive commit- 
tee, and the City club of Boston. He is 
a director in the Holbrook Co-operative 


bank. He has been identified as counsel 
with a large number of Norfolk county 
enterprises. 


On Oct. 13, 1906, he married Miss Annie 
lL. Snell c Holbrook, and they have twa 
charming caildren, 
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EDWIN T. McKNIGHT 


Brilliant Young Lawyer and Former Legislator Seeks Place 
On Republican State Committee—Makes Success 
Of Everything He Undertakes 


If ever there was a time when the repub- 
lican organization of Massachusetts needed 
a new set of hustlers to pull it out of the 
quagmire of impotency it someway or an- 
other seems to have wandered into this is 
it. That some of the best hustlers in the 
party are willing to devote their time and 
energies to the task of rehabilitating it, if 
they be permitted to do so, argues well for 
the future of the organization providing it 
does not make the mistake of turning down 
the first-class men who offer themselves 
for places on the state committee. 

A case in point is that of Edwin T. 
McKnight of Medford, who has announced 
that he will contest the committee place 
from the Sixth Middlesex district with Wil- 
ton B. Fay, who has already held it for four 
years, and who has been a member of it 
during all the time it has been getting out 
of kilter as a machine. Mr. Fay is not dis- 
posed to quit, but that does not alter Mr. 
McKnight’s determination to get the place, 
for he believes, as do many others, that 
the time has come when a new deal must 
be had if the party is to be rehabilitated. 
These men have nothing whatever against 
Mr. Fay. They realize that he is a hard 
worker and that he is not in any way re- 
sponsible for the condition of the republican 
party in the state. But he is, they say, 
part of the old order, hence it would be bet- 
ter if he retired. This, so far as Medford 
is concerned, is believed to be especially 
true, since he has a stiff contest on his 
hands in his own representative district. 
It is true that he will probably be the chair- 
man of the ways and means committee of 
the house if he can get back, but to do the 
latter he must break an agreement that 
Winchester should have the house seat this 
year. What the effect will be on his 
standing as a member of the state com- 
mittee, one who is supposed to deliver 
votes to the ticket is not so clear, but 
there are many in the senatorial district 
who declare it will not redound to the 
party’s advantage to any great extent. 


That is one of the reasons that has led 
McKnight to declare himself for 
the piace on the state committee. He was 
a candidate a year ago, but on that occasion 
he stood aside that Mr. Fay might have an- 
other year. Since then, though, it has been 
borne in upon the party leaders that things 
have for some reason or another gone io 
smash and that the time for the Alphonse 
and Gaston sort of good fellowship has 
gone, 

Mr. McKnight is not without experience 
politically. He has served two terms in the 
house from Ward 21 in Boston, and before 
that had served three terms in the old 
common council. 

He was one of the few members of that 
Scarcely-mourned adjunct to Boston’s gov- 
ernment whom the Good Government as- 
sociation found cause for commending. That 
may or may not be cause for congratula- 
tion, and there are those in both parties 
who would say that ordinarily it wasn’t. 
But in Mr. McKnight’s case it commended 
him for his stand against the practice of 
issuing bonds against current expenses— 
even the most unlearned in political econ- 
omy or government will commend the as- 
sociation for commending that. In fact, 
Mr. McKnight fought that practice so» 
strongly while he was in the common coun- 
cil of the big city that he won general 
commendation, not only from the members 
of his own party, but from those of the 
opposition as well. 


He won his way into the common council 
by fighting the old Ward 21 machine to a 
standstill, but after he had beaten it and 
had been acclaimed as a successful council- 
man the machine made overtures to him. 
He is a firm believer in party harmony and 
has always striven to secure it, hence he 
and the leaders of his ward had no trou- 
ble in reaching an agreement, as a result 
of which Ward 21 was a gainer in many 
ways. 

Mr. McKnight was in the council in 1903, 
1904 and 1905, but in the fall of that year 
he announced himself a candidate for the 
house of representatives, securing the par- 
ty nomination, which in the Roxbury ward 
Was equivalent to an election, and served 
in the houses of 1906 and ‘907. 

It was to financial matters that he di- 


7 


rected most of his attention while in the 


house, and, among other things, worked 
hard to secure the passage of a law 
which allowed trust companies to. or- 


ganize with a minimum capital of $200,000 
instead of $500,000 as under the old law. 
Asa result of his efforts in this matter 
many small cities and large towns in the 
state now have banking facilities, where 
previously they were absolutely debarred 
from them. Another thing that was accom- 
plished by the change was to permit of a 
number of struggling national banks un- 
fortunately situated to reorganize as trust 
companies and to become prosperous from 
the moment almost of the change. 


EDWIN T. 


In the business world Mr. McKnight has 
carved a place for himself that few men of 
42 years have been able to attain,- for 
through his insight into financial matters 
his name today is worth much to any new 
banking proposition. His study of the sub- 
ject in connection with his legislative work 
showed him where lay opportunity. He 
realized that the $500,000 capitalization re- 
striction practically placed the small busi- 
ness man at the mercy of the banks, who 
paid attention to his wants and needs only 
after the large corporations had been at- 
tended to. As a result Mr. McKnight fig- 
ures that the man who could organize a 
bank whose policy was to cater to the busi- 
ness men of its immediate locality he 
would have done something the community 
needed to have done. 

Hence after the half million dollar eapi- 
talization clause had been removed he de- 


voted his talent to organizing the Dorches- 


ter Trust company. The institution was an 
instant success, and to learn that it is do- 
ing a grand work for the business men of 
Dorchester one has only to inquire of the 
storekeepers and manufacturers in 
section of the city. 


Another reorganization he brought about 
was when he, with others, took over the 
old Medford National bank, which never 
had been prosperous, and changed the style 
into a trust company, of which Mr. Mc- 
Knight is president. Under the new organ- 
ization and under the guidance of its pres- 
ident the concern is one of the most pros- 
perous in Middlesex county. It was to take 
up the duties of the presidency of this in- 
stitution that Mr. McKnight removed from 
Roxbury to Medford. 


Mr. McKnight was born in New Bruns- 
wich, having come to Boston in the fall of 
1894 to take up the study of law at the 
Harvard Law school. Previously he had 
graduated from the Fredericton Normal 
school, and in June of the year he came to 
Boston had secured his diploma from the 


Y 


McKNIGHT 


University of New Brunswick. 
that and a determination to win out he 
invaded the atmosphere of knowledge in 
Cambridge. In New Brunswick he had 
taught school to pay his expenses at the 
university; in Cambridge he taught in the 
Shepard Evening school at North Cam- 
bridge to pay his way through the law 
school. In 1896 and 1897 he was principal 
of the evening school. 

He became a citizen of the United 
States the moment the five-year probation- 
ary period expired, and a very short time 
afterward was a candidate for the com- 
mon council. Now he wants the state com- 
mittee berth, and with all due respect to 
his opponent, he has a fateful way of get- 
ting whatever he goes after—and for the 
good of the republican party there are 


Armed with 


many who hope that he and a number of ~ 
other like him secure places in the state 


committee, 
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REP. JAMES F. CAVANAGH 


Everett Man Has Made His Mark in Two Legislatures— 
Has Given State Some Good Laws and Is One of 
Strongest Candidates for Speaker 

Of Next Year’s House 


One of the really strong men of recent 
legislatures has been Rep. James F. Cav- 
anagh, the republican progressive from 
Everett. Mr. Cavanagh is a candidate for 
re-election and also a very prominent as- 
pirant for the speakership, with a shade 
better than a good chance of walking off 
with the prize. 

In many ways Mr. Cavanagh is one of 
the best legislators the state has had in 
some years. He is progressive in thought, 
careful in action, conservative in voting and 


earnest in making out the case of the tax- 
payer against the exaction of those who 
by chance or design are in a position to get 
more than their just share of things. On 
the other hand, no man has shown less 
fear in attacking palpable injustices than 
he. A case in point was during the session 
of the legislature in 1910, when immediate- 
ly after the failure of the Southbridge Sav- 
ings bank, it became plain that there was 
something wrong with the banking laws. 
The fact that embezzlements could cover a 
period of 16 years, during all of which a 
state examiner, paid well for the work, had 
periodically visited the institution and, ac- 
cording to the reports, had audited 
its books well, Rep. Cavanagh insisted that 
when such a condition existed it could be 
only the defects of the law regarding bank 
examinations that could be blamed. Some 
of the republican leaders were afraid of 
it. They felt that it would be a reflection 
on the party that had been in power dur- 
ing the period covered by the embezzle- 
ments that would be blamed. Rep. Cav- 
anagh served notice that he didn’t care 
anything about that—that he was going to 
file a bill correcting the law’s defects. And 
he did so. 

Time has demonstrated that his judg- 
ment was right and that the people of the 
state had no thought of the party in power 
while the Southbridge looting was going on. 
They did have in view, though, the ef- 
forts made by Rep. Cavanagh to bring 
about reform once the weakness of the 
statute had become known. 

This was shown with considerable em- 
phasis when he came up for renomination 
at the primaries in Everett last fall and 
in a field of five candidates he received 
the largest plurality ever cast for a repre- 
sentative candidate in Everett. In the 
same election Gov. Foss carried the city, 
yet Mr. Cavanagh received 600 more votes 
than did the successful candidate for gov- 
ernor. 

There were many reasons why things 
broke that way for Mr. Cavanagh, but 
among them was the Southbridge bank in- 
vestigation, without doubt. It had demon- 
strated, as have many other things since, 
that he was not only fearless in going after 
good government—or even better govern- 
ment—but that he is gifted with the judg- 
ment and ability to furnish the proper 
remedy while he is about it. 

In each of the legislatures of which he 
has been a member he has played an im- 
portant part in all the big legislation. In 
some instances he has been the father of 
the legislation under consideration; in others 
he has taken up the cudgels for the pass- 
age of some good law when the author of 
the measure lacked the weight to push it 
along. This is a factor that cgunts for 
much in the life of a legislator—the com- 
bination of personality and intellect known 
generally as “influence,’? but which in real- 
ity is nothing more nor less than the quality 
of inspiring confidence in one’s ability on 
the part of his fellows. 

No better illustration of this can be 
cited than in the fight against a summer 
investigation of the United Shoe Machin- 
ery company. It will be remembered that 
at the eleventh hour of a legislature that 
had outlasted all other legislatures but one 
in the history of the state, Gov. Foss pre- 
cipitated a demand for an investigation of 
the hardships suffered by Massachusetts 
shoe manufacturers, because of the form 
of contract under which the United Shoe 
leased its machinery. 

It was openly charged that there was 
more politics than justice in the governor’s 


request. The assertion was made more than 
once that the purpose of the message was 
to start a summer committee at work al- 
most at the opening of the fall campaign, 
when, as a result of it, the state would be 
harrowed with tales of corporate injustice 
on the verge of an important election. 
Other tales and charges were launched, but, 
regardless of their justice or injustice, the 
committee on rules of the house voted at 
an executive session to refuse admission to 
the bill based on the governor’s message. 


It rightly took the stand that as the United 


States was investigating the shoe machin- 
ery company a state investigation was 
unnecessary at this time and if conditions 
were as bad as they had been painted 
nothing could be accomplished until the 
next legislature was in session, while if 
they were not as bad as had been painted 
a great deal of injustice would be done the 
company and the shoe industry if a sum- 
mer recess committee undertook to probe 
conditions. 

That was all right, so far as the commit- 
tee on rules was concerned—it had done 
its duty by itself. It was when it came to 
a matter of doing its duty by the legis- 
lature and seeing to it that its report was 
adopted that it did a most peculiar thing. 
There were several candidates for the 
speakership of the next house on the com- 
mittee on rules, and the report on the Shoe 
Machinery bill was assigned to Mr. Cavan- 
agh. When the day same he was left to 
carry the fight all alone, a part he under- 
took with considerable courage, but with 
some misgiving as to the outcome. 

There was no doubt as to the popularity 
of measures generally of the kind he was 
assigned to defeat, but it was a strange 
fact that not in the entire session had the 
leaders been able to hold the republican 
vote together on any matter, great or 
small. Rep. Cavanagh, however, went at 
the matter as if he was confident of what 
the outcome would be and he pleaded with 
his colleagues, democrats as well as repub- 
licans, to use common sense in dealing with 
a matter so obviously industrial and upon 
which so much might depend. 

If it had been the intention to deposit 
him in a hole, those members of the com- 
mittee on rules who shouldered upon him 
the task of making the fight for the re- 
port all alone were sadly mistaken. For 
he held the republican majority together 
for the only time it was done in the ses- 
sion and thus established the record of be- 
ing the only leader in the house whom the 
rank and file would follow. 

It was Rep. Cavanagh who grappled with 
the loan shark evil after it had been kick- 
ing around the legislature for several years, 
the football of all sorts of radicals with all 
sorts of panaceas, none of which, it devel- 
oped, were of any particular benefit when 
they were put into active operation. 

Rep. Cavanagh had in his first session 
worked as hard as anyone for the passage 
of a measure which everybody then sup- 
posed would do much to bring about a cure. 
His work in behalf of that act, though, 
showed him that something more than mere 
police legislation was necessary to cure the 
loan shark evils. The more he studied the 
matter, the more convinced he became that 
the subject was one that demanded the 
most drastic and complete supervision, on 
the part of the state. He therefore fram- 
ed the bill which afterward became a law 
and which today is known as the Cavan- 
agh-law. 

As a candidate for the speakership next 
year it is perhaps not without the bounds 
of propriety to discuss the personality of 
Mr. Cavanagh and in this the Everett man 
has an asset fully as great as his common- 
sense method of dealing with important 
questions, There is no one in the house 
who has more friends, and these include not 
only the members of his own party, but 
also many democrats. Times without num- 
ber this popularity has been placed at the 
disposal of his party, when a _ reverse, 
which was feared, might have been disas- 
trous to its prestige. He is an organizer 
of a high order, too, and it is this fact 
which makes him a strong candidate for 
the speakership where ability along that 
line is as much a necessity as a thorough 


knowledge of parliamentary law, another 
department of debate wherein Mr. Cavan- 
agh excels. 

AS a case in point, tending to show how 
a man of his calibre can win out on im- 
portant matters, nothing is of more im- 
portance than the manner in which, almost 
alone, he carried to success the bill which 
provides for the payment of mileage to non- 
commissioned officers in the militia when 
they are attending drills, officiating at va- 
rious functions of the state soldiery to 
which they are liable at any time to be 
Summoned by their superior officers. 

The measure started with an adverse re- 
port from the committee on ways and 
means, and when Rep. Cavanagh got into 


_the fight to secure justice for the non-com- 


missioned officers he did so all alone. The 
committee assumed that the expense of 
maintaining the militia was enough as mat- 
ters stood, but Rep. Cavanagh soon showed 
to the house that the argument was spe- 
cious, in that the law already provided 
that these non-commissioned officers might 
be summoned six times a year to those 
drills, but that only the staff and brigade 
officers of high degree were securing a privi- 
it. He showed that the law as it stood on 
the statute books was decidedly unfair to 
the officers of low degree or that if the 
committee’s viewpoint were accepted the 
officers of high degree was securing a privi- 
lege that was manifestly unjust. The house 
agreed with him and voted that the non- 
commissioned officers should secure travel 
pay the same as their superiors. 

Rep. Cavanagh should have his name at- 
tached to another law of considerable im- 
portance that passed the last session of 
the legislature—the law by which savings 
banks may collect the savings of school 
children by means of an agreement with the 
school superintendent. In this way it is 
hoped that many children will, in the years 
to come, face the world on graduation, not 
only with a balance to their credit in the 
bank, but with the habit of thrift so firm- 
ly fixed that their chances of: promotion in 
whatever calling they may elect will be 
materially enhanced. 

Mr. Cavanagh was the author of the dis- 
trict police pension act which was passed 
over the veto of Gov. Foss as well as many 
other important and useful pieces of legis- 
lation. 

Rep. Cavanagh was. born in Chelsea on 
June 19, 1872, and was left fatherless when 
only 11 years old. He was obliged at that 
tender age to go to work, securing a posi- 
tion in a drug store. When he had been 
in the drug store for a year he was given 
a position as assistant to a janitor of one of 
the Everett schools and halls. As a result 
of this fortunate circumstance he was en- 
abled once more to go to school, a boon that 
he was fully prepared to appreciate after a 
year at work. During the summer he 
worked evenings and mornings and during 
vacation time as a gardener, and by that 
means managed to pass through the Ever- 
ett high school. 

After graduating from the latter he en- 
tered the insurance office of Endicott & 
Macomber, and rose from one position to 
another until he became chief clerk. Later 
he went with the John C. Paige company 
as a general field man, where he did sucn 
good work that he received many offers to 
better his position. One of these he accept- 
ed, it being manager at Boston of the New 
York Life Insurance company. When he left 
that concern it was to become a state man- 
ager of the Washington Life Insurance 
company, ‘ 

For some time, Mr. Cavanagh was seri- 
ously prosecuting his studies of law, and he 
left the Washington company to complete 
them. He was first a member of the Y. M. 
C. A. law school, but afterward entered 
Boston University Law school, where he se- 
cured the degrees of LL. B. and LL. M. 


He is connected with numerous societies, 
in some of which, particularly the Knights 
of Columbus and the Elks, he is very promi- 
nent. He has been State Deputy Supreme 
Knight of the Knights of Columbus and is 
past exalted ruler B. P. O. E., and a past 
president of the Order of Owls. He is also 
a member of the Republican Club of Mas- 
sachusetts, the Foresters of America, Young 
Men’s Catholic association of Boston, Irish 
Charitable Society, Boston City club, the Ev- 
erett board of trade, and an associate mem- 
ber. of the Everett Y. M. C. A. and Co. B, 
8th regiment. 

During his times in the legislature Rep. 
Cavanagh has served on the important com- 
mittees on insurance, taxation, Southbridge 
Savings bank special committee, banks and 
banking (house, chairman), rules and was 
house chairman,of the loan shark investiga- 


tion at the last session. i 
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PRACTIIGAgw, POLITICS: 


el eel git i lS a 


COL. EVERETT C. BENTON 


Prominent Insurance Man and Soldier—Head of the Ancients— 
He Has Performed Good Work in Republican 


Politics of the Old Bay State 


Notwithstanding the growth of trusts and 
combinations and the dreary story often 
times told by the smaller business man of 
having been crowded out by the stress of 
the time, the same old delightful story of 
the young boy who begins business with 
a firm in a modest way and climbs to the 
headship is yet going on all the time. It 
runs in life just as true as in the story 
books. 

One of the best examples of the proof 
of the old saying that merit will succeed 
can be marked in the rise of Col. Everett 
C. Benton, big chief in the inner republican 
circle of leaders, commander of the Ancient 
and Honorable Artillery company, fairy 
godfather of the town of Belmont, where 
he has a beautiful home, and even more 
particularly the fairy godfather of masonry 
in this state and known all over the coun- 
try for his interest in the craft. Last 
but not least he is a member of the great 
insurance firm of John C. Paige & Co. 

Everett Benton, as he is more familarly 
known, has had to make his own success. 
There may have been a suggestion of a 
silver spoon at the beginning, but the spoon 
was so small he couldn’t attempt to dig 
very deep with it. . He set forth, as a good 
many of the young men have always had 
to do but not always with such success, 
with only clean hands and a wonderful ca- 
pacity for work, to make his own way. 

The one great saving clause in his favor 
was that he had no thought that there 
was any royal short cut to the heights to 
which he aspired and those who knew 
the Benton of the early clerky days say 
that he was one of the most plodding of 
the little group with whom he became 
associated. Whether it was entering up 
business on the books or going after the 
business, he was not to be flustered, not 
to be browbeaten and not one to be turn- 
ed down. He knew his goal and he kept 
steadily aiming at it all the time and in 
the end he reached it. 

He was born in Guildhall, Vt., in 1862, 
a son of Judge Charles E. Benton. His 
family was of revolutionary stock, his 
grandfather having been a captain in the 
continental army. He went through the 
schools in the town and then when he was 
20 years of age came to Boston and entered 
the employ of John C. Paige, the insurance 
man. From that time on it was a matter 
of hard work and plenty of it. 

It was only to be expected that a man 
of his temperment would go into politics 
and Col. Benton went in to the limit. He 
affiliated himself with the republicans of 
Belmont and served on the town and con- 
gressional district committees and then be- 
came a member of the state committee. 
One year he had charge of the organiza- 
tions of the towns and the work he did 
has been talked of ever since. Finally he 
became chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the republican state committee 
and here also he scored a success. 

He was one of the stalwarts in the fam- 
ous Greenhalge fights and what he did 
there was of a complete nature. In recog- 
nition of the close personal relations which 
had grown up between himself and the gov- 
ernor, he was named and accepted a posi- 
tion of aide-de-camp on the staff of Gov. 
Greenhalge, from which distinction his title 
up to recent times has come. 

His affiliations with the inner republi- 
can circle were very strong and in 1904 he 
was named as one of the “big four’’ to he 
delegates at-large to the republican nation- 
al convention. He had against him no less 
a person than the present Gov Foss and 
a fight was waged the state over. Benton 
looked after his own fences and Benjamin 
Gibby, as optimistic as ever, watched out 
for Mr. [Foss. Mr. Benton gave him the 
trimming of his life and he went out to 
the convention, which was itself historic. 
He has also served as a member of the 
governor’s council. 

No better certificate of his character for 
good fellowship can be had than the fact 
he is now the commander of the Ancient 
and Honorable Artillery company of Bos- 
ton. Boston, under jealous New York urg- 
ings, is tempted now and then to take the 
good men of the Ancients just a little 
below their real value, but it is only for 
teasing purposes. Boston well knows that 
the country over it would be hard to find 


a group of better comrades, of more earnest 
and patriotic citizens than those who make 
up the membership of this historic corps. 
And the one great thing which has made 
for the honor of the Ancients is that it 
is known that this is the one body where 
pull fails to operate and where a man can 
only achieve of himself and by his own 
merits. 

Col. Benton’s election to the head of the 
organization is a certificate of his ability as 
an executive and it is even more a certifi- 
cate that he has not been found wanting. 
He follows a distinguished line of men who 
have carried the honor of the Bay State 
Over seas and he is not only living up to 
all the traditions of the past, but is mak- 
ing a mark of his own, of which the corps 
is entitled to feel proud. 

Essentially a military man, he aims to 
make the body still stronger in its work, 
so that the traditions of the founder who 
now lies buried in the Kings Chapel bury- 
ing ground—the man who gave the first 
contribution for the original town house in 
Boston—may be lived up to and even sur- 
passed, if that is possible. 

His record in Masonry is equally brilliant 
and once again it is worth calling atten- 
tion to the fact that the honors which 
come to him have a particular significance 
because of the source from which they have 
come. There are few bodies that are so 
jealous of their membership as the Masons. 
The acceptance of a man by the craft even 
as a candidate -means that he is a marked 
man in a way. But it is made up of pick- 
ed men from all ranks of life. 

The very care which is exercised in al- 
lowing men to become affiliated in the first 
instance means that those who would rise 
above the rank and file must be men of 
marked ability. The competition is natur- 
ally greater among a selected list than 
from a general membership, Col. Benton, 
though, has steadily climbed from his first 
entrance and he has had honor after honor 
imposed on him. 

He is a 33d degree Mason and grand 
master of the grand council of Masons, 
commander -in-chief of the Massachusetts 
Consistory Scottish Rite Masons and Royal 
Areh captain in St. Andrews chapter. One 
of his many gifts to Masons has been a 
new library and Masonic building which 
he gave to his native town of Guildhall, 
Vt. 

Col. Benton’s struggles in the craft have 
been unselfish. His service has not con- 
sisted in simply doing what was expected 
of shim in the various occasions; he has 
gone further and outsned the mark. He 
has worked heart and soul for the ad- 
vance of the entire organization and he hes 
in time done work for which it was in- 
evitable he would never receive any credit 
but which he knew would redound to the 
benefit of the body as a whole. This is 
what placed him where he now stands and 
which makes him a leading figure in the 
great Masonic world. Time and money has 
been given freely and, best of all, spirit and 
heart without which addition all the other 
gifts would become almost useless or at 
best dull contributions. 

His hobby is flowers and his estate at 
Belmont is a regular fairyland. Because of 
his taste in this direction his appointment 
as a member of the metropolitan park 
commission has been regarded as particu- 
larly fitting and appropriate. 

As a member of the firm of John C. Paige 
& Co., he has made that large and historic 
insurance house the leader in enterprise 
among all the insurance agencies of Boston. 
One of his biggest stunts was pulled off 
only this summer. 

For genuine business enterprise and quick- 
ness to see and grasp an opportunity, the 
action of John C. Paige & Co., in prepar- 
ing the workingmen’s compensation act for 
free public distribution has not been equal- 
led in a long time. The demand for copies 
of the act was almost overwhelming, which 
was not remarkable in view of the fact 
that every employer and employe in Mass- 
sachusetts has a direct personal interest 
in this new law which revolutionizes the 
emplovers’ liability policy of the common- 
wealth. 

The commonwealth’s supply of the act 
was quickly exhausted as it is of every 
document of even ordinary interest. It 


should have been apparent to everybody 
that there would be an enormous demand 
for the workingmen’s compensation act but 
it happened that Everett C. Benton was 
the only person who had preception enough 
to grasp the situation. Although his firm 
has not an employers’ liability insurance 
department, it advertised in the daily news- 
papers that it was prepared to furnish, with 
its compliments, a synopsis of the act and 
the full text. Its first edition of 50,000 
copies was gone in no time. Requests for 
it came not only from practically everv 
city and town in the commonwealth but 
from all parts of New England and even 
from other states. Employers, employes, 
labor unions and lawyers wanted copies of 
the act at once. So great was the de- 
mand that a second edition of 500,000 copies 
was prepared and it took all of these more 
half-million booklets to meet the demand. 

This ability to see and grasp a situation 
gave the firm the widest kind of publicity. 
Everywhere its sagacity and business en- 
terprise was commended. It. ‘“‘scooped”’ 
every daily newspaper and every other in- 
surance firm in the commonwealth. The 
disposition of its enormous edition fairly 
swamped the Boston postoffice for days and 
the postal authorities were obliged* to in- 
quire how long it was going to keep up. 
The reply of John C. Paige & Co., was 
that it would keep up so long as one person 
who wanted a copy of the act was un- 
supplied. That was characteristic of Col. 
Benton. 

Not the least of Col. Benton’s achieve- 
ments has been the accomplishment of well- 
nigh the impossible—to wit, the creation 
of a fire insurance company with local cap- 
ital behind it. Boston had gradually drift- 
ed away behind the other large cities of 
the country as a fire insurance company 
center, dating from the great fire in ’72. 
The San Francisco fire wiped out two out 
of the three remaining companies, one being 
swamped entirely and the other saved only 
by the grace of St. Louis capital. The third 
—the Boston Fire & Marine—with its re- 
cently organized annex—the Old Colony— 
were the only purely Boston stock compa- 
nies remaining when Col. Benton tackled 
the job of establishing the Massachusetts 
Fire & Marine Insurance company in the 
latter part of 1909. 

Col. Benton’s plan was to secure the cap- 
ital in small blocks so that each investor 
would be a potential influence in contribut- 
ing business. With his own large acquaint- 
ance and influence and the prestige of John 
C. Paige & Co., to boot, it was not long 
before the company was in shape to start 
with a capital of $500,000, with assets of 
over $1,000,000 and a surplus of policy- 
holders of over $1,000,000. He secured in 
Walter Adlard one of the best underwriters 
in the country. Despite the fact that the 
past year has been a trying one to many 
companies, Col. Benton has _ successfullv 
steered his company to a point where it 
bids fair to be one of the city’s leading fi- 
nancial institutions. 


The President on Wool. 


Pres. Tafts’ veto of the wool bill belongs 
in the same class with his celebrated 
speech at Winona commending the Payne- 
Aldrich act. This recent bill reduced the 
duty on raw wool from 44 to 29 percent 
and on manufactures of wool from 90 to 
about 49 percent. Mr. Taft fears that these 
duties may not “equal the difference pe- 
tween cost of production at home and 
abroad together with a r2asonable profit 
to American industries.”” We must wuit, 
he says, until an elaborate report by the 
tariff board furnishes convincing evidence 
on that point. 

The veto message rezites that the tariff 
board, after spending some months in pre- 
liminaries, began its actual investigations 
in October, 1910. A inonth before that the 
British Government formally = sancticned 
negotiations between Canada and the United 
States, “‘Pres. Taft’’—we yuote from a con- 
temporaneous . review—-“having cordially in- 
dorsed the principle of reciprocity.’”’ In 
the January following the president sub- 
mitted to congress, with an earnest recom- 
mendation, the Canadian trade agreement 
that virtually abrogated protective duties 
on our chief farm products, 

That, it seems, was a simple, clear-cut 
proposition that almost anybody could fig- 
ure out for himself. But reducing the du- 
ties on woolen manufaietur=s to only 49 
percent.is an exceadingly complicaied and 
delicate affair, requiring many months of 
diligent investigation by $0 experts—lest 
we commit the economie sin of trenching 
a fraction upon the manufacturers’ “‘rea- 
sonable profits.’”’—Saturday Evening Post, 
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PRAC feeatL POLITICS: 


CHARLES E. HATFIELD 


As Chairman of Republican State Committee He Has Divorced 
Individual Preference From His Ideals of Duty to 
Party—An Excellent Municipal Executive 


Whenever the republican party in Mas- 
sachusetts falls down good and hard, los- 
ing the governorship, which has happened 
only seven times since the civil war, there 
is a frenzied search for the cause of it all, 
and lucky is the leader who escapes being 
seized for a scapegoat. Usually the chair- 
man of the state committee finds his head 
devoted to vials of wrath. So, after elec- 
tion day, 1910, when Eugene N. Foss de- 
feated Eben S. Draper by some 35,000 plu- 
rality, sagacious members of the republi- 
can state committee crept out cautiously 
from their cyclone cellars and began to 
worry whether the usual clamor would be 
raised against the man who was supposed 
to have charge of the campaign. This time, 
however, the chairman escaped. Not a word 
of complaint even from the carping has 
been heard. Gov. Draper had only praise 
for Chairman Hatfield, even after the dis- 
astrous defeat, From all parts of the state 
was rendered the verdict—Hatfield did all 
that was possible to save the day. 

Certainly nobody could have done more. 
From early in the spring until election 
day Chairman Hatfield was diligently at 
work strengthening the party fences. He 
visited every section of tha state, calling 
together all local leaders, to hear their re- 
ports, to give advice, to plan for strength- 
ening weak points, to hearten the voters, 
to arrange for getting out the vote,. ete., 
etc, Chairman Hatfield is a great believer 
in personal eentact with the voter. He 
likes to meet people, and that merry twink- 
le of those black eyes never fails to turn 
casual acquaintances into firm friends. 

But it was a year when even Orpheus 
with his lyre could not have led the re- 
publican voters from the Hades of de- 
spondency and disgust with persisting con- 
ditions. High prices was a condition and 
not a theory. The party in power was held 
responsible, just as in 1892. Chairman Hat- 
field recognized the drift, and what was 
looming up as the inevitable, long before 
election day. He carried no false reports 
to Eben S. Draper. Everywhere he found 
discouragement and fault-finding. Insurgen- 
ey, not exactly of the same brand as in 
the west, but quite lively enough, reared 
itself in various quarters, and, had the 
chairman of the republican state commit- 
tee been of a less sagacious or judicious 
temperament there would have been any- 
thing but a steady front to the enemy, As 
it was, the party went down to defeat 
with colors flying. The Old Guard died, but 
never surrendered. 

And what has happened since? Charles 
BH. Hatfield was quite ready to resign the 
chairmanship, if a better leader could be 
found, but none appeared. At the annual 
meeting in January, 1911, he was unani- 
mously re-elected. There was absolutely no 
talk of any other name. Mr. Hatfield's 
fellow citizens in Newton stard ready to 
give him a similar expression of absolute 


confidence, this autumn, by giving him a 
second term of two years as mayor vf 
Newton. 

That the state committee unanimously 


paid him such a tribute is the more to be 
remarked upon because of the triple con- 
test for the republican gubernatorial con- 


test, which so far at least as two can- 
didates were concerned, had already 
opened up, and because Mr. Hatfield, so 


far as his personal inclinations lay, frank- 
ly declared his preference for the promo- 
tion of Lt.-Gov. Louis A. Frothingham. As 
chairman of the state committee, however, 
he would play no favorites. His word is 
as good as his bond, and his unanimous 
re-election shows what trust is reposed in 
him by all, and how completely he has di- 
vorced his individual preferences from his 
ideals of duty to the party. “It is no busi- 
ness of the state committee,” he said, with 
emphasis, ‘‘nor of its chairman, to help 
nominate somebody for governor, but it is 
most emphatically their duty, both as in- 
dividuals and as an organization, to devote 
their al! to the election of the party nom- 
inee after the voters have chosen him.” 
Because of the naturally warm contest 
for the nomination, Mr. Hatfield has had 


constant use for that invaluable gift of 
his—a native tact, combined with frank 
amiability; but he has steered delicateiy 


clear of all snags, and safely navigated all 
the dangerous rapids. Whatever the out- 


ne he will continue to be as highly hon- 
ored. 

Perhaps never has the party had a chair- 
man possessed of so many agreeable traits, 
so amiable, so frank, so open, so broad- 
minded, so level-headed. 

Such an episode as that of the visit of 
Theodore Roosevelt to Massachusetts, and his 
speech in the Arena building just before 
the election in November, 1910, contains a 
chapter which throws a sidelight on the 
political sagacity of Charles E. Hatfield. 
“So this is the redoubtable little chairman 
of the republican state committee of Mas- 
sachusetts,’’ said Col. Roosevelt, when in- 
troductions were made. “I hear your fame 
has so spread that you’ve had a cock-tail 
named for you,’ and the colonel showed 
those. renowned teeth. ‘‘And I understand,’ 
continued Mr. Roosevelt, ‘‘that the chair- 
man is a little afraid that 1 may say some- 
thing in my speech which would sound too 
radical to Massachusetts conservatism. You 
may be sure that Im not going to. I’m 
going to say something about Mr. Lodge's 
services to the nation, and something a»out 
the tariff.’’ 

Unfortunately Mr. Roosevelt did not stick 
to his text, and Mr. Hatfield’s forebodings 
were justified, his warning not having been 
heeded. : 

“The Hatfield cocktail’? is a joke which 
has been sprung on many a bibulous vis- 
itor to the Kimball building. Chairman Hat- 
field hospitably invites the caller to ‘‘come 
out and take something.” Perhaps the 
thirsty one has heard of the Hatfield cock- 
tail. Nothing loath he accepts the invita- 
tion—and finds that the ‘‘cocktail’’ is a rare 
brewing of coffee, milk, egg, etc., prepared 
from an Official recipe of Mr. Hatfield’s at 
a popular drinking place nearby. 


Charles E. Hatfield was born in Medford, 
Sept. 30, 1862, the son of Charles and Ann 
L. Hatfield. He attended the Allen school, 
and finished his education at Dean acad- 
emy, Franklin. Deciding on law as a pro- 
fession he removed to Newton, and at once 
began to dabble in politics. He was chos- 
en a member of the republican city com- 
mittee and his zeal and enthusiasm soon 
made him so popular that he was elected 
chairman, and he held the position so long 
that old residents could not remember the 
name of his predecessor. Under his leader- 
ship the city organization became the pow- 
er which has resulted in its naming of 
senators, councillors and congressmen, not 
to speak ef lieutenant-governors. Once only 
was ‘Charley’ Hatfield persuaded to take 
something for himself—in 1894-’95, -where 
he was induced to take a councilman's 
berth. Not until 1909 could he be prevailed 
on to run for an office which carried with 
it higher honor and responsibility. Then the 
popular demand was irresistible, for the 
democratic as well as the republican nom- 
ination for mayor was bestowed on him, and 
he could no longer modestly remain in the 
background. Mayor Hatfields’ administra- 
tion is spoken of as a model. The police de- 
partment, the highway, and other depart- 
ments have been raised to a higher plane 
of excellence, and the city rejoices in an 
executive who has shown himself well 
equipped to handle the public business. 
He makes lieutenant-governors aS easy as 

can be, 
For his honor, Louis Frothingham, has had 
a chance to see. 

This couplet formed part of a sonnet to 
Charles E. Hatfield by Edward W. Baker 
of Brookline at a complimentary dinner to 
the man who can be mayor of Newton and 
chairman of the republican state commit- 
tee as long as he is willing to be, and the 
reference was to the fact that Hatfield 
managed the. Frothingham campaign in 1908 
so well that he brought victory to a cause 
that in the beginning was regarded by 
many as very dubious. 

Hatfield is a born optimist. Although 
48 his cheeks are as ruddy and round and 
his smile as spontaneous and his hair as 
untouched by time as a _ boy’s. 

He is the jolliest chairman the state 
committee has ever had, and this gift of 
humor, pervasive, infectious and expansive, 
rare in this strenuous period, proves a big 
asset in troublous times like this. 

When a boy this exuberant spirit of 
fun was hardly appreciated in the exclu- 
sive private schools to which he was sent. 


Thrice he ran away from one school, and 
finally was only scared into remaining by 
the fact that his picture was given to the 
police. 

Charles A. Welch was his guardian and 
when once the boy was brought into the 
office and stood under tho old clock which 
Since 1838 has been ticking the hours, and 
implored to tell the truth, he manfully 
gave the details of the prank, but at the 
end explained: 

“IT wouldn’t take the licking, but licked 
the teacher and ran away because it was 
another boy that did it, and I wouldn't teil 
on him.” 

“You did right, my boy,’ said Mr. Welch. 

To stand by his friends has been ‘‘Char- 
ley’’ Hatfield’s lifelong characteristic. 

He spent the winter of 1874 in Minneapo- 
lis when water was sold only in solid form 
—blocks of ice—but next year was back 
east in a military school, Mowry and Goff s, 
Providence. Here again he was foremost in 
athletics, and as a baseball pitcher  1e- 
newed the laurels that he had won at De.n 
academy—from which he had run away, 
but of which he is now a trustee. 


He went into Mr, Welch’s office on com- 
pleting his education, and a year of school 
teaching in Stamford, and now for 25 years 
has been managing trust property and real 
estate, banks, wharves, etc., practicing law 
in the probate court, and also having been 
prominently connected with the Fitchburg 
Te Lae 

Because of his varied interests, especially 
his connection with the First National bank 
of Newton and co-operative bank as presi- 
dent, etc., he has never found time to trav- 
el, although his wife and daughter are fond 
of it, and after a three months’ tour of the 
Pacific states and the northwest are again 
in Europe. 

Miss Hatfield, the only child, recently 
graduated from Smith college. She was the 
star in the college presentation of ‘‘Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream,” and is gifted with 
musical talent as well. 

He has a fine summer camp on Lake 
Winnipesaukee, near Centre Harbor, where 
his family spend the summer, and where 
in midwinter he usually entertains a stag 
party for several days, snowshoeing, skat- 
ing, fishing through the ice, etc. His own 
vacations, however, are restricted to a 
few days, with week-ends in summer. 
.He owns two or three automobiles and a 
motor boat, and his hospitality is of the 
sort that makes red-letter days. 

In Newton he has a 10-acre place which 
he jokingly calls his farm, and where he 
keeps a pair of horses, two Jersey cows, 
100 hens, pigeons, pheasants, etc. 

Except for the year in the Newton com- 
mon council, years ago, and now the mayor- 
alty, he has held no public office. In the 
lines of the tribute at the dinner: 

He watches for political plums and picks 
them when they’re ripe; 

But what is most phenomenal, 
which you may depend, 

He never picks them for himself, but ai- 
ways for some friend. 

Which is one reason why he is appar- 
ently the unanimous choice of the people 
of Newton for mayor. 

For 20 years he was on the Newton re- 
publican city committee, half the time as 
chairman and half as secretary. He man- 
aged the campaign for congress of John W. 
Weeks. 

When once he has given his word he 
sticks to it, at all hazards. His year of 
school teaching in Stamford, when a young 
man, was the result of a joke. While a 
guest of the Sanfords, at a “sugaring-off”’ 
in Williamstown, the suggestion was made 
that he would make an admirable teacher, 
and jokingly he accepted the dare. Later it 
passed from his mind till a letter came ‘n- 
forming him of the vacancy and reminding 
him of his promise. 

Outside of public matters and business 
interests Mr. Hatfield has interested him- 
self in social circles. He was president of 
the old Northgate club and did much to 
bring the Newton club up to its high-wa- 
ter mark of success a few years ago. He 
has always been active in the affairs of 
the Neighborhood club. He is a former 
president of the Allen School alumni asso- 
ciation, and is a member of such organ- 
izations as the Masons, Odd _ Fellows, 
Knights of Pythias and the Knights of 
Honor. 

The fact that he is president of the First 
National bank of West Newton, president 
of the West Newton Co-operative bank and 
a director in the big . Samson Cordage 
Works and the Lewis Wharf company 
shows where he stands in the business and 
financial world. 


and on 
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PRACTICAL POLITICS. 


JOHN HAYS HAMMOND 


Special Ambassador of United States at Crowning of King 
George—Type of Man That Builds Up New Countries 
Represents Real Ability of America 


When Pres. Taft wanted a real red- 
blood, true, typical American to represent 
the great republic of the United States at 
the coronation of King George V. he nat- 
urally turned to his old friend, John Hays 
Hammond of Gloucester, Massachusetts. 

As special ambassador Hammond refiect- 
ed great credit on himself and upheld the 
honor and dignity of the great country he 
had the honor to represent. Pres. Taft 
would do the right thing if he would follow 
up his selection of Mr. Hammond as spe- 
cial ambassador to the Court of St. James 
and name him as the resident American 
ambassador to England. Unless Mr. Ham- 
mond has changed Practical Politics ven- 
tures the bet that if the president should 
appoint Mr. Hammond to succeed White- 
law Reid, the new ambassador instead of 
craving the indulgence of the British king 
in knee breeches, would typify American 
life by appearing at court in the dignified 
simple dress of an American gentleman. 

Replying to criticisms of Mr. Ham- 
mond’s appointment by the class of Amer- 
icans who hand over their fortunes to the 
broken down nobility of Europe, that 
their pampered daughters may sport _an 
empty and oftentimes questionable title, 
William R. Hearst said in his papers not 

ago: 
eetcar cache is the best possible kind of a 
representative—since it was decided to send 
a real American citizen, rather than a dodo 
and tuft hunter. 

“John Hays Hammond is what you may 
call a producing American. He has taken 
a good many fortunes out of the ground for 
himself and for others. He has robbed no- 
body in the course of his fortune making. 
On the contrary, at every step he has added 
to the world’s supply of gold and other 
precious metals—increasing by many tens 
of millions the existing wealth of the world. 

“Hammond is said to be the best mining 
expert living, and that is probably true. If 
there is as good a one, he has not been 
identified. 3 

‘He began life with a fine education, 
plenty of courage and no other assets to 
speak of. 

“He fortunately fell into the company of 
energetic men, and was keyed up to do his 
best at the start. 

“His original employer, a truly great man 
of enterprise, courage and genius, made 
him understand that it is necessary to show 
results. 

“‘Well, how are you getting on, Ham- 
mond?’ the employer asked. 

“*T don’t think I have made any mistakes 
so far,’ modestly replied Hammond. 

“««____'? exclaimed the older man. ‘That 
is nothing. Anybody can keep from mak- 
ing mistakes. Better make a hundred mis- 
takes and DO something, What have you 
DONE?’ 

“Tt is clear that Hammond has taken that 
statement to heart, for ever “since that time 
he has ‘DONE’ something all of the time. 

“He has worked in every part of the 
world—and always he has been able to say 
to other men: ‘Dig there and you will find 
gold. Dig here and you will find silver or 
copper. Keep digging where you are and 
you will find nothing.’ 

“He has shown thousands of workers 
where to dig and many great capitalists 
where to sink mines without sinking their 
money. 

“He has found and developed oil wells, he 
owns and has developed great water pow- 
er sites, and among other things he was 
the moving spirit of that famous raid in 
the Transvaal. That was the raid which in 
the end wound up the malformed Boer re- 
public, in which a Jew or a Catholic could 
not hold office—ending one more stupid ef- 
fort to make religious bigotry control the 
political affairs of men on earth. 

‘“Aammond is the type of man that 
builds up new countries—and that eventual- 
ly will work for the people as a whole, 
solving problems in the public administra- 
tion. 

“Pres. Taft, who has known Hammond 
many years, has shown a special aptness 
in picking out for the people’s work men 
that have proved their ability to find and 
do work for themselves without waiting for 
the government to give them a job. 

“Some other presidents, governors, may- 


ors, etc., have entrusted the public work to 
men that could not by any possibility pros- 
per off the public payroll. 

“The crowning of King George is rather 
a foolish performance. He is in reality no 
king at all—but a well paid person who 
sits around, does as he is told, and lays 
cornerstones. 

“However, everybody—with nothing in 
particular to do—will be at the coronation, 
and it is well to send there a man fit to 
represent the real ability of his country— 
and John Hays Hammond is such a man.”’ 

There are few men of a voting age in 
this country who have not heard of the 
name of John Hays Hammond and there is 
not one man who has conducted some sort 
of a financial enterprise in this world who 
is not familiar with it, for it is synony- 
mous with initiative, success and progress. 
He was born in San Francisco, Cal., March 
31, 1855, and is therefore now 56 years old 
and in the very prime of his physical and 
mental vigor. 

Mr. Hammond is the son of Richard P. 
and Sarah E. (Hays) Hammond. His father 
was born in Maryland and his mother in 
Tennessee and as he himself is a native of 
California and was educated in Connecticut, 
and has engaged in business’ enterprises 
which were co-extensive throughout’ the 
Union, he may well lay claim to a close 
personal interest in every section of the 
country. 

He was educated at the Hopkins gram- 
mar school at New Haven, Conn.; then he 
started in at Yale university and in 1876 
took his degree as Bachelor of Philosophy 
in the Sheffield Scientific school. A few 
years ago the honorary degree of M. A. 
was conferred upon him by Yale for con- 
spicuous service to his country as a mining 
engineer. After completing his course at 
Yale, Mr. Hammond studied for three years 
in the Royal School of Mines, Frieburg, 
Saxony. 


Returning home he did not have to wait 
long for a start. His father was an army 
officer in California and the friendship of 
the miners was his for the asking. One of 
Mr. Hammond’s first clients was the United 
States government and his assignment was 
of corresponding importance. As a special 
expert on the Geological Survey and Miner- 
al census he made an examination of the 
gold fields of the state. 

In 1892, 12 years after he had left school, 
he went to Mexico as the superintendent of 
the fabulously rich silver mines at Sonora. 
His success there was great and he subse- 
quently returned to California. He became 
consulting engineer to many powerful in- 
dustrial interests, the Southern and Central 
Pacific railroads among others. 

In 1893 Mr. Hammond went to South Af- 
rica as consulting engineer for the mines of 
Barnato Brothers of London. The Barnatos 
had been in dire need of a certain kind of 
a man and had searched all over the world 
for one who not only could tell ores and 
the probable length of a vein, but who al- 
so could visualize the geological strata be- 
neath the wide ranges over the breadth of 
a kingdom. The reports of Mr. Hammond 
in the California geological records caught 
their eyes. He was the man they wanted 
and they were keen enough to see it. 

In 1894 he made a trip in company with 
Cecil Rhodes and Dr. Jameson into a new 
country since called Rhodesia and largely 
to his report on its mineral resources does 
this new country owe its development to- 
day. He made this trip for the British South 
Africa (chartered) company. 

He was a firm admirer of Cecil Rhodes 
and subsequently became consulting epgi- 
neer to the Consolidated Gold Fields of 
South Africa, the British South Africa com- 
pany and the Randfontien WBHstates Gold 
Mining company. He was one of the first 
to advocate the development of the deeper 
areas of the Witwatersrand mining district. 
As consulting engineer of the important 
mining companies of South Africa, Mr. 
Hammond gave employment to many Amer- 
ican mining engineers and was instrument- 
al in placing orders to the amount of hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars worth of min- 
ing machinery in the United States. Mr. 
Hammond had made his mark in America, 
but it was not until he went to the Trans- 
vaal and became associated with Cecil 


Rhodes, as his right hand man, that he at- 
tained international prominence in the min- 
ing world. His salary was raised by Rhodes 
in less than 12 months to $100,000 a year. 
During the ensuing years Mr. Hammond 
dictated the outlay of the millions that 
were poured into the South African gold 
fields. 

Then came the Jameson raid. Mr. Ham- 
mond with lJLionel Phillips, Col. Frank 
Rhodes, a brother of Cecil, and George Far- 
rar, were the leaders of the reform com- 
mittee, at whose invitation Jameson was to 
make the rush on Johannesburg. Five hun- 
dred Americans among others supported the 
reform club. The invitation was delayed 
and Jameson, becoming impatient, went 
across the border and made the raid on 
his own hook. As Cecil Rhodes ruefully put 
it, “Jameson upset the apple cart.” 

To meet Jaméson the Boers had left oJ- 
hannesburg unprotected, at the merey of 
the Kaffirs. Millions in gold dust passed 
through the streets daily and there were 
white women there. In the emergency the 
reformers themselves policed the town. A 
high official in the Boer government. ex- 
pressed himself as pleased with their ac- 
tion, so the advocates of the reformers say, 
and so appreciative was he that he wished 
a list of the names.of those who led the 
committee, which was given to him. There- 
upon the reformers were ordered to give up 
their arms, which they had smuggled into 
the country, or Jameson and his men would 
be shot. They complied and forthwith ev- 
ery one of them was arrested. 

Mrs. Hammond, formerly Miss Natalie 
Harris, a southern girl, was in Johannes- 
burg at the time and she worked day and 
night in an endeavor to save her husband 
from prison. The entire English speaking 
world was astounded 48 hours after their 
capture to learn that the four leaders of 
the movement had been sentenced to death, 
among them Mr. Hammond. Mrs. Hammond 
spent $30,000 cabling to the United States 
and her efforts bore fruit for the state de- 
partment interfered, and forced the Boers 
to give Mr. Hammond a fair trial. 

Whether it was the song or not, Ham- 
mond, like Trelawney, did not die, but his 
sentence of death was changed to a fine of 
$125,000. The general impression that ban- 
ishment from the Transvaal was part of 
the sentence is wrong, as. Mr. Hammond 
returned annually to the Transvaal for sev- 
eral years afterwards, even Pres. Kruger 
appreciating the necessity of having men 
of his character to assist in the develop- 
ment of the country. 

Mr. Hammond severed his connection 
with the Guggenheims almost five years 
ago. He was not connected with any of 
the Guggenheim smelting interests, nor any 
of their Alaskan projects, but had charge 
solely of the mining interests in the Gug- 
genheim Exploration company, in which 
the Guggenheims held léss than 25 percent 
of the stock, the rest of the stock being 
held by the public generally here and by 
capitalists abroad. He had no connection, 
directly or indirectly, with any of the cop- 
per, gold or railroad projects in Alaska, as 
those were entirely outside of the interests 
of the exploration company proper, being 
personal ventures of members of the Gug- 
genheim family. 

Until he settled down in Gloucester and 
took over the leadership of the National 
League of Republican clubs, Mr. Hammond 
was known the world over as being a high 
salaried man and the greatest mining engi- 
neer in history. Mr. Hammond was a can- 
didate for the vice-presidency of the Unit- 
ed States on the republican ticket with Mr. 
Taft, but withdrew in the interest of party 
harmony. 

At Gloucester, where he mixes with the 
common people, he is-known as one of that 
city’s most popular and public spirited citi- 
zens, always ‘ready to do anything in his 
power to help the municipality and_ its 
people. 


THE RECALL, 


“The recall would destroy that independ- 
ence of character, that firmness of con- 
viction and loyalty to principle so essen- 
tial to efficient public service. It would 
convert the public officer into a spineless 
hireling, stirred by every passing breeze 
of public opinion, obeying every popular 
impulse and yielding to every wave of 
popular passion or prejudice.’’—Gov. O’Neal 
of Alabama. 


MELLEN’S RESIGNATION, 


Evidently not even his press agent knew 
that Mr. Mellen had a sense of humor,— 
Providence Bulletin, 
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PRACTICAL POLITICS: 


EDWARD C. MANSFIELD 


Postmaster of Boston Knows His Business and Attends To It— 
Strong Party Man and Excellent Executive— 
Republican of the Stalwart Type 


The first postmaster of Boston was an in- 
dispensable public servant. You may have 
heard that expression before. It is used 
commonly when a public.servant is to be 
ousted to make room for another. After the 
indispensable public servant is finally oust- 
ed and his successor takes the place, it is 
gradually discovered that the successor has 
become indispensable, and that his predeces- 
sor never was. Thus wags the world. 

The present postmaster of Boston is an 
efficient public servant. He has proved that. 
He knows his business and attends to it. 
There have been postmasters in the history 
of the city who made more speeches and 
elicited greater applause, but the postmaster 
of Boston is not paid primarily to make 
speeches. When, in the course of human 
events, it becomes necessary for the post- 
master to stand on his feet and tell how 
glad he is to be there, which may or may 
not be true, and how keenly he appreciates 
the invitation to be present, which, also, 
may or may not be true, Postmaster Edward 
C. Mansfield is there and equal to. the 
emergency, but he does not specialize in 
oratory. He specializes in postmastering. 

And that, after all, is what a postmaster 
should do. The present postmaster, it may 
be of interest to note, delivers more letters 
to more people in a larger and more popu- 
lous area than any other postmaster that 
Boston ever had. Think that over. He 
doesn’t do it personally, of course, but he 
is responsible for the delivery of every let- 
ter, every paper and every package, to say 
nothing of the souvenir postal cards. He 
has more men under him than any other 
postmaster of the city ever had. And, let it 
be added with all due regard for the froz- 
en truth, he is obtaining a larger percent- 
age of efficiency out of his staff than any 
other postmaster ever did. But he does not 
brag about it as a personal qualification. He 
attributes that to the loyalty of his men. 

Postmaster Mansfield succeeded the late 
George A. Hibbard when the latter re- 
signed to become mayor of Boston. There is 
ohne curious and unusual feature of Post- 
master Mansfield’s postmastership. General- 
ly when a man is appointed postmaster of 
a big city, the appointing power—meaning, 
possibly, the president of the United States, 
but meaning, usually, the political leaders 
of the party for that section of the country 
—hunt for a candidate everywhere except 
in the postoffice. For years there was a pre- 
judice against appointing as postmaster of 
a big city anybody who knew anything 
about a postoffice. If a man had been in 
the habit of receiving letters or even cir- 
eculars through the mails he was supposed 
to be qualified for postmaster, provided, of 
course, that his political credentials were all 
right. 

Nobody ever objected to that, of course, 
except the fellows who were out. They in- 
variably viewed with alarm the use of fed- 
eral offices for the purpose of paying politi- 
cal debts, and they kept on viewing such 
use with alarm until, finally, they were able 
to do the appointing and let the other fel- 
lows do the viewing with much alarm, to 
say nothing of disappointment. It was part 
of the game. 

It happened, however, that when a post- 
master was to be selected for the position 
held by George A. Hibbard, the appointing 
power went right into the Boston postoffice 
and promoted the assistant postmaster. It 
was a daring innovation, of course, but no- 
body has had any occasion to regret it. Ed- 
ward C. Mansfield had been assistant post- 
master since 1899 and when he took office 
he did not require an escort to guide him 
to the postoffice and point out the seat that 
he was to occupy. 

Of course somebody will insist that Ed- 
ward C. Mansfield might have been assist- 
ant postmaster until the cows came home 
and he would not have been promoted to 
the postmastership if he had not been all 
right politically. True, indeed, and very true, 
but what does that prove? It merely proves 
that it is better to be right politically as 
assistant postmaster than to be wrong poli- 
tically and have a long petition signed bv 
busy business men who would rather sign 
petitions than to waste time trying to find 
out what the petitions are for. 

It is absolutely true that Edward GC. 
Mansfield was all right politically. He was 
brought up—nurtured, as one might say— 


in an atmosphere of political all-rightness. 
Born in Maine, he early took a deep inter- 
est in the welfare of the republican party, 
and his first physical combat was with a 
youth of greater age and more pounds who 
insisted that a democrat was as good as a 
republican, and entitled to equal privileges. 
““Ned’’ was whipped, but he had stood by 
his principles. He reached East Boston on 
his way to the postoffice aS far back as 
1875, and continued to be a republican, hav- 
ing his party zeal strengthened by the glori- 
ous fights for pure republicanism waged by 
Jesse Gove and other Noddle Island leaders. 

Graduating from the East Boston high 
school, he joined the staff of the Boston 
Journal as a reporter. That paper was then 
strongly republican every day in the week, 
instead of only occasionally and accidental- 


EDWARD C. 


ly, and young Mansfield not only worked 
hard as a reporter, but he committed the 
Journal editorials to memory and recited 
them to himself in the still watches of the 
night. But still he felt that he was not do- 
ing all that he should do for the party, and 
when an invitation reached him to become 
assistant secretary of the Republican club 
of Massachusetts he accepted the invitation 
with a considerable degree of alacrity. 

The Republican club of Massachusetts was 
not and is not a mugwump club. It was and 
is a genuine republican club. It stood and 
stands by republican principles and republi- 
can candidates. The party may now and then 
desert the candidates, but the club never 
does. During his service with the club Mans- 
field fairly revelled in his work for straight 
party truths and nominees. He felt that 
there was no middle ground, and he didn’t 
look for any. Now and then somebody re- 
ceived a nomination who didn’t look good 
personally to many of party, as was demon- 
strated later at the polls, but Ned always 
silenced criticism, in his presence, at least, 
by saying: 

“That’s all very true, fellows, but the oth- 
er man is a democrat and the son of a dem- 


ocrat.” 
How could one get behind that appalling 
truth? 


In 1889 an assistant postmaster of Boston 
was to be selected. Mr. Mansfield looked 
good to the republican leaders, and politi- 
cally there wasn’t an out about him. More- 
over, he had demonstrated the possession 
of executive ability, which is not a_ bad 
thing to have, even in the position’ of as- 
sistant postmaster. 


In his new position he made good. He was 
still a republican, of course, and he still 
had his views on politics, but he soon 
learned that if a man attended to his work 
that would come his way as assistant post- 
master it would keep him so busy that the 
republican and democratic parties would 
have to mix it up occasionally without his 
assistance. He learned the duties of his of- 
fice, and in learning them he learned a good 
deal that he might have gone without learn- 
ing and still held down his job. But he had 
acquired the habit of wanting to ® know 
things, and he mastered many of the most 
important details of the Boston postoffice. 

Then came the determination of Postmas- 
ter Hibbard to make his fight for mayor and 
the selection of a successor to the postmas- 


MANSFIELD. 


ter. Mansfield was the inevitable choice of 
the political powers that be, and no other 
candidate had a look-in. His ability was 
admitted, his loyalty to his party unques- 
tioned, and he went into the position with 
as much unanimity as attends the selection 
of Henry Cabot Lodge for moderator of the 
Nahant town meetings. 

Since then he has confined his attention 
almost exclusively to his official duties. He 
has made it a non-political office in the best 
possible sense. He has given every man un- 
der him a square deal, and no man has been 
penalized or unduly preferred on account of 
politics. The postoffice machinery has been 
made lighter running, there has been a no- 
ticeable decrease in the waste of energy and 
effort, and the Boston postoffice is today a 
model establishment. He has the confidence 
and respect of his men, and whatever he 
can do in their behalf he has not failed to do. 

If the first postmaster of Boston was ‘an 
indispensable public servant,’’ as have been 
many postmasters since his day, what shall 
be said of the present postmaster? Merely 
this, and it was said in the beginning: 

He is an efficient public servant. 

There could be no better credential, 
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EDRIC ELDRIDGE 


Successful Business Man Who Is Striving for Republican 
Nomination from Stalwart Cape District— 
Ideally Equipped for Place 


Cape Cod always held a distinguished 
place in the esteem of everybody on Bea- 
eon hill, a condition for which, of course, 
there are a number of reasons. One of 
them, however, stands out from all the 
others like the Nausett beacons on a dark 
night. It is that the people of the Cape 
insist on sending their best in citizenship 
to represent them in the halls of legisla- 
tion. Every man sent to the senate from 
that section in a generation has made his 
mark, has left an impress on the affairs of 
state, and had so established himself in 
the estimation of the public that he was 
missed when finally private business or 
some other reason made it necessary for 
him to retire. 

The last man to represent the senate dis- 
trict, which includes all the Cape and the 
islands offshore, was so esteemed by his 
legislative colleagues that when a vacancy 
occurred in the state auditorship he was 
regarded as the one among them best fit- 
ted to take over the duties so ably done 
by the late Henry E. Turner. And that 
this condition is to continue in the future 
is amply demonstrated by the character of 
the men who are now out to fill the va- 
cancy caused by the promotion of John 
E. White. 

First and foremost among them all, judg- 
ed from the viewpoint of achievement, is 
Edric Eldridge of Yarmouth, who perhaps 
combines, in a greater degree than any 
other man running for the senate in Mas- 
sachusetts this year, all of those character- 
istics that make for the ideal legislator. He 
is educated, has travelled, he is well-to-do, 
he is earnest and he is actuated solely by 
a desire to serve his state. He has, in 
addition, passed many years of his life as 
a grocery “drummer,’’ which is equivalent 
to saying that he is what all influential 
legislators must be—a good ‘mixer,’ one 
who can meet all sorts of people under 
any sort of conditions on their own terms 
and leave a good impression. That is Mr. 
Eldridge’s reputation in the grocery trade, 
where most of his life has been passed, 
and it would be extremely hard to find 
a calling which can provide any more ex- 
perience in this particular line, nor one 
which furnishes so many hard tests as to 
the permanency of the trait. In Mr. Eld- 
ridge, though, it is innate, as time has 
amply demonstrated, hence should he suc- 
ceed in securing the republican nomination 
for the senate, as present indications seem 
to point, the Cape will have scored once 
more in furnishing a big man for a big job. 

Mr. Eldridge is a native of Cape Cod, 
having been born in the town where he 
now lives. He has always lived on the 
Cape, too, except for a few years when he 
made his home in Boston and Somerville. 

His first ‘‘job’’ was secured in Yarmouth- 
port, when, as a youngster he went to work 
as a clerk for HE. D. Payne, who in those 
days was one of the chief purveyors of 
“W. I. Goods and Groceries’’ to be found 
in that section of the state. It was Mr. 
Eldridge’s task in those early days to 
sweep out the store, keep the fires going, 
the lamps trimmed, the stock sorted, do 
all the errands and chores, take orders, 
deliver them, care for the horse, wash the 
wagon and a few dozen other things that 
at the time seemed hard, but which were 
all part of the education which made him 
in after life a valuable man in the trade. 
So well did he perform his tasks, how- 
ever, that he was rated high by Mr. Payne 
as a clerk, and it was with regret on the 
part of a wide circle of the countryside 
that he at length left that employ to join 
the road force of J. C. Frye & Co. 

His territory with the Frye concern was 
the Cape and the islands, so that even 
during those days he kept in touch with 
the people of his own section, and, in- 
deed, extended his acquaintance among 
them. His route took him from Province- 
town to Nantucket and several times a 
year for a number of years Mr. Eldridge 
went over it, building up a clientele among 
the grocers that was of inestimable worth 
to himself later when he became a whole- 
sale grocer on his own account, and estab- 
lishing a line of friendships that have last- 
ed through many years until the present 
time. | 
It was in 1884 that Mr. Eldridge went 
hections with the dealers and People of 


other part of Massachusetts. 


participation 


a vim and earnestness that 


his home section ‘down on the Cape.” 


As it happens all the members of Mr. 
Eldridge’s firms have been Cape men, with 
the result that the interests of the sec- 
into business for himself. His concern has 
became in a few years one of the leading 
wholesale grocery houses in Boston, a fact 
that shows the type of man who is now 
seeking the republican nomination for the 
senate from the Cape district. For the 
last 20 years Mr. Eldridge has been at the 
head of the firm of Eldridge, Baker & Bain 
and Eldridge, Baker & Co., and in all the 
time he has been making of his house 
one of the successful grocery headquarters 
of New England he has kept up his con- 
tion, even from the standpoint of furnisn- 


looked over the various candidates and 
enjoyed themselves arguing the merits of 
each at the grocery stores and other meet- 
ing places of the section, they generally 
turn around and choose the man who 
stands upon the firmest bottom of achieve- 
ment and ability. History has shown that 
that is the regular Cape procedure—and 
on any such line-up it would appear to an 
outsider that Mr. HEldridge’s chances were 
slightly better than those of any one else. 
From order boy at E. D. Payne’s over at 
Yarmouthport to head of one of the fore- 
most wholesale grocery houses in New 
England certainly is achievement enough 
for one lifetime, while the other qualifica- 
tions possessed by Mr. Eldridge, all of 
them well known to his neighbors, stamp 
him as one well fitted for the position he 
is seeking. It is the first time he has 
ever sought public office in a long career 
of usefulness, and this fact will be not 
without weight to a good many residents 
of Cape Cod and the islands offshore in 
the primaries on Sept 26. The Cape is a 
little sick of professional politicians. 
stantly seeking office. 

Mr. Eldridge was president of the Boston 


— 


EDRIC ELDRIDGE. 


ing groceries, have always been a 
dearer to them than the 


little 
interests of any 
The firms 
have always had warehouses in Salem and 
Boston, and from these they have done a 


good share of the grocery business of east- 


ern Massachusetts and even beyond the 
borders of the state. 

Mr. Eldridge recently retired from active 
in the business, but he still 
manages to keep in close touch with the 
details of the enterprise he built up. 

The contest for the senatorial nomination 
in the district promises to be of the usual 
kind they have down the Cape, where all 
the candidates go after the places with 
is scarcely 
duplicated in other parts of the state. It 
generally turn out, though, that after the 
voters have listened to all the arguments, 


Wholesale Grocers’ association in 1901 and 
1902 and served for several years on the 
executive board. He is at present a trustee 
on the executive board of the Wholesale 
Grocers of New England. 

Mr. Eldridge is a Mason and is connected 
with the chapter, commandery and the coun- 
cil. He is also a member of the Colonial 
club at Yarmouthport, the Cape Cod Cen- 
tral at Yarmouth and the Republican club 
of Massachusetts. In addition he belongs 
to the Cape Cod Pilgrim Memorial associa- 
tion, the New England Historical Genealog- 
ical Society, is a vice-president of the Mas- 
sachusetts board of trade, has a member- 
ship in the Massachusetts Society of May- 
flower Descendants, the Massachusetts So- 
ciety of Colonial Wars, Massachusetts So- 
ciety of Sons of the American Revolution 
and the National Geographic Society, 


PRACTICAL POLITICS. 


JAMES J. PHELAN 


Well-Known Banker Often Has Been Urged for High Office— 
But His Ambitions Do Not Lie in That Direction— 
Has Carved Out Large Success for Himself 


If James J. Phelan had consented to take 
the democratic nomination for lieutenant- 
governor, not a few republicans would have 
been shaking in their shoes today. . 

The working partner of the banking firm 
of Hornblower & Weeks would have caused 
no little uneasiness, politically, to his ‘senior 
partner, Cong. Weeks, had he been willing 
to enter the political arena this year. 

This is not the first time that this man, 
who is a power in State street, has been 
urged to take a nomination for high office, 
but his ambitions do not lie in that direc- 
tion. 

Conversely, he believes that no man is 
a good citizen who does not discharge his 
full duty in the exercise of the franchise, in 
going to the caucus and casting his ballot, 
as well as voting on election day. In his 
public utterances, on various occasions, be- 
fore various organizations he has expressed 
himself with emphasis, in condemning the 
all too prevalent practice among certain 
business men of neglecting to go to the 
polls. In an adress which occupied con- 
siderable space in the newspapers not long 
ago, he went still further, setting forth 
that it is the duty of every man, whatever 
his private interests, to serve the public if 
public service demanded him—however hum- 
ble the office might be which he was 
called upon to fill. 

Mr. Phelan has_ practiced what he 
preached by serving as a delegate from 
Ward 21 to various conventions, but he has 
modestly refused to believe that the public 
demand was great enough to warrant his 
running for major offices, when importuned 
by men prominent in the financial and com- 
mercial world to allow the use of his name. 

This year, the pressure upon him was 
very great, but after giving the matter 
much consideration he finally decided upon 
a negative answer, much to the regret of 
Gov. Foss and other leaders of the demo- 
cratic party as well as of Mr. Phelan’s hosts 
of friends in business circles. 

How much prestige his name would have 
added to the ticket may be illustrated by a 
brief summary of the positions and offices 
he holds. He is the third member of the 
firm of Hornblower & Weeks, is a member 
of the Boston stock exchange, member of 
the Chicago board of trade, president and 
chairman of the executive committee of 
the Connecticut Valley Lumber company, 
director and chairman of the finance com- 
mittee of the Massachusets Bonding and 
Insurance company, director of the People’s 
National bank of Roxbury, trustee and 
member of the executive committee of the 
Union Institution for Savings, and director 
of the Boston Chamber of Commerce. He 
was formerly vice-president and director of 
the Federal Trust company, but gave up 
these positions, along with several other 
directorates, when he assumed the presiden- 
ey of the great Connecticut Valley Lumber 
company. 

No wonder Gov. Foss was so anxious to 
get his name on the ticket—the name of a 
man standing so high among the leaders 
in the commercial and financial life of Mas- 
sachusetts, for republicans, as well as 
democrats, could not question that such a 
man is eminently fitted for the lieutenant- 
governorship, and the state would be a 
great gainer by his services. 

Gov. Foss appreciated fully the fact that 
with the ticket, Foss and Phelan, his own 
chances of success would be greatly en- 
hanced, for Cong. Weeks’ partner would, 
like Foss, win many republican votes. 

All in all, it cannot be questioned that 
Mr. Phelan as the candidate for lieutenant- 
governor would have presented elements of 
strength difficult to find, in combination, in 
any other name presented. 

The Boston democracy, which on occa- 
sion, displays only lukewarmness to a can- 
didate from some other city, and on other 
occasions is driven by rancor over one of 
its own citizens, would have solidly sup- 
ported Mr. Phelan. No factions would have 
divided over his name. 

As a modest member of the Boston dem- 
ocracy, taking a healthy interest in the af- 
fairs of the party and never actuated by 
any desire for office for himself, he stands 
high in the estimation of both the leaders 
and the rank and file in Boston. 

His standing in the business world would 
commend him to thousands of independent 


thinking citizens all over the state. In the 
present state of the public mind the fact 
that he never had held political office would 
be a distinct asset. If he had consented to 
allow the use of his name there is little 
doubt that the other candidates who had 
been mentioned would gladly have 
stepped aside. His would be a candidacy 
that the whole party would bow before in 
recognition of the strength and prestige he 
would give the ticket. 

All these considerations have left a pro- 
found impression, and they are animad- 
verted on at length here because next year 
the popular demand for Mr. Phelan to 
stand for public office will certainly be re- 
newed, and, it is believed by many, will 
be so overwhelming that he can hardly re- 
fuse to acquiesce. 

Of course one great reason why he has 
hitherto declined to listen to promises of 
support as a candidate for public office is 
because of the tremendous demands upon 
his time in connection with his building up 
the Federal Trust company, of which he 
was one of the founders, and the Connec- 
ticut Lumber company, and other vast new 
interests of the firm of Hornblower & 
Weeks, some of them being in the west, 
Mr. Phelan being a member of the Chicago 
board of trade. 

James J. Phelan is a son of James W. 
and Catherine Phelan, the father, born in 
Kilkenny, Ireland, being well known as an 
expert accountant, from whom  his_ son, 
doubtless, inherited his talent in the same 
direction, and his mother was a native of 
Waterford, also a noted city of the Hmer- 
ald Isle. 

James J. Phelan was born on June 14, 
1871, in Toronto, Canada, in which city his 
parents found their first home in America, 
but afterwards, when James J. was nine 
years old, they changed their residence to 
Boston, Mass., in which city, famous for 


its excellent educational facilities, young 
Phelan completed his schooling. 
Although evidencing. from his_ earliest 


days laudable ambition in the masters of 
his. studies, as well as an earnest desire to 
make himself a worthy scion of worthy 
parents, a business career held forth more 
inducements to him, after his graduation 
from the public schools, than a continuance 
of his educatfon beyond the point it had 
then reached, and so eager was he to make 
a start in the world that in July, 1887, at 
the age of 16, he began his career as a 
messenger on the floor of the Boston 
stock. exchange. 

The chances of rising, from so humble a 
round in the ladder of business, to fortune 
or fame, or both, are scarcely 1 in 1000. 
Anybody who takes the trouble to inquire of 
any Boston stock exchange firm how fre- 


quently they feel obliged to hire new boys : 


will find that Mr. Phelan had no easy road 
to travel. 

The great majority of the messenger 
boys keep their positions hardly a year. A 
small proportion are retained because of un- 
usual steadiness, and fidelity, and a still 
smaller proportion get promoted to be board 
room boys, or even to be clerks or sales- 
men. But the excitement, or some other in- 
fluence, seems to sweep the great multitude 
into the great maelstrom of continual 
change in business relations. 

But when James J. Phelan entered the 
employ of E.-T. Hornblower & Son he came 


- determined to stay—to learn the business, 


and rise to the top. He was the best mes- 
senger, and the best office boy the firm had 
ever had. He wasted none of his employer's 
time. He was punctual in attending to his 
duties. He never objected to working over- 
time. 

From the outset he studied patiently to 
please, and was always on the watch to 
pick up any detail of the business and 
study the whys and wherefores. His ener- 
getic temperament, diligence, and intelli- 
gence soon began to attract the attention 
of all with whom he came in contact. 

When, in 1888, the firm was succeeded hy 
that of Hornblower & Weeks, young 
Phelan was retained in the employ of the 
new concern. For four months he was 
continued in the same humble capacity as 
in the old, and then his diligence and ef- 
ficiency began to receive their natural re- 
ward. 

He was promoted up round after round 


of the ladder. In each new position he 
developed a new degree of intelligence and 
skill and capacity for business, and so 
thoroughly did Mr. Phelan familiarize him- 
self with all the details of his surroundings 
that advancement continued steadily with 
no regrets on the part of his superiors, 
until he became a member of the Boston 
Stock Exchange in 1897, and was finally 
admitted as a member in January, 1900, of 
the firm which is now one of the most sub- 
stantial financial concerns in the country 
with well-established offices in New York 
City as well as in Boston, and business 
affiliations in Chicago and other large cities. 

Mr. Phelan’s rapid rise seems phenomenal. 
It sounds like one of the Oliver Optic ro- 
mances. But it one evidence of the sound 
basis for the aphorism—‘‘Truth is stranger 
than fiction.” .. 

It is true that James J. Phelan had 
from the beginning a seeming genius for 
business, in particular for mastering the 
rudiments of finance, and that later he ap- 
peared to have the Midas touch, so fortu- 
nate have all his investmens proved, and 
so wise has been his direction of enter- 
prises in which the firm, on his advice, 
have embarked. But James J. Phelan’s 
maxim for getting ahead in this world is 
—‘Hard work and plenty of it.’’ 


When the other messenger boys of his. 


period stole time to thumb the pages of 
dime novels, his thought, and interest and 
study were on the duty of the moment, 
To each new position he brought the same 
love for close application, the same whole- 
souled concentration of energy—and what 
energy! 

A keen observer, quick to comprehend 
the possibilities of a business situation, and 
instant in action, Mr. Phelan has invari- 
ably proven a very successful manager of 
the business interests entrusted to his care, 
and thus deservedly enjoys the universal 
confidence and esteem of his business as- 
sociates. 

Mr. Phelan rendered efficient service as one 
of the founders of the Federal Trust com- 
pany of Boston, of which institution he was 
formerly vice-president, and member of the 
executive committee, positions held by him 
from the beginning of the enterprise until 
it was well-established, and he resigned to 
give more time to building up the great 
Connecticut Valley Lumber company, an- 
other great undertaking of the firm of Horn- 
blower & Weeks. 

This concern now occupies its own bulid- 
ng, one of the handsomest and most costly 
in the heart of the financial district of Bos- 
ton, and the firm is surpassed by no other 
in high standing and enterprise. Indeed its 
colossal financial success makes it Boston’s 
pride. 

In politics, Mr. Phelan has always been 
an active democrat, and has freely given 
his time for the success of the cause he 
espoused, but he has never looked for or 
accepted a position of political preferment. 

Hs is a member of several literary and 
social organizations of Boston, among them 
the Clover club, the Exchange club, and 
the Boston Athletic association. He is a 
member also of the Charlestown Catholic 
Literary union, and is interested.in several 
charitable associations. Giving freely and 
liberally, he abhors ostentation, and seeks 
to have his name omitted from lists of 
donors. 

Mr. Phelan was married on June 19, 1899 
to Miss Mary E. Meade (now deceased) of 
Boston, and has three’ children, named 
James J. Jr., Katherine and Caroline D. 


GOVERNOR CHASED BY PARADE. 


Misunderstanding the arrival time of a 
train at a surburban station almost caused 
a brass band, a reception,committee and an 
automobile parade which ~went out to meet 
Gov. W. R. Stubbs of Kansas, due to make 
an address at a fair in Kansas City, Kan., 
today, to miss their: guest.. « . 

The parade of 50° automobiles and the 
band reached the station in Argentine in 
what was believed to be ample time. The 
band struck up a rousing tune to usher 
in the train. Tune finished. No train. 

“Train in?’ somebody finally asked. 
“Sure,” said the station agent. ‘Fifteen 
minutes ago.’’ 

Away went the parade and the band to 
eatch the ~governor. A man with hair 
slightly red was seen sitting on a bridge 
rail, his feet on his suit case, a straw in 
his mouth. 

“Hey, there!’ the man shouted. 

The line of automobiles pulled up. It 
was the governor of Kansas, who, find- 


ing no reception committee to greet him, : 


had started unescorted for t7> city,—St, 
Louis Globe-Democrat, 


« 
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Massachusetts Senate 1911 | 
PRESIDENT OF THE,SENATE 


Allen T. Treadway Retires After Three Years as Presiding 
Officer—Service of Very Highest Character— 
Possessed of Abundant Courage 


It is with real regret that all his associ- 
ates on Beacon Hill part with Pres. Allen 
T. Treadway of the senate. When three 
years ago at the close of Pres. Chapple’s 
term, the word was passed along, ‘“‘Keep 
your eye or Allen Treadway of Stockbridge,” 
he was an altogether untried quantity, hav- 
ing but completed his first year in the 
senate, but those who had followed him 
felt that they knew their man and he was 
handsomely nominated and elected to the 
presidency, which he has so ably filled for 
three successive years. gain in 1910 he 
was the unanimous choice of his fellow- 
senators to preside over their deliberations 
and this year was elected by a straight 
party vote. That his fellows were wise in 
their selection, the concourse of events 
since Pres. Treadway took the chair in the 
upper branch has amply demonstrated. His 
has been a firm yet sympathetic control of 
the administration of affairs in the upper 
chamber at the state house which has made 
its influence felt not only in the senate but 
throughout the corridors. From nowhere 
did he receive more sincere, or deeper sym- 
pathy when bereavement fell upon him than 
from those who had come to know and to 
esteem him at the state house. So closely 
was he associated with them all in the 
brotherhood of the senate of 1911 without 
regard to party, that there was general re- 
gret that the commonwealh would not have 
him longer in her service because of the 
enforced change in his personal plans. 

It is long since the west, or the county of 
Berkshire, has had a _ lieutenant-governor, 
and Allen T. Treadway of Stockbridge, from 
his service as president of the senate, was 
first of all the candidates mentioned or sug- 
gested to succeed Lieut.-Gov. Frothingham. 
‘Te had a following, enthusiastic in his sup- 
port, which would have made its influence 
felt throughout the state, but he lays down 
all this and manfully goes back to his duty 
as a citizen in private life. There never 
has been any lack of what men like to term 
“sand” in Allen Treadway’s character and 
it is that sturdiness of the man. that has 
won him respect and regard even from 
party opponents, as the presiding officer of 
the Massachusetts senate. 

Pres. Treadway has ever tried to keep 
his eye single to the path of duty. He has 
had some close decisions to make; appoint- 
ments where he might cause disappoint- 
ment to some of his closest friends. He 
has by creating or breaking a tie vote now 
and then done that which was not the pop- 
ular thing to do, when he might have 
availed himself of his prerogative, refrained 


from recording himself and swung along 


with the tide. But he wasn’t that kind of 
aman. Was it right? was always his meas- 
ure of the question before the senate; if 
it did not commend itself to his conviction 
then the president never hesitated, if by his 
vote he could prevent its passage. Allen 
Treadway stood true to his convictions and 
ever tried to be just. It was this ready 
courage on his part at all times that. ap- 
pealed to the fairness of the senate and 
won for their president its lasting respect. 
However much they might differ at thetime, 
the opposition came to respect him thor- 
oughly, as was manifested by Sen. John F. 
Malley of Springfield, democratic leader, in 
the tribute he paid Allen T. Treadway as 
the president of the whole body without 
regard to party, on the closing day of the 
session. Everybody knew what to expect, 
when the chair said, “‘The clerk may cal) 
the name of the president of the senate.” 
Pres. Treadway never’. permitted his 
position as presiding officer of the senate 
to deter him from performing what he con- 
sidered his bounden duty to his constituents 
of the Berkshire-Hampshire-Hampden dis- 
trict. He courageously showed his loyalty 
to them last year on taking the floor in a 
hot fight over the boundary question be- 
tween Northampton, which is away at the 
far end of his district from Stockbridge, and 
Holyoke. Though criticised for so doing 
when he was president of the senate and 
was not expected to take part in debate, 
Sen. Treadway came back with the decla- 
ration that his first duty was to the con- 
stituents who elected him to the upper 


branch and thus made it possible for him 
to. be its president and that if he had felt 
for a moment that by accepting the presi- 
dency he would thereby forego his duty to 
them he would resign the chair which he 
never would have accepted under any such 
condition. This year he did the same thing, 
speaking from the floor for the Deerfield 
Valley and Berkshire highway bills, over 
which the committee on ways and means 
were divided. 

Before Pres. Treadway’s accession to the 
chair of the senate, it was the custom of 
legislative committees to dally along at the 
beginning of each session and to delay get- 
ting down to their reports and to business 
until everything had been referred. Pres. 
Treadway joined hands heartily with Speak- 
er Joseph Walker in putting a little dyna- 
mite into the committees and in breaking 
up this practice on their part. For the 
first time veterans of the two branches 
realized that they had something to do 
beside loaf. Pres. Treadway had his com- 
mittees ready on the day of the inaugura- 
tion. They organized the next day instead 
of adjourning over from Thursday till the 
first of the next week and on Monday morn- 
ing hearings were started and thereon com- 
mittees met in the morning and again in 
the afternoon right after the session and 
kept the hearings going, in some instances 
coming back to the state house after sup- 
per. The presiding officer of the senate got 
after his committee chairmen and kept af- 
ter them, spurring them to continuous’ ac- 
tivity. Though Pres. Treadway couldn’t 
accomplish the impossible, he nevertheless 
manifested his executive ability in nothing 
more strongly than in zealously working 
out this radical reform in committee 
methods. 

That the present session broke all previ- 
ous records for length was not the fault of 
Allen T. Treadway. He was not the author 
of the budget act passed last year which 
enabled the governor to tie up the approp- 
riation bills and the state departments. It 
should not be forgotten either that the 
people themselves poured in upon the legis- 
lative session just closed such an avalanche 
of petitions and ills that the house record 
closed with 2201 matters referred and the 
senate with 616, a total of 2817 as against 
but little over 1700 house matters and 350 
of the senate referred last year. The rec- 
ord this year entailed 2927 readings on the 
senate calendar. So that in judging of the 
session and the committee work of the gen- 
eral court of 1911 it is only fair to place 
some responsibility upon the people who 
were the petitioners for this mass of legis- 
Jation. The house broke in upon the work 
of committees by its morning sessions ear- 
lier than ever before, but the senate under 
Pres. Treadway’s guiding hand. kept steadi- 
ly on with its regular session at 1.30 clear 
up to the very last week of the session. 
Senate chairmen complained that when, be- 
cause of this action by the house, an end 
came to the calendar in the forenoon it was 
impossible to get their house committee 
men together and through the efforts of 
Pres. Treadway in the joint committee on 
rules Speaker Walker was induced to- let 


up for ten days and to permit the com- 


mittees to get out their reports. 

No man worked harder to shorten the 
session than did Allen T. Treadway, Time 
and again he urged upon his senate com- 
mittee chairmen that with a little more 
co-operation on their part there was no 
necessity of prolonging the session. He 
was all ready to adjourn, if he could have 
had his way on July 22 and even went so 
far as to announce that the legislature 
could be prorogued on that day, and it 
could have been but for the action of the 
senate in calling for an opinion by the su- 
preme court on the workingmen’s compen- 
sation bill, a measure which does not take 
effect until July 1, 1912, after another legis- 
lature has convened. It was Pres. Tread- 
way’s unflagging energy however that kept 
the senate, at least, and thereby to no small 
extent the legislature as a whole, steadily 
on the job. In that he showed he is no lag- 
gard. 

Allen T. Treadway will be held in high 


regard by the constituents of his Berkshire 
district for the personal work he put in to 
secure for them an effective connection with 
the railroad centres by trolleys. He began 
his fight for the Berkshire trolley bill dur- 
ing his first year in the senate and, though 
defeated in the house after the bill had 
been engrossed in the upper chamber and 
he had assumed the chair of the senate, he 
kept it up until the act reached Gov. Draper 
in 1910; the governor presented to him one 
of the three quills with which he appended 
his signature making it law. Now the ac- 
tual work for the improvement of trans- 
portation in the SBerkshires by reaching 
communities which have been for years iso- 
lated from any railroad is in progress and 
advancing rapidly. That was a triumph of 
diplomacy on the part of the retiring presi- 
dent of the senate of 1911 that will long 
be remembered on Beacon hill, and one of 
those victories which Allen T. Treadway 
may regard with just pride as his personal 
work in no small degree. 

Pres. Treadway during the session just 
closed took an active interest also in the 
bill to further the electrification of the 
Hoosac tunnel; that smoky old bore at the 
head of the valley in the Berkshire hills 
that for years has been the dread as well 
as the fascination of travelers, dread be- 
cause of its smothering coal gas which com- 
pelled the closing of every door and win- 
dow in the train. When Pres. Mellen de- 
sired to forever stop this and to make the 
air of the tunnel as pure as that on top 
of its mountain he found no stronger friend 
and supporter than Allen T, Treadway who 
gave the bill his personal aid, with the re- 
sult that an act was passed to permit the 
Berkshire street railway company to .supply 
the electricity for the operation of Hoosac 
tunnel, which Gov. Foss promptly signed, 
so that today with characteristic energy 
Pres. Mellen is sending his trains through 
the big bore by the force of the subtle cur- 
rent and the old days of smoke and gas 
have vanished to become a nightmare only 
of the past. Throughout his career in the 
senate as its president, Mr. Treadway 
has never absented himself from a commit- 
tee hearing upon anything affecting his con- 
stituents. In this he stands forth from the 
practice of his predecessors in the chair, 
but it was only the fulfilment of what he 
regarded as his first duty as a senator. 

Coming from a farming district Pres. 
Treadway has never lost his interest in the 
milk question. This year there has been a 
surfeit of it. He started last year the 
proposition for a commission to investigate 
the whole subject from the standpoints of 
production, transportation and consumption, 
together with the slaughtering business, 
which commission should report to the gen- 
eral court which has just closed its session. 
Though beaten on this by the Worcester 
county men, the legislature did enact a bill 
creating a milk standard law of such ma- 
terial help to the farmer that Pres. Tread- 
way actively supported it. This year Gov. 
Foss has vetoed practically eVery milk bill 
that has come to him but the Saunders 
transportation act of 1910 still stands. 

Nothing has given Pres. Treadway more 
gratification than the successful accomplish- 
ment and completion of the so called Ja- 
cob’s Ladder highway for which he was the 
personal factor in obtaining an appropria- 
tion of $50,000 in 1908, adding to it another 
for $25,000 to build the highway from Tee 
to Becket. He was the sponsor and person- 
ally carried through the act for an annual 
expenditure of $10,000 for re-forestation in 
the Berkshires thereby adding immeasur- 
ably to the conservation of its water power. 

Last year Sen. Treadway drafted the bill, 


‘which passed through his and Rep. Haigis’ 


efforts, and which was what isknown as the 
small towns act, as it gives to them 20 per- 
cent of the revenue from automobile fees, 
amounting this year to upwards of $375,- 
000, to be apportioned for the repair of their 
roads. He was also the chairman of the 
committee. on taxation which reported the 
bill that was enacted for the distribution 
of the domestic corporation and franchise 
tax, that one-half should go to the cities 
and towns wherein the business of such 
corporations is located. He also was inter- 
ested in the subsequent bill to give the 
whole of this tax to those cities and towns. 

With the departure of Pres. Treadway the 
senate is left at sea to find one equally 
fitted to take the toga which he has laid 
down. There is no dearth of material, the 


thing is to find the timber. 
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PRACTICAL POLITICS. 


SEN. GEORGE L. BARNES 


Formidable Candidate for Presidency of Next Year’s Senate— 
Conservatively Inclined But Absolutely Independent— 
Exceptional Record as Legislator 


Sen. George L. Barnes of Weymouth, 
although in only his first year in the sen- 
ate, representing the ist. Norfolk district, 
was early the cynosure of all eyes, because 
of the boom for lieutenant-governor that 
was started for him, and because of wide- 
spread report that a chain of newspapers 
in the southeastern section of the state 
had been taken over for the purpose among 
other things of promoting the Frothing- 
ham and Barnes ticket. This sounded plaus- 
ible at first because everybody knew that 
Lt. Gov. Frothingham and Sen. Barnes have 
been close friends for years. However, Sen. 
Barnes promptly put a quietus on it by 
denying that he had any interest in the 
papers in any way, except that he gave 
his legal services because the new pro- 
moters in their prospectus declared their 
intention to do ali possible to build up the 
republican party. Sen. Barnes modestly de- 
clined to sanction any boom for himself 
for lieutenant-governor and early gave his 
support to Robert Luce. 

In the senate, Sen. Barnes was generally 
looked to as thé Frothingham leader, for the 
declarations of both Joseph Walker and Nor- 
man White of their aspirations for the gov- 
ernership were made early in the year. As 
a rule Barnes was conservative. He re- 
garded the Walker budget act of 1910 as im- 
practicable and on the verge of unconsti- 
tuticnality. He believed that the special 
enabling act of 1911 giving the governor 
power to send experts wandering over the 
state trying to find mares nests to com- 
plain of, would be used only for partisan 
purposes, and would plague the legislature 
in more ways than one. His contentions 
proved correct in various ways, the session 
being unduly lengthened the governor’s 
messages being of such unprecedented num- 
ber and length as to be almost equal in 
words to the messages of all the preceding 
governors put together, and the republican 
legislature and democratic governor being 
in a continual broil over the proper way 
to run the state. 


As the session progressed, so Sen. Barnes 
progressed in general esteem. His previous 
experience in the lower house was of great 
value to him, and when it became evident 
that Pres. Treadway’s retirement was as- 
sured, and the choice of a successor neces- 
sary, the young and able Norfolk senator 
began to be talked of. Barnes’ modesty was 
his most serious burden. While some of 
the older statesmen were opening vigorous 
campaigns for the republican caucus nomin- 
ation to the senate presidency in 1912 and 
canvassing not only senators sure to come 
back, but doubtful ones and even possible 
new candidates, he remained loth to un- 
dertake the pushing forward of his own 
personality. : 

Nevertheless, the present prospect is that 
the republican caucus will have a difficult 
problem before it, and if as now appears 
the number of candidates will be unusual, 
Barnes has an excellent opportunity of be- 
ing chosen for he has made few enemies 
and, strange to say, each of the other can- 
didates regards Sen. Brown as his most 
formidable rival. 

Although Sen. Barnes was usually found 
voting with the conservatives he on occa- 
sion showed notable independence. The in- 
fluences at work to sustain Gov. Foss’ veto 
of the teachers’ salaries bill were remark- 
ably potent. One member of the Boston 
school board even made the journey to 
Weymouth to argue with Sen. Barnes 
against voting for the bill. With patience 
the Weymouth senator listened to a long 
argument from the Boston school committee 
man; at the end he said—‘‘I’ll ask you just 
this one question: Is it true that the school 
committee sent the elementary teachers to 
the statehouse tc push the salary Dill 
through?” 

“Yes, that is true,” admitted the school 
commiiteemen, “but we did not suppose 
that they would butt their heads against 
a stone wall,’’ he concluded. 

Sen. Barnes smiled. “I know just a little 
about the game of poker, just enough to 
know that when an adversary is bluffing the 
best thing to do is to call him;’’ and Sen. 
Barnes added—‘‘I shall vote for the Dill.” 

Sen. Barnes led a brave fight for the bills 
to limit trolley freight franchises. There 
were two of these,—the MHenebery bill, 
which gave local authorities supreme con- 


trol over the franchises, with no appeal to 
the railroad commission, and the Hunt 
bill which allowed an appeal. Both bills 
would limit franchises to 20 years. Barnes 
preferred the Hunt bill for he doubted the 
wisdom of allowing any local selectmen or 
aldermen to play dog-in-the manger when 
an interurban road wanted a franchise over 
a long line. Both bills were fiercely op- 
posed by the old line conservatives as sub- 
versive of the time-honored policy of per- 
petual franchise. But Sen. Barnes argued for- 
cibly and pungentily that it is| ‘time Massachu- 
setts took a few steps away from -mossgrown 
tradition and toward the modern doctrine 
of limited franchises for public service corp- 
orations,—and he very nearly carried the 
senate with him, for a change of one or 
two votes would have put one or the oth- 
er of the bills through, the house being 
overwhelmingly in favor. 

Sen. Barnes won a triumph when he push- 
ed through to enactment the bill providing 
for the taxation of sums above $1000 (prin- 
cipal, with not above $1000 interest) in 
the savings department of trust com- 
panies. This bill places trust compan- 
ies on a par with savings banks. By 
an act of 1909 the trust companies 
escaped taxation, and hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars were transferred to trust 
companies just prior to April 1, to escape 
the assessors. The trust companies fought 
this year’s bill strenvously, of course, but 
were defeated, although they were able to 
rally enough supporters in the house so as 
to delay the passage of the bill until after 
tax day had gone by. 

In line with his fight for a limited trol- 
ley franchise Sen. Barnes took a _ position 
against a 50 year franchise for the Boston 
Hlevated. His attitude on this bill was en- 
dorsed by the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce and prominent business interests gen- 
erally. 

The rccord of Sen. Barnes’ votes shows 
that while he voted for progressive, human- 
itarian labor measures, he treated each ac- 
cording to what he regarded was its mer- 
it. He voted for the 54-hour bill for wo- 
men and children, employed in factories, 
but against the street railway employees 
bill for nine hours in eleven because many 
such employees opposed the bill. He voted 
for the eight-hour bill minus the prima 
facie evidence clause. The latter clause he 
declared unconstitutional. He was opposed 
by some of the best lawyers on the dem- 
ocratic side in the senate, but had the 
satisfaction of being sustained by the unan- 
imous opinion of the supreme court. 

He favors the direct nomination and elec- 
tion of United States senators but opposes 
the Oregon plan as circumlocuitous. He al- 
so opposes the initiative and referendum 
as socialistic doctrine subversive of repre- 
sentative government. . 

When Sen. Barnes entered the house in 
1904 he had the honor of being one of the 
youngest members of the legislature. He 
made a record of ability and progressiveness 
there, serving three years. He was appointed 
to a number of important committees and 
to the chairmanship of public lighting and 
the chairmanship of engrossed bills. He 
was also appointed on the special recess 
committee on insurance in 1906. He is es- 
pecially remembered for his labors which 
resulted in the adoption of the London slid- 
ing scale system of price and dividends on 
gas,—the dividends to be allowed to go 
up as the price to the consumer goes down. 
He was chairman of the public lighting 
\committee when the special jicommission 
reports came before the legislature for ac- 
tion. Rep. Barnes from the first eloquently 
advocated the recommendation of the min- 
ority commissioners—James BH. Cotter and 
Charles P. Hall—in favor of the sliding 
seale. The sliding scale bill was put through, 
with the standard price of gas fixed at 90 
cents, and the standard dividend at seven 
percent, the corporation being allowed to in- 
crease the dividend one percent for every 
five centsreduction inthe price. Under that 
legislation the price of gas in Boston has 
been reduced to 80 cents, the. lowest figure 
in any of the leading cities of the country 
at the time it was made. 

George L. Barnes was born in Weymouth 
June 27, 1879 and educated in the public 
schools and in the Boston University Law 
school, from which latter he graduated in 


1900. He has a large growing practice. In 
the senate of 1911 he was appointed to the 
chairmanship of the committee on tax- 
ation and on the committees on insurance 
and on legal affairs. 

As chairman of the committee on taxa- 
tion he handled Gov. Fsos’ proposition for 
an amendment to the state constitution 
providing for taxation of the income from 
property and permitting property the in- 
come of which is taxed to be exempt from 
other taxation. Believing that such a plan 
would result in largely increased revenue 
from property which now escapes taxation 
almost altogether—such as_ stocks and 
bonds of foreign corporations—he advocated 
the governor’s proposition and carried it 
through the senate without a vote in op- 
position but it finally fell between the two 
branches. 

Sen. Barnes is now sitting as a member 
of the recess committee which is to re- 
port a bill redividing the state into con- 
gressional districts, a committee named 


only once in a decade and the most im- 
portant from a political standpoint 
that the president of the senate has 
to name. There is not one of the 


young republicans more highly thought of 
by both the old sine conservative republi- 
cans and the progressive wing of the party. 
Aggressive yet always amiable he has a 
winning way that accomplishes wonders. He 
obtained his education by hard work, and 
has risen from the ranks to high favor. 


Hog-Tying as a Political Art. 

The constitution adopted by Arizona has 
been correctly described as ‘‘progressive”’ 
and that adopted py New Mexico as ‘“‘con- 
servative’ or “reactionary.’”’ A large {1o- 
portion of the inhabitants of New Mexico 
as “conservative” or ‘‘reactionary.’’ <A 
large proportion of the inhabitants of New 
Mexico are of Spanish descent. Among 
them Spanish is still the common tongue, 
and their politics retain a Svanish flavor. 
Competent witnesses agree that they are 
a “very conservative people, not much 
taken: with change.”’ 

In order to amend this conservative con- 
stitution of New Mexico two-thirds cf all 
the members of poth houses of the ljegisla- 
ture must first adopt the proposed amend- 
ment, which is then submitted 10 the peo- 
pie. To become effective such an amend- 
ment must receive a majority of all the 
votes cast thereon, not only in the whole 
state but in at least one-half of the separ- 
ate counties, and this majority must com- 
prise at least 40 percent of all the votes 
cast at the election. The amendment, 
that is, might get a unanimous vote in 49 
percent of the counties, ‘containing an Over- 
whelming majority of the total population, 
and still fail. 

“Phat provision was put in there,’ said 
Rep. Martin, of Colorado, in a speech at- 
tacking this feature, ‘‘to hog-tie the Ameri- 
can element of New Mexico.”’ 

In years to come the American inhabit- 
ants, greatly increased by immigration, 
might wish to adopt some obnoxiously in- 
surgent feature like the recall of judges. 
It was deemed advisable to hog-tie them. 

This is the constitution that Pres. Taft 
promptly approved, as perfectly ‘‘republican 
in form’—though he withheld his approval 
from the Progressive Arizona constitution. 
—Saturday Evening Post. 

A Kangaroo Party. 

His excellency, Hon. Engene Noble Foss 
of Massachusetts thus prescribes for the 
democratic party, to which he has dedi- 
eated the remainder of his days: 

“The democrats must ally with the pro- 
gressive republicans or they must put up a 
candidate who represents the progressive 
ideas of the day. In order to be effective 
the progressive republicans must come in- 
to the democratic ranks.” 

The latest alliance of democrats and ‘‘pro- 
gressive republicans’ was that amalgama- 
tion in the congress which distorted the 
Underwood wool bill into a thing wonder- 
ful to behold and as expressive of princi- 
ples as a well-developed jellyfish. The al- 
liance was not a success in the estimation 
of either party to it. It brought to the dem- 
ocrats only weakness and confusion. It did 
not inspire them to further advances in the 
same direction. They had gained nothing 
and had endangered the position they had 
already won. This is a matter of record and 
not of theory or hope. 

The “progressive republicans” would wel- 
come nothing so gratefully as an arrange- 
ment that would put in their hands the 
balance of power. In spite of Gov. 
Foss the democrats are unlikely to play 
into the hands of the La Follette followers 
to any such purpose hereafter.—New York 
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PRACTICAL P.O Digi Case 


SEN. 


LEVI H. GREENWOOD 


Real Leader of the Senate and An Extremely Able One— 
Has Strong Ideas as to Party Responsibility 
Candidate to Succeed Pres. Treadway 


Quite a while before the legislative ses- 
sion of 1911 came to a close, shrewd ob- 
servers said it looked like Greenwood of 
Gardner for president of the senate, in 1912. 
Three years in the senate representing the 
third Worcester district is a term of un- 
usual length, given in recognition only of 
superior attainments, for the district con- 
tains the city of Fitchburg and seven towns 
besides Gardner, one of them being the 
large town of Leominster. But Sen. Green- 
wood has been developing statesmanship 
in mathematical ratio from the inception 
of his career in the state house. His first 
year, in 1909, was also his first year in 
politics, but from the beginning he demon- 
strated wisdom, and an ability to grapple 
quickly and sagaciously with the most ab- 
struse problems. 

Probably no senator in a decade has more 
forcibly reminded the observer of Winthrop 
Murray Crane than has Levi H. Green- 
wood. His methods are always quiet. He 
always remains reticent, even  taciturn, 
rarely making a speech, and then brevity 
is its leading characteristic. Like Sen. 
Crane, Greenwood’s influence over the senate 
was like that of the iron hand in the vel- 
vet glove, generally hardly perceptible, 
yet controlling absolutely with a grip that 
never loosened. At the opening of the ses- 
sion, when Pres. Treadway gave to Green- 
wood the chairmanship of the committee 
on ways and means, a position second only 
to that of chairmanship of the judiciary 
(and it was understood that Chairman 
Evans, of the judiciary committee would 
probably not pe a candidate for re-election) 
all eyes were focussed on Greenwood, for 
it soon became evident that he was the real 
leader of the senate, and all the probabil- 
ities pointed to his succeeding Pres. 
Treadway. 

It was supposed that Pres. Treadway 
would run for lieutenant-governor. Indeed 
he issued a public statement pointing in 
that direction, and he was very enthusiastic 
over the Greenwood boom for the presi- 
dency of the senate. The death of Pres. 
Treadway’s son of course plunged him in 
the deepest grief, and he gave up his lieut- 
enant-governor aspirations. But the sur- 
prise of the session came in the publica- 
tion, in mid-June, of a statement that Pres. 
Treadway had had an interview with Sen. 
Greenwood, at the house of ex-Sen. J. 
Howard Crosby of Arlington, and had asked 
Sen. Greenwood if he was willing to with- 
draw in favor of Treadway, if the latter 
decided to run for another term in the sen- 
ate. Sen. Greenwood was naturally pain- 
ed, and asked how anything of that sort 
could be asked, in view of Treadway’s 
previous protestations. Treadway replied 
that his reason was the fact that he had 
been urged by many constituents, and by 
some members of the senate, to take an- 
other term in the presidency. Sen. Green- 
wood replied that in view of the plans he 
had made so long before, and plans which 
Treadway himself han encouraged, it was 
too much to ask that he should retire as 
a candidate for the presidency. It would 
entail of course his retirement altogether 
from the senate. Pres. Treadway speedily 
acquiesced and henceforth the twain were 
again the warmest of eetends, and worked 
in complete accord. 

Sen. Greenwood, in the upper branch of 
the legislature, occupied practically such a 
position of importance as the ‘“governor’’ 
does on an engine. But for that piece of 
mechanism an engine would run wild, and 
but for Levi H. Greenwood the senate 
would more than once have run wild. The 
democrats and labor-men were nearer to 
control than they had ever been since the 
first year of Gov. Russell, when republi- 
cans and democrats each had 20 senators. 
But for the quiet influence of Sen. Green- 
‘wood a hard and fast combination be- 
tween the democrats and labor republicans 
would have been made early in the session, — 
a combination that it would have been well- 
nigh impossible to break up. 

As chairman of the ways and means com- 
mittee he was able to throw the brakes 
on frequently, and frequently his action was 
needed. Conversely, the most important 
measures in the blue book of 1911 were 
measures that had received the sanction of 
his committee. 

Besides being chairman of the ways and 


means committee, he was placed by Pres. 
Treadway on the committee on statehouse, 
and put at the head of the rules commit- 
tee, Pres. ‘Treadway’s' cabinet. Pres. 
Treadway with all his virtues and abilities. 
was yet glad to lean heavily on Sen. Green- 
wood for advice, and the latter’s sugges- 
tions were always followed. To Sen. Green- 
wood is due the eredit for the defeat of 
every one of the wild and wooly west prop- 
ositions, some of which came so near get- 
ing through. He lined up the votes to 
defeat the federal income tax, and it was 
he who secured the tabling of the various 
propositions looking to the direct election 
of United States senators. There was a 
clear majority in the senate in favor of the 
Frank J. Donahue resolutions to compel 
congress to eall a constitutional convention 
to amend the constitution so as to pro- 
vide for popular election of United States 
senators, and without much doubt a major- 
ity also for some other of -the proposi- 
tions looking to the same end; but Sen. 
Greenwood, in one of the few speeches that 
he made, offered a convincing argument 
why the senate should delay acting until 
after the national senate had acted; and 
a majority of the senate, some of them 
unwillingly, followed Greenwood as obedient- 
ly as a flock of sheep, in the laying of the 
propositions on the table. 

Sen. 
old-line stalwart kind, and he has strong 
ideas as to party responsibility. He had not 
a few difficulties on his hands in managing 
even some of the most conservative of 
his own party. Sen. Pearson of Brookline, 
fo instance, was very anxious to have 
the resolutions go through protesting 
against the farmers’ free list bill in con- 
gress, and could not be brought to see that 
to pass resolutions calling on congress to 
do certain things, however meritorious, 
wouid be playing with fire. Finally Sen. 
Greenwood strategetically effected a com- 
bination with Sen. Malley, the minority 
leader, and the Pearson resolutions were 
indefinitely postponed. It was not that Sen. 
Greenwood did not agree perfectly with 
Sen. Pearson on his proposition, but it was 
the far-reaching consequences that the re- 
publican leader dreaded, justly, if even one 
appeal to congress was allowed to go 
through. 

Sen. Greenwood opposed the passage of 
the bill to give Gov. Foss more power in 
the matter of the budget, foreseeing that 
the governor’s employment of an army of 
experts for investigations would not only 
plunge the state into much fruitless ex- 
pense,’ but would delay the legislature so 
that prorogation would probably be post- 
poned for a month or so. Gov Foss finally 
won what he asked for by the aid of re- 
publican. votes, for it was early in the 
session, and at that time the commanding 
wisdom of Sen. Greenwood had not been as 
fully recognized by some of the newer 
senators as it was later, but everything 
turned out just as the Gardner senator 
had predicted, and more than one of those 
who voted against him regretted the act. 


Yet it would be grossly unfair to charge 
Sen Greenwood with seeking mere partisan 
advantage. Norman White and many other 
republicans opposed the project to create 
three new judges of the superior court. 
They pointed out that Gov. Foss, by the 
election of Judge Harris to congress, the 


death of Judge Bond, and the promotion . 


of Judge Schofield to the United States 
court, already had an unusual number of 
places on the bench to fill, and they did 
not relish his packing the bench with dem- 
ocrats. Sen. Greenwood, though not a 
lawyer, examined with clear vision the argu- 
ments for and against the increase in the 
number of the judges, and reached the con- 
clusion that the public welfare demanded 
the increase, so as to remedy, in some de- 
gree at least, the law’s delays which re- 
sulted in especial hardship to the poor man; 
so he disagreed with the house ways and 
means committee, and the senate ways and 
means committee recommended and the 
senate passed the bill for the increase. This 
action in the upper branch was of course 
of profound and far-reaching effect, and 
when Norman White attempted to defeat it 
in the house he found himself, after pro- 
longed debate, swamped by an overwhelm- 
ing vote, 


‘areenwood’s republicanism is of the, 


So also on the question of passing bills 
over Gov. Foss’ vetoes, Sen. Greenwood did 
not hold for the moment that every veto 
should be overridden, but that each should 
be carefully examined, and the question 
first considered whether the legislature had 
not made a mistake in passing the bill. 
Thus for instance, Sen. Greenwood found 
absolutely sound the veto by Gov. Foss of 
the Boston teachers salary bill, as a 
violation of the principle of home rule, 
and it was Sen. Greenwood who lined up 
the votes to uphold the veto. In the sec- 
ond battle, after reconsideration had been 
had, Sen. Greenwood realized how close 
the margin of success had been and pre- 
pared new defences. It became evident that 
Sen. Mulligan was wavering. Sen. Green- 
wood labored with him, and in the end, 
when it came to a roll-call, it was found 
that instead of losing any ground Sen. 
Greenwood had actually gained some, for 
not only had he succeeded in holding Sen. 
Muliigan in line but he also had the vote 
of Sen. Grainger, democrat. This was quite 
a triumph. 

Altogether, Sen. Greenwood has again and 
again demonstrated rare qualities of ‘Jead- 
ership. While Pres. Treadway during the 
period when it was expected that he might 
run for lieutenant-governor developed cer- 
tain tendencies that almost pointed toward 
radicalism, there never was any doubt as 
to where Sen. Greenwood eould be found. 
He was never led astray by specious argu- 
ments nor by appeals to political exigency. 

In his two preceding years in the senate, 
Levi H. Greenwood made few mistakes. 
He held an especially important position 
in 1910 at the head of the committee on 
taxation, and dissented on several matters. 
Yet although sometimes the solitary dis- 
senter it was his opinion that ultimately 


‘ prevailed when it came to a vote in the 


senate. This was notably the case in re- 
gard to the state income tax, which he op- 
posed not because he is against the prin- 
ciple involved, but because he regarded the 
bill as poorly drawn. He was the solitary 
dissenter, in his committee, to the favor- 
able report, but the senate voted with him, 
and rejected the bill, Another of the 
taxation bills which he defeated was that 
to allow the imposition of an inheritance 
tax on personal property in another state. 
This he regarded as an iniquitous measure, 
permitting triple taxation. He also suc- 
ceeded in defeating a similar measure in 
the senate of 1911, after it had passed 
the house. Sen. Greenwood has always op- 
posed bills to lower the milk standard, 
and at the same time has endeavored to 
do all possible to benefit the Massachusetts 
farmer who has an especially hard row to 
hoe because of competition from other 
states where lower grades of milk are pro- 
duced, and where conditions are unsan- 
itary. Sen Greenwood opposed the repeal 
of the Saunders milk act, and repeal was 
overwhelmingly voted down. 

Sen. Greenwood’s services as a member 
of the special committee to investigate the 
Southbridge savings bank defalcation will 
long be remembered, for the results of that 
investigation have been the putting on 
the statute book of much improved bank 
legislation, securing more abundant protec- 
tion to the man with small savings, and 
more keen examination of savings banks, 
so that the Massachusetts laws relating to 
savings banks are a model for the coun- 
try. These laws involved the expenditure of 
more money by the state but nobody can 
be found now. who: regrets that. 

Levi H. Greenwood was born in Gardner, 
Mass., Dec. 22, 1872, and was educated in 
the Gardner public schools, at St. Paul’s 
School, Concord, N. H., and at Harvard 
University. He is president of the Gard- 
ner News company, director of the Hey- 
wood Brothers and Wakefield Rattan com- 
pany, director also in the First National 
Bank of Gardner and trustee of the Gard- 
ner Savings bank. He is a member of 
the St. Botolph club of Boston and the 
Harvard club of New York. He possesses 
a fine summer home at Plymouth where 
members of the legislature have frequent- 
ly enjoyed his hospitality. 
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PRA CwWICGAL POLITICS: 


SEN. CHARLES H. PEARSON 


Of Conservative Type, He Has Ably Represented His District— 
No Sinecure as Chairman of Federal Relations— 
Barrier Against Radical Measures 


Sen. Charles H. Pearson of Brookline has 
made a record in his first year in the Mas- 
sachusetts senate of which he and _his 
many friends may well be proud. He is a 
lrepublican of the safe, conservative | and 
progressive type, and his excellent Jjudg- 
ment, ability, firmness and absolute fairness 
have made for him many new friends, not 
only in the legislature but all over the 
district he has so ably represented. But for 
him, the Massachusetts senate would, in 
all probability, have taken rank with some 
of the states in “‘the wild and wooly west 
in passing some extremely radical legisla- 
tion. Re 
There were such measures as the initia- 
tive and referendum, the federal income 
tax, the direct election of United States 
senators, which had to be stayed or di- 
rected, and as most of these, and other like 
matters, and also matters relating to the 
tariff and Canadian reciprocity, came be- 
fore the committee on federal relations, of 
which Sen. Pearson was chairman, he cer- 
taiuly had some of the most difficult prob- 
lems to handle—for with many of the com- 
mittee favorable to radical measures, and 
desiring favorable and prompt reports along 
those lines, it was with great difficulty 
that the most ardent were restrained; but 
Sen. Pearson has a personality which car- 
ries with it a prestige and dignity which, 
backed by his ample knowledge regarding 
the various measures and his vigorous and 
impressively convincing way, and his abso- 
lute fairness, enabled him to hold back cer- 
tain of the reports until a fair degree of 
calmness prevailed. Illustrating this, the or- 
iginal resolutions concerning protection of 
our citizens abroad were almost warlike 
enough to provoke Russia to a _ challenge, 
or an utimatum, but Sen. Pearson, by a 
skillful and diplomatic handling of this diffi- 
cult subject, succeeded in having these 
toned down until they at least bore some 
resemblance to ordinary courtesy and were 
fully as effective, and Sen. Pearson meant 
them to be so. 

On the resolutions providing for the di- 
rect election of the president of the United 
States, Sen. Pearson made a vigorous fight, 
and a majority report ‘‘leave to withdraw” 
was rendered. On the reciprocity  resolu- 
tions, Sen. Pearson was again the conser- 
vative, favoring supporting Pres. Taft, but 
eareful that the democrats should not be 
allowed to play politics. His resolutions 
passed the legislature unanimously, and 
were acknowledged by Pres. Taft in a high- 
ly complimentary letter. 

On the tariff, knowing that Massachu- 
setts is so dependent on the prosperity of 
her vast interests in manufacturing, work- 
ing shorter hours, paying wages and giving 
working conditions more favorable to the 
employes than are enjoyed in like indus- 
tries elsewhere, Sen. Pearson is a firm be- 
liever in a protective tariff, by which every 


American industry, ‘having a substantial 
foreign competition, should have adequate 
protection to the extent, at least, of the 


difference in costs here and abroad, plus a 
reasonable profit, and that such protection 
should extend to the products of the mills, 
farms, forest, mines and every other pro- 
ductive industry paying the American scale 
of wages, enabling the American to enjoy 
the best scale of living. As such foreign 
costs are difficult to obtain with the need- 
ed promptness, he considers that the price 
at which foreign products are sold for ship- 
ment to this country as one of the safest 
guides to the cost—at any rate, such prices 
are the ones Americans must compete 
with. 

On the federal income tax the committee 
fought a battle royal—-very complete bear- 
ings were accorded, and eminent advocates 
for and against the measure were given all 
the time desired. A majority of the com- 
mittee could not be budged from favoring 
this form of national tax. The resolutions 
passed the house, but when they reached 
the senate, Sen. Pearson marshalled his 
forces and defeated the proposition. He de- 
livered a masterly and forceful argument 
against it, and, to the committee, present- 
ed an alternative which has received much 
favorable comment. He believes in an in- 
come tax, but does not favor, except in 
times of emergency, having it used for gen- 
eral purposes of the national government, 


but retained here for our many needed im- 
provements and expenses. 

It was on the Donahue resolutions, de- 
manding congress to call a “con- 
stitutional convention’ to amend the Unit- 
ed States constitution by an article provid- 
ing for the direct election of United States 
senators, that Sen. Pearson showed, in a 
marked degree, the tact, shrewdness, and 
sagacity of a statesman, and a knowledge 
of parliamentary law and tactics which few 
thought he possessed. The resolutions had 
already passed through the house, and a 
quiet canvass showed they would go througn 
the senate. Sen. Pearson saw no good rea- 
son why Massachusetts should abandon real 
representative government, a system under 
which noted statesmen as: Webster, Sum- 
ner, Hoar, Ledge, Crane, and practically 
every senater who has represented Massa- 
chusetts in the United States senate, had 
been selected and elected; but a very grave 
and far greater peril was involved in the 
possibilities that Sen. Pearson believed 
could and probably would result from the 
calling of a ‘“‘constitutional convention’’ for, 
such a convention, once called and assem- 
bled, would be supreme and could in the 
epinion of’ some authorities, revise the con- 
stitution from beginning to end, making it 
possible to inject into the constitution 
amendments providing for the initiative and 
referendum, the recall of judges and all 
elected and appointed officers, the abolish- 
ing of the United States senate, the repeal 
of the 14th and 15th amendments, and a 
mumpber of objectionable and dangerous 
amendments. Therefore, considering it ex- 
tremely dangerous to the life of our na- 
tional government, Sen. Pearson, with all 
his might, opposed the Donahue _ resolu- 
tions, and caused them to be “‘laid on the 
table.” Finally, towards the close of the 
session, they were ‘“‘taken from the table’’ 
and it was then that Sen. Pearson showed 
his skill in the matter. He secured the sub- 
stitution of a resolve declaring in favor of 
direct election of United States senators, as 
provided for in the so-called ‘‘Bristow’’ 
amendment, then pending in congress, but 
containing no mandatory clause. Thus, Sen. 
Pearson allowed vent to the popular feel- 
ing, which he believed should soon subside, 
and, at the same time, closed the door to 
what he believed would be a very real dan- 
ger to the republic in the calling of a ‘‘con- 
stitutional convention’ to amend the Unit- 
ed States constitution. 


It certainly was no sinecure to be. the 
chairman of the federal relations committee 
in the year 1911. Sen. Pearson was also a 
member of the election law committee, and 
had a hand in drafting the new direct 
primary law and corrupt practice act. Per- 
sonally Sen. Pearson believed that fully 90 
percent of the causes of complaints against 
the convention system of nominating can- 
didates for public offices in the state would 
have been removed if there was a proper 
enrollment of voters, and, in electing dele- 
gates to any convention, each city and town 
would also clect ‘‘alternates,’’ so that each 
city and town would know which of its 
own citzens could represent it in a con- 
vention and also know that no one else 
could. 

Sen. Pearson was also one of the promin- 


- turer and engaged 


ent members of the committee on mercan- 
tile affairs, and very quickly gained the 
reputation of getting at facts, not always 
freely given by interested parties appear- 
ing at the hearings, and his knowledge of 
business affairs and sound judgment made 
him a very valuable member of this im- 
portant committee. 

No better praise of his ability and tact, 
in committee work, could be accorded than 
that of one of the most experienced mem- 
bers of the house, who, after the comple- 
tion of their work, openly stated that Sen. 
Pearson was the best committee chairman 
he had ever served under. He was consant 
in attending committee meetings and ses- 
sions of the senate, giving freely of his 
valuable time in the interest of the busi- 
ness of the legislature. In the senate he 
spoke not over-frequently, but his speechss 
and arguments there were always terse, 
vigorous and right to the point. While 
Sen. Pearson was not an opponent, but fa- 
vored the general proposition to increase 
the salaries of Boston school teachers, he 
strongly opposed the bill which had passed 
the house and was up for engrossment in 
the senate, pointing out its defects, one 
being of such a serious nature that it was 
held up, and a new bill then drawn, em- 
bodying the general principles he and others 
had contended for, which passed both 
houses and became a law. 

Sen. Pearson has that personal and con- 
vincing way which inspires confidence and 
enables a man to make friends quickly, and 
also to retain them. Always a manufac- 
in active business, he 
believes Massachusetts should do everything 
reasonable and proper to encourage thrift 
and enterprise, and the further development 
of her great opportunities along safe and 
broad-gauge lines. He is a life long republi- 
can, believes that the republican party is, 
and always has been the party of achieve- 
ments and of constructive and progressive 
legislation, and has unlimited confidence 
that it can successfuly and rightly solve all 
the problems, large and small, which may 
arise in the state or nation. He is one of 
the successfpl business men of this section 
of the country. For several generations the 
Pearson family were prominently identified 
with the cordage manufacturing industry 
of this country. Entering the factory of 
which his father was chief owner, he ac-, 
quired a thorough knowledge of the manu- 
facturing end of this industry, and by suc- 
cessive steps in the factory, the office, as 
traveling salesman, head of sales depart- 
ment, treasurer and general manager, he 
rapidly increased the business and became 
chief owner. Consolidating his factory with 
another, he became one of the chief owners 
and managers of the second largest estab- 
lishment of its kind in the world. 

Disposing of his cordage interest in the 
early 90’s he devoted hig spare time to his 
large real estate investments and to’ the 
developing of the business of the two clock 
companies owned by him, the product of 
one of which, the Chelsea Clock Co., has 
a world-wide and very high reputation for 
quality. 

Sen. Pearson has lived in Brookline for 
upwards of 20 years, has served on many 
of her most important committees, as park 
commissioner two years, selectman three 
years, and has represented her in many 


-conventions, is a member of many promi- 


nent clubs, president of the Norfolk club, 
and for several years was chairman of the 
county committee. He is in vigorous, ro- 
bust health, and has a host of friends in 
Brookline and throughout the district he 
represents, who recognize his ability and 
special fitness for any public career in 
which he may embark. 
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PRACA OCA P.O LITECGs: 


SEN. GEORGE HOLDEN TINKHAM 


Liberal in Views and Independent of Corporation Control— 
Important Factor in Settling Transit Situation— 
Has Promises of Support for Presidency 


When the state senate, by a heavy ma- 
jority, including several leading senators who 
had voted on the other side previously, 
voted to postpone consideration of the work- 
men’s compensation bill in order that the 
offer of Sen. Tinkham might be _ taken 
advantage of, that if postponement were 
voted he would undertake to obtain from the 
chief justice of the supreme court informa- 


tion as to whether it would be _ feasible 
for the supreme court to be _ called 
together to act immediately on the 


query of the senate as to the constitution- 
ality of the workmen’s compensation bill, 
the senate registered high approval of and 
respect for Sen. Tinkham’s aims and for 
his ability. Although Sen. Tinkham is 
- wealthy, he is one of the most democratic 
of men, and never has the Back Bay sent 
to the senate a man so liberal in his views 
and so strongly in sympathy with the work- 
ingman, or a senator so completely inde- 
pendent of corporation control. : 

Sen. Tinkham was warmly in sympathy 
with the endeavor to obtain a bill which 
would change the present miserable system 
in Massachusetts by which the workman who 
has the misfortune to be injured at his 
daily -work so rarely receives any adequate 
compensation. He heartily favored the bill 
for exhaustive study of the subject by a 
special commission; but in view of the fact 
that the state of New York was the first 
and so far the only state in the union to 
pass a workmen’s compensation act, and 
that act has been declared unconstitutional 
by the New York supreme court, he felt that 
it would be unwise to pass a bill, in this 
state, of doubtful constitutionality. The fact 
that the pending bill contained a clause 
providing that it should not go into effect 
until July 1, 1912, also influenced him in his 
vote to refer to the next general court. He 
did not want the injured workman to “de- 
pend upon a bill that might never go into 
effect, for the next legislature could of 
course amend any bill materially before it 
took effect. 

Twice the senate had refused to refer the 
bill to the next general court, but Sen. 
Tinkham’s earnest speech in favor of con- 
sulting the supreme court had so profound 
an effect that a number of votes were 
changed, and as a result prorogation was 
deferred by both houses for ten days, each 
branch cheerfully accepting the hardship 
imposed, recognizing the importance of the 
matter at stake. 

Sen. Tinkham’s second year in the senate 
will also be remembered for the enactment 
of the bill to control the loan sharks. The 
special report prepared by Sen. Tinkham as 
senate chairman of the banking committee 
and House Chairman Cavanagh on the evils 
involved was written only after the most 
exhaustive investigation, and it was one of 
the few matters on which the legislature 
granted prolonged extension of time because 
of its great importance. The bill itself went 
through without very much of a fight in 
either branch for the report being made a 
public document the argument it contained 
was too cogent and convincing to admit of 
any’ successful reply. The bill went into 
effect on August 1, and radically reformed 
the regulation of loan agencies in the com- 
monwealth. 

The bill put the entire regulation of loan 
agencies into the hands of a state super- 
visor appointed by the governor for a term 
of three years, who at least once a year 
shall investigate the business of the agen- 
cies. He is also to have absolute power to 
grant or revoke licenses. In carrying out 
the duties of his office, he is to have the 
aid of the state and local police. 

In regard to the assignment of wages as 
security for loans, the bill provided that no 
assignment to secure a loan of less than 
$300 shall be valid unless the assign- 
ment is accepted by the employer of 
the borrower. Furthermore, the city or 
town clerk must refuse to record the trans- 
action unless it is expressly stated in writ- 
ing that at least $10 of the borrower's 
wages shall be exempt from assignment, and 
if the borrower is a married man, his wife’s 
signature is necessary also to make the 
transaction. 

The supervisor is to have the power to 
fix the rates of interest to be charged. 

Any loan agency that violates the pro- 
visions of the act is subject to a fine of 


$500 and any loan which is made at a great- 
er rate of interest than is aillowed may be 
declared void. 

Sen. Tinkham may well point with pride 
to the accomplishing of this legislation. 

One of the most important pieces of 
legislation enacted in recent years ‘is the 
Tinkham act severely penalizing the mak- 
ing or publishing of false or exaggerated 
statements relative to the value of stocks 
—the so-called ‘‘wildcat mining act.’’ Here- 
tofore it has been possible to reach these 
fake promoters only through the charge of 
larceny after the victim had been swindled. 

But while this bill was of great importance 
to: the man of small means, a bill of far 
greater importance not only to the great 
financiers, but to the general public, was 
the bill to provide for the merger of the 
Beston Hlevated with the West End Street 
Railway companies. The bill providing for 
extension of the leases, and ultimate con- 
solidation was a perennial, which for several 
years had failed by the wayside because 
the West End stockholders were unwilling 
to accept less than eight percent. Sen. 
Tinkham drew two bills as substitutes for 
the ‘“‘omnibus bill,’’ one containing the pro- 
visions for.the construction of the new 
subways under Boylston street, and the Park 
street-South station-Dorchester subway, also 
the extension of the East Boston tunnel 
through the West End, and the second bill 
dealing exclusively with the matter of the 
merger. 

The separating of the omnibus bill into 
two bills was a clever plan, for the new 
subway bill was almost sure to go through, 
and this served almost as a club for the 
passage of the other. Subséquently Gov. 
Foss and all parties interested accepted the 
Tinkham bills with but slight modifications. 
In his two years in the senate Sen. Tink- 
ham has shown all along a statesmanship 
and broadmindedness concerning great pub- 
lic questions that have won the approbation 
of the general public, and at the same time 
his fairness to the public service corpora- 
tions, and his fefusal to show partiality for 
any one has commanded the respect of men 
in high places. 

But this achievement of the settlement of 
all the troubles of the West End and the 
Elevated was so prodigious a feat that while 
it was a consummation devoutly to be wish- 
ed it had been regarded as almost impossi- 
ble of accomplishment. 

Senator Tinkham in a cogent speech in 
the senate, which won much admiration, 
said:. “I shall offer as amendments two en- 
tirely new sections. These sections are in 
line with the policy of offering every rea- 
sonable concession to the West End stock- 
holders which does not affect any principle 
at stake. 

“The first of these new sections will give 
the holders of West End preferred and com- 
mon stock, and after consolidation the hold- 
ers of Elevated first and second preferred 
stock, the privilege of converting their shares 
at any time into equivalent common stock 
of the Elevated road. 

“It has often been claimed that the con- 
solidation of the two systems will eventually 
enable the Elevated largely to increase its 
earnings, and that the Hlevated comiuuon 
stockholders will reap all the benefit of this 
increased prosperity. This 
which I propose, will enable the West End 
stockholders to share in any such prosperity 
whenever they care to do so. 

“The second new section will provide for 
the immediate sale of that valuable real es- 
tate of the West End which for some time 
has not been used for street railway pur- 
poses. The proceeds of this sale up to the 
amount of $1,500,000, will. be held by the 
Elevated as a trust fund, invested and al- 
lowed to accumulate until consolidation 
takes place. After that time the income 
from the fund will be used each year for the 
retirement of Blevated second preferred 
stock. This will operate to increase the 
security of the second preferred stock_as it 
decreases in amount and to enhance its 
value by creating a special market each 
year for a certain number of shares. It 
will also operate, in the long run, to the 
advantage of the Elevated by decreasing the 
annual dividend charges and the amount of 
capital stock outstanding which is preferred 
in position to its common stock. These 
amendments, I understand, meet with the 


amendment, 


approval of Gov. Foss and the Public Fran- 

chise League, and they are based upon sug- 

hae made by stockholders of the West 
nd. 

“The consolidation act of 1908 was, in the 
opinion of every disinterested tribunal which 
has considered the question, ‘amply liberal’ 
to the West End stockholders. The con- 
solidation bill which I have offered is, as it 
now stands, even more liberal. With the 
addition of these amendments the liberality 
is still further increased. It would seem as 
if every reasonable stockholder would assent 
to the provisions of such a bill as this. 
When these provisions: are thoroughly un- 
derstood, I have no doubt that they will be 
acceptable to a great majority of the stock- 
holders. 

“Summing it up, both substitute bills are 
sound and constructive legislation, fair and 
reasonable to all parties concerned. They 
offer an excellent remedy for present trans- 
portation ills. They should be enacted by 
the legislature without delay, and I confi- 
dently expect that they will be.’’ 

Sen. Tinkham has been for years work- 
ing for legislation to give the state board 
of health more power over dairies, and to 
secure a pure clean milk supply. He has 
compelled the Boston board of health to 
establish elaborate plans of inspection, and 
he was a hard worker for the Ellis milk 
bill. 

The Boston firemen and policemen regard 
Sen. Tinkham ‘as their patron saint on ac- 
count of all that he has done for them and 
that he is a great vote-getter is evidenced 
by the fact that he ran 500 to 600 votes 
ahead of both Draper and Frothingham in 
his senatorial district. 

Sen. Tinkham was appointed by Pres. 
Treadway, president pro tem, during the 
closing: days of the senate session, while the 
supreme court decision on the workmen’s 
compensation bill was pending and presided 
with dignity and parliamentary ability. 


Sen. Tinkham was urged to run for a 
third term, and promises of support for the 
presidency were tendered him. As soon as 
it was learned Sen. Tinkham would seri- 
ously consider returning for another year 
all other aspirants stepped aside. One has to 
go back many years to find the seat occu- 
pied by so able and gifted a man. He is 
very popular with organized labor because 
of his peaceful persuasion bill—to allow 
workmen when on strike to talk with or 
argue with “scabs” or do anything not in 
violation of the laws of the commonwealth. 
This is a bill which Sen. Tinkham urged 
both years, and this year saw sent to the 
governor. Gov. Foss though posing as the 
friend of labor vetoed this bill. 

Another bill which reflects lustre on Sen. 
Tinkham’s initiative, force and public spirit 
was that which requires the publication of 
the state payroll. The passage of this bill 
was a red-letter event because the republi- 
can state machine by no means relished it. 
Of course the army of republican office- 
holders found it particularly distasteful. But 
the Tinkham bill was passed last year, and 
this- year when “Sen. Tinkham found that 
one or two of the big commissions was ap- 
parently evading the law he secured the 
passage of an amendment which put the 
screws on tighter. 

George Holden Tinkham was born in Ply- 
mouth Oct. 29, 1870, and was educated in 
the public schools and in Chauncy Hall, and 
Hopkinson’s, and graduated from Harvard 
in 1894. He is a lawyer by profession, but 
for years has taken an interest in politics. 
A member of the republican city committee 
for 13 years, in the common council 1897 
and 1898, and in the aldermen 1900, 1901, 
and 1902 he has been urged several times 
te run for mayor and also for congress. 

In city politics he has long been a power, 
always on the side of good government. 
Although always a republican he did not 
hesitate to take an independent attitude 
when he regarded a republican mayor in 
error. Thus while he was a thorn in the 
side of Mayor Quincy, he also criticised Ma- 
yor Hart very severely during the course of 
the latter’s administration. He was always 
the foe of grafters and always kept after 
them with a sharp stick. His payroll bill for 
state employes was the sequel of a fight in 
the city government, which he waged for 
years, to secure the publication of the pay- 
roll of city employes, so as to stop ‘‘pad- 
ding”’ and the carrying of dead men on the 
rolls. He was the pioneer agitator for the 
board of public works. He succeeded in 
having the Northern avenue act accepted 
by the city council but failed in his excellent 
plan for the widening of India, Commercial 
and Cross streets into a broad business 
thoroughfare through the heart of the city. 
His vision will no doubt materialize when the 
North-South station tunnel is constructed. 
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PRACTICAL POLITICS. 


Arthur S. Adams. 

If good work counts for anything then 
Sen. Arthur S. Adams has more than made 
good the expectations that were formed of 
him from his three years of conscientious ef- 
fort in the house. Sen. Adams came to the 
upper chamber at the state house with the 
declaration that he wore no collar of any 
man or corporation and by his works he has 
proved it. Throughout his first year in the 
senate he has steered an independent 
course. He supported the Boston & Eastern 
electric interurban bill, fulfilling his pledge 
to his constituents. He was an earnest ad- 
vocate of the locomotive engineers’ and con- 
ductors’ service bill to put experienced men 
in control of the train, that no engineer or 
conductor should have charge of a train un- 
less he shall have had two years prior 
service in the cab as fireman or on the 
cars as trainman. Because of his intimate 
acquaintance with town affairs, Pres. Tread- 
way placed him at the head of the com- 
mittee on towns as its chairman. There 
were 35 original matters referred to that 
committee. They took a wide range from 
the changes of boundary lines*to the con- 


solidation of departments, boards and com- 
missions. 

While progressive in his views Mr. Adams 
maintained an even balance against radical 


changes in town administrations in the 
consideration of the bills that came before 
him. Among the more important measures 


considered by his committee were those for 
the election of highway surveyors for terms 
of three years; for the cwensolidation of the 
offices of sewer and health superintendents; 
consolidation of the offices of superintendent 
of water, sewers and health in Nahant; for 
reserve police in Revere and for Peabody; 
to permit the town of Danvers to refund an 
old loan on which for 35 years no payment 
had been made. It was this latter bill which 
caused the investigation of outstanding lia- 
bilities of cities and towns and led to the 
general reform legislation which has been 
inaugurated. 

Sen. Adams consistently advocated all the 
county of Essex bills. He was a staunch 
supporter of the Essex county agricultural 
school bill. He was deeply interested in the 
bill to provide comfort sanitary stations in 
all communities of more than 10,000 popu- 
lation. In his own town of Marblehead the 
splendid breakwater and fine roadway to the 
Neck at the head of the harbor will be a 
monument to his energy and perseverance 
long after he shall have retired to private 
life. Sen. Adams is a candidate for a second 
term. 

Arthur S. Adams was born to the rocks 
of old Marblehead 42 years ago and much of 
the sturdiness of character which he has 
developed is due to the independent atmos- 
phere in which he was reared. He has voted 
consistently on all labor legislation for the 
man who toils. By training he is a practical 
railroad man, a freight cashier for the Bos- 
ton & Maine railroad. His legislative exper- 
ience has been varied. He was house chair- 
man of the committee on towns before com- 
ing to the senate. This. year beside the 
chairmanship of that committee he has had 
the committees on engrossed bills (chairman) 
and public lighting. He is a Mason, Odd Fel- 
low and Red Man in his society affiliations. 


Frank P. Bennett, Jr. 
It was as a debater that Sen. Frank P, 


Bennett, Jr., of Saugus was. especially 
strong on the floor of the senate this year. 
As a builder of argument that carries weight 
with his fellow senators, in his forensic 
battles, it has been remarked that the sen- 
ator from the 7th Middlesex has few equals 
in the legislature. Especially was this shown 
in the contest on the trolley freight and ex- 
press franchise bill, where single-handed he 
fought out his contention that legislation 
which should put it into the power of any 
single community to shut out all other com- 
munities around it from obtaining this fran- 
chise simply because it did not want it, by 
cutting off all appeal to the railroad com- 
missioners, ought not to go on the statute 
book. In that fight Mr. Bennett divided the 
senate by sheer force of reasoning. Twice he 
was obliged to do battle on the same bill, 
because the division was so close that a re- 
consideration was obtained, but he won out 
a second time by a narrow margin. 

Possessed of a happy disposition which 
wins him friends, a level head and excel 
lent judgment, he is no mean antagonist in 
a fight on the floor and one could wish no 
stronger ally to have with him on a bill 
that commends itself to his reasoning. It 
may be said that the senator from the 7th 
Middlesex never has failed to obtain the 
respectful attention of the senate whenever 
he has risen to his feet to speak on any 
question of importance before that body. 
He is also clever in his committee work 
More than one bill has he pulled oui of his 
committee on ways and means by a new 
draft which has gone into the blue book, 
when the original seemed destined to signal 
deteat. Sen. Bennett is a thoroughly drilled 
parliamentarian. He has been called to che 
chair ,by Pres. Treadway on several teca- 
sions and has presided with tact aud signal 
ability in his method of dispatching busi- 
ness. 

It is as a candidate for the presidency of 
the senate for 1912 that Sen. Bennett is be- 
coming interesting. He has had two years 
in the “old shoe string district,’? formerly 
the Middlesex-Hssex, now the 7th Middle- 


sex, stretching from Ward 6 in Lynn away 
north to Ward 9 in Lowell and including 
his home town of Saugus. Last fall he won 
out in the most determined contest ever 
waged against a senator from that district, 
against the forces of certain labor leaders 
and of the opposition to Sen. Lodge, where- 
in money was spent without stint’ In that 
fight he showed his strength with the peo- 
ple. Now he is coming back for the third 
year which the unwritten agreement gives 
to Saugus as it gave it to his predecessor 
from Reading. On his merits he is going in 
for the presidency of the senate, an honor 
that has not come before to this end of Mid- 
dlesex, to Lowell or to Lynn or Sangus in 
a century at least if ever, and he will have 
the people of his district behind him, for he 
has won the support of his constituency by 
his courage and integrity. 

Sen. Bennett was selected by Pres Tread- 
way to succeed the late Hon. Gideon D. 
Abbott as chairman of the committee on 
street railways, one of the most important 
posts in the legislature and he has ably 
filled the office. 

Street railways had 85 original matters 
referred to it; it sat jointly with the 
committee on labor on five others; with the 
committee on railroads on eight others. It 
had before it the bill for procedure 


to determine the values of stock of 
consolidated railroad and street railway 
companies; the Boynton bills to construct 
connections with all railroads and railways 
existing in this state; the bill for the Bos- 
ton & Northern and Old Colony merger; the 
big West End and Boston Elevated merger, 
involving three new subways for Boston; 
the Berkshire street railway bills; the Old 
Colony, Hyde Park and Dedham and the 
Boston Hlevated bills for the same towns; 
the hours of labor for street railway em- 
ployes. On all of these Sen. Bennett steered 
a conservative course. Sen. Bennett is a 
state of Maine boy, in his 34th year. He 
is Harvard university graduate of 1900 and 
is the manager of a successful business. 
In his four years in the legislature he has 
been chairman of the committees on coun- 
ties and street railways, on agriculture, 
ways and means and taxation. He resides 
in Saugus. 


———— - 


Charles V. Blanchard. 
When it became settled that Pres. Allen 
T. Treadway of the senate was not to re- 
turn for another year there began to crys- 


tallize in the upper branch a well-defined 
movement in behalf of Sen. Charles V. 
Blanchard of Somerville for president of 
next year’s senate. Sen, Blanchard’s name 
had been mentioned for some time along 
with Several others as possible successors to 
Pres. Treadway but when it became known 
that Pres. Treadway would like to, come 
back his lieutenant from Somerville was 
almost the first to step forward and offer 
to take himself out of the running. One 
candidate, however, declining to withdraw, 
Pres. Treadway decided that he did not 
care to come back and face a contest for 
president and thereupon the candidacy of 
Sen. Blanchard began to make decided 
headway. 

It was but natural that the Somerville 
senator should be seriously reckoned when 
candidates for president began to be con- 
sidered, In his two years in the senate he 
has been a leader of that body—a _ real 
leader, one of the n®t more than three or 
four men who shape legilation in the 
upper branch. He repeated in the senate 
his performance in the house, where in his 
first year he achieved a position that few 


/man achieve in three or four years’ ser- 


vice. No man in the upper branch has had 
a more comprehensive experience in legis- 
lation than Sen. Blanchard. He began his 
legislative career in 1906 and in his four 
years’ service in the house was a member 
of the committees on printing, rules, public 
lighting, taxation and public charitable in- 
stitutions, serving as chairman of the lat- 
ter committee and as clerk of rules and 
public lighting. In addition he was appoint- 
ed to serve on the recess committee on 
taxation in 1906 and on the taxation com- 
mission of 1907 and played an important 
part in the work of those bodies in revising 
and reforming the tax laws of the com- 
monwealth. 

A quiet and effective worker he has al- 
ways abhorred pyrotechnics in legislation 
and has gone about his work with an eye 
to results rather than to personal aggran- 
dizement. In the house Speaker Cole was 
quickly attracted to the quiet gentleman 
from Somerville who was so surely impress- 
ing himself on the lower branch. After- 
wards he became a member of the com- 
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mittee on rules—the speaker’s cabinet—and 
came to be recognized as the personal rep- 
resentative of the speaker. 

There was little legislation of importance 
in his four years in the house that did not 
bear the imprint of the hand and mind of 
the Somerville man and when he came to 
the senate two years ago his reputation as 
a skilled and effective legislator had pre- 
ceded him. He was at once picked for 
those two important sub-divisions of the 
legislature—the committees on railroads and 
public lighting—and was also made chair- 
man of the committee on prisons where he 
continued to performed same kind of work 
that had won him an enviable reputation as 
house chairman of the committee on pub- 
lic charitable institutions. This year he 
was advanced to the chairmanship of the 
committee on railroads, continued on -the 
committee on public lighting and given the 
highest honor within the gift of the presi- 
dent—a place on the senate committee on 
rules. wi 

Not only did Sen. Blanchard handle the 
work of his own committees but he was 
consulted on the important measures before 
other committees, so well was his position 
as a leader recognized. His keenness of dic- 
cernment and soundness of judgment kept 
the republican majority off many of the 
shoals teward which the skilled politicians 
of the minority were leading it. 

Sen. Blanchard’s greatest work on Bea- 
eon hill, probably, was in carrying through 
the ambitious program of Gov. Draper to 
straighten cut the railroad tangle in Mass- 
achusetts and restore Boston to its old 
position of pre-eminence in the transporta- 
tion world. The suavity of Sen. Blanchard 
was an important factor in blending the 
varied minds in the committee of 1910 into 
agreement and bringing forth the legisla- 
tion which has enabled the New Haven 
road to find a ready market for its securi- 
ties and finance its great projects for the 
commercial and industrial regeneration of 
Boston and Massachusetts. 

Anybody who has followed Sen. Blanch- 
ard’s career on Beacon hill will readily ad- 
mit that the commonwealth would be a de- 
cided gainer by his elevation to the presi- 
dency of the senate. He is a conspicuous 
example of that type of legislator which, 
while preserving the statute books from 
the assaults of socialistic agitators, has giv- 
en to the state so much truly progressive 
legislation. 


Charles H. Brown. 

It remained for a man from Medford to 
give Boston’s commerce and industry the 
greatest impetus it has received in its his- 
tory. But in framing and pushing through 
to enactment the $9,000,000 port of Boston 


bill Charles H. Brown wasn’t merely help- 
ing Boston, for what helps Boston helps all 
Massachusetts and northern New England. 
It is one of a half dozen really great pieces 
of constructive legislation placed on the 
statute books of Massachusetts in the last 
half century and ensures to Boston second 
place among American ports and the crowd- 
ing of .New York for first place. And in 
the legislature Sen. Brown fought for this 
bill practically single-handed. In the sen- 
ate he had to encounter strong opposition 
from the country members who couldn’t see 
that the whole state would be benefited by 
this great development. Even Pres. Tread- 
way favored a referendum on the bill but 
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Atty.-Gen. Swift upheld Sen. Brown’s con- 
tention that a state-wide referendum is un- 
constitutional, 

There is no hypocrisy about Sen. Brown. 
He opposed ratification of the federal in- 
come tax amendment on the ground the 
state should have this revenue. Others op- 
posed it on the same ground but Sen. 
Brown, as chairman of the committee on 
constitutional amendments, helped to secure 
a favorable report for Gov. Foss’ state in- 
come tax amendment whereas some others 
who had opposed the federal income tax al- 
so opposed the governor’s proposition. Sen. 
Brown doesn’t believe in direct election of 
United States senators. Some other sen- 
ators don’t but, after killing a square dec- 
laration for direct elections of senators, 
they voted for resolutions which, ostensibly 
favorable to direct elections, memorialized 
congress in favor of a direct election amend- 
ment which never could be ratified. Sen. 
Brown was consistent in his opposition 
and denounced this subterfuge. 

Sen. Brown, as chairman of the commit- 
tee on education, was opposed to the state 
paying half the cost of an agricultural school 
for Essex county and saw his attitude up- 
held ky Gov. Foss’ weto of the bill. 

But, Sen. Brown was strongly »%pd0sed to 
the governor on another veto—that of the 
bill increasing the wages of laborers em- 
ployed by the taetropolitan park and met- 
ropolitan water and sewer boards to $2.25 
a day. Sen. Brown had fought hard for the 
passage of this bill and had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing Gov. Foss’ veto overridden. 
The Medford man pushed through a resolve 
providing for the appointment of a com- 
mission to determine what damages should 
be made to the town of Stoneham for the 
taking of Spot Pond by the metropolitan 
water board. 

Sen. Brown had five committee appoint- 
ments more than any other man had had 
in one year in the history of the senate, 
being named as chairman of the commit- 
tees on constitutional amendments and ed- 
ucation and also being appointed to metro- 
politan affairs, water supply and on the 
special committee ortcreation of a public 
utilities board. 

Sen. Brown is about as good-natured a 
member as the general court can boast but 
he will fight if necessary. He got his train- 
ing bucking the railroads while in the house 
and he hasn’t forgotten how. He felt that 
the Tech state-aid bill was a worthy and 
meritorious measure when it came before 
the committee on education and he took 
great pleasure in winning for it a unani- 
mous report. Abcut this time Gov. Foss 
took a dislike to the increase in the expen- 
diture of state funds for educational pur- 
poses and told Sen. Brown that he wouldn’t 
sign it. But the Middlesex senator didn't 
back down a little bit. He had the bill 
reported and saw to it that it reached the 
governor in just the form it came out of 
the committee and that official signed it, 
too, without a whimper. 

Sen. Brown had to fight hard last year 
for the nomination and certainly his work 
this year merits recognition. 


Charles S. Chace. 


As the head of the committee on public 
health Sen. Charles SS. Chace of Dighton 
has not had the easiest row to hoe in the 
senate garden this session by long odds, but 
he has won the admiration and _ respect 
of all of his fellows by his unruffled good 
nature and his steady persistency in keeping 
at it. Probably in no other committee of the 
general court has there been quite such an 
aggregation of good fellows with so little 
desire to do things quick as in the commit- 
tee of which the jolly solon from the land 
of strawberries is the chairman. One to 
gaze upon Sen. Chace’s patriarichal beard 
and sedate mien might take him to be one 
of the apostles of the senate. But if that is 
your idea, forget it with regard to the mem- 
ber from Dighton, for he is one of the 
sprightliest of the first year senators when 
you come to get underneath that dignified 
exterior and not one-half as old as you might 
think. This is the senator’s second experi- 
ence in the legislature, for back in 1894 he 
sat in the house and before that he had a 
great training as school committeeman, au- 
ditor, selectman, overseer, chairman of the 
board of health for 13 years and moderator 
of his town for a score of years. Beside 
that he is a lively member of the Taunton 
Yacht club. 

Perhaps the most notable fight in which 
Sen. Chace took the saddle and rode to vic- 
tory was the maple sugar bill. He held that 
if a man went into a grocery store to buy 
real maple sugar right from the tree he ex- 
pected to get it and not an article which 
might have up to 75 percent of cane sugar 
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in it. Although his opponent got the bill 
substituted once, it was killed on the next 
reading largely by the force of the Dighton 
senator’s argument. Public health and labor 
sitting jointly as one committee hold the 
record for the most long drawn out hearing 
of the session on the report of the commis- 
sion on inspection of factories, which was 
only wound up when joint rules got busy 
and the order cutting off reports of commit- 
tees was passed. 

Sen. Chace’s committee had 80 original 
matters referred to it alone; it sat with ag- 
riculture beside on the milk inspection bill 
and the report of the dairy bureau, and 
with labor on the factory inspection. One 
of the most important matters before it 
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was the bill to regulate cold storage of food 
products. This was a puzzler for the senator 
because it was demonstrated before the 
committee by the state board or health that 
cold storage did not necessarily render art- 
icles of food unfit to eat and the committee 
on high cost of living said that cold storage 
was not to blame for the increased cost of 
living. He pursued however the even tenor 
of his way with regard to this problem as in 
all things else. On the vinegar standard 
bill the Dighton senator stood as he did on 
maple sugar against palming off as pure ci- 
der vinegan anything but the real article 
and introduced a bill of his for the ad- 
verse report of his committee. 

Sen. Chace has taken an active interest 
upon every legislative measure affecting 
Bristol county, voting always as he con- 
scientiously believed was in the interest of 
the people. Beside his committee on public 
health he was on towns and engrossed bills 
this session. Mr. Chace was born in Swan- 
sea and is the dean of the senate in age. 
He is a Mason and a member of the Mid- 
dlesex club and is a florist by occupation. 


Martin P. F, Curley. 


Sen. Martin P. F. Curley of Boston 


. 


achieved distinction last fall by carrying, as 
a democrat, the strongly republican eighth 
Suffolk senatorial district, composed of 
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Wards 20 and 21 of Boston. But Sen. Cur- 
ley won a larger place in the public eye 
when in the joint convention of the legis- 
lature held to elect a United States sena- 
tor he voted for the republican candidate, 
Henry Cabot Lodge. It was not the first 
time by any means that democrats in the 
legislature had voted for a republican can- 
didate for United States senator and had 
Sen. Curley stuck to his own party’s can- 
didate, Sen. Lodge still would have had 
sufficient votes to elect him. The resent- 
ment over Sen. Curley’s act was because 
of the fact that Lodgeism had been made 
a democratic issue and every democrat was 
supposed to be unalterably opposed to his 
return to the senate. 

Sen. Curley served on the committees on 
street railways, prisons and counties and 
was a faithful attendant upon committee 
work and upon the sessions of the senate. 
His vote was generally found with those of 
his democratic colleagues upon the side of 
labor and progressive legislation. : 

Sen. Curley is connected with the firm of 
Frank Ferdinand & Co., and enjoys the ex- 
alted reputation of being the best and high- 
est salaried salesman in the city of Boston. 
He is a native of Ireland and received his 
education in the public day and evening 
high schools. He is a member of the Rox- 
bury Business Men’s association—its organi- 
zer, in fact—and the Royal Arcanum, Sen. 
Curley is 52 years of age. 


Daniel E. Denny. 


Sen. Daniel E. Denny of Worcester has 
represented the second Worcester senatorial 
district for the past two years and at the 
coming primaries will seek renomination from 
the republicans for a third term. He served 
four years in the lower branch of the legis- 
lature immediately prior to his promotion 
to the senate. 

Sen. Denny is best known on Beacon hill 


as the custodian of the rights of the Grand 
Army of the Republic and always he has 
been looked to for the last word on matters 
affecting the veterans of the civil war. In 
both house and senate he has served as 
chairman of the committée on military af- 
fairs and if any criticism can be made of 
his work for the old soldier it is that some- 
times his zeal has got the better of his 
judgment. When Sec. Olin died Sen. Denny 
was put forward in the republican caucus 
as the Grand Army’s candidate for secre- 
tary of the commonwealth and he came 
within a handful of votes of being nominat- 
ed on the first ballot, losing, however, when 
a second ballot was had. 

Besides his long service on the committee 
on military affairs Sen. Denny has served 
as a member of the committee on cities in 
both branches and as a member of the 
committee on insurance on the part of the 
senate, On so-called progressive legisla- 
tion be has stood against any change in 
the existing order of things and on labor 
matters has taken the position that capital 
is now bearing all the restrictions which it 
can carry and still do business. 

Sen. Denny was born in Worcester, July 
14, 1845, and was educated at Worcester 
academy. He served for a short time in the 
Union army. Before coming to the legisla- 
ture he was a member of the Worcester 
common council for two years and was 
president of the branch one year. 

He is a member of the Knights Templar, 
Knights of Pythias and the G. A. R. 


James H. Doyle. 

It was with sincere regret that his col- 
leagues and everybody attached to the state 
house heard that Sen. James H. Doyle was 
to retire from the senate with the end of 
his present term. Jim Doyle has been in 
the state senate for the past three years 
and during that time he has been not only 
the most popular member of the upper 
branch but the most influential member of 
the minority. Yet he never posed as a 
leader the senate; he never wanted to 
be a leader. But when he wanted the votes 
on any proposition he went out and got 
them and real leadership, after all, consists 
in landing a majority of the votes. 

That Sen. Doyle’s retirement from the 
halls of legislation means his permanent re- 
tirement from public office no one who knows 
him believes. Already there is a _ well- 
defined movement in the 11th congressional 
\district to name him as the successor of 


Cong. Andrew J. Peters. Sen. Doyle has 
had a long and active career in politics. 
Taking a lively interest in the cause of 
the democracy even before he attained his 
majority, he was elected to the house of 
representatives in the fall of 1902 when he 
was 25 years old and re-elected the follow- 
ing year. He served in the Boston board 
of aldermen in 1899, 1900-’01-’02-’03-’04, act- 
ing as chairman of the board in the latter 
four years. He was one of the best presid- 
ing officers that city hall ever saw. In 
1905 he was the democratic nominee for 
street commissioner and; the political mana- 
ger of John F. Fitzgerald’s first campaign 
at the same time. He gave all his time to 
the mayoralty fight and lost his own con- 
test through the vote of Ward 8 _ being 
turned over to the republican candidate for 
street commissioner. 

Mayor Fitzgerald appointed him superin- 
tendent of streets, the most important office 
within the gift of the mayor, and he served 
in that position in 1906 and 1907. He was 
elected to the state senate in the fall of 
1908 and re-elected in 1909 and 1910. In 
the senate he has served on the committees 
on street railways, taxation, federal rela- 
tions, public health, military affairs, harbors 
and public lands and ways and means, be- 
ing the only democratic senator to serve on 
the latter committee in his three years of 
service. 

There has been practically no legislation 
of importance on Beacon hill during his 
service that Sen. Doyle hasn’t been a factor 
in. It was he who led the successful fight 
in 1909 to put the notorious Chattel Loan 
company under the same law as licensed 
loan companies relative to the necessity of 
securing the assent of wife and employer 
to make valid an assignment of wages to 
secure a loan. He also took an active in- 
terest in the passage of the loan shark law 
of this year which puts all loan companies 
under stringent state supervision. 

Sen. Doyle led the fight in the senate 
against the Boston charter act of 1909 and 
led the fight this year for the amendment 
of that act. It isn’t amended yet but Sen. 
Doyle isn’t worrying much since it failed 
to accomplish its purpose of defeating John 
F. Fitzgerald for re-election to the mayor’s 
chair, Sen. Doyle left his old friends— 
James Donovan and John A. Keliher—in 
the Fitzgerald-Storrow fight, not that he is 
particularly enamored of John F. Fitzgerald 
but because he has less use for his high- 
brow opponents. He also led the fight 


against the passage of tne bar and bottle 
act last year and in favor of its repeal this 
year. The act placed on the statute books 
this year, after three years of fighting, 
which allowslabor unions toimpose fines to 
enforce strikes was upon petition of Sen. 
Doyle and he got it through the senate, 
where it had been’killed two years in suc- 
cession, without a roll call. Probably his 
biggest victory this year was in pushing 
through the act which repealed the law of 
1909 which made trust companies the refuge 
of tax dodgers by providing that deposits 
in the savings departments of trust compa- 
nies be taxed at the same rate as the de- 
posits of the people of moderate circum- 
stances in savings banks—$5 per $1000. 

Sen. Doyle has been, an insistent and con- 
sistent advocate of direct nominations, es- 
pecially putting county offices under the 
system. In shart, he has been a consistent 
friend of the plain people in his whole pub- 
lic career. Without sham or hypocrisy and 
with a heart that beats in sympathy with 
the cause of the common people, of whom 
he is one, he is easily the best beloved man 
in the political life of Boston today. 


Wilmot R.- Evans, Jr. 

With his retirement this year Sen. Wil- 
mot R. Evans, Jr., of Everett concludes a 
service of five years in the Massachusetts 
legislature, in the final year of whicn service 
he achieved the highest distinction—outside 
of the presiding officership of the branches 
—that may be attained bv a _ legislator— 
the chairmanship of the committee on the 
judiciary, which carries with it the titular 
leadership. 

Sen. Evans’s five years of service has 
embraced comprehensive work on commit- 
tees. In the house he served cn the com- 
mittees on the judiciary, federal relations, 
the 1906 recess committee on _ taxation, 
probate and chancery, serving as house 


chairman of the latter committee. In 
his three years in the senate he 
saw service on the committees on 
the judiciary, constitutional amendments, 


public service, bills in third reading, elec- 
tion laws, federal relations and education, 
being chairman of the latter committee as 
well as judiciary. 

Sen. Evans in all of his legislative service 
has been a standpatter of standpatters. He 
consistently opposed such so-called progres- 
sive legislation as the direct nomination of 
state officers, direct election of United 
States senators and the federal income tax 
and to the best of recollection voted for but 
one so-called labor bill in all of his years 
of service—the bill to legalize the imposi- 
tion of fines by trades unions to enforce 
strikes, Although small physically Sen. 
Evans has plenty of nerve and never hesi- 
tated to take the unpopular side of a ques- 
tion. 

This year he was the sole member of 
the committee on the judiciary to dissent 
from the favorable report of the workingmen’s 
compensation bill, basing his opposition, 
ostensibly, on the ground that it was un- 
constitutional. The supreme court, however, 
disagreed with him in an opinion handed 
down to the senate which left no other 
alternative than to enact the bill. 

Sen. Evans was born in Everett, March 


18, 1878, and educated in the public schools, 


Harvard and Boston University Law school. 
Sen. Evans is credited with congressional 
aspirations. 
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Joseph S. Gates, 

As a defender of the interests of the 
farmers of his district, the 4th Worcester, 
Sen. Joseph S. Gates of Westboro made 
a record in the senate this year. He had 
served faithfully on the committee on agri- 
culture during the three years of his legis- 
lative service. Last fall Gates was one of 
those who survived the democratic tidal 
wave and kept his head above the surface, 
though winning out by very close call. Dur- 
ing the session just closed he worked es- 
peciaily to make himself solid with the 
farmers of the-18 Worcester towns which 
he represents. He opposed the repeal of 
the Saunders milk transportation law 
against which the producers of Franklin 
and Hampshire counties and all the milk 


contractors were arrayed.. Sen. Gates 
pointed out that the Worcester. milk 
farmers by shipping by the car rate 


found it a much better proposition than un- 
der the old regime. One of his biggest 
fights of the year was on the bill to re- 
quire that all cans of evaporated or con- 
densed milk should be Jabelled to show that 
the contents were up to the required stand- 
ard and he pointed out the fallacy of the 
pure food law in simply requiring a label 
to show the ingredients merely, emphasiz- 
ing his point that if the milk was reduced 
before the consumer undertook to use it, 
under the pure food law it might be stated 
that the contents had so much percentage 
of spring water. A consumer following the 
directions on his can to further reduce the 
standard of the evaporated or condensed 
article it contained would get a milk far 
below the prener standard. When it came 
to a vote so many rose in favor 


of the that 


the opposition withdrew 


engrossment of the bill 
its doubt and 
made no effort to obtain a roll call. It 


was a signal victory. Sen, Gates also won 
out in his fight to retain the present open 
season for hunting deer, one week in No- 
vember, in the interest of the farmer for 
the protection of his crops. He fought per- 
sistently against the effort to return to a 
close season on deer. 


As chairman of the committee on prisons, 


Sen. Gates had an unpleasant duty to per- 
form in conducting the investigation of the 
alleged scandals in the Worcester county 
penal institutions. He demonstrated his 
value to his constituents in the way he 
conducted that inquiry and his loyalty to 
their interests. His committee returned a 
unanimous report that whatever instances 
of lack of discipline have happened that 
they were due largely to the illness of the 
late sheriff and his consequent inability to 
exercise personal control over the jail, but 
that the officers at the Worcester institu- 
tion have been worthy, honest and efficient. 

Besides prisons and agriculture, Sen. 
Gates found time to devote to the com- 
mittee on fisheries and game on which he 
was instrumental in framing many of the 
bills of interest to the sportsmen, including 
‘the act for the protection and sale of hares 
and rabbits which was approved by the 
governor, It makes it unlawful to shvot 
these animals from March 1 to October 15, 
but they may be bought and sold at any 
time provided they were not taken in 
Massachusetts. He was also interested in 
the acts for the stocking of great ponds 
with food fish and for the fish hatchery, 


which were also approved. On every 
measure of interest to Worcester county, 
Sen, Gates has stood for his constituents. 
He was born in Petersham, 55 years ago, 
but has long resided in Westboro where he 
has been town clerk for 12 years and au- 
ditor and tax collector for long terms, He 
has been on the republican town commit- 
tee for more than 18 years and its chair- 
man for ten years. He is prominent in 
the Masonie fraternity as well as the Odd 
Fellows, Grange and Royal Arcanium. 


Edward J. Grainger. 

The second democrat elected to the sen- 
ate from the present first Suffolk senator- 
ial district, Sen. Edward J. Grainger of 
Winthrop made an enviable record in the 
upper branch this year. A physician hy 
profession he showed capabilities as a law- 
maker that well might be envi2d by many 


a member of the legal profession in the 
legislature. Pres. Treadway took advantage 
of his medicai training and unis special 
knowledge of sanitary and nygienie mat- 
ters by placing him on the committee on 
public health where he was looked up to 
by the other members as the real leader 
of that important commitie2 to which, the 
conservation of the pubdlig health of the 
commonwealh is entristel. He was instru- 
mental in securing the report from that 
committee of the resotve under which a 
commission is now ijvestigiting the effect 
of cold storage of food products on the 
public health and on the priee which the 
consumer has to pay for the necessaries. cf 
life. 

AS a member of the committee on labor 
he stood for every measure in the interest 
of the working men and women of the 
commonwealth, such as the 54-hour a week 
bill for women and minors employed in tex- 
tile establishments, the eight-hour bill fur 
employes on public works, the bill to pre- 
vent the use of the life destroying suction- 
shuttle in textile factories and the bill to 
comypel proprietors of mercantile and manu- 
facturing establishment to pay their help dur- 
ing working hours, instead of compelling 
them, to stand in line, sometimes for hours, 
to await their pay envelopes. 

For his own district he succeeded in put- 
ting througk a resolve providing for an in- 
vestigation by the metropolitan park com- 
mission as to the cost and advisability of 
constructing a boulevard to connect the Re- 
vere Beach parkway with the Winthrop 
shore drive. Io everybody’s surprise and to 
the discomfiture of Sen. Greenwood, leader 
of the upper branch, he put through the 
senate a resolve providing for the reim- 
bursement of Winthrop by the common- 
wealth to the extent of $8000 for the con- 
struction of the Point Shirley seawall, but 
the resolve was killed in the house. 

On the Chelsea-Everett Island river 
boundary bill he defeated Sen. Evans of 
Everett who wanted a referendum to the 
eity councils of Chelsea and Everett on the 
bill, which ceded many acres of Chelsea 
territory to Everett, and meant the loss of 
heavy taxes to Chelsea. Sen. Grainger in- 
sisted and obtained a referendum to the 
voters, rather than to the city councils, 
and sooner than see the bill go through in 
this form Sen. Evans succeeded in muster- 
ing enough votes to kill it. 

On all progressive legislation, as on labor 
matters, Sen, Grainger stood on the side 


of the common people. In him his district 
had an able and popular representative. 

Sen. Grainger was born in East Boston, 
where his father, also a doctor, is one of 
the most popular citizens, on Feb. 13, 1878. 
He was educated in the public schools, Bos- 
ton college and Harvard Medical school. 
He is physician to the Milk and Baby Hy- 
giene association and a member of the 
board of health of Winthrop. 


Dennis E. Halley. 

Sen. Dennis E. Halley’s return to the 
senate of 1911 after an absence of three 
years was marked by a year of great use- 
fulness to his constituents of the fifth Hs- 
sex district, as well as to the common- 
wealth and old Essex county. His innate 
courtesy, conscientiousness and loyalty have 
won Mr. Halley the cordial regard and 
friendship of the members in both houses 
of the legislature. A staunch democrat he 
was neither radical nor rabid and steered 
a conservative course in the councils of his 
party. Taking what came to him as to 
committees without grumbling, but with al- 
ways that happy good nature that is char- 
acteristic of him, Sen. Halley labored zeal- 
ously on public lighting, on water supply 
and in looking out for economy in the 
statehouse. He has also found time to do 
what he could toward an investigation by 
the state board of health into the Sanitary 
condition of the Merrimac and, failing that, 
he did his best to obtain some -considera- 
tion for the purification of the Spicket and 
Little rivers, its tributaries, 

The senator also led in the fight over the 
Lawrence city charter. He spoke for and 
worked his best for the Essex County 


Agricultural school which went to the gov- 
ernor and failed by only one vote of pass- 
ing over Gov. Foss’s veto. On the commit- 
tee on public lighting he has had to pass 
upon a number of most important matters, 
the problem of municipal lighting and the 
making of gas and electricity in cities and 
towns, a bill which passed the house and 
for which Sen. Halley made a hard fight in 
the senate against too heavy odds to be 
overcome. He pushed through the bill to 
require On the reading of gas and electric 
meters that the consumer shall be given 
the exact reading upon request, of the 
amount of gas or electricity consumed at 
the time such reading is taken, and the 
governor approved this bill. Sen. Halley 
led the fight in the senate to fix the charge 
on electricity and to provide that where 
$7 worth of electricity was used in a year 
there should be no meter charge. On every- 
thing coming before the committee on public 
lighting this year, his interest was that 
of the people. On the committee on water 
supply Sen. Halley was interested for the 
bill which Gov. Foss made law for the 
protection of sources of water supply 
throughout the commonwealth. 

Coming from Lawrence, too, he took an 
active part in sending along the resolve 
for an investigation of the water power of 
the state and the best methods for utiliz- 
ing it. The senator was also with the bill 
for more factory inspectors, for the prohi- 
bition of the use of the suction shuttle, and 
to prevent the imposition of fines upon 
weavers. He stood with the 54-hour bill, 
to reduce the hours of labor of women and 
children in the textile factories, and sup- 
ported all the bills in the interest of or- 
ganized labor. For nothing will Sen, Hal- 
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ley be held in higher regard than for his 
persistent fight for the proper protection of 
the people using the river at the Essex 
company’s dam across the Merrimac river 
in his own city. 

The senator is a Natick boy by birth, 
born there 48 years ago, so that he is in 
the prime of his manhood. He has resid- 
ed in Lawrence for many years, and is a 
successful cigar manufacturer. His early 
training was the common council of that 
city, from whence he came to the house in 
1892 and ’938. His first experience in the 
senate was in 1908. Coming from a close 
district, the fortunes of war precluded his 
return till 1911, but having learned his 
worth there is no reason to doubt that an 
appreciative constituency will send him 
back to the upper chamber for his third 
term. 

Sen. Halley showed his interest in re- 
form by his introduction of an original bill 
to abolish commissions and substitute heads 
of departments. He was in advance of his 
time as the senate was not ready to fol- 
low him. Sen. Halley also tried to abolish 
what seemed to him an unnecessary and 
expensive office, that of controller of coun- 
ty accounts, and, although he failed, he has 
started the ball rolling. 


James A. Hatton. 

Sen. James A. Hatton of the second Suf- 
folk district stepped up last January from 
the house to the senate after two years 
of service in the lower branch where he 
had served on the committees on engrossed 
bills, constituticnal amendments and election 
laws. In the senate this year Pres. Tread- 
way appointed him to the committees on 
engrossed bills, election laws and legal af- 


fairs. Sen. Hatton drafted one of the state 
wide direct nominations bills upon which 
his committee on election laws based the 
draft which finally was enacted into law. 
He also introduced resolutions memorial- 
izing congress in favor of the establishment 
of a parcels post but the committee on 
federal.relations reported a milk and water 
substitute for this. 

As a member of the committee on elec- 
tions laws he was one of the dissenters 
from the adverse report of the committee on 
the public opinion bill, and with Sen. Malley, 
led the fight for the bill. The senate re- 
fused to substitute and when Rep. Brophy 
secured its substitution in the house and 
it was sent back to the senate the upper 
branch rejected it. 

Sen. Hatton opposed the East Boston 
marginal freight railroad bill at every step 
but it went to enactment with many votes 
to spare. 

Sen. Hatton was born in Boston, Oct. 22, 
1883, received his preliminary education in 
the parochial and public schools and grad- 
uated from Boston University Law school in 
1905. He is a member of the Knights of 
Columbus, Ancient Order of MHibernians, 
Catholic Order of Foresters, Father Mathew 
Temperance society and the Catholic Liter- 
ary Union of Charlestown. Before coming 
to Beacon hill he served in the Boston com- 
mon council of 1907 and 1908. 


Joseph H. Hibbard. 

Sen. ‘Joe’? Hibbard of Lowell is one of 
those who will be missed from the senate 
‘circle of 1912 after serving there for four 
years. He has sat so long in the upper 
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chamber that it will seem odd not to greet 
this smiling personality. His term of service 
covers six years in the legislature and when 
he was elected for a fourth term to the 
senate by his loyal constituents of Lowell 
and the eighth Middesex district it was re- 
garded as phenomenal. He has worked 
hard and faithfully for good roads for the 
automobilists and to him the Lowell auto- 
mobile association has been indebted for 
securing the special acts for the closing 
of the roads included in their course in 
Lowell and Tyngsborough, by an act in- 
‘cluded in the laws and resolves of 1911. 
(He had much to do with the passage and 
codification of the automobile laws which 


instituted the change from the flat rate 
to the graduated scale of fees based upon 
horse power. The lights on vehicles bill, 
in the interest of the automobilists, enact- 
ed this year, was one which enlisted his 
strongest efforts. He was also a worker 
for the Middlesex-HEssex highway from 
Lawrence and Metheun to Lowell. 

He served on the military affairs com- 
mittee and there he put in his work to 
secure for the rank and file of the militia 
a fair compensation for attendance at 
drills and small arms practice. When the 
Senate ways and means committee cut the 
Stipend in halves Sen. Hibbard fought hard 
for the substitution of the original pay, 
based on that of the United States army, 


as reported by the.committee, and won 
out. On the street railway committee he 
was concerned in much important legis- 


Kation, although his best efforts were given 
to the committee on roads and bridges of 
which he was chairman for the past two 
years and a member during his term of 
service. He was identified with all its 
most important measures, especially the 
state highways-included the ‘‘Jacob’s Lad- 
der” and other good roads in western Mas- 
sachusetts. Besides these committees the 
senator served on insurance, on water sup- 
‘ply and on prisons. 

Sen. Joseph H. Hibbard took his seat in 
the house in 1905 and served that: session 
and again in i906. When his turn came 
he donned the toga in 1908 and has served 
‘consecutively since in the upper branch of 
the legislature to the close of the session 
of 1911. Perhaps the bill which gave him 
most gratification was the Lowell charter 
which he moved to substitute for the ad- 
verse report of the committee on cities and 
which, in spite of opposition, went through 
to enactment. The senator having had this 
training now retires to engage in the con- 
test for register of deeds of Northern Mid- 
dlesex on the republican ticket. 

He was born in Shoreham, Vt., just 51 
years ago and finished his education at the 
As a musi- 
cian he is a talented violinist, and has risen 
to the position of director and manager. 
He was always at the fore in everything 
that concerned Lowell, working hard for 
the Butler statue this year against the ad- 
verse odds of the ways and means commit- 
tee. As a strong friend of Cong. Butler Ames 
he stood loyally for him for United States 
senator as against Henry Cabot Lodge. His 
knowledge of diversified legislation should 
fit him for the duties of the new post to 
‘which he aspires. 


Roger Sherman Hoar. 
In the retirement of Roger Sherman Hoar 


of Concord from the senate of Massachu- 
setts after only one year’s service his dis- 
trict, the commonwealth and the public 
life of Massachusetts suffer a distinct loss. 
Needless to say, although never a partisan 
in legislation, the democratic party vf the 
commonwealth also has reason to regret his 
retirement to the practice of his profession. 
He was the man, above all the others, who 
could be depended upon to stand up in the 
senate for the pledges which his party had 
made to the people and whenever his col- 
leagues showed the slightest disposition to 
depart from the principles enunciated in 
the party platform the young senator from 
Middlesex was always there with a copy of 
the platform in his hand ready to hold them 
to their duty. 

Even before he became a legislator; in 
fact, before he attained his majority, Sen. 
Hoar was fighting for purification of the 
election system of the commonwealth and 
for bringing the government closer to the 
people. That fight he continued in the 
senate with brilliance. A member of a fam- 
ily distinguished in the public life of the 
commonwealth, bearing a name that is re- 
vered even beyond the confines of the com- 
monwealth, Sen. Hoar inherited an apti- 
tude for public life. His father, Sherman 
Hoar, in his lifetime was one of the lead- 
yrs of the Massachusetts democracy and 
feld the post of United States district at- 
torney for Massachusetts in the second 
Cleveland administration. Other members of 
the family, including the late U. S. Sen. 
George Frisbie Hoar and Judge Rockwood 
Hoar, attained even greater prominence as 
members of the republican party. In the 
senate young Mr. Hoar served on the com- 
mittees on agriculture, liquor law and towns 
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and on the first named committee did ef- 
fective work to prevent further imposition 
upon the milk producers of Massachusetts 
in the shape of drastic legislation which 
wculd be worthless in affording any pro- 
tection to the consumers when out-of-state- 
milk, produced under other laws and regu- 
lations, is coming in here to compete with 
home-produced milk. 

In the fights for direct election of Unit- 
ed States senators, direct nominations of all 
state officers, the public opinion bill, the 
federal income tax and Similar progres- 
sive measures, Sen. Hoar played a fore- 
most part. Likewise on labor matters, he 
was always arrayed on the side of those 
who toil. 

Sen. Hoar was born in Waltham, April 
8, 1887, and is the youngest man ever 
elected to the Massachusetts senate, win- 
ning out in a strongly republican district. 
He is a graduate of Phillips Exeter, Har- 
vard college and the Harvard law school. 
He retires from politics to, enter the of- 
fices of the well known firm of Brandeis, 
Dunbar and Nutter, of which Louis D. 
Brandeis is the head. His future should hi 
a brilliant one and it is to be earnestl 
hoped that later he will find time to give 
further of his services to the conmon- 
wealth. 


John H. S. Hunt. 

John H. S. Hunt in his service in this 
year’s senate displayed those characteris- 
tics which must have been largely influential 
in his success last November in carrying so 
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_ strong a republican district as is the Ist 


Worcester senatorial distict. Sen. Hunt 
showed himself to be an able, fearless and 
energetic legislator. He was with his par- 
ty when he believed his party to be right 
but never hesitated to oppose it if he be- 
lieved it to be wrong. Displaying an inde- 
pendence in all matters of legislation yet 
it can be truthfully said that there was no 
man in the senate who displayed a greater 
fealty to the true principles of democracy. 

Sen. Hunt was appointed by Pres. 
Treadway to the committees on drainage, 
education and federal relations. It was the 
last named committee which was most in the 
public eye, having under consideration as it 
did, the Donahue resolutions for direct ciec- 
tion of United States senators and for rati- 
fication of the income tax amendment to 
the federal constitution. Both of these 
were reported out by a close margin and 
upon Sen. Hunt devolved the leadership 
of the fight for them in the senate. His 
speeches in favor of both propositions were 
unexcelled in the upper branch during the 
session. A speech that came very near 
approaching them, however, was Sen. Hunt’s 
dramatic effort in behalf of ‘‘Hughey’”’ 
O’Rourke’s famous lifting jack bill, which 


came nearer success this year than it had 
in years, failing by only two votes. 

Sen. Hunt also made a magnificent battle 
for Rep. Henebery’s bill to authorize local 
authorities to grant trolley freight franchis- 
es for limited term of years, without being 
subject to appeal to the railroad commis- 
sion as to terms. He succeeded in getting 
it to a third reading and it was finally 
killed by a single vote but the fight waged 
for it bids fair to result in the enactment 
of a somewhat modified bill in another year. 

Sen. Hunt was regularly aligned on the 
side of legislation in behalf of the working 
people and supported all progressize legis- 
lation. Progressive though he was, he is no 
means a revolutionist but, on the contrary, 
can be depended upon as a safe and sane 
legislator. 

Sen. Hunt was born in Worcester,- March 
14, 1876, and never held public’ office before 
this year. He is a lawyer and received 
his legal training at the law school of Bos- 
ton University. 


Roland M. Keith. 

For three years at the head of the com- 
mittee on fisheries and game, no member of 
the legislature is probably better known 
to the sportsmen of the state than is Sen. 
Roland M. Keith of Bridgewater. He has 
left his impress on the game laws of the 
commonwealth in many ways. This year he 
made his fiight against the bill to abolish 
the open season for deer, one week in No- 
vember, established last year for the first 
time in many years and won out against a 
Substitute measure to provide that none 
but deputy fish and game wardens should 
shoot deer during the season. The deer bill 
was killed and the law allowed to remain as 
it is for another year to the gratification of 
the farmers. Sen. Keith also stood for the 
sportsmen of the state against the city 
clerks’ bill to provide that 25 cents of the 
one dollar fee for hunters’ licenses should go 
to the city clerk’s office to be turned into 
the city treasury of the municipality in 
which the license is issued. The senator took 
the ground that all of this money is needed 
to maintain the covers for the sportsmen of 
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the state and that it is no hardship for 
the clerks to make out the licenses. 

Mr. Kieth also served upon = street 
railways this year which reported the Old 
Colony and Boston & Northern merger Dill, 
allowing the union of those two street rail- 
way systems and thus doing away with the 
Massachusetts Electrics holding company. 
He has been the faithful friend of the Mas- 
sachusetts fish and game commission, 
standing loyally by it whenever it has been 
attacked by hostile legislative measures. In 
all things he has been the conservative leg- 
islator. 

Sen. Keith has voted conscientiously on 
all labor measures and generally in favor of 
organized labor. The cranberry growers of 
his district are under obligations to him for 


the experiment station for the propagation 
of cranberries and the appropriation of $15,- 
000 to establish it, which was one of the 
best pieces of legislation of recent years. 
The $175,000 Bridgewater normal school is 
another memorial to Sen. Keith’s energy 
and efficiency as a legislator for his district. 
This year as last he kept a vigilant eye on 
fishing in Buzzard’s bay and the bill to re- 
move the restrictions as to pounds and 
traps met with the same fate that its pred- 
ecessors have since he has had the helm in 
the committee on fisheries and game. His 
committee reported against the closed sea- 
son for lobsters and the bill to limit the 
hours of drawing lobster pots and the peti- 
tioners for both bills were given leave to 
withdraw by the action of the legislature. 

Besides his service on fisheries and game 
and street railways, the senator has seen 
service on the committees on labor, parish- 
es and religious societies, prison and elec- 
tion laws during his term in the legislature, 
beginning in 1907. 


Joseph P. Lomasney. 

A stalwart of stalwarts in his democra- 
cy, and one who, as might naturally be sup- 
posed of the brother of Martin M. Lo- 
masney, has played the political game ever 
since he attained his majority, yet no dem- 
ocrat on Beacon hill possesses more sin- 
cere friends among the republican legisla- 
tors than Sen. Joseph P. Lomasney. It is 
easy to account for this. The reason for 
Sen. Lomasney’s standing among his re- 
publican associates is the fact that they 
know that he always can be depended upon 
to play fair and that in legislation he is 
not a democratic senator but a senator for 
the commonwealth. 

On the committee on cities during ‘the 
past two years there has been no more po- 
tent influence than Sen. Lomasney. He has 
been the right bower of the republican 
chairman of that committee, the genial 
Sen. Newhall of Lynn, and between the 
two there is a warm personal friendship 
based on the mutual regard which each has 
for the ability and fairness of the other. 

One of the plain people himself, Sen. Lo- 
masney has implicit faith in the judgment 
of the people and in all the numerous 
charter bills which have come out of his 
committee he has been insistent that they 
contuin a fair referendum to the peopie, 
allowing the voters to say, first, whether 
they desire to retain the existing form of 
gevernment, 

Absolutely square himself Sen. Lomasney 
detests hypocrisy and double-dealing in oth- 
ers and it was kecause of his well-founded 
belief that Gov. Foss was playing politics 


with the overworked and underpaid ele- 
mentary school teachers of Boston, in their 
efforts to secure increased compensation, 
that Sen. Lomasney was moved to his 
memorable and scathing denunciation of 
he governor from the floor of the senate. 
Never before was there heard such a vig- 
orous characterization of a governor by a 
legislator from tne floor of either branch 
and rarely does history record such a ve- 
hement denunciation of any publie official 
even in the heat of a political campaign. 
Sen. Lomasney spoke his thoughts in re- 
gard to Gov. Foss and although there was 
no visible indication that the governor’s 
thick skin was pierced, Sen. Lomasney was 
done with him. He never entered the execu- 
tive chamber after that. 

His patience had been sorely tried by 
several previous acts of Gov. Foss, espe- 
cially on the bill which prohibited the civ- 
il school commission from delving into the 
childhood history of applicants for posi- 
tions in the public service. Sen. Lomasney 
pushed that hill through the senate over 
the executive veto, the first veto over- 
ridden since Gov. Douglas’ time. After that 
Sen. Lomasney was instrumental in the 
passage of several acts over the governor’s 
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veto, not because of personal resentment 
but because he regarded the vetoes as 
wholly wrong. 

The Boston school teachers owe a heavy 
debt of gratitude to Sen. Lomasney for his 
efforts in behalf of legislation to increase 
their salaries. Throughout that long and 
ultimately successful fight he was their 
sincere friend, never seeking the limelight, 
although constantly in it, but always on 
the job, night and day, in behalf of the 
teachers. 

The act which allows the sale of kosher 
meat on Sundays by those who observe 
Saturday as the Sabbath went through this 
year’s senate only because of the person- 
al regard in which Sen. Lomasney, whose 
constituents from a large. part of the 
beneficiaries of the act, is held by his fel- 
low senators, 

“Joe”? Lomasney began his career as an 
oftteeholder as a member of the common 
council in 1888. He was first elected to the 
house of representatives in 1890, serving in 
the following year as well. During that per- 
iod of service he was a member of the 
committees on printing, constitutional 
amendments, insurance, congressional _re- 
districting and the special committee on 
the celebration of the battle of Bennington. 
He was one of the most influential of the 
democratic members at that time. 

He came back to the house in 1900 and 
1901, serving on the committee on ways and 
means, the special committee on the 
funeral of ex-Gov. Wolcott, and again on 
the special congressional redistricting com- 
mittee. ‘ 

At the close of the session of 1901 he re- 
tired from the field of state politics. He was 
appointed to the position of assistant wa- 
ter commissioner by Josiah Quincy, when 
that gentleman was elected to the mayoral- 
ty of Boston, and served for some time. 
Later, when Martin and Quincy came to 
the parting of the ways politically, ‘‘Joe” 
resigned his position and gave Martin loyal 
support. He was appointed superintendent 
of the bridge division of the street depart- 
ment by the late Mayor Collins and con- 
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tinued in that position throughout the Col- 
lins administration. 

He was a member of the democratic 
state committee for some years and his in- 
fluence there was just as potent as it was 
in the other sections of the political field. 

He came back to Beacon hill again last 
year as a member of the senate and served 
on the con mittees on cities, fisheries and 
game and bills in third reading. Again this 
year he was on cities and bills in third 
reading, but had prisons in place of fisher- 
ies and game for a third committee. At 
the close of this year's session Pres. Tread- 
way named him as the Boston democrat to 
serve on the special recess committee on 
congressional redistricting, making the 
third time he has served on this important 
committee. 


John H. Mack. 


For a new man Sen. Mack’s rise in the 


upper branch of this year’s legislature 
was rapid. Coming to the senate a new 


and untried man he was received as such, 
but it was not long before it was discov- 
ered he was one of the big men in that 
body. 

He was early recognized as one of the 
ablest debaters in the senate and his 
speech on the election of senators by the 
people was regarded by many as the ab- 
lest delivered in that body this year. His 
work in behalf of the Pittsfield charter bill 
won him many friends. He took the stand 
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that the people of Pittsfield could be 
trusted to say whether or not they want- 
ed a change in their present charter, and, 
if so which plan they wanted to adopt, and 
from the start, with bull dog tenacity, he 


insisted that the Pittsfield charter bill 
should be submitted to the people this 
year. 

The senator from Berkshire is a thor- 


ough progressive and all measures of this 
nature, such as the direct election of sena- 
tors, the income tax, the direct primary bill 
and such progressive labor measures as the 
54-hour bill for women and _ children in 
factories and the workman’s compensation 
act received his cordial support. His stead- 
fast support of governor in the senate is 
thought by many to have saved the ap- 
propriation of $75,000 for a state highway 
over Hoosac mountain in the senator’s dis- 
trict from a veto. 

He is regarded as one of the best law- 
yers in the upper branch, a thorough stu- 
dent of men and things and it is freely 
predicted that a superior court berth is not 
far away from the _ genial senator from 
Berkshire. 


John F. Malley. 

Sen. John F. Malley of Springfield was 
honored by his fellow democrats this year 
with their party nomination for the presi- 
densy of the senate which carried with it 
the minority leadership of the upper 
branch. Pres. Treadway thereupon made 
Sen. Malley a member of the senate com- 
mittee on rules, than which there is no 
higher committee appointment. He also ap- 
pointed him to the committee on the ju- 
dicilary, which followe rules in rank, and 
gave him, as a third committee, consti- 
tutional amendments, Pres. Treadway holds 
Sen. Malley in high regard as, in fact, 
does every man who has served with him, 
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Sen. Malley’s minority leadership was 
fruitful of important results to the people 
of the commonwealth. He was generally 
able to command the solid vote of his cwn 
party and on progressive measures invar- 
iably had a number of republicans follow- 
ing in his wake. As a member of th? com- 
mittee on the judiciary he succeeded in 
uniting that body, with one exception, on 
the Saunders-Parks workingmen’s compen- 
sation bill and carried the bill t9 success 
in the senate, despite the powerful infiu- 
ences exerted against it. Its passage hy 
the house had been assured from the start. 

Sen. Malley also brought out of the com- 
mittee on the judiciary the bill for three 
more judges of the superior court and pi- 
loted this successfully through the shoals 
of the senate. 

He, personally, is responsible for the leg- 


islation which increased the salaries of su- 
preme and superior court justices by $2000 
a year. 

Another bill which he brought out of the 
committee on the judiciary and pushed 
through to enactment was the bill to al- 
low labor unions to impose fines to en- 
force strikes, which had been beaten in the 
senate two years in succession though its 
champion in those years was such an able 
attorney as William Turtle. 

But probably the act of farthest reaching 
consequences to those who become involved 
in law, which Sen. Malley is entitled to the 
credit for carrying to enactment, is that 
which provides that when a verdict has 
been set aside on the ground of an exces- 
Sive award of damages the new trial shall 
be on the question of damages alone. 

Almost as important is the act, fathered 
by Sen. Malley, which provides that where 
the names of witnesses in. a case are in 
the exclusive possession of one party to 
an action the judge may, in his discretion, 
order the disclosure of the names to the 
other party. Those who have witnessed the 
difficulties plaintiffs in actions against 
street railway companies labor under in se- 
curing the names of witnesses to the ac- 


cident out of which the suit has grown 
will appreciate the value of this piece of 
legislation. 

Three important reforms in the divorce 


laws of the commonwealth are due in a 
learge measure to the work of Sen. Malley. 
These are the acts which prohibit adver- 
tising for divorce business, the act prohib- 
its the naming of a co-respondent in a di- 
vorce suit until the evidence has been 
placed before a judge and he has deter- 
mined whether it justifies the use of a 
co-respendont’s name and the act which 
provides that evidence of adultery in a 
divorce suit shall be presented to the dis- 
trict attorney for action against the guilty 
party or parties. 

If Massachusetts is ever to put the initi- 
ative and referendum in operation it will 
probably be by some such measure as Sen. 
Malley and Rep. Crane drafted this year 
as an amendment to the constitution and 
which came within five of the necessary 
two-thirds vote of the house. It was a con- 
servative measure and yet it brought the 
government directly into the hands of the 
people by giving them a check on vicious 
legislation and the power to enact legisla- 
tion themselves when the legislature has 
refused such enactment for two successive 
years, 


Two fights which Sen. Malley led with 
brilliancy but without success were in be- 
half of the Donahue resolutions for rati- 
fication of the income tax amendment to 
the federal constitution and for an amend- 
ment to the constitution to provide for di- 
rect election of United States senators. Di- 
rectly for his own city his most important 
work, probably, was in securing the admis- 
sion and passige of the act which allows 
the voters of Springfield to say whether 
they desire the hotels of their city to have 
the privilege of selling liquor with food 
until midnight, instead of until 11 o’clock 
as at present. 

This was Sen. Malley’s first complete year 
in the senate, although he _ served. the 
greater part of last year as the successor 
of the late Sen. Walsh. His record last 
year won him an election for the full term 
and his even more brilliant record this year 
should ensure his return for another year. 
Springfield owes it to the commonwealth 
to return him. 


Walter B. Mellen. 

Sen. Walter B. Mellen of the Worcester- 
Hampden district, who retires from the sen- 
ate this year after two years of service 
there, was distinctly a farmers’ senator. 
The interests of the farmers of Massachu- 
setts, particularly the milk producing 
farmers, were alwayS uppermost in his 
mind. If any criticism may be made of his 
legislative work it is that his viewpoint 


was generally from a single angle, that of 
the farmers. The latter are distinctly the 
gainers from Sen. Mellen’s service, for it 
was he who was chiefly responsible for 
the act of last year which provided that 
there should be no prosecution, without 
previous notice, for the sale of milk below 
the standard by the producer of the milk. 
With Sen. Meaney last year he also carried 
the fight in the senate for the enactment 
of the Saunders open-car, flat-rate milk 
transportation act, and this year he suc- 
cessfully fought the efforts of the contrac- 
tors and: some Hampshire and Franklin 
county producers to have the act repealed. 
He was chairman of the committee on ag- 
riculture in both of his years in the senate 
and did much to hold Forester Rane down 
to the work of his department and damp- 
ened the ambitious forester’s ardor to be- 
come a second Gifford Pinchot. 

This year he was also chairman of pub- 
lic service and the various state employes 
who sought increases in salary found Sen. 


_ Mellen a tough customer to deal with. Ex- 


tremely few salary increase bills got by 
him. 

A member of the committee on labor both 
years, he was distinctly an anti-organized 
labor man. One of the hardest manual la- 
borers in the state himself he has little 
sympathy with the agitation for shorter 
hours. Also on so-called progressive legis- 
lation Sen. Mellen was decidedly a reac- 
tionary. He believes in holding to the old 
order of things, established by the fathers 
of the government and which have done 
service for a century and more. 

Besides the committees on agriculture, 
public service and labor, Sen. Mellen saw 
service on the committee on towns of i910 
and on the special committee of the same 
year which investigated the causes of: the 
milk strike, In the house in 1902 he was 
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member of the committee on roads and 
bridges. 

Sen. Mellen was born in Brookfield, the 
town from which he now hails, on Sept. 
24, 1860. He was educated in the public 
schools and has been engaged in farming 
ever since he quit school. He is a former 
president of the Worcester South Agricul- 
tural society and is a member of _ the 
grange and Masons. In his own town he 
has been chairman of the republican town 
committee, selectman, overseer of the joor 
and road commissioner. 


Henry C. Mulligan. 

Middlesex county has always sent strong 
men to the senate and no member of that 
body in recent years has been held in 
higher respect than Sen. Henry C. Mulli- 
gan of the First district. Judge Mulligan 
eame to the senate three years ago without 
experience in legislative work but at once 
took a place of infiuence by reason of his 
sure grasp of intricate questions and his 
mature judgment. Honored by his native 
town of Natick with many positions of pub- 
lie trust Judge Mulligan had long been 
known as one of the leading members of the 
Middlesex bar. During his first -vear he 
served with distinction on the committee on 
legal affairs so that it was only natural 
that he should be given a place on judiciary 
where his sound advice has helped to solve 
many a knotty problem in the past two 
years. 

This year there were many seekers after 
the chairmanship of metropolitan affairs 
but Pres. Treadway selected Sen. Mulligan 


- 


for that post and his choice proved an 
excellent one. Not only in matters affect- 
ing the metropolitan district as a whole but 
in such local questions as the attempts to 
amend the Boston charter Judge Mulligan 
weighed all sides carefully before reaching 
a conclusion. His intimate relations with 
the bench led Senator Muliigan to see at 
once the justice in the recommendation of 
Gov. Foss that the superior court have three 
additional justices and it was largely 
through his influence that the committee on 
judiciary reported favorably on this meas- 
ure. 

As a member of the committee on the 
judiciary Sen. Mulligan played an important 
part in framing the workingmen’s compen- 
sation act. His judicial mind was a ma- 
terial aid to his younger colleagues in fram- 
ing from the three different reports before 
the committee a bill that would stand the 
test of constitutionality. Once that bill 
was reported and reached the senate Sen. 
Mulligan stood firmly for it and consistent- 
ly opposed all moves of the powerful inter- 
ests arrayed against the bill to refer it to 
the next legislature and failing in. that, to 
tack on hostile amendments. 

Perhaps no single member of the commit- 
tee on rwes afforded Pres. Treadway 
such cordial support as did Judge Mulligan. 
He seldom takes the floor but when he does 
his remarks command attention and have 
weight as those of few members of the 
senate. Last year Sen. Mulligan took the 
not altogether desirable post of chairman 
of the committee on election laws. With 
the agitation over direct nominations reach- 
ing an acute stage it was a difficult task 
to handle the various bills so as to satisfy 
the warring factions. Judge Mulligan gave 
them all careful consideration and finished 
the work of the committee with very little 


friction and with the esteem and regard 
of all of his colleagues. 

In the same way his. skilful handling of 
the intricate transportation measures before 
metropolitan affairs this year merited and 
won the commendation and praise of all 
parties concerned. Judge Mulligan is an 
ornament to the senate of Massachusetts 
and were there more members of his high 
character and.intelligence much of the erit- 
icism nowadays directed at the upper branch 
would be silenced. 


J. Murray. 


Michael 
The independence which Sen. Michael J. 
Murray of Boston, democrat, showed in 


voting for Henry Cabot Lodge, republican, 
for United States senator, at the opening of 
the legislative session, proved to be charac- 
teristic of him. He was the only Boston 
democrat to vote against a return to party 


lines in the election of a city council and 
his logical and forceful argument against 
party nominations and district representa- 


tio was a powerful factor in defeating the 
charter amendment which had passed the 
house hy an overwhelming vote. Again, ona 
the workingmen’s compensation bill he 
voted, against the wishes of many of the 
labor leaders, in favor of allowing liability 
insurance companies to insure employes un- 
der the act and voted in favor of referring 
the whcle bill to the next general court. 
But when the supreme court gave an opin- 
ion that the bill was constitutional Sen. 
Murray voted to suspend the rules to give 
it all its readings at one session. 

On the Boston teachers’ salary bill he 
took the unpopular side, voting to sustain 
the governor’s veto. ‘He regarded the bill 
as a direct slap at home rule and viewed 
with some disgust the inconsistency of 
many of the democrats from Boston who, 
with the home rule argument as their chief 
stock in trade, voted against home rule 
when their own ox was gored. 

Pres. Treadway picked Sen. Murray out 
as the only democratic senator to sit on 
the important committee on metropolitan 
affairs. There, as illustrated by his atti- 
tude on the charter amendment bill he pur- 
sued a characteristically independent course. 
He vigorously, but unsuccessfully, opposed 
Mayor Fitzgerald’s bill to cut down, in the 
years 1911 and 1912, from $750,000 to -$400,- 
000 the amount. which the city must an- 
nually expend for sewerage works in the 
watershed of the Charles river basin. Sen. 
Murray argued that the whole amount 
could well be expended in the West Rox- 
bury end of his district. 

Another bill of the mayor’s which he op- 
posed with much vigor was the so-called 
fire hazard bill which would have com- 
pelled fireproof roofs on every new dweil- 
ing in the city and on every dwelling 
where as much as one-third of the existing 
roof was rebuilt. He waged this fight sin- 
gle-handed in the senate and had the 
pleasure of seeing the fight initiated by him 
crowned with success when the bill reached 
the house, where it met overwhelming de- 
feat. 

Independent though he was in all 1: 4t- 
ters, Sen. Murray, wherever the principles 
of his party were involved could always ke 
found voting to sustain those principles, as 
on labor measures, the federal income tax 
amendment, direct election of United 
States senators, etc, 


Sen. Murray has both ability and courage 
in abundance and it is regrettable that he 
is to retire from the senate after one vear’s 
service. He was born in Boston, July 11, 
1860, and finished his schooling at the Bos- 
ton Latin school. For many years he was 
employed by the city of Boston end had 
a wide experience in important positions in 
various departments of the city’s service. 
For some years past he has owned and 
conducted Brigham’s Hotel. 

His fraternal connections are wide, and, 
as a member of the committee on insur- 
ance, he succeeded in whipping the revised 
and codified fraternal insurance jaws into 
such shape that they met with the satis- 
faction of practically all of the leading in- 
surance orders. He belongs to the Elks, 
Royai Arcanum, Workmen, Knights of Col- 
umbus, Heptasophs, Hibernians, Eagles, 
Young Men’s Catholic association, Catholic 
Union, Charitable Irish society, Chamber 
of Commerce and the Massachusetts and 
Boston Hotel Keepers’ associations. He is 
vice-president of the Mt. Washington co- 
operative bank. 


Melvin S. Nash. 

Sen. Melvin S. Nash made so exceient 
a record during his three years in the sen- 
ate, and his three years in the house, that 
he was boomed for lieutenant-governor ear- 
ly this year. The entrance of Robert Luce 
into the field, whom Sen. Nash regards 
as the best possible ecandidairs, precluded 
the senator from entering the field this 
year, or even running for the executive 


council, in the first district, t» succeed 
Councr. Charles O. Brightman of New Bed- 
ford, much to the regret of his hosts of 
friends, 

Sen. Nash will be remembered as one of 
the most finishel orators of tke senate. 
It was he who iu the republican iegisla- 
tive caucus of 1909 ensured the ncmination 
of Elmer A. Steveis for state treasurer 
beyond a peradventure. His eloquence rous- 
el great bursts ».f applaus2 ind the op- 
ponents of Stevens realized then and there 
that the matter was settled. 

In the senate of 1911 Sen. 
again the chairman of the 
insurance and was also 
chairmanship of the committee on liquor 
law, being one of only « few senators to 
bave such unusual honors in the shape cf 
two chairmanships awarded to him. The 
liquor law chairmanship was especially oner- 
ous because of the bitter fight to repeal the 
bar and bottle act. Sen. Nash showed him- 
self a worthy leader of the temperance 
forces, and also a sagacious parliamentarian 
in defeating all the wily devices of the 
liquor men to secure repeal by indirection. 
Sen. Nash was victorious at every point, 
and the temperance people owe him much 
for his personal labors in keeping the 
act on the statute book. The senator 
mainiained that the argument was unan- 
swerable that the law. should bea given at 
least a trial, its going into effect having 
been postponed a year. . 

Sen. Nash showed himself a warm friend 
of the wage-earner and a progressive re- 
publican in the highest and best sense of 
the term. He was potent in putting on 
the statute book three of the best pension 
measures. ever enacted, setting Massachu- 
setts in the front rank of wise philan- 
thropy; one for co-operative pensions for 
state employes, one for employes of cities 
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and towns, and one for private employers 
and employes. Sen. Nash also secured 
the passage of similar measures perfecting 
previous statutes. He voted for the 54- 
hour law to reduce the hours of women and 
hour law, to reduce the hours of women and 
children in. factories, and against every 
bill tending to break down the protection 
now extended to children. He voted for the 
state-wide direct nomination bill. 

To epitomize his legislative career it may 
be said that he has voted consistently for 
every humanitarian measure and for ev- 
ery bill to educate the people and give them 
a greater share in the government. He has 
been strongly urged to run for congress, 
and sooner or later will undoubtedly get 
there, now that the direct primary system 
has been adopted. His popularity among 
the voters is proven by the fact that al- 
though coming from the small town of Han- 
over he was thrice sent to the house, and 
thrice sent to the senate. 

Melvin S. Nash was born in Abington, 
August 3, 1857, and it is he who is gen- 
erally credited in Boston with being re- 
sponsible for the confirmation by the civil 
service commission of that excellent pro- 
duct of Abington, Louis K. Rourke, as su- 
perintendent of streets) (and later superin- 
tendent of public works), in Boston, Sen. 
Nash was educated in public and private 
schools, and has been honored in Hanover 
by election to various local offices like 
library trustee and school committee. He 
was in the house in 1894, and in 1907 and 
1908 and served on various important com- 
mittees. He belongs to the Masons, I. O. 
O:p Rear ARG. ats cin dn) oe Ser fra- 
ternal organiations. 


Arthur L. Nason. 


If there was one senator who was 
strongly in the limelight in the recent ses- 
sion it was Arthur L. Nason of Haver- 
hill. He was a leader of the progressives 
in the senate. On the ‘“‘public opinion’’ bill 
he took an advanced stand as against his 
conservative colleagues of the republican 
side of the chamber and led the debate for 
the measure. On every labor measure he 


stood for the interests of organized labor. 
He advocated and strongly supported the 
eight-hour bill, the 54-hour bill, the anti- 
injunction bill, trial by jury for contempt of 
injunctions, the peaceful picketing and the 
peaceful persuasion bill. He has never 
hesitated to lift his voice for the man who 
works. 

From his position on the committee on 
roads and bridges Sen. Nason was able to 
lead a successful fight for the state high- 


way bills, not only for Salisbury in his own , 


district, but carrying with it the still mere 
important highways in Berkshire, the Deer- 
field valley, and the Hoosac, because the 
opponents chose to make their fight on the 
Salisbury road. In this battle Sen. Nason 
was pitted against the leaders of ways and 
means, Sen. Greenwood of Gardner and 
Bennett of Saugus, both of whom dissented 
from the report of their committee and 
fought the bills strenuously. Mr. Nason led 
the debate and won out—all the highway 
bills going through. 

Lynn has likened the Haverhill senator 
to the young Napoleon of the senate and 
ascribed to him a quid pro quo because the 
Shoe City did not accept the mechanical fil- 
tration act of 1910, which Sen. Nason was 
mainly instrumental in obtaining for Lynn 


upon the urgent appeal of its mayor and 
city solicitor, and therefore that he opposed 
depression of the Boston & Maine tracks 
through that city which was killed on the 
enactment stage in the senate. Mr. Nason 
led the fight against that bill and won out 
in a very close finish. His motives were 
simply in the interest of the small tax- 
payer, because of the excessive cost that 
would be put upon the city of Lynn and 
the whole state, and because of his con- 


viction by talking with certain citizens 
of Lynn that the popular belief was 
that the new line was to be a_ tunnel 


until it was revealed to them that it would 
be an open cut. Sen. Nason is not trou- 
bled by the failure of Lynn to appreciate 
his efforts for its filtration bill, because he 
feels that the loss is to the Shoe City. He 
showed his fearlessness for that bill in 
meeting the opposition of the state board 
of health and carrying it through in spite 
of its efforts to prevent it. 

From his position on the committee on 
cities Mr. Nason has had his’ share in 
framing city charters for Lawrence, Lowell, 
Cambridge, Chelsea and Pittsfield. During 
his entire service in the legislature he has 
served on the committee on roads and 
bridges, having been house chairman, and 
there he has been instrumental in providing 
for good roads in all parts of the state. He 
had his share in framing the new auto- 
mobile law, fixing fees on the basis of 
horse power rather than flat rates, from 
which the state has obtained a largely in- 
creased revenue of more than $350,000 an- 
nually. 

As chairman of the committee on water 
supply for two years in the senate he has 
had many important bills and many ab- 
struse problems to solve. When it became 
apparent that he could not obtain the pu- 
rification of the Merrimac river at Law- 
rence, he substituted for it a resolve to in- 
vestigate the sanitary conditions of the 
Spicket and Little rivers, the latter in Ha- 
verhill, but when, as it seemed to him, very 
unfairly the senate ways and means com- 
mittee proposed to compel the cities of 
Lawrence and Haverhill to reimburse the 
state for the amount of cost, and the sen- 
ate accepted that report, Sen. Nason, pro- 
claiming against the injustice of it, prefer- 
red to see his resolve killed as it was. 

On all the bills for direct nomination 
and electon of United States senators by 
popular vote Sen. Nason was a leader in 
their support, and Gov. Foss gave him the 
pen with which he signed the state wide 
direct nominations bill. As against Sen. 
Henry Cabot Lodge last winter he stood 
true to his friend, Butler Ames, under try- 
ing circumstances when W. Scott Peters 
was injected into the campaign to defeat 
him. The Haverhill senator literally wiped 
up the floor with Peters, winning out by 
a tremendous majority. AS the _ original 
Essex county man for direct nominations, 
Mr. Nason ‘reaped victory this session, and 
will win at the polls for his third term. 


George H. Newhall. 


As a framer of charters Sen. George H. 
Newhall, chairman of the committee on ci- 
ties, has achieved a reputation this year. 
His seven years service on that committee 
have made him a skilled journeyman work- 
man in their building. During the session 
just closed his committee had the Pitts- 
field, Malden, Newburyport, Marlboro, Chel- 
sea, Lowell, Lawrence, Cambridge and 
Brockton city charter bills before it, on all 
of which the senator did his share of 
the work. It was one of the hardest 
worked committees of the general court of 
1911, starting with 120 original! matters re- 
ferred to it and adding to them other bills 
as they came along. In all the charters for 
changes in the form of government Sen. 
Newhall kept his eye true to the interest 
of the people. When the Lawrence charter 
came along for a change to the commission 
form of government the chairman of the 
committee on cities insisted that first of all 
there should be put to the citizens of the 
spindle city the question whether they 
wanted to get rid of their old charter. The 
proponents of commission sniffed at the idea 
of three interrogatories on their charter, 
there being two plans with regard to police 
which were to be put up to the people but 
Sen. Newhall insisted and the three ques- 
tions went into the bill. He incorporated it 
in his own charter for the city of Lynn last 
year and won the approval of his fellow cit- 
izens for so doing. 

Beside these charters Sen. Newhall has 
had a lot of Boston city matters referred to 
his committee to pass upon. the elementary 
teachers’ bill which the governor’ vetoed; 
teachers’ pensions; highways and _ better- 
ments and the smoke bill, beside a variety 


of others. It was Sen. Newhall who origin- 
ated in 1907 the bill whereby the city of 
Lynn is permitted to add one dollar to its 
$12 tax limit, to be used only for new street 
construction and sidewalks, from which in 
the last five years the Shoe City has ob- 
taind $360,000, all of which has been spent 
on streets by direct levy, so that there is no 
after-clap of a big loan added to the funded 
indebtedness. This year the senator obtained 
an extension of that act for another five 
years and the idea seemed so good to his 
associates on the committee that next year 
there is talk of making a general act to 
cover all the cities in the state. 

Sen. Newhall has proved himself one of 
the most useful and valuable legislators his 
constituents have ever sent ‘to the legisla- 
ture not only for their district, but for the 
commonwealth at large. He is a staunch ad- 
vocate of serial bonds and has had the 
satisfaction since he began his career of 
seeing the treasury of the commonwealth 
adopt that plan for its expenditures. He 
stood like a rock against amendment of the 
Lynn city charter before it had a year’s 
trial when the advocates of the commission 


government wished to radically change the 
established policy of the state in giving the 
mayor of Lynn power to remove. police 
commissioners whose term had not expired, 
simply because they might not be in accord 
with his policy. 

Sen. Newhall is a candidate for re-elec- 
tion and under the custom of his district 
there is no reason to doubt that his record 
will be endorsed by his constituents by a 
return to the upper chamber in 1912. He has 
voted consistently in the interest of labor 
on all measures affecting the workingmen 
of his district and they hold him in high 
esteem. Mr. Newhall was born in Lynn and 
early went into political life, starting in 
the common council, and serving as an al- 
derman for four years. He made his bow to 
the house in 1894 and was returned the next 
year. He came back to the lower branch-in 
1906, serving three years continuously and 
then was promoted to the senate where he 
has just completed his second term. Mr. 
Newhall has been a member of the commit- 
tee on cities during his entire legislative ex- 
perience, but he has also found time to give 
his attention to insurance, public service, 
of which committee he was chairman, and 
to harbors and public lands. He resides in 
Lynn. 


James F. Powers, 

Probably the’ greatest satisfaction that 
Sen. James F. Powers of South Boston got 
out of the session of 1911 was the passage 
of the Boston Blevated-West End merger 
bill with its provisions for two entirely new 
subways and an extension of the East Bos- 
ton tunnel to Bowdoin square. For one of 
the new subways will run from Park street 
through Winter and Summer streets to the 
South Station and thence to Andrew square, 
South Boston, in Sen. Powers’ own district, 
giving the people of that section transpor- 
tation facilities which they have been fight- 
ing for several years now. Sen. Powers has 
been the backbone of this fight in the leg- 
islature. As a member of the house com- 
mittee on street railways he waged the 
fight energetically and last year as a mem- 
ber of the senate end of the committee he 
kept up the fight. 

This year he saw the fight culminate in 
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success. When the omnibus bill first came 
from the committee it provided for the ex- 
tension of the existing subway and tunnel 
leases for 50 years and there was great 
noise over this from people who make a 
specialty of minding other people’s busi- 
ness. A labor leader started to approach 
Sen. Powers on the matter. Before he got 
very far he was told to mind his own busi- 
ness, which was looking out for labor meas- 
ures, that the subway bill didn’t concern 
him, that it did concern Sen. Powers’ dis- 
trict and that he was going to vote for it 
and get his district its long wanted and 
much needed subway. He didn’t care if the 
present subway leases were extended 50 
years. He couldn’t see much harm to any- 
body in that, but the main point was that 
he was out for a subway to South Boston. 

And that’s why Sen. ‘‘Jimmie’’ Powers is 
so strong in his district. Hver since he has 
been in politics he has been looking out for 
South Boston and for its people. If ‘“Jim- 
mie’’ Powers’ purse was as large as his 
heart every family in South Boston would 


r 


have a motor boat anchored off City Point 
and an automobile in the backyard of their 
model family dwelling, for ‘Jimmie’? would 
provide all three—motor boat, auto and 
dwelling, As it is, he has done a lot for 
the needy families of his district. Every 
good deed hasn’t meant votes, for a widow 
with a family of girls and without a rela- 
tive with the voting privilege gets more 
consideration in the dispensation of ‘‘Jim- 
mie’ Powers’ numerous charities than a 
voter. It is his motto to help those who 
need help most. Needless to say he’s built 
up an organization that for its size has 
Tammany Hall in New York beaten. 

He has a firm grip on the hearts of the 
voters of South Boston, has ‘‘Jimmie’’ Pow- 
ers. Its coal and food in winter and fresh 
air excursions in the summer. Unquestion- 
ably he has put more people to work than 
any other single individual in Boston and 
not many of the jobs are with public ser- 
vice corporations either. It was his deep 


interest in the plain people that led 
Sen. Powers to take such an_inter- 
est, as a member of the committee 


on banks and banking in the house, and 
this year in the senate, in the shaping of 
the new and drastic legislation to curb the 
money sharks who prey upon the poor, Sen. 
Powers had had lots of personal experi- 
ence in getting people out of the clutches 
of these sharks and no legislation aimed at 
them coul@ be made too drastic, in nis 
opinion. 

Sen. Powers has been on Beacon hill five 
years now. He came to the senate this 
year directly from four years’ service in 
the house where he sat on the committees 
on banks and banking and street railways. 
In the senate this year he served on banks 
and banking and railroads. Deservedly he 
gets a renomination, which means re-elec- 
tion in his’ district, without a contest. 
When he gets through with the senate he’s 
going to congress. No one can stop him. 


Frank X. Quigley. 

It was, probably, in connection with the 
new and comprehensive legislation dealing 
with the ‘“‘great white plague,” that Sen. 
Frank X. Quigley of Holyoke performed his 
most noteworthy work in the senate of 1911, 
although there was little legislation of im- 
portance before that body that Sen. Quig- 


ley did not play an important part in shap-— 


ing the final disposition of. His work, as a 
member of the committee on public char- 
itable institutions, in behalf of tuberculosis 
legislation, however, is especially commend- 
able. It marked the greatest forward step 
yet taken by the state in dealing with and 
curing this dread destroyer of the lives and 
happiness of families. 

One of the new acts provides that every 


city, and every town of over 10,000 inhabi- 
tants, shall maintain a tuberculosis dispen- 
sary for the discovery, treatment and sup- 
ervision of cases of tuberculosis. A second 
provides that every city and town shall 
maintain an isolation hospital for the 
treatment of contagious diseases, including 
tuberculosis, “and that every such hospital, 
if not a special tuberculosis hospital, shall 
contain tuberculosis wards. The state 
board of health, in its discretion, may al- 
low cities and towns to join in the main- 
tenance of such a hospital. The third bill 
provides for reimbursing cities and towns 
$5 per week for each turbercular patient 
cared for, provided the patient himself or 
those responsible for his support, under the 
law, are unable to pay for his treatment. 
This legislation, pre-eminent and compre- 
hensive in its great humanitarianism, 
should enable the state to effectively curb 
the spread of consumption and its practical 
results as a saver of human efficiency will 
be as far reaching as its humanitarian re- 
sults. For his efforts in leading the fight 
for this legislation Sen. Quigley has been 
highly commended by the various organi- 
zations which are devoting themselves to 
this great work. 

It was Sen. Quigley who, by a bare ma- 
jority of one, succeeded in pulling out of 
his committee a favorable report on Dr. 
Briggs’ bill to prohibit the use of instru- 
ments of restraint, such as handcuffs, man- 
acles and straight-jackets, in either private 
or public insane institutions, except by or- 
der and in the presence of the superintend- 
ent of such an institution. He also took 
charge of Dr. Briggs’ bill providing for the 
instruction of inmates, nurses and attend- 
ants in insane institutions, who may be 
unfit for physical labor, in arts, science, 
manual training and kindergarten, and had 
the satisfaction of seeing this bill also be- 
come law. 

As a member of the committee on public 
service, which turned down with distressing 
consistency almost every salary increase 
bill before it, he succeeded in securing 
the favorable report and passage of a bill 
increasing the salary of the assistant clerk 
of courts of Hampden county to $2400 a 
year. For his own county he also secured 
the passage of a bill creating a new medi- 
cal examiner district, composed of Chico- 
pee and Ludlow. 

As a member of the committee on taxa- 
tion he led the fight in the committee for 
the report of.Gov. Foss’ state income tax 
measure, as opposed to Speaker Walker’s, 
and won out. He also led the fight in the 
senate for the governor’s bill penalizing 
persons, firms and corporations which fail 
to file returns of taxable property with the 
assessors and came within one vote of se- 
curing favorable action on this vigorously 
opposed measure. 

No district ever had had a harder work- 
ing or more faithful representative in eith- 
er branch than Sen. Quigley, but at all 
times he remembered that he represented 


the whole commonwealth as well as a part 
of Hampden county. When it is said that 
as a senator he lived up to the reputation 
he made in three years’ service in the 
house, no more can be said. Sen. Quigley 
won’t be 29 years old until November 20, 
and already he is being talked of as a 
probable congressman from the first con- 
gressional district. He was honored by 
Pres. Treadway at the close of the session 
with appointment, as one of two democra- 
tic appointees, to the special committee on 
congressional redistricting. Maybe when his 
duties are completed Holyoke will be in a 
district where it will be possible to elect a 
democrat to congress and the figures of last 
fall show that it won’t take many changes 
in the district lines to bring this about. 


Samuel Ross, 

If there is one bill more than any other 
that delights the soul of Sen. Samuel Ross 
of New Bedford, it is the 54-hour bill 
for women and minors in the big textile 
factories which Gov. Foss signed and made 


law in 


spite of 
on labor jhad 
and Sen. Ross was a dissenter on that, but 
as senate chairman of the committee he 
got the bill ahead of his house chairman 


himself. The committee 
decided on a 55-hour tall, 


and put it into the senate. Then he with- 
drew his dissent and when the bill got 
its second reading Sen. Ross at once moved 
an amendment to strike out ‘55’’ and sub- 
stitute ‘54.”” The amendment prevailed and 
so did the bill, the senate putting it along 
with little opposition when it is considered 
that last year rhe 54-hour bill split tie 
upper chamber even and Pres. Treadway 
killed it by making the vote a tie, 

Truly it was a harvest for labor this 
session and for the veteran labor leader of 
the legislature, Samuel Ross. Beside the 
women and minors bill he has had the 
satisfaction of realizing ‘‘an anti-injunction’”’ 
law on the statute books, that cases of con- 
tempt for violation of injunctions may be 
tried by jury to determine the facts; a 
statute that trade unions may impose and 
collect fines from their members for the 
enforcement of strikes, andthe eight- 
hour law _ that x0V. Draper vetoed, al- 
though the “prima facie’ clause, after the 
receipt of the opinion of the supreme court, 
was stricken from the bill by Sen, Ross’s 
own motion. 

But next to tne 54-hour bill in the 
opinion of the chairman of the labor com- 
mittee, the greatest triumph is the work- 
ingmen’s compensation act’’ reported from 
the committee on judiciary. That this bill 
should be reported with but one dissenter 
from that committee was one of the sur- 
prises of this year’s session. 

Sen. Ross is a firm believer in the doctrine 
old men for advice, young men for action. 
He has stirred up the factory and boiler in- 
spection departments to infuse fresher and 
more virile blood and he started the in- 
vestigation of the conciliation and arbitra- 
tion system in Massachusetts because he 
believed that there should be younger men 
on the board to represent labor, It was 
in 1892, 20 years ago nearly, that Samuel 
Ross first began coming up the hill to the 
house and he kept it up for ten consecu- 
tive years. Then there was a brief hiatus 
from ’99 to 1901 when Mr. Ross came back 
serving six more years in the house from 
whence he was elevated to don the toga in 
the senate in 1908. For years of service 
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there is no member of the legislature who 
has served as many as he, the actual time 
eovering 18 years. He has been chairman 
of constitutional amendments, house and 
senate chairman of labor, on the recess 
committee on the Sunday laws five years 
ago, on the recess committee on codifica- 
tion of the labor laws of the state, on libra- 
ries, printing, public health and senate ways 
and means. 

He was born in Cheshire, England, 46 
years ago and is secretary of the National 
Spinners association. He resides in New 
Bedford and is a republican in politics. 


John H. Schoonmaker. 

Carrying the same earnestness of purpose 
and enthusiastic virility to the senate that 
he showed in the house, Sen. John H. 
Schoonmaker of Ware finished his first year 
under the toga strongly and with the respect 
and good will of all of his fellow senators. 
He was a leader in debate, possessed of a 
ready flow of diction and possessing a way of 
applying his argument to make its force 
convincing. The senater had an excellent 
training in the house during his two years 
in that branch which stood him in good 
stead this year. He was active in everything, 
but the things in which he takes the 


strongest personal satisfaction are the act 
that there shall be sittings of the superior 
court in his own town of Ware for the pur- 
poses of naturalizations and the act ‘or 
additional sittings of the superior court in 
Hampshire county. 

On all matters of reform Mr. Schoonmak: 
er has been strongly progressive. Pres. 
Treadway gave him two chairmanships this 
year, of the committees on bills in thirc 
reading and of drainage. Beside that he has 
been a valuable member of the committees 
on judiciary and railroads. Prior to coming 
to the senate he saw service on insurance, 
rules, railroads and the special recess com- 
mittee on fire insurance. Sen. Schoonmaker 
is the original water meter man and has not 
lost his interest in that saving economy in 
the matter of water supply. While the list 
of original matters referred to his commit- 
tee on drainage at the beginning of the year 
was not as large as the docket of some 
other committees it included a number of 
sewerage bills of importance to Pittsfield, 
New Bedford, Quincy, Lynn, Swampscott, 
Lexington and Winthrop. 

As a member of the committee on judi- 
ciary Sen. Schoonmaker has had to deal with 
more matters of the deepest importance to 
court and bar than were ever referred to it 
before. There have beenno less than 180 mat- 
ters considered by that committee which 
has reported bills of far reaching import- 
ance, on all of which Mr. Schoonmaker has 
done his share. 

Among these have been the peaceful per- 
guasion, the anti-injunction and other bills 
relating to labor, wider jurisdiction of low- 
er courts in cases of felony, changes in the 
superior court sessions, speedy trials for 
the plaintiff, increase of judges for the su- 
perior court, on all of which Sen. Schon- 
maker has steered a progressive course. 

He has this year, too, given much atten- 
tion to the very weighty matters which the 
committee on railroads of which he was a 
member have had to consider; the expansion 
of the New Haven railroad facilities, the 
merger of that railroad with the Boston, Re- 
vere Beach & Lynn and the continuation of 
its four track trunk system through Lynn 
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to connect northern Maine with the south- 
west. He was one of those who framed the 
bill for the general committee on the last 
named proposition. 

In all things Sen. Schoonmaker has stood 
for the farmer and opposeu cu discrimination 
being permitted against him in any legisla- 
tion coming to the senate. He was a hard 
fighter on the milk bills to repeal the Saun- 
deer act. He led the fight against the at- 
tempt to nullify or repeal the open season 
deer act of last year in the interest of the 
farmer, declaring that what his people want- 
ed was that the law should stand as it is, 
and he won the battle by the force of his 
logic. Sen. Schoonmaker is & New York boy 
by birth, but has long resided in Ware, 
where he is a practicing lawyer. 


Harry N. Stearns. 

Although not one of the many “original’’ 
direct nomination men Sen. Harry N. 
Stearns of Cambridge is entitled- to a good 
big share of the credit for giving Massa- 
chusetts the direct primary for state as 
well as minor officers. Sen. Stearns had 
his doubts about the efficacy of direct nom- 
inations as a panacea for the ills of modern 
politics and he said so frankly. He didn’t 
pretend to be a believer although he ad- 
mitted he was open to conversion. But he 
felt with many other republicans whose 
political vision extends beyond the limits 
of their respective noses that the people 
wanted, or thought they wanted, direct 
nominations. In other words the people 
were crying for it. 

Being chairman of the committee on elec- 
tion laws .Sen. Stearns proceeded to tack- 
le the question. He had the Walker and 
Luce bills and from these the committee 
took the best features and Sen. Stearns 
and others added sections necessary to 
make the bill workable and comprehensive. 
The bill was reported and with the excep- 
tion of a couple of trifling amendments of 
a perfecting nature, stands on the statute 
books in the form in which it came from 
Sen. Stearns’ committee. Having reported 
the bill Sen. Stearns stood staunchly behind 
it and refused to become a party to any 
tricks to destroy its effect or to postpone 


its going into operation. He played fair all 
through and earned the thanks of the di- 
rect nomination advocates for his course. 

Another notable piece of legislation en- 
acted this year, for which Sen. Stearns was 
largely responsible, is the so-called ‘‘Stearns 
corrupt practices act.’’ Not even the ex- 
tremely radical western states have on their 
statute books more drastic legislation rel- 
ative to the use of money in primaries and 
elections than this act put on the statute 
books of Massachusetts through the instru- 
mentality of Sen. Stearns. 

Three years service in the house made 
Sen. Stearns one of the best equipped of 
the new members of the senate and he has 
fulfilled the expectations of his friends that 
he would take his place in the front rank 
of the upper house. Pres. Treadway gave 
him a place on metropolitan affairs as well 
as judiciary and he has been a valuable 
member of both. Coming from Cambridge 
he naturally felt a deep interest in the 
proposed charter for that city and his ex- 
perience on the committee on cities in the 
house came well into play in this connec- 
tion. He felt that the University city need- 
ed a change in its form of government and 
he went about to get it unmoved by the 


cry raised by the democrats that it was all 
politics. 

In Harry Stearns Cambridge has a sena- 
tor it should be proud of, a young man jeal- 
ous of the traditions of his native place, 
and yet alive to her needs for the future. 
Sen. Stearns was born Oct. 5, 1874, and af- 
ter graduating from Harvard university 
and law school took up the practice of his 
profession with ex-Sen. Fred W. Dallinger. 
He has been active in Cambridge politics 
since casting his first .vote. 


James P, Timiilty. 

Another strong advocate was added to the 
forces of organized labor when Sen. James 
P. Timilty of the seventh Suffolk district 
donned the senatorial toga in January of 
this year. Sen. Timilty had had an experi- 
ence of two years in the Boston board of 
aldermen, in °1908 and ’09, so that he was 
used to the ways of legislation and was 
soon conducting himself like a veteran. Sen. 
Timilty lived up to the reputation he en- 
joyed as an alderman so far as the talking 
end of his duties went. He spoke only on 
those occasions when he had something to 
say and whatever he had to Say was said 
with emphasis and without adornment. His 
words carried weight. A good example was 


during the ejiforts to kill the workingmen’s 
compensation bill, when another Boston 
senator read letters to show that a large 
part of the forces of organized labor were 
against the bill. Sen. Timilty characterized 
the writers of those letters in his own vig- 
orous style and promptly put the senate 
right on the attitude of organized labor 
toward workingmen’s compensation as pro- 
vided in the Saunders-Parks bill. He had 
the satisfaction of seeing the bill enacted. 

Two distinctly personal victories of Sen. 
Timilty’s were the passage of the bill to 
compel all vehicles to carry lights at night, 
and the passage over the governor’s veto of 
the bill providing a minimum wage of $2.25 
a day for employes of the metropolitan 
park and water and sewer boards. The 
lights-on-vehicles bill was adversely report- 
ed by Sen. Timilty’s own committee on 
roads and bridges with he and Sen. Hib- 
bard as dissenters. Both branches upheld 
the two senators and the bill is now law. 
The $2.25 a day bill was Sen. Timilty’s own 
bill. He was instrumental during the first 
Fitzgerald administration in securing $2.25 
a day for city laborers and his success in 
securing the same rate for the laborers 
employed by the metropolitan commissions 
was a fitting complement to his earlier en- 
deavors. 

That bill was not the only one on which 
he differed from Gov. Foss. He voted to 
pass the Boston elementary teachers’ salary 
bill over the governor’s veto, and _ alsa 
voted to pass the Boston firemen’s pension 
bill over the veto of the governor. On oth- 
er vetoes he voted against the governor and 
on others to sustain him. He voted as his 
own judgment dictated, in contrast with 
those who almost consistently voted with 
the governor in expectation of favors ta 
come. 

Sen. Timilty was a warm supporter of the 
billeto provide for district representaton “in 
the Boston city council and led the fight for 
Mayor Fitzgerald’s bill to give Boston a 
share of the automobile fees for the main- 
tenance of her park roads. 


On labor matters he was a_ consistent 


supporter of those who toil, voting tur flie 
eight-hour bill for employes on _ public 
works, the 54-hour bill for women and chil- 
dren employed in textile establishments, 
the nine hours in eleven bill for conductors 
and motormen, the peaceful persuasion and 
the anti-injunctions bills. Also he voted for 
the bill to compel street railway companies 
to equip their cars with lifting jacks for 
use in case of accidents and the bill to 
wipe out the minimum charge of 50 cents a 
month for the use of gas meters. 

Sen. Timilty’s record in his first year in 
the senate was that of a consistent friend 
of the plain people. Besides the committee 
on roads and bridges, he served on the im- 
portant committee on mercantile affairs and 
the committee on drainage. His friendship 
for organized labor is natural as he is the 
president of the pavers’ union of Boston 
and also president of the Association of 
State, City and Town employes. Sen. Timil- 
ty is engaged in the contracting business in 
Boston, where he was born 46 years ago 
last March. 


James E. Tolman. 

As chairman of the committee on public 
lighting and of the committee on legal af- 
fairs, Sen. James E. Tolman of Gloucester 
put in a busy year. With characteristic 
energy he started ten o’clock morning ses- 


sions on the latter committee as soon as it’ 


organized and worked his’ hearings both 


“morning and afternoon, thereby coming in 


neck and neck with judiciary in cleaning 
up its original docket before any of the 
other committees of the legislature. It 
has had other matters recommitted and 


later referred, but it was the first to clean 
up its reports and legal affairs had 167 
matters on the list. One of his most per- 
plexing bills was that which would have 
created the Eastern Probate district, of 
which Judge Chamberlain of Plymouth was 
to have been an associate justice. Origi- 
nally this bill was reported by his commit- 
tee and subsequently it was recommitted 
and reported adversely, being finally sent 
to the next general court after a protract- 
ed debate in the senate. 

On the Sunday bills for the first time an 
act was reported permitting the sale of 
kosher meat on the Lord’s day, but the 
baseball game bills fell by the wayside af- 
ter a lively battle in committee. Through 
Sen. Tolman’s efforts Columbus Day was 


given its place among the legal holidays’ 


named by the revised laws. 

As chairman of the committee on public 
lighting Sen. Tolman had one of the most 
independent aggregations of the solons on 
the hill to handle during the session just 
closed, often so evenly divided that it re- 
quired the exercise of fine tact and discre- 
tion to pull a bill out from the committee 
with a unanimous report. That he suc- 
ceeded as well as he did entitles him to 
eredit. He consistently opposed the Dill 
substitutéd in the house for municipal 
electric lighting plants for cities and towns 
as unfair and, through his personal effort 
in leading the debate, the adverse report 
of his committee was accepted in the senate 
and the bill killed on a close division after 
a somewhat prolonged battle. The bill for 
electric light, heat and power companies— 
that a corporation engaged in the business 
of manufacturing or selling electricity for 
light, heat or power shall not, without au- 
thority of the general court transfer its 
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franchise, lease its works or contract witn 
any person, association or corporation to 
earry on its works—reported by Sen. Tol- 
man from his committee was approved hy 
the governor. 

With all his other matters the senator 
has stood loyalty by his constituents from 
the old Cape, the fishing interests espe- 
cially, advocating their bills and standing 
for their protection. He has also taken 
an interest in the bills for the protection 
of the mollusks and against the taking 
away of the flats of Joppa by lease from 
the clam diggers. 

In all things he has been the same merry, 
genial and always approachable ‘“Jimmie’”’ 
Tolman. With the close of the session the 
senator completed three years of legisla- 
tive service, making him especially valu- 
able to his constituents. He is a member 
of the Essex bar and this year, in addition 
to the two hard-working committees above 
given, he served on mercantile affairs 
where he also contributed much to the 
framing of many important bills. He re- 
sides in Gloucester and is a candidate for 
renomination. 


Joseph Turner. 


For five consecutive years Joseph Turner 
of Fall River has been a member of the 
Massachusetts legislature, serving one year 
in the house of representatives and four 
years in the senate. During that time he 
has seen more than one political star come 
up from oblivion, flash for a short time, and 
finally disappear, leaving no impression up- 
on the political affairs of the state of Mas- 
sachusetts. In the meantime, without any 
attempt on the part of the Fall River sen- 
ator to force himself into the limelight, he 
has been regarded as one of the most con- 
scientious and faithful workers in both 
branches. Without ostentation he has ac- 
complished more than many of those who 
have steered their political affairs in paths 
where the bright rays of public approba- 
tion have cast their brilliance upon them. 
During the year 1907, when Turner was a 
member of the house of representatives, he 
was on the committee on cities. That com- 
mittee, always an important one, found bim 
a congenial worker in behalf of good sound 
legislation. In the fall of that year he was 
novo:nated for the senate and has been re- 


elected each year since then. Last fall he 
had what was probably his hardest fight, 
The great wave of sentiment in favor of the 
democratic state ticket found many adher- 
ents in the city of Fall River. Nevertheless 
Sen. Turner survived the contest and came 
back to the hill smiling and good-natured 
as if his election had been unanimsus.- 
During his four years in the senate. Sen. 
Turner has been chairman of the ceimrsit- 
tee on public charitable institutions, uhainy~ 
man of public health, and has hei@ snuem-~- 
bership on the committees on taxation, fish 
eries and game, harbors and publis jxxds, 
insurance, public service, federai veélutions, 
and railroads. Few men can boas: of baving 
had a wider field of experienee. He has 
taken a great pride in all his work, »sut if 
you should ask him as to which srauch has 
brought him the most gratifcation, he 
would undoubtedly tell you thet he has been 
pleased and proud to have had tae chairman- 
ship of the committee of pubilie ckazitable 
institutions. This committee, which has sup- 
ervisory authority over the various state in- 
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stitutions, has a large amount of work every 
year. It is work of such a nature that the 
worker is not given very great opportunity 
to pose as a great orator, but in the big 
heart of Joe Turner the unfortunates who 
have been confined in these institutions 
have found nothing but encouragement and 
good cheer. On matters of taxation, public 
health and railroads he has been just as 
earnest in his endeavor to take a sound 
common-sense position. 

Notwithstanding his financial ip erest P 
textile mills, the 54-hour bill itor WoUuer 
and minors had no. firmer Supporter thai: 
Sen. Turner. For his city he safely steered 
through this year’s senate the bill binding 
any street railway company using the new 
Slade’s Ferry ridge to the enndition im 
the old grant to the Globe Street railway 
company that it should furnish six tickets 
for a quarter. 

Sen. Turner was born in Lancashire, 
England, March 23, 1852. He received his 
education in the public schools, and has 
been a mill operative, farmer and provision 
dealer, but is now retired. Before coming iw 
the Massachusetts legislature he was u 
member of the Fall River common counci: 
for four years and was alderman-at-lyses 
a8 four ae He holds membership ir the 

asonic order, Odd Fello i % 
sre ws and Knights of 


How to Stop a Panic. 


The testimony of the chairman of ike 
Steel Corporation, before a comniities of 
the house, reminds us that in the ~wiarests 
of histcrical accuracy it ought to be setiled 
whether Mr. Morgan stcpped the nauic of 
1907 by advising the banks to rr-tend to 
loan some money which they diin’t have, 
or by advising the Steel Corprrstion to re-~ 
lieve the monetary tension W¥ Swapping 
some of its second-mortgage bonis fsr the 
stock of one of its principa} sainperitors. 
It was money that Wall Street wags short 
of in that crisis, and not stecks sud bonds. 
Of the latter it had, indeed, a quite 
superabundant supply. Sc when the Steel 
Corporation told the president that it had 
to purchase the ‘Tennessee oal and Iron 
company—paying the entire purehase price 
in its second-mortgage tonds and not a 
dollar in money—in order te stop the panic, 
we suspect that it »~wis acting like a bad 
trust and unduly lelogging the light of 
reason which burned in the president's 
intellect. Whether er not Mr, Roosevelt's 
intellect is an instrumentality of interstate 
commerce, so that this unreasonable re- 
straint upon it would make the trust 
amenable to the court’s condemnation, we 
cannot decide. All these questions ought 
to be cleared u}i, and also the further ques- 


tion: Why dids’t the panic stop when Mr. 
Morea stopped it?-—Saturday Hvening 
ost. 


Something New. 


Upon the opening of congress one Decem- 
ber the president nad let go an excepticnal- 
ly long méssage io that distinguished but 
palpably bared vody. The editor of the 
New York Sun had decided to print the 
message in fil, and that paper seemed 
likely ta be a crowded and dull affair next 
morning. Orders had gone out ‘rom the 
night gesk to throw away all minor items 
to make rogm for the _ president’s torty 
or fifty thousand words. 

The xeperter whose job it happened to 
be that night to write the police news 
telephoned in by the men covering the vari- 
aus police districts of the city came over 
to the desk of the night city editor, “Dad” 
Clarke. 

"Mr. Clarke,” he said. “do we: want the 
suicide of a steam driller?” 

Ciarke looked up from the pile ef copy 
om bis desk, eager for a novelty. 

“Yes, if he did it with the drill,” he 
answered. 


.Unpledged. 

A politician in a western state, long sus- 
pected of crookedness and noted for his 
shifty ways, was finally indicted and tried. 
The jury was out a long time, but eventual- 
ly acquitted him. After the verdict was in 
and the politician was leaving the court- 
room, a minister who had been in part 
responsible for the indictment and trial ap- 
proached the politician and said: ‘Well, mty 
friend, you have escaped; but you had a 
close shave. I trust this will be a warning 
to you to lead a better life and deal more 
fairly with your fellow men.” 

“That may be,’’ replied the politician. 


“That may be; but I ain’t pledged to any 
one.’’ 
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SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE 


Joseph Walker, as Candidate for Governor, Stands on Record 
as Legislator—Exemplifies in This State New 
Movement Which is Sweeping Country 


It is the fashion nowadays to class re- 
publicans as either ‘‘standpatters’”’ (which 
is only another name for conservatives) and 
“progressives” (which have come to take 
the place of the term insurgent). The first 
designation, meant to include all those sat- 
isfied with things political as they are, is 
complete enough. But the word ‘“‘progres- 
sive’ lacks something. It isn’t definite 
enough, In other words, it isn’t according 
to the facts. For there are those classed 
under this title who haven’t any more in 
common politically than have the two Hu- 
genes—Hale and Debs. For example, Wil- 
liam H. Taft is a progressive and no one 
will deny that. Then there is Robert) M. La- 
Follette. But Big Bill (if the popular nick- 
name can be used) hasn’t “progressed” as 
far as has Battle Bob (to employ another 
familiar stage name) and it isn’t possible 
that he ever will. 

Coming down to the case at issue, name- 
ly, the,present speaker of the Massachusetts 
house of representatives, and one of the 
three aspirants for the republican nomina- 
tion for governor, Joseph Walker is proud 
of the name progressive, but he declines 
now and for all time to be a tent-mate with 
Sen. La Follette. He made that quite clear 
when an enterprising but not altogether ac- 
curate Washingon correspondent an- 
nounced with appropriate scare-head that 
Walker “had been picked’? to be the Bay 
State manager of the “republican progres- 
sives’” who are booming LaFollette for pres- 
ident next year. It was gravely announced 
that the N. R. P. L. was to get behind him 
for governor if he would “deliver” an anti- 
Taft delegation from this state. 

Speaker Walker made it very clear at 
that time and has on every possible occa- 
sion since, that he hadn’t been “‘picked”’ and 
that he stands shoulder to shoulder with 
Pres. Taft and that he hasn’t any kind of 
sympathy with any movement intended to 
shelve Mr. Taft for any one else in 1912. 
He has defined many times what the word 
“progressive”? means to him. There can’t 
be any mistaking such words as these. “If 
‘progressive republicanism’ means such a 
change in our method of tariff-making as 
will result in more scientific and so in 
more reasonable and equitable tariff laws, 
if it means more adequate regulation and 
control of corporations, if it means the 
conservation of our great natural resources 
and their development for the benefit of all 
the people; if ‘progressive republicanism’ 
means direct nominations, the direct elec- 
tion of United States senators, and so more 
direct responsibility of representatives to 
the people; if it means the passage of 
corrupt practices acts, which will eliminate 
not only the improper but the excessive 
use of money in elections, in short if ‘pro- 
gressive republicanism’ means a more real 
control of their government by the people, 
for the people, and not for private interests 
or for special classes, then I am a ‘progres- 
sive republican.’ ’”’ 

When it comes to such propositions as 
the initiative and referendum and _ other 
schemes for the tearing down and ripping 
up of representative government there is 
no man who more vigorously opposes such 
changes than the same Joseph Walker. 
His position is identical with that of Pres. 
Taft, for whom he has the highest admira- 
tion and whom he wants to see re-elected 
next year by a bigger majority than he 
had in 1908. It was the desire to uphold the 
hands of Pres. Taft and to see the republi- 
can party make good its promise to the 
people that led him to rebuke Sen. Lodge 
for his threatened move to imperil the Ca- 
nadian reciprocity agreement with a hostile 
amendment. Speaker Walker had no wish 
to pick a quarrel with the senior senator. 
He supported him for re-election honestly 
and squarely and those persons who believe 
he could have prevented Sen. Lodge from 
going back to the senate are thousands in 
number and they include some men very 
close to Mr. Lodge himself. 

But, as he stated in his open letter, he 
considered that Sen. Lodge was going back 
on his ante-election promises in taking 
any step that should endanger the passage 
of the treaty. He did not give his support 
to Sen. Lodge on any mere supposition of 
what the senior senator would do at the 
present session in Washington for he had 
talked with him about it previous to the 


Nantasket speech of last summer. He knew 
that Sen. Lodge would oppose direct elec- 
tion of United States senators and he 
thought he knew fully as well that Mr. 
Lodge would act in good faith with such 
men as Henry M. Whitney, who endorsed 
him against the candidate of his own party 
solely upon that belief. Deeper down than 
this the speaker felt very strongly that 
any trifling with the reciprocity treaty 
would act as a boomerang just as did the 
popular belief that the G. O. P. played dou- 
ble on tariff revision. He took the view 
that if the people of Massachusetts got an 
idea that the party leaders were going to 
deceive them on this question there would 
be little chance of bringing this state into 
the republican column again this year and 
further that it would mean a democratic 
victory here a year from this fall. Perhaps 
this savored of the selfish, some men will 


say, but it was pretty good republican poli- | 


tics and a good many members of the party 
have been free to admit it. ; 

While Joseph Walker wants to be 
governor of Massachusetts, he believes it 
far more important that William H. Taft 
shall be re-elected president for the next 
four years. To accomplish this he holds 
that the republican party must retain the 
confidence of the voters, (that confidence 
which was reposed in Pres. Taft three years) 
and would be not one whit shaken today 
had the advice of that wise, prudent and 
patriotic man been scrupulously followed. 

Like Pres. Taft, Speaker Walker has been 
consistent in his advocacy of progressive 
measures. It has been charged by some of 
his enemies that he was originally opposed 
to direct nominations and that his conver- 
sion came only with his desire to run for 
governor. To bear out such a claim they 
point to the fact that two years ago he 
voted against the special bill for Essex 
county, but Spedker Walker says that he 
felt that the extension of the principle 
to senatorial and representative districts 
should be made_- general. Accordingly 
last year he introduced and secured the 
passage of the act giving districts the right 
to adopt direct nominations upon a majority 
vote of the electors. In the same way he 
was very glad this year to have the bill to 
nominate state officers by direct plurality 
vote extended to take in congressmen and 
county Officers. 

As he told the house in speaking upon 
the committee bill: ‘In practice the party 
convention, so far as the choice of canui- 
dates is concerned, has ceased to be a de- 
liberative or even.a truly representative 
body. Delegates are chosen, not to deliberate 
but merely to register the will of the party 
voter. When there is a contest, delegates, 
either pledged or supposed to be favorable 
to one candidate or another, are chosen. 
When this is done then the convention be- 
comes a bit of unnecessary political machin- 
ery. It is much better and safer to let the 
voter vote directly.’’ 

Mr. Walker has differed with many re- 
publicans on the matter of the administra- 
tion of state “finances. He believes that pub- 
licity is a good thing at all times. It was 
this that induced him to offer his bill of 
last year to give the governor supervision 
of departmental appropriations. When a 
democratic governor was elected he didn’t 
voice any regrets but held to his position 
consistently and insisted that Gov. Foss be 
given the fullest authority to probe the 
state departments. Here again he held that 
the republican party must gain the con- 
fidence of the voters by showing no disposi- 
tion to cover up anything and give the im- 
pression that things on Beacon Hill were 
not quite as they should be. Following out 
this same line came his advocacy this year 
of a state finance commission. He is satis- 
fied that republican administrations have 
conducted state affairs honestly and econo- 
mically and he isn’t afraid that startling dis- 
closures will result from any lifting of the lid. 
But he sees, as do other far-sighted repub- 
licans, that the cry today is for the lime- 
light on public offices and like all other 
fair-minded men he sees no harm in it. 

His studies of state affairs, and they 
have been thorough,~have satisfied him that 
many of the smaller cities and towns are 
struggling with rapidly growing indebted- 
ness, It was this that induced him to op- 
pose the federal income tax and to favor 


instead a state tax which would keep this 
vast sum at home to be used directly to 
benefit citizens, of Massachusets. Many of 
his friends feared the effect of his attitude 
on his own candidacy in view of the popu- 
lar clamor for a national tax. But Mr. Walk- 
er held firmly to his position regardless of 
consequences, and said quite frankly that 
with him it was solely a matter of princi- 
ple. He agreed that it was difficult to col- 
lect a state income tax, but felt that it was 
possible to lay one which should allow no 
possessor of wealth, large or small, to es- 
cape and that its equitable distribution 
would go far toward alleviating the bur- 
dens of the heavily indebted municipalities. 

Speaker Walker has never lacked courage 
and he never showed more of it than last 
fall when he opened fire upon the Home 
Market club and shook up for the first 
time in history the dry-bones in that smug 
organization of guardians of the cotton and 
woolen interests,—and they did rattle some, 
too. It came shortly after he had won one 
of the greatest victories of his entire career 
in having inserted in the platform of the 
last state convention a plank advocating 
a schedule-by-schedule revision of the tariff 
and an O. K. for a permanent tariff com- 
mission. In that fight Sen. Lodge stood by 
him, but certain other party leaders were 
determined to omit any reference to this 
important recommendation of Pres. Taft. 
But the speaker stood by his guns and 
forced the committee on resolutions to ac- 
cept his plank entire. 

For some time before this the Home Mar- 
ket club, through its executive committee, 
had been, in columns of the Protection- 
ist, trying to head off schedule-by-schedule 
revision of the tariff. Their purpose was 
plain enough to those in touch with con- 
ditions and who knew that under 
such a law the sacred Schedule K would be 
the first to be hit and once started there 
was no knowing where the dismemberment 
would end. Naturally the speaker met” with 
opposition. But he happened to be a mem- 
ber of the club and) he set out systematical- 
ly to poll the members. He wasn’t at all 
surprised in not receiving a general re- 
sponse to his request for an endorsement of 
his resolution. As a member himself he 
knew how closely knit together were the 
interests represented and that many men 
couldn’t say what they thought. But he 
didn’t lose heart and when the annual 
meeting came he presented his resolution 
and spoke for it. He argued his case calm- 
ly and logically and was violently assailed 
as a disturber. But the unkindest cut of all 
came when he remarked coolly after it was 
all over: ‘Well, gentlemen, then I am to 
understand that you intend to oppose Pres. 
Taft and this organization has gone on 
record to that effect.” That thrust went 
home and stung good and hard. 

Perhaps the most striking feature of his 
campaign is his refusal to spend money in 
the manner and amount it has been cus- 
tomary to finance political campaigns. 
There are two reasons for this. One is the 
inherent disgust with which. Mr. Walker 
views and has always looked upon the ex- 
penditure of vast sums in securing political 
office. Although a man possessed of consid- 
erable means himself he holds that so far 
as possible the office should seek the man. 
As he said in announcing his candidacy, he 
maintains that a direct appeal to the vot- 
ers accompanied by a frank statement of a 
candidate's opinions on public questions 
ought to be enough to insure the _ best 
man’s winning. Further than this his na- 
turally independent spirit recoils at ‘‘deals”’ 
and ‘‘trades’ and he would never accept 
public office if he had to be tied down with 
pledges which his intense love of fairness 
would compel him to redeem. 

Secondly, he wants to demonstrate that 
direct nominations will not keep the poor man 
out of the political field. This is one of the 
favorite arguments of the opponents of the 
primary who point out a few cases where 


money has been spent lavishly in securing 


either nominations or elections. Speaker 
Walker has never admitted the truth of this 
claim. Now he thinks he has a chance to 
prove it by conducting a campaign in which 
the political ‘‘worker’ will have no part 
and where promises will be conspicuous by 
their absence. Naturally the ‘‘gang”’’ poli- 
ticians haven’t warmed up to his candidacy 
so you can notice it. 

If Joseph Walker is elected governor of 
Massachusetts this fall the voters will have 
a chief executive of courage, fearless in 
standing for what he believes to be right, 
fair and square in his dealings with his fel- 
low men and one who in dignity and in 
all around ability will rank with the best 
men who have filled that high office in the 
old Bay State in years past. 
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PRACTICAL POLITICS. 


REP. GRAFTON D. CUSHING 


Has Influential Backing for Speakership of Next House— 
Service in Lower Branch Has Covered Six Years— __ 
Constructive Legislator of Large Capacity 


Rep. Grafton D. Cushing may as truly 
be dubbed the ‘‘scholar in politics’? as may 
Sen. Lodge. So also, as Sen. Lodge’s 
scholarship did not at first favor him in 
his political aspirations, so Mr. Cushing’s 
learning and culture did not aid him when 
he first ran for the speakership of the 
house against Speaker Walker. But since 
then Mr. Cushing has progressed in the 
science of politics, and the signs of the 
times point now to the probability that he 
will be well among the leaders in the 
race for the republican nomination for the 
speakership of the house in 1912. Rep. 
Cushing’s campaign this year has been 
carried on very quietly, and there have 


been no agents of publicity or anything 
else. Mr. Cushing has talked with his 
lerge circle of friends, and has simply ask- 
ed that they refrain from pledging them- 
selves to any candidate. This eminently 
fair and diplomatic way of running a cam- 
paign has appealed to everybody except 
the dyed-in-the-wool partisan. 

Mr. Cushing will undoubtedly have sup- 
porting him a large majority of the stal- 


wart republicans. Of course some, for 
local reasons, will favor other candidates, 
but the state committee as a whole has 
always been very favorable to Mr. Cush- 
ing’s aspirations, and so also has that 
large circle reached through the Republi- 
ean club of Massachusetts of which Mr. 


Cushing was formerly president. Sens. 
Lodge and Crane have both long and fav- 
orably known Mr. Cushing and have a 
high regard and esteem for him. Sen. 
Lodge was especially impressed with Mr. 
Cushing’s ability as a constructive states- 
man at the time the new Boston charter 


was written. Grafton D. Cushing is a 
born aristocrat, and yet there 1 is none 
more democratic. While all his family 


and social affiliations have been with Bos- 
ton’s blue blood, he is himself not only a 
cultured gentleman but a simple, unaffec- 
ted friend to everybody of low or of high 
degree who needs a friend. 

To show how many-sided Rep. Cushing’s 
life has been, reference should be made to 
the fact that although a member ofa 
wealthy family, his father and mother and 
sister being tvery; prominent socially in 
Boston and Newport and New York, and 
his brother an artist of note, Grafton D. 
Cushing early decided that he swanted to 
do something for a living. . Born in Bos- 
ton Aug. 4, 1864, and educated at Nobles 
school and at Harvard, and admitted to the 
bar, he had a predilection for teaching, and 
for years was an instructor at Groton 
school. 

His entrance into politics was really not 
the result of personal ambition but the ur- 
gent appeal of friends that he stand as a 
reform candidate for the Boston school 
committee. Those were the days when 
the committee numbered 24, and when it 
was controlled by anything but the better 
element. Mr. Cushing was in the minority 
in his first year or two, but he very soon 
displayed courage, firmness, and ability in 
opposing various schemes for the benefit 
of particular individuals, and in the vari- 
ous investigations of scandals he evidenced 
wisdom and a judicial temperament. He 
was instrumental in bring about some ex- 
cellent reforms; was the first president of 
the reform board; and also largely instru- 
mental in the passage of the act by the 
legislature reducing the membership of the 
committee to five. 

He is now serving his sixth term in. the 
house from Ward 11, the Back Bay ward. 
Although six successive years is an unusual 
period for even the conservative Back Bay 
ward to send the same man, yet his service 
has been of such an order that unquestion- 
ably the ward would be glad to send him 
three years more and then put him in line 
‘for higher honors. Both the United States 
senators, and all the former governors (of 
his party) and Lieut. Gov. Frothingham, 
respect no man more highly than they do 
Grafton D. Cushing. His four stormy 
years in the Boston school committee prov- 
ed an excellent praparation for his legis- 
lative career, and he has progressed stead- 
ily in acquiring qualifications for higher 
honors. 


Three years ago, when he was for the 
first time a candidate for the speakership 
against Joseph Walker, he picked his lieu- 
tenants not from the ‘exclusive Harvard 
set’ but such hearty hail-fellows-well-met 
as Capt. Fogg of Newburyport, and such 
representatives of the young and progres- 
Sive republicans as John Rousmaniere—the 
young reformer of Ward 21, Boston. That 
time, when the day of the caucus arrived, 
he gracefully retired and himself presented 
the name of Joseph Walker. This time there 
will be no retirement on the part of Cush- 
ing. He is in the fight to the finish, and 
his chances have of course been greatly im- 
proved by the fact that he is a veteran, 
and that he has passed through one contest. 

Grafton D. Cushing’s record as the chair- 
man for three years of the committee on 
metropolitan -affairs is written large and 
fair. Besides having so large a part in 
framing the new Boston charter, he has 
been one of the leading spirits in all the 
undertakings for the improvement of met- 
ropolitan Boston. He has had a hand in 
a number of the important subway and 
tunnel bills. He has ever been a defen- 
der of the civil service commission, and 
of the Boston charter against numerous re- 
cent attempts to mutilate it. He has made 
a strong and successful fight against var- 
ious endeavors to weaken the law for the 
protection of child labor, his position as the 
president of the Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Children qualifying him 
especially to be the champion of the chil- 
dren. 

There is no doubt that among the old- 
time party men Cushing is looked on as 
a better party man than Walker. He is 
slower to come into line with so-called ‘‘pro- 
gressive’? movements, but he regards the 
republican party as pretty nearly the best 
possible, and he is conservative by instinct, 
education, and environment. At the same 
time he is regarded even by his opponents 
as possessed of high principles, absolutely 
without reproach, and when he votes on the 
side of the great corporate interests he 
does so only because he is convinced that 
he is voting for the welfare of the whole 
people. It is Cushing who was mainly re- 
sponsible for one of the most important 
movements within the party, to build it up, 
and oil rusty cogs, in 1910, when the cam- 
paign committee of members of the legis- 
lature was formed to bulwark the republi- 
ean administration, The party was then 
in a parlous’ state, and while the move- 
ment failed to save Gov. Draper, it did 
save the legislature from falling into the 
hands of the democrats. 

For several years Grafton Cushing has 
been generally recognized as tke leading 
spokesman for the state committee in the 
legislature. It was he who in 1910 took 
hold of the Walker direct nomination bill 
and whipped it into shape so that it got 
through the senate. Of course the speaker’s 
influence was strong enough to put any 
kind of a bill through the lower branch, 
but his bill was in danger of being ground 
between the upper and lower millstones in 
the upper branch; for on the one hand 
Sen. Nason at the head of the radicals 
demanded a broader bill, and the conserva- 
tives were really opposed to any bill at all. 
Walker was finally persuaded to accept a 
compromise, framed by Cushing, which pro- 
vided that the question of whether the di- 
rect primary should be adopted could go 
on the ballot only in those districts where 
ten percent of the voters had petitioned 
for <its Conservative senators fought the 
bill fiercely, offering all sorts of hostile 
amendments to cripple it, but ultimately 
every one was voted down. Grafton 
Cushing had kept his word, and the Walk- 
er-Cushing compromise bill went through. 

This year, when Walker proposed his 
state-wide direct primary, Cushing made 
no opposition to it, the sentiment of the 
state appearing to favor it. He himself, 
however, would allow each party to choose 
its own method of nominating candidates. 
He believes that evils have already appear- 
ed in the direct nomination system, and 
that ultimately the state will go back to 
truly representative government. On the 
same line he has always opposed an amend- 
ment to the constitution to provide for di- 
rect election of United States senators, 
and his speeches in opposition have been 
the most finished and scholarly on the 


. cleaner city; 


subject, showing him to be fully as conver- 
sant with the history and the logic as 
even Sen. Lodge himself, 

Rep. Cushing has presided on occasion 
as speaker pro tem of the house, and has 
evinced that parliamentary knowledge and 
ability which he acquired as the presiding 
officer of the ebullient meetings of the 
Boston school committee in its palmy days. 
During the past year he has been only a 
semi-occasional speaker, rarely entering 
into a contest on other matters than those 
affecting the business of his own commit- 
tee, metropolitan affairs, of which he was 
again chairman, or the committee on rules, 
of which also he was again a member. 
When he does speak he always holds the 
attention of the house, for his speeches 
are always characterized by brevity, and 
his words are well chosen, his voice and 
manner agreeabie. The more closely ac- 
quainted members become with him the 
more they like him and respect him and 
the higher in their esteem he rises. 

Rep. Cushing this year again served on 
the committee on rules, as well as on met- 
repolitan affairs, and as Norman White and 
Underhill of Somerville were also members 
of the committee, there were plenty of oc- 
casions when a spark would have started 
a conflagration. That no such catastrophe 
occurred is due to a considerable extent to 
Mr. Cushing’s pleasant way of pouring oil 
on troubled waters. Although there were 
disagreements in the committee they rare- 
ly reached notice on the floor of the house. 
Mr. Cushing was always found on the side 
of common sense, and especially in the op- 
position to the admittance, late in the sés- 
sion, of distracting problems of moment 
which might well go over to the next gen- 
eral court. 

On all matters pertaining to Boston he 
was earnestly interested. As, in the pre- 
ceding year he had introduced the extreme- 
ly important resolve for an amendment to 
the constitution to permit the city to take 
land on both sides of a highway so that the 
congested districts of the city may be de- 
veloped without prohibitively ruinous cost, 
and the North-South station tunnel may 
be built, over a new broad thoroughfare, 
so in 1911 pushed it through for the neces- 
sary second year before its submission to 
the people. He took an active part in 
promoting the big bills for the development 
of Boston harbor,—the $9,000,000 dock bill, 
and other bills for the building up of the 
harbor front. He made a strong argument 
for the Montague substitute teachers’ sal- 
aries bill,—the bill which in substance the 
elementary teachers of Boston were obliged 
finally to accept, and which they might have 
had weeks before, without worry, without 
maintaining a lobby, without considerable 
expenditure, if they had accepted Mr. Cush- 
ing’s advice. 

The Ward 11 representative has always 
been tactful. He has won the esteem espe- 
cially of his fellow-committeemen, who 
democrats and republicans alike, have done 
yeomen service for him as a _ speakership 
candidate. Disagreements, with Chairman 
Cushing, have been almost unknown. Even 
on junkets, he simply stood one side, de- 
clining to use the state’s money himself. 

No account of Mr. Cushing’s career in the 
legislature would be complete without men- 
tion of some of the notable pieces of states- 
manlike legislation which have gone on the 
statute books largely as the result of his 
endeavors,—the smoke nuisance act, under 
which Boston is gradually becoming a 
some of the most important 
of the subway and tunnel bills; the bill 
to permit the Boston and Hastern Blectric 
R. R. to build a tunnel under the harbor 
from East Boston to Post Office square; 
the $50,000 appropriation for the purchase 
of Brighton abattoir land and the accep- 
tance of Larz Anderson’s offer of a $200,000 
bridge to the Harvard stadium; and vari- 
ous bills to improve and _ extend 
park system for which Boston 
the metropolitan district are famous. 
He has won a new name, as a peace- 
maker during the last year, for, by his 
efforts, a most bitter and protracted strug- 
gle over the location of new subways was 
finally settled in the most harmonious way 
by reference to the railroad and transit 
commissions. When those commissions re- 
ported in favor of revoking the act for the 
construction of the Riverbank subway, and 
the substitution of the Boylston subway, 
with_also the extension of the East Boston 
tunnel through the West End, and the 
building of the Park street-South Station- 
‘Dorchester subway, their report was ac- 
cepted in amazingly short order, and al- 
mest everybody was pleased. 

If Grafton D. Cushing is not elected 
speaker of the house of 1912 a good many 
political prophets will be undone. 
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PRACTICAL POLITICS. 


House of Representatives 1911 


David C. Ahearn. 

Rep. David C. Ahearn of Framingham, 
elected twice as a democrat from a nor- 
mally strong republican town, has made an 
enviable reputation in his two years on 
Beacon hill. He has enjoyed the respect 
of everybody who has served with him and 
the confidence of the leaders of both par- 
ties. A firm believer in the principles of the 
democratic party he has, nevertheless, al- 
ways maintained a firm attitude of inde- 
pendence and the position his name occu- 
pied on the rollcall—first among the demo- 
crats—always had a powerful effect on the 
determination of close questions, for those 
who had any doubts of a question gener- 
ally felt that Ahearn of Framingham was 
a safe man to follow. 

A forceful and concise talker, who never 
addressed the house unless he had some-.- 
thing worth saying, he has played an im- 
portant part in the big debates in the 
house. Honored by Speaker Walker last 
year with appointment to the special com- 
mittee which investigated the death of the 
Newman boy at the Lyman school he draft- 
ed three important bills which were added 
to the statute books this year. One abol- 
ished the detention room at the school, a 
second restricted corporal punishment and 
the third consolidated the management of 
the three boys’ and = <girls’ reformatory 
schools under one board of trustees. 

For kis own town of Framingham he se- 
cured the passage of an act, despite the op- 
position of the ways and means commit- 
tee, which gives his town about $1000 a 
year extra in taxes. The Ahearn bill ex- 
tended the act of 1910, providing for the 
taxation of lands held by the state for 
charitable purposes, to land held for mili- 
tary purposes and thus included the Fram- 
ingham muster field. 

A large number of 


legislators 


urged 


Rep. Ahearn to make a try for the senate 
this year and, if not, to certainly run for 
the house again. Leading members of both 
parties, with the best interests of the state 
at heart, wanted him to continue in the pub- 
lic life of the commonwealth. Last year 
besides being a member of the Lyman 
school committee he was on the committees 
on counties and bills in third reading. This 
year he was promoted to the leading com- 
mittee of the legislature—the judiciary com- 
mittee. Rep. Ahearn was born Noy. 4, 
1879, and was educated in the public 
schools, Framingham high and Boston Uni- 
versity law school. 


Timothy J. Ahern. 

The person who enters the centre door 
of an elevated railway car or leaves by the 
end door and in so doing meets with an ac- 
cident can no longer be met with the de- 
fence of the company that he took the risk. 
It was Rep. Timothy J. Ahern of Ward 19, 
Boston, who took this defence away from 
the Boston L by a bill which he succeeded 
in getting through despite strong opposi- 
tion and which provides that signs to the 
contrary notwithstanding it cannot be held 
that a person so entering or leaving a car 
does so at his own risk. 

Rep. Ahern got another important piece 
of legislation on the statute books and 


which like the first one does much to help 
plaintiffs in damage suits. It is the act 
which provides that where a judge has set 
aside a verdict on the ground of excessive 
damages the new trial shall be on the ques- 
tion of the amount of damages alone. 
Heretofore the plaintiff has had to try his 
whole case over again. The act is a valuable 
and beneficial piece of legislation. Rep. Ahern 
also got through an act authorizing the ap- 
pointment of a male assistant probation 
officer for the Roxbury court. 

Rep. Ahern also introduced an_ order, 
which was passed by the house and sen- 
ate, requiring the railroad commission to 
investigate conditions of crowding at the 
“T.’ stations, especially to determine the 
advisability of providing railings, or other 
means, to protect passengers from falling 
or being thrown into the pit. 

Not in years at least has Ward 19 sent 
an abler representative than Rep. Ahern 
to the house. He stands out among the Bos- 
ton delegation. Modest and unassuming, he 
has made a host of friends on Beacon hill. « 


Direct and logical in debate he soon became 
known as a member worth listening to and 
was sure to make votes for the side of the 
question he took. As a member of the com- 
mittee on public service he stood out against 
raising the pay of already well-paid officials 
but was always ready to support a bill giv- 
ing more pay to minor officers. 

Rep. Ahern was born in Boston, graduated 
from the parochial schools, Boston college 
and Boston University law school. He is 
a former vice-president of the well-known 
St. Alphonsus association and is present 
Grand Knight of Mt. Pleasant Council, 
Knights of Columbus. He is just under 33 
years of age. 


Oscar E. Arkwell. 

A good friend of labor in the house of 
representatives of 1911 was Rep. Oscar Is. 
Arkwell, republican, serving his first term 
from the 2ist Worcester district in the 
present legislature. Rep. Arkwell supported 
and voted for every measure of benefit to 
the laboring classes that came before this 
year’s legislature, including the 54-hour-a- 
week bill for women and children in manu- 
facturing and mercantile establishments and 
the eight-kour bill for employes on public 
works of the state. 

Rep. Arkwell did not devote all his time 
and efforts to labor measures, however. He 
introduced a bill to benefit the town clerks 
of the state which he got through the leg- 
islature and was signed by the governor. 
This bill gave the town and city clerks who 
register the licenses issued to hunters 25 
cents from each fee of $1.00 collected for 
the registration. Before the Arkwell bill 
went into effect the clerks got only 15 
cents on each registration. 

Rep. Arkwell’s victory on this bill was 
remarkable in view of the fact that he had 
to fight against the adverse report of the 
committee on fisheries and game of which 
he was a member, the opposition of the 
state fish and game commission and the 
organized sportmen’s associations of the 
state. To obtain the passage of a bill over 
such opposition is no easy task for any 
man, especially for a man who is only 


serving his first term on the hill. The 
success of the bill was a tribute to the 
working ability of Rep. Arkwell. Before 


coming to the legislature, Mr. Arkwell had 
served two years in the Worcester common 
council which probably accounted for his 
wide knowledge of the affairs and the needs 


of his city of Worcester which he repre- 
sented in part. He was born in Westboro, 
March 11, 1867, and graduated from the pub- 
lic schools. He has been in the grocery and 
provision business for a number of years. 
William M. Armstrong. 

William M. Armstrong of Somerville has 
now represented the 25th Middlesex dis- 
trict for three years and is one of the ablest 
members of a very able delegation from his 
city. In all three years he has served on 
the committee on education and last year 
and this year was chairman of the com- 
mittee. In addition he was a member of 
liquor law last year and this and in both 
years led the fight of the temperance forces 
for the bar and bottle legislation. It was 
a stiff battle to get the bar and bottle act 
on the statute books and it was a stiffer 
fight in retaining it there unamended this 
year. In both fights the quiet gentleman 
from Somerville did yoeman service. 

As chairman of the committee on educa- 
tion he has done some extremely valuable 
work for the educational institutions of the 
commonwealth and was actively interested 
in promoting industrial education. The 


~ 


alumni and friends of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology owe him a large 
debt of gratitude for the friendliness he 
manifested toward the resolve, now law, ap- 
propriating $100,000 a year for ten years 
from the treasury of the commonwealth for 
the aid of the institute. 

Rep. Armstrong was born in Mechanics 
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cated in the public schools. He is a coop- 
erage manufacturer and dealer. Mr, Arm- 
strong is prominent in church work and is 
a member of the board of the First M. E. 
church of Somerville, and a director and 
former vice-president of the Y. M. C. A. 
He is also an ex-president of the Somerville 
board of trade and is a member of the 
Republican club of Massachusetts, Masons, 
Royal Arcanum, Workmen and an associate 
member of Kinsley post, G. A. R. Before 
coming to the house he served in the Som- 
erville board of aldermen for three years. 


Alfred Arseneault. 

Alfred Arseneault of Spencer, serving his 
second year from the 6th Worcester dis- 
trict, was placed by Speaker Walker this 
years on the committee on public lighting, 
which was a promotion from the commit- 
tee on federal relations on which Rep. Ar- 
seneault served last year, althoug federal 
relations has sprung into importance and 
prominence in the last two years with the 
income tax and direct election of United 
States senators such leading issues in pol- 
itics. 

Last year in federal relations, Rep. Arsen- 
eaulf® found himself in a minority of two 
in his support of the income tax and direct 
election of United States senators but saw 
himself justified this year when the com- 
mittee reported both measures. On _ the 
committee on public lighting, although a 
member of the minority, it was a minority 
that, by its strength and fighting spirit, 
became a majority on several occasions. 
Not in years were so many so-called radical 
measures reported out of the committee on 
public lighting as this year. They were 
measures in the interests of the users of 
gas and electricity, designed to ensure 
them a square deal from the lighting com- 
panies. One was a bill making it easier for 


towns and cities to engage in the municipal 
lighting business, substituting as a require- 
ment a majority vote instead of a two-thirds 


vote. Although most of them did not get 
any farther than the senate the fact that 
they got out of the committee was a tripute 
to the militant spirit of the minority. 

Rep. Arseneault in both of his years of 
service has been one of the most faithful 
members of the house in attendance upon 
the sessions and committee work. He was 
born in Spencer, Jan. 3, 1869, and was edu- 
cated in the public schools of that town, 
Holy Cross college, West Farnham, Quebec, 
and Hinman’s Business school of Worcester. 
He has served on the democratic town com- 
mittee of Spencer for. 15 years and as a 
member of the board of registrars of voters 
for 12 years. He is a member of the 
Knights of Columbus and Foresters of Am- 
erica, 


Frank W. Atkins. 

Rep. Frank W. Atkins of Lynn, as a 
new member during the session just closed, 
was content to absorb the arguments of 
the older members without attempting to do 
all the talking himself and has confined 
his efforts to committee work, where he 
showed up strongly. He demonstrated an ex- 
cellent even balance, never being carried 
off his feet and voting conscientiously with 
the honesty of his conviction. In this way 
he manifested an independence which has 
won him the respect of all of his associates 
and of his colleagues. 

Speaker Walker chose Mr. Atkins for a 
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. Falls, Me., August 17, 1850, and was edu- 


place on the committee on harbors and pub- 
lic lands and there he was of value to his 
constituents in getting through the bill to 
enable its commission on the investigation 
of Lynn harbor to divide its report, so that 
it can report upon the abatement of a nui- 
sance by its out-fall sewer separately and 
the municipal council can vote upon that 
without rejecting the whole report as to 
the development of Lynn as a port and for 
the expansion of her commercial facilities. 
Rep. Atkins also made the Boston & East- 
ern electric interurban bill his special hob- 
by and devoted himself early and late to its 
advancement, working among the members 
of the house to secure their support. The 
new line, if built, will benefit the residents 
of the 14th Essex district which he repre- 
sents, particularly those who reside in Glen- 
mere, Ward 2. 

Mr. Atkins early took a stand in favor of 
depression of the tracks of the Boston & 
Maine because he felt that elevation would 


not improve the appearance of Lynn’s prin- 
cipal business square, and he has stood loy- 
ally with that proposition all through, resist- 
ing every effort to introduce amendments 
which he believed would retard the progress 
of that measure or tend to kill it. He 
worked for the interest of Lynn on all the 
big railroad schemes and measures, especi- 
ally for the retention of the fare over the 
Boston, Revere Beach & Lynn at ten cents 
to Rowe’s wharf via the ferry. 

Rep. Atkins was born in Canaan, Maine, 
but came early to Lynn. He was educated 
in. her public schools. He has been deeply 
interested in real estate development in the 
community in which he resides. He will be a 
candidate for the next house. 


William B. Avery. 

The faithful and able service rendered by 
Rep. William B. Avery of Charlemont as a 
member of the committee on agriculture 
the last two years’ received its reward 
when Speaker Walker this year gave. the 
Charlemont farmer the chairmanship of the 
committee. The appointment proved an 
ideal one. His coolness of vision in critical 
moments, his keen perception and the 
knowledge he possessed of the actual agri- 
cultural conditions in the state made him 
eminently fitted for the position he was 
given. The committee on agriculture has 
in the past few years been one of the 
hardest worked committees of the legisla- 
ture. In the matter of the importance of 
the measures before it, the committee was 


one of the most important of the legisla-~ 


ture as well. “ 

No measure affecting the milk standard 
in existence at the present time, or in fact 
no measure in any way materially chang- 
ing the present laws with regard to the 
production, sale and transportation of milk, 
was passed by this year’s legislature. The 
farmers and the small producers didn’t 
want any more milk legislation this year. 
They believed that the laws now on the 
statute books should be allowed to have 
a good tryout before further legislation 
which would only tend to more involve 
the milk situation was placed on the statute 
books. Credit for the carrying out of this 
program should be given to Rep. Avery 
to a good extent. Throughout his three 
years of service in the house he has been 
a sturdy friend of the farmer’s cause. As 
chairman of the committee on agriculture, 
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however, he exhibited at all 
greatest fairness to both sides. 

Rep. Avery will keep away from Beacon 
hill the coming year and in the fall of 1912 
will run for the senate from his district. 
Rep. Avery was born July 11, 1856, in the 
town of Charlemont. He is a farmer and 
a prominent member of the Grange. He is 


times the 


a former president of the Deerfield Valley 
Agricultural society and has served on the 
in his town. 


board of selectmen In 1910, 


Rep. Avery served on the special legislative 
committee which investigated the milk 
situation. He is a republican in politics 
and conservative in his views. His district 
is the ist Franklin. 


Aaron Bagg, Jr. 

Rep. Aaron Bagg., Jr., of West Springfield, 
who served his first term in the house this 
year, proved to be one of the best types 
of the conservative solon that has been 
on the hill for a long while, 

Good judgment was displayed by Speaker 
Walker when he selected Mr. Bagg to serve 
on two of the most important sub-divi- 
sions of the legislature, the committee on 
banks and banking and the committee on 
labor. Appointments to two committees of 
such importance are unusual in the ease 
of first year men, but Rep. Bagg, by his 
able and conscientious work, fully proved 
that he was worthy of the honor conferred 
on him. On the committee on labor he 


voted at all times for the protection of 
the industries of the commonwealth. He 
opposed and voted against the bill to limit 
the hours of employment of women and min- 
ors in mercantile and manufacturing es- 
tablishments to 54-hours a week. He re- 
garded the bill as unjust to the men who 
have he!ped to build up the industries and 
the prosperity of. the state. He believed 
that the manufacturers should not be 
handicapped in the competition with the 
manufacturing industries of other states. 
He also voted against the 8-hour bill for 
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employes on public works of the state as a 
political measure, pure and simple. The 
bill was declared unconstitutional later by 
the state supreme court because of the 
prima facie evidence clause. AS a true 
conservative, Rep Bagg also voted against 
the resolutions in favor of the direct elec- 
tion of United States senators, the federal 
income tax resolutions, and was one of the 
15 members of the house who stood out 
against the direct nominations bill for the 
state ticket and members of the legislature. 

Mr. Bagg was one of the older mem- 
bers of the house of 1911. He was born 
in West Springfield, June 21, 1839, gradu- 
ated from the public schools and the Wil- 
braham and Monson academies and his 
occupation is farming. 


Edward C. R. Bagley. 

It would be a waste of time for one who 
didn’t understand the man and his stand- 
ing with his constituents to go over to East 
Boston and try to tell the good people of 
Ward 1 how much Rep. Edward C. R. Bag- 
ley has done for them during the past ses- 
sion of the legislature and how deserving 
he is of further honors at their hands. The 
man who mounted the platform in Boulevard 
hall or in some other meeting place over at 
the far end of Noddle Island and tried to 
get away with a laudatory. speech about 
“BWddie”’ Bagley and his legislative prowess 
would probably be met with a blank stare 
of amazement from his audience. 

“Why,” one can almost hear the audience 
saying, ‘‘what of it? Do you suppose that’s 
news to us? We've know ‘Eddie’ Bagley 
ever since he was knee high to a grass- 
hopper. We’ve watched him grow, and we 
know the stuff that’s in him. That’s why we 
sent him up to the state house. We know 


and what he can do. You 


him 
can’t tell us a thing.” 

Rep. Bagley came up to Beacon hill last 
January for his first term as a legislator. 


all about 


But his fame was there ahead of him, and 
Speaker Walker snapped him up right away 
for one of the places on the committee on 
taxation, a committee sought by almost ev- 
ery old member because of the standing 
which membership on it gives to a legisla- 
tor. The committee had before it this year 
many intricate proposed changes in our 
taxation laws and system, and all were 
handled wisely and well for the people of 
the commonwealth. Rep. Bagley, as a man 
with a lot of practical experience in the 
business world, was a valuable balance to 
the lawyers and bankers in the committee 
membership. He was in the forefront of the 
fight to wipe out the ‘‘joker’’ clause in the 
taxation laws which allowed deposits in the 


savings departments of trust companies to” 


escape a just share of the state’s tax bur- 
den. With Bagley fighting for it, the bill 
to wipe out this ‘“‘joker’’ couldn’t help but 
win. Other taxation bills calculated to bet- 
ter the lot of little man and make the rich 
pay their rightful share of the tax levy 
always found him one of their ablest cham- 
pions, 

It goes without saying, of course, that 
Rep. Bagley’s pet hobby, outside of the 
work mapped out for him by his member- 
ship on the committee on taxation, was 
work for the developmeut of the East Boston 
water-front and the building up of her com- 
mercial possibilities. Eighty-five cent gas is 
one of the many things he got for his dis- 
trict: 

Rep. Bagley was born in East Boston 36 


years ago last July, and has lived there all 
his life. When he was seven years old he 
lost his father which made it necessary for 
him to leave school, and seek employment. 
He started out to make a career for him- 
self in the business world. He succeeded. 
He is one of the best known figures in 
-the wholesale clothing business in New 
England in which he has been 22 years, 
after working three years in the grocery 
business. It is always difficult for a 
man of the Bagley type to keep out of poli- 
tics. In 1905, his friends trotted him out as 
a candidate for the Boston common coun- 
cil. He was a member of that body for four 
years, being honored by his party colleagues 
with the republican nomination for the pres- 
idency of the chamber. He is a member of 
the Republican club of Ward 1, Baalbec 
Lodge A. F. A. M., Zenith Lodge I. O. O. 
F., Ridgeley Encampment, Hooker associa- 
tion of Massachusetts, N. E. O. P.,. Win- 
throp Republican club, Massachusetts Re- 
publican club and the Hast Boston Im- 
provement association. 


J. Herbert Baker. 
Rep. J. Herbert Baker, a republican, of 
Medfield,. served his first term this year 


from the 1lith Norfolk district and was ap- 
pointed by Speaker Walker to the committee 
on insurance, 

Before his election to the legislature, Mr, 


Baker was honored by his town 
ways. 
town committee, clerk of the board of lib- 
rary trustees of Medfield and town. moder- 
ator. His experience in these offices ably 
fitted him for the more important duties 
of a legislator and Mr. Baker fully justified 
the confidence which the citizens of Med- 
field placed in him. Although coming from 
a comparatively safe republican district, Mr. 
Baker displayed a good deal of independence 
in his votes on the different ‘“‘big’’ measures 
which were passed on by the legislature. 
He voted in favor of the public opinion 
bill and other progressive measures. He 
also voted for the 54-hour bill for women 
and minors in mercantile and manufactur- 
ing’ establishments. 

Mr. Baker did not consider party affilia- 
tions in acting on measures which he knew 
were desired by the so-called masses. He 
voted to give the voters of Boston a de- 
cent referendum on their new city charter 
which had been passed by a _ republican 
legislature by order of the republican ma- 
chine, 

Rep. Baker secured the passage of a bill, 
introduced by himself, providing that dog 
officers shall be paid the same wages tor 
the time actually employed, which the reg- 
ular police officers in the cities and towns 
in which they are employed, receive. The 
bill was signed by the governor. 

Mr. Baker was born in Medfield on June 
21, 1855, graduated from the public schools in 
that town, and later took up the work of 
a newspaper correspondent. He is by trade 
a carriage worker. He is a member of the 
Grange and is prominent in several fraternal 
organizations, including the United Order of 
the Golden Cross. 


in many 


Willie W. Baker. 

There are very few offices within the 
gift of the people of the town of Westwood 
which have not, at one time or another, 
been presented to Willie W. Baker, rep- 
resentative from the 10th Norfolk district. 


He was a member of the republican 


Beginning his public career as a membere 
of the school committee he served six 
years on the Dedham school board and 11 
on the Westwood board. Mr. Baker later 
served as town clerk for 14 years and chief 
engineer of the town for 14 years. He was 
also chairman of the citizens’ committee 
on the division of the town of Dedham in 
1897 and served on the board of fire en- 
gineers in Dedham six years. 

Mr. Baker’s extensive experience in town 
affairs was recognized by Speaker Walker 
who appointed him to the committee on 
towns, upon which committee Rep. Baker 
served with high credit, gaining the re- 
spect and esteem of his associates for his 
devotion to his legislative duties and his 
ability in the performance of the same. 
On all matters having to do with town 
affairs he was generally recognized as an 
authority. 

Rep. Baker broke away from party ties 
upon several occasions, the most notable 
being his vote in favor of the resolutions 
favoring the direct election of United States 
senators by the people. He also introduced 
a bill providing for the reclamation of wet 
lands which proved his extensive knowledge 
of agricultural conditions in the state. The 
bill asked the state to appropriate ~ $50,009 
for a fund to be known as the Wet Lands 
Reclamation Fund, the same to be expend- 
ed under the direction of the state boards 
of health and agriculture to purchase wet 
lands in the state, drain the land, cultivate 
it and then offer the land for sale to the 
highest bidder, but fixing thereon an upset 
price equivalent to the cost of the land 
plus the cost of reclaiming the same, so 
that the state should not lose any money by 
the transaction. The bill provided that one- 
half of any sums received in excess of the 


upset price should be awarded to the orig- 


inal owner or owners of the land sold. 

Mr. Baker was born in Dedham on April 
30, 1856, and graduated from the public 
schools in that town, Beginning his business 
career aS a carriage painter he later took 
up farming in which he became quite suc- 
cessful. He was elected a director of the 
Dedham Co-operative bank and has served 
in that capacity for 20 years. He has 
been an influential member of the grange 
for many years and has been chaplain of 
Westwood grange since its inception. He is 
affiliated with the A. O. U. W., A. F. A. M. 
and I. O. O. F. Encampment. 


Erson B. Barlow. 

In point of length of service, Rep. Erson 
B. Barlow of the 17th Middlesex district, 
was the senior member of the Lowell dele- 
gation in the house of 1911, his service in 
the house in 1909-’10 giving him that dis- 
tinction. But despite the fact that he was 
the senior in point of service, Rep. Barlow 
was the youngest in the point of age. 
Rep. Barlow will be but 28 years old on 
next October 20. Friends of the Lowell 
legislator, and he has many of them, hold 
out hopes for a successful future political 
career for him and considering the excel- 
lent record that Rep. Barlow has made in 
his three years in the house, their hopes 
should not be in vain. Neither are they 
unjustified. 

Rep. Barlow has undoubtedly proved him- 
self to be one of the ablest and most con- 
structive legislators that the city of Lowell 
has sent to Beacon hill in a long while. 


— 
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He has entered the fight for the republi- 
ean nomination for the senate in his dis- 
trict to succeed Sen. Hibbard, who retires 
this year and, although there are several 
candidates against him, latest indications 
point to a victory. for Barlow. He has 
many friends in his own city and his 
popularity, together with his good record, 
make him a strong candidate. 

Many things have been accomplished by 
Rep. Barlow in his’ three years in the 
house. This*year especially he has shown 
that he can get things for his district. 
He got through two appropriations for the 


Lowell Textile School, amounting to a 
total of $62,700. The fact that a represen 
tative got through such a big appropria- 
tion for a textile school might have passed 
unnoticed in previous years but in view of 
the fact that the governor’s experts have 
been in evidence this year and have recom- 
mended slashes in nearly every appropria- 
tion asked of the state, \Rep. Barlows 
achievement is worthy of special note. 
As in his two previous years, Rep. Bar- 
low took great interest in all insurance 
legislation. This was only natural in view 
of the fact that Rep. Barlow is himself an 
insurance man. One of the laws which 
Rep. Barlow has been instrumental in get- 
ting on the statute books is the act by 
which the taxes of domestic business and 
manufacturing corporations now go wholly 
to the places where these corporations have 
their places of business. Rep. Barlow was 
one of the petitioners for this legislation 


which means much to Lowell financially. 
Another important measure which Rep. 
Barlow has endeavored to get on the 
statute books is his bill to put the for- 


eign companies doing business here under 
the laws of Massachusetts so that they, 
like the local companies, should have to 
pay a cash surrender value. Such a law 
will be of great benefit to the small indus- 
trial policy holders. He supported all of 
organized labor’s measures. 

Rep. Barlow’s committees this year were 
banks and banking and pay roll, being 
chairman of the latter. He did notable 
work on both committees. As a member 
of the committee on banks and banking 
he participated in the investigation of the 
small loan business in the _ state, as a 
result of which investigation, a law 
has been passed which it is believed will 
keep the loan companies who have hither- 
to evaded the laws, within bounds. In 
the United States senatorship contest, Rep. 
Barlow supported Cong. Butler Ames of 
Lowell. He took the floor and made a 
strong plea for the Lowell charter bill. 

Erson B. Barlow was born in Helena, 
N. Y., Oct. 20, 1888. He is a graduate of 
the Helena academy and of the Carnall 
Commercial college. He has had a varied 


business career beginning in the real 
estate business, later taking up insurance 
and still later becoming a publisher. He 


is a member of the Y. M. C. ‘A., Lincoln 
club and the Metropolitan club, " 
James F. Barry. 

The voters of the 2nd Hampden repre- 
sentativ2 district made no mistake when 
they elected James F. Barry of Agawam 
last fall to look after their interests on 
Beacon hill. Mr. Barry is a democrat and 
the 2nd Hampden district, which sends 
two representatives to the Iegislature each 
year, is strongly republican. Nevertheless, 


. house and libraries. 


Rep. Barry, because of his great populari- 
ty and the prestige he had gained from 
his many y2ars of faithful public service 
in his home town, was elected and to say 
that he made a good representative would 
be putting it mild. 

He was appointed to the committee on 
railroads, always one of the most import- 
ant committees of th: legislature. 

Rep. Barry figured prominently in the 
fight to obtain the admission of the bill 
for the consolidation of the Springfield and 
Berkshire street railway companies, which 
was greatly desired by all the small towns 
in th2 western part of the state. It was 
introduced after the regular time for fil- 
ing petitions. A four-fifths vote was neces- 
sary to obtain the bill’s admittance for con- 
sideration. Rep. Barry and the other west- 
ern representativ2s put up a grand fight 
for the measure but it was defeated in the 
face of strong opposition although they got 
a majority vote. 

All matters affecting western Massachu- 
setts came in for Rep. Barry’s particular 
attention. He took an active interest in 
educational problems and supported a bill 
providing for giving more state aid to small 


towns for educational purposes. Rep. Bar- 
ry was a progressive. He supported the 
Donahue resolutions favoring the direct 


election of U. S. senators, the resolutions 
ratifying the proposed amendment to the 
national constitution to give congress the 


power to levy an income tax; direct nomi- 
nations and ail other popular and progres- 
sive measures. On labor bills he always 
voted right from the standpoint of the la- 
boring man. He voted for the eight-hour 
bill, the 54-hour bill for women and chil- 
dren, the bill to allow unions to impos2 
and collect fines from members to enforce 
strikes and the various other labor meas- 
ures, 

Rep. Barry was born in Agawam, Dec. 4, 
1857. He is a graduate of the public 
schools. In business life he is a coal deal- 
er and farmer. He has served his town as 
selectman, overseer of poor, on the board 
of health for sixteen years and as tax col- 
lector two years. 


John J. Barry. ‘ 

The man who serves three years in the 
legislature from the city of Chicopee must 
have some pretty good qualifications as a 
legislator. This hustling little city, which 
constitutes the 8th Hampden district, has 
sent Rep. John J. Barry, democrat, to the 
house the past three years and those who 
have followed his work closely have not 
had any trouble in finding out the real 
cause of his continuance in office. The 
fact that John Barry is the first democrat 
to be elected from the city of Chicopee 
since that city became the 8th Hampden 
district makes his continuance in office for 
three years all the more remarkable, 

Speaker Walker recognized the worth of 
an experienced man and reappointed Mr. 
Barry to the committee on education, on 
which committee he served the previous two 
years as clerk. Mr. Barry’s associates im- 
mediately re-elected him to the clerkship. 
It might be said in this connection that 
the work of the clerk of the committee 9n 
education is no easy task. Mr. Barry ac- 
cepted the burden imposed upon him and 
also served on the committee on state 
Both of these com- 


mittees had a number of important meas- 
ures before them this year. 

Mr. Barry was one of the best-posted 
members of the legislature on educational 
matters. In his three years service on that 
committee he has made a deep study into 
every important educational measure which 
came before it. He also voted with labor 
on every labor measure before the legis- 
lature. 

Rep. Barry attended the public schools, 
Holy Cross college, has been a newspaper 
man and for eight years had been a mem- 
ber of the school committee in his city be- 


‘ ’ 

fore his election to the legislature. He has 
also served as clerk of the Chicopee water 
department. He was born in Springfield and 
partment. He was born in Springfielu and 
entered upon his 34th year on Jan. 4, the 
day that the legislature convened for the 
session of 1911. 


Frederick D. Bartlett. 

Rep. Frederick D. Bartlett of Plymouth, 
who served his first term as a legislator 
in the house of 1911, is a democrat repre- 
senting one of the strong republican dis- 
triets of the state—the first Plymouth— 
but despite this fact he will probably be re- 
elected this fall because of the strong con- 
servative record he has made on Beacon 
hill during the session which ‘closed in 
July and for what he has accomplished for 
his district in the way of legislation. 

He proved his ability as a fighter by get- 
ting through the legislature the bill to al- 


i | 


low the town of Plymouth to hold shares 
of stock of the Plymouth & Sandwich 
Street Railway company. Arrayed against 
him as the opposition to the bill were the 
republican leaders of both branches, Their 
argument was that to allow a town to offi- 
cially invest in the stock of private cor- 
porations would be establishing a new and 
dangerous precedent in this state. They 
argued that it was an attempt at municipal 
ownership which the republican party has 
always opposed. Rep. Bartlett fully held 
his own in the discussion of the bill, He 
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pointed out the fact that the town of 
Plymouth was in need of this legislation. 
He pointed out furthermore that the bill 
provided that the purchase of the stock 
must be authorized by a two-thirds vote of 
the voters voting thereon at a legal town 
meeting called for the purpose within five 
years after the passage of the act. The 
bill passed -successfully through both 
branches and was taken advantage of by 
the town. 

Rep. Bartlett was born in the town of 
Plymouth and has lived there all his life. 
He will pass his half-century milestone 
on June 22nd next. He obtained his edu- 
cation in the public schools, graduating 
from the Plymouth high in the class of ’79. 
He started his business career as book- 
keeper for the Bradford Joint company. 
He held that position from 1881 to 1902. 
Since 1902 he has been treasurer and man- 
ager of that firm. From 1893 to 1902 he 
was vice-president of the Plymouth Co-op- 
erative bank and has been president since 
1902. He has served six years on the 
board of selectmen in his town, presiding 
over that body as chairman five of the 
six years. Fraternally, he is a member of 
the Red Men. He served on the committee 
on towns and did good work on that com- 
mittee. 


John J. Bastion. 

One of the men who came to Beacon 
hill as a result of the democratic landslide 
which swept the state last November was 
John J. Bastion of Pittsfield, democrat, rep- 
resenting the 6th Berkshire district in the 
house. Mr. Bastion succeeded a republican 


from a district which had been republican 
in choosing its legislative representatives 
for a number of years. 

Rep. Bastion came to the legislature with 
one thing uppermost in his mind and that 
was to do all in his power to sécure for the 
citizens of Pittsfield a decent referendum on 


the bill providing for a new charter for 
that city. He worked hard and earnestly 
on this proposition believing that the voters 
of Pittsfield should be given the right to 
decide for themselves what form of gOv- 
ernment they wanted. He favored submit- 
ting to them the question of whether they 
wanted the commission or “Quincy” form 
of government and also the question of 
whether they wanted a new charter at all. 
Mr. Bastion’s efforts in behalf of this prop- 
osition are deserving of commendation. 
Being in the insurance business himself, 
Mr. Bastion was appropriately appointed to 
the committee on insurance by Speaker 
Walker. On that committee Rep. Bastion 
proved his worth as a legislator. There 
was hardly a morning when he was not to 
be found either in his committee or in the 
house chamber attending to the business 
which his constituents sent him to the leg- 
islature to look after. He early gained 
the nom de plume of “the early bird’? im 
return for his attentiveness ana devotion 
to his duties. When he spoke on the floor 
of the house, his arguments were logical 
and convincing. One of the occasions upon 
which he took the floor of the house was 
to oppose the bill providing that the sit- 
tings of the superior court in Berkshire 
county should be held in North Adams. This 
would entail an expense of about $12,000 
and was opposed by the citizens of Pitts- 
field and the towns in the southern end of 


the county. The bill was defeated. Mr. Bas- 


tion was a faithful supporter of all labor 
bills and voted for all the measures which 
the democratic party approved in its plat- 
form last Fall. 

Rep. Bastion was born in Pittsfield on 
June 9, 1866. He graduated from the public 
schools of that city. He later took up 
a business career as a shoe dealer. After 
nine years in that business he took up 
life insurance and has been in that business 
for eight years. He is by trade an elec- 
trical worker. He served in the Pittsfield 
city council in 1891 and 1892. He is a mem- 
ber of the Eagles, K. C., and the Veteran 
Firemen’s association. 


James W. Bean. 

Rep. James W. Bean of Cambridge 
achieved new fame in his third year in the 
house as the leader of the ways and means 
committee during the illnesses and enforced 
absences of Chairman Norman W. White, 
but Rep. Bean’s real distinction was won 
as the Walker leader in the ways and 
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means committee and a power in the rules 
committee. He was privy to all of Speaker 
Walker’s plans, and gave them able support 
in all the clashes with Norman White. 

Besides taking charge of a number of 
ways and means reports, and besides assidu- 
ous work on Cambridge measures, Rep. 
Bean is entitled to credit for his work for 
the bill to extend the civil service act to 
chiefs of police in all communities that 
have accepted the civil service law. 

He was largely instrumental in the suc- 
cess of the fight for the new Cambridge 
charter and showed his knowledge of poli- 
tics by declining to discuss the merits of 
the charter act, but in holding the debate 
to the issue of whether the voters of Cam- 
bridge should have a chance to say what 
kind of government they want, the charter 
act having a referendum on it. It was good 
judgment on Rep. Bean’s part and won a 
lot of democratic votes, which could not be 
cast against a referendum. 

Rep. Bean was born in Somerville May 
11, 1866, and after graduating from the Som- 
erville high school in 1884 entered newspa- 
per work, serving on the reportorial staffs 
of the Boston Advertiser, Herald and Globe. 
For 17 years he has beefi proprietor of the 
Cambridge Chronicle. He served in the Som- 
erville common council in 1890-91, and came 
to the house from Cambridge first in 1909. 
He is prominent in the Masons, Elks and 
Citzens’ Trade Association. 


William A. Bellamy. 


An ‘excellent type of the younger progres- 
sive element of the republican party is 
Rep. William A. Bellamy of Taunton, who 
has served two terms in the house as the 
representative of the Third Bristol district 
and who will undoubtedly be returned this 
fall on the strength of the excellent record 
he has made. 

Two important measures, based on peti- 
tions introduced by Rep. Bellamy, were 
placed on the statute books by the last 
legislature. One bill required manufactur- 
ing and mercantile establishments which 
employ 100 or more employees to pay off 
their employees during the regular work- 
ing hours on the day set aside as pay day. 
This will do away with the practice in 
many establishments of keeping employees 
after the regular working hours on pay- 


day. The other measure provides that if 
a defendant in a capital case does not 
plead guilty at the time of his arraign- 
ment, the superior court may assign him 
counsel and allow reasonable compensation 
for such counsel if the deféndant is unable 
to procure counsel himself. The compen- 
sation shall be paid by the county in which 
the indictment is made. 

Rep. Bellamy was reappointed to the 
committee on education by Speaker Walker 
and also given a place on the committee 
on third reading. On the committee on 
education he was the ranking house mem- 
ber next to the chairman. He was one of 
the most valuable members of this com- 
mittee because of the experi2nce which he 
had acquired as a member of the commit- 
tee last year. He made a deep study of 
the various educational prceblems which the 
committee had to deal with and his exten- 
sive knowledge of such matters was rec- 
ognized by his committee. He was placed 
in charge of many reports of his commit- 
tee on the floor of the house and upon all 
occasions ably defended them, 

On all progressive and labor measures, 
Rep. Beilamy’s record is one that will im- 
mediately commend him to the so-called 
“common people.’?’ He supported and worked 
for the Donahue federal income tax reso- 
lutions, the direct nominations bill, the 
54-hour bill for women and children in 
mercantile and manufacturing establish- 
ments, the eight-hour bill and practically 
every other measure of great importanc. 

Rep. Bellamy is 32 years old, having been 
born Sept: 15, 1879. His birthplace 1s 
Sheffield, England, he 


When very young, 


came to this country and settled in Taun- 
ton. He graduated from the public schools 
and being an ambitious. young fellow, he 
took up the study of law in the Boston Y. 
M. C. A. evening law school, working in 
the day time. He was admitted to the 
bar a year ago and is now practicing 
law in his city of Taunton. He has Served 
two years in the Taunton common council 
and one year on the Taunton sewer com- 
mission. He is a member of the grand 
lodge of the Independent Order of Odd 
Fellows, and is also an Elk, 


Alvin E. Bllss. 

Rep. Alvin E. Bliss of Malden so continued 
to rise in popular esteem in his second year 
representing the 238d Middlesex district in 
the house that already talk is heard of pro- 
moting him to the senate. At one time when 
it appeared that Melrose might not be able 
to unite on a fit candidate to succeed Sen. 
Evans of Everett pressure was brought to 
bear on Rep. Bliss to enter the lists, but 
he did not regard the time as opportune and 
declined because he believed that Melrose 
ought and could settle the question. When 
Malden’s turn comes around again, how- 
ever, Rep. Bliss will certainly be prominent- 
ly mentioned, for he is one of Malden’s lead- 
ing republicans. 

Rep. Bliss continued his invaluable work 
as clerk of the committee on cities, and 
was again tendered a banquet.at the Hotel 
Bellevue, where he once more pleased every 
one of his fellow members by presenting him 
with a complete record of his individual 
work for the year on the committee. Rep. 
Bliss himself was presented with a hand- 
somely framed and laudatory set of resolu- 
tions in recognition of his indefatigable 
labors as clerk. 


Clerk Bliss’ custom of sending particu- _ 
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lar notices to members of hearings on mat- 
ters affecting their particular community, 
and his practice of furnishing committee 
members’ with summarized typewritten 
transcripts of important hearings, are both 
unique, and it is doubtful if any other com- 
mittee has had so diligent and industrious 
a clerk. 

The committee on cities had its usually 
multitudinous number of matters assigned, 
and of course was obliged to sit long after 
the majority of the committees had con- 
cluded their duties. 

Besides his good work on cities Gen. 
Bliss also served on the committee on con- 
stitutinal amendments, before which com- 
mittee an unusual number of important mat- 
ters were heard—either by their committee 
alone or sitting jointly with some other— 
and several amendments to the constitution 
may result. 

When Rep. Langtry was elected secre- 
tary of state, Speaker Walker took great 
pleasure in promoting Rep. Bliss to the 
place made vacant on the committee on 
rules. It was while attending meeting of 
this committee that he missed his only 
rolleall of the session. : 

Rep. Bliss was one of the leaders in the 
successful fight for the bill to compel all 
vehicles to carry lights at night. 

Rep. Bliss also secured the enactment of 
a measure which has earned him the grati- 
tude of every fellow member—providing 
that at the beginning of each legislative 
session, each senator and representative 
shall be furnished with a copy of the blue 
book. 

Rep. Bliss was born in Brookline, Sept. 
16, 1858, and educated in the _ public 
schools. For 10 years, 1876—1886, he was in 
the dry goods business, but since then he 
has been interested in gas and electric 


light, and is the general Superintendent of 
the Malden Electric Co., the Malden and 
Melrose Gaslight Co., the Suburban Gas 
and Electric Co., and the Haverhill Elec- 
tric Co. He is very prominent in fraternal 
orders, the Odd Fellows, Masons, Elks, R. A. 
and Knights of Pythias, and is also a mem- 
ber of the Kernwood, Malden, Nayasset, 
Melrose Athletic and Middlesex clubs. He 
has long been prominent in politics, on the 
republican city committee, and the fourth 
councillor district committee, and in the 
Malden city council, 1887—1888. 


Charles M. Blodgett. 


Rep. Charles M. Blodgett of Malden was 
elected for his first year in the house, from 
the 23d Middlesex district, only after an an- 
imated contest. Very early in the campaign 
for the republican nomination, however, it 
appared evident that Dr. Blodgett had a 
commanding lead. His three years service 
in the board of aldermen, the last year as 
chairman, his two years in the council, his 
prominence in the board of trade, and above 
all his large practice among the people all 
indicated that his calling and election were 
assured. 

Rep. Blodgett was given an important 
committee assignment for a first year man, 
that on taxation, and was diligent in at- 
tendance on the sessions of the committee, 


‘which had an unusual number of import- 


ant matters before it. Rep. Blodgett early 
won the confidence and esteem of his fel- 


low committeemen, and was elected clerk 


of the committee. The general report is that 
he has made about the best clerk the com- 
mittee has ever had. 

Rep. Blodgett was nominated and elected 
as a progressive republican and every one 
of his votes in the house showed that he 
was loyal to his convictions. On all the 
great questions of the year he showed that 
he was absolutely free from machine dom- 
ination, and he voted always on the popular 
side—for direct nominations, for the initia- 
tive and referendum, for the income tax, 
for the Oregon plan of direct nomination 
and election of U. S. senators, for the Dona- 
hue resolutions calling on congress to call 
a convention to amend the U. S. constitu- 


tion so that the U. S. senate should no 
longer block the way to direct election of 
U. S. senators; and for all the bills to im- 
prove the conditions of the wage-earner, es- 
pecially of women and children. 

Rep. Blodgett’s best speech was made for 
the initiative and referendum. He had evi- 
dently prepared himself with great care, and 
his powerful argument for the measure was 
followed with close attention. Not a fre- 
quent speaker, he never bored the house. 
He is evidently sure to make his mark dur- 
ing his second year, and doubtless can be 
returned as many years as he cares to run. 

Rep. Blodgett was born in Stoughton, Ap- 
ril 3, 1870, and is a graduate of the MHar- 
vard medical school. His father was a jus- 
tice of the superior court of the common- 
wealth. He is a physician and belongs to 
the Elks, Red Men, K. P., Eagles and Mal- 
den club. 


Edward C. Bodfish. 
Rep. Edward C. Bodfish of Wareham, rep- 
resentative of the 6th Plymouth district, is 


another democrat who was elected to the 
legislature last fall from a republican dis- 
trict. Rep. Bodfish understood and appre- 
ciated the conditions which brought about 
his election and his votes on the various 
measures which came up in the last session 


showed that he was in full sympathy with 
the sentiment which caused such an over- 
turn in the state last fall. He was record- 
ed in favor of the Donahue resolutions for 
the direct election of United States sena- 
tors, the public opinion bill which gave to 
the voters of every representative and sena- 
torial district in the state the power to in- 
struct their legislators on all questions of 
public policy, and also supported the direct 
nominations bill for all state officers and 
the federal income tax resolutions. He sup- 
ported the bill to reduce the hours of em- 
ployment of women and children in manu- 
facturing and mercantile establishments 
from 56 hours a week to 54 and voted for 
the eight-hour bill for employes on pub- 
lic works. 

Rep. Bodfish was appointed to the commit- 
tee on fisheries and game and he did good 
work on the committee. He is a success- 
ful dry-goods merchant in his town of Ware- 
ham, where he was born, March 12, 1871. 
He is a graduate of the public schools and 
is a member of the Lotus club. 


Arthur Bogue. 

Rep. Arthur Bogue of Lynn was elected 
to the house last fall from a normally re- 
publican district, and, more than that, Sen. 
Lodge’s own district, but that fact didn’t 
bother him in withstanding the pressure 
that was brought to bear on him to vote for 
the re-election of the senior senator from 
Massachusetts. He took the attitude that 


every democrat in the legislature was prac- 
tically pledged to vote against Lodge’s re- 
turn and he intended to live up to that 
pledge. He did so and lost no friends by 
his courageous exhibition. 

Rep. Bogue made a reputation in this 
year’s house as an able legislator that 
should ensure his return. It was he who 
bore the burden in the house of the fight 
for the Lynn track depression bill and he 
won out over no less an antagonist than 
Norman White. But Rep. Bogue wasn’t 
fighting for personal glorification and when 
the bill was killed in the senate he was 
deeply grieved for in the elevation of the 
Boston & Maine tracks through Lynn ‘he 
saw the ruination of the beauty of that 
city and a severe injury to business, inas- 
much as one side of the city will be al- 
most completely shut off from the other by 
the concrete wall on which the tracks will 
run. 

Personally he carried to success the bill 
annexing the towns of Nahant, Saugus and 
Marblehead to the jurisdiction of the Lynn 
court, for civil business, changing its name 
to the district court of Southern Essex and 
readjusting the salaries of the justice, spe- 
cial justices, clerk and assistant clerk. He 
also put through the bill providing for a 
third special justice of the court. No bills 
before the legislature meet more opposi- 
tion than those affecting the courts and 
this fact made Rep. Bogue’s victories all 
the more notable. 

He waged the fight for an investigation 
of the methods of the United Shoe Ma- 
chinery company and it required the widest 
and most powerful influences than could be 
brought to bear to kill his order for the 
appointment of a legislative committee of 
investigation. 

Absolute sincerity, a genuine love for his 
city and the commonwealth, natural ability 
in debate and the trained mind of a lawyer 
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combine to make Rep. Bogue not only one 
of the ablest legislators ever sent to the 
state house from Essex county but from 
any part of the commonwealth. His course 
on Beacon hill this year won for him the 
sincere admiration of republicans as well 
as democrats and many of the majority 
party joined with the democratic legislators 
in urging Gov. Foss to appoint him to the 
clerkship of the Lynn court. But Gov. Foss 
heeded the advice of a professional politi- 
cian from Lynn, rather than the disinter- 
ested advice of his real friends, and Rep. 
Bogue lost the appointment. 

Arthur Bogue was born in Keene, N. H., 
Nov. 11, 1875, and was educated in the pub- 
lic schools of Lynn and Boston University 
law school. He served in the city council 
of Lynn in 1902. Rep. Bogue is one of the 
best known Elks in Massachusetts. 


William Booth. 

Organized labor had a strong friend in 
Rep. William Booth of Fall River, who 
represented the ninth Bristol district in 
part in the last legislature. His record in 
his first year on Beacon hill stamps him 
as a staunch friend of the laboring classes 
and as a republican of the most progres- 
sive sort. 

Rep. Booth first ran for the house in the 
fall of 1909. His opponent was Fred Moore 


who was then serving his second year in 
the house. When the ballots were counted 
Booth. was declared elected by a@ very nar- 
row margin. Moore contested the election 
and was sustained by the committee on 
elections which handled the case. Booth 
immediately started a campaign for elec- 
tion to the house of 1911. When the bal- 
lots were counted last fall, Booth had won 
by such a large plurality that no recount 
was asked for. 

Speaker Walker assigned Rep. Booth to 
the committee on public service. Rep. 
Booth was a constant attendant of the 
committee hearings. His record of attend- 
ance in the house chamber as shown by 
his roll-call record is excellent. He voted 
for the 54-hour bill for women and chil- 
dren in manufacturing and mercantile es- 
tablishments, the eight-hour bill, the trades 
union fines bill, peaceful persuasion and 
all the other labor measures. The Donahue 
resolutions ratifying the proposed amend- 
ment to the national constitution to permit 
congress to levy an income tax, the Dona- 
hue resolutions in favor of the direct elec- 
tion of United States senators and the oth- 
er varicus progressive measures also re- 
ceived Rep. Booth’s support. 

Rep. Booth was born in England. He is 
a graduate of the Fall River public schools. 
By occupation he is a collector. Socially, 
he is a member of the Central Republican 
and the Friendship Social clubs. He 1s 
also prominent in fraternal circles, being 
connected with the Knights of Pythias and 
the Foresters of America. He is also a 
member of the Philanthropic Burial Society. 
Before coming to the legislature he served 
on the Fall River board of aldermen for 
four years. He has also been a member 
of the republican city committee of Fall 
River. 


Henry E. Bothfeld. 
When Rep. Bothfeld of Newton accepted 
the chairmanship of the liquor law commit- 
tee, he realized that he was in for all sorts 


of trouble, for the liquor law committee was 
bound to be the storm centre around which 
would revolve numerous and diverse en- 
deavors to repeal or modify the bar and 
bottle act. The responsibility placed on 
Rep. Bothfeld was heavy, but he carried it 
out with such firmness and wisdom that he 
won new laurels. Four different bills, all 
aimed at the repeal, were before the com- 
mittee and there was much study of par- 
liamentary tactics in the endeavor by both 


parties to seize the better position. Chair- 
man Bothfeld, as the leader of the tem- 
perance forces, showed himself a master 
parliamentarian, and though at the outset 
some of the temperance crowd disagreed 
with him as to the course of action they 
ultimately admitted that he had not made 
a single mistake. 

The four bills were adversely reported (by 
a bare majority) in two growps, and Chair- 
man SBothfeld arranged the order of the 
reports so that the first fight should come 
directly on the question of repeal. His 
reasoning was that after the house had once 
gone on record against this it would be 
easy to defeat the re-classification scheme 
as a subterfuge, and as bringing about a 
worse condition of affairs than before. The 
sequel proved him absolutely right. During 
the long debates on the floor, Rep. Bot}: 
feld showed himself ever cool and re- 
sourceful. His speeches were calm and tem- 
perate, and he showed himself no crank, 

Rep. Bothfeld again demonstrated his 
ability as a member of the committee on 
metropolitan affairs. Rep. Bothfeld followed 
with care all legislation affecting his own 
city, and himself introduced two, one a re- 
solve providing for the reimbursing of the 
city of Newton by the commonwealth for 
$2500 spent in maintaining an independent 
industrial school, and the other an import- 
ant bill in amendment to the school law, 
providing that “Every child shall have the 
right to attend the public schools in the 
city or town in which the child himself ac- 
tually resides’ (as well as where parent or 
guardian has legal residence). 

This amendment to the law cleared up a 
good deal of obscurity as to the rights of a 
child to attend school when living apart 
from parent or guardian, in a community 
where the educational advantages perhaps 
wo superior. Both of the measures became 
aw. 

Born in New York City March 4, 
1859, he removed to Newton at an early 
age and was educated in the public schools 
there. He has served in the common coun- 
cil, the aldermen (president), the school 
committee (chairman), and in 1895 was 
elected mayor, In 1910 he was first elected 
to the house serving on the metropolitan 
affairs committee in that notable year when 
the committee framed the Boston charter. 
He is a trustee, owner, and manager of real 
estate, and has been an importer and man- 
ufacturer for 20 years. He is a member of 
the Unitarian clubs of Newton and of Bos- 
ton, the Boston Chamber of Commerce and 
Real Estate Exchange and a trustee of the 
Newton hospital. 


George E. Bowker. 

Rep. George E. Bowker of Hanson, the 
republican member from the 4th Plymouth 
district, in his first year in the house, 
proved himself to be. a hard-working and 
conscientious legislator. He was selected by 


Speaker ‘Walker to serve on the committee 
on drainage and became a valuable mem- 
ber of that committee which has to do with 
the consideration of all matters relating to 
sewerage and sewage disposal problems 
of the state. This year, as in previous 
years, a number of bills came before that 
committee to allow various cities and towns 
in the state to construct Systems of sew- 
erage, make additional sewer loans, etc. 
Such bills, which of course call for an ex- 
penditure of money, require the most care- 
ful study and consideration and Mr. Bowker 
as one of the members of the committee 
on drainage fully justified those require- 
ments. 

On the floor of the house, Mr. Bowker 
was always ‘‘on the job.’’ His record was 
conservative, 

Before coming to the legislature, Rep. 
Bowker was secretary of the republican 
town committee of Hanson. He was born 
in that town, Aug. 5, 1856 and is a gradu- 
ate of the public schools. From 1880 to 
1892 he was in the wholesale confectionery 
and cigar business. He gave up that busi- 
ness, however, upon his appointment as 


assistant postmaster. He is connected with 
the =A. VAC Me and LO ok voreninniarOret): 
F. and is a member of the Sons of Veterans. 
He has been selectmen, assessor and over- 
seer of the poor of his town since 1901. 


John G. Brackett. : 

Sometimes a young man is handicapped by 
the great deeds of his ancestors—the people 
expect too much from him at the outset 
before he strikes his gait. They think he. 
ought to be as great as his father, for in- 
stance, while he yet lacks the years of ex- 
perience that have aided the father to make 
a place for himself. When the people of 
the 29th Middlesex district selected John G. 
Brackett of Arlington to represent them in 
the house this year, they chose the son of 
a former governor of the state, John Q. A. 
Brackett, and a man who for many years — 
has been prominent in legal and political 
affairs. This fact, however, has proved no 
handicap for the younger man. In town af- 
fairs he had already proven himself and on 
taking his seat in the house he at once 
took a prominent place as a debater and a 
legislator of promise. His assignment to the 
committee on the judiciary gave him an ex- 
cellent opportunity for the study of legal 
questions in connection with the bills re- 
ferred to that committee. 

Rep. Brackett has the legal mind well de- 
veloped. His arguments are logical and elo- 
quent in a way that is not florid, but grace- 
ful enough to lend interest to a dry legal 
theme. He has backbone, too. Several times 
he spoke and voted against his party. On 
the income tax measure, he showed more 
courage than most of the members of the 
lower house display. He voted for the re- 
solve when it was adopted without debate 
the first time it came up. When it was de- 
bated the second time he arose in his seat 
before the vote was taken and told the 
house that he was going to change his vote. 
He said that he had listened to the argu- 
ments, especially that of Speaker Walker, 
and had been convinced that his former vote 
was wrong. Many men in his position would 
have found it convenient to be absent on 
the second roll call, but Rep. Brackett isn’t 
built that way. 

Rep. Brackett was in charge of the bills 
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of his committee relative to the powers of 
the judiciary and made a strong defence of 
the judges and against any limitation of 
their powers. He also led the fight in the 
house for the anti-injunction bill and won 
a big victory for this measure which was 
favored by the labor men of the state. His 
eulogy of Lincoln delivered in connection 
with the bill to make the martyr president’s 
birthday a holiday will rank with the finest 
efforts the house has heard in years. For 
a first year man, Rep. Brackett has cer- 


tainly taken a high place. He was born 
in Boston April 12, 1879.. He was graduated 
from Harvard in-1901 and from.the Harvard 
law school in 1904._ He is. a member of the 
Boston and Massachusetts bar associations, 
Boston City club and Masons. He served as 
assistant district attorney for. Middlesex in 
1909-1910. He has been moderator of the 
Arlington town meetings since 1907. 


Melvin B. Breath. 

Rep. Melvin B. Breath of Chelsea 
elected to the house last fall, for the 
time, from the 26th Suffolk district. The 
reason why Rep. Breath, a democrat, car- 
ried this strong republican district, easily 
explained itself to those who watched his 
career in the house where, from the open- 
ing day, he took a leading part in the de- 
bates of that body. He demonstrated that 
he possessed ability, force and untiring en- 
ergy, and, in debate, a logic and incisive- 
ness of argument that convinced even 
those who didn’t want to be convinced. 
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A lawyer of high standing at the Suffolk 
bar, he was appointed to the committee on 
legal affairs where he performed a full 
Share in winning for that hardworked com- 
mittee the honor of being the first commit- 
tee of the legislature to clean up its docket. 
On matters affecting court procedure he 
was especially strong in debate and was an 
important factor in securing the passage 


of the many measures enacted by this 
year’s legislature for the facilitation of 
trials and the relief of needy litigants. 

His greatest victory, however, was in 
pushing through the house, against the op- 
position of such men as Grafton Cushing, 
Norman White, ‘Jim’? Cavanagh, Montague 
of Boston, Dow and Bean of Cambridse, 
Bagley of East Boston, McKay of Revere 
and Tewksbury of Winthrop, the bill to al- 
low the voters of Chelsea and Boston to 
say whether they wanted the smaller city 
annexed to the metropolis. Subsequently the 
bill was killed in the senate, but that 
doesn’t detract one whit from the size and 
importance of Rep. Breath’s victory. 

On labor measures he was recorded every 
time on the side of the working men and 
women of the commonwealth. Such pro- 
gressive measures as the Donahue resolu- 
tions for ratification of the federal income 
tax amendment and for an amendment to 
the federal constitution to provide for. di- 
rect election of United States senators, 
found in him a powerful friend. 

Rep. Breath was born in Chelsea, March 
28, 1881. Hé finished his preliminary train- 
ing at the Chelsea high school and received 
his higher education at Boston college and 
the Boston University law school. He is a 
member of the Knights of Columbus and 
the Elks and served one term in the Chel- 
sea board of aldermen before coming to 
the house. 

Lincoln Breckenridge. 

As the only member of the Beryshire 
county delegation in the house of repre- 
sentatives of 1910 who was returned this 
year, Rep. Lincoln Breckenridge of North 


Adams held a prominent place in the con- 


sideration of all matters affecting Berkshire 
county in the legislative session just end- 
ed. 

The standing of Rep, Breckenridge was 
shown in his choice in a warm contest, 
as the democratic candidate for state audi- 


tor when the legislature was called upon 
to elect a successor to the late Auditor 
Turner. 


In his two years of service as the repre- 
sentative of the Ist Berkshire district, 
Rep. Breckenridge has made a record that 
he and his constituents may well be proud 
of. His record is wae of faithfulness to 
his district, to Berkshire county, and to the 
state at large. Last year as a member 
of the committee on public lighting he be- 
came prominent from his fight for a bill 
to prohibit gas companies from charging 


small consumers for the use of meters. This 
year he renewed his energies in behalf of 
this bill which is for the benefit of all the 


poor people of the state who use gas. North 
Adams particularly was interested in this 
bill, the people of that city having a par- 
ticular grievance against the treatment 
they have been receiving from the gas com- 
panies. The bill was adversely reported 
by the committee on public lighting this 
year. After a hard fight, in which Reps. 
Breckenridge and O’Hearn figured to a 
large extent, the bill was substituted in 
the house. That the bill was defeated in 
the upper branch was not because of any 
lack of hard work on the part of these two 
Berkshire men. 

In recognition of his good work on the 
public lighting committee last year Speaker 
Walker this year appointed him to the 


more important committee on street rail- 
ways. This committee had the considera- 
tion of a number of bills of special interest 
to Berkshire county. One of these was a 
bill to allow the Berkshire Street Railway 
company to supply railroad corporations 
operating trains in Hoosac Tunnel with 
electricity. Rep. Breckenridge was given 
charge of his committee’s favorable report 
on this bill. The bill was signed by Gov. 
Foss. He was also instrumental in secur- 
ing favorable action on a bill authorizing 
a bond issue of $75,000 for the construc- 
tion of a state highway over Hoosac Moun- 
tains to connect Hoosac Valley with Deer- 
field Valley. His record on labor meas- 
ures is excellent. 

Rep. Breckenridge is°51 years old and was 
born in Becket. He graduated the public 
schools of Pittsfield where his folks moved 
when he was very young. He later took 
up a residence in North Adams and has 
spent most of his life there. He was a 
member of the city council for 5 years and 
served on the fire department 14 years. He 
is a member of the’ Elks, Masons, Knights 
of Pythias, I. O. O. F. and the Veteran 
Firemen’s association. 


Francis J. Brennan. 

The city laborers of Boston should always 
remember and forever cherish the name of 
Francis J. Brennan. Rep. Brennan is the 
father of the bill, now on the statute books, 
providing for the establishment of a retire- 
ment fund for the city laborers of Boston. 
It was he who drafted and introduced the 
bill and secured its passage through both 
branches of the legislature. 

The Brennan law takes effect on the first 
day of March of the year following its ac- 
ceptance by the city council of Boston. The 
bill creates a retirement board to consist 
of the mayor, the auditor and the city 
treasurer. Any laborer employed by the city 
who has reached the age of 60 years and 
who has been in the service of the city for 
a period of 25 years or more, shall, at his 
request and with the approval of the re- 
tirement board, be retired from service and 
receive for the remainder of his life an an- 
nual pension equal to one-half of his an- 
nual salary. 

The Brennan law makes it the duty of 
the retirement board to retire, without re- 
quest upon the part of the laborer any man 
who has served for 25 years or more and 
has reached the age of 70 years. The bill 
puts the city laborers of Boston upon the 
city pension list where heretofore the fire- 
men and police only have enjoyed the priv- 
ilege. 

That is not all that the young Ward 17 
man-has done: He has supported every oth- 
er measure tending to lighten the burden 
of the laboring man. What is more, he has 
been present, and was recorded on every 
one of the labor bills and also on every 
other important measure. 

Rep. Brennan obtained his first actual po- 
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litical schooling as a member of the Bos- 
ton common council. He served in that 
body, now abolished, in 1908-’09. He has 
been a member of the democratic city com- 
mittee for three years and is treasurer of 
the Ward 17 Tammany club. By the same 
token he is one of Cong. James M. Curley’s 
chief lieutenants. Rep. Brennan served on 
the committee on insurance, which was a 
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promotion from his appointment to the 
committee on state house and libraries of 
last year. 

Mr. Brennan is only 32 years old. He was 
born in Boston, Oct. 15, 1879, and attend- 
ed the public schools. He is a clerk by oc- 
cupation. Fraternally he is connected with 
the Knights of Columbus and the Ancient 
Order of Hibernians. 


James H. Brennan. 


Rep. James H. Brennan of Charlestown, 
one of the two Brennans in the house from 
Charlestown and one of the three Brennans 
from Boston, took an especially prominent 
part in the deliberations of that body for 
a first year man. Modest and unassuming, 
2ep. Brennan, nevertheless, proved himselt 
a forceful debater and a vigorous and suc- 
cessful worker for those measures in which 


he was particularly interested. 
Being an employe of the Federal Trust 
company he quit naturally landed in a 


place on the committee on banks and bank- 
ing where he was the right hand man of 
Chairmen Tinkham and Cavanagh on mat- 
ters affecting national banks and trust com- 
panies. He took a deep interest in the loan 
shark measures before his committee and 
did his full part in securing the passage 
of the Cavanagh-Tinkham loan shark act. 

He handled the fight in the house for the 
bill which removed the proscription by the 
Boston fire commissioner against appli- 
eants less than five feet, seven inches in 
height and saw the bill go through to 
enactment and narrowly escape a_ veto, 
which he was instrumental in averting. Al- 
so he is the father of the law which com- 


pels express companies doing business in 
this state to pay their employes weekly. 


He put through a bill authorizing the city 
of Boston to maintain a public boat landing 
at Dewey beach, Charlestown, and a Dill 
for the pensioning of a former fireman who 
had contracted a disease while a member 
of the fire department but who did not 
come under the general pension law. 


His success 
initiation attests more fully than can words 
the position he attained in the house. 


in these matters of his own 


Rep. Brennan was born in Boston, Dec. 
21, 1888, and therefore, had not reached his 
22d birthday when he was elected to the 
house last November. He was the young- 
est member of this year’s. body. Rep. 
Brennan is a member of Bunker Hill coun- 
Gil’ NO. bz, eke of Ci, Division’ 37, Aowo. H., 
Hamilton court, M. C. O. F., Branch Bunk- 
er Hill, I. N. F., Catholic Literary Union, 
Charlestown Nest of Owls, Charlestown Im- 
provement association, St. Mary’s Catholic 
association of the North End, the Clan-Na- 
Gael, the Harvard Grammar School asso- 
ciation, and is president of St. Mary’s Holy 
Name Society. 


James J. Brennan, 


In private life Rep. James J. Brennan is 
a stationary engineer and president of Lo- 
cal 74 of the International Union of Steam 
Engineers. He is an ardent organized la- 
bor man and one of the leaders in the move- 
ment in Boston. His interest in organized 
labor he carried with him to Beacon hill 
when he went to the house for the first time 
last January and in the numerous battles 
that raged around the various labor meas- 


ures his voice was frequently heard in ad- 
vocacy of the cause of the working man. 
He supported and advocated the eight-hour 
bill for employes on public works, the 54- 
hour bill for women and children employed 
in textile factories, the bill to allow labor 
unions to impose finés to enforce strikes, 
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the Hoar bill for trial by jury in cases of 
contempt of court growing out of the issu- 
ance of injunctions and, in fact, every 
measure sought this year by organized la- 
bor. 

He wus the petitioner for and carried to 
enactment the legislation which put engi- 
neers of gas, gasoline, compressed air and 
electric engineers in the same class as steam 
engineers in regard to the necessity of se- 
curing a state license. The bill was vigor- 
ously opposed by some of the most influen- 
tial members of the house but Rep. Bren- 
nan won out over all opposition, his sinceri- 
ty and logic convincing the members that it 
was desirable legislation. 

On progressive measures like direct nomi- 
nations, the public opinion bill, the initia- 
tive and referendum and the Donahue reso- 
lutions for direct election of United States 
senators and the ratification of the income 
tax amendment to the federal constitution, 
he was found in the forefront of the battle 
for the people Speaker Walker assigined 
him to the committee on water supply and 
his colleagues on that committee showed 
their confidence in him by entrusting to 
his charge some of the most important re- 
ports of that committee. 

Rep. Brennan was born in Boston, May 2, 
1882, and received his education in the pub- 
lic schocls. 


Michael J. Brophy. 


Rep. Michael J Brophy of East Boston by 
his ability and industry placed himself in 
the front rank of his party’s membership 
in the house this year. Moreover he did 
it without any particular noise. He dem- 
onstrated an ability to accomplish things 
that was equalled by few members young 
or old, and excelled by none. It was Rep. 
Brophy who put through over the governor’s 
veto the act which prohibits the civil 
service commissioners from putting appli- 
cants for positions through an inquisition 
as to petty offences committed under the 
age of 16. It is a sensible and humane 
piece of legislation. 

Another piece of humane legislation that 
bears Rep. Brophy’s name is the act which 
permits cities and towns to establish milk 
distributing stations and distribute free of 
charge, or at cost, fresh, pure miis for 
baby feeding and the use of invalids. Ef- 
forts have been made for years to get this 
legislation on the statute books but until 
Rep. Brophy took up the fight the milk con- 
tractors were always able to kill the bill. 

As a dissenting member of the committee 
on election laws, Rep. Brophy succeeded 
in having the public opinion bill—to allow 
the voters to instruct their senators and 
representatives—substituted in the house. 
As a member of this committee he perform- 
ed much earnest work on the general direct 
nomination bill. Speaker Walker honored 
him with appointment to represent the 


house at Sec. Olin’s funeral. 
Organized labor had an influential and 
consistent firiend in Rep. Brophy. He ad- 


vocated and voted for such measures as 


the eight hour bill, the 54-hour bill for wo- 
men and minors, the Hoar bill for jury 
trial in contempt of court cases arising 
out of the issuance 6f injunctions, the labor 
unions fines bill and, in fact, every meas- 
ure for the betterment of the conditions 
surrounding the working class. 

For East Boston he fought valiantly 
when the Elevated-West End merger was 
under consideration for a provision abolish- 
ing the tolls in the Bast Boston tunnel but 
on this he had the lawyers of the house 
against him, it being held that such a pro- 
vision would be unconstitutional as violat- 
ing the existing tunnel contract between 
the city and the Elevated. 

One of the highest honors which could 
come to any member was that given Rep. 
Brophy at the close of the session when 
Speaker Walker picked him from all the 
democrats from the ninth congressional dis- 
trict to serve on the congressional redis- 
tricting committee which will report to the 
next general court. 


Rep. Brophy has been in the house two 
years. Last year he served on the com- 
mittee on public health. In 1909 he was 
in the Boston common council. This able 
and active young member from East Bos- 
ton is only 29 years old and the future 
undoubtedly holds in store for him higher 
political honors. 


Herbert N. Buck. 

One of the independent first year repub- 
licans in the present legislature was Rep. 
Herbert N. Buck of Wilmington, represent- 
ing the 20th Middlesex district in the house. 


Mr. Buck is a good type of the legislator 
who considers the merits and demerits of 
a question and then votes as his conscience 
dictates. Mr. Buck believed that United 
States senators should be elected by the dir- 
ect vote of the people and he accordingly 
voted for a resolution in favor of that sys- 
tem of electing the senators, 
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Rep. Buck was chosen by Speaker Walker 
to serve on the very important committee 
on taxation which had before it an unus- 
ually large number of important matters 
this year, including several state income 
tax propositions, bills relative to the taxa- 
tion of savings deposits in trust com- 
panies and national banks and Gov. Foss’ 
recommenations for changes in the taxation 
laws of the state. These are only a few 
of the many important bills before that com- 
mittee, which is one of the really big com- 
mittees of the legislature. Mr. Buck’s ex- 
perience as town assessor of Wilmington 
stood him in good stead in considering the 
different measures which came before the 
committee. 

Besides serving as assessor, Mr. Buck 
has been a member of the board of select- 
men, chairman of the board for two years, 
and overseer of the poor for four years. 
He was born in Wilmington on March 27, 
1862, and graduated the public schools in 
that town. He has been in the grocery 


business for 27 years. He is a member 
of the Men’s club of Wilmington, the 
PeenowA. M., , R. A.-C., K. T., : Congrega- 


tional club of Boston, Wilmington Grange 
and the Good Fellowship club of Reading. 


John P. Buckley. 


When the representative districts in the 
state were redistricted in 1896, Wards 6 
and 7, Brockton, were made to constitute 
the 11th Plymouth district. In the 14 years 
which followed it was practically impos- 
sible for a democrat to be elected from that 
district. Democrats in the district, gave up 
all hopes of electing a man of their party, 
at least until anther redistriction. took place. 
However, they went ahead and nominated 
as the democratic candidate last fall John 
P. Buckley. Everyone considered the nom- 
ination but an empty honor extended to a 
prominent and popular citizen of the dis- 
trict. 

John Buckley, however, was not at all 
discouraged at the way things looked. He 
buckled up his armor, put on his war paint, 
and started a campaign that took the re- 
publicans in that district by surprise. He 
went into every precinct and every street 
in both wards, made speeches, met the 
people whom he wanted to represent, had 
heart-to-heart talks with them and got 
them to thinking that perhaps afterall, it 
would not be such a very bad experiment 
to send a democrat to the legislature this 
year for a change. The result was that 
the votes were counted, to the 
amazement of the republican leaders in 
the 11th district, it was found that John 
P. Buckley had been elected. 

'Rep. Buckley was selected by Speaker 
Walker to serve on the committee on pris- 


ons which conducted the investigation of 
the Worcester county houses of correction. 


His work on the committee was marked by 


Strict devotion to his duties and careful 
consideration of every matter which came 
before that committee. On one particular 
occasion he was given charge of his com- 
mittee’s report against a bill providing that 
the state should establish a branch of the 
Massachusetts reformatory in Fall River. 


The proposition entailed an expense to the 


state of several thousand dollars for a mat- 


ter which the state could get along with- 


out. Several Fall River members behind the 
proposition had done considerable log-roll- 


ing on the bill and had secured a number 
of votes in favor of it. Rep. Buckley clearly 
outlined his reasons for his opposition to 
the bill, showing it up for what it was 
really worth, and secured the bill’s defeat. 

Rep. Buckley’s record on labor measures 
was one of the best in the house. He sup- 
ported the federal income tax resolutions 
and the resolution in favor of the direct 
election of United States senator by the 
people. 

Mr. Buckley was born in Ireland, May 
31, 1853, and graduated the national schools 
in that country. He is a past chief ranger 
and deputy high chief ranger of the Massa- 
chusetts Catholic Order of Foresters, a 
past master workman and deputy grand 
master workmen of the A. O. U. W., and 
a past grand knight of the Knights of Col- 
umbus. 


William R. Burke. 


To carry a normally republican district 
for three years in succession is somewhat 
of a task for a republican in these days, 
but when a democrat accomplishes this 
feat. people have a right to sit up and 
ask who he may be. The man in ques- 
tion is Rep. William R. Burke of Milford 
who has sat in the house from the 9th 
Worcester district since 1909. The dis- 
trict from which ‘Billy’ Burke comes is 
made up of both farming and manufac- 
turing industries and a man who repre- 
sents it had somewhat of a job on his hands 
reconciling what are at most times oppos- 


ing interests. Rep. Burke succeeded so well 
as a legislator in the lower nouse that there 
was a loud call for him-to enter the contest 
for senator from the 4th Worcester district, 
which is represented by Joseph S. Gates, 
who oniy was able to carry it by ten votes 
last fall. With Rep. Burke in the fight his 
republican opponent will have one of the 
hardest battles of his life on his hands. 

As in former years, Rep. Burke has been 
found working hard for laws that will 
benefit the working people. He was on 
the right side of the eight-hour bill fight 
and on the bill making 54 hours the limit 
for the employment of women and chil- 
dren. When the measures for progressive 
legislation were discussed, Rep. Burke voted 
and worked for the passage of the federal 
income tax bill, the Donahue resolutions, for 
direct election of United States senators, 
for the initiative and referendum and oth- 
er measures of this character. 

Speaker Walker assigned him to the com- 
mittee on cities, a hard-working commit- 
tee, and one dealing with such important 
measures as new city charters and with the 
Boston school teacher salary bill. Rep. 
Burke was an active member of this body 
and tnek part in framing much of the 
legislation reported out of it to the house. 
He is popular and persuasive and had a 
way of winning votes for any cause he ad- 
vocates. 


George R.. Burns. 

Rep. George R. Burns of Holyoke came 
to the legislature fresh from four years of 
successful service on the Holyoke board of 
aldermen and was therefore well equipped 
to take up the important duties of a legis- 
lator. He had also seen two years of ser- 
vice on the democratic city committee, in 
the years 1906-1907, and his experience in 
that capacity of course stood him in good 


stead. He was appointed by Speaker 
Walker to serve on the committee on coun- 
ties. 

All matters affecting western Massachu- 
setts came in for his’ particular attention. 
He was instrumental in securing the pas- 


sage through the house of a bill to relieve 
the city of Holyoke from the smoke nui- 
sance which has caused so much agitation 
there for several years. 


Rep. Burns voted with the laboring peo- 
ple on all measures affecting the hours of 
labor. He proved his true democracy in 
the fight in the house on the Boston teach- 
ers’ salary increase bill. Gov. Foss had 
vetoed this bill as a violation of the home 
rule plank in the democratic platform. Rep. 
Burns was one of the 21 democrats who 
voted to sustain the governor’s position on 
this bill. A bill giving the teachers the 
desired increase and doing away with that 
part of the bill which was an infringement 
upon home rule, was finally prepared as the 
result of the sustainment of the veto. Rep. 
Burns was born in Marlboro, Jan. 4, 1882, 
graduated the public grammar and high 
schools and the Holyoke Business Institute. 
He has been employed as a freight clerk on 
the B. & M. railroad for seven years. He 
is a member of the Brotherhood of Railway 
clerks and the South Holyoke Lyceum. 


J. D. Burns. 


To one who knows Rep. J. D. Burns of 
Salem, it is unnecessary to explain how 
he, a staunch democrat, came to walk away 


election to the 
tives in a district supposed to be a repub- 


with house of representa- 
lican stronghold. If one looks up |. Rep. 
Burns’ birth record at the Salem birth reg- 
istry, some additional reasons for his re- 
markable feat in obtaining an election in 
the strong republican 17th Essex district 
will be found. He was born in Salem, July 
4, 1876, on the 100th anniversary of the 
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day that this country’s first declaration of 
independence was signed. Figuratively 


speaking, independence is Rep. Burns’ mid- - 


dle name. 

Upon every occasion, ‘Jim’? Burns voted 
as his conscience dictated. He was always 
the friend of the labor man and could be 
depended upon to vote and to go out and 
get votes for every labor and progressive 
measure that was before the legislature of 
1911 for consideration. He was selected by 
Speaker Walker to serve on the committee 
on public service, an important sub-body 
of the legislature. The duty of the pub- 
lic service committee is to consider all sal- 
ary increase bills for employes in the pub- 
lic service, for bills providing for the retire- 
ment of public service employes and bills 
_ creating new public offices. fhe committee 
had 108 matters before it during the last 
Session. Despite this great number. of 
matters which had to be given the most 
careful attention and consideration, the 
committee was one of the first to clean up 
its docket. 

Rep. Burns introduced a bill providing 
that when a verdict has been set aside by 
a judge of a superior court on the ground 
of excessive damages, a new trial shall be 
confined to the question of damages. There 
were several other bills dealing with the 
same question introduced. The purpose of 
the bill was to save to the small defendant 
in a suit for damages, the expense of hav- 
ing to go over a new trial entirely. A bill 
was passed, embodying the provisions of 
the Burns bill. Another measure for which 
Rep. Burns worked hard and helped to se- 
cure the passage of, was a resolve author- 
izing the state board of health to investi- 
gate and report to the next legislature up- 
on the question of a water supply for the 
cities of Salem and Beverly and for the 
town of Peabody. An appropriation of 
$1500 was provided for the investigation. 

Rep. Burns is a graduate of- the public 
schools, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology and the Lawrence Scientific School 
of Harvard University. He is a civil en- 
gineer by occupation. Fraternally, he is a 
member of the Elks, A. O. U. W.,. Sons of 
Veterans and is also a member of the Har- 
vard Engineering association and of the 
Salem democratic city committee. 


Adolphus M. Burroughs. 


Rep. Adolphus M. Burroughs served his 
first term in this year’s house of represen- 
tatives. He is a member of the Jewish race 
and the only member of that race in this 
year’s legislature. Ward 8, which he rep- 
resented together with Martin M. Lomas- 
ney is a Jewish stronghold. 

When Rep. Burroughs came to the legis- 
lature he brought with him a bill to allow 
the sale of kosher meat on Sundays. This 
bill would allow the Jewish butchers, who, 
in accordance with their religion close 
their business on Saturdays, to keep them 
open from six to 10 a. m. Sundays for the 


purpose of supplying the Jewish population 
with fresh meat. The Hebrew residents of 
Ward 8 wanted this legislation probably 
more than any other piece of legislation in 
the general court of 1911. So did the Jew- 
ish citizens all over the state. The same 
bill had been brought to the legislature by 
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Burroughs’ predecessors for several years. 
Each year the bill had met with defeat. 

This year, largely through the influence 
and popularity of Rep. Burroughs, the bill 
passed both branches of the legislature and 
was signed by the governor. He also ob- 
tained the passage of a bill providing that 
no inmate of an asylum shall be deported 
by the board of insanity if he has been a 
resident of Massachusetts for at least three 
years. This was another piece of legislation 
to benefit the poor foreign-born citizen, who 
is in the majority in Mr. Burroughs’ ward. 
And so on down the line, Rep. Burroughs’ 
record is one of accomplishment and faith- 
fulness to his constituents. 

Rep. Burroughs served on the committee 
on legal affairs, which considered the kosher 
meat bill, He also served on the committee 
on engrossed bills. 

He was born in Germany, but came to 
this country when very young, graduated 
from the public schools and the Boston Uni- 
versity law school. He is now a practicing 
lawyer. Mr. Burroughs is only in his 28th 
year. He served in the Boston common 
council in 1909, the year in which that body 
was abolished. He is a member of the Hen- 
dricks club and the Boston Press club. He 
is also affiliated with the Knights of Pythi- 
as and the Federation of Jewish charities. 


Thomas F. J. Callahan. 


Although a first year man, Rep. Thomas 
F. J. Callahan of Ward 25, Boston, demo- 
crat, was one of the most active members 
of the house in the legislative session of 
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1911. The manner and the apparent ease 
with which he took hold of his legislative 
duties were worthy of a veteran. He took 
part in more legislative discussions and de- 
bates on the floor of the house than pro- 
bably any other Boston member. Possessed 
of a good, legal mind, which he has ac- 
quired through several years of successful 
law practice, he was able to intelligently 
debate and act on all matters of legisla- 
tion and to present his views thereon in a 
clear and understandable manner. 

Rev. Callahan was one of the hardest 
fighters for legislation to secure more 
speedy trials of civil cases in our courts in 
the interests of poor defendants. Rep. Calla- 
han also fought for the bill for more judges, 
which was another piece of legislation that 
would tend to bring about speedier trials. 
He also introduced several bills of his own 
dealing with the divorce problem. 

On labor bills and on the big progressive 
measures like the Donahue income tax res- 
olutions, the direct elections of United States 
senators, direct nominations, ete., he voted 
always with the plain people. Speaker 
Walker appointed him to the committee on 
education and his work on that committee 
was marked by great activity and _ strict 
attention to duty. If Rep. Callahan’s con- 
stituents will take the pains to look over 
his record on the hill this year, they will 
be sure to re-elect him by a much larger 
plurality than he received last fall. 

Rep. Callahan is a Boston-born boy. He 
is 38 years old and is a graduate of the 
public schools, Comer’s Commercial college 
and the Boston University law school. Fra- 
ternally, he is connected with the Kuights 
of Columbus and is a member of the Allston 
Improvement association, 


John J. Carmody. ; 

When the people of the 3d Hampden dis- 
trict—Ward 1 of the city of Springfield— 
chose John J. Carmody, a democrat, to fill 
the place in the lower house of the general 
court, that had been filled by John Henry 
Curtiss, a republican, in the previous house, 


they chose a man whose work has been of 
the quiet, persistent kind. Rep. Carmody 
has not been anxious to rush into debate, 
nor to take up the time of the house with 
idle talk. He has, however, made a careful 
study of the problems of legislation as they 
have presented themselves and has been 
found on the right side of all questions of 
interest to the people. As a member of 


the committee on banks and banking, he 


has been a regular attendant on commit- 
tee hearings and sessions and has taken 
part in the framing of laws of the most im- 
portant character. During the loan shark 
investigation, he followed the testimony on 
both sides and his careful study of the in- 
volved question of the rights of the people 
to be protected from unjust charges and 
persecutions and the legal rights of the 
money lenders resulted in doing much to 


clarify the situation in the interest of just — 


legislation. 

The federal income tax amendment, direct 
election of United States senators, direct 
nominations, the eight-hour bill and the 54- 
bill for women and children commanded his 


support. 
Rep. Carmody was born in Springfield, 
Nov. 2, 1876. He was educated in the public — 


schools and at the Massachusetts college of — 


pharmacy. He is a druggist, and a mem- 
ber of the Romanic club, Knights of Colum- 
bus and A. O. H. 


Charles L. Carr, 
Rep. Charles L. Carr of Dorchester came 
perious!y near losing out in the primary 


Ft 


fight last year, being returned a loser, in 
fact, in the original returns and getting a 


a 


as 


Man a 
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place on the recount by a handful of votes, 
but on election day he was high man in his 
ward of the three representatives elected, 
one of whom was a democrat. 

As in 1910 Rep. Carr served this year on 
the committee on metropolitan affairs and 
took a stand with those of the committee 
who insisted that the Boston charter act of 
1909 should stand unamended. These mem- 


pers of the committee were swamped in the 


house on the bill providing for district rep- 
resentation and party nominations for the 
Boston city council, but the bill was later 
defeated in the senate. 

In the Boston board of aldermen in 1909 
and in the common council the year pre- 
vious, Rep. Carr was a Good Government 
member and therefore it was, perhaps, na- 
tural that he should take the side of the 
Goo-Goos ‘in the fight on the charter. 

On the committee on metropolian affairs 
he was a firm supporter on the bill for a 
eertificate of exigency for the Boston & 
astern railroad and also pursued the same 
independent course on the _ electrification 
resolve, favoring the Wolcott measure which 
was subsequently killed in the senate. 

Rep. Carr is a lawyer by profession, re- 
eeiving his academic and law degrees at 
Harvard, and acts as trustee of large prop- 
erty interests. 


John Carr. 

Although well past the fourscore mark 
there is no more alert and mentally active 
member of the house than the veteran, John 
Carr of the 21st Suffolk district. It isn’t often 
that a man enters politics at the age of 82 
and even more rare than once in he suc- 
ceeds in accomplishing anything. But Rep. 
Carr of Roxbury is a business man of long 
training, wide experience in finance and pos- 
sessed of a ripe judgment. He had to a 
large extent retired from the activities of 
business and had ambition to serve in the 
legislature and his two years there have 
been marked by a conscientious devotion to 
his duty. 

Few of the youngsters in the house are 
oftener in their seats than the “grand old 
man” and none of them pay more attention 
to the procedure than has he. During his 
first year he served on banks and banking 
with distinction, but this year he found its 
demands rather more than he could meet, 
so was content to retain a place on feder- 
al relations. That committee had some of 


the really big measures of the session, mat- 
ters affecting the entire state in its rela- 
tion to the general government and all of 
them so vitally important as to require care- 
ful consideration and long study. 
Naturally a conservative Rep. Carr could 
see no merit in such measures as the feder- 
al income tax or the direct election of Unit- 
ed States senators and thus found himself 
in the minority on his commitee. But he 
has been consistent in all things during his 
service on Beacon hill. If there had been 
more men of the stability and character of 
John Carr in the house during the past two 
year its critics would not have found the 


opportunity to say such harsh things about 


the recklessness with which legislation was 
hurried through or ruthlessly slain. 


Patrick B. Carr. 
Rep. Patrick B. Carr of the 4th Suffolk 
district, in his first year in the house, es- 


tablished a reputation as a faithful and 


conscientious legislator that was equalled 
by very few members of the general court 
of 1911 and for that matter by very few 
men who ever sat on Beacon hill. He 
didn’t miss a single roll-call during the en- 
tire session and the number of rolls called 
during the last session established a new 


record. He voted right in every instance 
from the standpoint of a laboring con- 
stituency. Name any popular measure 


that was before the last legislature and 
you will find, if you look up the roll-calls 
in the house journals, that he was recorded 
in favor of it. The resolutions in favor 
of the direct election of United States sen- 
ators by the people, the federal income tax 
resolutions, the initiative and referendum, 
direct nominations and all other progres- 
sive and popular measures had Rep. Carr’s 
support. In the matter of labor legislation, 
he voted for the eight-hour bill, the 54- 
hour pil! for women and children in manu- 
facturing and mercantile establishments, 
and the bill providing for the retirement on 
a pension of all laborers in the employ- 


ment of the city of Boston who have served 
for a period of 25 years or more and have 
reached the age of 60 years. He was one 
of the best friends that the Boston elemen- 
tary scheol teachers had in their fight for 
an inerease in salaries. 

Aside from these big, general matters of 
legislation, he found time to work foY bills 
of local importance to his district and as 
ae result. Jot > his efforts Charlestown 
is likely to witness the speedy abolition of 
the Main street and Rutherford avenue 
grade crossings, after many years of delay. 

His committee appointment was drain- 
age and higher committee honors await him 
because of the good work he put in on his 
committee this year. 

Rep. Carr was 27 years oid, April 16. 
was born in Cambridge and 
public schools. He is a retail grocery clerk. 
Fraternally, he is aftiliated with the Mass- 
achusetts Catholic Order of Foresters, and 
the A. O. H. .He is also a member of the 
Charlestown Business Men’s association. 


He 
attended the 


Thomas J. Casey. 

The 14th Suffolk district sent to the house 
of representatives this year a young demo- 
crat who accomplished a good deal more 
than the average first year man in the 
legislative session just closed. His name 
is Thomas J. Casey and the voters of 
Ward 14, when they go to the polls next 
fall to select the men to represent them in 
the legislature of .1912 will do well to re- 


member the name and reward good and 
faithful service by returning him to the 
house. 


It is due to the efforts of Rep. Casey 
that the young man without the advan- 
tage of a higher education but desirous of 
becoming a lawyer is not to have that op- 
portunity denied him right away. The bar 
examiners had made a regulation that after 
this year a high school diploma or. a cer- 
tificate of learning in the languages and 
higher mathematics should be necessary be- 
fore a person could take the bar examina- 
tion. 

Rep. Casey, like a lot more people, had 
the idea that knowledge of the law should 
be the test in taking bar examination and 
he introduced a bill which would prevent 
any such regulation being made. The ex- 
aminers finally capitulated and announced 
that their regulation would not be put 


into effect until 1914 in order that it would 
not affect those who had already taken up 
the study of law. 

Speaker Walker apointed Rep. Casey to 
the committee on constitutional amend- 


ments where he voted to report the direct 
legislation amendment to the constitution 
and Gov. Foss’s state income tax amend- 
Naturally the young man from South 


ment. 


Boston was a warm supporter of all legis- 
lation designed to help the working people. 
He proved an earnest and conscientious 
representative of his district. 

Rep, Casey served an apprenticeship of 
two years in the common council before 
coming to the legislature. He was born 
in Boston, March 18, 1878. 


Fred P. Chapman. 


Rep. Fred P. Chapman of Franklin, in 
his second year in the house as the repre- 
sentative of the 12th Norfolk district, again 
served on the committee on railroads. His 
work on that committee on the various 
bills was marked by the same conservatism 
which he displayed in his first year. He sup- 
ported every railroad bill that came be- 
fore the committee, especially the various 
New Haven measures. 

Without doubt, Rep. Chapman was one 
of the strongest champions that the New 
Haven railroad had in the house. On sev- 
eral occasions he took the floor in behalf 
of reports. of his committee in favor of 
bills desired by the New Haven railroad 
company. He strongly opposed the bill 
to provide for the punishment of officers 
and agents of railroad corporations for vio- 
lating certain provisions of the state rail- 


road laws. 
fine of not more than $1000, or 
ment not exceeding one year or 
and imprisonment. 

Rep. Chapman’s attitude at all times dur- 
ing the session was, as in the previous 
year, that of a conservative republican. He 


The penalty in the bill was a 


imprison- 
both fine 
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voted against the bill to reduce the hours 
of labor of street railway employes to nine 
in eleven hours a day. He also voted 
against the fifty-four hour-a-week bill for 
women and children in manufacturing and 
mercantile establishments. He was not re- 
corded on the eight hour bill but voted 
against it in his first year. On measures 
like the federal income tax resolutions and 
the resolutions favoring the election of 
United States senators by direct vote of 
the people, Rep. Chapman was always found 
voting ‘‘no.” 

Rey. Chapman was born in Franklin, Feb. 
1, 1866. He obtained his education in the 
Dean academy and Tufts college, graduating 
from tho latter institution in 1886. From 
1886 to 1888 he was a transitman on the 
Gulf, Colorado and Santa Fe R. R. He re- 
turned east from there to become paymas- 
ter cf the Ray Woolen company, which po- 
sition he held for four years, when he was 
promoted to be superintendent of the mill. 


In 1900, he was again promoted, becoming 
agent of the Ray Mill of the American 
Woolen company, after the consolidation 


had been accomptished. Since 1902 he has 
been president of the Franklin Yarn com- 
pany. 

He was a member of the Franklin school 
committee for 12 years and also served on 
the town sewer and water commission. He 
is a Mason and a member of the Home 


Market, and Norfolk Country clubs, and 
also of the Franklin County club, the 
Franklin Business Men’s club, the Tufts 
Alumni and other college clubs. 


Allen Clark. 


The name ‘of Rep. Allen Clark of the 
25th Suffolk representative district is linked 
with the passage of one of the most im- 
portant and humane pieces of legislation 
enacted by the last legislature, namely the 
prisoners parole act. Rep. Clark led the 
fight in the house for this measure and 
was instrumental in getting a favorable 
report on it from the committee on prisons 


of which he was a member. The act creates 
a board of parole to consist of three mem- 
bers appointed by the governor, who may 
release on parole any prisoner who has 
been or may hereafter be convicted of any 
offence, excepting murder, rape, arson and 
incest, providing that the prisoner has 
served at least one-third of the term for 
which he was sentenced. The board will 
parole only such prisoners as it believes 
will not violate the law if allowed their 
liberty. Any prisoner who violates his 
parole may be retaken immediately. e 
Rep. Clark fought for a similar measure 
back in 1904-06 when he was in the house. 
Rep. Clark’s work throughout the last 
session was marked by the same fearless 
independence and progressiveness which he 
displayed when in the house in 1904-06. He 
was apvointed by Speaker Walker to the 
committees on prisons and military affairs 
and rendered valuable service on both com- 
mittees. He supported every labor meas- 
ure and voted and worked for such pro- 
gressive measures as the Donahue reso- 
lutions in favor of a national income tax, 
the Donahue resolutions in favor of the 
direct election of United States senators, 
the direct nominations bill, etc. He was 
an earnest supporter of the bill providing 
for the expenditure of $9,000,000 for the 
development of Boston harbor. 


Rep. Clark obtained his education in the 
public schools. He is a contractor. When 
in the house in 1904-06 he served on the 
committees on taxation and election laws, 
respectively. He is a democrat. 


Wendell P. Clark. 

The 2nd Worcester representative dis- 
trict comprising Ashburnham, Gardner, 
Templeton and Winchendon is one in which 
both the agricultural and manufacturing 


are strong. It has always asked 
and expected that the representative be 
conservative and not a _ politician. This 
year it sent Charles N. Edgell of Gardner 
and Wendell P. Clark of Winchendon. 
Mr. Clark was appointed by Speaker 
Walker to the committee on counties and 
he took a special interest in all matters 
affecting Worcester county. Mr. Cark has 
taken a lively interest in all matters that 
came before the house and given them 
exceptionally careful attention. 


interests 


Zebedee E. Cliff. 


Somerville was fortunate in having such 
solid citizens to represent her in the house, 
although replacing half her delegation with 
new men. Rep. Cliff of Somerville of the 
26th Middlesex district, is an architect and 
builder, and a practical man. One of the 
most practical and sensible bills introduced 
during his second year in the house was 
that introduced on leave by Rep. Cliff, and 
carried through to enactment—‘‘Relative to 
returns of inventories of state institutions 
under the general supervision of the state 
board of charity.” 


The bill amends Chapter 84 of the re- 


ty? - 
be 


~ 


vised laws by striking out section seven, and 
inserting in place a requirement that ‘‘The 
trustees of each institution under the gen- 
eral supervision of the board shall annually 
on the 30th day of November cause to be - 
made and sent to the board on or before 
the third Wednesday in December an ac- 


curate inventory of the stock and supplies 
on hand and the value and amount thereof 
at said institution.” 

Rep. Cliff was appointed by Speaker Walk- 
er to the chairmanship of the committee on 
public charitable institutions. By this ap- 
pointment Rep. Cliff was jumped over the 
heads of one or two other legislators who 
outranked him, but the wisdom of the speak- 
er’s choice was early manifest. All through 
the year he was on the job. He went over 
all the estimates from the institutions, with 
the advantage that his practical knowledge 
gave him, and scaled down estimates to the 
advantage of the commonwealth. 

He is a humane and kindly man, and his 
experience on the special committee of the 
previous year, to investigate the lLyrnan 
school, convinced him of the need of curb- 
ing corporal punishment at the school, and 
under his leadership a bill was put through 
the legislature limiting corporal punishment 
at the Lyman school to no more than one 
infliction in any one day, and not till after 
24 hours after it has been ordered. 

Rep. Cliff has had a long public career 
in his native city, having served in the 
board of aldermen in 1905, and 1906; on the 
board of health in 1907, 1908 and 1909, and 
for years on the republican city committee. 
He was born Sept. 23, 1864, and educated 
in the public schools. He has long been a 
member of the West Somerville board of 
trade and was its president for two years. 
He belongs to the Masons, I. O. O. F. and 
igh le 

There is no doubt of his return to the 
house for a third year, and probably for 
longer if he can spare the time. 


John H. Cogswell. 


Rep. John H. Cogswell of Lynn, republi- 
can, serving his second term from the 12th 
Essex district, was one of the most influen- 
tial and aggressive members of the entire 
Essex county delegation in the hou&Se of 
representatives this year. 


~ 


Rep. Cogswell did one man’s full share of 
fighting for the number of labor bills before 
this year’s legislature. He voted and spoke 
for the eight-hour bill for employees on 
public works of the state, the 54-hour bill 
for women and children in mercantile and 
manufacturing establishments and _ practi- 
cally every other “‘big’’ labor measure. He 
also voted for the federal income tax res- 
olutions, the resolve in favor of the direct 
election of United States senators by the 
people and the other progressive measures 
that were considered by the great and 
general court of 1911. ~ 

Last year Mr. Cogswell was appointed to 
the committee on legal affairs. He did 
good work on that committee and this year 
received recognition for his good work from 
Speaker Walker who appointed him to the 
committees on public lighting and elections. 

Rep. Cogswell was an earnest supporter 
of the general direct nomination bill and 
was a strong supporter of the public op:n- 
ion bill. Rep. Cogswell also introduced a 
number of bills of his own in the legis- 
lature. One of these was the ‘“padrone’”’ 
bill. This bill provided an imprisonment 
penalty for persons or agents of employers 
who secure positions for men, mostly for- 
eigners, and in return for the same compel 
the man to pay them a certain amount of 
his wages every week. This practise of 
“taxing”? poor working men for obtaining 
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them positions has been carried on to ex- 
cessive degrees in many mill cities and 
towns in the state, especially among the 
foreign classes of laborers. Mr. Cogswell’s 
bill made the offense punishable by a fine 
of from $25 to $500, or by imprisonment in 
the state prison for not more than three 
years. The bill made the offense a felony 
where it is now but a misdemeanor. Under 
the present law a man can violate the law 
and get off with a small fine of $10. ‘I'nis 
bill would prevent such an _ occurrence. 
After a hard fight the bill passed the house 
but the influence brought to bear against 
the bill in the senate was too strong to 
overcome. 

Another bill which Rep. Cogswell intro- 
duced and made a hard fight for was a bill 
requiring electric light and power com- 
panies to establish uniform rates for their 
product. This bill would make the com- 
panies sell their electricity to the small 
consumer at the same price that they 
charge the large consumer, The committee 
on public lighting reported against the bill 
but Cogswell secured substitution of the 
bill for the adverse report in the house. 

In the house he was the leader of the 
fight for the Boston & Eastern Railroad 
bill. 

Mr. Cogswell was born in Lynn on July 
4, 1875. He graduated from the public 
schools in that city. After working in the 
shoe business for a number of years he 
took up the study of law and graduated 
from the Boston University law school in 
1909. Fraternally he is connected with the 
Heptasophs, Foresters, Elks and the Ameri- 
ean Benefit society. 


Samuel I. CoOllins. 


Rep. Samuel I. Collins of Amesbury, bet- 
ter known on Beacon hill as ‘“‘Sam’’ Collins, 
proved himself one of the most active and 
forceful debaters in this year’s house, al- 
though it was his first year. ‘‘Sam’s’’ re- 
marks always carried weight with them 
too. As a member of the committee on 
public service he early tooka vigorousstand 
against any more liberal pension laws for 
judges, contending that the man entitled 
to a pension was the employe who worked 
for a low wage and was unable to save 
anything—not the well-paid employes of 
the commonwealth. 

The public service committee was much 
in the limelight, as usual, and, as usual, 
was a good deal of a storm centre on 
account of its having to do with all salary 
increase bills for state employes. Rep. Col- 
lins handled» many of the reports of the 


committee and handled them capably. Fur- 
ther than that, he got into practically all 
of the fights that other members of his 
committee, 
ered. 


in charge of reports, encount- 


“Sam’’ showed himself to be a true pro- 
gressive, voting for such labor measures 
as the eight-hour bill, the 54-hour bill for 
women and children, the bill to jcompel 
the marking of convict-made goods as such 
and the Donahue resolutions for direct elec- 
tion of U. S. senators, the public opinion 
bill and the initiative and referendum. In 
behalf of the farmers of his_ district he 
vigorously opposed the bill to compel all 
vehicles to carry lights at night, and the 
Ellis milk inspection bill. 


The voters of the first Essex district 


may well feel proud of-the record ‘‘Sam’’ 
Collins made in his first year in the house. 
He was a live wire. Rep. Collins was born 
in Salisbury, March 4, 1857, and was edu- 
cated in the public schools. He is engaged 
in the real estate business and farming. 


Francis L. Colpoys. 


The fact that Francis L. Colpoys has rep- 
resented Ward 15 of Boston for three con- 
secutive years is worthy of special men- 
tion. To persons who watch Beacon hill af- 
fairs closely, however, the reasons are very 
plain. They have looked up his roll call rec- 
ord and they have found that it is one 
which ‘‘would make a labor man jump over 
the fence with joy.’’ Then when one re- 
members that the great majority of the 
voters of Ward 15 are in the laboring class 
he can readily understand how Mr. Colpoys 
stands with his constituents and he will 
also have solved one of the reasons for 
Rep. Colpoys’ successful political career. 
But there are other reasons. He knows how 
to make friends and to hold them. That is 
the first and most important qualification 
for a successful politician. Rep. Colpoys 
hasn’t met with a defeat since he entered 
politics, and that was in 1907 when, only 
23 years of age, he ran and was elected 
to the Boston common council. He was re- 


elected in 1903. rm 1909 and each year since 
he has come to the house. Quite a record 
for a young man yet in his 20’s. In the last 
session Rep. Colpoys was compelled to stay 
away from Beacon hill for several months 
because of a serious illness which overtook 
him just after his election. He was re- 
quired to undergo three operations for ap- 
pendicitis. He returned just in time to help 
the elementary school teachers of Boston 
in their fight for better salaries. He sup- 
ported the bill which made it mandatory 
upon the Boston school committee to de- 
vote a certain amount of their appropria- 
tions for the purpose of increasing the pay 
of the elementary teachers. 

Rep. Colpoys is a member of about a 
dozen fraternal and _ social organizations. 
That means a few votes. He is a cracker- 
jack singer and is in great demand at so- 
cial affairs in South Boston. That means 
more votes. He was born in South Boston, 
Feb. 7, 1884, and is a graduate of the pub- 
lic schools and Comer’s Commercial col- 
lege. He is a member of the Knights of 
Columbus, St. Augustine’s C. T. A., A. O. 
H., M. GC. O. F., Heptasophs, Celtic club and 
the Samoset club. 

Daniel L. Connolly. 

Rep. Daniel- lL. Connolly, who represented 
the 9th Suffolk district in the house of 
1911, is the father of the bill passed by the 
last legislature which increases the sala- 
ries of legislators from $750 to $1000 a 
year. By the same token he is the father 
of the first members’ salary increase bill 
ever passed by a Massachusetts legislature. 
The bill was upon his own petition. A sim- 
jlar bill was introduced the year before 
and the year before that but each time 
was defeated. 

The bill is one of the most meritorious 
measures passed by this year’s legislature. 
It is also a very important piece of legis- 
lation. It will tend to encourage men of 
small means but of good standing and abil- 
ity to seek the office of solon and will 


undoubtedly result in bringing to Beacon 
hill a better class of lawmakers. 

Rep. Connolly voted for the 54-hour bill 
for women and children in mercantile and 
manufacturing establishments, the eight- 
hour bill for employes on public works of 
the state, peaceful picketing and all other 
labor measures. He also voted for the 
Donahue resolutions favoring the direct 


—— 


election of United States senators by the 
people and the federal income tax. 

Speaker Walker appointed him to the 
important committee on metropolitan af- 
fairs, an unusually important appointment 
for a first-year member. He supported the 
amendments to the city charter which would 
have given the people of Boston a decent 
referendum on the charter and would also 
take away from the civil service commis- 
sion the power of passing upon appoint- 
ments of the mayor of Boston, 

His record is one of which he 
constituency may well be proud. 

Rep. Connolly was born March Ill, 1882. 
He obtained his education in the public 
schools and at Tufts college. He is in the 
undertaking business. He is a member of 
the Catholic Union. 


and his 


John D. Connors. e 

Rep. John D. Connors of Boston, who 
represents the 17th Suffolk district,in the 
house of 1911, is a graduate of the old Bos- 
ton common council, now extinct. 

On labor matters he had a perfect rec- 
ord from a labor standpoint. He voted for 
the eight-hour bill for employes on public 
works of the state. He also supported the 
54-hour bill for women and children in 
manufacturing and mercantile’ establish- 


unions to 
workmen’s 
compensation, the bill to provide for a 
jury trial in cases growing out of the vio- 
lation of injunctions and all other measures 
desired by organized labor and working- 


ments; labor 


the bill to permit 
impose fines to enforce strikes; 
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men in general. Rep. Connors was a sin- 
cere supporter of the Donahue resolution 
in favor of the election of United States 
senators by the people and ratifying the 
proposed amendment to the national con- 
stitution for an income tax. He was one of 
the petitioners for the bill to reduce the 


height limitations for members of the Bos- - 


ton fire deparment. 

Rep. Connors served on the committee on 
state house and libraries and supported the 
resolve providing for the erection of a 
statue to the late ‘“‘Ben’’ Butler. 

If he wants another term in the house, 
Rep. Connors can probably have it with- 
out much opposition as it is a rule in Ward 
17 that any man who makes a good record 
on Beacon hill in his first year be returned 
a second time at least. Rep. Connors was 
born in Boston, July 5, 1878. He was edu- 
cated in the publie schools. He is a motor- 
man on the Boston Elevated. He served 
in the common council of 1909. He is a 
member of the Tammany club of Ward 17. 


Eli M. Converse. 

One of the few remaining members of 
the old school of republican conservatism 
who served in the present legislature was 
Rep. Eli M. Converse, of West Brookfield, 
a first year man from the 4th Worcester 
district. Without doubt one of the quiet- 
est men who ever came to the house of 
representatives, Rep. Converse’s voice has 
been heard only when the roll was called. 


But he has always been there when his. 


name was called and a study of his record 
will show that he was ever mindful of the 
needs and requirements of the people of 
his district. 

Before coming to the legislature, Mr. Con- 
verse had served as chairman of the board 
of selectmen of the town of West Brook- 
field. His experience in that position fully 
acquainted him with the needs of the 
citizens of his district and fully qualified 


to represent his constituents in the 
His knowledge of town affairs 
enabled him to act with unusually good 
judgment on all measures concerning 
the various towns of the commonwealth. 
It might be mentioned in this connection 
that the district represented by Mr. Con- 
verse comprises the towns of Brookfield, 
Hardwick, New Braintree, North Brookfield, 
Warren and West Brookfield, and a man 
who has to look out for the interests of 
six towns is pretty sure to have plenty 
to do to keep him busy, and this was cer- 
tainly true in the case of Rep. Converse. 
He was appointed to the committee on 
drainage and did good work on that com- 
mittee. Mr. Converse is a prominent mer- 
chant in the town of West Brookfield: He 
was born in Brookfield, Oct. 31, 1850, and 
graduated from the public schools. He is 
a member of the A. F. A. M, 


him 
legislature. 


John J. Conway. 


The brilliant record which Rep. John J,, 


Conway of the 23rd Suffolk district estab- 
ished in his four years of service in the 
houses in 1905-’06-’07-’10, was lived up to 
and even surpassed during the recent ses- 
sion. Beginning where he had left off the 
year before, he has steadily advanced as 
one of the principal members of the house 
until in the closing days of the session he 
was looked upon as one of the few real 
leaders of the lower branch. 


For honesty, conscientiousness and faith- 
fulness to his constituents and to the state, 
Rep. Conway’s record and reputation could 
be pitted against that of any member of 
the legislature and the verdict would not be 
unfavorable to the Roxbury man. In point 
of popularity, Rep. Conway was excelled by 
very few. One evidence of his popularity 
was shown when he was selected by his 
associates to preside over the mock ses- 
sion at the close of the session. 


One of the things that has served to 
strengthen Rep. Conway’s position in the 
housé is his absolute non-partisanship. He 
has not upon any occasion allowed party 
ties to interfere in his consideration of mat- 
ters of legislation. On labor matters he has 
always displayed his sympathy with the la- 
boring man. He led the fight in the house 
for the bill to make nine hours in eleven 
eenstitute a day’s work for street railway 
employes. He introduced the bill on his 
own petition, got it through the house and 
worked thard to get it through the senate. 

Rep. Conway was reapopinted to the ways 
and means committee by Speaker Walker 
and was alse given a place on the commit- 
tee on counties this year. He served on 
both ;committees faithfully and well. 

In the fight to increase the salaries of 
the Boston elementary school teachers, Rep. 
Conway took a leading part and was great- 
ly instrumental in getting the compromise 
salary bill through. He took a prominent 
part in practically every big fight that oc- 
curred in the house during the last session. 
He introduced a bill to compel the Boston 
licensing board to give public hearings. This 
bill was killed after one of the hottest de- 
bates of the year. 

Speaker Walker at the close of the ses- 
sion recognized the Roxbury legislator with 
a place on the redistricting committee. 


Leon M. Conwell. 
Leon M. Conwell of Somerville, repre- 
senting the 26th Middlesex district for the 


second year, maintained the reputation he 
made in 1910 as a hardworking, conscien- 


tious and conservative legislator. For the 
committee on ways and means, on which 
he was again placed, he handled numer- 
ous reports with almost invariable suc- 
cess. He was one of the most faithful 
members of this overburdened committee 
which has to do with all the financial 
problems of the state and did his part in 
puncturing the loose reports of Gov. Foss’ 
experts and the oftentimes looser conclu- 
sions which the governor drew from these 
reports and which were generally found to 
be unsustained by the facts contained in 
the reports. 

Rep. Conwell’s consistent conservatism 
was shown in his votes against such 
measures as the resolutions for direct elec- 
tion of U. S. senators and the ratification 
of the federal income tax amendment, the 
eight-hour bill for employes’ on public 
works, the 54-hour bill for women and chil- 
ors employed in textile factories, the 
peaceful persuasion bill, the public opinion 
bill and the _ initiative and referendum 
amendment to the constitution. 

Mr. Conwell is editor of the Somerville 
Journal. He was born in that city, but 
moved to Philadelphia when quite young 
and went to Princeton for his collegiate 
training. 


James H. L. Coon. 


The third year in the house of Rep. James 
H. L. Coon of Watertown was even more 
strenuous than his second, when he fought 
so game a fight for the classification of 
property. Rep. Coon was chairman of the 
public service committee this last year, 
and on his shoulders rested heavy responsi- 
bilities. There were multitude of bills 
providing more pay for judges, more pay 
for clerks of court, and other court of- 
ficials, pensions for court officials, and 
more pay and pensions for all sorts of pub- 
lie officers. Rep. Coon again showed him- 


self a conservative, standing firm against 
many a plan to loot the public treasury. He 
held in mind also what has become an 
axiom, as well as time-honored tradition 
in the house—no more increases of salary 
for the courts till the highest court of all, 
the general court gets an increase. He 
did report a pension bill for the district 
police and put it through the house, and a 
bill for a readjustment of salaries of the 
doorkeepers of the house; but he was too 
modest to push a bill for the increase in 
salaries of the members of the legislature; 
neverthefess the house substituted the bill. 

Rep. Coon’s committee was one of the 
few to clear its docket somewhere near the 
time-limit set by the rules. Both in the 
committee-room and in the house he was 
faithful in attendance, and on the floor he 
showed himself a ready debater. He was 
alsa a member of the committee on mercan- 
tile affairs, which had a long docket and 
required prolonged labors. Rep. Coon is 
being urged for the senate when Sen. Mulli- 
gan retires. It is believed that Water- 
town is entitled to a republican senator 
and can elect one. 

Rep. Coon was born in Barnstable Oct. 
16, 1853, and educated in the public schools 
and in Eastman Business college, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. He is an insurance en- 
gineer by profession and was state inspec- 
tor of factories and public buildings from 
1885 to 1891. For years he has been prom- 
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inent in local politics, and was elected se- 
lectman before beginning his legislative 
career. 


Michael H. Cotter. 

One of the bright young men whom Lynn 
contributed to the legislature this year is 
Michael H. Cotter of Ward 6 of that city, 
who by his ready grasp of matters made 
himself strong with his fellows and valuable 
to his constituents. Rep. Cotter took hold 
of the hardy perennial, a resolve that the 
state should pay the Murphy heirs for the 
land it took for the Nahant boulevard, for 
which it had paid nobody anything, and by 
his push and energy fought it through to a 
finish, having the satisfaction of winning 
the governor’s approval and securing $5000 
for the Murphys. He has been a strong 
friend of labor and was a warm supporter 
of the 54-hour bill for the women and chil- 
dren of the mills, as well as of the eight- 
hour law, peaceful persuasion, anti-injunc- 
tion, trades union fines, workingmen’s 
compensation and every other bill which 
came up during the session in the interest of 
the toiler. As a democrat he stood consist- 
ently with his party. 

On all bills of Lynn interest he has put in 
faithful work for his city. He worked stead- 
ily for the Boston & Eastern electric inter- 
urban bill and spoke for it on the floor of 
the house, though standing by what he con- 
scientiously believed the people of Lynn 
wanted, a fare not exceding 12 cents from 
the Shoe City to Boston, voting for the 
Quinn amendment which was defeated. But 
he accepted the will of the house and voted 
for the bill as it passed that body. He took 
part in all the discussions on the big rail- 
road problems for his city, standing with 
the depressionists in so far as the interests 


of the community and the taxpayer were 
safeguarded but not going to the extremes 
of the ultra proponents for placing the four 
tracks of the Boston & Maine below the 
street level. He was a consistent supporter 
of a future boulevard or thoroughfare from 
Central square to West Lynn after’ the 
railroad should become electrified and the 
use of steam abandoned. In all things Mr. 
Cotter was conservatively progressive. He 
made good and will meet his constituents 
confidently as a candidate for re-election to 
the house from the 15th Hssex district com- 
prising Ward 6, Lynn and Saugus. 

Rep. Cotter was born in Ireland 44 years 
ago, national and was educated in her 


schools. He has been in politics since 
early manhood, being a member of the 
democratic state committee, and having 


served as chairman of the democratic city 
committee of Lynn. He began work in a 
shoe factory but has been engaged for 15 
years in the cigar, real estate and in- 
surance business: 


Channing H. Cox. 

One committee that escaped any blame 
for lagging behind this year on Beacon hill 
was mercantile affairs. In fact no com- 
mittee in the legislature could show a clean- 
er bill of health than what wasi once dubbed 
the committee on ‘‘miscellanecus affairs." 
Reports were made at an early date on 
each of the 112 matters referred, not a dis- 
senter was recorded on any one and the 
house stood by the committee every time. 

The lion’s share of credit for this splen- 


did showing belongs to the house chairman, 
Rep. Channing H. Cox of Ward 10. 

How remarkable this record is may be 
seen from the rature of the bills which the 
committee had to consider. There were no 
less than half a dozen bills, all strongly 
backed by improvement associations, etc., 
relative to the charges for telephone service 
in the suburban districts, which sought to 
substitute schemes of their framers for the 
carefully devised schedule just put into ef- 
fect by recommendation of the highway com- 
mission. Then there were innumerable bills, 


as usual, relative to the burying of wires, 
while the people who want packages of food 
products stamped with the net weight not- 
withstanding that certain food products, such 
as lard and butter shrink in weight after 
packing, made their annual visit to the 
state heuse. This' year there was a vigor- 
ous attempt to abolish the use of trading 
stamps but Chairman Cex’s committee 
gave this bill leave to withdraw after it had 
been clearly established that such an act 
would be unconstitutional. 

Rep. Cox’s own constituency, embracing 
innumerable automobile dealers and chauf- 
feurs, was vitally interested in the bill to 
compel all vehicles to carry lights at nighi 
and the Ward 10 man plaved a conspicuous 
part in the final success of this long fought 
for measure. 

One of the reforms which Rep. Cox 
secured this year waS a measure com- 
pelling the gas and electric light commis- 
sioners to order an inspection of a gas 
meter upon application from a consumer. 
While the existing law was supposed to 
afford such protection it was found upon 
trial that the test was discretionary on the 
part of the board. Now if a consumer be- 
lieves he is being overcharged he can take 
steps to prove or disprove his contention 
to his own satisfaction. 

He also pushed through a resolve pro- 
viding that the board of gas and electric 


light commissioners’ shall investigate the 
“demand” indicators used for measuring 


electricity and which defy reading by any 
but an expert, the idea of the investigation 
being to secure a meter that will tell the 
consumer at once just how much electricity 
he is using. 

Coming from the district most affected 
he took a prominent hand in framing 
legislation to do something effective in 
abating the smoke nuisance by compelling 
electrification of the offending railroad lines. 

As a member of the special committee 
to consider the governor’s recommendation 
for a public utilities commission he gave 
this big subject considerable study which 
enabled him to furnish his fellow 
members with many valuable suggestions 
bearing on the question of changing the 
methods oi controlling public service cor- 
porations. Taking up the negative side of 
his work during the present session Mr. Cox 
spoke and worked hard in opposition to the 
measure to strip the Jand court of much 
of its power, the so-cailed “‘anti bob-veal’’ 
law and standing for home rule as agaisnt 
the Boston teachers’ salary bill. 


Russell D. Crane. 

Rep. Russell D. Crane of the 8rd Middle- 
sex district was much in the limelight per- 
force, in his second year in the house, for 
there were introduced a number of impor- 


tant bills affecting the welfare of Cam- 
bridge, chief among which were: the bill 
for a new charter, the bill for a new court- 
house, and the bill for a hospital. Rep. 
Crane again shone in debate, making co- 
gent arguments for all these propositions. 
He incurred the enmity of the county ring 
for he opposed giving the county commis- 
sioners carte blanche as to the location of 
the new courthouse. He argued that the 
new building should be in the neighbor- 
hood of the old—Harvard square—and that 
if no section was particularly mentioned, 
the commissioners would assuredly choose 
East Cambridge for he had evidence to that 
effect. 

The house was convinced by his argu- 
ments, and when, by a close vote the pro- 
vision specifying the locality was eliminatea, 
followed his lead in killing the bill. 

Rep. Crane’s progressiveness was shown 
in his advocacy, in a strong speech, of the 
Donahue resolutions for direct election of 
United States senators. 


A member of two such important com- 
mittees as_ street railways and _ public 
lighting, he naturally was active in the de- 
bates of the house and lived up to the 
reputation made in the railroad fight of 
last year as one of the strongest debaters 
of the lower branch. He handled many im- 
portant reports for his committee on 
street railways and it was he who drafted 
and carried to success the resolve providing 
for a thorough investigation by the rail- 
road commission of the subject of street 
fenders for street railway cars. 

But his greatest feat of the year, prob- 
ably, was his drafting, in conjunction with 
Sen. Malley, of the Malley-Crane direct 
legislation amendment to the constitution, 


which failed of the necessary two-thirds 
vote in the house by only five votes. That 
remarkable vote in favor of such an inno- 
vation in our law making process was a 
high tribute to the skill of the authors of 
the measure in drafting a measure which, 
while ultra-progressive, was at the same 
time as conservative as such a measure 
could be made. 

He introduced on his own petition a bill 
to provide a referendum to the women at 
the next state election on the question of 
amending the constitution by striking the 
word ‘‘male’ from the constitution, and 
his argument against woman suffrage was 
one of the most interesting of the year. 


Russell D. Crane was born in Hartford, 
Conn., May 26, 1877, and was educated in the 
public schools and graduated from Harvard 
university in 1900. In college he was a mem- 
ber of the Theta Delta Chi, and was prom- 
inent in several debating societies, where 
he obtained the experience which has serv- 
ed him so well in the house. His election 
to the legislature followed two years in the 
Cambridge city council, and two years in 
the board of aldermen. He is a member of 
the republican and non-partisan city com- 
mittees, and has been vice-chairman of the 
latter. He is vice-president of the Cam- 
bridge Republican club, and a member of 
the Colonial, Cambridge, Economic, and 
Boston City clubs, besides the Derryfield of 
Manchester, N. H., and the Vesper Country 
club. 
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Courtenay Crocker. 


Rep. Courtenay Crocker of Ward 11, 
Boston, exemplified in his second year in 
the house, as in 1910, those traits which 
make for the successful legislator—modes- 
ty, painstaking attention to duty and a 
conciseness of argument that holds the at- 
tention of a house that wearies of too 
much oratory. 

Again on the ways and means commit- 
tee, Rep. Crocker faithfully attended upon 
the work of that much worked sub divi- 
sion of the legislation which considers all 
the propositions affecting the finances of 
the commonwealth. Like most of the oth- 
er members of that committee he discov- 
ered that the reports of Gov. Foss’ army 
of experts, when carefully analyzed were 
really evidence of the high standard of 
the state departments rather than of lax- 
ity in their conduct. 

Rep. Crocker was specially interested, as 
a member of the ways and means commit- 
tee, in the bill which repealed the act of 
1909 which made trust companies a refuge 
of tax dodgers by providing that deposits 
in their savings departments’ should be 
taxable at the saving bank rate of $5 
per $1000. He favored putting trust com- 
panies on the same basis as national 
banks, with the deposits taxable at the lo- 


cal rate, except such deposits as were tru- 
ly savings deposits—those not in excess of 


$1000 principal—and saw his efforts 
crowned with success. 
Rep. Crocker suqgceeded in getting 


through this year a resolve for an investi- 
gation of the state house ‘lighting, he 
maintaining and figures of experts showing 


that considerable could be saved by hay- 
ing this done by private contract. Rep. 
Crocker was born in Boston, Feb. 4, 1881, 


and is a graduate of Harvard and the Har- 


vard law school. 
Daniel F. Cronin. 
Rep. Daniel F. Cronin of Ward 18, Bos- 


ton, was compelled to lose much of the time 
of the legislative session of 1911 because of 
a sericus illness, which caused his absence 
from the halls of legislation for more than 
two months. 

When he learned that the bill to increase 
the salaries of the Boston elementary school 
teachers had been vetoed, and thai the 
house had failed to pass the bill over the 
veto by the small margin of one vote, and 
further that a fight would be made to re- 
consider, he hurried back to the hill, 
against the doctor’s orders, and east his 
vote in favor of the teachers. A two-thirds 
vote was necessary to override the veto and 
allow the underpaid elementary teachers to 
get their increases. It can be understood 
therefore that every vote counted. 

Rep. Cronin’s position on labor measures 
must be judged by his record of last year, 
his absence this session preventing him 
from voting on the various labor measures. 
If his vote was needed, however, you can 
rely on it that ‘Dan’? Cronin would have 
managed to get in and vote. The house, 
this year, however, was strongly with labor 
and his vote was really not needed. He 
went on record last year, however, in favor 
of every measure of benefit to the wage 
earners of the state, These facts hardly 
need mentioning, however, when it is said 
that Rep. Cronin comes from ward 18, Sen. 


Timilty’s democratic stronghold. Rep. Cronin 


served two years’ apprenticeship in the 
Boston common council before coming to the 
legislature in 1910. He is a native of Ire- 
land, being born there Nov. 15, 1879. He 


graduated from wne public schools and at- 
tended Boston College for a time. He is a 
painter by occupation. 


William A. H. Crowley. 


Rep. William A. H. Crowley, who repre- 
sented Ward 7, Boston, better known as 
“The Cove’ district, in the house of 1911, 
came to Beacon hill fully prepared and qual- 
ified to perform the duties of a legislatur. He 
had served four years on the Boston com- 
mon council, in 1901-’02-’03-’04, and the 
record which he made while in that body 
fully justified his election to higher office. 
Rep. Crowley proved to be a quiet, but able 
and constructive legislator. He _ obtained 
the passage of a bill to place the manicur- 
ing and massage parlors under the supervi- 
sion of the police departments in the cities 
or towns in which the establishments are 
located. The law is aimed at persons who 
conduct ‘an illegal business under the guise 
of manicuring or massage parlors. A pen- 
alty of a fine or imprisonment is provided 
for any person who violates any of the prou- 
visicns of the act. 


Another meusure which Rep. Crowley in- 
troduced was a resolution requesting con- 
gress to enact legislation requiring em- 
balmers to be carried on all steamships 
earrying passengers) between the United 
States and foreign ports. The purpose of 
this legislation was to provide decent buri- 
al for American citizens who unfortunately 
die while at sea. The resolutions were 
adopted by the house of representatives but 
the senate rejected them. 

Besides working for these measures, Rep, 
Crowley found time to work for the various 
labor measures that came before the legis- 


lature, and in which his constituents were 
vitally interested. He voted for the eight- 
hour bill for employes on public works, for 
the 54-hour bill for women and children in 
manufacturing and mercantile’ establish- 
ments, and for the direct nominations bill, 
the Donahue resolutions in favor of the 
direct election of United States senators 
and the Donahue federal income tax resol- 
utions, 

Rep. Crowley served on the committee on 
drainage. He was born in St. John, N. B., 
June 22, 1869, and graduated from the pub- 
lic schools. He is a clothing cutter. In so- 
cial life, he is affiliated with the Knights 
of Columbus and the Ancient Order of Hi- 
bernians. 


Thomas S. Cuff. 


In the legislative session just closed, as 
in the session of 1910, Rep. Thomas S. Cuff 
of Lowell was one of the best friends of la- 
bor, was one of the most raithful members 
of the legislature in point of attendance and 
strict attention to duty, and was 
recorded on every measure on the 
side of the plain people. He worked hard for 
the city of Lowell and took a deep interest 
in all matters that came before his commit- 
tee on public health and before the house. 
He was recorded on every roll-call but one 
and there is no better proof of a legisla- 


tor’s faithfulness to his constituents than 
a good vroll-call record. Rep. Cuff’s record 
was undoubtedly one of the best of the 
year. 

Speaker Walker re-appointed Rep. Cuff to 
the committee on public health. As a second 
year man on the committee he quickly be- 
came one of its influential and valuable 
members, 

It was through his efforts, co a great ex- 
tent, that the bill to prohibit the pollution 
of the Merrimac river and its tributaries, 
was defeated. This bill would prohibit cities 
like Lowell and Lawrence from discharging 
their sewage into the Merrimac river and 
would necessitate an expenditure of about 
$3,000,000 to the city of Lowell alone for a 
change in its water sewage system. Rep. 
Cuff worked hard in opposition to this bill. 
He obtained an adverse report from his com- 
mittee on public health on the bill. The ad- 
verse report was accepted. 

Rep. Cuff is a prominent druggist in his 
city. He was born in Ireland, Dec. 26, 1878. 
His parents came to Lowell when he was 
very young and he graduated from the Low- 
ell public schools. He is a member of the 
Knights of Columbus, the Y. M. C. L, U. 
SS: (Bunting (Co CO &. AL Ac 

Rep. Cuff is a democrat in his politics, but 
is serving his second term from a district 
that is or rather used to be normally re- 
publican by about 500 votes. The voters of 
the 19th Middlesex district, however, appar- 
ently do not believe in allowing party poli- 
tics to interfere with the election of good 
legislators. It will be in the interest of the 
city of Lowell to return Rep. Cuff to the 
legislature. 


Thomas P. Curtin, 


As a former secretary of Boston local 
of the International Typographical Union, 
Thomas P. Curtin of Ward 24 naturally 
was looked upon as one of organized labor’s 
leaders in the house of 1911. Rep. Curtin 
came to the house with a reputation as an 
orator but he happily disappointed those 


- 


who expect labor orators to be orating all 
the time. Rep. Curtin never talked unless 
he had something to say. One measure 
against which he did some very effective 
talking was the socalled “fire hazard’’ bill 
which he and the other Dorchester repre- 
sentative succeeded in killing after it had 
been through the senate. The bill “would 
have placed a heavy additional burden on 
Dorchester’s taxpayers without any com- 
pensatory advantages. 

As the first democrat ever elected to the 
house from Ward 24 Rep. Curtin reflected 
eredit upon thei judgment of the voters who 
chose him. He was not the scrt of legis- 
lator who blindly supports every measure 
having the stamp of approval of organized 
labor, whether the measure be good or bad. 
When ‘Tom’ Curtin believed that a bill 
was a bad one he opposed it with all the 
strength and vigor at his command even 
if organized labor was behind it, if by so 
doing he thought that he was acting in 
line with the best interests of the laboring 
classes of the state. Organized labor has 
been known to make mistakes. In Rep. 
Curtin’s opinion a mistake was made when 
organized labor officially endorsed the Dill 
to raise the compulsory school age limit 
from 14 to 16 years. It had been proven 
conclusively that the public schools of the 
state could not accommodate all the chil- 
dren under 16. But this was not the only 
reason why Rep. Curtin opposed the Dill. 
He contended from actual experience that 
in many cases the earnings of a boy be- 
tween the age of 14 and 16 comes in very 
handy as a means of helping to support a 
poor family. He was backed up in his 
stand on this matter by many other loyal 
labor men, one of whom was none other 
than Rep. Parks of Fall River, recognized 


as the spokesman of organized labor on 
the floor of the house. The bill was finally 
killed, thanks to a great extent to Rep. 
Curtin’s efforts. 

He served on the committees on labor 
and constitutional amendments and was one 
of the strong men on both committees. 
Rep. Curtin was born in Chelmsford on 
March 6, 1870. He was educated in the 
publie schools. He is a printer and has 
served as secretary of the Boston Typo- 
graphical Union. 


Alfred W. Cushman. 


Alfred W. Cushman, from the top end of 
old Cape Cod, has finished his second year 
as a member of the house of representa- 
tives for the 3d Barnstable district. Whether 
or not he will come back to the lower 
branch next year is now an open question. 
The candidacy of Sen. John E. White for 
state auditor leaves a vacancy to be filled 
in the upper branch and Rep. Cushman has 
a large number of friends, in the lower 
section of the Cape particularly, who would 
like to see him occupying a seat in the 
senate. If he should decide to get into 
the senatorial fight his competitors will real- 
ize that they have a contest on their hands, 
for Cushman is widely known from one 
end of the Cape to the other. His long 
service as a railroad conductor should prove 
valuable to him at all times. Mr. Cush- 
man is a republican, but he believes that 
the wishes of the people of the district that 
he represents should be considered before 
any question of party expediency. For 
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that reason his friends were not at all sur- 
prised when he announced after his election 
last fall that he would not vote on the 
election of the United States senator for 
Massachusetts until he had an expression 
of opinion from the voters of his own wus- 
trict. He then became a strong centre. 
Lodge men and anti-Lodge men claimed 
his vote. However, he kept his hand and 
with more calmness, perhaps, than any 
other man in Barnstable county, awaited 
the result of the poll of his district. When 


the returns showed in favor of Sen, Lodge, 
he stuck to his position and the senator 
had no more earnest supporter. During his 
two years in the house Mr. Cushman had 
served on the committees on harbors and 
public lands and roads and bridges. He was 
born in Duxbury, August 18, 1842. He was 
educated in the public schools and at Part- 
ridge academy, Duxbury. He holds mem- 
bership in the Masonic Order, I. O. O. F., 
aneeO Ries 


George T. Daly. 


_ Ward 12, one of the republican wards of 
Boston, elected two democrats to represent 
it in the house this year. George T. Daly 
was one of these. He made a faithful and 
conscientious legislator, and was recorded 
on every important measure. Speaker 
Wialker appointed him to the important 
committee on street railways, an unusual ap- 
pointment for a first year man, especially a 
first year democrat. This committee is one 
of the most important of the legislature. 


It dealt with the various street railway 
merger bills, the bill to reduce the hours 
of employment of employes of street rail- 
way companies from ten out of 12 to nine 
out of 11 hours a day, and a number of oth- 
er important pieces of legislation. Rep. 
Daly supported the latter bill both in the 
committee and in the house. The fight on 
the bill was one of the biggest of the year. 
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It passed the house and was killed by the 
senate by a tie vote. 

Rep. Daly voted for the 54-hour bill for 
women and children in manufacturing and 
mercantile establishments, which was signed 
by Gov. Foss. He also voted for the eight- 
hour bill for employes on public works of the 
state and the other measures of benefit to 
the laboring classes. He supported and vot- 
ed for the Donahue resolutions for direct 
election of United States senators by the 
people, the federal income tax resolutions, 
the direct nomination and public opinion 
bills. Rep. Daly introduced a bill on his 
own petition to make it compulsory upon 
every voter to cast his ballot at elections 
unless he is prevented by ill health or oth- 
er infirmity. A penalty of fine or impris- 
onment, at the discretion of the court, was 
provided in the bill. After a thard fight the 
bill was defeated. 

Rep. Daly was born in Boston 45 years 
ago. He attended the public schools and 


is engaged in the kitchen furnishing 
business. He served on the Boston 
common council in 1907. Hex ise. a 


past chief ranger of the Massachusetts Cath- 
olic Order of Foresters, past counsel of the 
Knights of St. Rose, a member of the 
Knights of St. Rose corporation, past grand 
knight of Mt. Pleasant council, Knights of 
Columbus, and also belongs to the Young 
Men’s Catholic Association, St. Vincent De 
Paul Conference, Holy Cross Cathedral, 
Married Men’s Sodality, Church of the Im- 
maculate Conception, Ancient Order of Hi- 
bernians and the Concord club. 


David H, Damon. 


The milk question was still a live issue 
in the legislative session of 1911 and there 
was no man in tke legislature who appre- 


ciatea the situation better or worked harder 
to bring about a solution of the milk ques- 
tion than Rep. David H. Damon of Ashby, 
republican, serving his first year from the 
12th Middlesex district. 

Speaker Walker assigned him to _ the 
committee on agriculture. He quickly prov- 
ed his wide knowledge of agricultural con- 
ditions in the state and his associates on the 
committee soon came to recognize him as a 
man whose judgment could be depended up- 
on. He was given charge of a number of 
bills for his- committee. The most notice- 
able occasion in which he took charge of 
a report of his committee was on a bill, 
recommended by the State Forester, dealing 
with the work of the suppression of the 
gypsy and brown-tail moths. This bill 
amended the law on the statute books so 
that the State Forester might take super- 
vision of the work of suppressing the moths 
in all cities and towns desiring it. It is 
worthy of note that this was one of the 
two bills which were passed by this year’s 
legislature dealing with moth suppression. 
A number were defeated. 

Rep. Damon established a reputation in 
his first year of service in the house as a 
republican of the old conservative school. 
He voted upon all occasions according to 
the principles of the republican party as 
they were in the days of the strength of the 
party in the state. He voted against the 
federal income tax resolutions and against 
the resolutions in favor of the direct elec- 
tion of United States senators. He was 
conservative on all labor measures. 


‘ oh 
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Rep. Damon is a native of Ashby. He 
was born in that town in 1852 and lived 
there ever since. He is a prominent mem- 
ber of the Grange and of the I. O. O. F. 


Henry G. Danforth, 


An asset of distinct value to the old Bay 
State is the ripe and conservative judg- 
ment of the older members of its legisla- 
ture, especially when the conservatism bred 
of years is tempered by a broad liberality 
that sees merit in new things and can dis- 
cern new conditions. 

Such a legislator was Rep. Henry G. 
Danforth of Norton who represented the 
1st Bristol district as a republican in the 
house during the legislative session just 
ended. He viewed all matters with that 
liberality which has prevented him from 
becoming a ‘‘machine’’ man in any Sense. 
He was for corporation legislation when 
common sense told him that it was for the 
best and concealed no ulterior motive, and 
on the other hand was anti-corporation 
whenever his judgment told him that the 
welfare of the people was about to be ex- 
ploited for private gain on the part of 
some one. 

Although not of the ‘“‘progressive’’ type of 
republicanism, he voted for the state-wide 
direct nominations bill which is now in 
operation in the state. That he was not a 
progressive can be told from his votes 
against such measures as the Donahue res- 
olutions in favor of the direct election of 
United States senators and the ratification 


of the federal income tax amendment, and 
the 64-hour bill for women and children in 
mercantile and manufacturing  establish- 
ments. 

He was regular in his attendance both in 
the house and in committee. He was a 
member of the committee on state house 
and libraries. 

Rep. Danforth was 
Raynham on Feb. 6, 
from the public schools and also took a 
course in the Union Business college of 
Philadelphia. He was in the shoe business 
in Philadelphia from 1861 to 1871, was Euro- 
pean salesman for the McKay Sewing Ma- 
chine company in 1872 and 1873, and manu- 
factured shoes in Norton from 1874 to 1884. 
He served his town as a member of the 
school committee from 1880 to 1893 as se- 
lectman, overseer of poor and member uf 
the board of health, 1906 to 1912, and as 
assessor from 1906 to 1913. He is a mem- 
ber of the state grange and the A. O. U. W. 
back to the house this year after an ab- 


born in the town of 
1848. He graduated 


Thomas Davies. 


Rep. Thomas Davies of Holyoke was ele- 
vated this year to the important commit- 
tee on railroads and his associates on that 
committee immediately elected him to the 
elerkship, which was both an honor and a 
burden at the same time. The position of 
elerk of the committee on railroads is no 
“cinch.’””’ A man of energy as well as abil- 
ity is required to successfully fill that of- 
fice and ‘‘Tom’”’ Davies fitted right into it. 

He took great interest in all transporta- 
tion problems that came before his com- 
mittee and was one of the most earnest 
supporters of the bill to provide that no per- 
son shall be employed as a conductor or en- 
gineer unless he has had two years’ experi- 
| Se 


enee as a brakeman or fireman. His work 
on the bill to do away with the smoke nui- 
sance in the city of Holyoke was largely in- 
strumental in the bill’s passage. 


“Tom”? Davies played a prominent part in 
the consideration of all important measures 
that came before the legislature, He helped 
to get votes for every bill which he believed 
would benefit or tend to lighten the burden 
of those thousands who have to earn their 
livelihood by the sweat of their brows. He 
voted for the 54-hour bill for women and 
children, the eight-hour bill, direct nomina- 


tions, public opinion, federal income tax 
resolutions and every other progressive 
measure. In all of his three years’ service 


in the house, he has served on important 
committees, namely, labor, election laws and 
railroads. Speaker Walker named him one 
of the monitors of the ‘house. This appoint- 
ment required his presence in the chamber 
at all times. Rep. Davies has served on 
the democratie city committee of Holyoke. 
He was born in Didbury, England, 36 years 
ago. He is a member of the I. O. O. F. and 
the M. U., Union elub and Elks. 


Arthur S. Davis. 


Arthur 8. Davis of Melrose, who showed 
plenty of progressiveness and painstaking 
ability in his first year in the house, didn’t 
change his ideals during his second term. 
In fact, he went farther along the lines of 
safety and sanity in legislation for the ben- 
efit of his constitutents and the state at 
large. As chairman of the committee on 
bills in third reading, his legal ability has 


time and time proved of great benefit in 
finding the weak spots in legislation and 
correcting errors in bills that might prove 
serious if not discovered in time. This com- 
mittee is one of hard work, whose labors, 
quietly done, are not always appreciated at 
their full value. Rep. Davis is also a mem- 
ber of the committee on election laws this 
year and stepped into the chairmanship 


-facturing 


when A. P. Langtry was elected secretary 
of state. 

While a staunch republican, representing 
a strong republican constituency, he has not 
stultified himself by allowing his personal 
judgment to be subordinated to the dictates 
of the party machine. He has supported 
progressive measures; that are really pro- 
gressive, while avoiding the rocks of ultra- 
radicalism and has always been the guar- 
dian of his own conscience. Such measures 
as the Donahue resolutions for direct elec- 
tion of United States senators, the Oregon 
plan for preferei:tial election of these offi- 
cers, the income tax resolutions, the eight- 
hour bill have all met his approval and 
support. On the other hand he has ex- 
pressed himself as oppesed to direct legisla- 
tion and has placed himself on _ record 
against the initiative and referendum and 
publie opinion bills. On the matter of direct 
nominations of state officers he has been 
found on the side of the popular movement. 
He was born in San Francisco March 30, 1867. 
was born in San Francisco March 30, 1867. 
His education was received in the Chelsea 
public schools and in the law department 
of Boston university. He practices law in 
Boston, Before coming to the house he 
served three years in the Melrose board 
of aldermen. He is a Mason, an Odd Fellow 
and an Elk. 


Nathan W. Davis. 

As a manufacturer in his own town, 
Rep. Nathan W. Davis of Freetown, who 
saw service in the house for the first time 
this year, was naturally conservative re- 


Mr. Davis 


publican. 
against such so-called radical measures as 
the resolutions for direct election of Unit- 
ed States senators and ratification of the 
income tax amendment to the federal con- 


consistently voted 


stitution, the eight-hour bill for employes 
on public works, the 54-hour bill for wom- 
en and minors employed in textile factor- 
ies, the public opinion bill and the initia- 
tive and referendum amendment to the 
constitution. 

AS a member of the public service com- 
mittee, Rep. Davis stood by his  collea- 
gues in turning down practically all bills 
for increasing the salaries of public em- 
ployes, holding that, as Gov. Foss was in- 
vestigating the state departments, it was 
only proper that such requests should wait 
another year until the investigation was 
completed. 

Mr. Davis was born in Freetown, March 
19, 1857, and is engaged in the gun manu- 
business there. He received his 
education in the Episcopal academy of 
Cheshire, Conn. He has served his town as 
its treasurer and as a member of the 
board of registrars of voters and his par- 


ty as secretary of the republican town 
committee. He is a Mason and an Odd 
Fellow. 


Daniel P. Day. 


As clerk of the committee on banks and 
of the small loans business in the state, 
banking which conducted the investigation 
Rep. Daniel P. Day, republican, of Hop- 
kinton, representing the 8th Middlesex dis- 
trict, was one of the busiest and hardest- 
worked members of the house of 1911. He 
played a prominent part in the investiga - 
tion which preceded the bill passed by the 
legislature which has been declared one of 


ee 
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the most constructive pieces of anti-loan 
shark legislation ever enacted, were sug- 
gested by the legislator from Hopkinton. 

Rep. Day is a republican of the progres- 
sive type. He voted for the Donohue reso- 
lutions in favor of the direct election of 
United States senators and for ratification 
of the federal income tax amendment. Al- 
though a first-year man he quickly gained 
the confidence of his associates and he 
could always be relied upon to obtain a good 
number of votes for any measure in which 
he was interested. A number of reports 
of his committee on banks and banking on 
various important bills were intrusted in 
his care. 

All measures affecting) Middlesex coun- 
ty received his special attention. One of 
the bills in which he was particularly in- 
terested and helped to get through the 
legislature was the bill providing for the 
establishment of savings banks in the pub- 
lic schools of the state. This bill was 
given a favorable report by the committee 
on banks and banking and is now on the 
statute books. - Besides his committee ap- 
pointment Speaker Walker bound him with 
a monitorship, 

Rep Day was born in Worcester on Aug. 
20, 1867, and was educated in the public 
schools. He is a clothing and shoe dealer 
and also does some newspaper correspon- 
dence work. 

He is serving his 8th year as town treas- 


f 


urer of Hopkinton, and is chairman of the 
Hopkinton republican town committee. Fra- 
ternally he is prominently connected with 
the Odd Fellows, (past noble grand) Ma- 
sons, (past master), and the A. O. U. W. 


Charles A. Dean. 


No higher tribute or more deserved >was 
ever paid to any legislator in this common- 
wealth than that paid by Rep. Newton of 
Boston to the veteran, Charles A. Dean 
of Wakefield during the debate on the Foss 
and Walker state income tax amendments 
in the closing days of the session. It was 
during Rep. Crane’s motion to substitute 
for the Walker income tax amendment, a 
resolve allowing the tax commissioner to 
expend $10,000 to investigate the whole 
question of taxation. 


Rep. Newton opposed the motion to sub- 
stitute. ‘““‘We have in this house a man,”’ 
he said, ‘“‘who can give us more informa- 


tion on taxation, and without cost to the 
state, than we could secure by appropri- 
ating $10,000 for the purpose.’ 

The house applauded lustily and showed 
its confidence in Rep. Dean by _ turning 
down both the Foss and Walker amend- 
ments and substituting the Dean state in- 
come tax bill. Rep. Dean in his 11 years 
in the house has firmly estabished his rep- 
utation as a taxation expert with practical 
knowledge of the subject, obtained as an 
assessor in his home town and by deep 
study of this most intricate subject. He is 
vigorously opposed to any such plan as 
Gov. Foss’ scheme of exempting all intang- 
ible property from any taxation whatso- 
ever except a tax on the income from it. 
Rep. Dean freely acknowledges that it is 
unjust to tax a four percent stock or bond 
from one and a half to two percent, but 
he isn’t ready to jump at any plan merely 
because it furnishes relief to the class of 
citizens who own stocks and bonds. The 


revenue end has got to be considered, he 
maintains, and he is against a remedy 
which would furnish the revenue by prac- 
tically doubling local rates of taxation and 
put almost the entire burden on the own- 
ers of small pieces of real property. 

Rep. Dean’s great value to his home 
town was demonstrated in the passage of 
the bill appropriation $55,000 for the re- 


placement of the Wakefield armory which 
was destroyed by fire. The bill had to run 
the gauntlet of three committees—rules, on 
the question of admission; military affairs, 
because it was a military matter; and 
ways and means because it involved the 
expenditure of the state’s money. Late in 
the session though it was, Rep. Dean se- 
cured its admittance and speedily got it 
through both the committees on military 
affairs and his own committee on ways 
and means, then through the house and up 
to the governor, who promptly signed it. It 
was a piece of work that none but an ex- 
perienced legislator could have accum- 
plished. 

Rep. Dean has served in the house now 
for 11 years and it is no exaggeration to 
say that each year has added to his val- 
ue to the commonwealth and to his dis- 
trict. 


George L. Dow. 


Cambridge sent a strong delegation, all 
young men, to the house in 1911, the ma- 
ority progressive republicans, and all able 
to fight well for the best interests of the 
city. Therefore it was that Cambridge got 
such important matters through—the new 


bill, 
and the street voting lists bill. 
a member of the committee 
on cities was one of the wheel-horses in the 


charter, the, hospital the school com- 
mittee bill, 


Rep. Dow as 


good work of pulling the measures along. 
He also introduced on his own petition a 
bill to provide for suburban express offices 


at the North and South stations. After 
strenuous endeavor he secured the enact- 
ment of a resolve for an investigation of 
the matter and thereby earned the gratitude 
of the general public as well of a number of 
small express companies who had long suf- 
fered from monopolistic conditions. 
Before his election to the house in 1910 
Rep. Dow had much experience in local poli- 
tics and in public office in his. native city. 
He was elected to the common council of 
Cambridge in 1905, and to the board of al- 
dermen in 1906 and 1907. He has long been 
a member of the Cambridge republican city 
committee, and also of the non-partisan 
committee having been elected to the chair- 


manship of the latter in 1909. He was 
born in Cambridge, Dec. 9, 1878 and edu- 
cated in the public schools, and in Dart- 


mouth college. He has been engaged for 
some years in the’ real estate and insur- 
ance business and is a member of the Mid- 
dlesex club, the Cambridge Republican club 
of which he is vice-president, the Economy 
and Colonial clubs, and the Masons. In the 
house of 1911 he was appointed to the com- 
mittee on elections as well as the commit- 
tee on cities. 


Andrew P. Doyle. 


Rep. Andrew P. Doye of New Bedford fin- 
ished six successive years in the legisla- 
ture with the close of the recent session 
and the indications are that he can contin- 
ue coming back as long as he wants to, or 
untii he gets ready to move up to the sen- 
ate. It was this year‘that Rep. Doyle saw 
the successful culmination of his fight of 
several years to secure a 54-hour day for 
women and minors employed in textile 
factories. The 54-hour day has been his. ul- 


since the reduction was 


goal ever 
made from 60 to 58. Two years ago he was 


timate 


instrumental in getting through the 56- 
hour bill, but this year the really big vic- 
tory came. Gov. Foss threatened to spoil 
it all by insisting on the recall of the bill 
and its amendment into a 55-hour bill, but 
Rep. Doyle stood firm. He would rather 
take his chances with overriding the gov- 
ernor’s veto. The  governor’s bluff was 
called and he signed the bill, not daring to 
do otherwise. 

Rep. Doyle also played an important 
part in securing the enactment of the law 
which will prohibit the use of the death- 
dealing suction shuttle, called the weaver’s 
“kiss of death.” 

His service in the house has embraced 
membership on such important committees 
as insurance, liquor law and cities and on 
the special recess committee on insurance. 
The New Bedford man, through his leader- 
ship of the fight for the 54-hour bill, has 
developed into one of the strongest and 
most effective debaters in the house. An- 
other fight which he led this year was for 
the repeal of the bar and bottle act of 
last year, which he strenuously opposed 
the enactment of. 

Rep. Doyle has not confined his efforts 
on labor measures to the 54-hour law, al- 
though that was his principal fight. Al- 
ways he has been found in the forefront, 
fighting for legislation tending to better 
the condition of those whe toil. He is a na- 
tive of Ireland, having been born there 


August 15, 1869. 
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Lawrence J. Dugan- 


Because the voters of the 7th Worcester 
district know when they’ve got a good rep- 
resentative in the legislature Rep. Lawrence 
J. Dugan of Webster was sent back to the 
house for his second term by a record- 
breaking plurality in a district where he 
was preceded by a republican. One of the 
nice pieces of work that Rep. Dugan ac- 
complished in his second year was the de- 
feat of a bill providing for the establish- 
ment of a new district police court at 
Southbridge. The building of the court 
alone, aside from the cost of maintenance, 
would have entailed an expense of thou- 
sands of dollars to Worcester county. 

Rep. Dugan was re-appointed this year to 
the committee on roads and bridges by 
Speaker Walker. He was faithful in his at- 
tendance both at committee hearings and 
at the session of the house. His roll-call 
had few superiors for he was recorded on 
every important measure. He supported 
the federal income tax resolve, the Dona- 
hue resolutions in favor of the direct elec- 
tion of United States senators by the peo- 
ple and all the other progressive measures, 
including the direct nominations and public 
opinion bills. He voted for the bill to re- 
duce the hours of labor of women and chil- 
dren in manufacturing establishments from 


He also support- 


56 to 54 hours a week. 
ed the eight-hour bill for employes on pub- 


lic works of the state. Rep. Dugan was 
born in the town of Webster, Nov. 17, 1874. 
He is a graduate of the Parochial and 
Webster High schools and the Jefferson, 
(Philadelphia, Pa.) Medical college. He is 
a druggist in his home town. He is a 
member of the Knights of Columbus and 
the Ancient Order of Hibernians. 


John F. Dwyer. 


No, Rep. John F. Dwyer has never, so 
far as we know, served as moderator of 
town meetings in Weymouth, strange as 
that may seem to those whom he sur- 
prised by the cool and effective manner in 
which he presided over the house when 
honored with a call to the chair’ by 
Speaker Walker. He seemed to be a na- 
tural presiding officer and never once was 
ruffled, but that, it turns out, was not due 
to experience aS a moderator in. New 
England town meetings but to his charac- 
teristic level-headedness. 

It was John Dwyer’s third year in the 
house and he put across three big stunts 
this year. One was on the bill to provide 
for a five-cent fare to all parts of Wey- 
mouth, in the interests:of the Fore River 
shipyard employes who had to change cars 
at the railroad crossing in Weymouth and 
pay an extra fare after crossing the track. 
Rep. Dwyer had it out with Atty. Bentley 
W. Warren of the Old Colony Street Rail- 
way company beforethe committee on street 
railways and the committee stood ready to 
report the bill when the street railway 
company made an unconditional  surren- 
der. It would never do to create the pre- 
cedent of the legislature making fares for 
street railways, so the company agreed to 
grant the five-cent fare without compulsory 
legislation. 

A second big stunt of Rep. Dwyer’s was 
in putting across the bill, now law, to al- 
low the taking in the close season of not 
over three dozen smelts a day by any per- 
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son, for his own use, in the Weymouth 
Fore and Back rivers. 

In the final days of the session, When 
the bill for the reconstruction of the Wey- 
mouth Back river bridge was lost in 


Washington in transit between the legisla- 


tive and executive departments, Rep. Dwy- 
er put in and pushed through a bill ap- 
propriating $80,000 for this purpose. The 
act apportions the expense but ultimately 
the government will settle, it is expected. 

Rep. Dwyer in his first year in the house 
served on the committee on banks and 
banking, in his second year on towns and 
this year on both roads and bridges and 
insurance. In committee work, as on ses- 
sions of the house he has been one of the 
most faithful attendants and Speaker 
Walker has often expressed his high per- 
sonal regard for the sturdy legislator from 
Weymouth. In his first two years in the 
house he missed but one roll call each year 
and that each time on assessing day when 
his duties as an assessor kept him in his 
home town. This year, because of a sad 
bereavement in his family, he was obliged 
to miss the sessions of the house for sev- 


eral days during the final illness of his 
SON 
If all the legislators of Massachusetts 


were as conscientious as John F. Dwyer 
there would be little complaint concerning 
the quality of legislation enacted on Bea- 
con hill. 


James Frank Eagan. 

Rep. James Frank Hagan swept into the 
house this year with two other democra- 
tic members from Ward 20, Boston, which 
never before had elected but one democrat 


to the legislature and that one, Walter L. 


Collins, now president of the Boston city 
council. If Rep. Eagan was swept in last 
year he ought to walk in this, if his con- 
stituents appreciate that they have in him 
one of the livest wires ever sent to the 
house from Boston. 

Rep. Eagan was not one of those who 


believed that a first year man should bé 


“seen and not heard. That would be put- 


ting his district at a disadvantage. So he 
jumped into every fight in behalf of the 
plain people when he thought that his ef- 
forts would help the cause along. He didn’t 
do any unnecessary talking, either. When 
he talked he had something to say and 
soon came to be recognized aS a man well 
worth listening to. 

Here are a few things he did: Led the 
fight against and killed the ‘“‘fire hazard”’ 
bill which would have put a heavy burden 
on every Dorchester householder to fatten 
the pockets of those who make fireproof 
building materials; secured the passage of 
a law authorizing the city council of Bos- 
ton to empower the street commissioners 
to grant abatement of not over 20 percent 
of betterment assessed for the construc- 
tion of Columbia road; put through the G. 
A. R. flag bill, making the display of the 
United States flag compulsory on _ public 
school buildings, and pushed through the 
house the bill to compel railroads to fur- 
nish sanitary drinking cups on their trains. 

Rep. Eagan’s vote was always cast for 
organized labor and his voice was  fre- 
quently heard in behalf of labor measures. 
On progressive legislation it was the same. 
He voted for the Donahue resolutions for 
direct election of U. S. senators and the 
ratification of the income tax amendment 
to the federal constitution, for the public 
opinion bill and for the initiative and ref- 
erendum. He favored giving every ward in 
the city representation in the city council. 

It would be hard to find a better record 
than Rep. Eagan’s and, as we said in 
opening, if his district is wise it. will re- 
turn him. 


Harry M. Eames. 


Rep. Harry M. Eames is from Andover. He 
is the dean of this year’s house. Last year 
Andover sent ‘‘Sam’’ Boutwell and he was 
also dean, so Andover has the distinction 
of sending two men to the house in two 
successive years who were the deans of 
the house and who were the presiding offi- 
cers on the day that the legislature con- . 
vened. 


He was first in the house in 1887 and then 
in 1888, and since that time was too busy 
to follow a legislative career, but he finally 
decided to return to the house. When he 
was in the house at that time he was a 
member of the committee on Hoosac tunnel 
and Troy and Greenfield R. R., but he finds 
many things different now than what they 
used to be way back in 1887. Since that 
time that famous committee has been abol- 
ished as the Boston and Maine road bought 
the tunnel from the state and there was no 
nae a necessity of that standing commit- 
ee. 

Rep. Eames presided in the chair at the 
hot session when Speaker Walker fought 
tooth and nail the democratic leader of the 
house, Martin M. Lomasney of Boston, in 
order to retain his speakership. Rep. Eames 
held the house in check on that day just as 
if he was a veteran at handling the gavel. 

This year. Speaker Walker put him on 
the committee on roads and bridges, a 
committee that has a lot to do, and Rep. 
Eames was one of the most active members 
of that committee and has supported many 
measures reported by that committee on the 
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house floor. He showed that he is a pro- 
gressive republican by voting for the Dona- 
hue resolutions to congress in favor of the 
direct elections of United States senators 
and direct nomination bills. 

Rep. Eames was born in the town he now 
represents on July 9th, 1856, and he was 
educated in the public schools. He has held 
the position of wool sorter and wool buyer 
and later on held the position of treasurer 
of the Crescent Worsted company, but at 
present is farming. He is prominent in 
many lodges, especially the Masons. 


Charles N. Edgell. 

Rep. Charles N. Edgell of Gardner has 
completed his second year in the house 
of representatives. His service in the leg- 
islature is supplementary to a long and hon- 
orable career as a public official in his home 
town where he has served successively on 
the board of selectmen, as overseer of the 
poor, on the local board of health and as 
chief of the fire department. He served 
this year on the committees on elections and 
on prisons. The committee on prisons in- 
vestigated the jails and houses of correction 
in Worcester county. Rep. Edgell played a 
prominent part in this investigation, the 
results of which are already well known all 
over the state. 

Rep. Edgell put through the legislature 
several bills affecting his own town of Gaird- 
ner. He secured the passage of a bill to 
allow the town of Gardner to incur indebt- 
edness to the extent of $100,000 for sewer- 
age purposes. Another piece of local leg- 
islation which he introduced on his own pe- 
tition and had passed gave authority to the 
East Templeton Village Improvement socie- 
ty to acquire, by bequest or otherwise, real 
estate to an amount not exceeding $100,000, 
such real estate to be exempt from taxation 
so long as it is used in accordance with the 
provisions of law under which the society 
was incorporated. 


Being a retired captain of the Massachu- 
setts volunteer militia, Rep. Edgell naturally 
took a great interest in all measures affect- 
ing the state militia. His service on the 
committee on military affairs last year fully 
acquainted him with military conditions in 
the state and he proved a valuable adher- 
ent of the rights of the militiaman. He 
was one of the most conservative members 
of the present legislature, voting against the 
federal income tax, the direct election of 
United States Senators, and was one of the 
15 to vote against the direct nominations 
bill for state and county officials. Rep. Ed- 
gell was born in Gardner, Jan. 29, 1843. He 
graduated the public schools and Barre, Vt., 
and New Ipswich academies. He ‘has been 
in the fire insurance business for a number 
of years. Socially, he is affiliated with the 
Hope lodge, F. and A. M., Ivanhoe comman- 
dery, K. T., Alleppo Temple, A. A. O. N. M. 
S., Hiram council, R. and S. M. and holds 
membership in the Order of the Eastern 
Star, Odd Fellows, United Workmen, Gard- 
ner Boat club and the Ridgeley club. 


George W. W. Edson. 

Boxboro, Hudson, Maynard and Stow com- 
pose the 10th Middlesex representative dis- 
trict. Its sitting member of the house 
this year is George W. W. Edson of Stow, 
a demecrat, who bears the well-deserved 
title of ‘the poet laureate of Beacon 
hill.” There is no doubt of Rep, Ed- 
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son’s democracy. It is of the kind that 
persists no matter what stress of circum- 
stances surrounds the party. He was born 
in 1845 at a time when people took their 
politics even more strenuously than they do 
today and he has lived all his life the prin- 
ciples ineculeated in his youth. A veteran 
of the civil war and the son of another 
‘veteran, he has in his héart a warm place 
for the old soldier. Rep. Edson finds time to 
write poetry and good poetry, too. During 
his‘campaign he enlivened his speeches on 
the stump with bits of original verse touch- 
ing on people and things in the district and 
oh the big questions of the day. That 
he made a hit with this original method 
of campaigning is shown by the fact that 
he was sent to Beacon Hill from a normal- 


ly republican constituency by a safe ma- 
jority. In the house Rep. Edson has made 
several speeches, some in prose and 
several in poetry, each of which contained 
sound argument and original ideas. He is 
always listened to with attention and has 
always advocated sound matters of legisla- 
tion. ‘All the progressive matters put for- 
ward by his party have been accorded his 
support. He was recorded on the side of the 
people on the income tax, direct nomination 
and direct election of United States senators 
bills and on matters affecting the interests 
of the workingman. Rep. Edson is a native of 
Boston where he was born Nov. 23, 1845. He 
received his education in the public schools. 
When the civil war broke out he was a 
member of the Independent Boston Fusileers. 
He served during the struggle as a member 
of the 26th unattached company, Heavy Ar- 
tillery and in Co. K, 4th Massachusetts 
Heavy Artillery. He is a member of the 
G. A. R., Sons of Veterans, Grange, Stow 
Civic club, and an associate member of Co. 
M, 5th regiment, M. V. M. 


Charles W. Eldridge. 


Charles W. Eldridge of Somerville came 
to the house as a representative of the 26th 
Middlesex district after five years consec- 
utive service on the republican city com- 
mittee of Somerville, and three years (1907- 
1908-1909) in the board of aldermen; so 
that he was already pretty well equipped in 
politics, and was wise enough not to seek 
the chief seats in the synagogue during 
his first year in the legislature. He never 
bored the house by too frequent speech- 
making but was always on hand to attend 
to business and follow closely the progress 
of the important. bills. He almost never 
missed a roll-call, and was punctual in his 
attendance on the sessions of the commit- 
tee on prisons. 

Rep. Eldridge’s affiliations have all been 
with the stalwart republicans, and he has 
been long horored by the local republican 
organization of his home ecity; but he 
showed time after time, on roll-call in the 
house, that he is a genuinely progressive 
republican. He believes that the time has 
come for the republican party to do more 
than point with pride to its war-record. 
So, while he voted for the re-election of 
Sen. Lodge, holding him in high esteem, he 
voted also for direct nominations and direct 
elections of U. S. senators; in favor of the 
state-wide direct primary; in favor of the 


public opinion bill; and in favor of legisla- 
tion remedial of the condition of the wage- 
earner—the 54 hour bill for women and 


children, the bill for nine hours in eleven 
for street railway men, etc. 


There is no doubt that Rep. Eldridge ably 
represents the great majority of his con- 
stituents, and they will undoubtedly return 
him to the house for a series of years. 
Charles W. Eldridge was born in Boston, 
Oct. 16, 1877, and was educated in the pub- 
lic schools. He has been a salesman with 
Chase & Sanborn ever since 1893, and is 
well-known as a successful business man. 
He belongs to the I. O. FEF, the United 
Commercial Travelers, and the Somerville 
4th of July association. 


George H. Ellis. 


Rep. George H. Ellis of Newton, in his 
second year in the house, served as chair- 
man of the committee on labor, and as a 
member of the committee on street rail- 
ways. He was one of the few members to 
serve on the same committees as on the 
previous year, and one of the few to serve 
on two important committees two years in 
succession. In the legislature of 1911, Rep. 
Ellis was probably the most powerful 
brake that the house recognized, in pre- 
venting the radicals from pushing the low- 
er branch of the legislature to all sorts of 
extremes. With the democrats lacking but 
nine votes of a majority, and with all sorts 
of politics being played among the republi- 
cans in sparring for position on the speak- 
ership question of 1912, the chances favored 
the passage of the most extreme legislation, 
Again and again Rep. Ellis stood in the 


‘ 


breach and with a calm, forceful speech re- 
covered the equipoise of the house. He 
opposed some of the bills which the gover- 
nor afterward vetoed, and when some re- 
publicans would have passed them over the 
veto for the sake of the political effect Rep, 
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Ellis headed them off. He always insisted 
that each bill ought to be judged on its 
merits, without regard to political candi- 
dacies or party fortunes. 

As chairman of the labor committee, Rep. 
Ellis was a strong force against radical leg- 
islation. He was willing to vote for a 55- 
hour bill, and moved an amendment to the 
54-hour bill to that effect. When the amend- 
ment was lost he voted against the bill be- 
cause he feared that so abrupt a cut in the 
hours of labor for Massachusetts alone of 
all the eastern states might result in se- 
rious loss to the industries of the state, em- 
ployers and employes alike. He also re- 
sented what was alleged to be trickery in 
the reporting of the 55-hour bill in the sen- 
ate, and the subsequent amendment to 54 
hours. Rep. Ellis also voted against the bill 
to give street-railway men nine hours in 
eleven. He had a large amount of evidence 
that the employes themselves did not want 
the bill. 

Rep, Ellis’ one great piece of positive leg- 
islation of the year was his milk bill, es- 
tablishing a milk board of two bacteriolo- 
gical experts, two dairymen, and one sani- 
tary engineer, to make regulations for the 
production and sale of milk, to be enforced 
by the state board of heath. This bill 
was in the interest of the consumers, and 
the best dairymer also admitted that the 
bill was excellent. 

Although a conservative republican Rep. 
Ellis is ready to support men or measures 
without regard to party when they appeal 
to his convictions; as when he supported 
Gov. Foss on various occasions during the 
last year, or when he took hold, the previous 
year, of the ‘“‘strike ad” bill of Rep. Morrill, 
socialist, and helped it through to enact- 
ment. Rep. Ellis was born in Medfield, Oct. 
8, 1848. He went to Boston in 1865, and 
has been publisher of the Christian Regis- 
ter ever since. From 1883 to 1886 he was 
publisher of The Boston Advertiser, 
he founded The Boston Record, the first suc- 
cessful penny evening newspaper in Boston. 
He is treasurer of the George H. Ellis Co., 


printers and publishers. Besides his pub- 
lishing interests he is the largest dairy- 
farmer in New Emgland,. having farms at 


West Newton, Kendall Green, and Barre. 
with herds numbering 550 cows, and selling 


3300 quarts of milk per day at 11 cents 
per quart. He was a member of the New- 
ton board of aldermen three years; is a 


member of the Braeburn and Neighborhood 
clubs, the Boston City club, and the Uni- 
tarian club; is chairman of the farm com- 
mittee and trustee of the state agricultural 
college, a trustee of Simmons college; and 
chairman of the committee of agriculture of 
the Boston Chamber of Commerce. He was 
appointed by Gov, Draper a member of the 
special commission to draft a milk inspec- 
tion law. 


Charles E. Elwell. 
republicans of the 23d Essex dis- 
with that hard, common 
indigenous 
doubt 


If the 
trict are gifted 
sense which 
tao Cape Ann 


is supposed to be 
there 


won’t be any 


about the renomination of Rep. Charles E. 
Elwell of Rockport at the primaries next 
month. Gloucester is particularly interest- 
ed in having the commonwealth do some 
dredging in the harbor there and it 
couldn’t have for that purpose a better rep- 


and — 
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resentative than the Rockport man, as he 
happens to be the ranking man on the 
committee on harbors and public lands and 
with the retirement of Rep. Langelier of 
Quincy will be chairman of the committee 
next year. The necessary appropriation for 
the work, therefore, is a sure thing for 
Gloucester if Rep. Elwell is returned. 

Rep. Elwell has been criticised for being 
absent in Hurope for a considerable time 
during the last session. He happened to be 
absent on important private business which 
deeply concerned his future welfare and 
was not taking a pleasure jaunt. Moreover 
his district didn’t suffer any from his ab- 
sence and neither did his party. The im- 
portant thing is that he represented his 
district right when he was on the job. The 
same can’t be said of all representatives. It 
would pay the constituents of some of them 
to send them to Europe and keep them 
there until the close of the session. 

The republican party needs to put up 
the strongest possible candidates in every 
district next fall. Rep. Elwells’ record on 
Beacon hill happens to jibe with the pres- 
ent state of the public mind. He is a gen- 
uine progressive, the kind of legislator that 
is particularly popular nowadays and _ the 
kind that the people are anxious to keep 
in public life. 

Rep. Elwell didn’t intend to run for the 
house again. He had that seat of Sen. Tol- 
man’s in his eye, but Tolman decided to 
try for it again, and thereupon there was 
a popular demand that Rep. Elwell return 
to the house. The republicans of the dis- 
trict should see to it that he is renomin- 


ated, rather than experiment with a new 
man. 

Rep. Elwell was born in Rockport, June 
20, 1882, and educated in. the public 


schools and the Gloucester business college. 


He is a fish glue manufacturer. Last year . 


he served on the committee on _ public 
lands and again was appointed to that 
committee this year and also to the com- 


mittee on payroll. 

Wilton B. Fay. 

Although the 27th Middlesex representa- 
tive district has one of those antiquated 
rotation agreements by which it is Win- 
chester’s turn to nominate the republican 
candidate this year, it is to be sincerely 
hoped, in the interests of the district and 
the commonwealth, that the district will 
see fit to let Medford have the nomination 
again this year that the valuable services 
of Rep. Wilton B. Fay may be retained 
for another year, in which, by the way, he 
promises, if returned, to land at the head 
of the ways and means committee. lLead- 
ing republicans of Winchester see the wis- 
dom of keeping Rep. Fay on the hill for 
one more year and this should be easily 
arranged through the willingness of Med- 
ford to let Winchester have the nomination 
for the three following years. The district 
will be the beneficiary of such a course as 
no man reached high-water mark in leg- 
islation until his third year. The district 
should make three years the understood 
term of service. 

There isn’t a harder worker in the whole 
political population of the state than Mr. 
Fay. Ever since he has been a member of 
the house he has had a place on the com- 
mittee on ways and means. This committee 
has always enough to do, but this year it 
has been more than ever burdened with 
work, owing to the necessity of digesting 
the reports of Gov. Foss’ experts on the 
the 


various appropriations asked for by 
state departments. The Walker act under 
which these reports came into existence 


went into. effect this year for the first time. 
It virtually doubled the work of the com- 
mittee, forcing on it double hearings and 
long-drawn-out sessions. At all of these 
hearings Rep. Fay proved himself again this 
year a man who wanted to know just how 
the money of the state was to be expended. 
Very little gets by him, without being sub- 
jected to careful analysis of a trained finan-- 
cial mind. 

Rep. Fay’s long training as an account- 
ant leads him to discover flaws that might 
otherwise escap2 rotice. Rep. Fay is a mem- 
ber of the republican state committee and 
has been since 1908. His closeness to the re- 
publican machine has not warped his judg- 
ment in matters affecting the interests of 
the state. He is conservative in general leg- 
islation and believes that there is much good 
in the old order of things, but is willing 
to weigh every proposition for change care- 
fully and justly. He has a mind of his own 
and the Medford man can fight for what 
he believes to be right. Rep. Fay has long 
been prominent in republican politics. He 
was born in Hyde Park, Oct. 8, 1865, but 
has spent the larger part of his life in 
Medford. 


Besides being a member of the state com- 
mittee ne is prominent in the Republican 
club of Massachusetts. As a tribute to his 
ability to raise the sinews of war is on 
the finance committee of the state commit- 
tee and has been treasurer of the 8th dis- 
trict congressional committee for ten years. 
For five years he was chairman of the re- 
publican city committee of Medford, during 
which time he built up the party organiza- 
tion to a high degree of efficiency. He still 
retains his membership, although having re- 
linquished the chairmanship. He represented 
his congressional district as an alternate 


delegate to the national convention of 1908. 
He is chairman of the Medford park com- 
mission, a member of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural society, the Medford Histori- 
cal society and of the Medford, Neighbor- 
hood and Medford Boat clubs. 


Edward Fisher. 


Rep, Edward Fisher of Westford surprised 
the talent last November by capturing the 
11th Middlesex district, hitherto regarded as 


impregnably republican. In the house 
he made a reputation for himself that 
should easily ensure his re-election. Not 


in the memory of the present generation has 
his district sent a man to the house who 
has so indelibly stamped his impress on 
legislation. He sprang into the limelight 
the first day of the session by voting for 
Charles F. McCarthy for speaker as 
against Martin M. Lomasney, the celebrat- 
ed "Ward 8 leader. The courage and inde- 
pendence which characterized that action on 
his part was maintained by him through the 
session. 


Notwithstanding his vote 
democratic caucus nominee for speaker he 
consistently voted with his party on all 
measures based on the principles of his 


against the 


party, such as direct legislation, direct 
election of United States senators, the 
eight-hour bill, the 54-hour bill for women 


a 
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and children, and all measures designed to 
bring the government closer to the people 
and to ameliorate the condition of those who 
On many of the leading 
matters of the session he played a promin- 
ent part in debate. His reputation for 
courage, sanity and sagacity added to the 
weight of his words. 

He was a strong advocate of the new 
Lowell charter bill and took a hand in the 
warm fight on the vinegar bill. 

As a member of the leading committee of 
the house—the committee on the judiciary, 
he was entrusted with many reports and 
handled them all with ability and success. 

Rep. Fisher was born in the town where 
he now lives on August 22, 1874. He was 
educated in Westford academy and the Bos- 
ton University law school. He practices 
law in offices in Westford and Lowell and 
has won a high reputation at the bar. Rep. 
Fisher has been town clerk of Westford 
since 1902 and formerly was secretary of 
the town and city clerks’ association of 
Middlesex county. 


James H. Fitzgerald. 


Rep. James H. Fitzgerald of Haverhill, al- 
though a first year man, made a record for 
himself that his constituents well may be 
proud of. He introduced two important 
bills on his own petition. One of these is 
now a law while the other was passed by 
the house and was killed in the senate only 
after one of the bitterest fights of the ses- 
sion. The bill now on the statute books 
which Rep. Fitzgerald got through the leg- 
islature, provides that in every public high 
school, instruction shall be given in first aid 
in case of injury at least one hour a week 
during one school year. The second bill 
which was introduced by Rep. Fitzgerald 
was the famous “lifting jack bill.’ This 
bill requires all street railway companies 
to equip their cars with emergency lifting 
jacks for use in case of accident. Rep. 
Fitzgerald’s efforts in behalf of the bill this 
year are deserving of great praise. 


Aside from his work on these two impor- 


tant measures, Rep. Fitzgerald was kept 
busy as a member of the committee on cit- 
ies. This committee had to deal with a 
number of petitions for new city charters 
and Rep. Fitzgerald’s intimacy with the 
Haverhill city charter made him a valuable 
member on that committee for most of the 
petitions were for charters similar to that 
which Haverhill has. He voted for every 
labor measure and on every other matter 
was recorded on the side of the plain peo- 
ple. He at all times expressed the real 
will and wishes of his constituents in his 
votes. Rep. Fitzgerald comes from a nor- 
mally republican district but his good record 
should secure him a re-election by the in- 
telligent voters of the 2nd Essex district. 
Mr. Fitzgerald was born in Ireland, Dec., 
1852. He came to this country when very 
young and attended the public schools. He is 
a heel and inner sole manufacturer. He 
was a member of the Haverhill city council 
for two years. 


John T. Flanagan. 

If Rep. John T, Flanagan of Worcester 
had accomplished nothing more during his 
first term as a member of the legislature 
than what he did in exposing the methods 
that were prevalent in the jails of that 


county, he would be entitled to a re-elec- 
tion. At the beginning of the _ session, 
Speaker Walker assigned him to a place on 
the committee on prisons, which gave him 
the opportunity to bring to the notice of 
the legislature the allegations that had been 
made regarding the privileges that were 
being accorded certain favored occupants of. 


the Worcester institution, who were al- 
leged to have been allowed to transact busi- 
ness, send out and receive mai], make vis- 
its around town and generally conduct them- 
selves as if they were not under restraint. 
He forced through an order allowing the 
committee on prisons to conduct an investi- 
gation of the charges, with the result that 
several of the jail officers lost their places 
and reforms were instituted that put an 
end to the practices alleged. Following the 
investigation, many of the recommendations 
made by Rep. Flanagan were incorporated 
into the prison regulations of the state by 
Prison Commissioner Pettigrove. 

Rep. Flanagan was an ardent supporter 
of the bill to compel the marking of con- 
vict made goods as such, Jater advocated 
in a special message of Gov. Foss. 

But besides accomplishing this good work, 
Rep. Flanagan kept right on attending to 
business. He placed himself in the front 
as an advocate of all sane labor measures 
and stood for the eight-hour and 54-hour 
bills. On the progressive measures, such 
as the federal income tax, direct election 
of United States Senators, direct nomina- 
tions and the corrupt practices act, he vot- 
ed with the people. For a first term man, 
Rep. Flanagan has made for himself a high 
place and one that reflects great credit upon 
himself and his district. He was born in 
Worcester, May 25, 1869, and was educated 
in the public schools and the classical high 
school. He is an undertaker in business 
life. He is a member of A. O. H., Elks, M. 
Cc. O. F., Father Mathew T. A. and B. so- 
ciety and Knights of Robert Emmett. ? 


Rep. Harold H. Flower. 

Few first year men in recent years have 
made such a marked impression upon the 
house as Rep. Harold H. Flower of Green- 
field. In a single session of the legislature 
he arose to such a position of influence with 
his associates that it would not be exagger- 
ating a-bit to say that the Greenfield legis- 
lator was one of the big men of the house 
of 1911. 

Possessed of a virile personality that 
made itself strongly felt by his fellow mem- 
bers and possessed of ability to express 
himself with clarity and terseness in debate, 
Rep. Flower was the ideal legislator. His 
remarkable success in his first year as a 
legislator has led him to be picked as a man 
who is bound to rise higher in the service 
of the commonwealth. Rep. Flower proved 
himself a worthy successor of his able pred- 
ecessor, Henry Bond, also of Greenfield, 
who sat in the house from the 2nd Franklin 
district last year. 

Rep. Flower’s ability was early recognized 
by Speaker Walker, who appointed the 
Greenfield man to the committees on con- 
stitutional amendments, legal affairs and 
engrossed bills, making him chairman of 
the latter committee. Capt. Flower, (he is 
captain of the Greenfield Co., 2nd regiment 
of the M. V. M.,) did not shirk his duties 
on any of the committees, Besides attend- 


ing the hearings given by the committees 
upon which he served as a member, he also 
managed to find time to take the floor upon 
several occasions to give his views to the 
house on various important measures in 
which he was interested. 

His speech in opposition to Gov. Foss’ in- 
come tax proposition convinced Rep. Martin 
Lomasney, the democratic leader, of the 
impracticability of the governor’s plan. Mar- 
tin said so on the floor of the house. He 
also took the floor of the house for the fed- 
eral income tax resolutions and the Donahue 
resolutions in favor of the direct election of 
U. S. senators. His speeches on these two 
measures helped to a great extent to clinch 
the victory for the advocates of those two 
progressive propositions. 

Rep. Flower personally introduced and 
succeeded in getting through the legislature 
a bill, now on the statute books, providing 
that savings banks and other like institu- 
tions shall be exempt from taxation when 
they are in the hands of the bank commis- 
sioner or restrained by injunction from do- 
ing business. Although a general bill, it 


applied especially to the Greenfield savings 
bank. 


A strong believer in more popular govern- 
ment, Rep. Flower supported every progres- 
sive piece of legislation. He also voted for 
the bill to reduce the hours of employment 
of women and children in manufacturing 
and mercantile establishments from 56 to 
54 hours a week. 

Capt. Flower is a native of Ashfield, hav- 
ing been born there Jan. 13, 1879. He grad- 
uated from Sanderson academy, Williston 
Seminary and Harvard university. He is a 
lawyer and has a large practise in his home 
district. Fraternally he is affiliated with the 
ESR IN Wipes ase OMEN ACD howl oem NO 

The 2nd Franklin: district has been fortu- 
nate in having: as her representative in the 
general court a man of such great ability 
as Rep. Flower. He is a candidate for re- 
election and is. undpposed for the republican 
nomination. The 2nd Franklin district will 
be honoring itself by honoring Rep. Flower 
with another term in the house. 


Clarence J. Fogg. 

No man inthe legislature has carried 
around with him throughout his six years 
of state house experience more titles, real 
and conferred, than Capt. Clarence J. Fogg 
of Newburyports» He started in in 1906 as 
plain Cap’n Fogg, but the reverent and the 
irreverent have, bestowed on him from time 
to time since ‘then all sorts of titles from 
that of ‘““Watch Dog of the county treas- 
ury”’ to just ‘‘Foggy.’’ It would be use- 
less to attempt to give a list of all those 
which have come between. Some people up 
in the 25th Essex district, which Fogg has 
wepresented for six years now, begun to 
wonder whether: he would ever get tired of 
holding office and get out of the way. This 
year he decided to give someone else a 
chance in the house and will try for 
the senate himself. His committee as- 
signments have been liquor law, § spe- 
cial recess committee on taxation, 
the taxation commission of 1907, chairman 
of the committee on counties, and a mem- 
ber of the committee on public lighting 
this year. What he does not know about 
county finance is not worth knowing. He 
takes a great pride in the work of that 
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committee and boasts of the fact that his 
committee never lost a report. The com- 
mittee on counties is in a sense a ways 
and means committee regarding county af- 
fairs, ahd with as many problems to handle, 
Foge’s success has been remarkable. But 
if he is considered an expert on county 
matters, his fellow-legislators have consid- 


ered him the final word on matters pre- 
taining to fisheries. The succulent clam 
and the noiseless oyster have never had 
a more active and energetic friend than 
Capt. Fogg. He has been an ardent advo- 
eate of purification of the Merrimac river 
and pledges himself to make a fight for this 


if elected to the _ senate. Rep. Fogg: 
was born in Newburyport, July 10, 
1853, and was educated in the pub- 
lic schools. Before he took up poli- 


tics he was a shoe cutter. He is a good 
mixer, knows most of the short cuts in the 
social as well as the political world and 
manages to make headway wherever he 
finds himself. Before coming to the leg- 
islature, he served one year in the com- 
mon council of Newburyport and two years 
in the board of aldermen. He is a mem- 
ber of the Masons and A. O. U. W, 


Rep. Louis A. Foley. 

In his first year as a legislator, Rep. 
Louis A. Foley of the 20th Suffolk district, 
has made a reputation for himself that 
should insure his re-election to the house. 
The name of Rep. Foley was linked with 
the passage of two important measures 
enacted into law during the recent session 
of the legislature. These two measures, 


both 
himself, are 
and his bill 
values, paid up insurance and extended in- 
surance. The latter measure was one of 
. the most important pieces of insurance leg- 


of them introduced by 
the anti-wild-cat 
relative to cash 


Rep. Foley 
mining bill 
surrender 


islation allowed to become law by the past 
legislature, 

The anti-wild-cat mining bill, which is 
the better known of the two Foley meas- 
ures, provides imprisonment for two years 
or $500 fine for any officer of a mining cor- 
poration who knowingly makes a_ false 
statement in application for the listing of 
shares of such corporation. The bill also 
prohibits the publication of any advertise- 
ment regarding the stock or financial con- 
dton of any mining corporation, in which 
false or misleading statements are made. 
The [Foley law will put more than one wild- 
cat mining scheme out of business and 
thereby save many a dollar to those who 
might have been ensnared into buying the 
the stock of such fake corporations 
through misleading advertisements. That 
the bill successfully passed the legislature 
in spite of the influential opposition that 
arose to it from financial quarters, is due 
to the admirable fight which Rep. Foley 
made in behalf of the measure. 

Rep. Foley served on the committee on 
insurance, which this year had a number 
of very important measures before it for 
consideration... He was one of the influen- 
tial members of the committee. His rec- 
ord of attendance is excellent, he having 
been recorded on every important measure 
that came before the legislature during the 
entire session. He was a strong supporter 
of the Donahue resolutions favoring the di- 
rect election of U. S. senators by the peo- 
ple ;the federal income tax resolutions, di- 
rect nominations, the eight hour bill for 
employees on public works, the 54-hour bill 
for women and children, and the various 
other progressive and labor measures. He 
was an important factor in killing the ‘‘fire 
hazard’ bill which would have been a 
hardship to his constituents. 

Rep. Foley was born in Acton, Aug. 11, 
1875. He is a graduate of the Lawrence 
public schools, the Gleason academy of 
Hudson and the Boston University law 
school. He is a member of the Young 
Men’s Democratic club of Ward 20 and is 
affiliated also with the Knights of Colum- 
bus, Knights of Equity, the A. O. H. and 
the A-vOmMiU Wi. 


Herbert M. Forristall. 


One of the most enthusiastic advocates 
of the passage of the optometry bill in this 
year’s legislature was Rep. Herbert M. For- 
ristall of Saugus. Mr. Forristall, although 
a democrat, was elected to the legislature 


this year from a district which is ordin- 
arily republican. But this is not the first 
time that Forristall’s popularity down in 
Essex county has enabled him to overcome 
the odds against which his party has been 
obliged to fight in that section. He was a 
member of the house of representative in 
1907 and 1908, although his margin of plur- 
ality has always been a small one. During 
his two years service previous to this year, 
Mr. Forristall was a member of the com- 
mittee on taxation and elections. This year 
he has served on the committee on public 


health. It was before this committee that 
the hearings on the optometry bill were 
heard. ‘Forristall early allied himself with 


the friends of the bill and it was due in 
a large measure to his quiet and effective 
work in the committee room that the bill 
was favorably reported. He was a strong 
advocate of the resolve, which became law, 


for a commission to investigate cold stor- 
age of food products. Rep. Forristall, dur- 
ing his three years in the legislature, has 
showed himself to be a quiet worker in be- 
half of any legislation in which he has been 
interested. He has made no attempt at ora- 
tory, but has been contented to talk mat- 
ters over with other members in the com- 
mittee rooms and the reading rooms, 
and his service to his district and 
to the state as a whole has _ not 
suffered by his methods. He is found 
voting regular with the democratic party on 
all matters which have come before the 
house. Rep. Forristall was born in Troy, 
N. H., August 14, 1859, was educated in 
the public schools. He has been a train 
dispatcher on the B. & M. railroad for sev- 
eral years. Before coming to the legislature 
he was a registrar of voters and chairman 
of the board of selectmen of Saugus. He 
is a member of the Masonic order and the 
Royal Arcanum. 


Benjamin D. Gifford. 

Last fall down in the 2d Barnstable rep- 
resentative district there was a contest for 
the republican nomination for the honor of 
serving in the lower branch of the state 
legislature. The towns which comprise that 
district have a common agreement whereby 


the honor goes from one town to the other 
in regular order. Last year it was Chat- 
ham’s turn to name a republican candi- 
date, and during the early stages of the 
contest the fortunes of war seemed to be 
unfavorable to the nomination of Dr. Ben- 
jamin. D. Gifford. In the caucuses, how- 
ever, Gifford had to fight not only against 
an active democrat opponent, but also 
against an independent republican nominee 
who had been widely known in that sec- 
tion for years. Again there were rumors 
that the democratic candidate or the inde- 
pendent republican candidate would win 
out on election day, but when the votes were 
counted, Mr. Gifford was again victorious 
and he came to the legislature of 1911 and 
was given a place on the committee of 
public health. Being a physician himself 
this committee assignment was particularly 
interesting to him, and in the study and 
disposition of all matters which have come 
before that committee this year, Dr. Gif- 
ford’s medical training has been of no small 
value. While he was active in matters re- 
value. He delivered powerful arguments 
in the house in opposition to the optometry 
and anti-vaccination bills and had the 
pleasure of seeing the house uphold him. 
While he was active in matters  re- 
lating to the work of his own committee 
he has found plenty of matters in other 
committee rooms which required his at- 
tention. He could be seen in the room of 
the committee on fisheries and game al- 
most any day, and a stranger who had 
not taken the trouble to study the list 
of committee members might well have sup- 
posed that Dr. Gifford was a member of that 
committee. But fisheries questions are mat- 
ters which always interest the men of Cape 
Cod and the doctor’s activity along these 
lines was only in keeping with his early 
Cape Cod training. His spech against the 
bill to compel the towns of Wellfleet, Or- 
leans and Eastham to issue permits ‘for 
fishing to any and all residents of the three 
towns had much to do with the death of 
that measure, Dr, Gifford was born in Proy- 
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incetown, Nov. 19, 1845, and received his 
early education in the public schools there. 
He afterwards attended Colgate university 
and the Albany Medical college. Since leav- 
ing the latter institution he has practiced 
medicine in Chatham for several years. He 
is a past master of the Masonic’order, was 
at one time president of the Barnstable 
District Medical society, and is president of 
the Ancient and Honorable society of Nan- 
tucket Pilgrims. 


William H. Gifford. 


The high regard in which Rep. William 
_H. Gifford of Westport is held by his fel- 
low members of the house and Speaker 
Walker in particular, was shown when the 
genial democrat from Westport, was pro- 
moted this year from the committee on 
fisheries and game to the important com- 
mittee on ways and means. It is an ex- 
ceptional honor for a democrat to be ap- 
pointed to the ways and means committee, 
which is in many ways the most import- 
ant sub-division of the legislature. 

Rep. Gifford’s fund of good humor and 
his facetious manner in sizing up a sit- 
uation made him one of the most popular 
members of the house. His ability was 
recognized by all his associates, republi- 
cans and democrats alike. When it was 
learned that Gov. Foss did not intend to 
reappoint Fish and Game Commr. Delano, 
whom Gov Draper had failed to rename 
although the commissioner’s time had ex- 
pired, practically the entire democratic 
membership of the house and senate unit- 
ed in the support of ‘“‘Pop’’ Gifford for the 
berth. When Gov. Foss appointed a re- 
publican for the place, thereby turning 
down Rep. Gifford, the feeling that was 
aroused between the chief executive and 
the democratic members of the legislature 
was anything but friendly. 


Gifford 


Rep. 
the house. 
which he 
republican district. 
is popularly 


has served three years in 
The ninth Bristol district, 
represents, is a normally strong 
“Pop” Gifford, as he 
known to his fellow leg- 
islators, was pressed into running in 1909 
by the democrats in the district. When 
the votes were counted and Gifford was 
declared elected, not only the republicans 
but the democrats in the district, as well 
Were surprised. Then he won again and 
a third time. That speaks pretty well for 
his standing in his home territory and he 
stands fully as well in the house. 

As a member of the committee on ways 
and means, Rep. Gifford did one man’s full 
Share to keep the state tax down to a 
reasonable amount. As in his previous 
years, he took an active part in the house 
in all matters pertaining to the fisheries. 
He again fought this year to secure the 
repeal of the law that prohibits spring 
shooting along the marshes on the coast. 
He led the fight for this measure in the 
house and although he didn’t succeed in 
naving it passed, he came so near to vic- 
tory that the friends of the law were 
obliged to call upon some of the acknowl- 
edged leaders of the house to take the floor 
against the Westford legislator. 

Rep. Gifford was born in Dartmouth, 
Jan. 20, 1851. He graduate from the public 
_sehools. He is a merchant and a farmer 
in Westport and has served his county as 
' deputy sheriff six years. He is a Mason, 


Ellery L. Goff. 

The 5th Bristol district has had a faithful 
representative in Rep. Ellery L. Goff of 
Rehoboth, republican, who has just com- 
pleted his second year in the house. He was 
appointed to the committee on towns and, 
having served on that committee last year 
and proven his metal, he soon came to be 


recognized by his associates on the commit- 
tee aS an authority on all town legislation. 
The committee had 35 matters before it for 
consideration and no member of the com- 
mittee gave the bills more careful study 
than Rep. Goff. He has served his town of 
Rehoboth as clerk for 16 years and his ex- 
perience in that office fully qualified him to 
pass upon all measures having to do with 
town affairs. 

Being a farmer and granger himself Rep. 
Goff naturally took a great interest in the 
various milk and agricultural bills that were 
considered by the legislature in the last ses- 
sion. He devoted his time on the hill to 
the study of every proposition that came 
before the general court and no bill was of 
so small importance to him that he over- 
looked its importance to some other town or 
district. Conscientious to a high degree, he 
made many close personal friendships while 
a member of the house who will hold him 
in fond remembrance. His standing in his 
town of Rehoboth and the regard which the 
citizens of that town have for him can best 
be illustrated by the fact that he has so 
long been kept in public office there. Besides 
being town clerk, he was also tax collec- 
tor for several years. He was born in Taun- 
ton, April 17, 1858, and graduated from the 
public schools of that town. By occupation 
he is a farmer. He is also in the insurance 
business. He is a prominent member of the 
state grange, and is affiliated socially with 
the famous Rehoboth Antiquarian society, 
being its secretary. Although in the conser- 
vative class of republicans, he voted for 
the state-wide direct nominations bill which 
was passed by the legislature and is now 
law in this state. 


William J. Graham. 

Rep. William J. Graham of Lawrence has 
been in the house for seven consecutive 
years and each year has seen him grow 
stronger and stronger in the councils of the 
legislature. His long service has at all times 


been marked by honesty, ability and a 
strict devotion to his public duties and to 
his constituents which have made him a 


credit to the people whom he represents. 
In his first five years of service, Rep. Gra- 
ham’s chief object in the legislature was 
to secure the passage of a bill for a safe- 
guard across the Merrimac river above the 
Essex dam. Canoes had been carried over 
the dam and several lives had been lost. 
in 1909 the bill was killed by a tie vote in 
the senate. The Essex company got fright- 
ened and began making overtures to Rep. 
Graham and the Lawrence city govern- 
ment. An agreement was finally reached 
whereby the company was to build the 
dam and the expense would be divided be- 
tween the city and the company. Thus, 
Rep. Graham, by his persistency, gained a 
great victory for the people of Lawrence. 
Rep. Graham’s powers as a fighter and as 
a debater were first brought out in the 
memorable battles over the Essex dam bill. 

This year Rep. Graham also found plen- 
ty to keep him busy although there was 


no Essex dam bill. There was a great 
deal of agitation in Lawrence over the 
question of a new charter. One faction 
wanted a commission form of gavernment. 
Another wanted the ‘Quincy’? form while 
still another faction didn’t want any 
change in the charter at all. It was up to 
Rep. Graham, as the senior member of the 
Lawrence delegation and as a member of 
the committee on cities, which had the con- 
sideration of the charter, to see that a 
charter bill got through the legislature 
which would satisfy the various factions in 
Lawrence. To make a long story short, he 
did. As the result of his efforts, the citi- 
zens of Lawrence will this fall have the 
opportunity to vote on whether they want 


a new charter at all and also on whether 
they want ‘a commission or a ‘“Quincy’’ 
form of government. 

Another Lawrence matter which Rep. 


Graham helped to get through was the bill 
providing for the construction of a new 
bridge across the Merrimac river in whe 
city of Lawrence at a cost of $175,000. A 
referendum was attached to this measure. 
Besides serving on the committee on cities, 
Rep. Graham also sat on the committee on 
public lighting. He was recorded in the 
house on every important measure. He 
supported the federal income tax resolu- 
tions, the direct election of U. S. senators, 
the 54-hour bill, the eight-hour bill and 
every other progressive and labor measure. 


Rep. Graham was born in Lawrence, Oct. 
2, 1873 and was educated at Phillips An- 
dover academy and Tufts medical school. 


He was a member of the city committee of 
Lawrence from 1896 to 1904, serving as its 
president in 1902 and 1903. He came to the 


1904 and has 
served there ever since. He has been as- 
signed to the committee on federal rela- 
tions, fisheries and games, cities and public 
lighting. In 1906 he served on the special 
committee which visited the Lewis and 
Clarke exposition in Portland, Oregon. He 
is a democrat in politics. In social life 
he is affiliated with the Knights of Colum- 
bus and the Lawrence Canoe club. 


house of 


representatives , in 


Green. 


brightest in the 
James I. Green of 


James I. 


One of Charlestown’s 
house of 1911 was Rep. 
the 4th Suffolk district. It was he that 
introduced the bill authorizing the city 
of Boston to establish a playground in 
Ward 5, Charlestown. He not only intro- 
duced the bill but successfully steered its 
passage through both branches of the legis- 
lature after getting a favorable report on 
the bill from the committee on cities. Some 
of the members of that committee were 
inclined to oppose the bill as unnecessary 
but ‘“Jimmy,’’ as Rep. Green was known to 
his associates in the house, quickly con- 
vinced them of the imperative “need of the 
playground and the benefits which the poor 
children in that section of the city would 
derive from it. 

The fact that Rep. Green got the play- 
ground for Ward 5, if that were all he ac- 


complished in the last legislature, would 
ensure his re-election for the voters of 
Charlestown are a very appreciative sort. 


But it would be doing the Charlestown leg- 
islator and his constituents an injustice if 
we stopped at the playground business and 
did not mention the many other good 
things which Rep, Green has done in his 
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one year of service on Beacon hill. He was 
selected by Speaker Walker to serve on the 
committee on harbors and _ public lands. 
This committee had the consideration of 
the report of the joint board on metropolitan 
improvements with regard to the develop- 
ment of the harbor front and terminals, 
the East Boston waterfront and the bill for 
the immediate development of the common- 
wealth flats at East Boston. Rep. Green 
supported all these bills as well as the bill 
providing for the expenditure of $15,000,000, 
for the improvement of the Boston harbor. 

He gave loyal support to every labor 


measure and went on record in favor of all 
bills seeking to bring about a more popular 
government. 


Rep. Green was born in Boston, April 4, 
1885. He obtained his education in the pa- 
rochial schools, the Boston Latin school and 


Boston college. He is a law student and 
is preparing 10 pass the bar examination. 
In 1909 he served in the Boston common 


council. He was a member of the democra- 
tic city, committee in 1910. In social life, 
he is connected with the Bunker Hill demo- 
cratic club and the Hayes Square, City 
Square and Elicott social clubs. 


Fred Greenwood. 

24th Middlesex district chose 
Greenwood as one of its rep- 
this year it selected a man 


When the 
Fred Parker 
resentatives 


whose reputation for conscientiousness. and 
uprightness has impressed itself on the 
house. WParly in the session he took a de- 


cided stand on matters affecting the moral 
and sociological interests of the people of 
the commonwealth and he has never hesi- 
tated to express himself in forcible language 
on matters designed to lessen the restraints 
on the observation of the Sabbath and to 
remove any of the restrictions now imposed 
on the liquor traffic. He strongly opposed 
the repeal of the bar and bottle act and 


the Sunday baseball bill. While feeling 
strongly on these similar subjects of legisla- 
tion, Rep. Greenwood cannot be accused 
of extreme narrowness. For instance, on 
the question of allowing the sale of kosher 
meat on Sundays, he favored granting the 
privilege asked for by the Jewish citizens 
within reasonable limits. In debate he has 
proved himself able to hold his own and oft- 
entimes has compelled a restless house to 
listen to his arguments, even though the 
majority had made up its mind to vote 
against him. 

Of strong religious convictions, he always 
tried to bring his views to bear on legisla- 
tion in a practical manner and with the idea 
of uplifting the cause of humanity. He has 
dared to oppose the republican machine 
on several occasions and has taken a real 
progressive stand on many of the measures 
that are now attracting the attention of 
the country. Rep. Greenwood was born in 
Alstead, N. H., May 29, 1855. He was edu- 
cated in the Everett public schools and after 
spending 20 years in the wholesale produce 
business, before retirement from active busi- 
ness life was for ten years connected with 
the Boston Seaman’s Friend society. He 
held a place on the committee on educa- 
tion, 

James F. Griffin. 

One of the younger members of the 
house of 1910 who made a highly favor- 
able impression upon his associates was 
Rep. James iF. Griffin, who served his irst 
year in the house during the past ses- 
sion as the representative of the 22nd Suf- 
folk district. Rep. Griffin’s record entit- 


re-election at the hands of 


les him to a 
his constituents and judging from the suc- 
cess achieved by him in his first year of 


service, another year would find him a 
strong figure in the consideration of mat- 
ters of legislation on Beacon hill. 

Although without any previous experi- 


ence as a holder of public office, Rep. Grif- 
fin discharged his duties like a veteran. 
In debate he handled himself even better 
than the average legislator and he could 
upon all occasions when he arose to ad- 
dress the house, command the attention 
of his associates. 

He performed a noteworthy feat in get- 
ting through the house his bills relative 
to charges for meters; one wiping out the 
minimum charge of 50 cents a month for 
gas meters, and the other providing that 
where a consumer uses $7 worth of elec- 
tricity a year there shall be no charge for 
meter service. He had to fight the leaders 
of the public lighting committee on these 
measures but had the house with him 
strong. 

Two other important measures in the 
consideration of which Rep. Griffin played 
a prominent part were, a bill providing a 
heavy penalty for the making or publish- 
ing of false statements concerning the af- 
fairs, pecuniary conditions or property of 
any corporation, stock association, copart- 
nership or individual; and a bill to prohibit 
gas companies from charging extra for the 
use of their gas meters or for furnishing 
the same. The first bill was enacted into 
law with several slight, perfecting changes 
while the latter measure was passed by 
the house and defeated in the upper branch 
after a memorable battle. 


As a member of the committee on har- 
bors and public lands, he aided in the pass- 
age of the bills for the development of 
Boston’s~ harbor. He was recorded on 
every important measure and strongly sup- 
ported every labor measure as well as gen- 
eral progressive legislation. 

Rep. Griffin is a fine type of the success- 
fu young business man. He will be twen- 
ty-eight years old next January 19 and is 
a Boston-born boy. He obtained his edu- 
eation in the public schools. He is a bro- 
ker, being one of the youngest members 
of the Boston Curb exchange. For nine 
years he has been connected with the A. S. 
Leland Co. Fraternally, he is a member of 
the Knights of Columbus, Moose (P. D.), 
and the Star of Jamaica Veteran Firemen. 


John W. Haigis. 

Of the numerous candidates for speaker 
of the next house, Rep. John W. Haigis of 
Montague may be said to represent above 
all the others the progressive principles 
which seem to be imbuing the members of 


the party all over the country and which 
many believe are to save the party if it is 
to be saved. <A close personal friend of 
Speaker Walker, Rep. MHaigis represents 
largely those principles which Mr. Walk- 
er stands for in public life, although, on 
many of them, he antedated the speaker in 
his support. ° 

Friendly though he is to the speaker he 
never hesitated to cross swords with him 
when a difference arose over principles or 
policy. A case in note was when the Dona- 
hue resolutions ratifying the federal income 
tax amendment went through the house 
without debate and the speaker asked for 
reconsideration. Rep. Haigis opposed his 
request as a waste of the house’s time, es- 
pecially as those who were opposing the res- 
olutions, and who fell down in not fighting 
them in the house, were the very men who 
consistently opposed motions to reconsider. 
He pointed to the overwhelming sentiment 
of the house in favor of the resolutions, as 
shown in its vote, and said that debate 
would not change votes. The result justi- 
fied Rep. Haigis’ contention. Rep. Walker 
made an eloquent speech and one member 
who had previously voted for the resolu- 
tions, voted against them. 

Another battle for progressiveness in gov- 
ernment which Rep. Haigis led with brill- 
iant success was on the Donahue resolu- 
tions for an amendment to the federal con- 
stitution to provide for direct election of 
United States senators. He carried these 
resolutions through the house by a vote of 
166 to 33. His position as chairman of the 
committee on federal relations was an es- 
pecially important one this year, many of 
the leading citizens of the state appearing 
before the committee on the income tax 
question. The committee also had various 
resolutions before it which sought to put 
the legislature on record as approving Pres. 
Taft’s Canadian reciprocity treaty. But 
Rep. Haigis would stand for none of these. 
He pointed out that Massachusetts had fish 
and wood pulp interests to consider and that 
not one of the men who sought the lime- 
light by introducing resolutions ratifying 
the treaty had given any evidence of having 
read it or the slightest acquaintance with 
its contents. So he ard Rep. Pearson drew 
up a set of resolutions endorsing the general 
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principle of reciprocity but committing the 
legislature to no specific agreement. That 
was good judgment and the legislature ap- 
proved of it. 

Rep. Haigis stands high in the estimation 
of his fellow members of the house 
and any proposition with him behind it gen- 
erally commands a large majority of the 
votes, for democrats, as well as republicans, 
like and admire the Montague man. He 
was one of the few men to administer a de- 
feat to Martin Lomasney this year. Rep. 
Lomasney had been turned down by Rep. 
Haigis’ committee on his resolutions pro- 
testing against the alleged treatment which 
Russia accords passports of Polish-Jewish 
eitizens of this country. Rep. Haigis didn’t 
look for war if the Lomasney resolutions 
passed but he did think they were highly 
discourteous to a friendly country, so he 
brought in a much milder, but just as ef- 
fective set of resolutions. He and Martin 
had a long fight on the floor of the house 
but the majority sustained Rep. Haigis and 
refused to substitute the original resolutions. 
Then Martin tried to kill the adoption of 
the substitute resolutions but again he suf- 
fered a crushing defeat. He got it coming 
and going, as one member expressed it. 

Often during the session Speaker Walker 
called on Rep. Haigis to preside over the 
sessions and the selection was always high- 
ly popular with the house. The young man 
from Montague showed that he will have 
nothing to learn concerning the duties of a 
speaker if he is the choice of the house 
for that position next year. 

Rep. Haigis doesn’t seek only winning 
measures to handle. It’s enough for him if 
he knows the matter is just and proper. 
Nobody else on the committee on _ rules 
wanted to take the report of that commit- 
tee in favor of admitting the bill to allow 
the Berkshire Street Railway company to 
acquire the Springfield Street Railway com- 
pany. It would take a four-fifths vote to ad- 
mit it and none relished going down to de- 
feat full of arrows shot by ‘‘Rob’’ Washburn 
and Norman White. But Rep. Haigis took 
the report and much to everybody’s surprise 
got a majority vote for its admission, a 
four-fifths, of course, being out of question. 

On labor matters Rep. Haigis has con- 
sistently voted with the working people and 
his lead has been the sign for numerous 
other republicans to follow. He certainly 
has been a powerful aid to the laboring peo- 
ple of the state in securing legislation for 
shorter hours and better conditions. 

Rep. Haigis has been in the house three 
years. No more popular man has sat in 
the lower branch within the memory of the 
present generation. His committee places 
have been the best in Speaker Walker’s 
gift. He has served on the committee on 
railroads in all of his three years and as 
elerk of the committee in his first two years. 
This year and last he served as a member 
of the speaker’s cabinet—the committee on 
rules—and was chosen clerk of the joint 
committee on rules of the house and senate. 
Then, as mentioned, he also held this year 
the chairmanship of the spotlight committee 
of the house—federal relations. 


Benjamin F. Haines. 


Coming to the house for his first term to 
Succeed Charles H. Brown, promoted to the 
senate, Benjamin F. Haines of Medford 
found lots of work cut out for nim. His pred- 
ecessor had established a reputation as one 
of the house leaders and the people of the 
28th Middlesex district were accustomed to 
expect their representative to take a positive 
stand in matters of legislation. To say that 
Rep. Haines has not disappointed his con- 
Stituents is telling the truth. Early in the 
session he showed himself a capable debat- 
er, a man able to think for himself and 
to make the house pay attention to what he 
had to say. His assignment to the commit- 
tee on legal affairs, one of the most import-- 
ant and busiest in the house, gave him an 
opportunity to study many of the larger 
measures presented for consideration, and 
it was largely due to his intelligent and con- 
scientious support of the chairman that this 
committee was able to clear up its large 
docket in advance of the other commitees. 
In the house he had charge of a number of 
important bills and managed them with dex- 
terity and success. Rep. Haines is by no 
means a radical, but he is thoroughly im- 
bued with the progressive spirit of the 
times and has been found on the right side 
of such measures as the income tax, direct 
election of senators and direct nominations. 

Representing a constituency largely inter- 
ested in the Boston and Maine railroad and 
its absorption by the New Haven, Rep. 
Haines has watched carefully legislation af- 
fecting the latter road, He has consistently 


opposed any further attempts by that corpor- 
ation to create an unwarranted monopoly 
of transportation in Massachusets. Along 
this line came his introduction of the order, 
which the house passed, for the investiga- 
tion of the cut in the dividends paid by the 
Boston and Maine to its stockholders. In 
the matters of reforming the procedure in 


the courts and the relations of the judges to 
the people, Rep. Haines took a leading part. 
He certainly has made a reputation for a 
first-year man that is far above the aver- 
age. Rep. Haines was born in Boston, Nov. 
25, 1876. He was educated in the New Bed- 
ford schools, in Brown university and the 


Boston University School of Law. He is a’ 


member of the Medford and South Medford 
Republican clubs, the Elks, Knights of Py- 
thias, Red Men, Sons of St. George and 
Masons. 


William Halliday. 

Rep. William Halliday of North Andover 
who came to the-‘house in 1909 to fill a va- 
caney occasioned by the passing of Rep. 
Willis, has just completed his second full 
term in the house, although prior to his 
special election of two years ago he served 
one year in the lower branch of the legis- 
lature in 1896. He has had long familiarity 
and training in town government and this 
session Speaker Joseph Walker especially 
selected. Mr. Halliday for the chairmanship 
of that important committee. 


This year the committee on towns has 
had 46 matters to consider and pass upon. 
One most important measure, in a sense 
ereating a precedent, was the act which was 
reported by Mr. Halliday’s committee and 
approved by the govenor permitting Ply- 
mouth to subscribe as a town and take 
stock in the Plymouth & Sandwich Street 
Railway company, as also the similar act 
granting the town of Sandwich the same 
privilege. The same committee also had 
this year the bill to enable the town of Dan- 


vers to refund a note of 35 years ago, on 
which no part of the principal had ever 
been paid. It was this pill which led to 
the legislation as to outstanding liabilities 
of cities and towns and to the investigation 
by Gov. Foss’s experts. 

Beside these, other important bills on 
which Rep. Halliday had his part were those 
for the consolidation of town boards, notably 
in Nahant and Saugus. He showed his con- 
servatism on the bill to give Revere a new 
form of government based on the commis- 
sion plan, which was given leave to with- 
draw, the report being unanimously accept- 
ed in both branches. A very important act 
which Mr, Halliday’s committee reported 
and which the governor approved requires 
town accountants to submit to the select- 
men or to such committee as the town may 
appoint the estimates of appropriations to 
be considered and passed upon. 

Rep. Halliday has been deeply interested 


_in ali bills pertaining to Essex county es- 


pecially the Essex county independent agri- 
cultural school bill, the Lawrence bridge 
bills and the resolve to investigate the sani- 
tary condition of the Spickett and Little 
rivers. Mr. Halliday resides in North An- 
dover where he has seen long service as 
selectman, overseer of the poor and assessor. 
He is prominent in the Masonic fraternity. 


Portus B. Hancock. 


So much has been said and written re- 
garding the political career of Rep. Portus 
B. Hancock of Brockton that one hardly 


knows what to say that has not been said 
before. Any one that has been at all in 
touch with state house affairs for the last 
“Pop” Hancock. 


12 years knows He first 


came to the legislature in 1899 and served 
continuously until 1902. It was said in those 
days that Hancock’s elections depended up- 
on the apple crop. It is a fact that Han- 
cock always used several barrels of this 
fruit in his political campaign, and he was 
wont to boast of the fact that that was the 
only kind of barrel he ever opened. Be that 
as it may, there must have been a decided 
falling off in the Plymouth county orchards 
during the three years following 1902, for 
Hancock stayed at home during that per- 
iod, coming back to the house again in 
1906 and continuing in service up to the 
present time. He is one of the oldest mem- 
bers of the legislature this year. His legis- 
lative record shows that at various times 
he has held membership on the committees 
on libraries, public service, fisheries and 
game, federal relations, harbors and public 
lands, military affairs, and public charitable 
institutions. A democrat, very pronounced in 
his views, and very regular in his democra- 
cy, he has always stood firmly for labor 
bills and all other forms of legislation pro- 
posed by the democratic party. An honor- 
ary member of the G. A. R., he was parti- 
cularly active in favor of the Schofield sol- 
diers bounty bill of recent years. He has 
probably put through more bounty bills for 
soldiers in his district, and all over the 
state, than any other man that ever came 
to the hill. He has also taken a great in- 
terest in the manner in which the public 
charitable institutions have been conducted 
in this state, He has not always agreed with 
the majority of the committee on public char- 
itable institutions that things were just as 
they should be. He has expressed himself 
time after time in favor of various changes 
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and investigations of these institutions, and 
his views have always been given with force 
and sincerity. Rep. Hancock was born in 
Coventry, Vt., Feb. 19, 18386. He was edu- 
cated in the public schools, and his busi- 
ness has been that of a dealer in produce, 
real estate and insurance. He is a member 
Ot) the sk be, "Oo. OO.) BY, and ‘Red iten. 


Clarence W. Harding. 

As a member of the committee on fed- 
eral relations in this year’s house, Rep. 
Clarence W. Harding of Whitman was nat- 
urally much in the limelight. This com- 
mittee had referred to it for consideration 
the Donahue resolutions for direct election 
of United States senators and the ratifica- 
tion of the income tax amendment to the 
federal constitution and the resolutions fa- 
voring Canadian reciprocity. All three 
matters, especially the first two, there was 
considerable divergence of opinion but, al- 
though the party represented by Rep. Hard- 
ing was in a minority on the committee, 
all three matters were favorably  report- 
ed and went through the house with colors 
flying. 


All sorts of compromise 
put forth in 
erats 
direct endorsement of election of senators 
by the people and the ratification of the 


resolutions were 
hope of catching the demo- 
on the committee and preventing a 


pending income tax amendment but Rep. 
Harding and the three other democrats 
held firm and by their insistence succeeded 
in getting enough republican votes to win 
a favorable report on both matters. The 
Whitman man never wavered. Both pro- 
positions were part of the faith of his par- 
ty and he proposed to see them through. 

No man in the house was more faithful 
in his attendance upon committee hearings 
and the sessions of the lower branch than 
the first year democrat from Whitman. He 
supported the eight-hour bill, the 54-hour 
bill for women and minors, the initiative 
and referendum, the public opinion bill, the 
bill to allow labor unions to enforce strikes 
by fines upon their members and all other 
measures designed to help the working 
classes and to bring the government closer 
to the plain people. 

Rep. Harding was born in Whitman, Feb. 
7, 1868, and was educated in the public 
schools. He is engaged in the shoe busi- 
ness and is a member of the Shoe Workers’ 
Union, the Odd Fellows and the United 
Workmen. He was a member of the board 
of selectmen of his town in 1910 and has 
been a member of the democratic town com- 
mittee for several years. 


Frank O. Hardy. 


Rep. Frank O. Hardy of Fitchburg, in his 
third year in the house, was relieved at his 
own request of the chairmanship of the com- 
mittee on labor and accepted appointments 
to the committee on railroads and the com- 
mittee on public lighting. On the former 
committee he has now served three years 
and is one of the most valued members. He 
never misses a session of the committee, and 
can always be depended on for wise sug- 
gestions in the working out of the most in- 
tricate railroad problems. As ranking mem- 
ber of that committee he has been more 
than once called on to lead the majority, 
in some of the most important battles, ow- 
ing to the fact that Chairman Washburn has 


been so long in a small minority on so many 
matters connected with the New Haven rail- 
road. Rep, Hardy as a successful and con- 
servative business man believes in the up- 
building of the state through improved trans- 
portation facilities, facilities which so far, 
the New Haven has apparently been best 
equipped to afford, and so far, apparently 


the only source of sufficient capital to pro- 
vide new and improved transportation. That 
Rep. Hardy’s constituents follow his views 
is evidenced by the large majorities by 
which he is returned, and the unusual length 
of his service. 

Rep. Hardy showed himself again a con- 
servative on all the big measures of the 
year. He voted against all the radical la- 
bor measures, against the Oregon plan, and 
against the initiative and referendum, and 
against direct election or election of United 
States senators. Rep, Hardy is not opposed 
to organized labor, but he argues that any 
unwise burden placed on employers—espe- 
cially, if the employers are thus placed at a 
disadvantage as compared with employers 
of other states—must inevitaby be trans- 
ferred ultimately to the shoulders of the wage- 
earners. The best example of Rep. Hardy’s 
personal attitude toward the laboring men, 
and of the latter toward Rep. Hardy is 
found in the fact that in all the 50 years 
during which the William A. Hardy Sons 
company, of which Rep. Hardy is treasurer, 


has been doing business, no strike or labor 


trouble of any sort has afflicted the concern; 
no employe has ever left because of dis- 
satisfaction with his wages; and even in 
times of greatest business depression wag- 
es have never been reduced. 

Frank O. Hardy was born in Worcester 
in 1870 and educated in the public schools. 
On graduation he at once entered the brass 
foundry business which has been in his 
family so long. He was a member of the 
Worcester board of aldermen in 1908 and the 
next year was promoted to the house. He 
is as prominent in club life as in politics, 
being a member of the Repubican club of 
Massachusetts, the Boston Athetic associa- 
tion, the braeburn Country club, the Tat- 
nuck Country club, Alpine Golf club, Fitch- 
burg Rifle and Gun club, Park club, Camp- 
fire club of New York, the Fitchburg Mer- 
chants association, and is a director of the 
Fitchburg Safe Deposit and Trust company. 


Leonard F. Hardy. 


When you have 11 towns in your district 
it is bound to keep you pretty busy look- 
ing after the many matters of interest to 
them that are constantly cropping’ up. Leon- 
ard F. Hardy of the 2d Hampshire has such 
a district and there is only one other mem- 
ber of the house who is in such a posi- 
tion. To say that Rep. Hardy has taken 
good care of his district is putting it mild- 
ly. Not only that, but he has found time 
to study the big problems that are of gen- 
eral interest to all the people of the com- 
monwealth and he had always been found 
on the right side of these propositions. One 
of the finest dressings that was given to 
the obstreperous Norman H. White this 
year was administered by Rep. Hardy and 
the Brookline man’s ears didn’t stop ting- 
ling for many days. It occurred during 
the debate on the admission of the petition 
of the selectmen of Cummington and a 
number of other Hampshire, Hampden and 
Berkshire towns who wanted to have trol- 


ley lines extended through that section of 
the state. . Mr. White saw the horrible 
hand of the New Haven system in the 
matter, and seemingly told the house of 
the sight he saw of “little men from the 
little towns huddled into the committee 
room” to do the bidding of the agent of the 
New Haven. Rep. Hardy was on his feet 
at once. He read Rep. White a lecture on 
the history of the little towns_and of the 
men who inhabit them that soon had the 
Brookline man offering all kinds of apolo- 
gies and explanations. The information he 
conveyed to the house was told in a dig- 
nified and spirited way and was a splendid 
tribute to the intelligence and devotion of 
the men and women of the little towns that 
have contributed so much to the upbuilding 
of the commonwealth. : 

Rep. Hardy has fulfilled all the predic- 
tions made last year that he would go far 
this year. He has a well trained legal mind, 
and while always pursuing a safe and sane 
course, he is by no means a crusted con- 
servative. He advocated and supported the 
resolutions for direct election of United 
States senators. He stood for a federal in- 
come tax as the most equitable way of 
forcing wealth to bear its proportionate 
share of the burdens imposed upon the 
people. Despite the strong pressure brought 
to bear, he preferred to do his own think- 
ing on these subjects and to follow the 
conclusiens reached by his calm considera- 
tion and mature judgment. Speaker Walker 
gave him this year the high honor of chair- 
man of the committee on street railways 
and his work on this busy committee has 
been as careful and painstaking as dur- 
ing 1910, when he won universal commenda- 
tion for his work on the Berkshire trolley 
bill. 


Representing a country district, he fought 
the bill to compel all vehicles to carry 
lights at night, which would work great 
hardship on the farmers. He has pointed 
out what he clearly believes to be the 
viciousness of such legislation as making 
it impossible for the driver of a wagon to 
recover damages for injuries in an automo, 
bile accident, even though the automobile 
was recklessly driven, if the lights on his 
wagon were accidentally extinguished, as 
the driver would be guilty of contributory 
negligence. 

Rep. Hardy has always had his eye on 
legislation affecting Western Massachusetts. 
The bill to give towns the corporation fran- 
chise tax was introduced and pushed 
through the house by him. Last year he 
was instrumental in getting through the bill 
to provide that towns and cities should be 
reimbursed for loss of taxes on land taken 
for public institutions. He is the author 
of the act of this year providing that judg- 
es of district, police and municipal courts 
who have served 20 years and reached the 
age of 65 may retire on half-pay. 

When he speaks he has something to 
say and knows how to say it. He is a 
strong and eloquent speaker, but never sac- 
rifices logic to mere words. He is the type 
of legislator that the state needs and needs 
badly. Rep. Hardy is still a young man, 
even though his laurels are many. He was 
born in Weedsport, N. Y., Oct. 24, 1874. He 
was educated in the public schools and in 
the Fairfield (N. Y.) Military academy. He 
is a resident of Huntington and a lawyer by 
profession. ! 
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Edward F. Harrington. 

It is safe to say that Rep. Edward F. 
Warrington will never have a _ possession 
which he can value more than the quill 
‘with which the chief executive signed the 
bill prohibiting the use in Massachusetts 
of the so-called suction shuttle. This pen, 
insignificant looking though it is, was the 
instrument which finally crowned the splen- 
did work done by Rep. Harrington this 
year in securing the passage of the bill 
driving from this state the ‘‘kiss of death,’’ 
which has been the cause of more suffer- 
ing and death among the mill workers 
of the state than any other single agency. 

Though opposed by the mill owners, 
through their active organization, Rep. Har- 
rington was able to win a victory through 
his foresight in accepting a compromise 
suggestion, and while the bill is not to take 
effect until next year, the mill operatives 
of Massachusetts understand that had he 
not been willing to agree to such delay 
there probably would have been no legis- 
lation whatever on the subject. 

On labor matters, Rep. Harrington has 
followed his excellent record of last year, 
and has voted for all of the propositions 
advocated by organized labor, as well as 
for all of the so-called ‘“‘popular’’ measures. 
Mild-mannered, he has, nevertheless, come 
to be one of the really influential demo- 
erats of the lower branch, because in his 
three years of service he has learned that 
the real work of the legislature is done 
in the committee rooms and in the corri- 
dors. 


His ability was recognized this year by 
the speaker, and he was promoted to the 
committee on mercantile affairs, and be- 
cause of his membership on that committee 
and the resulting acquaintance with the 
officials of the telephone company he was 
able to secure for his constituents the con- 
siderable reduction in telephone rates which 
was put in force throughout southeastern 
Massachusetts this summer. He was also 
placed in charge of several of the import- 
ant reports made by that committee, and 
his name appended to a report seemed 
to take all the fight out of those who 
otherwise might have made a contest on 
the floor of the house, for in every case 
the committee was. sustained. 

The Fall River representative should be 
sure of a re-election, because of his excel- 
lent record, and is certain to secure further 
honors next year through knowing the 
ropes so well. 


James A. Hart. 

The one man in the house who did more 
than any other’ to kill Mayor Fitzgerald’s 
“fire hazard’’ bill, so-called, was Rep. 
James A. Hart of Ward 24. His work 
against this bill alone entiles him to a re- 
election at the hands of his constituency 
which would ‘have been hard hit by the pas- 
sage of the bill which had overrode all ob- 
stacles in the senate. The bill would have 
compelled fireproof roofs on every new 
house constructed, single, double or three- 
flat, and likewise would have compelled any 
owner who reconstructed an existing roof 
to put on a fireproof roof if one-third or 
more of the existing roof was rebuilt. It 
meant an aéeditional cost of from $500 
to $1000 for every new house and the same 
amount for rebuilding an old roof. More- 
over it would have allowed the building 


commissioner of Boston to direct what kind 
of fireproofing should be used, thus opening 
the way for the creation of a ‘‘trust’”’ in this 
line of work. 


Rep. Hart has an exceptional record for 
a first year man. On the committee on fed- 
eral relations he stood out for the income 
tax amendment to the federal constitution 
when the committee’s report hinged on his 
vote and when the “interests’’ were bending 
every effort to have the committee report 
against the amendment. Likewise he voted 
for the resolutions for direct election of 
Uuited States senators reported by his com- 
mittee. He was one of the republicans who 
stood out in favor of giving the voters of 
Boston a chance to say for themselves 
whether they desired to keep the present 
city council of nine or preferred a city 
council of 27 with every ward in the city 
represented and two representatives for 
Ward 24, which now has none, although it 
is the second largest ward in the city. 

Rep. Hart is in his 37th year and before 
coming to the house saw two years service 
in the Boston common council. He is a 
member of the Masons, Odd Fellows, Dor- 
chester Gentlemen’s Driving club, Ashmont 
club, Ward 24 Republican club and the Men’s 
club. 


Edward R. Hathaway. 


When your'e tired and thirsty on a train 
in Massachusetts and are now able to get 
a drink without having to stock* up with 
drinking cups before you start on your 
journey, you probably won’t think at once 
of Rep. Edward R. Hathaway of New Bed- 
ford. You should, however, and -give him 
a silent vote of thanks. He was’ the man 
who introduced the bill to compel the rail- 


trains with sufficient 


their 
drinking water and cups to drink it from, 
a custom which they had stopped when the 


roads to supply 


drinking receptacles 
The bill was 


law 
went 


regarding public 
into effect last yeay. 


opposed by the railroads and it was only 
after a hard and determined fight that it 
was finally enacted and became a law. 

Much of his success in this matter was 
due to the personality of Rep. Hathaway. 
Big, good natured and jolly, he attracts 
many to his side and then holds them there 
by cogent arguments. He is a hard work- 
er, a good mixer and an intelligent legis- 
lator. Bristol county legislation has no 
stronger advocate and consistent and con- 
scientious supporter than the representa- 
tive from the 8th district. This year he 
served on the important committee on 
street railways and took a leading part in 
the legislation that brought about a settle- 
ment of the Boston traction problem and 
other big matters. On matters concerning 
the laboring man, Rep. Hathaway has taken 
a stand that has met with the approval of 
his city, where the textile workers make up 
a large part of the population. He voted 
right on the eight-hour and the 54-hour 
bills and on all other measures of like char- 
acter. 

Rep. Hathaway was born in New Bedford, 


Jan. 29, 1874. He was educated in the pub- 
lic schools and is engaged in the clothing 
business. He is a member of the Dart- 
mouth club, and the Elks. For two years 
a member of the school committee, and 


has served in the House since 1909. 


Horatio Hathaway, Jr. 


Dedham, and the first Norfolk district, 
sent an able young legislator to the house 
of 1911 in the person of Horatio Hathaway, 
Jr. Rep. Hathaway was a vigorous cham- 
pion of the civil service commission when- 
ever it was attacked. He made a strong ar- 


gument against the Lomasney bill to ex- 
empt from civil service questioning the 
court career of young men prior to their 


reaching the age of 16, and read a letter 
from Chairman Warren of the civil service 
commission explaining the attitude of the 
commission in opposition to the bill. Rep. 
Hathaway also spoke against passing the bill 
over Gov. Foss’ veto. 

The Dedham representative took the ground 
that not a single case of discrimination on 
the part of the civil service commission 
against any young man had been put in 
evidence, and on the other hand, in justice 
to those young men who had always ied 
exemplary lives, and in justice to employ- 
ers, the facts concerning the court records 
bearing on juvenile misbehavior should not 
be sealed to fair inquiry. 

Rep. Hathaway by no means always sided 
with Goy. Foss. He made an able argument 
for passing over the governor’s veto the bill 
to allow the incorporation of medical milk 
commissions, and said that the governor had 
made a very serious mistake in vetoing a 
bill so important to the children and the 
sick. As the result of the arguments of 
Rep. Hathaway and others’ the bill was 
passed over the veto. 

Rep. Hathaway was appointed by Speak- 
er Walker to the committee on street rail- 
ways, and was diligent in committee work 
and punctual in attendance. He followed the 
street railway problems of the year with 
studious attention. He was born in New Bed- 
ford, Sept. 12, 1870, and spent two years at 
Harvard university. 
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Truman R. Hawley. 

For a first year man Truman R. Hawley 
of Malden, representing the 28rd Middlesex 
district in the house, demonstrated an un- 
usual ability for getting at the bottom of 
even the most abstruse questions. His legal 
training stood him in good stead, and he 
evinced a power of penetration that won 
him golden opinions. Speaker Walker ap- 
pointed him on two important committees, 
—taxation and liquor law. The liquor law 
committee had a particularly strenuous 
time, over the various attempts to repeal 
the “bar and bottle act,” and Rep. Haw- 
ley showed himself an uncompromising de- 
fender of the act, although by no means a 
“temperance crank.’’ ‘ 


Rep. Hawley believed that as long as 
the act had been put on the statute 
books it ought to be given a fair trial, and 
the issue tried out whether it would bene- 
fit the community by reducing drunkenness, 
or whether it would prove not only no tem- 
perance measure but only a burden, reduc- 
ing revenues. 

Rep. Hawley opposed efforts to break down 
the Sunday law voting against the kosher 
meat bill; but he showed himself a true 
progressive republican, voting for the majo- 
rity of the progressive measures of the year. 
Thus he voted for the state-wide direct 
nomination bill, and the bill for direct elec- 
tion of United States senators (although he 
voted on every ballot for Sen. Lodge, and 
holds him-.in high esteem). He voted for 
the 54-hour bill for women and minors, and 
against all the hostile amendments, 

On the committee on taxation he opposed 
Gov. Foss’ freak income tax measure and 
was instrumental in its defeat in the house 

The city of Malden is apt to give long 
terms of service to faithful Jegislators, and 
Rep. Hawley undoubtedly can have sev- 
eral more nominatisoas if he can spare the 
time. He has a constantly growing law 
practice, having graduated from the Har- 
vard Jaw school in 1905. 

Truman R. Hawley was born in Malden, 
Oct. 17, 1876 and educated in the public 
schools and at Harvard University taking 
his degree in 1900. He is a member of the 
Republican Club of Massachusetts, the Mas- 
sachusetts club, and the A, F. A. M. He 
served in the common council two years be- 
fore his election to the house. 


Michael A. Henebery. 


Rep. Michael A, Henebery has been in 
the house two years now and has demon- 
strated that he ig one of the livest wires 
ever sent down to the state house from the 
heart of the commonwealth, which is say- 
ing a good deal when you look back over 
the long line of illustrious men who have 
served that city in the legislature. Rep. 
Henebery’s hobby this year as last was the 
bill to give local authorities the right to 
issue trolley freight franchises for limited 
terms, without being subject to the approv- 
al of the railroad commissioners as_ to 
terms. Rep. Henebery himself was on the 
committee on street railways this year and 
the fight he put up for his bill made its 
opponents seek a compromise measure, but 
the Worcester man told his fellow commit- 
tee members that they could report against 
his bill if they wanted to and he would take 
his chances in the house, rather than accept 
a bill with the teeth completely removed. 


So his bill was reported against by the 
committee and the alert young lawyer dem- 
onstrated his standing with the house by 
having the bill substituted by a vote of 107 
to 60. It was a notable victory and none of 
the credit is detracted from it by the fact 
that subsequently the bill was killed by 


Fe ce 


one vote in the senate. Not in years have 
the street railway interests been compelled 
to so exhaust their energies as they were 
obliged to in defeating the Henebery bill. If 
anythng was needed to firmly’ establish 
“Mike’’ Henebery’s reputation as a fighter 
his fight of this year firmly established it 
with his colleagues. To show that his time 
was not wholly taken up with the trolley 
freight bill Rep. Henebery pushed through 
a bill increasing the salary of the assistant 
registrar of probate and insolvency of 
Worcester county to $2300. 

On the committee on street railways and 
in the house he vigorously supported the 
bill to make the hours of employment of 
conductors and motormen nine hours a day 
to be performed in 11 consecutive hours. It 
was the same on all matters designed to 
benefit the people who toil for a living. Rep. 
Henebery himself was employed at manual 
labor before he became a lawyer and the 
workingman never had a better friend on 
Beacon hill. Moreover his friendship counts 
for he can debate with logic and vigor. 

Rep. Henebery was born in Worcestér, 
Nov. 10, 1877, and was educated in the pub- 
lice schools and Boston Y. M. C. A. evening 
law school. He is a member of the Knights 
of Columbus, Royal Arcanum, Fulton club 
and City Employes’ union. He was on the 
Worcester board of health for seven years. 
If his district knows what is good for it, 
it will send him to the house as long as 
he wants to come and then get behind him 
as a candidate for the senate. He’s a gen- 
uine live wire. 

Rep. Arkwell is a member of the Wor- 
cester County Republican club. 


Michael Hennessey. 


Of course, you know that the town of 
Dalton is the home of U. S. Sen. Winthrop 
Murray Crane. Rep. Michael Hennessey, 
who represented the 4th Berkshire district 
in the house this year, comes from the 
town of Dalton. Therefore, he was rather a 
unique figure in the session just closed. 

His service in the house was marked 
throughout by strict attention to duty and 


a desire to faithfully represent his constitu-' 
That he did faithfully represent his: 


ents. 
constituents can best be shown by referring 
to his roll-call record, and pointing out 
how he was recorded on some of the big 
propositions that were considered by the leg- 
islature of 1911. He voted for the bill to 
reduce the hours of labor of women and 
children in manufacturing and mercantile 
establishments from 56 to 54 hours a week; 
the eight-hour bill for employes on pub- 
lic works of the state: the federal income 
tax resolutions; the Donahue resolutions in 
favor of the direct election of United States 
senators by the people: the public opinion 
bill and direct nominations. He voted 
against the resolution endorsing the recipro- 
city measure before congress and protest- 
ing against the amendments offered by Sen. 
Root. The Root amendment would have 
greatly benefited Dalton’s leading industry 
and for that reason Rep. Hennessey opposed 


the resolutions, although he favored recipro- 
city as a general proposition. 

With regard to local legislation, Rep. Hen- 
nessey secured the passage of a bill giving 
the fire district in the town of Dalton au- 
thority to take water from Cady brook in 
the towns of Hinsdale and Peru, and for 
the purpose of connecting the same with 
its existing works, extend the water pipes 
of the district into the towns of Hinsdale, 
Peru and Windsor. All measures affecting 
Berkshire county were given close atten- 
tion by the Dalton man. On the commit- 
tee on mercantile affairs to which he was 
appointed by Speaker Walker, he was a con- 
scientious member. 


Rep. Hennessey was born in Adams, Sept. 
16, 1854, and has served as selectman in his 
town for two years and as registrar of 
voters 12 years... He is chairman of the 
Democratic club of Dalton. ; 


William P. Hickey. 


In finishing his third year in the house, 
Rep. William P. Hickey, of Ward 14, South 
Boston, has by his work proved his value 
to his constitueney and has firmly esta- 
blished ‘himself as.a friend of the laboring 
man. This year Speaker Walker appointed 
Rep. Hickey to the important committee on 
taxation. He-supported the various meas- 
ures which would tend to increase the tax 
revenue of the state and opposed legislation 
which would increase the state tax. 


oy ~ 


Rep. Hickey was instrumental in obtaining 
the passage of the bill providing that no 
regulations concerning the height or weight 
of persons eligible to become members of 
the fire department in any city or town 
shall be made or enforced except by the city 
council in such city or by the selectmen in 
towns. This bill will make it possible for 
men to be admitted into the fire department 
who are at present barre by the height 
or weight restrictions although they may 
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be otherwise fully qualified to act as fire- 
men, 

Rep. Hickey was born in Boston, Nov. 
17, 1871. He obtained his education in the 
public schools and is at present engaged 
in the real estate business. He was former- 
ly superintendent of the L street bath. He 
is prominent in social and fraternal organi- 
zations being connected with the Warren 
Club, Elks, S. B. A. A., N. E. O. P., and the 
A. O. H. He was a member of the Boston 
common council in 1896-’97-’98. 

In his previous years in the house he 


‘served on the committees on federal rela- 


tions and counties. His record of attend- 
ance in the house during the last session 
was excellent. 


Merrick E. Hildreth, 


In spite of his 71 years, Rep. Merrick E. 
Hildreth of Petersham, a first year repub- 
lican from the First Worcester district, was 
one of the most faithful members of the 
house of 1911 in point of strict attention 
to duty. Speaker Walker appointed him to 
the committee on public health which, this 
year had 80 bills before it. exclusive of the 
special recommendations of the governor re- 
lating to public nealth. 

Rep. Hildreth made a close study of ev- 
ery one of these measures and his votes and 
and his energies were always exerted in 
the interests of a more strict enforcement 
of the laws governing the public health 
of the state. ; 


Rep. 
vative legislator by his votes against the 
federal income tax resolutions, the resolve 
in favor of the direct election of United 
State senators and all other attempts at 


Hildreth proved himself a conser- 


what he considered radical legislation. Be- 
ing a farmer himself, he took a great inter- 
est in all the agricultural problems, and 
there were many of them, which came be- 
fore the legislature. 

Myr. Hildreth was born in Petersham, Aug. 
1. 1840, and was graduated from the public 
schools of that town. He has served the 
town 26 years as selectman. 


Francis M. Hill. 

As a leader in the cause of woman’s suf- 
frage this year Rep. Francis M. Hill ot 
Lynn won his spurs in debate early in the 
Session just closed. He was placed in charge 
of the bill by the committee on constity- 
tional amendments and opened the discus- 
sion in support of it. The crowded galleries 
and the members of the house quickly rec- 
ognized his merits as an orator, and. al- 
though, as was expected, the measure was 
again defeated this year as last, Mr. Hill 
gained prestige which he has never lost. In 
all things he is conservative, never hasty 
in his judgments, and always conscientious 
in his vote. The committee on which Speak- 
er Walker placed him—constitutional amend- 
ments—had a number of most important 
matters to consider this year. The initia- 
tive and referendum; to increase the powers 
of the legislature to authorize the taking 
of land by eminent domain, a measure 
which was approved and which will direct- 
ly aid Boston in the proposed teaming 
thoroughfare which it is proposed to con- 
struct over the north and south tunnel, if 
that shall be built; also the message of 
Goy. Foss on biennia! elections, and finally 
the very important bills on taxation of 


forest lands and a state income tax to in- 
crease the revenue of the commonwealth, 
On all of these matters Mr. Hill was pro- 
gressive and has taken an active part in his 
committee. He is naturally a thinker and 
his characteristic is never to commit him- 
self until he has carefully thought out the 


proposition submitted to him in all its bear- 
ings. This was especially manifest in his 
dealing with the different amendments sug- 
gested to the ‘four track’’ depression bill. 
On all labor matters Mr. Hill’s vote has 
been in the interest of the workingman and 
he has generally voted for the matters sub- 
mitted by organized labor, the ‘‘eight-hour’”’ 
bill, ‘54-hour’ bill, and others. He has not 
failed to vote to pass measures Over the 
governor’s veto where he felt that the posi- 
tion of his excellency was wrong. 

Rep. Hill is by profession a ‘lawyer, a 
graduate of the Boston University Law 
school in the class of ’05. 


Clarence W. Hobbs. 


Rep. Clarence W. Hobbs, representing the 
13th Worcester district, was promoted, in 
his second year by Speaker Walker from 
the committee on legal affairs to the com- 
mitte on judiciary. Rep. Hobbs bestowed 
the same diligence, and assiduous, scholar- 
ly attention on every bill that came before 
the judiciary committee that he evidenced 
in the previous year when he made so com- 
mendable a record as clerk of the legal af- 
fairs committee. 

As in his first year, Rep. Hobbs did not 
mind being in the minority when he re- 
garded himself as in the right. His speeches, 
always delivered in the same quiet, well- 


modulatea vuice, and in so equable a iman- 
ner, might have been an opinion from the 
bench, they always evinced so even a tem- 
perament, and such absence of personal 
feeling. Rep. Hobbs spoke and voted against 
the Hoar contempt of court bill, against 
the peaceful persuasion and picketing bills, 


against the bills to limit the powers of 
judges to set aside verdicts, against the 
speedy trials bill, and against the 54-hour 
bill. 

Rep. Hobbs was always a strong defender 
of the courts and the judges, and spoke and 
voted for all the bills to provide for the re- 
tirement of judges, increased salaries, etc. 
In regard to Worcester county affairs he 
was always on deck and exerted strong in- 
fluence in the direction of satisfying the 
needs of the city and county. 

Rep. Hobbs was a faithful attendant on 
the sessions of the committee and on the 
house. The judiciary committee is one of 
the hardest worked of all the committes, 
and its sessions are necessarily prolonged till 
late in the year. Few were the roll calls in 
the house that Rep. Hobbs missed. 

Rep. Hobbs was born in Woodwords, Me., 
Oct. 1, 1878. He was educated in the public 
schools, and graduated from the Worcester 
high school, Harvard university (1902) and 
Harvard law school (1904). Since then he 
has practiced law in Worcester. He has 
served on the republican city committee, 
and in the Worcester common council (1909.) 
He is a member of the Worcester County 
Republican club, the Economic club, Worces- 
ter board of trade, Commonwealth club and 
Worcester Continentals, 


Henry W. Holbrook, 


Rep. Henry W. Holbrook of Palmer, who 
looked after the interests of the first Hamp- 
den district in the house of 1911, will re- 
ceive a re-nomination at the hands of the 
republicans in his district without opposi- 
tion and although there is a democrat in 
the field, he will probably be accorded an- 


other term, the first Hampden being one of 


the strongest republican districts of the 
state. 

Rep. Holbrook, in his first year in the 
house, proved himself a faithful and con- 
scientious legislator. Speaker Walker ap- 
pointed him to the committee on mercantile 
affairs and the experience gained by the leg- 
islature from Palmer on that committee, 
which is one of the busiest sub-bodies of 
the legislature, will stand him in good 
stead in his second year. 

As might be expected, coming from a 
farming district, Rep. Holbrook took a spe- 
cial interest in all the measures dealing 
with the milk and agricultural questions 
that were before the legislature during the 
recent session. His sympathies were with 
the farmer upon every occasion. 

Of the progressive type of a republican, 
Rep. Helbrook supported the Donahue reso- 
lutions favoring the direct election of U. S. 
senators by the people, the federal income 
tax resolutions and the direct primaries 
act. He was more conservative on labor 
matters, voting against the 54-hour bill for 
women and children and the eight-hour bill 
for employes on the public works of the 
state. The latter he regarded as a political 
measure while the former he believed would 
handicap the Massachusetts manufacturers 
in their competition with the manufactur- 
ers of other states. 

Rep. Holbrook was born in Palmer, Feb. 
18, 1875. He obtained his education in the 
public schools and at Tufts college. For 
14 years he has been engaged in the whole- 
sale and retail coal business. He has served 
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on the Palmer board of selectmen for four 
years, three as chairman. He is a mem- 
ber of the A. F. A. M., R. A. C., K. T., M. 
S. and the Palmer business and social club. 


Joseph W. Holden. 


Rep. Joseph W. Holden of Stoneham be- 
lieves that the cow besides being a most 
useful animal is a most maligned one. He 
doesn’t believe in setting up a lot of arti- 
ficial standards and then insisting that 
every cow shall produce milk to, fit this 
standard on the penalty of haling! its owner 


£ 


into court. He is a milkman and therefore 
ought to know something about cows and 
milk. Each year the milk question looms 
large in the house. Each year Rep. Hold- 
en also looms large and keeps looming as 


long as the subject is under discussion. 
His famous controversy with Dr. Pattee of 
Falmouth on the floor this year as to the 


causes of colic in babies and whether or 
not it could possibly be caused by some- 
thing besides milk will long be remembered. 
The most astute trial lawyer could hardly 
have propounded more ingenious hypothe- 
tical questions to an expert that Rep. Hold- 
en propounded to the doctor-statesman from 
the Cape. Everybody tried to hear the speech 
but much of it was lost in the laughter 
and applause of those who surrounded the 
Stoneham man, 

Besides! his knowledge of milk, Rep. Hold- 
en has a good knowledge of public light- 
ing, gained from his three years of ser- 
vice on the committee on public lighting. 
He is opposed to the establishment of muni- 
cipal lighting plants on the majority vote of 
the city councils and voters, as advocated 
by Rep. Morrill of Haverhill. 4 

He did effective work in getting through 
a resolve to adjudicate the claim of Stone- 
ham for the taking of Spot Pond by the 
Metropolitan water board. 

As a member of the committee on pris- 
ons, he opposed the bill to establish a 
branch reformatory in Fall River at an ex- 
pense to the state of some $200,000, and 


successfully fought it on the floor of the 
house. He has kept a watchful eye on 
legislation affecting his district and has 


seen that his town has not been neglected 
nor imposed upon. Rep. Holden was born 
in Stoneham, Oct. 10, 1867. He was educat- 
ed in the public schools. He is a member 


of the Odd Fellows, the Workmen and 
Knights of Pythias. He has served his 
town as a selectman and a member of the 


board of public works. 


Alexander Holmes, 


Rep. Alexander Holmes of Kingston came 
back to the house last Fall after an ab- 
sence of nine years from the hill, only to 
win new and even greater honors than 
those that marked his two years of suc- 
cessful service in 1901-’02. 

A good proportion of the credit for the 
passage of the direct nominations act 
should and has been justly given to the 
man from the town of Kingston. As clerk 
of the committee on election laws whic% 
had the consideration of the various direct 
nominations bills that were introduced he 
was selected by his fellow members on the 
committee to draft a proper bill satisfac- 
tory to all parties concerned or as near 
satisfactory as possible. Rep. Holmes ac- 
complished this feat in a manner that won 
for him the praise not only of the other 
members of the committee but of everyone 


who advocated the direct primaries system 
of nominating candidates for state and 
county officers and congressmen. The act 
is essentially the Kingston man’s handiwork 
and the act when it came out of the com- 
mittee was so perfect that it passed through 
both branches with only two slight amend- 
ments. To draw such a perfect bill re- 
quired no little work and Rep. Holmes de- 
voted night and day to it even though he 
personally is not a believer in the unlim- 
ited application of direct nominations. But 
he did believe that there was a public de- 
mand for direct nominations and _ that 
therefore it was the duty of the legislature 
to pass such a bill. 

Besides his work on the direct nomina- 
tions bill Rep. Holmes played an important 
part in securing the passage of the new 
and drastic law to limit the use of money 
in elections. ‘The Kingston legislator was 
generally conservative on all important 
measures. He voted against the resolve for 
the direct election of United States senators 
by direct vote of the people, against the 
federal income tax resolutions and also 
against the 54-hour bill for women and 
children in mercantile and nyanufacturing 
establishments. 


was born in the town of 


Rep. Holmes 
Kingston July 28, 1867, and has always lived 


there. He is a graduate of the public 
schools, Hopkinson’s school of Boston, Har- 
vard class of 1889 and the Institute of Tech- 
nology. He is a farmer. He has been hon- 
ored by the voters of his town by election 
to almost every office within their gift. He 
has been chairman of the republican town 
committee, for three years president of the 
Plymouth County republican club, chairman 
of the town board of selectmen, overseer of 
the poor, assessor, a member of the school 
committee and tree warden. When in the 
house in 1901-’02 he served on the commit- 
tee on mercantile affairs. 


Charles T. Holt. 


Rep. Charles T. Holt of Springfield has for 
five years represented the sixth Hampden 
district in the house and his service has 
been a credit to his constituents and to the 
state. He has “kept his ear to the ground” 
and the growing public sentiment for a 
more progressive government, for the bring- 
ing of the government closer to the people, 
has found in him a willing respondent. 

As chairman of the committee on insur- 
ance the past two years, he has had an 
active part in the consideration of the in- 
surance problems of the state and several 
insurance laws that have been placed on 
the statute books within the past two years 
are there chiefly through the instrumentality 
of the Springfield legislator. Although in 
his 66th year, Rep. Holt has been more ag- 
gressive in the performance of his legisla- 
tive duties than even the average legisla- 
tor. He has taken the floor of the house 
upon many occasions to speak for or against 
certain measures and has at all times com- 
manded the attention of the house. 

One of the most important insurance laws 
enacted is the bill providing for the estab- 
lishment of a board of special appeal of 
fire insurance rates. The board has already 
been appointed by the governor and any per- 
son, firm or corporation aggrieved by any 
rating of a fire insurance company or board 
may file a complaint with the insurance 


commissioner who shall notify the board of 
appeal and the board will hear the complaint 
and mete out justice where it belongs. 
Besides serving as chairman of the insur- 
ance committee, Rep. Holt was also a mem- 
ber of the committee on military affairs. 
On this committee he performed his work 
in his characteristically aggressive manner. 
His progressiveness was shown in his sup- 
port of the Donahue resolutions favoring the 
direct election of U. S. senators, the federal 
income tax resolutions and direct nomina- 
tion. On labor measures he also took a pop- 


ular stand, voting for the 54-hour bill for 
women and children and the eight-hour bill. 

Rep. Holt was born in Petersham, Aug. 1, 
1845, and was educated at the public schools 
and at the Newton Theological institution. 
For eight years he was in the coal business, 
12 years a clergyman and is at present in 
the insurance business. He is a Mason and 
a G. A. R. man. His popularity with his 
associates was shown on the last day of the 
recent session when, on the announcement of 
his second entrance into the matrimonial 
arena, his colleagues presented him with a 
beautiful hall clock, to which he responded 
in one of his bright speeches. 


Harry L. Howard. 


Rep. Harry L. Howard of Hatfield, ai first- 
year man from the 38rd Hampshire district, 
was appointed to the committee on towns by 
Speaker Walker. He was elected clerk of the 
committee and the manner in which he per- 
formed the duties which were incumbent 
upon him in this position brought him the 
praise and the commendation of every mem- 
ber of the committee. 


His roll-call record on the big measures 
that were considered by the legislature dur- 
ing the session just closed stamps him as 
a progressive of the safe and sane type. 
He opposed all ultra-radical legislation but 
voted for such progressive measures as the 
direct nominations bill and the resolutions 
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favoring the direct elections of U. S. sena- 
tors by the people. He showed that his 
sympathies were with the labor people by 
voting for the bill to reduce the hours of 
labor for women and children in manufac- 
turing and mercantile establishments from 
56 hours to 54 hours a week. 

Rep. Howard was born in West Swanzey, 
N. H., Jan. 26, 1874. He obtained his edu- 
eation at the Smith academy in Hatfield. 
He also attended Child’s Business college in 
Springfield. He is at present engaged in 
the general insurance business. Before en- 
tering this line of enterprise he was in 
the grain and coal business. He has been 
a member of the republican committee in 
his town, serving as chairman for three 
years and has also served on the county 
committee. He is a member of the A. F. 
A. M. 


William N. Howard. 


That no legislation detrimental to the in- 
terests of the farmers of the state was en- 
acted during the past session of the leg- 
islature is due to the fact that the had 
such men of sterling ability and good judg- 
ment as Rep. William N. Howard of Eas- 
ton to look after their concernment. 

When the question of changing the laws 
regarding the regulations governing the 
production and sale of milk, came up dur- 
ing the latter part of the session, it was 
Rep. Howard who took hold of the reins 
to see that the interests of the farmer 
were protected. The Milk Consumers’ 
League had introduced a bill providing for 
a commission to be appointed by the gov- 
enor, to frame legislation to regulate the 
sale and production of milk. The bill fur- 
ther provided that the state board of 
heath should have the power of enforce- 
ment of the laws or rules laid down by the 
commission. The farmers were opposed to 
this plan. They were not in favor of giv- 
ing over to the state board of health the 
full supervision of the milk industry. They 
believed that by dividing the power among 
the local board of health who are able to 
keep in touch with local agricultural con- 
ditions, better results could be obtained. 

Rep. Howard, as a member of the com- 
mittee on agriculture, played a prominent 
part in the consideration of the various 
measures dealing with the milk question. 


When the Consumers’ League bill came up 
before his committee, he offered a compro- 
mise measure of his own which differed 
from the other bill in so far as it gave the 
commission to be created the power not 
only to frame but to enforce legislation. It 
also provided the rules and _ regulations 
made by the commission should be admin- 
istered by the local boards of health rather 
than solely by the state board. The How- 
ard bill was regarded by many as an ex- 
cellent solution of the problem and fair to 
all sides. The Milk Consumers’ League, 
however, persisted on their own bill. After 
a hard fight, the lLeague’s bill, better 
known as the Ellis bill, passed both 
branches of the legislature, but Rep. How- 
ard and his allies in behalf of the farmers, 
had the satisfaction of seeing the governor 
veto it. 

Besides taking an active part in the con- 
sideration of the’ milk question, Rep. How- 
ard succeeded in getting a bill through the 
legislature providing for the protection of 
sources of water supply used by water 


supply districts which will result in great 
benefits for many cities and towns in the 
state. 

Rep. Howard has completed two years of 
service in the house. He served both years 
on the committee on agriculture and was 
each time elected clerk by his associates. 
He was born in Easton, Sept. 23, 1871. He 
was educated in the public schools. He is 
a farmer and is also engaged in the in- 
surance business. For twelve years he has 
been secretary of the State Grange. He is 
also a Mason. 


Charles H. Howe. 


Charles H. Howe of Leominster, repre- 
senting the 11th Worcester district, was one 
of the balance-wheels of the committees on 
labor and on public lighting in the legisla- 
ture of 1911. Speaker Walker gave him the 
unusual honor of a place on two such im- 
portant committees, because of his promin- 
ence in his local community as a conserva- 
tive republican, where as a manfacturer, and 
as water commissioner he has long held 
the confidence of a multitude of his fellow- 
townsmen., 


Rep. Howe voted against all the radical 
propositions of the year, not only those that 
came under the direct supervision of those 
committees of which he was a member but 
also against the more striking changes in 
the political system, such as the Oregan plan 
for the direct election of U. S. senators, the 
Frank J, Donahue resolutions for a nation- 
al constitutional convention to provide for 
the direct election of U. S. senators, and 
other similar schemes. He also opposed 
the Langtry bill for direct preferential nom- 
inations of U. S. senators, and he was one 
of the 15 who voted against the state-wide 
direct nomination bill. 

Rep. Howe does not believe the state is 
yet ready for the extension from one end to 
the other of the state-wide direct primary. 
He believes that while the convention sys- 
tem may have evils, yet Massachusetts has 
always commanded the esteem of the whole 
nation for the unsullied reputation of the 
men whom she has sent to the nation’s cap- 
ital to represent her, and he holds that to 
dwarf the state convention into a mere as- 
semblage for the passage of resolutions is 
to make it a farce. He believes that joint 
caucuses, and compulsory enrollment of vot- 
ers, will in the end result in a great wave 
of popular demand for the restoration of 
the convention system. 

Rep. Howe voted against the Hoar con- 
tempt of court bill, and against all the bills 
aimed to reduce the power of the courts; 
also against the 54-hour bill for women and 
minors, regarding the drop from 56 hours 
as too abrupt. He also voted against the 
various measures aimed at the revenues of 
the gas and electric light corporations, some 
of which he regarded as much misguided, 
because while apparently in the interest of 
the consumer they would in the end in- 
crease the burdens of the poor. 

Rep. Howe was one of the most punctual 
in attendance upon the house and rarely 
missed a roll-call. 

Charles H. Howe was born in Leomin- 
ster Dec. 17, 1850 and educated in the pub- 
lic schools. He has grown up with the 
community and has long been prominent 
in all sorts of local interests, 


William S. Hoyt. 


One of the veteran old guard in democra- 
tic politics in Lynn is William S. Hoyt, al- 
though he is a native of Boston, from 
which city he enlisted in the old 1st 
Massachusetts volunteers with which regi- 
ment he saw service at Blackburn’s Ford 
and the first Bull Run, 50 years ago. He 
came to Lynn immediately after the war 


and for nearly a half century has been one 
of her most familiarly known citizens. Al- 
though serving his party cheerfully to fill 
any gap on the ticket, and often a candi- 
date, he has but just closed his first year 
as a solon under the dome on Beacon Hill. 
Mr. Hoyt has a practical experience in the 
application of the law, as a deputy U. S. 
marshal under the Cleveland administration, 
a deputy collector of customs, and later as 
constable, collector and investigator. He has 
been a consistent no-license man for many 
years, and when the tidal wave of last year 
gave indications of democratic success, his 
friends in the churches brought him that 
vote and landed him on the crest of that 
wave in the house. There he kept nearly ev- 
erybody guessing as’ to his position on the 
bar and bottle act until his committee on 
liquor had reported. Friends of the bill and 
its enemies were both claiming him, where- 
at Rep. Hoyt had many a chuckle. but he 
left nobody in doubt for long when it came 
to a vote, although he had tried to disabuse 
those who said he would never vote against 
repeal, but they wouldn’t believe him. 

Mr. Hoyt voted consistently with his par- 
ty associates, but he has not failed to vote 
for the passage of any bill over the govern- 
or’s veto with which he could not agree 
with his excellency. He stood for the Bos- 
ton school teachers and for the peaceful 
persuasion bills. On all Lynn matters he has 
voted conservatively for what he believed 
were the best intersts of his city and con- 
stituents. He has been with the Boston & 
Eastern electric railroad bill from the start; 
on the question of depression of the tracks 
of the Boston & Maine through the city his 
action has been conservative. Mr. Hoyt has 
not been easily swayed from the path 
which his honest conviction told him he 
ought to pursue. On all labor matters he 
has stood with the toiler, voting for the an- 
ti-injunction, trades union fines, eight-hour 
and 54-hour bills. He will be a candidate for 
re-election and though coming from a strong 
republican district his strong support from 
that party, together with the record he has 
made this year, give assurance of his re- 
turn. 


John J. Hughes. 


In the retirement of Rep. John J. Hughes 
of Adams this year the commonwealth and 
his district lose the services of a faithful, 
painstaking and capable legislator; one who 
could be depended upon at all times to 
stand for the best interests of the people. 
As rugged in character as his native Berk - 
shires, his ideals of legislation were high 
and he always aimed to live up to them. 
Scrupulously conscientious, nothing moved 
him in considering a matter of legislation 
but the question of the right or wrong of iit: 

Organized labor and all who labor, or- 
ganized or not, never had a firmer friend 
in the house than John Hughes. Every 
bill designed to improve the condition of 
those who toil received his hearty and pow- 
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erful support. It was the same on meas- 
ures proposed to bring the government near- 
er the people. Both last year and this he 
supported the Donahue resolutions for di- 
rect election of United States senators and 
for ratification of the income tax amend- 
ment to the federal constitution, the pub- 
lic opinion bill, the initiative and referen- 
dum and other progressive measures. 


A member of the committee on taxation, 
from which he moved up from the commit- 
tee on prisons where he served last year, 
he gave Gov. Foss strong support on the 
governor’s constitutional amendment to pro- 
vide for a state income tax. On the same 
committee he had charge of the bill to com- 
pel all persons, firms and corporations to 
file returns of taxable property with the 
assessors, under penalty of fine and im- 
prisonment. He succeeded in getting this 
bill out of the committee by a bare majori- 
ty of one, but got it through the house by 
an overwhelming vote, only to see it killed 
in the senate by a majority of one. 

Rep. Hughes was born in Alford in 1867. 
He was educated in the public schools of 
Adams and is engaged in the granite busi- 
ness. 


Lyman E. Hurd. 

After four years of service on the Salem 
common council and two years in the house 
of representatives, Lyman HE. Hurd, the re- 
publican representative from the 18th Es- 
sex district, retires from public life this fall, 
to give himself up to his growing law prac- 
tice. Rep. Hurd will be missed on Beacon 
hill for in his two years of service in the 
house he has made many friends among his 
associates by his genial disposition and his 
ability. 


Rep. Hurd’s service on the hill has been 
marked by a faithfulness to duty which has 
won for him the commendation of all those 
who keep in touch with Beacon hill affairs. 
Speaker Walker this year reappointed him 
to the important committee on judiciary, 
where by his legal ability he won the re- 
spect and esteem of his fellow-committee- 


men. He was eitrusted with the handling 
of several reports of his committee on im- 
portant measures on the floor of the house 
and he handled himself upon such occasions 
in a manner which always had a telling 
effect upon the house. His clear style of 
speaking and his thorough understanding of 
any subject upon which he spoke, never 
failed to catch the attention of the house. 

On all the Essex county and Salem bills, 
Rep. Hurd stood loyally by his constituents. 
This year he again took an active part in 
the fight against the Cape members who 
sought to let down the bars against spring 
shooting. Rep. Hurd was a supporter of 
every progressive measure that came before 
the legislature. He voted and worked for 
the fifty-hour bill for women and children 
in mercantile and manufacturing establish- 
ments. e 

Rep. Hurd was born in Lynn, Aug. 17, 
1875. He graduated from the public schools, 
Harvard college and the Harvard law school. 
Socially, he is a member of the Salem, Sa- 
lem Billiard, and Salem Republican clubs 
and the Now and Then association. He 
served in the Salem common council in 
1906-’07-’08-’09, acting as president. 


Frederic W. Hurlburt. 


The 14th Worcester representative district 
was ably represented in the house of 1911 by 
Frederic W. Hurlburt of Worcester, a 1e- 
publican. Rep. Hurlburt established a rec- 
ord as a safe, sane and progressive legisla- 
tor and as a faithful and tireless worker 
for the best interests of Worcester county. 
He was also an earnest friend of the labor- 
ing classes, voting for every measure which 
he believed would benefit the men, women 
and children toilers of the state. 


Rep. Hurlburt was appointed by Speaker 
Walker to the committee on insurance which 
this year had a number of important mat- 


ters to consider. One of the important and 
at the same time good insurance meas- 
ures which the committee handled and which 
went through the legislature, namely the 
bill providing that the annual reports of 
the insurarce commissioner in maiters re- 
Jating to fire insurance shall contain the 
laws enacted in the year of the report on 
the subject. This bill was introduced by 
Rep. Hurlburt and it is due to the work 
which Rep. Hurlburt put in for it that the 
bill passed. Another measure in which Nep. 
Hurlburt was interested and which he 
heartily supported was the bill amending the 
present law relative to the exemption of 
property subject to taxation in other juris- 
diction by including in the property exempt- 
ed, shares of stock in any railroad or street 
railway company or telegraph or telephone 
company incorporated under the iaws of 
Massachusetts and also of some other state 
or country. The purpose of this was ta 
prevent the double taxation of these shares. 
The bill was passed. 

Every progressive measure with the ex- 
ception of the resolutions favoring a fed- 
eral income tax received Rep. Hurlburt’s 
support. He voted for the Donahue resclu- 
tions in favor of the direct election of tJnit- 
ed States senators, direct nominations, the 
54-hour bill for women and children and the 
eight-hour bill for employes on _  pubilc 
works of the state. His opposition to the 
federal income tax was on the ground that 
the revenue from the tax should go to the 


state treasury rather than into the national 
treasury. 

Rep. Hurlburt was born Oc~. 4, 1859, and 
is a graduate of the public schools, For 33 
years he has been in the employ [f the Wor- 
cester & Nashua and B. & M. railroad com- 
pany, as clerk, ticket agent and freight cash- 
jer. He is a member of the Worcester 
county republican club and the Independent 
Order of Odd Fellows. 


Edward N. Jenckes, 


Gov. Foss had no more consistent sup- 
porter in the house than Edward UN. 
Jenckes, democrat, of Douglas, one of the 
representatives from the eighth Worcester 
district. No matter how other members of 


the party might vote Rep. Jenckes was al- 
ways found voting with the governor. He 
supported every veto of his excellency and 
every measure which he advocated. Rep. 
Jenckes had legislative experience in the 
Rhode Island assembly before becoming a 
citizen of Massachusetts, serving in that 
body in 1882 and 1883. Since living in 
Douglas, he has served 15 years aS a Se- 
lectman, seven years as town clerk, and 
as a member of the board of assessors. He 
was also an assessor in Burrillville, R. L, 
for four years. 

The eighth Worcester district was well 
represented in the house this year. Rep. 
Jenckes’ colleague, Judge Meany, was one 
of the leaders of that body and a most 
finished orator. Rep. Jenckes himself does 
not pose as a leader or as an orator, but 
for hard work and strict attention to duty, 
there are a few members who have an 
equal record. He supported all the progres- 
sive measures that attracted attention this 
year, and was found on the right side of 
labor legislation. There are many~ farm- 
ers in this district in addition to the man- 
ufacturing industries. These men are in- 
terested in the problems affecting the pro- 
duction, sale and transportation of milk. 
In all these matters Rep. Jencks has taken 
a deep interest and has worked hard for 
his constituents. 

He was born in Burrillville, R. I., Dec. 31, 
1846, and educated in the public schools and 
at a business college. He is engaged in 
business as the proprietor of a _ general 
store. This year he served as a’ member 
of the committee on towns. ’ 


David P. Keefe. 


There isn’t a bigger hearted or more lov- 
able man in the house than Rep. David P. 
Keefe of Fall River. The mill city has 
sent him to the legislature several times at 
intervals and every time he is welcomed 
back with enthusiasm. At times the house 
likes to have its little joke with him, but 
all the members recognize that there isn’t 
a harder or more conscientious worker than 
he, and he generally gets almost anything 
that he Seriously asks from the house. Rep. 
Keefe is a true philanthropist. He isn’t a 
theoretical dreamer, but an intensely prac- 
ticl man when it comes to measures for 
the betterment of the condition of the 
workingman and the unfortunate classes of 
the state. As a member of the committee 
on public charities, he has made a sympa- 
thetic study of plans for tHe relief and up- 
lifting of the poor and afflicted and he 
pleads their cause on the floor of the house 
with an earnestness that wins votes every 
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time. By quiet and persistent work he has 
secured many reforms in the conduct of 
the various charitable institutions of the 
state. 

His interest in the victims of tuberculosis 
has resulted in the establishment of a con- 
sumptive hospital in Bristol county and 
while he is in the legislature this institu- 
ton is not likely to suffer. Elected as a re- 
publican from a city which is deeply inter- 


ested in all labor measures, Rep. Keefe 
has been at all times an open friend of all 
measures for the benefit of the workingman. 
His allegiance to party has never caused 
him to think contrary to the desires of the 
man who toils in his endeavors to improve 
the conditions under which he works. The 
cause of the women and young boys and 
girls who are compelled to labor in the 
mills and factories of the state is especially 
dear to him. In his own city there are thous- 
ands of these struggling to help . support 
their families and Rep. Keefe has always 
been a jealous guardian of their interests. 
During his career in the house of 1904, 1905, 
1906, 1907, 1908, 1910 and the present one 
he has served on the committees on federal 
relations, libraries, parishes and religious 
societies, eiections, election laws and pub- 
lic charitable institutons. He was born in 
Fitchburg, Sept. 25, 1855. He received a pub- 
lic school education and has been a sgales- 
man and an advertising solicitor./He is a 
member of the Fall River Republiean club 
and of the Veteran Firemen’s.assogiation. 


Michael Kelly. wy Bs 
No more popular solon among his fellows 
walked the corridor of the house than Rep. 


Michael Kelly of Salem, who fits as to the 


manner born the chair to which his host of 
friends in the 19th Essex district sent him 
last fall. There is the best of reason for it 
all since there’s no better comrade lives 
than ‘‘Mike”’ Kelly. Possessed of a fine 
physique he attracts at once the attention 
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of those who come to the state house and 
it has been frequently remarked of him that 
he is the prototype of the real old country 
squire. It may be said with some degree of 
truth too, since Rep. Kelly was born to the 
sod of Ireland, coming to this country at an 
early age. But no more loyal American 
breathes than he, Mr. Kelly is well read 
in the classics of prose and poetry as those 
can testify who have his intimate acquaint- 
ance and is no mean dabster at verse him- 
self at that. He is now on his second trip 
to the legislature having represented the 
same district eleven years ago, serving in 
the sessions of 1900 and 1901 under W. Mur- 
ray Crane’s administration. His committees 
before were banks and banking and coun- 
ties. 

This session he was given election laws, 
a committee on which Rep. Kelly has found 
much to interest him. It reported the di- 
rect nominations bill which the governor 
signed and in which the Salem member took 
a lively personal interest. He also had his 
part on the anti-corrupt practice act. He 
is especially loyal to everything of Salem 
interest and has given his hearty support 
to the legislation to secure an increased 
supply of water, to improve its North river 
by a dam across the estuary of the Dan- 
vers, North and Bass rivers between Bever- 
ly and Salem. His integrity of purpose, his 
love of the square deal, have won for him 
the confidence of his fellow citizens as it 
has that of his fellow solons in the house. 
You can depend upon Kelly to meet every 
obligation he accepts that may be imposed 
upon him, and that well known characteris- 
tic will win him his return to the legisla- 
ture this fall. Rep. Kelly resides in the 
“Bloody Highth’? precinct in Salem, which, 
however, is not so sanguinary as its name 
implies. 


James T. Kenney. 


Rep. James T. Kenney of Roxbury came 
to the legislature last Fall with a distinct 
mission in mind, namely, to secure’ the 
passage of legislation for a more strict reg- 
ulation of the cold storage of food and food 
products in the state. He presented a bill 
to the legislature to require persons who 


are in the cold storage business to mark the 
date of entry into and taking out of storage 
all food and food products so that when the 
article goes on the market for sale, the con- 
sumer might know just what he is buying. 
Although he didn’t succeed in having this 
measure placed on the statute books, as the 
result of his efforts a resolve creating a 
commission of five to investigate the sub- 
ject of the cold storage of food and food 
products was passed. The commission has 
been appointed and is now carrying on its 
investigation. The commission will report 
with recommendations to the next legisla- 
ture. Rep. Kenney hopes to be in the 
house next year to see that a cold storage 
law which will be beneficial to the small, as 
well as the large, consumer, is passed. 
Despite the fact that cold storage was his 
principal hobby, Rep. Kenney did not fail 
to closely watch every other piece of legis- 
lation which in any way affected his con- 
stituents. Upon all measures Rep. Kenney 
voted with the “‘little fellow.’”’ He supported 
the eight-hour bill for employees on public 
works, the 54-hour bill for women and 
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minors in manufacturing and mercantile es- 
tablishments and the various other measures 
tending to benefit the laboring classes. Rep. 
Kenney was a staunch believer in popular 
government and advocated the Donahue res- 
olutions in favor of the direct election of 
U. S. senators by the people and the bill 
providing for the direct nominations of all 
state and county officers, including congress- 
men. He also supported the Donahue fed- 
eral income tax resolutions. 

Appointed to the committee on public 
lighting, Rep. Kenney worked for the bill to 
prohibit gas and electric light companies 
from charging consumers extra for the use 
of their meters. 

Rep. Kenney was born in Central Falls, 
R. I., June 20, 1870. Heisa graduate of the 
public schools and as a business conducts 


an orchestra and also does some newspaper 
work. 


Louis R. Kiernan, 


The city of Chelsea can well be proud 
of her representatives in the legislature this 
year, both because of their energy and ef- 
One of 


ficiency. the Chelsea men who 


“made good’ beyond a question of a doubt 
was Rep. louis R. Kiernan, who represented 
the 5th Suffolk district, comprising Wards 
1 and 2, Chelsea, for the first time in the 
house of 1911. 

There were several measures affecting 
the city of Chelsea before the legislature 
in the last session. One of these was the 
bil to change the boundary line between 
the cities of Chelsea and Everett to the 
centre of the new channel of Island End 
river. ‘The bill would have taken away 
from Chelsea a considerable portion of 
its territory and given it over to Everett. 
Rep. Kiernan, together with his colleague, 
Rep. Breath, fought hard against it. That % 
the bill was finally killed was greatly due 
to their efforts. 

Rep. J<iernan was a preminent figure in 
the discussion of the public opinion bill. This 
bill allowed the voters of any representa- 
tive or senatorial district, upon petition, to 
instruct their representatives in the legis- 
lature on any iwo questions of public poli- 
ey befcre the legislature for action, This 
committee on election laws, of which Rep. 
Kiernan was a member, reported against 
the bill. Rep. Kiernan dissented from the 
adverse report. He took the floor against 
the majority of his committee in the house 
and was instrumental in having the bill sub- 
stituted in the lower branch for the adverse 
report. The meéenner in which the bill was 
deteated in the senate, after it had been 
allowed several readings, is history. 

The Chelsea man supported every progres- 
Sive and popular measure that came before 
the legislature. He voted in favor of every 
bill tending to benefit the laboring classes. 
He will be returned to the legislature if the 
voters of the 5th Suffolk district appre- 
ciate an honest, faithful, energetic and ef-. 
ficient representative. 

Rep. Kiernan is a native of Chelsea, hav- 
ing been born there Avg. 26, 1884, He 
graduated from the public schools and the 
Boston University Law school. He is a law- 
yer. Fraternally, he is a member of the: 
Knights of Coivmbus, Elks and Owls. 


Charles T. Killpartrick. 

Rep. Charles T. Killpartrick of Lowell, 
has served two terms in the house from 
the 18th Middlesex district and is a candi- 
date for the republican nomination for the 
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‘senate from his district—the Eighth Mid- 
dlesex. 

The contest for the republican senatorial 
nomination in the district this year is one 
of the hottest that the district has ever 
experienced. There are four candidates in 
the field, every one of whom has a strong 
personal following. Rep. Killpartrick’s con- 
servative record as a member of the house 
in his two years of service has drawn to 
him a substantially strong backing. He is 
opposed for the nomination by Reps. Bar- 
low and Stevens and Amos B. Best of Dra- 
cut, who is also pretty well known in re- 
publican circles in the district. Barlow and 
Stevens are of the progressive type of re- 
publicans and Killpartrick’s friends base 
their hopes for victory upon a division of 
the progressive vote between these two 
candidates. 

Rep. Killpartrick in his two years in the 
lower branch of the legislature has served 
on the committees on drainage and street 
railways. His appointment to the latter 
committee this year was quite an advance- 
ment from his committee berth of the ses- 
sion before that. Rep. Killpartrick’s record 
is a good one from the standpoint of the 
conservative, although it may not be satis- 
factory to the progressive elements. He 
voted against the resolutions in favor of 
the direct election of U. S. senators, being 
one of 33 to oppose that reform. He also 
voted against the federal income tax res- 
olutions. In the matter of labor legislation, 
Rep Killpartrick voted against the eight- 
hour bill and the 54-hour bill for women 
and children in mercantie and manufactur- 
ing establishments. The latter bill he re- 


garded as legislation that would place the 
manufacturer 


Massachusetts under a han- 


dicap in the competition with the manufac- 
turers of other states. He regarded the 
eight-hour bill as a political measure. 

On the Lowell charter bill, Rep. Killpart- 
rick was found with the other republican 
members of the Lowell delegation, in favor 
of submitting the question of a new cChar- 
ter to the citizens of Lowell. 

Rep. Killpartrick was born in England, 
Dec. 21, 1852 and is a graduate of the pub- 
lic schools. He is in the confectionery and 
cigar business. In 1893-’04, he served on 
the Lowell-common council. He is a mem- 
Hero the 702 bh. 


Clifford L. King. 


A valuable member of the committee on 
counties in the legislature of 1911 was Rep. 
Clifford L. King of Taunton, a democrat, 
serving his first term as the representa- 
tive of the fourth Bristol district, compris- 
ing Wards 2, 3 and 4 in Taunton. 

Every measure affecting Bristol received 
Rep. King’s particular attention. He was 
a constant attendant at the hearings given 
by his committee and gave considerable 
of his time and study to the various mat- 
ters which his committee had to consider 
during the session. 

He was recorded on every important meas- 
ure that came before the house and his 
votes upon all occasions were on the side 
of the so-called masses. The Donahue reso- 
lutions favoring the direct election of U. S. 
senators by the people and ratification of 
the federal income tax, the bill for the di- 
rect nomination of all state officials and 
every other progressive measure received 
Rep. King’s vote. He worked and cast his 
vote for the eight-hour bill, the 54-hour 
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bill for women and children employed in 
manufacturing and |mercantie establish- 


ments and all the other bills for the ben- 
efit of the laboring classes. 


Rep. King was born in Taunton, April 8, 
1873. He graduated from the. public schools 
and shortly after took up the newspaper 
profession. He is at present a reporter on 
the Taunton Herald-News, and has served 
as clerk of the Taunton License commis- 
sion. 


H. Bert Knowles, 


Rep. H. Bert Knowles of Gloucester, re- 
publican, was elected to the house from the 
21st Hssex district last November by a plu- 
rality ot only 15 votes. It was his first 
election to the lower branch but this year 
Rep. Knowles hopes to increase his mar- 
gin over his democratic opponent. Rep. 
Knowles is a lawyer but worked for the 
Boston & Maine railroad for many years 
before and a few years since his admission 
to the bar. He was appointed to the com- 
mittee on legal affairs by Speaker Walker 
and did his share in making the record for 
that committee of being the first to clean 
up its docket. 

In matters of legislation Rep. Knowles 
steered a middle course. He was against 
the income tax and in favor of direct elec- 
tion of United States senators.. He voted 
for the eight-hour bill for employes on pub- 
lic works and the 54-hour bill for women 
and minors employed in textile factories and 
against the public opinion bill and the ini- 
tiative and referendum amendment to the 
constitution. 


Rep. Knowles is a good speaker as he 
demonstrated in opposing the resolutions 
endorsing Canadian reciprocity and in his 
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unsuccessful advocacy of the Dill 
would have repealed the Saunders 
transportation aqt of last year. 

Rep. Knowles was born in Corinna, Me., 


May 2, 1869, and was educated in, the pub- 
lic schools. He studied law nights while 
working at the railroad business days. 


Wilfred J. Lamoureux. 

Rep. Wilfred J. Lamoureux of South- 
bridge, who had quite a little senatorial 
boom chasing him around this summer be- 
fore he put a stop to it, had had consid- 
erable experience in affairs beiore 
he came to the house two years ago. 


He has been on the library committee in 
Southbridge 3 years, auditor for two years 
and served on the town sewer commission 
for seven years. In his first year in the 
house he was on the committee on drainage 
and on the special committee which in- 
vestigated the notorious crash of the South- 
bridge Savings bank. It was on the latter 
committee that Rep. Lamoureux proved his 
mettle. When the crash came there was 
talk of political and other conditions sur- 
rounding it. There was a republican party 
spirit which was timorous of what might 
happen as the result of the probe. The 
early disposition of those in authority was 


town 


undoubtedly to hush the matter up. This 
would probably have succeeded after a 
fashion at least were it not for the ag- 


gressiveness of the Southbridge legislator. 
He quickly convinced the committee that 
he was not to be sidetracked. He wanted 
that the rights of the people in the terri- 
tory of the bank whom he represented 
should be protected to the last dollar. He 
also wanted those guilty to be punished. 
Greatly as a result of his efforts, the) blame 
was laid, position nor politics saved no one, 
the whole story was bared and, corrective 
measures have been taken which make the 
dollar of every workingman in the state 
safer. 


In his second year he was given a place 


on the committee on banks and banking. 
This committee was soon called upon to 
investigate the small loans business in the 
state. The investigation was a sweeping 
one. Rep. Lamoureux gave most of his 
time to his work on the committee. There 
was not a member of the committee who 
was more anxious to put a stop to the 
merciless prosecution of the poor by the 
loan-sharks. After an extended investiga- 
tion, a bill was enacted. which will prob- 
ably bring about the desired result. 

Gov. Foss offered Rep. Lamoureux the 
position of supervisor of loan agencies 
created by the new act but the South- 
bridge man declined it. : 

In spite of the time which Rep. Lamour- 
eux had to devote to the investigation, he 
missed no opportunity to forward matters 


his district was particularly interested. He . 


led the fight for the bill to establish a police 
court in Southbridge and got a good vote 
for the bill in the face of strong opposi- 
tion. He supported all labor measures and 
yoted for every progressive piece of legis- 
lation designed to bring the government 
closer to the people. 

Rep. Lamoureux is very strong in fra- 
ternal societies. He is a member of the 
Eagles, Red Men and a number of other 
organizations, including several French- 
Canadian societies. He is a French-Cana- 
dian himself, 
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Louis F. R. Langelier. 

In Rep. Louis F. R. Langelier, the city 
of Quincy can boast of having had one of 
the most energetic representatives in the 
legislature. Rep. Langelier was reappointed 
to the chairmanship of the important com- 
mittee on harbors and public lands this year 
and was also given a place on the commit- 
tee on roads and bridges. With the expe- 
rience acquired as chairman of the harbors 
and lands last year, Rep. Langelier render- 
ed even more valuable service during the 
past session than in 1910. The committee 
this year had a number of important mat- 
ters before it including the bills for the de- 
velopment of the commonwealth flats at 
South Boston and the East Boston water- 
front. Both these bills were ultimately 
merged into the $9,000,000 port of Boston 
bill. 

Rep. Langelier was instrumental in secur- 
ing the passage of the bill allowing Quincy 
to issue bonds to the amount of $100,000 for 
the development of the city’s waterfront. 
He also aided in getting through the bill 
authorizing the repairing of the bridge over 
the Weymouth Fore river in Quincy. 

On labor measures, Rep. Langelier stood 
squarely for the demands of organized 
labor, voting for the eight-hour bill for pub- 
lic employees, the 54-hour bill for women 
and children, the trades union fines bill, the 
anti-injunction bill and the initiative and 
referendum. He also was recorded in favor 
of the Donahue resolutions for the direct 
election of U. S. senators. 


Rep. Langelier was born in Boston, Nov. 
29, 1873, and was educated in the public 
schools. He is manager of a large book 
publishing house in Boston and is secretary 
of the New England Trade Press associa- 
tion. He also holds membership in the 
Squantum Yacht club and the Wollaston 
club. He has served his city’as a member 
of the city council for four years and as 
trustee of the public library. He is secre- 
tary of the republican city committee of 
Quincy. He has served in the house three 
years and has served on the committee on 
banks and banking, harbors and public 
lands and roads and bridges. 


Albert P. Langtry. 

Albert P. Langtry served only a part of 
the present session as a member of the 
house, being elected to the ad interim 
term as secretary of the commonwealth 
when Sec. Olin died in April. In contrast 
with his contest for state treasurer two 
years ago when Elmer Stevens was elected 
by the legislature, Rep. Langtry was the 
choice of the republican machine this year 
and the machine put forth every effort to 
land him. Every effort was needed for 
there was a warm caucus fight and besides 
that several republicans gave indications of 
bolting their party’s candidates. But all 
the republicans were held into line 
by the unique expedient of putting through 
a motion which ‘‘permitted’’ each republi- 
can to announce his choice as he deposited 
his ballot. Rep. Langtry couldn’t have af- 
forded to lose many votes with the legisla- 
ture standing 153 republicans to 126 demo- 
crats on a joint ballot. His election was 
by a strict party vote the expedient of 
amending the constitution of the common- 
this unique method getting 
around a secret ballot working to perfec- 
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Before his election as secretary of state, 
Rep. Langtry served as house chairman of 
the committee on election laws which re- 
ported the direct primary bill. Speaker 
Walker also placed him on the committee 
on rules this year and on fisheries and 
game. Last year, his first in the house, 
he served on mercantile affairs. 


he 
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Mr. Langtry has been accused of swing- 
ing over from insurgency to strict machine 
regularity to obtain state office but the 
fact is that he never insurged except on 
the subject of direct nominations, On labor 
measures and such progressive propositions 
as the direct election of United States 
Senators and the income tax, Rep. Langtry 
was as “regular’’ in his votes as the most 
ardent machine man could wish. 

Mr. Langtry was born in Wakefield, July 
27, 1860, and was educated in the publie 
schools. Before becoming connected with 
the Springfield Union, of which excellent 
newspaper he is now publisher, he was en- 
gaged in newspaper work in Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Since his election as Secretary of 
state, Mr. Langtry has taken up his resi- 
dence in West Roxbury although it is like- 
ly that he will keep his voting residence in 
Springfied. 


Joseph Leonard. 


Rep. Joseph Leonard represents Ward 9, 
Boston, where they believe that nothing 
should be given to any man in the way of 
political preferment unless he takes his 
chances in a free-for-all fight each year. 
Rep. Leonard served in the house of 1909, 
was defeated for renomination that fall, 
and last year won out again in the contest 
for the democratic nomination, the top man 
last fall in a field of a half-dozen candi- 
dates. 


a legislator, 


duties as 
Rep. Leonard was selected by Speaker Walk- 
er to serve on two very important commit- 


On resuming his 


tees, cities ond insurance. The former com- 
mittee had, among a number of other im- 


portant bills, the bill to increase the salaries 
of the Boston elementary school teachers, 
which was vetoed by Gov. Foss and oced: 
sioned cone of the greatest legislative bat- 
tles of the year. Rep. Jueonard voted with 
the teachers and worked hard to line up 
the votes for the bill even after the gov- 
ernor had vetoed it. On the committee 
on insurance, he was a valuable member, 
because of his experience as a practical in- 
surance man for several years. Rep. Leon- 
ard voted, as did his democratic colleagues 
from Boston, to give the voters a decent 
referendum on the charter that was forced 
upon them in the face of their protests by 
a republican legislature that was controlled 
by a political machine. He supported all 
labor measures and helped to get votes for 
them. He was recorded on the side of the 
plain people, on every piece of legislation. 

Rep. Leonard was born in Boston 33 
years ago. He acquired a public school 
education and is at present engaged in the 
life insurance business. He was a member 
of the common council in 1907. He is a 
member of the Quincy club and Cathedral 
Yoo MM. (Cuan 


Charles Lewin. 

Rep. Charles Lewin of New Bedford never 
arose to address the house but what he was 
interrupted by frequent outbursts of ap- 
plause from his associates. Rep. Lewin’s 
reputation as an orator is well known on 
Beacon hill. He has participated in prob- 
ably more debates than any other member 
of the house. And Rep. Lewin can claim 
what few of his associates truthfully can, 
namely, that he has always received the 
close attention of the house no matter upon 
what occasion he arose to speak or what he 
said. 

As a friend of organized labor and of the 
laboring classes in general, there have been 
few legislators that have ever sat in the 
halls of legislation under the gilded dome 
who can boast of a better record on labor 
measures than the New Bedford orator. He 
was right on the job for labor all the time. 


He was ever ready to bring the laboring 
classes into the discussion of any subject, 
labor or otherwise. His heart always bled 
for the poor wage earners and he never 
looked more natural than when he was de- 
livering a verbal attack upon the “predatory 
interests.” 

This year Rep. Lewin served on the com- 
mittees on labor and public charitable insti- 
tutions. On the latter committee it was 
his vote which carried the Briggs bill, which 
prevents the use of instruments of restraint 
in insane institutions except in the presence 
and by consent of a proper official, out of 
the committee with a favorable report. The 
bill went out of the committee with but a bare 
majority of one and Rep. Lewin’s vote was 
the deciding one. Every humanitarian piece 
of legislation always found a warm and en- 
thusiastic supporter in the New Bedford 
legislator. 

Rep. Lewin’s great interest in the cause 
of the ‘‘plain people’ is best explained by 
the fact that he is one of them himself and 
he is proud of it. He was a mill operative 
for 42 years before he went into the news- 
dealing business at which he is engaged at 
present. He is a native of Lancaster, Eng., 
and will be sixty years old next May 20. 
He was the founder of the New Bedford lo- 
cal and the national organization of the 
loomfixers and is president of the North 
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End Merchants’ association and a member 
of the republican city committee. This is 
his third year in the house. 


Edwin F. Lilley. 

Rep. Edwin F. Lilley’s first year in the 
house as the representative of the Ninth 
Worcester district was marked by strict 
attention to duty and a willingness to per- 
form those duties in a conscientious and 
faithful manner which is worthy of com- 
mendation. He was appointed to the com- 
mittees on public health and harbors and 
publie lands and he made good in both posi- 
tions. He took an active part in the con- 
sideration of all bills which came before 
both of his committees and attended prac- 
tically every hearing of importance. 

As a member of the committee on public 
health, the resolve providing for the ap- 
pointment of a commission to investigate 
the subject of the cold storage of food and 
food products came in for his particular at- 
tention. He aided in obtaining a favorable 
report on this resolve and advocated its pas- 
sage in the house. He also supported ev- 
ery other measure tending to more carefully 
safeguard the public health. 

Rep. Lilley comes from the town of Mil- 
ford. He obtained the passage of a bill 
authorizing the town of Milford to borrow 
$30,000 in addition to its regular appropria- 
tion for the purpose of completing and ex- 
tending its system of sewerage. There were 
no other measures of local importance be- 
fore the legislature this year and Rep. Lil- 


ley devoted a great deal of his time to the 
consideration: of general legislation. He 
voted for the bill to reduce the hours of 
employment of women and minors in manu- 
facturing and mercantile establishments to 
54 hours a week and also supported the 
Donahue resolutions in favor of the ratifica- 
tion of a federal income tax amendment 
to the national constitution. 

Rep. Lilley was born in Milford Aug. 29, 
1870. He is a graduate of the public 
schools. For 18 years he has been engaged 
in the jewelry business. He is a member of 
the WOKS, ol. 0; (Ole ACA ., Mans wand 
the State Grange. He has served as a mem- 
ber of the republican town committee for 
seven years, serving as chairman for two 
years. He has also served his town on the 
board of selectmen for two years, being 
chairman one year. 


Martin M. Lomasney. 


You never can tell but Martin M. Lomas- 
ney might have been speaker of this year’s 
house if the republican leaders hadn’t de- 
parted from precedent and invoked the aid 
of an open ballot to re-elect Speaker Walk- 
er. As it was, two democrats refused to vote 
at all, four voted for Rep. McCarthy of 
Marlboro and five for Speaker Walker. Rep. 
Lomasney didn’t vote at all and Rep. Hene- 
bery of Worcester hadn’t qualified so thaf 
left Martin with 99 votes to 130 for 
Speaker Walker. He might have received 
even less votes on a secret ballot but the 
evidence is .that the republican leaders 
feared he would secure a great many more. 

But Martin didn’t weep over the loss of 
the speakership. He had the time of his 
life on the floor of the house with a dem- 
ocratic minority of 112 votes and many re- 
publicans generally willing and anxious to 
follow him He was in the thick of a fight 


almost every day and he contributed a 
large Share in securing the enactment 
of many of the most important measures 
put on the statute books this year. And 
this year was a record year in the enact- 
ment of progressive legislation of all kinds 
—judicial, labor and election reform laws. 


Some of the most progressive measures 
deaths in the 


died violent senate but 


* 


enough reached the statute books to over- 
shadow the combined results of several 
years past. Gov. Foss killed a few himself 
and he attached his name in disapproval of 
two or three measures in which Rep. Lo- 
masney was personally interested... But 
Martin never attacked the governor, at 
least not so that you could hear it at the 


state house. He simply set out to con- 
vince the house that* the governor was 
wrong and the house was generally will- 


ing to be convinced. 

The big chief of Ward 8 has had a long 
career in politics. He was in the Boston 
board of aldermen from 1893 to 1895; in 
the senate in 1896 and ’97 and in the house 
in 1899. There occurred a hiatus in his of- 
fice holding and it was not until 1905 that 
he came back to the house. He stayed for 
five years, took last year off and came back 
again this year. Also he is coming back 
next if the republicans don‘t carry Ward 8. 


Paul |. Lombard. 

Rep. Paul I. Lombard of Springfield, rep- 
resenting the 5th Hampden district, held 
high rank in the house as a progressive re- 
publican of the first water. He is a candi- 
date for a third term and is being talked 
about as a possible candidate for the sen- 
ate the following year. 


Reappointed to the committee on cities, 
Rep. Lombard maintained the same record 
for punctual attendance and careful atten- 
tion to his duties that marked his service 
in the house of 1910. A number of matters 
were entrusted to his charge for report by 
his committee and he usually met with suc- 


cess in such cases, Rep. Lombard took par- 


ticular pains to promote all legislation in 
which his city of Springfield was especially 
interested. He worked diligently for the 
bill to allow the voters of Springfield to de- 
cide whether or not they desired to extend 
the privilege to the hotel keepers in the 
city to operate midnight liquor licenses. 

The committee on cities this year had 
more matters referred to it for consideration 
than any other legislative committee. Rep. 
Lombard’s experience as a member of the 
committee last year made him a valuable 
asset on the committee this year. He voted 
with the rest of the Springfield delegation 
for the admittance of the Berkshire trolley 
merger bill which meant much to the pro- 
motion of the business prosperity of the 
city. He voted for the Donahue resolutions 
favoring the ratification of the federal in- 
come tax amendment; the resolutions in 
favor of the direct election of U. S. senators 
by the people; the 54-hour bill for women 
and children in manufacturing and mercan- 
tile establishments and the eight-hour bill. 
Rep. Lombard was born in _ Springfield, 
July 16, 1875. He is a graduate of the pub- 
lic schools and the B. U. law school, whence 
he graduated in 1901. For five years he 
was a member of the republican city com- 
mittee and for two years its chairman. In 
the campaigns of 1907 and 1908, especially 
the city campaigns, he took a prominent 
part and went on the stump for his party’s 
candidates. He is a member of the Win- 
throp club of Springfield and the Springfield 
Republican club. 


William J. Look. 

Those members of the house and senate of 
1911 who have come in contact with Rep. 
William J. Look of Tisbury have been 
forced to the opinion that Dukes county 


never sent a more solid and able represen- 
tative to the legislature than he. His com- 
fisheries 


mittee assignment, that of and 


game, was one which gave him plenty of 
work to do, but it was work of such a na- 
ture that he has not had the opportunity 
to be in the public eye that his acquaint- 
ances believe will come to him if he stays 
long at the state house. But the problems 
which came before that committee were of 
interest and importance to the people in 
his section and their interests were properly 
looked after at all times. He was very ac- 
tive in support of the bill to improve the 
conditions regarding the spring shooting of 
marsh and shore birds, and the fact that 
this bill came nearer to a successful pass- 
age than ever before is due largely to his 
efforts in conjunction with the other mem- 
bers from the islands and Barnstable county. 

A big feat of Rep. Look’s was his se- 
curing of $5000 for the Chilmark state road. 

He was successful in inducing the harbor 
and land commission to agree to spend 
$10,000 for the improvement of Lake An- 
thony on Martha’s Vineyard—an accomplish- 
ment which ought to make him still strong- 
er with the people on the island. But it is 
doubtful if Rep. Look needs any endorse- 
ment in his home district, for a glance at 
his record there shows that he has been 
very prominent in the social and political life 
of that section for some years. He was 
born in Tisbury, June 20, 1867, and was ed- 
ucated in the public schools. By trade he is 
a carpenter and electrical worker. He has 


been a member of the republican town com- | 
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mittee for 15 years, a member of the boards 
of selectmen, assessors and overseers of the 
poor for rine years, seven years of which he 
servea as chairman of the latter board, and 
for 16 years tas been a member of the 
county commission. He stands very high in 
Masonic circles, having been master of the 
Martha’s Vineyard lodge for four years and 
D. D. G. M. of the 27th Masonic district for 
two years. 


Herman A. MacDonald. 


Beverly sent a popular representative to 
the lower branch this year in Rep. Herman 
A. MacDonald, one who has had larger ex- 
perience in legislative matters than most 
men in the house. His legislative experi- 
ence grew from his being in the governor’s 
office for four successive years, when he 
was assistant secretary to former Govs. 
Draper 2nd Guild. It fell upon him to read 
all bills and resolves that came before the 


governor and to scrutinize them carefully 
before they were laid before him. This 
gave him very valuable training. 

Rep. MacDonald sent a railroad bill 
through both branches known as the season 
ticket bill and which gives the right to any 
person that holds a season ticket on rail- 
roads operating between points in this 
state to place the same on deposit for not 
less than one week, in the railroad office, 
and the railroad must reissue the ticket at 
the request of the owner. The bill further 
provides that all railroads operating in this 
state that issue season tickets shall reim- 
burse to holders of such season tickets for 
the cost of fares paid by the holder be- 
tween stations named on the ticket when- 
ever the holder fails to present the season 
ticket for fare. Rep. MacDonald also 
steered safely through the legislature a 
bill for an investigation of the con- 
struction of a new bridge and dam between 
the cities of Salem and Beverly, also a 
bill compelling all cities and towns of 
over ten thousand population to erect and 
maintain sanitary stations when the local 
boards of health deem such stations neces- 
sary. 

As a member of the committee on legal 
affairs he has the honor of being on the 
committee that had all its matters reported 
first. He was also on the committee on li- 
quor law, and was strongly against the re- 
peal of the bar and bottle bill. 

Rep. MacDonald was born in Stockholm, 
Sweden, but was educated in the Beverly 
public schools. He is a graduate of the 
Beverly high school, Lynn Business college 
and the evening law school of the Boston 
Y. M. C. A. At present he is a practising 
attorney, 


James P, Maguire. 


Rep. James P. Maguire, who represented ~ 


Ward 22, in Boston, in the house during 
the session just ended was given a place 
on the committee on education by Speaker 
Walker. The committee had before it 
about 60 measures, some of which required 
long and extensive hearings. On this com- 
mittee, Rep. Maguire displayed a willing- 
ness to learn and to thresh out the various 
educational problems of the state, that was 
highly commendable. It was because the 
committee had such men as Rep. Maguire 
in its membership that it was enabled to 


clean up its docket of bills much earlier 
than most of the other committees. 

Rep. Maguire surprised his fellow mem- 
bers in the house when, one day in June, 
he jumped into the debate on the stock 
transfer tax bill and held his own with such 
a tried old veteran and expert on taxation 
as Rep. Charles A. Dean of Wakefield. It 


was Rep. Maguire’s first speech of the ses- 
sion and the reception which was accord- 
ed him at the conclusion of his efforts, 
was a remarkable one. Rep. Maguire was 
regular in his attendance, and his record 
on progressive, popular and labor measures, 
was excellent from the standpoint of the 
plain people. He voted in favor of taking 
away from the civil service commission the 
power of confirming or rejecting the 
mayor’s appointments of heads of depart- 
ments in the city of Boston. He also voted 
in favor of the giving the voters of Bos- 
ton a decent referendum on the new city 
charter that was forced upon them in the 
face of their earnest protests. The Dona- 
hue resolutions in favor of the direct elec- 
tion of United States senators by the 
people, the direct nomination bill and the 
federal income tax resolutions, was favored 
by him. 

Rep. Maguire is 31 years old and is in the 
brokerage business. He is a native of Bos- 
ton and a graduate of the public schools 
and the Boston Latin school. The voters of 
Ward 22 will do well to return him to 
Beacon hill. 


John C. Mahoney. 

Few first year men on Beacon hill have 
left an impression with their colleagues 
equal to that made by John C. Mahoney of 
Worcester. Any writer looking for a good 
synonyn for ‘indefatigable’ will have to 
look some distance to find a better one than 
the name of this young man from the Heart 
of the Commonwealth who gives half the 
year to the services of the commonwealth, 
the other half to his regular employment 
and all his spare time throughout the whole 
year to the prosecution of the study of law. 
Rep. Mahoney enters this fall upon his 
fourth year in the Boston Y. M. C. A. Eve- 
ning Law school and his familiarity with 
the law has lent added value to the excel- 
lent and conscientious service he has 
rendered his city and state. Any young 
man who gives up three evenings a week 
for four years to the study of law while 
engaged in his regular work certainly must 
have the right stuff in him. 

Rep. Mahoney’s greatest feat of the year, 
and one of the biggest feats on Beacon hill 
in many years, was his securing the enact- 
ment of a law which for the first time 
gives protection to the employees in the 
civil service. Heretofore civil service has 
made it hard for a man to get a public 
job but it hasn’t afforded him any protec- 
tion in keeping it. Now, however, thanks 
to Rep Mahoney, an employee under the 
civil service can’t be fired, suspended or 
transferred without a hearing before a jus- 
tice of a police, district or municipal court. 
The law formerly made his superior officer 
prosecutor, jury and judge, with no appeal 
from his decision. 

It was no easy job getting this bill 
through, it being held up by senate op- 
position for two months but the Worcester 
representative finally won out. Another 
measure of his, which perseverance finally 


carried to success, was the resolve for an 
investigation as to the advisability of the 
state taking over Lake Quinsigamond and 
its shores and making a public reservation 
thereof, Twice the senate committee on 
ways and means reported against it and 
twice Rep. Mahoney had it sent back to 
the committee. The third time he got a 
favorable report and the resolve became 
law. , 

Rep. Mahoney was a staunch supporter of 
all labor and progressive measures and his 
voice, as well as his vote, was often given 
in support of them. Rep. Mahoney was 
born in Ireland, March 22, 1879, and was 
educated in the national schools of his na- 
tive land and in the public day and evening 
high school of Worcester. He has been a 
clerk in the Worcester water department 
for eight years and has carried on the study 
of law the past three years, journeying 
down to Boston three nights a week. He 


belongs to the Knights of Columbus, Ancient 
Order of Hiberians, Foresters of America, 
Irish National Foresters, Worcester City 
Employees’ Union, Central Labor Union, 
O’Connell Associates and the Adams Debat- 
ing society. 

Speaker Walker honored him with mem- 
bership on two committees—election and 
legal affairs—and as a member of the last 
named he made an aggressive, though los- 
ing, fight for the legalizing of amateur sports 
on Sundays under proper restrictions. 


George E. Marchand. 


The citizens of Lowell can well be proud 
of Rep. George E. Marchand and what he 
has accomplished in his second year’as a 
member of the house from the 17th Middle- 
sex district. From the standpoint of accom- 
plishment there were few members in the 
house of 1911 who had anything on Rep. 
Marchand. His work has ‘been a credit not 
only to his city of Lowell but to the whole 
state as well. 

One of the most important laws enacted by 
the legislature of 1911 and one that will re- 
sult in the saving of many human lives was 
Rep. Marchand’s handiwork. This was the 
bill requiring certain vehicles to carry lights 
at night on public highways and bridges. A 
number of bills of a similar nature were in- 
troduced but Rep. Marchand’s measure was 
finally decided on as the one which would 
best solve the problem. A determined fight 
was made against the measure by the dele- 
gation from the western part of the state. 
Their opposition was due to the fact that 
the farmers in the western part of the state, 
or rather some of them, didn’t want the bill 
passed. With the aid of Rep. White of 
Brookline, Marchand, by dint of hard work, 
succeeded in getting the bill through. 

Although but a second year member, Rep. 
Marchand received the honor of an appoint- 
ment as chairman of the committee on pris- 
ons. This appointment demonstrated the 
high standing of the Lowell legislator. The 
committee on prisons had many important 
duties to perform this year. Among them 
was the investigation of the Worcester 
county jail and house of correction. Rep. 
Marchand, as house chairman of the com- 
mittee, played a most prominent part in 
the investigation. 

In the fight over the Lowell charter bill, 
the principal speech in behalf of the Dill 
was made by Rep. Marchand, The able and 
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eloquent manner in which he presented his 
arguments for the submission of the ques- 
tion of a new charter for the city of Low- 
ell to the voters of the mill city surprised 
his associates who had never before heard 
him extend himself in debate. His speech 
was credited with being to a great extent 
responsible for the successful passage of the 
bill. 

Rep. Marchand’s record in his two years 
of service has proven himself an earnest 
friend of organized labor. He supported ev- 
ery measure which he believed would be of 
benefit to the laboring classes. Rep. Mar- 
chand was born in Lowell, Dec. 22, 1877. 
He is a graduate of the public schools and 
a chauffeur by occupation. He is very 
prominent in 
zations, and 


social and fraternal organi- 
is a member of the Eagles, 


Metropolitan, French Citizens’ social, Mid- 
dlesex social, Centreville social, and Chauf- 
feurs’ clubs. He served in the Lowell com- 
mon council in 1907-’08. 


Charlies F. McCarthy. 

When a layman, even though he is study- 
ing law, is appointed a member of the com- 
mittee on the judiciary it is fair to as- 
sume that he possesses qualities out of the 
ordinary for membership on that committee 
is reserved for the legal lights of the house 
as a rule, As the speaker is a lawyer and 
as he made the appointment under no mis- 
apprehension of the fact that Rep. Charies 
F. McCarthy of Marlboro is no more 
Jearned in the law than any first class 
newspaper man, which he is, it shows that 
Mr. McCarthy is a man above the ordinary. 
In previous legislatures, he had served on 
military affairs, public service and mer- 
cantile affairs. His city began the good 
habit of sending him to the legislature in 
1908 and has continued the habit ever since, 
and if he is not called to higher honors 
there doesn’t seem to be much possibility 
of the habit being broken. While he has 
looked carefully after all matters affecting 
his home district, Rep. McCarthy’s name 
is known in every manufacturing commun- 
ity of the state. He is the man who made 
the fight that won for these cities and 
towns the franchise taxes on business and 
manufacturing that were established in 
their midst. Before the McCarthy bill be- 
came a law, the factory communities had 
to bear the expense of fire and police pro- 
tection for the plants, while the franchise 
taxes went not to them but to the cities 
and towns where the stockholders lived. As 
a result, Brookline, Nahant, Dover, Weston, 
Milton and other places where these men 
resided enjoyed low taxes, while the fac- 
tory towns had high rates and high rents. 
Now this is changed, and the towns and 
cities where the factories are located, get 
the tax and apply where it benefits them 
most. : ; 

Rep. McCarthy has still in view more 
measures for the equitable distribution of 
the taxation burdens which press upon the 
people and has advocated every proposition 
to establish a more equitable system. He 
favored the federal income tax amendment 
to the constitution and the proposal to 
establish a state income tax. But taxation 
is not the only thing that absorbs his at- 
tention. He has fought the methods of the 
school teachers ’employment agencies and 
brought about an investigation that is sure 
to do away with practices which have 
caused much suffering and injustice to this 


hardworking class of women. Labor has 
always found in him a friend, All meas- 
ures for the benefit of the workingman have 
received his support and he has received 
the commendation of the leaders of the 
American Federation of Labor for his labors 
in its behalf. This year he voted and 


worked for the 54-hour bill and the 8-hour 


bill, among others. Besides standing for 
the income tax, he has been ranged on the 
side of all the progressive and popular 
measures, such as direct election of United 
States senators, direct nomination of state 
officers, initiative and referendum, public 
opinion measure and the like. For his »wn 
city he succeeded in having the bill for 
the relief of the firemen of his town passed 
through both houses and when it was 
vetoed by the governor lost the fight only 
on the ground that the measure was an 
interference with home rule on the part of 
the legislature. Rep. McCarthy is still a 
young man. He has a brilliant future 
before him. He was born in Marlboro Aug. 
15, 1876. He was educated in the schools 
of that city and is connected with a leading 
central Massachusetts daily paper as a 7ye- 
porter. At the breaking out of the Spanish 
war, he enlisted in the Marlboro company 
of the 6th Massachusetts infantry and 
served with that regiment in Cuba and 
Porto Rico. In this he followed the ex- 
ample of his father, who fought in the 
Civil war. 


Eugene A. McCarthy, Jr. 

One of the most popular members of this 
year’s house was Eugene A. McCarthy, Jr., 
of Lawrence, who represents the sixth Es- 
sex district. This popularity stood him 
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in wood stead in attracting votes to meas- 
ures in which he has been deeply interest- 
ed. The Lawrence charter bill, the East 
End bridge bill and the bill for the con- 
struction of a state highway from Lawrence 
to Salisbury beach are some of the local 
matters in which he took an active in- 
terest and did successful work. In matters 


affecting the interests of the people of the 
state at large, Rep. McCarthy has always 
been found on the progressive side. He 
supported the Donahue resolutions for a 
federal income tax and for the direct elec- 
tion of United States Senators. He voted 
for the initiative and referendum bill, the 
direct nomination act and the corrupt prac- 
tices act. On the eight-hour and 54-hour 
measures he voted in the interest of the 
laboring man and woman. 

Rep. McCarthy is a democrat and has 
been true to the principles of his party as 
expressed in its platform. He was born in 
Lawrence Sept. 12, 1886, and educated in 


the public schools of that city. He is en- 
gaged in the real estate and insurance 
business. AS @ member of the committee 


on mercantile affairs this business train- 
ing has enabled him to consider the many 
matters of a business character that came 
before that committee for hearing and 
report. In social life he is a member of 
the Eagles, the Fairmount Athletic club, 
the Jefferson social club. In city affairs he 
served aS a member of the common coun- 
cil in 1909-1910 and was president the lat- 
ter year.. He also has been a member of 
the board of trustees of the public library 
of his city. 


John F. McCarthy. 

To Rep. John F. McCarthy of the 16th 
Suffolk district is due a good deal of credit 
for the passage of the resolve creating the 
commission now investigating the subject 
of the cold storage of food and food prod- 
ucts as the result of which investigation it 
is probable that some legislation will be 
placed on the statute books in the near 
future which will protect the housewife and 
the small consumer from any further abuse 
from the cold storage trust in the matter 
of food and food products. Rep. McCarthy 
introduced a drastic measure aimed at the 
pernicious practices of the cold storage cor- 
porations which helped to awaken the inter- 
est of the legislature in the cold storage 
question to such an extent that the present 
cold storage commission was created. 

Another measure in the interest of the 
“plain people’ which Rep. McCarthy got 
through the legislature was a bill, on his 
own petition, requiring gas and electric 
light companies, upon request, to furnish 
readings of meters to consumers. 

Rep. McCarthy was appointed to the 
committee on harbors and public lands by 


Speaker Walker, a good appointment for 
a first year democratic member. He per- 
formed his duties faithfully on this com- 
mittee and took a great interest in the bills 
for the development of the South Boston 
and of the East Boston waterfronts. Both 
of these measures were finally merged into 
the big $9,000,000 Boston harbor development 
bill. Rep. McCarthy supported every labor 
measure and voted for every bill of a pro- 
gressive nature that came before the legis- 
lature this year. 

Rep. McCarthy was born in Boston, July 
21, 1880. He is a graduate of the public 
schools and is a salesman by occupation. 


Thomas F. McCullough. 

Rep. Thomas F. McCullough of Holyoke 
has completed his second year as a demo- 
cratic member of the legislature from the 
11th Hampden district. No measure that 
affected the city of Holyoke in the slight- 
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est sense, escaped his vigilant eye. He 
helped to pass the Holyoke anti-smoke 
nuisance bill, the measure in which the 
city of Holyoke was more interested locally, 
than in any other matter before the leg- 
islature of 1911. There weren’t many bills 
affecting Holyoke in the last session, and 
Rep. McCullough was able to devote most 
of his time to matters of general legislation. 
As last year, his special hobby was labor 
bills. A member of the Central Labor 
Union and the Cigar Makers’ Union, being 
isecretary of the latter organization, he 
had an intimate knowledge of the needs of 
the laboring classes and his knowledge was 
of great benefit to his associates in the 
house. His service on the committee on 
labor last year, served to make him all 
the more recognized as a strong and royal 
Jabor man. 

He favored the bill giving labor unions 
the right to impose fines to enforce strikes, 
the eight-hour bill for employees on pub- 
lic works of the state and the bill to re- 
duce the hours of employment of women 
and children in manufacturing and mer- 
eantile establishments from 56 to 54 hours 
a week. All these bills are now on the 
statute books. 

Speaker Walker this year appointed him 
to the committee on fisheries and game and 
also to the committee on payroll. 

Rep. McCullough made many friends on 


the hill among his associates and his pop- 
ularity in his district, which enabled him 
to defeat a popular republican representa- 
tive for re-election in 1910 and return last 
fall, ensures him a re-election next fall 
if he will run again. Rep. McCullough was 
born in the town of Palmer and attend- 
ed the public schools. He is a cigar-maker 
by occupation. He is a member of the 
Park Lyceum Social Club. 


James A. McElaney. 

James A. McElaney, Jr., the young demo- 
cratic representative from Ward 20, Boston, 
was honored by Speaker Walker with an 
appointment to the important committee on 
taxation. An appointment to such an im- 
portant committee is rare in the case of a 
first-year Boston democrat. Rep. McElaney 
soon proved that the speaker had used his 
usual good judgment. He supported Gov- 
ernor Foss’s state income tax proposition 
which, it is estimated, will bring in hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars in taxes from 
sources which now escape taxation. 

On all measures Rep. McElaney voted on 
the side of the plain people and against the 
special interests. He supported the federal 
income tax resolutions, the Donahue resolu- 
tions in favor of the direct elections of sen- 
ators, direct nominations, the initiative and 
referendum, the eight-hour bill, the 54-hour 
bill for women and children and all other 
progressive measures. He was an earnest 
worker against the socalled “fire hazard 
bill” which would have inflicted a serious 
hardship on the property owners of his sec- 
tion. The bill would have compelled a fire- 
proof roof to be laid on every new wooden 
dwelling constructed and on every existing 
dwelling where at least one-third of the root 
was to be reconstructed. The Dorchester 
representatives succeeded in killing this bill 
after it had gone through the senate. 

Rep. McElaney was born in Boston, Sept. 
6, 1888. He graduated from the public schools 


and then worked his way through the eve- 


ning high school and the Franklin Institute. 


He is manager of the Boston Column com- 
pany. He is a member of the Catholie club 
of Dorchester and is chairman of the parks, 
playgrounds and public buildings committee 


of the Meeting House Hill 
association. 


Improvement 


John D. McGivern. 

The voters of Ward 16, Boston, sent to 
the house of representatives 
young man who quickly became one of the 
busiest members of the legislature. Rep. 
John D. McGivern, equipped with four years 
experience in the common council, he was 
fully qualified to perform the duties re- 
quired of him on Beacon hill. He not 
only took an interest in all legislation that 
came before the general court of 1911, 
but introduced a number of bills upon his 
own petition. One of these provided for 
the construction of a subway between the 
South Station and Dorchester. This propo- 
sition together with several other bills 
for the building of new tunnels and sub- 
ways were incorporated into the so-called 
Boston Elevated omnibus bill. 

Rep. McGivern also introduced a bill to 
amend the new Boston city charter by pro- 


viding a sane recall provision. The bill 
provided that a majority of the voters of 
the city, voting at a_ special election in 
favor of the recall of the mayor, shall 
be sufficient to authorize an election of 
mayor to take place. The MecGivern bill 
as well as all other proposed amendments 
to the charter, however, was defeated. 

Rep. McGivern was an ardent supporter 
of home rule for Boston. His labor rec- 
ord is perfect from the standpoint of the 
laboring man. He voted for every progress- 
ive measure seeking to bring about more 
popular government. Rep. McGivern is only 
28 years old. He is a graduate of the pub- 
lic schools. He served in the common 
council in 1906-’07-’08-’09. He is a member 
of the Ward 16 democratic club and the 
Madison Social Club, 


last fall a, 


Michael F. McGrath. 

The reputation made by Rep. Michael F. 
McGrath of Natick in his first year as a 
live legislator and an orator of no mean 
ability lost nothing during his second year 
of service. The house was always willing 
to listen when he talked and he always 
had something to say that interested that 
body. His bill to compel the labelling of 
convict-made goods gave him a chance 
this year again to make a strong fight for 
this measure designed to protect the work- 
ingman from unpaid competition. hep. 
McGrath worked day after day for its pass- 
age and that the law failed to reach the 
Statute books was not due to lack of en- 
ergy or. effort. Other labor measures 
found a true friend in Rep. McGrath. He 
supported the eight-hour bill and the 54- 
hour bill and everything else calcuated to 
better the condition of the workingman. 

As a member and clerk of the commit- 
tee on mercantile affairs, at whose meet- 
ings he was a constant attendant, he was 
called upon to consider many measures of 
great importance to the public and to the 
business interests of the state. To all he 
gave careful and intelligent attention. He 
supported with all his power the Donahue 
resolutions for a federal income tax and the 
direct election of United States senators. 
He voted for the direct nomination act and 


the corrupt practices act and was ranged 
in the front of the fight for every other 
progressive measure. 

Rep. McGrath was born in Natick, Oct. 
26, 1861. He studied in the public and priv- 
ate schools. Formerly he was a shoe work- 
er and shoe manufacturer, but he is now 
engaged in the real estate and insurance 
business. He has served his town as a 
member of the board of selectmen, being 
clerk for five years and chairman one. In 
social life, he is a member of the M. CG. 
O. F., A. O. H., Eagles, Foresters of Am- 
erica, Knights of Sherwood Forest, Knights 


“ of Columbus and the Boot and Shoe Work- 


ers’ union, 


James H. Mclinerney. 

James H. McInerney of Ward 19, Boston, 
came back to the house this year after an 
absence of eight years, his previous service 
being in 1901, ’02 and ’03. Then he served 
on the committees on public service, parish- 
es and religious societies, libraries and wa- 
ter supply. This year he served on the 
committees on constitutional amendments 
and military affairs. 

Rep. McInerney received a good deal of 
undesirable notoriety at the beginning of 
the session because the impression got 
abroad that he was going to vote for Sen. 
Lodge which was regarded as a cardinal 
sin for a democrat. The Ward 19 man didn’t 
do anything to correct the impression and 
when the time came for the election of a 
United States senator he didn’t vote at all. 
He may have felt, with a good many oth- 
ers, that after the lambasting he had got 
from the Boston American that he couldn’t 
*vote against Lodge and retain his self re- 
spect. Certainly if he had got into line and 
voted for his own party’s nominee it would 
have been heralded as a victory for the Am- 
erican. 

In the house this year Rep. McInerney was 
one of Martin Lomasney’s right-hand men. 
He has always been very close to the Ward 
8 leader and it was on the occasion of a 
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testimonial banquet to Rep. McInerney, dur- 
ing the present session, given by a host of 
admirers in Ward 19, that Rep. Lomasney 
made what was probably his only speech 
outside of Ward 8. To the surprise of ev- 
erybody who knew him he attended the 
banquet and made a rattling after-dinner 
speech in eulogy of ‘Jim’? McInerney. That 
shows how the Ward 19 man stands with 
the Ward 8 man. 

Near the close of the session Rep. McIn- 
erney took unto himself a bride and hied 


himself to his old home in Ireland on a 
honeymoon. 

As a legislator Rep. McInerney has stood 
consistently in behalf of legislation to pro- 
mote the uplift of the common people and 
to better the conditions surrounding the 
working men and women of the common- 
wealth. He is a native of Ireland, having 
been born there Dec. 138, 1871. 


Hugh M. McKay. 

Rep. Hugh M. McKay of Revere will re- 
turn to the house next session as his con- 
stituents appreciate good work and no fault 
ean be found with Rep. McKay on that 
score this year. He was a worker from the 
start. Speaker Walker assigned him to the 
important committee on cities and there 
was enough to do on that committee to keep 


any one man busy. The committee had 119 
matters to consider and Rep. McKay did, 
his full share of work in the consideration 
of these matters. 

There were several matters particularly af- 
fecting the town of Revere before the legis- 
lature of 1911 and that the legislature’s de- 
cision on the majority of these was favor-, 
able to Revere was due to the work and 
the energy of Rep. McKay. He obtained 
the passage of a bill providing for the ap- 
pointment of a reserve police force in the 
town of Revere and also of a bill giving the 
Revere board of water commissioners the 
power to expend out of the money paid for 
the use of water a sum not exceeding $5000 


in any one year for new construction. He 
was interested on the bill to complete the 
missing link in the North shore driveway 
from Revere street down along the beach 
to the Lynn bouleyard at Point of Pines 


bridge. He took the floor in the house in 
behalf of this measure. 
Rep. McKay was a progressive of the first 


water, voting for the Donahue resolutions in 
favor of the direct election of U. S. sena- 
tors and the federal income tax and the 
direct nominations bill. He also voted for 
the eight-hour bill for employes on public 
works in the state. 

He was born in Montreal, June 10, 1870, 
and studied in the public schools of Mon- 
treal and Hamilton. His occupation is steel 
engraving. He is affiliated with the Masons, 
Odd Fellows and Elks. He is a member of 
the Bay State Yacht club. He served on 
the republican town committee in Revere 
eight years and was on the board of select- 
men in 1907-’08-’08, being chairman in the 
latter year. 


Rep. William M. McMorrow. 


It was as the leading champion in the 
legislature of the Boston elementary school 
teachers in their fight for an increaSe in 
salaries, that Rep. William M. McMorrow of 
West Roxbury gained the greatest distinc- 
tion in the house of 1911 of which he was a 
first year member. To the efforts of the 
able young legislator from West Roxbury 
is due to a great measure the success of 
the teachers’ bill. It was he who got the 
ageement from the school committee that 
if a 10-20-25 cent bill was passed that 
the committee would devote 20 cents of 


that amount each year for the purpose of 
increasing the salaries only of the elemen- 
tary school teachers receiving less than 
$1000 a year. 

Rep. McMorrow was the man who first 
suggested the 10-20-25 cent bill which later 
became known as the McMorrow bill, and 
also as the compromise teachers’ bill. It 
was he who introduced the bill and got it 
safely through the legislature after a 10- 
20-30 cent bill had been vetoed and the veto 
sustained. The 10-20-25 cent bill was signed 
by the governor. 

But obtaining the passage of the teach- 
ers’ bill is not the only achievement of Rep. 
McMorrow in his first year es legislator. 
There was not a single measure considered 
by the last legislature affecting the city 
of Boston which did not receive the elos- 
est attention of the young Roxbury states- 
man. He ably assisted Rep. Conway, his 
veteran colleague from Ward 23, in the 
fight against the bill to reduce from $700,- 
000 to $300,000 a year the amount that shall 
be expended for covering up Stony Brook 
and for providing a separate drainage sys- 
tem for the Charles River basin. The West 
Roxbury men were defeated but no two men 
could put up a better. fight than Conway 
and McMorrow put up for their constituents, 

The independence of Rep. McMorrow was 
shown when he voted against the amend- 
ments to the city charter. He was the only 
Boston democrat recorded against the 
amendments. He supported every labor 
measure and such progressive measures as 
the Donahue resolution in favor of the di- 
rect election of U. S. senators and the fed- 
eral income tax, and the direct nominations 
law. 


He was a member of the committee on 


banks and banking and an earnest support- 


er of the anti-loan shark bill. He also op- 
posed the so-called fire hazard bill which 
he contended would hit the small home 
owners and would not lessen the fire haz- 
ard to any extent, 

Rep. McMorrow was born Oct. 22, 1886. 
He is a graduate of the public schools and 
Boston College, graduating from the latter 
in 1906. He studied law at the Harvard 
law school two years. In order to be able 
to continue his study of law, he took a po- 
sition as teacher in jthe Boston college 
high school which he held in 1908-’09, and 
in vacations worked as a drug clerk. He 
is a member of the A. O. H. and the For- 
est Hills Improvement associatiou. 


Timothy J. Meade. 
To be elected for four years as a democrat 
from a city which nearly always sends a 
pretty solid republican delegation is a feat 


to be proud of. Yet Timothy J. Meade has 
accomplished that in the city of Brockton, 
and there seems to be no reason why he 
should not continue to serve his city as long 
as he cares to do so. When he first came to 
the legislature in 1908 he was comparative- 
ly unknown to the state politicians. He had 
served three years in the common council 
of his own city and had been a member 
of the board of aldermen for two years, 
serving one year as chairman. He had also 
been secretary of the Brockton democratic 
city committee, so that while he had won 
his spurs at home he was not widely known 
outside of his own city. He was pointed out 
during that first year, however, as a man 
who had defeated the veteran, James S. Al- 
len, who had been dean of the lower branch 
of the state legislature for several years, 
and it was recognized by his fellow members 
that Meade must have possessed some pret- 
ty good qualities to have brought this apout. 
His place as clerk of the committee on pris- 
ons was not an important one, but he has 
progressed steadily each year. In lyu. he 
was a member of the committee on federal 
relations, in 1910 he served on cities, and 
this year he has been a hard working mem- 
ber of the committee on ways and means, 
one of the most important in the Massachu- 
setts legislature. His work throughout shows 
him to be a straight and consistent demo- 
crat. He was a hard worker in behau of 
labcr legislation and in fact a man that 
could be counted upon to be regular at all 
times. Rep. Meade was born in Boston, Nov. 
7, 1874, and was educated in the public 
schools. By trade he is a shoemaker. He is 
@a@ member of the K. C., and of the Sons of 
Veterans. 


John F. Meaney. 
John F. Meaney stepped down from the 
senate to the house in January of the pres- 
ent year, but in reality he stepped up. For 
it is the house that makes the reputations 
of men. In the senate measures are ad- 
vanced or killed with little debate and few 
votes are influenced by oratory. In the 
house, with 240 members, it is different. 
There is no question but that Rep. Meaney 
could have come back to the senate again 
this year. He had made a record there in 
his one year of service that commended 
itself to the voters of his district, irrespec- 
tive of party. He was an ideal legislator 
as a senator and won the respect and ad- 
miration of every member of the upper 
branch. Pres. Treadway and_-all of his col- 
leagues regretted his determination not ‘to 
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run for the senate again but in his first 
election he had given his word that he 
would not seek re-election, and, although 
no one was heard insisting that he keep 
this pledge, he insisted on remaining true 
to his promise. Once John Meaney’s word 
is given, it stands. 

He lost nothing by coming to the house 
but rather was the gainer. He stood head 
and shoulders above any member of the 
lower branch in legislative ability and re- 
publicans vied with democrats in support- 
ing him. He led all the important fights 
there for popular legislation and succeeded 
in putting through such measures as the 
workingmen’s compensation bill, the eight- 
hour bill, the public opinion bill, the Dona- 
hue resolutions for direct election of United 
States senators, the Oregon plan for prefer- 
ential election of United States senators, 
the Donahue _ resolutions ratifying the 
federal income tax, the Hoar bill for 
trial by jury in cases of contempt grow- 
ing out of the issuance of injunctions, the 
peaceful persuasion bill, the bill for three 
more judges of the superior court, the bill 
to authorize labor unions to impose fines to 
enforce strikes, and several other measures 
designed for the benefit of the plain people. 

Rep. Meaney didn’t hesitate to disagree 
with Gov. Foss when he thought the gov- 
ernor was in error. Notable instances were 
when he fought to pass the peaceful persu- 
asion bill over the governor’s veto and came 
within one vote of doing so, and when he 
opposed the governor’s taxation scheme 
which would have exempted intangible per- 
sonal property from taxation and taxed only 
the income from it. Rep. Meaney won a 
notable victory when’ he succeéded by the 
force of his argument and oratory in win- 
ning for the governor’s veto of the Ellis 
milk bill a majority vote of the house. In 
both the house and the senate Rep. Meaney 


has stood for the interests of the milk pro- 
ducers of the commonwealth against the 
efforts’ of faddists and theorists to impose 
additional burdens upon them without prom- 
ising, to a practical mind, any benefit to the 
consumers,. As a senator Rep. Meaney was 
responsible for the enactment of the Saun- 
ders open-car, flat-rate milk transportation 
act and in the house this year he adminis- 
tered an overwhelming defeat to those con- 
tractors who sought its repeal and who had 
persuaded a few misguided producers to aid 
them in their effort. 

Toward the close of the session promi- 
nent party leaders came to Rep. Meaney and 
offered him the nomination for lieutenant- 
governor. He told them that he didn’t rec- 
ognize the right of anybody to offer demo- 
cratic nominations and that if he decided to 
become a candidate he would place his case 
before the people without asking anybody’s 
consent. Ultimately he decided to return 
to the house, or decided to try for the 
house again, which is the same thing in his 
case, for any district in the commonwealth 
would be glad to obtain his services. 

Rep. Méaney served this year on the com- 
mittees on agriculture and judiciary and at 
the close of the session was appointed by 
Speaker Walker to the special committtee 
on congressional redistricting. 


Joseph F. Merritt. 


Able, conscientious, energetic, unassum- 


ing and possessed of a pleasing disposi- 


tion which won him many friends, Rep. 
Joseph F. Merritt, of Norwell, who.looked 
after the interests of the second Plymouth 
district in the house of 1911, had all the 
qualities which go to make the ideal leg- 
islator. Blected as a democrat from a 
strong republican district, Rep. Merritt 
voted independently upon all matters of leg- 
islation and his record should commend 
him to his constituents as worthy of be- 
ing continued in public office. 

Popularity counts for a great deal on 
Beacon hill and in this respect there were 
few members of the legislature of 1911 who 
had anything on the representative from 
Norwell. He made a host of friends in both 
branches whom he could a count on for 
their support of any piece of legislation in 
which he or his constituents were interest- 
ed. He was appointed to the committee on 
towns and his clear sightedness and abil- 
ity to get at the roots of a question was 
quickly shown with the result that he be- 
came one of the influential members of the 
committee, although but a first year man. 

In the way of local legislation, Rep. Mer- 
ritt secured the passage of a bill author- 
izing the town of Marshfied to issue notes 


or bonds for the purpose of paying off cer- 
tain outstanding debts amounting to $20,- 
000. Every measure affecting Plymouth 
county came in for Rep. Merritt’s careful 
and undivided attention. 

Rep. Merritt was recorded on every im- 
portant measure that came before the leg- 
islature. He supported the Donahue resolu- 
tions in favor of the direst election of U. 
S. senators by the people; the federal in- 
come tax resolutions; the 54-hour bill for 
women and children, the initiative and refer- 
endum; the public opinion bill, the eight- 
hour bill; peaceful picketing, anti-injunc- 
tion and the various other labor measures. 

Rep. Merritt was born in South Scitu- 
ate (now Norwell), July 26, 1872. He is a 
graduate of the Derby academy at Hing- 
ham. He has served his town as _ town 
elerk for eight years and as treasurer two 
years. He is a member of the A. F. A. M. 


David T. Montague. 


One of the least assuming and at the 
same time most substantial members of the 
house is Rep. David T. Montague of Ward 
10. A lawyer of standing in his profession 
Rep. Montague came to the house three 
years ago after having served three years 
in the Boston common council which gave 
him an excellent knowledge of the workings 
of legislative bodies. He soon demonstrat- 
ed his exceptional familiarity with the legal 
side of finance and did good work in his 
first year on the committee on banks and 
banking, of which he acted as clerk, 

Last year he was assigned to the com- 
mittee on insurance and proved himself one 
of the best posted men in the house ever 
heard on this subject. Speaker Walker this 
year wanted a lawyer to head the commit- 
tee on cities and has had no cause to re- 
gret that he decided upon Rep. Montague. 
That committee had several complicated 
charter situations to face this year and 
Chairman Montague in his quiet way has 
done effective work in solving them. 

Rep. Montague gave much time and 
thought this year to the vexatious ques- 
tion of giving the Boston school teachers 
more salary and he strongly advocated the 
30 cent measure as an equitable solution, 


sincerely believing as he did, that the 
teachers deserved the increase. He had the 
satisfaction of seeing his bill ultimately en- 
acted after Gov. Foss had vetoed the orig- 
inal bill. 

Rep. Montague was talked of for the sen- 
ate, that place coming to his ward this year 
by the rotation rule of the district, but 
Sen. Tinkham wanted to return for an- 
other year to try for the presidency and 


— 


Rep. Montague stepped gracefully aside. 
Next year he will be in line for the place. 
Should he win he will fill it with credit 
and prove a very useful and reliable mem- 
ber of the upper branch. 


Charles H. Morgan. 

Rep. Charles H. Morgan, who represented 
the seventh Essex district for the first 
time in the house of 1911, was the only re- 
publican in the Lawrence delegation. He 
was given a place on the committee on 
water supply by Speaker Walker. This 
committee had very few matters of import- 
ance before it this year and Rep. Morgan 
was therefore enabled to keep in _ close 
touch with the various measures affecting 
the city of Lawrence which were before 
the legislature. He supported his colleague, 
Rep. Schlapp, in the latter’s efforts in be- 
half of the bill to give the people of Law- 


rence an opportunity to vote on whether 
or not they want a new bridge across the 
Merrimac river. This bill was passed by 
both branches of the legislature. In the 
matter of general legislation, Rep. Morgan 
was recorded in favor of the Donahue reso- 
lutions favoring the ratification of the pro- 
posed amendment to the national constitu- 
tion to permit congress to levy a tax upon 
all incomes. 

Rep, Morgan was born in Lawrence, Jan. 
15, 1869, and is a graduate of the public 
schools of that city. He is a wool sorter by 
trade. He is the proprietor of a newspaper 
and periodical store in Lawrence. He served 
in the common council in his city in 1901-’02. 
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He is connected fraternally with the Odd 
Fellows (encampment), and the Wool Sort- 
ers’ Benefit association. 


Charles H. Morrill. 

Rep. Charles H. Morrill of Haverhill again 
had the distinction, in the session just end- 
ed, of being the only socialist in the leg- 
islature. He had had that distinction in 
the legislature of 1910 to which he was 
elected by the voters of the 4th Essex dis- 
trict, being the first of his party to be elect- 
ed in Massachusetts for almost a dozen 
He proved a good legislator, rend- 


years. 


Sen 


ering good service to his district and to 
the state. The resolution passed by the house 
requesting congress to pass a law creating a 
parcels post system, was partly the work 
of Rep. Morrill. The first victory ever 
gained by a socialist in the Massachusetts 
legislature was secured by Rep. Morrill in 
his first year on the hill when he secureed 
the passage of a bill requiring that ad- 
vertisements for help in shops where a 
strike or lockout exists must state that fact. 
This measure is now on the statute books 
of the state. 

Rep. Morrill was born in Haverhill, Oct. 
6, 1874. He is a member of the socialist 
state committee and served the city of Hav- 
erhill as assistant assessor from 1902 to 
1910. He is a shoemaker by trade. He is 
a member of the Central Socialist club of 
Haverhill and also of the Men’s club of 
the First Universalist church of that city. 


Edward T. Morse. 
Rep. Edward T. Morse of East Bridge- 
water, who looked after the interests of 
the eighth Plymouth district in the house 


during the past session, was one of the 
most valuable men in the house when 
questions of educational affairs came _ up. 
He was appointed to the committee on ed- 
ucation where his 19 years’ experience as 
a member of the school committee in his 
own town of East Bridgewater stood him 
in good stead. In fact his knowledge of ed- 
ucational matters was such that his asso- 


as a republican progressive; 
a consistent friend of labor legislation, vot- 
ing for practically all of the bills presented 
by the A. F. of L., and he has also left 
his own party and supported other of the 
so-called popular issues. 


Bradford Durfee 
charge of their appropriation bills, and of 
the bill making a special appropriation for 
improvements 
bill came very near running on the rocks 
of an executive veto, but by skillful mar- 
shalling of his forces, 
vinced the governor that he would commit 
a serious political blunder should he with- 


ciates on the committee soon began to ask 
his advice before making their decision on 
a bill. 

There were a number of important bills 
before the committee on education for con- 
sideration this year and Rep. Morse’s ser- 
vices in the consideration of them were of 
inestimable value to the state. Rep. Morse 
was one of the most enthusiastic support- 
ers of the bill providing for state aid for 
the Institute of Technology. He strongly 
favored this bill both in his committee and 
in the house. He supported every measure 
which would improve the educational con- 
ditions in the state. 

As a whole, Rep. Morse’s’ record this 
year has been excellent and his constitu- 
ents will not only be benefitting themselves 
but the whole state as well by returning 
him to the legislature in order that he may 
continue his good service. He was progres- 
sive in his beliefs and supported the Don- 
ahue resolutions favoring the direction elec- 
tion of U. S. senators by the people, direct 
nominations and also proved himself a 
good friend of the laboring classes by vot- 
ing for the 54-hour bill for women and chil- 
dren in manufacturing and mercantile es- 
tablishments and the eight-hour bill. 

Rep. Morse was born in New Bedford, 
Sept. 13, 1868. He is a graduate of the pub- 
lic schools and a machinist by occupation. 
He is a savings bank trustee and treasur- 
er of the Carver Mutual Accident Insur- 
ance association. He has been treasurer of 
the republican town committee of JEast 
Bridgewater for several years. 


Frank ‘Mulveny. 

Rep. Frank Mulveny of Fall River came 
to the house this year practically unknown 
to any of the members except those from 
his own city and section of the state, 


but 


by his pleasing personality and unfailing 
courtesy at once became one of the most 
popular members of the lower branch. 


Although one of the youngest attorneys 


in the house, he was assigned by Speaker 
Walker to the committee on legal affairs, 
and largely through his regularity 
tendance at the sessions of this committee 
it was able to close up its business within 
the time prescribed by the rules of the leg- 
islature, 
complish this, 
matters considered it was exceeded by but 
one other committee. 


in at- 


being the only committee to ac- 
although in the number of 


Rep. Mulveny may properly be classed 
he has been 


He was selected by the officials of the 
Textile school to take 


in the school. This latter 


Rep. Mulveny con- 


hold his approval from the Dill. 

Another matter on which Rep. Mulveny 
Seems to have ‘‘put one over’? on the goy- 
ernor was the bill permitting members of 
the call firemen’s force in Fall River to be 
promoted to the permanent department 
without civil service examination. By ac- 


cepting a slight amendment suggested by 
the Civil Service Reform association he 
avoided the opposition of that body, and 
when the bill reached the governor it was 
immediately signed, although within a 
week a Marlboro bill designed to accom- 
plish exactly the same purpose was vetoed. 

Rep. Mulveny is a- graduate of the Bristol 
County Law school, and a member of the 
I. O. O. F. He will be a candidate for re- 
election. 


Dennis A. Murphy. 


Fearless and courageous to the highest 
degree, Rep. Dennis A. Murphy of Lowell, 
the representative of the 15th Middlesex 
district, could always be depended upon to 
cast his vote as he conscientiously believ- 
ed was for the best interests of the con- 
stituents whom he was elected to represent. 
His honesty and ability were beyond ques- 


tion and gained him the respect of all his 
associates whether they agreed with his 
views or not. 

Rep. Murphy stood out against the major- 
ity of the Lowell delegation in opposition to 
the Lowell charter bill. He opposed the bill 
on the ground that the referendum attached 
to it was not fair to the voters of Lowell. 
He fought for a referendum to the citizens 
of Lowell which would give them the op- 
portunity not only to vote on whether they 
wanted a commission form of government 
or a ‘‘Quincy’”’ form, but to also allow them 
to say whether or not they wanted to con- 
tinue under the present city charter. Fail- 
ing in his effort to obtain such a proposi- 
tion he strongly opposed the bill as unjust 
to the people of Lowell. 

As a member of the committee on public 
service he opposed all bills to increase the 
salaries of judges and bills providing for the 
pensioning of the judiciary. He contended 
that if the salaries of the judges were to 
be inereased or if they were to be placed 
on a pension, the small-salaried public ser- 
vants should also be taken care of in the 
same manner and until this was done he 
would oppose the bills in favor of the judg- 
es. 

On labor measures, Rep. Murphy proved 
himself a staunch friend of the working 
classes. He supported the 54-hour bill for 
women and children in manufacturing and 
mercantile establishments, the eight-hour 
bill, the anti-injunction bill, the trades un- 
ion fines bill and the various other labor 
measures. He was also recorded in favor of 
the Donahue resolutions for a federal in- 
come tax and the direct election of U. S. 
senators by the people, the peaceful per- 
suasion bill and the initiative and referen- 
dum. 

Rep. Murphy’s record should commend him 
to his constituents for a second term. He 
was born in Lowell, Sept. 26, 1876. He is 
a graduate of the public and _ parochial 
schools and the Mt. St. Mary’s college at 
Emmedsburg, Maryland. He ~ graduated 
from the latter institution in 1899 with a 
degree of A. B. He also took a course in 
the Catholic University at Washington, D. 
C., receiving a degree of L. L. B., upon 
graduating in 1902. He is in the real estate 
and farming business and for several years 
was principal of the Franklin evening 
school. He is a member of the Knights of 
Colambtls! “Al Ov EL, C.-Y. * MC Le) arid the 
Celtic associates, 
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James J. Murphy. 

Early last January when the state legisla- 
ure assembled for its 132d session, they 
used to call Rep. James J. Murphy of Ward 
12, Boston, the most bashful member of 
the house. There was a reason. In the lit- 
tle biographical sketch book, for which each 
member contributes the information about 
himself, less than three lines were devoted 
to telling who the young man from Boston’s 
South End was. It was evident that he was 
not possessed of a penchant for blowing 
about himself. 

As the session progressed, however, the 
members came to learn that Rep. Murphy 
was one of the type which says little and 
does much. He was studying the way things 
were done at the state house, and he was 
laying lines to win something for his dis- 
trict and for the people of the whole state. 
The session was yet young when Mr. Mel- 
len’s Boston & Maine railroad issued its so- 
called ‘‘rubber-mile”’ order. Fares were 
raised between Boston and several points 
on the B. & M. lines. There was a great 
howl. Most of howling was done by repre- 
sentatives of the districts from which the 
B. & M. commuters commute. But it re- 


mained for the Ward 12 man to do some- 
thing. While the others were doing nothing 
but talking, Rep. Murphy filed an order re- 
questing the railroad commissioners to in- 
“rubber-mile’”’ 


vestigate the order. That 


meant action, and the only plausible action. 
The Murphy order was passed on wings. 

Later on in the session there was consid- 
able grumbling heard about the Elevated 
road’s disinclination to issue free transfers 
on night cars which had Adams square tour 
a terminus. Again it remained for the 
young man from Ward 12 to do something 
while the others talked. He filed a petition 
with the railroad commissioners for an in- 
vestigation and for a public hearing at 
which he said he would be pleased to ap- 
pear. The “LL” had heard about Rep. Mur- 
phy’s prowess, and they hoisted the white 
flag in quick order. They knew that if a 
public hearing was ever held on the sub- 
ject Rep. Murphy would be able to con- 
vince the railroad commissioners that the 
courtesy he asked for the people from the 
Elevated was a reasonable one. The night 
free transfers are now enjoyed, and the 
Ward 12 man deserves every bit of credit 
that can be given for this privilege. 

The above are two instances of what Rep. 
Murphy was doing all through the session 
of 1911. Ward 12 has never sent a more dil- 
igent worker to represent it on Beacon hill. 
Rep. Murphy was born in Boston something 
more than 26 years ago. He received his ed- 
ucation in the public schools, and is a sales- 
man by occupation. He is a leader among the 
young democrats in the upper end of the 
city, and is certain to receive higher hon- 
ors. He is one of Sen. James H. Doyle’s 
hustling young lieutenants in the Concord 
club, 


David W. Murray. 

Last year for the first time in many years, 
Hyde Park chose a democrat to fill a state 
office. The selection made was that of 
David W. Murray to represent it in the low- 
er house of the legislature. That the choice 
was a good one is amply proven by his 
record, which for a first year man has sel- 
dom been surpassed. The priacipal meas- 
ure with which Rep. Murray’s name is con- 
nected is the bill for the annexation of 
Hyde Park to Boston. This question had 


been agitated for some time locally, and 
while many favored it, there was strong 
opposition on the part of many leading citi- 
zens. Rep. Murray took the matter up im- 
mediately on being sworn in and pressed it 
before the committee and in the house to a 
final vote, when it was passed, signed by 
the governor and the people of the two 
municipalities will have a chance to ex- 
press their will in the matter at the state 
election this fall. It was a clean-cut, well- 
handled piece of legislation in which skill 
and popularity played a big part for suc- 
cess. The question of abolishing the pollu- 
tion of the Neponset river next interested 
Rep. Murray. The condition of this stream 


_ has been a matter of much concern to the 


people of Hyde Park and the neighboring 
cities and towns. As a result of Rep. Mur- 
ray’s work, the nuisance stands a good 
chance of being wiped out. 

Rep. Murray, as member of the commit- 
tee on public health, took a deep interest 
in the cold storage bills and was made 
chairman of the sub-committee to handle the 
matter in the house. He favored a meas- 
ure of regulation that would be just to the 
cold storage men and at the same time 
save the interests and health of the people. 
He met with decided opposition all along the 
line and the matter had to be handled with 
skill and judgment. 

He framed the resolve for a commission io 
investigate the subject of cold storage and 
Gov. Foss honored him with appointment 
to the commission. Rep. Murray again 
proved himself the sort of a legislator that 
can ke relied on to get results. Rep. Mur- 
ray is well known locally as an active and 
enterprising citizen. He has been active 


~ 
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in the Hyde Park Business Men’s Associa- 
tion and the Hyde Park Historical society 
and has been chairman of the town advisory 
committee. In 1906, he was the democratic 
candidate for congress in the 12th district 
and polled a good vote against Cong. Weeks. 
He was born in Boston, Sept. 9, 1874, is 
a lawyer, was graduated from Beston Col- 
lege and the law department of Boston Uni- 
versity. He is a membe~ of the Norfolk 
Bar Association, Elks, Knights of Colum- 
buses]. O; Fe emMie CoO. FF: 


Witliam J. Murray. 

When Rep. William J. Murray of Ward 3, 
Charlestown, came back to the house last 
January he was greeted with open arms by 
those members who had served with him in 
the house of 1910 and had been fortunate 
enough to be returned. The reason? ‘“Billy’’ 
Murray was one of the most popular mem- 
bers of the house of 1910. His good fellow- 
ship, his willingness to help out other mem- 
bers in their efforts to get bills through 
the legislature which would benefit their 
constituents, had won him a warm place in 
the hearts of his assvciates on the hill. 
Everybody knew ‘“‘Billy’’ Murray and “Billy” 
Murray knew everybody. For that reason, 
Rep. Murray could always be relied upon 
to secure a number of votes for the vari- 
ous labor bills and the other pepular and 
progressive measures in which his party 
and organized labor were particularly in- 
terested. 

Because of the good work that Rep. Mur- 
ray did on the committee on drainage last 
year, Speaker Walker this year gave him a 
place on the committee on roads and 
bridges. He dissented from the adverse re- 


port to his committee on Mayor Fitzgerald’s 
bill to give Boston a part of the automobile 
registration fees to repair damage done to 
her park system by automobiles. 

Rep. Murray was an active worker for 
the eight-hour bill for employees on publie 
works of the state, the 54-hour-a-week bill 
for women and children, the peaceful pic- 
keting and the trades union fines bills. All 
other labor measures received his hearty 
support. He also voted for the state-wide 
direct nominations bill, the federal income 
tax resolutions, the public opinion bill and 


the Donahue resolutions in favor of the di- 
rect election of United States senators. 

Rep. Murray is a native of Boston. He is 
26 years old and received his education in 
the public schools. He is a member of the 
Mystic social club. 

William L. V. Newton. 

When the people of Ward.13, Boston, se- 
lected William L. V. Newton for a seat in 
the lower house this year, they picked. in 
the language of the street, a ‘‘live wire.” 
Rep. Newton sat in the house in 1906 and 
1907 and established a reputation then as 
one who could talk and who when he had 
something to say said in a way that made 
his hearers sit up and take notice. After 
his first speech this year, Speaker Walker 


sent him a note of congratulation in which 
he wrote, ‘‘Congratulations, Bill, you’re in 
your old form.’”’ At the same time, if Rep. 
Newton’s speeches are sometimes couched 
in such language as to get him a laugh, they 
contain material that gets him votes for the 
measures he advocates. 

Rep. Newton is one of the plain people. He 
delights in that fact and makes no conceal- 
ment of his interest in those things that are 
for the benefit of those who toil for their 
daily bread. He also takes a deep inter- 
est. in the moral welfare of the young peo- 
ple. He worked hard for a bill to keep 
young girls out of the Chinese restaurants 
of Boston and fought for the measure in- 
tended to allow the playing of baseball and 
other amatetir games on Sunday. He saw 
in these measures a chance to improve the 
conditions that surround the dwellers in the 
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crowded cities. As a member of the com- 
mittee on metropolitan affairs he has taken 
a deep interest in the measures that af- 
fect Boston as a component part of the 
district and has fought to get for the Hub 
proper consideration in view of the large 
share of the burden of the expenses of the 
district. 

All in all, Rep. Newton has been an ac- 
tive and untiring legislator, whose useful- 
ness to his district cannot be too highly es- 
timated. He is on the job all the time and 
nothing escapes his vigilant eye. Rough 
and ready, he is popular with the members 
of the house, who see the big heart and 
active brain beneath the hustling and some- 
what abrupt exterior. Rep. Newton was 
born in South Boston, Feb. 28, 1881. He 
received a public school education and is 
engaged in the produce business. He serv- 
ed in the Boston common council in 1903-4, 
and in the house in 1906-7, when he was a 
member of the committees on parishes and 
religious societies and public service. He 
is a member of the Knights of Columbus. 


Clarence V. Nickerson. ‘ 
Rep. Clarence V. Nickerson of Hull has 
completed two years of service in the house 
as the representative of the third Plymouth 


district. He served both years on the im- 
portant committee on metropolitan affairs 
and has aided in the solution of some of the 
biggest problems of the metropolitan dis- 
trict. 

Of a very quiet temperament, Rep. Nick- 
erson has not been much in evidence in the 
legislative debates on the floor of the house, 
but when it came to getting things for his 
district, Rep. Nickerson was beaten by very 
few members of the lower branch. In a 
quiet manner he has succeeded in rounding 
up enough votes to successfully get through 
every measure in which he has been par- 
ticularly interested. 

Rep. Nickerson is a republican of the more 
progressive type. He supported the Dona- 
hue resolutions favoring the direct election 
of United States senators by the people and 
proved his friendship for the laboring class- 
es by voting for the bill to reduce the hours 
of employment of women and children in 
manufacturing and mercantile establish- 
ments from 56 to 54 hours a week. 

Rep. Nickerson was born in Barnstable 
Jan. 5, 1876. He obtained his education in 
the public schools and in the Bridgewater 
Normal School. He is a schoolmaster by 
occupation. Before coming to the legisla- 
ture, he served his town as moderator and 
treasurer. He was secretary of the republi- 
can town committee of Hull and is affiliated 
with the I. O. O. F. 


Albin F. Nordbeck. 

After three years of faithful service in 
the house, Rep. Albin F. Nordbeck of Brock- 
ton, representing the 9th Plymouth district, 
has entered the contest for the republican 
nomination in the second senatorial dis- 
trict to succeed Sen. Roland M. Keith of 
Bridgewater. ‘There are several other can- 
didates in the field but Rep. Nordbeck’s 
popularity in the district and the prestize 
which comes from his three years of ser- 
vice in the house should make him a strong 
candidate. 

Rep. Nordbeck supported about’ every 
measure that came before this year’s legis- 
lature that would benefit the working class- 


es, working and voting for the eight-hour 
bill, the 54-hour bill for women and chil- 
dren and various other labor bills. He 
proved himself a progressive republican by 
voting for the Donahue resolutions ratify- 
ing the proposed amendment to the con- 
stitution permitting congress to levy a tax 
on incomes and also for the direct nomina- 
tions bill. 

He was again given the chairmanship of 
the committee on water supply by Speaker 


~ 


Walker this year, having made good in that 
position the year before. He was also giv- 
en a place on the committee on drainage. 
He took an active part in the proceedings 
of both eommittees. In the matter of local 
legislation, Rep. Nordbeck was instrument- 
al in getting through the legislature a bill 
authorizing the city of Brockton to make a 
loan of $200,000 in addition to the amounts 
heretofore authorized by law for water 
works purposes.. This year he was the 
only republican in the Brockton delegation 
in the thouse. 

Rep. Wordbeck is a native of Stockholm, 
Sweden, having been born there Aug. 23, 
1872. He came to this country when but a 
child and received a public school training. 
He is a building contractor. Before coming 
to the legislature he served in the common 
council in Brockton and on the board of 
aldermen and also as chairman of the sew- 
erage commission. He is treasurer of the 
republican city committee and president of 
the Scandinavian Republican club of Brock- 
ton. 


c. Augustus Norwood. 
Rep. C. Augustus Norwood of Hamilton 
in his first year in the house won his spurs 
in the fight made by the Ipswich river 


towns against any encroachment 
town of Peabody in the endeavor on its part 
to enlarge its source of water supply by 
securing two principal tributaries of the riv- 


by the 


er, Boston and Fish brooks. The cry of 
alarm was carried down the Ipswich that 
this meant such a depletion in water of 


that stream that all of the towns lower 
down would suffer by its drying up and 
there was an immediate organization on 
their part to prevent it. Topsfield, Ipswich 
and Wenham, in Mr, Norwood’s district, 
looked to their representative to protect 
them and he loyally took up the burden of 
the fight, in which he has so far made good 
that the best that Peabody has been able 
to obtain from the legislature of 1911 is 
the right to take water from Humphrey's 
brook, which runs from Suntaug lake in 
Lynnfield, and from no other source with- 
out approval by the state board of health 
and action by the general court. Mr. Nor- 
wood joined forces with the older veterans 
of the house in this battle and pushed it 
through to complete victory, no mean ac- 
complishment for a first year man. 

He is 31 years of age; a graduate of Har- 
vard and of Harvard law school and, as a 
practicing lawyer, was picked by Speaker 
Walker for the committee on judiciary, al- 
so regarded as an honor for a brand new 
member. On that committee Mr. Norwood 
has had a rare schooling this year since it 
has had to pass upon more matters than 
ever before in the history of the general 
court, in the vicinity of 190. From tft has 
come the workingmen’s compensation act, 
the anti-injunction act and many changes 
in existing laws. On all of these Rep. Nor- 
wood’s personal work was of value. He is 
a special justice of the third district court 
of Essex, and was selectman of Hamilton 
for three years preceding his promotion to 
the house of representatives. His services to 
his constituents, to whom he has been es- 
pecially loyal, will, it is believed, make his 
return sure under the direct nominations 
act which amends the former unwritten 
law of the dstrict as to one year terms. A 
man of Mr. Norwood’s ability and the way 
in which he jumped to the front in the 
legislature of 1911 is of especial value to a 
district like the 24th Essex. 


Michael F. O’Brien, 

Rep. Michael F. O’Brien of Ward 18, Bos- 
ton, is the man who introduced the Boston 
firemen’s pension bill. The bill occasioned 
one of the biggest fights of the session and 
Rep. O’Brien deserves a great deal of credit 
for his efforts in behalf of the bill. The 
O’Brien bill authorized the fire commissioner 


~ 


of Boston, with the approval of the mayor, 
to retire any member of the fire depart- 
ment who, having served not less than 15 
years, has become disabled or incapacitated, 
and provided also for the retirement, upon 
request, of any member of the fire force 
who has served not less than 25 years. 

Rep. O’Brien also took a prominent part 
in the consideration of the cold storage 
question in the last session. He introduced 
a bill, together with Rep. O’Donnell of 
ward 6, making it a crime punishable by a 
fine of $500, or imprisonment for one year, 
for any cold storage corporation which 
should hold in storage fowl, eggs, raw beef 
or fish, for a period of more than _ six 
months. This bill, together with a number 
of others dealing with the cold storage 
question, were referred to a special com- 
mission which will report to the next legis- 
dature. The O’Brien-O’Donnell bill would 
greatly benefit the small consumer. It 
would serve to put an end to the cold 
storage trust. 

This was Rep. O’Brien’s second year in 
the house. He was appointed to the com- 
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mittee on pubic lighting which was a rec- 
ognition of good work on the committee on 
federal relations last year. On the public 
lighting committee, he supported all bills 
to relieve the small gas consumer. He fa- 
vored the bill to prohibit gas companies 
from charging consumers for the use of 
meters. . On all labor measures he voted 
with the common people. Rep. O’Brien was 
born in Boston Sept. 18, 1878. He attended 
the public schools and is a painter by oc- 
cupation. He is a member of the Trinity 
elub.. He served in the Boston city council 
in 1908-’09. 


Charles R. O’Connell. 

Charles R. O’Connell of Peabody, repre- 
senting the 11th Essex district, was one of 
the young new members of the house who 
made good in the recent session, He made 
good with a vengeance. Rep. O’Connell’s 
work on committee was devoted to water 
supply and for the interests of his town. 
Speaker Walker could not thhave given him 
a better post, for Peabody is in sore straits 
for water. On the verge of a water famine 
the town applied this year for the right to 
enter upon the Ipswich river water shed by 


taking the water of Boston and Fish brooks, 
which are tributaries. Immediately a storm 
of wrath arose from Salem and Beverly 
who were thirsting fom the water from the 
river and from property owners on the river. 
But something must be done for Peabody 
which, with a consumption of 168 gallons 


per capita, could not long depend upon its 


present sources of supply. Rep. O’Connell 
found himself fighting almost single-handed 
the entire Essex county delegation in the 
house, yet he succeeded in getting through 
a bill to permit Peabody to take water from 
Humphrey’s brook and from Boston brook 
if the state board of health shall approve. 
In this he had the loyal “support of Sen. 
Arthur L. Nason, chairman if his commit- 
tee. 

Rep. O’Connell, beside this Peabody bill; 
gave his intention to getting through the 
act that no action shall be taken by that 
town appropriating money, creating a debt 
or disposing of town property, until the 
proposition has been submitted to the finance 
committee. He did his part toward ob- 
taniing a district court for Peabody and 
for reserve police for the town, although 
the committees reported adversely. On all 
matters affecting labor Rep. O’Connell voted 
in the interests of the toiler. He supported 
the eight-hour, 54-hour, anti-injunction, 
trade unions’ fines and peaceful persuasion 
bills. He was clerk of the committee on 
water supply which handled about 50 mat- 
ters this session. Mr. O’Connell has just 
entered upon his 38th year. He is chairman 
of the Peabody investigation committee and 
a progressive and energetic young legisla- 
tor whom his constituents will see is re- 
turned. 


Francis D. O’Donnell, 

Rep. Francis D. O’Donnell was found 
working night and day in the last session 
for the repeal of the bar and bottle act. He 
contended that it took away a lot of reve- 
nue from the city of Boston and thereby in- 
ereased the tax burdens of the citizens of 
the city. But the temperance interests had 
the votes and the repeal was not accom- 
plished. The fight on the bill, however, 
served to show to the members of the 
house the fighting qualities possessed by 
the Ward 6 man. 


_ 


Rep. O’Donnell served on the committee 
on liquor law last year and Speaker Walker 
reappointed him to the committee this year 
and also gave him a place on the commit- 
tee on state house. The latter committee 
was the only one of the year which had 
a democratic majority membership. One of 
the important measures which the commit- 
tee had before it this year was a resolve 
providing for the erection of a statue to the 
late Gov. Benjamin F. Butler. Rep. O’Don- 
nell was one of the earnest supporters of 
this resolve. 

Rep. O’Donnell introduced a bill, in con- 
junction with Rep. O’Brien of Ward 18, to 
prohibit the storage of fowl, eggs, raw 
beef or fish, for more than six months. A 
penalty of a fine of $500 or imprisonment 


for one year, was provided for a violation. 
The bill was referred to a special recess 
committee which was appointed to thresh 
out the whole cold storage question and 
report to the next legislature. Rep. O’Don- 
nell also introduced a bill to protect the 
poor wage-earner 
being made upon this wages for a debt or 
claim. The bill was particularly aimed at 
the so-called loan sharks. It provided that 
in a case where a man’s wages are at- 
tached, an amount up to $20 a week shall 
be exempt from such attachment. The bill 
was defeated, but Rep. O’Donnell’s efforts 
in its behalf are worthy of commendation. 

Rep. O’Donnell was born in Cambridge, 
Dec. 30, 1873. He attended the public 
schools and is employed by the N. E. Tele- 
phone and Telegraph company as a cable 
worker. He served in the common coun- 
ceil in 1909. He is a member of the Knights 
of Columbus, -the Jefferson club and the 
Haleyon Associates. 


Willlam A. O’Hearn. 

The democratic tidal wave which swept 
over Berkshire county last fall brought with 
it to the house from the 2d district Wil- 
liam A. O’Hearn of North Adams and land- 
ed one of the brighest young lawyers of 
that section in a seat that he has filled 
with credit to himself and his district. Rep. 
O’Hearn, though young in years, came to 
the house with a ripe experience, gained 
from a number of years in Washington, 
where he was connected with the house of 
representatives and with the department of 
the interior. This gave him an insight in- 
to the methods and ways of legislation that 
has stood him in good stead this year. 
Early in the session he made for himself 
a place as a leader of the Berkshire dele- 
gation. Speaker Walker gave him a place 
on the committee on legal affairs, the com- 
mittee that showed the house how legisla- 
tive work could be done quickly and well, 
by cleaning up the 167 odd matters referred 
to it, pretty nearly the largest docket of any 
committee, ahead of any of the committees 
except house elections, of which Rep. 
O’Hearn was also a member. To the con- 
scientious team work which brought 
about this result, the North Adams member 
contributed much. 

On the floor of the house he showed him- 
self an excellent debater. He did not speak 
too often, with the result that whenever he 
had anything to say the house was willing 
to listen and hear a clear cut, logical ex- 
position of the matter under consideration. 
On all progressive measures, such as the 
direct nominations, federal income tax, di- 


in case an attachment ° 


rect election of United States senators, Rep. 
O’Hearn was found working, speaking and 
voting on the right side. He has shown 
himself a friend of the workingman and has 
advocated all measures for the best inter- 
est of labor. 

Rep. O’Hearn jumped into prominence ear- 
ly in the session when he took the floor 
against the committee on public lighting 
and succeeded in having substituted the 
bill to prevent gas companies from charging 
consumers for the use of meters. His oratory 
and skill as a debater succeeded in bringing 
the bill to provide for sittings of the super- 
ior court at North Adams closer to victory 
than it had been carried since the year it 
was vetoed. Although all the rest of the 
Berkshire delegation, except Rep. Brecken- 
ridge was against him in that fight he came 
within a very few votes of winning over 
the committee on judiciary. 

It was his popularity and persuasive pow- 
ers that succeeded in bringing out of the 
committee on roads and bridges the bill 
for a $75,000 appropriation, to construct a 
highway over Hoosac mountain into the 
Berkshires from the Deerfield valley. That 
was no small victory in a year when the 


‘ 


whole trend was toward strict economy. Rep. 
O’Hearn was born in North Adams March 
8, 1887. He is a graduate of the Drury 
high school of that city and of Georgetown 
university in the class of 1909. He served 
for several years as private secretary to 
Cong. S. C. Smith of California and later 
was located in California as a_ special 
agent of the general land office of the de- 
partment of the interior. He is a lawyer, 
and a member of the Elks, Knights of 
Columbus and A. O. H. 


Jeremiah O’Leary, 


Coming to the legislature without any 
previous experience as a holder of public-of- 


fice, Rep. Jeremiah O’Leary of Sharon, first- 
year democratic member from the ninth 
Norfolk district has made a record that 
would do credit to a veteran. His record 
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is without a blemish from the popular 
standpoint. 

As the successor of a republican and 
representing a republican district, Rep. 
O’Leary had his work cut for him. He 
was appointed to the committee on coun- 
ties and his strict attention to duty and 
faithful attendance at committee hearings 
won him the esteem and high regard of all 
his associates. 

There were few members of the house of 
1911 who had a better record for punctual 
attendance than Rep. O’Leary. He was 
recorded on every important measure and 
in fact missed hardly a rolleall. He could 
always be found in his seat on the floor 
of the house when he was not in attend- 
ance at a hearing of his committee. 

Organized labor can find no fault with 
Rep. O’Leary. He supported the 54-hour 
bill for women and minors in manufactur- 
ing and mercantile establishments, the 
eight-hour bill, the trades union fines bill 
and the various other labor measures. He 
was recorded in favor of the Donahue res- 
olutions favoring’ the direct election of U. S. 
senators by the people, the federal income 
tax, the initiative and referendum amend- 
ment to the state constitution and the pub- 
lic opinion bill. 

Rep. O’Leary is a native of Sharon. He 
was born there Dec. 12, 1861, and is a 
graduate of the public schools. He is a 
successful contractor. He has served on 
the democratic town committee for 20 
years and as chairman eight years. He is 
chief ranger of his court of the Massa- 
chusetts Catholic Order of Foresters, and 
holds a membership in the A. O. H. 


Dennis A, O’Neil. 

No one needs to be told that the job of 
being a member of the legislature from 
Bast Boston is a strenuous one. Further- 
more no one needs to be told that a man, 


in order to be elected from the Noddle 
Island, must be possessed of plenty of ag- 
gressiveness and ability. Rep. Dennis A. 
O’Neil who has represented Ward 2, East 
Boston, in the house the past two years 
is possessed of both these characteristics 
and these combined with a happy faculty of 
making friends, enabled him to accomplish 
much for his district. 

Rep. O’Neil was reappointed to the com- 
mittee on liquor laws this year and was 
also assigned to the committee on elec- 
tions. The committee on liquor laws this 
year had before it the bill providing for 
the repeal of the bar and bottle act pass- 
ed by the legislature of 1910. Rep. O’Neil 
again vigorously opposed the bar and bottle 
bill and favored its repeal. 

On legislation affecting East Boston par- 
ticularly, Rep. O’Neil was ever on the job. 
He helped to get through the bill author- 
izing the city of Boston to take land for 
the construction of a new court house and 
police station in East Boston. He was also 
instrumental in getting through the Giblin 
resolve authorizing the railroad commission 
to investigate the advisability of a teaming 
tunnel under Boston harbor to East Bos- 
ton. 

Rep. O’Neil was one of the petitioners 
for the bill to require street railway com- 
panies to equip their cars with emergency 
lifting jacks and the bill to fix nine hours 
in eleven as a legal day’s work for em- 
ployees of street railway companies. Both 


of these measures were defeated in the 
senate although Rep. O’Neil and the other 
friends of the two measures were success- 
ful in getting them through the house. 
Rep. O’Neil also endeavored to get through 


a bill for a playground on Governor’s 
Island. This bill was referred to the next 
legislature, 


He succeeded in amending the East Bos- 
ton Marginal Railroad bill so that trains 
may run only between midnight and day- 
light. 

As might be expected of a true repre- 
sentative of a labor community, Rep. O’Neil 
took a deep interest in the various labor 
measures. He did good work for the 54- 
hour bill for women and minors and the 
eight-hour bill. The bill for the develop- 
ment of the East Boston waterfront, which 
was merged into the big $9,000,000 port of 
Boston bill, also came in for Rep. O’Neil’s 
particular attention. 

Rep. O’Neil was born in. Boston, June 16, 
1882 and is a graduate of the public schools. 
He is a coal dealer. He served in the old 
Boston common council in 1908-’09 and is 
a member of the Knights of Columbus, 
Elks and the Massachusetts Catholic Order 
of Foresters. i 


Charles A. Orstrom. 
Rep. Charles A. Orstrom of Worcester was 
one of the new democratic members of the 
Worcester county delegation in the house 


of 1911. He was appointed to the commit- 
tee on public lighting and in his service 
both in the committee and in the house 
demonstrated his ability to do hard work in 
behalf of his constituents. His willingness 
to respond to any demand on his time of 
those he represented was one of his dis- 
tinguishing traits. 

Rep. Orstrom won a great victory when 
he put through the house the bill to pro- 
hibit electric light companies from charg- 
ing consumers who use less than $7 worth 
of electricity in a year, an extra price for 
the use of the meter. He got this bill 
through in the face of strong opposition 
from influential sources. His speech on the 
bill was one of the most illuminating es- 
says upnn the subject of the electric light 
business that was ever heard on Beacun 
hill. Chairman Underhill of the public light- 
ing committee, who led the fight against 
Orstrom, paid compliment to Rep. Orstrom 
upon the conclusion of his speech for the 
knowledge which the Worcester man. dis- 
played on the subject and the able manner 
in which he had presented his case. 

All measures affecting Worcester county 
and the city of Worcester, in particular, at- 
tracted Rep. Orstrom’s particular attention. 
He was a strong advocate of all measures 
in the interests of the laboring classes. He 
voted for the 54-hour bill for women and 
children in manufacturing and mercantile es- 
tablishments, and the eight-hour bill and 
the nine hours in 11 bill for street railway 
employes. He also supported such popular 
measures as the federal income tax resolu- 
tions, the Donahue resolutions in favor of 
the direct election of U. S. senators and the 
initiative and referendum. 

Rep. Orstrom was born in Sweden, March 
17, 1878, and graduated from the public 
schools in that country. He is a barber by 
trade, He is a member of the I. O, O, F,, 


Red Men, the Swedish Charitable assocta- 
tion and several Worcester Swedish clubs. 
Before coming to the legislature he served 
on the Worcester board of aldermen one 
year and on the common council five years. 
He has been a member of the democratic 
city committee five years. The 18th Worces- 
ter district, which he represents, will do 
well to continue him in public life. 


Frank A. Palmer. 

Frank A. Palmer of Stockbridge was the 
lone republican from Berkshire county in 
this year’s house and his legislative career 
leaves little doubt as to how he happened 
to survive the landslide. Although 68 years 
of age, Rep. Palmer was excelled by no one 
in the house for aggressiveness, Not a 
measure came up affecting the interests of 
his district or of the farming interests in 
general but his voice was heard on it. He 
was not only an aggressive speaker but 
demonstrated oratorical powers of such pro- 
portions that he was listened to with de- 
light every time he took the floor. In his 
votes he always followed liberal lines, sup- 
porting the income tax and other progres- 
sives measures, 

Single-handed he waged against the fish 
and game committee an almost successful 
fight for the repeal of last year’s law al- 
lowing an open season on deer. His descrip- 
tion of the slaughter which had marked the 
opening of the deer season was graphic. He 
was for a Jaw that would allow the farmer 
to protect his crops but against a form of 
sport which is about as sportsmanlike as 
going out and shooting cows. In the fight 
for the admission of the hill which provided 
for the consolidation of the Berkshire and 
Springfield street railways, and extensions 
which would open up vast inaccessible ter- 
ritory, he was one of the leaders and de- 
livered a most powerful argument. 

As a member of the committee on agri- 


culture he fought for every measure de- 
signed to protect the suffering agricultural 
interests and against the numerous bills 
which would make the production of milk 
still more unprofitable than it is today. A 
genial, companionable man, the many 
friendships he made added to the strength 
in legislation which his aggressiveness and 
oratcrical powers gave him. 

Mr. Palmer was born in Stockbridge, 
April 11, 1843, and educated in public and 
private schools. He is engaged in farming 
and is a member of the state board of agri- 
culture, the grange, and president of the 
Housatonic Agricultural society. He served 
in the 49th Massachusetts volunteers in the 
civil war and has been assessor’ and school 
committeeman of his town. 


Joseph H. Parker, Jr. 

The 20th Middlesex district is made up of 
the city of Woburn and the towns of Bur- 
lington, North Reading, Reading and Wil- 
mington. It is a double district and last 
November showed its independence of 
choice by returning a republican and a dem- 
ocrat to represent it in the house. Joseph 
H. Parker, Jr., of Woburn was the demo- | 
crat, and this was his first year in the leg- 
islature. It ought not to be his last if the 
people of the district are anxious to be rep- 
resented by a hardworking, conscientious 
man who has kept himself posted on all 
measures of importance and placed himself 
on record on the right side every time. Rep. 
Parker was fortunate in being assigned by 


the speaker to the important committee on 
metropolitan affairs, a committee which has 
to do with spending large appropriations in 
the district of which Woburn is a part. Rep. 
Parker looked out for the interests of his 
part of the district well. He made a gallant 
fight to get the bill for the Woburn-Win- 
chester boulevard passed, but an economi- 
eal streak had struck the house about the 
time the matter came up and the matter 
had to go over for another year. The 
friends that Rep. Parker has made during 
the present term will be of great value to 
him when the bill is up again. If personal 


friendship had been all needed this year 
Rep. Parker would have won with hands 
down. 

On the big matters of public interest Rep. 
Parker has always been found in the van 
with the progressive element of his party. 
He favors direct nominations and direct 
election of United States senators. He voted 
for the federal income tax amendment and 
has advocated measures for the benefit of 
the workman and woman. Altogether he has 
made a most creditable record for a first 
year man. Rep. Parker was born in Woburn, 
April 16, 1871. He received his education in 
the public schools of his native city. He is 
a furniture and carpet buyer. 


Joseph A. Parks. 

Fall River has apparently learned the val- 
ue of keeping a veteran legislator, and that 
the plan is a good one is proven by the 
Success which Rep. Joseph A. Parks has 
made on Beacon Hill. This young man has 
just completed his eighth consecutive term 
as a member of the house, during which 
time he has attained the position of labor 
leader of the lower branch,: and is unques- 
tionably one of the most influential members 
of the general court. ‘ 

Unusual honor came to Rep. Parks last 
year in his selection by Gov. Draper to be 
a member of the commission on working- 
men’s compensation, the selection being 
made solely because the chief executive rec- 
ognized in Rep. Parks a fair advocate of 
labor’s cause. One year of service on that 
commission has demonstrated that the ap- 
pointment was the best which could have 
been made, for the labor leader and the 
republican leader of the house were the only 
two members of the commission who were 
able to agree upon any bill, a fact which 
demonstrates the absolute fairness of both. 

Although Rep. Parks has established a leg- 
islative record of which any man might well 
feel proud, it is likely that the working- 
men’s compensation act will go down into 
history as his greatest achievement. For 
years laboring men in Massachusetts have 
been demanding the protection which is to 
be afforded by this bill, and while no one 
contends that the commission’s bill is per- 
fect, yet it is undoubtedly a fact that 
there would have been no legislation at all 
had not Rep. Parks been able to impress 
upon his colleague, Rep. Saunders, the 
soundness of the ideas which the workers 
of the commonwealth desired incorporated 
into law. 

While working with might and main for 
the passage of this law to benefit the citi- 
zens of the whole state, Rep. Parks also 
found time to put through the legislature a 
measure of the greatest importance to his 
home city. For years citizens of Fall Riv- 
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er had enjoyed the privilege of obtaining 
six rides on the local street railway for 
a quarter, but it was taken away last year 
in a bridge bill, which contained a joker re- 
pealing the six for a quarter provision. 
Rep. Parks discovered the joker in April 
and at once set about to have it correct- 
ed. He securea a suspension of the rules in 
both branches to admit his bill, and after 
a strenuous battle with the street rail- 
way attorneys before the committee on 
street railways, finally had the satisfaction 
of receiving from Gov. Foss the quill with 
which the bill was made a law. 

After years of persistent effort, Rep. 
Parks has at last placed upon the statute 
books of Massachusetts a 54-hour bill for 
women and children, a bill which will make 
effective the previous eight-hour law for 
public employes, a till permitting jJabor 
unions to fine their members, and the well- 
known ‘anti-injunction’’ bill. The peace- 
ful picketing bill was also put through both 
branches, only to encounter an executive 
veto. No legislature in the history of Mas- 


sachusetts has done so much for the labor- 
ing men of the commonwealth, and their 
success is due in no small measure to the 
labor leader of the lower branch. 

Although but 34 years of age, Rep. Parks 
has served on the important committees on 
cities, military affairs, street railways, la- 
bor, elections and counties, and at the close 
of the session was appointed by Speaker 
Walker to the recess committee on congres- 
sional redistricting. His success on Beacon 
Hill ought to ensure an election each year 
as long as he cares to return. 


Asa L. Pattee. 
Rep. Asa L. Pattee of the ist Barnstable 
district concluded his service in the lower 
branch at the close of this year’s session. 


His two years of service in the house 
of representatives have been’ extreme- 
ly busy ones for the doctor. In 1910 


he was a member of the committee on fish- 
eries and game and was also on the com- 
mittee on liquor Jaw. On fisheries and game 
his hardest fight during the 1910 session 
was in behalf of a bill to regulate the 
spring shooting of marsh and shore birds. 
The opposition from the Audubon society 
and the large sportmen’s clubs in other 
parts of the state was too strong, and the 
measure failed of enactment, but the blame 
could not be laid at the door of the Fal- 
mouth physician. His work on the liquor 
law committee was performed satisfactorily 
to the people of his section of the state, 
and he is entitled to a good deal of credit 
for being able to give satisfaction in that 
direction. If his own wishes had been fol- 
lowed out he would have preferred to go 
back on the fisheries and game committee 
where he wanted to renew the fight for the 
spring shooting bill, but he has madea good 
chairman of public health, and his efforts 
in behalf of his local hunters were not seri- 
ously hampered. In his own committee he 
had an active part in the disposition of the 
bills reative to drinking cupson trains, cold 
storage and the optometry bill. Outside of 
his own committee work he found time to 
get the harbor and land commissioners to 
spend some money for the improvement of 
Deacon’s pond harbor in the town of Fal- 
mouth. Through his efforts the state high- 
way commission decided to spend $8000 
in the town of Bourne and $6000 in 
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the town of Barnstable. The same 
commission was induced, largely through 
Rep. Pattee’s influence to make an 


appropriation for a _ state highway from 
Falmouth to Mashpee—a matter which 
has been agitated for some _ years, and 
which now seems likely to be carried to 
completion. He also put through one little 
piece of legislation for the exemption of the 
parish property in the town of Mashpee. 
This proprty, under an award from the 


commonwealth in the 17th century, was to 
be exempt from taxation. Within the past 
however, 


few years, the tax commissioner 


decided that this property, like all other 
parish property in the state, was subject 
to taxation. Pattee’s bill sought to re-es- 
tablish the award of the state some 200 
years ago, but he was up against the tax 
commissioner and the fight was not an easy 
one. The bill went through, however, and 
the Falmouth representative was about as 
pleased as were the members of the parish 
in the little Indian village on the Cape. 
Rep. Pattee was born in Thornton, N. H., 
in 1870, and his early education was ob- 
tained in the puklic schools. He afterwards 
attended the Potomac university at Wash- 
ington and the Cincinnati medical college. 
He enjoys a large medical practice in the 
town of Falmouth, where he is also a mem- 
ber of the Masons, K. P., Odd Fellows, Red 
Men and the Succannesset club. He is a 
good fighter, as his opponents in the sena~ 
torial contest will find before the primaries 
are over. 


Harry A. Penniman. 
The one measure before the legislature of 
1911 in which) the citizens of Cambridge were 
vitally interested above all other matters of 


legislation was the Cambridge charter bill. 
In the house the bill had hard sledding. 
That it was passed is due to the amount 
of work that was put in in the bill’s be- 
half by such persistent workers as Rep. 
Harry A. Penniman, who has represented 
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the second Middlesex district in Cambridge 
for the past three years. 

Rep. Penniman served this year on the 
committees on mercantile affairs and on 
military affairs. He was the ranking house 
member of the committee on mercantile af- 
fairs, having served on that committee ev- 
ery year that he has been in the house. 
Rep. Penniman was born in Cambridge, 
March 26, 1867, and is a graduate of the 
public schools of that city. He is in the 
carriage manufacturing business. He is 4 
prominent member of the Cambridge Citi- 
zen’s Trade association and is affiliated with 
the Masons, I. O. O. F., Knights of Pythias 
and the Red Men. Before coming to the 
legislature he served in the Cambridge com- 
mon council and also on the board of alder- 
men. 


Frank H. Pope. 


As Rep. Frank H. Pope of Leominster 
adds to his length of service as a member 
of the general court of Massachusetts he 
continues to reflect credit upon his dis- 
trict, the 11th Worcester, the democratic 
party and the entire commonwealth. A man 
of strong convictions, possessed of an ex- 
ceedingly able mind, a deep student of all 
matters of legislation, both state and na- 
tional, and an orator of exceptional ability, 
Rep. Pope is one of the strongest members 
of the Massachusetts legislature. Gifted 
with the charm of perscnal magnetism 
coupled with a strong power of expression 
which gathers to his side men of all politi- 
cal creeds regardless of their political opin- 
ions, which accounts for his continuance in 
office from a republican district, Rep. Pope 
has been a powerful figure in the proceed- 
ings of the Massachusetts legislature. 

It is said of Rep. Pope that the house 
chamber is never more occupied than when 
the Leominster statesman has the floor. He 
is an orator to whom everybody likes to lis- 
ten, brimful of humor when there is call for 
it and his ability to make himself clearly 
understood by everyone, always gave him 
an eager and attentive audience. 

His excellent judgment and freedom of 
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partisanship have made him many friends 
on the republican side as well as in his own 
party and it is not exaggerating a bit to say 
that Rep. Pope could command more repub- 
lican votes to his side than any other demo- 
cratic member of the house. 

Speaker Walker continued Rep. Pope on 
the committee on ways and means this year 
and on rules, which is known as the speak- 
er’s cabinet. As a member of the former 
committee which had the consideration of 
the various reports of Governor Foss’ ex- 
perts, Rep. Pope, although of the same po- 
litical party as the chief executive, did not 
hesitate to take issue with the governor’s 
experts when he found their conclusions to 
be unfounded. 

There were no measures of importance af- 
fecting his district this year and Rep. Pope 
gave himself up entirely to general legis- 
lation. One of his many notable achieve- 
ments of the last session was his success in 
securing an appropriation of $10,000 for the 
Steamer Lexington, the state police patrol 
in the waters of Buzzards bay. Practically 
singlehanded in this fight, he carried the 
bill through the house in the face of strong 
opposition after the measure had once been 
rejected by the lower branch. His speech 
in behalf of this measure lasted more than 


an hour, during which time the sound of 


the drop of a pin could have been heard 
in the house chamber. In his speech against 
the federal income tax this year, Rep. Pope 
again demonstrated his power of logic. It 
was declared the best exposition of the old 
democratic doctrine of state’s rights that 
was ever heard in the state house and when 
he sat down, members of the house, both 
advocates and opponents of federal income 
tax, united in praise of the remarkable pow- 
er and logic of his argument. 

His plea against the bill which would have 
permitted the shooting of brant, coot, shell- 
drake and whistler during the mating and 
brooding seasons again resulted in the de- 
feat of that measure. 

Rep. Pope has been a member of the 
house for four years and in that time has 
served on the most important committees 
of the legislature. In 1909 he served on the 
committee on elections. He was born in 
Sandwich, March 7, 1854, and was educated 
in the public schools and at Dean academy. 
He has been a correspondent of the Boston 
Globe for years. In 1897 he was secretary 
of the democratic state committee and he 
has taken an active part in many political 
campaigns in this state. He holds member- 
ship in the Odd Fellows, the Leominster 
club and the Union Club of Marlboro. 


Alfred J. Preece. 

When Rep. Alfred J. Preece of Northamp- 
ton consented to accept the democratic 
nomination for senator in the Berkshire- 
Hampshire-Hampden district, to succeed 


Pres. Treadway, who has announced that he 
will not seek re-election, those who knew 
Rep. Preece’s fighting qualities Knew that 
there would be a fight worth seeing in that 
district this fall. Although the district is 
normally republican the republican nominee 
will have to travel pretty fast in order to 
win out over Rep. Preece. The legislator 
from Northampton has upon more than one 
occasion demonstrated that he is possessed 
of good, hard fighting qualities both in the 
legislature and in political contests in his 
district. He served in the house in 199 
and after being defeated for a second term 
in 1910, showed that he could ‘‘come back”’ 
by winning out last fall. 

Rep. Preece’s record in his two years of 
service on Beacon hill is one that should 
commend him to every fair, open-minded 
voter in his district. He voted for the 
Donahue federal income tax resolutions, di- 
rect nominations and all the other popular 
measures that were before the legislature 
he took a progressive stand. His labor rec- 
ord is excellent. The eight-hour bill, the 
bill to limit the hours of labor of women 
and children in manufacturing and mercan- 
tile establishments to 54 hours a week and 
the various other labor measures all re- 
ceived his earnest support. 

His committee this year was public char- 
itable institutions. This committee has the 
consideration of aJl matters relating to the 
conduct of the public charitable institutions 
in the state and the regulations for the in- 
mates thereof. Some very important meas- 
ures were before the committee this year, 
including the Briggs bill to prohibit the use 
of instruments of restraint in public and 
private insane institutions. Rep. Preece 
was an ardent supporter of this bill. He 
also favored the bill to restrict corporal 
punishment in juvenile reformatory insti- 


tutions as an excellent humanitarian meas- 
ure. 

Rep. Preece was born in London, England, 
Jan. 14, 1868. He is a graduate of the pub- 
lic schools and is in the steam carpet-clean- 
ing business. He is aj member of the Veter- 
an Firemen’s association, the I. O. O. F., 
Sons of St. George, A. O. U. W. and the 
Red Men. Before coming to the legislature, 
he served in the Northampton common 
council and in the board of aldermen. He is 
is a member of the democratic city commit- 
tee of Northampton. 


John J. Purcell. 

New Bedford chose for. one of its repre- 
sentatives for a first term this year John 
J. Purcell. He is a democrat, imbued with 
all the principles of that party, a young 
man of ability and a tireless worker. A 
mill worker himself, he knows well the 
conditions which the textile operatives 
must face, and 
a sympathetic 


in him they have found 
legislator. 


He voted and 


worked for the eight-hour bill and for the 
54-hour bill to limit the hours of labor for 
women and children, thousands of whom 
are employed in the mills of his city. 

Rep. Purcell took the large view when 
considering the problems of progressive leg- 
islation which are agitating the people of 
the state. He voted and worked for the 
resolves for the direct election of United 
States senators and for the establishment 
of a federal income tax. He stood for the 
direct nomination law and the corrupt prac- 
tices act. In matters of local legislation he 
had the interests of his city at heart at all 
times and favored progressive legislation on 
all matters that came before the house. His 
committee was water supply, a committee 
that has much technical legislation to pass 
upon, but of deep interest to the commu- 
nities affected. 

Rep. Purcell has been a constant attend- 
ant at committee sessions and has given 
deep consideration to all matters that came 
before it. He was born in Milltown, N. 
B., Aug. 30, 1870, and was educated in the 
public schools. In business he is a mill- 
worker. He is a member of the A. O. H., 
Foresters of America, Loom Fixers’ union, 
and of the democratie city committee. 


Harry B. Putnam. 

Rep. Harry B. Putnam of Westfield was 
appointed by Speaker Walker to the import- 
ant committee on judiciary, a position which 
a first year man rarely obtains, and appar- 
ently the speaker does not regret the ap- 
pointment as Rep. Putnam has ‘made 
good” in every sense of the word. Rep. 
Putnam represents the 12th Hampden dis- 
trict and is a republican. He has many 
friends in the present legislature and it can 
be truthfully said that he is no machine 
man and votes as his conscience dictates. 
He voted in favor of resolutions to con- 
gress for an amendment to the constitu- 
tion for direct election of United States 
senators and for amendment to the national 
constitution in favor of an income tax. 

Rep. Putnam was on the sub-committee 
which drafted the anti-discrimination bill. 
This bill provides for an action in the su- 
perior court by the appointment of a master 
and proceedings by the attorney general up- 
on his findings of discrimination between 
different communities in prices charged for 
cominodities in common use. This bill was 
reported in the senate and when it came to 
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the house Rep. Putnam defended the bill 
and he spoke eloquently upon its merits. 
He was one of the many western Massa- 
chusetts men who tried to persuade the 
house to suspend the rules in order to admit 
the bill which was petitioned for by the 
selectmen of his town, as well as by eight 
or nine other cities and towns and _ the 
Springfield board of trade which authorized 
the Berkshire Street Railway company to 
purchase the Springfield Street Railway com- 
pany and to build additional extensions of 
roads. The bill was refused admission by a 
very small margin, but it will come up in 


the house next year, and if Rep. Putnam 
is returned, which is likely, as he has a 
good legislative career in view, he will prob- 
ably be one of the most active members 
of the house to obtain the passage of this 
bill. 

Rep. Putnam was born in Westfield on 
Sept. 7, 1878, and was educated in the pub- 
Tic schools and is a graduate of the Boston 
University Law school. He has been town 
counsel for three years and has been on 
the republican town committee for. six 
years. He is a practicing attorney at pres- 
ent and is connected with several promin- 
ent lodges. 


Martin L. Quinn. 

Rep. Martin Lewis Quinn of Swampscott 
has become such a figure in the house 
from his three years of active, energetic 
service, that it is felt that it would be a 


huge mistake on the part of his constitu- 
ents not to send him back again for anoth- 
er term. Last year Mr. Quinn carried away 
at his belt no less than four of Gov. Dra- 
per’s quills used in placing upon the stat- 
ute books as many acts of especial benefit 
to the constituents of Ward 3, Lynn, as well 
as of Swampscott. This year he has been no 
less active jin their behalf and he secured 
the passage of the act which enables 
Swampscott and Lynn to jointly use each 
other’s pipes for the disposal of sewage on 


their borders. But it is in his work on the 
committee on railroads this year that Rep. 
Quinn has taken an especially strong place; 
first, in fighting for ten cent fares between 
Lynn and Boston over the Boston & East- 
ern new electric interurban railroad bill, for 
ardent 
worker, and then over the Revere Beach & 
Lynn in the proposed merger bill. Martin 
accepted a 12-cent substitute for his propo- 
& FHastern, 
but was blocked by Chairman Hall of the 
railroad commission who opposed the fixing 
of a special rate of fare between points on 
Though 
failing in this Rep. Quinn made a sturdy 
fight for his constituents in protecting ther 


the passage of which he was an 


sition as regards the Boston 


any railroad in a legislative bill. 


interests. 


He took a large share in the matter of 
depression bill and 
the betterment provision that one-half of 
the cost which the city of Lynn was to pay 
under that bill should be assessed back up- 
on the property benefitted by depression, 
interest of 
the taxpayer and though opposed by the 
into the bill upon 


the Lynn “four track’’ 


was his own. This was in the 


railroad attorneys went 
the insistence of Martin L. Quinn. 

Martin is a candidate for 
and the outlook 
With 


is good for his 


district than ever before. 


Michael F. Quinn. 


Speaker Walker paid a remarkable com- 
pliment to the ability and valuable ser- 
vice of Rep. Michael F. Quinn of Pittsfield 
by appointing him as representative of the 
first congressional district on the congress- 
In view of 


ional redistricting committee. 


the fact that Rep. Quinn is a first year 
member, his appointment came as a sur- 
prise to a certain extent but the honor 
was well deserved, 

Rep. Quinn was a member of the im- 
portant committee on prisons which in- 
vestigated the Worcester county house of 
correction and the county jail at Fitchburg. 
The committee also had a number of im- 
portant matters to consider including the 
prison parole bill and the bill providing for 
the marking of convict made goods. Rep. 
Quinn took an active part in the consid- 
eration of both of these important meas- 
ures. 

There were a number of bills of special 
interest to the city of Pittsfield before the 
legislature this year and Rep. Quinn was 
an active participant in the consideration 
of them. He was instrumental in securing 
the passage of a bill to allow the city of 
Pittsfield to incur additional indebtedness to 
the amount of $700,000 for the improve- 
ment of its water works in addition to the 
amounts already authorized by the legis- 
lature. 


bonds to the amount of $200,000 in addi- 


tion to the regular appropriations, for the 
its sewerage system. He 


development of 
lent valuable aid in obtaining the passage 
of a bill to authorize the Pittsfield city 
government to take land or easements for 
water mains for the purpose of conduct- 
ing water from the Farnham reservoir in 


Washington to the city of Pittsfield. He 


opposed the charter bill. 


Rep, Quinn was a strong supporter of 


another term 
return. 
the experience and training that he 
has had Rep. Quinn is of more value to his 


He also helped to get through a 
bill permitting Pittsfifleld to issue notes or 


organized labor. He voted for the eight- 
hour bill and also supported the resolutions 
favoring the direct election of U. S. sena- 
tors and the federal income tax resolutions. 
Rep. Quinn was born in Williamstown, 
April 17, 1878. He is a graduate of the 
public schools. He is a restaurateur. 


Albert C. Reed. 

On the committee on water supply during 
the session just closed, Rep. Albert C. Reed 
of Georgetown made his work tell. The 
committee has had some vexatious prob- 
lems, notably the big bills of New Bedford 


and Pittsfield to borrow money to extend 
their water mains and enlarge their supply. 
The latter city takes its water from away 
up in the Berkshire hills and carries its 
mains for a distance of more than seven 
miles. There was also the hard fought Pea- 
body water supply bill on which this com- 
mittee reported an act to enable the town 
to take water from Humphrey’s brook and 
also from Boston brook with the approval 
of the state board of health, which was 
amended by the tremendous opposition in 
the house to provide that Humphrey’s brook 
alone could be utilized and that any fur- 
ther source of supply must have the ap- 
proval of the state board of health and the 
action of the general court. 

Rep. Reed’s district includes Newbury and 
Newburyport which were intensely interest- 
ed in protection of the Ipswich river water 
shed which would be encroached upon by the 
Peabody water bill, and he stood loyally for 
their interests as opposed to the senate 
chairman and others on the committee. In 
all. things he was active and zealous for 
the interests of his district and his posi- 
tion on the committee made hm of great 
value in saving the Ipswich river to the 
small towns of the lower valley. His com- 
mittee also settled another vexed matter, 
the right of Concord in drawing water from 
Sandy pond, in which Lincoln was deeply 
interested. Rep. Reed is a native of Rock- 
land, Me., a graduate of Wesleyan and of 
the Boston University medical school. He 
is a physician. 


Joseph J. Reed. 

When it comes to putting up a good fight 
and persisting in it until the end commend 
us to Joseph J. Reed of Cambridge, the 
hustling member who represents in part the 
ist Middlesex district. Last year he took up 
the matter of the alleged abuses in the Ly- 
man school for boys and forced the house 
against the strong opposition of some of the 
so-called leaders to pass a resolve for an in- 
vestigation by a commission. The results of 
this investigation have been apparent in 
many of the recommendations in the report 
of the trustees this year for new legislation 
and in many bills presented to the commit- 
tee on public service looking toward reforms 
in the manner of the treatment of the boy 
delinquents of the state. 

Last year also Rep. Reed was largely re- 
sponsible for sending the proposed Cam- 
bridge charter bill to this year’s legislature 
for consideration. When the matter came up 
in the house he worked hard to have the 
report of the committee on cities overturned 
and the bill defeated. He based his opposi- 
tion to the bill on the ground that it was 
not an honest attempt to reform the gov- 
ernment of the city, but an endeavor to put 
the democratic mayor and city council, 
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which had been successful for the first time 
in years, out of office by legislative means, 
‘after the people of the city had chosen 
them by a large vote. Despite the hard bat- 
tle of Rep. Reed and his collague, Rep. 
Ryan, the house passed the bill. The fight 
did not end there as Rep. Reed made a 
strong plea before Gov. Foss at the public 
hearing given on the matter urging his ex- 
cellency to veto the bill. He never gave up 
the contest until the bill had been signed. 
He also worked hard for the bill to allow 
the city of Cambridge to incur indebted- 
ness for the erection of a city hospital, with 
the result that the people will have a 


chance to vote on the question this fall. 
Rep. Reed is virile. When he speaks he 
argues with a vehemence that indicates the 
deep interest he has in a measure. In his 
committee work on the committee on rail- 
roads he showed himself a careful legisla- 
tor, listening attentively to arguments on 
both sides, and on all the big matters be- 
fore that committee he was found on guard 
for the people’s interest. He is a progres- 
sive democrat, and has favored all the 
measures that are now agitating the peo- 
ple who believe in direct nominations, fed- 
eral income tax and direct elections. His 
labor record is of the right kind. Rep. Reed 
was born in Brookline, July 12, 1867. He 
has lived in East Cambridge since he was 
three years. He was educated in the public 
and parochial schools and is a _ produce 
dealer. 


Michael J. Reidy. 
As the veteran member of the house on 
the democratic end, Rep. Michael J. Reidy, 
with his experience, knowledge of legislation 


and natural power of oratory, at once took a 
leading position in the house of this year. 
There were few measures involving demo- 
eratic principles or affecting the rights of the 
common people that Rep. Reidy was not 
heard in advocacy of. One of the leading 
members of the national telegraphers’ union 


he naturally took a deep interest in meas- 
ures affecting organized labor and helped 
push through the house most of the nu- 
merous labor bills that became law this 
year. 

His greatest personal victory, unquestion- 
ably, was in the passage by the house of 
his own bill creating a state finance commis- 
sion with the same powers in regard to 
state affairs that the Boston finance com- 
mission has in regard to the city’s affairs. 
Rep. Reidy took the position that what’s 
good enough for democratic Boston is good 
enough for the republican commonwealth. 
Subsequently the republican leaders killed 
the bill in the senate but it was question- 
able policy as the Reidy finance commission 
bill is apt to become a large issue in the 
state campaign this fall. 

As a member of the committee on street 
railways, Rep. Reidy labored from the open- 
ing of the session in behalf of the subway 
from Park street to Andrew square, South 
Boston, which was provided for in the Bos- 
ton Hlevated-West End merger act which 
has recently been accepted by the stock- 
holders of both companies, thus ensuring to 
the peorie of South Boston the subway for 
which they have so long agitated. While 
others were fighting over the question of 
extending the existing subway tunnel leas- 
es 50 or 25 years, Rep. Reidy kept his eye 
on the main point—a subway for South Bos- 
ton. That South Boston finally gets its bet- 
ter transportation is due in no small de- 
gree to the fight which Rep. Reidy made for 
them and which he started as long ago as 
1909, when he was last in the house preced- 
ing his service of this year. 

Rep. Reidy, besides his service on the 
committee on street railways, was honored 
by appointment to the special committee on 
the creation of a public utilities. Like the 
other members of this committee he could 
see no advantage in putting all public utili- 
ties under the regulation of one board and 
favored the present division of the labors in 
the interest of expediency in dealing with 
the complaints of the public as to service. 

Rep. Reidy first came to the house in 1896, 
following two years’ service in the Boston 
common council. He came back in 1897, and 
then there was a hiatus in his political ca- 
reer until 1909 when he returned for a third 
term. His present term is, therefore, his 
fourth. His committee service has covered, 
besides this year’s committees, taxation, 
constitutional amendments, education and 
state house. He is an extremely valuable 
legislator to his district. 


George A. Ricker. 
In completing his second year in the house 
Rep. George A. Ricker of Gloucester has 
devoted himself largely to the committee on 


mercantile affairs; his only committee this 
year, although he has seen service on the 
committees on public lighting and on har- 
bors and public lands. He is a granite con- 
tractor of Gloucester and his training was 
of assistance in the consideration of the 
nearly 100 matters which his committee had 
‘to consider, He had before him bills that 
cities and towns may purchase electrical 
conduits; for putting high power wires un- 
derground in Boston, which was signed by 
the governor, for the burial of the wires in 
Beverly, which was also approved by the 
governor, for the supervision of elevators, 
which was approved, for the licensing of en- 
gineers and firemen, and covering a wide 


range of other subjects, the labelling of food 
packages, the size of barrels for cranber- 
ries and potatoes; the sale and manufac- 
ture of turpentine and many others of 
greater or lesser importance. On all of 
these matters Rep. Ricker acted conserva- 
tively in the interest of public welfare. 

He was interested that Gloucester should 
hold its Stage Fort park, on the bill which 
had it gone through, would have permitted 
the park commissioners to sell a portion of 
the park separated by a way to an interest- 
ed party. Mr. Ricker stood for the rights 
of the people and the committee on cities 
gave the petitioner leave to withdraw, 
“which was accepted. On every bill of in- 
terest to the fishermen Rep. Ricker was 
watchful and exerted himself to protect 
their rights. Thus the bills to limit the 
hours of drawing lobster pots, to regulate 
the taking of lobsters and crabs by those 
not United States citizens, and for a closed 
season on lobsters were given leave to with- 
draw and the recommendation of the com- 
mittee was accepted in every instance. 

Rep. Ricker is a Gloucester boy, born on 
old Cape Ann 34 years ago. He came to 
the house of 1910 after an excellent train- 
ing in the city council, of which he was 
president. 


Ralph R. Rideout. 

Rep. Ralph R. Rideout of the 25th Mid- 
dlesex district, Somerville, in his first 
year in the house showed an independence 
of action that was most surprising in a 
Somerville representative. His support of 
popular and progressive legislation espe- 


cially surprised those who knew that in 
private life he was the freasurer of the 
Somerville Institution for Savings and sec- 
retary and treasurer of the Winter Hill 
Co-operative bank. 

Rep. Rideout voted for such popular 
measures as the bill for a preferential vote 
by the people as to their choice for United 
States senator (the Oregon plan of electing 
senators), the Donahue resolutions ratify- 
ing the income tax amendment to, the fed- 
eral constitution, the 54-hour bill for wo- 
men and miners employed in manufacturing 
and mercantile establishments, the bill pro- 
viding three more judges for the superior 
court, the bill of Sen. Hoar for trial by 
jury in cases of contempt growing out of 
alleged violation of injunctions and _ the 
initiative and referendum amendment to 
the state constitution. 

On the committee on metropolitan affairs 
he took a firm stand in favor of limiting 
the extension of the Boston _ Elevated’s 
leases of the subways and tunnels to 25 
years and saw his dissent from the 50- 
year lease bill upheld by the substitution 
of a new bill limiting the extensions to 25 
years. Notwithstanding the active cam- 
paign waged by many of the suburban 
cities and towns against the bill for a met- 
ropolitan district council, Rep. Rideout 
stood firmly for the bill He was not scared 
by the bugaboo of an entering wedge to- 
wards annexing all the cities and towns in 
the metropolitan district to Boston. But he 
did know that much good could come from 
giving the mayors and chairmen of select- 
men of these cities and towns advisory 
power as to metropolitan expenditures. 

Of a genial disposition, Rep. Rideout easi- 
ly made friends, If he can be prevailed up- 
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on to sacrifice his private interests for the 
public interests for a few years he bids 
fair to become one of the leading legisla- 
tors on Beacon hill. He is the right kind 
of legislator. 

Rep. Rideout, like many men prominent 
in public life from his city, is a native of 
Maine. He was born at Castle Hill, Me., 
in 1875, so that he is quite a young man, 
in the very prime of his physical and in- 
tellectual vigor. 


Thomas Ryan. 

When the bill for the new Cambridge 
charter came before the House this year, it 
found an uncompromising opponent in 
Thomas Ryan, one of the two democratic 
members from Cambridge. Rep. Ryan did 
not believe in the charter and did not hesi- 
tate to say so. He led the fight against 
the bill and refused to quit until every par- 
liamentary method of defeating it had been 
exhausted. He opposed the bill on the 
ground that it was not wanted by the ma- 
jority of the citizens of Cambridge, that it 


was badly drawn and that it was simply 
an attempt on the part of the non-partisan 
party of Cambridge to legislate out of office 
the democratic mayor and city government 
that had defeated its candidates at the city 


election. It was a big fight and, if unsuc- 
cessful, reflected credit on Rep. Ryan and 
his colleague, who stood out against the rest 
of the delegation from the college town. 

Another fight which Rep, Ryan led was for 
the bill to allow Cambridge to establish a 
city hospital. In this he was more suc- 
cessful and the citizens will have a chance 
to vote on the measure at the state elec- 
tion. This is Rep. Ryan’s second year in 
the house. As in the last legislature, he 
is a member of the important committee 
on metropolitan affairs. The great works 
of vital interest to the metropolitan district 
which have come before this committee 
have found in Rep. Ryan an intelligent and 
interested legislator. Engaged in the team- 
ing business himself, he recognized the need 
of proper development of the waterfronts 
of Boston and the approaches thereto both 
in that city and Cambridge. He has fa- 
vored every measure which would aid in 
this development and tend to place Boston 
and the metropolitan district in its proper 
place in relation to the commerce of the 
nation and the world. In addition to these 
matters, Rep. Ryan has found time to in- 
terest himself in all other matters of in- 
terest to the people. Labor has found in 
him a consistent friend. He favored the 
eight-hour bill and the 54-hour measure. He 
was also found voting on the progressive 
side on the questions of federal income tax 
and direct election of United States sena- 
tors, and in favor of the direct nomination 
of all state officers. He also is on record 
for the initiative and referendum. Rep. 
Ryan was born in Ireland, April 17, 1877, 
and has lived in Cambridge for many years. 
He was educated in the public schools of 
that city. He served in the common coun- 
cil in 1907-8. 


John L. Saltonstall. 
Bountifully supplied with worldly goods, 
Rep. John L. Saltonstall is one of those 
men who, if he chooses, can make public 
life a career. If his tendencies are strong 
enough in that line, it will be a very suc- 
cessful career, too, for, notwithstanding his 
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wealth and aristrocratic connections, Rep. 
Saltonstall is essentially a democrat in 
spirit if not in politics. 

Speaker Walker appointed Rep. Salton- 
stall to the committees on fisheries and game 
and insurance and on both committees the 
Beverly man was indefatigable in the per- 
formance of his committee work. He took 
on the fisheries and game committee a firm 
stand against the efforts of the Cape rep- 
resentatives to break down the protection 
of wild duck during the mating season and 
against all bills, in fact, which reduced an 


iota the protection which Massachusetts 
now gives to its fish and game. Frequent- 
ly his voice. was heard on the floor of the 
house in opposition to the efforts to break 
down the barriers and he always left an ex- 
cellent impression. 

For his own city and the city of Sa- 
lem, he fought, after the time limit had 
expired for the introduction of bills, for 
the admission of bill to allow’ the 
two cities to take water from the Ips- 
wich river. The bill was bitterly opposed 
which, in view of the requirement of a four- 
fifths vote to admit new business, precluded 
any chance of the bill being admitted and 
the committee on rules turned it down. He 
took an active part in securing the passage 
of the act relative to the burying of wires 
in the city of Beverly. 

Naturally he was conservative in his 
votes on progressive and labor measures 
which was well, as the house needed a 
few conservatives to lend it a little bal- 
ance this year. Rep. Saltonstall was born 
in Beverly, May 23, 1878, and was educat- 
ed at Groton school and Harvard. He is 
a member of the firm of Hunt, Saltonstall 
& Co., of Boston, dealers in investment se- 
curities. 


John C. Sanborn. 

A Boston newspaper, during the session, 
commented on Rep. John C. Sanborn of 
Lawrence to the effect that he was one 
of the best men ever sent to the legisla- 
ture from the city of Lawrence. To -which 
tribute, strong though it was, Practical 
Politics voiced the sentiments of Rep. San- 
born’s fellow-legislators by adding that 
John C. Sanborn was not only one of the 
best legislators ever sent down from Law- 
rence but that he was one of the best 
ever sent from any district in the common- 
wealth. That was-along toward the middle 
of the session. Rep. Sanborn’s record up 
to that time justified our humble tribute, 
His record for the balance of the session 
further justified it. - 

As a member of the committee on the 
judiciary, Rep. Sanborn had a large share 
in framing and handling the surprisingly 
large number of progressive pieces of leg- 
islation that came out of that committee 
this year and most all of which were en- 
acted into law. 

But undoubtedly the part of his work in 
which he most prides himself is his re- 
sponsibility for the section of the new 
workingman’s compensation act which 
created the Massachusetts Insurance associ- 
ation, to be composed of the employers of 
the commonwealth who shall insure their 
employees under the compensation act. The 
Sanborn section was designed to wipe out 
the graft of the liability insurance com- 
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panies which takes from the injured em- 
ployee generally more than half of what 
his employer pays for his injury. The sen- 
ate didn’t knock out the Sanborn state in- 
surance section but it did amend the bill 
by providing that private employers’ lia- 
bility insurance companies should have the 
same standing under the act as the Massa- 
chusetts Insurance associaition, The house 
didn’t know whether to accept the amend- 
ment or not. It was the next to the last 
day of the session and failure to concur in 
the amendment meant that the bill would 
die between the two branches. That was 
what the insurance companies wanted. Rep. 
Sanborn counselled acceptance of the 
amendment, which, he explained, didn’t 
spoil the compensation act, but merely in- 
jured it. It would be easier to make the 
fight next year, he argued, for the repeal 
of the obnoxious section than to wage the 
fight all over again for the enactment of 
the bill. His advice was followed, and it 
is earnestly hoped by the labor organiza- 
tions of Massachusetts that Rep. Sanborn 


will be on hand next year to give his val- 
uable services in the fight for the repeal of 
the senate amendment, 

Rep. Sanborn supported every labor and 
progressive measure that came before this 
year’s house and his voice was frequently 
heard in advocacy of many of them. Mr. 
Sanborn was born in Lawrence, Dec. 1, 
1868; and was educated in the public 
schools, Lawrence high, Dartmouth college 
and Boston University law school, gradu- 
ating from the latter in 1896. He taught 
school for a time before taking up law. 
Mr. Sanborn is a democrat from a normal- 
ly strong republican district but if the dis- 
trict recognizes valuable service it will re- 
turn him, irrespective of political consider- 
ations. 


Edgar E, Sargent. 

The 4th Hampshire district, composed of 
the towns of Belchertown, Enfield, Granby, 
Greenwich, Pelham, Prescott and Ware, 
tried the experiment of sending down a 
democrat to represent it this year in the 
person of Edgar BE. Sargent. So successful 
has the experiment been that there is lit- 
tle doubt the district will return the able 
and affable gentleman from Belchertown. 
The agricultural interests seem to be wak- 
ing up to the fact that at the bottom of 
all their trouble with restrictive legislation 
is the narrowness of their own representa- 
tives in the legislature. When the farming 
interests consistently oppose every measure 
asked for by the labor interests, they can 
expect little else than retaliation when 
measures affecting them come up. 


Rep. Sargent was instrumental this year — 


in largely overcoming the hostility to the 
farming interests on the part of the labor 
interests. As a member of both the com- 
mittee on agriculture and the committee on 
labor he was in a particularly favorable 
position to help bring about more amicable 
relations between these important interests, 
and his friendliness toward labor measures 
so impressed organized labor’s representa- 
tives who served with him on the commit- 
tee on labor, that they were always ready 
to lend aid to him in his advocacy of the 
cause of the farmers. We venture to pre- 
dict that with another year of the xind of 
missionary work the Belchertown man has 
been doing these two interests will ne found 
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working in almost absolute unity and with 
such a combination there will be little with- 
in reasonable bounds that either of them 
cannot secure. 

Undoubtedly the biggest feat which Rep. 
Sargent performed this year was in saving 
the appropriation of $75,000 for a dairy 
teaching building for the Amherst agricul- 
tural college from an executive veto. Gov. 
Foss was set upon vetoing both this bill and 
the one containing an appropriation of $25,- 
000 tor a new dormitory. In fact, the vetoes 
were written. Rep. Sargent was appealed 
to by the college people and got busy, with 


the result that a compromise was reached 
whereby the dairy building money was Se- 
cured and the bill for the dormitory was 
dropped for this year. It was the kind of 
work which proves the value of a represen- 
tative. 

Rep. Sargent is Boston born, having ar- 
rived in the Hub on Nov. 4, 1854. He was 
educated in a private school in New York. 
He is a farmer by occupation and has been 
selectman of his adopted town. 


Amos T. Saunders. 

When the general court of 1912 convenes 
next January no members of this year’s 
house will be missed more than Rep. Amos 
T. Saunders of Clinton, for all who have 
known him as a legislator recognize that 
his decision to retire from the legislative 
‘halls is a distinct loss to the common- 
wealth. 

In his three years of service Rep. Saun- 
‘ders has established a record as a construc- 
tive legislator which has been surpassed by 
no man in many years. His greatest achieve- 


-ment is, of. course, the workingmen’s com- 
pensation bill, placed upon the statute books 
this year after a strenuous fight, in which 
Rep. Saunders finally bested the insurance 
companies and others who opposed the bill 
for purely selfish motives. This act is cer- 
tain to become a lasting memorial of his 
legislative career, for it affects the welfare 


Saunders established 
years was maintained throughout the past 
session; 
the direct election of United States sena- 
tors, and was again with Pres. Taft on the 
question of an income tax. 


native of the state of Maine. 
his early training at Bridgton academy, af- 
ter which he attended and graduated from 
Boston University Law school in 1900. He 
has built up a successful law practice in 
Clinton, the demands of which have now be- 
come so great that he was forced to an- 
nounce his retirement from the legislature, 
although every effort was made to induce 
him to seek the republican nomination for 
the senate in his district. 
loss to the commonwealth and a matter of 
great regret to his friends on Beacon Hill 
that he found himself unable to do so. His 
work as a member of the Commission on 
Industrial Accidents, 
much of his time and will keep him closely 
in touch with affairs of state, 
hoped that when the chief executive next 
year selects three members of the Industrial 
Accident Board he will recognize Mr. Saun- 
ders’ worth and make him one of the mem- 
bers. 


Beacon hill to represent her, 
few cities 
were better or more ably repesented than 
the famous spindle city. 
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of practically every citizen in the state, and 
will put an end for all time to the vexa- 
tious delays which have for years been so 
oppressive upon the laboring men of this 
state. By the Saunders act the workingman 


will be ensured of a speedy settlement and 
a just compensation for his injuries, so that 


he will no longer be at the mercy of those 


who in the past have only too often capital- 
ized industrial accidents. 


Second only to this act in importance is 
the Saunders milk law, placed upon the 
statute books in 1910, and retained there 
this year despite an effort on the part of 


milk contractors to have it repealed. This 
law indicated well the splendid grasp which 


the Clinton representative has of questions 


which agitate the public mind, for there is 
no doubt in the mind of anyone that with 
railroads, 


contractors and producers alike 
obeying the spirit as well as the letter of 


the Saunders milk law the great question of 
milk transportation has been solved in this 
state. 


Mr. Saunders this year was selected for 


the chairmanship of the committees on ju- 
diciary, 
signment in the lower branch, and carrying 
with it the titular leadership of the house. 
This committee considered more bills than 
any other in the legislature, 
was completed with commendable dispatch, 
and kept the house at work with its reports 
many times when otherwise it would have 
been idle. 
successful with its reports, the number of 
defeats being much smaller than usually 
falls to the lot of this committee, which fre- 
quently is considered a good target for at- 
tack by. the smaller committees. 


the most important committee as- 


yet its work 


The committee was uniformly 


The record for independence which Mr. 
in the two previous 


he again voted for and advocated 


Rep. Saunders is 37 years of age and a 
He received 


It is a distinct 


however, will take 


and it is 


Frederick W. Schlapp. 
That the city of Lawrence got the many 


things that she did from the legislature of 
1911 is due to the ability and the aggres- 


siveness of the men whom she sent to 
There were 
in the old commonwealth that 


Rep, Federick W. Schlapp of Lawrence, 


who in part represented the 5th Hssex dis- 
trict which takes in ward 1 and 2 of Law- 
rence and Methuen, which did a rare thing 
in electing two democrats, was one of the 
hustling members of the Lawrence delega- 
tion and a good deal of the credit for the 
passage of certain of the Lawrence meas- 
ures, should be given particularly to him. 


One of the bills in which Rep. Schlapp 


was especially interested, which he intro- 
duced on his petition and got through both 
branches of the legislature was the bill pro- 
viding for the construction of a new bridge 
over the Merrimac river in Lawrence at a 
cost not to exceed $500,000. 
through only after a hard fight and after a 
referendum amendment had been tacked on 
by the committee on counties. 
was drawn by Rep. Schlapp and passed by 


The bill went 


As the bill 


the legislature it provides that in the ap- 


portionment of the cost of constructing the 


bridge that the city of Lawrence shall not 


have to pay more than 40 percent at the ut- 


most while the other cities and towns 


which will derive benefits from the bridge 
will have to pay the balance. 


Lawrence 
has been fighting for this bridge for ten 
years, 

Rep. Schlapp worked hard for the bill 
to allow the voters of Lawrence to say 


whether or not they wanted a new city 
charter. He also put in a lot of energy 
for the bill providing for the gathering of 
plans and estimates for a proposed high- 
way from Lawrence to Methuen. Both of 
these bills were passed and signed by the 
governor. 

On the committee on public charitable in- 
stitutions to which he was appointed, he did 
good work. This committee had the con- 
sideration of a number of bills dealing with 
the question of taking care of the sufferers 
of tuberculosis in the state. Rep. Schlapp 


supported all such bills and also the bill to 


prohibit solitary confinement in juvenile re- 
formatury schools. He favored the Briggs 
bill prohibiting any form of restraint to be 
exercised in state juvenile reformatory in- 
stitutions except in the presence of the su- 
perintendent or his assistant. 

All the progressive and labor measures 
that came before the legislature received 
Rep. Schlapp’s hearty support. 

Rep. Schlapp was born in Germany July 
23, 1882. He graduated from the public 
schools in this country and also the Law- 
rence commercial school. By occupation 
he is a book-keeper and clerk. He is a 
member of the Independent Order of For- 
esters, Encampment, Loyra Glee club. He 
is a candidate for re-election and there is 
reason to believe that he will return as his 
constituents recognize faithful and consci- 
entious work. 


Alfred Scigliano. 


As a member of the committee on federal 


relations which had the consideration of 


some of the most important questions, from 
the standpoint of public interest, that the 
legislature of 1911 had to deal with, Rep. Al- 
fred Scigliano of Ward 6, Boston, was very 
much in the limelight throughout the last 
session. Among measures before the com- 
mittee in which the public interest was un- 
usually great were the resolutions in favor 
of a federal income tax, for the direct elec- 
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tion of United States senators, in favor of 
reciprocity with Canada and in favor of a 
parcels post. It was no little distinction 
to be selected as a member of that commit- 
tee. Rep. Scigliano was one of the most 
sincere and most earnest supporters of all 
these popular measures. 

Rep. Scigliano was a true representative, 
voting and working at all times as he be- 
lieved his constituents wanted him to. He 
worked and voted for the eight-hour bill 
for emplovees on public works, the 54-hour- 
a-week biil for women and children toilers 
in manufacturing and mercantile establish- 
ments, the bill to retire on a pension the 
aged city laborers of Boston and all other 
measures ef benefit to the laboring classes. 
He supported the Boston elementary school 
teachers in their valiant fight for an in- 
erease in salaries. 

This was Rep. Scigliano’s second year cf 
service in the house. In 1910 he served on 
the committee on harbors and public lands 
and was one of the petitioners for the bill 
to make Columbus day a legal holiday, 
whieh is now on the statute books. Rep. 
Scigliano was 2 member of the city coun- 
eil before he came to the legislature. He 
was born June 3, 1876, and received his ed- 
ucation in the public schools. He is affiliat- 
ed with the Eagles, Jefferson club, Colum- 
bus society and the Mediterranean Fishing 
club. 


Michael J. Scully. 


The fourth Hampden district will have a 
pretty hard job to find a man to successful- 
ly fill the shoes of Rep. Michael J. Scully 
who has represented the district on Beacon 
hill for the past three years. Rep. Scully 
announced just before the close of the last 
session that he would not run again for 
re-election. The announcement was_ re- 
ceived with regret not only by his constitu- 
ents in Springfield but by his associates in 
the legislature as well, for there were few 
more popular men on the hill than ‘‘Mike’’ 
Scully. 

Rep. Scully has made an enviable rec- 
ord in his three years of service in the 
house. He has accomplished many things 
for his district in his characteristic way 
without making any noise or shooting off 
any fireworks. This year Rep. Scully serv- 
ed on the committees on railroads and tax- 
ation. it was his third year on the com- 
mittee on railroads and he was the 
ranking democrat on the committee. 
He was one of the strongest ad- 
vocates of the bill to allow the Spring- 
field Street Railway company to consoli- 
date with the Berkshire Street Railway_com- 
pany. Rep. Scully fought for this bill as 
a means of securing better transportation 
facilities for the smaller towns in the west- 


ern part of the state, and thus bringing 
more business to Springfield. He was in- 
strumental in securing the passage of the 
bill to allow Springfield inn-holders to hold 
a midnight liquor license. 

Rep. Scully was born in Ireland, Dec. 4, 
1868, and obtained his education in the 
public schools. He is employed by the Bos- 
ton & Maine railroad but that fact did not 
influence him in any of his votes on rail- 
road matters that came before the legis- 
lature. He is a prominent member of the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen and is 
also affiliated with the Foresters of Ameri- 
ca and the A. O. U. W. He was a mem- 
ber of the Springfield city council from 
1904 to 1909, 


Norman Shannon, 

One of the farmers’ champions in the 
legislature of 1911 was Rep. Norman Shan- 
non of Becket, a democrat, serving his first 
year in the house from the seventh Berk- 
shire district. He took an active interest 
in every measure affecting the farmers and 
was one of those who took the position that 
the milk standard should be allowed to 
remain as it stands for at least another 
year before further legislation, which would 
only tend to further complex the milk sit- 
uation, was enacted. 

Rep. Shannon was appointed by Speaker 
Walker to the committee on agriculture. 
Being a farmer himself, and thoroughly con- 
versant with the agricultural conditions in 
the state, he proved of great assistance 
to his associates on the committee, particu- 
larly those who were not farmers. Mea- 
sures dealing with the milk question were 
not the only ones which interested Rep. 
Shannon, however. He was a staunch op- 
ponent of the admission of bill to allow 
the Berkshire Street Railway company to 
buy the franchise and property of the 
Springfield street railway company, be- 
cause the bill was so framed that it amend- 
ed last year’s Berkshire act by changing 
the location of one of the extensions great- 


ly to the detriment of Rep. Shannon’s dis- 
trict. The house refused to admit the 
bill—a great victory for Rep. Shannon. 

On labor measures, Rep. Shannon’s rec- 
ord is one that is worthy of praise from 
the standpoint of the laboring man. He 
supported the eight-hour bill, the 54-hour 
bill for women and cnildren in mercantile 
and manufacturing establishments and every 
other measure that would benefit the toil- 
ing classes. He also supported the Dona- 
hue resolution favoring the direct election 
of U. S. senators by the people, direct nomi- 
nations and the various other progressive 
measures. 

Rep. Shannon was born at Fort Covington, 
N. Y., Nov. 21, 1872. He was educated in 
public and private schools. He is a mem- 
ber of the A. F. A. M. 


Benjamin Sharp. 


It isn’t often that the committee on fish- 
eries and game has as its chairman one of 
the recognized authorities of his time on 
animal life as is Rep. Benjamin Sharp of 
Nantucket. But so retiring is Dr. Sharp 
that few members of the house have known 
of his attainments in science unless they 
happened to engage him in conversation 
on some measure affecting his committee. 

No member of the house was better 
placed as regards committees than was Dr. 
Sharp this year and members of the com- 
mittee testify to his splendid work there. 
Perhaps more than any other one man is 
he deserving of the credit for killing the 
iniquitous ‘‘quahaug”’’ bill which would have 
allowed residents of Wellfleet after dis- 
posing of their clam-beds, to journey over 
into Eastham and Orleans and clean out 
the beds in those towns. 

But as familiar as he is with animals 
and ever watchful of their interests Dr 
Sharp is liberal toward the sportsmen. He 
favored this year the bill to extend the 
open season on coot, shelldrake and whist- 
ler which did not, however, get through 
the house. He also took part in the debates 
on the optometry and “bob” veal bills as 
well as on some other bills concerning medi- 


cal matters. Dr. Sharp has been a frequent 
contributor to current periodicals on scien- 
tific topics and is keenly alive to the prob- 
His interest 


lems of the day in all lines. 


in zoology led him to accompany the Peary 
expedition of 1891 to the northern regions 
and even now he is planning an extended 
trip to South America. 

Dr. Sharp has been deeply interested 
in the preservation of fish along the Atlan- 
tic coast and is strongly of the opinion 
that if the wholesale destruction allowed 
by some states is allowed to continue ul- 
timately the federal government will have 
to step in an enact uniform laws to gov- 
ern this question. In sending a man like 
Dr. Sharp to the legislature Nantucket has 
henorod herself and benefitted the state 
at large. 

Albert H. Silvester. 

The 19th Worcester district had an able 
and progressive representative in the house 
of 1911 in the person of Albert H. Silves- 
ter, a first year republican. 

He supported the Donahue resolutions for 
the election of United States senators by the 
people and the ratification of the federal 
income tax amendment, and other progres- 
sive measures. As a member of the com- 
mittees on federal relations and labor, both 
very important committees, he was called 
upon to deal with some of the biggest prob- 
lems which either of those committees has 
handled for many a year. The former 
committee had the income tax resolutions, 
the parcels post resolutions and the resolu- 
tions favoring the direct election of sena- 
tors among a number of other people and 
important propositions. The committee en 
labor had the 54-hour bill, eight-hour bill 
and the 9 hours in a day bill for street 
railway employes. 


Rep. Silvester was an enthusiastic sup- 
porter of the parcels post resolutions. He 


also voted for the 54-hour bill. He voted 
against the 9-in-11 bill on the ground that 
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it would not give any material benefit to 
the street railway employes and that it was 
not wanted by many of them. 

In the matter of local legislation, Rep. 
‘Silvester was unusually successful. He ob- 
tained the passage of a bill, introduced by 
himself, providing for the construction of a 
new bridge on Fremont street, Worcester, 
and also a bill to compel the Boston & Al- 
bany railroad to maintain a _ Station at 
South Worcester Junction. Both bills be- 
came law. 

Rep. Silvester was born in Boston Jan. 
21, 1859. His parents early moved to Wor- 
ecester and he has resided there ever since. 
He is a graduate of the grammar and the 
Danvers high school... By occupation he is 
a card machine operator. He has served 
on the Worcester republican city commit- 
tee and is a member of the Worcester 
county republican club. In social life he is 
affiliated with the Odd Fellows and is a 
member of the Worcester Society of An- 
tiquity and the Republican club of Massa- 
chusetts. 


Theodore L. Sorenson. 


Ward i, East Boston, has been repre- 
sented in the house the past two years by 
a young legislator of exceptional ability 
and agressiveness in the person of Rep. 
Theodore L. Sorenson. 

The interests of the Noddle Island were 
safe in the hands of Rep. Sorenson who 
even in his first year demonstrated a re- 
markable ability as a votegetter for any 
legislation in which he or his district was 
interested. 

Speaker Walker reappointed him to the 
committee on railroads this year, which is 
one of the most important sub-bodies of the 
legislature. 

Believing that the railroad commission 
was not moving fast enough in the matter 
of abolishing the grade crossings at Orient 
Heights in East Boston, Rep. Sorenson in- 
troduced a bill directing the attorney-gen- 
eral and the city government of Boston to 
take such steps as may be necessary to 
procure a more speedy abolition of the 
grade crossing. This crossing has been 
the cause of the loss of life and Rep. Sor- 
enson’s efforts to Secure a more speedy 
abolition of the crossing through the pass- 
age of his bill, although unsuccessful, are 
worthy of praise. He mustered a surpris- 
ingly large vote for the bill in the face 
of the opposition of Chairman Washburn of 
the railroad committee and others of the 
big leaders of the house. 


also introduced a bill to 
cases of contempt of 


Rep. Sorenson 
give defendants in 
court the right of appeal and trial by jury. 
Although this bill was not passed, a meas- 


ure along the same lines, introduced by 
Sen. Hoar of Concord, applying to injunc- 
tion cases alone, was passed and is now 
law. Rep. Sorenson had the satisfaction of 
seeing the bill appropriating $38,000,000 for 
the development of the East Boston water- 
front go on the statute books as a part of 
the $9,000,000 port of Boston bill. He was 
an ardent advocate of labor measures, 
especially the 54-hour bill for women and 
children and the eight-hour bill. He also 
supported popular measures like the income 
tax, the Donahue resolutions in favor of 
the direct election of U. S. senators by the 
people and the initiative and referendum 
also had his support. 


Rep. Sorenson was born in Boston 33 
years ago. He is a graduate of the public 
schools. He is a cornice-maker and pro- 
fessional singer. Rep. Sorenson served in 
the Boston common council in 1907-’08. He 
is a member of the Sheet Iron Workers’ 
union. In politics he is a democrat. 


George H. Stevens. 

Rep. George H. Stevens of Dracut has 
served three years in the house as the 
representative of the 14th Middlesex dis- 
trict. He served his first term in 1905 and 
his second and third in the last two leg- 
islatures. 


In the three years, Rep. Stevens has ac- 
complished many things for his district. 
His record is that of a progressive repub- 
lican. Rep. Stevens is a candidate for 
the republican senatorial nomination in the 
eighth Middlesex district and as there are 
two Lowell candidates running, Reps. Bar- 
low and Killpartrick, the Dracut man will 
prove a strong factor in the contest. 

Rep. Stevens was again appointed to 
the committee on roads and bridges this 
year and was also given a place on the 
committee on military affairs. He gave 
valuable assistance in the consideration of 
the various measures that came before 
both committees. 

As a grand climax to his career as a 
member of the house, Rep. Stevens this 
year got through the legislature a bill giv- 
ing any person aggrieved by the tax as- 
sessed upon him for the suppression of 
gypsy and brown-tail moths the right to 
apply to the tax assessors for the abate- 
ment therof and if the assessors find that 
such person is taxed for more than his 
legal proportion or for an amount in ex- 
cess of what he should have been assess- 
ed, the assessors are required to make a 
reasonable abatement. Another important 
measure which Rep. Stevens was a peti- 
tioner for and which was placed on the 
statute books this year requires all railroad 
companies operating in this state which 
issue season tickets to place such tickets 
on deposit for not less than one week if 
the ticket holder so requests and further 
obliges the railroads to reimburse’ such 
ticket holders for the cost of the fares 
paid by them whenever they fail to pres- 
ent the season ticket for fare. 

Rep. Stevens supported the Lowell char- 
ter bill and voted for the direct election 
of U. S. senators, the Donahue resolutions 
in favor of a federal income tax, the 54- 
hour bill for women and children, the 
eight-hour bill and the other progressive 
popular and labor measures, 

Rep. Stevens is 43 years old and a native 
of Norwich, Conn. He is a_ successful 
grocer. For five years previous to going 
into business for himself he was employed 
on the Union Pacific R. R. He is a mem- 
ber of the I. O. O. F., Masons, Grange 
and holds membership in the Vesper Cuun- 
try club. He was a member of the Ore- 
gon national guards five years and has 
held practically every town office within 
the gift of the citizens of Dracut. 


John G. Stevens. 


John G. Stevens is the first democrat sent 
from oid Marblehead to the house in 
quite a number of years, but he has proved 
his worth to his constituents of the old 16th 
Essex district and the republicans will find 


him a hard man to beat this fall when he 
comes before the voters for their endorse- 
ment by another year in the legislature. 

Rep. Stevens took a deep personal inter- 
est in tne bill creating’ the new district court 
of Southern Essex sitting at Lynn for the 
transaction of civil business because this 
court includes Marblehead in its jurisdic- 
tion. The old town has had its own trial 
justice always and never has been hitched 
on to Salem district court at any time, but 
for its civil cases it went to Lynn and to 
Salem, because the trial justice did not 
have jurisdiction of that class of cases, As 
the trial justice of Marblehead endorsed the 
new bill, the Salem lawyers woke up in the 
1ith hour and tried to compel the rock- 
girt old town to do its court business in 
Salem. Somehow that went against the 
grain and John Stevens said No, that Mar- 
blehead wanted this district court bill for 
Lynn, Swampscott, Saugus, Nahant and 
Marblehead. His No carried its weight. 'The 
result was that Lynn got the bill approved 
and then Gov. Foss rewarded Rep. Stevens 
by giving to Edward B. O’Brien of Marble- 
head the new associate judgship of the new 
ecurt, 

Mi, Stevens wus placed by Speaker Walker 
cn the committee on fisheries and game to 
which he gave his devoted close attention. 
The committee has had first and last nearly 
70 matters referred to it and to pass upon. 
No most ardent sportsman could find any 
fault with Rep. Stevens’ work upon that 
committee. Naturally his interest, however, 
was first with his own home fishermen. He 
kept a sharp eye on the lobster and fish 
torching bills. He did his share in protect- 
ing the lobster men from schemes to make 
a close season for lobsters and to limit 
the hours of drawing the pots and for lob- 
ster inspection which would have worked a 
hardship. Though a shoe manufacturer 
himself Rep. Stevens has not opposed the 
bills for the improvement of the conditions 
of the employes put in by organized labor, 
the eight-hour, 54-hour and workingmen’s 


compensation bills. He pursued a conserva- 
tive course. He supported every bill of in- 
terest to Marblehead as well as to Essex 
county. Rep. Stevens has held prominent 
place in town affairs for a number of years 
and is the present chairman of the board 
of selectmen. He is in the 88th year of 
his age. 


Arthur M. Stone. 


One of the most faithful members of 
the house of representatives during the 
two terms he has served there has been 
Rep. Arthur M. Stone of Worcester. He 
has been in his seat day after day, never 
shirking a vote nor any of the duties leg- 
islation place upon a man, and bringing 
to his consideration of the important mat- 
ters of the day that shrewd, hard-headed 
business sense which has made him promi- 
nent in the affairs of his home city. 

He was assigned by Speaker Walker to 
the committee on mercantile affairs, one of 
the most important committee places in 
the legislature, during his first term, and 
so well were the duties of that body per- 
formed that the speaker reassigned him 
there when he made up his committees for 
the session of 1911. The knowledge that 
Mr. Stone has gained in a long life of 
mercantile usefulness was of peculiar value 
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to the legislature and the state during 
those two years. 

It would be almost impossible to enum- 
erate the measures upon which Mr. Stone 
cast some influence, as the house journal 
shows him to have been recorded on al- 
most every bill of the session. He took 
a prominent part, though, in the bill which 
gave to the veterans of the Spanish War 
preference in the civil service examina- 
tions for public employment. The bill to 
regulate the cutting of wood on forest land 
found in him a champion, thus stamping 
him as one of the foremost conservation- 
ists of the legislature. 


Mr. Stone was born in Spencer on Oct. 
31, 1844. He was educated in the public 
schools, and in early life became a manu- 
facturer, later taking up banking. He is 
president of the. Boston-Worcester Foot- 
wear company and aé director of the 
Mechanics’ National bank. He has been 
president of the Worcester board of trade 
for three years, is a Mason and member 
of the G. A. R. He was a member of the 
Worcester common council in 1884 and 
1885, having been its president in the lat- 
ter year. 


Waldo L. Stone. 

Rep. Waldo L. Stone of Sudbury, who 
represented the 13th Middlesex district in 
the house of 1911, began his public ca- 
reer way back in 1892 when his fellow 
citizens in the town of Sudbury elected 
him to the board of selectmen. He served 
in the board for 18 consecutive years, 15 


as chairman. Rep. Stone was persuaded 
last fall to run for the legislature and he 
was elected with hardly any opposition. 
As a member of the legislature, Rep. Stone 
has demonstrated an ability to get things 
for his district. He secured the passage 
of a bill authorizing the town of Sudbury 
to borrow $26,453 for the purpose of re- 
storing and providing custody for its trust 


funds and bequests received by the town. 
He was also instrumental in securing the 
passage of a number of other minor pieces 
of legislation of benefit to his district. 

A successful milk producer and market 
gardener, Rep. Stone was appropriately ap- 
pointed by Speaker Walker to the commit- 
tee on agriculture where he gave valuable 
service in the consideration of legislation 
dealing with the agriculcuval conditions in 
the state. His knowledge of such matters 
was appreciated by his associates on the 
committee and his opinions on the various 
measures which the committee dealt with 
had great weight with his fellow-members. 

Rep. Stone supported the Donahue res- 
olutions favoring the direct election of U. S. 
senators and proved his friendship for the 
laboring masses by voting for the 54-hour 
bill for women and children in manufac- 
turing and mercantile establishments and 
the eight-hour bill for employes on public 
works. 

Rep. Stone was born in Sudbury, Feb. 
8, 1864. He is a-graduate of the public 
schools and the Lowell Commercial college. 
He is a prominent member of tl™ Market 
Gardeners’ association and holds member- 
Ship in the A. &. A. M. and R. A. C. 

Henry M. Storm. 

Rep. Henry M. Sterm of Braintree, the 
representative of the 8th Norfolk district, 
will receive a renomination at the hands 
of the republican voters of his district 
without opposition. His record in the 
house during the past session is excellent 
in.every respect. He was faithful in at- 
tendance, a hard worker in committee 


and in the house and a representative who 
adds strength to a legislative body by his 


ability and absolute impartiality. Ie is 
just such men as R€@p. Storm that give the 
electorate at large a confidence in the rep- 
resentative form of government. 

Speaker Walker gave him place on the 
committee on towns where his knowledge 


of town affairs gave him a high place in ~ 


the opinion of his associates and his ad- 
vice and opinions never failed to find a 
listening ear. He attended nearly every 
hearing of the committee and his roll- 
call record shows him recorded on every 
important measure. He was a strong ad- 
vocate of the federal income tax and a 
supporter also of the Donahue resolutions 
in favor of the direct election of U. S. 
senators by the people, the initiative and 
referendum and the public opinion bill. On 
labor matters his sympathies were always 
with the laboring class. He voted and 
worked for the 54-hour bill for women and 
children in manufacturing and mercantile 
establishments and the eight-hour bill. 

Rep. Storm was born in England, Feb. 
8, 1855 and obtained his education in the 
public schools. He is a cord and braid 
maker by occupation. He is chairman of 
the republican town committee of Brain- 
tree and is also a member of the 12th 
Congressional district committee and the 
Norfolk county committee. He is affiliated 
with the I. O. O. F. and is a prominent 
member of the Grange. 


William J. Sullivan. 
Rep. William J. Sullivan of the 13th 
Suffolk district held a high position in the 
house of 1911, because of his ability and the 


‘who are committed to their care. 


experience in matters of legislation which 
he had acquired as ‘a member of the lower 
branch back in 1901 and 1902. He was one 
of the influential democrats of the house 
this year. 

Speaker Walker assigned him to. the 
committee on mercantile affairs, a commit- 
tee which has more intricate matters of 
legislation to consider than probably any 
other sub-body of the legislature. Rep. 
Sullivan was always punctual in attendance 
at the committee hearings and in the 
house. 


Rep. Sullivan was chiefly interested this 
year in a bill which he introduced himself 
to place the attendants of the reforma- 
tory institutions of the state under the civil 
service. Such legislation would result in 
securing a better class of help for these 
institutions which would mean more hu- 
mane treatment of the unfortunate inmates 
Stories 
of the cruel treatment of the inmates of 
some of the reformatory institutions of 
the state by attendants have become a 
common thing and Rep. Sullivan. believed 
that some legislation should be enacted 
which would remedy the conditions exist- 
ing in these institutions. He made an 
eloquent plea for the bill on the floor of 
the house and in face of strong opposi- 
tion from various sources, he got the bill 
through the lower branch only to see it 
buried in the staid and conservative sen- 
ate. 

Rep. Sullivan was also a firm supporter 
of legislation which would bring about 
more speedy trials of civil cases in our 
courts. He was a strong advocate of the 
rights of organized labor and he worked 
and voted for the eight-hour bill for em- 
ployes on public works of the state, the 
54-hour bill for women and children in 
manufacturing and mercantile’ establish- 
ments, the trade union fines bill and tne 
other labor measures. He took the floor 
in behalf of the bill to give the voters 
of Boston a decent referendum on _ the 
charter. He also voted for such popular 
legislation as the federal income tax, the 
Donahue resolutions in favor of the direct 
election of U. S. senators by the people 
and the initiative and referendum. 

Rep. Sullivan was born in Boston, April 
14, 1865. He is a graduate of the public 
schools and the Boston University law 
school. He served in the old Boston com- 
mon council in 1891-’92. In his two years 
of service in the house in 1901 and 1902, 
he served on the committees on probate 
and chancery, and on the judiciary. He 
was trustee of the pauper institutions of 
the- city of Boston in 1905-’06-’07. He is 
a member of the Knights of Columbus, 
Ree Grete Vi CG. OP RN. Re (One ene 
the St. Vincent de Paul Society. He is 
interested in various charitable societies. 


Edward A. Sweeney. 


Rep. Edward A. Sweeney, who represent- 
ed the Ist Bristol district in the house of 
1911, is one of Attleboro’s leading business 
men, He is also one of her prominent 
and most popular citizens. He is so well 
liked in his district by republicans and 
democrats alike that no efforts were made 
against his election by the democrats and 
he led his colleagues by more than 6500 
votes at the polls. 
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Rep. Sweeney found himself by appoint- 
ment on the committee on federal rela- 
tions. This committee had a number of im- 
portant matters before it this year includ- 
ing the federal income tax resolutions, the 
Donahue resolutions in favor of the direct 
election of U. S. senators and the resolu- 
tions urging congress to establish a par- 
cels post system. 

Rep. Sweeney was a strong supporter of 
the direct election of U. S. senators and the 
parcels post bill but opposed the income 
tax, believing that the revenue from such 
a tax should go to the state. He stood for 
the rights of the manufacturer and opposed 
all legislation for shorter hours for em- 
ployes. He was a strong believer in more 
popular government and voted for the in- 
itiative and referendum and _ the _ public 
opinion bill. He secured the passage of a 
bill giving the town of Attleboro authority 
to borrow a sum of money in addition to 
its regular appropriation for the purpose of 
extending its sewerage system. : 

Rep. Sweeney was born in Boston, June 
15, 1853. He is a graduate of the public 
schools. He has been a manufacturing jew- 
eler for 17 years. During the Spanish war 
Rep. Sweeney kept every one of his em- 


ployes who enlisted in the war on the pay- 


roll. He is a director of the First National 
bank of Attleboro and the Attleboro Sav- 
ings and Loan association. He is also trus- 
tee of the Attleboro Savings bank and is 
connected with the Attleboro building as- 
sociation and the Fifty Associates of Attle- 
boro. He has served his town as director 
of the board of trade and as town auditor 
for 12 years. He is affiliated with the A. F. 
Ase IL aR A et die, A Mee ED, seen), 
O. F., the Red Men and Pilgrim Fathers. 


Daniel W. Teehan. 

Fitchburg and the 12th Worcester dis- 
trict have had no oceasion to find fault with 
their representative, Daniel W. Teehan, 
during the session just closed. He has 
been energetically active upon every meas- 
ure affecting his constituents as well as 
Worcester county. 
low legislators were wont to call him, was 
one of the most popular members of the 
house and he utilized his popularity to the 
advantage of his constituents. 

Placed by Speaker Walker on the com- 
mittee on cities, Rep. Teehan found him- 
self on one of the most important and hard- 
est working sub-divisions of the  legisla- 
ture. That was just what Rep. Teehan was 
looking for, however—hard work. He was on 
the job every day performing his duty as a 
faithful legislator should. 

Rep. Teehan’s ability as a worker for his 
district was well illustrated when he se- 
cured the passage of a resolve making an 
appropriation of $2000 to provide suitable 
fire protection at the State Normal School 
at Fitchburg. 

Organized labor had a staunch friend in 
Rep. Teehan. He supported the 54-hour bill 
for women and children in manufacturing 
and mercantile establishments, the eight- 
hour bill, the bill to permit trades unions 
to impose and collect fines from members 
for the enforcement of strikes and every 
other bill of benefit to the laboring classes, 
measures of a popular nature like the Don- 
ahue resolutions in favor of the direct elec- 
tion of U. S. senators, the federal income 


“Genial Dan’’ as his fel- - 


tax, the initiative and referendum amend- 
ment to the constitution and the public 
opinion bill always received Rep. Teehan’s 
vote. 


Rep. Teehan is a democrat. He was born 
in Upton, Aug. 31, 1868. He is a graduate 
of the public schools. He was in the cloth- 
ing business for 12 years. For the past 10 
years he has been a cigar manufacturer. He 
is a member of the Hlks, Hagles, Knights 
of Columbus, and the A. O. H. He suc- 
ceeded Rep. Louis N. M. DesChenes, a re- 
publican, whom he defeated for Ye-election. 
He is the first democrat to be elected from 
the 12th Worcester district since M. Fred 
O’Connell, the present mayor of Fitchburg, 
represented the district in the house. 


Alfred Tewksbury. 

In the point of ability to get things for 
his district, Rep. Alfred Tewksbury of Win- 
throp, the energetic and progressive repre- 
sentative of the 27th Suffolk district in the 
house of 1911, was excelled by few if any 


of the men who served in the past legisla- 
ture. As the result of Rep. Tewksbury’s ef- 
forts, persons who travel on the Revere 
Beach & Lynn road will no longer have to 
pay more than five cents extra in fares 
because they fail to procure tickets at the 
railroad station before boarding a train. 
Rep. Tewksbury introduced a bill to bring 
about this result. The Revere Beach & 
Lynn road, however voluntarily granted the 
concession after it had become apparent 
that Rep. Tewksbury’s bill was going 
through. ‘Rep. Tewksbury was also one of 
the petitioners for the bill providing for the 
construction of a parkway to connect Win- 
throp parkway in Revere with the Winthrop 
Shore reservation, better known. as_ the 
“missing link.’’ Although the bill was not 
passed, a report with recommendations to 
the next legislature, was enacted and as a 
result of the investigation the much needed 
parkway will undoubtedly be authorized by 
next year’s legislature. 

Rep. Tewksbury introduced and succeed- 


ed in having enacted a bill making it unlaw- 
ful for any person except a citizen in the 
town of Winthrop to take herring or other 
fish in the waters of that town by the use 
of torches or other artificial light.. He also 
got through a bill to prohibit persons from 
taking fish by beam trolling methods in 
Boston harbor and a bill to permit the 
shooting of wild fowl in the months of Jan- 
uary and February. 

Rep. Tewksbury served on three commit- 
tees, water supply, harbors and public lands 
and state house. He was a supporter of the 
54-hour bill for women and children and 
the eight-hour bill for employes on public 
works. He was born in Winthrop, Sept. 19, 
1857, and is a graduate of the public 
schools and Comer’s commercial college. He 
was in the shoe and dry goods business for 
20 years. He is a member of the Winthrop 
republican club and the Pleasant Park 
Yacht club. 


William R. Thomas. 

One of the most active republicans of 
the last three legislatures was Rep. Wil- 
liam R. Thomas of Quincy, a progressive 
and a liberal, but one whose conservatism, 
where established interests were concerned, 
was so well-balanced that it made him one 
of the safest men to follow in the entire 
membership of the house. 


There were few bills before the legisla- 
ture in the three terms Rep. Thomas served 
that did not enlist his attention. He was 
a close student of every matter on the cal- 
endar, and so well known was this fact dur- 
ing the last two years that he became a 
source of information to the other mem- 
bers. 

“Ask Billie Thomas,’’ was a current ex- 
pression on the Hill when members were 
seeking knowledge on some connected with 
a bill that was either before the house or 
in committee. 

Rep. Thomas was a member of the com- 
mittee on metropolitan affairs during his 
three terms, and as such took an important 
part in the settlement of many things deal- 
ing with the problems of Greater~ Boston. 


Where Quincy was concerned he was an in- | 


defatgable worker, while also he was a 
tower of strength to the other Norfolk 
county men when matters affecting Quin- 
cy’s neighboring towns were under consid- 
eration. He was also a hard worker for the 
so-called labor bills, having voted for all 
of them ‘and lent his influence to make 
converts for them. 

On matters affecting Quincy solely no man 
could do more than did Rep. Thomas. Chief 
among these was, of course, the waterfront 
development law. It will mean a great deal 
to the Quincy of the future and Quincy 
residents may wish to know when that day 
comes that to Rep. Thomas is due much of 
the credit for the fact that the law per- 
mitting it was passed. The measure for the 
East Norfolk court house was another for 
which he worked hard, as he did also for 
the bill. providing for repairs to the Fore 
River bridge. 

Rep. Thomas was born in Quincy on 
Sept. 24, 1871, having been graduated from 
the public schools there and later from 
Boston University law school. He has been 
a practicing lawyer in Quincy ever since he 
secured his degree and for three years was 
city solicitor. He is a member of the Elks, 
an Odd Fellow, a member of the Ancient 
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and Honorable Artillery company, Granite 
City, Quincy Yacht and Norfolk clubs, also 


of the Quincy Citizens’ association and the- 


board of trade. He was in the house in 
1909 and ’10, but refuses to become a can- 
didate for the next term,. although it is 
possible that within the next few years he 
will be forced by the people of his city to 
run for mayor of Quincy. 


Eugene F. Toomey. 
It was due to Rep. Eugene F. Toomey af 
Lowell as much as anyone that a demoncra- 
tic minority of four on this year’s com- 


mittee on federal relations wis able to 
centrol the action cf that committee on 
practically every important matier before 


it. There were at least two ‘‘progressive’”’ 
republicans on that committee but there was 
one democratic member who constantly 
wobbled and it required the sharpast kind 
of aggressiveness and pertinacity on Rep. 
Toomey’s part to see that his pirty voted 
solidly on such important party and peo- 
rle’s measures as the income tax and di- 
rect election of United States sena‘o's. The 
young man from Jowell has an extremesy 
modest and unassuming exterior, put it cov- 
ers a whole lot of fighting abilitv as the 
committee found out when it tackled these 
measures whick some cf the most powerful 
political and financial interests in the com- 
monweaith were seeking to defeat. Both mat- 
ters came out with favorable reports and 
went through the house by an overwhelm- 
ing vote. The committee also reported reso- 


lutions endorsing the parcels post and reci- 
procity with Canada. This committee in 
the last two years has been one of the most 
important in the legislature and it was no 
smail honor for the Lowell man tu be named 
by Speaker Walker as a member. 

As in his committee work, Rep. Toomey 
was a most conscientious attendant upon 
the sessions of the house. He never missed 
a rolleall or session during the year and al- 
ways his vote was recorded in favor of the 
plain people. Besides the big progressive 
political measures reported by his own com- 
mittee, he was a strong supporter of the 
eight-hour bill, the 54-hour bill for women 
and minors employed in factories, the bill 
to prevent fines upon weavers for imperfec- 
tions in their work, the bill to allow labor 
unions to impose fines to enforce strikes, 
the bill to provide for trial by jury in con- 
tempt of court cases, the bill to restrict the 
issuance of injunctions in labor disputes 
and all measures designed to better the con- 
ditions of the working class. 

He did effective work for the bill which 
gives discharged or suspended employees, 
in the classified service, an appeal to the 
local police, district or municipal court. 

Before coming to the house Rep. Toomey 
served on the Lowell school board where he 
made a high reputation for sterling probity 
and independence. He was born in Lowell, 
April 21, 1875 and educated in the public 
schools. He is a member of the Knights of 
Columbus, Ancient Order of MHibernians, 
Mathews Temperance society and Young 
Men’s Catholic Institute. 


Nathan A. Tufts. 

It’s only a few years ago when all Wal- 
tham was acclaiming the great deeds of a 
voung fellow named Tufts on the football 
field, where he was coaching the high school 
teams to victory with monotonous regularity. 
Today, his opponents in the house, find in 
this same young ban, now grown into the 
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dignity of Rep. Nathan A. Tufts, a foeman 
worthy of their steel. In the house of last 
year Rep. Tufts gained a reputation for in- 
dependence of machine dictation, as well 
as a man who hked work and knew how 
to accomplish lots of it. This year he 
made a record. He was made chairman of 
the committee on legal affairs, a committee 


that gets all the difficult propositions in 
the way of public laws that are not given 
to the committee on the judiciary, and 
which oftentimes present difficulties harder 
of solution than the more showy ones giv- 
en to the senior committee. 

Right here is where Rep. Tufts went out 
after a record and made one. One hundred 
and seventy-four measures were referred to 
his committee. That is about as many as 
any committee had to handle and about as 
many as any wants to take up. Rep. 
Tufts get his committee together and said 
to them in substance, ‘‘We’re going to get 
our docket cleaned up before any other 
committee of the house.” The members 
looked at him in amazement, but right here 
the old coach showed what he could do in 
handling men. He inspired all with his 
spirit of industry and the result was just 
what he said it would be. This big com- 


mittee cleaned up its docket, reported 
all its measures to the house and 
was sustained on every report. After 
that time Rep. Tufts opposed the 


continued 
less importance for 
Rep. Tufts showed independence of ma- 
chine dictation this year as he did the 
year before. He favored the eight-hour 
bill. He also was recorded in favor of the 
federal income tax and other matters of 
progressive legislation, 

So pleased with the career of Rep. Tufts 
in the house are the people of Waltham 
that a large delegation has requested him 
to allow the use of his name as candidate 
for mayor of the Watch City this fall. Rp. 
Tufts, however, is of the opinion that he 
ean serve his city just now better by re- 
maining in the house. Nathan A. Tufts was 
born in Fitchburg, April 15, 1879. He was 
graduated from the Fitchburg high school, 
from Brown University in 1900 and from 
the law department of Boston University in 
1903. In college he achieved a high reputa- 
tion in athletics as well as in his studies. 
He played on the varsity eleven and after 
graduation coached the Waltham high school 
team to victory for eight years. He served 
in Waltham board of aldermen for three 
years and was chairman of the committee 
on finance. He is a member of Republican 
club of Waltham, B. U. fraternity, Elks 
(P. EB. R.), Odd Fellows and Masons. 


requests of committees of 
extension of time. 


Robert N. Turner. 


It is a distinct loss to the city of Waltham 
and to the commonwealth that Rep. Robert 
N. Turner of Waltham has decided to re- 
tire from the halls of legislation, after two 
vears of service. Able and conscientious, he 
is the type of representative that the com- 
monwealth can ill afford to lose. 

In his service on Beacon hill, Rep. Turn- 
er has come to be one of the most popular 
of the younger members of the lower 
branch of the government. Appointed to 
the committee on judiciary in his first term, 
an unusual honor by the way, he did ex- 
cellent service there, attracting the atten- 
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tion of older lawyers in the house by his 
knowledge of the many intricate legal 
points arising. This year, however, he vol- 
untarily withdrew from that committee, 
preferring to go instead to the committee 
on election laws. 

As a member of that committee, he had 
an important part in the drafting and pass- 
age of the new direct primary act, under 
which the state is to vote this year for 
the first time. His experiences in connec- 
tion with a recent contest for the republi- 
can nomination for lieutenant-governor 
demonstrated to him the need of a depart- 
ure from the old convention system, and he 
was only too glad to join with Speaker 
Walker in the support of a state-wide 
primary law. He was also instrumental in 
the passage of the new corrupt practices 
act, limiting the amounts candidates may 
expend in seeking nomination or election. 
On his own account he pushed through, on 
its first year stage, a constitutional amend- 
ment which will take the right of suffrage 
from a man convicted of selling his vote, 

Because of the ability shown last year 
Rep. Turner was given this year a second 
assignment, being placed on the committee 
on education, and in the work of this com- 
mittee he took deep interest, being parti- 
cularly prominent in securing the _ in- 
creased appropriation for the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technoogy, by means of which 
many additional free scholarships are to be 
placed at the disposal of poor boys of the 
state. 

He also took a prominent part this year, 
as last, in the fight on the famous “bar 


and bottle’ bill. Last year he led the fight 
to put that law upon the statute books, and 
this year he was the chief figure in the de- 
feat of the effort to repeal it. He was al- 
so able, in conjunction with his colleague, 
Rep. Nathan A. Tufts, to defeat the at- 
tempt of the city of Cambridge to increase 
its source of water supply at the expense 
of Waltham. 

Rep. Turner is a native of Waltham, hav- 
ing been born there March 6, 1882. He at- 
tended the public schools and M. I. T., 
and is a graduate of the law school of Bos- 
ton university. He is a member of the Beta 
Theta Pi and Phi Delta Phi fraternities. He 
has for several years been prominent in 
the republican city committee in Waltham, 
and served that city in its board of alder- 
men before coming to the house. 

Charles L. Underhill. 

The position of floor leader of the ma- 
jority party, especially when that majority 
is numerical and nothing more, is never an 
enviable one; the responsibilities and the 
difficulties of the position increase in in- 
verse ratio to the size of the majority. As 
the republican majority in this year’s house 
was the smallest within the memory of the 
present generation, it follows that the floor 
leader had his troubles, but certain it is 
that no one could have discharged the du- 
ties of that position better than Rep. 
Charles L. Underhill of Somerville. 

Of a temperament adapted to dealing 
with all manner of men, Rep. Underhill 
was nevertheless frequently forced to exer- 
cise all the diplomacy at his command to 
keep the republicans in line, and while he 
sometimes failed, he has the satisfaction of 
knowing that his failures came in places 
where no man could have won a victory, 
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Needless to say, Rep. Underhill is 
Speaker Walker’s right hand man, in fact, 
he is a whole hand and arm, for upon him 
the speaker has leaned for advice and as- 
sistance in the management of the affairs 
of the house. He has been sub-chairman of 
the committee on rules, directing the pro- 
cedure of that committee in the speaker’s 
absence,andhas in many other ways become 
thoroughly familiar with the conduct of the 
business of the house. 

With this training, it is not at all sur- 
prising that Rep. Underhill should aspire to 
succeed to the speakership, now that Mr. 
Walker is through with it, and while he 
would prefer to give his undivided atten- 
tion to the campaign for the nomination 
and election of Mr. Walker as governor, the 
activity of other speakedship aspirants has 
forced him thus early to announce his own 
candidacy. Fitted as he is by natural abil- 
ity and training for the place, he will 
prove a difficult man to defeat, and this 
fact undoubtedly influenced others to begin 
their campaigns early. Many times during 
the past session he has presided over the 
house in the absence of the speaker, and his 
fitness for the place has been fully demon- 
strated. 


But his intimate connection with the ma- 
chinery of the house has not been permitt- 
ed to occupy all of his time; he has served 
this year, as last, as chairman of the com- 
mittee on public lighting, and in this ca- 
pacity was required to engage in many de- 
bates on important questions relative to 
public service corporations. 

He has been heard frequently in debate 
on many important questions of public pol- 
icy; as for many years, he was an advo- 
cate of the direct nomination of candidates 
for state office, but, as usual, opposed resol- 
utions in favor of a parcels post, contend- 
ing that such a system would ruin the 
small dealer and build up a combination of 
great mail order houses. 


Rep. Underhill was born in Richmond, 


Va., July 20, 1867, and received his early 
education in the public schools. He is a 
member of the Elks, Masons, Royal Ar- 


canum, Young Men’s Christian Association, 
the Winter Hill Improvement associatoon, 
the Somerville board of trade, and various 
other local bodies. He is a successful hard- 
ware merchant in Somerville. He has 
served six terms in the house having been 
a member in 1902 and 1903, and since 1908 
his service has been continuous to the 
present time. During his service he has 


been chairman of the important commit- 
tees on public lighting and federal _ rela- 
tions, and a member of the committees on 
rules, cities, counties, military affairs and 
pay-roll. 
Alton A. Upton. 

During his third year of service in the 

house, Rep. Alton A. Upton of Orange 


maintained his reputation of previous years 
as a strict party man of the standpat varie- 
ty. He could be relied on to vote for very 
measure advocated by the republican pow- 
ers that rule and against all measures which 
the party organization had marked for 
slaughter. In doing so, however, Rep. Up- 
ton evidently has expressed the wishes of 
his constituents for they continue to return 
him year after year. Rep. Upton, although 
he would not probably feel complimented 
by the reference, is a follower of William 
J. Bryan in this regard, for the Lincoln 


statesman told the Massachusetts house 
when he spoke before it this year that no 
representative had a right to vote con- 
trary to the wishes of those who elected 
him to office. 


_ 


As a member of the committees on drain- 
age, of which he is chairman, and counties 
he has been able to do much work along 
the lines covered by these two committees. 
Although opposed to progressive measures 
as a rule, such as the initiative and refer- 
endum, federal income tax and direct elec- 
tion of United States senators, Rep. Up- 
ton supnorted the 54-hour bill for women 
and minors and the bill for direct nomina- 
tions of state officers. He has also been 
deeply interested in bills aimed for better 
educational facilities for the youth of the 
state who have not the advantages offered 
by the larger cities and towns. 

Rep. Upton was born in Templeton, Nov. 
21, 1864. He was educated in the public 
schools and is by occupation a mechanic. 
He is a member of the Equitable club of 


Orange and of the Odd Fellows, Red Men 
and Sons of Veterans. 
Robert M. Washburn, 
Worcester county has sent to Beacon 


bill many able and many popular legisla- 
tors, but never has it sent a man who has 
combined these characteristics to the ex- 
tent that ‘Rob’? Washburn has. In his four 
years of service he has demonstrated be- 


& 


yond doubt that he is easily the most bril- 
liant member of the lower branch, and 
while his fondness for a fight has frequently 
led him into debates which promised to 
make enemies for him he has invariably 
emerged with an even deeper place in the 
affections of his antagonists. 

Rep. Washburn is a fighter, and would 
rather fight than eat. This tendency, cou- 
pled with his mastery of wit and sarcasm, 
have made him the leading debater of the 
house, and he comes as near being a house 


leader aS was permitted of any one in the 
house of this year, which would accept no 
director. 

As in years past, Rep. Washburn’s most 
important work this year was with’ the 
committee on railroads, of which he was 
again chairman. His deep study and thor- 
ough knowledge of the railroad situation in 
this state caused him to present what was 
known as the Washburn bill, giving the 
railroad commissioners an absolute _ rate- 
fixing power, in place of their present rec- 
ommendatory powers. Early and late he 
worked for the passage of this bill, be- 
cause he saw in it the solution of all 
troubles between railroad corporations and 
the traveling public. He convinced his own 
committee of the need of such legislation, 
and his arguments also proved convincing 
to the house, but in the senate, where he 
was not privileged to debate it, the bill 
was emasculated. Rep. Washburn’s support- 
ers in the house urged him to refuse to ac- 
cept the senate bill, but realizing that he 
must take that or nothing, he finally led 
the house to accept it and it is now the 
law, but in a form far from satisfactory to 
the Worcester member, so it is highly prob- 
able that next year he will renew his effort 
to get it on the statute books in proper 
form. 

The proposition for a tunnel to connect 
the New Haven and Boston & Maine sys- 
tems by means of a tunnel under Boston 
harbor appealed strongly to Rep. Washburn, 
and it was largely through his study of 
the question that the bill was drafted in 
the form in which it appeared in the 
house, with provision for electrification of 
the tunnel and for a distance of from ten 
to fifteen miles on its either end. This bill 
was ruled out of a point of order, however, 
which had to do with the shortcomings of 
a special commission of two years ago and 
not at all with the railroad committee. The 
defeat of this bill, however, did not at all 
daunt Rep. Washburn, and he immediately 
determined to have it recommitted to his 
committee in order that its faults might 
be corrected. In this he was forced to op- 
pose the anti-New Haven element in the 
house, but by a masterly argument he 
whipped them and the bill was sent back, 
only to die in the closing days of the ses- 
sion, so still another problem of import- 
ance in railroad affairs remains for him 
to deal with next year. 

Because of his biting sarcasm and natur- 
al fondness for a joke, many members 
find it difficult to Know when Rep. Wash- 
burn is dealing seriously with the problem 
in hand. His speech on woman = suffrage 
this year was a gem of the first water, but 
the one which will live longest in the mem- 
ories of those who heard it was probably 
that in which he opposed the adoption of 
further memorials to congress, in which he 
declared that ‘“‘measures hereafter become 
great because the attention of congress is 
not officially called to them.” 

Rep. Washbnrn is a leading candidate 
for the speakership of the house of 1912, 
and should his ambitious be realized he will 
bring to that high office a character and 
an ability fully in keeping with its great 
traditions; he has many times demon- 
strated his.efficiency as a presiding officer, 
and as director of the destinies of the 
house he would undoubtedly prove as suc- 
cessful as he has in the capacity of a mem 
ber. ; 


Henry G. Wells. 
Whenever Arthur Nason gets through 
serving the 4th Essex senatorial district 
there is little doubt but that the district’s 
choice to serve it in the upper braneh will 
be Henry G. Wells of Haverhill who has 
now served two years in the lower branch 
and seems pretty sure of coming back for a 
third. Rep. Wells is as progressive as the 
progressive 4th Essex senatorial district can 
desire but he is always sanely progressive. 
Moreover he has always been able to re- 
tain the confidence of the old line conser~- 
vatives in the house. He has been a strong 
and insistent advocate of direct nominations 
for eounty officers and last year made a 
fight single-handed to bring these officials 
under direct nominations but the county 
ring had done its work too well with both 
parties in the house. This year, however, 
he had the satisfaction of seeing county 
officers included in the general bill, although 
even Speaker Walker had excluded them in 
his bill. 4 
Rep. Welis was placed on the committee 
on election laws this year and had an im- 
portant part in framing the general direct 
nominations bill and made a vigorous speech 
for it in answer to Rep. Washburn’s attack. 
For the committee he also reported a bill 
for direct nomination of United States sena- 
tors and helped frame up the new corrupt 
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practices act, which, unquestionably is the 
most stringent in the United States. 

AS a member and clerk of the commit- 
tee on insurance this year and last Rep. 
Wells exerted a strong influence over 
the insurance legislation of the com- 
monwealth and he is the author of 
the law which provided for the board 
of appeal on fire insurance rates. <Any 
man, dissatisfied with his rate, now can ap- 


. peal to this state board which has the pow- 


er to fix the rate. Naturally he had to 
meet strong opposition from the combine of 
fire insurance companies. He was also a 
member of a sub-committee of three which 
drafted the new law putting fraternal in- 
surance companies under uniform regula- 
tions and providing for rates which amply 
protect the insured. 

Rep. Wells led the fight for the passage 
of the Essex county agricultural school bill 
and won out over the committee on educa- 
tion and when Gov. Foss vetoed the bill he 
came within one vote of putting it over the 
veto. He put through an order for a com- 
mittee to investigate ways and means of 
shortening the session, was named as house 
chairman of the committee and drafted its 
report which contained many valuable rec- 
ommendations. Rep. Wells has not missed 


a rollcall in two years of service. At the 
end of the session he was honored with 
appointment to the special recess commit- 
tee on congressional redistricting. 

Rep. Wells is a native of Bridgepo:t, 
Conn.,° and was educated in the public 
schools, Tilton (N. H.) seminary, Wesleyan 
university and the Harvard law school. He 
practices law in Haverhill where he served 
in the common council before coming to the 
house. 


William H. Wheeler. 


Rep. William H. Wheeler of Hubbardston 
has served two terms in the house from 


the 3rd Worcester district in a period of 17 
years, his first term being in 1894. He is a 


candidate for the senate in the Worcester- 
Hampden district. He is unopposed for the 
republican nomination. The district was car- 
ried by the republican candidate last fall, 
Sen. Mellen of Brookfield, by only 84 votes 
and Rep. Wheeler will have a hard fight on 
his hands to win this fall. He is a republi- 
ean of the old school, conservative to the 
highest degree. The cry for popular legisla- 
tion did not appeal strongly to the Hub- 
bardston man. He opposed the federal in- 
come tax resolutions, the initiative and 
referendum, the public opinion bill and 
all other measures of a progressive nature. 
He was not recorded on the resolutions in 
favor of the direct election of U. S. sena- 
tors. He was strongly opposed to further 
shortening the hours of labor for employes 
in factories and industrial establishments 
and voted against the 54-hour bill for wom- 
en and children. He was not recorded on 
the eight-hour bill. 

Rep. Wheeler was appointed to the com- 
mittee on public charitable institutions by 
Speaker Walker. He opposed the Briggs bill 
prohibiting the use of instruments of re- 
straint on patients in the state institutions 
for the insane, except in the presence and 
by consent of the superintendent or his as- 
sistant in charge of the institution. The bill 
was passed, however, and is now on the 
statute books. 

Rep. Wheeler was born in Lexington, 
Sept. 4, 1848, and is a graduate of the pub- 
lic schools. He is a merchant. When in the 
house in 1894, he served on the committees 
on finance ard expenditures. He is a mem- 
ber of the A. F. A. M. and the A. O. U. W. 


Thomas W. White. 


Rep. Thomas W. White of Newton, fa- 
miliarly known as the ‘‘Normal’’ White of 
the house, has fully maintained through the 
lenge session of this year the reputation he 
made last year for ability and a _ willing- 
ness to work hard in the interest of the 
commonwealth. 

Placed by Speaker Walker on his old 
committee on ways and means, Rep. White 
gave to that committee all the energy and 
ability at his command; he took a prom- 
inent part in the investigation of the many 
reports sent to that committee by the al- 
leged ‘“‘experts’’ engaged by Gov. Foss to 
inspect state institutions and their manage- 


ment, and to his ability in dissecting these 
reports was due much of the discomfiture 
to which those individuals were subject- 
ed. Every report was carefully examined 
and thoroughly digested before the experts 
were called upon for an explanation, and 
when they reached the committee room they 
invariably found Rep. White primed for 
them. While his questions were somewhat 
less in number than those of some of his 
colleagues, they were always to the point 
and made evasion impossible. 

In the house, also, Rep. White has _ not 
been unduly talkative, but talked when he 
had anything to say, and then only, the ef- 
fect of this policy being, as usual, to gain 
for him an attentive audience whenever 
he addressed the house. 

With the start he has made in his two 
years of service, Rep. White is certain to 
become one of the leaders of the house. No 


man ever reaches a high position in the 
house in less than two years of service, 
and Rep. White has now arrived at the 


point where he can be of great value to 


his home city and to the commonwealth as 
a whole. 

As a politician he has shown a keenness 
worthy of his fellow-townsmen, ‘Charley’ 
Hatfield, Seward W. Jones and “Billy” 
Garcelon, He it was who handled A. P. 
Langtry’s campaign for secretary of the 
commonwealth and he has been charged 
with the management of ‘“‘Rob’’?’ Washburn’s 
speakership campaign. 

By profession Rep. White is a druggist, 
having a large and well-appointed store at 
Newton Upper Falls. He is a native of New- 
ton, having been born there January 10, 
1876, and has lived there all his life. Pre- 
vious to his election to the house in 1909 
he served his city for six years in its 
board of aldermen. He is a member of the 
Massachusetts Pharmaceutical association, 
the Middlesex, Newton Players’ and Boston 
City clubs, as well as of the Odd Fellows, 
Masons, Knights Templars and Shriners. 


Isaac E. Willetts. 


One of the really useful men on Beacon 
hill is Rep. I. EB. Willetts of Fall River, 
whose experience as a legislator is worth 
much to his constituents, and whose large 
humanity and willingness to live and let 
live is worth a great deal more to the peo- 
ple of the whole state. 


“Tke’’ Willetts knows Beacon hill and 
Massachusetts politics as perhaps few know 
them. He knows.the legislature and the 
quirks of legislation with~-an intimacy it 
would take much time on the part of 
others to acquire—all of which means that 
he has been doing things in the six ses- 
sions in which he has served the people of 
Fall River. 

There are few men on the hill now and 
there have been few in the history of the 
legislature who were more popular than 
the genial Fall River man, a fact that time 
and again has redounded to the advantage of 
the city when matters affecting its welfare 
were under consideration. In times past 
“Tke’’ has had his name attached to many 
bits of first-class legislation of local inter- 
est to Fall River. He has always been a 
power in the passage of labor laws, and has 
fought for every labor measure on the 
floor, in the lobby and in the places where 
legislators are wont to meet outside the 
state house. He has made as many votes 
for legislation of this kind as any man on 
Beacon Hill. 

On every one of the humanitarian bills, 
so called, by which are meant those meas- 
ures designed to secure better laws for the 
masses rather than the corporations or 
other special interests, Mr. Willetts has al- 
ways been one of those about whom the 
fathers of the legislation have never had to 
inquire. They knew he’d be with the bill. 
And he always is. 

There were two measures of especial im- 
portance to Fall River in the last session 
that finally became law wholly through the 
efforts of Mr. Willetts. One of these was 
the measuregiving the police of his cityone 
day off in 15, the other was the law giving 
the city the privilege of advancing its call 
firemen to the permanent list without re- 
course to the civil service commission. Both 
are just laws and the latter especialy ts de- 
signed to correct a distinct abuse of theo- 
retical governmentalists who have already 
destroyed the fire departments of a number 
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of cities in their efforts to supplant efficien- 
ey with the high-school brand of gentility. 

Mr. Willetts was born in Boston in 1879. 
He was educated in the public schools, is a 
deputy sheriff and has served in the house 
in the terms of 1905-06-08-09-10-11. In that 
time he has beeh on the committees on 
public charitable institutions, printing, pub- 
lic health (clerk), cities, fisheries and game, 
roads and bridges. He was chairman of the 
jatter committee in 1910 and 1911. 


Ernest A. Witt. 

No member of the Springfield delegation 
in the house of representatives has done 
more effective work as a legislator than 
has Rep. Ernest A. Witt, who this year 
completed his second term of service, and 
bids fair to be returned for another year of 
even greater accomplishments. 

Of a retiring nature Rep. Witt is seldom 
heard in debate, but no member stands bet- 
ter with his colleagues from western Mas- 
sachusetts than does the Springfield man, 
and he has been able to do much quiet but 
very effective work in the shaping of legis- 
lation. 

Because of his excellent work as clerk of 
the committee on military affairs last year, 
he was promoted this year to the chairman- 
ship of that committee, and maintained his 
previous high standard, his 13 years’ of ex- 
perience in the naval brigade serving him 
in good stead in the consideration of mat- 
ters affecting the militia. So thoroughly did 
his committee investigate each matter as it 
came to them and so well was it prepared 
to debate every issue that contests were 
considered futile and its reports were invar- 
iably sustained. 


however, to take 


Rep. Witt found time, 
an active part in all legislation affecting the 


interests of his home city, and he was 
largely instrumental in bringing about the 
passage of the bill permitting hotels in 
Springfield to serve their guests with li- 
quor until midnight. 

He had charge, for his committee, of the 
bill permitting non-commissioned officers to 
be paid for attendance of drills, a bill 
which is expected to be of great import- 
ance to the militia, as it is likely to ensure 
regular attendance of these officers who 
are frequently called the ‘‘drill masters of 
the militia.’’ Gov. Foss’ proposition that all 
members of the militia be paid, however, 
was turned down by the committee, this 
being considered almost too long a step. 
Should the experiment prove valuable with 
the non-coms, however, Rep. Witt will be 
in a splendid position as chairman of the 
committee again next year to work for its 
extension. 


Roger Wolcott. 

Probably no member of the house was 
ealled upon this year to draft so many im- 
portant bills as was Rep. Roger Wolcott 
of Milton, who has served three years in 
the house from the fourth Norfolk district. 
Rep. Wolcott it was who was selected by 
the joint committees on railroads and met- 
ropolitan affairs to draft a bill permitting 
the Boston & Eastern electric railroad com- 
pany to construct its line between Boston 
and Beverly, and he was also the author 
of the electrification resolve which passed 
the house and failed in the senate. 

Coming to the legislature three years ago 
from the law department of the Boston Ele- 


vatd railway, it was expected by those who 
did not know him that he would develop in- 
to a “corporation man;’’ to these persons 
he has proven a great disappointment, for 
his attitude throughout his three years of 
service haS been that of a broad-minded, 
far-seeing and thoughtful legislator, with 
a desire to aid in the public welfare first, 
last and all the time. 


To the Boston & Eastern question he 
brought a thorough knowledge of the in- 
tricate problem, gained in service in the 
house in previous years when it has been 
under debate, and that the bill which he 
drafted was entirely satisfactory to the pro- 
moters of the road was a tribute not alone 
to his ability, but to his fairness as well. 

Living as he does on the outskirts of the 
metropolitan district, Rep. Wolcott has had 
excellent opportunity to note the need of 
electric train service on the existing steam- 
operated lines. To that problem he brought 
a knowledge of railroad and street railway 
operation, and he presented to the joint 
committee a complete and adequate re- 
solve to bring about electrification within 
the metropolitan district. He was able to 
get his bill through the house, but rail- 
road opposition in the senate proved too 
strong and the bill went down to defeat. 

Perhaps no member of the house is more 
effective in debate than is Rep. Wolcott. 
Never addressing the house unless he has 
something to say which can aid the mem- 
bers in arriving at a conclusion, and speak- 
ing always directly to the point, he never 
fails to command attention, and with his 
logic usually brings the members to his 
way of thinking. 

Because of his unfailing fairness in all 
things to all parties in interest, he was 
selected by Speaker Walker to head the 
special legislative committee which is to re- 
port a plan for re-arranging the congres- 
sional districts of the state, in order that 
Massachusetts may have the two addition- 
al congressman to which it is entitled. The 
speaker has been insistent that the re-ar- 
rangement shall be a fair one, and he knew 
that in Rep. Wolcott he had a man who 
would carry out his wishes. 

Rep. Wolcott was born in Milton July 25, 
1877, and was educated in private schools 
and Harvard university, where he was giv- 
en a degree of LL. B. in 1902, following an 
A. B. degree in 1899. He early showed a 
liking for military affairs, and joined the 
ist Mass. Heavy Artillery; he enlisted in 
the Spanish war as a member of the U. 
S. Vols, serving as a private until his regi- 
ment was mustered out. He now has the 
rank of lieutenant-colonel and _ inspector- 
general, He is a member of the Society of 
Colonial Wars and of the Cincinnati. 

In his first year in the house Rep. Wol- 
cott was a member of the committee on 
railroads, and was elected its. clerk; his 
work there was of such a character that 
last year Speaker Walker selected him te 
head the committee on ‘street railways, but 
this year he expressd a desire to go back 
to his former committee, and was made in 
addition chairman of the committee on 
elections, He is active as a lawyer, also in 
directorates of several textile corporations 
and banking institutions. He has received 
many offers of support for the speakership 
in 1912, and should it come to him, will 
prove a most efficient and capable presid- 
ing officer. 


Charles J. Wood. 

Cambridge has in the past established a 
reputation for sending able legislators to 
Beacon Hill, and that reputation has not 
suffered in the least from the character of 
service which Rep. Charles J. Wood has 
rendered this year. He is one of the most 
careful and painstaking men who ever 
came to the house from the university city, 
and no member this year has worked hard- 
er ,than he to keep Massachusetts’ legisla- 
tion at the proper standard. 

Rep. Wood was selected by Speaker Walk- 
er for membership on the committee on 
public charitable institutions, one of the 
business committees of the legislature, for 
it has in direct supervision the various ac- 
tivities of the many state institutions, cov- 
ering as they do the entire field of care of 
unfortunates. Sitting as it did each Monday 
and Wednesday for regular sessions and fre- 
quently for special sessions on every other 
day of the week, this committee made ser- 
ious demands upon the time of its mem- 
bers, but none was more regular in. his 
attendance or more thorough in his inves- 
tigation of the many matters presented. 

This committee was called upon to con- 
sider all of the reports of the so-called ex- 
perts engaged by Gov. Foss’ to investigate 
the state institutions, and filled as these 
reports were with misstatements of actual 
facts and conditions, it became a serious 
problem for the committeemen to separate 
the wheat from the chaff. Upon Rep. Wood 
and the chairman of the committee fell the 
greater part of this difficult work, and the 
“showing up’ which has been given to 
many of these reports is due in no small 
measure to his faithful work. 

Kind hearted by nature, Rep. Wood was 
particularly well fitted for service on a 


committee dealing with the unfortunates of 
the state. The famous Briggs bill, misnamed 
an act to ‘“‘regulate’’ restraint in state in- 
stitutions, and which Gov. Foss supported. 
Rep. Wood opposed, because he saw in its 
true light as a measure to legalize certain 
forms of restraint. Under its terms, a pa- 
tient may be punished and even beaten un- 
der certain conditions, while before its 
passage it had been the custom of superin- 
tendents to forbid all forms of punishment 
by attendants. 

The proposed new charter for Cambridge, 
which will give to that city a preferential 
form of electing candidates, had no warmer 
supporter than Rep. Wood, and when oppo- 
sition to that measure developed from the 
democratic members of the house, Rep. 
Wood it was who rallied the republicans to 
its support, and who assisted in forcing 
Gov. Foss to sign it. 

Rep. Wood richly deserves’ re-election, 
and will undoubtedly receive the usual 
honor at the hands of his constituents. 


Russell A. Wood. 


One of the most prominent members of 
the Cambridge delegation, 
most fearless, is Rep. Russell A. Wood, a 
republican who is unafraid to admit that 
his party makes mistakes and who is with- 
out fear of the future when he attempts to 
put the organization right. He is of the 
type of legislator that has made Massachu-+ 
setts what it is: has given it all the first- 
class laws that tend to place the common- 
wealth in the front ranks of states. He is 
conservative when dealing with matters 
that may affect the individual; radical when 


as well as the. 
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dealing with questions of right or wrong in 
matters wholly political. He is one of the 
republicans of Beacon hill who have fought 
against special privilege in all its forms and 
has done his utmost in the three years he 
has been a member of the legislature to 
give the state the best that was in him. 
Mr. Wood was a candidate for secretary 
of state when the plum was handed to Mr. 
Laugtry by the republican machine last 
winter. As an illustration of the common- 
sense method by which the Cambridge man 
views things, he warned his friends that 
he would stay in to the finish, but they 
were not to for him 


“bat their heads off’’ 


because there was little chance of the ma- 
chine being beaten in the legislature. He 
did the wise thing though. He waited until 
the last gun was about to be fired, and then 
he publicly denounced what was being done 
and warned the machine and Mr. Langtry 
that he was to be a candidate for the 
place this fall. And he is. There was noth- 
ing underhanded in the whole proceeding; 
no attempt to make capital where any one 
who sought to play crooked politics could 
have made lots of it. What the Cambridge 
man had to say he said right out where 
everybody that was interested could hear it 
and from all accounts many people in the 
state were more or less interested, for re- 
ports are that the machine of late is hav- 
ing hard sledding to push Langtry through 
in many sections. 


A man of this type must leave his im- 
press on the legislature in which he serves, 
and it is true that-Mr. Wood has occupied 
a position for fearlessness and progressive- 
ness that is peculiarly his own. He is the 
original Massachusetts progressive, and 
stands lined up for the policies of LaFol- 
lette and Roosevelt, with a few others deal- 
ing with reforms needed in the republican 
party in Massachusetts. He represents, for 
instance, the large class of persons who are 
determined that the republican state com- 
mittee shall permit the voters to name 
their own candidates for office, and in this 
respect he has been an ardent advocate of 
direct nominations ever since he was in 
the legislature. 

He has also been the leader of the votes 
for women cause, and the manner in which 
he went out to secure support for the meas- 
ure at the last session of the legislature, 
when some of the alleged wits on the oth- 
er side made themselves particularly ridi- 
culous, won him the commendation even of 
those who do not favor woman suffrage. 

Like all men of this stamp, Rep. Wood 
is faithful to his duties. He is on the job 
day by day and every day, shirking noth- 
ing and bringing to everything he does the 
best thought of which he is capable. It 
would be impossible, with such a man to 
eall attention to particular measures with 
which he was especially prominent, al- 
though in his case it may be well to re- 
mark that no one worked harder for the 
Cambridge charter than he and that no one 
did more to advance other Cambridge legis- 
lation where it should be advanced nor 
to kill bad legislation designed to separate 
the taxpayers from more of their money. 
He was the type of Good Legislator, and 
more than that it would be impossible to 
say. 

Rep. Wood was born in Cambridge on 
March 25, 1880, and attended the public 


schools, afterward entering Harvard univer- 
sity, from which he was graduated in the 
class of 1908. Afterwards he took up news- 
paper work and has been connected with 
several of the Boston papers in a number 
of capacities. He has always been more or 
less interested in politics and is a vice- 
president of the Non-Partisan Municipal 
party of his city, and had also served in 
the common council of Cambridge three 
years before coming to the legislature, hav- 
ing been a member of the council in 1904- 
05-06. He came to the house first in 190£ 
and served in the houses of 1910 and 1911 
In that time he has served on the com- 
mittees on taxation and _ constitutional 
amendments, having been chairman of the 
latter committee in 1910 and chairman of 
the taxation committee in 1911. He is a 
member of the I. O. O. F. and is an Elk 
and a Mason. 
Augustus E. Wright. 

One of the younger members of this 
year’s house whose retirement from the 
legislature is to be regretted is Rep. Au- 
gustus E. Wright of Southbridge, whose 
single year of service has demonstrated to 
the older members that he “has makings” 
of a first class legislator. 

He was placed by the speaker on the im- 
portant committee on taxation, which this 
year had an unusually large number of im- 
portant questions to deal with. Perhaps the 
greatest of these was the proposed amend- 
ment of the national constitution permitting 
the imposition of a tax upon incomes, and 
this proposition was opposed by Rep. 
Wright, who took the attiude that if Mas- 


incomes were to be taxed the 
revenue should be expended for the benefit 
of Massachusetts, rathef than by the feder- 
al government for the enrichment of other 


sachusetts 


states. To show his consistency, he voted 
for and was one of the leading exponents 
of the Walker state income tax amend- 
ment, continuing his fight for this bill even 
after the speaker had acknowledged his de- 
feat. 

Rep. Wright had no sympathy with the 
law providing that deposits in the savings 
departments of trust companies should pay 
only a nominal tax, and was one of the 
hard workers for the bill which repealed 
that law. He also led the fight for early 
consideration of the repeal, in order that 
it might take effect prior to the first of 
May this year, but the rules of the house 
imposed such a handicap upon him in se- 
curing suspension of the rules that he was 
unsuccessful. 

With the knowledge he has secured this 
year of legislative affairs and practices, 
Rep. Wright would be a very valuable rep- 
resentative of the tenth Worcester dis- 
trict, and it is to be hoped that his con- 
stituents will prevail upon him in the near 
future to again accept an election to the 
house. 


NEW BEDFORD. 


Two Nominees for Mayor, 

Two organizations are already manoeuy- 
ering for positions in the municipal cam- 
paign, and on the 13th, the remnants of 
the People’s party and the Labor party 


campaign committee held meetings at which 
two familiar names were mentioned. John 
Hannigan, alderman from Ward 6, was the 
first choice of the labor party committee, 
and the People’s party picked Thomas 
Thompson, Already Edward T. Bannon has 
announced that he is prepared to make the 
run for mayor all alone, without a party, 
and as he had done service for the Peo- 
ple’s party in the interest of Mr. Thompson, 
he expects the cheerless pleader to do 
some spellbinding for him. No one has men- 
tioned Mayor Ashley’s name yet as a can- 
didate, but he is counted on to come to 
scratch well groomed for the contest, and 
it is possible, some of the politicians think, 
that ex-Mayor Bullock has aspirations to be 
mayor again, and may be induced to join 
the merry throng. The Ashley politicians 
say that they hope Mr. Thompson - will 
stick in to the finish, and appeared pleased 
at the prospect of many candidates. Fur- 
thermore they are well satisfied to see the 
various camps tuning up for the battle so 
early. There is nothing so disturbing in 
prospect as issues that have been met, and 
altogether there is promise of some fun 
when the caucus and state campaigns are 
finished. 


Watching a Contract. 


Now that the city has arrived at the 
point where contracts for intercepting sew- 
er work are being made, the scrutiny has 
shifted a little from building matters. This 
week the aldermen and the committee on 
roads, bridges and sewers considered the 
bids for construction of the outfall pipe, 
which were received last week, but no vote 
was taken to award the contract. William 
H. Flaherty of New York, a smart, red- 
headed Irishman who worked with F. Hop- 
kinson Smith on several lighthouse .con- 
tracts, is the low bidder, but the Merritt 
and Chapman company appears to have the 
strongest pull. There is $29,145 difference in 
the bids of these two bidders, and if Fla- 
herty does not get the job, the anti-admin- 
istration campaigners will be sure to be 
asking if some of the members of the board 
were not sitting close to the single distri- 
butor that the contractor is ‘to building. 
The only safe course for the members to 
pursue is to stand for the low bid, provid- 
ing the contractor can furnish a satisfac- 
tory bond of $20,000 as required. Otherwise 
there will be something to talk about this 
November, and it will take some tall ex- 
plaining to satisfy some of the questioners. 


Pursuing Supt. Gibbs. 

The recent controversies that Supt. 
Gibbs has had with the various contractors 
on municipal buildings has caused some of 
the builders to show their teeth. He held 
up the payments. due John B. Sullivan & 
Son, amounting to about $20,000 because he 
did not approve of the work done in some 
particulars, and first Mr. Sullivan threat- 
ened to-sue the city within 48 hours, and 
then there was a report that he would 
seek to get Mr. Gibbs fired from his job. 
Mr. Gibbs is a good deal stronger for hav- 


ing rows with contractors than he possibly 
could be without them, for there has been 
so much funny business changing contracts 
and so much shiftiness in doing municipal 
work that the citizens generally have come 
to the conclusion that every contractor fig- 
ures On doing the city and getting his 
hand into the treasury. The chances of a 
contractor getting the imspector of build- 
ings fired are not very bright, and no mem- 
ber of the city council who has any thought 
of re-election would take up any contrac- 
tor’s burden. Too many steals have got by 
in the past to make any capital against 
demanding ‘‘the pound of flesh.’’ That the 
city has been gouged in its contracts is in- 
dicated by the report of the inspector of 
wires which shows that specifications are 
lived up to in a few particulars, but ap- 
parently electric wiring jobs have not been 
done according to Hoyle or any other au- 
thority until the city council elected an 
inspector. Although he has been declared 
incompetent, he seems to be looking out 
for the city’s interest pretty well, and the 
more rows he has the more certain the 
people will be that he is the man for the 
job. Inspectors who act for the city appear 
to be all right as long as they certify to 
payments to the contractors regularly, but 
when they fail, they are promptly cred- 
ited with being. incompetent and unfit to 
hold office. Some of the politicians cannot 
see yet that the citizens generally have 
called the turn on the building contract 
business, but they’ll wake up. 
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PRACTICAL POLITICS. 


GEORGE J. 


RAYMOND 


Boston Merchant Who Is the Unrelenting Foe of Fakers— 
Tireless Worker for Honest Business and 
Political Methods—Real Live Wire 


“The Faker’s Foe’ is the appellation a 
well known magazine writer recently ap- 
plied to George J. Raymond, the Washing- 
ton street merchant, and generally-recog- 
nized live wire of business and politics. Mr. 
Raymond says that the title is, in a meas- 
ure, incorrect, but he admits that as a gen- 
eral proposition the idea, contained is all 
right. He maintains, however, that he is 
no man’s foe, but that, at the same time, 
he intends to pursue fakes and faking as 
long as he is able to do.so. 

‘Tf he had said the ‘Foe of Fakes’ I 
would not object,’ the merchant declared. 
“A name’s nothing, though, and I _ shall 
make it my business to go after all the 
fakes as fast as I locate them until the 
time comes when I shall.no longer be able 
to do it—then I’ll pass the work along to 
somebody else.’’ ; 

It’s a fact that Mr. Raymond is the foe 
of fakes. He has been pursuing them since 
he was a youngster. He pursued them 
when he was a clerk and he kept. after 
them when he became a merchant. He dis- 
covered a few in the politics of the state 
and he immediately went gunning for 
them, with such telling effect that the bell 
rang on the careers of several promising, 
but injudicious grafters, while the people 
of the state were awakened to the fact 
that a new force had arrived on the stage. 

Since that day Mr. Raymond has occu- 


pied a prominent’ place in the politics of 
Massachusetts, although he himself is not 
a politician and only once has been a can- 
didate for office, that being when he ran 
for the senate as a democrat in the Cam- 
bridge district last year. He uncovered a 
few grafters that time, but they were such 
that he decided that to stir them around 
in the slimy pool they dwelt in would be 
simply to contaminate the water around 
about. Hence there were no prosecutions. 

The grafters he encountered in that cam- 
paign were called so only by courtesy. 
Were they called by their right names they 
would be known as hold-up men simply, 
for, while the effect of the two is the 
same, the fact remains that it requires 
brains to be a grafter, while any crook 
with intelligence sufficiently low can be a 
hold-up man. That the Cambridge brand of 
political crook, though, has made a place 
for himself in the politics of the city was 
amply demonstrated on election day last 
fall, when they followed their leader right 
over’into the republican camp and maanged 
to give Mr. Raymond’s opponent the votes 
needed to count a majority and the elec- 
tion. Whether or not the republicans stood 
for the hold-up Mr. Raymond refused to be 
the victim of is a matter about which there 
is intense silence, but it is a significant fact 
that the republican wards were strongly 
with Raymond, while the democratic wards 
did handsomely by his opponent. 

That, though, is important only in so far 
as shows the character of the man. He is 
a fighter—one of the hardest—in every- 
thing that he undertakes. He is unalterably 
opposed, though, to crookedness, and, by 
his attitude a year‘ago, coming at a time 
when he knew that he must yield or suf- 
fer humiliating defeat, he demonstrated 
what his friends have long known—that he 
is as much the foe of crookedness 
from which he could gain as he is 
to the crookedness of his enemy. He 
could have been the senator from 
the second Middlesex district in the ses- 
sion of the legislature that closed in Au- 
gust had he been willing to sacrifice his 
principles and become the victim of a few 
cheap political bandits gifted with neither 
eonscience nor appreciation of propriety— 
but he refused to do so. 

For many years Mr. Raymond has been 
the foe of fakers. He began soon after he 
entered business for himself and discovered 
that the mercantile world was surrounded 
by fakes, some of which were among those 
who composed it. 

One of the first matters that attracted 


his attention as a business man was the 
shameful manner in which the daily papers 
sell their space to promoters of all kinds 
of fakes. The man with a mining property 
that consists of nothing more _ attractive 
than a bunch of waste land, over which 
a load of ore was once hauled, was as wel- 
come in the counting rooms of the _ big 
daily, he learned, as was the man with 
the clean money—more so, because the 
crook had to advertise—without advertis- 
ing he would be powerless—consequently 
he could be charged whatsoever price the 
newspaper desired. 

That was the beginning of Mr. Ray- 
mond’s campaigning. He first put the mat- 
ter up to the newspapers themselves, but 
they answered—like Cain at the first mur- 
der trial—‘‘Am I my brother’s keeper.’ Al- 
so they said something that sounded like 
‘poohl-pooh.’’ At any rate they treated the 
matter with such scant attention that Mr. 
Raymond saw he had come to the wrong 
shop. 

That being the case he thought he knew 
another place where wrongs of certain 
kinds could be righted. He went to the 
legislature. What he did there at that 
time is more or less historic, but it is 
likewise’ recorded that he didn’t get the 
law to prevent fake advertising. 

It required many lessons on the part of 
the public to take steps of their own tow- 
ard closing up the only road the gold- 
brick men can travel toward them 
at’ - &- “profit to the gold brickers. 
They saw a few get-rich-quick men rail- 
roaded to state prison after they had milked 
the public of millions with the aid of the 
daily newspapers. They saw one of those 
sudden-wealth artists outlast all the oth- 
ers, even his own partner. They heard 
from time to time that the United States 
government had decided to act. Then would 
come the astounding news that a prominent 
government official had been hired to de- 
tect crooked financiers of a certain order. 
It happened a couple of times, and the 
newspapers, aS well as Mr. Raymond and a 
few others, knew that the former govern- 
ment official was in the employ of the sud- 
.den-wealth purveyor. The newspapers were 
silent, though, on that fact, and continued 
to print the man’s advertising, not in 
inches or columns, but by the page. 

- Then came a slip andthe -man had no 
more money for advertising. He was cap- 
tured like a midge in the milk. Did the 
newspapers, which, as a matter of fact, had 
taken every cent the man had worked from 
the public in his whole career in Boston— 
did they sympathize with him when he 
joined the bridge enroute for Charlestown? 
Hardly, they used the man’s money to pay 
for imaginative reporters to hound him into 
prison. They were the sole gainers by his 
crookedness, but they were his most unre- 
lenting pursuers when once the law laid 
him by the heels for the results of his 
fake advertising. "He is in Charlestown now 
and the daily press exultingly points to 
his case once in se often as one of the re- 
sults of inquiry justly punished and preens 
lts own feathers in the consciousness that 
virtue is its own reward. These facts were 
all known to Mr. Raymond and to several 
others, with the result that the campaign 
against fake advertising has been making 
notable headway during the last few years. 

Within the year Mr. Raymond has car- 

ried the battle against the crooks of mer- 


chantdom another step and has attracted. 


the attention of thousands to the wide ex- 
tent of the fake-ad evil by displays in the 
windows of his Washington street stores. 
Day by day he has picked new. specimens 
at random from the columns of the daily 
press and exhibited them for the benefit of 
the passing throng. He would, he said, have 
used the columns of the daily press had it 
not been for the seeming bad taste of ask- 
ing the newspapers to denounce in one col- 
umn the fake advertising they were ap- 
parntly so eagerly carrying in the others. 
The Tinkham bill passed in the last leg- 
islature was a step in the direction Mr. 
Raymond seeks to go, but he declares it 
stops more than half way. Sen. Tinkham’s 
measure penalizes false statements in re- 
gard to sales of stocks and securities. Mr. 
Raymond seeks to prevent the papers from 
printing false statements regarding the 
quality or price of merchandise. He would 


abolish the ‘“98-cents-marked-down-from- 
$17.50’? sort of an ad or compel the dealer 
to deliver the goods just as he advertised. 

There is no doubt that in time he will 
win, since everybody, even the newspapers 
without which this sort of bunco game 
could not be played, admits that all the 
morals and all the equity is on his side. 
All that is lacking is the law and sooner 
or later that will be made to fit this par- 
ticular sort of crime, which, in truth, is 
nothing more nor less than theft on the 
part of the dealer. 

Mr. Raymond is a big man, physically as 


well’ as mentally. His business career 
began somewhere about 1869, when he 
and a number of his brothers desert- 
ed the old New Brunswick home and 


came down to SBoston to corral a 
living and as much more than that as 
might be floating around loose and unclaim- 
ed. The first thing the brothers Raymond 
did on reaching town was to look up jobs. 
They were all eager to do anything that 
came their way, but George J. wanted to 
know something about the stipend as well 
as the duties. He heard that there was a 
shoe store down Water street way that 
paid from $50 a week down for clerks. 


That ‘listened’ well to the future mer- 
chant prince, as the small boys of this gen- 
eration remark, and he immediately started 
out to get a half-Nelson on that Walker 
job. Suffice to say, he threw and roped it, 
but when he opened his pay envelope he 
discovered that he was on the ‘‘down por- 
tion of the stipend proposition.” There 
might have been those in the store who 
were drawing $50, but he himself was val- 
ued, at that stage of his career, as worth 
just $4 a week. When he thought it over, 
he reached the conclusion that the valua- 
tion was more nearly correct than it would 
have been had he had the opportunity to 
set it, but he concluded that the proper 
way to change matters was to set about 
making himself worth $6 or $10 to his em- 
ployer. And that he did. That was the 
the beginning of the mercantile career that 
eventually was destined to be the head of 
the Raymond’s, the largest store of its kind 
in the country and one of the distinct as- 
sets of the business life of Boston. 

From the beginning Mr. Raymond de- 
termined to be ‘‘on the level,’”? and he be- 
gan by being on the level with himself. His 
advertising methods were unique, but they 
were effective. His competitors affected to 
believe that he could not do what he prom- 
ised, but in that he showed that honest 
men could do business when crooks had to 
fail. 

Any stock that could not be moved else- 
where, could be moved by Raymond. Fi- 
nancial difficulties on the part of business 
men in sqme other section were straight- 
ened out when the goods were delivered 
to Raymond until the sign ‘Sold out to 
Raymond’ became one of the commonplace 
happenings of the day. This was varied 
occasionally by others just as expressive 
and the legend ‘‘Before the lawyers get it 
all sell out to Raymond’ nowadays at- 
tracts much attention at the local base- 
ball parks. 

As to Mr. Raymond’s methods they are 
as emphatic as the man himself and us- 
ually they are as effective as they are 
emphatic. There was a time not a great 
many years ago when he grappled with the 
electric light problem as applied to his store 
with a result that has had considerable 
to do with reducing the price charged the 
public by the Edison company. 

Mr. Raymond and the Edison company 
disagreed as to the price the former was 
to pay in his stores on Washington street. 
He therefore decided to do his own light- 
ing. While he was about it he agreed to 
light the entire city. 

Across Hawley street from his_ store 
there was an old plant of the Suburban 
Electric light company, and this Mr. Ray- 
mond managed to acquire. He leased the 
building, between which and the Washing- 
ton street structure he occupied there was 
a. tunnel. Through this latter he strung 
wires and soon had the satisfaction of 
lighting his own store without any as- 
sistance from the Edison company. The 
scare he caused the latter concern was 
met by a substantial reduction in electric 
lighting cost all over the city. 

Soon after that Mr. Raymond began his 
fight against the mercantile agencies with 
the result that many of the abuses from 
which the small business man suffered at 
their hands were corrected. 

His life has been devoted to square- 
dealing and he intends see to that as few 
of the crooks as need. be prosper at the 
expense of honest men, 
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PRACTICAL POLITICS: 


EDWARD F. McSWEENEY 


Waging Ceaseless and Energetic War on “Great White Plague 


” 


Fighting for Good He Can Do, Not for Personal 
Benefit—Executive of Rare Ability 


Bdward F. McSweeney i8 a man with a 
mission. But he is not-one of those who 
believe that the possession of a mission 
is all that is necessary. Many men have 
missions in their minds. McSweeney has 
one in his heart. It is practical. He works 
for it night and day, in season and out of 
season, when it is popular and when it is 
jiot: And his mission is the greatest mis- 
sion on earth—the prevention of human 
misery and the saving of humian lives. 

McSweeney’s official title is chairman cf 
the board of trustees of the Boston Con- 
sumptives’ Hospital, but that in itself 
might mean much or little. There have 
been chairmen of boards of trustees of con- 
sumptives’ hospitals who have lived on the 
honor and done nothing else. In McSwee- 
ney’s case the office means much, for it pro- 
vides him a weapon with which he can go 
out and fight in the cause of suffering hu- 
manity, and it adds weight to his blows. 

During the last session of the legislature, 
McSweeney worked untiringly for the 
enactment of laws which would lessen ex- 
pense and increase efficiency in the fight 
against tuberculosis, and was mainly re- 
sponsible for the passage of the bill pro- 
viding for the establishment of tuberculo- 
sis hospitals in cities and towns through- 
out the commonwealth, every city and town 
maintaifiing such a hospital to receive from 
the state $5 a week for each patient who 
is unable to pay for his support. This. bill 
became a law without the governor’s sig- 
nature, and is regarded as a long step in 
advance in the fight against the great 
white plague. 

McSweeney began his crusade against 
tuberculosis by calling attention to what 
he termed the ‘‘present haphazard policy 
of the state’ in the care and treatment 
of patients suffering from this disease, and 
backed up his criticism with facts and 
figures startling in their nature. He held 
that the state had approached the problem 
improperly, and charged that as a result 
of the lack of co-ordination, the inefficien- 
cy and extravagance which characterized 
the administration of health work, the 
ight had been left to ‘‘those who seeming- 
ly have only teeth and claws to seize on 
the public purse, without the eyes or brains 
to see or direct.”’ 

Although not a doctor, McSweeney views 
the tuberculosis problem from the _ scienti- 
fic standpoint, at the same time bringing 
to bear the hard, common sense of busi- 
ness, which knows that medical science and 
economy do not always go hand in hand. 
His plea is for prevention and here is what 
he believes can be done if the fight is 
waged in the proper manner: 

“A million dollars saved from militarism 
and spent in Boston, with a similar pro 
rata expenditure in other towns and cities 
in the commonwealth, would in one gen- 
eration make tuberculosis as rare a disease 
as smallpox is today. Hight million dollars 
a year is now wasted because of the rav- 
ages of tuberculosis in Boston alone. In 
Massachusetts the loss is more than $50,000,- 
000. With the proper effort a large percent- 
age of this can be saved.’ And here is 
what he would do: 

“IT would take a quarter of a million dol- 
lars and apply it to an examination of ev- 
ery child in the Boston schools to find out 
how near each one was to a physical and 
mental par. Pending an inevitable change 
in educational methods will enable the nor- 
mal, nourished child to grow into a nor- 
mal, healthy adult. Those children found 
to be below par would have the suitable 
remedies. which are well known, applied to 
each case. The first important step to 
take is to find the child problem, and in 
this work a quarter of a million dollars 
could profitably be spent. 

“Another quarter of a million dollars 
could well be spent to relieve the city of 
the burden of providing much needed hos- 
pital accommodations for the tuberculosis 
sick now dying in the tenements, who be- 
cause of their inability to care for them- 
selves, and the poverty of those upon whom 
they are dependent, are the principal means 
of spreading this disease. 

“With the half-million dollars remaining 
I would provide hospitals or homes for the 
army of cases of chronic diseases in Bos- 
ton who are now left to die in tenements 
and garrets because the city has made no 


provision for their care.”’ 

What he said of the city he also believes 
to be true of the state, and in arguing last 
winter for legislation to’ put under the con- 
trol of the state board of health all state 
hospitals and institutions for the treatment 
of diseases dangerous to the public health, 
he said: 

“JT make the assertion in all seriousness 
that if the question of the preservation of 
the public health was properly undertaken 
by the-state, the recorded burden of the 
dependent classes, of actual money expend- 
ed for their maintenance and care, amount- 
ing in 1909 to a per capita tax on every 
family in the state of thirty dollars a year, 
would be reduced considerably.”’ 

Having taken up the fight, McSweeney 
is not one to cease while he has power un- 
til the thing for which he is fighting has 
been accomplished, and what is better still 
he intends to fight for the good he can do 
and not for personal benefit. There have 
been few finer exhibitions of unselfish de- 
votion to duty than that given last Feb- 
ruary by Mr. McSweeney when he refused 
to accept an appointment to the Boston 
board of health, at the same time pledging 
himself to give his services freely as an un- 
paid official. 

McSweeney’s activities, however, are by 
no means confined to his fight for the pub- 
lic health. He has found time to edit a 
newspaper and to exercise a guiding influ- 
ence on the destinies of the Massachusetts 
democracy while carrying on his anti-tuber- 
culosis crusade. He has a natural talent 
for political organization, a talent which he 
found opportunity to develop early in life 
and which proved a valuable asset to the 
democratic party when, in 1902, he made 
his reappearance in the Massachusetts field 
as Col. William A, Gaston’s campaign man- 
ager. 

The younger generation of Democrats 
were surprised at Col. Gaston’s choice of a 
manager. Mr. McSweeney had attained a 
national reputation as assistant immigration 
commissioner at New York, but his famil- 
iarity with Massachusetts politics and poli- 
ticilans was not so well known. The older 
democrats, however, knew McSweeney quite 
well and after Col. Gaston’s unanimous nom- 
ination and the cutting down almost to the 
danger point of the tremendous republican 
plurality of the previous year, the young 
campaign manager was one of those who 
required ‘“‘no introduction to a Massachu- 
setts audience.”’ 

He was born in Marlboro in 1864, and re- 
ceived a grammar and high school educa- 
tion The eldest of a family of eight, he 
was obliged to go to work at 13 years cf 
age to help in maintaining the household. 
Factory laws in those days were not as 
good as they are now, although they might 
still be improved, but 13-year-old McSwee- 
ney served what might be termed his ap- 
prenticeship without physical injury, and 
what is more escaped the false economic 
doctrines which were the outgrowth of the 
unhealthy conditions under which he was 
obliged to labor. 

Having a natural thirst for knowledge, 
young McSweeney burned the midnight oil 
and in time became a good writer and a 
fair speaker. He was elected secretary of 
the Marlboro branch of the Lasters’ Pro- 
tective Union. He joined the Lasters’ Gen- 
eral Union at its formation, and took an 
active interest in its welfare, serving in 
different positions of trust. In July, 1885, 
when he was 21 years old, his branch rec- 
ognized his ability and usefulness by elect- 
ing him president. In April, 1887, he was 
elected manager of the minor affairs of the 
local union, and the following year was 
made editor and manager of ‘‘The Laster,’ 
a journal issued by the general organization. 
In 1889 he was elected president of the 
general organization, an office which he 
filled with honor to himself and benefit to 
his fellew workers for a period of eight 
years. 

Mr. McSweeney served his native town as 
auditor for three years, and was a leader in 
temperance and literary work. He also took 
an active part in local politics, and soon 
showed an aptitude for the game which led 
into larger fields. In Marlboro in those 
days McSweeney’s sway politically was al- 
most as great as that exercised in Ward 8 
by Martin M. Lomasney. And so he ‘was 


reckoned as an important factor in the suc- 
cessful gubernatorial campaigns of William 
E. Russell, and it was to him, more than to 
any other single element, that!’ Edward Bur- 
nett gave credit for his election to congress 
in an overwhelmingly republican district. 

So rapidly did McSweeney’s star ascend 
that when Cleveland came into favor and 
Chairman Harrity was looking toward the 
East for talent the young Marlboro politi- 
cian was selected along with Josiah Quincy. 
McSweeney was assigned to the literary bu- 
reau, and when Quincy asked him at the 
close of the campaign how much he was in 
debt he was almost paralyzed to find that 
half the young man’s appropriation was 
still in the treasury. The party could not 
overlook a record such as that, and Quincy 
broke all political precedents by tendering 
McSweeney the office of assistant immigra- 
tion commissioner at New York, with a sal- 
ary of $4500 a year, a position which he 
held until forced out by Roosevelt to make 
room for a personal friend. 

When Col. Gaston was nominated for 
governor, McSweeney became his. right 
hand man. The ex-commissioner found the 
democratic party of Massachusetts enervat- 
ed. Dreamers, long-haired thinkers, con- 
fidence men, socialists, 33d degree grafters 
and all sorts of schemers. and _ presidents 
of fake clubs were entrenched in the 
strongholds of the party. And naturally 
McSweeney found himself in a hostile at- 
mosphere. There was considerable friction 
and he was seriously handicapped from the 
start. 

McSweeney’s disposition did not materi- 
ally aid him when it came to deal with 
grafters. He shared the New York idea 
that Boston politicians were a little be- 
hind the times, a trifle rubish in their 
ways. In addition he was known to the 
souvenir fiends, the presidents of fake clubs 
looking for a piece of the barrel, and the 
other numerous types of election frauds, 
as the possessor of a ‘‘marble heart’? and 
an “icy stare,’”’ and they did not like him. 
But he continued to make progress de- 
spite these and other obstacles, and when 
the votes were counted in the fall his rep- 
utation as an organizer went up several 
notches. 

Since then Mr. McSweeney has kept in 
close touch with the life of the city of 
Boston and has done much for its ad- 
vancement socially and industrially. He is 
a tireless worker. Physically and men- 
tally, nature has adapted) him to do big 
things. He has a genial and generous dis- 
position, a singular power to win friends, 
and is unyielding in his advocacy of what 
he deems‘ to be the right. He does not 
drink or smoke, is devoted to his family, 
dislikes his enemies with a cordiality that 
is inspiring and loves his friends with an 
intensity equally admirable and enduring. 


JERRY WON’T BE THERE. 

Pres. Maynard of the city committee ad- 
mitted privately this week to a gentleman 
from the Transcript that he expected form- 
er Surveyor McCarthy to be present at the 
outing on the 28d and tell the democratic 
voters of Boston why he had renounced re- 
publicanism. It is unlikely, however, that 
Jerry will be present, he has been tour- 
ing Europe this summer, has seen all that 
there is to see in the line of progressive 
government, but has not yet returned. 

If the ex-surveyor had been able to at- 
tend the outing of the young democracy, it 
is probable that he would attend in the full 
uniform of a veteran fireman. But it was 
not to be. There is no doubt, however, 
that he will make a noise in politics on his 
return to this country, and it is to be re- 
gretted that he has not returned home in 
season to prepare for Practical Politics a 
sketch of his, life and his services to the re- 
publican party. The tribute paid to him 
last year in the bicegraphical number was a 
discriminating token of appreciation to one 
who, it is believed, will be the first mayor 
of Brookline whenever a city charter is 
adopted by that flourishing town. 


HANNAN’S FRIENDS NOT HUSTLING 
In the ninth Suffolk district the friends of 
William E. Hannan are not working very 
hard in behalf of his nomination, and they 
are likely to lose it by default. The nomi- 
nation will not go to him unless somebody 
does work in his behalf, and thus far it is 
not being done. Everybody admits that if 
Hannan is nominated he will win, but the 
work is being done for other candidates. 
Harry Atwood’s friends are confident that 
he will win a house nomination in Ward 
24, and they say that, given the nomination, 
he will win hands down. But thus far in 
Dorchester there are few signs of interest 
by the voters of either party, and it looks 
as if the primary vote would be very small. 
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PRACTICAL POLITICS. 


COL. PETER H. CORR 


One of Cleverest and Most Successful Business Men in State 
Takes Lively Interest in Public Affairs— 
His Interests are Manifold 


Not to know Col. Peter H. Corr of Taun- 
ton is evidence that your circle of acquaint- 
ence among the leading business men 1S 
limited by narrow territorial lines. He is 
one of the younger business men of this 
state who has branched out for himself 
and is as well known in New York and 
Philadelphia business circles as he is in his 
own state. 

In Taunton, where he was born and bred, 
Col. Corr’s name is honored and respected 
by all classes. He is one of Taunton’s 
live wires in all that pertains to that city’s 
civic and political welfare and few level 
headed men of that hustling, thriving town 
would think of launching a big public or 


quasi-public movement before consulting 
Col... Corr. ; : 
There are bigger cities in the country 


than Taunton, but to him it is the scene of 
his early business triumphs and poiitical 
successes and it still has its attractions for 
him. He takes an active part in its wel- 
fare and advancement and his wise, con- 
servative counsel is sought by almost ®very- 
body on questions that affect the interests of 
the city. 

He might have been mayor of Taunton 
had he cared for that honor, and he cvuld 
be mayor now if he desired the office, but 
his time is so occupied with large business 
affairs that he feels that he cannot afford 
to give such an office the time which he 
would feel compelled to devote to it. But 
this does not mean that he does not take 
an active and lively interest in public af- 
fairs of his city, county and state. He is 
always ready to lend a hand to his friends 
when they are seeking public preferment 
and very few political deals are made in 
southeastern Massachusetts on the republi- 
ean side that Col. Corr or his immediate 
friends do not have a hand in. 

The only public office which Col. Corr 
holds is that of water commissioner of 
Taunton. He takes a deep interest in pro- 
viding his city with an excellent water sup- 
ply and the water department of the city is 
one of his hobbies if he has any. Col. Corr’s 
business takes him away from home a great 


deal of the time, but he keeps in touch 
with home affairs. Col. Corr is a great 
favorite wherever he goes. It is at such 
gatherings as the Clover club dinners in 
Boston, of which he is one of the oldest and 
most valued members, that his social side 
is seen at its best. 

A born humorist, he sees the pleasant side 
of life and he is the life of any party in 
which he is found. © 

Genial in temperament, suave of man- 
ner, a prince of good fellows in _ social 
life, Col. Corr is as adept in making friends 
among all kinds and conditions of men 
with whom he comes in contact. In politics 
he is a staunch republican. His military 
title comes through valiant and meritorious 
service on the bloodless political battle- 
fields of Bristol county, in the cause of 
his party, for which he was rewarded by 
appointment to a colonelcy on the staff of 
the late Gov. Greenhalge. 

Col. Corr was a lad hardly out of knick- 
erbockers when he came to the conclusion 
that he could get ahead farther and faster 
in the world working for himself than by 
assisting other people on the road to pros- 


perity in giving them the benefit of his 
energy, industry and rare, keen business 
instincts. 


It was not long, therefore, after he was 
out of school before hes started out in a 
small way as a general trader in anything 
and everything that promised to turn him 
a profit. In a few years, and when he 
was at an age when the average young 
man is considering the question of making 
a start in some direction to earn a liveli- 
hood, young Corr was firmly established in 
a flourishing and constantly-expanding 
waste and paper stock business, with the 
accounts of some of the largest mills in 
the country on his books. 

The slender capital on which he started 
was wholly of his own earnings. Today, 
although a young man, he is recognized as 
one of the cleverest and most successful 
business men in the state. His interests 
are manifold. He has an intuitive faculty 
of recognizing a good thing in the way of 


business venture on sight, and the confi- 
dence in his judgment to act on it. 

When, a few years ago, the Old Colony 
iron works at Hast Taunton, one of the 
longest-established concerns in the nail and 
iron industry in the country, wound up its 
affairs and went out of business, the ex- 
tensive plant, together with a large num- 
ber of tenement houses remained idle for 
a long time, rapidly falling into decay. 
What had almost from the settlement of 
the Plymouth colony been a center of in- 
dustrial activity and a busy and thriving 
hamlet, in a very short time became a 
typical deserted village. Nobody was op- 
timistic enough to risk the prediction that 
East Taunton, or ‘“Squawbetty,’’ as it is 
locally known, would ever be anything else 
again. And it probably wouldn’t had there 
been no Col. Corr. 

He astonished everybudy one day by 
making an offer for the entire outfit and 
got it. 

As soon as the deeds were passed the 
new owner had gangs of men at work dig- 
ging up the ground that kad been for 200 
years or more the site of the iron mills. 
A veritable iron mine was opened up to 
the astonished gaze of those who came to 
see what new strike the colonel had made. 
The amount of junk and metal that was 
excavated there before those operations 
were over was enormous, and went a great 
way toward making the amount paid for 
all the property look comparatively small. 


Next Col. Corr turned his attention to 
putting the excellent water privilege -o. 
use, and he organized the Nemasket ‘mills 
company for the manufacture of cotton 
yarns, and soon an up-to-date manufactur- 
ing plant was in operation. He formed 
another company for the manufacture of 
oil cloth, and later the extensive plant of 
the Corr mills was built. 

Besides his large and varied business in- 
terests in Taunton, he is also the principal 
owner in the Bast Greenwich (R. I.) 
Bleachery company. 

When the project to amalgamate all the 
principal yarn mills in New England in 
one corporation or trust was started, the 
promoters enlisted the services of Col. Corr 
to assist them in buying out the stock- 
holders in the several concerns and in car- 
rying the big deal through. When this was 
accomplished and the trust, or the New 
England Yarn company, to give it its proper 
title, decided to sell its product direct, Col. 
Corr was selected as its principal selling 
agent, with offices in New York and Phila- 
delphia, which position he now holds. 
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3 : THE STATE FIGHT 


Pelletier Picked to Beat Foss—Walker and Benton Running Neck 
f and Neck—Congressional Contests in Thirteen Districts 


. | Next week the various candidates for hon- 
; ‘ors at the hands of the dear people will en- 
; ‘ter the home stretch of the primary fight 
4 but if things don’t liven up considerably 
E more than they have to date, it will be diffi- 
cult to impress the fact upon the people that 
4 there is a primary election to be held in 
. this state on September 24. With a presiden- 
tial election only two months away and the 
4 columns of the newspapers teeming with 
\. news of the remarkable three-cornered fight 
: for the presidency, the lack of public inter- 
est in politics seems amazing. Under the 
existing conditions, by all the rules of the 
game we should be in the midst of an ex- 
citing campaign. But the sad fact remains 
that the public refuses to get excited. The 
Only interest seems to be among those who 
are actively identified with politics. Un- 
doubtedly there will be excitement enough 
. later on but the primary campaign hasn’t 
scared up any more excitement than does 
one of Rev, Herbert S. Johnson’s Sunday 
vaudeville entertainments, 


More. Interest In Foss-Pelletier Fight. 


Of the republican and democratic cam- 
paigns for the respective party nominations, 
the democratic seems to have stirred up a 
-little more interest. That may be because 
the democrats as a rule are noisier than the 
republicans and fight harder. Gov. Foss un- 
questionably has at last become scared at 
the prospect of defeat which stares him in 
the face. The governor considers himself 
a national figure and while it is generally 
pretty difficult to pierce his hide, as he 
proudly boasts, defeat for renomination would 
humiliate him. He has loosened up finan- 
cially and if he wasn’t scared he wouldn’t do 
this, for the governor is a very careful 
spender. At the recent outing at Canobie 
lake Champ Clark was telling of an old doc- 
tor of the Ozark region of Missouri who 
used to say that the most sensitive nerve 
in a man’s body was the one leading to his 
pocket book. Everybody looked at toss and 
the governor nudged Tom Riley, remarking: 
—‘You must have been talking to Champ 
about me, Tom.’’ 


Governor’s Campaign Doesn’t Enthuse. 

The governor’s campaign doesn’t seem to 
have made much headway as yet. That dis- 
tinguished list of office-holders and candi- 
dates for jobs, which, with a few names of 
men who are not looking for anything, were 

given out a week ago as the Foss campaign 
committee, haven’t been gathered together 
under one roof at yet. A meeting was called 
for one day this week and just three showed 
up. 

Reports from all over the state indicate 
that Gov. Foss is in for a walloping at the 
hands of Dist. Atty, Pelletier. The latter has 
made a very comprehensive campaign, talks 
well and takes well and has made votes ev- 
erywhere he has gone and he has gone about 
everywhere. Gov. Foss has the power of the 

P state organization behind him, also the city 
organization, but the strongest men in the 
latter, with the exception of Lomasney, are 


. out for Pelletier—and the latter is conceded 
Boston by a good plurality. He should enter 
»~Boston -with something to add to the plural- 


ity which this city will give him, 


“and 16th 


on Democratic Side and in Seven on Republican 


Benton-Walker Fight Close. 

While a good many believed that Col. Ev- 
erett C. Benton’s purpose in entering the fight 
for the republican nomination was to put 
him in line for next year, the colonel him- 
self went in and has conducted his fight 
with the expectancy of winning, and it is 
generally admitted now that the outcome 
is in doubt. Mr. Walker started with the val- 
ue of the advertising that his long experience 
in the legislature, his three years in the 
speaker’s chair and his candidacy of last 
year had given him and that is a tremendous 
handicap to overcome. Col. Benton started 
with legions of friends, business, political 
and fraternal, in all parts of the state and 
with the help of these he has come along 
surprisingly fast. Hach has his warm per- 
sonal followers and in addition Walker is 
supported by those who believe that his pro- 
gressive tendencies and his demonstrated 
knowledge of public affairs will make him 
a particularly strong candidate and an excel- 
lent governor, while Benton’s slogan of ‘a 
business man for governor’ has been very 
effective with a great many people who be- 
lieve that the affairs of Massachusetts need 
the guiding hand of a strong business man. 


The Congressional Contests. 

For congress the democrats have contests 
for the nomination in all but the 2d, 4th, 
districts, where William G. Mc- 
Kechnie, Cong. John A. Thayer and Thom- 
as C. Thacher, respectively, will be given 
the honor of an uncontested nomination. In 
the ist Prof. Lewis is conceded to be a fair- 
ly easy winner and the same is true of 
Humphrey O’Sullivan in the 5th, Sen. 
Schofield in the 6th, Cong Murray in the 
10th, Cong. Peters in the 11th, Cong. Curley 
in the 12th, and Dr. Coughlin in the 15th, 
although the bitterness which is developing 
between Daniel N, Crowley and Sen. Scho- 
field in the 6th won’t make for harmony 
after the primaries. To predict a winner in 
any of the other districts would be merely 
guess work. The contests between Rep. 
Frank H. Pope and ex-Mayor M. Fred 
O’Connell of Fitchburg in the 4th, Daniel 
J. Daley and John J. Mitchell im the 138th, 
and Richard Olney, 2d, and Edward Gilmore 
in the 14th are admittedly very close. 

In the 7th district, Walter H. Creamer, 
Michael F. Phelan and Philip A. Kiely, all 
of Lynn, are contesting, and it is anybody’s 
fight with the outcome up to the democrats 
of Lawrence. In the 8th district ex-Rep. 


Fred S. Deitrick got an early start but 
Mayor Barry should win out, as nobody 
doubts but that he is by far the 


strongest candidate the democrats could find 
in the district. In the 9th is another three- 
cornered fight between Flying Wedge Skef- 
fington of Revere, Thomas J, Boynton of 
Fverett and Henry C. Rowland of Somer- 
ville. The state machine is accused of in- 
terfering in Skeffington’s behalf but many 
wise ones pick Atty. Rowland as the man 
who will oppose Cong. Roberts and a bull 
moose at the polls. 


Many Republican Congressional Aspirants. 

Congress also seems to have strong at- 
traction for republicans this year, there 
being no less than seven contests on the 
g. o. p. end in this state. Former Pres. 
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Treadway of the state senate is deemed 
to have some advantage over ex-Sen. Parsons 
in the 1st district, while nobody, not even 
Mr. Long, expects Cong. Weeks to have 
any trouble in disposing of the Framingham 
shoe man in the 13th. In the 5th the fight 
is between John Jacob Rogers of Lowell 
and ex-Sen. Grimes of Reading, although 
Lowell has another candidate in the person 
of W. T. S. Bartlett, active in the Law and 
Order league. The latter may hurt Rogers 
some, but not much. Over half the votes 
in the district are in Lowell but most of 
the rest of it is Grimes’ old senatorial dis- 
trict, which also took in two wards of 
Lowell. 

In the 7th district the conservative re- 
publicans are with Bennett while the young- 
er and progressive republicans are: with 
Cogswell, who would be by far the stronger 
at the polls in this big labor district. In 


the 8th it is a toss-up between Charlie 
Brown and Fred _ Dallinger, Cambridge 
will settle the contest. Sen. Chase 


isn’t taken over seriously in the 15th dis- 
trict and the chances are that most. of 
Uncle Billy Greene’s troubles will come at 
the polls. 

In the 16th former Mayor Bullock appears 
to be the strongest of the three candidates, 
with ex-Sen. Nye the uncertain quantiy to 
be reckoned with. : 


Councillor Contests. 


There are only four councillor contests, 
or only four districts where there are not 
contests, whichever way you want to put 
it, and there appears to be very little in- 
terest in any of them, except possibly the 
contest on the democratic end in Boston 
between ex-Rep., “Teddy’”’ Glynn and 
Councr. ‘Eddie’ Collins, where Collins is 
generally picked as a winner, and 
the fight in Worcester between Sen. 
Denny and ex-Sen. Elmer Potter, where the 
latter should win in comparatively easy 
fashion. G. Fred Simpson of Newton, al- 
though personally very weak, is backed by 
the machine in the 6th district. and should 
win easily, although ex-Rep. George Mar- 
chanad of Lowell will get a large complimen- 
tary vote in that city. John J. Hibbs, the 
third candidate, also a Lowell man, isn’t 
considered at all. The fourth contest is 
between ‘‘Hub’’ Burr and Guy Ham in the 
3d district, where Ham has the advantage 
of machine support and Burr of larger per- 
sonal popularity. 


It Makes a Difference. 


It certainly makes a difference whether 
you are on the inside looking out or on the 
outside looking in. When the democrats 
were “outs” they used to have two thun- 
derbolts which annually were launched at 
the republicans. One was that the repub- 
lican party was the party of bosses and 
that the state machine dictated the guber- 
natorial and all other nominations on the 
state ticket; the other .was that the repub- 
licans mortgaged the governorship six years 
in advance by their practice of giving a 
man three years as lieutenant governor and 
then moving him into the governorship for 
three years. 

The democrats no sooner had become 
“ins’’ than the party machine, although it 
is only a little runabout affair, started on 
as fine a line of bossism as ever was at- 
tempted in Massachusetts and far bolder 
than anything the republicans ever had at- 
tempted. Last fall the machine attempted 
to dictate the state ticket and did so with 
the exception of one place on it. Last 
spring the state committee boldly got to- 
gether and selected the men for election as 
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delegates-at-large to the democratic national 
convention. This fall they again name a 
state ticket for the voters and openly es- 
pouse it. Exponents of the direct primary. 
as a means of wrecking political machines 
and putting political bosses out of business, 
they have done their utmost to make the 
direct primary a farce and have so little re- 
gard for the public intelligence as to insist 
that any man who takes advantage of the 
direct primary law to submit his candidacy 
to the people, is a destructionist, a disturb- 
er and an interloper. 


Trying to Use Walsh. 

Now, although for years they cried out 
against the same practice on the part of 
the republicans, in their attempt to bolster 
up Gov. Foss’ candidacy they say that Mr. 
Pelletier has no business to run for gov- 
ernor because the nomination ‘‘belongs’”’ to 
David I. Walsh when Foss has had enough 
of it, that by ‘stepping in ahead of Mr. 
Walsh, Pelletier is an interloper, ignoring 
the fact that all nominations belong to the 
men upon whom the people bestow them. 
In profession the champions of the dear 
people and the people’s ability to govern 
themselves, in practice they assert that the 
people cannot be trusted to select their own 
candidates but that they, in their infinite 
wisdom, must select them for the people. 
Their professions were sublime but their 
practices are ridiculous. 

The funniest part of the attempt to save 
Foss through the cry of protecting Dave 
Walsh’s future aspirations is that most of 
the men who are raising this cry are not 
political friends of Walsh and the chances 
are that they will be out to trim him when 
he does decide to run for the governorship. 
But now they. find the use of his name 
their most valuable asset to Foss’ cam- 
paign. 
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The Resurrection of Mr. Murphy. 

The Foss managers have resurrected as 
fine a bunch of political antiques as were ever 
exhibited in public. Their names as mem- 
bers of the Foss campaign committee sound 
well in communities where they are not 
known but in their own communities, while 
personally respected, they are regarded with 
amusement when considered in the light of 
delivering votes to Foss. Very few of them 
control more than their own vote. 

John R. Murphy, who has been put for- 
ward as the mouthpiece of the Foss cam- 
paign, is unknown to most of the present 
generation and those of the older voters 
who remember him at all simply remember 
him as the man who, when defeated for the 
mayoralty nomination by the late Patrick 
A. Collins, called Collins a ‘‘dipsomaniac”’ 
and declared him unfit to be mayor of Bos- 
ton. So, when he calls Pelletier unfit the 
latter is put in very good company. 


Murphy’s Challenge to Pelletier. 

It is due to Mr. Murphy; to say that he is 
not the author of the rubbish that is be- 
ing printed over his name but he should 
know better than lend his name to it. He 
ought to appreciate the absurdity of his 
challenge to Pelletier to debate the latter’s 
record as district attorney. If a debate is 
desired let Gov. Foss and Mr. Pelletier de- 
bate and let the debate include the public 
records of both. Mr. Murphy occupies no 
position in the present campaign nor is his 
standing at the bar such as to justify the 
district attorney in paying any attention to 
such a challenge from him. ~ 


Have Captured the Post. 

The Foss managers made a wise move 
in adding ‘‘Bob’’ Norton, political editor of 
the Post, to their headquarters as press 
agent. They already had Night City Edi- 
tor “Bill” Taylor on the Foss bandwagon 
but apparently weren’t confident that ‘Bill’ 
could put the Foss dope across in the col- 
umns of the Post, so hired ‘‘Bob’ at a 
salary that, while it doesn’t approach what 
he got in the Storrow campaign, is large 
even for press agents. The combination of 
“Bob” and “Bill’’ is a good one and the 
immediate result was a half-page in the 
Post Tuesday morning, given up to the 
statement that John R. Murphy attached 
his name to, which ordinarily would have 
been referred to the business department 
as advertising. ‘Bill’ isn’t getting any- 
thing but promises for his services. For 
years “Bill” entertained ‘the ‘belief that 
some day Martin and Fitz would send him 


half-page of the Post. 


to congress from the old 9th district, and 
by kidding him along they always had a 
friend at court when they desired to get 
anything into the Post. 

Now “Bill” has been kidded into the be- 
lief that Gov. Foss will appoint him to one 
of the state commissions. Mr. Taylor 
doesn’t need a job but he likes the public 
service. If the unexpected should happen 
and Foss should be renominated, many are 
wondering whether the Post will. be with 
him. Publisher Grozier hasn’t much use 
for the governor and last year published 
a nice editorial endorsemnt of Louis 
Frothingham. Subsequently when John Mc- 
Donald was out begging for money to pay 
the necessary expenses of the Foss cam- 
paign, Mr. Grozier offered him $250 or a 
John always was 
a great kidder, so he took the half-page 
and reproduced that fearful and wonderful 
brochure of Foss’ in which everything that 
ever happened, except the building of the 
Rocky mountains, was claimed for Foss. 


Those Baxter Endorsements. 

Whatever may be the effect on the can- 
didates, those endorsements of Charlie 
Baxter’s progressives, made by Col. Baxter 
and the other member of the association of 
progressive republicans,- have certainly got 
the public guessing and fooled not a few 
of the “‘pols.’’ They confuse the Baxter 
progressives and the Matt Hale progres- 
Sives, the only difference in which is that 
the Baxter progressives are trying to hold 
the republican party together while the 
Hale progressives are trying to break it up. 
In some parts of the state the politicians, 
having read the Baxter endorsements of 
primary candidates, are congratulating 
themselves that the bull moosers are adopt- 
ing this method instead of putting in in- 
dependent candidates at the polls, while 
bull moosers in various sections are very 
angry and are denouncing this interfer- 
ence from Boston with their local plans 
for independent candidates. 

If it shows nothing else it indicates the 
confusion that may be caused by others 
than those O. K.’s. by Col. Hale deciding to 
use the designation ‘progressive’ on the 
ballot election day. Nobody has a mort- 
gage on that designation and anybody may 
use it who desires to circulate independent 
nomination papers or who thinks “progres- 
sive would sound well affixed or prefixed to 
the designation which his party nomination 
will give him on the ballot. 

Col. Baxter certainly has had a lot of 
fun and all that remains now for the 
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give their definition of ‘‘progressive.”’ 
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eolonel and his fellow-member to do is to 
The 
colonel is an able man but it will require 
all his ability to define the word so that 
it will fit the varied assortment of candi- 
dates he and his associate progressive re- 
publican have lent the strength of their 
endorsement to. 

Round of Drinks for Progressive Republi- 
i cans. 

_A funny thing happened at the Parker 
house the other day during the meeting 
of the association of progressive republicans 
in the lower cafe. A waiter approached the 
bar and ordered ‘‘another round of drink 
for the ‘association of progressive repub- 
licans.’’’ The bartender calmly mixed and 
poured two lone trees. 


Bull Moose Congressional Candidates. 
' The bull moosers will have a congressional 
candidate in every district in the state, and 
already the list is fairly filled up. Wherever 
there are two candidates for the honor 
Matt Hale’s postal card primary will be 
ealled into service to select the candidate. 
The list of candidates to date is as follows: 
2d district—Thomas lL. Hisgen, West Spring- 
field. 
4th district—Burton W. Potter, Worcester, 
5th district—William N. Osgood, Lowell. 
6th district—Arthur LL. Nason, Haverhill. 
8th district—Henry C. Long, Cambridge. 
9th district—George P. Sleeper, Winthrop; or 
Arthur W. Glines, Somerville. 
10th district—Daniel T. Callahan, Boston. 
12th district—Timothy W. Coakley, Boston. 
13th district—George A. Fiel, Waltham. 
14th district—Charles Williamson, Brockton; 
or Henry L. Kincaide, Quincy. 
16th district—Thomas Thompson, New Bed- 
ford. 


One Progressive Quits the New A. P, A’s. 

Gen. Horatio King, the progressive candi- 
date for state comptroller of New York, has 
repudiated the new A. P. A. organization 
known as the Guardians of Liberty, His re- 
pudiation of the organization came as a re- 
sult of the row at the regular noon-day pray~ 
er meeting of the John street church in 
New York, Tuesday, started by Ex-Cong. 
Charles D. Haines, the chief guardian of the 
order, when he made a bitter attack upon 
the Catholic church and upon the appoint- 
‘ment of Edward Douglass White as chief 
justice of the United States supreme court 
and of Maj. Gen. Thomas H. Barry as com- 
mander of the department of the east. 
Haines was interrupted by a regular attend- 
ant at the prayer meetings who objected to 
his using the church as a forum for his big- 
otry and a fine young row ensued. 

During the row a young man handed out 
Guardian of Liberty literature. A _ recent 
eopy of the Christian Herald was the prin- 
cipal piece of reading matter given away. 
On its first page was a cartoon captioned 
“In Time of Peace Prepare—’’ which showed 
Pope Pius X holding with his right hand 
the dogs of war, while in his left he held a 
whip. At the pope’s feet was the skeleton 
of a man. On the collar of one of the dogs 
was the word ‘War.’ : 

On the back of the paper appeared a list 
of those who constitute the national court 
of counselors of the Guardians of Liberty. 
Among those given as members of this court 
were Gen, Horatio C. King of Brooklyn, the 
bull moose candidate for controller of New 
York; Francis E. Clark, head of the Chris- 
tian Endeavor society; Lieut. Gen. J. C. 
Bates, U. S. A., retired; Rear Admiral C. 
H. Stockton, U. S. N., retired; Lieut. Gen. 
Nelson A. Miles, U. S. A., retired; Bishop 
William Burt of the Methodist church, and 
Gen. Daniel E. Sickles, also a prominent bull 
moose supporter, who, according to Gen, 
King, is responsible for the latter having at 
the time joined the movement. 

Gen, King said yesterday that as soon as 

he found out what the Guardians of Liberty 
movement really was he promptly tendered 
his resignation and stated indignantly that 
the use of his name was entirely unauthor- 
ized. 
* “Gen. Sickles got me to join,’ he said, 
‘but I résigned some time ago. I joined 
thinking it was a patriotic institution to 
preserve American institutions, and had no 
idea that it was a bitter anti-Catholic organ- 
ization. As soon as I found out what it 
really was, I promptly tendered my resigna- 
tion, and I am in no way whatever con- 
nected with the organization, and have no 
sympathy with what Mr. Haines said this 
afternoon.” 

Gen. King said afterwards that as soon as 
Sickles was deceived concerning the pur- 
poses of the society and that he will also 
resign when he learns the truth. 

“Gen. Sickles was under‘the impression, 
as I was,” said Gen. King, ‘‘that the Guar- 
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dians of Liberty was organized for purely 
patriotic purposes. Both of us were de- 
ceived, and you have my word for it that 
he will resign from the organization when 
he learns what it is up to. I have written 
him a letter explaining the matter.” 


Bull Moose Legisiative Committee. 

The bull moosers now have a legislative 
campaign committee, composed of Rep. Rus- 
sell D. Crane of Cambridge, chairman, Kep. 
George P. Webster of Boxford, Dr. Fred P. 
Glazier of Hudson, City Counc. Earnest 
EK. Smith of Boston, ex-Mayor Fosdick of 


Fitchburg, J. Frank Drake of Springfield, 
Robert A. Dean of Fall River, Dr, Edson 


Abbott of Franklin and W. B. Carson of 
Greenfield. é 


The Maine Result. 

Gov. Wilson is ‘satisfied’? with the result 
in Maine, while Pres. Taft is “pleased,’’ 
which leads one to conclude that the gov- 
ernor is easily satisfied and the president 
more easily pleased, Of course, from a pure- 
ly selfish standpoint, Gov. Wilson should be 
satisfied but for a democratic governor and 
candidate for president to be satisfied with 
his party’s defeat in another state wasn’t 
considered good form before the advent of 
the professor in politics, Anything seems to 
please the good-natured Mr. Taft. Undoubt- 
edly if he gets the walloping Nov. 5th, that 
everybody who tells the truth expects him 
to get, he will say he is “pleased.” 

The Maine fight was fought on local is- 
sues but that fact will never sink into the 
minds of the whole country and it may 
have a tendency to keep the Roosevelt 
shouters from putting state tickets into the 
field in some of the states, on the ground 
that by getting together in the state fight 
they can keep the jobs. But already there 
are progressive tickets ine the field in the 
principal states. 

The Maine vote indicated that Wilson will 
carry Maine. Gov-elect Haines’ plurality is 
the smallest ever given a candidate for gov- 
ernor of Maine. The wide-openness of liquor 
selling under Plaisted’s administration beat 
him, the anti-liquor rural vote coming out 
strong and the governor falling off in the 


“feeling well. 


cities instead of gaining, as it was expected 
he would. If the tariff was a factor, as Sen 
Gardner Says, then the republicans have a 
litile more reason for taking heart, but 
viewed from the standpoint of the presiden- 
tial contest the Maine result was wholly 
favorable to Wilson. 


Apibeseater Guild’s Visit. 

Ambassador Guild is. here for 

and showed himself a true aiglonia Gene 
fusing to. discuss anything but the 
weather but he handed out a fine line of con- 
versation on that. No, he is not here to run 
for United States senator or to take Sunny 
Jim Sherman’s place on the national ticket. 
The former governor is looking well and 


Gibby Not Managing Long’s Campaign 
Col. Benjamin Franklin Gibby, who han- 
dled the anti-shoe machinery fight in the 
legislature, which was backed by R. H. Long 
of Framingham, wants it distinetly under- 
stood that he is not managing Long’s cam- 
paign for congress against John W. Weeks 
in the 13th district. Col. Gibby says that hig 
incurred enough obligations in that fight 
which he was left to Settle himself, with- 
out Ancurring any more in Long’ ’ behalf 
Benjamin sued Long, it may be remember- 
ed, for his services in connection with the 
shoe machinery fight and was awarded the 
ma snificent sum of $1.. Col. Gibby says that 
he will contribute the latter amount to 
ee campaign if Long will come after it, 
a Eee he spent the original dollar for a 
Long offers to get out of th i 
Cong. Weeks will withdraw from one ane 
torate of the First National bank, or, if he 
does not care to withdraw himself : if he 
iat et eee ae men off the directorate 
e also dir 
Machinery eae of the United Shoe 
} rhe proposition that Mr, W 4 
directors of the bank is tue en 
one of Charles §S. Mellen’s reply to Mayor 
Fitzgerald’s complaint that there weren’t 
enough Boston men on the directorate of 
the New Haven road. Pres. Mellen said that 
it would be very easy for Boston to get 
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some more directors and when Fitzy wanted 
to know how, he replied: ‘‘Buy enough stock 
to elect them.” 


Daley- Mitchell Fight. - 

Daniel J. Daley of Brookline and John J. 
Mitchel of Marlboro are waging a vigorous 
eontest for the democratic nomination in 
Cong. Weeks’ district, with the result very 
much in doubt. By far the larger part of 
the district is composed of towns that were 
in the old 12th district where Mr. Daley made 
such a fine run against Cong. Weeks two 
years ago but the towns and cities which 
were in the old 4th, where Mitchell ran 
against Wilder, have a heavier democratic 
vote. In the towns that were in the 4th dis- 
trict and now are in the 18th, there were 
7075 votes cast for the democratic congres- 
sional candidate in 1910, while the towns 
that were in the 12th and now are in the 
18th cast but .5258. 


Lawrence to Start After Essex Company 

Again. 

The city of Lawrence, when the people 
there cannot find anything to go after, have 
acquired a habit of trying to pull off some- 
thing on the Essex company and already 
Mayor Scanlon is preparing a .bill for the 
next legislature to compel the corporation 
to assume care of the highway bridges that 
cross its canals. 

The Essex company is one of those un- 
fortunate concerns which happen to be 
prosperous. It acquired the water rights in 
the Merrimac river when Lawrence was a 
farm and the city was built around the 
company. Now the development is complete 
and a large manufacturing city has grown 
up about the spot where the adventurous 
men of other days put their money. Hence 
the Essex company is regarded as more or 
less of a goat to be milked by anybody and 
to be kicked by. any politician in search of 
a popular issue. 

It used to be quite the thing to cry aloud 
every year for a boom across the river 
above the company’s dam. Then the com- 
pany took that issue away by placing the 
boom there. After that the Hssex company 
dropped from sight for a time, and would 
have remained there attending to business 
in all probability had not the question been 
raised as to why the city should be com- 
pelled to maintain the structures over the 
company’s canals and over the Boston & 
Maine Railroad tracks. ; 

Investigation revealed a very good reason 
why, inasmuch as the city government of 
the city some years since in return for con- 
cessions accorded the public had entered 
into an agreement with the Essex company 


to .take them over. As a result of that 
agreement the city government petitioned 
the legislature to enact a-law providing 


that thereafter the city should assume the 
cost of the bridges. 

Ald. Hannagan very truly remarks that if 
the canals were not there the city would not 
be called upon to support them, but he 
omits io point out that if the canals were 
not there Lawrence wouldn’t be there eith- 
er. Mayor Scanlon, however, has wasted 
no time in speculation on the matter. He 
has decided that the legislature is to be 
asked to remedy the condition by enacting 
a law placing the cost of bridge main- 
tenance on the company. 

The contest in the legislature threatens 
to be a notable one and is liable to take 
its place among the historic corporation- 
baiting measures before it is done. 


New Old Issue in Atherton-Bogue Fight. 

A new issue has crept into the contest 
between Arthur Bogue of Lynn and Horace 
H. Atherton of Saugus for the republican 
noniination as registrar of deeds in Hssex 
county, it being no less than Mr. Atherton’s 
long connection with the public payroll. 
Many voters in various parts of the state 
have raised the issue on other candidates 
long before this, but in Essex county it is 
getting to be a live question in connection 
with the present struggle for the nomina- 
tion. 

It seems that Mr. Atherton has been re- 
markably successful in drawing coin from 
the public. He began long years ago, when 
William E. Barrett was a congressman. 
His first job was as secretary to the Mel- 
rose congressman. Since then Mr. Atherton 
has been linked up with a government pay 
day and the records show that he never 
skipped the paymaster. His last berth, and 
many have considered it a crackerjack good 
one, has been that of assistant postmaster 
at Lynn, but inasmuch as the postoffice in- 
spectors have been hot after the Lynn of- 
fice, because of the fact that Postmaster 
Craig and Asst. Postmaster Atherton gave 
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so much time to their law studies that the 
efficiency of the service suffered, Mr. Ath- 
erton has deemed it a propitous time, so 
the story goes, to seek a new job. It is 
quoted for him that that is his chief incen- 
tive in trying to break the old agreement 
to keep the Essex registries out of politics, 
which they have been now for more than 
30 years. The plaint started up Amesbury 
way, but it is now flying about all the man- 
ufacturing centres of the country at a 
great rate—at a rate that voters who work 
every day in a shop may be depended on to 
push tidbits like the easy-berth story that 
encompasses Mr. Atherton and which hap- 
pens to be both true and trite in his case. 


HANIFY NOT CONFIRMED. 
Edward F. Hanify was not confirmed as 
judge of the Fall River court at Wednes- 
day’s meeting of the executive council. The 
reason given out was that it was not 
thought best to take up the nomination be- 


cause of the absence of some of the coun- 
cillors but the real reason is said to be 
that it is planned to hold up the appoint- 
ment until it is seen what Gov. Foss does 
in regard ‘to the vacant police commission- 
ership. It is said that the same influences 
which were responsible for Hanify’s ap- 
pointment are backing John A. Brophy for 
the police commissionership. 


CHAMBER OF HORRORS. 


Cong. William C. Redfield, one of the 
speakers at yesterday’s noon meeting of 
the democratic ‘‘chamber of horrors’ at 29 
Unien square, stood by a barrel of potatoes 
and said that the tariff on such a barrel 
was twenty-four times the tax on real’ es- 
tate in this’ city. 

He pointed out that during the first three 
months of this year when potato shortage 
compelled large importations from Scotland 


the duties paid on these importions were ~ 


$18,738 a day.—New York Sun. 
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BOSTON. 


Buckley a Strong Candidate. 

The democrats in Ward 24: have a field 
of 12 eandidates to pick from in choosing 
their three nominees for the house but 
John H. Buckley stands out among the 
dozen as one man who could be depended 
upon to a fair degree of. certainty to win 
if nominated, for he stands equally well 
with republicans and democrats. Always 
taking a warm interest in the state and 
municipal government, he is in a position 
to conduct an intelligent campaign for elec- 
tion and well equipped for a place in the 
legislature. Mr. Buckley is prominent in 
Boston lodge of HElks and Robert Fulton 
eouneil, Knights of Columbus, is secretary 
both of the Dorchester. Gentlemen’s Driving 
club and the Dorchester Trades association 
and is a director of the Massachusetts Co- 
operative bank. The slogan in Ward 24 
is ‘Vote for Buckley and two others.”’ 


O’Keefe’s Candidacy Takes Well. 

The anouncement that Maj. Patrick F. 
O'Keefe would be a candidate for mayor at 
the next election seemingly has taken well, 
for one hears it discussed on every corner 
and always favorably. As one of the lead- 
jing advertising men in the country, one of 
the founders of the Pilgrim Publicity as- 
sociation and very active in the Chamber 
of Commerce, the major has always been a 
great boomer of Boston and has its ad- 
vantages and needs at his tongue’s end. 
Commercial and industrial Boston could 
stand a bang-up advertising man at its 
head for four years, especially one such 
as Maj. O’Keefe, who produces other re- 
sults than mere sound. 


McGarr Jars Police Inspectors. 

John R. McGarr, the new chief inspector 
of the Boston police department, succeed- 
ing the celebrated William B. Watts, re- 
cently made the startling discovery that 
sneak thieves and pickpockets ply their ne- 
farious trades in Boston more at night, or 
after dark, than during the day time. Im- 
mediately all the inspectors on the staff 
began to applaud McGarr’s discernment, 
for they saw for themselves a relief from 
the arduous tasks with which they must 
busy themselves, and a chance not only to 
go to the ball games in the _ afternoon, 
from which custom Chief Dugan had di- 
voreed them, but also an opportunity to 
spend _ their mornings, attending the 
“movies.” 

But when Chief Inspector McGarr let it 
be known that the same inspectors who 
have been so ‘“‘busy’’ in the day time should 
also keep watch on the sneak thieves and 
pickpockets in the night time, a loud 
howl went up from the inspectors’ room at 
headquarters and Chief Inspector McGarr 
immediately lost caste with his understrap- 
pers. 

McGarr was only recently an inspector 
himself, and he knows only too well for 
the comfort of those who are still inspec- 
tors how little real work they have to do 
and how well known their faces have be- 
come in “City Emplyees Row’ at Fenway 
park, and in the last row of seats in the 
theatres. Under McGarr’s new order ev- 
ery inspector on the force will spend every 
other night fom 6 p. m. until midnight 
patrolling the theatrical district, outside 
the theatres, the subway stations, the rail- 
road terminals, and other such places where 
people who might be attractive to sneak 
thieves and pickpockets congregate. This 
means that all inspectors will report at 
the usual time in the morning, 8.30 a. m., 
and will perform their regular duties un- 
til 6 p. m., if they are to have that night 
off, and until 2.30 p. m. if they are to 
have that night on. 

In this way MrGarr hopes to have these 
detectives earn some of that $1800 which 
they happen to draw down in legitimate 
salary yearly, and also to make the high- 
ways a little safer at night. 


Smith Not a Congressional Candidate. 
Coune. Earnest E. Smith will not make 
the fight as the bull moose candidate for 
congress in the 11th district against Cong. 
Andrew J. Peters, but the Ward 11 rep- 
resentative says the progressives will put 
a man in the field. WBarnest’s decision is 
due to the fact that he believes that the 
Back Bay should be represented in the city 
council at all times and in view of the fact 
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that Counc. ‘‘Matt.’’ Hale is determined to 
retire, Earnest feels that he must stay for 
at least another. year. 


Fitz Not With Murphy for Mayor, 

Those close to Mayor Fitzgerald say that 
John R. Murphy’s attack upon Dist. Atty. 
Pelletier’s candidacy for the gubernatorial 
nomination and the announcement that he 
is a mayoralty candidate, do ‘not necessar- 
ily follow that Mayor. Fitzgerald will be 
with him for mayor. Atty. Murphy is Lo- 
masney’s man for mayor and while Mar- 
tin and the mayor were never closer, Mar- 
‘tin’s advocacy for Murphy as a mayoralty 
candidate may result in a break between 
John F.. and the czar of Ward 8, They 
have ‘broken before and might break again. 

Those in close touch with the mayor say 
that he wants Pres. Joseph H. O’Neil of 
the Federal Trust company as his succes- 
sor. The mayor and the head of that 
banking institution are on the friendliest 
terms, and Pres. O’Neil could be depend- 
ed upon to get the support of the Donovan- 
Doyle-Keliher combination -of the city dem- 
oeracy. 


The Seaver Street Wall. 

Harry Nawn joined in the complaint of 
other Seaver street residents, at the hearing 
before the street commissioners "'Wednes- 
day, that it was impossible to get a sound 
night’s sleep because of the fact that the 
famous Franklin park wall acted as a 
sounding board for the noise produced by 
the street cars. That wail has gone up for 
many years and yet Harry put up a $100,- 
000 house on Seaver street only a year ago. 
Undoubtedly the wall does act as a sound- 
ing board but is the noise any worse than 
dwellers along Washington street suffer 
from the Hlevated trains? -Louis A. Gins- 
berg, trustee of pauper institutions, informed 
the commissioners that if a Seaver street 
resident desires a good night’s rest he must 
consume a bottle of whiskey before retir- 
ing. Living on Seaver street under pres- 
ent conditions, therefore, has its compensa- 
tions. 


Strange They Didn’t Get To It. 

P. J. Brady of Ward 23, grand dictator 
of the Cleveland club and undertaker, was 
at the mayor’s office at the formal opening 
of the metallic casket which was found in 
the corner stone of the old court house, and 
when he saw genuine money being extract- 
ed from the box éxpressed surprise that the 
box had not been opened years ago when 
employes of the departments quartered in 
the old court house were shy of the where- 
with to spin over Guiney’s bar. “They 
must have known the box was there and 
that it contained some of the currency of 
the time,’’ Deacon Brady contended. City 
hall officials who were gathered about the 
mayor’s office and heard ‘‘Pat’s’’ comment 
suggested that possibly the work of cutting 
through the metallic box was too strenuous 
if they actually knew the box was there. 

“Pat” was one of a score or more who 
visited the mayor’s office to see the box 
opened. Incidentally he was one of the 
crowd that formed the back-ground for the 
group, including the mayor, two members 
of the eity council and descendants of city 
officials of 1833, who were photographed by 
a small army of newspaper camera men. 


WORCESTER. 
Foss Boom Launched. 

The expected has happened. A Foss boom 
has been started in Worcester. Charles F. 
Campbell, chairman of the democratic city 
committee, is engineering the boom. That 
Chairman Campbell, who was counted on 
as the one active democrat with a personal 
grouch against Gov. Foss, should cover up 
and not only make his peace with the goy- 
ernor but accept the position as head of 
the Foss state campaign committee has 
surprised a lot of the ‘“‘pols.’’ 

Had Campbell joined with the Pelletier 
crowd there is no denying the fact that 
Pelletier would have carried Worcester in 
the primaries and he may carry it yet. It 
has been known that Campbell felt sore 
that he was not named for clerk of the cen- 
tral district court, instead of Major Ray- 
mond, the republican, and having the re- 
spect and confidence of the great mass of 
young democrats in the city, he would have 
swung them to Pelletier. 

But Campbell looked the situation over 
as a practical politician and found that’ the 


Pelletier boom in this city had been handled 
from the start by C. Eugene McGillicuddy, 
of the state board of health, and in the 
event of a win at the primaries and again 
at the polls, he felt that the credit for car- 
rying Worcester would be given to McGilli- 
euddy, and whatever favors there were to 
be given out would go to the fellows named 
by McGillicuddy, and that meant keeping 
them in the MecGillicuddy family, which, 
counting the cousins, on the Barrett and 
the Buckley sides, is as numerous as the 
leaves on the trees, leaving nothing for 
Campbell or his friends. 

Then again Camipbell saw in the McGilli- 
euddy prominence in the Pelletier boom, a 
possibility of complications in the coming 
municipal election that would leave him 
and his strongest friends divided in Decem- 
ber. With the aid of the workers that 
would be gathered for the Pelletier fight, 
McGillicuddy would be able to perfect a 
working organization which would be held 
intact after the primaries and used as the 
basis for an anti-O’Connell campaign com- 
mittee in the municipal caucuses in the 
attempt to land the mayoralty nomination 
for Dr. Thomas J. Barrett, first cousin of 
MecGillicuddy. This would have divided -the 
democracy, in some cases brother against 
brother and father against son, and prob- 
ably result in the election of a republican 
mayor. Such a condition was not to Camp- 
bell’s liking, and he took the step he felt 
necessary to make a stand for both Mayor 
David F. O’Connell and Gov. Foss. 


Dr. Smith’s Confirmation Held Up. 

Dr. Joseph A. Smith, who was named by 
Mayor O’Connell to succeed the late Rich- 
ard Mathew as a member of the board of 
registrars of voters, failed of confirmation 
Monday night and the matter was laid over 
one meeting that the democracy of Smith 
might be looked up. It was claimed by 
others who were seeking the place, which 
pays $600 a year for about three weeks’ 
work, that Smith was not a democrat, but 
it is pretty certain that it will be found he 
was enrolled as a democrat at the primaries 
last fall when for the first time official 
enrolment was made. 

At the time when Hearst was making a 
run to secure delegates for the presidential 
nomination, Smith had charge of the Hearst 
campaign in Worcester and managed to 
earry the city caucuses and the district for 
Hearst against the regulars. For a few 
years after that Smith was elected as a 
democrat from Ward 6 to the school com- 
mittee and the only lapse from party loy- 
alty known was three years ago when he 
went into a republican caucus to help se- 
cure the senatorial nomination for Charles 
H. Hastings. He never made any secret of 
that and excused himself on the ground 
that it was doing a friend a favor when 
there was no damage being done to a dem- 
oerat. It is pretty certain that he will be 
confirmed at the next meeting of the city 
council. 
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HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 


Career of This Great Stock Exchange House Exemplifies Growth 
of Boston as Financial Centre—Election of Its Head 
to Presidency of Stock Exchange the Outward 
Sign of Ascendancy of Firm 


In Boston’s banking and brokerage cir- 
eles the name of Hornblower & Weeks is 
synonymous with conservatism and square 
dealing, and the firm has attained an en- 
viable position in the financial world through 
its steady maintenance of sound principles, 
combined with energetic application of 
business methods. The firm has not been 
satisfied to maintain its position, however 
high, but has pushed forward steadily in 
all directions. The great success that has 
been attained by Hornblower & Weeks must 
be attributed in large part to the fact that 
the members of the firm have an extreme- 
ly wide acquiantance, the three heads of 
the house having been prominently: before 
the public in one way or another for many 
years, and always in a manner to attract 
faverable attention and respect. There are 
few houses whose members are more wide- 
ly or favorably known to the general public 
than are the three men who are chiefly re- 
sponsible for the success of Hornblower & 
Weeks. .This is an asset of immense value. 

The firm of Hornblower & Weeks was 
formed August 20, 1888, in a modest: way, 
the partners being Henry Hornblower and 
John W.' Weeks, while James J.> Phelan, 
now the hustling partner, was a clerk, Mr. 
Hornblower, ‘who was. born, in Lawrence, 
Mass., in 1863, and who graduated from the 
Arlington high school. in 1878, had been for 
ten ‘years in the employ of Hornblower & 
Page, of which his father was the senior 
partner, but the opportunities there were 
not sufficiently attractive for an ambitious 
young’ man, and when Mr. Page died the 
elder Mr. Hornblower retired, and turned 
the business over to his son. 

he latter associated himself with John 
W. Weeks; who was born in Lancaster, 
N. Hi, had graduated from the United 
States Naval academy, and had been promi- 
nently identified -with the Massachusetts 
naval brigade. It is generally agreed that 
the United States navy lost one of its most 
promising young men when Capt. Weeks 
left -the service and entered the banking 
and brokerage business. The same quali- 
ties that have brought success in this field 
would have brought fame in the service 
of the government. 

If the success of the firm is to be attribut- 
ed to any one factor ‘more than another 
it should be to the capacity for hard work 
that the’ members have displayed at. all 
times. The firm never has had any faith 
in the motto that “everything comes to 
him who waits,” but it has pursued the 
policy of going out and getting what it 
wanted, with eminent success. When the 
firm started in business it adopted certain 
policies, and it’ has adhered to these from 
that time to the present. One of the first 
principles was conservatism. Each member 
of the firm has been prohibited from in- 
dulging in» personal speculation, so that his 
judgment has not been biased by. his com- 
mitments in the market. 

It has been the policy of the house to 
stand by its customers, and those who have 
traded with the firm -for years will bear 
testimony to the fact that this policy has 
been adhered to even when conditions have 
been extremely discouraging. Loyalty of 
customers is one of the strongest bases for 
success in the banking and stock brokerage 
business, and this Hornblower & Weeks 
have had to an unusual extent. Another 
policy that has been pursued steadily is 
that of affording the most complete infor- 
mution on all financial subjects to its cus- 
tomers. To furnish this the firm estab- 
lished, and maintains at heavy expense, a 
statistical department, where information of 
every kind bearing on the operations ‘of 
corporations and on the values of their se- 
eurities is kept available for all who desire 
to utilize-it. 

The work necessary to keep information 
of this extensive character up to date and 
readily accessible when desired is immense. 
and this departmnt of the firm’s business 
has been greatly appreciated. Its statistical 
department has the reputation of being 
more complete than any. other similar de- 
partment in the city, and this indicates the 
eareful supervision of details which has 
characterized the firm. It is not satisfied 
with anything short of the best, and when- 


ever any improvement is brought out it is 
added to the firm’s equipment. 

In addition to its commission business, 
which is very heavy, Hornblower & Weeks 
Some years ago instituted a bond depart- 
ment, which has increased steadily in im- 
portance. The same methods that have 
made the firm successful in the stock com- 
mission business have brought success in 
the sale of bonds. Only the best bonds are 
handled, and investors know that securi- 
ties offered by the firm have been thorough- 


and have been found thor- 
oughly sound. All: these illustrations come 
down to the same basis, which is confi- 
dence. This is what the house has sought 
above all else, and it has endeavored to 
instil confidence into its customers even a 


ly examined 


the loss of temporary profits. Whatever 
may have been lost in this manner has 
been repaid ten-fold. 


The suecess of the firm is indicated by 
the necessity for steadily increasing office 
accommodations. At first the firm was lo- 
cated in the old Stock Exchange building, 
and when that was razed the firm moved to 
offices in the Merchants National Bank 
building, where it remained fer five years, 
when ‘it returned to the new Stock Ex- 
change building, in 1894. The offices were 
on the second floor, and as the business 
increased other offices were added, _ until 
Hornblower & Weeks occupied all of one 
end of the floor, and what had been a num- 
ber of offices were partitioned off for its 


sole use. During this time not all the 
houses in the business had been prosperous, 
and the prosperity of Hornblower & Weeks 
cannot be attributed to general: conditions. 
It was due to the genius for hard work 
that the members exhibited, and to the 
reputation that the firm had acquired with 
the public, which was richly deserved. 


Even these ample quarters became con- 
gested, and the employes were crowded to 
an extent that interfered with satisfactory 
work. The next change made by the firm 
was to its present luxurious and extensive 
offices in its own building, at 60 Congress 
street, corner of Water street, opposite the 
Shawmut Bank building, and in the very 
heart of the financial district. This build- 
ing, which fronts on Congress stret, ex- 
tends down Water street, while there is a 
passageway on the opposite side, affording 
a maximum of light to the offices. This 
was one of the first requisites named by 
the .firm in its new building, and there are 
few offices which are so generously sup- 
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plied with natural light. The building js 
of six stories, and Hornblower & Weeks 
occupy the entire first and second floors 
with some overflow. ; 

The building is of steel, with light Bed- 
ford limestone facing, and is a decided or- 
hament to that section of the city. The in- 
terior finish is not surpassed in Boston. The 
main entrance is through high doors of old 
Innglish oak, and the walls of the main 
banking room, the area of which is exten- 
sive, are wainscotted in African mahogany 
and tinted in French gray above. The ceil. 
ing itself is panelled in low relief with 
straight mouldings. The whole effect is of 
extreme richness, but without extreme or- 
namentation, and is characteristic «f the 
firm, being just what one familiar with 
the house would expect. The counter 
which is in the foreground of the room is 
a beautiful piece of work, being of mahogany 
on a marble base. A room has been set 
aside for the use of customers, for meetings 
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of trustees and boards of directcrs, and 
this is handsomely furnished with rich 
mahogany tables and chairs, metal fixtures, 
and soft green Turkish carpet. This room 
has been used constantly, and has been a 
great convenience. The firm has provided 
offices for the use of its customers, where 
they can transact business in private. 

On the second floor is the board room, 
which is large and extremely light, the big 
quotation board being directly across from 
the numerous windows on the Water Street 
side of the building. This is a feature that 
customers of brokerage houses will appre- 
ciate, as frequently quotation boards have 
to be placed where the light is poor, or 
where there is only artificial light. There 
are special lighting facilities to be used on 
dark days, and the board is well illuminat- 
ed. It is one of the largest boards, and quo- 
tations are posted of all the stocks in which 
there is any general public interest. 

The chairs for customers are of a new 
and improved pattern, giving such comfort 
that there is no inclination leave them. Oth- 
er facilities comprise lockers, private tele- 
phone booths, telegraph news ticker, finan- 
cial news bulletins, New York financial gos- 
sip over the firm’s private wires, and other 
conveniences. In the rear of this room are 
the desks of the floor men, telegraph and 
telephone operators, ready to transmit or- 
ders to the floors of the Boston or New 
York exchanges in a moment, and to report 
the execution of orders to customers. 

The statistical and other departments are 
located in smaller offices on this floor, where 
their heads can work without interruption 
which would be inevitable in the larger and 
public offices, ‘he latch-strings of these of- 
fices are always out, however, and a. wel- 
come is always extended to any inquirer. 
When Hornblower & Weeks started in busi- 
ness, 24 years ago, it had only 25 or 30 cus- 
tomers. Now its .customers number thous- 
ands, and it employs a force of over 300 em- 
ployes, 

The energies of Hornblower & Weeks have 
by no means been confined to Boston. The 
firm maintins a suite of «offices at 42 
Broadway, New York; which are furnished 
richly, and it .has fine offices at 152 Monroe 
Street, Chicago. The Detroit offices are in 
the Majestic building, and branches are main- 
tained in New Haven and Hartford, Conn., 
and Providence and Newport, R. I. Private 
wires are operated to these offices, and a 
large volume of business is transacted over 
them. 

It is time to say something about the men 
who constitute this house. As has already 
been stated, the original members were 
Henry Hornblower and John W. Weeks, 
while James J. Phelan has been associated 
with them from the beginning, having been 
previously with the firm of HE. T. Hornblow- 
er & Son, and for the past 12 years he has 
been a very active member of the firm of 
Hornblower & Weeks. The other members of 
the firm, each of whom has earned his po- 
sition, are James H. Wainwright and John 
W. Prentiss, who are the New York mem- 
bers of the firm, who were admitted in 1903, 
when Edward L. Geary also was made a 
member of the firm, having been the head 
of the bookkeeping department before that 
time, Andrew S. Woods; Henry N. Sweet; 
and Charles T. Lovering, Jr. These latter 
were admitted to membership in 1906. The 
seats in the Boston Stock Exchange are held 
by Mr. Hornblower, Mr. Phelan, and Mr. 
Lovering, while Mr. Wainwright is a mem- 
ber of the New York Stock Exchange. With 
so many seats the house is able to give the 
very best service. 

Henry Hornblower is widely known, 
though efforts to induce him to enter public 
service have been unavailing, possibly be- 
cause he felt that the house has been ade- 
quately represented in that field. Mr. Horn- 
blower is first and foremost a business man, 
as may be seen from the fact that he is 
director of the Atlantic, Gulf and West 
Indies Steamship Lines, trustee of the Bos- 
ton Suburban Electric companies, director 
of the Cape Cod Cranberry company, director 
of the Converse Rubber company,  presi- 
dent and director of the Cross Paper Feeder 
company, director of the Dorchester Mutual 
Fire Insurance company, director of the 
First National bank of Arlington, director of 
the Harmony Mills, director of the Hoosac 
Mills, director of the International Trust 
company, director of the Knickerbocker 
Portland Cément company, director of the 
Sealshipt Oyster system and trustee of the 
Arlington Five Cent Savings bank. 

Cong. Weeks, or Capt. Weeks, as he 
is more familiarly known among his 
friends and acquaintances here, needs no 
special mention, as his career has been open 
to the public for years. He was born in 1860 
in Lancaster N. H., but he has been so long 


identified with Massachusetts that he is 
looked upon as a native. During his public 
service in Washington Cong. Weeks 
has won the respect of all with whom he 
has come in contact, and amid all the scan- 
dal and allegations against public officials 
not a word ever has been said against him, 
and nobody with any knowledge whatever 
of the man would venture to attract public 
ridicule by making any attack upon him. 
He has carried the same politics into public 
life that he has shown in his business. His 
name is a big asset for the firm. 

Everybody in Boston who knows any- 
body knows James J. Phelan, and not only 
knows him, but likes him. If he has any en- 
emies they have carefully kept the fact a 
secret. Mr. Phelan is a hustler, and it is no 
disparagement to the other members of the 
firm of Hornblower & Weeks to say that a 
large part of the increased business that 
the firm has enjoyed has come from the un- 
tiring energies of James J. Phelan. Mr. Phe- 
lan was born in Toronto, Canada, June 14, 
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1871, and while nobody would believe that 
he is any older than that date indicates, 
they are justified in wondering how he has 
managed to do so much is so short a time. 
Mr. Phelan resembles Caesar, in that he is 
ambitious, but he takes a more popular 
method of attaining distinction. 

It is a matter of history that when young 
Phelan was employed by H, T. Hornblower 
& Son as a messenger and office boy he was 
the best messenger and office boy in Boston. 
He had a purpose in life, which was to suc- 
ceed, and he pursued that purpose without 
wavering. He worked for himself as he 
worked for his employers, though that was 
not in his mind at the time. He did not 
only what was required from him, but more, 
and he studied how to make himself more 
useful, and succeeded. He never was known 
to object to working overtime, or to doing 
things that might not be considered to come 
within the scope of his duties, 


Naturally, when Henry Hornblower formed. 
the present firm, he took Mr, Phelan with 
him. For a brief time the latter performed 
similar duties to those which he had done 
for the old firm, but he was too valuable to 
be retained in a minor capacity, and ever 
since then he has been climbing. He is 
still going. In 1897 Mr. Phelan became a mem* 
ber of the Boston Stock Exchange, and he 
has done the greater part of the business of 
the firm on the floor ever since then. It has 
been said by many in explanation of his 
phenomenal rise that Mr. Phelan has a gen- 
uis for~business, and that is true to a con- 
siderable extent, yet Mr. Phelan would be 
the last to attribute his success to. that 
cause. He will say that his genius has been 
that of hard work and strict integrity of 
purpose, and this is the fact. 

Mr. Phelan was one of the founders of 
the Federal Trust company of Boston, of 
which he was vice-president for some time, 
and a member of the executive committee. 
In the early days of that institution, be- 
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fore it had become so firmly established as 
at present, Mr. Phelan gave it a great deal 
of his attention, and he is to be credited 
with a large share of its success. Since 
then he has devoted his attention to other 
enterprises, and has not been officially con- 
nected with the company. 

Mr. Phelan is a member of the Boston 
stock exchange, member of the Chicago 
board of trade, president and chairman of 
the executive committee of the Connecticut 
Valley Lumber company, director and 
chairman of the finance committee of the 
Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance com- 
pany, director of the People’s National bank 
of Roxbury, trustee and member of the 
executive committee of the Union Institu- 
tion for Savings, and director of the Bos- 
ton Chamber of Commerce, 

His chief activity at present outside of 
the firm is directed toward the upbuilding 
of the Connecticut Valley Lumber company, 
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__¥. S. SEN. HENRY CABOT LODGE 


His Name Now Associated With a National Policy That Com- 
manded Instant Comment of the Governments of the 
World—Illustrates His Brilliant Deplomacy 


The ‘‘Lodge doctrine’ may be destined to 
stand for all time as one of the great poli- 
cies with which the name of its author or 
sponsor is inseparably connected. Compara- 
tively few measures or policies are identi- 
fied popularly with the names of the men 
who originated or championed them, and 
when they are the authorship often is that 
of some other man. Thus the ‘‘Monroe Doc- 
trine,’’ to which the ‘‘Lodge doctrine’ prom- 
ises to become a distinguished sequel, was 
framed by John Quincy Adams, although in- 
corporated in the message of Pres, 
James Monroe in 18238. The Mann-Elkins 
railroad bill was not drafted by either Mann 
or Elkins, nor was its predecessor, the 
“Hepburn” or railroad rate bill of 1906, the 
sole work of Col. William P. Hepburn. The 
so-called Tarsney act requires competitive 
bidding among architects for the construc- 
tion of public buildings. The Bowman act, 
framed. by Selwyn Z. Bowman of Mass- 
achusetts in the early 80s, made the court 
of claims a body of great importance and 
relieved congress of much work. The Weeks 
act establishes the policy of government 
ownership and control of mountain forest 
regions in the Appalachian range. The 
tariff biils usually take the name of the 
chairman of the ways and means commit- 
tee. Nevertheless, most of the great meas- 
ures which finally become law or the great 
policies laid down by a government are dis- 
associated from any person. The distinc- 
tion, therefore, of associating one’s name 
with a policy so important as to command 
the instant comment of the civilized gov- 
ernments of the world is one of which any 
American statesman may be proud. 

Sen. Henry Cabot Lodge was the first 
man in congress to perceive the menace 
implied in the proposed occupation of land 
about Magdalena bay, Lower California, by 
a Japanese steamship company, subsidized 
by the Japanese government. Some months 
ago Sen. Lodge directed the attention of 
the state department, the president and 
finally of the senate to the possible signi- 
ficance of negotiations which were reported 
to be underway between the syndicate own- 
ing the land, whose representative resided 
in New England, and the Japanese steam- 
ship company. The state department ap- 
peared indifferent to the revelations of Mr. 
Lodge, Pres. Taft was inclined to minimize 
the possibilities of the situation and, more- 
over. the determination which formed itself 
in the senator’s mind to serve notice to 
Japan and the world that the Monroe doc- 
trine was not a thing to be trifled with 
could be more diplomatically accomplished 
through the senate than through any other 


branch of the government. Sen. Lodge 
therefore offered a resolution July 31 as. 
follows: 


“Resolved, that when any harbor or other 
place in the American continents is so sit- 
uated that the occupation thereof for mili- 
tary or naval purposes might threaten the 
eommunications. or the safety of the United 
States, the government of the United States 
could not see, without grave concern, thé 
possession of such harbor or other place by 
any corporation or association which has 
such a relation to another government, not 
American, as to give that government prac- 
tical power of control for naval or military 
purposes.”’ 


Only four senators voted against this res- 
olution, which takes rank as a fresh state- 
ment of the ancient Monroe doctrine—that 
the United States would regard as an un- 
friendly act any attempt of a foreign gov- 
ernment to claim or occupy territory in 
America. Indeed, as Mr. Lodge explained 
to the senate, the “new” doctrine rests 
upon a generally accepted principle of the 
law of nations which is older than the Mon- 
roe doctrine, namely, that every nation has 
a right to protect its own safety, and that 
if it feels that the possession by a foreign 
power, for military or naval purposes, of 
any given harbor or place, is prejudicial to 
its safety, it is its duty as well as its right 
to interfere. 

The Lodge doctrine is of vital importance 
with reference to the Panama canal for, 
although it is diplomatically phrased, it 
means nothing more or less than that the 
United States would go to war if necessary 
to prevent any European, Asiatic or other 


non-American power from obtaining a mili- 
tary or naval, base commanding the ap- 
proaches to the canal. 

This one episode well illustrates the bril- 
liant diplomacy of Sen. Lodge as acting 
chairman of the committee on foreign rela- 
tions, which he virtually is, owing to the 
feebleness of tse aged Sen. Cullom. It con- 


firms also the prediction of the friends of 
the senior senator that if re-elected by the 
legislature of 1911 he would devote the re- 
mainder of his service to the higher things 
in government and leave minor matters to 
younger and less experienced men. 
distinguished 


Opportunities for service 


have come rapidly to Sen. Lodge in the 
last year. As heartily desirous of peace as 
Pres. Taft but with a different point~ of 
view, he caused-the arbitration treaties so 


to be amended that certain distinctively 
American questions could under no circum- 
stances be submitted to the decision of an 
un-American tribunal. As a member of 
the committee on naval affairs he has ex- 
ercised a compelling influence for the main- 
tenance of an adequate navy—a phrase 
which means something to Sen. Lodge if 
it does not to the democrats who wrote into 
their Baltimore platform. He was instru- 
mental in the creation of a dental corps in 
the navy and he has lent his aid to the 
Murray amendment to the naval bill pro- 
hibiting enlisted men from doing work upon 
vessels which could as well be done by 
mechanics who live on shore. 

Wtih his re-election Sen. Lodge assumed 
the chairmanship of the committee on im- 
migration and succeeded in getting through 


the senate the extremely important 
which would completely revise the immi- 
gration laws of the country. In recognition 
of unfortunate conditions which are strik- 
ingly emphasized in his own state,’ Sen, 
Lodge championed also the bill which passed 
the senate providing an illiteracy test for 
immigrants. 


As a member of the committee on finance 
Sen. Lodge offered and carried through the 
only bill reducing the sugar duties yet pro- 
posed which has any likelihood of becoming 
law or which, if enacted, could become law 
without danger to the sugar interests on 
the one hand or a betrayal of the people 
on the other. This bill bore the senator’s 
name. He also reported for the committee 
and carried through the senate in one day 
the bill ruling the poisonous phosphorus 
match out of interstate commerce. 

A large grist of minor legislation has 
come from the senator’s busy mill. His 
amendment appropriating $5000 to inves- 
tigate the subject of beam trawling was 
adopted, as was another amendment provid- 


bill 


ing an additional sum for the reconstruction 
of the Boston custom house. The controv- 
ersy over the locally celebrated Weymouth 
Back River bridge was settled satisfactorily 
largely through his efforts. 

The foregoing is only an incomplete list 
of the many measures with which Sen. 
Lodge has been actively identified, some 
of them as author and promoter. Meantime 
he has had the courage to turn his face, 
politically, from Theodore Roosevelt, his al- 
most lifelong friend and associate and to 
condemn in a series of eloquent and schol- 
arly addresses the attacks made by the 
third term candidate upon the constitution 
of the United States and the system of rep- 
resentative government under which the 
country has grown prosperous and mighty. 
The Lodge addresses upon this important 
subject bid fair to become classics and to 
influence intelligent thought upon the lead- 
ing political issue of the day as perhaps no 
other utterance can, 
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U. S. SEN. W. MURRAY CRANE 


Junior Senator to Retire After 16 Years of Public Service— 
Occupies Place in National Congress Second to None— 
Position Has Been One of Real Leadership 


U. S. Sen. W. Murray Crane on May, 21, 
1912, announced his intention 10 terminate 
a public career which began in 1897 as lieu- 
tenant-governor of Massachusetts and has 
continued until he occupies a place in the 
national legislature second to that of no 
other man. For a long time after he enter- 
ed the senate the question was asked a 
thousand times if it was once—‘‘Is Mr. 
Crane really a power in the senate?’ This 
question faded long ago into the limbo of 
eonundrums that answer themselves, but 
this*° may be added: that Crane had not 
been in the senate a year before he was a 
potent influence, and with the retirement of 


Nelson W. Aldrich he attained to a posi- 
tion -of actual power. This power, it is 
true, has been modified and limited by the 


rise of the insurgent republicans and their 
unprecedented combination with the demo- 
erats for the purpose of controlling the 
senate for their own ends; and where Ald- 
rich could command, Crane often could only 
plead and argue. Nevertheless, Crane has 
exercised an influence that has developed 
into all the power he ever has cared to ex- 
ercise, that. of persuasion; and his position 
in national politics, as far as the regular 
republican organization is concerned, has 
been one of real leadership. Of present sen- 
ators, Cullom, Perkins, Clark, Nelson, War- 


ren, ‘Penrose, MeCumber, Dillingham, Hey- 
burn, Smoot and several others—to say 
nothing of Lodge, who is the second oldest 


senator in service—are senior to Crane, yet 
none can rally a bunch of statesmen upon 
a given proposition like Crane. 

Sen. Crane makes it his business to be on 
good- terms with everybody. If he were to 
remain in the senate and a democratic pre- 
sident should come in next March, Crane 
would be persona grata at the White House 
if no other republican was. He is liked 
because he is unselfish and able, always 
trying to help somebody. He is not feared, 
because he is not a slave-driver and he 
takes no pleasure in compelling men to do 
things against their will. He is close- 
mouthed, and therefore trusted by every- 
body, vet he is frank with his opinions. He 
likes to be consulted and he has a confidence 


in his dwn advice which somehow inspires 
the confidence of others. He was a con- 


fidant of Roosevelt, who even now usually 
omits Crane’s name when he is -haranging 
against the “bosses’’; and, needless to say, 
Crane is a strong right arm of Taft. The 
high-minded, well-meaning but blundering 
Taft probably has listened to more advice 
from Crane than from any other one man, 
and usually has followed it. When he has 
not, as a rule, he has stubbed his. toe. 
Crane is not infallible, yet all Washington 
will tell you that his plans have a high av- 
erage of political wisdom, and when he 
makes a mistake he sees it and hops’ before 
his critics have had time to. fire. 

When the vital question ‘“‘Whem shall we 
nominate?” confronted the republican party 
in the presidential campaign of 1912, Sen. 
Crane was among the first to declare that if 
the party should fail to renominate Taft 
it would go into the campaign beaten al+ 
ready. With Roosevelt as the candidate, he 
argued, the democrats would have only to 
ery ‘‘No third term’ and the fight would 
be all over. This conviction of Crane may 
not be as close to the fact as .t appeared to 
be when he took his position last January, 
but if the president is indebted to any one 
man for his renomination, that man is W. 
Murray Crane. If Taft is reelected—and he 


may be—Crane will have rounded up his 
political career with a miracle. Crane, not- 
withstanding the charge that he is the 


prince of reactionaries, was not a Roosevelt- 
hater, as some of his colleagues were. He 
believed it would be bad politics to drop 
Taft and he thought that if Roosevelt ever 
should try for the presidency again he 
should wait until 1916. 

Crane was instinctively the leader of the 
Taft forces in Chicago last June. He had 
been the power behind the machinery which 
elected the delegates, and although defeated 
himself as a delegate by a fluke, he attend- 
ed in the much more useful and convenient 
-apacity as a member of the national com- 
mittee. Penrose and William Barnes, Jr., 
of New York were his leading associates, 
and the three, working harmoniously togeth- 
er, made a team of unrivalled strength in 


the game of cold practical politics they were 
compelled to play. Crane, as much sur- 
prised as most of the regulars were by the 
fanatical sweep of the Roosevelt movement, 
had softened a little toward the idea of a 
third candidate and at one time might not 
have opposed the selection of Cummins, 
Borah, Hadley or some other man had it 
seemed possible to make the turn without 
throwing the convention into the hands of 
Roosevelt. But Crane never actually urged 
or advised a shift from Taft, while Barnes 
was dead set against it; and when the trio 
found that their doubtful delegates, mad- 
dened by the insinuations of the Roosevelt 
side, would stand firm and protect Taft’s 


talk of a compromise 


narrow margin, all 
candidate died. 

Mr. Crane, having been lieutenant-gover- 
nor of Massachusetts three years and gover- 
nor three years, went to the senate October 
13, 1904, by the appointment of John L. 
Bates, as successor to George Frisbie Hoar. 
He was elected to the unexpired term by the 
legislature of 1905 and for the full term of 
1907. Sen. Crane did not decide to retire 
because he believed he would be defeated 
for reelection, either in a possible primary 
or by the legislature of 1918. He is with- 
drawing voluntarily because he is sick and 
tired of being a senatorial pack mule, along 
with his other honor of being captain of 
the guard. He is a frail little body, and he 
was almost worn out when he went to the 
national convention. He returned exhaust- 
ed, and he could see nothing ahead but sey- 
en years of hard labor, for the most part 
thankless. 


One of the most conscientious things he 
ever did was to vote twice that the elec- 
tion of William Lorimer of Chicago to the 
senate should not be declared invalid, and 
he was denounced for this vote like a pick- 
pocket. Crane held, along with a good many 
other senators who voted the other way but 
had not the courage of their convictions, 
that neither of the investigations proved 
that Lorimer had any knowledge whatever 
of the alleged bribery in the Illinois legis- 
lature. He firmly believed this, and he said 
to his friends that he could not honestly 
vote otherwise than for acquittal. He said 
more, privately; he said that if his state 
wanted his seat because of his vote in the 
Lorimer case, it could have it. His state 
probably did not want his seat, and Sen. 
Crane is retiring with the respect and good 
wishes of a commonwealth that never has 
failed to do him almost unanimous honor. 

No written record attests the arduous ser- 
vice of Mr. Crane as a United States sena- 
tor. He never has made a speech or per- 
sonally drafted a bill of importance, yet he 
has been actively associated, on one side 


or the other, with every important piece 
of legislation upon which the senate has 
acted. When he came to Washington the 
Aldrich-Hale-Allison-Burrows crowd was 
absolute in its power. The leaders used to 
nose around in the dark for weeks to find 
out how other senators stood on certain 
questions. Crane innocently went hopping 
through the chamber every time his curi- 
osity was aroused and asked these digni- 
fied sphinxes how they intended to vote. 
They surprised themselves by telling him. 
In a short time his genius for gaining con- 
fidence and keeping it made him the most 
useful man in the senate, and he.so contin- 
ued until the day came when he found him- 
self also perhaps the most powerful. 


This is a thumb-nail record of W. Mur- 
ray Crane and is intended to compress much 
into little. Yet it is ten times more than 


Mr. Crane would permit to be written about _ 


himself were he consulted. 
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GEORGE von L. MEYER 


As Result of His Reorganization of Department We Now Have 
Navy Ready for Business at Any Hour of Day or Night— 
Marks Him as Great Administrator 


George von lL. Meyer of Massachusetts 
is one secretary of the navy who has done 
something. Whether or not the Meyer re- 
forms will stand the test of time remains 
to be seen. The practical point just now is 
that Mr. Meyer found the office of secretary 
of the navy to be possessed of great powers 
even without the enabling legislation with 
which congress often is slow to assist an 
executive officer, and that he has_' used 
those powers whether congress liked it or 
not. Some members of the naval commit- 
tees of congress, as a matter of fact, have 


not been any too enthusiastic over the naval 


reorganization promoted by Sec. Meyer, but 
that official has kept smilingly and indus- 
triously on his way and now points with 
pride to a navy which is ready for busi- 
ness any hour of the day or night. 

Not since 1842, when expenditures for the 
navy amounted to only about $8,250,000— 
as against the $121,000,000 of the present 
day—has any material change been made 
in the organization of the navy depart- 
ment. No continuity of policy has been pas- 
sible, under a system which changes the 
head of the navy department once in ev- 
ery few years, or months, as the case may 
be, nor has any secretary of the navy 
necessarily been able to administer the af- 
fairs of the department in the most prac- 
ticable and enlightened manner. 

Sec. Meyer reorganized the department 


by rearranging the bureaus into four nat- 


ural divisions, with each represented by a 


- responsible adviser in the office of the sec- 


retary of the navy. 

The first and most important division is 
that of operations of the fleet. This had 
not existed heretofore, and, in consequence 
when war with Spain broke out we were 
compelled suddenly to form a_ board of 
strategy, which was obliged to take up its 
work without due preparation. Today, the 
aid for operations, in connection with the 
war college and the general board, gives 
his entire attention to the movements of 
the ships and the operations of the fleet. 
This, of course, includes studies and plans 
of possible war. ~ 

The second division is that of personnel. 
The aid for personnel Supervises the as- 
signment of officers and their various du- 
ties, the naval academy and the enlisted 
men. 

The aid for material has under his super- 
vision the great material bureaus of con- 
struction and repair, steam engineering, or- 
dnance, yards and docks, supplies, and 
equipment. As the aids are the eyes and 
ears of the secretary they report to him 
whether the work in the bureaus is becom- 
ing coordinated, and, if there is delay, the 
chiefs of the bureaus are immediately 
brought together and the questions thresh- 
ed out, thus saving time and eliminating 
much red tape and official correspondence. 

The aid for inspection inspects, both 
ashore and afloat, and reports now directly 
to the secretary. He will he instrumental 
in saving to the government large expen- 
ditures of money on old vessels which, 
heretofore, when rebuilt or extensively re- 
paired without due consideration, have not 
represented a. military asset to the navy 
commensurate to the cost. 

A part of the work now performed by 
the four aids was done formerly by the 
board of construction, composed of certain 
of the individual bureau chiefs. Under the 
present system, the general military fea- 
tures of these ships are recommended by 
the general board and are referred to the 
bureau of construction and repair, which 
prepares sketch designs. In case the gen- 
eral requirements asked for cannot be met, 
this fact is called to the attention of the 
department and the requirements are then 
modified. After the sketch plans are ready, 
sea-going officers are drawn from the fleet 
and from other quarters for the purpose of 
going over these designs for criticism and 
Suggestion. After tne requirements and the 
general features have thus been perfected, 
the modified requirements go back to the 
bureau of construction and repair for 


* change in the outline plans, which are then 


again subject to scrutiny. The final designs 
represent the best technical knowledge and 
sea-going experience. 

In the navy-yards the English and Ger- 


man system of two divisions, one hull and 
one machinery, has been adopted, with each 
in charge of an expert. Public works at all 
navy-yards and stations have been consol- 
idated under the civil engineers. 


The fleet of battleships is and will be 
kept as a unit. Its organization has ~been 
changed by placing five vessels in each di- 
vision instead of four and by assigning all 
vessels of the same class to the same navy 
yard. Only one vessel at a time from each 
division is sent to a navy yard for consid- 
erable repairs. 


Sec. Meyer is doing all in his power to 
lead public sentiment to demand an aban- 
donment of useless navy yards. 

The organization of the navy has been 
developed on sea and shore with the idea 


of improving the degree of preparedness of | 


the fleet for war, and this without waste. 
Torpedo craft on the various stations have 
been organized into torpedo fleets, which 
from time to time have been attached to 
the main fleet. As a result, the navy is 
better prepared for torpedo attack and de- 
fence that it ever was before. To decrease 
the amount of repairs performed at navy- 
yards, always an item of great expense, 
and particularly to improve the degree of 
self-maintenance of the fleet, all vessels 
are required to have repairs made upon 
them by the regular ship’s company to as 
great an extent as practicable. 

The marksmanship of the navy has been 
improved from a percentage of hits of 3 1-2 
in 1898 to 33 1-3 today, although the range 


has increased from 3,000 to more than 
10,000 yards, The rate of fire is two shots 
in one minute where it was one shot in 
five minutes. We shoot 1200 percent better 
today that we did in the battle of Santiago. 
Competition in gunnery has brought excell- 
ent results. The use of old warships for 
targets has led to many useful discoveries 
which might have been impossible other- 
wise. 

The United States is now able to make 
its own torpedoes, where three years ago 
it was dependent upon a private concern. 
The battleships New York and Texas will 
earry for the first time a 14-inch, 45-cali- 
bre gun. The new Springfield rifle and the 
new Colt automatic pistol, used by the 
army, have been adopted by the navy. 

A new cost accounting system and new 
methods of bookkeeping throughout have 
been installed by Sec. Meyer in the navy 
yards. The property of the navy has been 
appraised, so the government now knows 
the value of its naval property. Excess 
stocks have been eliminated, thereby sav- 
ing warehouse room and eliminating waste 
by deterioration. Civilian experts in plant 
management, cost accounting and adminis- 
trative methods have been employed. The 


navy is now buying its own hemp and sav- 
ing $40 a ton. Paymasters are given charge 
of all stores and supplies on all vessels. 
Money allowances are made aboard ship in 
lieu of allowances by quantities. 

Competitions of various kinds, even in 
the use of coal and the care of machinery, 
have been instituted which have increased 
the efficiency of the fleet materially. In one 
year the horse-power machinery in the fleet 
was increased 16 percent and the average 
eruising speed 15 percent, while the total 
cost of fuel was decreased in proportion. 
In one year also the actual average cost of 
maintenance per ship in commission was 
reduced nearly $20,000 for each ship. 

In a word, See. Meyer has made the navy 
an efficient and flexible fighting machine, 
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EVERETT C. BENTON 


Defeated Gov. Foss Once and Many Believe He Will do it Again 
if They Oppose Each Other Next November—His Life 
Has Been Full of Intelligent and Successful 
Effort to Help Others 


“<% 


Everett C. Benton, candidate for the re- 
publican nomination for governor, was born 
in Guildhall, Vt., Sept. 25, 1862, and was of 
humble parentage, coming from revolu- 
tionary stock. His inheritance was mental 
and physical rather than financial. 

When he left the village school at the 
age of 16, he had before him: the task of 
making a living, and sought employment 
in the office of the old ‘‘Essex County Her- 
ald,’’ where he served his apprenticeship 
“and later worked as a journeyman printer. 
In the Boston public library may be found 
a sample of his work, which consists of 
“The History of Guildhall, Vermont,’’ which 
young Benton himself wrote and printed. 


Ambition urged him into larger fields, and 
when 19 years of age he arrived in Boston 


and secured employment in the insurance 
office of John C. Paige. 
His strict application to the insurance 


business soon brought its reward, and he 
became head of one of the departments in 
the office, and, with the reorganization 
which came on the death of John C. Paige, 
was admitted to partnership in its then ex- 
tensive business. Together with his part- 
»ners he worked untiringly, and his firm is 
now the largest general insurance office 
east of New York. Seeking further fields 
of activity, a few years ago he organized 
the Massachusetts Fire and Marine In- 
surance company, which is one of the four 
stock fire insurance companies doing busi- 
ness under a Massachusetts charter. He 
believed that there was room for more 


Massachusetts fire insurance companies, and 
the success which his new company has 
already attained would seem to justify that 
belief. 

In addition to his long experience in gen- 
eral business he is by no means without 
experience in the affairs of the state, hav- 
ing served in the governor’s council and up- 
on the governor’s staff. 

He has always been a fighter in both 
business and politics, and one of his most 
memorable battles was in 1904. At that time 
Mr. Foss, who was as hard a fighter then 
as now, was a candidate for delegate-at- 


large to the national republican convention 
which subsequently nominated Col. 


Roose- 


velt as president of the United States. Col. 
Benton went at him displaying in this po- 
litical fight the same vigorous and uncom- 
promising qualities which have made him 
such a successful figure in business. He was 
loyally supported by his many friends, and 
the defeat which he then administered to 
Mr. Foss has not yet been forgotten. To- 
day it is recalled as a happy omen of what 
will result if Benton is matched against 
Foss for governor. 

In his home town of Belmont he has of- 
fered himself for public service, and has 
many times been called to act as moderator 
at town meetings. 

He was appointed by Gov. Guild a mem- 
ber of the metropolitan park commission, 
and has consistently advocated, and caused 
to be adopted, rules and regulations per- 
mitting a freer use of the parks by the 


public, and making all the ” reservations 


more available to the people. 

Some years ago he purchased the Cushing 
estate at Belmont for a family home, and, 
after restoring the gardens, posted at the 
entrance invitations admitting the public. 
Through his generosity his estate has been 
thrown open for benefits in aid of the Bos- 
ton Floating Hospital, Daughters of Massa- 
chusetts, Peabody Home for Crippled Chil- 
dren, Florence Crittenden Home, The Tyler 
Street Hospital for Babies, South End Day 
Nursery, the Cambridge Tuberculosis Work, 
and many similar charities. The first funds 
for the purpose of installing nurses in the 
Boston public schools were raised at a ben- 
efit held on Mr. Benton’s estate by the 
Fathers and Mothers club. 

Col. Benton in 1885 married Miss Willena 
Rogers, He has six. children. His son Jay is 
a practicing attorney; Charles B, is in the 
office of John C. Paige & Co.; his oldest 
daughter last fall married Carl E. Lonegren 
of Duluth, Minn., Miss Dorothy Benton is 
shortly to enter college, and Hannah and 
Josiah are attending the Belmont public 
schools. 

Col. Benton is the most democratic of men 
—in fact, it would have been hard for a 
man of his upbringing to be otherwise. His 
own early struggles have taught him to 
sympathize with others situated as he was, 
and who are striving to rise in the world, 
His life has been full of intelligent and suc- 
cessful effort to lend a hand, and he has ex- 
emplified in his own business, and in every 
relation of life, the theory that he prospers 
most who helps others to rise with him. 

His election as governor guarantees the 
state a constructive business administration. 
He will bring to the office of governor the 
aggressive qualities and keen insight into 
business which have marked his entire ca- 
reer, and, what is perhaps fully as important, 
he will never forget in his dealings with men 
to temper justice with human sympathy and 
broad charity. — 

As to his qualifications and beliefs:— 

He is a successful business man, energet- 
ic and aggressive, knows the needs of Mas- 
sachusetts and will give Massachusetts a 
constructive business administration. 

He is a firm believer in the right of the 
people to select their own nominees and 
stands by the direct primary law, in letter 
and in spirit. 

He is broad-minded and big-hearted and 
many are convinced that he is just the man 
who can defeat the democratic nominee in 
November. 


MEN’S TAILORING 


To Gentlemen who are extra 


particular regarding their clothes 
we offer the facilities of our 


Custom Tailoring 
Department 


with its corps of skilled cutters 
and tailors and its large variety 
of Foreign and Domestic suit 
ings and overcoatings of the 
newest fabrics and designs. 

All work is done on the prem- 
ises in our custom workshops. 


MAGULLAR PARKER COMPANY 


400 Washington Street , 
BOSTON 


Custom Department 
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JOSEPH C. PELLETIER 


Candidate for Democratic Nomination for Governor a Splendid 
Type of Citizen—As District Attorney His One Aim 
Has Been to Get Justice for the People 


Joseph C. Pelletier, candidate for the 
democratic gubernatorial nomination, hag 
the distinction of coming from one of the 
families that made up the first Catholic 
parish in Boston. But it is not because of 
his lineage that Mr. Pelletier is so prom- 
inent at the present time. The fact is tha 
district attorney of Suffolk county seldom 
alludes to his distinguished ancestry. The 
reason he is before the public is his own self 
and his hustling, bustling characteristics. 

Succeeding such briliant Suffolk county 
prosecutors as John B. Moran and Arthur 
D. Hill, Mr. Pelletier had his work cut out 
to keep the pace they had set. Not only 
has he accomplished this but in a number 
of cases he has bettered all previous records 


set by his predecessors. Instances of this 
are to be found in the docket of the supe- 
rior criminal court, which never was so well 
cleaned up as it is at the present time, the 
prosecution of Rev. Clarence V. T. Rich- 
eson for the murder of his choir singer, 
Avis Linnell and the treatment of cases 
rising out of the recent strike of the Bos- 
ton Blevated company, and the dynamite 
‘plant’ at Lawrence. In all his acts, writ- 
ings and speeches he has been safe and 
sane, at the same time constantly advocat- 
ing reforms and progressive measures. 

As a public speaker Mr. Pelletier ranks 
with the best of the present day. His re- 
eent Fourth of July oration, his speech as 
temporary chairman of the democratic state 
eonvention of 1910 in Faneuil Hall and his 
campaign speeches in the past three state 
campaigns stand forth vividly in the minds 
of followers of politics, as masterpieces. 

Mr. Pelletier is a young man about 40 
years old, a bachelor, of sturdy physical 
and mental makeup and a good hand at 
making friends among those who are worth 
while. It will avail you nothing to hunt 
through his past life for exciting adventures 
and the like, for his has been an exceeding 
quiet existence until the last three years. 
That is one of the secrets of the surprise 
that suddenly brought him for the first time 
into the limelight in a big political contest. 
In his profession he is the easiest-going, 
hardest-working result-getter there is to be 
found and he goes about his business with- 
out the slightest ostentation. 

Mr. Pelletier was born in Roxbury and 
lived there for many years, his home being 
with his father and mother. Mr. Pelletier 
is quiet, modest and retiring. It is almost 
impossible to elicit from him any informa- 
tion about his life other than the few com- 
monplace facts as to where he was born, 
educated and his clubs. Among his ac- 
quaintances though there are many who 
have interesting stories to tell of his good 
deeds, exploits and clever coups. 

At school he was a studious fellow and 
never indulged in athletics to any extent. 
Always a hard worker at his lessons, it was 
not often his name was missed from among 
the first two or three in his class. Upon his 
graduation from Boston college, Mr. Pelle- 
tier was placed in the Marcella street home 
as assistant superintendent, with 700 boys 
and girls and a dozen teachers under his 
charge. 

His study of law may well be taken as a 
. sample of how he could and did work. Pre- 
vious to the completion of his junior year 
at Boston college, Mr. Pelletier began to 
practise law. During his senior year at the 
college he entered Boston University Law 
school and inside of a year he had received 
his degree with the class. So excellent was 
his legal training that he had been admitted 
to the bar in November, 1894, although he 
did not graduate until June, 1895. 

For several years Mr. Pelletier was a 
member of board of trustees of the child- 
ren’s institutions of Boston, one of the un- 
paid boards. During this time he had 
charge of pauper and neglected children, 
truants and juvenile offenders. He after- 
ward became a member of the Massachu- 
setts civil service commission and remained 
there until he resigned in the fall of 1909 
to become a candidate for the office he now 
holds, Gov, Douglas appointed him to the 


. 


commission in 1905 to succeed Bentley W. 
Warren. He was reappointed by  Govs. 
Guild and Draper. 

No man has ever been more honored by 
the Knights of Columbus than has Mr. 
Pelletier. He was elected state deputy of 
the organization in 1900 and for five succes- 
sive terms he was unanimously re-elected. 
When the office was again tendered him at 
the end of that time he refused the honor. 
His work as chairman of the committee 
which had charge of collecting $50,000 for 
the establishment of a chair of secular his- 
tory in the Catholic University at Washing- 
ton attracted much attention. He has been 
national advocate of the Knights of Colum- 
bus and has served as president of the 
Massachusetts Fraternal Beneficiaries 
Union. 

In October, 1909, Mr, Pelletier was a can- 


didate for the democratic nomination for 
district attorney of Suffolk county. He re- 
ceived the votes of 148 delegates on the 
first ballot, as against 69 for his principal 
opponent, Edward P. Barry of South Boston. 
Felix McGettrick received 14 votes and Alon- 
zo D. Moran -had one. Finding that the vote 
was so overwhelmingly in favor of Mr. 
Pelletier, his opponents made the nomina- 
tion unanimous. To most of the opposi- 
tion party the nomination of Mr. Pelletier 
came as a surprise and they felt confident 
of their ability to defeat him because of the 
good work done by the republican incum- 
bent of the office, Arthur D. Hill. Mr. Pel- 
letier accepted the nomination of his party 
and went into the fight determined to win. 
That was a year of hard and bitter fights 
and up in the front along with the hardest 
and bitterest fought battles was the Pelle- 
tier-Hill contest. Mr. Hill and his corncob 
pipe died hard but they died and Mr. Pelle- 
tier received a handsome vote. 

After he had been in the district attor- 
ney’s office several months, Mr. Pelletier 
was asked what he considered to be his 


duty toward the people of the county. He 
answered, ‘I should strive to get justice for 
them.” Then he continued, ‘‘The facts of 
the cases which are brought to the atten- 
tion of this office ought to be brought out, 
however damaging to the contention of the 
government, if by doing so justice is ob- 
tained. The idea that the district attorney 
should strive only to convict is an old one 
with which I have little sympathy. 


“Here is an example of what I have 
reference to. We recently had a young col- 
ored woman who appeared on the charge of 
having murdered a man and was without 
counsel. She protested that she had acted 
in self-defence but had made up her mind 
to plead ‘guilty,’ as the easiest way out 
of her trouble. I learned of her case and 
advised her to enter a plea of ‘not guilty’, 
which she did. Then at my suggestion one 
of my assistants acted as counsel for the 
defendant, as well as prosecuting officer 
for the state. He examined the witnesses 
for and against the woman and the result 
was the jury found that she had acted in 
self-defence and acquitted her.’’ 2 

A person meeting the district attorney is 
impressed with the idea that Mr. Pelletier 
is an intensely practical man. He says that 
his office is a practical one in which work 


in a practical manner. 


should be handled 
If it be impractical to spend a large amount 
of money and time in calling scores of wit- 


nesses and making innumerable inquiries, 
with only a slender hope of court action re- 
sulting, then the district attorney depre- 
cates initiatory proceedings from his office. On 
the other hand if the subject be of great 
importance and there be an excellent chance 
of definite court results, it is, he believes, 
his duty to act. 

Here is a significant sentence which the 
district attorney uttered unconscious of the 
fact that it was being noted: ‘‘The number 
of convictions which a_ district attorney 
makes it not necessarily a criterion of his 
ability to serve the people. There are times 
when he should be just as much concerned 
to secure acquittals as convictions.’’ 

“Secure justice and do my work,” is his 
motto. He finds it very difficult to live up 
to but he says he is doing the best he can 
and he flatters himself that everybody gets | 
a square deal. Clerk Manning of the court 
says that the docket is clearer than it has 
been for 20 years, : 


PRACTICAL POLITICS? 


JOSEPH WALKER 


No Broader-Minded or More Unselfish Man in Massachusetts 
Politics Today—Won Hosts of New Supporters by 
Game Way He Took His Defeat Last Year 


In this year of political hysteria when 
Sane utteranees are few enough to attract 
attention no more pertinent and truthful 
statement has been made in Massachusetts 
than when Joseph Walker prefaced the an- 
nouncement of his candidacy for the guber- 
natorial nomination with these words: 

“The situation calls for self-control and 
for clear vision. We must consider not 
alone the present; we must look also to the 
distant future. If our great political parties 
break up into hostile and warring factions 
our system of government itself will be se- 
riously weakened. 

“T now earnestly appeal to the progres- 
sive element in che republican party in 


Massachusetts. 
ences within the party. Let us strive to 
find some common ground upon which we 
ean get together for the coming campaign.”’ 

Such words were no surprise to those who 
knew the man who on the day following the 
state primaries last fall sent his check for 
$1000 to the state committee to help elect 
Louis A. Frothingham and followed that up 
by taking the stump and interesting his 
friends all over the state to work to make 
governor of Massachusetts the man who had 
defeated him for the nomination. They 
didn’t succeed but they helped to emphasize 
the fact that there is no broader-minded or 
more unselfish man in politics in Massachu- 
setts today than the same Joseph Walker of 
Brookline. 

It was this spirit of being a ‘‘game loser’’ 
that attracted so many Frothingham men to 
him this spring when it became apparent 
that the former lieutenant governor would 
not again enter the field. . They came to 
Walker almost instinctively and offered him 
their support gladly, yes eagerly. They ad- 
mitted that they were just beginning to find 
out what a good fellow he was. As one 


Let us fight out our differ- 


man put it: “The idea of a man taking a 
beating so gracefully that he can go out 
and work just as hard for his rival as he 
had for himself is so novel in Massachusetts 
politics that it put Joe Walker in a class 
by himself.’’ 

Joseph Walker is not a candidate for gov- 
ernor this year by the grace of any faction 
of the republican party or by the leave of 
any one of its leaders any more than he was 
last year. When he was urged this spring 
by his friends to again enter the field he 
told them frankly that if the sentiment ap- 
peared general all over the state in his fa- 
vor he would consent. He said that if it 
became evident that the majority of repub- 


licans wanted some one else he would cheer- 
fully step aside as he regarded the success 
of the party paramount to everything this 
year. 

After looking over the ground his friends 
were satisfied that there was no widespread 
sentiment in favor of any other candidate, 
in fact they found everywhere a feeling 
that Walker was the logical man. They 
found at the same time a deep-seated be- 
lief that in order to carry Massachusetts 
back into the republican column the party 
must name as its candidate for governor a 
man who could attract voters from all fac- 
tions. It was frankly admitted by repub- 
licans that this year at least the party must 
put forward a man progressive enough to 
satisfy the progressive wing of the party 
while at the same time not so radical as to 
repel the more conservative. 


Joseph Walker while progressive in 
thought has never allowed his enthusiasm 
to get the better of his judgment. He has 
frequently said that it was men and not 
methods after all which would bring better 
government. He has never had any illu- 
sions about direct nominations. He does 


‘not believe they are a panacea for all po- 


litical ills but he regards them as beneficial 
if taken advantage of and applied generally. 
He has never lost his faith in representa- 
tive government, and he feels that any at- 
tempt to replace it or handicap it is wrong 
in theory and dangerous in practice. 

His candidacy has moved such @ paper as 
the Springfield Republican to remark ed- 
itorially: 

“Joseph Walker has got, such a start in 
the race for the republican nomination for. 
governor that it is not easy to see how he 
ean fail of the nomination. It looks more 
and more as if there would be little seri- 
ous challenge of his candidacy. The talk 
among those best informed is more and 
more coming to be that Mr. Walker upon 
the whole will make a desirable man for’ 
the republicans to name.”’ , 

He is appealing to republican voters on 
his record of eight years’ service in the 
Massachusetts legislature and his followers 
are supplementing that by emphasizing his 
devotion to the party during all that period 
and especially in the year past. : 

As the republican nominee his friends be- 
lieve he will appeal to voters of all beliefs 
as a man of principle with high ideals and. 
the courage to carry into effect the princi-- 
ples for which he has stood. 

As governor of Massachusetts, he would * 
administer the duties of that high 
as they have been conducted by republican 
governors. in the past. He would be a wor- 
thy successor to such men as John D. Long, 


W. Murray Crane, John IL. Bates, Curtis 
Guild and Eben §8. Draper. 
MALBY RECOLLECTED McCALL’S 
SPEECH. 


The late Rep. George R. Malby of Og-* 
densburg, N. Y., waS more responsible than 
any other man at Chicago for the rejec- 
tion of Rep. Samuel W. McCall of the 8th 
Massachusetts district as the candidate 
for viee president to run with President 
Taft. It was well known. that Vice-Pres. 
Sherman was not a candidate for re- 
nomination. A number of republicans 
for renomination. A number of republicans 
were mentioned for the nomination, but all 
eventually were set aside for Rep. MecCalh. 
Mr. Malby, while expressing his admiration . 
for Mr. McCall, made it known to the Taft 
leaders that Mr. McCall had made a num- 
ber of speeches favorable to reciprocity and 
he urged that this policy was so unpopular 
with the farmers of the country that it 
would materially decrease the strength of 
the ticket to name Mr. McCall. Mr. Sher- 
man was then compelled to accept a re- 
nomination. 

This fact recalls that Mr. Malby was nev- 
er able to get out of committee in the 
House of Representatives the’ bill he intro- 
duced last January which provided for the 
repeal of the reciprocity measure now 
standing on the statute books, although re- 
jected by Canada and consequently inopera- 
tive. Mr. Malby invariably insisted that 
so long as that measure remains on the 
statute bocks of the United States it is a 
menace to the farmers of the country, even. 
though the present government of the Do- 
minion of Canada is pronouncedly opposed: 
to reciprocity with the United States. 


MILLIONAIRE BULL MOOSE CANDIDATE: 

Frank Funk, the down-state farmer whom), 
the Ilinois bull moose dug up and nomi- 
nated for. governor is reputed to be worth 
$10,000,000, and they say he won’t be worth 
a cent less when the campaign is over. In 


other words, Funk is a ‘tight-wad.’” The 
Chicago Tribune, the Roosevelt organ in 
Illinois, which is ewned by Medill MeCor- 
mick, says Funk’s election ‘‘would set the 
State back,” But the campaign won’t set 
Funk back any. 
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When, on the 4th of February last, there 
issued from the office in the house office 
5 building, Washington, D. C., the modest an- 
> nouncement that is quoted below, there was 
~ much genuine grief among members of 

both parties, in the senate as well as in the 
house. For to learn this was indeed bad 
news: 

“Tt is with a good deal of regret that I 
> announce my determination not to accept 
: another nomination for congress. When my 

present: term has been finished, I shall have 
been a member of the house of representa- 
tives for a little more than 15 years. During 
all that time I have been given most gener- 
ous support and confidence by a constit- 
a uency I have tried to serve faithfuHy and 


effectively. The support given to me has 
never been kept within party lines, as my 
majorities abundantly testify. Ending the 


relationship of representative and constit- 
uent where that relationship has at all 
- times been such a happy one for me, must 
therefore be a matter of deep and sincere 

Z regret. I shall not attempt to give any ad- 
£ equate expression of my deep appreciation 
; of the good will and confidence so freely giv- 

¢ en to me during all those-years, but such 
> appreciation exists. in fullest measure. For 
.. some time I have wished to carry out plans 
- which would make it impossible for me to 
+ give. to congressional duties the time and 
“ attention they require. Indeed, I should have 
7 so stated about a year ago, but hesitated to 
, do so in view of the political conditions 
a then existing. I feel, however, that there 
should be no further delay in announcing a 
- decision which has been reached after very 
= eareful consideration, and which is final.’’ 
ie; The name signed to this statement was 
. that of George Pelton Lawrence. Friends 
> who saw it in the papers called him up and 
asked him if it was a joke. He replied that 
it was not, that it was a fact. But for some 


a little time Washington refused to believe 
this, finally, however, having to accept the 
inevitable. | ; 


Two years ago, when George Pelton and the 
rest of the delegation were up for re-elec- 
tion, it was said that that one great stum- 
bling block from the standpoint of democratic 
suecess in the 1st district was Cong. Law- 
rence. “This is the factor,’’ wrote a polit- 
ical observer, ‘“‘that stands out above all 
others in the present situation. ‘You can’t 
beat George P. Lawrence,’ is the statement 
heard so often as one travels around the dis- 
trict, that it becomes almost a slogan. And 
if you ask for the reason, the answer in- 
’ variably is: ‘He’s too well liked’.”’ 

Today, however, with the withdrawal of 
this popular terror, the situation is com- 
pletely changed, and we may expect almost 
anything from the west end of the state. 
This is not an obituary but a history, and 
4 so what was said and done in Washington 
the® first time Cong. Lawrence rose to his 
feet on the floor of the house after the an- 
nouncement above quoted, deserves a place 
in the chronicle. He was speaking about the 
rivers and harbors bill (everybody who 
knows anything about Lawrence knows that 
he knows all about rivers and_ harbors, 
though there isn’t a harbor in his district. 

When he had concluded his formal re- 
marks, there was a non-partisan and bi- 
partisan demonstration. Cong. Mann of Ill- 
inois took the floor and voiced in a personal 
way the appreciation of the house of the 
services of George Pop. 

*“T know,” said Cong. Mann, “that I ex- 
press the unanimous opinion of both sides 
of the house when I say that it will be with 
profound regret of the membership of this 
house that he leaves his service in con- 
gress. The river and harbor committee, 
while one of the most important committees 
.of the house, has never been a partisan com- 
mittee, but it has had a tremendous amount 
of work to perform and has had an exceed- 
ing great influence on the development of 
the country, because without the improve- 
.ments which have been made in the rivers 
and harbors of the country the development 
,ot commerce which we have witnessed in 
recent years would have been impossible; 
_and in the work of that committee for many 
years past there has been no member who 
has more completely held the confidence of 
‘representatives on both sides of the house 
-working along with other able and distin- 
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Pree PLCAL POLITICS. 


CONG. GEORGE P. LAWRENCE 


Decision to Retire Caused Genuine Grief Among Members of Both 
Parties—Has Done Great Work for Improvement of 
Rivers and Harbors of Massachusetts 


guished members of the committee than has 
the gentleman from Massachusetts, Mr. 
Lawrence.’ Congs. Edwards of Georgia and 
Murray of Massachusetts heartily endorsed 
these remarks. 

George Pelton (or Pop, short for Popular) 


Lawrence, was born in North Adams, on the. 


19th of May, 1859. He attended Drury acad- 
emy which graduated him in 1876, and he 
finished Amherst college in 1880, going then 
to Columbia Law school. He was admitted 


to the bar in 1883. He is the recipient of de- 
grees of master of arts from Williams col- 
lege and of doctor of laws from Amherst. 
district 


He was appointed judge of the 


court of northern Berkshire in 1885, but re- 


signed upon being elected to the Massachu- 
setts senate in 1894. He was president of 
that noble body in 1896 and 1897, being 
elected each year by unanimous vote. He 
has been elected to congress ever since with 
tunfailing regularity. The last time he re- 
ceived 14,109 votes as against 13,244 for Ed- 
ward Morgan Lewis, democrat, and 1,476 
for Louis B. Clark, socialist. ‘ 
Since he has been a member of the house 
Mr. Juawrence has secured appropriations 
for river and harbor projects in Massachu- 
setts amounting to more than $15,000,000. 
Tt is a record unsurpassed by any member 
associated with him on his committee. And 
yet no one has ever accused him of being 
sectional in the matter. He has personally 
visited nearly every river and harbor of 
importance in the United States and has 
earned the reputation of working for the 
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development of the whole country without 
regard to sectional or political lines. No 
member of congress has done more to 
eliminate the old-time ‘pork barrel’ fea- 
tures from river and harbor bills. It is due 
in large measure to his efforts that we 
have today more definite, scientific plans 
and more business-like methods. It was 
perhaps general recognition of this fact that 
led to eulogies being pronounced by demo- 
cratic and republican members of the house 
upon the announcement of his coming re- 
tirement; a procedure, by the way, quite 
unusual. 


It is not customary for congressmen to 
eulogize their associates while still in the 
flesh; the flowers are reserved for the fun- 
eral. Lawrence got his while alive and is 
correspondingly happy and grateful. 

Cong. Lawrence is a “regular’’ republi- 
can, but he has not been too regular to 
suit the irregulars when they have had a 
fight on their hands. For example, when the 
preliminary slate was made up for the new 
rules committee which was to drive wicked 


“Cannonism” out of power, G. P. Lawrence 
was on the list. He had not been a candi- 
date for the place, as he is never a candi- 
date for anything except appropriations and, 
until recently, re-election to the house from 
the Ist district, and so the compliment was 
all the greater to his integrity and fairness. 
Cong. Lawrence has been chairman of the 
committee on expenditures in the war de- 
partment, but during his last year in the 
house, he has been assigned only to the 
rivers and harbors committee. 

. What Massachusetts will do without Law- 
rence nobody knows. And what wwawrence is 
going to do without being a representative 
of Massachusetts nobody knows either. It 
was rumored that he was to succeed Crane, 
and though Lawrence has shaken his head 
at this stranger things have happened, What- 
ever he does, and wherever he is, however, 
he will always be missed in Washington. 
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PRACTICAL@=<POLITICS: 


CONG. AUGUSTUS P. GARDNER 


Only Bay State Member With Political Creed Printed in Black 
and White—Shows the Frankness, Independence 
and Individuality of Hamilton Man 


The fact that Augustus Peabody Gardner 
used to be an out-and-out Roosevelt man 
whereas he is now a man who is out for 
nothing but Roosevelt’s scalp is a fact which 
gives what the literary people call ‘“‘pi- 
quancy” to the current campaign in Massa- 
chusetts. Of all the republicans in the house 
who represent this state none, probably, 
could better uphold the present administra- 
tion and get back at the Colonel. For Au- 
gustus Peabody is a fighter; he is militant 
through and through; and the only thing 
that can stop him is getting down to the 
frazzle which T. R. attempts to get every- 
one down to. 

This quasi-insurgent was born on Guy 
Fawkes day, namely the 5th of November, 
1865. At the age of 21 he was graduated 
from Harvard college. For two terms he 
was a member of the Massachusetts state 
senate. During the Spanish-American war 
he served with honor to himself and his 
state. He was elected to the 57th Congress 
to fill the vacancy caused by the resigna- 
tion of W. H. Moody, and the record shows 
that he has been elected to congress reg- 
ularly ever since. The last time he received 
17,272 votes to 12,038 for W. H. O’Brien, and 
2667 for Socialist Carey. k 

A. P. Gardner is the only member from 
the Bay State to have a political creed 
printed in black and white and ready to 
hand out to those who need to be converted 
to his way of faith. It is a neat document 
and is characteristic of its author’s way of 
doing things. Its title is “‘Sundry Civil Ap- 
propriation Bill,’’ which does not sound very 
interesting till, underneath that you find 
this question in full-faced italics: ‘How 
does Gardner Stand?’’ and below that this 
comeback: “Read this and you will learn 
his position on the great questions of the 
day.’’ Inside you find that on the 30th day 
of June, 1913 (government printer’s mistake) 
the house being in the committee of the 
whole house on the state of the Union, Mr. 
GARDNER of Massachusetts said: and then 
follows what A. P. G. said. For the conven- 
ience of those who are interested we sum- 
marize this ereed below: 

1. Advoeates parcels post on a scale of 
charges which will yield no less to the gov- 
ernment. 

2. Believes in regulation of railroad rates 
by interstate commerce commission. Favors 
physical valuation of every railroad in the 
country, including terminals. 

38. Favors workmen’s compensation. 

4. Favors rigid inspection of dangerous 
apparatus. 

5. Opposed to child labor and thinks labor 
of women should be carefully circumscribed. 

6. Favors extension of 8-hour law so as 
to include contracts made by the federal 
government. 

7. Favors Clayton anti-injunction bill. 

8. Believes in a protective tariff which 
shall measure the difference in cost of pro- 
duction at home and abroad together with 
a reasonable profit for the manufacturer. 
Believes in schedule by schedule revision 
when necessary. 

9. Believes in permanent tariff commis- 
sion. 

10. Favors reciprocity in non-competit- 
ive articles. “If the people,’’ said Mr. Gard- 
ner on this point, ‘‘desire lower tariff rates, 
they should be obtained by legislation, not 
by entangling treaties and contracts which 
favor one nation and antagonize many na- 
tions.” 

11. Favors conservation. 

12. Favors Borah bill for a commission on 
industrial relations. : 

13. Favors restritcion of 
Favors literacy test. 

14. Opposes recall of judges and recalk 
of judicial decisions. 

15. Opposes dissolutions of trusts ‘‘which 
do not dissolve.’”’ Favors state regulation. 

16. Has other views, but is not quite 
ready yet to get them off. 


immigration. 


This political creed was composed with’ 


malice aforethought, so to speak, and it 
has so far proved itself useful to the mem- 
ber from Hamilton who is trying to suc- 
ceed himself and with such fair prospects 
of success. It has condensed into tabloid 
form much that needs explanation in every 
statesman’s career, and, properly circulated 
among the electorate, it should be of great. 
benefit, educative and otherwise. 


Gardner first forged to the fore in con- 
gress during the famous anti-Cannon fight 
where the bone of contention was the an- 
tiquated rules of the house of representa- 
tives. Gardner’s decision to join the radical 
insurgents was an important event in the 
scrap which occupied most of the session, 
and with the aid of that entertaining novel 
written by Asher Hinds of Maine and en- 
titled ‘‘Hinds Precedents,’ Gus Gardner 
proved to be a tower of strength. The final 
draft of the Norris resolution which made 
the reform of the rules possible was writ- 
ten with a pencil by Gardner, and Gardner 
and the Nebraska representative did some 
great team work on the floor as the reso- 
lution finally went through. 


‘Capt. Gardner has served on two com- 
mittees of the house during the last year— 
tthe committee on immigration and naturali- 
zation, and the committee on the library. 

For his country’s glory and to do his duty 
by his constituents Rep. Gardner has intro- 
‘duced these bills during the last sesssion; 
a bill for a federal survey of the Merrimac 
River; a bill granting citizenship to Eu- 
gene Prince, the only and original man 
without a country who required an act of 
congress to give him one; two bills pro- 
hibiting beam trawling, and then a reso- 
lution calling for an investigation of beam 
trawling by the bureau of fisheries; a bill 
providing for participation by this country 
in the international council for the explora- 
tion of the sea; a bill granting the use of 
certain public lands to fraternal organiza- 
tions; a bill, or rather an amendment to the 


immigration bill, calling for a literacy test 
for immigrants; and a bill providing for a 
hospital ship which could minister to the 
wants of seasick sailors, Gloucester fisher- 
men and others when too far from land to 
receive a landlubbery medico’s aid. 


On the 4th of April last Rep. Gardner 
addressed the house on the recall of judges 
and of decisions. Those who heard him say 
that it was one of the best speeches ever 
made by the Essex County statesman. It 
was carefuly prepared, learned, interesting, 
and deep. In the opening sentences Mr. 
Gardner set forth his position in politics, 
which is here quoted because it supple- 
ments the ‘creed’ printed above. 

“One of the leaders of the republican pro- 
gressive league,’’ said Rep. Gardner, ‘“‘has 
said that a firm belief in the recall of 
judges by the people is the true acid test 
of a progressive. I dispute an analysis 


determined by any such chemistry. I deny 
the application of the epigram and in its 
place I offer a truer maxim. A firm belief 
in the foundations of our federal constitu- 
tion is the rock from which the liberal re- 
former defies the radical destroyer. 


“The reactionaries of this nation are 
hopelessly routed and now, as always in the 
world’s history, a new line of cleavage has 
appeared between the forces which have 
put the old order to flight. P 

“On one side of this new line of cleavage 
we find the men who wish to prune and 
pare and train and cultivate the tree of 
life. On the other side we find the men 
who believe that the tree is so old and so 
rotten that it must be pulled up by the 
roots and a new one planted.” 

It has been said of Rep. Gardner that his 
platform—his personal platform—consists of 
three things: independence, frankness and 
the political and individual character of the 
member from Hamilton, and the fact- that 
he has some red-hot enemies who will ad- 
mit that the above is his platform only 
adds verification to the assertion. 
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CONG. JOHN W. WEEKS 


Although now Member of Minority in Congress, Still Remains 
Big Figure in National Politics—Has Been 
Effective Representative of Bay State 


You do not hear quite so much of Capt. 
John Wingate Weeks this year in Wash- 
ington as you used to. That is no fault of 
the said Captain, but it is rather due to 
the hard fate which turned a republican 
majority in the house’ of representatives 


into a republican minority and a demo-. 


cratic majority something like two years 
ago. Before that happened, Rep. Weeks 
was one of the house leaders. Today, shorn 
of his power, he still remains a big figure 
in national politics, policy and platforms. 

In his modest autobiographical fashion, 
Brother Weeks has described himself in the 
congressional directory as a ‘‘Republican, of 
West Newton.” It further appears in that 
volume that he was born in Lancaster, N. 
H., on the llth day of-April, 1860; that he 
was graduated at the United States Naval 
Academy in 1881; that he served thereafter 
for two years in the navy, and for 10 years 
in the Massachusetts Naval Brigade, the 
last 6 years as commanding officer of the 
organization; and that he also served in 
the Volunteer Navy during the recent un- 
pleasantness with Spain. Other than this, 
his civilian experience has been extensive. 
He is a banker and broker as well as an 
ex-midshipman. He has been an alderman, 
@& mayor, and since that event a member of 
congress, at the last election receiving 19,033 
votes as against 14,696 for Mr. Daniel J. 
Daley, democrat. 

It is necessary to go back a little to get 
a running start on the Honorable Mr. 
Weeks, and we know of no better way to 
size up Weeks than to quote him on him- 
self. ‘I am simply a normal man,” said 
Mr. Weeks to an interviewer on one occa- 
sion. I have no aptitude foxy anything. One 
kind of work is as satisfactory as another. 
I like to work, I suppose. No doubt I 
would enjoy life were I to devote myself 
to travel or to other forms of self-enter- 
tainment. When congress adjourns I go 
home, and I am at my desk the morning 
after I get there.” 

This pretty nearly sums up Rep. Weeks. 


He does work, and there is probably 
no. other member in the house who 
is so purely contented with the regu- 


lar, often tiresome, always difficult grind of 
a representative in the lower house. Dur- 
ing the last session, as has been pointed 
out, Mr. Weeks was not in a_ position, 
through no fault of his own, where he could 
put his admittedly great talents to the best 
possible use. He used to be chairman of 
the great post office committee; today he 
is only a minority member of it, but he 
has been none the less regular in his at- 
tendance at the hearings and executive 
meetings of that important committee. 

His activities of the last session, as meas- 
ured by the bills which he has introduced, 
have been as follows: 


A concurrent resolution to purchase a 
painting of Bunker Hill executed by Darius 
Cobb, a bill to locate, map, and mark the 
battlefields of Fredericksburg and _ other 
scenes of the great Civil War struggles; a 
bill to reduce the postage on the first class 
mail matter; a resolution for a special com- 
mittee to investigate the so-called ‘‘Taylor 
system’’—a resolution which was acted upon 
favorably last summer and which has re- 
sulted in the recommendation by both the 
house committee on labor and the senate 
committee on labor that the Taylor system 
in its entirety be not adopted in the gov- 
ernment service. It is to Mr. Weeks, then, 
indirectly, that the employees of the Wa- 
tertown Arsenal are indebted for a sus- 
pension if not for a complete reform of the 
“driving methods’’ which their superior of- 
ficers forced upon them. 


Mr. Weeks was a member of the national 
monetary commission whose report was 
made last winter. To that commission Mr. 
Weeks was an invaluable asset, as his great 
experience in practical banking gave him an 
insight into the complexities and present 
inadequacies of our currency system. 

Rep. Weeks’ greatest fame, perhaps his 
most lasting fame for work done in Wash- 
rests upon the successful passage 
of the Weeks Appalachian Reserve bill, so 
ealled. This he introduced in 1909, and for 
this he fought hard and well till it was 
signed by the president. No one who has 


not hung around the legislative corridors 
of Washington realizes what it meant to 
get this bill through. It spelled conserva- 
tion in every line. It meant the adoption 
in the east of a policy almost wholly new 
to the federal government, the policy of 
buying back from private owners lands 
which had originally belonged to the public 
and using them for the benefit of the pub- 
lic. In the great expanses of the West, the 
government had seemed to be the only 
agency which would scientifically look after 
the great forests which were a prey to the 


« 


Lumber Trust and the Water Power Trust, 
for there the lands were already in the 
hands of the government. But in the east 
the adoption of a similar conservation policy 
meant, first, the outlay of millions of dol- 
lars in initial purchase, and, second, the 
expenditure yearly of hundreds of thous- 
ands for forestry work, and in the multitu- 
dinous activities which the holding and man- 
agement of such a possession entail. Mr. 
Weeks had many of the “ old line’ repub- 
licans and many of the southern democrats 
against him, but he overcame their oppo- 
sition, and his name is now on the books 
along with the bill in question. 

This year, in a smaller way, Mr. Weeks 
has been interested in pushing his bill for 
the protection of the migratory birds of the 
United States. It is a kind of inter- 
state commerce law for the feathered crea- 
tures of the air and says that “all geese, 
swans, brant, ducks, snipe, plover, wood- 
cock, rail, pigeons, and all other migratory 
birds, which, in their northern and south- 
ern migrations, pass through or do not re- 


main permanently the entire year within 
the borders of any state or territory shall 
hereafter be deemed to be within the cus- 
tody and protection of the government of 
the United States, and shall not be de- 
stroyed or taken contrary to regulations 
hereinafter provided for.” 

Now that the postal savings banks are an 
established feature of the activities of the 
government, it may be worth while to point 
out that Rep. Weeks played an important 
part in the drawing-up of the law. The sen- 
ate passed a bill which has been criticised as 
‘uneconomic’ and unsatisfactory in many 
particulars. It was completely redrafted by 
Chairman Weeks of the post office and 
post roads committee together with Rep. 
Gardner of New Jersey, who knew that too 
conservative a bill could not pass the house 
and that too radical a one would not be 
signed by the president. The sticking point 
was the disposition of the postal funds, the 
“country members’? demanding them for 


local banks, and the government desiring 
them for bond purposes. The Weeks- Gard- 
ner bill, to the surprise of all, was accept- 
able to both parties, and after long and 
painfui consideration in committee and in 
caucus, it passed the house by a two to 
one vote. The senate concurred and the 
bill became the present law. 

Last winter there occurred an incident 
which is brought in here as a fitting last 
summing up of our statesman because it is 
so typical. It relates to the Weymouth 
bridge bill, against which the Democrats 
filibustered Wednesday after Wednesday for 
nearly six weeks. Every time the measure 
came up, Rep. J. W. W. was to be seen 
on the floor, armed with a pointer, and ad- 
dressing his remarks alternately to a map 
of the Weymouth River section of the Bay 
State and to obstinate members, calmly 
explaining. That is all he did—explain, 
calmly and with his facts right on tap. 

And the explanations, clear and concise 
and convincing, carried the day. That was 
Weeks, 
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PRACTICAL POLITICS. 


ALLEN T. TREADWAY 


Even George P. Lawrence Has Not Much on Him in Popularity— 
Possessed of Wide Experience in Public Affairs— 
Well Equipped for Place in Congress 


Possessed of a wider experience in public 
affairs than any other candidate of either 
party in his district, a wider horizon and 
high ideals, Allen T. Treadway of Stock- 
bridge, former president of the state sen- 
ate, appeals particularly. to the electorate, 
and particularly the republican majority of 
it, in the 1st congressional district. Big in 
heart, big in mind and big in stature, even 
George ‘‘Popular’’ Lawrence, the retiring 
congressman, whose seat Treadway is like- 
ly to fill, has not, with all the magnetism of 
the so-called ‘most popular of Massachu- 
setts congressmen’ much on Allen Tread- 
way. 

Sen. 
ening career. 
ate, especially 


Treadway has had an ever. broad- 
In his first years in the sen- 
after he became _ president, 
he deemed it his duty to lead the more 
conservative. branch of the legislature in 
the path of conservatism, and to oppose 
anything that savored of radicalism. 

But as his experience widened, he saw 
more clearly, and finally he proved to be 
the most progressive president the Massa- 
echusetts senate ever had. He declared in 
favor of the referendum, the eight-hour 
law, workmen’s compensation legislation 
and, direct election of United States sen- 
ators. 

It was his practical experience and his 
delving into political economy, combined 
with his warm-heartedness and keen inter- 


est in the welfare of wage-workers, that 
led him to take these strides forward. 
His» conversion to the principle of the 


referendum was brought about by the pen- 
dency of such stupendous problems as those 
pertaining to the development of Boston 
harbor. Ought the entire state #be heavily 
taxed in order that hundreds of millions 
might be spent in the port of Boston? That 
was a question ‘which Sen. Treadway, as 
well as many other then well-known con- 
servatives, believed ought to be submitted 
to the whole people, because, while the de- 
velopment of the port would in the end 
inure to the benefit of the whole state, it 
was a rather intricate problent whether the 
western half would profit in anywhere near 
as large a ratio as the eastern half. : 

Both branches of the legislature agreed 
this year to such an amendment to the 
constitution, and also placed Massachusetts 
on record as the first state in the union 
to ratify the amendment to the _ federal 
constitution providing for direct election of 
United States senators. 

But the people of western Massachusetts 
have especial cause for gratitude to Sen. 
Treadway because of the extraordinary and 
special legislation he succeeded in putting 
through for their benefit, at a time when 
he was being condemned in eastern section 
as “‘breaking down the policy of the com- 
monwealth concerning railroads and street 
railways.’”’ 

When Gov. Draper affixed his signature 
to the Berkshire trolleys bill in June, 1910, 
he used three pens in signing his name 
Treadway of Stockbridge, president of the 
and he gave the pen which wrote the prin- 
cipal part of the signature to Allen Towner 
senate. 

Pres. Treadway got the most important 
pen because he had been a leader in the 
fight for the bill for three years. In 1908 
he and Sen. Richmond of North Adams 
succeeded in getting practically the same 
measure through the senate, only to have 
it killed in the house. In 1909 the fight 
for the bill was renewed but in deference 
to the wishes of Goy. Draper, who wanted 
the New Haven-Boston & Maine contro- 
versy first settled, the bill was referred to 
the general court of 1910. The story of 
that year’s memorable battle which result- 
ed in the gratification of the wishes of all 
Berkshire is too recent to require review 
here. Allen T. Treadway’s part in the 
success of the battle is well known on 
Beacon hill and probably just as well known 
in his beloved Berkshires. 

Allen T. Treadway was born in Stock- 
‘pbridge, Sept. 16, 1867, and was educated 
in the public schools, and Amherst col- 
lege, from which he graduated in 1886. His 
famous inn, the Red Lion, a family heri- 
tage, has been immortalized in song and 
story. He has also built and conducted a 
second large hotel, known as Heaton hall. 


He has always taken an interest in pub- 
lic affairs, has been chairman of the re- 
publican town committee and town moder- 
ator many years, and in 1904 was elected 
to the house. His was a district made up 
of numerous small towns, and the rotation 
agreement prevented his re-election, but 
his ability was early recognized, and he 
had the unusual honor, for a first year man, 
of being appointed on the ways and means 
committee. 


He was elected to the senate in 1908, 
1909, 1910 and 1911, and for the last three 
years was elected its president. No other 


had been accorded 


president, in a decade, 
more than two terms, and only six men 
since 1835 have served three years as 
presiding officer. 

The democratic senatorial convention, as 
well as the republican convention, nominated 
him in 1910, and in that year he received all 
but three votes cast for senator by any party 
in the whole district. Such an astonishing 
tribute compels the historian to search 
back almost to the days of Washington for 
a parallel. It is a proof moreover of how 
much better chance Treadway would have 
of election to congress in this year of 
doubt than any other republican in the dis- 
trict. 

Three notable achievements in Sen. 
Treadway’s first session in the senate 
were:—The acceptance of the Mt. Everett 
reservation in Southern Berkshire; the en- 
actment of his bill for increasing to ten 
percent the apportionment of the _ state 
highway appropriation for small towns, and 
the so called ‘‘Jacob’s Ladder” state high- 


day for Berkshire, which gave to the com- 
mission $50,000 for the completion of that 
piece of road. 

Then he added to this $25,000 for the 
highway from Lee to Becket. As a resident 
of western Massachusetts he realized the 
need of active interest on the part of the 
state in reforestation which has become a 
subject of much moment through the United 
States. He introduced bills making an ap- 
propriation of $10,000, annually, for the pur- 
chase of forest lands and for reforestation 
which was the first effort to commit the 
state to this policy. All of these bills are 
now law, and all of them were introduced 
by Sen. Treadway. 


As chairman of the important committee 
of taxation, Sen. Treadway earnestly ad- 
vocated several bills making changes in tax 
laws, notably. the one transferring the busi- 
ness corporation tax to the place where the 
business is conducted from the place of 
residence of the stockholders. He frequent- 
ly advocated reductions in appropriations, 


and his record is of a conservative business 
man interested in economical administra- 
tion of state affairs. 

Among his final achievements were the 
tax law giving the entire domestic corpo- 
ration franchise tax to the cities and 
towns wherein the business is located, one 
of the most just and reasonable tax laws 
ever put on the statute books; and. the 
automobile fees act, by which 20 percent 
of the fees, now totalling about $400,000 
annually, must be apportioned among the 
small towns for repair of the highways. 

During Pres. Treadway’s last year in the 
senate a strong movement was started to 
make him the progressive candidate. for 
lieutenant governor, but on the death of 
his youngest son he went into retirement. 

Mr. Treadway is a 32nd degree Mason, 
prominent in grand lodge affairs and past 
grand warden, a Knight Templar and past 
deputy grand master of the 15th district. 
He will receive his 338d degree shortly, 
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CONG. WILLIAM H. WILDER 


Big Business Man of Massachusetts Delegation in Congress— 
His First Term Filled With Activity Which Resulted in 
ewer DatS RINE Myre ERR on Patents and Finance 


There is an impression abroad Hoday that 
it is no longer possible for the boy or young 
man without financial or educational oppor- 
tunities conferred by his own family to suc- 
ceed. One has but to study the career of 
such a man as William H. Wilder of Gard- 
ner to find the complete refutation of that 
impression, for here is a man who was born 
in Maine and has spent his life in New 
England and has risen from his boyhood 
expérience as a farm-hand to be one of the 
country’s leading manufacturers and one of 
Massachusetts representatives in the lower 
house of congress. 

To detail Mr. Wilder’s life experiences 
would take a good-sized volume, but it is 
possible to sum up in a few words the 
salientfeatures- of his career. . He was 
born May 14th, 1855, in Belfast, Maine, and 
comes from a family of mechanics: In 1866 
the family removed to Massachusetts, set- 
tling in Hubbardston and later in Gard- 


ner, where for six years he found 
employment as a éfarmer’s boy, as a 
mill worker and in the paint trade. When 


he was..17 years old he went into business 
for himself, establishing a general building 
renovating industry, and in 1884 when he 
retired. he had built up the largest establish- 
ment-of its kind in that section. 

Following this, Mr. Wilder became one of 
three» partners in the American .Oil Stove 
company which, in 1892, had grown to be a 
eoneern doing a business of nearly a mil- 
lion ‘dollars a year. The panic of 1892-1894 
was more than the-concern could weather, 
however, and 1895 saw an assignment. Right 
here\-was where Mr. Wilder - showed his 
worth, for, instead of going into bank- 
ruptey, he reorganized the company, worked 
out some new patents, continued in busi- 
nessrand.discharged all the outstanding ob- 
ligations. 

This is but one of Mr. Wilder’s trying ex- 
periénées. He has met with many and has 
overcome them all, having built his industry 
up to ‘One of the largest in the big manu- 
facturing town where he resides. And he has 
also “built up an organization of diversified 
manufacturing industries, known as_ the 
Wilder Industries, Incorporated, of which 
at present he is a director. 

From his earliest business activities up 
up fo the present Mr. Wilder has been an 
inventor, having taken out over 50 patents. 
Qualified by this experience as a patent ex- 
pert} Mr. Wilder has added the knowledge 
necessary: to make him a financial expert, 
and “has” added this knowledge by the hard- 
est work, It is not fair, however, to at- 
tempt to confine Mr. Wilder’s expert value 
to the government to these or to any nar- 
row lines. Long before his entrance into 
political life his advice and counsel were 
sought by those to whom was intrusted the 
framing of important legislation. 

Mr: Wilder’s office holding dates from two 
years ago when he was elected a member 
of congress. His term in Washington has 
been ‘filled with activity which resulted in 
accomplishment and he seems assured of re- 
electi¢n by an appreciative constituency 
His platform is based upon the broad prin- 


‘ciple that republicanism is broad enough 
‘and progresscive enoubh to satisfy all who 


wish to embrace it, and stands for the best 
and highest ideals in government . 


Cong. Wilder took his seat in congress 
for the first time at the special sesion called 
by Pres. Taft to deal with the reciprocity 
treaty. And he ‘‘made good’ almost from 
the first day, just as those who knew him 
at home in Gardner knew that he would. 

A new man and in the minority, it was 
some task and bespeaks much natural abil- 
ity even to attract attention during the 
short time at the disposal of one at the 
special session. Yet that is exactly what 
Cong. Wilder did. He upheld Pres. Taft in 
everything the latter asked and was a tow- 
er of strength to the president in con- 
sideration of the peace treaties, the Gard- 
ner man being a warm advocate of the 
principle involved and has long been desir- 
ous of seeing the day when the tremendous 
eosts of armaments may be lifted from the 
shoulders of the taxpayers. 

This was only one of the matters where 
Mr. Wilder displayed the high and com- 
mon sense that gave him a place in the 
party councils after only a few months’ 


service. 

The wool bill and the cotton bill were 
each aimed directly at two of New Eng- 
land’s greatest industries, while in the 
farmer’s free list bill boots and shoes were 
placed on the free list and her third great 
industry thus given a tariff dose that 
would have meant disaster. None knew the 
arguments with which to combat the dem- 
ocratic intentions better than Mr. Wilder, 
and he proceeded to do so, both on the 
floor of the house and in the lobbies and 
committee rooms. He told of New Eng- 
land’s peculiar situation with a vehemence 


and knowledge that made many enemies 


for the free-trade bills. He showed 
how the industries of this section ‘were 
among the most prosperous in the land 


and how they added to the prosperity of 
the nation at large. He cited the 
wages paid to the workers here and com- 
pared them with those paid in the compet- 
ing countries of Europe—not all of them 
“pauper countries,’’ as he pointed out, but 
all of them paying a much lower wage 
seale than it would be possible for a New 
England workingman to accept. He argued 
the law and the ethics of the matter, and 
he made out a case that attracted much 
more attention from the thinkers of con- 
gress than did the arguments of some of 
the professional howlers for protection. 
He. had the facts of the situation at his 
fingers’ end, and he marshalled his figures 
and his arguments in such order that they 
did all the good possible, although in view 
of the fact that the democrats had the 
votes it was plain from the beginning that 


the necessities of New England were to 
cut very little figure when the enmity of 
the south and southwest was the measure 
of hostility to be met. 

Be that as it may, Mr. Wilder made~ 
such a good impression on his republican 
colleagues that he was warmly’ congratu- 
lated for his efforts, and Minority Leader 
Mann, at he conclusion of the Gardner 
man’s speech on the cotton revision bill, 
joined those who congratulated him. 


On the financial and monetary question 
there are few better posted men in the 
United States than Cong. Wilder. He has 
made several trips abroad in his studies of 
the financial question and has the monetary 
systems of the entire world at his finger 
tips, a knowledge and equipment not to be 
despised at this time when the financial 
question is one of the biggest, if not the 
biggest, issue before the country. 

Cong. Wilder believes in organization of 
the most thorough kind, so that responsi- 
bility may be placed, but that organization in’ 


politics should be like an organization for 
business purposes. He has no use for -the 
bosses and is not a boss himself. His busi- 
ness associates esteem him a friend, and 
this is his attitude toward everyone. Men 
holding these views can seldom ever be led 
around by the nose. He is a man that will 
kotow to no one; one who assumes there 
are none above or below him, and asks no 
one to kotow to him. He believes that all 
men must meet upon a common platform in 
the great hereafter, and if so, then why not 
here? As has been said by another, he be- 
lieves that the same high principles should 
control us in our political activities as we 
insist shall prevail in our private dealings. 
He has not one single promise or obliga- 
tion outstanding and does not propose to 
have any of any kind during his campaign. 
He considers himself bound only to a square 
deal, stands only for clean politics and all 
certain progression and has the support 
of those who stand on this common plat- 
form, 
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CONG. ANDREW J. PETERS 


Member of Great Ways and Means Committee and Close Adviser 
of Leader Underwood—Is in a Position to 
Get Things Done in the House 


Andrew J. Peters, democratic congress- 
man from the 11th district, member of the 
Ways and means committee, and close ad- 
viser of Majority Leader Oscar Underwood, 
is a modest man. This fact is attested 
to by the size of his autobiography in the 
Congressional Directory, an autobiography 
which consumes exactly five and a quarter 
lines. From it, however, one learns several 
essential facts: 

That Mr. Peters was born in Jamaica 
Plain on April 3, 1872, that he was gradu- 
ated at Harvard in 1895, receiving an L. L. 
B., in 1898, that he is a lawyer, was a 
member of the Massachusetts legislature in 
1902, of the state senate in 1904 and 1905, 
that he is married, and that he was elected 
to the 60th., 61st., and 62d congresses, the 
last time receiving 18,9338 votes to 13,033 
for one W. Dudley Cotton, jr., republican. 

From this bare record you do not get 
much of an idea of the real Peters. If you 
inquired among his Boston and Washing- 
ton friends, you would find out that he is, 
politically speaking, a vote-getter with a 
large personal following which is due, more 
than to anything else, to his candid and 
open manner of dealing with men. He is 
less of a politician than he is a business 
man and a lawyer. 


During the session just closing, Peters 
has been particularly husy as a member of 
the great ways and means committee, a 
body the majority of which, under the dem- 
ocratic regime, has had the controlling in- 
fluence in the affairs of the house. Peters, 
therefore, has fallen into the seat made 
vacent by McCall when that Bay State 
statesman was forced to shift to a chair 
on the minority side of the ways and means 
committee after a certain democratic vic- 
tory in 1910. Now the ways and means 
committee is Underwood, and Underwood is 
the Uncle Joe Cannon of the house. It is 
generally believed outside of Washington 
that the ‘overthrow of Cannonism’”’ meant 
the end of tyranny in the affairs of the 
house, but everyone at the capital knows 
that nothing is further from the truth. Can- 
nonism has merely changed its colors, that 
is all, and today it is sailing under the flag 
of Underwood, the master spirit on the 
ways and means committee. Unless Under- 
wood nods his assent, there can be no 
legislation—practically speaking. And if you 
happen to be next to the ear of Under- 
wood so that you can suggest things to 
Uncle Joe the Second, why, so much the 
better—the greater man you. Peters is 
such a person. Now it is clear why Peters 


ean get things done in the house. He 
“stands in.” 
But Peters has always stood in well, 


even before the house turned democratic. 
During his very first session he was iden- 
tified with the movement to save the 
forests and to secure free entrance and 
‘lower prices for wood pulp—a movement 
which, of course, found much favor with 
the newspapers, and which may therefore 
account for some of the publicity that has 
accured to Peters. Perhaps Cong. Peters’ 
most effective speech during his first term 
was that in support of the bill appropriating 
$403,030 for the Catholic Church claims in 
the Philippines. The appropriation carried, 
and as the speech made a good campaign 
document, it was forthwith printed as one. 

When the long dreary fight for the White 
Mountain reserve was on, Peters fought 
well and hard. He opened the arguments 
for it at the hearing which resulted in the 
favorable report by the committee on agri- 
culture, and pointed out with great effect 
that the present forest reserves’ benefit 
about four percent of the country’s water 
power, while the White Mountain reserve, 
in proposed area only a fraction of the 
reserves already made, would benefit 
directly about 35 percent of the used water 
power which is already being injured more 
and more by the inaction of the geologic 
survey in getting things started. 

During the session of this last summer, 
Peters has introduced the following mea- 
sures: 

Joint Resolution for an appropriation for 
the fifth international congress of chambers 
of commerce. 

A bill incorporating the Rockefeller Foun- 


dation—often called or _  wmiscalled the 
“charity trust.”’ 

The children’s bureau bill—now a law. 

An amendment to the interstate com- 
merce act. 

A patent bill. 

A bill providing for the erection of store- 
houses at coast artillery ports. 

A bill for the establishment of a bureau 
of tariff statistics. 

A. bill providing for the manufacture of 
dummy armament for the coast artillery 
reserves of the militia. 

A bill to compel railroads to issue mile- 
age books. 

A bill to permit suits against the United 


States for damages caused by vessels owned 
or operated by the United States. 

The ‘free smokes’ bill. 

A bill authorizing the war deparment to 
test a device for hoisting life boats—a de- 
vice invented by a Boston man. 

Also a bill providing for the payment of 
rent for the temporary quarters of the 
Boston custom house. 

When Cong. Peters made his first speech 
in favor of the children’s bureau bill, he 
had to encounter the time-honored demo- 
cratic argument of states rights, an inva- 
sion of which certain democrats opposed to 
the bill were sure was impending should 
the bill pass. But Peters met this square- 
ly and forcibly, laying down a line of argu- 
ment which his party can use in the fu- 
ture for the extension of federal powers 
of a certain sort. He said in part: 

“No one, Mr. Chairman, could be more 
jealous than I to preserve to the states 


their soveriegn rights over their people. The 
constitutional objections to the national 
child labor law I fully recognize, and to 
such a measure I am unalterably opposed, 
but, Mr. Chairman, a bureau of this na- 
ture is the strongest force in preserving to 
the states their rights over their own citi- 
zens. Its power to enable the states to 
obtain information on this subject will 
strengthen and uphold their hands in pro- 
gressive legislation, and by increasing 
their efficiency in dealing with their citi- 
zens will be the strongest force against the 
encroachment on the states of the federal 
power.”’ 

Cong. Peters is probably one of the most 
faithful and hardworking of the represen- 
tatives of the democratie party in the low- 
er chamber. Like Cong. Weeks of the re- 
publican side, he likes to grind away at the 
mass of important but not showy work 
which engulfs every member of the cong- 
ress of these United States. During the 
early stages of the presidental nomination 
campaign he put in some good licks for his 
friend Oscar Underwood, in fact Peters was 


the only Bay State democrat at Washing- 
ton to champion the cause of the majority 
leader. Peters stuck by his chief as long 
as he could, which was only when it was 
evident that Underwood was lagging too 
far behind in the race to make any race 
for the White House at all. 

As a candidate to succeed himself, even 
the political enemies of Cong. Peters admit 
that he has a good chance of success. He 
knows how to campaign, first of all; and, 
second, he knows Washington, and Wash- 
ington knows him. and his district knows 
that he knows Washington and that Wash- 
ington knows and likes him—arguments 
which are difficult to get around. Peters 
has not left his foes many openings upon 
which to attack him—at least so far as the 
national capitol end of the fight is con- 
cerned. The record of Peters is so conser- 
vative and clean, that even the socialists 
ean find little fault with him, 
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DAVID I. WALSH 


But for Spirit of Supreme Unselfishness He Would be Candidate 
for Governor instead of Lieutenant Governor this Year— 
Stands Uncompromisingly for Principle 


It was a spirit of supreme unselfishness 
—a spirit as refreshing as it is rare in 
these days of frantic officeseeking—that 
prevented David I. Walsh from being a 
candidate for the democratic gubernatorial 
nomination this year. There was a demand 
for him from all sections of the state. He 
looked good to the rank and file. The lead- 
ers felt that with him as_ the standard- 
bearer the battle was as good as won, Foss 
had declared himself out of the race. He 
would go back to business. Walsh was im- 
portuned to take his place and carry on a 
real fight for democratic supremacy in the 
state. 

Had Walsh had the slightest particle of 
the self-seeker in him, he never would have 
hesitated in the face of the demand which 
came to him from every side. He would 
have shied his hat into the ring. Those 
who sought him as their standard-bearer 
had little donbt that he would run. How 
could he refuse, with almost certain victory 
before him? They had heard him say, to be 
sure, again and again, that he did not care 
for public office for itself. But they hada 
heard other public men say that an@ 
thought they knew how little confidence ta 
place in it. This time, however, they count- 
ed without their host. 

Walsh took the matter under advisement 
and considered it from every angle but the 
angle from which such a proposition ig 
usually considered—the angle of self-ag- 
grandizement. He eliminated that from th< 
beginning. “I do not care,’’ he said, ‘‘wheth- 
er I can be elected or not. That is not th- 
vital question. The vital question is the 
best interest of the democratic party, ané 
that is the viewpoint from which this prob- 
lem must be considered. If I am convinced 
that the democratic party and the people 
of this commonwealth will profit more by 
my nomination and election than by the 
nomination and election of any other pos- 
sible candidate, then I shall consider it a 
duty to enter the contest. But if there is 
a candidate who seems to me more desir- 
able under all the circumstances, then I 
shall deem it my duty to support him in 
every way that I can.”’ 

With Foss out of the way, Walsh’s 
friends were unable to see where such 4a 
candidate could be. But was Foss out of 
the way’? He had said again and again for 
publication that he would not accept é 
nomination for a third term. But Walsh 
thought he knew the governor and was not 
quite satisfied with the manner and form 
of the declaration. In other words, he wag 
from Missouri. He felt that Foss had given 
a good administration and that his candi- 
dacy would render the assurance of victory 
doubly sure. So he decided to put his doubts 
to the test. If Foss wanted a third term he 
would support him. Otherwise, he would be 
a candidate himself. 

He went to the governer and put the 
question to him straight. Mr. Foss put him 
off—refused to give him a frank answer ta 
his question. Dave wasn’t satisfied. He had 
the feeling that the governor intended to be 
a candidate any way, and the _ farthest 


‘thing from his thought was to enter a 


three-cornered contest. He didn’t intend to 
be made a fool of if he could help it, se 
he delivered to the governor his ultimatum 
“Unless you decide within three days to be 
a candidate for renomination, I shall enter 
the fight.”’ 


Foss decided within the specified three 
days. Like Davey Crockett’s coon, he came 
down. He said he would be a candidate if 
Dave Walsh would consent to accept second 
place on the ticket and let the team of 
last year make the fight again. Walsh’s 
friends were not pleased. They remembered 
last year very well, indeed, and had not 
changed their conviction that Walsh would 
have been lieutenant-governor now if the 
man who held the purse-strings last year 
had not considered No. 1 so exclusively in 
doling out the sinews of war. 

But Walsh remembered only the interests 
of the democratic party, as they appeared 
to him. He thought not at all of himself. 

It is hard for the average politician to 
understand the mental attitude of a man 
who can so forget himself. There is na 
doubt that if Walsh had announced his can: 
didacy without consulting Gov. Foss, relying 
upon the latter’s published statements of 


his intention to retire, the governor would 
have been forced o retire. He could not 
have been nominated in a contest with 
Walsh and he knew it. There would have 
been no excuse for his entering the fight 
under those circumstances. The way was 
actually clear for Walsh, as far as the gov- 
ernor was concerned, and yet he deliberate- 
ly sacrificed his opportunity for an ideal! 

And all this in face of the fact that but 
for Walsh last year Foss would not have 
been re-elected, and that but for Foss, 
Walsh would, in the opinion of many un- 
biased judges, have won out over Robert 
Luce. 

Unselfishness of that kind is without 
parallel in the history of Massachusetts pol- 
itics, and nothing augurs so well for the fu- 


~ 


ture of popular government as the fact that 
men capable of such sacrifices are being at- 
tracted to positions of political leadership. 

The history of the democratic party is re- 
plete with the records of _ self-sacrificing 
men, men who fought the battles of the 
party when that was a less popular task 
than it is today; but there was not in that 
whole distinguished company a man who 
stood more uncompromisingly for principle 
than does David I. Walsh today. He has 
been tested in the crucible of popular judg- 
ment and merged pure gold. 

Mr. Walsh was born in Leominster Novy. 
11, 1872, the next to the youngest of a fam- 
ily of 10 children. He received his early ed- 
ucation in the public schools of Leominster 
and Clinton, graduating from the Clinton 
high school in the class of ’90. He was pres- 
ident of his class and was one of the class 
orators at the graduation exercises. In the 
fall of that year he entered Holy Cross col- 


lege, Worcester, where he gradnated in 
June, 1898, having made the _ four-year 
course in three yars. Again he was one of’ 
the class orators, his subject being ‘The 
Citizen Patriot.’’ 

His father having died in 1884, leaving 
his widow and ten children practically no 
inheritance, the financial condition of the 
family was such that Dave had to go to 
work before he could proceed with the 
study of law, the profession to which he 
had decided to devote himself. In a year, 
however, he had earned enough, added to 
what he had earned during the vacation 
period while a student at Holy Cross, to 
pay his tuition in the Boston University 
Law school. He entered in the fall of 1894 
and was graduated in 1897 with two of the 
three class honors of the year—president 
and class orator. 

He was at once admitted to the bar and 
began the practice of his profession in 
Fitchburg and in Clinton. He still main- 
tains his law offices there and is associated 
with his younger brother, Thomas L., un- 
der the firm name of Walsh & Walsh. The 
brothers look so much alike in face and 


build that strangers are unable to tell them 
apart. Tom is a member of the governor’s 
staff. 

Mr. Walsh served his district in the legis- 
lature in 1900 and 1901. Although the dis- 
trict was strongly republican, he was elect- 
ed the second time with an increased ma- 
jority. In the house of representatives he 
won an enviable reputation as a legislator. 
He was a_ hard, conscientious, intelligent 
worker, and as a debator on the floor of 
the house had no superior. 

As a lawyer, Mr. Walsh has had a wide 
and,varied experience. Few members of his 
profession, in an equal number of years, 
have tried so many cases of different kinds 
in the courts of the commonwealth. He has 
served as town counsel for several towns 
in northern Worcester county, and is one 
of the leading members of the Worcester 
Bar association. 
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CONG. FREDERICK H. GILLETT 


Civil Service and Appropriations His Two Chief Public Fortes— 
Has Done Much Work of an Acknowledged Valuable 
Character in Both Lines—Popular in Both Parties 


Frederick Huntington Gillett, who has 
represented the people of the 2d congres- 
sional district since the 58d congress, is 
known by name and photograph to every 
civil servant in the employ of the federal 
.government. This is a large reputation to 
sustain, because Uncle Sam is a large em- 
ployer of labor, but F. H. G. manages to 
sustain it. If you casually ask anyone in 
Washington ‘‘who Gillett is,” the chances 
are that he will say, not ‘‘safety razor,” but 
“civil service.’ Annually, with the regu- 
larity of the calendar, Gillett has spoken 
about civil service reform and retiring 
schemes, written about them, jntroduced 
bills about them, and worked for them. 
Civil service and appropriations are Gil- 
lett’s two chief public fortes in Washing- 
ton. Not even when the anti-Cannon senti- 
ment was going hard and strong in the fall 
of. 1910 could the democrats unseat Gillett 
because he was a part of the ‘‘machine.”’ 
Appropriations and civil service have kept 
the 2d district member in Washington. 

Cong. Gillett, about whom the battle will 
soon begin to rage across state, was born 
at. Westfield, Massachusetts, on October 16, 
1851, which makes him almost exactly 61 
years old, though few would suspect it to 
see him-at his business. As this article 
must be informing, it may be stated that 
Cong. Gillett is a graduate of two Massa- 
chusetts. institutions, Amherst, from which 
he drew down an A. B. in 1874, and Har- 
vard; where he learned his law by 1877. In 
Springfield he practiced law—and still prac- 
tices it. For the three years from 1879 to 
1882 he was assistant attorney general of 
Massachusetts. Then he practiced some 
more law for a spell and then he started 
in on his legislative career, of which he 
has penned a description himself in the 
biographical section of the Congressional 
Directory: ‘‘was elected to the Massachu- 
setts house of representatives in 1890 and 
1891; was elected to the 53d, 54th, 55th, 56th, 
57th, 58th, 59th, 60th, 61st congresses, and 
re-elected to the 62d congress, receiving 
14,242 votes, to 138,774 for William G. Mc- 
Kechnie, democrat, 1,623 for George Ww. 
Curtis, independent league, and 1,177 for 
Alva EE. Fenton, _ socialist.”’ Statistics 
which recount, in brief but eloguent form, 
much pclitical history. . 

Cong. Gillett is a republican and a pro- 
tectionist. He believes that Tom Reed was 
right when he said: “A tariff bill at any 
time is not and cannot be the creation of 
one mind. It means the result of a contest 
by all interests and all. minds. Hence, 
whenever any man thinks of a tariff he 
would make, he always thinks of a tariff 
bill which will never be enacted.” Cong. 
Gillett believes, moreover, that the Payne- 
Aldrich bjll contains features which are es- 
pecially good for Massachusetts, such as 
free hides and the reduction of duties on 
shoes. Of these sections of. the bill, Con. 
Gillett once said: ‘“‘There was no one item 
in. the tariff bill for which the Massachu- 
setts delegation labored so earnestly and so 
unanimously as for free hides, and when 
we succeeded, thanks mainly to the deter- 
mined stand of Pres. 
had achieved a great victory for the shoe 
industry, for the state, and for all wear- 
ers of shoes. But as if to confound all 


logic and to prove to the most sceptical 
that some influence far more powerful 
than the tariff was carrying prices along, 


hides, from which all duties were removed, 


went up in price along with everything 
else, and all leather goods accompanied 
them.” 


Cong. Gillett also subscribes to the tra- 
ditional republican doctrine that the tariff 
is not the cause of the high cost of living, 
pointing to the wages of American labor as 
proof of his assertion. He feels that the 
democrats, his opponents, are in reality free 


traders, and he appears to be willing to 
base his stand on this contest. 
As a majority member of the committee 


on appropriations in the previous congress, 
Con. Gillett did work of such acknowledged 
valuable character that, when the house 
turned democratic, he was retained as mi- 
nority member, and, more than that, his 
advice has been carefully listened to and 
often taken. Many has been the tussle be- 


Taft, we all felt we- 


hind the closed doors of the appropriations 
committee with the doughty John J. Fitz- 
gerald of New York and Cong. Gillett over 
some item in an important supply Dill 
which democratic economists wanted to 
prune away or down to nothing at all, and 
the administration has much to thank that 
it had Mr. F. H. Gillett at the committee 
table with his years of experience to help 
at critical moments. Particularly was 
Cong. Gillett incensed at the proposition in- 
serted in the legislative, executive and ju- 
dicial appropriation bill which would have 
made a seven-year tenure for government 


in the civil service instead of a 


employees 
life tenure as now. It was because of this 
clause that Pres. Taft vetoed the bill, forc- 
ing the democrats to back down from their 
position. Gillett made a speech against 
the provision and voted to sustain the 
president’s veto. 

Formerly chairman of the committee on 
reform in the civil service, this last year 
Cong. Gillett has been ranking minority 
member, and has fought annual thankless 
fights to get through his bill providing a 
retirement system for civil servants. The 
object of his bill is to retire employees so 
far as possible at their own expense, and 
is not intended to be a means of establish- 
ing civil pensions. : 

It provides for retiring on annuities those 
employees whose advanced years have de- 
creased their capacity for service, to pro- 
vide for the payment of these . annuities 
from deductions from the salaries of the 
employees, and to keep to the credit of 


each employee all deductions from his own 
salary, so that if an employee resigns from 
the service he may have all of the fund he, 
himself, accumulated, and that his heirs 
may have it in case of his death. Tem- 
porarily, according to the Gillett scheme, 
the government shall assist in providing 
the annuities for those employees who are 
now superannuated or soon will be, and 
from whose salaries the necessary deduc- 
tions cannot be made. ; 


In effect, as Cong. Gillett points out, the 
plan is a compulsory savings account for 
each employee. As such it is hotly opposed 
by many of the employees in question; and 
because it looks too much like a pension 
proposition, those who hate to see the fed- 
eral pension roll growing also look ask- 
ance. Nevertheless, Cong. Gillett is sure 
that he is right, and he goes ahead. Noth- 
ing can stop him from introducing the 
same bill all over again at the next ses- 
sion of congress. 


Cong. Gillett has, throughout his long 


term in the house, been a popular member 
with the leaders as well as with the rank 
and file of both parties. He is something 
of a society man as many representatives 
get to be. He has lived in a small house 
on 18th street with former Justice Moody 
of the supreme bench. 


PROTECTION TO LABOR. 


What is this share that the workmen in 
the woolen mills gets in the toll levied on 
the clothing wearers.of the country. The 
labor cost of producing the $420,000,000 worth 
of woolen goods in 1909 was $80,000,000, less 
than 20 per cent. The tariff rates ran from 
45 to 155 per cent. The value added by 
manufacture, which means the value of the 
product less the cost of material, was $146,- 
000,000. Of this $146,000,000 the manufactur- 
ers gave labor $80,000,000 and Kept $66,000,- 
000. 
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CONG. JAMES M. CURLEY 


Stands Out Conspicuously Among New Members in 62d Congress 
—Battleship Fight Gave Him Country-Wide Reputation— 


In Forefront of Every Fight for the People 


Out of all the brilliant galaxy of bright 
young’ democrats who landed in the 62d 
eongress as a result of the landslide which 
swept the country in November, 1910, none 
has stood out more conspicuously than the 
militant members from the 10th Massachu- 
setts district—James M. Curley of Boston 
and particularly of the 17th ward of that 
city. The word ‘militant’ as applied to 
Curley must be used with some reserva- 
tion nowadays for he is not the militant 
Curley of old who knew no method of 
fighting but with the broadaxe and who 
had rather fight than eat. True, Curley 
now never dodges a fight and fights just 
as skilfully as in the old days when it was 
probably necessary for him to use the 
broadaxe-on- his enemies in his long and 
bitter struggle towards the top of the 
heap. But the Curley of today differs from 
the Curley of old in that he does not go 
out looking for trouble and is more prone 
to the use of oil in calming troubled politi- 
eal waters. Undoubtedly the widening of 
his mental horizon has been brought about 
to no small degree by the broadening in- 
fiuences of association with the 390 other 
men making up the 62d congress; men from 
all walks in life and with all sorts of views 
and representing the very fiower of the 
country’s citizenship. 

That Cong. Curley can be militant when 
the_oecasion requires was shown when he 
and the veteran Sulzer of New York in the 
elosing days of the recent session set about 
to overturn the action of the democratic 
caucus in deciding against any new baitle- 
ships this year. Curley sprang into coun- 
try-wide prominence by that act, his name 
was heralded by the newspapers from coast 
to coast and the eyes of all America were 
upon the patriotic Curley and Sulzer. The 
United States in late years has had a stead- 
fast program of building two battleships a 
year, to hold its rank in armament among 
the nations of the world and maintain a 
position where it could back up its position 
in any international question and particu- 
larly in the maintenance of the ‘time-hon- 
ored and European-hated Monroe doctrine. 
But, in its policy of economy, the democratic 
caucus decided to save this year the several 
millions required for the construction of two 
battleships. The newspapers of the country 
and their readers protested and even the 
party’s candidate for president was appealed 
to. to bring the democratic leaders to their 
senses. Eut the action of a democratic cau- 
cus had never been broken in the 62d con- 
gress and even Mr. Wilson lacked the nerve 
to try and have it reversed. 

Imagine the holy horror of 
then when Curley and Sulzer announced 
their intention of breaking it. They said 
they were democrats but first were Ameri- 
cans and didn’t intend to be bound by any 
such unpatriotic action. They lobbied and 
buttonholed members with such success, 
backed up and applauded by an almost unani- 
mous press, that the house leaders backed 
down and compromised on one _ battleship 
which should be the most powerful in the 
world. It was the biggest victory of the 
session and put Curley immediately in the 
front rank of the ‘‘big’’ men in congress. 

Before the echoes of that victory had 
died out Curley awoke the house and the 
country with a speech on immigration that 
was quoted by the newspapers from coast 
to coast. It was against the literacy test 
for immigrants, which he had fought in his 
committee on immigration and naturaliza- 
tion from the beginning of the session, with 
Cong. Gardner leading the fight for such a 
test, backed up in the senate by his father- 
in-law, Sen. Lodge. Curley told the house 
what the immigrants and sons of immi- 
grants had done for America and when he 
had finished the house wondered if any but 
the Irish and a few Jews had had any part 
in freeing America, in maintaining the union 
and in giving this country its present day 
position in art, science and literature. 

As a member of the same committee he 
backed up Cong. Sulzer, its chairman, in 
reporting the resolutions abrogating our 
treaty with Russia, because that nation, it 
was held, had broken it by refusing to rec- 
ognize the passports of Russian Jews who 
had become citizens of this country. The 
final result was that Pres, Taft took it upon 
himself to cancel the treaty. 

Curley has been in the forefront of every 


Vashington 


contest in congress where the interests of 
Massachusetts citizens were at stake; in 
the fight for the Sherwood-dollar-a-day pen- 
sion bill, which gives a substantial increase to 
all the old soldiers of the civil war in their 
declining years; in the fight for the Clayton 
anti-injunction bill, providing for trial by 
jury in all cases of indirect contempt of 
court; the bill creating a bureau of child 
labor, the bill creating a commission to set- 
tle labor disputes, the bill requiring the 
marking of convict made goods as such, 
thus removing a part of the illegitimate 
competition with free workingmen and the 
manufacturers who employ them; the eight- 
hour provision in the bill for  postoffice 
clerks and carriers, the bill removing the 


“cag’’ rule from postoffice employees, so 
that they may take their grievances to con- 
gress without fear of being discharged for 
so doing; the bill giving second-class mail 
privileges to official papers of trades unions 
and fraternal organizations; the bill provid- 
ing an eight-hour day on all public work; 
the bill increasing the pay of railway post- 
office clerks and of both city and rural car- 
riers, and the several Underwood tariff 
bills to reduce the cost of living. 

To make a long story short, Curley has 
maintained as a representative in congress 
the reputation which won for him every 
honor he has thus far gained in political 
life: that of being on the job for his con- 
stituents every minute of the day and most 
of every night. Unquestionably his value to 
his constituency is enhanced by the close 
friendship which he enjoys with the speak- 
er of the house. It was Curley who took 


up the fight for Champ Clark in Massachu- 
setts and then, after this state had been 
carried for Clark, went up into New Hamp- 
shire and down into Rhode Island and won 
the eight delegates of the former state and 
the ten of the latter for the fine, old Missou- 
rian. Clark didn’t get the nomination but he 
will be speaker of the next house and in a 
position to help along any legislation in 
which Jim Curley is interested. 


Cong. Curley has not formally announced 
his candidacy to succeed John F. Fitzgerald 
as mayor of Boston but most politicians be- 
lieve that he will announce it at the proper 
time and that he is the man any other as- 
pirant will have to beat. One of the few 
leaders in Boston who can deliver votes, he 
is feared by every other leader, large and 
small, from John F. Fitzgerald down. He 
broke into politics only 12 years ago as a 
member of the common council and it 
wasn’t long before he was the recognized 
leader of Ward 17 and its 3000 democrats. 
He served two years in the common coun- 
cil and then went to the house of represen- 
tatives for two years. From there he went 
serving at city 


to the board of aldermen, 


hall from 1904 to 1911, inclusive. 

In the September primaries in 1910 he 
went out and defeated Joseph F. O’Con- 
nell, who was a candidate for renomina- 
tion in the 10th district, incidentally clean- 
ing up William S. McNary at the same 
time. In November Curley defeated the 
republican candidate, J. Mitchel Galvin, by 
5000 plurality, although Galvin, two years 
previous, had come within four votes of Jo- 
seph F. O’Connell in the same district. 
-Curley in the 62d congress has served on 
the committees on foreign affairs, immigra- 
tion and naturalization and coinage, weights 
and measures. Washington, which had been 
informed beforehand to expect a ward poli- 
tician, has been agreeably surprised to find 
in the 10th district member a gentleman, a 
scholar of no inconsiderable attainments and 
the makings of a large-sized statesman. 
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JOHN F. FITZGERALD 


More Than Possible That He Will Succeed Murray Crane in Senate 
of the United States—Nobody can Deny That He Has 
The Necessary Ability to Fill the Job 


There is nothing more probable than that 
John F. Fitzgerald, mayor of Boston will 
be the democratic candidate next year to 
succeed Winthrop Murray Crane as sena- 
tor from Massachusetts in the congress 
of the United States. And at the present 
time it is something more than possible 
that he will be elected by the general 
court to the position which he seeks. 

Very naturally, the mayor’s candidacy 
does not meet with the approval of every- 
body. Very naturally, harsh things are be- 
ing said by some republicans. The harsh- 
er things are being said by certain demo- 
ecrats. Close examination of printed state- 
ments does not indicate that the demo- 
erats who are “knocking” just now rep- 
resent anybody, as they ply their ham- 
mers, except themselves. Indeed, some of 
the names printed below the statements 
which have been issued are those of men 
whose sole grievance against the mayor 
is the fact that he has been in their way 
at some time or other and has not moved 
out of their way promptly enough, 

So far as the probabilities go, the mayor 
will have very little opposition from the 
members of his own party in the general 
eourt. It seems to have been overlooked 
by the politically dyspeptic that the selec- 
tion of a candidate for United States 
senator under existing laws is made by 
a legislative caucus. The democratic mem- 
bers of the general court of 1913 will 
caucus for a nominee. The members of the 
party who participate in that caucus will 
be bound by its decision. Those who re- 
fuse to enter the caucus or be bound by 
its decision will have served notice or their 
constituents that they desire to retire to 
private life, having decided to be no longer 
democrats. That fact is worth remember- 
ing when one hears dark hints of Boston 
democratic representatives and representa- 
tives from other sections who will not vote 
for the democratic candidate for the United 
States senate. 

Mayor Fitzgerald 
little of his energy, his enthusiasm and his 
popularity to the effort to obtain control 
of the general court for the democracy. He 
is one of the best campaigners in this com- 
monwealth. Indeed, there is no one today 
who can equal him for hard work, day in 
day out, night in and night out, under con- 


is contributing not a 


ditions adverse and otherwise. He has 
proved himself in other campaigns to be 
full of zeal and resources, and it is not to 
be believed for a minute that he will, in 
the campaign already opened, fall behind 
his previous record. 


There are those who say that the mayor 
of Boston does not possess the qualities 
which should be the possession of a United 
States senator, and some of his democratic 
critics solemnly cite the fact that Charles 
Sumner and Daniel Webster were United 
States senators from Massachusetts. No- 
body has forgotten it. But Charles Sumner 


and Daniel Webster had predecessors and 
successors. It may be that the mayor is 
not the equal of Charlies Sumner as a 


statesman or of Daniel Webster as an ora- 
for, but it is true beyond controversy that in 
point of “ability, energy and clear-headed- 
ness he stands head and shoulders above 
not a few of the men who have represented 
Massachusetts in the.United States senate. 
Mayor Fitzgerald has been a legislator 
as well as an executive. His first service 
was in the Boston common council, which 
was a training school for the men who had 
it in them to go higher, and he graduated 
from there into the senate of the common- 
wealth. He served three terms as repre- 
sentative in congress from the 9th district, 
and during his six years of experience in 
Washington he made a reputation as one 
who was never too busy to do something 
for his district or any citizen thereof. 
Indeed, there are those who, claiming 
that the mayor is too active by nature to 
buckle down to exacting executive duties, 
concede cheerfully that he is the finest type 
of man for a member of the United States 
senate. As a representative in congress he 
was of the minority party, but, handicapped 
as he was by that fact, he did more for 
his district in the six years that he served 
it than any man has done in that capacity, 


before or since. That is a strong state- 
ment, but it is backed by the facts. 

The mayor’s popularity as a campaign 
speaker is not limited to Boston or greater 
Boston. In his campaigning for state can- 
didates he has proved himself to be a star 
attraction wherever he has gone, in the 
manufacturing cities and also in the coun- 
try villages. He knows how to talk to 
people, he has a convincing manner, and 
the matters that he discusses are those in 
which the people as a whole are interested. 

The mayor will be relied upon to go into 
the cities where the labor vote is strong 
and where there is industrial unrest and 
offset the effect of Col. Roosevelt’s promises 
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to do everything for 


everybody if he is 
elected president. The mayor is not an 
extremist on the subject of the tariff. In- 


deed, he believes that the salvation of New 
England rests upon a fair protective tariff, 
and he has not been slow to warn the 
democratic congressmen from  hereabouts 
not to lose their heads in the matter of 
tariff revision. He is a consistent anti-free 
trader, just as he is a consistent believer 
in an adequate navy as the best protection 
of this country against foreign aggression. 

It is to be a peculiar campaign. Just how 
successfully Colonel Roosevelt will be able 
to divert votes from both parties cannot 
now be foretold. The Colonel is a star at- 
traction on the stump, and he is received 
with rare enthusiasm wherever he goes, but 
enthusiasm and cheers do not furnish un- 
erring evidence that the Colonel will poll 
his share of the votes. Whatever may be 
the outcome, it will be necessary for both 


of the old parties to match popularity 
against popularity, magnetism against mag- 
netism, and ability to talk understandingly 
and convincingly against the men who will 
be delegated to advocate the adoption of 
the Colonel’s potent specifics for all the 
political ills that this country is heir to. 


Because of that fact, the services of the 
mayor will be in constant demand during 
the fall on the democratic stump, and 
wherever he goes he is bound to enhance 
his strength as a senatorial candidate. The 
Bull Moose leaders in this commonwealth 
are doing their level best to overthrow 
the repubiican majority in both branches 
of the general court, in doing so they claim 
that they will be able to obtain the balance 
of power. No sane politician shares that 
belief, although admittedly their work will 
aid greatly in transforming a republican 
majority into a democratic one. However, 
the democratic contest will be waged as if 
to the democrats alone were given the duty 


of overcoming the republican margin in 
both branches. 
The mayor is working in hearty sym- 
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pathy and co-operation with the state com- 
mittee Indeed, he would have received the 
indorsement of the state committee for 
United States senator in its first August 
session had he not requested that nothing 
of the kind be done. It is a remarkable 
fact that some of the democratic leaders 
who only a short time ago were classed 
among his opponents are now firmly of the 
opinion that -he is the strongest possible 
candidate for United States senator and 
are enthusiastic in his behalf. 

It is confidently believed that others will 
accept this view of the situation ere the 
November election takes place, and that 
in the caucus of the democratic members 
of the general court next year he will be 
nominated unanimously. That such a 
caucus will represent a majority of the 
general court is the belief entertained and 
privately expressed by not a few republi- 
cans of prominence and discretion. 
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THOMAS C. THACHER 


Democratic Candidate for Congress in New Cape District a Tarif! 
Authority—Especially Qualified to Serve Its Interests 
and District Will be Fortunate if It Sends 
Him to the National House 


Thomas C. Thacher of Yarmouth is an 
authority on the tariff. Not an authority 
of the academic, theoretical or political 
brand—the woods are full of such—but a 
plain, hard-working, practical authority 
who knows whereof he speaks because he 
has been through the mill. Consequently. 
there will be an important place for him 
in the next congress, if, as now appears 
probable, that body should be democratic; 
and the people of his district are planning 
to send him to Washington to fill that 
place. 

There is no doubt in the mind of any 
one who knows ‘“‘Tom’’ Thacher—he will al- 
ways be plain ‘‘Tom’’ to the folks on Cape 
Cod—that the place in question will be 
filed in fact as well as in name. When 
the long-headed Cape Codders pick out a 
man for a job they usually know what 
they are about. They are a good deal like 
the folks in old Missouri—a man has got 
‘to show them. ~So when they cotton to a 
eandidate for public office it’s a pretty safe 
bet that they have had ocular evidence of 
his fitness for the place. 

The district which he seeks to represent 
in congress is one that will be affected as 
much as any in the country by tariff 
changes. It is a textile manufacturing com- 
munity, and it is usually around this class 
of manufacturers that tariff wars rage with 
greatest violence. The republican arch-pro- 
tectionists will endeavor to convince the 
public that Coxey’s armies and soup kitch- 
ens inevitably follow upon any tampering 
with the sacred cotton or woolen schedule. 


The tariff for revenue democrats will try 
to make it clear that the Payne-Aldrich 
tariff is responsible in the main for the 


high cost of living. And along these lines 
the battle will be fought. 

“Tom’’ Thacher, if he goes to congress, 
will in all probability have an important 
part in the framing of tariff bills, and to 
him the people of his district may look for 
enlightenment, with absolute assurance of 
getting the facts without taint of politi- 
cal bias; and it is safe to say that no man 
in congress will know more surely whether 
a particular textile schedule should be 
changed, or how it should be changed— 
whether up to suit the high tariff advocates, 
or down to suit those who base their hopes 
of prosperity upon a tariff for revenue only. 

In the wool business for 26. years, Mr. 
Thacher has traveled all over the United 
States and through many European coun- 
tries. In 1905 he covered over 50,000 miles 
on business. He studied production, he 
studied manufacturing and he studied the 
consumer and his needs. No man in th> 
world, in all likelihood, Knows more about 
the countless phases of the wool business 


or the effect of the operation of the in- 


iquitous ‘‘Schedule K,’’ than does Tom 
Thacher. And it is such knowledge and 
experience that he is now placing at the 
service of his friends and neighbors in the 
new Cape district. 

Mr. Thacher has been drafted as a candi- 
date for congress, just as he was drafted 
two years ago and just as he was drafted 
last spring as a candidate for delegate to 
the Baltimore convention. 

His popularity in the section to which he 
is now appealing for support was shown 
convincingly by his magnificent vote in his 
contest for congress two years ago against 
Robert C. Harris in the old 14th district. 
Although the district was normally over- 
whelmingly republican, Thacher had Harris 
guessing all the time and might have de- 
feated him had not the republicans put all 
their state machinery to work and made a 
special effort to redeem the district from 
the odium of the Foss landslide. On the 
face of the returns he was defeated by 67 
votes. 

Mr. Thacher was born in Yarmouth and 
fitted for college at Adams academy, Quin- 
ey, where he captained the football team. 
He graduated from-Harvard in the same 
class with the late Sherman Hoar, Lieut.- 


Gov. Luce and Owen Wister, the nov- 
elist. He was one of the best football 
players Harvard ever had, and has_ the 


unique distinetion of never having been in- 
jured, although he took part in all the 
games, with a single exception, during the 
four years of his membership in the ‘var- 


sity team. 

Theodore Roosevelt was at Harvard with 
Mr. Thacher, and the story is told that one 
day as Tom was crossing the yard a senior 
whom he did not know rushed up to him, 
introduced himself and warmly congratulat- 
ed Thacher on the game he had played the 
day before against Princeton. The senior in 
question was the future president of the 
United States and the present leader of the 
Bull Moose party. 

Since leaving college Mr. Thacher has 
never allowed his interests in athletics to 
wane. He coached the Harvard team in 
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1903, 1904 and 1905, and was one of the or- 
ganizers of the first football team formed 
by the Boston Athletic association. He is 
particularly fond of tennis and walking, and 
as a mountain climber and a swimmer he 
ranks among the top notchers. 

In matters relating to the welfare of his 
native town, as well as of the whole Cape, 
Mr. Thacher has always taken an active in- 
terest. He is a director of the Woodside 
Cemetery association of Yarmouth, presi- 
dent of the Cummaquid Golf club, and a 
member and president of the corporation of 
the Church of the New Jerusalem of Yar- 
mouth, 

In 1892 he was one of those who brought 
to the attention of the state authorities the 
condition of the province lands at Proy- 
incetown, a tract of 3000 acres belonging to 
the state and sadly in need of improvement. 
The result of Mr. Thacher’s efforts was that 
the state began the improvements he sug- 
gested within a year after the agitation 
was started. 


For seven years Mr. Thacher was a di- 
rector of the Pilgrim Memorial association, 
whose work resulted in the erection of the 
monument at Provincetown in commemora- 
tion of the landing of the Pilgrims at that 
point. He has presided at the Farmer’s In- 
stitute on Cape Cod and is a member of 
the Yarmouth Grange. In 1903 he joined 
with other influential citizens in protecting 
the rights of the Cape Cod towns against 
the projected encroachments of a_ foreign 
trolley corporation. The corporation want- 
ed special privileges from the legislature. It 
was Mr. Thacher’s opinion that the grant- 
ing of the privileges asked for would hurt 
the Cape towns, and he protested success- 
fully against it. The company later became 


bankrupt. 

Mr. Thacher takes an active interest in 
the Barnstable Agricultural society, which 
has made an excellent record in recent 


years, largely as a result of his efforts. His 
cousin, the late Cong. John Simpkins, was 
president of the society up to the time of 
his death. He was succeeded by Dr. Gorham 
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Bacon, Mr. Simpkins’ brother-in-law, and he 
in turn by Mr. Thacher. Under Mr. Thach- 
er’s administration the society has taken 
on new life. 

“Tom’’ Thacher plays politics in much the 
same manner that he played football—with 
all his heart and with all his strength. It 
isn’t by any means an all-the-year-’round 
game for him, but when he goes ino it 
he goes in to win, and that means a fight 
that is a fight for the other fellow. But it’s 
always a fair fight. No foul tactics are tol- 
erated by ‘‘Tom’’ Thacher. He doesn’t know 
how to make a campaign himself except on 
the level, and no man presuming to act in 
his interest can turn an unfair trick and 
get away with it. 

The people of the Cape will be fortunate 
if they succeed in sending Thacher to rep- 
resent them in congress, and if they don’t 
succeed it won’t be for want of hard work 
on the part of the candidate, or because he 
lacks the essential qualifications of a really 
useful member of the national house, 
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JAMES M. SWIFT 


As Attorney General Has Hewed Straight to the Line Unswerved 
by Appeals to Policy or by Governor’s 
Attempted Dictation 


Atty. Gen. James M, Swift by his most 
recent opinion that one man does not make 
a party, under which the election commis- 
sioner of Boston declined to receive nom- 
ination. papers for Eugene Noble Foss as a 
candidate of the ‘democratic progressive 
party” for governor at the coming elec- 
tion, again asserted his independence of the 
governor. It was a decision characteristic of 
the man who, }from the time of his ‘taking of- 
fice, has hewed straight to the line un- 
swerved by appeals to policy, or by the ef- 
forts of Gov. Foss at times to dictate what 
his action should be. Mr. Swift stands for 
the people in the light of his personal con- 
victions, and as one elected by the people 
he claims equal responsibility to them with 
the governor and will not yield subservient 
obedience to his excellency’s thumb against 
his own conception of the right when the 
chief executive, in playing politics, insists 
upon an opinion to support his own way of 
thinking. 


It was this characteristic independence 
in his personal action that first won for 
the attorney general the cordial esteem of 
his constituents in Bristol county and the 
Southern judicial district of Massachu- 
setts which they demonstrated by keep- 
ing him in office for eight consecutive years 
as district attorney, following four prior 
years of service as assistant in the same 
office. Indeed his promotion by the people 
of the commonwealth to the high position 
of attorney general in the election of 1910, 
followed right on continuously without a 
break, since Mr. Swift stepped directly 
from the office of chief prosecutor for his 
home county and district into the chair of 
legal adviser to the general court and the 
governor, and highest prosecuting officer of 
the state. And now at the end of his sec- 
ond year in office under the unwritten law 
and custom of Massachusetts republicans, 
he is again a candidate for another term; 
his five years, the number usually accord- 
ed, will not expire until the election of 
ali ily 

As an erudite lawyer Atty. Gen. Swift has 
achieved a reputation seldom won by the 
members of the bar at so early an age, for 
he will not. pass his 39th milestone until 
November of the current year; his progress 
more nearly resembles that of Judge Wil- 
liam H, Moody of Haverhill, recently re- 
tired from the United States supreme 
bench, to the general regret of everybody, 
than any other one man. 

If last year’s record of opinions and in 
the amount of work performed by the at- 
torney general surpassed all others prior 
to it, this year of 1912 has been no less 
busy. Mr. Swift has not only returned many 
important opinions to the senate and house 
that have shaped legislation in a number 
of instances in the proper direction, which 
but for his guiding hand might have fallen 
before the adverse’ ruling of the supreme 
judicial court on the question of its con- 
stitutionality, but he has also been the ad- 
viser of the committee on ways and means, 
the committee on rules and the individual 
heads of departments. So that, as has been 
remarked, there are fully as many rulings 
and opinions to go into-the attorney gen- 
eral’s report for 1912, as there were in 1911, 
although, because of the fact that this year 
he has not come into the lime-light with 
such prominence as when he and the gov- 
ernor could not agree last year, the import- 
ant opinions do not stand forth from the 
general run of matters referred to the at- 
torney general as they did then, and yet 
the work performed has been of as much 
if not more importance than that of 1911. 
Although it did not get into the top lines 
of the newspapers as it did then, there has 
been no falling off in the amount of it. 


On January 29 he rendered an important 
opinion as to the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford railroad upon an order from the 
Senate that he should report ‘‘forthwith’’ 
to that body whether the New Haven has 
complied with respect to the Springfield 
Street Railway company, with the order of 
the court, by decree of June 23, 1908. In 
his reply Atty. Gen. Swift was again char- 
acteristic in asserting his independence, 
when he first informed the senate that the 
general court has no authority to fix a 
limit of time within which the attorney 


general shall discharge his statutory duty 
of advising the general court, or either 
branch of it, and then proceeded to a clear 
and concise analysis of the situation, upon 
which review and the premises thereby es- 
tablished he gave the opinion that by di- 
vesting itself of all interest in or control 
over the New England Investment and Se- 
curity company, which through the instru- 
mentality of the Springfield Railway com- 
panies, owned and controlled the Springfield 
Street Railway company, the New York, 
New Haven & Hartfcrd Railroad company 
had complied with the decree of the su- 
preme court and had uivested itself of its 


interest in the Springfield Street Railway 
company. This was one of the most im- 
portant opinions of the year. 

Later the New Haven interests sought 
new legislation in the Western Trolley Mer- 
ger bill to establish the Worcester, Spring- 
field and Berkshire street railway which 
was killed by Gov. Foss’s veto and the 
Massachusetts senate’s flop. 

On May 1, Atty. Gen. Swift sent to the 
house another important opinion on the 
taxation of wild or forest land, a subject 
of some interest this year, he demonstrated 
that the legislature has never defined ‘‘wild 
or forest lands’’ and he held that the con- 
stitutional amendment adopted last year 
would authorize the enactment of laws to 
provide that forest lands should be taxed 
without reference to the element of value 
contributed by, the growth thereon and that 
the tax on value of the growth might be 
reduced or altogether omitted in the deter- 


mination of the tax assessed upon the land, 
This is important especially to timber grow- 
ers in the conservation of the forests of 
the state. 

Atty. Gen. Swift has also advised the 
state treasurer as to the _ disposition of 
securities deposited by the Royal Arcanum 
and other fraternal associations; the rail- 
road commissioners as to their rulings on 
questions of law; the governor as to the 
duties of a sheriff in case of a.riot, an opin- 
ion which had much to do with the hand- 
ling of the Lawrence strike, and he has 
also advised the committee on ways and 
means as to the refund of the tax on the 


Park Square property of the New Haven 
railroad. 
Another important opinion was ren- 


dered the senate on the reclamation of wet 
lands by the state that the proposed legis- 
lation would be unconstitutional if the com- 
monwealth was to enter into the operation 
of marl or peat deposits for profit, but if 
such exploitation and operation was merely 
temporary it might well be held as a proper 


YY 


and incidental element of economy in re- 
ducing the cost of reclaiming the remainder 
of such land. 

The Mary Baker Eddy will case in which 
the commonwealth is interested to an extent 
of probably $2,000,000 is one in which Atty. 
Gen. Swift has taken prominent part in 
guarding its interests and he prosecuted for 
the commonwealth in the United States su- 
preme court the Jordan murder case excep- 
tions resulting in a victory for the state. 
Before the executive council on the peti- 
tion for the commutation of sentence of the 
murderer Phelps, he took strong ground for 
the protection of the farmers of Franklin. 
county in the hill towns about Rowe and 
the upholding of the law and its officers. 
For the first time in six years the attorney- 
general took charge of the trial of a most 
important capital case securing the convic- 
tion of Spencer, the Springfield murderer, 
after a long and bitterly fought trial. 
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AUGUSTUS L. THORNDIKE 


New Bank Commissioner Devoted to His Work and Has Made 


Good—Possessesin Rare Degree Requisite Qualifications 
for His Important Position of Trust 


Bank Commr. Augustus L. Thorndike 
made so good a campaign for state treas- 
urer last year, on the democratic state 
ticket, that he had but to say the word and 
the nomination this year would have been 
handed to him on a platter, as the saying is. 

Mr. Thorndike gave to the democratic 
party the best that was in him, contributing 
freely of his time, money and energies. 

In January, 1912, Gov. Foss nominated 
Mr. Thorndike to be bank commissioner, 
vice Arthur B. Chapin, who resigned to 
enter private business. Newspapers all over 
the state published highly complimentary 
tributes to Mr. Thorndike, and the execu- 
tive council voted unanimously to confirm 
the appointment. No better proof could be 
offered of Mr. Thorndike’s eminent fitness 
for the post than this unanimous vote. 

Bank Commr. Thorndike took office Feb. 
1, 1912, and has proved a worthy successor 
to Arthur B. Chapin. In addition to his 
other duties Commr. Thorndike, by virtue 
of his office, is a member and has been 
ehosen as chairman of the board of bank 
incorporation, the other members being the 
treasurer and receiver general and the com- 
missioner of corporations. It is the duty of 
this board to hear all petitioners for the in- 
corporation of new savings banks, co-opera- 
tive banks, trust companies and credit 
unions, and to decide whether public con- 
venience and advantage will be promoted if 
such petitions are granted. These hearings 
are public, and it is sometimes necessary to 
hold two or three protracted hearings before 
a decision is reached. Since Mr. Thorndike 
assumed office, there have been 25 such 
hearings, and as a result thereof the board 
authorized the establishment of two sav- 
ings banks, three trust companies, two co- 
operative banks and six eredit unions. In 
the same period two trust companies were 
granted permission to open trust depart- 
ments and one to open a branch office. 

Shortly after assuming office Mr. Thorn- 
dike was requested by the governor to give 
consideration to the question of further en- 
larging the field of investment in state and 
municipal securities by the savings banks 
under his supervision. After many personal 
eonferences with the executive officials of 
many of the savings banks and considerable 
correspondence with several representative 
banking houses and with the banking de- 
partments of other states, the commissioner 
decided that the consensus was that th's 
field of investment might be safely extend- 
ed, and at his instigation legislat‘on was 
enacted admitting as legal investments for 
our savings banks the legally authorized 
bonds of the states of California, Oregon, 
New Jersey, Nebraska, Washington, Dela- 
ware and cf any cities of the aforesaid 
states which may conform to the general 
provisions of the laws governing savings 
banks as regards such investments. 

Since Mr. Thorndike assumed the duties 
of his office recommendations for legislation 
propesed by his predecessor came up for 
hearings before the committee on banks 
and banking, and as all such proposed 
changes appeared to him to be well. con- 
sidered and desirable, he favored the enact- 
ment of the necessary legislation with the 
result that there were enacted ten acts 
relative to savings banks, four relative 
to co-operative banks and_ eleven rela- 
tive to trust companies. Of particular 
importance was an act providing for the 
auditing of the accounts of savings banks 
by the bank commissioner in addition to 
regular examinations as conducted under 
the existing laws, such an audit to be made 
only upen the request of the auditing com- 
mittee of any savings bank, and, if made, 
to be in lieu of the one previously required 
to be made by a certified public accountant. 

Of great importance also was a bill pre- 
sented by the bank commissioner providing 
for the revision and codification of the 
statutes relative to co-operative banks, the 
need for such a revision having been ap- 
parent for some years to all officially con- 
nected with such _ banks. A very large 
amount of work was entailed upon the de- 
partment in the preparation of the new law, 
which was finally enacted as Chapter 623, 
Acts of 1912, entitled ‘‘An Act relative to 
Co-operative Banks.’’ 

During the session of the legislature and 


in consequence of proposals to electrify cer- 
tain of the railroads having terminals in 
the city of Boston, under legislation which 
would allow any railroad company of this 
state to issue coupon or registered bonds, 
coupon notes, or other evidences of indebt- 
edness to an amount not exceeding twice its 
capital stock actually paid in, Bank Commr. 
Thorndike became impressed with the im- 
portance of safeguarding the very large in- 
vestments of our savings banks in the then 
existing bonds of such roads, as well as any 
future similar investments, and feeling very 
strongly that it was his duty to look out for 
the interests of the general public whose 
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money is deposited in such banks, 
date of June 3rd, brought the matter to the 
attention of the governor in order that the 
integrity and safety of our savings banks 
might not be impaired by any detrimental 
legislation relative to investments per- 
mitted for such banks. 

Mr. Thorndike loves his new work, and 
is devoted to it. His term does not expire 
till 1915, and it is natural that he should 
prefer to remain in his present office rather 
than make another campaign for state treas- 
urer. 

Augustus L. Thorndike is just the man 
for bank commissioner. He possesses, in 
rare degree, that unusual combination of 
gifts—sound business judgment and al- 
truism. He will run the banks wisely 
and well, and at the same time he will see 
to it that wage-earners receive the largest 
possible returns commensurate with safety 
of principal. 


He has had a long and successful finan- 
cial experience aS a business man, banker, 
trustee, and manager of real estate. Yet, 
he is one of the most modest, amiable and 
kindiy of men, with a smile for everybody 
and a cordial handshake. 

Augustus L. Thorndike was born in Hast 
Boston in 1861, the son of the noted sur- 
geon, Dr. William H. Thorndike. After com- 
pleting his education in Boston he spent 
five practical years in the business of the 
Oriental Oil company at Charlestown. In 
1885 he married the daughter of Frederic W. 
Nickerson, one of the owners of the former 
Boston, Savannah and Halifax steamship 
lines. 

Upon the death of his father the care of 
the estate fell on him as the oldest son and 
for 27 years he has been the trusted and 
successful manager of the same, building 
the Hotel Thorndike and other business 
buildings in. Boston. He was the first pres- 
ident of the Boston Co-operative bank; he 
has been president of the Winnisimmet Na- 
tional bank, and when that was merged in 


the Chelsea Trust company, he was a di- 
rector in that institution also. 

Twenty-one years ago he located in Brew- 
ster, Cape Cod, where he makes his summer 
home on his farm, and where the same care 
and thoroughness he has shown in business 
affairs have made him an expert in the cul- 
tivation of his cranberries. Here he has 
twice carried carried the democratic banner 
as a candidate for the state senate for the 
Cape district. 

His business career has included a direc- 
torship in a number of corporations, such as 
the East Boston Gas company and the Globe 
Gas Light company. 

He is a trustee for the Stebbins estate of 
Chelsea and some other trusts. He is a 
member of the St. Botolph club, the Coun- 
try club, the Boston Athletic club, the 
Twentieth Century club, the Massachusetts 
Reform club, the Economic club and the 
Harvard Travelers club. 
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PRACTICAL POLITICS. 


JOHN E. WHITE 


Former Senator from the Cape has Made Good as State Auditor— 
Has Applied Principle of Economy and Efficiency 
to Affairs of the Commonwealth 


If re-election were invariably the re- 
ward of the faithful and meritorious public 
servant, it would not require the gift of 
prophecy to forecast the result of the elec- 
tion for state auditor this year. In that 
case, Auditor John E. White would be re- 
turned to office as a matter of course, for 
John has given an account of his steward- 
ship that reflects honor on himself and on 
the commonwealth he _ serves. In other 
words, he has ‘‘made good,’ which is all 
that any public officer can possibly do. 

John E. White stands today and has al- 
ways stood for principle, and he seeks re- 
election now, not because he is John HE. 
White, but because he believes that his 


in the office he holds 
The 
controls in the office of 
auditor is the principle of economy and 
efficiency as applied to the affairs of the 
people of Massachusetts, and whether or 
not he has lived up to that principle is 
{the only test which should be applied to 
Mr. White in determining whether he shall 
hold office another year. 

Mr. White sought the office of auditor 
last year because he believed he was pecul- 
iarly fitted by knowledge and experience 
to perform the duties it involved. He 
thought he saw room for improvement in 
the conduct of the department and was 
anxious to put into operation some of the 
more up-to-date ideas which his training 
as a banker had given him. He could have 
been elected secretary of state on the death 
of Mr. Olin, but the office had no attrac- 
tion for him. He was a financier by na- 


stand for 


principle 
entitles him to a vote of confidence. 


principle which 


ture as well as by education, and he want- 
ed only the office in which he could best 
serve the public. 

On the death of Auditor Turner the re- 
publican members of the Legislature, and, 
indeed, many democrats, turned naturally 
to Mr. White. There were two other can- 
didates, but they’ were distanced in the 
caucus and Mr. White’s election by the 
legislature was a veritable walk-over. In 
the state primaries he was an easy winner, 
and he was elected by a large plurality. 

Mr. White’s performance in office con- 
firms the prediction made in these columns 
last year, that he would be found to have 
the natural aptitude, the experience and 


the technical training necessary to make 
good. As a matter of fact, he has shown 
himself to be possessed of those qualifica- 
tions in as great a degree as any man who 
ever filled the office. 

The office of auditor of the commonwealth 
requires a man of exceptional ability as a 
financier and one possessing great familiar- 
ity with public questions pertaining to 
finance. He must be something more than 
an expert accountant. He must have a 
knowledge of political economy. Mr. White 
promised the people of Massachusetts last 
year that he would meet the requirements. 
He has amply fulfilled that promise, and in 
the opinion of those best able to judge, 
he has fulfilled it in a manner that leaves 
nothing to be desired. 

Mr. White first entered the legislature in 
1905, when he was elected to the house. In 
recognition of his knowledge and ability as 
a financier, he was made a member of the 


ways and means committee, an unusual ap- 
pointment for a first year man. He could 
have been returned by his district for three 
years and attained to the chairmanship of 
ways and means, but for business reasons 
he was obliged to retire after one term. 

His election to the senate in 1910 was 
the result of a popular demand. He ran as 
an independent against such an adept in 
the art of politics as Capt. ‘“‘Tom” Pattison 
of Barnstable and defeated him easily. 
That showed his ability as a vote-getter 
and with the memory of the fate of Patti- 
son so fresh in their minds, none of the 
aspiring Cape statesmen were anxious to 
pit themselves against White the following 
year and he was returned in a walk. 

In the senate of 1910, besides the special 
committee on the Southbridge savings 
bank, Mr. White served on banks and bank- 
ing, ways and means and libraries. In 1911 
he served on banks and banking, ways and 
means and was chairman of mercantile af- 
fairs. Mercantile affairs was the only com- 
mittee in that year to report unanimously 
on every matter before it and to have 
every report adopted, a record admittedly 
due to the tact and judgment of Chairman 
White. 

In all his acts as a public servant Mr. 
White has been guided solely by what he 
believed, after mature deliberation to be 
right. He never was swayed by expediency, 
nor trcubled in making up his mind on any 
publie question as to whether his decision 
would have any effect on his political fu- 
ture. 


POINT TO LAWRENCE. 


When any high protectionist, in the com- 
ing campaign, attempts to justify the’ pres- 
ent tariff law on the ground that it insures 
employment at good wages to American la- 
bor, point him to Lawrence where, in the 
mills of the woolen trust, he will find only 
a very small percentage of Americans at 
work, and average wages to adults of from 
$6 to $8 a week, depending upon whose 
figures are accepted, the strikers or the 
employers. Labor is admitted free of duty. 
American labor must compete with the Ja- 
bor of all the world. The protection is for 
the manufacturers. They say that if the 
tariff is made lower or if there be free 
trade, they will have to go out of business, 
because under those conditions they would 
have to compete with the pauper labor of 
ISurope employed in the factories of Europe. 
Under this plea they have been given high 
protection—especially the woolen manufac- 
turers—and having got it they send over 
and bring the pauper laborers whose com- 
petition they so much feared to work for 
them, at the wages fixed by them. 
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Eben S. S. Keith of Bourne is a candi- 
date for re-election to the executive coun- 
cil, which is the same as saying that he is 
to hold the office for at least another year. 
For politicians may come and _ politicians 
may go, and office-holders may get out of 
alignment with their constituents, but Eben 
continues imperturbably in the even tenor 
of his way and the boiling of the craziest 
political pot of half a century affects not 
his following, nor weakens in the slightest 
degree the faith of those who have put 
their trust in him. 

It is well for the commonwealth that there 
have been in the council for the last two 
years men of the stamp of Eben Keith. 
The fathers saw into the future with un- 
erring vision when they created the coun- 
cil, with its power to check the idiosyn- 
erasies of a weak and vaccilating executive, 
or the dangerous and destructive acts of a 
designing governor with an overweening 
lust for power. And the people of the com- 
monwealth have ever preserved inviolate 
the traditions of the fathers in electing to 
this important office men fitted by training 
and experience to perform its duties. 

kben Keith would honor any otnce with- 
in the gift of the people of his state, just 
as he has honored the office which he now 
holds and the office of senator which he 
held for three successive years. He has the 
mental and educational qualifications in a 
high degree for public service, and has, in 
addition, what few men in public life possess 
—a temperament that enables him to see 
only the sunny side and to give and take 
the blows that are inseparable from politi- 
cal contests without the sacrifice of a sin- 
gle smile or a single friend worth having. 


In these days of third parties and Old 
Guards and Progressive Associations and 
Bull Moose and all the rest of it, when so 
many ambitious politicians are uncertain 
as to their party affiliations and seem to be 
beating around the bush in the hope of 
finding a substitute for honesty and cou- 
rage, the republican party is gcod enough 
for Eben Keith. And he isn’t afraid to 
have it known, either. He has always 
taken his politics straight—straight repub- 
lican without any frills or furbelows, pre- 
fixes or affixes, and he proposes to lght 
it out on that line if it takes until Matt 
Hale is elected United States senator, or 
Arthur Dehon Hill becomes Grand Dicta- 
tor of the commonwealth of Massachusetts. 

If Eben Keith were to come at all within 
the popular interpretation of a malefactor, 
very likely he would fall easily within that 
classification known as malefactors of great 
wealth. He has made money—earned it. 
It is his. No one in the wide world can 
say that any of Eben’s money does not be- 
long to him. He made it in business, in pro- 
ducing—metaphorically speaking—two blades 
of grass where there was but one before. 
Therefore, he is not a malefactor, although 
a man of wealth. .His wealth stands for 
business ability and industry, and has been 
a blessing to the community in which he 
lives and strives, as it is and has been to 
him. 

But Mr. Keith’s wealth has nothing to 
do with his popularity, which is also great. 
He would have been popular, in all human 
probability, if he never had a dollar beyond 
what he needed for his daily wants. As a 
matter of fact, wealth is not conducive to 
popularity in these days of socialistic ten- 
dencies, and so it may be said that Eben 
is popular in spite of his wealth. He is 
popular because he is Eben Keith, the man, 
and entirely apart from the fact that he 
is also Eben Keith, the wealthy manufac- 
turer. 

When Eben Keith was in the senate he 
was one of that group of leaders who guid- 
ed legislation so successfully sand _ intelli- 
gently that they were good-naturedly re- 
ferred to as “The Big Four.” It looked then 
as if the quartet would reach the council, 
but up to date only Keith and Schuster 
have attained that henor. Mr. Keith’s elec- 
tion last year was due to a popular demand. 
He had no desire to go to the council unless 
the people of his district were overwhelm- 
ingly in his favor. The nomination was 
given him without a contest, showing where 
the republicans stood in the matter, and 
then he was elected by a majority so big 
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PRACTICAL POLITICS. 


COUNCR. EBEN S. S. KEITH 


Would Honor any Office Within Gift of the People of His State— 
Possesses in High Degree Mental and Educational 
Qualifications for Public Service 


as to remove all misgivings as to what the 
people in general thought about it. 

Mr. Keith was born in Sagamore, in the 
town of Bourne, near where the great car 
factories now owned and managed by him 
are located, Oct. 24, 1872. He was educat- 
ed in the public schools of his native town. 
When his father gave him the choice of a 
college course or an apprenticeship in his 
factory, he chose the latter. He speedily 
demonstrated the wisdom of his choice, for 
from the very start he manifested an unu- 
sual business ability and proved of the 


the building up of 
the plant, which was then practically in its 
infancy. 
In 1897, 
Hon. Isaac N. Keith, he assumed charge of 
the plant and proceeded to carry out plans 
for its development which he had long had 


greatest assistance in 


on the death of his father, the 


in mind. The plant was then of very lim- 
ited capacity, employing not more than 100 
hands. Today the factory buildings stretch 
along the line of the New Haven railroad 
for a distance of nearly two miles and more 
than 600 employes are on the payroll. And 
from a sparsely settled village, Sagamore 
has grown to a thriving, populous commun- 
ity as a result of the efforts of this young 
man in building up an enterprise which is 
one of the largest of its kind in this part of 
the country. 

Although he did not take very kindly 
to politics, in the ordinary sense, Mr. 
Keith’s public spirit led to his accepting 
a place on the republican town committee 
of Bourne when he was thinking of any- 
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thing else than serving his neighbors and 
friends in public office. They, however, had 
him in mind, and when it came the turn of 
his part of the senatorial district, in 1906, 
to name a candidate for the senate, the call 
for Keith was so strong that several aspi- 
rants, who had already begun campaign- 
ing, took to the woods before convention 
time came around. 

His three years in the senate were years 
of important legislation, in all of which 
Mr. Keith had a leading and decisive part. 
He was a member of the ways and means 
committee during the entire period of his 
service. He also served as chairman of the 
insurance committee at a time when the 
echoes of the Armstrong investigation in 
New York threatened drastic legislation in 
Massachusetts, 

But for the conservative arguments of 
Sen. Keith, bills would probably have gone 
through in that year closely akin to the 
“strike legislation’? which is not unknown 


on Beacon Hill, with the result that the in- 
surance business would have been crippled 
or hampered and policyholders and the gen- 
eral public would have been injured beyond 
computation. 

As chairman of the committee on coun- 
ties, and as a member of the committee 
on election laws, public health, military 
affairs and libraries, Sen. Keith did yeoman 
service for the people of the state; but he 
will be chiefly remembered for his three 
years on ways and means and for his gen- 
eral guidance of legislative matters into 
constructive and conservative channels. 

In 1908 Mr. Keith was sent to Chicago asa 
delegate to the republican national conven- 
tion from the 14th district, and in 1910 was 
a member-at-large of the committee on res- 
olutions of the republican state convention. 
His advice is highly regarded among the 
leaders of the G. O. P., and as far as the 
voters of his district are concerned he can 
have anything he wants that it is in their 
power to give, 
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PRACTICAL POLITICS. 


COUNCR. J. STEARNS CUSHING 


His Retirement Distinct Loss to Commonwealth and His District— 
Loyal Republican, Never Carried Partisanship 
Into Meeting of Executive Council 


Capt. J. Stearns Cushing of Norwood, 
having served three terms in the executive 
council, has made up his mind to retire. 
This may be pleasing to the ambitious poli- 
ticians in his district, but it is distinctly 
disappointing to the people of the common- 
wealth, and particularly to the voters who 
will have to choose his successor. They 
will want to find a man who will not rattle 
around too conspicuously in the place left 
vacant by the captain. They are entitled 
to sympathy, for no electorate ever had a 
harder task. 

No man ever served the commonwealth 
more faithfully in the council than did 
Capt. Cushing, and no man combined in a 
more eminent degree the various qualifi- 
‘ eations for efficient service there. It is a 
place of great responsibility, a place de- 
manding ability of high order and a knowl- 
edge of business such as few men possess. 
The ideal councillor is a man big enough 
to be an ideal governor—big enough to 
fill acceptably any office in the land. There 
are no ideal councillors, of course, but 
Capt. Cushing comes as near to deserving 
that characterization as any councillor 
since the constitution was framed. 

If the executive council had been a train- 
ing school for governors, as it might have 
been with profit to the state, the troubles 
facing the republican party due to lack of 
enthusiasm for its gubernatorial candi- 
dates might have been avoided. Good 
gubernatorial timber might have been selec- 
ted from the council any year as far back 
as memory goes, but somehow it came to 
be regarded as’ eliminating a man from 
consideration for governor to have served 


recently in the council. And, anyway, the 
governorship bee never got into Capt. 
Cushing’s bonnet. Otherwise, who knows 


what might have happened? 

There was talk of sending Capt. Cush- 
ing to congress. That was before the re- 
publican national convention, in which the 
captain served as a district delegate. What 
happened in Chicago then did not tend to 
enhance the value of a republican nomina- 
tion for any office. If the party was to be 
split in halves, it would not be fair to ex- 
pect men like Capt. Cushing to become the 
victims of that division. He did not want 
any political office, and his friends, much 
as they wished to honor him, did not feel 
like asking him to make the fight under 
those circumstances. 

Councr. Cushing is not, in the ordinary 
sense, a politician. He is essentially a 
business man. He owns one of the largest 
and most successful printing establish- 
ments in the United States. He built it up 
himself. He began his printing career as a 
type setter. He learned the technique of 
the business from A to Z, and then pro- 
ceeded to reap for himself the advantages 
of his training. He knew he had the brains, 
and felt that if his employer could run a 
printing plant and make money at it, he 
could do the same. Thus he started in 
business for himself, in a very small way at 
first, branching out as business grew. 

The experience which has been his in 
the building up of his great business he has 
turned to the account of the state during 
his three years as councillor. It has been 
of the utmost service in connection with 
many vital problems of government. Es- 
pecially in the last two years, with a gov- 
ernor constantly playing politics, even with 
the state institutions, has Capt. Cushing’s 
level head and trained business mind been 
of inestimable value to the people. 

It is safe to say that, through the exer- 
cise of his sound business judgment, Capt. 
Cushing has saved the state thousands of 
dollars during his three years as councillor. 
But he saved it more than that. He saved 
it from the danger of a horde of convicts 
that a soft-hearted governor would have 
turned loose. He saved it from the dis- 
grace of maudlin weakness toward red- 
handed murderers. He saved its honor and 
its reputation for even-handed justice. With 
the majority of his courageous associates, 
he stood like a rock for the supremacy of 
the law. 

He entered the field of politics late in 
life, as a result of pressure on the part of 
his friends and admirers, and did so only 
when he became convinced that it was his 


duty as well as his opportunity to utilize 
his great business experience for the benefit 
of his fellow citizens. 

Always a republican, one of a family that 
offered up three sons on the altar of liberty, 
that the Union might be saved, he naturally 
acted with the party that supported Lin- 
coln. He was never, however, a narrow 
partisan and is not today. .He stands with 
the republican party now, just as he al- 
ways did, because it represents the prin- 
ciples in which he believes and because it 


offers, in his opinion, the best medium 
through which to work for the common 
weal. 

To him the administration of the affairs 


x 


of the state of Massachusetts is a big busi- 
ness proposition. He believes the state is 
entitled to a dollar’s value for every dollar 
expended for public purposes, and in com- 
mon with the other members of the council 
during the last two years, he has treated 
every question submitted to that body by 
the democratic governor just as he would 
have treated it if the governor had been of 
his political faith. 

Mr. Cushing was born in Bedford, Mass., 
in 1854, was educated in the public schools 
and entered the University: Press, Cam- 
bridge, as an apprentice in 1868. Subse- 
quently he worked as a journeyman com- 
positor for Rockwell & Churchill, Rand, 
Avery & Co., Alfred Mudge & Son and 
the Riverside Press. 

In 1878, with a net capital of $150, he 
started in business for himself as a ‘‘ma- 
thematical textbook printer’ and undertook 
the composition of all sorts of textbooks in 
Greek, Hebrew and most of the modern 


languages, making radical improvements in 
the typography of these works. He soon 
came to ke known as a leader in this class 
of work, and the J. S. Cushing Co. today 
makes the plates for three-quarters of the 
school and college textbooks used in the 
United States in addition to many for use 
in foreign countries. : 

Mr. Cushing’s name is familiar to thou- 
sands outside the trade, he having designed 
a number of type faces which have become 
standard and are used through the country. 
Notable among them are Cushing Old Style, 
Cushing, Cushing Monotone, Cushing Italic, 
and Cushing Antique. 

In 1894, in co-operation with Messrs. Ber- 
wick and Smith, pressmen, and HE. Fleming 
& Co., bookbinders, Mr. Cushing built the 
famous Norwood Press at Norwood, Mass. 
This is now one of the largest bookmaking 
eoncerns in the world, employing more than 
200 hand compositors, 40 electrotypers, and 
operating 12 monotype keyboards and 
11 monotype casting machines. 

Mr. Cushing has ever been prominent in 
organization affairs and a constant worker 


for the improvement of the trade. He was 
president of the Boston Typothetae for nine 
years, and has been either a delegate to or 
an officer of every convention of the 
Typothetae of America except the first, and 
is now president of that organization. 

It is not strange to those who know Capt. 
Cushing’s genial nature that he is a member 
of many social and fraternal orders. He is 
an enthusiastic yachtsman and was _ for 
three years commodore of the Winthrop 
Yacht club. His title of ‘‘captain’’ comes 
from his service as commander of the 
Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company 
of Massachusetts and as captain and quar- 
termaster of the Massachusetts Corps of 
Coast Artillery. 

He is a Knight Templar, a 32d degree 
Scottish Rite Mason and Mystic Shriner as 
well as an Elk. Other clubs in which he is 
prominent are the Boston Athletie Associa- 
tion, the Aldine Club of New York and the 
Boston Club, oldest dining club inAmerica, 
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PRACTICAL POLITICS. 


COUNCR. ALEXANDER McGREGOR 


Same Sound Judgment and Extraordinary Capacity for Hard 
Work That Have Made Him Successful in Business Have 
Characterized Him as Adviser to Governor 


If the Taft League of Massachusetts had 
listened less to the advice of the political 
“dead ones’? and more to the advice of live 
young republicans like Alexander McGreg- 
or, the president would undoubtedly have 
won 2 clean-cut victory in this state, de- 
spite the handicap of his stone-age mana- 
gers, and the ears of the people would not 
have been burdened with that saddest of 
all sad refrains, ‘It might have been.” 

There wasn’t a more enthusiastic Taft 
man in the state than Councr. McGregor, 
and he had his coat off ready to go to work 
for the cause when he was given the none 
too gentle hint by the then high and mighty 
one who misdirected the campaign from 


Young’s hotel that he was a little too for- 
ward for a youngster and must give way to 
some of the older and more seasoned war- 
riors, 

Fortunately MecGregor’s loyalty is of the 
brand that is capable of withstanding the 
severest shocks. He knew he wasn’t the only 
young republican, able and anxious to go 
out and do things for the president, who 
had been accused of overweening ambition 
simply because he wanted to help. He knew 
that others had been similarly side-tracked 
and insulted by men who had been fatten- 
ing at the party crib for years, and he knew 
that some one would have to exercise a re- 
straining influence or Taft would suffer. 

The spirit of patience and self-effacement 
displayed by Mr. McGregor under the cir- 
cumstances has seldom been equalled in the 
recent history of Massachusetts politics. He 
did not revolt as many another, insulted as 
he had been, would have done. He did not 
even sulk in his tent. Instead, looking solely 
to the welfare of the candidate to whose 
support he had pledged himself, he busied 
himself in pouring oil upon the troubled 
waters and undoing as far as he could the 
damage caused by the bungling management 
of the stone-age men in the Young’s hotel 
headquarters. 

Had it not been for Mr: McGregor’s self- 
restraint and the restraining influence he 
was able to bring to bear upon others, the 
dissension within the ranks of the presi- 
dent’s supporters would in all probability 
have been fata: to his cause. That something 
was saved out of the wreck was due in large 
measure to McGregor and others like him in 
the party who are imbued with the spirit of 
the times. 

Mr. McGregor is now working for the re- 
storation of party harmony. He is going back 
to the executive council because he has made 
good in that office, and because the people 
of his district want him to serve them 
again. 

Strict attention to duty, a deep sense of 
personal responsibility, and the same sound 
judgment and extraordinary capacity for 
hard work that have made him successful it 
business, have characterized Mr. McGregor 
as one of the governor’s official advisers. He 
has faced every question that has come be- 
fore the council—and there have been ques- 
tions involving life and death—with unwav- 
ering courage and in all his decisions duty 
has been his guiding star, 

Mr. McGregor was born in Ontario, Can., 
April 9, 1866. He began his business career 
in New York, but soon came to Boston, 
where he associated himself with several 
financial institutions before entering the em- 
ploy of Houghton & Dutton in 1897. Within 
three years he was admitted to partnership 
in the firm, and when the firm incorporated 
he was chosen as treasurer. 

Of his Scottish ancestry, Mr. McGregor is 


- exceedingly proud. He glories in the name 


and fame of the McGregors of history and is 
never happier than in doing something to 
help the men of his race. His paternal grand- 
father, the Rev. Dugald McGregor, was a 
native of Glasgow. He had five sons, all of 
whom became ministers of the gospel. The 
oldest son, Alexander’s father, was born in 
Glasgow in 1834. After graduating from the 
University of Edinburgh in 1858 and teach- 
ing school on the Island of Lewis for a year, 
he accepted a call to Ontario, where he 
preached for 12 years. He was highly re- 
spected throughout Upper Canada for his 


character aS a man and a preacher. He died 
in Pawtucket, R. I, where he spent 16 years 
as pastor of the First Congregational church. 
There doesn’t seem to be anything in that 
branch of the family tree to explain Mr. 
McGregor’s remarkable business ability, but 
there is much in it to explain the rugged 
honesty, the devotion to duty, the high ideals 
and the untiring industry which have given 
him a place in the community of which the 
McGregors of old might well be proud. 
Although prominent in many organiza- 
tions, social and business, the warmest spot 
in Mr. McGregor’s heart is kept for the 


Scots’ Charitable Society of Boston—the old- 
est charitable society in the city. He became 
president of the organization in 1907, and 
with his wonderful enthusiasm and energy 
at once gave it an impetus which it had not 
felt for years. It practically became a new 
organization under the inspiration of his 
leadership. Its membership was almost doub- 
led during his two-year term as president, 
the addition being greater than during the 
six preceding years. The same ability that 
has marked his career in business was dis- 
played in his conduct of the society’s affairs. 

On his retirement from the presidency at 
the end of his term, Mr. McGregor was given 
a banquet at the Hotel Tuileries, and was 
presented a magnificent loving cup, suitably 
inscribed, the gift of the society. There are 
few of his possessions of which he is as 
proud as he is of that, typifying, as it does, 
the ‘‘well done, good and faithful servant” of 
the members of the organization which 
stands first in his affections. 

Mr. McGregor is a man of nervous tem- 
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perament, but of strong physique and bound- 
less energy. He combines in a rare degree 
strength and efficiency with mental alert- 
ness—qualities which enable him to perform 
an extraordinary amount of work in a giv- 
en time. He sizes up men and situations in- 
tuitively, is quick to decide on a line of ac- 
tion and carries it out with shrewdness and 
persistence. He is intense and exacting. Yet 
he exacts more from himself than from his 
subordinates, although he inspires them with 
his faculty for work and application. 

No man stands higher among the business 
men of Boston than Alexander McGregor. 
His reputation in business is that of a man 
who never breaks his word, who is prompt 
in meeting his obligations, and who is honest 
and upright to the last degree. He has never 
been known to seek or accept an unfair ad- 
vantage. He knows no way of doing business 
except on the square, and whoever does bus- 
iness with him must have a genuine regard 
for the golden rule. 

There are few men in Boston today whose 


~ 


faith in the city’s future will compare with 
his, and there are few who look with great- 
er pride upon Boston’s past, with its great 
historical associations. He is a booster for 
Boston, past, present and future, To him, 


‘Boston is one of the greatest cities of the 


world, and in the future he sees a develop- 
ment which will place her upon a higher 
pedestal still. 

An optimist, he is at the same time a lead- 
er and a worker in the ranks. He is always 
busy and dislikes nothing more than idleness 
in others. Concentration and co-operation 
are to him the watchwords of successful bus- 
iness and of social improvement as well. And 
he is a great worker in the cause of social 
betterment. He wants to see his fellow man 
rise, to see him move forward materially, 
intellectually, morally. And he does what he 
can in a practical way to bring that about. 
Scientific theories for human improvement 
appeal to him only when he finds them appli- 
cable in a practical way to the everyday 
needs of those who need help. 


. 
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PRACTICAL POLITICS. 


COUNCR. EDWARD G. FROTHINGHAM 


Sought Councillorship Some Years Before He Finally Secured it— 
Long a Power in Republican Politics in Haverhill— 
Served in House and Senate Many Years Ago 


Dr. Edward G. Frothingham is a living 
example of the old adage that all things 
come to him who waits. Last year he 
came to his own, as Jacob did of old, al- 
though the goal was somewhat different. 
The councillorship was the prize which Dr. 
Frothingham was after, and he had served 
his apprenticeship for it as senator from 
the Haverhill district 16 years before. It 
was conceded that northern Essex was en- 
titled to the nomination, but somehow it 
coquetted round Beverly and Salem in a 
way that would be most exasperating to 
almost any other man than Councr. Froth- 
ingham. 

Three years ago the prize was conceded 
to be within his grasp; everybody was sure 
that he was going to get it; he held a 
majority of the delegates-elect, but there 
came the Lynn convention where was born 


the direct nominations act. On the first 
ballot the vote was a tie. It appeared that 
Frothingham would be the choice on the 


next surely, but then a roll-call was ob- 


tained, and something happened; four votes 
pledged in caucus to Haverhill’s candidate 
voted for his opponent and the councillor- 
ship went to Salem. 

Now almost any other man under similar 
conditions would have jumped the traces, 
bolted and done other things, but Dr. 
Frothingham had served his country in the 


army, and his first lesson was loyalty to 
the colors. Patience and control are two 
of his most striking attributes. Although 


no man down in old Essex will dispute that 
the doctor had been wronged; that he was 
unjustly cheated out of that which he had 
fairly won, he went to work to elect the 
ticket with the same calmness that has 
ever charcterized him and so it was that 
when the two years were up, and Salem 
could claim no more, the rank and file of 
the republicans of old Essex turned as one 
man to the veteran from Haverhill who 
has stood true, and not only nominated him 
handsomely but elected him over all op- 
position. 

So. Dr. Edward G. Frothingham took 
his seat in the executive council of Gov. 
Foss for the first time last January and it 
is foreshadowed that he will get his re- 
nomination and re-election this fall, for 
there will be none in his party to oppose 
him. No republican down in Essex wants 
a repetition of the kind of politics that 


made the councillor campaign of 1909 a 
shame and a mocking. 

Dr. Edward G. Frothingham#:has long 
been a power in Haverhill. His family is 


one of the oldest in the commonwealth, go- 
ing back to the Bay Colony. He was born 
in Gloucester, the son of Edward G. Froth- 
ingham, a descendant of those who came 
with Roger Conant and who made the first 
landing, commemorated by the tablet at 
Stage Fort. The present councillor early 
removed to Haverhill where he entered busi- 
ness originally as an apothecary, and 
where he obtained so high a reputation for 
honor and probity that he was very soon 
entrusted as agent with the care of estates 
and gradually these responsibilities were 
increased so much as to require his undi- 
vided attention. Always interested in pub- 
lic affairs he took an active part in local 
politics and became a leader among the 
prominent republicans of northern Essex 
and especially in Haverhill, the home of 
Judge William H. Moody, whose friend he 
was in all the active campaigns when “Bil- 
lie’ Moody was stirring things in repub- 
lican politics. 

It is 27 years ago since Dr. Frothingham 
first took his seat in the Massachusetts 
house of representatives. He served his 
constituency in 1885 and 1886. As chair- 
man of the committee on public health, he 
took a very active interest in instituting 
reforms and in the establishment of the 
state board of health upon an_ enduring 
basis for effective work. He was deeply 
interested in everything pertaining to his 
own city of Haverhill and in the improve- 


ment of the Merrimac river. 

Hight years later Dr. Frothingham took 
his seat in the senate from the 4th Essex 
district, then consisting of Amesbury, 
Haverhill, Merrimac, four wards of New- 
buryport and Salisbury. Pres. William M. 
Butler picked Dr. Frothingham for senate 
chairman of the committee on public health 
and he took up again the work that he 
had laid down in 1886 after he had seen 
established by the act of March 24 of that 
year the state board of health as it exists 
today, a piece of legislation into which his 
handiwork entered in no small degree. 

Sen. Frothingham was also appointed on 
the committee on state house, a most im- 


because 
was nearing 


portant committee in that year, 
the new state house annex 
completion, to be occupied the year fol- 
lowing, and the members were given no 
sinecure. The removal of the various de- 
partments and commissions to the new 
building was begun in 1894. He was also 
a member of the committee on water sup- 
ply at the time that the substitution of a 
metropolitan water system for the supply 
of Boston and the metropolitan district was 
under consideration and the grand scheme 
as it has developed today was in its in- 
fancy. 

Dr. Frothingham was returned to the 
senate in 1895, serving as chairman of the 
committee on state house. That was the 
year that the new annex was occupied, the 
house assembling in the old chamber, now 
that of the senate, and marching over to 
its present abiding place. The senate had 


met in room 240 and also in a special room, 
since removed, over what is now known 
as the Hall of the Flags. Sen. Frothingham 
was a member of the last senate to sit in 
the old chamber and was also a member 
of the body that sat over the Hall of the 
Flags. As chairman of the committee he 
had everything to do with the equipment, 
furnishing and seating of the members of 
the two branches. It was in 1896 that the 
metropolitan water board was first organ- 
ized and as a senator on the committee on 
water supply Dr. Frothingham was also 
directly concerned in the legislation estab- 
lishing the new board as he had been ten 
years before in the establishment of the 
board of health. 

In 1895 also came the re-division of the 
state into new senatorial districts and Dr. 
Frothingham was appointed a member 
upon the special committee which reap- 
portioned the 40 senatorships in accord- 
ance with the population. He served also 
upon the committee on _ constitutional 
amendments and taxation in his second year 
in the senate during which much important 


legislation was considered by those com- 
mittees. 

This year in the executive council, 
Councr. Frothingham has _ served on the 
committees on harbors and public lands 
and railroads, on military and naval af- 
fairs, and again on state house, where his 
familiarity with all the changes that have 
occurred have made him a valued member. 
He has entered actively into the considera- 
tion of every matter coming before each 
committee to which he was appointed and 
there has been a great deal of especial im- 
portance this year because of the activity 
of Gov. Foss. Councr. Frothingham has 
been chairman of the republican city com- 
mittee of Haverhill for six years; he is 
also a member of the Massachusetts, Essex 
and Middlesex clubs. His re-nomination 
and re-election are regarded as a foregone 
conclusion, 
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Retirement From Council Will Leave Void Not Easy to Fill— 
His Votes Never Affected by Partisan Considerations— 
Has Splendid Record in Politics and Business 


Nobody should begrudge Counc. Herbert 
B. Fletcher his success in the granite busi- 
ness, but it seems too bad that it takes 


so much of his time that he cannot give a 
little more to the service of the public. The 
woods are not so fuli as they might be of 
good public servants, and when a man of 
the calibre of Mr. Fletcher retires from of- 
fice it leaves a void which is not easy to 
fill. 

Mr. Fletcher has served one year in the 
house of representatives, three years in the 
senate and three years in the executive 
council. Three years seems to be, by com- 
mon consent, the “allotted span’’ of service 
in the council, and in the ordinary course 
of events Mr. Fletcher would naturally he 
expected to retire from that body. But he 
would not be and is not expected to retire 
from public life. 

There are higher offices to which he may 
well aspire, and to which, whether he as- 
pires or not, the people of Massachusetts 
will in time want to elevate him. Service 
such as he has rendered in legislature and 
_eouncil is not likely to be lightly regarded 
or soon forgotten. The blocks of granite in 
his quarries are not more solid than has 
been the stand which Mr. Fletcher has tak- 
en for the public good in every position of 
trust in which he has been placed. 

Fearlessness and independence are con- 
spicuous characteristics of the successful 
business man and the efficient public ser- 
vant, and Counc. Fletcher has them in an 
unusual degree. He is known as “‘the inde- 
pendent member of the council.’ This does 
not mean that he invariably votes against 
the republicans in that body, but that the 
crack of the party whip has no terrors for 
him and avails nothing whatever to hold 
him in line against what he deems to be 
his duty. 

Partisan considerations have never af- 
fected a single vote cast by Counc. -Fletch- 
er. He has always stood solidly for the 
right, as he saw it, and those who wanted 
him to stand with them on any proposition 
before the council had to give him some 
stronger reason than political advantage or 
expediency. He knows no party when dis- 
charging his sworn duty as a member of 
the council. 

This was illustrated in a striking way in 
the case of Lott F. McNamara of Haverhill, 
for whose nomination to be a member of 
the state board of conciliation and arbitra- 
tion he voted with Counc. Quinn, then the 
sole democrat in the council. He regarded 
the opposition to Mr. McNamara as due 
largely to political considerations, and ac- 
cording to his view of it politics should 
have no weight in determining his fitness 
for the office. 

The evidence showed nothing against Mr. 
McNamara except that he was a radical in 
politics. Some of his opponents said he was 
a radical democrat. Others said he was a 
socialist. But they were all forced to admit 
that he was morally clean and was quali- 
fied by experience and ability to fill the 
office acceptably. Thérefore, Mr. Fletcher 
broke with his republican colleagues and 
voted with Mr. Quinn for the confirmation 


of Mr. McNamara, thus winning the ap- 
proval of all high-minded, unprejudiced 
men. 


During his three years in the council, 
Mr. Fletcher was a member of the comm:t- 
tee on pardons, charitable institutions and 
prisons, harbors and public lands and rail- 
roads, and state house. All of these call for 
arduous service, and none was neglected. 
Pardons is, of course, the most important 
and at the same time the most disagreeable 
committee of the council, and never was it 
a more difficult committee on which _ to 
serve than during the administration of Gov. 
Foss. 

Coune. Fletcher frequently disagreed with 
the governor, not only on pardons, but on 
many of the latter’s peculiar schemes for 
reorganizing boards and commissions, and 
for changing policies in departments, insti- 
tutions, etc. But he never disagreed because 
Mr. Foss was a democrat. He always dis- 
agreed because he honestly believed the 
governor was wrong. 

“ As the governor represented the result of 
an overturn in politics, he naturally felt 


that he must at least recommend changes; 
but curiously enough, he did not always 
agree with the experts which he himself 
had picked out to criticise the conduct of 
departments and institutions under republi- 
can administrations. Frequently, the ex- 
perts were unable to find the slightest ex- 
euse for criticism, and in those cases the 
governor did not hesitate to manufacture 
evidence to suit his own purposes. 4 

Such disagreements and such conduct on 
the part of the governor could not fail to 
make a man of Counc. Fletcher’s charac- 
ter and judgment skeptical both as to the 
governor’s motives and the wisdom of his 
plans. He examined carefully and without 
prejudice into every one of the innovations 
proposed by the governor’s experts, but few 
of them appealed to him. He sat down hard 
on some of the big bills presented by the 


experts, and was able to show from his ex- 
perience as a man of large affairs that they 
were charging more than they were worth. 

Mr. Fletcher was born in Westford May 
10, 1868. He began life as a farmer’s boy at 
the age-of 17, after a course in the West- 
ford public schools. He remained on the 
farm one year, when he quit to become a 
half-owner in a granite business, his part- 
ner being a man 47 years his senior. The 
latter’s conservatism was too much for the 
ardent youth of 18, and after a year of 
partnership he purchased the entire busi- 
ness. That was in 1880, and in the 32 years 
that have since elapsed the business has 
grown until it supplies granite for all sorts 
of purposes to all parts 6f the country east 
of Kansas City. 
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Several years ago Mr. Fletcher acquired 
an interest in the Lovejoy Granite company 
at Milford, N. H., and now owns two-thirds 
of that business, which, with the H. HE. 
Fletcher company, incorporated, is engaged 
in doing monumental building work. 

The First National bank building at 
Franklin, Federal and Congress streets, is 
a product of the Fletcher quarries, as is 
also the east front of the United States 
treasury building in Washington. 

Several years ago Mr. Fletcher and Tho- 
mas Lahey, the latter a big granite produ- 
cer of Haverhill, formed the Fletcher-Lahey 
company, devoted to heavy masonry con- 
struction. Mr. Fletcher is treasurer of that 
concern. He is also connected with numer- 
ous other smaller enterprises. 

Mr. Fletcher was married in 1887 to Miss 
Carrie Hill of Sunderland, Vt., and his fam- 
ily consists of his wife and three children— 
two boys and a girl. It is with them that 
Mr. Fletcher gets most of his enjoyment 
out of life, for he is a family man first, a 
business man next and a politician last of 
all. 

He was elected to the house of represen- 
tatives in 1899, and served on the commit- 
tee on street railways. This is one of the 
most important committees in the legisla- 


ture, and his grasp of the problems which 
comes to it were such that he was made a 
member of it four times—his first and only 
year in the house and his three years in 
the senate—1901, 1902 and 1908. 

In both branches of the legislature he 
maintained a commanding position. Known 
as a conservative, he yet evinced a spirit 
of progressivism that frequently carried him 
over hard and fast party lines. If he be- 
lieved in a bill he voted for it, regardless 
of the attitude of the republican machine, 
which, in those days, really directed the 
course of legislation on Beacon hill. 

Mr. Fletcher is a 32d degree Mason, a 
member of the Grange, the Republican club 
of Massachusetts, Middlesex, Masonic and 
Yorick clubs. 
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COUNCR. WINFIELD S. SCHUSTER 


There has Never Been a More Conscientious, Faithful, Level- 
Headed Adviser to Governor Than Man from Douglas— 
Has Attained Success by Hard Work 


In the house, in the senate and in the 
executive council, Hon. Winfield S. Schuster 
of Douglas has done valiant service, not 
only for his constituency, but for the people 
of the whole state, and now that he has 
decided to retire the fervent hope is ex- 
pressed on all sides that he may take only 
a brief respite from public service, for the 
republican party and the commonwealth it- 
self stand in need of men to serve it of the 
high character and capability of the modest 
but effective statesman from southern 
Worcester county. 

It may be that there have been in the coun- 
cil in years past men of greater brilliancy, 
men who knew better how to appeal to the 
populace with glittering promises and claims 
framed in golden phrases, But among all the 
shining lights of the governor’s “cabinet” 
there has never been a harder worker, a 
more conscientious, faithful, level-headed ad- 
viser than Winfield Scott Schuster, or one 
who, under all circumstances, hewed closer 
to the line of duty as he saw it. 

His two years in the council have been 
under conditions calling for the exercise of 
the utmost self-restraint, the utmost com- 
mon sense, the utmost courage and the ut- 
most business judgment. And Ccuncr. Schus- 
ter has never failed. He has stood like 
a rock for what he believed to be right and 
against what he believed to be wrong. Al- 
ways he has kept in touch with the people 
he represents, with his constituency and as 
tar as possible with the people of the whole 
state, and his sole aim has always been to 
do for them what he honestly believed their 
best interests demanded. 

Councr. Schuster has regarded his of- 
fice as one demanding practically his whole 
time, and he has been on the job early and 
late. He has never missed a meeting either 
of the whole council or of any of the com- 
mittees of which he has been a member. 
The governor had his own peculiar views 
on alk the matters with which Councr. 
Schuster’s committees had to deal, and it 
fell to his lot, as one of the brainiest and 
shrewdest business men of the council, to 
veto many impracticable schemes. 

His experience in both branches of the leg- 
islature had given him a knowledge not pos- 
sessed by the chief executive. Furthermore, 
with equal business experience and a record 
of eyual success in business, hard-headed, 
practical, lacking all the weaknesses of the 
visionary, this solid, rock-ribbed, conserva- 
tive character was just what was needed 
to hold in check this remarkably able and 
adroit governor. 

That he exercised a restraining influence 
on the, governor there can be no manner of 


doubt. The governor is wise in his gener- 
ation, and while he was always trying to 


‘put something over’ which would enhance 
his political fortunes, it is safe to assume 
that he would have made some fatal mis- 
takes in his first year had it not been for the 
level-headed advice of Councr. Schuster 
and others like him. 

When the “expert”? question threatened to 
turn the governor’s office into a_ public 
laughing stock, and make the state of Mas- 
sachusetts an object of national derision, 
Mr. Sehuster stood with Lieut.-Gov. Froth- 
ingham, Councr.- Cushing and others for 
the protection of the commonwealth’s good 
name. But for them thousands of dollars 
would have been wasted as, a result of the 
so-called “expert’’ investigations. 

Mr. Schuster was one of the councillors 
who voted for public hearings, when the 
light of the governor’s own “persistent, pit- 
iless publicity’? was thrown on the doings of 
the various “experts,’’ including the expert 
on pigs. At those hearings the public learn- 
ed for the first time how the ‘‘experts’’ were 
charging $35 a day for assistants to whom 
they paid $15 and $20 a week, and how, in 
various other ways, they mulcted the state 
for large sums of money. 

Mr. Schuster was born in Pittsfield, Dec. 
28, 1855. Educated in the public schools, he 
early displayed strength of character, inde- 
pendence and a determination to succeed. 
Today he is one of the most’ successful 
woolen manufacturers in the state. He grew 
up in the business and knows it from Alpha 
to Omega. He is a wealthy man who has at- 
tained wealth by hard work and business 
acumen, 


In many respects Mr. Schuster resembles 
Sen. Crane. Neither seeks publicity, or 
makes any pretensions of any kind what- 
ever. Both are hard workers in their quiet, 
unostentatious way, and their chief concern 
is to so conduct themselves as to be of 
greatest benefit to their state and to square 
their deeds with the dictates of their con- 
seience. Public applause is something which 
never enters into their calculations. 

Like Sen. Crane, Mr. Schuster is an ar- 
dent republican. He is a republican because, 
as a business man, he has found the princi- 
ples advocated by the party to be the prin- 
ciples needed for the best interests of all. 
He is a protectionist because he has seen 
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the country prosper under it as no other 
country has prospered, and he has also seen 
the uisastrous results of democractic tariff 
tinkerings. 

He entered politics first in 1902 as a rep- 


resentative from Douglas in the general 
court. In his first year he was recognized 
by his fellow solons as a man of sound, solid 
common sense. He was assigned to the com- 
mittee on public lighting, which in those days 
had some pretty tough problems to handle. 
His record on that committee was that of a 
safe and sane legislator, whose opinions rep- 
resented mature deliberation, wide exper- 
ience and sound judgment. He was never 
known to make up his mind on any import- 
ant question without giving it the most care- 
ful thought. 

The rotation-in-office custom, so rigidly 
adhered to in country districts, was waived 
and Mr. Schuster was offered a renomina- 


tion. The democrats wanted him as well as 
the republicans, and agreed not to put up 
a candidate against him. But he declined for 
business reasons. In 1907 he was sent to the 
senate from the 4th Worcester district, in 
this case, again, the office seeking the man. 

Mr. Schuster was given the chairmanship 
of the committee on public service, and 
places on such active committees as insur- 
ance, harbors and public lands and drain- 
age. The chairmanship of public service is 
about the least desirable in the senate, if 
you except ways and means.. This is the 
committee to which all bills seeking increas- 
es in salaries go. It is frequently hard to re- 
fuse to raise the salary of a competent offi- 
cial, especially when he can show that other 
men doing less work are receiving more 
money. But all such matters have to be con- 
sidered with reference to the finances of the 
state, as well as with reference to the ques- 
tion of the worth of the applicant. Sen. 
Schuster proved himself here a valuable man 
to the commonwealth, not that he was nig- 
gardly, but that he was conservative and 
wise in all his decisions. 


In 1908 he was given the chairmanship of 
mercantile affairs and places on military af- 
fairs and taxation. It was during that year 
that the agitation began in earnest as to 
the safety of moving picture theatres, and 
the law which emananted from the com- 
mittee on mercantile affairs, and for which 
Mr. Schuster was directly responsible, has 
worked out admirably both from the stand- 
point of the public and the moving picture 
proprietors. 

Mr. Schuster could have returned to the 
senate for a third term if he had desired, 
but his business required attention and he 
declined to be a candidate, wuring his two 
years in the senate he never made an enemy, 
and it is doubtful if any senator who kept 
in the background as he did ever made so 
many warm friends among his brother so- 
lons in the same period of time. 
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COUNCR. AUGUST H. GOETTING 


Four Times Elected to Executive Council, Is Unopposed for Fifth 
Nomination—Wields Strong Influence There Because of 
His Seniority and Splendid Business Ability 


Just what the people of Western Massa- 
chusetts think of Col. August H. Goetting 
is indicated by his election for the fourth 
term from the 8th councillor district. <A 
fourth term in the council is an honor rare- 
ly accorded any man, and the recipient of 
such honor must be a man of exceptional 
endowments. What manner of man must 
Col. Goetting be then when he not only is 
given four terms in the council but when 
everybody in the district was glad to have 
him accept the nomination for a fifth term. 

If there are any more popular men in 


Western Massachusetts than Col. Goetting 
then they are unknown in this big and 
effete metropolitan district. Col. Goet- 


ting’s popularity is not confined to members 
of his own party, as was well demonstrated 
last fall when he ran away ahead of the 
other republican candidates in his home 
city of Springfield. His wide popularity is 
due to the belief of the people that, irre- 
spective of their political affiiiatons, they 
ean get a square deal from Col. Goettng, 
whether they carry a national bank account, 
a savings bank account or carry their en- 
tire cash supply in the pockets of their 
trousers. 

At some not far distant date the republi- 
can party undoubtedly will find itself 
obliged to capitalize this popularity of 
Goetting’s and see if he can’t duplicate in 
a state-wide contest the splendid runs he 
has made for the past four years in the 
8th councillor district. 

It has been Col. Goetting’s fortune, among 
other things, to have been trimmed by the 
old republican oligarchy. He was a can- 
didate for lieutenant-governor in 1905, but 
was opposed by the machine, which brought 
about the nomination of Eben S. Draper. 
Only three years had intervened since the 
western part of the state had had the 
governor Winthrop Murray Crane. It was 
pointed out that the tail should not expect 
to wag the dog. Col. Goetting saw no rea- 
son why geography should control. His 
friends say he was not fairly dealt with 
by the leaders at that time. Col Goetting, 
with true philosophy, has never uttered a 
complaint. 

Col. Goetting has several times sacrificed 
himself in what he deemed to be the best 
interests of the party. In 1904 he was a 
eandidate for national committeeman from 
Massachusetts. Later the name of Murray 
Crane was put forward. It was expected 
that the mention of Mr. Crane’s name would 
cause a collapse of the Goetting boom, and 
no further thought was given to the matter 
until the delegation was on its way to the 
convention. Then Crane’s friends expe- 
rienced a shock. 

The men who had started the boom for 
Col. Goetting called on Crane during the 
journey to Chicago and informed him that, 
while they appreciated his merits and would 
like to see him elected, they felt obliged to 
stay with Goetting. Already the Goetting 
campaign had forced George von L. Meyer 
out of the running and none of the ele- 
ments of ‘a lively and interesting fight were 
lacking. It remained for Col. Goetting him- 
self, with his usual unselfishness, to cut the 
Gordian knot. At the personal request of 
Sen. Lodge and Murray Crane, he agreed, for 
the sake of harmony, to step aside and al- 
low the election to go to Crane. 

One would expect that such acts of un- 
selfishness would. have filled the republican 
organization with a sense of obligation to 
Col. Goetting. But the future’ brought 
forth no evidence of any such feeling. In 
1905 when Goetting presented his creden- 
tials and asked to be indorsed for lieuten- 
ant-governor, the party boss informed him 
that he would haye to be with Mr. Draper, 
since the western part of the state had been 
sufficiently honored already. By a peculiar 
coincidence, it thus appeared that Murray 
Crane, for whom he had sacrificed the po- 
sition of national committeeman, was the 
man who now stood between him and the 
lieutenant-governorship and eventually the 
governorship of the state. 

In 1904 Col. Goetting was a delegate to 
the republican national convention, and in 
1908 was a presidential elector-at-large with 
ex-Gov. John L. Bates. 

He was born in New York city, Jan. 2, 
1856. A republican by heredity and con- 


viction, he took an interest in politics when 
a mere boy and was prominent in the coun- 
cils of the local organization within a year 
or two after attaining his majority. He 
started his political career as the friend and 
lieutenant of Seth Low, and aided in secur- 
ing his election as mayor of Broaklyn, then 
a separate city. It was in the famous cam- 
paign of 1880, when Gen. U. S. Grant, James 
G. Blaine, George F. Edmunds and John 
Sherman were contesting for the presiden- 
tial nomination of the republican party, that 
Col. Goetting made his initial appearance 
in national politics. He was elected as one 
of the New York delegation to the repub- 
lican national convention at Chicago, pledg- 
ed by the unit rule to vote for Gen. Grant 


for a third term, and he was one of the men 
who, under Roscoe Conkling, stood from 
first to last for the nomination of the hero 
of Appomatox. 

In the early 80’s Col. Goetting moved to 
Springfield, where he located in business 
and became the largest wholesale music deal- 
ers in the United States. In Springfield he 
resumed his political activities by going 
first on the city committee. Later, upon the 
nomination of William H. Haile as lieu- 
tenant-governor, he was elected to repre- 
sent the Springfield senatorial district on 
the republican state committee. 

In 1889 Col. Goetting served as assistant 
quarter-master on the staff of Gov. Brack- 
ett and in 1894 was appointed as assistant 
adjutant-general on the staff of Gov. Green- 
halge, later serving on Gov. Wolcott’s staff. 

In 1897 he was made chairman of the 


republican state committee and served in 
that capacity for six years. Those years 
saw a succession of overwhelming republi- 
can victories, although the forces of the 
enemy were unusually active and well sup- 
plied with the sinews of war. In Col. Goet- 
ting’s last year as chairman the dem- 
ocratic party, under Col. Gaston, was or- 
ganized as it had never been before. It had 
more money at its command and was in 
better shape generally than even in the 
Douglas year. 


Naturally the republican leaders were not 
elated at this condition in the party upon 
whose weak organization and lack of mon- 
ey they had always counted. Col. Goetting, 
however, never allowed his courage to wa- 
ver. His optimism apparently had suffered 
no diminution, and even when William H. 
Moody, later Mr. Justice Moody of the Uni- 
ted States supreme court, felt discouraged 
and expressed doubts as to the outcome, 
the colonel only smiled and told him to 
cheer up. It is said that Mr. Moody would 
have left the stump in that campaign but 
for Col. Goetting’s cheering influence. The 
result of the election was all that the col- 


onel had forecasted, and Mr. Moody was 
one of the first to congratulate him. 

In 1905, when he was a candidate for 
lieutenant-governor, he announced that in 
the event of victory he would not be a can- 
didate for re-election, his idea being to 
break the line of succession according to 
which governors had been chosen by the 
republican party for so many years. He 
predicted, and subsequent events have prov- 
en the wisdom of his vision, that the suc- 
cession was the rock upon which the repub- 
lican party would eventually split. The 
“Goetting idea’’ now seems to have finally 
won out. 

Col. Goetting is connected with numerous 
activities in Springfield, and is also a mem- 
ber of the Massachusetts club, the repub- 
lican club of Massachusetts, of the Middle- 
sex club and many others. 
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CHARLES E. HATFIELD 


Undaunted by Chaotic Condition of Republican Party, Chairman 
of State Committee Has Gone at His Job in Do-or-Die 
Spirit Characteristic of His Previous Efforts 


Charles E. Hatfield is a good deal of a 
boy today although he was born almost 50 
years ago. There are men who seem to for- 
get that they were ever youngsters them- 
selves but not so with the present chair- 
man of the republican state committee. He 
is very much grown up when it comes to 
handling a political campaign but he has all 
the enthusiasm and energy of a boy. In 
Massachusetts politics he is the heavyweight 
enthuser. That may not have been the rea- 
son he was placed in his present position 
but it is a big asset for the republican state 
machine in these days of grumbling and dis- 
content. 

Some people used to say that there was 
too much of the stand-off-and-look-at-me 
way of doing business down on the fourth 
floor of the Kimball building. That may 
have been true in those days but there has 
been none of it since Charlie Hatfield took 
charge of the machine. When he entered 
upon his duties in January 1910 there may 
have been need for this manner of doing 
business as the rank and file were even then 
worrying over the handwriting on the wall 
which read: Draper’s plurality—7934. 

With his new broom he put the glooms 
and cobwebs to flight and soon everything 
was running in a wide-open manner which 
commanded the attention and admiration of 
those with whom he did business. He found 


on the roster of the 1910 republican state 
committee, several good specimens of the 


kind of insurgents that developed this year 
into Bull Moosers. Instead of following the 
example set by his predecessors and ignor- 
ing -the radicals, he reasoned with them 
tactfully if they were wrong and endeavor- 
ed to show them that their demands were 
unreasonable. If they: were right, and they 
happened to be in several of their conten- 
tions, he admitted the truth of what they 
said and set about changing matters which 
offended the insurgents. 

Things were at a crisis when Mr. Hat- 
field took the helm of the state committee 
in 1910. Dissatisfaction with the organiza- 
tion had been growing for several years and 
after the close call of the previous fall the 
kickers were howling in a manner which 
would take the heart out of an ordinary man, 
It was a time when a cool, determined but 
politic man was wanted for the chairman- 
ship and that was what the state machine 
picked when Charles BE. Hatfield was se- 
lected. 

Following a year of planning, building up 
political fences and conciliation, the state 
machine headed by Hatfield went down to 
overwhelming defeat, when its candidate, 
Eben Draper, lost at the polls to Eugene N. 
Foss by a plurality of about 35,000. Under 
ordinary circumstances the first thing to do 
when the republican party has been. defeat- 
ed at a gubernatorial election in this state 
is to tie the can to the chairman of the 
state committee. Only seven times since 
the Civil War has the party been defeated 
and in each instance the head of the chair- 
man of the machine has fallen. 

So, after the election had been. past, pol- 
iticians all over the state sorrowfully began 
to think up something kind to say of Mr. 
Hatfield when he was retired. They could 
have spared their pains though, for from 
all quarters there came nothing but praise 
for the work of the doughty Hatfield. Mr. 
Draper had only words of the highest com- 
mendation and spoke the feelings of the re- 
publican party when he said, ‘Mr. Hatfield 
did all that was possible to save the day.” 

The result was that when January rolled 
around once more Charles E. Hatfield was 
the unanimous choice of the state commit- 
teemen for chairman of the machine and 
not one word of complaint or reproach was 
uttered. That the state committee paid him 
such a tribute is the more to be remarked 
upon because of the triple gubernatorial 
contest between Louis A. Frothingham, 
Joseph Walker and Norman White had 
already been begun and because Mr. Hat- 
field had already frankly declared his pref- 
erence for the first of these. As chairman of 
the committee, though, he could play no fa- 
vorites. His word -was as good as his bond 
and his selection shows how great was the 
confidence of the committeemen. 

Back to work he went at once; repairing 
those same fences he had built up the pre- 


vious year and which had been broken down 
in the Fall. Right through the Spring, Sum- 
mer and early Fall he was constantly at 
work striving with might and main to turn 
over 35,000 votes. In addition he has had 
a three cornered fight between Frothing- 
ham, Walker and White on his hands. 
Quietly and without leaving any bad taste 
in the mouths of those with whom he dealt 
the jolliest chairman the state committee 
ever had went about his work and smooth- 
ed out the rough places. 

Success was not to be his and again he 
was forced to admit defeat. After a see- 
saw election day in which one hour he was 
plunged into the depths of despair and the 


as 


next buoyed up by the reports he received 
his candidate was defeated by 8000 votes. 
Again the glooms prepared to come forth 
in their war paint and tell what a good fel- 
low Charlie Hatfield was and how it was a 
shame that he had to be sacrificed. No com- 
plaint was uttered by Mr. Frothingham. 
‘He, like Gov. Draper the previous year, 
had not been deceived by the reports sent 
out from various sections of the state. Mr. 
Hatfield had kept him informed as to how 
close the fight was going to be and when 
he was shy 8000 votes he knew that they 
were the 8000 his managers had been try- 
ing to corral. 

For the second time precedent was dis- 
regarded and Mr. Hatfield was re-elected 
chairman of the republican state commit- 
tee after having suffered his second defeat 
at the polls in November. This year he has 
been just as indefatigable a worker as ever. 


In addition to a big state fight he has the 


national campaign on his hands. Nothing 
daunted he has gone into the fray with the 
same do-or-die spirit which has character. 
ized his previous efforts, confident that this 
year will prove the truth of the old saying 
“The third time never fails.’’ 

Charles E. Hatfield was born in Medford, 
Sept. 30, 1862, the son of Charles and Ann 
L. Hatfield. He attended Allen school and 
finished his education at Dean academy, 
Franklin. Having studied law he took up 
his residence in Newton where he imme- 
diately went into politics. As a member of 
the city committee of Newton his zeal and 
enthusiasm brought him into notice and he 
was elected chairman of the organization, 
and held the position so long that even the 
oldest residents could not remember who 
his predecessor had been. 

It was not until 1894 that he could be per- 
suaded to run for office. Then he had no dif- 
ficulty in*being elected to the common coun- 
cil, In 1909 he was prevailed upon to accept 
the democratic as well as the republican 
nomination for mayor and last year he was 


re-elected by a handsome plurality. Mayor 
Hatfield’s administrations are spoken of as 
models and he is looked upon in Newton 
as the man who can be mayor of the city 
"3 long as he cares to run the municipal- 
ity. 

Mr. Hatfield has built up a large probate 
practice as a lawyer, manages much trust 
property, is identified with the leading banks 
of his city, and has been prominently asso- 
ciated with the Fitchburg railroad. He has 
a small farm in connection with his New- 
ton home, owns an attractive summer place 
on Lake Winnipesaukee, and is interested in 
automobiling and motor boating. He is mar- 
ried and has one daughter, a talented young 
woman recently graduated from Smith col- 
lege. He belongs to several fraternal orders 
and has been.an active worker in the Neigh- 
borhood club, the Newton club and the old 
Northgate club, 
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WALTER H. CREAMER | 


His Demonstrated Strength at Polls Appeals to Democrats in His 
Fight for Nomination in New 7th Congressional District— 


Made Phenomenal Run Two Years Ago 


Having nominated a candidate the next 
essential in the game of politics is to elect 
him and that is why the candidacy of Wal- 
ter H. Creamer of Lynn for the democratic 
congressional nomination in the new 7th 
district has found such strong favor all 
over the district, from Lynn to Lawrence. 
It is admitted that the Tth district looks 
good from a democratic standpoint, but that 
doesn’t mean that any democrat can carry 
it. It is generally admitted that Walter H. 
Creamer can. Hence, the great strength of 
his eandidacy for the nomination. 

Walter H. Creamer has won a reputation 
for square dealing during years of active 
business life in the Shoe City which has 
drawn to him a widely extended and lasting 
friendship among his fellow citizens that 
will attest itself at the polls this year as 
it did two years ago when he swept Lynn by 
more than a 1000 plurality over Ernest W. 
Roberts and in the old 7th district, hope- 
lessly republican, cut that congressman’s 
lead down from 14,221 in 1908 to 2,287 in 
1910. Creamer received 14,337 votes two 
years ago as against 7,958 cast for the dem- 
ocratic candidate of 1908. Roberts fell off 
5,555 votes, making the net gain for Walter 


H. Creamer, 11,934; a change that was phe- 


nomenal, no other word expresses it. 

In his own city of Lynn, Creamer cut the 
republican candidate’s vote from 7,034 to 
4,676, while he- carried his own vote up to 
5,738 from the 3,352 given his democratic 
predecessor for the nomination in the old dis- 
trict, a net gain of 4744. He turned an ad- 
verse plurality of 3,682 to a lead of 1,062 for 
Iiimself over his oponent. Whatmore could 
better show the personal popularity of Wal- 
ter H. Creamer and what his own friends 
and neighbors in Lynn think of him 
than that? A more handsome endorsement 
of any man’s worth could not be given. It 
was a well-deserved tribute worthily won 
by careful, painstaking effort on the part of 
the candidate. 

In the new 7th the lines are more close- 
ly drawn. Lawrence is heavily democratic; 
so is Peabody. Lynn is normally republican, 
that is when there is no great question 
affecting it industrially. It is a labor city 
and the vote of its workingmen is very in- 
dependent. It accounts for the defeat of 
Eben S. Draper twice in succession and the 
election of Eugene N. Foss so far as Lynn 
was concerned for the two years he has 
been governor. In each instance, the labor 
interests asserted themselves. Last year, 
Elmer A. Stevens, republican, was given 
5,335 votes as against 4,242 for Thorndike, 
democrat, for state treasurer, Stevens car- 
rying wynn by 1,093 plurality. The vote 
for state treasurer probably represented the 
normal party strength. Creamer ran ahead 
of Stevens in his total vote by 403 and car- 
ried the city as a democrat by 1,062 votes. 

It is this tendency of the Shoe City to in- 
dependent thinking and voting that makes 
the new 7th intensely interesting as a fight- 
ing ground. The votes of the republ.can 
towns is sufficient to give Lynn the balance 
of power in the district. Just as she swings 
the pendulum the 7th is republican or dem- 
ocratic and is bound to be so because Lynn 


is so evenly balanced with Lawrence as to 


its total vote and Peabody’s democratic 
majority is not sufficient to turn the scale. 
Although the republican redistricting com- 
mittee of the legislature, which made the 
new 7th congressional district, figured it 
republican by 1121 by taking the average 
republican and democratic votes cast for 
state officers and congress in the ten years 
from 1901 to 1910 inclusive, the district went 
for Foss for governor last fall by 2347. 
Walter H. Creamer has served his party 
loyally both on the state committee and 
the executive committee of that organi- 
zation. As an adviser his counsel has al- 
ways been sought and appreciated, because 
he applies the same business principles to 
his politics that he does to his daily work. 
His loyalty is steady and unswerving. He 
came of old line democratic stock, a family 
one of the oldest and most highly respected 
in Salem. All his traditions have been with 
the party in which he was born and bred. 
He had not sought political preference 


until he accepted the nomination for con- 
gress two years ago when it seemed so 
hopeless as the old district was constituted 
that Creamer.led a forelorn hope but did it 
with such surprising success that he is 
picked aS a winner in November. Men like 
to vote for a clean candidate and they know 
they have him in Walter H. Creamer. There 
is no smirch on his record either in poli- 
tics or business; his has been an honorable 
career through years of active life. 

It was in 1904 that he came to the dem- 
ocratic state committee and he has been 
a member of it, a vitalizing force, ever since. 
Up or down he has stood loyally to the 
colors, an enthusiast when there was little 


ranks of his 


in the 
party. He has given of his time and money 


to rouse enthusiasm 


generously to its cause and has inspired 
courage in those who were faint hearted. 
You may slam Creamer as hard as you 
please in campaigning, but he is no quitter. 
In his eight years of service, there has been 
no member of the democratic state commit- 
tee so constant in attendance, so ready for 
hard and conscientious work as Walter H. 
Creamer. That is another reason why his 
candidacy rouses the workers all over his 
district in his interest and why they look 
to him as their natural standard bearer; 
the strongest man who can be put forward 
to carry the new 7Tth district this year. 
He went in two years ago to win and he 
made it a personal matter, conducting his 
own campaign in the saddle, visiting every 
town and city, stumping the district day 
and night. He manifested a thorough 
grasp of all national questions, and a keen 


discernment of men and things in the way 
he riddled the record of his opponent and 
the keen thrusts he gave him. Walter H. 
Creamer certainly kept him guessing up to 
the receipt of the very last return of the 
results of the election, 

Born in Salem of an old and honored an- 
cestry in the Witch City, Walter H. Cream- 
er was educated in its schoo’s and immed- 
iately upon his graduation began his life- 
work as a traveling salesman and as such 
he has continued. He is prominent in the 
United Commercial Travelers of America, 
which has a membership of 100,000 cover- 
ing all portions of the United States, being 
a past senior counsellor of Lynn council, 
No. 466. Its members form a great team in 
politics as they do in everything else; he is 
also a member of the Elks, the Charitable 
Irish Society and the Irish American His- 
torical Society. Mr. Creamer has attended 
practically every national convention of his 
party since becoming a voter and in 1908 
was elected a delegate from the 7th con- 
gressional district ‘to the convention at 
Denver, where he served on the committee 


on rules. He was urged to run as a can- 
didate for delegate to the recent democra- 
tic convention at Baltimore, but declined be- 
cause he considered that such honors ought 
to be passed round among the faithful 
workers of the party. 

Walter H. Creamer is a man of fine phy- 
Sique, strong and rugged. He will pass 
his 52d milestone on October 18 next and 
thus is still in the prime of life with his 
best years all before him. From end to 
end of his district his party is with him, 
Strong in the belief on the showing he made 
two years ago that “with Walter H. Cream- 
er of Lynn as the candidate the democrats 
ought to gain a seat in the new 7th dis- 
trict.” Lawrence only recently has given 
assurances that her people will support 
the Lynn man this year, believing that un- 
der the old unwritten law he is entitled to 


a second nomination, where he has done so 
well, 
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SAMUEL E. 


WINSLOW 


His Candidacy for Congress is in Response to a General Demand 
—Identified With Republican Politics Since College 
Days, Generally Fighting for Others 


It is a good many years since Col. Sam- 
uel E. Winslow of Worcester has been a 
candidate for public office but this year 
there was an overwhelming demand from 
the republicans of the newly formed 4th 
Worcester district that he serve as the 
party standard bearer in the effort to re- 
deem the district from the democrats. Col. 
Winslow held back until the demand, back- 
ed up by innumerable petitions, became so 
strong that it was clearly evident the vot- 
ers wanted him. Then he consented to 
make the running, Councr. Winfield -S. 
Schuster, who would have been a formid- 
able candidate, having taken himself out of 
the field. 

“Sam” Winslow has been identified with 
republican politics of Worcester, the county, 
state and nation since he was a school boy. 
His father was active in the republican 
party and a successful candidate for office 
back in the late 70’s and in those days “‘Sam’’ 
as a boy, took part in the work of getting out 
the republican vote. There have been few 
if any municipal, state or national cam- 
paigns since that he has not had a part in. 

de is one of the solid business men of 
Worcester, the active head of the great 
Winslow skate factory, the largest concern 
of its kind in the world, building and mar- 
keting both roller and ice skates and hav- 
ing agencies in every country on the globe. 

He is today a tireless worker and is con- 
stantly adding to the plant and seeking new 
fields for business, thinking nothing of 
crossing to England or continental Europe 
to personally attend to the business of his 
company. Next to his skate business, he 
loves polities and is never so happy as when 
in the thick of a political campaign. He is 
an aggressive fighter but, withal, diploma- 
tic, a good organizer, and a good mixer. 

Many men who have occupied places of 
high honor in the political life of the city, 
county and state owe much to the energetic 
work of Mr. Winslow. He has been fortu- 
nate in. leading in the fights for others but 
when himself a candidate has been unfor- 
tunate in the choosing of the time. 

While he is today comfortably situated, so 
far as finances are concerned, he has had 
his trials and has met them in a manner 
to challenge the admiration of even his po- 
litical enemies. He became interested in 
banking business about 15 years ago and on 
the death of his partner, James W. Allen, 
he found himself with a banking and brok- 
erage business on his hands. He was also 
a director in one of the city’s national 
banks that was absorbed by the formation 
of the Worcester Trust company. He gave 
most of his' time emd attention to the 
broker business. Things went wrong. He 
got into financial difficulties that swamped 
him as a result of the slump in large un- 
derwritings, which wrought such general 
havoc in banking circles about that time. 
The banking and broker business was closed 
cut and only through the exercise of great 
tact on his part and the co-operation of 
his friends, who represented the strongest 
and best commercial interests in Worcester, 
was the skate business saved from the 
wreck. 

He began his bsusiness life over, strug- 
gling under a load of debts and, by hard 
work and application to the business he was 
familiar with, he recovered his fortune and 
it is said of him that he has made good in 
a remarkable way and by the payment of 
a large amount of indebtedness with inter- 
est to his creditors, he has made his credit 
and that of his skate company of the high- 
est order. 

Mr. Winslow was born in 
April 11, 1862, the son of the late Samuel 
and Mary Weeks (Robbins) Winslow. On 
his father’s side he is a descendant of Ken- 
elm Winslow, one of the Pilgrim fathers, a 
brother of Edward Winslow, one of the gov- 
ernors of the Plymouth colony. He was ed- 
ucated in Worcester, and from high school 
went to Williston seminary, and in 1881 en- 
tered Harvard, graduating with the class 
of 1885. 

In Harvard he was a leader in many de- 
partments. He was editor of the Crimson, 
and business manager of the Lampoon. He 
was a leader in the republican political club 
of Harvard for two years and organized 
the Harvard marching club. It was ,how- 
ever, in the athletic field that he attracted 


Worcester, 


the public attention while in college, He 
was a giant in stature and a baseball and 
football player of exceptional ability, He 
was pitcher and captain of the Harvard 
baseball team that won the intercollegiate 
championship in 1885. He was also promi- 
nent in the club and social life of Harvard 
being a member of the Delta Kappa Epsi- 
lon, Zeta Pi, the Hasty Pudding club and 
other clubs and societies. 

After graduating from Harvard he went 
to Europe and for eight months toured the 
continent, most of the time on foot, avoid- 


ing the beaten track of tourists. He was 
then taken into the skate factory and 
learned the business thoroughly, and be- 


came general manager. 


His father being mayor of the city at 


t it was natural that he got an 
introduction to the political game and was 
a good fellow with the politicians. In 1889, 
he was elected a member of the republican 
city committee and the next year was made 
chairman of that body, He whipped it into 


that lime, 


shape as a working body and its candi- 
dates won. He assisted materially in the 
election of Gov. Brackett and was reward- 
ed by being made a member of the gov- 
ernor’s Staff. ‘‘hat is where he got the 
title of colonel. 

In 1892 he was elected a member of the 


republican state committee and its chair- 
man. It was under his direction that the 
campaign that resulted in the election of 
Frederick T. Greenhalge as governor was 
planned and carried out. In the year follow- 
ing he was active in politics and toured 
the state for candidates, and in 1896, he 
thought the time was ripe for him to be 


nominated for lieutenant governor as the 
stepping stone to the governorship. 

It proved to be a bad year for him. 
There was another candidate in the field, 
W. Murray Crane of Dalton, now United 
States senator. While Winslow was 
fighting for the votes in the eastern end of 
the state, Crane, then a silent but effective 
worker as he is now, was cleaning up the 
votes and won. 

At the following election Winslow against 
his best judgment, but at the request of his 
republican friends, became the candidate 
for mayor of Worcester against Gen, A. B. 
R. Sprague, who was running on a citi- 
zen’s ticket and was strong. Winslow was 
defeated and his desire to hold elective of- 
fice cooled. He has never been a candidate 
since for any office other than delegate to a 
national convention. He has, however, al- 
ways kept in touch and has been a leader 
in the conventions of his party, in nation, 
state, county, congressional district and 
municipal, 

He has been for years and is now a trus- 
tee of Worcester city ‘ hospital and _ the 
Winslow surgery ward of the institution, 
which cost $30,000, was his gift to the city 


as a memorial to his father. He is married, 
his wife being the daughter of Col. E. J. 
tussell, for many years warden of the 
state prison and of later years probation 
officer of Worcester. They have five chil- 
dren. 

The town home of the Winslows is at 10 
Lindent street, but the real home is Stone- 
wall farm on the hills of Leicester, six 
miles outside of Worcester. This was the 
home of his father. 

Col. Winslow here maintains a model, ac- 
tive commercial farm, equipped with the 
most modern machinery for carrying on 
general farming. He markets vegetables, 
milk, butter, cream, pork, hay and other 
staple farm products. “Stonewall Farm,” 
as it is ealled, has laboratory equipment 
and other apparatus for investigating the 
scientific phases of up-to-date farming 
propositions. 
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LOMBARD WILLIAMS 


Candidate for Sen. Pearson’s Seat Neither a Radical Nor Bourbon 
But a True Progressive Republican—Has Splendid 
Record as a Member of Lower Branch 


Of the five candidates for Sen. Pearson’s 
seat—the 2d Norfolk district—in the upper 
braneh of the legislature of 1912, ex-Rep. 
Lombard Williams of Dedham is probably 
the leading candidate today. 

His friends will assure you that in two 
senses “he stands head and shoulders above 
them all.” His height is 6 ft. 4 in. and his 
weight 225 pounds, yet so well-proportioned 
is he that one does not get the impression 
of a height equal to that of Grafton Cush- 
ing. b 

Lombard Williams has red blood in his 
veins. He has always gone in for athletics, 
is a “good mixer’ and naturally so demo- 
eratic and affable that hosts of friends in 
all ranks of life, are today enthusiastically 
supporting him. For him, no need of the 
injunction— 

“The friends thou hast 
Grapple them to thy soul 
With hooks of steel.’’ 


He possesses a magnetism which binds 
more strongly than a loadstone, and a per- 
sonality which sways even opponents. 

Lombard Williams is a true progressive 
republican following neither the will-o’-the- 
wisps of radicalism nor the Bourbon doc- 
trines too close insistence upon which have 
so riven the republican party. 

Mr. Williams believes in liberalizing the 
party, in working within the present or- 
ganization and giving it some constructive 
planks to stand on of more recent date 
than those archaisms relating to its proud 
record in the civil war. 

The Bull Moose party will certainly have 
a candidate of its own in the district, and 
the third party vote may be sufficient so to 
divide the usual republican strength as to 
elect a democrat this year. 

Such a result of course would be a re- 
publican disaster, indeed, when an election 
by the incoming legislature of a successor 
to U. S. Sen. Crane is pending. 

That Lombard Williams is a great vote- 
getter cannot be questioned. That he has 
the personality and the character to attract 
support from all parties cannot be denied, 
for his own record and political career prove 
it. 

Some time ago Rep. Chapman of Frank- 
lin appeared to have considerable strength 
aS a candidate although he comes from a 
town which had the senatorship no later than 
two years ago, when Bradley Rockwood 
was the incumbent. The town of Brook- 
line, however, did not take kindly to any 
of the other candidacies, and was especially 
opposed to that.of Holbrook, who is_ re- 
garded as too radical. Chapman was looked 
on by some in Brookline as the best man 
to beat Holbrook. But as the campaign 
progressed it began to be realized that 
Chapman’s ultra-conservatism was an ele- 
ment of weakness in a man who, undoubt- 
ediy, would be an able senator if elected. 
Then ensued a search, by dispassionate, 
high-principled republican leaders, for a 
man who could arouse enthusiasm, especial- 
ly among the younger element, and who 
could neither be accused of being a ‘‘moss- 
back’’ or a ‘“radical.’’ 

That search resulted in the candidacy of 
Lombard Williams of Dedham. That town 
has not had the senatorship in a quarter 
of a century, although it is the largest, 
next to Brookline, in the district. 


But for Lombard Williams, H. E. Hol- 
brook would probably be the leader in the 
race at the present writing. Holbrook would 
probably beat the others because of his ag- 
gressiveness and activity. Williams is the 
one candidate best endowed with the vari- 
ous qualifications required to unite the par- 
ty and prevent the district going demo- 
cratic. 

Not a rich man, he is gifted by nature 
with an attractive, winsome personality, a 
power to make friends and keep them, un- 
questioned integrity, a high sense of honor, 
and ability to look to the future and pro- 
mote the success of the party by advancing 
new ideals, instead of resting upon fading 
foundations. 

Lombard Williams was born in Buffalo, 
N. Y., Nov. 7, 1874, and belongs to a fam- 
ily who have stood high in public esteem. 
His brother-in-law, Charles H. Keep, was 
assistant secretary of the treasury under 


Roosevelt, chairman of the Keep investigat- 
ing committee at the time of the govern- 
ment printing plant trouble, and first treas- 
urer of the National Red Cross association. 


Lombard Williams graduated from Har- 
vard in 1897. While in college he was 
prominent in athletics and played on his 
class football team, rowed in the class crew, 
was a member of the class track team and 
was aiso a good tennis player. 


In 1900 he was elected to the city coun- 
cil of the city of Medford, was re-elected 
the following year and his ability and popu- 
larity were demonstrated by the election of 
Mr. Williams to the presidency of the coun- 
cil, although he was the youngest member. 


In 1902 he was elected to the house of 
representatives, the youngest republican 
member, and re-elected in 19038. Very early 
he displayed qualities of leadership and 
Speaker Myers appointed him to important 
committees. 

During his career in the house he served 
on the committee on metropolitan affairs, 
the special committee on revision of the 
corporation laws, and was chairman of the 
committee on state house. 

He declined the offer of the chairmanship 
of the committee on metropolitan affairs in 
order to take a position on the special com- 
mittee to draft the Washington street tun- 
nel bill, and was the only member on that 
committee from a district outside Boston 
with the exception of the chairman. 

In 1903 he was boomed for speaker of the 
house, especially after the field day when 
he presided as speaker pro tem during the 
big liquor debate. His absolute impartiality, 


firmness and parliamentary ability as dis- 
played on that day chronicled a record nev- 
er to be forgotten, and brought him new 
laurels. 

Gov. Wolcott appointed him a member of 
the Massachusetts commission on the pan- 
American exposition, at Buffalo, and he 
was elected secretary, but he resigned the 
secretaryship. 

Gov. Crane appointed him one of the two 
vice-presidents of the commission. 

Ex-Rep. Williams has been prominent in 
state politics for years. He was long a 
member of the Middlesex county republican 
committee. 

In various other state conventions he has 
been appointed to prominent committees, 
from the year when he was appointed chair- 
man of the committee to escort Curtis Guild 
to the platform in the state convention 
when the latter was first nominated for 
jieutenant-governor, and he.ran the latter’s 
campaign in the house. 


In the presidential campaign of 1904 and 
1908 he did especially good work as an or- 
ganizer. 

' Lombard Williams is the 


personification 


industry. When a member 
of the special legislative committee on re- 
vision of the corporation laws, he was the 
author of the only amendment, finally adopt- 
ed, by the special committee, to the bill. 
offered by the commission. It provided for 
taxation of surplus valuation. 

Whatever Lombard Williams 
accomplish is achieved, with 


of energy and 


sets out to 
rare excep- 


tions. One or two illustrations of how hard 
he works for his constituents may be in- 
stanced. 


Lombard Williams has many friends in 
all parties, and few enemies. Many repub- 
licans inclined to support Chapman at first 
have come to Williams saying they would 
have been with him at the outset had they 
known he would run. 

He has a delightful home, wife and four 
children in Dedham. He belongs to Boston 
Commandery, K. T. He is a bond broker 
at 101 Milk street. 
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RICHARD P. COUGHLIN 


Named as a Democrat for Register of Probate, He Now Numbers 
Some of Staunchest Republicans of Bristol County 
Among His Supporters for Renomination 


Richard P. Coughlin, of Taunton, named 
by Gov. Foss to be the temporary incum- 
bent in the office of register of probate, vice 
Arthur M. Alger, named to be judge, until 
the next annual election, which falls in No- 
vember, occupies a unique position in the 
annals of Bristol county politics, which, 
when the occasion demands, can become 
some hectic, not to say vivid. For Mr. 
Coughlin, while named as a democrat at 
the time of his appointment, now numbers 
some of the staunchest republicans in the 
district among his supporters. And his sup- 
port has become so apparent during the last 
few months, that but one other candidate 
has thrown his hat into the ring in an en- 
deavor to secure the republican nomination. 

’he reason for the singular condition, of 
republicans supporting and openly advocat- 
ing a democrat for the important office of 
register in a strong republican district, is 
peculiar- to the office itself. The office of 
register of probate in Bristol county is 
strong in tradition. It is also unique from 
the weight of the men who have filled it. 
It is most unique from the fact that while 
an elective office, politics have been barred 
from. the selectmen and election of its in- 
cumbents. 

Now, a Richard P. Coughlin, 
the incumbent by appointment, is seeking 
both the republican and democratic nom- 
inations which on the face of it seems sin- 
guiar, but in reality is merely carrying out 
a custom that has always obtained. Poli- 
tics and the registry of probate are strang- 
ers. And as the cards run at present, Mr 
Coughlin will be returned in November to 
serve the unexpired term of Judge Alger. 

At the death of Judge Fuller, the regis- 
ter was Arthur M. Alger. As to Mr. Alger’s 
fitness for the bench there was no shadow 
of doubt. But he was a republican and he 
was in addition the cousin of Sen. Henry 
Cabot Lodge. ‘These two facts gave his sup- 
porters some uneasiness. 

The members of the bar united in a 
strong request to Gov. Foss that the gov- 
ernor disregard political affiliations and ap- 
point Mr. Alger to the position for which in 
point of fact he was eminently qualified, 
no man more so. It was also perfectly well 


democrat, 


understood at the time that if Judge AI- 
ger was appointed, a democrat would 
be selected as.register. And it was well 


understood at the time also, that the selec- 
tion for register would be Mr. Coughlin. 
The ecnsumation of both of these expecta- 


lions was satisfactory to all parties con- 
cerned. 
Judge Alger was named, Mr. Coughlin 


was named, and it was felt throughout the 
county that the governor had builded wise- 
ly and well. 

It has always been the expressed wish of 
the members of the bar in Bristol county 
that the judicial offices should not be made 
political plums and should not be bandied 
about as other political offices sometimes 
are. And the republicans who were fore- 


most in the desire to have the governor 
name Judge Alger, are now outspokenly in 
favor of Mr. Coughlin. He has been on 


trial as it were. He must measure up to 
but one standard. Does he make a proper 
official, and does he perform his duties as 
register satisfactory and well? The bar of 
the county, almost as a unit, have an- 
swered this in* their endorsement of Mr. 
Coughlin. And a singular feature of the 
endorsement of Mr. Coughlin is that the 
bar, which seldom unites on any man or 
matter, is almost unanimous in its support 
of Mr. Coughlin. 

in appointing Judge Aiger to the probate 
bench, there was of course no agreement 
or understanding that no effort would be 
made to supplant Mr. Coughlin with a re- 
publican candidate. But there is this feel- 
ing, and it is a strongly expressed sentiment 
among the bar leaders, that while there 
was no understanding as mentioned, yet 
the members of the bar who urged the ap- 
pointment of Judge Alger feel that they are 
conscientiously bound to support the nom- 
inee of the governor regardless of political 
affiliation provided he filled the office sat- 
isfactorily and performed the duties of reg- 
ister in a proper manner. His judges and 
the bar of the county are united in compli- 
menting Mr. Coughlin on his administration 
of what is a trying and difficult office. 


Therefore it appears from the bar point of 
view that he has measured up to the stand- 
ard. 

This brings us to the man himself. Rich- 
ard P. Coughlin was born in Whitman, 
Mass., and completed his public school edu- 
cation there in the Whitman high school. 
He read law in the office of Judge C. H. Ed- 
son, and later prepared for practice of the 
law at Boston University Law school. He 
completed the course and graduated in a 
single year, standing nearly at the top of 


that year’s class. 

He opened a law office in Rockland. but 
practiced there only a few months, finding 
congenial 


a profitable and more field in 


Taunton, where he and his family have now 
lived for a dozen years or more. He is now 
associated with his brother, Leo Coughlin, 
who is a very able practitioner. 

In politics, as before stated, Mr. Cough- 
lin is a democrat, no mistake about that. 
Since his first day in Taunton, he has been 
prominently associated with that party and 
he has been a consistent democrat. Taun- 
ton democrats as party men are peculiar in 
the main. The democratic caucuses, in the 
various wards, when indeed any caucus was 
held at all, numbered about strength enough 
to select a chairman and a clerk, with an 
average audience of one. But at the polls, 
the democratic candidate received a surpris- 
ing number of votes at times. But Mr. 
Coughlin has been one of the few that reg- 
istered at all times on the one side. 

He has not only been a prominent demo- 
crat, but a fighting democrat, and it is to 


his great advantage at the present moment 
that he was a political fighter who battled 
in the open. Strange to say, one man who 
was opposed early and late by Mr. Cough- 
lin, when the mayoralty fights were being 
waged with a bitterness that aforetime had 
split families asunder now comes out and 
openly goes on record as being lined up 
with the advocates of Mr. Coughlin for reg- 
ister. That is County Commr. Warner, who 
three times defeated Mr. Coughlin’s choice 
for mayor. 

Mr. Coughlin served four years as a mem- 
ber of the local license commission, appoint- 
ed by Mayor O’Hearne. He has been a 
member of the democratic state central 
committee and high in its councils. Two 
years ago he was a candidate for the sen- 
ate in opposition to Sen. Charles S. Chase 
and he made that brother from Dighton 
step lively, in spite of the fact that demo- 
erats in the Ist Bristol are about as scarce 
as teeth in Plymouth Rocks. 

In fraternal circles Mr. Coughlin is and 
has been prominent. He is past exalted 
ruler of the Taunton lodge of Elks, a mem- 


ber of the M. C. O. F., and a past deputy 
of the Knights of Columbus. He is not 
married. - 

If endorsement counts for anything, Mr. 
Coughlin will be nominated and elected in 
November as register of probate in Bristol. 
He has the support of the bar and the laiety 
of the county, the unqualified support of 
prominent men both in legal circles and out. 
Of course, there is no such thing as a cam- 
paign for the office of register. Mr. Cough- 
lin is advancing his candidacy in a manner 
that is dignified and in keeping with the 
fact that he is the present register. Taun- 
ton, New Bedford and the towns are strong 
in his support. Mr. Hathaway, his opponent 
who hails from, Fall River, will receive un- 
doubtedly a very complimentary vote in his 
home city. But the wise ones have picked 
<* Coughlin as the next register of pro- 

ate. 
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HUMPHREY O’SULLIVAN 


After 20 Years of Campaigning for Others, is for First Time a 
Candidate for Office Himself—Made Good in Business 
by Brains, Perseverance and Assiduity 


Over in Dublin, Ireland, one evening last 
summer, a2 number of gentlemen were dis- 
cussing plans for an affair to be held in 
aid of the Irish cause and in the course of 
their conversation it was suggested that 
they solicit financial aid from friends of 
the cause in America by means of personal 
letters to them. Immediately one of them 
said: “I know a man who would contrib- 
ute liberally if we could reach him in time, 
but I don’t know his address.’’ 

“Who is he?’’ asked another. 

“Humphrey O’Sullivan, the Rubber-Heel 
manufacturer,’ was the reply. 

“Just send it addressed to ‘Humphrey O’- 
Sullivan, U. S. A.,’ and he’ll get it. Sure 
he’s as well known over there, as John Red- 
mond is here,’’ advised a third, and the 
letter was sent with that superscription, and 
it arrived on schedule time at the office of 
the O’Sullivan Rubber Heel Co., in Lowell. 

At the present time Humphrey O’Sullivan 
is not engaged in the manufacture of that 
great invention of his own, which has made 
eountless thousands comfortable and happy, 
but is enjoying the unique distinction, after 
over 20 years of political campaigning in 
behalf of friends, of being a candidate for 
office himself, for the first time in his life, 
and the future holds out bright hopes for 
him. Time and again Mr. O'Sullivan has 
been urged by his friends to become a can- 
didate for mayor or for congress and a few 
years ago in the old 5th district, when the 
democrats of Lowell invariably hammered 
the heads off the candidates from Lawrence 
and vice versa, he was waited upon by an 
enthusiastic committee of Lawrence demo- 
crats who assured him that he was the 
only man in the whole district who could 
heal up the breach and who pledged him 
the undivided support of the democracy of 
the Spicket city if he would allow the use 
of his name as the democratic candidate for 
congress. But at that time Mr. O’Sullivan 
was too much engaged as head of the Rub- 
ber Heel company to spare the time neces- 
sary and he declined, to the general and 
genuine disappointment of the belligerent 
democrats. Within a year, however, he has 
disposed of his interest in the company and 
has incidentally declined a flattering offer 
to remain with it in the capacity of busi- 
ness manager; while more recently he 
turned down an offer of $20,000 per annum 
to head a great.advertising concern, and 
with a substantial accumulation of the 
world’s goods, acquired through his own 
brain, perseverance and assiduity, he is, to 
use the vernacular, ‘‘taking things easy.” 
Up to the present he has ever declined to 
be a candidate for office though he has ever 
been at the command of the democratic 
state and city committees or amy friend 
who aspired to Office, great or small, and 
his reason in declining has always been, to 
quote his own words: “I don’t believe in 
doing things by halves. If ever I become 
a candidate for office it will be at a time 
when I can give my entire time and thought 
to the interest of my constituents. A con- 
gressman to render a good account of his 
stewardship must be in a positon to devote 
his best energy to the work before him, 
unhampered by other irons in the fire.’’ 

The time has finally come when Mr. 
O’Sullivan is free to meet all the demands 
of political life and at the request of many 
friends has entered upon the congression- 
al contest. 

From the time that Humphrey O’Sullivan 
first came into prominence he has been not- 
ed for doing things on a big scale, never 
leaving the smallest detail incomplete. Low- 
ell knows that fact well as the result of 
Several great public events such as firemen’s 
musters, A. O. H. convention, Fourth of 
July celebrations and other similar affairs 
that he has originated and financed per- 
sonally, simply for the purpose of booming 
his home city and bringing extra money into 
the coffers of the local business men. On 
two of these occasions the clearing house 
reports showed a most substantial increase 
in local deposits due to the extra volume 
of business as the result of Mr. O’Sullivan’s 
bounty. In addition to the financing of 
events tending to benefit the entire com- 
munity and for which he received mention 
in the newspapers if nothing more, Mr. 
O’Sullivan has started a number of worthy 


young men in business and by his helping 
hand has prevented many a man _ down, 
from going out, and has been a most lib- 
eral contributor to local charities, but all 
such acts, and they are many, have been 
carefully hidden by the beneficiary and it 
is known to every man, woman and child 
in Iowell that Humphrey O’Sullivan “knows 
how to do things and do them right.’ 


Humphrey O’Sullivan was_ born in the 
town of Skibbereen, near the city of Cork, 
of humble parents who, while they could 
not boast much of the world’s goods, were 


He is descended on 
‘his father’s side from Donald Coun O’Sulli- 
van whose deeds of valor at the Battle of 
Dunboy form a bright page in the history 


proud of their descent. 


of Ireland. He attended the schools of his 
native place and applied himself so closely 
to his studies that upon leaving school he 
was offered a position as teacher. His am- 
bition, however, was not in that direction 
and he went to Cork and apprenticed him- 
self in the prnting business. Immediately 
upon finishing his apprenticeshp, he became 
manager of the Cork Daily Telegram. At 
that time newspaper work in Cork was lit- 
tle appreciated and not very remunerative 
and being noted among his colleagues as an 
orator and debater he went to Dublin and 
entered an oratorical contest in which a 
cash prize was offered. He won the prize 
and with it and the little money he had 
saved, set sail, on July 25, 1874, for America. 
Before leaving he took out a printers’ trav- 
eling card and upon arriving in New York 
set about to procure a situation. But at 
that time the ability of a ‘‘greenhorn” was 
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not willingly recognized and as he cast 
about fruitlessly, he decided to come to 
Lowell where he was sure of a royal wel- . 
come from his relatives. He worked at the 
printing trade in Lowell and Lawrence and 
later went into the shoe business with his 
brother, James O’Sullivan, in the firm of 
O’Sullivan Bros., which for many years has 
been Lowell’s largest retail shore establish- 
ment. It was while in the shoe business 
that Mr. O’Sullivan won fame and fortune, 
in the invention of the rubber heel. 

He saw his opportunity and grasped it. 
As a business man he is characterized by 
his shrewdness and ability. He not only in- 
vented the rubber heel but had the ingen- 
uity and business tact to hold it in his own 
hands and place it on the market in the 
manner in which it would bring the best 
returns. Mr. O’Sullvan was the originator 
of his own “ads’’ and as an advertiser he 
has no superior. The use of the O’Sullivan 
Rubber Heel is not confined to the United 
States. It is known all over the world, in 


A 


Europe, Australia, So. 
and the Philippines. 
In 1898 the company was’ incorporated 
with J. Munn Andrews as business manager 
but no stock was ever offered to anyone 
until Mr. O’Sullivan retired. Mr. O’Sulli- 
van is a director of the Lowell Trust com- 
pany, trustee of a savings bank and treas- 
urer of three other companies of which he 
is a member. He is a@ member of the 
Knights of Columbus, A. O. H., the Celtics, 
Right-Hand club, American Historical soci- 
ety, Foresters and the Lowell Typographi- 
cal union. Although he has not handled a 
“stick’’ of type in 30 years he still main- 
tains active membership in the union and 
carries the card. He financed the strike of 
the Lowell printers a few years ago and 
through his liberality the strikers were en- 
abled to fight to a successful conclusion. 
Mr. O’Sullivan will conduct his campaign 
as he has always conducted his business, 
that is to say, he will make his competitors 
sit up and take notice and at all times his 
conduct will be above board and on the level. 


Africa, China, Japan 
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PRACTICAL POLITICS 


WILLIAM F. FITZGERALD 


State and City Fortunate in being Able to Command Share of 
His Time—Authority on Coppers and Leader 
in Financial Life of Boston 


Fortunate is the state or city that can 
induce men of such a high order of ability 
and of such eminent success in large affairs 
as William F. Fitzgerald to give a share 
of their time to public affairs. And in the 


case of Mr. Fitzgerald both the city and 
state are to be congratulated. He is a mem- 
ber of the board of trustees of the Massa- 
chusetts hospital school, by appointment of 
Gov. Guild, and is both a sinking fund 
commissioner of the city of Boston and a 
member of the recently created board of 


port directors by appointment of Mayor 
Fitzgerald, to whom William F. is not re- 
lated. The whole commonwealth is to he 


congratulated upon Mr. Fitzgerald’s consent 
to serve as a director of the port and over- 
see. the expenditure of the many millions of 
dollars which -will be spent under the di- 
rection of this board for the development 
of the port of Boston and the upbuilding 
of the commerce and industry not only of 
Boston and Massachusetts, but of all New 
England for the port of Boston is the 
gateway to New England and its business 
is a barometer of the business of New 
England. 

Many citizens, especially those in the 
central and western part of the state, are 
skeptical over the great powers and im- 
mense sums granted this board, but with 
Mr. Fitzgerald, with his wide financial ex- 
perience, at the helm they need have no 
fear. William F. Fitzgerald is no visionary 
but an intensely practical man of affairs. 
No money over which he has authority will 
be poured into a hole in the bottom of the 
sea and not a dollar will be expended 
where he cannot see the prospect of a 


dollar, with a few odd cents interest, com- 
ing back. 

By reason of his 25 years experience in 
studying copper conditions, William F. 
Fitzgerald has become a leading authority 


Consequently his advice 


on copper shares. 
is being constantly sought by mén high up 


in the world of finance, who have respect . 


for his judgment and confidence in his 
ability. Today, as the result of his earnest 
efforts, he is head of the firm of Fitzgerald, 
Hubbard & Co., members of the New York 


and Boston Stock exchanges—one of the > 


staunchest houses on the street. No man 
has more warm personal friends who would 
go the limit for him, than has Mr. Fitzger- 
ald. ‘ Gone 

Mr. Fitzgerald is a man who as a boy 
fixed his eye on the goal and kept it there 
until he could substitute his foot for his 


eye. No one fostered him through life 
or handed him an easy snap. He was 
always ready to work. With him it 


was a case of fight for everything he se- 
cured, and today he stands before the ris- 
ing generation as a typical example of self- 
made man. 


Beginning as a _ broker’s clerk he had 
no more opportunity than any other boy 
of his day, having graduated only shortly 
before from the grammar school in Charles- 
town, where he was born. In the office of 
J. P. Brewer, then a leading copper brok- 
er, he prepared himself for his successful 
life work. The strong foundation he lajd 
there had its advantages almost immediate-: 
ly, for upon Mr. Brewer’s death he stepped 
in and assumed charge of the business. At 
an early age he was an active operator in 


the market, and the knowledge he had ac- 


quired during his leisure hours as a brok- 


er’s clerk was a tremendous advantage to | 


him. AS a young man he had familiarized - 


himself with copper mining, taking a 
course in metallurgy, visiting the copper 
mines and going into the industry minutely. 

All this detailed and accurate information 
which he had stored up, together with his 
active, wide awake and enthusiastic person- 
ality, served to make him one of the most 
suecessful and sought for operators in the 
Street. His progress was unusual for in ad- 
dition to having excellent information he 
was extremely fortunate in his invest- 
ments. Great ability and nerve character- 
ized Mr. Fitzgerald in the copper boom of 
1895 and his work during that exciting 
time gained for him a position among the 
leaders in the Street. 

Time and again Mr. Fitzgerald has dem- 
onstrated that he is a clean, hard and fair 
fighter and the result is that his standing 
in the Street is above reproach. 
leaders of the stock exchange have severe- 
ly tested his strength in many battles, but 
he has always preserved his A 1 qualities. 
Personally he is a most agreeable man to 
meet, having - the dash, the vim and the 
good judgment necessary to make a suc- 
cessful broker in addition to sterling quali- 
fications found in the best of our self- 
made men. 


Different 


His favorite pastime is farming and ecar- ~ 


ing for horses. Some of the finest horses in 
the east are owned by Mr. Fitzgerald, and 


he is never so happy as when he is with. 


them and his other hobbies on his magnifi- 
cent farm at. Effingham, N. H., where he 
lives during the summer. His winter home 
is in Brookline und his winter diversion 
the opera. 

Although he is well informed on political 
matters and is capable of expressing him- 
self forcibly and clearly on them Mr. Fitz- 
gerald has never gone in for politics to 
any extent. 
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J. EDWARD BARRY 


Stands Excellent Chance of Carrying 8th Congressional District 
If Democrats Nominate Him—Able Legislator, Strong 


Executive and a Remarkable Vote-Getter 


Ask any person who knows Hon. J. Ed- 
ward Barry, mayor of Cambridge and can- 
didate for the democratic congressional 
nomination in the 8th district, what he 
thinks of the aspirant and nine out of ten 
will say impulsively, ‘“‘He is one of the finest 
men Iknow. Affable, kindly, true and cap- 
able, he cannot do a wrong thing. Every- 
cne is his friend, or would like to be.’’ Such 
a reputation few of us possess but when we 
have one our friends all vie with one an- 


cther in their efforts to laud us to the 
skies. This is just what the associates of 
Mr. Barry are doing. 

Eddie Barry, as his warmest friends eall 
him, is just the sort of man political lead- 
ers everywhere are looking for as their can- 
didate. Every act and deed in his life is an 
open pook and his record is one to be proud 
of. There is no raking up of scandals by 
his opponents on the stump and his cam- 
paigns have been remarkably free from 
muck-raking. For the past 12 years Mr. 
Barry has held public office almost con- 
tinually in the University City and each year 
he has added materially to his legions of 
friends. 

In Cambridgeport it is said that ‘‘Eddie”’ 
Barry is the most effective smoother of 
difficulties and settler of controversies that 
politics in the University City has produced 
thus far. As a pacificator he is accounted 
a marvel and these attributes coupled with 
his cherry disposition, frank manner, earn- 
est nature and infinite tact, have been in- 
strumental in his wonderful successes in life. 

It can be safely said that no mayor of 
, Cambridge ever possessed a greater host of 
i. friends and admirers from all sections of the 
: city than the handsome present incumbent 

of the mayoralty. In his campaigns they 
. were with him one and all, assuring him of 
an exceptional number of active supporters 
within the confines of the city and a large 
following who boosted him but did not re- 
side in the districts where he was a can- 
didate. From the very first set-to he had 
with opponents for office Mr. Barry has dis- 
x played strength which commanded the ad- 
miration of even his adversaries. 

Experience in municipal government means 
many things. In the first place it presup- 
poses a political acumen in the person who 
has acquired that experience, otherwise he 
= could not have sought to serve his fellow 
F eitizens in the management of their gov- 

ernment. It also indicates the ability to 
Win an election and, where experience is 
extended, the admirable quality of retain- 


eer, 


. ing the confidence of those who elected him 
Es as proven by their willingness to re-elect 
9 him. When this confidence is shown by the 


promotion of a candidate from a lower to 
a higher elective office, this is a recogni- 
tion on the part of the electors of qualities 
whick satisfy them that he has been faith- 
ful in small things and is worthy of being 
4 entrusted with larger responsibilities. 

This set of circumstances seems to exact- 
ly fit the career of Mayor Barry, as @ pub- 
lic official in the city of Cambridge. That 
is why he was successfully advanced by the 
people from the common council, the board 
of aldermen, the house of representatives, 
the mayoralty and why he and his friends 
feel confident that the nomination in the 
8th congressional district will be given 
to him by the democrats. Then, in the 
language of one of his republican adver- 
saries, ‘‘Good Night,’’ to the chances of 
the new district going either for the bull 
moose party or the state machine. 

He was a member of the house of repre- 
sentatives from old Ward 2 and was 
courageous enough to try for a second term 
in a district which had then been made 
republican by a normal majority of 1200 


F 
4 
; 
: 
. 


through re-districting. No democrat was 
supposed to have a chance in the district 
but when the votes were counted it was 


found that Mr. Barry had been defeated 
by only 83 votes, which shows the heavy 
republican following he had. ‘This republi- 
ean following has remained by him and in 
every fight he has figured in his republican 
friends have been a big asset. 

In the house of representatives Mr. Barry 
Was a fast upholder of a subway proposition 
as against an elevated structure in the Cam- 


bridge streets and his work told when the 
whole question reached the house. His 
course through the year was dignified and 
manly with the result that at the end of 
his first session he had become a prominent 
figure, respected and trusted by all his re- 
publican confreres. This respect was shown 
very plainly when he was the first democrat 
named on the conference committee on in- 
surance law revision. Mr. virtue 


Barry, by 


of his committee assignment to liquor law, 
was a prominent figure in that agitation, 
but no man could have shown a more gen- 
eral temperate disposition. He made it 
plain that the rights of the temperance 
people must be considered all the time and 
in consequence of his kindly efforts on that 
seore subtantially all tne liquor legislation 
which went through had been approved by 
the people who represent the teetotal inter- 
ests. They can thank him for the addition 
of more than a few of the safeguards which 
they regarded as absolutely necessary and 
which he demanded should be incorporated 
in the legislation. 

Since he did not interme to move out of 
his home ward to go to the lower branch of 
the legislature, it seemed to Mr. Barry as 
if the best thing for him to do politically 
would be to settle down to the life of an 
ex-office holder. His friends refused to per- 
mit this and urged him to return to the 
board of aldermen. This he did, finishing 
his term in 1909. That year he was a can- 
didate for the democratic mayoralty nomi- 
nation but when Mayor Brooks was selected, 
he entered the fight as one of the mayor's 


lieutenants and did much to send the battle 
the democratic way. He did not oppose 
Mayor Brooks when the latter expressed 
the desire for a second term, but when the 
latter retired from public life, Mr. Barry 
secured the nomination. 

Probably no candidate for mayor ever had 
a more enthusiastic body of volunteer 
workers or a larger band than were en- 
listed’ in the campaign Mayor Barry con- 
ducted. Without being requested and with 
no instructions from the candidate, scores 
of young men in the city conducted a house 
to house canvas, ringing thousands of door 
bells. EXveryone spent his own money in 
Mr. Barry’s behalf, so strong was their ad- 
miration for him. 

Mr. Barry was returned a winner by a 
plurality of 929. So successful was his ad- 
min stration that year, he was re-elected, 


increasing his 
est ir 


plurality to 2759, the 
the history of the city. 


larg- 


rs. 


FED BOTH HIS SHEEP AND HIMSELF 
AT THE PUBLIC CRIB. 
Information from Wyoming has reached 
Washington today that Sen. Warren, chair- 
man .of the appropriation committee is in 
serious danger of losing his seat as the result 
of the forthcoming election. Itis said that it 
is probable that the democrats will win 
the Wyoming legislature. Sen. Warren is 
fighting, not only the democrats in his 
state but some of the republicans who are 
bitter against his powerful machine. It 
isp ointed out here that the house com- 
mittee on expenditures in the interior de- 
partment will undoubtedly endeavor to aid 
in the downfall of Sen. Warren by present- 
ing to congress in December a report show- 
ing him guilty of the illegal fencing of 
public land, and .of pasturing his sheep on 
public property without due payment to 

the government 
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PRACTICAL POLITICS. 


JAMES WILSON GRIMES 


Popular Former Senator Candidate to Succeed Cong. Butler Ames 
—Independence and Progressiveness Give Him Particular 
Strength—Has Splendid Legislative Record 


Former Sen. James W. Grimes of Reading 
stands an excellent chance of winning the 
republican nomination to congress in the 
new 5th district for a number of reasons. 

He was first in the field after Cong. But- 
ler Ames announced his retirement; he is 
well known throughout the district; the 
splitting of the vote of the city of Lowell 
between his two opponents is bound to re- 
dound to his advantage, the city of Lowell 
has so long held the seat, in the person of 
Cong. Ames, that it is generally felt 
throughout the district that it is only fair 
to recognize some other section. 

All of the above are potent reasons which 
point to ex-Sen. Grimes’ success... And it 
might be added that the Lowell republicans 
groped blindly so long for a candidate, fail- 
ing to settle on one in the end, that 
throughout the remainder of the district 
the sentiment had begun to crystallize that 
it would be a serious mistake under the 
circumstance to nominate either of the Low- 
ell candidates, for the friends of the other 
would be sure to be disgruntled. 

But quite beyond all the above reasons 
the legic of the occasion points to ex-Sen. 
Grimes as the strongest candidate. His 
long legislative career, his prominence in 
public affairs, his attainments in his profes- 
sion, his attitude as a progressive, his well- 
known independence and initiative, his high 
character and sterling probity, comprise an 
array of qualifications possessed by no other 
candidate. 

Since ex-Sen. Grimes retired from the leg- 
islature, with the close of the year 1909, he 
has been elected to membership on the re- 
publican state committee, from which he 
now retires, being a candidate for congress. 
As a state committeeman, he manifested the 
same attributes of initiative, resourceful- 
ness, independence and sagacity which char- 
acterized him as one of the leaders in the 
senate. 

James Wilson Grimes was never a ‘“‘ma- 
chine man.’ Indeed the machine fought him 
for years, until his personality became too 
strong, and he came to the senate in spite 
of the machine. So, in the state committee, 
he urged that the republican party should 
undertake a constructive policy, and pro- 
mote progressive ideas, instead of waiting 
to be compelled to appropriate them by. the 
success of other parties. 

James W. Grimes has no intention of 
leaving the republican party for any third 
party, but he does believe that it is time 
for reorganization, and the substitution of 
living issues for such archaisms.as pcinting 
with pride to the civil war record of the 
party. 

In his speeches and in his writings he has 
shown his belief that the people should rule, 
should take a larger share in the govern- 
ment, and that their representatives should 
be more directly responsible to them. If 
elected, his constituents will find him on 
the job all the time—not down in Florida, 
nor yachting, but ready to make instant re- 
sponse to any sort of an appeal. 

James Wilson Grimes was born in Hills- 
boro, N. H., Nov. 21, 1865, was educated in 
the public schools, and at Phillips Exeter 
academy, where he was one of the leaders 
of his class, and in Boston University Law 
school. He has a fine law practice, and his 
forensic abilities are much in demand. For 
years he has been one of the most promi- 
nent public men in Middlesex county. 

He is a director and vice-president of the 
First National bank of Reading, and a trus- 
tee of the Blackstone Savings bank, Bos- 
ton. He belongs to the Masons, Odd Fel- 
lows, Sons of Veterans, New Hampshire 
club, Middlesex club, Republican club of 
Massachusetts, Home Market club and the 
Suffolk and Middlesex Bar associations. 


No biographical sketch of James Wilson 
Grimes would be complete without several 
chapters devoted to his legislative career. 
In each branch of the general court he has 
made his mark, and one year was a promi- 
nent candidate for the presidency of the 
senate. He was first elected to the lower 
branch in 1897 and was re-elected in 1898 
and 1899. He was appointed to important 
committees, early demonstrating his ability, 
diligency and fidelity. , 

When a member of the committee on 
printing his colleagues gave testimony to 
their esteem by electing him clerk. He was 


most prominent as chairman of the com- 
mittee on roads and bridges, and as a mem- 
ber of the committee on _ constitutional 
amendments, and the committee on probate 
and insolvency. Much of the legislation 
for good roads in Massachusetts has been 
due to his study and persistent, untiring la- 
bors, undertaken in a period when the “good 
roads’”” movement was still in its infancy, 


and regarded by big taxpayers with hostili- 
ty, and even by farmers in its suspicion. 
In 1906 he received the republican nom- 
ination to the senate from the 7th Middle- 
which had absorbed a portion 


sex district, 


of the old ‘“shoéstring dstrict’’ of Essex 
county, and consequently incorporated Ward 
6 of Lynn, also Lynnfield and Saugus, all 
of Essex county, within its precincts, as well 
as 18 towns in Middlesex county—Acton, 
Ayer, Bedford, Billerica, Boxboro, Burling- 
ton, Carlisle, Littleton, North Reading, 
Reading, Tewksbury, Westford and Wilming- 
ton, together with Wards 5 and 9 of Low- 
ell. 
The 
cations 
counties, 


16,000 voters were of various vo- 
and various minds, located in two 
and while the farmer vote was 
heavy, the manufacturing industries were 
also represented. But Sen. Grimes so well 
represented all his constituents that he was 
renominated and re-elected in 1908, and re- 
nominated and re-elected in 1909 without 
oppositon worthy of the name. Today, the 
great bulk of ‘tthe republican voters all 
through such parts of this senatorial district 
as are incorporated within the new 7th con- 
gressional district are heartily and enthusi- 
astically supporting James W. Grimes, 


In his first year in the senate he was ap- 
pointed to the committees on legal affairs, 
printing and street railways, of which last 
named committee he was made chairman. 
This was an unusual honor for a first year 
senator, and showed the high esteem in 
which he was held. 

To that chairmanship he was re-appoint- 
ed in both his subsequent years and it was 
one of the most important posts within the 
gifts of the president of the senate. 

In 1907 he handled the joint use of tracks 
bill which finally passed the senate after a 
stiff fight, in which at times Sen. Grimes 
had half the members in the chamber on 
his back, figuratively speaking, but he never 
allowed himself to lose his good nature and 
told his brother senators that if they would 
come one at a time, he would despatch them 
seriatim, which essertion he proereded tea 
make good, for the bill was engrossed in 
the senate, though later defeated in the 
house. ; 

He favored the anti-capital punishment 
bill to allow juries to add the words ‘‘with- 


out capital punishment’’ to verdicts of mur- 
der. ‘ 

He voted for the recess committee on la- 
bor legislation. The senator took his share 
of the hard fight over the shoe machinery 
hill in debate, voting undeviatingly for its 
advancement on every stage. 

In his second year in the senate, besides 
holdng the chairmanship of street railways, 
he served on legal affairs and towns, and 
also on the recess committee on’ fire insur- 
ance. In his third year the chairmanship 
of. the committee on bills in third reading 
and membership on the judiciary, added to 
the street railway chairmanship, compelled 
him to give up almost all his time to the 
business of the commonwealth. 

He was strongly urged for the presidency 
of the senate, but retired with a record as 
an expert in legislation affecting street rail- 
way corporations, one who knows the sub- 
ject in all its aspects, both from the stand- 
point of the riding public and the invest- 
ment and business sides of the question. 
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PRACTICAL POLITICS. 


MICHAEL F. PHELAN 


As Candidate for Democratic Nomination For Congress in New 


7th District His Record As Legislator Should Appeal 
Strongly to Labor and Progressive Vote 


With a legislative record that appeals 
to organized labor, to the progressive 
thought of the present day and to sound 
thinking citizens in general, Michael F. 
Phelan of Lynn will prove an extremely 
dificult candidate for any republican to 
defeat if he is the nominee of the demo- 
erats for congress in the new ‘T7th con- 
gressional, or Lynn to Lawrence, district. 
Modest and unassuming, as in his Beacon 
hill days, he is demonstrating as he did 
in those days that the loud trumpet is not 
always necessary to attract attention. 

Mr. Phelan would be a strong candidate 


for any office. He possesses a fine mental 
equipment and an extremely winning 
personality that makes friends and holds 
them. This is his first offence as a candi- 
date for office since the fall of 1906 when 
he ran for senator and lost out by only 
21 votes in the overwhelmingly republican ist 
Essex district—a district that always had 
been and still is regarded as hopeless from 
a democratic standpoint. 

Several times since then he has been ap- 
pealed to by democrats who recognized his 
vote-getting strength to allow the use of 
his name as a candidate for one office or 
another and this summer Goy. Foss ex- 
pressed his intention of appointing the 
Lynn man as chairman of the recently au- 
thorized state finance commission, with a 
$5000 salary, but nothing in the office hold- 
ing line appealed to Mr. Phelan until he 
was persuaded by friends to enter the lists 
as a candidate for congress in the new dis: 
trict, which, although normally republican, 
holds out bright prospects for success to a 


strong democrat such as the former rep- 
resentative. 

Mr. Phelan served in the house in 1905 
and 1906 and was one of the best thought 
of men on Beacon hill in his day. Althougn 
personally well fixed as to worldly goods, 
Rep. Phelan was always found lined up 
with the people and against the corpora- 
tions and political bosses. He made good 
from the start as a legisiator. Intuitively 
he seemed to appreciate what was called 
for and what was desired and at once be- 
came an integral part of the house ma- 
chinery. As indicative of the confidence his 


fellow “—Lynn members had in him he was 
given, as a first year man, charge of the 
bill for dredging Lynn harbor and he did 
his work well. 

His work in his first year attracted such 
attention that in his second year he was 
given a place on the prize committee of 
the legislature—the committee on the ju- 
diciary—and as a member of that commit- 
tee he secured the greatest amount of 
eredit in the famous’ anti-bucket shop 
fight, which resulted in the outlawing of 
those institutions. The success of that 
fight in the house was due to no other rep- 
resentative so much as te him. He had 
to combat some of the ablest men in the 
house and a powerful lobby but his pres- 
entation of the case against the bucket 
shops was unanswerable. 

In his whole legislative career he im- 
pressed the house as a man who had the 
courage of his convictions and was able 
to express them, without any entangling 


alliances, 
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As showing his progressiveness and his ~ 
views on labor, corporation and other matters 
close to the people it might be cited that 
he voted for the bill to constitute eight 
hours a day’s work for state and county 
employes, for the bill to increase the pay 
of metropolitan park employes, for ihe bill 
to allow peaceful persuasion of would-be 


strike breakers during lockouts and 
strikes, for the bill to compel _ street 
railway companies to equip their cars 
with safety fenders, for an _ investiga- 


tion of telephone rates and service, for 
the bill to compel street railways to equip 
their cars with lifting jacks, for the bill 
to impose an excise tax on public service 
corporations, for the bill levying a tax on 
inheritances, against the bill to allow rail- 
roads to acquire the stock of street rail- 
ways, for the bill to liberalize the law rel- 
ative to cities and towns engaging in the 
public lighting business, for the bill in- 
creasing the compensation for deaths 
caused by the negligence of commodn ecar- 
riers, for the bill to prohibit corporations 
from making contributions or payments for 
political purposes, for direct nominations 
of state officers, for the placing of names of 
candidates for United States senator on the 
ballot at the state election, that the peo- 
ple might express their preference, for the 
bill providing for the submission of ques- 
tions of public policy to the voters on the 
baliot at the state election, for the bill 
to provide for the payment of a gratuity 
to all surviving veterans of the civil war, 
and to pass the same bill over the govern- 
or’s veto, for the resolve providing for 
the erection of a monument to the soldiers 
and sailors from Massachusetts who died 
in service in the war with Spain and for 
every other bill sought by or in the inter- 
ests of the plain, everyday people. 

Rep. Phelan’s record as a legislator is 
one that he may well take pride in sub- 
mitting to the voters of his congressional 
district in his present campaign. It stamps 
him as a man who can be depended upon 
to carefully guard the rights of the plain 
people in the national congress and marks 
him as a eandidate who, if ncminated, 
would appeal with particular strength to 
the great masses of working people who 
largely comprise the populations of Law- 
rence, Lynn and Peabody. In him is com- 
bined ability and integrity, both of the 
highest order. } : 

Michael F. Phelan was born in Lynn 37 
years ago and received his early educa- 
tion in the public schools there. He grad- 
uated from Harvard college. in 1897,. and 
three years later received his degree from 
the Harvard law school. Besides his pro- 
fession as a lawyer, which he practices in 
Lynn and Boston, he is interested -in the 
manufacturing industry. 


LIKE THE MUSHROOM. 


Cong. George Francis O’Shaunessy of 
Rhode Island, whose silvery voice has sev- 
eral times been heard in this’ state, has 
sprung up like a mushroom in the politics 
of ‘Little Rhody.” ‘‘Georgie,’’ as they call 
him, was born in the Emerald Isle, bringing 
his parents to New York when he was four 
years old. He was deputy attorney general 
of New York in 1904-05 and assistant cor- 
poration counsel of New York in 1906. He 
resigned the latter job and moved to Provi- 
dence in 1907, being elected to the Rhode 
Island house of representatives in 1909 and 
to congress in 1910. This year he also want- 
ed to go on the democratic national com- 
mittee but that was asking too much and 
the Rhode Island democrats returned Geo. 
W. Greene of Woonsocket who has been a 
national committeeman since Bryan began 
running for president, although ‘Georgie’ 
claimed they double-crossed him in the count- 
ing of the votes, election being by a “‘soap- 
box’ primary. Still ‘“‘Georgie’’ ought not 
to kick. He has done fairly well. 


A PRODUCT OF PITTSFIELD. 


Cong. William Cox Redfield of Brooklyn, 
who is regarded by Gov. Wilson and many 
others as the leading tariff authority in the 
country, is a product of the Pittsfield pub- 
lie and high schools. Although born in Al- 
bany, he lived in Pittsfield from the time 
he was nine until he was nineteen and 
is a frequent visitor there now. Like Gov. 
Foss, Mr. Redfield is engaged in the manu- 
facture of heating, ventilating and drying 
apparatus and is one of the biggest import- 
ers in the country. He is vice-president of 
the American Blower company. 
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PRACTICAL POLITICS. 


CONG. ERNEST W. ROBERTS — 


Not Spectacular but Extremely Successful in His Long Career— 
Has Established Reputation of Getting Things for His 
Constituency—A Progressive Legislator 


There are two kinds of successful repre- 
sentatives. The first is typified by the man 
who on accession to public office jumps 
immediately into the limelight and electri- 
fies the country by his public utterances. 
The second less spectacular, but 
none the iess successful. He is the quiet, 
purposeful and resourceful man who makes 
his basis for success the actual doing of 
things and lets those things talk for him 
among his constituency, where things ac- 
complished are most felt. 

Of this second type Ernest W. Roberts, 
of Chelsea, is the most notable example 
among public men today. 
No man has accomplished more and said 
less about it than has he; and no man has 


a constituency to which he is closer 
through the personal touch arising from 
intimate knowledge, than the Chelsea con- 
gressman. 

Mr. Roberts is a native of Maine; he 
came to Massachusetts as a boy and has 
spent the major part of his life here. He 
was educated in Chelsea public schools, the 
Highland Military academy, Boston Uni- 
versity and Boston University Law school, 
and has been an active member of the bar 
since 1881. Before going to congress he 
served in the city government and in both 
houses in the state legislature. Fourteen 
years ago he was first chosen as the rep- 
resentative of the old 7th district, and has 
eontinued in that capacity ever since. Un- 
der the new djstricting the number of the 
congressman’s territory has been changed 
to Nine, but his continuation in the office 
will not be affected by the change as he 
receives the republican nomination without 
contest. 

In some instances that nomination might 
mean less but Roberts’ reputation in caring 
for all his constituency has made him a 
wonderful vote getter and once he is nom- 
inated he has a faculty of smashing party 
lines on election day and drawing votes to 
himself by the force of his personal popu- 
larity. 

Behind that popularity, however, is the 
characteristic of getting what he goes af- 
ter; of promising little and accomplishing 
much. This reputation for getting things 
wes firmly established in the state legis- 
lature. While there he assumed a promi- 
nent part in legislation and was one of the 
floor leaders in charge of the bill for the 
creation of the great metropolitan water 
system. Early in his legislative work he 
advocated many of those things which have 
recently come to be poular under the title 
progressive. In 1894 he was found advocat- 
ing woman’s suffrage. For more than a 
dozen years he has advocated the adoption 
of the direct primary system. In his serv- 
ice in the state government he favored bi- 
ennial elections and bi-ennial sessions of 
the legislature; and during that service he 
worked for laws looking to a betterment of 
labor conditions and especially for those 
governing the employment of women and 
children. One of the results of this latter 
activity is an engrossed memorial from the 
stationary engineers commending his ef- 
forts in securing protecting legislation for 
this class of workmen. During the terms 
in which he was on Beacon hill he began 
the agitation, which he has since consist- 
ently followed, looking to the direct elec- 
tion of United States senators by the peo- 
ple. 

On entering his congressional career he 
continued the program of successful effort 
he had so satisfactorily started. Coming 
from the district which then included the 
Boston navy yard within its lines he made 
the needs of that yard a special care. That 
care he has continued to this day. His 
service on the committee on naval affairs 
has given him the opportunity to become 
an expert on naval matters and this ex- 
pert knowledge has been used to good ad- 
vantage in the interests of the Boston 
yard. Up to 1912 he has secured a total of 
appropriations for the yard of rising four 
millions of dollars, without some of which 


is the 


Massachusetts’ 


at any rate, many an employee there would 
have been out of work. He was the orig- 
inal advocate of the idea of building bat- 
tleships in navy yards. It was Roberts of 
Massachusetts who saved the chain shop 
of the Boston yard when its abolishment 
was threatened and almost accomplished, 
and this is one of the memorable legisla- 
tive victories of his career. 

But the navy yard is a small item in the 
total. He was the father of the free al- 
cohol bill and with the co-operation of the 
painter's union, of Lynn, one of whose 


members had been blinded by the fumes 
of wood alcohol, was able to eclinch-the ar- 
guments in committee that made the leg- 
islation possible. It was Roberts who stud- 
ied the gypsy moth problem and suggested 
the method of handling it now in vogue by 
the federal authorities. That system creat- 
ed by him in 1906 is still in use and has 
been successful. 

In the matter of river and harbor ap- 
propriations he has not been idle and he 
has secured thousands of dollars for the 
navigable waters in his district. Recently 
he was made prominent by the federal in- 
corporation bill of which he is the author 
and which was put before congress in Jan- 
uary of this year. 

In the light of the present agitation it is 
an interesting side-light on the independ- 


ence of the man to record some of his 
votes during the past 14 years. on 
issues recently made prominent. He has 


repeatedly voted for the direct election of 
United States senators, he voted for the 
railroad rate bill, for the pure food law, 


and for the meat inspection bill. He voted 
for the campaign publicity bill, for the 
creation of the tariff board and for its re- 


tention. He was recorded in favor of ship 
subsidy, of the Appalachian forest reserve 
bill, of the income tax bill, and of the 


children’s bureau. He voted to abolish the 
treaty with Russia. He opposed the effort 
to make the civil service tenure one of 
seven years rather than for good behavior 
which was a democratic effort to pave the 
way. for a return to the spoils system. He 
favored the removal of the ‘‘gag-law’’ in 
operation against the men in the postal 
service and supported the eight-hour law 
popularly known as the “eight in ten” 
measure. He voted for postal savings banks 
and the establishment of the parcels post. 
He has always been a friend of the old 
soldier and supported the service pension 
bill, now a law, and has been a consistent 
advocate of the principle of veteran’s pref- 
erence. 

To detail further his career is not pos- 


sible here. 
always lived fully up to his reputation as 
being a representative of all the peopleand 


Suffice it to say Roberts has 


countless letters and endorsements from 
men in all walks of life bear testimony to 
this fact. Labor unions have always been 
his friends and are solidly with him today. 
And the same is true of all classes of men 
who have to do with him. 

He is the type of man who wears well 
as a representative. Ready to undertake 
any worthy thing that may be brought to 
his attention there is nothing so small that 
he will neglect it. But this attention to 
the minute detail of his work in no way 
affects his interest in the larger affairs of 
state. 

Lacking spectacular characteristics it has 
taken some time for his true value to be 
appreciated but it is no exaggeration to 
say today that he has come to be one of 
the big men of the house and Massachu- 
setts ensures to herself conscientious and 
painstaking representation while she retains 
Roberts of Chelsea in Washington, 
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Cambridge. It is 


-he was chairman. 


PRACTICAL POLITICS. 


HON. EDWARD P. BARRY 


Aggressive Ex-Councillor Seeking Democratic Nomination for 
Lieutenant Governor—As Member of Executive Council 
For Three Years Responsible for Many Reforms 


The campaign of Edward P. Barry, former 
member of the executive council, for the 
democratic nomination for lieutenant-gov- 
ernor, met with a serious misfortune, as 
a case of laryngitis, long-persisting, prac- 
tically has kept Mr. Barry off the stump. 
Nevertheless, the South Boston man has 
been ever ready with his pen, being a 
naturally. talented newspaper man, and he 
has been able to carry on a literary cam- 
paign of a high order of merit. 

It is no undue laudation to say that 
Edward P. Barry is today one of the most 
prominent democrats in Suffolk county, and 
especially popular and prominent in South 
Boston. His most recent honors as a man 
of public affairs were won as a member of 
the executive council in 1907, 1908, and 1909. 
The district embraces 17 wards in the city 
of Boston, and four wards in the city of 
the solitary democratic 
councillor district allowed by the republican 
legislative majority in districting the state, 
and naturally there is always great rivalry 
among democrats for the nomination, which 
is equivalent to an election, so solidly demo- 
eratic is the district. It is a great tribute 
to the personality of Mr. Barry that he was 
triumphantly nominated and _ elected for 
three successive terms, winning his first 
nomination against the candidate of Mayor 
Fitzgerald’s machine. 

Ever the friend of the poor, oppressed, 
and unfortunate, Mr. Barry had hardly tak- 
en his seat in the council when he ex- 
pressed with emphasis his convictions re- 
garding the conduct of some of the state 
institutions, and undertook to bring about 
a reform. He was successful to a degree, 
but the full merit of his courageous under- 
taking was disclosed only. after a democra- 
tic governor had been elected, when it be- 
came possible to secure a Sweeping inves- 
tigation, and another chapter of improve- 
ments. 

Mr. Barry served on several of the most 
important committees of the executive coun- 
cil—in all three years on pardons, charitable 
institutions, and prisons, also on harbors and 
public lands and railroads, also military and 
naval affairs of which last-named committee 
In previous years there 
had been democratic members of the coun- 
cil who showed a supine reverence for ‘‘the 
powers that be,’’ and allowed the republi- 
can majority in the council, overwhelming 
as it was, to run the steam-roller without 
protest. Mr. Barry early proved himself not 
one of these, and it was not long before 
the republican members learned that it was 
not safe to ride roughshod over him. 


Councr. Barry strenuously protested 
against the financial management of the 
state institutions and would never sign a 
warrant as a member of the council. He 
advocated a state purchasing board, a state 
finance commission and a state payroll, the 
latter two now being provided for. Gov. 
Guild accepted his minority report on the 
Foxboro investigation,, which resulted in 
the removal of the entire board of trus- 
tees, turning down the majority report. 
Councr. Barry also was responsible for the 
reorganization of the Danvers asylum board 
of trustees and for many other reforms 
of great benefit. 


A whole volume of stories of human in- 
terest, tales of actual distress relieved, could 
be written about these three years of Councr. 
Barry’s life, and if put in circulation would 
constitute a campaign document that would 
bring an avalanche of votes. 

Edward P. Barry was born in South Bos- 
ton November 28, 1864, and is a younger 
brother of Thomas Jackson Barry, former 
president of the democratic city committee. 
He received his early education in the pub- 
lie schcols, graduating from the Lawrence 
school, and subsequently working his way 
through the evening high schools. 

After two years’ employment in a whole- 
sale woolen house, and three years in the 


Boston office of the treasurer of the Hamil- 
ton Manufacturing company and Appleton 
company of Lowell, Mr. Barry became a 
member of the reportorial staff of the Bos- 
ton Daily Advertiser, and from the begin- 
ning indicated that he had entered upon a 
successful career in what might well have 
been his life vocation. 

His large acquaintance in South Boston, 
and his ambition, resulted in his purchase 
of a half interest in the South Boston News, 
and became its editor. 

At the same time, however, he was offered 
a large salary on the Boston Herald, and 


that 
reporter, editor of the sporting department, 


for 15 years remained on paper, as 
and finally night city editor. This last posi- 
tion he was obliged to resign because of ill- 
ness brought on by overstudy while prepar- 
ing to enter the Harvard medical school. 

Ambitious to a degree, and restless, he 
finally decided to take up the study of law, 
and at the same time went back on the 
Boston Herald to become its court reporter. 
In this way he was killing two birds with 
one stone, obtaining practical experience in 
court proceedings, from actual observations, 
while conning Blackstone. 4 

Seizing a favorable opportunity he pur- 
chased the South Boston Inquirer, which 
by his editorial fearlessness, as well as by 
his excellent newsgetting facilities, and ap- 
preciation for news, he made one of the 
best weekly newspapers in the state. 

On his graduation from the Boston Uni- 
versity Law school, he took office at 10 
Postoffice square, and it was not long be- 
fore he began to build up a large individ- 
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ual practice of his own, especially in the 
criminal courts. 

Mr. Barry is an excellent public speaker. 
Ths style is never florid nor verbose, but 
concise, quiet and convincing. He prepares 
his cases with profound study and consum- 
mate care, so that he has been rarely known 
to lose a verdict. Mr. Barry has also em- 
barked in various business ventures. 

What South Boston citizens thought of 
him was shown when they chose him presi- 
dent of the South Boston Citizens associa- 
tion, probably the most powerful organiza- 
tion of any of the various improvement as- 
sociations of the city. 


Mr. Barry has always been versatile. In 
amateur athletics he was for years a lead- 
er in New England. As president of the 
New England Amateur Rowing association, 
und also president of the New England 
Amateur Athletic association he created and 
fostered a spirited rivalry among oarsmen 
and others interested in manly sports, and 
initiated a great and far-reaching work in 


building up the health and strength of New 
Iingland youth and improving them mentally 
and morally as well as physically. He is 
also a member of a score of social and fra- 
ternal organizations, including James. E. 
Hayes council, Knights of Columbus, Gen- 
eral Sherman lodge, A. O. U. W., the A. 
O. H., the Boston Press club, the Hepta- 
sophs and the Boston Athletic association. 

Mr. Barry has always been a democrat. 
He was elected to the common council in 
1889 and 1890, and for several years Was a 
member of the democratic ward and city 
commitiee. He organized and was president 
of the first Caucus Reform association, 
through which was brought about the Aus- 
tralian system of voting in the primaries. 

Of tried integrity and proven ability ex- 
Couner. Barry has won a high place in the 
democratic party and in the sentiments of 
all who have faith in an incorruptibly. sin- 
cere and well-informed public official, who 
the performance of it. He is married and 
has two boys and two girls. 
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PRACTICAL POLITICS: 


LOUIS K. 


ROURKE 


Head of the Public Works Department a Big Man in a Big Job— 
City Getting a Dollar’s Worth for Every Dollar Spent— 
Has Been Doing Big Things For Many Years. 


The creation of a municipal department of 
public works by the consolidation of sev- 
eral smaller departments created a demand 
for a man big enough to fill the bill. In 
the gradual development of municipal con- 
ditions at city hall, it is no longer snfficient 
that the head of an important city depart- 
ment shall have a political certificate of 
merit or that he shall have succeeded in 
drawing a salary successfully for many 
years in a place of minor importance. 

The department of public works employs 
more than 3400 men in positions high and 
It takes care of Boston’s streets and 
maintaining old and building new 
thoroughfares, and incidentally faces prob- 
lems of no mean magnitude. The bridges 
ef the city, its gas and electric lights, are 
within the jurisdiction of the department. 
The East Boston is operated by it, 
and: the city water service, with its 
high and low pressure mains, is also a part 
of the consolidated department. Last, but 
not least, the collection disposal of 
garbage and refuse as well as the cleaning, 
oiling and watering of streets are entrusted 


low. 
sewers, 


ferry 
entire 


and 


to the department. 

The of the entire department 
is work which demands intelligent and care- 
ful direction and supervision every hour of 
The man who is big enough for 
the! job must be an more than 
one; line, and he must be able to think and 
speak, and above all he must be a compe- 
He must also be quick 
to perceive and ready to grasp as well as 
being a man of determination and push. 

For that position Mayor Fitzgerald went 
to Panama, on the advice of men who knew 
what was wanted, and he took Louis K. 
Rourke from the federal service and gave 
him, to. Boston as commissioner of public 


operation 


the : day. 
expert in 


tent judge of men. 


works. In doing so, the mayor did the right 
thing at the right time, and not only 
astounded the politicians, but absolutely 
silenced them. Commr.. Rourke’s accom- 


plishment. in the consolidated department 
has: convinced the mayor and everyone in 
Boston, except a few disgruntled politicians, 
that the selection of the commissioner was 
a genuine master stroke, and that the mayor 
was fully justified in traveling even into the 
canal zone to get the best man obtainable 
for, the -place. 

Aiverything that Commr. Rourke has done 
since he accepted a municipal position has 
convinced even the most sceptical that he 
is equal to his task. The best evidence of 
that is that he is obtaining results and giv- 
ing to the municipality a genuine dollar’s 
worth of work for every dollar expended. 
The consolidation of the street, sewer, en- 
ginéering and water departments, was 
Commr,. Rourke’s suggestion. The adoption 
of that suggestion has saved the city hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars annually. 

Whatever can be said of Commr. Rourke 
and his work as head of the city’s largest 
department must be determined wholly from 
observation and study, for he is one of 
those individuals who will not talk about 
himself, and one who abhors fine words and 
fulsome compliment. His best friends de- 
plore his excessive modesty. That, they 
say, is his one fault. He is not lacking in 
courage and his fearless manner of running 
his department has proven that his make-up 
contains no tinge of timidity. But whether 
from conservatism or from an_. innate 
shrinking from self-advertisement, the fact 
is that he has always hated notoriety. 

His division engineers in the public works 
department and other subordinate officials 
under his jurisdiction whose work brings 
them in daily contact with their chief re- 
gard him as a master mind and frequently 
express amazement because of his knowl- 
edge of the actual condition in every divi- 
sion of the department. He knows every 
man in his employ and hew much work he 


does and where he is doing it. Every morn- 
ing the commissioner is on his job even 
before the men report for work and a daily 
flying trip in his auto shows him just what 
is being done and whether it is being done 
properly. 

Commr. Rourke’s success in life and his 
advancement to his present position are a 
striking illustration of what may be ac- 
complished by perseverance and without the 
so-called ‘“‘pull.’”’ Since accepting his posi- 


tion-in this city, he has had anything but 
a “pull.”’ Political leaders and others who 
had always been able to curry favors from 
the heads of the street department in years 
gone by have fought Commr. Rourke on all 
sides and have even gone as far as to 
urge Mayor Fitzgerald to get him out of 
office. 

Louis K. Rourke was born in the town 
of Abington in 1873, graduating from the 
public schools of that town in 1890. During 
all the time that could be spared from his 
school duties, he worked in the shoe fac- 
tories of the town. In 1891 he entered the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and 
was graduated in 1895 from the course of 
civil engineering. 

On leaving ‘‘Tech,’’ Rourke decided that 
he wanted to get a position with the execu- 
tive end of the railroad business and se- 
cured employment as a section hand on the 
Boston & Maine railroad. The young man 
had no relatives, friends or even acquain- 
tances in the employ of this road, but was 
in a fair way to get a better position when 
he learned that there was a vacancy on 


the Panama railroad and applied for it. 
There he secured employment as supervisor 
of tracks and held that position for fully 
two years when he resigned to accept a 
position of roadmaster on the Guayaquil & 
Quito railroad in Ecuador. Rourke held 
that place for a year and quit to engage in 
business as a contractor ‘im building dif- 
ferent sections of the Guayaquil & Quito 
railroad. He completed his work in Ecua- 
dor in 1903 and returning to the United 
States, he formed a partnership with his 
brother in the contracting business. He 
remained with his brother until the opening 
of the Panama canal work when he dis- 
solved the partnership and accepted a posi- 
tion on the canal as superintendent of con- 
struction. Mr. Rourke passed through the 
various grades of superintendent of con- 
struction, superintendent of tracks, superin- 
tendent of tracks and dumps, assistant divi- 


sion engineer, and division engineer. 

In 1910, Mr. Rourke was called upon by 
Mayor Fitzgerald to accept the position of 
superintendent of streets at a salary of 
$7500 a year, although the mayor had never 


seen him, and he accepted _the position. 
Shortly after Mr. Rourke took office, the 
street department with the city engineer’s 
department and the sewer and water de- 
partments were merged into the department 
of public works and Mr. Rourke was named 
as head at $9000 a year. 

The story of Mr. Rourke’s career is a 
refutation of the idea prevalent among 
young men that a man cannot expect to 
advance unless he has a “‘pull.’”’ 


Cong. Morris Sheppard, who will succeed 
Archbold’s friend, Joseph Weldon Bailey, 
as senator from Texas, is national treasurer 
and has been for 13 years of the Woodmen 
of the World, the second largest fraternal 
insurance order in the United States. He 
has been in congress ten years, being first 
elected to fill the vacancy caused by the 
death of his father, John L. Sheppard, 
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EDWARD C. 


MANSFIELD 


Without Doubt the Most Efficient Postmaster Boston Ever Had— 
Has Inaugurated Many Improvements in Postal Service— 
His Office i is No Political Sinecure 


Edward C. Mansfield is without any doubt 
the most efficient postmaster Boston has 
ever had. This can be said without dis- 
erediting predecessors because the office has 
grown so tremendously that today a man of 
far greater ability, both administrative and 
executive, and possessed of initiative and 
resource, is required, if the Boston post- 
office is to be carried on in such @ way as 
to provide properly for all the multitudinous 
and ever multiplying needs of the metropo- 
lis of New England. 

Years ago it might have been a political 
sinecure. Today Postmaster Mansfield earns 
every cent of his $8000 salary. He is a 
progressive in the best sense of the word. 
He began his second term Dec. 17, 1911, on 
reappointment of Pres. Taft. The com- 
plimentary banquet tendered Postmaster 
Mansfield by the 134 members of the Postal 
Superintendents association with eulogistic 
addresses by prominent men in the com- 
munity, and the editorial encomiums with- 
out regard to political complexion of the 
newspapers, all evidenced how strongly in- 
trenched he is in the esteem of his feilow- 
citizens, of whatsoever party. 

It is not many years ago that the ‘Boston 
Postal District’’ was unknown. When Mr. 
Coveney was in charge, under Cleveland, 
the district was so limited, and the business 
so circumscribed that the maximum was 
$1,500,060. Today it comprises 10 cities and 
10 towns, with an area of 174 1-2 square 
miles, stretching from Melrose Highlands on 
the north to South Weymouth on the souch, 
and serving 1,350,000 patrons @aily. 

early in his administration Mr. Mans- 
field took decided steps toward extending 
the facilities of the money order system to 
the fullest extent. 

In place of the 5 o’clock closing at the 
main office, and 6 o’clock ciosing at branch 
stations, he established an all-night money 
order office at the main postoffice and ex- 
tended the hours at all others so that they 
remained open as long as any other deyart- 
ment. This change met a demand which 
had been growing, and it was one of many 
in the direction of making the Boston post- 
otlice truly metropolitan in its adequacy. 

Another indication of Ir. Mansfield’s 
initiative, enterprise and energy is found 
in the great improvements of all sorts in 
both the main and branch offices. Where 
a renewal of a lease was to be made, he 
has in every case required needed changes 
and improvements in the premises, or 
brought about removal to other and better 
quarters. 

Ample room for the business and sanitary 
surroundings for clerks and carriers he in- 
sists on. 

Because of the congested conditions in 
the federal building, he appealed to Post- 
master-General Meyer for remedy and the 
latter appointed a special commission of in- 
vestigation, making Mr. Mansfield a mem- 
ber. As the result of their report the par- 
tition of the Postoffice square corridor was 
extended outward so as to take in 1000 
additional square feet of working space in 
the office. 

On Jan. 1, 1908, when Postmaster Mans- 
field assumed office the Boston Postal Dis- 
trict comprised the main building, 20 sta- 
tions within the corporate limits of Boston, 
and 26 branches in other cities and towns. 

Since then 21 branch offices in outside 
cities and towns, and one at Grove Hall, 
have been added. 

His army of employees numbers 3270. 
Receipts have jumped from $5,359,000 to 
over $7,000,000. 

In the old days, this army would have 
been moulded into a political machine, but 
‘Postmaster Mansfield neither knows nor 
seeks to know the politics of employees, and 
does not dream of influencing them in a 
partisan way. 

On the contrary, Postmaster Mansfield 
was one of the first postmasters in the 
country to inaugurate the efficiency record 
system, and to conduct it according to the 


‘spirit as well as the letter of the instruc- 


tions of the department. During the past 
three years the system has become a fixture 
in the Boston office and has been of the 
gZreatest benefit to all, both as to promotion 
and to discipline. 

During his first term, Postmaster Mans- 
field was honored by the postmaster-general 


in being appointed a member of two com- 
missions to study questions relating to the 
pneumatic tube service. In June, 1908, he 
was appointed a member of a commission 
to report upon the question whether it was 
feasible to purchase the pneumatic tube 
system employed to convey mail in several 
of the large cities of the country. 

During the following year he was appoint- 
ed on a commission to advise the post- 
master-general as to the feasibility of in- 
stalling a 30-inch tube in the city of 
Cincinnati. 

The Sunday closing of offices testifies to 
Postmaster Mansfield’s humanity and con- 


sideration for. employees. 


The. step was not 
taken without prolonged investigation and 


consideration. The opposition has been in- 
finitésimal compared with the great volume 
of approbation. 

Under the new arrangement and until the 
new.-law relating to the Sunday closing went 
into effect on September 1 last, out of a 
force of 1271 only 10 carriers report on Sun- 
day morning at the general office to as- 
semble the mail on the carriers’ desks, and 
these men work only one Sunday. in 16. 
The Sunday closing has been of inestimable 
benefit to the clerks as well as to the car- 
riers, for the Sunday work of. the clerks 
has been correspondingly reduced to a 
minimum, 

Moreover, any Sunday work is compen- 
sated for by time off during some of the 
six secular days. 

Another great improvement which re- 
dounds to the credit of Postmaster Mans- 
field’s administration resulted from his ap- 
peal, both by an address and by letters, to 
the Boston Chamber of Commerce to urge 
business men to post their letters as soon 
as written instead of delaying till the end 
of the day, causing a great congestion 
between 4.30 and 8 p. m. He pointed out 
the advantage to the business men of get- 
ting their letters on earlier trains, as well 
as of better service by the postal employees 


if their labors were more evenly distributed, 
and the effect of his appeal was immediate 
and remarkable. i 


A postal savings depository was opened 
at the Boston postoffice under the direction 
of Postmaster Mansfield Aug. 1, 1911, and 
eight branch depositories were established 
Oct. 9, 1911. The business done at each has 
shown a steady growth from the outset. 
There are now nearly 6000 depositors, 
with $650,000 deposits. 

Their popularity has been increasing to 
such an extent that on Aug. 1 Postmaster 
Mansfield obtained leave from Washington 
to constitute all of the branch offices, within 
the Boston postal district, savings deposi- 
tories. 

Mr. Mansfield is a disciplinarian, but he 
knows when to relax rules, as was illus- 
trated when on occasions when the tem- 
perature has risen above 95 he has omitted 
a delivery, and allowed carriers to escape 
the danger of sunstroke. 

As a feature of his progressive adminis- 
tration Postmaster Mansfield has recently 


concluded: a series cf lectures ‘upon postal 
+1ethods.~ The lectures have been delivered 
before business, civic, educational and de- 
partmental organizations, and have covered 
a wide range of discussion calculated to 
impress the auditors with the importance of 
the postoftice department as’ a public utility 
occupying a closer relation. to the people 
than any other government enterprise, 

Postmaster Mansfield is a great organizer, 
and. exemplifies, to an unusual degree, tact, 
push and principle. His friends are legion. 
He wears his laurels modestly, but they 
are deserved, and have been won as the 
result of years of faithful service. His ad- 
ministration of the Boston postoffice will be 
remembered as the most efficient and the 
most progressive in its history. 


Sen. Francis E. Warren of Wyoming, who 
is sixth in point of seniority in the United 
States senate and chairman of the big ap- 
propriations committee, was born in Hins- 
dale up in the Berkshires, served in the 
49th Massachusetts infantry in the ceivil 
war, afterwards was captain inthe state 
militia and engaged in farming and stock- 
raising here until 1868 when he moved toe 
Wyoming, then a part of the territory of 
Dakota. He has been holding office there 
almost continuously ever since, 
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GEORGE J. 


RAYMOND 


Stands Excellent Chance of Winning Republican Nomination 
for Senate in Cambridge District—Honest, Able and Fearless 
in Both Public Life and Business 


That dark days have fallen on the repub- 
lican party is the opinion generally ex- 
pressed by most of the old-time leaders, but 
that all is not yet lost is amply demonstrat- 
ed by the fact that a forceful and able 
man like George J. Raymond still considers 
the senatorial nomination in the 2d Middle- 
sex district well worth striving for. 

Mr. Raymond is no politician. He does 
not want to be one and doesn’t care who 
knows it. He has several experiences with 
poiiticians, though, and he has learned the 
game as thoroughly as the shrewdest of the 
tribe could teach him. His experience has 


not been confined to one party, either, for 
his first insight came from the republicans, 
while his last was administered by about 
the cheapest bunch of democrats it would 
be possible to herd into one section. 

The point is, though, that he knows poli- 
tics without having been a politician. He 
knews it so thoroughly by this time that 
his chances of winning the republican nom- 
ination in the Cambridge district are re- 
garded as exceptionally bright by the clos- 
est observers of the political game in that 
region. It will, moreover, in the opinion of 
many republicans of the University City, 
be a good day for the party when George 
J. Raymond becomes identified with it as 
one of its representatives om Beacon hill. 

His sterling honesty furnishes one reason 
for this belief, his ability furnishes 
another, his absolute fearlessness a _ third, 
and his determination that the people shall 
rule in Massachusetts as well as in other 
sections of the country is a fourth. The lat- 
ter is the chief tenet of his creed. He has 


fought for that principle for years, spend- 
ing his own money to inculcate a demand 
to that end on the part of the _ people 
themselves. He is a man who has great 
faith in the wisdom of the American peo- 
ple. They may be so engrossed in their 
own personal affairs that for short inter- 
vals they may neglect their public duties, 
but all that is necessary in that case, he 
believes, is to awaken them to their re- 
sponsibilities, when the government will 
soon be restored to its old and _ proper 
groove. 

Mr. Raymond’s whole career from _ boy- 


hood has been such as to fit him in a pre- 
eminent degree for public life. His person- 
ality alone is such that it will make of him 
an ideal legislator, and mayhap, in some 
not very distant time, a strong executive. 
He is big in stature and big in mentality, 
to begin with, but in addition he is force- 
ful in character and honest to the last 
degree in intent. 

His whole career has been such, too, to 
emphasize every phase of his nature that 
makes for success in the public service. 

A few of the many reasons expressed to 
the voters of his district in aid of his can- 
didacy are: 

“If you think 14 employees of one pub- 
lic service corporation are too many to hold 
positions in our city government attend 
the primaries September 24. 

“If you think 17 lawyers, mostly repre- 
senting corporations as a method of live- 
lihood, are too many in the state senate. 
attend the primaries September 24. 

“If you believe that the judiciary and 


other important ,committees of the legisla- 
ture should contain more business men 
and a less number of lawyers, to end that 
there may be drafted laws favorable to 
the business and working men, attend the 
primaries September 24. 

“If you believe it about time to call a 
halt in the present management of affairs 
in the city of Cambridge attend the pri- 
maries September 24. 

“Tf you believe the time has come to take 
account of stock and weed out a lot of 
dead wood in the political organization of 
Cambridge, attend the primaries Septem- 
ber 24. 

“If you want the city of Cambridge to 
become one of the most corrupt cities in 
the commonwealth, stay away from the 
primaries September 24.” 

Mr. Raymond has been induced to offer 
his services for the senate from, the knowl- 
edge he gained at the state house this 
year, together with his experience in an 
unsought senatorial contest two years ago. 
Previous to his personal experience he be- 
lieved the affairs of Cambridge were bad, 
put subsequently found them much worse. 

Mr. Raymond has the courage of his con- 
victions, the business experience to serve 
well the public interest; he cannot’ be 
bought, sold or influenced to betray the 
interest of the people. Proud of his city, 
its history and its advantages; ready to 
give of his ripe business experience; fear- 
less and uncompromising with wrong; with 
a tender heart and warm sympathy for 
every worthy purpose; with a knowledge 
of the methods annually put into opera- 
tion by selfish and pecuniary interests to 
defeat the wishes and needs of the peo- 
ple; who is there more worthy to be nom- 
inated as senator? 

Mi. Raymond possesses a fine Summer home 
at Sudbury, where he has converted 500 acres 
Sudbury, where he has converted 500 acres 
of ordinary land into one of the finest 
farms of the region. He is a member of 
the Ancients, of De Molay commandery, K. 
T., Boston Lodge, B. P. O. E., the Massa- 
chusetts Fish & Game association, the 
Press club and a number of other promi- 
nent organizations. 


A PROPHETIC SPEECH. 


“Towering genius disdains a beaten path. 
It seeks regions hitherto unexplored. It 
sees no distinction in adding story to story 
upon the monuments of fame erected to the 
memory of others. It denies that it is 
glory enough to serve under any chief. It 
seorns to tread in the footsteps of any 
predecessor, however illustrious. It thirsts 
and burns for distinction; and if possible 
it will have it, whether at the expense of 
emancipating slaves or enslaving freemen. 
Is it unreasonable then to expect that some 
men possessed of the loftiest genius, con- 
pled with ambition to push it to its utmost 
stretch, will at some time spring up among 
us? And when such a one does, it will 
require the people to be united with each 
other, attached to the government and 
laws, and generally intelligent, to success- 
fully frustrate his designs. Distinction will 
be his paramount object, and although he 
would as willingly, perhaps more so, acquire 
it by doing good as harm, yet, that oppor- 
tunity being past, and nothing left to be 
done in the way of building up, he would 
set boldly to the task of pulling down.’’— 
Lincoln’s address at Springfield, Ill., Jan. 
27, 1837. 


A SPRY KID. 


Former Cong. Edwin C. Burleigh of Maine, 
who went under in the election two years 
ago only to come to the surface again Mon- 
day with a United States senatorship in 
his grasp, is given a lot of credit for the 
general result in Maine. Burleigh, who 
owns the Kennebec Journal, conducted an 
extensive campaign for the senatorship and 
is said to have written a personal letter to 
almost every man who voted the republi- 
can ticket Monday and probably a few to 
men who didn’t. Burleigh is 67 years old 
and few men of his age are more active. 


A TALKATIVE TICKET. 


A republican ticket made up entirely of 
women candidates will be placed in the 
field in Idaho this fall against the regular 
republican and progressive tickets. The 
women members of the republican party in 
Idaho announced that they had become dis- 
gusted with the wrangling within the party 
and had decided to place a ticket of their 
own before the people. Women never did 
like wrangling. ; 
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EBEN S. DRAPER 


His Selection to Succeed Sen. Crane Would be Eminently Fitting 
—His Businesslike Administration of State’s Affairs Bids 
Fair to Stand as High Watermark for Years 


The selection of Eben Sumner Draper of 
Hopedale as the successor of Winthrop Mur- 
ray Crane of Dalton in the senate of the 
United States would be an eminently fit- 
ling one in every respect. Massachusetts 
would continue to be represented in the up- 
per house of the national legislature by a 
business man of large success, by a man 
who, like Crane, gave the state, as gover- 
nor, @ business administration of extraor- 
dinary high character, and his selection 
would mean the continuation of that time- 
honored policy of the state in dividing the 
two senatorships, one to the eastern part 
of the state and the other to the central 
or western part. 

A man of rare business ability, of very 
high scholarly attainments, with a strong 
grasp on the great industrial questions 
whose proper settlement is vital to the life 
of the republic, and a quiet, painstaking 
and extremely effective worker, Eben Dra- 
per is peculiarly fitted for a position in the 
senate of the United States. Moreover he 
looks the part and with him in Murray 
Crane’s seat, Massachusetts would feel sure 


“of being represented with proper dignity in 


the most dignified legislative body in the 
world. 

Not since Crane’s time has Massachusetts 
been given a business administration of: the 
character given it by Gov. Eben S. Draper 
in his two terms, and the part of Curtis 
Guild’s that he filled as acting governor. 
What a far ery from the orderly, dignified 
and efficient administration of the state’s 
business by Eben S. Draper to the admin- 
istration of the present governor, one of the 
political accidents of the big wind which 
swept the country from coast to coast in 
1910, indiscriminately blowing out republi- 
can governors, congressmen and United 
States senators and blowing in democratic 
successors with as little discrimination. 

Eben S. Draper served the commonwealth 
as its governor for two years, after three 
years of probationary service in the chair 
of lieutenant governor. He was first called 
to the chair in February, 1908, during the 
serious illness of Gov. Guild and in the four 
following trying months of a legislative ses- 
sion, he carried on the duties of the post 
with marked ability. 


In the fall of 1909 he succeeded to the 
governorship by a plurality of 60,000 votes 
and then followed for two years an admin- 
istration of the state’s affairs which bids 
fair to stand as the high water mark for 
years to come. His administration was a 
positive administration. He was imme- 
diately confronted, on assuming office, with 
the necessity of settling the difficulty of 
the question of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad company’s con- 
trol over the stock of the Boston & Maine, 
which was then lodged in the state of Con- 
necticut through ‘the transfer of the New 
Haven’s holdings to one Billard of Meriden. 
The problem was to get this stock back 
into Massachusetts and keep control of the 
Boston & Maine in this state. Few gov- 
ernors would have had the courage to grap- 
ple with the problem as Gov. Draper did. 

By his courage and business sagacity Gov. 
Draper not only settled the problem of get- 
ting the Billard holdings back into Massa- 
chusetts, but he settled it advantageously 
to Massachusetts. In the Boston Railroad 


Holding company the commonwealth now 


holds a club over the head of the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad 
which can be brought down at any time 
when necessary. The interests of the com- 


monwealth are properly safeguarded and the 


control of the Boston & Maine Railroad is 
assured to Massachusetts forever. 

That holding company proposition was 
roundly criticized by Brandeis, et al., but 
these same men bitterly assailed Gov. Foss 
this year when he proposed to dissolve it 
and permit of an outright consolidation of 
the two great properties. 

The new automobile law, which brings in 
over half a million annually in revenue to 
the commonwealth will stand as a monu- 
ment to the business sagacity of Gov. Dra- 
per. He called the attention of the legis- 
lature to the great amount of damage the 
automobiles caused to the highways and 
recommended the establishment of graded 
fees for registration, based on the horse- 
power of the cars. The adoption of his 


suggestion has trebled the amount received 
from registrations and consequently trebled 
the amount of money available for keeping 
the state highways in repair and made un- 
necessary any further direct appropriation 
for maintenance. The provision that 20 
percent of the fees should go to smali towns 
for repairing damages done to town ways 
by automobiles—which amounts to $100,000 
annually—would not be available but for 
Gov. Draper’s business acumen. 


Gov. Draper was in advance of the United 
States government when he recommended 
that future harbor improvements by the 
state be made according to a well-defined 
plan of the harbor and land commission in- 
stead of by the legislature appropriating 
money piecemeal for improvements which 
had been logrolled through the legislature. 
His recommendation was adopted and $300,- 
000 provided to be expended in 1910, 1911 
and 1912 under the direction of the state 
board. So well has this policy worked out 
that it has now become the established pol- 
icy of the commonwealth. 


Gov. Draper’s quickness of mind was well 
exemplified during the campaign of 1909 
when he announced on the stump that he 
would propose to the next legislature a 
measure that would prevent a repetition of 
the town of Framingham’s financial disas- 
ter which had just then occurred and 
which stirred the whole commonwealth. He 
proposed his remedy to the legislature and 
it was adopted through a law which pro- 
vides for the registration of all municipal 
and town notes with the director of the 


issuance of the 
absolute safe- 


bureau of statistics, the 
notes being surrounded by 
guards. 

Gov. Draper is well up with the times 
on the issue of conservation of our forests 
as he showed in his first message to the 
legislature, one result of which was that 
the amount of land which may be taken 
annually for forest production was increased 
from 40 to 80 acres, at an annual cost to 
the state of $10,000. 

Assertions had been made that the pay- 
rolls of the commonwealth were padded. 
Gov. Draper of his own volition threw those 
payrolls open to public inspection by advo- 
cating and seeing through a bill providing 
for the annual publication of a state pay- 
roll book. 

Nowhere was Eben S. Draper ‘‘the busi- 
ness governor,’’ better shown than in the 
act of 1909 consolidating the state board 
of education and the commission on indus- 


trial education, by which the education of 
young men and women in the practical arts 
is given a larger place in our genral edu- 
cational scheme. As a part of the same 
plan the commonwealth provided that for 
every dollar raised by a city or town for 
the support of an independent industrial 
schcol the state should give a dollar to- 
wards its support. 

It was Eben S. Draper who signed the 
bill which gave Berkshire and Hampshire 
counties $2,000,000 worth of trolley exten- 
sions, through the acquirement of the Berk- 
Shire Street Railway by the New Haven, 
which already controlled it. That act has 
given perfect satisfaction but, notwithstand- 
ing this, Gov. Foss vetoed a similar bill 
this year which would have given Western 
Massachusetts $5,000,000 worth more of new 
trolley lines. 

Look over the foregoing record of. accom- 
plishments and compare it with the records 
of Gov. Draper’s predecessors and that of 
his successor. It is a record that both he 
and the commonwealth should find satisfac- 
tion and pride in. 
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Massachusetts Senate 1912 
PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE 


Levi H. Greenwood Exercised Firm Control and Held Majority. 
in Path of Conservation—Absolutely Fearless in Opposition 
_to the So-Called “Progressive” Doctrines 


Pres. Greenwood’s control over the Mas- 
sachusetts senate of 1912 was such as to 
compel admiration and respect. On all mat- 
ters which he regarded as vitally affecting 
his party organization, Greenwood had to be 
reckoned with, as none of his predecessors 
ever had to be reckoned with, and in nearly 
every case he was able to throw the neces- 
sary votes to kill or pass the measure, ac- 
cording as he deemed wise, or as the party 
interests seemed to him to dictate. 

His influence over the senators is all the 
more remarkable when it is remembered that 
they nearly all felt intimately the pressure 
of the wave of radicalism that continued to 
advance over the state as the session pro- 
gressed. In ordinary years, such as his pred- 
ecessors had to deal with, this quiet, digni- 
fied young solon might have been as com- 
plete an autocrat as ever Cannon was. He 
certainly has the quality of leadership. 

Pres. Greenwood is an uncompromisinz 
foe of the so-called ‘‘progressive’ doc- 
trines that are running riot over the land. 
He believes with Pres. Taft and _ Sen. 
Lodge and other safe and sane republicans 
in the system of representative government, 
with its checks and balances, established by 
the fathers and tested in the crucible of more 
than a century’s experience. And in his de- 
fence of that system and his opposition to 
proposed changes he is absolutely fearless. 

There is one thing about Greenwood that 
compels admiration even from his enemies, 
and .wat is that there is never any room for 
doubt as to where he stands on a given 
proposition. He is either for it or against it. 
If he is for it you may be sure of his assist- 
ance, and if he is against it, you may be 
sure he will fight it, no matter who you are 
or what you represent. 

With a democratic. progressive governor, 
a house ready to put up to the senate almost 
everything labelled’ progressive, and a sen- 
ate made up of men anxious to dance at- 
tendance upon the popular fancy, there never 
was greater need of an iron hand to control 
the upper branch, and Greenwood met all 
the requirements. 

This does not mean, of course, that Green- 
wood ‘is opposed to progressive legislation. 
He. favors. genuine progressive legislation, 
but is uncompromising opposed to that kind 
of Negislation which is:termed ‘progressive”’ 
for. vote+catching purposes, but which. is 
really,-in ‘the opinion of the great majority 
of «thinking republicans, both reactionary 
and dangerous. Such legislation he stood 
ready to defeat by. every legitimate means in 
his; power, and he never hesitated, when 
necessary, to throw “his own vote into the 
balance. F 

As .chairman of ways and. means, Green- 
wood was the real leader of the senate in 
1911, and in his quiet way probably prevent- 
ed: the. passage of more foolish legislation 
than any one then had any idea of. 

The democrats and labor senators were 
nearer to control than they had even been 
since Gov. Russell’s. first year, when the 
membership of the upper branch was 
equally divided between the parties, and 
but for Sen. Greenwood a hard and fast 
combination would have been formed in the 
interest of labor and progressive legislation 
which it would have been almost impossible 
to break. 

Mr. Greenwood’s first care, when it be- 
came certain that he would be elected pres- 
ident of the senate, was to select as chair- 
men of important committees men in whom 
he had the utmost confidence, who were 
known conservatives, who had demonstrated 
‘certain powers of leadership and who would 
not be easily swerved from the line of duty, 
as viewed from the standpoint of the party 
organization, by popular clamor or newspaper 
criticism. 

He wanted an organization that would 
stand without hitching, that was not easily 
frightened, and that would work in harmony 
with him for what he deemed to be the best 
interests of the party and the public. 

The session was not far advanced when it 
became apparent to the least observant that 
the president had the kind of organization he 


wanted, and that he was absolute master of 
the situation, 

For the first time in several years there 
was a definite party program, and a major- 
ity of the senators were prepared to follow 
it in all its essential particulars. At last 
there was a captain on the bridge of the sen; 
atorial ship who knew his business and who 
was unafraid. Moreover, there were no signs 
of mutiny and little prospect of hidden reefs 


upon which the good ship might come to 
grief. 

Once and once only Pres. Greenwood 
lost control of the senate, but that was be- 
cause the party organization behind him 
weakened and not because of any failure on 
his own part. 

The fight over the presidential primary 
bill was perhaps the hottest of the session. 
At first the republican state organization 
favored a bill which would permit the vot- 
ers to express their preferences for presiden- 
tial candidates. Then there was a sudden 
change, and the word went out that the old 
convention system must serve once more. 

Naturally the backing and filling of the 
state machine left the members of the gen- 
eral court somewhat bewildered, and in the 
end it was up to Pres. Greenwood to 
straighten out the tangle and present to the 
proponents of the presidential primary an in- 
vincible opposition. 

For a time it seemed as if he would suc- 


ceed. Certainly he left no stone unturned to 
accomplish the death of the measure, work- 
ing untiringly and openly in the very face 
of what was made to appear an overwhelm- 
ing popular demand. It was enough for 
Pres. Greenwood that he did not believe in 
the proposed primary, that the party leaders 
did not want it, and that even if there was 
merit in the general proposition, the partic- 
ular bill in question was defective and would 
probably lead to all kinds of confusion. 

The leaders of the progressive republicans 
of Massachusetts, aided by several newspap- 
er men, lobbied persistently for the bill, and 
every possible pressure was brought to. bear 
on wavering senators to induce them to vote 
for it. At first little progress was made. The 
iron hand and the iron will of Greenwood 
were felt on every hand. The power of his 
leadership was complete, apparently invin- 
cible. 


~ 


The progressives had about given up hope 
of securing anything better than the weak- 
est kind of compromise bill when one of the 
conservative Boston newspapers printed a 
story to the effect that Sen. Crane was 


the real power behind the throne in the 
fight against the presidential primary, and 
that the fight is being made in the interest 
of Pres. Taft and with his knowledge 
and consent. 

This story was flashed all over the country 
by the progressive republicans, who added 
some trimmings to the effect that Sen. 
Crane had given orders direct to Pres. 
Greenwood over the long-distance telephone. 
The senator, of course, denied the story. But 
it was realized by the republican leaders 
that to kill the measure under the circum- 
stances would do the cause of _ Pres. 
Taft an irreparable injury, and it was de- 
cided to bring pressure upon Pres. Green- 
wood to permit it to go through, 


PRAGISCAL POLITICS, 


SEN. CHARLES H. BROWN 


Legislator of Proved Ability Who is Now Candidate For Congress 
in 8th District—Has Served Six Years in House and 
Senate and Was a Real Leader in Both. | 


A legislator of 1912 whose ability and loy- 
alty has been tested under all sorts of con- 
ditions and by all sorts of people was 
Sen. Charles H. Brown of Medford, who 
will be a candidate for congress in the 8th 
district this fall. He is a progressive who be- 
lieves implicitly in the right of the people 
to rule, but who refused absolutely to enter 
any movement which had for its basis a 
desire to break up the republican party and 
thus prevent the people from obtaining any 
opportunity of ruling. 

He also demonstrated during the legis- 
lative session just closed that he is abso- 
lutely safe and can be trusted to discern 
the wheat from the chaff. Never in the 
history of Massachusetts politics were there 
so many schemes for the amelioration of 
mankind offered as were foisted on the leg- 
islature of 1912. Some of them bore the 
most alluring titles, and were, in conse- 
quence, favored by. many persons who were 
deceived by the names and knew not what 
the measures would actually accomplish if 
enacted into law. 

Sen. Brown, however, with his experience 
of four years in the house and two in the 
upper branch of the legislature, was well 
aware that the title of a law does not fig- 
ure at all in court procedure. It is the 
terms of the act itself with which judges 
and juries have to deal, and it was to 
these that Sen. Brown devoted his attention 
when éndeavoring to find the course’ he 
should pursue to give Massachusetts the 
best possible government. He was remark- 
ably successful, too, for there was no mem- 
ber of the legislature who voted right so 
often as he. The effect of law on a corpora- 
tion or on an individual seldom entered into 
his conception of his duty, except that he 
would not lend himself to the perpetration 
of an injustice on either. The broad gen- 
eral effect of the statute was that he sought 
to discover and he devoted all his energies 
to that end. 

A case in point was the contest for the 
enactment of a presidential preference pri- 
mary act last winter. Sen. Brown was firm- 
ly of the opinion that the people of Mass- 
achusetts demanded such legisiation. When 
the bill came up to the senate the first 
time the republican machine had the ways 
all greased and it required only a _ short 
time to kill it. Sen. Brown was one of 
those who worked hard in its behalf, and 
later, when it came back, after being sub- 
stituted by the house for an adverse com- 
mittee report from the committee on elec- 
tion laws he assumed leadership of the 
fight in its behalf. No contest that took 
place during the session was-so bitter, but 
the Medford senator kept his head through- 
out the whole of it, dealt in no personalities, 
no denunciation of the old leaders, no mud- 
slinging of any kind. He made one of the 
best speeches of the session amd in the end 
won the battle, it being one of the greatest 
triumphs of the year. He was a Roosevelt 
delegate to the republican national con- 
vention at Chicago. 

Sen. Brown, as further evidence of his 
stability in standing out against so-called 
popular reforms that many advocate just 
because they are popular, has been for 


three years the leader inthe legislature 
against ratification of the income tax 
amendment to the federal constitution. He 


was house chairman of the committee on 
federal relations when that matter first 
came up and he made an exhaustive study 
of the situation at that time, passing days 
in the state library reading up on the sub- 
ject and at night poring over all the au- 
thorities on taxation he could find. 

As a result of his researches he decided 
that an income tax offers no solution to the 
‘American problem and that its adoption 
will mean the gradual breaking down of 
the protective tariff barrier against the 
‘pauper’ labor of Burope and Asia. He 
therefore took up the fight against ratifi- 
eation in the legislature and he has led it 
year after year since, each time success- 
fully. This year was no exception, 

He was the author of the so-called Brown 
bill for developing the port of Boston, creat- 
ing the board of port directors and appro- 
_priating $9,000,000 for the same. He served 
on the committee which revised the 


banking laws, was chairman of the 
joint committee on revision of taxation 
laws, also one of the committee that drew 
the Boston city charter. 

It was on the railroad legislation, how- 
ever, that Sen. Brown has been most stren- 
uous. He opposed the merger of the Bos- 
ton & Maine and the New Haven in 1907 
and again in 1908. He, with Norman H. 
White of Brookline, led the fight against 
it in 1909, when Gov. Draper’s railroad hold- 
ing company bill was passed. He insisted 


upon the entity of the two railroads re- 
maining unchanged, that course being the 
only one, he urged, that insured to the 


industries of Massachusetts the full meas- 
ure of transportation competition without 
which they cannot be prosperous. The leg- 
islature of that year decided otherwise, 
however, and the merger was accomplished 
by means of the holding company. 


This year the New Haven wished to drop 
the holding company incubus, but desired 
to retain the merger and all the other ad- 
vantages that accrued to it through the 
consolidation. Sen. Brown opposed the bill, 
insisted that with the dissolution of the 
holding company the New Haven should 
give up the Boston & Maine, but that if 
it insisted on keeping the great road to 
the north of Boston then the only safe- 
guard the people had was in the holding 
company, which did have the merit of com- 
pelling the stock to remain in Massachu- 
setts until such time as the state was ready 
to assume control itself. He won that fight. 

As chairman of the great committee on 
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metropolitan affairs he was responsible in 
large measure for the port improvement 
laws that have been enacted and he has. 
left as a heritage to future legislatures a 
mass of expert testimony as to the best 
way of meeting the metropolitan railroad 
situation’ so that New England may regain 
its old-time prestige as the manufacturing 
leader of the new world. 

Sen. Brown is to be a candidate for con- 
gress this year to succeed Samuel W. Mc- 
Call who has withdrawn from the lower 
house to become a candidate for the Unit- 
ed States senate. He should make a strong 
man, for any person who can rise to lead- 
ership in the Massachusetts house and. sen- 
ate is well fitted .to adorn any legislative 


position in the land, even when the man he 
will supplant if elected has left for him to 
meet such a glorious record of achievement 
as that to which Cong. McCall can proper- 
ly claim credit. 


Sen. Brown was born in Vermont on Jan. 
19, 1879, and is a successful business man 
in Boston, he being in the metal furniture 
trade. He is a member of the Medford 
Republican Club and the South Medford 
Republican Club. 


THE HALL OF FAME. 


Charles EF. Johnson, who will be the only 
democratiexsenator from Maine in the next 
congress, ‘now that Obadiah Gardner has 
fallen by the wayside, used to clerk in the 
freight office of the old New England rail- 
road, down on Summer street, Boston. 


Jonathan Bourne, Jr., of Oregon, recently 
defeated for a second term in the senate 
under his much beloved “Oregon plan,’’ was 
born in New Bedford and is president of 
the Bourne Cotton Mills of Fall River. But 
it remained for Charlie Ashley to make New 
Bedford famous. 
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PRACTICAL POLITICS. 


SEN. EDRIC ELDRIDGE 


Applied the Wisdom of Wide Business Experience to Affairs of 
State—Showed Effectiveness as Legistator in the 
Securing of Improvements for Cape District 


The wisdom of sending to Beacon Hill 
men experienced in business, men who 
know what is required by the commercial 
interests of the state to insure their pros- 
perity, was well illustrated during the ses- 
sion of 1912 in the good work done by Sen. 
Badric Eldridge of the Cape district, a first- 
year man, but one who was astute, active, 
able and aspiring. 

There were many cases during’ the 
session where he showed the wisdom of 
experience and where he insisted on ap- 
plying to the business of the state the same 
precepts and rules he had applied to his 
own affairs and had through them attained 
a big success in the commercial world. 
One of the most prominent illustrations of 
this was in the consideration of the rail- 
road legislation, which, all things considered, 
was the most important work given to the 
legislature of 1912. 

Every one of the railroad bills this year 
was in the direction of better service and 
jncreased __ efficiency. Among them were 
measures for the electrification of the New 
Haven lines, the construction of a tunnel 
in Boston to afford a physical connection 
between the railroads to the north and 
those to the south, the entry of the Grand 
Trunk into Boston and Worcester and the 
consolidation of the western trolley lines. 

As a concrete illustration of Sen. El- 
dridge’s solicitude for the interests of Mass- 
achusetts his amendment to the Grand 
Trunk bill may be cited. This was to the 
effect that the railroad should never at any 
time charge a higher rate for transporta- 
tion from any point to Boston than it should 
charge for a like class of freight consigned 
for export from Canadian ports. 

This was one of the best amendments 
to the bill that was suggested, for the rea- 
son that it gave Massachusetts shippers 
almost complete control of the situation and 
effectually prevented all opportunity for 
discriminating in favor of Canadian ports 
or Canadian — shipping. The amendment 
was first moved by another senator, after 
a conference of leading republicans in the 
senate, but was later withdrawn by him. 
It was then that Sen. Eldridge took up the 
battle in its behalf. He pointed out to the 
senate the possibilities that existed for dis- 
crimination and maintained that the people 
of Massachusetts should be protected to the 
utmost power of the legislature. The fran- 
chise in this state, he asserted, was being 
granted to the Southern New England rail- 
road, yet it was to the Grand Trunk, the 
parent company, to which Massachusetts 
shippers would be obliged to look for the 
correction of all abuses. Therefore he 
claimed that the power to enforce fair deal- 
ing, or as much power as the legislature 
could give, should be lodged in the ship- 
pers. 

The fight was a good one and, although 
unsuccessful, that fact did not detract in 
the least from his good intentions nor from 
the fact that he was absolutely correct. In 
other ways during the session the senator 
from the Cape showed that he was alive 
to the conditions that exist and he was 
equally ready in finding a solution for the 
various problems. 

When the measures affecting the Cape 
and its outlying islands were before the 
legislature he was especially active. He 
did not stop then to reason or argue with 
senators who refused to become interested. 
He simply demonstrated that a man of force 
has great influence, for he outlined the 
conditions that existed in the home section 
and told the senators what was wanted. 
Generally he secured all that he set out 
after, there being but few occasions during 
the session when the influence on the other 
side was too great to be overcome. 


One of these times was when the meas- 
ure prohibiting the sale of game birds was 
before the legislature. Sen. Eldridge fought 
this in the committee and in the senate, 
but behind it were the state fish and game 
commissioners, the state board of agricul- 
ture and the farmers’ organizations from 
the middle and western parts of the state. 
The claim was that once the sale of these 
wild fowl was prohibited, the fish and 
game commission would grant permits to 
certain farmers to raise the same. birds 


in captivity and dispose of them in the 
markets. That scores of men on the Cape 


would be deprived of almost their only 
source of livelihood during the winter 
months did not enter at all into the 


thoughts of the men behind the bill; they 
were concerned with the interests from the 
more densely populated sections of the state. 
Sen. Eldridge tried every way that could 
suggest itself to have- the bill amended to 
exempt the Cape hunters from its pro- 
visions, but he was unsuccesful, although if 
the entire population of the Cape was on 


hand to plead for the boon the result would 
have been the same. 

Sen. Eldridge secured the passage of the 
bill authorizing the Barnstable Water Com- 
pany to supply Yarmouth with water, at 
the same time having enacted into the law 
a clause which prohibits the company from 
owning any property in Yarmouth except 
its pipes and the machinery for a success- 
ful distribution of the fluid. This provision 
leaves the field for a local company in Yar- 
mouth open to investors any. time they may 
wish to take advantage of the opportunity. 

Another law which Sen. Eldridge engin- 
eered through the senate was that which 
makes it lawful to take flounders in the 
harbors of Edgertown and Oak Bluffs by 
means of dredges, beam trawls or other 
trawls and also that amending the law in 
regard to the protection of shellfish in Ed- 
gartown harbor. 

It was Sen. Eldridge, too, who secured the 
passage of the law authorizing Yarmouth 


to take land for a public landing, and in 
all the legislation for dredging harbors and 
the building of breakwaters along the Cape 
shore it was he who was the moving spirit. 

Personally he secured the passage of a 
resolve appropriating $10,000 for the further 
improvement of Nantucket harbor and one 
appropriating the same amount for the 
reclamation of the province lands in Prov- 
incetown. 


His influence with the harbor and land com- 
mission was fully as great as it was in the 
senate, and, taken all in all, he was one 
of the most active and most successful sen- 
ators, in securing favors for his constituents, 
of any who sat in the chamber of 1912. 

Sen. Eldridge was born in Yarmouth on 
Sept. 12, 1849, and attended the public 
schools of his native town until he became 
of working age, when he secured a position 
as clerk and general boy in a grocery store. 
Later he became connected with a Boston 
wholesale grocery house and was given the 


— 


Cape district. 
very successful grocery drummer. 
established himself in the wholesale grocery 


For some years he was a 


business and for 25 years has been the_ 


active head of Eldridge, Baker & Co., one 
of the largest and most successful whole- 
sale grocery houses in the Boston market 
district. 

He is a Masos, is a member of the Boston 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association, having 
been president of that organization in 1901 
and 1902; vice-president of the Massachu- 
setts board of trade, a trustee of the Whole- 
sale Grocers of New England, a member of 
the Boston Chamber of Commerce, the New 
Mngland Historical & Geneological Society, 
of the Society of Mayflower Descendants, So- 


ciety of Colonial Wars, Sons of the Ameri-— 


can Revolution, and the National Geographic 
Society. He was chairman of the committee 


on roads and bridges during the session and’ 


served besides on the committees on mer- 
cantile affairs and ways and means. 
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_ SEN. GEORGE HOLDEN TINKHAM 


Retires from Senate After Three Years of Splendid Service as 
Constructive Legislator—Frequently Mentioned as 
Candidate for Mayoralty of Boston 


George Holden Tinkham retires this year 
from the senate after a splendid record of 
three years’ service as a constructive leg- 
islator, but that his retirement from politics 
will be for more than a brief period no- 
body acquainted with the politics of Bos- 
ton believes. Many people believe that 
when the clean, municipal forces of govern- 
ment line up in the next mayoralty cam- 
paign it will be with George Holden Tink- 
ham as «their standard bearer. Certainly 
they could find no stronger vote-getter, es- 
pecially in ‘these days of non-partisanship 
in municipal affairs, for George Holden 
Tinkham is remarkably popular with re- 
publicans and democrats alike. Although 
he comes from the highbrow section of 
woston there is nothing of the high-brow 
about George Tinkham except where his 
hair has beat a backward retreat, some- 
thing for which he is not responsible. 

sen. Tinkham ever has been a great vote- 
getter, back 15 years. ago when he was 
first elected to the common council and 
later when he was thri¢e elected to the 
board of aldermen and still more recently 
in his elections to the state senate, run- 
ning ahead of his neighbor, Louis Froth- 
ingham, several hundred votes in all of his 
campaigns and winning a third term, some- 
thing rarely accorded in his district, last 
year, by 3000 plurality. In the landslide 
which struck the republican party in the 
fall of 1910 he ‘was the only republican 
elected to the senate from Boston and this 
year he had but one republican colleague 
from his own seat, his colleague’s plural- 
ity being 101 as against his 3000. Sen. 
Tinkham’s wide popularity and remark- 
able ability as a vote-getter was recognized 
in 19C7 when he was urged to allow the 
use of his name for mayor by the republi- 
ean organization. Although he was practi- 
eally sure to receive the republican en- 
dorsement he declined the honor. Similarly 
he was urged in. 1910 and again this year 
to become the republican candidate for con- 
gress in the 11th district, where he is par- 
ticularly strong. ‘ 

Few senators can point to such a record 
as Sen. Tinkham has made in his three 
years in the senate. Two really great pieces 
of constructive legislation which he is re- 
sponsible for are the act of this year cre- 
ating, under the somewhat sweeter name of 
a commission on economy and efficiency, a 
state finance commission with powers even 
broader than those of the Boston finance 
commission, and the referendum amend- 
ment to the state constitution, which has 
been agreed to by this year’s legislature 
and when agreed to by next year’s will 
go to the voters for ratification. Sen. Tink- 
ham believes that the legislature should 
have the power to submit any meas- 
ure to the voters of» the whole state. 
He was obliged to convert strong opposi- 
tion before he succeeded in overturning the 
adverse report of the committee on consti- 
tutional amendments on his proposition, 
but finally won out with flying colors. 

Sen. Tinkham has for years been work- 
ing for _a purer milk supply for Boston 
ana made a particularly strong campaign 
for it when he served in 1910 as a member 
of the special committee which investigated 
the milk strike of that year. This year, to 
the surprise of everybody, he succeeded in 
substituting the Ellis milk bill in the sen- 
ate after it had been overwhelmingly de- 
feated in the house. 

The state payroll book, which makes pub- 
lic property the same and salary or wages 
of every employe of the state, is the child 
of Sen. Tinkham’s brain, as is the Boston 
payroll book, although the ordinance pro- 
viding for the publication of the latter was 
not finally passed until after his retire- 
ment from the board of aldermen. Sen. 
Tinkham was the first man to ever get the 
senate to agree to a bill to allow strikers 
to peacefully argue with and try to per- 
suade applicants for positions during strikes 
and lockouts not to ‘‘break the strike.’’ In 
1910 his bill was killed by the house, but 
last year and this passed both branches, 
only to meet with the veto of Gov. Foss, 
who had gone on record in favor of such 
a measure in his first inaugural message. 


’ Although absolutely independent on labor 


measures, aS on all other legislation, Sen. 


Tinkham has always enjoyed the confid- 
ence of organized labor, because of his ab- 
solute fairness. He supported the bill to 
allow labor unions to impose fines to en- 
force their rules and was chiefly responsi- 
ble for its passage by the senate of last 
year and its’ subsequent enactment into 
law, after three years of failure under the 
guidance of other senators. 

The loan shark act, creating the office 
of supervisor of loan agencies and putting 
all companies which loan money on as- 
signments of wages under rigid state con- 
trol, is another monument to Sen. Tink- 


~ 


ham’s career in the senate. Also he is re- 
sponsible for the fact that the constitu- 
tionality of the workingmen’s compensa- 
tion act was guaranteed before it was put 
on the statute books, thus saving the sub- 
sequent litigation which has bothered oth- 
er states which have passed similar acts. 
He held up prorogation of the legislature of 
1911 for ten days while the supreme court 
was passing upon the act, but the delay 
was well worth the while, and his work 
was widely commended. 

But Sen. Tinkham’s greatest achieve- 
ment, probably, was in the solution of the 
Boston Elevated-West End merger  prob- 
lém, when the final acceptance of Sen. 
Tinkham’s bill with slight modifications, re- 
sulted in the saving of $125,000 a year to 
the city in interest charges. 


The bill providing for extension of the 
leases and ultimate consolidation was a 
perennial, which for several years had 
fallen by the wayside because the West 
End stockholders were unwilling to accept 
less than eight percent. Sen. Tinkham drew 
two bills as substitutes for the ‘omnibus 
bill,’ one containing the provisions for the 
construction of the new subways under 
Boylston street, and the Park street-South 
station-Dorchester subway, also the exten- 
sion of the East Boston tunnel to the 
West End, and the second bill dealing ex- 
clusively with the matter of the merger. 

The separating of the omnibus bill into 
two bills was a clever plan, for the new 
subway bill was almost sure to go through, 
and this served almost as a club for the 
passage of the other. Subsequently Goy. 
Foss and all parties interested accepted the 
Tinkham bills with but slight modifications. 

In his three years in the senate Sen. Tink- 
ham has shown all along a statesmanship 
and broadmindedness concerning great pub- 


lic questions that have won the approba- 
tion of the general public, and at the same 
time his fairness to the public service cor-. 
porations, and his refusal to show partial- 
ity for any one has commanded the respect 
of men in high places. 

This year he bitterly opposed the consoli- 
dation of the New Haven and Boston & 
Maine railroads, which fight finally result- 
ed in Goy. Hoss turning tail and abandon- . 
ing the merger scheme. 

Those who expected that George Holden 
Tinkham would do nothing to offend ‘‘the 
interests’? as a member of the senate, did. 
not know the man. Such an attitude on his 
part would have necessitated a complete | 
change in the course he has always pur- . 
sued in politics—a course based on hones- 
ty to himself and to the people. 
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PRACTICAL POLITICS. 


SEN. CHARLES H. PEARSON 


Has Served District and State With Signal Fidelity, Ability and 
Distinction—In His Two Years in the Senate He 
Kas Been Bulwark Against Radicalism 


Sen. Charles H. Pearson of Brookline has 
made a record during his two years in the 
Massachusetts senate, of which he and his 
hosts of friends may well feel proud, for 
he has served the district and state with 
signal fidelity, ability and distinction. This 
is his last year, the district he represents, 
the 2nd Norfolk, being what is known as a 
“two year” district.. It will take a big man 
to fill his shoes. : 

In business and also in public affairs Sen. 
Pearson} thoroughly believes in promptly 
adopting new and improved methods and 
ideas, and of improving conditions, gen- 
erally. He is a life-long republican and be- 
lieves that the republican party is and al- 
ways has been the party of true progres- 
sive and constructive legislation and that it 
ean successfully take up and rightly and 
successfully solve any problem, no matter 
how large or complicated, which may arise 
in the state or nation. Sen. Pearson thor- 
oughly believes in a representative form of 
government and in the senate he has stood 
as a bulwark against the so-called radical 
ideas which had been bodily culled from 
the populist platform of 1892. He does not 
believe that our constitutional form of gov- 
ernment should be fundamentally changed 
to satisfy the clamoring of polivical agita- 
tors, though the volume of noise produced 
by such excitable and strenuous advocates 
may produce an apparent popular demand 


for their new-fangled ideas. He is thor- 
oughly opposed to the initiative, any 
general or universal extension of the ref- 


erendum, the recall of judges and recall of 
judicial decisions—for he believes that all 
such belong to the populists and should be 
left to them. 

Sen. Pearson is a constructive legislator 
of marked ability and has that personal and 
econvineing way so necessary for success in 
political and business life. He introduced 
and pushed through a resolution calling on 
congress to adopt the “Bristow’’ amendment 
providing for the direct election of United 
States senators, which congress subsequently 
passed, and Massachusetts was the first 
state in the union to ratify it. 


Pending its acceptance by three-fourths 
of the states, Sen. Pearson advocated a 


direct preference act by which the respec- 
tive political parties could, in the primaries 
next preceding the election of a United 
States senator, express their preference for 
a candidate for the office of United States 
senator, which bill passed the senate but 
was killed in the house. He framed a bill 
which prevents the name of a candidate 
being on the ballot more than once for the 
same office. 

On the important committee on railroads, 
Sen. Pearson was instrumental in framing 
what is known as the Grand Trunk bil 
and also the New Haven and Boston & 
Maine bill. When the latter was uncere- 
moniously killed in the senate, it was Sen. 
Pearson who convinced the senate leaders 
that not only was there a good business 
season for, but a genuine and widespread 
public demand /for remedial railroad. legis- 
lation which shbuld not be ignored, and as 
a result, he, ‘Pres; Greenwood and Sens. 
Barnes and Blanchard got together and 
framed a bill providing for general electri- 
fication of all lines within the metropolitan 
district, a uniform rate of freight in and 
out from all freight receiving points within 
such district, a physical connection between 
the North and South stations via a tunnel, 
and largely increased powers for the rail- 
road commissioners, an excellent bill which 
quickly passed the senate only to be killed 
in the house—the house objecting to the 
tunnel feature. 

While not opposed to the general principle 
of an income tax, Sen. Pearson believes that 
any such tax in Massachusetts should, ex- 
cept in times of war or great national dis- 
tress, be retained by the state for her ever 
increasing expenses and betterments, etc. 
Always a manufacturer and knowing that 
Massachusetts is so thoroughly dependent 
on the prosperity of her vast and varied 
manufacturing interests, with shorter hours, 
higher pay and better working conditions 
for the employees than are enjoyed in like 
industries elsewhere, Sen. Pearson is a 
firm believer in a fair protective tariff by 


which every American industry, having a 
substantial foreign competition, should have 
adequate protection to the extent of the 
ascertained difference between the cost here 
and abroad, plus a reasonable profit on 
capital actually employed, and if such in- 
formation cannot readily or reliably be ob- 
tained, Sen. Pearson believes that the prices 
at which foreigners regularly sell goods in 
this market is sufficient evidence of their 
cost, at any rate, such selling prices are the 


ones which Americans are compelled to 
compete with; such protection to apply to 
all American products of mills, mines, for- 
ests, farms and other productive interests in 
America. 

Sen. Pearson believes that “big business’ 
should be encouraged and not unduly or 
unfairly handicapped and that the very 
large enterprises having practically a 
monopoly and especially those having such 
on the necessities or comforts of life, should 
come under proper regulation by the gov- 
ernments as to capitalization, uniformity of 
rates and prices charged, adulterations, etc., 
and that throughout the nation there should 
be uniform, humane and restrictive laws 
against the unfair employment of women 


and children and as to the hours of labor 
generally in all mills, mines, ete. 
Sen. Pearson has lived in Brookline for 


over 20 years, has served that town in many 
capacities, as park commissioner, and se- 
lectman, is a member of several prominent 
elubs, and president of the Norfolk club. 
In the senate he spoke not over frequently 
but his speeches there, and in the various 


campaigns, were always terse, vigorous and 
right to the point. He is an indefatigable 
worker, an able and successful business man 
and has a host of friends all over the dis- 
trict who recognize his unusual ability and 
fitness for higher office in the public ser- 
vice, and he is frequently mentioned by 
leading republicans as of the right sort of 
timber to, at some time, sit in the national 
congress. | 


SHOCK TO HIGH PROTECTION. 


The cause of high protection received an- 
other rude shock when the woolen millown- 
ers of Lawrence endeavored to shift the 
burden of cost of a shorter working week 
for women upon the shoulders of the em- 
ployes. Protection, we have been told so 
often, was for the benefit of American la- 
bor. But the Lawrence trouble developed 


? 


the interesting facet that in the woolen in- 
dustry, sheltered under the heaviest protec- 
tion afforded by the Payne-Aldrich law, 
ihere wasn’t any American labor—that the 
men, women and children employed in these 
mills, marking the center of the greatest 
woolen goods production in the country, 
were not Americans at all, but French-Can- 
adians, a few English and the remainder 
from the countries of southern Europe. 


Dr. Coughlin of Fall River, who will op- 
pose Uncle Billy Greene for congress at the 
polls in November, has opposed Uncle Billy 
once before, defeating him by 1100 votes 
for mayor of Fall River back in the early 
90s. Many look to see the doctor repeat 
this year on Uncle Billy, although licking 
the latter for mayor was considered more 
of a habit than an accomplishment. 


Boss Barnes of Albany and Street Commr. 
Jim Gallivan of Boston were classmates at 
Harvard and are still great cronies, although 
James, of course, doesn’t approve of Wil- 
liam’s methods in politics. 
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: Arthur S. Adams. 

Sen. Arthur S. Adams of Marblehead, will 
be missed in the upper chamber of the leg- 
islature next session, because of business 
demands and because under the two years 
rule in the 2d Hssex district it becomes the 
turn of Danvers to name her man. 

Mr. Adams’ chief legislative work has 
been upon the committee on towns of which 
he was house chairman and then senate 
chairman for the past two years. In his po- 
sition he has worked out a great deal of 
valuable legislation for town governments 
which will straighten out many problems 
perplexing to selectmen. Among the acts 
from his committee which have received the 
approval of the governor and which he was 
personally instrumental in framing are the 
law to enable town meetings to decide upon 
what shall be a legal quorum by by-law; the 
law to authorize towns to regulate proced- 
ure at town meetings by by-law; the law 
to permit towns to create contingent funds 
upon which the finance committee may 
make drafts to meet extraordinary expendi- 
tures, and the act to perfect the law by 
which towns may regulate by vote and by- 
Jaw the hours of their meetings as to elec- 
tion of officers and the transaction of other 
business. 

Sen. Adams also did good work on the 
committee on constitutional amendments 
which has had many important resolves be- 
fore it. As chairman of the committee on 
public lighting the bill to provide for the 
recovery of penalties from gas companies 
and the act for the codification of the laws 
governing the production and distribution of 
gas and electricity, both of which were ap- 


proved by the governor, as well as the new 
law requiring forfeits from gas and electric 
light companies for not making returns, 
bear the imprint of his guiding hand. 

A staunch republican, Sen. Adams _ has 
ever stood true to his convictions and with 
his party. He has heen a useful and valuable 
legislator for his own constituency. The 
new state highway to Marblehead Great 
Neck is one of his most enduring monu- 
ments. He has worked for the Essex county 
agricultural school, for the proposed marine 
park to be formed from the Danvers river 
and its estuaries by the dam which it is 
hoped wil replace the Essex bridge between 
Salem and Beverly. Sen. Adams is Marble- 
head born and bred and as he has not yet 
reached his prime, there are years of fur- 
ther usefulness still ahead of him. 


Claude L. Allen. 

For a first year man, without previous 
experience in either branch of the legisla- 
ture, Sen. Claude L. Allen of Melrose was 
awarded extraordinarily good committee ap- 
pointments: the chairmanship of constitu- 
tional amendments, and places on the ju- 
diciary and metropolitan affairs. 

Pres. Greenwood made no mistake, it 
was early discerned in placing such re- 
sponsibility on a new and so young a man. 
Sen. Allen had not been city solicitor of 
Melrose for six years, 1905-1911, without 
proving his worth. He resigned on election 
to the senate, in order to give all his ser- 
vice to the state. 

As chairman of the constitutional amend- 
ments committee Sen. Allen took a conser- 
vative position, and reported against the 
initiative and referendum, the recall, aboli- 


tion of the executive council, election of 
judges, woman suffrage, and many of the 
other so-called progressive measures, 

There were several bills introduced, to 
create a board of pardons for the purpose 
of taking away or limiting the pardoning 
power of the executive, but Sen. Allen saw 
to it that they were all given the hook. 

Sen. Allen did believe in the amendment 
to the constitution permitting a statewide 
referendum without the initiative feature. 
The other members of the committee ar- 
gued though that the ballot ought not to 
ebe burdened with a long list of questions, 
tacked on by any lazy legislature, and rec- 
ognizing the strength of their claim he did 
not dissent from the adverse report. When 
the amendment was substituted for the un- 
favorable report he voted in favor of the 
amendment. 

Similarly after the ratification by con- 


gress of the amendment to the constitu- 
tion providing for direct election of United 
States senators, Sen. Allen voted for its 
ratification by the senate of Massachusetts. 

Sen. Allen was a member of the judiciary 
committee, one of the hardest worked of the 
legislature, giving unstintedly of his time 
and labor. As a member of the metropolitan 
affairs committee he was instrumental in 
putting the brakes on the directors of the 
port, and helped to postpone a year the 
project to spend $25,000,000. 

There could be -no. better illustration of 
the quiet power ‘and forceful, clear, and 
merciless logic. with which Sen. Allen is 
gifted than in what happened in the senate 
during the flurry over the ‘‘full crew bill.”’ 
The democrats, especially, were much wor- 
ried after failing to put the bill over the 
governor’s veto, and in the effort to ‘“‘square 
themselves’’ three different orders were in- 
troduced, calling on the railroad commis- 
sioners or the supreme court to do some- 
thing. 

On the Quigley order asking the opinion 
of the supreme court as to the power of 
the railroad commissioners to enforce an 
order of their board: prescribing the number 
of brakemen on freight trains, Sen. Allen 
argued with unanswerable _ perspicacity, 
that the order should not be sent to the 
supreme court, since the powers are mere- 
ly recommendatory and the court would be 
justified in returning a reply that it was a 
matter for the attorney-general. 

Sen. Quigley then amended his order to 
read the opinion of the railroad commis- 
sioners instead of supreme court. 

But Sen. Allen pointed out the absurdity 
of the senate adopting an order directing 
the railroad commissioners to make rules 
and regulations, and then a few minutes 
later asking the same board if in its opin- 
ion it could enforce its recommendation. 

Sen. Allen looked sharply after all mat- 
ters in which his constituents were inter- 
ested, and one of his best speeches was 
made against the Wolcott-Lomasney redis- 
tricting bill, against which his district was 
up in arms because it wrenched asunder the 
triplet cities of Melrose, Malden and Ever- 
ett, putting Melrose in a wholly foreign 
environment. 

Claude L. Allen was born in South Thom- 
aston, Me., Jan. 11, 1878. He was edu- 
eated in the public schools and was grad- 
uated from Boston University law school 
in 1900, since when he has been in active 
practice. He was elected to the Melroge 


board of aldermen of 1905, and the same 
year was appointed city solicitor. He be- 
longs to the Masons, K. T., Shrine, Sons 
and Daughters of Maine, Boston City and 
Melrose clubs, Middlesex and Massachusetts 
Bar associations, and Massachusetts Associ-' 
ation of City Solicitors. 


Erson B. Barlow. 


lf ever a senator deserved well of his 
constituents he is Erson B. Barlow of the 
8th Middlesex district. When the Lowell 
board of trade were up against it on the 
highway along the bank of*the Merrimac 
through Dracut and the committee on roads 
and bridges had come to the conclusion 
that they would send the bill to the next 
general court, it was Sen. Barlow who came 
to the rescue. He interested with him Sen. 
Bennett, of the 7th Middlesex, who par- 
ticularly desired to do something for 
Dracut, and the Lowell senator succeeded 
in getting the consent of the committee on 
roads and bridges to refer the matter to a 
sub-committee of which he himself was one 
and together they framed the bill which 
subsequently was reported, put through . 
both branches by the personal work of Sen. 
Barlow, and signed by Gov. Foss. That is 
not the only good thing that he accom- 
plished for his constituents. 

When Lowell was in sore straits and 
came to the legislature for authority to 
borrow $300,000 the senate chairman of the 
commitee on cities opposed the bill and pro- 
posed to cut the amount in two giving but 
$150,000. This would have been of no value 
to Lowell and Sen. Barlow took up the 


fight practically alone in the senate. He 
obtained a conference committee and in 
the last stages of the session carried the 
bill through to engrossment for authority 
to borrow $200,000, which in veiw of all the 
opposition was a creditable victory. 

Sen. Barlow also made the best fight he 
cculd for a statue to Maj. Gen. Benjamin 
F. Butler against determined opposition and 
it was no fault of his that the senate again 
turned the resolve down as it has ever 
since the proposition came before it years 
ago. It is to the Lowell senator’s credit 
that he obtained more votes in favor than 
have been cast in any previous year. For 
a first year man in the senate, Barlow 
more than made good. His committee was 
counties, of which he was chairman, al- 
though he also served on the committee on 
taxation and was chairman of the commit- 
tee on bills in third reading. 

Sen. Barlow also was instrumental in 
putting through the bill to extend the civil 
service to the city clerk’s and city treas- 
urer’s offices in Lowell, which the governor 
signed. From his training this year his 
services in the next senate will be of even 
greater value to his constituents and the 
commonwealth. He came to the senate 
from three years’ service in the house, 
where his committees were insurance, public 
service, banks and banking and payroll. As 
a trained legislator his district cannot send 
a better equipped man and on his second 
year in the upper branch he is line for 
even more important committees than were 
given him in the session just closed. On 
all labor legislation of the session Sen. 
Barlow’s vote has been with the working- 
men and the people, f 
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George L. Barnes. 

One of the really big men of the legisla- 
ture of 1912 was Sen. George L. Barnes of 
Weymouth, senator from the ist Norfolk 
dist., a republican, and a man whose judg- 
ment was always formed only after the 
fullest study of the particular proposition 
on hand, but who, once having concluded 
that a given course was right, acted on 
that assumption with the utmost fearless- 
ness. 

There was no doubt where Sen. Barnes 
stood on any bill. He was outspoken in 
voicing his opinion, and, being one of the 
best speakers in, the upper chamber, his in- 
fluence was greater perhaps than _ that 
wielded by any other individual member 
of the body, with the possible exception of 
the president. Even then there were times 
when he disagreed with Pres. Greenwood 
and was able to turn a majority of the 
members his way, which in 1912 was re- 
garded as quite an achievement. 

One of the occasions when Sen. Barnes’s 
advice would have proved good had it been 
followed was when the so-called progres- 
sives were running wild last winter and 
trying to secure the enactment of a presi- 
dential preference primary act which con- 
flicted at several points with the direct 
primary law, with the other election laws 
and with itself. Sen. Barnes did his utmost 
to have them hold up for a minute or two 


until it was discovered what the bill would 


accomplish. He pointed out its weak spots 
and cautioned them that if it was passed 
in the form in which it then was it would 
result in the utmost confusion and that 
nothing decisive could come from it. Events 
afterward showed that he was correct, for 
the pledged delegates and the preference 
vote at the top of the ballot became so 
inextricably mixed that no one knew just 
how Massachusetts went. 

He took a deep interest in the railroad 
situation of the state, particularly as re- 
gards the metropolitan district. All ses- 
sion he worked to that end, and when it 
was seen in the closing days that nothing 
could be accomplished because of Gov. 
Foss’s insistence on the enactment of a pub- 
lic utilities law as a preliminary to his 
signing any railroad bill with the exception 
of the Grand Trunk, Sen. Barnes came to 
the front with a new draft of a bill pro- 
viding for electrification of all the roads in 
the metropolitan district and the construc- 
tion of a tunnel between the North and 
South stations. His bill fell down, because 
of a somewhat similar measure proposed by 
the committee on railroads that had been 
passed by the house. This latter provided 
for electrification, but omitted the tunnel 
provisions and the consequent physical con- 
nection of the Boston & Maine and the 
New Haven, without which any metropoli- 
tan railroad improvement is practically im- 
possible. As a result of the mix-up both 
measures fell between the two houses and 
the whole business goes over for another 
year. 

Sen. Barnes, who has been a deep stu- 
dent of taxation matters during several 
terms in the legislature and in his law 
practice outside, was one of the strongest 
advocates of Gov. Foss’s income tax plan 
in the session just closed. He believes that 
the present system of assessing personal 
property is entirely wrong, but it permits 


millions of property values that properly 
should pay taxes to the state to escape 
and that it inflicts great injustice on the 
house holders and owners of real estate 


everywhere. He therefore favors the abo- 
lition of the personal property tax entirely 
and the enactment of a law in its stead 
permitting the taxation of income from such 
holdings. He filed a bill that carried out 
his ideas, but it fell through together with 
all the other income tax propositions that 
were before the legislature this year. 

Sen. Barnes was a member of the recess 
committee to redistrict the state for con- 
gressmen, and to his labors in behalf of 
the measure reported by that committee 
is due the fact that the present congress 
lines were laid. 

He was born in Weymouth on June 27, 
1879, and attended the public schools there, 
afterward graduating from Boston Universi- 
ty Law School. He is a practicing lawyer 
with offices in the Old South Building and 
he served in the houses of 1904, 1905 and 
1906 and in the senate of 1911 and this 
year. During the session of this year he 
served on the committees on rules, taxation 
and ways and means. 


Frank P. Bennett. 

After three very active years in the upper 
branch Sen. Frank P. Bennett, Jr., of Sau- 
gus, is retiring to run for congress in the 
new 7th district. 

Sen. Bennett came to the session of 1912 
as one possessing the timber for a presid- 
ing officer of the senate, but as. events 
shaped themselves just before the session 
opened he became a loyal supporter of 
Pes. Levi H. Greenwood, and was given 
the chairmanship that he most of all de- 
sired, that of ways and means, and thus be- 
coming the head of the joint committee 
on finances of the commonwealth. To thi 
committee he devoted thought and atten- 
tion. It was to him that Gov. Foss turned 
when he found himself confronted by the 
spectre of a probable $2,000,000 increase of 
the state tax to put on the pruning knife 
not only on recalled bills, but also upon 
new appropriations. How well Sen. Bennett 
used that knife the results show. It has 
been one of the hardest if not the toughest 


year’s work that he has been called upon 
to do during his five years in the house 
and senate. 

On the “full crew” freight train bill he 
took an active part in the fight for the 
bill and his attack on the railroad commis- 
sion was the feature of the debate. On the 
gypsy moth appropriation Sen. Bennett cut 
out the governor’s proposition to spend $50,- 
000 for raising birds to prey upon the in- 
sects, but made the appropriation $100,000 
by adding that $50,000 to the other appro- 
priation of a like amount in the same bill, 
for carrying on the work in the interim af- 
ter the close of the fiscal year on Dec. 1 
until the new legislature should come in. 
The governor objected and said he wouldn’t 
stand for more than $50,000. It was Sen. 
Bennett who insisted on the $75,000, which 
was finally approved by his excellency. 
Thus there will be no tie-up next winter 
when the regular year’s appropriation has 
been used up. 

It was Sen. Bennett, too, who reported 
from the committee on ways and means the 
act which created a state bureau of labor. 
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No member of the senate of 1912 will be 
more greatly missed in the senate of 1913 
than Frank P. Bennett, Jr., of Saugus. He 
succeeded the late Sen. Gideon B. Abbott at 
the head of the street railway committee 
in 1911 and was influential in shaping the 
legislation reported by that committee, but 
this year, having taken the chairmanship 
of ways and means, he gave way to Sen. 
Blanchard of Somerville, though retaining 
his membership on the committee. He has 
also served on the committees on counties, 
roads and bridges and agriculture. 


Charles V. Blanchard. 

The wisdom of the policy which the city 
of Somerville follows in retaining capable 
and experienced legislators in office has 
had no better exemplification than in the 
ease of Sen. Charles V. Blanchard who has 
completed three years service in the sen- 
ate, following four in the house, and is a 
candidate for a fourth term in the upper 
branch. Few legislators have had as varied 
and comprehensive committee service as 
the popular senator from Somerville and, 
as a result, few have left a stronger im- 
print upon the laws and policies of the 
commonwealth. Since 1906, when Sen. 
Blanchard first began service on Beacon 
hill, there has been no important legisla- 
tion enacted or proposed in the final dis- 
position of which his strong hand has not 


been felt. Sen. Blanchard never works 
with a blare of trumpets, yet almost since 
his first year in the house those whose 
business it is to follow legislation on the 
hill have recognized him as the most effec- 
tive legislator there. 

This year Sen. Blanchard particularly 
shone, despite an accident which kept him 
away from the senate for several weeks. 
He returned in time for the big work of 
the session and in the shaping of this he 
was the right hand of Sen. Greenwood and 
between them they handled the republican 
majority in the upper branch as it had not 
been handled in years, steering the ship of 
state through the calm seas of safe and 
sane legislation and holding it true to the 
time-honored policies of the republican 
party. As chairman of the special com- 
mittee on congressional redistricting, Sen. 
Blanchard put the redistricting plan of that 
committee through both branches without. 
amendment except in one small detail which 
was to correct an error caused by one town 
being left out of any district. It was a 
remarkable victory in the face of democra- 
tic and republican opposition in the senate 
and the opposition of practically the solid 
republican majority, and Speaker Cushing 
in the house. It was largely a Somerville 
victory, too, inasmuch as the basis of the 
opposition was in the transfer of Somerville 
from Cong. McCall’s district to that of 
Cong. Roberts. 

Although he had been transferred from 
the chairmanship of the committee on rail- 
roads to head the committee on street rail- 
ways, it was Sen. Blanchard, with Sen. 
Barnes and Pres. Greenwood, who took hold 
of the railroad situation when the commit- 
tee on railroads had fallen down completely, 
and put a bill through the senate providing 
for arbitrary powers for the railroad com- 
mission, electrification of the railroads 
within the metropolitan district and a phys- 


. Blanchard. 


ical connection of the New Haven and Bos- 
ton & Maine systems by a tunnel under the 
city of Boston. That the bill failed in 
the house was not to the discredit of Sen. 
It was Sen. Blanchard’s com- 
mittee on street railways that brought forth 
and pushed through the bill providing for a 
consolidation of the street railways in west- 
ern Massachusetts and providing, as a 
condition to consolidation, the construction 
of extensions to cost $5,000,000, which Gov. 
Foss vetoed. Pres. Greenwood placed 
Sen. Blanchard at the head of the special 
committee which is now investigating the 
subject of western Massachusetts trolley. 
development, and whose work thus far has 
eonfirmed the judgment of Sen. Blanchard 
in reporting the bill which the governor 
vetoed. 

In the house Mr. Blanchard served on 
the committees on printing, rules, public 
lighting, taxation and public charitable in- 
stitutions, serving as chairman of the latter 
committee for one year and as chairman of 
the committee on rules—the _ speaker’s 
cabinet—for two years. In his first year 
in the senate he was made chairman of 
the committee on prisons and a member of 
the committees on public lighting, railroads 
and water supply. His membership on the 
committee on public lighting has embraced 
three years in the senate as it did in the 
house and there is probably no better in- 
formed layman in the state on lighting 
legislation than the Somerville man, In 
the upper branch he was an adviser of 
Pres. Treadway on the committee on rules 
as well as of Pres. Greenwood, the latter 
retaining him in this confidential capacity 
to the president, although he had opposed 
Pres. Greenwood for the presidency of the 
senate. 

His ability and experience have always 
been recognized when it came to the ap- 
pointment of important special committees 
to sit during the recess and besides his 
chairmanship as senator of the _ special 
committees on congressional redistricting 
and western Massachusetts trolleys, he 
served as a member of the house recess 
committee on taxation of 1906 and on the 
taxation commission of 1907. 

Although Sen. Blanchard will quit the 
legislature after another year in the senate, 
it is improbable that the voters of Somer- 
ville will allow such a valuable public ser- 
vant to retire from official life, as he has 
demonstrated his capacity for even higher 
honors than he has thus far enjoyed. 


William R. Burke. 

Sen. William R. Burke, of Milford, rep- 
resenting the 9th Worcester district in the 
upper branch of the legislature, was one of 
the most conscientious, painstaking and val- 


uable members of the chamber in the 1912 
session. He is a democrat who is faithful 
to his party when matters vital to it are 
up for consideration, but who is broad- 
gauged enough to realize that partisanship 
has small place in government when the 
welfare of his constituent is to be con- 
sidered. 

Time after time during the session which 
ended in June Sen. Burke showed that he 
regarded his constituency as something sin- 
gle and that the people who composed it, 
whether they were democrats or republi- 
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caus, wad &@ pectect Mgt tO imsisl that de 
vote for their interests as a whole. He haa 
shown the same thing before many times 
auring his three years’ service in the house, 
and it was because of this that he was abie 
lo secure promotion to tne senate. 

bres. Greenwood recognized the ability 
and the tairness of Sen. Burke early in the 
session and the former when he was making 
up his committees picked the Milford sena- 
tor tor a@ place on the important committee 
on agriculture. in addition he was assigned 
to engrossed bills and to public service, 
both ot them very important committees, 
the latter especially having to do with all 
the employees of the state from the high- 
est down to those performing the most 
menial tasks for the public. 

It was as a member of the committee on 
agriculture, though, that he was called upon 
to perform his hardest work, for the mat- 
ters coming before that committee were of 
peculiar interest to the people of a large 
part of his district. Thus it was that when 
the so-called Ellis milk bill was before the 
committee he was in a position to work 
hard against it. This measure provided for 
inspection of dairy farms by the state board 
of health, and would have made mandatory 
any of the recommendations of the inspec- 
tors. There was no doubt as to the hard- 
ship it would inflict upon the farmers and 
the great benefit its enactment would be to 
the dairymen who kept $50,000 herds and 
$30,000 barns. 

The fight in the committee was waged 
with great vigor for a number of months, 
but from the beginning Sen. Burke fought 
against the Ellis proposition and advocated 
the adoption of another bill, more to the 
farmers’ liking, framed by Rep. John Ff. 
Meaney of Blackstone. The committee 
eventually voted to’ report the latter bill 
and then the fight was on in earnest and 
it did not cease until both measures were 
killed. 

The bill providing for state aid to in- 
corporated agricultural societies was another 
for which he worked hard, as he did, too, 
for the bills for larger bounties to these 
societies and for special agricultural exhi- 
bitions in the interest of greater dissemi- 
nation of farm experiences. 

His vote was also cast each time in favor 
of state highway. extension throughout the 
agricultural regions, and when the appro- 
priation bill for this work was before the 
legislature, practically doubling the money 
available for the purpose, no member of the 
senate did better work in its behalf than 
Sen. Burke. 

He was of great assistance also to the 
working men when the bills in their inter- 
ests were before the senate and he was one 
of those who protested successfully against 
the amendment of the workingmen’s com- 
pensation act in the interests of the liabili- 
ty insurance companies. 

On all the big general legislation Sen. 
Burke was active, as he was also in behalf 
of the bills to give the people a greater 
voice in the selection of candidates for vari- 
ous offices and for the abolition of party 
enrollment in the primaries. 

Sen. Burke was born in Milford on July 
14, 1870, was graduated from the public 
schools. there and is a salesman. He is 
president of the Milford Catholic Total 
Abstinence society and also of Milford 
aerie of Eagles. He is a member besides 
of the A. O. H. and the Certus club. 


Charles S. Chace. 


Although it was at first supposed that 
with the end of the legislative session of 
1912 Sen. Charles S. Chace of Dighton, who 
has represented the ist Bristol district in 
the upper branch for two years now, would 
retire to private life, the senator surprised 
a good many by jumping into the congres- 
sional fight in the new 15th district. 

He has a pretty good argument to 
present to the people of Bristol county in 
the part he played in the passage of the 
bill to place the care and maintenance of 
the Brightman street bridge between the 
city of Fall River and the town of Somer- 
set upon the state. When this matter was 
first brought before the legislature this 
year, there were few people, even in Fall 
River, or Bristol county generally who be- 
lieved there was much chance to get the 
bill through. ; 

Sen. Chace also secured for his district 
this year a bill which allows Bristol county 
to establish an agricultural school. The 
senator took a lively interest in both the 
bridge and the agricultural school measures 
and he went away from the state house on 
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prorogation day pretty well satisfied with 
what he had accomplished during the year. 

There is one thing about Sen. Chace 
which cannot be said of every member of 
the senate. He is always ready and anxious 
to listen to argument, and even though he 
may have already taken a stand on some 
matter of legislation, if he hears what he 
is led to believe is the “voice of the peo- 
ple’ calling him the other way, he does not 
hesitate to change his position. Thus he 
changed his vote on the presidential pri- 


mary bill, and insured the passage of that 
measure, 

Of course there are some who object that 
such an attitude is akin to “trimming,” but 
Chace believes that the people should rule, 
and he is always ready to listen to that 
voice, particularly if it comes to him from 
the Bristol county section of the state. 

Sen. Chace was born in Swansea on 
Jan. 10, 1840, and was educated at the pub- 
lic schools and at Dighton Academy. He 
has been a member of the school commit- 
tee, auditor, selectman and overseer of the 
poor. He was a member of the house in 
1894 and served on the committee on fish- 
eries and game. Last year and this in the 
senate he has been chairman of the com- 
mittee on public health. He served in ad- 
dition in 1912 on the committee on towns 
and engrossed bills. ‘This year his other 
committee appointments were counties and 
water supply. 


Ezra W. Clark. 

A Plymouth county reviewer of the re- 
cent legislative session spoke of Sen. BEzra 
W. Clark of Brockton as having “a way 
of getting around men that is very effec- 
tive,’ and in truth the senator was very 
effective both for his district and in pointing 
out the path of progress that the republican 


party must pursue to retain its hold 
on the government. Sen. Clark was born 
Oct. 12, 1842, and while his years might 


class him among the elders of the senate, 
his activities put him in the forefront of 
the younger and progressive element of the 
party. 

He voted and spoke for all the great pro- 
gressive measures of the year—the presi- 
dential preference primary, direct election of 
United States senators, the referendum 
amendment to the constitution, the income 
tax, remedial labor legislation, especially for 
women and children, ete. 

Sen. Clark has a large constituency, few. 
of whom may appreciate what it cost him 
to vote for these measures against the coer- 
cion and threats, or flattering promises of 
party associates, and men high in public 
or private life, many of whom honestly be- 
lieve that to give such powers to the peo- 
ple is dangerous. But Sen. Clark trusts the 
people, and believes the great majority of 
the rank and file of the voters are as hon- 
est and sober-minded as those “‘born to the 


purple.’’ 

Sen. Clark is a strong and convincing 
public speaker. His arguments are terse 
and pithy, and when he spoke he com- 


manded the attention of the chamber, for 
it was undisputed that he held no brief for 
any special interest of any sort. 

He was appointed to the chairmanship of 
the committee on education, and to mem- 
bership on liquor law, and public charitable 
institutions. 

Chairman Clark has had long and valuable 
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service as an educator, having been a teach- 
er before he became a physician, and later 
was a superintendent of schools in the Green 
Mountain state, and still later on the Brock- 
ton school committee. He therefore was 
eminently fitted to head the committee, and 
handled important problems with wisdom 
and sound judgment. He showed breadth 
of view, and energetic initiation in promot- 
ing bills for more agricultural schools, more 
technical schools, and more free scholar- 
ships, the larger use of school buildings, 
revision of laws on school attendance, the 
investigation of the physical and economic 
conditions of school children, etc. 

As a physician, as well as educator, Dr. 
Clark recognized how futile it is to expect 
hungry children to be able to study, and 
his committee took a decided step forward 
in putting through the house a bill to per- 
mit cities and towns to provide food for 
children who come to school with empty 
stomachs. The cry of ‘paternalism’? was 
raised in the senate, and the bill failed, but 


it will surely go on the statute books before 
many years. 

Dr. Clark maintained a firm stand for 
temperance, against bills which wouid foster 
the liquor traffic. 

Sen. Clark will undoubtedly be returned 
several times to the senate. The district 
has rarely had so valuable a legislator. He 
had three years’ experience in the house, 
moreover—1905, ’06 and ’07—when he made 
a high record. 

Sen. Clark was born in Derby, one of the 
larger and more important towns of Ver- 
mont and was a member of the board of 
selectmen there for four years. 


Calvin Coolidge. 

Calvin Coolidge came to the senate de- 
siring to secure the best possible milk sup- 
ply. Being made chairman of the commit- 
tee on agriculture he felt it his duty to 
protect the farmers from any hazardous 
and unjust restrictions. The evidence offer- 
ed was so conflicting and unsatisfactory 
that he purposed to refer the question to a 
commission of experts. Failing to secure 
this he opposed all the seven bills before 
joint committees of public health and agri- 
culture and saw the general court sustain 
his position. 

He became much interested in the agri- 
cultural college and was able to secure a 
large appropriation for special purposes 
and new buildings, also an increase of about 
$75,000 per year in the annual appropria- 
tion for extension work to reach all farm- 
ers in the state and the general work of 
the college. This last he saw the senate 
put over the veto of the governor without 
a dissenting vote. 

By careful work among the senators he 
was able to see enacted into law the anti- 
discrimination bill of Hon. Thomas L. His- 
gen. Sen. Coolidge has been interested in 
this bill for five years. He was also in- 
terested in the welfare of the working peo- 
ple, assisting in the passage of the Dill 
limiting the terms of injunctions, wrongly 
ealled the ‘‘peaceful persuasion” bill. This 
met the executive veto and fell in the house. 

His committee on legal affairs secured a 
law providing for an investigation of the 
question of providing for the care of the 
ehildren of indigent mothers in their own 
homes, As chairman of the committee to 


settle the Lawrence strike he was instru- 
mental in securing an increase of wages of 
millions of dollars to the wage-earners of 
the commonwealth. His committee was 
warmly thanked by the working people and 
the mill owners for their work in settling 
the strike. 

He did what he could to secure all the 
trolley lines possible for Western Massa- 
chusetts, including a line to Chester, down 
the Farmington Valley and through South- 


ampton. He also proposed an amendment 
to the Grand Trunk bill to take care of 
Turners Falls, Northampton, Hasthampton, 
South Hadley, Chicopee and Springfield. 

While Sen. Coolidge has firmly opposed 
socialistic and revolutionary methods he 
has consistently advocated progress accord- 
ing to the law of the land. 


Daniel E. Denny. 

With the conclusion of three years of 
useful service in the upper branch of the 
state legislature, Sen. Daniel EH. Denny of 
Worcester will go out this fall and make a 
campaign for a seat in the governor’s coun- 
cil to succeed. 

Sen. Denny, before his election to the 
senate, had served four years in the 
house of representatives and for two years 
previous to this was a member of the city 
council of Worcester, serving the last year 
as president of the common council. 

Every year sfnce he has been at the 
state house he has served on the commit- 


tee on cities, one of the most important 
committees in the legislature, and in addi- 
tion has held the chairmanship of military 
affairs both as a house member and as a 
senator. His membership, in the G. A. R., 
and his loyalty to his comrades all over 
the state have made him a particularly 
valuable member of the latter committee, 
and he has probably taken more pride in 
his work there than in any other service 
he has been called upon to render during 
his legislative career, He has also served 


at different times on the committees on in- 
surance and public service. 

The session of 1912, his last in the legis- 
lature of Massachusetts, has furnished him 
with opportunities to serve his section of 
the state to a greater extent, probably, than 
ever before. On the committee on cities 
he had to consider several matters of in- 
terest to the city of Worcester. Worcester 
sought to acquire land and erect buildings 
for the establishment of a municipal mar- 
ket. There was opposition to it, not of the 
open kind, but an undercurrent of feeling 
that such a market might interfere with 
the business of many of the private enter- 
prises in that city. The senator was firm 
in his belief that such an institution would 
help reduce the cost of living to the people 
of his city and finally impressed his views 
upon his colleagues and the bill was favor- 
ably reported in the senate with Denny in 
charge. There certain opposition made itself 
felt, but the Worcester senator landed it 
safely, and the people of the city are cor- 
respondingly grateful. 

He led in the defeat of the bill to put 
county employees under civil service. 

On the bill to allow the state to appro- 
priate $50,000 annually for the Worcester 
Polytechnie Institute the senator also did 
his share. He helped to kill off the bill to 
provide for changing the method of ap- 
pointing assessors in Worcester, and he was 
one of the first in at the death of Hugh 
O’Rourke’s bill to prevent the city of Wor- 
cester from accepting a gift of $75,000 
from Andrew Carnegie for the erection of 
libraries in his city. 

Sen. Denny was born in Worcester, July 
14, 1845, and was educated at Worcester 
Academy. His business is that of a dealer 
in real estate and insurance. In addition to 
his prominent affiliation with the G, A. R., 
Sen. Denny is a Mason, K. T., and a mem- 
ber of the Knights of Pythias. 


Edward J. Grainger. 

One of the hardest workers in the senate 
of 1912, and one who accomplished much, 
if not more, for his district than any other 
man in the chamber was Sen. Edward J. 
Grainger of Winthrop, a democrat, but 


without a doubt the most effective official 
that ever represented the ist Suffolk dist. 
in the upper branch of the legislature. 


Pres. Greenwood assigned Sen. Grainger 
to the committee on federal relations, the 
committee on harbors and public lands and 
the committee on public health, the latter 
assignment being a delicate acknowledg- 
ment by the presiding officer of the Win- 
throp doctor’s views on questions affecting 
the health of the committees and the con-’ 
trol of disease. 

Of the 105 matters submitted to that com- 
mittee some of them were among the most 
important of the entire session. Chief of 
these was the measure to regulate the cold 
storage warehouses. Investigation of the 
subject for a whole summer by a legisla- 
tive committee resulted in more than a sus- 
picion that these big refrigerating plants, 
owned for the morst part by very wealthy 
provision dealers, have for years been the 
instrument by which the prices of farm pro- 
ducts and meat and fish were kept up and 
by which the market was glutted in times 
of plenty to the end that prices might be 
pressed down when the farmers and fisher- 
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men were f-erced to sell. In a word, the 
cold storage warehouse had become one of 
the most treacherous implements of extor- 
tion known to trade. Sen. Grainger was 
one of those on the committee who advocat- 
ed tagging of goods in storage, so that all 
purchasers may know how long the goods 
have been on ice. In no case may they be 
kept longer than a year nor may they be 
replaced in storage once they are taken out. 

There were other very important meas- 
ures before the committee that secured the 
support of Sen. Grainger and there were 
some against which he worked his hard- 
est, but it was on the bills relating to 
Winthrop, Revere, Chelsea and East Bos- 
ton that he was of most value to his con- 
stituents. 

Among these was the act for a breakwa- 
ter at Winthrop. He was the author of the 
measure and he fought to a finish success- 
fully both in the committee and in the leg- 
islature. The bill providing for a connec- 
tion between Winthrop Parkway and the 
Winthrop Shore reservation was another, 
as was the bill for a boulevard between the 
Revere and Winthrop Parkways. Both of 
these are now laws and work on them will 
begin next summer. 

He also was responsible for piloting 
through the senate the measure to enlarge 
the Revere bathhouse. He was the author 
of the bill to secure the dredging of Belle 
Isle inlet and forced through the senate the 
measure providing for the opening of that 
waterway, which originated in the house, 
but which could not have become a law 
without Sen. Grainger’s assistance in the 
upper branch. 

Dr. Grainger was born in Boston on Feb. 
13, 1878, and was educated in the public 
schools, Boston College and the Harvard 
Medical School, from which he was gradu- 
ated in 1908. He is a physician to the Milk 
and Baby Hygiene Association and also to 
the Winthrop board of health. His frater- 
nal connections are confined to the Knights 
of Columbus and the Elks. 

Dennis E. Halley. 

A real progressive in the state senate is 
one of those things to be ardently desired 
by the people of the commonwealth, but 
it is a question.-whether or not they could 
get a better one if they had tried than was 


sent down to Beacon hill from the 5th Es- 
sex Dist. when Sen. Dennis E. Halley was 
chosen. 

Sen. Halley was, in fact, a good legis- 
lator, conscientious to a degree, able and 
experieneed enough to know when the peo- 
ple were about to be handed a swat in the 
neck with a large lobby ax. In addition, 
he was a fighter and knew how and where 
to fight best. 

On the matters that were purely local to 
Lawrence and the other parts of his district 
he was a hard worker. An instance that 
may be cited was the bill to give the saloon 
men of Lawrence the right to keep open for 
business on primary election days, a privi- 
lege accorded to the licensed liquor dealers 
of every other city in the state, but which 
was accidentally and unintentionally taken 
away from Lawrence when the new char- 
ter bill was passed. 

Despite the fact, though, that the Law- 
rence men lost the right through a mistake, 
it was no cinch to get it back again, for 


vestigation which followed it, 


the professional prohibitionists are distinct- 
ly of the opinion that every little bit added 
to what you’ve got makes a little bit more. 
They fought hard, but Sen. Halley stayed 
on the job early and late and although it 
meant a personal interview with most of the 
280 members of the two branches he was 
able to rectify the error and now the Law- 
rence dealers are on the same footing as 
those in every other city. 

Sen. Halley was also greatly’ interested in 
the bridge schemes of his city and made an 
exhaustive investigation to learn the senti- 
ment of his constituents regarding the at- 
tempt to remove all authority from the rail- 
road commissioners in connection with the 
central bridge plan. He also devoted a 
lot of time to working for the eastern bridge, 
which if it is constructed will be a boon to 
North Andover and the large population in 
the eastern section of Lawrence who work 
in the big mills on the south side. 

On the Merrimac waterways plan Sen. 
Halley was one of the hardest workers. He 
is convinced that that scheme, if it is adopt- 
ed by the state and the federal govern- 
ment jointly, will result in the saving of 
thousands of dollars annually to the mills 
of his native city and bring about a boom 
in manufacturing that will give the river 
cities a place high among those of the na- 
tion. In connection with the same plan, 
although it was a different bill, was the 
measure asking the United States govern- 
ment to dredge the river, and Sen. Halley 
was one of the chief workers for that, too. 

During the Lawrence strike and the in- 
Sen. Halley 
was in constant communication with Gov. 
Foss and the legislative committee that was 
appointed to settle the difficulty. It was 
owing to his activity that the mill owners 
and the committee arranged a truce which 
eventually resulted in the workers winning 
the strike. 

On all the big legislation, such as the 
initiative and referendum, the direct elec- 
tion of United States senators, the presiden- 
tial preference primary and the income tax 
amendment, Sen. Halley was one of the 
most influential members of the minority 
party in the upper chamber. He took a 
prominent part in securing the passage of 
the bill for a board of public works in An- 
dover and also the one giving that town 
the right to issue serial’ bonds, thus abolish- 
ing the old and uneconomical sinking-fund 
plan of providing for payments on public 
improvements. 

Sen. Halley was born in Natick on May 
26, 1863, is a cigar manufacturer in Law- 
rence. where he formerly served two years 
in the common council. In addition he was 
a member of the house in 1892 and 1893 and 
of the senate in 1908, besides again in 1911 
and this year. He served on the committees 
on water supply, insurance and constitu- 
tional amendments. 


James A. Hatton. 


To nobody more than to Sen. James A. 
Hatton of Charlestown is due the passage 
of the bill which allowed the voters of 
Massachusetts this year, for the first time, 
to say whom they preferred as nominees 
for president of the two great political par- 
ties and to elect by direct vote the dele- 
gates who nominated these candidates at 
Chicago and Baltimore. Sen. Hatton this 
year as last was the only democratic sena- 
tor on the committee on election laws and 
he was the only democrat on the commit- 
tee who had had previous experience there- 
on, his service on the committee covering a 
year in the house as well as two in the sen- 
ate. -From the beginning he led in the fight 
for the presidential primary bill, as he had 
led in the house in 1910 and in the senate 
in 1911 in the fight for the state wide direct 
nominations bill. It was Sen. Hatton who 
offered in the senate the amendment which 
later was adopted in the house and finally 
concurred in by the senate, providing that 
the delegates at-large to the national conven- 
tions as well as the district delegates should 
be elected by direct vote. 

Sen. Hatton put up a hard and persis- 
tent battle, also, for the Donahue bill which 
would have allowed the voters this fall to 
express their choice for United States sen- 
ator, to succeed Sen. Crane, but the openly 
confessed fear of the republican leaders 
that Mayor Fitzgerald would beat out any 
of the republican candidates in a direct 
election resulted in the death of the bill 
between the two branches of the legislature. 

In all of his service in the legislature, 
whether it was in the fights for the aboli- 
tion of grade crossings in Charlestown, for 
the removal of the Elevated structure in 


that section of Boston or against Gov. Foss’ 
Teast Boston Freight railroad, Sen. Hatton 
has demonstrated that he is a fighter of 
no mean ability and of large courage, A 
student of politics and economics he ever 
has been in the forefront of the battles for 
legislation to bring the government closer 
to the plain people and to improve the con- 
ditions of the laboring class. That his con- 
stituency is well satisfied with his work 
was evidenced in the almost unanimous 
demand, when he announced in June that 
he felt he should retire to look after his 
law practice, that he stand for a third 
term in the upper branch. 
came not only from the voters but was 
joined in by four of the five Charlestown 
members of the house, who, in the natural 
order of events, would be expected to be 
candidates to succeed him. 


Sen. Hatton was born in Charlestown, | 


Oct. 22, 1883, and graduated from Boston 
university law school and was admitted to 
the bar 22 years later. He served in the 


ccmmon council in 1907 and 1908 and then 
came to Beacon hill as a member of the 
house, where, after two years of service, he 
was promoted to the upper branch. 


Frederick M. Hersey. 

Sen. Frederick H. Hersey of Hingham has 
completed a year of good work, his first in 
the Massachusetts senate. The result shows 
that when Pres. Greenwood picked the sena- 
tor for the head of the legislative committee 
on water supply he made no mistake. Prob- 
ably no more vexed or muddled question has 
ever come before that committee. than the 
snarly controversy between Salem and Bev- 
erly on the one hand with Peabody on the 
other over Ipswich river as an _ inerease 
source of supply for their own consumption, 
while the inhabitants of the valley in the 
towns below those communities fought to 
save their pretty river from the rapacity of 
the three municipalities which would have 
taken it from them. 

Througn all the turmoil, which involved the 
expenditure of some thousands of dollars in 
counsel fees before it was ended, Sen. Her- 
sey kept an even poise and in the end his 
resolve for a commission to investigate the 
rights of all concerned and to report to the 
next general court was accepted by the 
contestants as the better way out of It, 
with a quarrel between the old Witch City 
and Beverly that was waxing so hot. 

A civil engineer by profession, having a 
thorough acquaintance with the subject 
committed to his keeping, Sen. Hersey was 
peculiarly fitted for the head of the commit- 
tee to which he was assigned. While the 
big ‘‘Ipswich River’ fight was the hottest 
tamale on his docket, the Hingham senator 
had also other water supply projects of fully 
as deep interests to the cities and towns 
which they affected. In the adjustment of 
the Springfield water question involving the 
right of that city to distribute and sell its 
water to neighboring cities and towns ex- 
cept Holyoke, Sen. Hersey'’s personal im- 
print is found in the provisions of the act. 
It was a delicate matter at one time 
promptly and judiciously handled. 

On the question of municipal water loans 
the senator took a conservative ground, 
causing to be inserted in all bills pertaining 
to them the short time provision and serial 
bonds. 


That demand ~ 


From Barnstable to Berkshire the 
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senator has had water propositions to con- 
sider covering a wide range, but to all of 
which he has given his conscientious and de- 
voted consideration. 

Beside water, Sen. Hersey has found time 
to devote to gas and electricity as a member 
of the committee cn public lighting, having 
a hand in the codification of the laws relat- 
ing to gas and electricity. Not only to the 
commonwealth, but particularly to his con- 
stituents, Sen. Hersey has given of his best 
effort. No man could have made a sturdier 
fight than did he against the proposition that 
the commonwealth should unload its share 
of the cost of the new Neponset bridge upon 
the county of Plymouth, and the estahblish- 
ing of the precedent in this commonwealth 
that a county which in no way tcuches the 
bridge to be constructed shall be assessed 
for its cost. For two days he battled against 
what he declared was an outrage on his 
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ecunty and an injustice which ought not to 


be tolerated. He was finally rewarded by 
getting three percent of the cost placed on 
the state and a large share of exemption for 
Plymouth. As amended the bill was ‘en- 
grossed by the senate. 

Sen. Hersey played an important part in 
the codification of the co-operative bank 
laws, securing their amendment in several 
important details when the bill was before 
the senate. 

One of his most notable victories was his 
defeat of the project of Mayor Iitzgerald to 
have the Nantasket Steamboat company, 2 
Hinghani institution, put under the super- 
vision of the railroad commissioners. 

He was born in Hingham. He has been 
chairman of the municipal light board of 
Hingham since 1894 and has served on its 
school committee ‘and library board. His 
prior legislative experience in the house was 
in 1900 and 1901, when he was house chair- 
man of the committee on mercantile affairs. 


Francis J. Horgan. 

Francis J. Horgan was one of the lead- 
ing members of the lower branch away 
back in 1898, 1900 and 1901, but it was not 
until this year that he reached the upper 
branch, coming from a usually strong re- 
publican district. Part of the hiatus in 
his legislative career was filled by service 
on the Boston board of assessors, where he 
obtained a training that was of great value 
to himself and the commonwealth this year 
in dealing with the many intricate taxation 


problems before the legislature. It was 
his experience as an assessor and his 
knowledge of taxes lost to the city on 


goods in storage warehouses, often of im- 
mense value, that impelled him to take up 
and push through the senate, against pow- 
erful opposition, the bill to compel the fur- 
nishing of true lists to assessors of all 
property in storage warehouses. 

Probably his greatest local achievement 
was in securing the passage of the bill au- 
thorizing Boston to spend $500,000 a year 
for five years on new street construction, 
60 percent of which must be spent in the 
suburban districts, which means chiefly 
West Roxbury and Dorchester. He was 
chiefly responsible for the incorporation in 
the million dollar metropolitan parkway bill 
of provisions for the construction of Old 
Colony avenue in Dorchester at a cost of 
$475,000 and for improvements at the Dor- 


chester Lower Mills parkway, to consist 
of a bathing beach and recreation grounds, 
at a cost of $5000. 

Sen. Horgan also filed the bill for the 
Medway street bridge, and it is he, more 
than to any other member of the legisla- 
ture, to whom is due the fact that that 
bill eventually made its way into the statute 
books as a law. 

Another measure that bears his name is 
that for the West Roxbury municipal build- 
ing and court house, an improvement every-~ 
body admits is sadly needed, but which the 
people ‘there had found it impossible to se- 
cure before. 

Sen. Horgan stood with Gov. Foss on the 
publie utilities bill, leading the fight in the 
upper chamber for it and endeavoring to 
have it annexed to every railroad bill that 
made its appearance. He also voted with 
the governor on the trolley merger, sus- 
taining the executive veto as well as voting 
against the measure all the way through, 
and he led the opposition to the Boston & 
Maine-New Haven merger. 

He was one of the active forces in secur- 
ing the enactment of the full crew bill, re- 
quiring the railroads to fully man _ their 
trains. 

Sen. Horgan was born in Boston on July 
2, 1869, attended the public schools, Boston 
College and Boston University Law school. 
He is a practising lawyer in Boston. He 
is actively identified with and a member 
of ‘Massachusetts Real Estate Exchange 
Boston Press club, Jamaica club, Jamaica 
Flain Citizens association, Germantown Cit- 
izens association, Mt. Hope Citizens asso- 
ejation, Forest Hills Citizens association, 
Co-operative Committee Ward 23 Citizens 
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association, Dorchester Trades association, 
Carroll court, M. C. O. F., West End coun- 
ceil, K. of C.; Bishop Cheverus Fourth De- 
gree assembly, K. of C.; Forest council, R. 
Asis Marion lodge, A. O. U. W.; Boston 
lodge, Loyal Order of Moose; president, 
Jamaica Plain Co-operative Association; 
president, Emmet association; treasurer, 
Park Co-operative society; treasurer Divis- 
ion 40, A. O. H.; chief ranger, St.. Thom- 
as Court, C. O. F.; noble chief, Warren 
Castle, Ko 7G. 

He served this year on the committees on 
engrossed bills, state house and roads and 
bridges. 


John H. Hunt. 

Every person in Worcester who is inter- 
‘ested in the Worcester Polytechnic Institute 
must realize by this time that a particular 
debt of gratitude is due Sen. John H. Hunt 
for the success of the bill to provide for a 
state appropriation of $50,000 annually for 
a period of ten years for that institution. 
Judging from the attendance at the hear- 
ings on that bill before the committees on 
education and ways ana means, it would 
be hard to find a person in the Heart of the 
Commonwealth who is not interested in that 
legislation. Because of that there ought to 
be little reason for thinking that Sen. Hunt 
will ever lack enthusiastic supporters in 
any effort he may make for election to 
public office in that section of the state. 
There is no disposition anywhere to detract 
from the credit which is due the other Wor- 
cester legislators, but it may be said that 
the school would not now be receiving this 


aid from the state of Massachusetts were 
it not for the hard work and persistency 
of Sen. Hunt. 

There were various suggestions for 
amending the bill in the committee on ed- 
ucation but to all of them Sen. Hunt re- 
fused to listen, declaring that the Dill 
was a just and proper one. He watched it 
carefully in its passage through both 
branches of the legislature, and even after 
it had gone to Goy. Foss he still kept his 
eye on it. He almost lived in the governor’s 
office during those days. 

While that may be put down as his one 
greatest achievement of the year, his activ- 
ities were not confined to that one bill. He 
was right on the firing line when the Wor- 
cester public market bill was under discus- 
sion in the senate, and again when the re- 
moval of the state hospital from Summer 
street to Grafton. His service on the com- 
mittee on liquor law also gave him an op- 


portunity to assert his 
thought and action. 

It took a good deal of courage for a man 
coming from a license city to advocate the 
passage of a daylight liquor bill, but Hunt 
took that position and even when the poli- 
tical dangers of such a stand were pointed 
out to him he insisted that he believed in 
the bill and his political aspirations would 
not be allowed to swerve him from what he 
believed was the right course. 

As a member of the special legislative 
committee on the Lawrence strike, he was 
brought more or lessinto the limelight, and 
in the final satisfactory solution of that un- 
fortunate controversy Hunt and his associ- 
ates played an important part. 

Sen. Hunt was born in Worcester on 
March 14, 1876, was educated in the public 
schools and at Boston University Law 
School. In the senate of 1911 he was a mem- 
ber of the committees on drainage, educa- 
tion and federal relations. This year ffis 
legal ability was recognized and he was ap- 
pointed by Pres. Greenwood to the com- 
mittee on judiciary in addition to educa- 
tion, liquor law and the special Lawrence 
strike committees. 

Thomas M. Joyce. 

‘Thomas M. Joyce came to the senate this 
year aiter one of the warmest political bat- 
lles ever seen in the city of Boston, his 
eompetiter being former Rep. Timothy F. 
Callahan of Ward 9. It was more than a 
fight between Joyce and Callahan, however; 
it was a fight between James Donovan, 
John A. Keliher and James H. Doyle on 
one side and Cong. James M. Curley and 
Mayor Fitzgerald on the other. The Dono- 
van-Keliher-Doyle faction won by a narrow 
margin but they would not have won had 
it not been for the personal popularity of 
Sen. Joyce in Cong. Curley’s own strong- 
hold—Ward 17. Although Sen. Joyce has 
been with Cong. Curley as well as against 
he has always been a thorn in the con- 
gressman’s side and is the one man in 
Ward 17 who could probably seriously dis- 
pute the present leader’s control. 

Sen. Joyce came to the senate without 
any previous experience on Beacon hill, the 
only publie service he had before rendered 
being five years in the old common council 
but he made friends and made good from 
the start as a senator. Sen, Joyce was 
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conspicuous in his attention to duty, both 
in committee and during the sessions of the 
senate and for this latter is entitled to high 
commendation, as far too many measures 
in behalf of the people have been lost in 
the senate through democratic absenteeism. 
Every measure in behalf of organized 
labor and to better the condition of the 
working people had his warm support, and 
he was always in his seat and voting right 
during the fights on the income tax, the 
direct election of United States senators, 
the referendum, the public opinion bill, the 
presidential primary bill and all such pop- 
ular and progressive legislation. 
Pres. Greenwood assigned Sen. Joyce to 


the committees on banks and _ banking, 
counties and bills in third reading and al- 
though the latter is probably the hardest 
worked and dryest committee in the legisla- 
ture, Sen. Joyce was constant in his at- 
tendance upon the sessions of all three 
committees. His strict attention to busi- 
ness and the serious and painstaking way 
he set about and performed all his duties 
were so marked as to excite extremely fav- 
orable comment, for not all Boston legisla- 
tors are noted for being on the job all the 
time—and that was where Sen. Joyce was. 

Sen. Joyce was born in Boston, Dec. 8, 
1880, and was educated in the public 
schools. He was first elected to the com- 
mon council in 1905 and was re-elected suc- 
cessively for four years, until the common 
council went out of existence. 


Joseph P. Lomasney. 

In his three years in the upper chamber 
Sen. Joseph P. Lomasney has never hesi- 
tated to make his position clear on every 
matter of importance to the people and the 
taxpayer. Indeed when necessity required 
it he has even bearded the governor in his 
executive chamber and he secured the pen 
which signed the bill to widen Avery street 
when everybody else said Gov. Foss would 
veto it. Speaking with virile force and di- 
rectness, straight from the shoulder, ‘Joe’ 
Lomasney’s fellow senators have never 
failed to sit up and take notice when the 
senator from the 3d Suffolk district had the 
floor and it may truly be said that no 
member of the body has been held in more 
cordial respect and real regard for himself 
personally than this Boston senator. They 
like him because they have always found 
him on the level, hewing true to the line 
of square dealing in all that he did, and 
therein lies in great measure the secret o 
his success in getting through measures of 
vital interest to Boston and winning repub- 
lican votes. Yet no man may question 
Sen. Lomasney’s democracy; he has never 
failed on any matter calling for a division 
on party lines to stand with his party as a 
democrat and to fight for its principles. 

Taking his three years in the senate it 
weuld be difficult to say on what matter of 
importance he has not had his part. Where 
a man has done and accomplished so much 
it is hard to pick out any one thing and 
say it was the best thing, for ‘‘Joe’’ Lomas- 
ney has had more to do with shaping good 
legislation, particularly for Boston, than any 
other. This session a notable fight of his 
was upon the veto of the bill to enable the 
city of Boston to build the city hall annex 
to 1383 feet and he won out by his own 
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tireless energy, pushing the bill through the 


senate over Gov. Foss’s veto by 26 to 8. 

Sen. Lomasney was also deeply interested 
in the veteran’s retirement bill for em- 
ployees of the city of Boston. He was per- 
sonally instrumental in carrying that bill 
through the legislature to its approval by 
the governor. So with the bills for the 
use of school property in Boston, for pro- 
viding ways of satisfactory egress from 
buildings in Boston, for the laying out and 
widening of streets by the street commis- 
sioners of Boston, giving that board larger 
powers, for the pension of ex-firemen of 
Boston, for pensions for Boston teachers, to 
protect life in repairs on buildings in Bos- 
ton and many others, all of which were ap- 
proved by Gov. Foss and are now laws. 

Sen. Lomasney is the father of the law 
providing for the retirement on half-pay of 
incapacitated laborers of the city of Boston 
at the age of 60 provided they have been 
employed for 25 years. 

As a member of the committee on cities 
during his three years in the senate Sen. 
Lomasney has probably had as much to do 
as any member of the body, and more than 
some, with the framing of city charters, 
for which an unusually large percentage of 
the 33 cities of the state have asked this 
year and last. He stood out strongly for 
an increase of the membership of the Bos- 
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ton city council in the interest of ward rep- 
resentation. 

Three times he has been a member of 
the committee to redivide the state into 
congressional districts—in 1891, 1901 and 
1911—-and his fairness on that committee 
last year won the respect of all of his as- 
sociates. He opposed any gerrymander and 
stood for a proper apportionment upon the 
population of the state without regard to 
party voting. His position was sustained 
not only by his associates in the legislature 
but by the governor who signed the Dill. 
No one man in the senate will be more 
greatly missed than Sen. Joseph P. Lomas- 
ney. 


John H. Mack. 

One of the most-respected, best-liked and 
hard-working members of the state sen- 
ate in 1912 was Sen. John H. Mack of 
North Adams, Known on Beacon Hill as 
the “‘gentleman from Berkshire.” As a 
state official he was honest with himself, 
with his constituents, with the state and 
with his fellow members. No man in the 
entire state government, indeed, held a 
higher place in the estimation of those who 
knew him, and once his word was passed 
or his promise given it was invariably ac- 
cepted as equivalent to any bond and Sen. 
Mack thereafter could be depended on to 
make good. 

That is why men of Sen. Mack’s calibre 
are appreciated on Bacon Hill and it ex- 
plains why he was a power in the last two 
sessions, even though a member of the mi- 
nority party. 

The important committee assigned to Sen. 
Mack this year was the committee on street 
railways, that had to deal with the Western 
Massachusetts trolley bill. The senators 
break with the governor, his party and par- 
ty associates in supporting this bill in the 
interests of his constituents and against his 
own personal fortunes gained the admira- 
tion and respect of everyone, 
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On the local bills, those affecting his own 
district only, Sen. Mack was an indefatig- 
able worker. He it was who secured the 
extra $75,000 to complete the state high- 
way over Florida mountain, making $150,000 
available for the very desirable project. He 
aiso worked hard for the Williamstown river 
road appropriation, but because of con- 
ditions in the state highway commission- 
ers’ office that improvement was forced to 
go over for another year, when it will be 
undertaken. On the milk legislation Sen. 
Mack was with the farmers first, last and 
all the time, and did all in his power to 
prevent the small dairy man being forced 
out of business for the benefit of the man 


x 


with the $100,000 herd and the plant cost- 


ing a fortune. He also took a prominent 
part in securing the enactment of the cold 
storage law, which is designed to prevent 
a small coterie of market men using the 
big refrigerating plants to corner the pro- 
duce market in times of plenty, thus forc- 
ing the price down when the farmer has 
to sell, and unloading at a high price when 
the farmer has disposed of his crops. 

On the big general legislation, such as 
the initiative and referendum, the Donahue 
bill for the direct electicn of United States 
senators, the presidential preference ;.vimary 
bill, the abolition of party enrollment in the 
primaries and the Donahue resolutions rati- 
fying the income tax amendment to the fed- 
eral constitution. Sen. Mack was working 
for the people all the time, favoring each 
and laboring hard for each of them. 

Sen. Mack was one of the best speakers 
in the upper branch, the possessor of a good 
legal mind and is the typical lawyer in 
make up and bearing. He has frequently 
been mentioned for a place on the superior 
court bench and his friends say that this 
goal is some day to be his. 

His home is in North Adams where he 
practices his profession. He was the dem- 
ocratic candidate for lieutenant-governor in 
1899 and in 1909 and 1910 was city solicitor 
of North Adams. The district he represents 
is strongly republican and no better attes- 
tation of the senator’s home standing can 
be had than this. 


Charles 
No better evidence of Charles F. McCar- 
thy’s success as a representative of the 5th 
Middlesex senatorial district could be asked 
for than the trouble the republican organi- 
zation had in securing a candidate to op- 
pose him at the polls in November. In a 
district in which the republican nomination 
used to be regarded as equivalent to elec- 
tion, and consequently always was warmly 
contested for, and where the democratic 
nomination was regarded as of so little 
value that it was handed to political un- 
knowns, we now see the spectacle of the 
republicans drafting a candidate against 
his wishes and not a solitary republican 
in either city in the district aspiring to. 
what was once deemed such an honor. 
Democrats and republicans alike recog- 
nize in Sen. McCarthy as efficient a 
senator as they could ask for. If Sen. Mec- 
Carthy’s ability, popularity and persuasive- 
ness can’t get a bill through the senate, 
then it’s a bet that no man in the upper 
branch can. Sen. McCarthy gave a couple 
of exhibitions of his power in the upper 


F. McCarthy. 
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_branch in his handling of the resolve to 
recompense Marlboro for the construction 
of certain sewage beds, made necessary, 
Marlboro claimed, to protect the metropoli- 
tan water supply. The committee on met- 
ropolitan affairs turned the bill down and 
Sen. McCarthy had it substituted over the 
adverse report. Then the powerful com- 
mittee on ways and means turned it down 
and he again had it substituted and finally 
got it by and over to the house where Mar- 
tin Lomasney killed it because, some al- 
leged, Sen. McCarthy had refused to sup- 
port the Boston machine in its attempt to 
amend the city charter to provide for a 
city council of 27, instead of the present 
one of nine. 

He again showed his ability and game- 
ness when the senate committee on ways 
and means turned down the bill for a met- 
ropolitan bathhouse at Waltham,. as it re- 
peatedly turned down the same proposition 
for Somerville, until Somerville quit in its 
attempt, never being able to override the 
committee. Sen. McCarthy overrode it, de- 
feating the committee on two rollcalls, final- 


ly losing out by one vote, when some be- 
came tired of the fight. He gained in pres- 
tige by this fight, however, as nobody else 
ever got as far as did he with such a prop- 
osition, the policy of the state being to 
maintain metropolitan bathhouses only at 
the beaches and to compel municipalities to 
pay for local bathhouses. 

Sen. McCarthy served this year on the 
committees on insurance, military affairs 
and prisons. On the first named he was 
instrumental in having reported and put 
through bills extending to small industrial 
life insurance policies, payment upon which 
the holder is unable to continue, the same 
terms in regard to extended insurance, cash 
surrender value and paid-up insurance as 
are enjoyed by the holders of the larger 
ordinary life policies. On the committee on 
military affairs he was the particular friend 
of both the civil and Spanish war veterans 
and was the main reliance of Sen. Schofield 
in the fight before that committee for the 
soldiers’ bounty bill, which is now law af- 
ter once having been vetoed and twice de- 
clared unconstitutional but the present form 
of which has received the approval of the 
supreme court. Sen. McCarthy fought hard 
for the bill to give a five percent preference 
in civil service examinations to veterans of 
the Spanish war but Gov. Foss thought 
this was too much of a recognition for the 
men who fought the war against Spain and 
vetoed the bill. Had it not been for the ad- 
verse vote of Pres. Greenwood, Sen. Mc- 
Carthy would have succeeded in passing the 
bill over the governor’s veto. 

The Marlboro man is the legislative ex- 
pert on prisons and no man in public life 
in the state today enjoys to such a large 
measure the friendship of the employees 
of the Concord reformatory and state pris- 
on. He was instrumental in having re- 
moved from the women’s reformatory at 
Sherborn the inhuman restriction which 
forbade them conversing with each other 
even during their recreation periods. Sen. 
McCarthy on milk legislation, while always 
favoring a pure supply, stood out against 
restrictive legislation which would work a 
hardship to the producer without helping 
the consumer. It is unnecessary to say that 
on all popular and labor legislation he was 
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in the vanguard of the fight for the plain 
people, for he has a record of four years 
of fighting in the house in behalf of these 
so-called progressive measures, only in 
those days they were called radical. Sen. 
McCarthy’s record as a whole would be 
hard to improve upon. 


Walter E. McLane. 

A candidate for re-election with an ex- 
cellent record behind him is Sen. Walter 
E. McLane of Fall River, who took his seat 
in the chair of the 2d Bristol district, for 
the first time this year. The senator came 
to Beacon hill without previous legislative 
training other than four years as an alder- 
man-at-large in his home city, but his 
geniality, personal magnetism and all-round 
good-fellowship soon put him at no loss for 
friends. As a new senator he was given 
the chairmanship of about a& hard a com- 
mittee as there is, the committee on liquor 
law, and he also found places on the com- 
mittees on fisheries and game and bills 
in third reading. 

On the committee on liquor law, he had 
to pass on more than 40 bills involving 
any number of long contested matters and 
it may be said to the credit of Sen. McLane 
that he succeeded so well in the applica- 
tion of his business judgment to them, in 
bringing forth practical legislation, that for 
the first time in years a system of gross 
blackmail, especially in Boston, is perma- 
nently broken up and boys between 17 and 21 
have been effectually driven from the bar 
room in consequence. This is the ‘‘minors’ 
act,’’ which imposes a penalty on the youth 
between 17 and 21 who misrepresents his 
age in order to obtain intoxicating liquor. 
while it does not relieve the seller from 
any responsibility for sale of liquor to 
minor. But the parent or guardian of the 
boy who falsely says he is 21 must pay 
the penalty, and the result is the placing 
of signs in every saloon warning boys wh: 


haven’t attained their majority of the law 
and the penalty. The result is no boys and 
no blackmail by unscrupulous parents to 
bother the saloon proprietor. 

Another bill which became law by the 
governor’s signature is the act to require 
packages containing liquor sent into no li- 
cense cities and towns to be more plainly 
marked. 

But the legislation in which Sen. McLane 
took deepest interest and to which he de- 
voted his best efforts was the bill to relieve 
Fall River of the load imposed upon it by 
the maintenance of the Taunton Great 
river, or Brightman street, bridge. To the 
senator from the 2d Bristol district is due 
the fact that this bill was passed over the 
veto of Gov. Foss in the senate by a vote 
of 23 to 7. Walter McLane worked early 
and late on this bill; a good mixer, he 
found the votes to overturn the senate 
committee on ways and means in a way 
that it hadn’t been so upset before and the 
victory for the bill in the senate was wholly 
due to Sen. McLane. 

He was also greatly interested in the 
passage of the Fall River bill for the pay 
of the reserve police, which bill was signed 
by Gov. Foss. The senator also put through 
the bill to extend the civil service to as- 
sistant city clerk of Fall River. 

On the committee of fisheries and game 
he stood for a more liberal open season in 


the interest of the hunters and for the Dill 
for an open season for deer in Bristol 
county, which was approved by Gov. Foss. 


Henry C. Mulllgan. 

Sen. Henry C. Mulligan of Natick has 
now served four consecutive years in the 
upper branch of the legislature. Never be- 
fore in its history has his town been s0 
honored by the remainder of the district 
acquiescing in giving a Natick citizen s0 
long a term. 

In his fourth year Sen. Mulligan was titu- 
lar leader of the senate, as chairman of 
the judiciary committee. He was one of 
the few to hold a second chairmanship, 
that of the federal relations committee, and 
also membership on the insurance commit- 
tee. 

As Judge Mulligan retired from the bench 
during the year he was able to give his en- 
tire time to legislative work, and there was 
no more diligent or faithful legislator. Nev- 
er before has the senate had so courtly a 
leader. When, as was frequently the case, 
partisan debate was precipitated, and ran- 
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cor ruled, Sen. Mulligan was always the 
Chesterfield, urbanely endeavoring to steer 
the ship of state into less troubled waters. 
Probably no other senator was so univer- 
sally esteemed, for he was always amiable, 
kindly and dignified, and never indulged in 
sarcasm at the expense of his adversary. 
Sen. Mulligan maintained his reputation 
of former years as a conservative, opposing 
the initiative and referendum, the presiden- 


tial preference primary, the Donahue bill 
for direct. election of U. S. senators, the 
referendum amendment to the _ constitu- 


tion, ete. 

At the same time he was again showing 
his interest in the working man by extend- 
ing the provisions of the workingmen’s com- 
pensation act, and_ perfecting it, a law 
which he had so much to do in the previous 
year in framing, and which put Massachu- 
setts in the forefront of pioneer states so 
far as labor legislation is concerned. 

Sen. Mulligan had much to do with put- 
ting through the bill reorganizing the Bos- 
ton municipal courts and revising the sys- 
tem of judicial procedure so as to diminish 
legal delays. This is a monument to his 
sagacity which will endure. 

Few, indeed, are the senators who have 
had so long and so honorable a career as 
Sen. Mulligan.. His service in the chair- 
manship of the committee on metropolitan 
affairs in 1911 was notable. Bench and bar 
will never forget his able championship of 
the bill which increased the superior court 
judges by three, thus freeing the court dock- 
ets of cases years old. Sen. Mulligan was 
above party in favoring the Dill, since it 
was a democratic governor who would se- 
lect the new judges. 

Henry C. Mulligan was born in Natick, 
March 6, 1854; graduated from Harvard 
1879, and the law school 1882. Was a mem- 
ber of the school committee 24 years, li- 
brary trustee 20 years, trial justice, select- 
man (1889), and is president of the Natick 
Five Cent Savings bank. He belongs to the 
Masons, K. T., S. V., Loyal Legion and is 
president of the Commercial Club. 


Arthur L. Nason. 
The men who for the past seven years 
on Beacon hill have fought under the most 
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adverse circumstances for measures de- 
signed to benefit the working people and 
bring the government closer to all the peo- 
ple and put a greater share of it in their 
hands heard with genuine regret Arthur L. 
Nason’s decision that he was through with 
the senate and if he sought any further 


* political honors it would be in the line of 


national politics. Sen. Nason may rightfully 
be called the father of direct nominations 
in Massachusetts for it was he who be- 
gan a systematic and sustained effort to 
enact a state wide direct nominations bill. 
For years he was opposed by men who now 
appear as champions of this and other pop- 
ular progressive legislation. In the house 
and senate, in all of his seven years of 
service, Sen. Nason has ever been in the 
forefront of the fight for progressive legis- 
lation, such as the initiative and referen- 
dum, direct election of United States sen- 
ators, the public opinion bill and every 
measure designed to allow the people to 
exercise their constitutional right of self- 
government. 

His record this year was as brilliant as 
in the past and besides he carried a heavy 
load in the way of measures affecting his 


own district and Essex county in general. 
He carried through the senate the Merrimac 
river waterway commission bill and the 
governor recognized his work by allowing 
him to name one of the members of the 
commission which is to spend $10,000 in in- 
vestigating the possibility of developing the 
river for navigation. He fought shoulder to 
shoulder with Sen. Schofield for the bill to 
create the Salisbury beach reservation and 
was instrumental in securing the governor’s 
signature when his excellency was minded 
to veto it. Likewise he rendered effective 
aid to Sen. Schofield on the latter’s bill rela- 
tive to the leasing of clam flats. He was 
instrumental in defeating the ways and 
means committee and pushing through the 
bill to have the state take over the New- 
buryport-Salisbury bridge and then in secur- 
ing the passage of the bill over the gover- 


'nor’s veto. 


“the presidential primary bill, 


He was the senate leader of the fight for 
under which 
he was elected a delegate-at-large to the 
Chicago convention, and in the unsuccessful 
fight for the bill to allow the people to 
express on the ballot at the state election 
their choice for United States senator he 
also took one of the leading parts. 

Sen. Nason leaves behind him on Beacon 
hill a record of consistent and persistent 
effort in behalf of the plain people of the 
commonwealth and he is entitled to espe- 
cial credit because he was a pioneer in the 
movement which today has attained such 
momentum and is responsible for the popu- 
lar enthusiasm over Theodore Roosevelt. 

Sen. Nason’s legislative career embraced 
a wide and varied committee service, al- 
though his known friendship for the people 
precluded his appointment to the big com- 
mittees which deal with the corporations. 
In the house he served on the committees 


on parishes and religious societies, and 
as chairman on roads and_ bridges, 
and in the senate he served on 


roads and bridges, as chairman of water 
supply, on cities, as chairman of drainage, 
on education and as chairman of harbors. 
and public lands. Besides he was honored 
last year by Gov. Foss with an appointment 


.more successive sessions. 
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as chairman of the cold storage commission 
as a result of whose work there was enact- 
ed this year a law to regulate the cold stor- 
age of food products which should protect 
the public health and prevent manipulation 
of prices by the holding back of food com- 
modities. 

Sen. Nason will be 40 years old on the 
24th day of October and, therefore, is in 
the prime of strong and useful manhood. 


George H. Newhall. 

When Sen. George H. Newhall, at the 
close of the session this year laid down the 
toga, Lynn lost an all round legislator hard 
to replace. From the time the senator first 
took his seat in the house, 18 years ago, he 
has steadily forged ahead, making friends 


-and adding to the really useful substantial 
legislation on the statute books. 


George H. 
Newhall originally took his seat in the 
house in the session of 1894, serving that 
year and the next. He was returned again 
in 1906, continuing to hold the seat for three 
The senator was 
elected to succeed Hon, William R. Salter of 
Lynn, and has just closed still another se- 


-quence of three useful years in the senate. 


Sen. Newhall is a candidate for mayor of 
Lynn, and surely no man has deserved more 
from his fellow citizens nor can come better 
equipped to their service in city hall, than 
George H. Newhall. During his entire eight 
years in house and senate he has_ served 
upon the committee on cities, of which he 
has been chairman for the past two years. 
He was also twice chairman of the commit- 
tee on public service of the legislature, once 
on the part of the house and once from the 
senate. 

In addition to these committees he has 
served on constitutional amendments, on 
harbors and public lands, on counties, on in- 
surance, was on the recess committee on 
codification of the insurance laws in 1907, 
and the past session was on military affairs 
and on railroads. He is also conversant with 
the relation of city and county, having seen 


service on the committee 
counties. 

It has been remarked that no man in the 
legislature is so thoroughly conversant with 
city affairs as Mr. Newhall. He is regarded 
as the father of the modern city charter in 
this commonwealth. It has fallen to his lot 
to frame and assist in framing practically 
all the modern charters built for the latest 
commission form of government. It was he 
who insisted that in each new charter the 
people of the city concerned should have 
the first right to decide whether they would 
have a change of charter at all and then 
that they should have the choice of two 


legislative 


on 


plans as between a large and a small board. 


It was he who originated the idea of add- 
ing the extra dollar on Lynn’s $12 tax limit 
to be expended in new street and sidewalk 
construction which in the first five years 
after the bill was enacted gave the city so 
large a revenue and such improvement in 
its streets and thoroughfares, that it has 
been renewed by special act for another 
term of five years and so 
committee on cities that it may be made a 
general law. Sen. Newhall has also taken 
up the investigation of outsanding liabilities 
of cities and the extent to which borrowing 
for current expenses is going on outside the 
$12 limit. It was he who got his legislative 
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committee to report a resolve for a _ recess 
committee to investigate the whole subject 
and to report to the next general court. 

In every great undertaking for his consti- 
tuency Sen. Newhall has been a_ staunch 
pillar for Lynn. Throughout all the great 
fight on its railroad question in the separa- 
tion of the grades he fought hard to secure 
what his city asked for. In the _ great 
scheme for her harbor development he was 
an important factor. Lynn’s new school 
houses are monuments to his sagacity and 
skill as a legislator in putting through the 
necessary acts to enable the city to build 
them. On all legislation for the improve- 
ment of labor Sen. Newhall has stood with 
the working man. He was with the “full 
crew” freight train bill and for the “eight 
hour law”; for the workingman’s compensa- 
tion act. 


James F. Powers. 

No man who ever sat in the legislature 
from a Boston district has so unselfishly de- 
voted his time to securing the welfare of 
his constituents or the friends of his con- 
stituents as Sen. James F. Powers of South 
Boston. Reared in the Peninsular section 


( 


of the city, seeing from boyhood the strug- 
gle most of the God-fearing people of the 
neighborhood had to make a living and 


bring up their families, coming, in fact, 
from a family whose problems were the 
same that confronted all the other families 
of the ward, he early learned the boon that 
a steady job is to the head of a household. 

When therefore Mr. Powers was chosen 
chairman of the Ward 13 democratic com- 
mittee, thus being placed in a position of 
some authority, he at once set to work to 
make life easier for the residents of the 
section. Anywhere that there was a job 
“Jimmie” had a Ward 13 man who could 
fill it. He was so persistent that at first 
he had a waiting list of positions, but that 
condition long since passed, and by the 
time he had secured an election to the 
house in 1907 he had waiting lists of can- 
didates for jobs. He kept at it, however, 
and it is said on Beacon hill that he is the 
hardest worker for his people there is in 
either branch. 

His efforts as a senator, though, are as 
active as his efforts elsewhere. In the last 
session he filed the bill to place the Nan- 
tasket boats under the jurisdiction of the 
l2ilroad commissioners. The reason was 
that the line refused to put on a late boat, 
Sen. Powers beat the managers to it in 
the senate, and when the boat owners dis- 
covered that they were beaten they quit 
cold, yielding everything that was asked 
if the senator would stop his efforts on 
the bill. 

When the bills for the harbor develop- 
ment were up Sen. Powers was a tower of 
strength. He fought hard for the measure 
for the improvement of Old Harbor and he 
was one of those who prevented the con- 
summation of the deal to break the New. 
Haven’s lease of the Commonwealth pier 
and the closing up of C street. It required 
some effort to bring that about, for the 
port directors and the New Haven railroad 
made a combination that is not beaten every 
day when they really want anything. 

When the mayor’s bills were up Sen. 
Powers was one of the men who did as 
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much for them as any other member of 
the legislature. He was to the front on the 
city hall annex measure, whereby the high- 
brows endeavored to prevent the erection 
of the building to the required height. The 
movement, while directed against the may- 
or, was really engineered in the interests 
of powerful real estate owners, who hate to 
let go the good thing they have in housing 
city offices outside City hall. 

All the other Boston measures, including 
the widening of Avery street, had the sup- 
port of Sen. Powers, especially that which 
sought to pry the out-of-town civil service 
commissioners off some of the places at 
city hall which should not be dependent on 
the say-so men who live in the country 
towns outside the city and who really know 
nothing of the conditions, except that they 
are determined to keep men of a-certain 
religion and race off the city payrolls. 

Sen. Powers was born Oct. 1, 1872, and 
was graduated from the Lawrence grammar 
school. He is a member of the Eagles, the 
Heptosophs, the Foresters and the A. O.H. 
He is a theatrical manager and served in 
the last session of the committees on pris- 
ons, railroads and ways and means. 

Frank X. Quigley. 

The two years’ service of sen. Frank X. 
Quigley: in the senate have been charac- 
terized by the same ceaseless energy and 
accomplishment in behalf of his district 
that marked his three years’ service as a 
representative from Holyoke. This year his 
burdens were heavily added to by the fact 


that it was generally known that he was 
‘the closest to Gov. Foss of any man in 
either branch and, consequently requests 


for favors and aid came not only from his 
own constituents but from his fellow leg- 


a 
islators and democrats from all over the 
state. But all this additional work didn’t 


impair his efficiency as a 
district. 

Sen. Quigley was not only responsible for 
the creation of the Connecticut river wa- 
terways commission but Gov. Foss, recog- 
nizing his work in putting it through, al- 
lowed him to name the commission which 
is to investigate the feasibility of the de- 
velopment of the Connecticut for deep-sea 
navigation. 

Another important accomplishment of 
Sen. Quigley’s this year was in putting 
through the bill for sittings of the superior 
court in Holyoke and Westfield for naturali- 
zation purposes. He was instrumental in 
securing the passage of ‘Honest Tom’ His- 
gen’s anti-discrimination bill, which pre- 
vents the Standard Oil and other trusts 
from -charging one price for their product 
in a community where they have compe- 
tition and another in a place where they 
have the field to themselves and it was 
Sen. Quigley who induced the governor to 
ask the opinion of the supreme court on 
the bill when the governor’s adviser, Mr. 
Sherman, had advised him to veto it. As 
a result, Mr. Hisgen gets a law whose con- 
stitutionality is already settled. 

Sen. Quigley did more good work for his 
district on the bill reclassifying the district, 
police, and municipal courts of the common- 
wealth, the judges and clerks at Holyoke, 
Chicopee and Westfield profiting in salary 
increases in the bill. It was Sen. Quigley, 
too, who laid down on Goy. Foss to sign 


senator for his 


this bill, which the governor finally did. 
Somehow, Sen. Quigley never seems to 
jibe with Springfield. He opposed the am- 


bitious metropolitan water bill of the latter - 


city so vigorously that after he had had the 
bill amended in a way that Springfield 
didn’t want it, its advocates and expensive 
counsel had it recommitted to the commit- 
tee and when it came out again a compro- 
mise had been made. Also, Sen. Quigley 
opposed the Western Massachusetts trolleys 
bill that Springfield was so deeply interested 
in and was largely instrumental in the sus- 
taining of the governor’s veto of the bill 
in the senate after the veto had been over- 
ridden in the house. 

During Sen. Quigley’s service there has 
been nothing that Holyoke or any other 
part of his district desired in the way of 
legislation that it was not able to get. An 
example of his initiative was in introduc- 
ing an order, long before the Chamber of 
Commerce appealed to the-interstate com- 
merce commission for a similar investiga- 
tion, for an inquiry by the railroad commis- 
sion into the delays in ‘coal shipments to 
points in Western Massachusetts. And the 
same time he introduced an order for an 
investigation of the Hoosac Tunnel wreck. 
Both orders were adopted and the investi- 
gations made. 

Last year Sen. Quigley served on the com- 
mittee on taxation, public service, public 
charitable institutions and the special com- 
mittee on congressional redistricting. This 
year his committee assignments were the 
Same except that he served on the com- 
mitte on labor instead of public service and 
on this committee he ever was a vigorous 
champion of organized labor. On the com- 
mittee on public charitable institutions he 
has done yeoman service for the unfortun- 
ates of the commonwealth, especially in re- 
gard to the maintenance of tuberculosis 
hospitals andin pushing through Dr. Briggs’ 
bill last year to prevent the use of instru- 
ments of restraint by attendants in insane 
asylums. 

His record is one that his district should 
be proud of and marks him as a young 
man destined for much higher political hon- 
ors. 


Twenty years ago Samuel Ross came to 
the state house from New Bedford as a 
member of the house. With the exception 
of the period from 1899 to 1902, he has 
been either in the house or the senate ever 
since and throughout that entire period he 
has been one of the most respected and in- 
fluential men who evef came from his part 


of the state to assist in the work of making 
laws for the commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts. 

Outside of the work he has done in the 
interest of labor organizations, he has made 
an admirable representative at the state 
house for the district which he has repre- 
sented. No matter what it was that his 
district especially desired, he has nearly 
always been able to get it. This year there 
has been some criticism of the course he 
pursued in connection with the special ap- 
propriation for the textile school in his 
city. It will be remembered that all three 
of the textile schools of the state asked for 
special appropriations in addition to the 
regular maintenance funds which the state 
appropriates annually. Lowell and Fall 


River had ‘their special funds provided for 
in special bills, but the regular money for 
New Bedford was bound up in a bill which 
also provided for the special money for 
discharging outstanding indebtedness on the 
school. For that reason when it became 
known that Gov. Foss intended to withhold 
his approval of all special appropriations for 
these state-aided institutions, Sen. Ross had 
the New Bedford bill recalled in the sen- 
ate and amended so as to save the regular 
maintenance money for his school. 

Later on, when the Lowell school special 
bill was allowed to stand as a law because 
the governor’s veto was filed too late, and 
the Fall River bill was passed over the 
veto, there was some criticism that Sen. 
Ross had overlooked an opportunity for his 
own school. As a matter of fact, there was 
no guarantee that the bills could be passed 
over the veto at that time, and it was 
only because of the spirit of antagonism 
that was aroused between the governor and 
the legislature that they were finally passed. 
Moreover, if the New Bedford bill had been 
vetoed, and the legislature had sustained 
the veto, the school would have been 
obliged to go without any assistance from 
the state this year. On the whole, there- 
fore, the general sentiment of those who 
are familiar with the situation that then 
existed, believe that Ross’ judgment was 
wise and that instead of criticism he should 
receive praise from the people of his dis- 
trict. 


George A. Schofield. 

Virile and aggressive as ever, Sen. George 
A. Schofield of Ipswich on his return to the 
senate, slipped as easily into his old place 
as the democratic leader of the upper cham- 
ber as though it was but yesterday that he 


left it, instead of six years ago. With the 
same forceful, effective way of putting 
things as of yore, the senator started right 
in on new legislation and has more than 
made good, in getting results from the 
dominant party. By clever work this session 
the Ipswich member has won a vicotry for 
the old soldier, which if he had accomplished: 
nothing else would have satisfied him. 
Three different governors vetoed the Scho- 
field gratuity bill which gives to every 
veteran of the civil war who never received 
a bounty a gratuity of $125 from a grateful 
commonwealth. ‘Twice the supreme judicial 
court decided that the bill was unconstitu- 
tional, but by following closely the opinion 
of the judges, Sen. Schofield had this vear 
the proud satisfaction of a majority opinion 
from that same court that his bill was con- 
stitutional and that the legislature had the 
power and the right to give the old soldier 
a recognition of his courage and devotion in 
the form of a gratuity which will be very 
welcome in scores of cases in the declining 
years of the veteran. 

In the protection of their river, Sen. Scho- 
field has won the gratitude of every resi- 
dent in the valley of the Ipswich from Mid- 
dleton to the bay, by the way in which he 
blocked the foray which Peabody, Salem and 
Beverly proposed to make upon its waters 
for their domestic consumption. It was 
largely if not wholly due to  Schofield’s 
sturdy doggedness that the raid was stopped 
and the dwellers ir the valley and the peo- 
ple of his town may still enjoy their beauti- 
ful river without ‘ear of its diminishing to 
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every inch there is not much 
doubt that with the tremendous pressure of 
the able lawyers which Peabody, Salem ana 


shallows and rivulet. Had he not fought for 


reason to 


Beverly brought together a less determineé 


man might have been beaten, but the sena- 
tor was there on every move. 


He has been of great assistance to Gov. 
Foss in the upper chamber in the big fights 
for direct election of senators, preferential 


voting, and a federal income tax. 


In his committee work Sen. Schofield 
has proved himself a valuable man. Long 
experience as a selectman made him of 
great assistance to the committee on towns 
in framing the legislation which met with 
the dpproval of the governor, while he also 
prevented much that would work a hardship 
on the smaller communities. He has taken 
a great interest in the fish and game com- 
mittee this year to which ke was appointed. 
The Schofield ‘‘clam”’ bill in which the sena- 
tor sought to protect the clammers of Joppa 
and Ipswich from being leased out of their 
livelihood by the preposition of Dr. Field of 
the fish and game commission was a bone 
of contention all through the = session. 
George A. Schofield carefully nursed that 
bill and guarded it with jealous eye at every 
stage of its progress. He made it a general 
bill to protect every chamber in the state, 
but when the committee on ways and 
means restricted it to Essex county he ac- 
quiesced to save the bill; when, however, 
the same committee proposed to insert a 
“joker’’ that the governor’s council might re- 
voke the leases to cities. and towns at any 
time after five years it was Sen. Schofield’s 
bold stand that he would fight the commit- 
tee on the floor that led to the bill being 
taken back. With five years of nouse ser- 
vice and two in the senate, George A. Scho- 
field is well equipped for congress. He ran 
once, cutting down the vote of his opponent, 
even as popular a man as Capt. Gardner, 
more than any other democratic candidate 
had ever done. The senator this fall will 
again be a candidate from the 6th congres- 
sional district. No democrat is more pop- 
ular in his own county than he and Scho- 
field can get votes where other men can’t. 


John H. Schoonmaker. 

Perhaps no senator worked any harder 
to accomplish results and got more hard 
knocks during the session just closed than 
Sen. John H. Schoonmaker of the Franklin- 
Hampshire district, but it may be said that 
he was up against as stiff a combination of 
hostile interests as ever confronted the 
chairman of the committee on railroads; 
what with a governor grinding out mes- 
sages like a Maxim gun and insisting on 
being executive, legislature and the whole 


thing ani the presence of an element in 
the senate that wanted to run their own 
bills but sneered at the committee on rail- 
roads or anything it could bring forth, the 


- wonder is that the senate chairman of that 


any previous legislature has done, 


committee succeeded as well as he did in 
landing not only the bill to open Boston 
to the Grand Trunk railroad but to author- 
ize the New Haven and all other railroads 
to negotiate and acquire steamship compa- 
nies and to own stock in the same and to 
removing restrictions on their capitalization. 
That is a great deal more than any other 
railroad committee has been able to do or 
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It was a good bill for the Grand Trunk 
which Gov. Foss tumbled all over himself 
to sign, but it was equally good if not astill 
better bill for the New Haven railroad. For 
six weeks after hearings were closed Chair- 
man Schoonmaker and his committee labored 
on a bill to electrify all railroads within the 
metropolitan radius, to abolish the Boston 
Holding company, to build tunnels and in 
short to do everything that the governor 
asked, but it wasn’t Foss’s bill, and having 
taken one reading was killed by a flop ot 
four votes on the next stage. 

Sen. Schoonmaker made a hot fight for 
the trolley merger bill, which was reported 
from the committee on street railways and 
not by his committee, but it interested all 
the farmers of Franklin and Hampshire 
and Sen. Schoonmaker loyally fought for it 
with all the virile force of which he is 
capable and that is saying not a little. He 
worked hard and the hill passed both sen- 
ate and house and went up to the governur. 
Then there was treachery. Gov. Foss hav- 
ing vetoed the bill, to Sen. Schoonmaker's 
intense indignation, the father of that bill 
voted to kill his own child and in spite 
of all the Franklin-Hampshire senator 
could do, and he went down to defeat with 
his colors flying, the bill failed by five 
votes to pass over the veto. Sen. Schoon- 
maker is therefore deserving of sympathy 
from his constituents, but in spite of the 
two hard knocks given him he carried 
through the bill for a state highway from 
Ware to West Brookfield. He was chairman 
of the committee on fisheries and game and 
put through the bill for greater restriction 
on the killing and having in possession 
game and birds, restricting the shooting ot 
game birds to those who propagate them. 
Sen. Schoonmaker is a candidate for dis- 
trict attorney of Franklin and Hampshire 
counties. 


Harry N. Stearns. 

A man who more than any other is re- 
sponsible for the presidential preferential 
primary law as it appears on the statute 
book, for the direct nomination law, and in 
fact all recent primary election legislation 


a 


is Sen. Harry N. Stearns of Cambridge, of 
the 2d Middlesex district, who has just 
completed his second legislative session in 
in the senate. Sen. Stearns may be classed 
as conservatively progressive. As chairman 
of the committee on election laws he has 
had a difficult position to fill, standing be- 
tween the radicals of his party and the 
standpatters. He drew a bill for the pref- 
erential election of United States senators, 
which was satisfactory to the house but 
the conservatives of the senate succeeded 
in killing it between the two branches. The 
direct nomination act which Sen. Stearns 
drafted in 1911 has been tried and has 
received the encomiums of the people. 
His committee had 78 matters including 
messages and recommendations from the 
governor, some of them involving most 
radical changes. It needed a chairman who 
could keep his head and guide the helm 
aright, and found him in Sen. Stearns. 
Recognizing that the purpose of the primary 


law is to preserve the distinction of par-- 


ties the senator did not stand for the re- 
peal of the party enrollment for primaries, 
but he did report a bill which has become 
law to permit signing of nomination papers 
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by unenrolled voters. Much and very im- 
portant new legislation has been placed on 
the statute books this year from the com- 
mittee on election laws, on all of which 
Sen. Stearns has left his impress, including 
acts to define the “two leading parties,” 
the printing of the name of a candidate 
for governor only once on the ballot, 
that the polls be opened to eight o’clock in 
the evening, and to improve the direct 
nomination law. 

Beside his duties on the committee on 
election laws, Sen. Stearns has served on 
the committee on judiciary and on metro- 
politan affairs, having the same commit- 
tees during both of his years in the senate. 
He took a deep interest in the so-called 
“pork barrel’ bill which gives to the metro- 
politan park commission the right to spend 
$200,000 a year in completing boulevards 
and parkways left unfinished and not con- 
nected, for a period of five years, amount- 
ing to an appropriation of $1,000,000 in all. 
He was interested in the resolve for an in- 
vestigation of fire losses in the metropolitan 
district. He was also interested in all 
Cambridge legislation, the appointment of 
assistant assessors, the commission of pub- 
lic safety, and the act to permit Cambridge 
to borrow for park purposes. Sen. Stearns 
has had two years in the senate and three 
in the house. He has proved his value 
to his constituency and to the state. 


Luke S. Stowe. 
Sen. Luke S§. Stowe of Springfield in 
completing his first year in the Massachu- 
setts senate finds satisfaction in the good 


work put in for the Springfield water bill, 
a matter of large importance to all his 
constituents and to the neighboring cities 
and towns which under the act as finally 
approved by Gov. Foss will profit by it. 
The senator was chiefly instrumental in 
carrying the fight on this bill through the 
senate after it had been passed up to him 
from the house and he was rewarded in 
winning out with a new draft of the orig- 
inal bill, but which preserves to Springfield 
what it most desired—the right to estab- 
lish in a measure a metropolitan water sup- 
ply for its own immediate neighborhood 
and to sell and distribute water to the 
cities and towns in the Hampden county 
except Holyoke; to acquire the water works 
system or plant in any city or town to 
which water is supplied on terms as may 
be agreed upon by the city of Springfield 
and the owner or owners of such system 
or plant, with the consent of such city or 
town, and that such system or plant so 
acquired may become a part of the water 
works system of the city of Springfield. 

Under the act Springfield may also gen- 
erate power for its own use in the devel- 
opment of its water system. It is one of 
the most ambitious pieces of municipal 
legislation that has passed the Massachu- 
setts legislature for many a year. 

Sen. Stowe stood in line on the optome- 
try bill and bore his share in all the hard 
fighting for that bill which was finally put 
up to the governor. He took an especial 
interest in the bill to change the name of 
the International Young Men’s Christian 
Association training school of Springfield, 
which was bandied back and forth between 
the committees on mercantile affairs and 


. 


education, was twice adversely reported and 
finally was put through to the governor by 
Sen. Stowe’s personal effort. 

The senator’s committees this session 
were banks and banking, insurance, of 
which he was chairman, and state house 
and libraries, of which he was chairman. 

A staunch republican, the senator stood 
true to his convictions and pursued an 
even and somewhat conservative course on 
all public questions coming before the sen- 
ate. He has also been a valuable man to 
his constituents in many ways, especially 
upon the Springfield bills to authorize the 
city to issue bonds not exceeding $800,000 
as the Springfield municipal building loan of 
1912 to complete its city buildings; the 
springfield armory bill, both of which the 
governor approved, and on the proposed re- 
vision of the city charter of Springfield 
which was referred to the next general 
court. Sen. Stowe served three years in 
the house. On the question of his return 
to the senate he is in the hands of his 
friends. 


James P. Timilty. 

Organized labor never had, even in Sam 
Ross of New Bedford, a better friend or 
stauncher advocate on Beacon hill than 
Sen. James P. Timilty of the 7th Suffolk 
district. It was Sen. Timilty who, in the 
first Fitzgerald administration at city hall, 


secured the increase to laborers of 25 cents 
a day, making their pay $2.25, and it was 
he, as a senator, who put through, and 
then pushed over the governor’s veto, the 


bill making the pay of laborers employed 
by the metropolitan departments $2.25 a 
day. Last year he was largely instrumental 


in securing the passage of the law which 
provides for the retirement of city laborers, 
who are incapacitated, at the age of 60 if 
they have worked for the city for 25 years. 
He was also an important factor in secur- 
ing the passage of the bill allowing veter- 
ans of the civil war to retire on half-pay 
if they have worked for the city for ten 
years. ‘ 

Last year Sen. Timilty led the fight in 
the senate against allowing private insur- 
ance companies to operate under the work- 
ingmen’s compensation act and this year 
he led the fight for the repeal of this pro- 
vision, but the insurance lobby was power- 
ful enough to defeat the efforts of him and 
the house leaders of the labor forces. 

This year he introduced the bill and se- 
cured the Saturday half-holiday, without 
loss of pay, for the employees of the metro- 
politan water, sewerage and park commis- 
sion. He introduced and pushed through 
two pension bills for widows of city em- 
ployees, killed in the performance of duty. 
each giving the widow a pension of $300 
a year for eight years. 

On every labor measure, it is almost un- 
necessary to state, Sen. Timilty was aligned 
on the side of workingmen and on such 
progressive measures as the bill for a larg- 
er city council, with ward representation, 
the initiative and referendum, the federal 
income tax, the direct election of United 
‘States senators and the presidential primary 
bill he was in the forefront of the fight for 
the people. 

Sen. Timilty has not only the desire to 
aid the plain people in legislation but also 
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has the ability, for he has the friendship 
and regard of all with whom he has served 
on Beacon hill and few men could accom- 
plish as much as he has done for the people 
of his district and all the working people 
in the commonwealth. Any constituency 
of working people is fortunate to be able 
to command the services of such a senator. 


Thomas M. Vinson. 

Sen. Thomas M. Vinson of the 8th Suffolk 
district has completed his first year in the 
senate after four years in the house and 
has proved himself an aggressive fighter 
on the floor in debate. He was seated after 
a contest in which the committee on elec- 
tions decided that upon all the evidence the 


contestant for his chair had no justifiable 
claim to it. He put in a year of close at- 
tention to his committees as well to his 
duties on the floor of the chamber. 

Sen. Vinson as chairman of the commit- 
tee on public service found a lot to occupy 
his mind in the 142 matters referred to 
that committee. He reported the bill for 
the promotion of call firemen for Taunton, 
which the governor vetoed but which was 
passed over the veto by a vote of 28 to 8 
in the senate. He also reported the bill 
giving permanent tenure to officers of the 
superior and supreme courts in any county, 
not to be removed except for cause, by the 
sheriff, and then only with approval of the 
judges in attendance. Other legislation in 
which Sen. Vinson had a hand were the 
bilis for increase of salary of the attorney 
general and the district attorney of Suffolk 
and for the pensioning of probation officers. 

Beside being chairman of the committee 
on public service, the senator was a mem- 
ber of the committee on street railways 
and also the committee on labor. On the 
former he was opposed to the bill to develop 
transportation in the territory of the Berk- 
shire, Worcester and Springfield street rail- 
way companies by a consolidation of the 
companies, which the committee reported 
and which subsequently died after the gov- 
ernor had vetoed it. On labor matters he 
always pursued a conservative course. 

Sen. Vinson served three years in the 
house, from 1902 to 1904 inclusive, and was 
on mercantile affairs, metropolitan affairs, 
ways and means and public health, being 
house chairman of the latter. He came 
back to the house in 1910, serving on in- 
surance and labor, and then in a close elec- 
tion last fall was elected to the senate. 
He is a trained legislator, as a lawyer a 
keen analyzer of all matters presented to 
him for legislation. 


Willlam H. Wheeler. 

A quiet man, but a keen observer of 
events, Sen. William H. Wheeler during his 
first year in the senate for the session 
just closed, was content to make good work 
in committees count and to make his vote 
tell in accordance with his convictions 
rather than to essay any flights of oratory 
in debate. He came thus to be one of the 
most respected men in the upper chamber 
and one who always held its attention 
when he had anything to say. Sen. Wheeler 
is from WHubbardston and represents the 
Worcester-Hampden district. It is essen- 
tially a farming district and naturally Sen. 
Wheeler found place on the committee on 
agriculture, where he stood with the 


granges on the milk question as agains 
the attempt to send out from Boston hord 
of milk inspectors and to burden the farm- 
er with over-inspection. 


But the committee of all others in the 
Wheeler put in his 
deepest interest was that of public charit- — 
able institutions which soon especially ap- 
pealed to him after he received the ap- 
chairman from Pres, — 
While in number the meas-— 


work of which Sen. 


pointment as _ its 
Greenwood. 
ures referred to it are not large, it is 
nevertheless one of the most important 


committees of the legislature for the reason 


that the appropriations for public charit- — 
able institutions of the state count up in > 
the millions and a steady hand and well | 
required of the — 


balanced judgment are 


chairman of this committee. Having had a 


year’s experience on the old committees of 
in 1894 in 
the house, and served in 1911 on the com- 
institutions — 


finance and expenditures back 


mittee on public charitable 
from the lower branch, Sen. Wheeler 
brought to his new position an excellent 
training as well as a natural aptness for 
the place and appreciation of its respon-- 
sibilities. Matters referred to his commit- 
tee included the various state hospitals, the 
reformatory schools for delinquent children, 
the care of the feeble minded, the dip- 
somaniacs and the Penikese leper hospital. 

Nearly every one of these institutions 
wanted more money. 


proposed to turn over the old hospital on 


Summer street within the city and to build — | 


anew one. When Sen. Wheeler found that 


the unfortunates at Worcester were sleeping 
on the floor up under the roof he and his — 
reported an additional appro- 


committee 


In Worcester it was 


priation of $110,000 for beds and improve- 
ments. Gov. Foss vetoed this bill but the 
house swept it by tremendous majority 
over his veto, while the senate actually gave 
a two-thirds vote to pass over the veto, 
but by a peculiar ruling Pres. Greenwood 
counted himself and two senators who had 
paired with two absentees as_ present, 
though no one of the three voted on the 
question, and. thus figured that the bill 
failed to pass by one vote. 

Chairman Wheeler’s committee reported 
the act for the use of records of hospitals 
as evidence, which was signed by Gov. Foss. 
This requires that the record of treatment 
of patients shall be kept by physicians and 
officials in charge of these institutions and 
shall be admissible as evidence in the 
courts of the commonwealth. Sen. Wheeler 
reported the bill that went through up to 
the governor for a new state hospital at 
the Grafton colony. The senator was able 
to introduce a number of reforms in the 
method of conducting the state institutions. 
While because of the large expenditures 
called for bills from his committee were 
not always met with the favorable ap- 
preciation of the governor their necessity 
was ably demonstrated by Sen. Wheeler 
and his associates. 

Sen. Wheeler found time also to give 
some attention. to the committee on towns 
of which he also was a member. He got 
through the “bill to permit Princeton to 
appropriate from its funds for a town 
history. Sen. Wheeler has made friends 
with everybody with whom he has been 
thrown in contact. 
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House of Representatives 1912 
} SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE 


Grafton D. Cushing Made Reputation for Efficiency Second to 
None—Directed House With Firm Hand Without Using 
Undue Influence—Whole Career One of 
Splendid Public Service 


Among all the young aspirants for honors 
at the hands of the republican party in 
this state today, there is none that has 


more conclusively established his title to 
consideration than Grafton D. Cushing, 
speaker of the house of representatives, 
His whole political career has been one of 
efficient service, but one year in the speak- 
ership has brought out latent qualities of 
leadership which few believed him to pos- 
sess and placed him clearly in the guber- 
natorial class. 

As speaker of the Massachusetts house, 
Mr. Cushing has made a reputation for 
efficiency second to that of none of his 
predecessors. He has been tried and not 
found wanting. He has ‘‘delivered the 
goods” and they are all wool and a yard 
wide. And through it all he has been the 
same quiet, dignified, unassuming gentle- 
man, the same ‘‘scholar in politics’ that 
he was when a plain representative, and 
the same good ‘‘mixer’” and ‘jolly good 
fellow’ that his fellow solons sized him up 
to be when they chose him as their leader. 

With possibly one exception, no speaker 
ever got more out of the members in the 
way of efficiency than has Speaker Cush- 
ing. His constant aim was to facilitate 
business and to secure from the represen- 
tatives the kind of service to which he be- 
lieved their constituents were entitled. And 
yet, while keeping them everlasting at- 
tending to the public business, he did it 
without appearing to ‘‘drive.’’ As a mat- 
ter of fact, he is a leader, not a driver, 
and he led the legislators over difficult 
places by the easiest way and accomplished 
resuits without friction and with the pleas- 
antest relations all around. 

There was much shaking of heads and 
whispered predictions of disaster on the 
part of the party pessimists and sore-heads 
when Cushing, after a strenuous campaign, 
Was scen to be the victor in the speaker- 
ship contest last fall. It was pointed out 
that he lacked the quality of leadership 
necessary to success in the office, that he 
was too strongly allied with machine in- 
fluences, that he came from the wrong part 
of the state and that his election would 
retard the movement then contemplated 
for the liberalization of the republican 
party. : 

Some disappointed members of the house, 
unable after repeated efforts, to bend him 
to their will, threatened to make _ the 
speaker’s life miserable. Wait, they said, 
until the session opened. Then they would 
show him what tree made shingles. 

Cushing said nothing but continued to saw 
wood in his customary industrious and 
energy-saving way. MDisregarding the open 
insinuations of favoritism and threats of 
disloyalty, he made his committee selec- 
tions with an eye single to what he be- 
lieved to be the state’s best interests. He 
wanted an efficient, smooth-working ma- 
chine in the lower branch of the legisla- 
ture, and he thought he knew, from his in- 
timate study of the men with whom he had 
to deal, just how to place them to get the 
best results. 

The result proved that he was right. 
When his committee appointments were an- 
nounced, criticism was effectually silenced. 
‘He made the croakers begin to eat their 
words from the moment he took the gavel 
in his hand, and kept them eating them to 
the end. Every single count in the indict- 
ment brought against him by his political 
enemies has been quashed by general con- 
sent. 

Nearly every day throughout the session 
Mr. Cushing furnished a fresh surprise for 
those who had seen in him the makings of 
a first class failure, but in no way did he 
surprise them more than in his sympathy 
with progressive legislation and his abso- 
lute freedom from machine domination. 

He showed that he intended to lead when, 
on the opening day of the session, he de- 
livered what was termed his ‘‘inaugural ad- 


’ dress,” in which he outlined the safe and 


sane legislation which he thought should 
be enacted. It wasn’t by any means &@ 
stand-pat program that he put before the 
legislature, but it was in such sharp con- 
trast with the socialistic program laid down 
by the governor the following day that it 
left a good taste in the mouths of those 
who believe in the preservation of repre- 
sentative government. 

Mr. ‘Cushing is unalterably opposed to 
the initiative, referendum and recall, but 
he believes the legislature should have the 


right to submit any measure to a state- 
wide referendum. In this he is far ahead 
of the conservative element of his party. 
The speaker never lobbied for or against 
a measure, but he kept a directing hand 
on everything and used his influence in 
every legitimate way in favor of the good 
and against the bad in pending legislation. 
He never countenanced trickery in any 
form. If a measure in which he did not 
believe could not be Killed by fair means, 
he would never allow it to be killed by 
foul means if he could prevent it. 
Throughout his whole legislative career 
Mr. Cushing has been a doer of deeds 
which have redounded to the benefit of the 
people. He has been a constructive legis- 
lator, and has a record of things accom- 
plished for the general good which is 
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few members of the 
last decade. He has 
never attempted to achieve his ends by 
spectacular methods, or sought the lime- 
light in any way. He has consistently left 
the gallery play to those with winning ways 
and golden tongues, and the time thus 
saved has been employed by him in the so- 
lution of tough problems of legislation. 


Grafton D. Cushing was born in Boston, 
Avg. 4, 1864, and was educated at Noble’s 
school and at MUHarvard. He took the 
course at Harvard law school and was 
admitted to the bar. For some time after 
that he taught at the Groton school. Then 
he came to Boston and opened a law office, 
which he has maintained ever since. 

His entrance into politics was not the 
result of personal dmbition, but was in re- 
sponse to the urging of friends that he 
stand as a reform candidate for the Boston 
school board. He was elected. The board 
then numbered 24 and was controlled in the 
interest, not of the public schools, but of 


equalled by that of 
general court in the 


& 


the _ politicians. Cushing set himself 
about changing that condition of aftairs, 
and he succeeded. Largely as a result of 
his efforts the board was reduced to a body 
of five, and he was elected as its first pres- 
ident. In that capacity he won his spurs 
as a leader and an executive. 

He has served in the house of represen- 
tatives since 1905, and in that time has 
placei the impress of his knowledge, ex- 
perience and sound judgment upon nearly 
every piece of important legislation that 
has been enacted on the hill. He has es- 
pecially interested himself in legislation af- 
fecting the city of Boston, and was largely 
instrumental in the passage of the new 
Boston charter act which has proved so 
successful in improving the administration 
of municipal affairs, 
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Henry Achin, Jr. 

One of the first-year men in the house of 
1912 who made good was Rep. Henry Achin, 
Jr., of Lowell, a young republican whose 
ideal of public service was high and whose 
devotion to duty won for him the commen- 
dation of the leaders in his party. He was 
assigned by Speaker Cushing to a place on 
the difficult and hard-worked committee on 
insurance, a subject with which he was fa- 
miliar from long experienee in the field, 
and few on the committee undertook the 
work more conscienticusly than he and no 
one devoted more time or attention to the 
various bills dealing with that subject. 

Rep. Achin also worked for the bill to 
place the employees in the various city de- 
partments of Lowell under civil service reg- 
ulations, and here again it was a question of 
applying the knowledge gained from experi- 
ence, for he had, previous to being elected 
to the legislature, served three years in the 
Lowell city council. Another bill for which 
he worked hard and long and which has 
now been signed by Gov. Foss was the one 
authorizing the Lowell Textile School to 
grant degrees. He gave much of his time, 
too, to the bill providing for extending the 
work of that school by the installation of 
new and up-to-date equipment. 

The Merrimac waterways bill and a num- 
ber of other matters dealing with the Merri- 
mac river enlisted his efforts and he joined 
in the general fight with the other Lowell 


id = 


members in heading off the perennial 
scheme from Haverhill to prevent the Low- 
ell mills from emptying their sewerage into 
the river. 

Rep. Achin was born in Lewell on June 
30, 1883, and attended the public and paro- 
chial schools of his native city. That he is 
one of the active young men there now is 
evidenced by the fact that he is a member 
of the Centralville, the Pawtucketville and 
the Middlesex clubs, the Catholic Order of 
Foresters, the Citoyens Americains, the C. 
M. A. C. and the St. Jean Baptiste society. 


Henry L. Andrews. 

Few first-term men attain in the few 
months of a single session the place in the 
estimation of their colleagues held by Rep. 
Henry L. Andrews a republican of Wo- 
burn, There was nothing spectacular about 
his work, and he never, at any time, tried 
to make good by log-rolling his  intluence 
with “the gang” in return for favors they 
might do him when his own measures were 
before the house. He is a plain business 
man at home, and what he accomplished on 
Beacon Hill was done in a businesslike way. 

Rep. Andrews worked hard for the suc- 
cess of the million dollar metropolitan park- 
way bill, which carries $50,000 for the con- 
sh athe of the Woburn-Wakefield boule- 
vard. 

As a member of the committee on military 
affairs Mr. Andrews had some very hard 
work to perform in the session just closed 
and several important changes in the mi- 
litia laws are the result of it. Most of 
these are general in their character, al- 
though affecting the individual cities and 
towns to the same degree they are called 
upon to help support a citizen soldiery. 
Among them are laws for the retirement 
and for the appointment of staff officers, 
for the creation of an examining board and 
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for the fining of soldiers found guilty of of- 
fences by court martial and establishing the 
term of office of the adjutant general. He 
was also interested in all legislation in be- 
half of the Spanish war veterans. 

Rep. Andrews is a printer and for 15 
years was the publisher of the Woburn 
News. He was born in that city on June 
11, 1850, and is a Mason, and Odd Fellow, 
a Son of the Amercian Revolution and a 


member of the Veteran Odd Fellows’ Asso- 
ciation. He was registrar of voters in his 
home city for seven years and served as an 
alderman-at-large in 1904-1905-1906--907 and 
1908. 


Oscar E. Arkwell. 

One of the Worcester legislators who 
demonstrated the wisdom of his constit- 
uents when they selected him to represent 
them on Beacon Hill was Oscar E. Arkwell, 
a thorough-going republican from the 21st 
dist., who was serving his second term. 

There is nothing spectacular about Rep. 
Arkwell. He knew what was going on all 
the time and none of the legislative wise- 
ones was able to slip anything across be- 
fore he was asking why. He was just a 
plain, good legislator, with no claims to be- 
ing either a statesman or a politician, but 
determined to protect his Worcester neigh- 
bors from both. 

There were numerous opportunities from 


~ 


him to help those same neighbors directly, 
too, at the last session, and Rep. Ark- 
well never failed to do it. The bill for the 
removal of the insane asylum from Summer 
street to Grafton came before his commit- 
tee, he having been assigned by Speaker 
Cushing to public charitable institutions. It 
was due a great. deal to his efforts in its 
behalf that the removal measure was re- 
ported favorably and thus started right on 
its legislative course. 

He also was prepared to do yeoman ser- 
vice 1s securing the passage of the bill 


authorizing the state to purchase the fair 
grounds in Worcester, the first step in the 
inauguration of a big annual fair in his city. 
Circumstances rendered it necessary for 
that bill to go over another year, but while 
it was before the legislature Rep. Arkwell 
did good work in its behalf. 

He also was of great assistance in secur- 
ing the passage of the measure authorizing 
the city to borrow money to increase the 
water supply, and also assisted materially 
in the passage of the bills to secure great- 
er efficiency in the county courts, civil and 
probate, by increasing the number of clerks. 
The appropriation for Worcester Polytech- 
nic was another measure that enlisted his 
attention. 

Labor had a good friend in Rep. Arkwell, 
as he supported all measures for the wel- 
fare of the people. Probably no man in 
the legislature, in the republican party at 
least, has a better labor record than Rep. 
Arkwell, and the state house regards this 
as a part of the secret of his political suc- 
cesses in the past. He is another good ex- 
ample of the man who does his work quietly 
and effectively. 

On the big general legislation Rep. Ark- 
well took an active part one way or another 
and he left his mark on the legislature of 
1912. His services entitled him to another 
term should he desire it and it is the hope 
of the republican leaders that he does. 

Rep. Arkwell was born in Westborough 
on March 11, 1867, and attended the public 
schools there, afterward removing to Wor- 
cester, where he is in the grocery and pro- 
vision business. He served two years in 
the common council there, that being his 
only political office until he was elected to 
the house. 

Frank W. Atkins. 

One of the familiar faces that will be 
missed from the house next session is that 
of Rep. Frank W. Atkins of Lynn, of the 
14th Essex district, who, having held down 


the chair for two years, is about to retire 
to give ‘Joe’? Barry of Lynn his turn. Mr. 
Atkins has been one of the silent members 
of the house, in that he has not been one 
ot those to shine in the spotlight by bril- 
liant flights of oratory, but he can never- 
theless talk on occasion as was evidenced 
by his argument last year on depression 
of the tracks in Lynn. This year his com- 
mittee was public charitable institutions, 
in which Rep. Atkins has found a great 
deal to interest him and on which he has 
done effective work. 

Among the important legislation in which 
he has had a hand is on the bill as to the 
use of records of hospitals as evidence in 
the trial of cases, the bill to permit the 
establishment of an industrial fund for in- 
stitutions supervised by the state board of 
insanity, by the sale of articles produced 
by inmates, and the bill as to religious in- 
struction in state institutions, regard being 
had to different religious faiths of the in- 
mates. 

His committee reported the Worcester 
hospital and Westborough hospital bills 
which were vetoed by the governor and 
both passed over the veto in the house. 
Rep. Atkins has also served on the commit- 
tee on harbors and public lands during his 
two years. On the former committee he 
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was of much assistance to Lynn last year 
on the matter of the improvement of its 
harbor. In his votes in the house he has 
been conservative. 

But Rep. Atkins is on record as for the 
initiative and referendum, for the public 
opinion bill, for election of United States 
senators by popular vote and other pro- 
gressive legislation. He has not hesitated, 
though he might be the only member of 
his delegation, to take the unpopular side 
and to vote according to his convictions of 
what was right. He is a large real estate 


owner and dealer in Lynn and proposes to . 


return to his business. 


Edward C. R. Bagley. 

One of the best legislators in the Boston 
delegation, and one who did more for his 
friends than any other member in either 
branch, was Rep. Edward C. R. Bagley 
of Ward 1, a republican from a democratic 
ward, but one whose friendships are of 
wide extent and whose ability as a legis- 
lator had been tested by his constituents 
on many occasions during the last half 
dozen years. 

Rep. Bagley was serving his second term 
in the house, a fact that made him of 


much value to those East Boston residents 
who sought favors at the hands of the vari- 
ous departments, for every minute almost 
that the Ward 1 member was not devoting 
to his duties in the house or in committee 
he was engaged in advancing the cause of 
some friend in one of the offices downstairs. 
He was, as a matter of fact, one of the 
most conscientious and faithful members 
of the house, seldom missing a session, and 
never doing so when a Boston bill, no mat- 
ter what section it might have come from, 
Was on the calendar, 

He led the fight against the East Bos- 
ton Terminal railroad, ‘a project backed 
by promoters, ostensibly as a part of the 
port development, but reaily as a specula- 
tion. The measure was one of the worst, 
from the viewpoint of East Boston resi- 
dents, that was before the legislature, its 
effect being to reduce the valuation of 
many homes, the land for which had been 
sold by the very men who were promoting 
the terminal company on the express prom- 
ise that no railroad would pass through 
that section. It also sought the right to 
cut Wood Island park in two and to util- 
ize a portion of that pleasure ground for 
the benefit of private interests, thus com- 
pelling the people at large to contribute 
to the assets of the speculators behind the 
enterprise. Rep. Bagley’s efforts prolonged 
the battle, which was waged with all the 
intensity that characterizes the efforts of 
big business to take from the people what 
is lawfully theirs. He could do no more, 
though, for gubernatorial influence was 
at work that made it impossible to secure 
even a solid Boston backing against the 
proposition. Rep. Bagley, however, followed 
the bill to the senate and even to the gov- 
ernor’s office, where he sought in vain to 
secure a veto. 

He also led the fight in the house to 
abolish capital punishment, and the array 
of new facts and figures he brought for- 
ward to show the fallacy of state-sanction- 
ed murder as a cure for homicide brought 
many recruits to the cause and for the 
first time in Massachusetts the hope is war- 
rantable that within a few years now cap- 


which he represented, 
wealth at large lost an honest and faithful 
servant and the members of the house lost 
a good and true 
death. 


newspaper correspondent. 
. tion to the legislation, 
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ital punishment in this state will 
thing of the past. 

Rep. Bagley also took a prominent part 
in the plans for port development and for 


the utilization of the Hast Boston water- 
front without cutting up Wood Island park. 
He also favored the bill to secure a con- 
stable for the East Boston municipal court 
and was an active worker in behalf of the 
measure for the ‘missing link’? highway 
in Revere, connecting Bennington street in 
his own ward with Lynn. 

Rep. Bagley is a candidate for the sen- 
ate to succeed Sen. Grainger, the contest 
for which promises to be energetic when 
it opens in the fall, 

He served on the committee on taxation 
last year, when he handled large taxation 
matters in the house, and on mercantile af- 
fairs this year. He was one of the hard 
workers for the entry of the Grand Trunk 
to Boston and took a prominent part in 
all the big legislation of the session. 

Rép. Bagley was born in Boston on July 
22, 1875, his education being confined to 
the public schools. He is a wholesale cloth- 
ing salesman and for four years served in 
the old common council, beginning in 1906 
and being elected successively in 1907, 1908 
and 1909, having been in 1908 the repub- 
lican candidate for president of that body. 
He is a member of B. P. O. E., Boston 
lodge 10; Baalbec lodge, A. F. & M.; Zen- 
ith lodge, I. O. O. F., 42; Ridgeley encamp- 
ment, 47; N. EH. O. P., Winthrop lodge, 57; 
Hooker Association of Massachusetts; E. B. 


Improvement Association; Massachusetts Re- 


publican club; Ward 1 Republ-can club and 
Winthrop Republican club. 


J. Herbert Baker. 
Rep. J. Herbert Lake. o’ Melford, who 
passed away late in ine fast leg.slative ses- 
sion, was one of the mest conscientious 


legislators that ever sat at the state house. 


Norfolk district, 
the common- 


1ith 
and 


The voters of the 


friend in Rep. Baker’s 

Rep. Baker was born in the town of Med- 
field on June 21, 1855, graduated the public 
schools and later took up the work of a 
Before his elec- 
he was honored by 


his town in many ways, serving as a 
member of the republican town committee, 
clerk of the board of library trustees and 
as town moderator. He was first chosen 
to represent the district in the lower branch 
of the legislature in the fall of 1910. He 
was re-elected to the last house by a hand- 
some vote. 

Although he came from a safe republi- 
can district, Rep. Baker displayed a great 
independence in his votes on 
the different ‘‘big’’ measures which came 
up for his consideration. He was one of 
that much-needed type of legislators who 
placed the welfare of the people at all times 
above party considerations. 


Willie W. Baker. 

Rep. Willie W. Baker of Westwood was 
given a second term in the house because 
he had proved his value. Rep. Baker again 
served as an efficient member of the com- 
mittee on towns, and was given added du- 
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ties by his appointment to the committee 
on state house and libraries. 

Rep. Baker again pushed his bill for the 
reclamation of wet lands, and had the sat- 
isfaction of marshalling so many votes for 
the bill that the opponents finally nego- 
tiated a compromise for an investigation 
by a commission. More and more public- 
spirited citizens, regardless of senseless 
cries of ‘“‘socialism,’’ are beginning to ap- 
preciate the value of the project and leg- 


islation is sure to result sooner or later, 
by which the state, as well as whole com- 
munities are bound to profit. 

Rep. Baker again took his stand with the 
progressive republicans voting for all the 
great progressive measures of the year, 
like the presidential primary, direct elec- 
tion of U. S. Senators, the referendum 
amendment to the constitution, ‘ete. 

Willie W. Baker was born in Westwood, 
April 30, 1856, and educated in the public 
schools. Beginning his business career as 
a carriage painter he later prospered as a 
farmer. For 21 years he has been a di- 
rector of the Dedham Co-operative Bank. 
He has been chaplain of the Westwood 
grange since its organization. There are 
few town offices to which he has not been 
elected, and in each he has proven his fi- 
delity and efficiency—school committee of 
Dedham (before Westwood was set off), 
chairman committee to incorporate town 
of Westwood, town clerk Westwood 15 
years, chief engineer 15 years, school com- 
mittee 11 years. He belongs to the Masons, 
Odd Fellows, A. O. U. W., and Men’s 
Club. 


John Ballantyne. 
Rep. John Ballantyne in his first year as 
a representative from the 21st Suffolk dis- 


trict was appointed to the important com- 
mittee on metropolitan affairs. This was an 
unusual honor for a first year man, but 
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Rep. Ballantyne early indicated that the 
speaker had made no mistake in the ap- 
pointment. 

Rep. Ballantyne’s legal ability as well as 
his talent in debate were put to a test 
when the bill to compel the metropolitan 
water board to filter water taken from Lake 
Cochituate came before the house. Behind 
the bill was the desire of certain Natick 
residents to secure boating privileges on 
the lake. Rep. Ballantyne, in a strong speech 
uncovered the real intent of the promotors 
of the bill, and refuted the charge that 
Lake Cochituate had been contaminated 
and carried the house with him. e 

Rep. Ballantyne stood fast in opposition 
to the assaults on the city charter. While 
taking a conservative position in regard to 
committing’ the metropolitan district to 
large expenditures for parks and boule- 
vards, he did favor the Avery street wid- 
ening bill, and also the Pleasant street wid- 
ening as immediate needs, but oprgee. the 
$2,500,000 bill for new streets. 

John Ballantyne was born in Galt, tae 
da, in 1870. Educated in Canadian schools 
he became a resident of Boston in boyhood, 
and has long lived in Ward 21. He has 
served on the republican ward committee 
and was elected to the common council in 
1909, where he made a fine record. He is in 
active practice as a member of the Suffolk 
bar, and is prominent in the Knights of 
Pythias, being past grand commander o: 
Massachusetts. 


i Clarence A. Barnes. 

A first-year member of the house of 1912 
who made good was Clarence A. Barnes of 
Mansfield, the young republican who rep- 
resented the 2d Bristol dist. 

He served on the committee on judiciary, 


an honor that is seldom accorded to so 
young a man, and more seldom still to one 
who is serving his first term in the legis- 
lecture. 

His feat in pushing the grade crossing 
bill drafted by the Mansfield selectmen 
through the house is considered by legisla- 
tors to be one of the notable events of the 
year on Beacon Hill. The measure pro- 
vided that railroads themselves should bear 
the whole cost of crossing abolition where 
they themselves were the petitioners and 
that they should bear a larger portion of 
the cost than they do at present when a 
town petitioned for the improvement. 

Rep. Barnes also worked hard for the 
bill giving. the Mansfield water supply dis- 
trict authority to negotiate an additional 
loan for improving the service. 

Mr. Barnes is a Yale man, a graduate of 
Yale Law School and a practising lawyer 
in Mansfield. He is a native of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., where he was born on Aug. 28, 1882. 
He belongs to the Republican club of Mans- 
field, is a Mason, R. A. C., K. T. and the 
Mystic Shrine and has membership in the 
Yale club, Boston Athletic association, the 
Winthrop club and the Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


i James F. Barry. 

The farmers of Massachusetts, particular- 
ly, those of the western section, were well 
represented on Beacon Hill in the legisla- 
ture of 1912, and prominent among those 


who fought in season and out of season. 


for the rights and interests of agriculture 
was Rep. James F. Barry of Agawam, a 


democrat who was serving his second 
term. 

Mr. Barry was peculiarly able to be of 
great assistance to the people in the ses- 
sion just closed, for not only is he a farm- 
er himself, but he also is a business man, 
conducting a lucrative coal business. He 
thus has become familiar with many phases 
of the cost of living problem, as a produ- 
cer, aS a shipper, as a consignee and as a 


merchant. It was no wonder, then, that 
Speaker Cushing should have chosen him 
for a place on the important committee on 
railroads, which was slated at the session 
just closed to face many new problems re- 
lated to the state’s transportation facili- 
ties. Mr. Barry was active in working for 
the petition to increase the trackage by ad- 
mitting the Grand Trunk to Boston and 
Worcester, and he was still more active in 
helping draft changes in the railroad laws 
which will protect the people of Massachu- 
setts after the railroad has completed its 
purposed Hnes. He was a strong supporter 
of the western trolley merger bill. 

He was born in Agawam on Dec. 4, 1857, 
has been a tax collector there for 16 
years, has served on the board of select- 
men and is a member of the board of over- 
seers of the poor. 


A. Willis Bartlett. 
One of the substantial men of the last 
legislature was Rep. A. Willis Bartlett of 


~ 


Salisbury, a republican who represented the 
26th Essex district, and was serving his 
first term. 

Rep. Bartlett was assigned by Speaker 
Cushing to the important committee on 
agriculture, a choice on the speaker’s part 
that accorded well with the inclinations 
of the member from Salisbury. The latter 
is a farmer by calling and was deeply in- 
terested in all the matters that came before 


the legislature having in view the encour- 
agement of the men engaged in producing 
crops from the soil. 

A good piece of work done by Rep. 
Bartlett was in helping secure the passage 
of the bill to give the Newburyport bridge 
to the state. Rep. Fowle of Newburyport 
had been working hard on the proposition, 
helped by Rep. Bartlett, and at the crucial 
point a neat speech by the latter practi- 
cally settled matters. 

He showed that the bridge cost each tax- 
payer of Salisbury $1.20 every year for re- 
pairs, most of them due to automobile traf- 
fic from which the citizens of that town 
derived absolutely nothing. This speech 
was considered by many to be the turning 
point in the career of the bridge bill, and, 
in any event, its passage was from that mo- 
ment assured. 

Rep. Bartlett was born in Salisbury on 
Sept. 21, 1853, and was graduated from the 
public schools there. He is a member of the 
Essex Republican club, a granger and for 
five years has been president of the Ames- 
bury and Salisbury Agricultural and Hor- 
ticultural Society. 


Frederick D. Bartlett. 

The voters of Plymouth generally man- 
age to elect to the legislature men who 
make their presence felt when they get 
there, and when two years ago they chose 
Frederick D. Bartlett, the democrat who 
has represented them in the house during 
the sessions of 1911 and 1912, they were 
only remaining true to tradition. Last fall 
the voters showed their confidence in him 
by electing him as an independent over 
both the democratic and republican nom- 
inees. 

Mr. Bartlett, early in his first year, dem- 


onstrated his ability to grapple with prob- 
lems of state, showing at the same time 
that a man trained to business is the finest 
type of legislator that can be found where 
one is looking for results. Speaker Cushing - 
assigned him this year to one of the most 
important committees of the legislature, so 
far as southeastern Massachusetts is con- 
cerned—the committee on fisheries and 
game. : 

Mr. Bartlett was also on the committee 
on public lighting, as he was also on the 
congressional redistricting committee, of 
which he was also a member during the 
summer recess a year ago. He worked hard 
for all the bills affecting Plymouth county, 
except those which he believed were in- 
tended to increase the burden of county ex- 
pense for the taxpayers. 

He was born in Plymouth on June 22, 
1862, and’ attended the public schools there. 
Later he was graduated from. the high 
school. He is manager and treasurer of the 


Bradford Joint company and also president - 


of the Plymouth Co-operative bank. For 
eight years he has been a member of the 
board of selectmen ot the town and is a 
Red Man. 


Sanford Bates. 

Rep. Sanford Bates was the new man to 
win nomination and election in the triple 
district of Ward 24, Boston, in 1912. He 
showed up well, beside his two experi- 
enced colleagues, and will be returned un- 
doubtedly to the house of 1913. : 


Rep. Bates was appointed by Speaker 
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Cushing to two committees, an unusual hon- 
or for a new man—engrossed bills and 
mercantile affairs, being chosen clerk of the 
latter. 

Rep. Bates took a strong interest in all 
the telephone bills. He had charge, for his 
committee, of the adverse report on the 
bill for the transfer of control of telephones 
and telegraphs from the highway to the 
gas commission. Rep. Bates recognized the 
fact that there is considerable dissatisfac- 
tion with the present regime, but he saw 
no reason to expect betterment merely by 
the transfer to the gas commission which 
supervises nothing cognate. He carried 
through the adverse report to acceptance, 
despite the fact that the committee divided 
on the matter. The committee also report- 
ed adversely on the Griffin bill for an in- 
vestigation of telephone rates and service, 
but Rep. Bates favored the investigation. 

Rep. Bates was instrumental in having 
inserted in the million dollar parkways bill 
provisions for the construction of Old Colony 
avenue at a cost of $450,000 and for a bath- 
ing beach and recreation facilities at Dor- 
chester Lower Mills at a cost of $5000; and 
he was also instrumental in pushing through 
the house Sen. Horgan’s $2,500,000 street 
bill, 60 percent of which appropriation must 
be spent for streets in the suburban 
tricts, if the voters accept the act. 


Rep. Bates did good work on the bill rela-° 


tive to the sale of fruit, nuts and vege- 
tables. The bill compels dealers to sell 
honestly, by weight, instead of by scant dry 
measure. The new law benefits especially 
poor people. By a curious series of inci- 
dents a bill which would have nullified this 
measure got through the house late in the 


) 


Session when there was scanty attendance, 
but the committee rallied and killed it in 
the senate. 

Rep. Bates showed himself a progressive. 
republican, going on record in favor of the 
referendum amendment to the constitution; 
that cities and towns-may provide free food 
to poor children; for the stock transfer tax; 
for the federal income tax; for the amend-. 
ment to the constitution making women. 
eligible as notaries public; for peaceful per-: 
suasion; for direct election of U. S.. sen- 
ators; and for the presidential primary. 
, Sanford Bates. was born in Boston on 
July 17, 1884, and was educated in the pub-) 
lic schools and the Y. M. C. A. law school, 
from which institution he received his de- 
gree in 1906. For six years, 1900-1906, while 
studying and mastering his profession, he 
was in the municipal service at city hall. 
He has been in active practice since 1906. 
He belongs to the Royal Arcanum. 


John V. Beal. 

A steady and painstaking member of the 
house of 1912 was Rep. John V. Beal of 
Randolph, republican. Mr. Beal, being a 
prominent lawyer, was assigned to the com- 
mittee on judiciary. Mr. Beal made, in- 
deed, one of the solid men of the commit- 
tee. 

One of the most important bills that came 
before the body had attracted wide atten- 
tion, that being the efforts that were made 
by the liability insurance companies to 
amend the workingmen’s compensation act. 
It required great tact and the exercise of 
considerable justice to prevent the emascu- 


dis- 


lation of that law in the interests of the. 


companies, but Mr. Beal and his colleagues 
remained true to the people of the state 
and the only amendment reported was one 
which really improved the act and enhanced 
its chances of successful operation. 

Mr. Beal, while not of the rampant school 
of progressive republicans whose first idea, 
apparently, is to take party control away 
from the present machine managers and 
establish another with equal power, but 
with chauffeurs and new bosses, was a real 


o 


progressive, as shown by his vote on many 


of the big measures before the legislature. 


Among them was that for the ratification 
of the constitutional amendment for the di- 


rect election of United States senators. He’ 


opposed the initiative and referendum and 
all those other plans. to circumvent the 
constitution without amending it. 

Mr. Beal was born in Randolph, on July 
3, 1842, attended the public schools there 
and afterward was graduated from Phillips 
Andover academy. He has been a lifelong 
republican, and although never holding 
public office before his election to the house 
he always has been one of the guiding 
forces of his party in his native town. 


Harry C. Beaman. 
Few legislatures are elected in Massachu- 
setts that do not bear testimony to the 
sterling qualities of hotel men by providing 


\ 


membership for at least one or two, and 
this year among the bonifaces who won a 
seat in the house was Harry C. Beaman, 
manager of the Princeton Inn at Princeton, 
Worcester county. 

Mr. Beaman is a Harvard man, very prac- 
tical, and holding to the ideal that the first 
duty of a legislator is to his constituents 
and to the state. Speaker Cushing was 
quick to note these traits in the new mem- 
ber from the 8rd Worcester district, and, as 
a result, appointed him to the important 


committee on railroads. Thus it came about | 
that Mr. Beaman, a first-year man, was ac- 
corded the honor of sitting in that body 
and of helping frame the bill which will 
double the trunk-line mileage of the state 
and give to Worcester a much better trans- 
portation system than that city has ever 
had. 

As a resident of Princeton, in the centre 
almost of Massachusetts’ most prosperous 
agricultural region, Mr. Beaman had a very 
clear conception of the dairymen’s troubles 
from overinspection and the high cost of 
farming resulting from it. He therefore 
came to Beacon Hill prepared to fight for 
the farmers and he did so. 

The only amendment to the western trol- 
ley bill, out of all those offered, carried 
Rep. Beaman’s proposition for a line through 
Rutland Centre. 

Rep. Beaman was born in Princeton on 
March 3, 1863, and after going through the 
public schools there entered Williston sem- 
inary, where he prepared for Harvard. He 
is a member of the A. O. U. W., the Prince- 
ton Country club and the Varsity club of 
Cambridge. He has been a selectman of 
Princeton, served on the school committee 
of the town, been tree warden and a trustee 
of the public library there. He was formerly 
a democrat, but bolted the party in 1896, 
when he was: a delegate to the national 
convention of the gold democracy that nom- 
inated Palmer and Buckner as its presiden- 
tial ticket. 


James W. Bean. 


Rep. James W. Bean of Cambridge 
achieved new fame in his fourth year in the 
house by compelling the ways and means 
committee to cut down the state tax levy, 


The committee 


unprecedented. 
had reported a bill for $6,500,000, or $1,500, - 


This was 


000 higher than ever known before. 

It was a rare triumph for Bean, and jus- 
tified, to many, the previous saying, heard 
so frequently for months, ‘“‘Bean, as rank- 
ing member of the committee of 1911, should 
have been given the chairmanship.”’ 

Further fighting by the committee, though, 
resulted in a compromise by which the half 
million dollars the Cambridge man sought 
to save to the tax payers was cut in two. 
He has the satisfaction, though, and it 
must be a great one, of having saved $250,- 
000 to the home owners and families of the 
commonwealth, and that is considerable. 

James W. Bean will go down in history 
as the only insurgent legislator who ever 
compelled a ways and means committee to 
lower the state tax, and he will receive the 
thanks of many grateful citizens. 

Rep. Bean, in his fourth year in the 
house, was deposed by Speaker Cushing 
from his former important position in the 
rules committee, and ranking member of 
the ways and means committee, and placed 
on railroads. The deposition rankled, be- 
eause his friends declared there was no rea- 
son except that he had supported Underhill 
instead of Cushing for speaker. All through 
1912 he showed again and again that he 
knew more about the financial measures of 
the year than the chaiman of the ways and 
means committee, and again and again the 
house paid tribute to his superior judgment 
by following his lead. 

James W. Bean can always be depended 
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on to look out for the needs of Cambridge. 
*His work in getting through the new char- 
, ter and in defending it till it is tried out; for 
' the retirement of veterans, for the parkway 
bill, for the commission of public safety 
bill, for the bill to extend the civil service 
to chiefs of police, stamp him as a worker 
and leader. 

Rep. Bean was born in Somerville May 
11, 1866, and after graduating from the 
Somerville high school in 1884 entered 
newspaper work, serving on the staff of the 
Boston Advertiser, Herald and Globe. For 
17 years he has been proprietor of the 
Cambridge Chronicle. He served in the 
Somerville common council in 1890-1891, and 
came to the house from Cambridge first in 
1909. He is prominent in the Masons, Elks, 
and Citizens’ Trade association. 


William A. Bellamy. 

The value of experience to a legislator 
was well exemplified in the session of 1912 
by Rep. William A. Bellamy, a republican 
who completed his third term from the 3d 
Bristol district with great credit to himself 
and considerable benefit to the people of 
Taunton. 

Rep. Bellamy was this session assigned 
to the committee on cities by Speaker 
Cushing, and there he was in a position 
to do many things, not only for Taunton, 
but also for the other municipalities of the 
state. It was through his efforts that the 
bill to recompense the widow of John Carr 
of his own city, whose husband lost his 
life in the performance of his duty, 


was 


reported out of the committee 
and afterward passed through its various 
stages in the house and senate success- 
fully. Rep. Bellamy was largely instrumental 
in securing’ the passage over Gov. 
Foss’s veto of the bill making the _ call 
firemen of Taunton eligible for appointment 
to the permanent force without having 
first to pass a civil service examination. 
He was born in Sheffield, England, on 
Sept. 16, 1879, but secured his education 
in the Taunton public schools and the Bos- 
ton Y. M. C. A. evening law school. He is 
a practising lawyer in Taunton, a member 
of the Elks and of the grand lodge I. O. O. 
F. Previous to being elected to the legis- 
lature he served two years in the Taunton 
city council, and in 1907 served on the board 
of sewer commissioners in that city. He was 
in the legislature of 1910 and 1911, in both 
of which years he served on the committee 
on education and bills in third reading. 


favorably 


Arthur H. Bicknell. 

Rep. Arthur H. Bicknell of Dalton, who 
represented the 4th Berkshire district in 
the house of 1912, was a legislator whose 
ideal of civic duty was high and whose con- 
scientious attention to duty rendered his 
services of much value to the state. 

Mr. Bicknell was not as a_ legislator, 
much given to chasing the rainbows of 
popularity. He was, on the other hand, one 
of the solid men, whose views were based 
on the circumstances surrounding each in- 
dividual measure as it came up for action 
and whose vote was cast accordingly as the 
justice of the situation demanded. 

. The leaders of the legislature are picked 
from among the men of this calibre, and 
Rep. Bicknell, as a result of these traits, 
soon attained a high place among the re- 
publicans, although the fact that he was 
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serving his first term and had not yet gain- 
ed that experience so necessary to leader- 
ship prevented him from becoming one of 
the first men of the session. 

It gave him a commanding place though, 
when matters directly affecting Berkshire 
county were before the legislature. He was, 
because of it, able to do great work for the 
bill for a state highway from Dalton to 
Goshen, and was in a position to be of 
much assistance in framing the bill extend- 
ing the trolley system throughout the Berk- 
shire region, although the railroad commis- 
sion afterward threw cold water on the 
plan that had been adopted. Regardless of 
the commission’s stand, however, Mr. Bick- 
nell made it plain to the legislators from 
other sections of the state that trolley-line 
development is the only salvation of many 
towns in the Berkshires and that it is 


absolutely essential to the prosperity of the 
commonwealth as a whole, that the section 
shall be aided, especially when all it asks 
is the authority to help itself, 

Mr. Bicknell worked for the bill prohibit- 


ing the sale of game birds in Massachu- 
setts, a measure which is expected to work 
out greatly in the interests of the farmers, 
and he opposed strenuously the bill from 
North Adams that would practically wipe 
out the close season on deer. 

He was one of those who opposed the 
Ellis milk bill and worked earnestly for the 
bill increasing the bounties to agricultural 
socieies for fairs and also for the measure 
providing for special exhibitions of farm 
products. 

Mr. Bicknell was born in Windsor on 
March 31, 1878, and attended the _ public 
schools of Dalton. He is an expert account- 
ant and was employed by the Dalton Shoe 
Company for 15 years. His only public office 
before being elected to the legislature was 
that of town auditor of Dalton, a position 
he held in 1909, 1910, 1911. He is a Mason, 
a Granger and a member of the Dalton 
Club. During the session he served on the 
committee on towns. 

Enos H. Bigelow. 

The 7th Middlesex representative district 
was well represented in the house the past 
session by Dr. Enos H. Bigelow of Fram- 


ingham. Rep. Bigelow is a republican of 
the safe and conservative type, one 
who is still loyal to the old standards 


represented by the party. He was a strong 
barrier in the house of 1912 against meas- 
ures of a radical nature such as the initia- 
tive and referendum and the public opinion 
bill which he thought struck representative 
government a blow. 

Dr. Bigelow was very appropriately ap- 
pointed to the committee on public health 
where his medical training enabled him to 
render valuable service to the common- 
wealth. He was popular with the mernbers 
of the house and was successful in securing 
the passage of no less than three bills par- 
ticularly benefiting his town of Framing- 
ham. The most important of these an@a 
one which occasioned quite a battle, was fr: 
enable the town of Framingham to enlarge 
its water supply. This bill was given a 
‘next general court’? report by the com- 
mittee on water supply. Dr. Bigelow was 
successful in overturning the committee re- 
port, however, and the bill was passed. He 


also got through a bill permitting Framing- 
ham to borrow money for an extension of 
its sewerage and a bill to permit the town 
to hold land conveyed to the Framingham 
Academy. 

Rep. Bigelow was one of the 37 members 
of the house to vote against the Donahue 
bill for the direct election of United 
States senators when it came up for 
consideration early in the session before 
congress had voted to submit the amend- 


ment to the several states for ratification. 
He also voted against the federal income 
tax resolutions and similar measures. 

Rep. Bigelow was born in Framingham 
on May 5, 1855. He is a graduate of the 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute and _ the 
Harvard Medical school. He is a practis- 
ing physician and is also president of the 
Framingham Trust Co. 


Alvin E. Bliss. 

One of the most active members of the 
house of 1912, taking so important part in 
all of the big legislation and a leading part 
in most of it, was Rep. Alvin E. Bliss of 
Malden, a republican who represented the 
23d Middlesex district for the third conse- 
cutive term. 

Rep. Bliss was assigned by Speaker Cush- 
ing to the chairmanship of the important 
committee on cities, the hardest-worked sub- 
division of the legislature and a body where 
nothing counts quite so much as a knowl- 
edge of the problems that confront the mu- 


nicipalities. The chairman of that commit- 
tee is forced continually to exercise keen 
judgment in defending the cities of the state 
from the theories of cranks and the plans 
of persons who seek legislative aid in se- 
curing favors their neighbors are not willing 
they should secure. Also they must deter- 
mine what are the legitimate requests that 
come before his committee, and how they 
are to keep interested parties from render- 
ing them one-sided when granted. 
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The record of the body in the session of 
1912 was one of the best it ever made, and 
to Rep. Bliss is largely due much of the 
credit for this. As it happened there was be- 
fore the committee much legislation from 
his own city. One of the bills was a peti- 
tion for a revision of the charter. Another, 
practically to the same end, although of 
lesser scope, asked for the establishment of 
a board of public works. Rep. Bliss devoted 
a great deal of time to trying to bring the 
contending interests on both of these meas- 
ures to an agreement, but in the end was 
unsuccessful. Under these circumstances it 
was deemed better to permit the voters to 
discuss matters for another year and to that 
end the committee reported reference to the 
next legislature on both bills, so that each 
now has its standing in the clerk’s office and 
may be brought forward in its present or in 
an amended form in 1913. 

Another bill from his committee, and one 
for which he worked hard was that creating 
the office of city forester in Malden, while 
he also did as much as anybody for themeas- 
ure amending the primary election laws in 
Malden, thus affecting a cure of what was 
generally admitted to be a bad situation. 

Rep. Bliss also found time to do great 
work in favor of the big bills before the leg- 
islature, he having voted for the Grand 
Trunk bill, the measure ratifying the vote 
of congress in favor of the direct election of 
United States senators, the trolley consoli- 
dation bill, by which many small towns in 
the western section of the state would have 
received transportation facilities they never 
possessed before, and many others. He was 
one of the ablest debaters in the house and 
his voice was heard on most of the import- 
ant legislation. 

Rep. Bliss was born in Brookline on Sept. 
16, 1858, and secured his education in the 
public schools there. He is superintendent 
of the Malden electric lighting plant and 
manager of similar industries in several 
places. He is a Mason, a member of the 
chapter, the Knights Templar and the Mys- 
tic Shrine. In addition he is a member of 
the Odd Fellows, encampment, canton and 
the Rebekah lodge. He has membership in the 
Knights of Pythias, the Elks, the Middlesex, 
Malden, Kernwood and Melrose athletic 
clubs and served in the Malden common 
council of 1887 and 1888. He has long been 
a prominent republican of his city and is a 
member of the city committee and the 4th 
eouncillor district committee. During the 
session just closed besides serving on cities, 
he was also on the committee on rules, 
known in the house as the speaker’s cabinet. 


Charles M. Blodgett. 
Dr. Charles M. Bicdgett of Malden was 
one of the most popular and valued mem- 
bers of the committee on metropolitan af- 


fairs in his second year in the house, rep- 
resenting the 24th Middlesex district. He 
took a conservative position against the 
tendency of the year to pile up a big state 
tax and he opposed many a measure which 
would bleed the taxpayers. 

He did not hesitate to support Gov. Foss 
when he considered that the latter had the 
best of the argument. Thus Rep. Blodgett, 
in company with the chairman of his com- 
mittee, Bothfeld of Newton, voted to sus- 
tain the governor in his veto of the bill to 


allow the city of Boston to break the build- 
ing law by carrying the city hall annex 
above the 125-foot limit. : 

But ‘he aided to put the Somerville fire- 
men’s bill over Gov. Foss’ veto by the pro- 
digious vote of 186 to 20. 

He was also conservative on the numer- 
ous schemes to spend money for boulevards, 
parks, etc. He was given charge of his 
committee report leave to withdraw on the 
petition of L. P. Winchenbaugh for a pari- 
way from Mattapan square, Boston, to Hyde 
Park and Milton, and the house accepted 
the report. This was an illustration of 
what occurred on other similar bills. 

On the great questions of the year he 
again showed himself as progressive a re- 
publican as in his first year. He voted for 
the presidential primary, for the direct elec- 
tion of U. S. senators (the Donahue reso- 
lutions), for the initiative and referendum, 
also for the simple referendum which pass- 
ed both branches of the legislature as an 
amendment to the constitution. 

He believes in party government and 
party responsibility and voted against Gov. 
Foss’ bill to abolish party enrolment. 

He showed his freedom from corporation 
control by voting for the Moody Boynton 
R. R. bill, and his sympathy for the tem- 
perance cause by opposing the repeal of the 
bar and bottle act. 

Charles M. Blodgett was born in Stough- 
ton, April 3, 1870, and is a graduate of the 
Harvard medical school. His father was a 
justice of the superior court of the common- 
wealth, 

Rep. Blodgett is a physcian. He belongs 
to the Elks, Red Men, K. P., Hagles, and 
Malden Club. He was elected to the Mal- 
den common council 1906-1907. The next 
three years he was elected each year to the 
aldermen, and in 1910 to be its chairman. 
He is a member of the Malden board of 
trade. 

William Booth. 


Rep. William Booth of Fall River in this, 
his third year in the house, was appointed 


@ 7) 
by Speaker Cushing to the impcrtant com- 


mittee on public lighting, which was a 
promotion from his last year’s committee— 
public service. On the public lighting com- 


‘mittee he took an advanced attitude, favor- 


ing the bill to prohibit gas companies from 
making a charge for use of mete’s, the b'll 
providing that when consumers of electric- 
ity use $7 worth a year there shall be no 
charge for meter rent and opposing the bill 
that would give the companies an appeal 
to the state board when refused locations 
by local authorities. , 

Rep. Booth took the same progressive at- 
titude in consideration of the popular leg- 
islation of the year, favoring the presiden- 
tial primary bill, the direct election of 
United States senators, the federal income 
tax, the public opinion bill and the initia- 
tive and referendum. 

He was especially active in Fall River 
matters, notably on the bill to have the 
state take over the Fall River-Somerset 
bridge and also pay the cost of its recon- 
struction, he being an important factor in 
rounding up the votes which sent it over 
the governor’s veto. He was similarly ac- 
tive and equally effective in the passage of 


the textile school bill over the govern®ér’s 
veto. 

Rep. Booth has made an excellent record 
in his three years in the house and has at- 
tained a popularity that makes him of 
great value to his city and district. Before 
coming to the house he saw four years of 
service in the board of aldermen. He is a 
member of the Central republican and 
Friendship Social clubs, the Knights of 
Pythias and Foresters of America. 


Henry E. Bothfeld. 

As chairman of the committee on metro- 
politan affairs and as a member of the com- 
mittee on rules, popularly known as the 
“‘speaker’s cabinet,” Rep. Henry HE. Both- 
feld of Newton held a high place in the 
counsels of the house of 1912 and was fre-_ 
quently taken into consultation by Speaker 
Cushing and the other house leaders before 
any important move was made. 

This was Rep. Bothfeld’s third year in 
the house and he was appointed to the 
chairmanship of the committee on metro- 
politan affairs. He led the fight against the 
various bills seeking to amend the Boston 
city charter and was successful in every in- 
stance. He also took a deep interest in the 
railroad problems affecting the metropolitan 
district and endeavored to bring about some 
sort of an agreement between the two leg- 
islative branches and the executive depart- 
ment whereby some legislation which would 


clear up the railroad situation should be 
passed. He closely followed all legislation 
affecting his city and got through a bill te 
reimburse the city for the industrial school 
located there. : 

Rep. Bothfeld stood firm against all rad- 
ical legislation like the federal income tax 
resolutions, the initiative and referendum 
and the Donahue resolutions in favor of the 
election of United States senators by the 
people. 

Rep. Bothfeld was born in New York city 
on March 4, 1859. He removed to Newton at 
an early age and graduated from the public 
schools there. He has served the city on 
the common council, board of aldermen 
(president), the school committee (chair- 
man) and in 1895 was elected mayor. He 
was first elected to the house in 1910, serv- 
ing on the metropolitan affairs committee 
when the committee framed the Boston 
charter. In 19i1 he was chairman of ths 
liquor law committee. He is a trustee, 
owner and manager of real estate and has 
been an importer and manufacturer for 20 
years. He is a member of the Unitarian 
clubs of Newton and of Boston, the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce and Real Estate Ex- 
change and a trustee of the Newton Hos- 
pital. 


George E. Bowker, 

Plymouth county was' represented by 
many strong men in the legisJature of 1912, 
and one of the most dependable among 
them was George BH. Bowker of Hanson, a 
staunch republican, who was serving a sec- 
ond term from the 4th district. Mr. Bow- 
ker, besides being a member of the legisla» 
ture, is also the postmaster of his home 
town and one of the most active advocates 
of Pres. Taft’s election in the house. He 
believes that historians of the future will 
give the president rank among the _ great 
chief executives, hence has little patience 
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with the ambitions of those who would 
oust a good man simply to get a job for 
themselves. 

Mr. Bowker served this year on the com- 
mittees on public charities and on drainage, 
his work on the former bringing him into 
close contact with the state’s wards in va- 
rious institutions. He took a prominent 


part in determining what the policy of the 
coming year shall be in the care of the in- 
sane and the helpless and did his full part 


in seeing that the finances at the disposal 
of the different boards of trustees was 
properly handled to get the best results. 

Mr. Bowker was born in Hanson on Aug. 
5, 1856, and attended the public schoois 
there. He is, in addition to being postmas- 
ter, clerk in a general store and secretary 
of republican town committee. 

John G. Brackett. 

Rep. John G. Brackett of Arlington, in his 
second year in the house, added to his no- 
table record for independence of thought 
and action. When he thought that Gov. 
Foss was right he had no hesitation in sid- 
ing with him regardless of whether the ma- 
jority of the republicans voted the other 
way. Thus when Gov. Foss sent in his mes- 
sage of May 28 reiterating the necessity for 
a@ public utilities commission, Rep. Brackett 
voted with the minority. 

Rep. Brackett was again appointed to the 


committee on the judiciary, and had added 
to his important duties on this committee 
the position of chairman of the committee 
on bills in third reading. As chairman of 
the latter committee he had his hands full, 
for the handling of every bill that gets 
even as far as the third reading committee 
entails an enormous amount of work and 
responsibility. 

Rep. Brackett dissented from the report 
of the judiciary committee which would 
allow employers to do their own insuring 
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under the workingmen’s compensation act 
and had the satisfaction of defeating the 
committee in the house. 

Rep. Brackett has been proposed to Gov. 
Foss for the special judgeship of the Boston 
municipal court which will. become vacant 
when the governor carries out his ex- 
pressed intention of moving Judge Creed 
up to the new judgeship. Mr. Brackett has 
been endorsed by Charles W. Bartlett, 
Samuel J. Elder, Sherman lL. Whipple, 
David I. Walsh and Dist. Atty, Pelletier. 

John G. Brackett, son of ex-Gov. Brack- 
ett, was born in Boston April 12, 1879, 
graduated from Harvard college 1901, and 
the law school 1904. He is a member of 
the Boston and Massachusetts bar associa- 
tions, Boston City club and Masons. He 
served as assistant district-attorney for 
Middlesex, 1909-1910, and moderator Arling- 
ton town meetings since 1907. 


George A. Braley, 

The smaller towns of the state, when 
their turns come to send a representative 
to Beacon Hill can generally be depended 
on to pick a man whose sense of justice re- 
dounds to the credit of the commonwealth, 
one of the best illustrations of this in the 
house of 1912 being Rep. George Braley of 


Freetown, a blacksmith from the 6th Bris- 
tol district. 
Mr. Braley was assigned to the commit- 


tee on counties by Speaker Cushing, and, as 
a result, he was largely responsible for the 
success of the measure providing for a 
school for 


separate agricultural Bristol 


county. That came before his committee 
in the first instance, and the fact that it 
was reported favorably was due almost 
wholly to his efforts in its behalf. 

Mr. Braley was born in Freetown on April 
23, 18638. He is a member of the board of 
selectmen, an overseer of the poor and al 
assessor there. 

Melvin B. Breath. 

Rep. Melvin B. Breath of Chelsea, the brill- 
iant young democratic member of the house 
from the 26th Suffolk district, has risen rap- 
idly in the lower branch. Coming to the 
house the year before a new and untried 
ronan, it was not long before he came to be 
recognized as one of the big men in that 
body, and this year he has fully lived up to 
the reputation he made in 1911. 

Rep. Breath’s principal fight this year was 
for a bill which he introduced on joint peti- 
tion with his colleague, Louis Kiernan, to 
permit the Bay State street railway company 
to lease its property in Chelsea to the Bos- 
ton Elevated company. The bill was passed 
by both branches and as a result the resi- 
dents of Chelsea will soon be enjoying a five- 
cent fare to Boston and Boston residents will 
enjoy a five-cent fare to Chelsea. Another 
big victory was won by Rep. Breath during 
the past session when he succeeded in get- 
ting through the resolve authorizing an in- 
vestigation of the advisability of the con- 
struction of a tunnel from Chelsea to Boston. 
He also was instrumental in securing the 
passage of a bill to permit the voters of 
Chelsea to say whether they desire a 
change in their charter with regard to po- 
litical advertising. 

Rep. Breath was appointed this year to 
the committee on mercantile affairs which 
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considered the various bills dealing with a 
revision and investigation of the telephone 
rates and. service in the metropolitan dis- 
trict. The Chelsea man was an enthusiastic 
supporter of these measures favoring a 
downward revision of the rates and an im- 
provement in the service. 

In the house, he was an active member 
and made a strong speech in behalf of the 
bill, which was passed, to secure more 
speedy trials of civil cases, to relieve poor 


litigants. He was an earnest supporter of 
all progressive measures such as the Dona- 
hue bill for the direct election of 
United States senators by the people, the 
initiative and referendum, the public opin- 
ion bill and the federal income tax resolu- 
tions. He also was a firm friend of the 
laboring classes on measures affecting their 
interests. 

Rep. Breath 
28, 1881, and graduated from the grammar 
schools, the Chelsea High school and Boston 
College and received his degree of law from 
the Boston University Law school. He is a 
practising attorney, is a member of the 
Knights of Columbus and the Elks and in 
1909 served on the Chelsea Board of Alder- 
men. 


James H. Brennan. 


Because of the success achieved by him in 
his two years in the house, Rep. James H. 


Brennan, the hustling young Charlestown 
legislator, representing the 4th Suffolk dis- 
trict, was prominently mentioned for the 
democratic nomination for the senate from 
that district, toward the end of the past ses- 
sion. Rep. Brennan announced ater that 
he would be a candidate for the place. 
Rep. Brennan again held the distinction 
the past year of being the youngest mem- 
ber of the legislature. His youth, however, 


was born in Chelsea, March — 
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did not prevent him from attaining a posi- 
tion of prominence in the lower branch. A 
forceful debater and a vigorous worker for 
measures in which he is particularly inter- 
ested, he made a very favorable impression 
upon his associates and won the respect and 
esteem of all who came in contact with him. 

Speaker Cushing reappointed the young 
Charlestown legislator to the committee on 
banks and banking, on which committee the 
year before he had played a prominent part 
in the drafting of the so-called anti-loan 
shark bill, now a statute of the common- 
wealth. Being an employee of the Federal 
Trust Company, Rep. Brennan naturally pos- 
sessed considerable Knowledge of banking 
matters and was a valuable member of the 
committee. 

Rep. Brennan has succeeded in securing 
the passage of many measures particularly 
benefiting Charlestown during his two years 
in the house. This year he was in- 
strumental in getting through the bill 
providing for the abolition of the Charles- 
town grade crossings, which have been 
the cause of the loss of several lives 
during the past few years. He introduced 
and led the fight for the resolutions protest- 
ing to congress against the removal of the 
navy yard from Charlestown. He is the 
father of the law which compels all express 
companies in this state to pay their employes 
weekly. In his first year on the hill, he put 
through a bill authorizing the city of Bos- 
ton to maintain a public landing at Dewey 
Beach, Charlestown. 

Rep. Brennan was born in Boston on Dec. 
21; 1888. He is a member of the Bunker 
Hill Council, Knights of Columbus, Division 
a4, > 4%.—O.- H:, “Hamilton court,’ M. C. O. F., 
rae Bunker Hill, I. N. F., Catholic Lit-. 

ary Union, Charlestown Nest of Owls, 
Charlestown Improvement association, St. 
Mary’s Catholic Association of the North 
End, the Clan-na-Gael, Harvard Grammar 
School association and is president of the St. 
Mary’s Holy Name Society. 
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i James J. Brennan. 

© Organized labor had a strong friend in Rep. 
James J. Brennan of Charlestuwn, who rep- 
résented the 38rd Suffolk district in the house 
the past two years. It was only natural, 
however, that Rep. Brennan should be an ar- 
dent organized labor man for in private life 
he is a stationary engineer and president of 


te 


Local 74, of the International Union of 
Steam Engineers. This position places him in 
the forefront of the organized labor move- 
ment in Boston. 

Although there were not as many import- 
ant labor measures before the last legisla- 
ture as there were before the General Court 
of 1911, there were a sufficient numbr to 
keep the hustling Charlestown man on the 
go throughout the session. His voice was 
frequently heard on the floor of the house 
and before committees in advocacy of the 
cause of the working class. 

Among the labor measures which held 
Rep. Brennan’s attention during. the past 
session was the nine in twelve hour-a-day- 
bill for street railway employes, the bill es- 
tablishing a commission to fix a minimum 
wage for women and minors employed in 
the various industries of the state, the Dill 
to regulate the employment of women in 
core rooms and foundries, the bill creating 
a labor bureau, the bill to perfect the 54- 


hour law for women and children and the 
bill transferring the boiler inspection de- 
partment of the state police to the board of 
boiler rules. 

All progressive measures like the Dona- 

hue resolutions in favor of the direct elec- 
tion of United States senators, the federal 
income tax, initiative and referendum and 
the public opinion bill, received Rep. Bren- 
nan’s hearty” support. 
- Speaker Cushing appointed the Charles- 
town representative to the commithtees on 
water supply, where he served the year be- 
fore, and also gave him a place on the com- 
mittee on payroll. Some of the most im- 
portant reports of the former committee 
were entrusted to his charge and he ably 
defended them on the floor of the house. 

Rep. Brennan was born in Boston, May 2, 
1882, and graduated from the publie schools 
of the city. He served in the old South 
common council in -908-09, and is a mem- 
ber of the A. O. U. W. 


John P. Brennan. 

One of the live ones in the Cambridge 
house delegation of 1912 was Rep. John P. 
Brennan, who represented the 3d Middlesex 
dist. In education, culture and dignity he 
compared better than favorably with the 
men that city has been accustomed to send- 
ing to Beacon hill, while he also possessed 
the fighting quality and when his city and 
his district wanted anything he was not 
afraid nor ashamed to get right out in 
front of the procession and holler for it. 

It was Rep. Brennan’s first year as a 
legislator, although he had previously had 
two years’ experience as an alderman in 
his home city. The session was still young, 


though, when he demonstrated that he was 
equal to the task he had undertaken. A 
state law that compelled the militiamen of 
the city to attend rifle practice at the 
Wakefield range and forced the city to pay 
carfares both ways furnishes a good ex- 
ample of his efforts. Rep. Brennan sub- 
mitted a hill providing that the military 
department of the state should assume this 
burden and as a result of his efforts a 
general law was passed that relieves many 
cities and towns of an expense that was 
rapidly. becoming a burden. 

Rep. Brennan showed his ability as a leg- 
islator on all the big general bills, such as 
the initiative and referendum, the income 
tax measure, abolition of party enrollment 
in the primaries, the presidential prefer- 
ence bill, direct election of United States 
senators, the measure to secure a senatorial 
preference primary this year and a number 
of others, all of which he favored. 

He also favored amending the Cambridge 
charter to give the people a greater meas- 
ure of power in municipal elections than 
they now possess and he worked hard for 
the bill for a new district court house in 
his own city. 

Rep. Brennan was born in Cambridge on 
March 1, 1876, and was graduated from the 
public schools there and from Boston Uni- 
versity Law School. He is a practicing law- 
yer there and a member of the Hibernians, 
the Knights of Columbus, the Knights of 
Equity and the Mystic Nobles of Granada. 
As a member of the committee on metro- 
politan affairs he voted to report the omni- 
bus boulevard bill, now a law. He also was 
one of the hardest workers in the legisla- 


ture against the metropolitan city plan, 
which sought to reduce the power on many 
municipalities over appropriations for pub- 
lic improvements without returning any par- 
ticular advantage to any of them. 


: Vincent Brogna. 

Rep. Vincent Brogna of Ward 6, Boston, 
served his first term in this year’s house of 
representatives. He is a member of the Ital- 
ian race and the only member of that race 
in this year’s legislature. Ward 6, the 
“dearo’’ ward, which Mayor Fitzgerald has 
made famous, which Rep. Brogna represent- 
ed together with Francis D. O’Donnell, is an 
Italian stronghold. ; 

In private life, Rep. Brogna is a lawyer. 
He received his law degree at the Boston 
University Law school. Although but 25 
years of age, he has already achieved much 
prominence in the politics of the city and was 
a member of the democratic state commit- 
tee in 1911. 

Rep. Brogna, in his first year as a legisla- 
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tor, demonstrated that he possesses ability, 
force and untiring energy, and, in debate, a 
logic and incisiveness of argument that could 
not help but convince. He was one of the 
strongest supporters of legislation providing 
for an increase in the size of the Boston 
city council and introduced a bill providing 
for district representation in that body. His 
argument before the committee on metro- 
politan affairs in behalf of his bill was one 
of the best delivered on that subject. 

Appointed by Speaker Cushing to the 
committee on legal affairs, Rep. Brogna per- 
formed a full share in winning for that 
hardworked committee the honor of being 
the first committee of the legislature to 
clean up its docket, although the committee 
had more matters before it than any other. 
He took an active interest in the various 
bills before the last legislature for the facili- 
tation of trials and the relief of needy 
litigants and was instrumental in getting 
through a bill of his own penalizing any- 
body who publicly mutilates, defaces, or 
treats contemptuously the flag of a foreign 
country at peace with the United States or 
whoever displays such flag upon which are 
advertisements or designs. 

On labor measures he was recorded every 
timé on the side of the working men and 
women of the commonwealth. Such progres- 
sive measures as the Donahue resolutions 
ratifying the proposed amendment to the 
national constitution for the popular elec- 
tion of United States senators, the federal 
income tax, public opinion bill and the initi- 
ative and referendum, all received the Ward 
6 man’s support. 


Michael J. Brophy. 


As one of the veteran members of the 
house on the democratic end, Rep. Michael 
J. Brophy of East Boston, with his experi- 
ence and knowledge of legislature, took a 
leading position in the house of this year. 
There was not a single measure involving 
democratic principles or affecting the rights 
of the common people in connection with 
which Rep. Brophy’s handiwork was not ap- 
parent. There were few members of either 
branch who worked harder for such meas- 
ures than the East Boston representative. 
And what is more, there were few members 
in the house or senate who could personal- 
ly get more votes in behalf of any particular 
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bill than Rep. Brophy. The latter was one 
of the most popular solons who ever sat on 
Beacon hill. 

Representing a laboring constituency, Rep. 
Brophy naturally took a deep interest in 
all measures affecting the laboring class 
and helped push through the house many 
of the important labor bills that became 
law this year. 

The Boston democratic organization is 
fast beginning to recognize that in Rep. 
Brophy they have one of their most bril- 
liant young members and signally honored 
him this year with its support for district 
delegate to the national democratic conven- 
tion at Baltimore, to which he was elected. 

Speaker Cushing also paid a handsome 
tribute to the ability of the young East 
Boston legislator this year by appointing 
him to the important committee on metro- 
politan affairs. This committee deals with 
all measures affecting the metropoli- 
tin district and Rep. Brophy, as a mem- 
ber of this committee, took an active part 
in the consideration of the various measures 
to change the Boston city charter and the 
bills looking toward the development of the 
port of Boston. 

Rep. Brophy was also one of the members 
of the congressional redistricting commit- 
tee and was one of the leaders in the suc- 
cessful fight to put through the plan for re- 
arranging the state into 16 congressional 
districts which that committee reported. Un- 
der this arrangement, the democratic par- 
ty has an excellent chance, for the first 


~ 
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time in many years, to elect a majority 
of the Massachusetts delegation to con- 
gress. ™ 

Rep. Brophy has completed three terms 
as a member of the lower branch. The rec- 
ord he has made as a constructive legisla- 
tor is excelled by few who ever served un- 
der the gilded dome. East Boston has re- 
eeived many benefits as the result of his 
service in the way of legislation while he 
has also been instrumental in securing the 
passage of many measures beneficial to the 
entire state. It is due to the efforts of the 
East Boston man, principally, that there is 
now on the statute books the law permitting 
cities and towns to establish milk distribu- 
ting stations and to distribute free of 
charge, or at cost, fresh pure milk for baby 
feeding and for invalids. 

Rep. Brophy was educated in the paroch- 
ial schools. He was a member of the Boston 
common council of 1909. He first served in 
the house in 1910 when he was given an ap- 
pointment to the committee on _ public 
health. In 1910, he was a member of the 
committee on election laws. He is connect- 
ed with the Jeffries Point Rowing associa- 
tion and is a member of the Assumption 
Catholic association. 


George J. Brunell. 

A progressive republican in the session of 
1912 whose acts and votes were fully as 
emphatic as his profession was George J. 
Brunell of Webster, whose record on every 
progressive measure stamped him as one of 
the finest types of independents in the leg- 
islature. 

On all the purely political bills Mr. 
Brunell voted to break the power of those 
who have attempted to wrest the govern- 
ment from the people. He also voted for 
the income tax amendment, for the bill to 


abolish party enrollment at the primaries, 
for the preferential presidential primary, 
for the ratification of the federal constitu- 
tional amendment providing for the direct 
election of United States senators, and for 
all the other bills designed to shake the 
politicians off the people’s backs. 

He also took an active part in most of 
the legislation affecting his county and 


Section, and, as a member of the committec 
on roads and bridges, did all that he could, 
both at the hearings and on the floor of the 
legislature, to give the towns of the state 
an equal part of the money available for 
the extension of state highways. 

The labor legislation also enlisted Mr. 
Brunell’s vote, he having worked and voted 
for the so-called ‘‘full crew bill,’’ which 
would have compelled the railroads of the 
state to provide three brakemen on a 
freight train of 30 cars or over. The peace- 
ful persuasion bill also secured his influence, 
while he fought valiantly to prevent ‘‘the 
terests’” amending the workingmen’s com- 
pensation act. 

Mr. Brunell was born in St. Cesaire, Que- 
bec, on Nov. 1, 1865. He removed with his 
parents to Springfield in his boyhood, 
though, and was graduated from the High 
School of that city. He is a manufacturing 
confectioner at Webster, where he is con- 
nected with many local organizations. 
Among them are the Knights of Columbus, 
the Eagles, Red Men, Worcester Commer- 
cial Travellers’ Association and the Franco- 
American Club. He is also a member of 
the Franco-American Republican Club of 
Masaschusetts. 


Daniel J. Buckley. 
Rep. Daniel J. Buckley of Chicopee, serv- 


ing his first term from the 8th Hampden 
district, was assigned ~to the com- 
mittee on military affairs by the speaker 
and he was thus in a position to do great 
work for the militia, there having been be- 
fore the session of 1912 a great many pro- 


positions dealing with the various problems 
which confront the citizens soldiery. 

The fight made by Mr. Buckley for the bill 
continuing the charter of the Chicopee Falls 
Building Company was an evidence of his 
influence. It can be said there were few 
reports of the committee on mercantile af- 
fairs overturned during the _ session, but 
one of them was the Chicopee Falls _ bill, 
which it reported to send to the next legis- 
lature. Mr. Buckley made the fight against 
the entire committee, made up of some of 
the biggest business men in the _ house, 
overthrew the report, had the bill substi- 
tuted and it was signed by Gov. Foss on 
April 3. 

Mr. Buckley is -prominent in the demo- 
cratic party of Chicopee, he being a mem- 
ber of the city committee and active worker 
in behalf of democratic candidates in elec- 
tions for many years. He was born in that 
city on March 31, 1876, and went through 
the public schools’ there. Afterward he 
learned the plumber’s trade, at which he 
now works... He is a member of the An- 
cient Order of ‘Hibernians and the Red Men. 


Morton H. Burdick. 

Morton H. Burdick of Adams, who repre- 
sented the 3d Berkshire district in the 
house this year, achieved distinction in a 
single term as a safe, careful and thought- 
ful legislator. He has been a hard worker 
during the session, having been on the job 
early and late throughout the period of com- 


mittee hearings and a strict attendant of 
the house sessions when the legislature got 
down to business. : 

He took an active part in the fight for the 
income tax, for the presidential preference 
primaries, the direct’ election of United 
States senators and all the other purely 
party measures that were before the legis- 
lature of this year. He joined with Sen. 
Mack in the fight to compel the Berkshire 
Street Railway company to build a line to 
the top of Mt. Greylock. Finding himself 
beaten if he maintained that position, chief- 
ly because Pittsfield, Stockbridge and the 
towns east of the mountains had made an 
alliance to defeat Adams and North Adams 
on the street railway proposition, he prac- 
tically forced the aliies—threatening there 
would be a divided Berkshire on the consol- 
idation bill otherwise—to support the Adams- 
Cummington line which was afterward en- 
grafted in the bill. 

Rep. Burdick also fought hard for all the 
Berkshire bills, he having been of great as- 
sistance to Sen. Mack in securing an addi- 
tional $75,000 appropriation for the Florida 
mountain highway and leaving the plan for 
a river road boulevard between Pittsfield 
and Williamstown in such condition that it 
is certain to be completed within a very 
few years. Mr. Burdick also worked hard 
for the various Berkshire hunters’ bills, 
both before committees and in the legisla- 
ture. 

He was born in Adams in 1886, attended 
the public schools there and was graduated 
from Adams High. Afterward he attended 
Williston Seminary at Easthampton. He 
then took up the study of law at George- 
town University Law School, acquiring 
there his LL. B. degree. He also won prizes 
in oratory at all of these institutions and 
at Georgetown was class president for 
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three years as well as manager of the bas- 
ket ball team. Previous to studying law 
he worked in the mills of Adams, and, dur- 
ing his high school days, published a news- 
paper there. His first political experience 
was when he turned the democratic sena- 
torial convention of 1910 for Sen. Mack 
of North Adams, securing for that official 
the nomination by one vote. Up to the 
time of the decisive ballot Mr. Burdick him- 
self was considered to be the man for the 
nomination if Sen. Mack “fell down.” 

Besides practising law in Adams, Mr. 
Burdick is interested in the real estate busi- 
ness there, is secretary and treasurer of 
the Berkshire Auto School, and is a member 
of the Berkshire Democratic Club, the New 
England Georgetown and the Hiawatha 
Clubs. He served this year on the commit- 
tee on towns. 


George R. Burns, 

George R. Burns of Holyoke, who was 
serving his second term from the 9th Hamp- 
den district, was one of the active demo- 
crats from the western part of the state 
who accomplished things for his constitu- 
ents. He had made good at the previous 
session, and, on the strength of his record 
Speaker Cushing promoted him this year to 
a place on the committee on cities, one of 
the choicest assignments the speaker has 
to give out. It was an especially desirable 
berth for a Holyoke man this year, for the 
reason that the amendments to the _ city 
charter were slated to come before it. 
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The charter bill was filed by Sen. Quigley, 
but the work done for it by Rep. Burns, es- 
pecially while it was in the committee and 
afterward when it came hefore the house, 
was of great value. 

He was recorded on all of the progressive 


legislation of the year, and was of great 
value to his party in the fights for the ini- 
tiative and referendum, the income tax, the 
direct election of United States senators, 
the abolition of party enrollment at _ the 
state primaries and all bills of that general 
character. He is, indeed, one of the men to 
whom the democracy can point this year 
as having been true to the party platform 
pledges and who worked long, earnestly and 
honestly for all of them. 

Mr. Burns was born in Marlboro on Jan. 
4, 1882, but removed to Holyoke in his poy- 
hood. He attended the public schools of the 
latter place, afterward being graduated 
from the High school there. He is a freight 
clerk in the Boston & Maine offices at Hol- 
yoke, having been employed in that capac- 
ity for seven years. He is a2 member of 
the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks and of 
the Holyoke Lyceum. He served on the 
democratic city committee there in 1906 
and 1907 and was a member of the board of 
aldermen in the latter year, as well as in 
1908, 1909 and 1910. He was elected to the 
house of 1911 and served on the committee 
on counties. 


James D. Burns. 

One of the most valuable men in the 
last legislature, judged solely from _ the 
viewpoint of ability to cope intelligently 
with the problems that were local to his 
home city, was James D. Burns of Salem, 
a democrat, who was serving his second 


term from the 17th BHssex district, 
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Mr. Burns is a civil engineer of consid- 
erable note about Salem, and, as it hap- 
pened, most of the vital problems affect- 
ing that city before the legislature were 
engineering. Chief among them was the 
bill based on the recommendation of the 
state board of health, that a new source 
of water supply be secured, and another 
one based on nothing more _ substantial 
than Beverly’s desire to get a first class 
pumping station at a bargain-counter 
price by forcing Salem from Wenham lake. 
There were also several other plans deal- 
ing with the availability of the Ispwich 
river, but all of them had one fault in 
common, so far as Mr. Burns’ constituents 
were concerned—each meant an expendi- 
ture of many thousands of dollars by the 
municipality. 

He got through a resolve, carrying $5000, 
for an investigation by the state board of 
health of conditions in the North Danvers 
and Bass rivers and how they might be 


affected if a dam was construeted in place 


of present old wooden bridge between 
Salem and Beverly. 
Another Salem matter for which he 


worked hard, but, for various reasons, un- 
successfully, was the bill providing for a 
new thoroughfare from Lafayette street to 
Bridge street, Salem. The measure did not 
meet with the approval of the committee 
on counties and therefore started badly. 

Mr. Burns was a member of the commit- 
tee on roads and bridges and of the com- 
mittee on harbors and public lands, before 
the latter of which the bill regarding the 
terms of the Salem harbor commissioners 
was heard. He worked hard for that meas- 
ure and got it out of committee with a 
favorable report, later fighting it through 
both branches of the legislature. 

Mr. Burns was born in Salem on July 4, 
1876, and was graduated from the public 
schools there. Later he became a student 
at Tech, and on his graduation took a post 
graduate course at the Lawrence Scienti- 
fic school, Harvard university. He is an 
Elk, a member of the «a. O. U. W., the 
Sons of Veterans, the Harvard Engineer; 
ing Association and the democratic city 
committee of Salem. 


Adolphus M. Burroughs. 

Rep. Adolphus M. Burroughs, who served 
his second year in the house of 1912, was 
Signally honored by Speaker Cushing with 
an appointment to the important commit- 
tee on judiciary. 

Rep. Burroughs represents in part Ward 
8. Boston, Martin M. Lomasney’s fortress. 
Martin is the other representative of the 
ward in the house. It goes without saying, 
therefore, that Mr. Burroughs is a democrat. 
He is also a member of the Jewish race. 

The young Boston legislator proved a 
clever debater and he took the floor of the 
house on several occasions to argue for 
measures designed to benefit the masses. 
He was a strong supporter of, and helped 
to get through, the legislation enacted dur- 
ing the last year to secure more speedy 
trials of civil cases in our courts in the 
interests of poor defendants. In his first 
year in the house, he was instrumental in 
getting through the kosher meat bill, which 
permits the Jewish butchers, who, in ac- 
cordance with their religion, close their 
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business on Saturdays, to keep them open 
from six to 10 a. m. Sundays for the pur- 
pose of supplying the Jewish population 
with fresh meat. 

Rep. Burroughs was born in Germany, 
Aug. 25, 1888. He came over to this coun- 
try when in his teens and was educated in 
the public schools, and the Boston Univer- 


sity Law School. He is a practising attor- 
ney. He is a member of the Hendricks 
club of Ward 8, the Knights of Pythias, the 
Boston Press club and the Federation of 
Jewish Charities. He was a member of the 
Boston common council in 1909. 


Otis W. Butler. 

One of the ablest of the Lowell delega- 
tion in the house this year was Rep. Otis 
W. Butler of Lowell. Mr. Butler brought 
to the legislature a large experience as a 
manufacturer, augmented by 17 years’ con- 
nection with the Hamilton cotton mills of 
his home city, so Speaker Cushing assigned 
Mr. Butler to the important committee on 
mercantile affairs, before which all the 
large commercial problems of the legisla- 
ture are first considered. AS a member of 
that body the Lowell man had a big part 
in framing the bill for honest measures, 
which is expected to play a large part in 
reducing the high cost of living. 

He also worked hard for the Lowell 
measures, these including several having to 
do with increasing the scope and the effi- 
ciency of the Lowell textile school. AS a 
result of his work, coupled with that of 
others who understood the situation, the bill 


providing for new and up-to-date equip- 
ment at that institution became a law. A 
still more important one is that which per- 
mits the school to grant degrees and Mr. 
Butler worked hard for it. 

Mr. Butler also took a prominent part in 
Securing the passage of the law placing the 
city departments of Lowell under civil ser- 
vice regulation. 

Mr. Butler was born at Pelham, N. H., 
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on March 6, 1874, and is a product of the 
public schools. He is a Mason, R. A. C,, 
and his political experience, previous to his 
election to the legislature, comprised two 
“years in the old common _ council of 
Lowell. 


Thomas F. J. Callahan. 

Rep. Thomas F. J. Callahan, the demo- 
cratic member of the house from Ward 25, 
Boston, maintained during the past session 
the reputation he had established for himself 
the year before as one of the most active 
“members of the lower branch. 

* In recognition of the able service he ren- 
‘dered on the committee on education in 1911, 
iwhen he was serving his first term, Speak- 
‘er Cushing this year promoted him to the 
‘committee on legal affairs where he per- 
‘formed a full share in winning for that hard- 
‘worked committee the honor of being one 
.of the first committees of the legislature to 
felean up its docket, although it had 161 
bills before it, more than any other commit- 
tee. : 

, Rep. Callahan took a prominent part in 
‘the discussions of the important measures 
‘of the year. On matters affecting court 
‘procedure he was especially strong in de- 
‘bate and was a vigorous advocate of meas- 
‘ures for the facilitation of trials and the re- 
lief of needy litigants. 

* As a member of the legal affairs commit- 
‘tee, Rep. Callahan figured prominenmy in 
the consideration of the various bills to pro- 


vide for state aid for indigent widows and 
-dependent children. Partly as a result of his 
efforts, a resolve was passed providing for 
the appointment of a commission to inves- 
tigate this subject. The commision will re- 
port to the next legislature and it is prob- 
able that some constructive legislation along 
this line will be passed the coming session. 
Rep. Callahan also made a hard fight to 
secure the passage of a bill to prohibit court 
officers from acting as probation officers 
and a bill providing that unfortunates serv- 
ing short sentences in the state’s reforma- 
tories for minor offences be permitted to 
work out in the open air. 

Rep. Callahan supported every progressive 
and labor measure. His roll call record is one 
of the best of the year. He was born in 
Boston, Oct. 24, 1873, and was educated in 
the public schools, Comer’s Commercial col- 
lege and the Boston University Law School. 
He is practicing law in the city. He is a 
member of the Knights of Columbus and the 
Allston Improvement association. 

Matthew J. Carbary. 

In .one year’s service in the house Rep. 
Matthew J. Carbary of Milford has dem- 
onstrated himself a power to be reckoned 
with in that body. Appointed to the com- 
mittee on agriculture, he handled several 
of the most important reports from that 
committee in a manner that commanded the 
attention and respect, and, incidentally, the 
votes of the house. Possessed of a strong 
voice and always armed with the facts con- 
cerning the subject under debate, his sup- 
port of a measure on the floor generally, 
if not always, assured its passage. 

Rep. Carbary, a democrat, led the fight 
to carry over the veto of a democratic gov- 
ernor the bill increasing the annual main- 
tenance appropriation of the Amherst ag- 
ricultural college to $250,000 a year, an in- 


~- maintenance, 


effect was on the bill 


crease of $70,000 in the amount the col- 
lege had been: receiving from the state for 
He also figured in the suc- 
cess of the bill increasing the premiums 
paid to agricultural societies py the state 
for the various agricultural fairs, as an en- 
couragement to the improving of the pro- 
ducts of the farm and dairy. Another oc- 
casion when Rep. Carbary was heard to 
reclassifying the 


~ 


courts which meant an increase in pay for 
the judges and clerk of the court at Mil- 
ford. Adversely reported by the commit- 
tee on public service, the speech of the 
Milford man brought enough votes to the 
bill to send it through the house and along 
to enactment. 

On labor and progressive legislation, such 
as the direct election of U.S. senators, the 
federal income tax, the public opinion bill 
and the initiative and referendum, Rep. 
Carbary was always recorded on the side 
of progress. No man in the house was 
more attentive to the work of the lower 
branch and its committees than the dem- 
ocratic representative from Milford. 

*Rep. Carbary has been selectman of Mil- 
ford since 1908 and has served as chairman 
of the board and is a trustee of Milford 
hospital. He is 40 years old and a pro- 
vision dealer. Fraternally he is connected 
with the Elks, Knights of Columbus, Eagles, 
A. O. H. and is an associate member of the 
G. A. R. 


John J. Carmody. 


One of the surprises of the past session 
was the passage of the Hisgen anti-dis- 


erimination bill which was handled in the 
house by Rep. John J. Carmody of Spring- 
field, now a candidate for senator. The 
Springfield man, who, in his first year in 
the house, 1911, had impressed every one 
as a quiet legislator wno was content to lis- 


ten to what the others had to say rather 
than to take the floor himself, surprised 
everyone by the able manner in which. he 
handled himself in the debate on the meas- 
ure in the house. 

the measure in the house. 

It was Rep. Carmody’s second year as a 
member of the lower branch and he fully 
lived up to the reputation he made in his 
first term, aS a progressive and conscien- 
tious lawmaker. 

Rep. Carmody took an active interest in 
all measures affecting his section of the 
state. sie strongly opposed _ the trolley 
merger and the bill to revise the Spring- 
field city charter which he was instrument- 
al in having referred to the next general 
court. , 

Rep. Carmody again supported the res- 
olutions in favor of the direct election of 
United States senators, the federal income 
tax and all other popular and progressive 
measures aS well as all bills in the inter- 
ests of the laboring classes. 

Rep. Carmody was born in Springfield 
Nov. 2, 1876. He was educated in the pub- 
lic schools and at the Massachusetts col- 
lege of pharmacy. He is a druggist and a 
member of the Romanic club, Knights of 
Columbus and the A. O. H. 


Charles L. Carr. 


It is due to Rep. Charles L. Carr, who has 
just completed three terms in the lower 
branch as the representative of the 24th 
Suffolk district, in a large measure, that a 


bill was passed by the legislature during 
the past session to regulate the employment 
of women in core rooms and foundries and 
that the labor department was created. 

Rep. Carr was chairman of the committee 
on labor and it was this committee which 
made an investigation of the various core 
rooms and foundries in the state, and which 
finally reported a measure directing the 
State Board of Health to investigate con- 
ditions in such places and to make regula- 
tions for the employment of women there- 
in, and also reported the labor department 
bill. Rep. Carr was one of the strongest 
supporters of the legislation. He had charge 
of both measures in the house. 

Besides being chairman of the committee 
on labor, Rep. Carr was also a member of 
the committee on metropolitan affairs. He 
was one of the strongest opponents of bills 
to change the Boston charter and took an 
active interest in the consideration of mat- 
ters affecting transportation facilities in the 
metropolitan district. He had charge of 
the $1,000,000 parkway bill and got through 
the resolve for a report on extending the 
South Boston subway to Codman square. 

Rep. Carr was born in Boston on Dec. 265, 
1876, and was educated in the public 
schools of the city and at Harvard college. 
He also took a course in the Harvard law 
schoci and is a lawyer by profession. He 
has been prominent in the politics of the 
city for a number of years and has served 
in the Boston common council and the 
board of aldermen before those bodies were 
abolished by the amended city charter. He 
was a member of the Republican city com- 
mittee in 1906-’07 and at present holds mem- 
bership in the Republican club of Massa- 
chusetts and Ward 24 Republican club, 
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Patrick B. Carr. 

In the two years that Patrick B. Carr 
of Charlestown has represented the 4th 
Suffolk representative district in the house, 
he has made a record for himself that 
has been equalled by extremely few. He 
did not miss a single roll-call during the 
entire two sessions. 

Rep. Carr was instrumental in the past 
session in securing the passage of the bill 
to abolish the grade crossings in Charles- 
towns. Another important measure of more 
than local import which went through the 
past legislature as the result of Rep. Carr’s 
efforts was a resolve providing for the ap- 
pointment of a commission to investigate 
the advisability of providing state aid for 
the support of indigent widows and depend- 
.ant chiidren. This resolve was drawn on 
a petition introduced by the Charlestown 
man Rep. Carr also was instrumental in 
getting passed a resolve for an investiga- 
tion of the removal of the L structure in 
Charlestown and the. substitution of a sub- 


way. Another matter of particular in- 
terest to Charlestown for which Rep. 
Carr worked was the order. protesting 


against the removal of the navy yard from 
Charlestown which was adopted by the two 
branches. 

Rep. Carr was an earnest supporter of 
every progressive measure, including the 
Donohue resolutions for the direct election 
of United States senators by the people, the 
federal income tax, the initiative and ref- 
erendum and the public opinion bill. He 
also worked and voted for every measure 


advocated by organized labor. He served 
the past year on the important committee 
of mercantile affairs. 

Rep. Carr was born in Cambridge, April 
16, 1884, and was educated in the public 
schools. He is a retail grocery clerk. He 
is a member of the Charlestown Business 
Men’s association, M. C. O. F., K. of C., 
Charitable Irish society and A. O. H. 


Albert B. Clark. 

This was Rep. Albert B. Clark’s second 
term on Beacon Hill, although the first one 
was 1897. The Lee man was assigned to 
the committee on judiciary, thus becoming 
one of the house leaders at the beginning 
of the session. There were a number of 
important matters before that committee 
this year, foremost among them being the 
efforts of the liability insurance companies 
to amend the employers’ liability act into a 
state of somnolency. The committee pre- 
vented such action, but it was only after a 
long and hard fight, during which Rep. 
Clark demonstrated his ability to protect 
the interests of the people. He also took a 
hand in the fight to kill the bill providing 
for abolition of the death penalty for mur- 
der in the first degree. 

The one Berkshire measure that was of 
paramount importance was the trolley con- 
solidation bill, among the provisions of 
which was one to change the route of the 
Jacob’s Ladder line between Lee and Hunt- 
ington so that it would pass through Bland- 
ford instead of through Becket and Chester. 
His efforts were unavailing, but that was 
due to other influences quite aside from the 
willingness and indefatigability of the 
Berkshire men, first among whom was the 
member from Lee. 

The latter was a tower of strength to the 


farmers when the milk legislation was be- 
fore the house and he did as much as any- 
one to secure the passage of the state high- 
way appropriation, which for five years, be- 
ginning on Jan. 1, will make available $5,- 
000,060 for the extension of macadam high- 
ways in many sections, among them the 


Berkshire region. 

Rep. Clark was born in Sheffield on June 
5, 1854, and attended the public schools 
there and Sheffield High. Afterward he was 
Berkshire Institute. 


graduated from South 


He is a practicing lawyer, a Mason and a 
member of the Berkshire County Republi- 
can ciub. 


Wendeil P. Clark. 

It was with a sincere feeling of regret 
that the members of the house of represen- 
tatives of 1912 received the announcement 
of Rep. Wendell P. Clark’s intention to re- 
tire from service as a legislator at the end 
of the session. The genial and kind-hearted 
legislator from Winchendom was one of the 
most popular and beloved solons on Beacon 
Hill during his two years of service under 
the gilded dome in which time he made an 
enviable record as a painstaking and con- 
structive legislator. 

Rep. Clark retires after two years of 
service in the lower branch of the Jlegisla- 
ture with the best wishes for future hap- 
piness of all his associates and all others 


who came in contact with him during his 
tenure of the office. Rep. Clark is a flour, coal 
and grain dealer with large business inter- 
ests and his determinaticn to retire is due 
to a feeling that he can no longer afford 
to sacrifice his business interests. 

Rep. Clark has a particularly difficult con- 
stituency to represent. The 2nd Worcester 
representative district, which the Winchen- 
don man looks out for, comprises the towns 
of Ashburnham, Gardner, Templeton and 


Winchendon. It is a district in which both 
the manufacturing and agricultural. inter- 
ests are strong. Accordingly, it has always 
required, for its own best interests, a rep- 
resentative of conservative and ripe judg- 
ment and not a politician. Rep. Clark has 
fully lived up to all the requirements and 
in every way has been safe, sane and con- 
servative. P 

He was appointed this year to the com- 
mittee on public lighting, one of the most 
important committees of the legislature, and 
did excellent work upon it. He voted against 
the various measures aimed at the revenues 
of the gas and electric light corporations, 
some of which he regarded as much mis- 
guided, because while apparently in the in- 
terest of the consumer they would in the 
end increase the burdens of the poor. 

Rep. Clark was born in the town of 
Princeton, Oct. 25, 1843, and was educated 
in the public schools. Before entering the 
flour, coal and grain business he was a chair 
manufacturer. He is @ member of the Red 
Men. 


Zebedee E. Cliff. 
Rep. Zebedee E. Cliff was returned to the 
house from Somerville for a third year, 


and was appointed by Speaker Cush- 
ing to the chairmanship of*,the com- 
mittee on public charitable institutions. 


This was the same position he had so ably 
held under Speaker Walker, and no great- 
er compliment could have been, paid than, 
among all the kaleidescopic changes natural 


a new presiding officer, 
such an endorsement. 


under to receive 

Rep. Cliff's committee had some hard 
fighting to do, for they were “up against 
it’ so far as the governor was concerned. 

The gevernor wanted the state board of 
charity reorganized. He sent nobody before 
the committee to argue for or explain his 
recommendation in his inaugural, but Chair- 


man Cliff investigated the matter with 
patience, and as a result the ‘committee 
reported unanimously against’ the gover- 


nor, even the members of his own party 
failing to support him. 

Gov. Foss refused to sign the appropria- 
tion for the Penikese Island leper colony 
improvements, and vetoed several of the 
hospital bills. Nevertheless, the committee 


under the skilful management of Chairman 
Cliff carried through practically all their 
bills, despite the active or passive oppo- 


sition of the governor. 

One of the most important matters that 
came before the committee was the re- 
moval of the Worcester state asylum from 
its present location in the heart of Worces- 
ter, there being 600 patients in the institu- _ 
tion. After a hearing at the state house, 
also a hearing at Worcester, the committee 
estimated the cost of removal of 600 pa- 
tients at $600,000. There was also before 
the committee the removal of the Foxboro 
inebriate hospital to Norfolk, where the 
state has previously obtained land for the 
institution. 

The majority of my committee were not in 
favor of spendng $600,000 for the removal 
of the Worcester asylum. They were, how- 
ever, in favor of the removal of the ineb- 
riates from Foxboro to Norfolk; that being 
a cost of only $115,000. By this removal 
would be secured an increased accommoda- 
tion for our insane of over 200 patients, 
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Rep. Cliff saw the governor in regard to 
the matter and found that he was strongly 
in favor of the removal of the Worcester 
asylum, but was not in favor of spending 
any money for the removal of the inebri- 
ates at Foxboro. Rep. Cliff made a proposi- 
tion to him to put the two removals in one 
and by so doing only $400,000 would be re- 
quired for the removal of 400 patients from 
Worcester to Grafton colony; the other 200 
to Foxboro. This he approved and both 
matters went through. 

Rep. Cliff took a warm interest in all 
matters affecting Somerville, and did his 
part in putting the Somerville police pen- 
sion bill through over the veto by the 
overwhelming vote of ,187 to 2. 

Chairman Cliff is particularly well- 
equipped to head his committee for he is 
an architect and builder, and an eminent- 
ly practical man. He has had a long pub- 
lic career, having been elected’ to the Som- 
erville board of aldermen in 1905 and 1906; 
serving on the board of health in 1907, 
1908 and 1909; and for years on the ‘repub- 
lican city committee. 

He was born Sept. 28, 1864, and educat- 
ed in the public schools. He has long been 
a member of the West Somerville board of 
trade, and was its president two years. He 
has served now for three years in the leg- 
islature on the public chairtable institu- 
tions committee, and was also a member of 
the special committee on the Lyman School. 
Under his leadership a bill was put through 
limiting corporal punishment at the Lyman 
School to no more than one infliction in 
one day, and not till after 24 hours after 
it had been received. 

Rep. Cliff is prominent in the Masons, 
i220 e-O. and, K.P. 


John H. Cogswell. 
If the republicans of the new 7th con- 
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gressional district are really desirous of 
capturing that new district, they will nom- 
inate the one republican in the district who 
would have a chance to®capture it—Rep. 
John H. Cogswell of Lynn, who is making 
an active campaign for the nomination. The 
democrats openly express their fear of 
Cogswell for they recognize that he, with 
his splendid record of progressive and la- 
bor leadership in the Massachusetts legis- 
lature, would make heavy;inroads into the 
democratic vote of the district. Undoubt- 
edly the district is normally democratic and 
no republican except one of Cogswell’s type 
would have a chance against the democratic 
nominee. 

Although a prominent lawyer now, Rep. 
Cogswell was formerly a shoe worker and 
pushed his way upwards, first to ownership 

- of a modest plant and later through the 
Boston University law school, where he 
took high honors, to admission to the bar. 
He first came to the house in 1910 and im- 
mediately took up the fight for labor and 
progressive legislation. The 54-hourlaw, the 
labor unions fine law, the fact that the law 
restricting the issuance of injunctions in la- 
bor disputes and the eight-hour law are now 
on the statute books is due in a large degree 
the efforts of the Lynn man. He has ever 
been in the forefront, fighting the battles 
of organized labor and has twice pushed 
through the house his own anti-padrone 
bill, making the pernicious practice of hir- 
ing and firing men and deducting a portion 


of their wages for the granting of employ- 
ment a felony. Both years the bill fell in 
the senate, largely because the Lynn rep- 
resentative did not have the support of 
his own senator in his fight. Labor has 
had no better or stronger friend on Beacon 
hill than Rep. Cogswell and no wonder the 
democrats fear his strength as a vote- 
getter. 

Lynn should be thankful to Rep. Cogs- 
well for the efforts he has made in behalf 
of her harbor. He has been in favor of 
action where others have used little but 
language. This year he accepted the chair- 
manship of the house committee on harbor 
and public lands only that he might do 
something for Lynn and he brought out of 
that committee an amendment of the Lynn 
harbor commission act which provides for 
preliminary reports from the committee and 
also a resolve appropriating $20,000 for the 
dredging of an anchorage basin in the har- 
bor. Gov. Foss would have vetoed the lat- 
ter resolve had it not been for the personal 
efforts of Rep. Cogswell, who finally got the 
quill which signed the resolve as a year ago 
he received the quill which signed the 
Boston & WHastern Electric Railroad bill, 
which he. successfully handled in the house 
and then followed it over to the senate and 
saw it through the upper branch. 

Rep. Cogswell has been the most progres- 
sive republican in the legislature and was 
the republican leader in the fights this year 
for the presidential primary bill and the 
bill to allow the voters to express their 
preference for United States senator at 
the election this fall. Last year he was 
the leader in the fight for direct nomination 
of all state officers and had advocated this 
measure before it attained its present popu- 
larity. Likewise he has been an insistent 
advocate of ratification of the constitutional 
amendment which would allow the federal 
government to tax the incomes from swol- 
len fortunes. 

In his first year in the house he served 
on the committee on legal affairs and last 
year served on public lighting. On the lat- 
ter committee his persistent fight in behalf 
of the consumers of gas and electricity 
made him a thorn in the side of the light- 
ing corporations and the committee was in 
an uproar the whole year, as the insurg- 
ents, as Cogswell’s supporters were called, 
dominated the committee and made it un- 
comfortable for the conservative members. 
This year, besides his chairmanship of 
harbors and public lands, he was a member 
of the committee on federal relations, which 
had before it the national income tax meas- 
ure and the resolutions in behalf of the 
direct election of U. S. senators and the 
establishment of a parcels post, all of 
which measures Rep. Cogswell successfully 
handled in the house. 

John H. Cogswell was born in Lynn, on 
July 4, 1875, which may account for the 
strong spirit of independence which ever 
has characterized him in politics. ; 


Samuel I. Collins. 


Samuel I. Collins of Amesbury, who rep- 
resented the 1st Essex district on Beacon 
Hill this year as well as last, is a steadfast 
and loyal republican and one of the hardest 
workers who have come to the capitol in a 
long time. Not even Rep. Collins’ worst 
enemy could accuse him of being a shirker, 
for he probably quit the session with the 
best record of any legislator, so far as at- 
tention to duty and untiring effort in the 
interest of what he believed to be best for 
the state is concerned. 

The Amesbury member was assigned by 
Speaker Cushing to the committee on public 
service and also to the committee on roads 
and bridges, and that fact in itself to all 
who know the legislature, shows that the 
speaker expected quite a bit of labor from 
him, for both of these committees are, next 
to cities and ways and means, the hardest- 
worked bodies on the hill. 

Rep. Collins fulfilled all the expectations 
of the speaker, it may be said. As a mem- 
ber of the public service committee alone he 
had charge of many of the bills dealing 
with salary increases asked by state 
employees, the work of convincing the 
house members that some deserved more 
pay and that some didn’t being his task, 
Among the bills he handled was that re- 
classifying the salaries of county commis- 
sioners, As a result of his efforts the house 
went on record in favor of a plan by which 
uniformity of recompense was. secured 
throughout the state by the introduction of 
system into the county commissioners’ of- 
fices. In effect, the bill provided for salary 
increases to commissioners based on the 
total of expenditures they disbursed, 


The increase became automatic when the 
board moved from one class into another, 
the various classes being determined by the 
improvements undertaken and their aggre- 
gate cost. 

Rep. Collins also, as a2 member of the com- 
mittee on roads and bridges, took an active 
part in assisting the Fowle bill which put 
the cost of maintaining the Newburyport 
bridge on the state, instead of on the city 
as previous to the automobile’s advent. He 


worked for the measure in committee and 
out of committee, and the assistance accord- 
ed Rep. Fowle by the Amesbury man was of 
inestimable assistance in advancing that 
bill in the legislature. 

Rep Collins was born in Amesbury in 
1851, although at that time the village was 
a part of Salisbury. He attended the pub- 
lic schools there, and, on completing his 
studies, went at once to work. He is now 
engaged in the real estate business and 
also conducts a dairy farm. He is an Odd 
Fellow and a member of the Junior Order 
of American Mechanics. 


John D. Connors. 

One of the most popular and _ hardest 
working members of the past two legisla- 
tures has been Rep. John D. Connors of the 
17th Suffolk district. ; 

Rep. Connors introduced five bills under 


his own name, some of them on joint peti- 
tion with Rep. William P. O’Brien of Bos- 
ton and found time, despite his great ac- 
tivity on labor measures and in committee 
work, to work for those bills, all of which 
were of a meritorious nature. One of these 
bills for which he fought and which precip- 
itated one of the big legislative battles of 
the session, provided that so far as is pos- 
sible, the inmates of penal institutions who 
are physically capable of performing labor, 
be employed in the construction of highways 
and in the reclamation of waste lands, Thig 
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would allow the poor unfortunates to work 
out in the open air and at the same time 
would be the means of saving great ex- 
pense to the commonwealth. The bill was 
passed by the house and defeated in the 
senate by a close vote. The other bills in- 
troduced by him, in brief, provided for a 
uniform tax rate upon personal property; 
to make New Year’s day a legal holiday and 
to provide that confirmation by the execu- 
tive council shall not be necessary to any 
appointments made by the governor. 

Rep. Connors was appointed to the com- 

mittee on public lighting this year, which 
was in the nature of a promotion for the 
year before he had served on the committee 
on state house and libraries. The public 
lighting committee dealt with all gas and 
electric light measures and Rep. Connors 
was always found voting on the side of the 
consumer. He was a strong supporter in 
the house of all progressive measures. 
’ Rep. Connors was born in Boston, July 
5, 1878, and graduated from the public 
schools. He is employed as a motorman by 
the Boston Hlevated Railway company. He 
is a member of the Tammany democratic 
club of Ward 17, Boston, and was a mem- 
ber of the Boston common council, now 
extinct, in 1909. 


Leon M. Conwell. 

Rep. Leon M. Conwell of Somerville 
served for the third year on the ways and 
means committee, one of the very few vet- 
erans on that highly important committee. 
He maintained the high record he had es- 
tablished in previous years for industry, fi- 
delity and conservatism. There is no doubt 
that he could return for another term for his 
‘city is anxious to retain in office men of 
such character and ability, but he has given 
three years of his prime to the service of 
the state, a most exacting service too, and 


“has therefore felt that it would entail a 


good deal of personal sacrifice. 
The ways and means committee under 


the regime of the new speaker was given 
such a shaking up, some older members be- 
ing jolted out, that the year must have 
been Rep. Conwell’s hardest, for the foes 
outside the committee were of the major- 
ity party, and were able again and again 
to. prove themselves thorns in the flesh. 
Rep. Conwell was one of the mainstays of 
the committee, and was frequently called 
on especially in the absence of the chair- 
man, to lead the fight for the committee re- 
port. 

On all bills affecting Somerville, Rep. Con- 
well has ever looked out for the city’s best 
interests, and Somerville has needed such 
legislators, for many bills concerning that 
municipality are introduced every year. 

He has stood manfully, as a conservative, 
against such measures as the federal in- 
come tax, direct election of U. S. senators, 
the eight hour bill, the 54 hour bill for 
women and children employed in textile 
factories, the ‘‘peaceful persuasion bill,” 
the public opinion bill, the initiative and 
referendum, free meals for school children, 
free counsel for persons indicted of certain 
crimes, etc. 

Leon M. Conwell was born in Somerville 
April 15, 1870, and educated in public and 
private schools in Newton and Philadel- 
phia. He graduated from Princeton Univer- 
sity in 1892, and his first public office was 


_@8 a member of the Somerville school com- 


mittee, 1907-’08. He is editor of the Somer- 
ville Journal, vice-president Suburban Press 
Association, vice-president Princeton Alum- 
ni Association of New England, and secre- 
tary Central Club. 


James H. L. Goon. 

Rep. James H. Coon of Watertown has 
had a long and varied experience in the 
house, having been elected for four suc- 
“%essive terms and having served on im- 
portant committees. This last year was his 
second as chairman of the committee on 
public service, and on mercantile affairs. 
He is also an authority on taxation, having 
served several years on that committee. 

Rep. Coon as chairman of public service, 
was a hard worker and did his best to lead 
his committee to make a record. There 
were an unusually large number of pension 
bills and salary bills this year, and he 
strived mightily to move his committee to 
economy. The state tax of $6,250,000 would 
have been even more but for Rep. Coon’s 
good work. 

Rep. Coon was born in Barnstable on 
Oct. 16, 1853, and was educated in the pub- 
lice schools, and in Eastman Business col- 
lege, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. He is an insur- 
ance engineer by profession and was state 
inspector of factories and public buildings 
from 1885 to 1891. For years he has been 
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prominent in Watertown politics and was 
selectman there prior to his election to the 
house. At present he is chairman of the 
town finance commission. 


Michael H. Cotter. 

Rep. Michael H. Cotter of Old Ward 6 in 
Lynn has made so good a record in the 
house for the past two years that his con- 
stituents propose to return him for a third. 

Rep. Cotter has stood loyally for every- 
thing that affects Lynn and has also found 
time to put in his work on general legisla- 
tion. He is the author of the act which Gov. 
Foss signed, for the retirement of city la- 
borers on pensions in such cities as accept 
its provisions, and has earned the gratitude 
of the toilers with pick and shovel in con- 
sequence. He was an ardent depressionist 
in the discussion of the big Lynn grade 
crossing problem of last year, and stood for 
what his constituents of West Lynn desired 
the depression of the tracks from near Sau- 
gus river in order that the old depot facili- 
ties on Commercial street might be-»restored, 
but, failing in that, this year Rep. Cotter 
went just as loyally to work for the ‘‘Four 
Tracks’’ elevated bill which the governor 
signed, for the elimination of grade cross- 
ings in the ‘Shoe City.” 

Rep. Cotter also introduced the bill to 
provide that the public property committee 
of his city should take over the repairs of 
schoolhouses from the school committee, be- 
cause Lynn has suffered by the existing 
policy as to its school buildings. He believed 
that it would be better for all concerned 
that the public property department which 
now builds the public schoolhouses should 
also have their care and repair, leaving the 
school committee free, but on that bill the 
powers that be did not altogether concur and 
it was referred to the next general court, 
when if the two departments become rec- 
onciled it may be brought forth again. On 
the street railways Rep. Cotter worked hard 
in the interest of the toilers to obtain leg- 


islation to compel the street railway com- 
panies to provide seats for workingmen and 
women during the hours when they must 
use the cars. 

As a member of the committee on insur- 
ance, being an insurance man himself, he 
took deep interest in the Elwell bill which 
he sponsored in the house, for the separa- 
tion of the life from the endowment insur- 
ance in the issuance of policies. He did 
what he could for the passage of this bill, 
but found it difficult to make way against 
the combined front of the insurance com- 
panies. On all labor legislation, on the 


workingmen’s compensation, the industrial 
accident board and other bills, Mr. Cotter 
stood for the working masses and was grat- 
ified that his part helped in their passage. 
During his first year in the house he 
served on the committee on drainage and 
did his work so well that Speaker Cushing 
this year gave him a larger field. Coming 
from a democratic district, a member of 
the democratic state committee and chair- 
man of the democratic city committee, Rep. 
Cotter’s return to the next house is as- 
sured and his legislative experience will 
make him of value to his constituents. 


Channing H. Cox. ¢ 

The legislative session of 1912 was inter- 
esting in many ways, but in none more 
than in the fact that it brought to the 
front Rep. Channing Cox of Ward 10, Bos- 


ton, and demonstrated that among _ the 
younger republicans there is at least one 
who even today is fitted by nature and abil- 
ity for leadership. 

Rep. Cox, indeed, restored to the chair- 
manship of the committee on judiciary 
some of the dignity it had lost and forced, 
upon the membership recognition of the 
fact that the titular leadership of the 
house was more than an empty honor. He - 
was, in truth, the leader of the lower leg- 
islative branch, and Speaker Cushing’s 
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right hand from the beginning of the ses- 
sion until its close. His selection, in the 
estimation of many old timers on Beacon 
Hill, was the most emphatic. proof the 
speaker gave during the year that he is 
gifted with a rare talent for administra- 
tion. 

Rep. Cox assumed the duties of leader- 
ship under adverse conditions. He had been 
a member of the house for two years and 
during that time, while demonstrating time 
and again that he was an able legislator 
and a nimble debator, few discerned in the 
modest, pleasant-spoken member from a4 
densely populated city ward, those quali- 
ties necessary in one who would or can 
lead. 

The session was still young, though, 
when it flashed upon the wise ones that 
the speaker had chosen his judiciary head 
with rare discretion. Rep. Cox broke into 
the game when the first attempt was made 
to.‘ overturn a committee report. He told 
the members that if they would get through 
the tremehdous mass of legislation that had 
been put up to them by the citizens of the 


state they would better accept the work of. 


the committees and stand by them. Soon 
atterward he had the organization to force 
the house to adopt this view, and once he 
had molded it he never relinquished his 
grip, but kept matters in his own hands 
and the speaker’s until the end of the ses- 
sion. 

But chairman of the committee on ju- 
diciary carried with it lots of hard work 
besides the mere leadership of the house, 
for all of the important law matters of 
session came before it. Among them, and 
pérhaps the most important this year, was 
the attempt made by various interests to 
amend the workingmen’s compensation act 
of' last year. The committee stood with the 
labor unions against any drastic changes 
in that law at this time, and the result 
was that only perfecting details were re- 
ported and these all passed both branches. 

Rep. Cox himself led the fight against 
abolition of capital punishment as the pen- 
alty of first-degree murder and his mar- 
shalling of the arguments was regarded as 
masterly. He also took an important part 
in most of the big debates, proving himself 
one of the first-class men of the house. 

‘His personality was reflected in much of 
the important work of the session, but it 
was as the house leader that he will stand 
out prominently in the future and there is 
little doubt that as a result of his clever 
work he is already started on a career 
that will lead to something much higher 
than anything he has yet aspired to. Es- 
pecially was this evidenced by the ability, 
impartiality, tact and firmness with which 
hé presided as speaker for six weeks during 
the illness of Speaker Cushing. 

Rep. Cox was born in Manchester, N. H., 
on Feb. 28, 1879, graduated from Dart- 
mouth in 1901 and from Harvard Law 
School in 1904. He is a member of the Re- 
publican Club of Massachusetts, the Lin- 
coln Club, the Boston and Massachusetts 
Bar Associations, the Masons, the City, 
University, Woodland Golf and Intervale 
Country Clubs. He served on the republi- 
can city committee in 1907 and 1908 and 
was a member of the old common council 
in 1908 and 1909, coming to the house the 
following year and being twice re-elected. 


Joseph Craig. 


A railroad man who was eminently quali- 
fied to deal with the big legislation of the 
last session, and who, in consequence, 
served with considerable success in the 
house of 1912, was Rep. Joseph Craig of 
Lowell, a republican, who represented the 
18th Middlesex district. 

There were several matters before the 
legislature this year that were of particu- 
lar import to the city of Lowell, one of 
which was the attempt on the part of some 
to raise the school age to 16 years. The 
effect of a law of this kind on the mill op- 
eratives of the textile cities would be to 
deprive many families of luxuries now at- 
tainable and to reduce the earning capa- 
city of the family appreciably. Mr. Craig 
was one of those who protested loudly 
against the enactment of such a law and 
his work had much to do with rallying to 
its opposition the members from those ci- 
ties where wages are higher than.in the 
textile towns and where the school age 
problem is not of such moment. 

He also voted and worked for the bill 
to authorize the Lowell Textile school to 
grant degrees, and also for the measure 
appropriating money for new equipment at 
that institution. The Merrimac river wa- 
terways bill was another measure that en- 
listed his attention, and he did as much 


as any member of the legislature to give 
impetus to it. 

Mr. Craig was assigned by Speaker 
Cushing to the committee on labor and 
there he did excellent work, as he did also 
on the floor of the house for nearly all of 
the labor legislation. He advocated the pas- 
sage of the full crew bill for railroad 
freight trains and was of material assist- 
ance to the men who were advocating it 
before the committee on railroads. 

Mr. Craig was born in Calais, Me., on 


Sept. 3, 1860, and was graduated from the 
public schools. He is a member of the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Signalmen and of 
the Order of Railroad Telegraphers and the 
Masons. He has also been a member of 
the republican city committee of Lowell 
for 10 years. 


Russell D. Crane. 

The progressive movement was in good 
hands in the legislature of 1912, but it was 
Rep. Russell D. Crane of Cambridge who 
had charge of the more important meas- 
ures concerning it in the house, where most 
of the fighting was done, and the master- 
ful manner in which he conducted.the bat- 
tle won for him a great deal of praise even 
from those who were opposed to him. 

Mr. Crane was serving his third term 
from the 3d Middlesex district and he had, 
previous to the session of 1912, taken his 
place as one of the house leaders. He was 


chosen, in fact, for a place on Speaker 
Cushing’s committee on rules, thus becom- 
ing one of the advisory board with which 
every speaker surrounds himself. : 

It was during the course of the presiden- 
tial preference primary bill through the 
house that Mr. Crane assumed the leader- 
ship. ._The committee on election laws had 
tried to fix the bill up so that it would 
kill itself and not raise too great an outcry 
from the progressives. Some of the latter 
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were inclined to take what they thought 
they could get, but Rep. Crane declared 
that if there was to be a fight for progres- 
sive principles it might begin then as well 
as any other time. Hence he fought for 
the real preference bill which afterward be- 
came a law. 

But his greatest fame rests on his hand- 
ling of the Crane resolve for an initiative 
and and referendum amendment to the 
constitution. Twice now, through his mast- 
erly handling, it has come within less than 
a dozen votes of the required two-thirds, 
which is truly remarkable when it is con- 
sidered that a few years: ago the advocates 
of the initiative and referendum could not 
muster sufficient strength to secure a roll- 
eall in the house. It might be added that 
did Rep. Crane secure the support from 
the democrats that might naturally be ex- 
pected he would have won out in his fight 
either year. AS a member of the taxation 
committee he has been Gov. Foss’ chief 
support in the latter’s fight for a state in- 
come tax. 

Rep. Crane was also a. tower of strength 
to the progressives-on the bills to eliminate 
party enrollment in the-primaries, for the 
direct election of United States senators 
and for all the other progressive measures. 

On the Cambridge bills he also took a 
leading part. He favored the new district 
court building, worked hard for the law 
that will make the acquisition of Tech pos- 
sible, and for all the other local measures. 

Rep. Crane was born in Hartford, Conn., 
on May 26, 1877, attended the public schools 
of Concord, N. H., and Harvard University, 
from which he was graduated in 1900. He 
is treasurer of the Cambridge Republi- 
can club and a memver of the _ Bos- 
ton City, the Vesper Country, the Cambridge 
EKeonomy and the Colonial clubs. He served 
two years in the Cambridge common coun- 
cil and two in the board. of aldermen and 
as a member of the Cambridge Republican 
city committee. He was chairman of the 
committee on taxation in the session of 
this year and also had a place on the com- 
mittee on water supply. 


John J. Creed. 
Rep: 4onn= aa. Creed. of 
South Boston, who 


Ward 15, 
served in 


this— 


his first year—on the taxation committee 
is the last of the five Creed brothers to enter 
public life. The other four have all served 
Ward 15 in the house at one time or anoth- 
er. One brother, Michael J., is now on the 
municipal bench while the others are all 
prominent in the business life of the city. 
The fact that every one of the brothers has 
been elected to the house alone makes the 
family unique in the political history of Bos- 
ton. 

Rep. Creed is a native of Boston and a 
graduate of its public schools and the Tufts 
Dental school. He is a dentist by occu- 
pation. He is a member of the Knights of 
Columbus and the Massachusetts Catholic 
Order of Foresters. 


Courtenay Crocker. 

Rep. Courtenay Crocker of Ward 11, Bos- 
ton, was again on the ways and means com- 
mittee in his third year in the house, and 
ranking member. : 

Rep. Crocker has been unflagging in his 
industry and zeal, and his three years of 
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toil and devotion have graduated him into 
an expert on the state’s finances. Again 
and again during the year the burden of 
justifying the action of the committee was 
placed upon him, and always he showed 
himself admirably qualified and carefully 
prepared. The Back Bay has rarely sent a 
legislator so indefatigable in tending to the 
work of his committee. 

The ways and méans committee of 1912 
lacked cohesion lamentably. There was fre- 
quent friction among its members and 
there were also ‘savage attacks in the 
house from legislators who sought revenge 
for disappointed hopes in the way of com- 
mittee appointments. The number of de- 
feats suffered by the committee is thus eas- 
ily accounted for. Rep. Crocker stood like 
a rock against extravagance, against many 
of the salary increases, and other unjustifi- 
able expenditures. If it had rested with him 
there would have been no need of a state 
tax so high as $6,250,000. 

Rep. Crocker did good work for the bill 
to establish a state finance commission, and 
other measures to check extravagance. He 


is an incisive speaker, and in debate can 
hold his own with anyone. He is always 
earefully prepared, and fires cold facts and 
solid chunks of logie with the rapidity of a 
gatling gun. Indeed, he speaks so rapidly 
that he compels attention. He is regarded 
as an authority on taxation matters, and 
one of his best speeches was that against 
the federal income tax. Another excellent 
speech which caused much complimentary 
comment was that against the Butler statue. 

Courtenay Crocker was born in Boston 
Feb. 4, 1881. He graduated from Harvard 
1901, and Harvard law school 1905, since 
when he has been in active practice... He 
was elected to the common council 1908-1909, 
and-to the house 1910, 1911, 1912. He is 
secretary of the Republican elub of Massa- 
chusetts. 


Thomas S. ‘Cuff. 

To carry a normally republican district 
for three years in succession is somewhat 
of a task for a republican these days and 
when a democrat accomplishes this feat, 
people have a right to sit up and ask who 
he may be. The man in question is Rep. 
Thomas S. Cuff of Lowell who has sat in 
the house from the 19th Middlesex district 
since 1910. 

The district which “Tom” Cuff, as he 
was popularly known to all his associates 
on the bill represents, consists of 
Ward 9, Lowell, and the towns 
of Billerica and Tewksbury, and 
is made up of both farming and manufac- 
turing industries and a man who repre- 
sents such a district has somewhat of a 
job. on his hands reconciling what are at 
most times opposite interests. Rep. Cuff 
has succeeded so well in his task that 
there seems to be no question but that he 
will be returned for another term. 

As in former years Rep. Cuff has been 
found working hard for laws that will 
benefit the working people. He was on the 
right side of every labor measure that 
came up during the _ session. When the 
measures for progressive legislation were 
discussed Rep. Cuff voted and worked for 
the Donohue resolutions in favor of the 
direct election of United States senators by 
the people, the federal income tax, for the 
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initiative and referendum and other meas- 
ures of this character. He was one of the 
strongest opponents of the so-called Ellis 
milk bill to which the farmers were stren- 
uously opposed because of the additional 
burdens which it would put upon them. 
Rep. Cuff helped to get through the past 
legislature the various measures appropriat- 
ing money for the Lowell Textile school. He 
is 34 years old and is a prominent druggist in 
his city. He is a graduate of the public 
schools of Lowell and a member of the 
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and A. A. He again served on the com- 
mittee on public health during the past ses- 
sion and was instrumental in the reporting 
out of and passage of the bill to regulate 
the cold storage of food products. 


Daniel F. Cronin. 

The shadow of death thrice invaded the 
house of 1912. One of the members who 
was called to the great and unknown be- 
yond was Rep. Daniel F. Cronin, who was 
serving his third consecutive term in the 
lower branch from the 18th Suffolk district 
and one of the most popular young legis- 
lators who ever sat on Beacon hill. His 
death was mourned by every one who had 
the pleasure of his acquaintance during his 
service in the house. 

Rep. Cronin was the youngest of the 
three solons who were removed from this 
life by the Grim Reaper. He was born in 


1879, and 
country when but a child. 


Treland, Nev. 15, came to this 
He was edu- 
eated in the public schools and first en- 
gaged actively in politics in 1906 when he 
successfully ran for the Boston common 
council. He was twice re-elected. In the 
fall of 1909 he was elected to the house 
and was sent back to the lower branches 
of 1911 and 1912. He was a quiet, but 
persistent worker in the interests of his 
constituents and the state as a whole. He 
was a prominent figure in the fight for the 
elementary school teachers’ salary increase 
bill, leaving a sick bed in order to cast 
his vote to pass the bill over the gover- 
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nor’s veto after the measure had failed of 
passage by a solitary vote. He was a dem- 
ocrat of the progressive kind and always 
voted and worked for the uplift of human- 
ity. : 


Charles A. Crowley. 

Rep. Charles A. Crowley of Holliston, a 
republican who represented the 8th Middle- 
sex district was one of that group of 
Middlesex county members who looked: af- 
ter the affairs of his constituents every 
minute, who attended hearings on all mat- 
ters in which the voters at home were. in- 
terested and who was always on duty in 
the legislature when it was in session. He 
was a progressive republican and worked 
as hard as any man could for the big pop- 
ular measures such as_ the presidential 
preference bill, direct election of U.  S. 
senators and such measures. 

He was assigned to the committee on 
counties by. Speaker Cushing and _ there 
were a number of very important matters 
before that body this year. Among them 


were measures of considerable moment to 
the people of his district and the other 
parts of Middlesex county, such as the. bill 
to apportion the county tax, another allow- 
ing Middlesex county to take state land in 
South Framingham and a number of oth- 
ers that, if passed, might be felt by the 
taxpayers of Holliston when the assessors 
came around next April. ay. 
Mr. Crowley was born in Holliston on 
June 11, 1878, and attended the _ public 
schools there. He is a contractor and build- 
er and is also a trustee and a member of 
the investment committee of the Holliston 
Savings bank. He has been an assessor in 
his town for the last 15 years, that hav- 
ing been his only public office up to the 
time he was elected to the legislature. 


Francis M. Cummings. 

One of the new Boston members of the 
house of 1912 who made a very favorable 
impression upon his associates and _the 
newspaper correspondents on Beacon hill, 
who, by the way, are pretty good in sizing 
up legislators, was Kep. Francis M. Cum- 
mings, the young democrat from the 28rd 
Suffolk district. 

Rep. Cummings was the leading champion 
of the bill to provide for furnishing of free 
meals to school children which was the sub- 
ject of one of the biggest legislative battles 
of the past session. The young Boston mém- 
ber won his spurs in the debate on this bill 
and it was due to the able exposition of the 
merits of the proposition made by him, 
more than to anything else, that the bill 
was passed by the house. That the bill 
later met with defeat in the senate. is not 
Rep. Cummings’ fault, for he could not 
speak in both branches. 

Rep. Cummings was given a place on the 
committee on education by Speaker Cush- 
ing. The committee this year had an unus- 
ually large number of measures before it 
which called for careful and deliberate con- 
sideration and Rep. Cummings gave freely 
of his time to them. He was punctual in at- 
tendance both at committee hearings and at 
the sessions of the house and his roll-call 
record shows that he was present and voted 
on every important measure of the year. 
He was an earnest supporter of every bill 
of a progressive nature advocated in the 
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platform of the democratic party, such as 
the Donahue resolutions in favor of the 
direct election of United States senators by 
the people, the federal income tax, in init- 
jative and referendum and the public opin- 
ion bill. He was also a sturdy friend of or- 
ganized labor. 

Rep. Cummings was born in Rutland, Vt., 
Oct. 4, 1885. He is a graduate of the public 
schools, the Boston College preparatory 
school and the evening law school. He is 


practising law. He is a former vice-presi- 
dent of the Boston democratic city com- 
mittee and is a member of the Red Men and 
thee ay xO. Hy; 

John A. Curtin, 

In his first year in the house Rep. John 
A. Curtin of Brookline easily took rank 
among the leading members of the lower 
branch and in every particular measured up 
to the high standard. which Brookline has 
set for its representatives in the legislature. 

Maj. Curtin was appointed to the commit- 
tees. on election laws and taxation, both 
of which committees had important pro- 
grams this year. His popularity was illus- 
trated by his election to be clerk of the 
former committee. On both committees he 
took a conservative position. He was giv- 
en charge by the latter committee of the 
report leave to withdraw of the Dean bill 


to increase the inheritance tax, and he car- 
ried the report through without difficulty. 
Rep. Curtin, for the committee on election 
laws, was given charge of the report leave 
to withdraw on the public opinion bill, peti- 
tioned for by the American Federation of 
Labor. The committee was divided on this 
report, and there resulted a prolonged con- 
test in the house. Rep. Curtin made a 
calm, dispassionate speech* against the 
proposition, showing that it would entail, 
eventually, the ruin of representative gov- 
ernment for the ballot would gradually be 
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tions in favor of the direct election of Unit- 


crowded with matters for the referendum to 
the voters and legislatures would be led 
more and more to shirk responsibility. In 
the first battle Rep. Curtin was defeated, the 
resolve being substituted for the adverse 
report, but he won the second battle, his 
opponents being quite unable to get any- 
where near the requisite two-thirds. 

Rep. Curtin voted for the amendment to 
the presidential primary bill to retain the 
election of at-large delegates by the con- 
vention, which amendment, had it been 
adopted, would have prevented the anomaly 
of the election of Roosevelt delegates when 
the preference was for Taft. 

Rep. Curtin was not a frequent debater, 
but when he spoke it was with force and 
terseness. He voted against the federal in- 
come tax, and against direct elections of 
United States senators when it was de- 
pendent on calling a constitutional con- 
vention which might deal with other mat- 
ters, but did not oppose the ratification of 
the amendment when congress finally adopt - 
ed it with the Bristow addition, giving the 
federal government control of elections. 

John A. Curtin was born in Boston, April 
3, 1870. He graduated from M. I. T. in 1892, 
and from Boston University law school 1895. 
He is a lawyer, trustee of the Union Insti- 
tution for Savings, and director Boulevard 
Trust Co., Brookline. He was appointed 
major on Goy. Guild’s staff, having already 
served in the militia. He belongs to the 
University Club and the Elks, and in 1910- 
1911 was the popular secretary or the re- 
publican state committee. 


George T. Daly. 
For the second time Ward 12, once con- 
sidered one of the strong republican wards 


~ 


of Boston, went democratic last fall and 
elected George T. Daly and James J. Mur- 
phy, two democrats, to represent it. Both 
had served in the house of 1911. 

Rep. Daly introduced a bill to prohibit 
any telephone company within the metro- 
politan district from collecting more than 5 
cents for any message or communication of 
less than five minutes’ duration between 
points within the metropolitan district. This 
measure was referred to the next general 
court after a heated contest. 

Rep. Daly was reappointed this year to 
the committee on street railways where he 
performed excellent service in 1911. This 
committee is one of the most important sub- 
bodies of the legislature and considered the 
various street railway merger bills, the nine 
in 12 hour a day bill for street railway em- 
ployes, which was passed and a number of 
other similar important pieces of legisla- 
iton. He fought hard to secure transporta- 
tion facilities for the western part of the 
state and made a strong speech for the 
bill. 

The South End representative was one of 
the strongest supporters of labor measures 
designed to benefit the working classes and 
introduced a bill to provide that all em- 
ployes of municipal or private corporations 
shall be allowed not less than one hour’s 
time for dinner, and that such employes 
who are detained after 6 o’clock at night 
at their occupation, be allowed not less than 
one hour for supper. 

All progressive measures received Rep. 
Daly’s vote, including the Donahue resolu- 


ed States senators by the people, the pres- 
idential preference primary bill, the federal 
income tax resolutions, the initiative and 
referendum and public opinion Dills. 

Rep. Daly was born in Boston, June 19, 
1866, and was educated n the public schools. 
He is in the wooden ware business. He is 
connected socially with the M. C. O. F. (P. 
C. R.), Knights of St. Rose (past counsel), 
Knights of St. Rose corporation, K. C. (G. 
K.), Young Men’s Catholic association and 
the Concord ‘club of Ward 12, as well as 
holding membership in a number of other 
fraternal organizations. 


Thomas Davies. 
With the close of the last session Rep. 
Davies of Holyoke, a democrat, completed 


four terms as the representative in the 
house of the 10th Hampden district. His 
service has been marked by an _ unselfish 
and steadfast devotion to his duty and by 
conscientious and hard work in behalf of the 
interests of his constituents. 

He was reappointed this year by Speak- 
er Cushing to the committee on railroads 
where he had performed splendid service 
the year before. This committee, always 
in the limelight because of the important 
measures that come before it, had an un- 
usually large number of big railroad prob- 
lems during the last session. 

Foremore among these was the bill to 
permit the Southern New England Railroad 
Corporation, the Massachusetts subsidiary 
of the Grand Trunk, to extend its lines into 
Boston and Worcester. These extensions 
would give Boston direct connection with 
the great northwest and Canada and would 
do a.great deal to develop the port of Bos- 
ton and the commonwealth. 

Rep. Davies was one of the strongest 
supporters of the bill and it is due in part 
to his efforts that the bill came out of the 
committee with a favorable report and en- 
acted into law. 


Rep. Davies worked hard: for the bill per- 


mitting the voters of Holyoke to vote on the 
question of amending the city charter. 
Rep. Davies was born in Didsbury, Eng- 
land, on Feb. 11, 1875, and graduated from 
the public schools. He has served on the 
democratic city committee of Holyoke and is 
a ‘'mémber of the I; 0. °O. .F Myr U., the 
Union club and the Elks. In his four years 
in the house he has served on the commit- 
tees on labor, election laws and railroads. 


Charles A. Dean. 

As Rep. Charles A. Dean of Wakefield 
adds to his length of service as a member 
of the general court of Massachusetts he 
continues to reflect credit upon his district, 
the 21st Middlesex, the democratic party and 
the entire commonwealth. A man of strong 
convictions, and a deep student of legisla- 
tion, both state and national, Rep. Dean is 
one of the strongest members of the Massa- 
chusetts legislature. 

Rep. Dean’s strength in the house the 
past session was well demonstrated when 
that body defeated the Foss state income 
tax proposition and substituted the Dean 
tax amendment, after the upper branch had 
agreed to the governor’s plan by an over- 
whelming vote. Rep. Dean in his 12 years’ 
in the house has firmly established himself 
as a taxation expert with practical knowl- 
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edge of the subject, obtained as an assessor 
in his home town and by deep study of this 
most intricate subject. 

The Wakefield statesman was instrumen- 
tal in the last session also in reducing the 
state tax $250,000, for which he deserves the 
gratitude of every taxpayer of the state. 
The house committee on ways and means 
had reported recommending a tax levy of 
$6,500,000. Rep. Dean made a fight on the 
floor of the house to substitute a bill to re- 
duce the levy to $6,000,000, declaring that 
the ways and means committee’s action had 
been inspired by a desire to embarrass the 
governor and the democratic party and that 
even a $6,000,000 tax was unnecessary. The 
house substituted the $6,000,000 proposition. 
The two branches finally compromised on a 


$6,250,000 tax, which was approved by Gov. 
Toss. 

Rep. Dean was appointed this year to the 
committee on railroads where he took a 
prominent part in the consideration of the 
various transportation problems that were 
before it. He was one of the strongest 
workers for legislation to compel the elec- 
trification of the standard gauge roads in 
the metropolitan district and for a tunnel 
to connect the North and South stations. He 
was also one of the strongest supporters of 
the so-called Grand Trunk bill. 

John L. Donovan. 

Rep. John LL. Donovan represents Ward 7, 

Boston, where they believe that nothing 


as ~ 


should be given to any man in the way oft 
political preferment unless he takes his 
chances in a free-for-all fight each year. 
Rep. Donovan served in the house in 1900- 
"01. He came back to the house in 1910, was 
defated for re-election that fall and last year 
won out again after a hard-fought contest. 

On resuming his duties as a legislator 
Rep. Donovan was appointed by Speaker 
Cushing to the committee on state house and 
libraries. This committee had before it the 


resolve calling for an appropriation of $25,- 
000 for the erection of an equestrian statue 
to the late Major General Benjamin F, But- 
ler, former democratic governor of the state. 
Rep. Donovan made a powerful speech on 
the floor of the house in favor of the meas- 
ure and was instrumental in getting it 
through the lower branch. 

. He took an active interest in all matters 
affecting the city of Boston and was one 
of the strongest opponents of the bill to 
have the city widen Avery street, which he 
attacked as a scheme on the part of certain 
rich land owners of the city to increase the 
valuation of their property at the expense 
of the taxpayers of the city, 

Rep. Donovan was born in Boston, June 
8, 1876, and is a graduate of the public 
schools. He served in the old Boston common 
council in 1898-’99-1908-’09. He has also held 
the positions of deputy sealer of weights and 
measures and deputy city collector. 


Andrew P. Doyle. 


New Bedford has been exceedingly fortun- 
ate in its first choice of legislators, but 
the voters of that city have also displayed 
excellent judgment in keeping good men in 
the house once they demonstrate their fit- 
ness fer the place. A case in point is Rep. 
Andrew P. Doyle, a republican, who rep- 
resents the 8th Bristol district. He finished 
his seventh consecutive term on proroga- 


tion day, 1912, and in not a single year has 
he failed to be of immense value to his 
city and his district. 

Rep. Doyle is not one of those members 
who spill hot air all over the legislative 
chambers; in. fact, he speaks only when he 
has something to say, but when he does he 
commands the attention of his colleagues 
and his advice is generally well worth fol- 
lowing. He has served on some of the most 
important committees of the legislature 
and has always held a commanding position 
on them, 

In the last session he was a member of 
the committee on liquor laws and the ‘com- 
mittee on cities, both of them among the 
most important of the legislature. As a 
member of the former he worked hard to 
secure the repeal of the bar and botte bill, 
and was the father of the measure to pro- 
tect liquor dealers from blackmail by un- 
scrupulous. parents of degenerate children. 
Under the new law any minor who secures 
liquor in a saloon by representing himself 
as being more than 21 years old becomes 
liable himself. 

The measure for the widening of Pur- 
chase street in New Bedford came before 
Mr. Doyle’s own committee, and, as a re- 
sult of his efforts was sent to the next 
legislature to give the citizens of the city 
a chance to determine just what it is they 
desire. 

He took an active part in the passage of 
the bill for a new bridge between New 
Bedford and Acushnet, and he also did good 
work for the bills permitting the city to 
incur debt for an extension of the sewer- 
age system and also for new water mains. 
The taw permitting call firemen to be ad- 
vanced to positions on the permanent de- 
partment without a civil service examina- 
tion is another that is due to his efforts, 
while the bill of his colleagues reorganizing 
the school board and submitting it to the 


voters for a decision also was made part 
of his season’s work. ; 
Another measure for which he worked 
hard and successfully was that appropriating 
$20,000 by the state for the New Bedford 
textile school and also appropriating $16,000 
to liquidate the indebtedness of the school. 
Rep. Doyle was born in Ireland on Aug. 
15, 1869, was graduated from the public 
schools, and is in the insurance business in 
New Bedford. He is a member of the Cel- 
tic club and the Ancient Order of Hiber- 
nians, and has served in the common coun- 
ci} and the board of aldermen of that city. 


George P. Drury. 
Rep. George P. Drury of Waltham brought 
to the legislature of 1912 that same in- 
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defatigable spirit of industry, fidelity and 
energy which had characterized his previous 
career of eight years—1901-1909—as assist- 
ant clerk of the Superior court of Suffolk 
county. 

Speaker Cushing recognized Rep. Drury’s 
qualifications and attainments by appoint- 
ing him on two important committees— 
judiciary and bills in third reading. As a 
member of the latter he was faithful and. 
conscientious’ and he showed particular 
talent for discovering and correeting errors 
in proposed legislation. 

The judiciary committee had some 180 
matters referred to it. It is of course the 
most important committee of the house, 
its chairman being always the floor leader 
of the majority party. Only the best law- 
yers, conservatively inclined, are chosen 
for membership upon it. 

Rep. Drury missed scarcely a single ses- 
sion of the committee, or a roll call in the 
house, all the year. He took part in the 
most important debates of the year, on 
weighty measures, and always showed him- 
self carefully prepared. He took a warm 
interest in the workingmen’s compensation 
act, and with Rep. Hobbs, succeeded in 
getting through, under suspension of the 
rules, legislation to provide the insurance 
commissioner with assistance and means 
for carrying out its provisions. 

In the main, Rep. Drury showed himself 
a conservative, voting against the referen- 
dum amendment to the constitution, and 
such socialistic bills as free meals for school 
children, free legal counsel for persons in- 
dicted for certain crimes, etc. He also, on 
occasions, supported Gov. Foss, notably on 
the bill to permit the call firemen of Taun- 
ton to be promoted to the permanent force 
without examination, which Rep. Drury 
with other conservatives regarded as an at- 
tack on the civil service. 

George P. Drury was. born in Boston on 
Aug. 13, 1876, and was educated in public 
and private schools. He graduated from 
Harvard in 1897, and from Harvard Law 
school in 1900. He is an attorney in active 
practice. He belongs to the Masons. 


William S. Duncan. 

One of the first year members who made 
a marked impression upon the house of 
1912, was Rep. William S. Duncan of Clin- 
ton, representing the 10th Worcester dis- 
trict. 

Rep. Duncan was selected by Speaker 
Cushing to serve on the committee on street 
railways where he quickly won the confi- 
dence and esteem of his associates and was 
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entrusted with the care of many impor- 
tant committee reports. He was one of the 
strongest supporters of the so-called west- 
ern trolley merger bill and in a speech on 
the floor of the house made an eloquent 
plea for the residents of the bill towns in 
the western part of the state. Later, when 
the governor’s veto had been sustained by 
the senate, after having been overriden by 
the house, Rep. Duncan was one of the 
men who made the successful fight for the 
order providing for the appointment of a 
recess committee to investigate the West- 
ern Massachusetts street railways situation 
and to report with recommendations to the 
next general court. 

The Clinton legislator was a republican 
of the real progressive sort, supporting the 
initiative and referendum amendment to 
the state constitution, the Donahue resolu- 
tions for the direct election of United States 
senators and all similar measures. He voted 
with the other republican members of the 
Worcester county delegation against the re- 
districting plan reported by the Walker 
recess committee and he took an active 
part in the consideration of all measures 
affecting Worcester county. 

Rep. Duncan was born in 
Scotch parentage on Feb. 11, 


England of 
1876, and im- 


migrated to this country with his parents 
in childhood. He was educated in the Kim- 
ball Union academy at Meriden, N. H., and 
received his degree of law at the Bos- 
ton University Law school. He is a 
prominent member of the Worcester 
county bar ‘and was town counsel of 
Clinton for two years, a member of the 
school committee six years, and chairman 
of the republican town committee. 


John F. Dwyer. 


Weymouth has apparently learned the 
value of keeping a veteran legislator in the 
house and that the plan is a good one is 
proved by the success which Rep. John F. 
Dwyer has made on Beacon Hill. With the 
close of the past session Rep. Dwyer com- 
pleted his fourth consecutive term as a dem- 
ocratic member of the house, during which 
time he has made an enviable record of-con- 
scientious and constructive work in the in- 
terests of his district, the 7th Norfolk, and 
the commonwealth as a whole. 

Rep. Dwyer got through this year for his 
own district a bill providing for the con- 
struction of a new bridge over the Wey- 
mouth Back River, which was quite an 
achievement, considering the fact that the 
screws were tightened on all appropriation 
measures during the session. Rep. Dwyer 
has also, in his service in the house, se- 
cured a five-cent street car fare to all parts 
of Weymouth, in the interests of the Fore 
River shipyard employes who must change 
cars at the railroad crossing in Weymouth 
and pay an extra fare after crossing the 
track. 

Speaker Cushing assigned the Weymouth 
man to the important committees on public 
service and roads and bridges this year. In 
his other three years he has served on 
banks and banking, towns, roads and 
bridges and insurance. In committee work, 
as in sessions of the house, he has been 
one of the most faithful attendants. He 
has been a consistent supporter of all pro- 


gressive measures and bills beneficial to the 
producing classes. 

Rep. Dwyer was born in Weymouth on 
Feb. 9, 1862, and graduated from. the pub- 
lic schools. He was in the express business 
21 years and is at present in the real es- 
tate and contracting business. He is a di- 
rector of the South Shore Co-operative 
bank, 
associates, and vice-president and director 


of the Weymouth Agricultural society. He 
has served his town as selectman, overseer 
of the poor, assessor, library trustee and 
postmaster. 


James F. Eagan. 

One of the hard-working members of the 
Boston delegation in the house of 1912 was 
Rep. James F. Hagan of Ward 20, a demo- 
crat who was serving his second term from 
the big ward. 

It would be more or less idle to attempt 
to give a list of all the measures in which 
he was interested during the session, for 
no member of either branch undertook 
more for his constituents or for the state 
than he did. Among them, though, were 
all the Boston measures dealing with the 
development of the port, the City Hall an- 
nex bill and the proposition to widen Avery 
street. 

One of the bills from his own ward pro- 
vided for dredging a channel opposite Sav- 
in Hill beach. Had it passed it would have 


meant practically the cleaning out of the 
whole basin between Freeport street and 
Savin Hill, but the committee on harbors 
and public lands discovered that the law 
of 1911, under which the board of port di- 
rectors was created, made it obligatory 
that that measure be sent to them for 
their approval. Thus it may be that it will 
become law next year. He also worked 
hard for the establishment of a convenience 
station in the subway at Boylston street, a 
measure that was fought by the Elevated 
and eventually killed. 

He was born in Framingham on July 16, 


trustee of the Weymouth Hospital. 


1879, and was graduated from the public. 


schools there. He has been in the clothing 
business for 17 years. He was a 
member of the committee on federal rela- 
tions in the session of this year and worked 
hard for the income tax amendment, and 
for the initiative and referendum. He voted 
for the woman’s suffrage bill thus carry- 
ing out the declaration of the democratic 
convention in favor of submitting that mat- 
ter to the people for a decision. 


Harry M. Eames. 

One of the solid men of the house of 1912 
was Rep. Harry M. Eames of Andover, 
whose experience as a successful business 
man made him one of the powers in the 
lower legislative branch. 

Rep. Eames took a prominent part in all 
legislation affecting Essex county and also 
in that dealing with the transportation sit- 
uation, which was really the momentous 
work of this year’s legislature. He voted 
and worked hard for the bill giving the 
Grand Trunk the right to enter Boston and 
Worcester. As chairman of the committee 
on agriculture he was the chief opponent 
of the Ellis milk bill and also’ worked hard 
for all the farmers’ bills. 

In the Merrimac river waterways Dill, 
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which if the federal government assists in the 
river’s development, as is very likely, will 


“mean a saving of millions of dollars in the 


transportation of supplies to the industries 
of the Merrimac valley, also received his 
support. In addition he was of great as- 


_ sistance to the Lawrence members of the 


legislature in securing legislation which af- 
fected. their city. 

As “thairman of the selectmen, assessors 
and overseers of poor in Andover during 
the past eight years, he has given much 
time and hard work in correcting the evils 
of loose financial operation, so that today 
Andover enjoys a reputation of a sound 
financial standard second to none in the 
state. 5 

Although a strong supporter of the orig- 
inal bill to make Salisbury beach a state 
reservation, he was strenuously opposed to 
tue substitute bill, which placed the burden 
upon a few cities and towns. F'rom_ begin- 
ning to end he opposed the raising of sal- 
aries and the pensioning of state officials. 

Rep. Hames is a native of Andover, hav- 
ing been born there on July 9, 1856: He be- 
gan life in the factories of Lawrence as a 
wool sorter and later became a wool buyer. 
lie is the treasurer of the Crescent Worsted 
Company and also a farmer. Fraternally he 
is a Mason and an Odd Fellow, having 
membership in the chapter, ,the Knights 
Templar and the Mystic Shrine of the 
former order. He served in the houses of 
1887 and 1888, and had the distinction of 
being the oldest member, in point of ser- 
vice in the houses of 1911 and 1912, both of 
which he called to order at the beginning 
of the session. 


George W. W. Edson. 

A genial, whole-souled legislator, intent 
on serving the state to the best of his abil- 
ity and on helping others do the same, was 
Rep. George W. W. Edson of Stow, a demo- 
erat of the progressive type, who represent- 
ed the 10th Middlesex dist. 

Rep. Edson was one of the first to file a 


ways throughout the 
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bill repealing that part of the direct pri- 
mary law which requires a voter to an- 
nounce his party so that a public record 
may be made of it for the benefit of politi- 
cal bosses and employers. 

Rep. Edson was also a hard worker for 
the. income tax. amendment, for the presi- 
dential preference primary, direct election 
of United States senators, for the senatorial 
preference bill, which would have allowed 
the voters to determine the senator who 
will succeed Winthrop Murray Crane, but 
which was killed by the republican state 
committee; and for all the other measures 
of that kind. 

He also took an important part in killing 


the Ellis milk bill and supported Gov. Foss” 


in his efforts to secure the creation of a 
public utilities board and through it proper 
regulation of the railroads and public serv- 
ice corporations. Rep. Edson also supported 
the state highway appropriation bill which 
makes available $1,000,000 a year for five 
years for the extension of macadam road- 


He 


districts. 
took a prominent part, too, in all the legis- 


rural 


lation of the session, was faithful in at- 
tendance, missed few roll calls and was 
on the job every minute that the commit- 
tee on military affairs, of which he was a 
member, was in session. 

Rep. Edson was born in Boston on Nov. 
28, 1845, and was graduated from the pub- 
lic schools. He is a toy manufacturer, an 
artist, a photographer and a mechanical 
draughtsman. In addition he is a farmer 
and has attained a wide reputation as a 
horticulturist. He is a civil war veteran, a 
member of the Grand Army and the Sons 
of Veterans, and associate member of Co. 
M, 5th reg., M. V. M., the Grange and the 
Stow Civie Club. 


Charles W. Eldridge. 

Somerville has acquired the excellent cus- 
tom of retaining able legislators in office, 
instead of favoring frequent rotation, con- 
sequently the city profits to a big extent. 
One of the examples of how she profited, 
is found in the remarkable ease with which 
the Somerville firemen’s pension bill was 
put over the governor’s veto—186 to 20. Rep. 
Charles W. Eldridge of Somerville had a 
large share in accomplishing this. The bill 
was introduced by him, and to him must 
be given the chief glory of its enactment 
over the governor’s veto. 

Speaker Cushing recognized Rep, Eldridge’s 


ability and selected him for the chairmanship : 


of the committee on state house and libraries, 
and for membership on prisons. Chairman 
Eldridge found that his committee had ex- 
ceedingly important work to do, in the con- 
sideration of the report of the state house 


-ecommission on ‘the extension of the state 
house. Unfortunately, the report was not re- 
_ceived till late in the session, when there 


was general impatience to get through. 
Chairman Eldridge devoted much time and 
study in the attempt to solve the problem 
whether a separate office building, or an 
ornate wing to the Bullfinch front should 


be erected; but the decision of opinion be- 


tween the architects and business men was 
so sharp, that Chairman Eldridge wisely 


voted finally to defer action for a year and 
his decision is generally commended. He al- 
so found it necessary to divide his com- 
mittee on party lines on the question of a 
statue to Gen. Butler. This hard-fought 
perennial came nearer to reaching the gov- 
ernor than ever before, but in the end 
Chairman Eldridge and the majority of his 
committee triumphed. 

Charles W. Eldridge was born in Boston 
on Oct. 16, 1877, but has lived in Somerville 


almost all his life. A very successful tea 
and coffee salesman, he early acquired a 
large acquaintance, and was elected to the 
board of aldermen three successive years, 
1907, 1908, 1909, prior to his elevation to 
the house. For five years he was a mem- 
ber of the republican city committee. He 
belongs to the Odd Fellows and other or- 
ganizations and is very popular. 
George H. Ellis. 

George H. Ellis’ third year in the house 
confirmed his influence as one of the lead- 
ing legislators of the decade. 

He was chairman of the commit- 
tee on railroads this year and had some of 
the biggest problems of the decade before 
him in the shape of the demand of the 
Grand Trunk for admission to the state, the 
propositions for the dissolution of the Bos- 
ton R. R. Holding company, the physical 
merger of the Boston & Maine with the New 
Haven, the electrification of all railroads in 
the metropolitan district, the construction 
of freight railrodds in E. Boston and So. 


Boston and the abolition of grade crossings, 
not to speak of the ‘‘full crew bill,”’ the 
Boynton bicycle railroad bill and the var- 
ious bills aimed at the railroad commission. 

Rep. Ellis’ leadership of the railroad com- 
mittee was characterized by the same force- 
fulness which in the previous year had been 
revealed, when as chairman of the commit- 
tee on labor “he held a firm hand on the 
helm of that body. Although an employer of 


labor, he was universally esteemed for his 
interest and fairmindedness. Chairman Ellis 
held the confidence and respect of even the 
radicals in the house, for nobody ever 
doubted that at his hands the welfare of the 
whole state, and of the people would be 
considered above everything else. 

Besides his chairmanship of railroads, 
Rep. Ellis again served on the committee on 
labor. There was no more hardworking 
member of the house, and few who spent 
more hours at the state house. 

Rep. Ellis again fought in the milk war, 
and again presented his bill, generally re- 
garded as the only scientific solution, pro- 
viding for the apointment of two milk pro- 
ducers, two bacteriologists, and a sanitary 
engineer to make milk regulations to be en- 
forced by the board of health; but in view 
of Gov. Foss’ veto of the previous year it 
was concluded in the end, to postpone the 
final endeavor till there should be a repub- 
lican governor on Beacon hill. 

Rep. Ellis was born in Medfield, Oct. 
3, 1848.. He went to Boston in 1865, and 
has been publisher of the Christian Regis- 
ter ever since. From 1883 to 1886 he was 
publisher of The Boston Advertiser, and 
he founded The Boston Record, the first suc- 
cessful penny evening newspaper in Boston. 
He is. treasurer of the George H. Ellis Co., 
printers and publishers. Besides his pub- 
lishing interests he is the largest dairy- 
farmer in New England, having farms at 
West Newton, Kendall Green, and Barre, 
with herds numbering 55v cows, and selling 
3500 quarts of milk per day at 12 cents 
per quart. He was a member of the New- 
ton board of aldermen three years; is a 
member of the Braeburn and Neighborhood 
clubs, the Boston City club, and the Uni- 
tarian club; is chairman of the farm com- 
mittee and trustee of the state agricultural 
college, a trustee of Simmons college; and 
chairman of the committee of agriculture of 
the Boston Chamber of Commerce. He was 
appointed by Gov. Draper a member of the 
special commission to draft a milk inspec- 
tion law. 


William F. Emerson. 

A sterling legislator was William F. Em- 
erson of Longmeadow, a republican who 
ably represented the second Hampden dis- 
trict. 


Appointed to the committee on towns, 
he .was hence in a_ position to assist 
in extending the scope of the voters’ 
power in every town in the common- 
wealth through the bills to estab- 
lish by law just what a quorum atwlia 
town meeting shall be and to regulate the 
procedure at town meetings. The act of 
this relating to the contingent funds of 
towns was also favored by him and became 
a law after it came from his committee 
with a favorable report. 

Mr. Emerson is a firm believer in the 
western section of the state and in its fu- 
ture. Hence he was one of the hardest 
workers for the street railway consolida- 
tion bill, and was one whose assistance in 
behalf of that legislation was of consider- 
able moment to the leaders in the move- 
ment to secure trolley extension in the 
western counties. 

Mr.. Emerson was born in Holyoke on 
Oct. 6, 1849, and was graduated from the 
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‘Springfield high school. He is an ac- 
countant and was for a time em- 
ployed on the Boston & Albany railroad. 
He has been a member of the Long- 
meadow town committee for the last 20 
years and for 17 years of that time has 
been town clerk and treasurer. He is a 
member of the Republican club of Massa- 
chusetts, is a Son of the American Revo- 
lution and belongs to the Winthrop and 
Connecticut Valley Clubs. 


John B. Fellows. 

Rep. John B Fellows of Fitchburg was 
appointed by Speaker Cushing on the com- 
mittee on banks and banking, and the ap- 
pointment was particularly fortuitous, for 
Rep. Fellows is a practical banking man 
having been with the Fitchburg National 
bank for 16 years. 

The committee has a number of import- 
ant bills before it, and reported favorably no 
less than nine measures based on the bank 
commissioner’s recommendations—imposing 


a penalty for not filing returns; providing 
that the bank commissioner shall furnish 
information to the national bank examin- 
er and others; on auditing; on guaranty 


fund of savings banks; on appraisal of real . 


estate Joans; on reports of examiners of 
trust companies; on advances for expenses 
of examiners; on investment by trust com- 
panies in bank buildings; and the conditions 
of the laws relative to cooperative banks. 

Rep. Fellows early showed himself a hard 
worker, and was elected clerk of the com- 
mittee. No committee had a more efficient 
clerk. He was given charge of the bill to 
shorten to 380 days the time for the payment 
of accounts by banking institutions in case 
of lost pass-books, and carried the bill 
through. He also had charge of the adverse 
report on the Skinner bill relative io audit. 

He was faithful in attendance on the 
house, and looked cut for the interests of 
all his constituents, bestirring himself par- 
ticularly on the corgressional redistricting. 

Rep. Fellows showed himself a progress- 
ive republican, voting for the Presidential 
primary, the direct election of U S sena- 
tors, the referendum, and the amendment 
to the constitution to permit women to be 
notaries. 

There are few young men who are more 
popular in the political or social life of 
their own city than Rep. Fellows. He was 
born in Fitchburg on Aug. 13, 1878. He 
was graduated from the Fitchburg High 
school in 1895 and at once entered upon 
his career in the banking business. His 
political career commenced in 1908, at 
which time he was elected to membership 
in the Fitchburg common council, serving 
as a member of that body for two years. 
His work in the lower branch and effective 
service on various important committees 
resulted in his nomination for alderman and 
he was elected to that body for two con- 
secutive years by the most gratifying ma- 
jorities ever given a candidate in his city. 
His record here was such as to win the 
confidence of an exceedingly large majority 
of the voters and his declination to be a 
candidate for re-election on account of his 
candidacy for representative honors only 
meant the transferral of his political ac- 
tivities to another sphere and had no in- 
fluence upon his popularity with the voters, 
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who have sent him to the legislature with 
a total vote exceeding that given any of 
the other three candidates, two of which 
are elected from the 12th district each suc- 
ceeding year. That Mr. Fellows has a bril- 
liant political future before him is general- 
ly conceded by all those familiar with his 
popularity and vote-winning ability in his 
own city, where he is one of the few men 
whose election is invariably conceded to any 
office for which he aspires and he has been 
prominently mentioned as a candidate for 
mayor and still more important offices in 
previous campaigns. 

He is equally as popular and prominent 
in the social life of his city, is affiliated 
with the Masons, being a member of Jerus- 
alem Commandery, Knight Templars, is es- 
pecially active in Fitchburg lodge of Hlks, 
having served as their secretary for a num- 
ber of years, and takes a prominent part 
in the social affairs of the exclusive Fay 
club of his own city, as well as being affili- 
ated with other clubs and organizations. He 
is also a musician of ability but has given 
up his activities along these lines in recent 
years as the result of his rapidly increasing 


business and political duties. He is a 
staunch republican who works hard 
for the election of other candidates 


of his party as well as his own. He en- 
joys the complete confidence of all the 
prominent political figures of his native 
city as well as of the voters at large, and 
the respect and esteem of the entire com- 
munity. 


Edward Fisher. 
A high type of legislator in the house of 
1912, as he had been also in the house of 
1911, was Edward Fisher of Westford, a 


— 


democrat, 
dlesex district. Mr. Fisher held advanced 
views regarding the political conditions of 
the day, but he was in no sense radical, 
and he made it plain many times during 
the session that, in his opinion, the fu- 
ture of the democracy depends wholly on 
the ability it shows in building up with 
the material at hand rather than rushing 
into so-called reforms with no clear idea 
as to where they are going to lead. 

He was one of the foremost of the Mid- 
dlesex county delegation in opposing the 
attempts of the “county ring’ to wrest 
more money from the taxpayers, although 
he also counselled justice to those in the 
county employ who really do the work for 
which they are paid, and in some cases, 
it was admitted, are underpaid. 

Mr. Fisher, who is a practicing lawyer in 
Westford, was re-assigned by Speaker 
Cushing to the committee on judiciary and 
also was appointed to the committee on 
bills in third reading, the last being a 
very important, although far from showy, 
committee, and the former the first com- 
mittee of the legislature. He was also ap- 
pointed by the speaker a member of the 
conciliation committee which was instru- 
mental in settling the Lawrence strike. 

As a member of judiciary Mr. Fisher 
played an important part in the big legal 
legislation of the year and was one of 
the foremost members of the legislature in 
preventing the amendment of the working- 
men’s compensation act by the lobbyists of 
the liability insurance companies and the 
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who represented the 11th Mid- 


railroads, who tried every way possible to 
emasculate that law so that it would be 
as ineffective as possible. 

He also worked and voted for the pro- 
gressive measures which seek to give the 
people a larger share in the government, 
his work for the presidential preference 
primary act having had :snuch to do with 
its passage. He also favored the income 
tax amendment and voted to ratify the 
action of congress in passing an amend- 
ment for the direct election of United 
States senators. 

It was through his untiring efforts that 
the legislation was ‘secured whereby the 
road on the northern side of the Merri- 
mack river, between Lowell and Lawrence, 
is to be completed this year. This is a 
matter of great importance to the city of 
Lowell and adjacent municipalities. 

Mr. Fisher has been town clerk of West- 
ford since 1902 and was formerly secre- 
tary of the Middlesex town and city clerks’ 
association. He was born in Westford on 
Aug. 22, 1874, was graduated from West- 
ford academy and afterward attended Bos- 
ton University Law school, where he at- 
tained his degree of LL. B. He is secre- 
tary of the Spaulding Light Cavalry asso- 
ciation and president of the Westford board 
of trade. 


Daniel Fitzpatrick. 

A legislator who believed in working for 
his constituents first, last and all the time 
was Daniel Fitzpatrick of Lawrence, who 
represented the 6th Essex. district in the 
house of 1912. He was among the most ac- 
tive of the new men, and before the ses- 
sion closed had established himself firmly 
in the friendship of his colleagues and 
gave promise of becoming one of the really 
influential men from the northeastern sec- 
tion of the State. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick was ‘Tight’ on all 
the big, popular matters of legislation. His 
votes on the income tax, the initiative and 
referendum, the _ presidential preference 
primary bill, the direct election of United 
States senators and the abolition of party 
enrollment at the primaries were just as 
they should be and as good democrats 
would be expected to be. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick is a provision dealer. He 


was born in Ireland on Feb. 2, 1880, served © 


in the Lawrence common council of 1907 
and is an Hlk, an Hagle, a Knight of Col- 
umbus and a member of the Irish-Ameri- 
can, the Pastime, Imperial and the Spicket 


~ ~ 
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clubs. He served this year on the commit- 


“tee on state house and was one of those 


who voted to report favorably the bill to 
erect a statue to Gen. Butler on the state 
house grounds, afterward supporting it va- 
liantly in the legislature. 


John T. Flanagan. 

Worcester has always sent to the legis- 
lature one of the strongest delegations, tak- 
en as a whole, of any city in the common- 
wealth, the body of 1912 being no excep- 
tion, and this year none of them stood 
higher, in the estimation of the member- 
ship, than Rep. John T. Flanagan, the 
young man who represented the 16th dist. 
for the second time. 

He was clean-cut, able, faithful and ac- 
tive, qualities which invariably make for 
the good legislator and for the best govy- 
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_other motive for his energy and 
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ernment of the state. Rep. Flanagan was 
@ worker from the first day of the session 
until prorogation. When he was not busy 
with the matters that came before his own 
committee of prisons—one of the most 
important assignments the speaker has 
within his gift, by the way—he was de- 
voting his time to pushing the Worcester 
measures, of which there were a number. 
Thus it came about that he was of ma- 
terial assistance in the fight over the trol- 
ley freight franchise bill, which sought to 
right a tremendous injustice perpetrated on 
the city of Worcester. He also took a 
prominent part in securing the passage of 
the bill to remove the insane asylum from 
Summer street to Grafton, while on the bill 
for a municipal market he was one of the 
most active members of the delegation. The 
water system extension bill furnished an- 


Y 


he did 
yeoman service bringing about the enact- 
ment of the laws increasing the clerks in 
the county civil and probate courts, thus 


providing for the expedition of business and 


the consequent saving of thousands of dol- 
lars to Worcester county litigations and 
those who may have inheritance interests at 
stake. j 

As a member of the committee on pris- 
ons he took an active part in adopting the 
order to the prison commission requiring 


. that the unfortunate inmates of Sherburn 


reformatory should be given more time for 
conversation. Previous to the committee’s 
action the prison rules allowed but half an 
hour for conversation and that only on holi- 
days. The committee demanded that they 
be given an hour every week and the reform 
was brought about without stirring up the 
legislature and the state, as the members 
threatened to do by presenting the facts to 
the legislature if the change was not in- 
augurated. 

Rep. Flanagan also voted to report the 
bill providing for the removal of the state 
prison from Charlestown, a measure that 
should have been passed, but which, be- 
cause of the lack of a live prison commis- 
sion, was allowed to be killed through the 
influence of contractors and supply men 
who are interested in having the prison 
kept in Charlestown. 

Rep. Flanagan was born in Worcester on 
May 25, 1869, and is an undertaker in his 
native city. He is a graduate of the public 
schools and Worcester classical high and 
is president of Div. 3, A. O. H., treasurer 
of United Divisions, A. O. H., a member of 
the Elks, the M. C. O. F., the Father Math- 
ews and St. John’s Temperance and Liter- 
ary Guild, of which he is a former presi- 
dent. 


Harold H. Flower. 


Rep. Harold H. Flower of Greenfield was 
generally regarded as the leading republican 
from western Massachusetts in his second 
year in the house. He was again placed on 
constitutional amendments and was given 
the chairmanship of public health. 

The latter committee had an 
number of freak bills before it, and was 
compelled to hear an unusual number of 
freak petitioners. Ordeals were frequent and 
fatiguing, and mone but a chairman en- 


_ dowed with unusual patience could have 


unusual . 


piloted the committee through the year 
with so few mistakes. 

He is captain of the Greenfield Co. 2a 
regiment, M. V. M., but instead of the typi- 
cal brusqueness of the soldier he has the 
urbanity of a Chesterfield.’ 

Some of the achievements of Rep. Flow- 
er’s committee are. the passage of the 
optometry bill, fought over so many years, 
the passage of a reasonable bill providing 
for both free drinking water and free 
drinking cups on trains; bill to abolish 
the common (or roller) towel in public 
places; for investigation of infantile par- 
alysis; two bills to give more power to 
boards of health, especially regarding 
stables; the bill to regulate cold storage 
warehouses; and several bills to improve 
methods for fighting tuberculosis. . 

This is a notable record, to which Chair- 
man Flower may well point with pride. 

As a member of the constitutional amend- 
ments committee, Rep. Flower again fought 
for progressive republican measures, and 
had the satisfaction of seeing the federal 
income tax proposition, and Donahue resolu- 
tions for direct election of U. S. senators 
again pass the popular branch of the legis- 
lature. His terse strong speeches had much 
to do with their success. 

He opposed, however, both the initiative 
and referendum amendment to the constitu- 
tion, and the simple referendum which 
passed both houses. He opposed all the 
propositions limiting. the power of the 
judges by recall, or by popular election, or 
by appointment for a limited term. He op- 
posed also the bill to abolish the executive 


and the public opinion bill. So 


council, 
that he is by no means a radical. 
He did much to help through the trolley 


merger bill, so dear to the hearts of all 
western Massachusetts. He again took an 
interest in taxation measures, and voted 
against the amendment to the constitution 
permitting a different or lower rate of tax- 
ation on wild lands, believing that as framed 
it would discriminate against small wood 
lots and pastures, also that it might breed 
similar troubles in Massachusetts to those 
suffered in Maine by those who have for 
so long protested against the ‘wild land 
barons.” 

Greenfield will always be grateful to Rep. 
Flower for the bill he introduced and 
pushed through to enactment exempting 
Savings banks and like institutions from 
taxation when in the hands of the bank 
commissioner or restrained by injunction 
from doing business. Although a general bill 
it applied especially to the Greenfield sav- 
ings bank when that institution was in 
trouble. 

Harold -H. Flower was born in Ashfield, 
Jan. 13, 1879, and is a graduate of Sander- 
son academy, Williston seminary and Har- 
vard university (1901). He is a lawyer in 
active practice, and belongs to the Ma- 
sons; Fi ‘T. 


Louis A. Foley. 

After two years of excellent service in 
the house, Rep. Louis A, Foley of Ward 20, 
a young Dorchester democrat, who made 
good as a legislator, is to be a candidate 
for the senate this fall. 

Rep. Foley. was, as a matter of fact, one 
of the best legislators in the Boston dele- 


gation. He is a man of high ideals, a pro- 
gressive of the best type, whose desire for 
progress is tempered by a natural conser- 
vatism, but who, nevertheless, belleves in 
the principles of his party, as was illus- 
trated by his votes on the initiative and 
referendum, the income tax amendment to 
the constitution, the direct election of 
United States senators and all the other 
forward policies of the two legislatures in 
which he served. 

In both of these he had a place on the 
committee on insurance, one of the most 
important assignments within the gift of 
the speaker. One of the measures which he 
introduced and which he succeeded in hav- 
ing enacted into law was that requiring 
industrial insurance companies to accord a 
cash surrender value to policies upon which 


weekly premiums are demanded. As a re- 
sult, thousands of poor families to whom 
life insurance is always a burden, but also 
a@ necessity, may recover a portion of the 
money they have paid in when circum- 
stances make it necessary that the policy 
should lapse. 

Another law that Rep. Foley originated 
and pressed to passage was that requiring 
the equipment of passenger elevators in 
buildings with stools, and he is also the 
father of the law prohibiting the advertis- 
ing of wildcat stock speculation schemes 
and the law of this year prohibiting the 
printing of misleading advertisements by 
commercial houses. He also- proposed a. bill 
to compel the equipment of trunk Jjine trol- 
ley cars with toilet rooms and drinking 
cups, but this was killed by a hostile legis- 
lature although it possesses so much merit 
it will probably be enacted next year. 

Rep. Foley was active in all the big 
legislation of the year, was on the job ev- 
ery day, and worked hard for the Grand 
Trunk bill, the port development measures 
and all of the Boston bills. 

Rep. Foley was born in Acton, on Aug. 
11, 1875, and was educated in the public 
schools of Lawrence, Gleason Academy at 
Hudson and Boston University Law school. 
He is a practicing lawyer, a member of the 
Young Men’s Democratic club of Ward 20, 
the Knights of Columbus, the Ancient Or- 
der of Hibernians, the American Order of 
United Workmen, the Knights of Equity 
and St. Peter’s court of Foresters. 


Fred W. Ford. 

Rep. Fred W. Ford of Lynn has paved 
the way for a hustling campaign for the 
nomination to succeed Sen. George H. New- 
hall from the ist Essex district. The only 
time he lost in the game of politics since 
he started to play it was on his second 
nomination for the house when he says 
he was too sure and left to others what 
he should have done himself; at that he 
was only beaten by 60 odd votes. That was 
in 1910; last fall he came back with a rush 
and won his seat in the house of 1912 by a 
bigger vote than he did on his first elec- 
tion in 1909. Now he is going in for the 
senatorship and from now out his head- 
quarters are under his hat. 

In 1910 he served on the committee on 
public service and was later appointed by 
Speaker Walker to fill the vacancy on the 
committee on harbors and public lands, at 
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a time when he was of great service to 
Lynn in the preparation and putting 
through of its big harbor development bill 
and in the creation of the present Lynn 
harbor’ investigation commission. This 
year he was appointed to the committee on 
liquor law upon which he has been a can- 
scientious worker. Rep. Ford takes satis- 
faction in the act which regulates the term 
of office of license commissioners, so that 
they continue to perform the duties of their 
office pending the action of the court on ap- 
peal from the mayor who would remove 
them for political reasons. Heretofore a 
commissioner suspended by a mayor, or 
removed by that officer, left the board at 


once, even though he filed his appeal with 
the court. Now he may continue until the 
court finally decides whether the objections 
of the mayor are sound in law or not. But 
he regards with greatest satisfaction the 
Lynn anchorage basin bill for which he put 
in the original petition—and which the gov- 
ernor signed. 

Mr. Ford is possessed of virile and agress- 
ive mental force; for 20 years he has been 
identified with organized labor in Lynn, and 
he will be heard from this fall in the sen- 
atorial fight. He is a shoe cutter by trade 
and has but just entered his 40th year. 

James E. Fowle. 

One of the workers in the legislature of 
1912, and one who accomplished results for 
his constituents, was Rep. James BH. Fowle 


of Newburyport, who represented the 25th 
Essex district, and took care from the be- 
ginning until the end of the session, that 
none of his colleagues overlooked or for- 
got the fact. 

Rep. Fowle was rather quiet and retiring, 
but he had with him when he came to the 
hill a couple of bills in which he was di- 
rectly interested and these he boosted 
from the first day of the session until the 
end. 

The first of these was the measure ask- 


ing the state to take over the care of the 
Newburyport bridge across the Merrimac 
river. He was opposed by the highway com- 
mission and by a number of different in- 
terests, including the automobile men. On 
the face of it the plan was the easiest one 


- to kill that the commissioners and the at- 


torneys for the autoists had to deal with, 
but the harder they worked the more life 
the bill showed and the young Newbury- 
porter kept so close on their heels all ses- 
sion that they could do absolutely nothing. 
The result was that he secured the pas- 
sage of the measure and later its over- 
whelming passage over the governor’s 
veto. and _ relieved Newburyport of a 
source of great expense for repairs 
that the city shouldn’t be called up- 
on ‘to meet. It was the greatest personal 
victory of the year and one for which Rep. 
Fowle deserves great credit. 

Another measure that interested him 
was the Schofield clam bill, through which 
the cities and towns are enabled to lease 
from the state the clam flats within their 
borders. Before that, though, the fish and 
game commissioners had a bill to lease 
clam flats to any person that board saw 
fit, and this Rep. Fowle fought tooth and 
nail. No one in the legislature, perhaps, un- 
less it were Sen. Schofield, and then the 
latter worked with his colleague from the 
lower house, did more to kill that bill than 
Rep. Fowle. He was on the job every min- 
ute in behalf of the clammers, being, with- 
out doubt, the best friend they have had 
in the legislature in many years. 

Rep. Fowle took an active part in all 
the big legislation, as well as that which 
was local to his own city, he being indeed 
one of the most active men in the house. 
He was born in Newburyport on Nov. 22, 
1880, and is in the hotel business with his 
father in that city. He is a Mason, R. A. 
Cc. and K. T.; an Elk, a member of the Es- 
gex club and the A. O. U. W. Previous to 
his election to the house we served three 
years in the common council of his city, 
having been president of the board for one 
term. 


Gerrett Geils, Jr. 
A legislator in the house of 1912 who 
worked hard for his constituents and who 


accomplished much was Rep. Gerrett Geils, 
Jr., of New Bedford, a republican from the 
7th Bristol district. 

Mr. Geils was of material asistance to 
his colleagues in securing the passage of 
the measure to reorganize the school board. 
The act as it stands carries a referendum 
and will be submitted to the voters in the 
coming state election. 

He also did good service on the bill 
permitting call firemen in his city to qual- 
ify for positions on the permanent list 
without passing a civil service examination, 
and he voted to put the Purchase street 
widening bill over to the next general court. 

Mr. Geils was born in. New Bedford on 
Sept. 28, 1868. He was graduated from the 
public schools there, and as a boy went 
to work in a shoe factory, where he toiled 
for 24 years. In the meantime he had 
taken up the study of law and left the 
shoe business to take up the practice of 
law on passing the bar examinations. 

He served on the committee on legal af- 
fairs during the session of this year. He 


is a Knight of Columbus and a member of 
the Plymouth club. 


Benjamin D. Gifford. 

Cape Cod has the distinction of sending 
its live citizens to look after*their interests 
in the legislature and the voters of the 
southern section were running true to form 
when they elected Dr. Benjamin D. Gifford 
of Chatham to the House this year and last. 

Dr. Gifford fought the bill to  pro- 
hibit the sale of game birds, and he 
fought as hard as he knew how the efforts 
of the rich clubmen to curtail the work of 
the fishermen in Buzzard’s bay. There 
were two of these and it was due partly 
to the efforts of Dr. Gifford that both were 
killed. He also lent what assistance he 
could to other Cape legislators in securing 
appropriations for the harbors along both 
coasts. 

Dr. Gifford this year had a place on the 
committee on public health and was largely 
instrumental in drafting the cold storage 
bill whieh prevents the warehouse men from 
cornering foodstuffs and using the refrig- 
erating plants to keep the prices of farm 
produce and poultry and eggs down when 
the speculators are buying from the farm- 
ers and to keep them up when they are 
selling to the consumers. It was one of the 
most meritorious bills of the session and 
Dr. Gifford should be given great credit for 


his part in securing its enactment. 


He was born in Provincetown on Nov. 
19, 1845, and was graduated from Colgate 
University, attaining a degree of doc- 
tor of medicine at the Albany Medicai 
school. He is a prominent republican on 
the Cape; postmaster of Chatham and also 
the deputy collector of customs. He is a 
Mason, former president of the Barnstable 
District Medical society and president of 
the Ancient and Honorable society of Nan- 
tucket Pilgrims. 


Charles L. Gifford. 

One of the sterling characters of- the 
legislature of 1912, and one who gave great 
promise of becoming a leader, after a little 
more experience, was Rep. Charles L. Gif- 
ford of Barnstable, who represented the 
1st Barnstable district. 

He was able and earnest, understood the 
problems of government, was able to grasp 
the meaning and the import of the big gen- 
eral bills.and possessed great ability in de- 
bate. Coupled with this was the distinct 
fighting spirit, the disinclination to ‘“‘lie 
down’’ when the battle looked hottest, and 
the whole made what even the elders were 
wont to term ‘‘the coming man.’’ 

It was as a defender of the rights of 
his constituents that Rep. Gifford first came 
into notice, and, quite different from the 
experience of most men on Beacon hill, 
his real introduction to the membership 
at large was at a committee hearing, in- 
stead of during a debate on the floor. The 
bill under consideration that day was one 
to prohibit the sale of wild fowl, a measure 
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backed by the fish and game commission- 


ers. Rep. Gifford took the leadership for 
the opposition and the manner in which 
he recited conditions on the Cape and the 
injustice of such a law if applied to the 
residents of his section started such ap- 


plause from the spectators that the commit- — 
tee chairman was forced to threaten to > 
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clear the room. Rep. Gifford worked against 
that bill in season and out of season, with 
the result that he was able to secure a 
leave to withdraw report from the commit- 
tee but, through the influence of the com- 
mission, he was beaten in the legislature, 
where he as leader of the opposition, fought 
the bill for two days, forcing reconsidera- 
tion and making it necessary for the com- 
mission to beat him twice. 

He appeared often before the committee 
on fisheries and game and watched care- 
fully all legislation affecting the clam and 


‘ fa 5 
oyster industry, strongly opposing the rec- 
ommendation of the commission to ‘‘take 


~ > 


_the right of leasing the flats from select- 


men of towns and giving leases to any in- 
habitant of the commonwealth.”’ 

Other measures for which he worked 
hard were those appropriating moneys for 
the improvement of harbors along’ the 
Cape. The Grand Trunk bill, ratification of 
the direct election of United States sena- 
tors and the presidential preference primary 
were other big bills in which he showexz 
that he was of full legislative stature. 

Rep. Gifford is a native of Barnstable, 
having. been born there on March 15, 1871. 
He is a publisher in his native town, and, 
in addition, conducts a real estate and in- 
surance business. He served on the com- 
mittee on insurance in the legislature of 
this year. 


William H. Gifford. 
Men of ail sorts come and go on Beacon 
hill, but it is seldom that one comes who 
accomplishes so much for his district as 


Rep. William H. Gifturd of Westport or 
who works so many hours every day 
throughout a session. Rep. Gifford is a 
democrat. He is also the most popular man 
in the house and has been during the en- 
tire four years that he has served in it. 
A man is judged on Beacon hill because 
of his popularity; at home he is put on 
trial for what he doesn’t do and only the 


things he has accomplished are allowed to 
weigh in the balance. Rep. Gifford wins 
both ways, but it is because he is popular 
with his colleagues in the legislature that 
he is able to turn in so clean a score at 
home. 

Take the last session, for instance. Mr. 
Gifford served on the committee on ways 
and means. That body passes on all the 
appropriation bills of the year. It is a 
hard-worked set of men, and, it may be 
remarked in passing, only those are as- 
signed to it whom the speaker regards as 
qualified to undertake the big things. 

The Westport man was on it, though, 
when the extra appropriation for the Fall 
River textile school came up, which was an 
extremely fortunate thing for the institu- 
tion. Every member of the committee was 
against granting the school the money, 
with the one exception of Mr. Gifford, who 
knew the circumstances. 

He fought every step of the way. One 
member of the committee, then another, be- 
came convinced, as a result of the West- 
port legislator’s efforts, that the demand 
was a worthy one. In the end he secured 
a favorable report. Then came the fight in 
the legisiature and again he was forced to 
go fast, aithough he had with him at that 
time the membership of the committee who 
fought to save their own report. The real 
battle did not begin, though, until Gov. 
Foss vetoed the appropriation. Then Rep. 
Gifford got busy in earnest and it was he 
who secured its passage over the governor’s 
veto. 

It was he, too, who adroitly engineered 
the Brightman Street bridge bill out of the 
committee with a favorable report after the 
members had once voted the other way 
and after Rep. Crocker of Boston had re- 
ported in the hcuse against it. As a re- 
sult of his efforts the city of Fall River will 
be saved $70,000 this year and $15,000 an- 
nually hereafter. Had he not been on the 
committee that bill would never have been 


passed. 
He was born in Dartmouth on Jan. 20, 
1851, is a merchant and farmer and has 


been a deputy sheriff for several yeags. He 
is a Mason. 


Gurdon W. Gordon. 
The Hampden county delegation in the 
house this year was one of the strongest of 


any county in the state and one o, the 
ablest men in it was Rep. Gurdon W. Gor- 
don of Springfield, who represented the 7th 
district. 

Rep. Gordon was assigned by the speaker 
to a place on the committee on street rail- 
ways, which was charged with the task of 
framing the Western Massachusetts trolley 
merger bill. His sound judgment and his 
knowledge of the region were of tremendous 
importance to the committee and no man in 
the legislature was more intimately con- 
nected with the drafting of the bill than he. 

He found time while that measure was 
pending to devote himself to the new 
Springfield charter and he worked early 
and late with his constituents and with the 
committee on cities to secure for Spring- 
field a form of government which promised 
satisfactory results and under which it is 
expected the greatest measure of good gov- 
ernment might be secured. 


Rep. Gordon voted right on most of the 
big general measures also, he being recorded 
in favor of ratifying the amendment to the 
federal constitution providing for the di- 
rect election of United States senators and 
on most of the other measures intended to 
give the people greater power in elections. 
He was interested, too, in the bill which 
sought to interest the United States au- 
thorities in the Connecticut river to the 
end that it may become one of the nation’s 
great inland waterways. 


Rep. Gordon was born in Sheffield on 
Nove 26, 1871, and was graduated from the 
Creat Barrington High school and from 


Williams college, afterward studying Jaw 
and attaining a degree of LL.B. at Boston 
University Eaw school. He is a prominent 
member of the Hampden County bar and 
a member of the Springfield board of health. 


Isaac Gordon. 

A forceful and concise talker, who never 
addressed the house unless he had some- 
thing worth saying, Rep. Isaac Gordon of 
Boston played a prominent part in the big 
debates of the house for a first year man. 
Appointed to the important committee on 
taxation, he took an active part in the con- - 
sideration of all measures which came be- 
fore that committee and was one of its. 
most hardworking members. He supported 
the various measures which would tend to 
reduce the state tax and consistently op- 


posed legislation which would increase the 
tax burdens of the poor. J 

The Boston legislator, who is one of the 
successful young members of the Suffolk 
county bar, was an earnest advocate of all 
legislation to facilitate the trial of civil 
cases for the benefit of poor defendants and 
litigants. He was a hard worker for all pro- 
gressive legislation such as the Donahue 
resolutions ratifying the proposed amend- 
ment to the national constitution for the di- 
rect election of United States senators by 
the people, the federal income tax and in- 
itiative and referendum. All matters bene- 
fiting the laboring classes also received his 
support. 

Rep. Gordon is an excellent type of the 
self-made young man. He is a member of 
the Jewish race and one of only two men of 
that race to have the honor of serving in 
the legislature this session. Born in Rus- 
sia, March 14, 1883, he migrated to this 
country when very young. By means of 
hard work he managed to complete a course 
in the Y. M. C. A. evening law school, re- 
ceiving his degree from that institution in 
1905. He was a member of the old Boston 
common council, now extinct, in 1909. He 
is connected with the Knights of Pythias 
and the Boston Children’s Aid society. 


Frederic J. Grady. 

The Needham-Dedham district is nor- 
mally a safe republican district but it 
wasn’t difficult, after the session had been 
under way a while, to understand how it 
happened to elect Frederic J. Grady, a dem- 
ocrat, to this year’s house. Active and ca- 
pable the interests of his constituents were 
well cared for by him and his record is one 
that his district may well be proud of. His 
principal achievement, and it was an es- 
pecially noteworthy one, was in securing @ 
provision in the metropolitan parkways Dill 
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for the construction of a parkway from 
Boyden square in the town of Dedham to 
the Stony Brook reservation at a cost of 
$10,000. Later, when a veto of the whole 
bill was imminent, he was one of those who 
laid down hard on Gov. Foss to sign it, 
which the governor finally did. 

Appointed to the committee on constitu- 
tional amendments, Rep. Grady, on that 
committee, was an earnest advocate of the 
initiative and referendum amendment to the 
constitution, which the democrats and pro- 
gressive republicans, came within less than a 
dozen votes of putting through the house, 
where a two-thirds vote is required. The 
eommittee on constitutional amendments 
has within the past few years, because of 
the innumerable schemes for revision of the 
constitution to give the people a greater 
share in lawmaking, become one of the most 
important committees of the house and the 
young man from Dedham, through his faith- 
ful attendance upon the work of the com- 
mittee, which thoroughly familiarized him 
with the various measures before it, be- 
came one of its leading members. 

Rep. Grady showed himself a thorough 
progressive, supporting such measures as 


a 


the presidential primary act, the public 


opinion bill,. the direct election of United 
States senators and the federal income tax. 
His votes were in sharp contrast to the 


record of his predecessor and_ were, undoubt-. 


edly, more in accord with the sentiment of 
a majority of his constituents. , 

Rep. Grady was born in Dedham, August 
4, 1881, graduated from the public schools 
and in 1904 received his degree from Bos- 
ton University law school. In his own town 
he has been a registrar of voters for four 
years, assessor for the same length of time 
and moderator of town meetings for the 
past two years, the latter an exceptional 
honor for so young a man. 


William J. Graham. 


Rep. William J. Graham of Lawrence was 
first elected to the house back in 1904 and 
he has been re-elected every year since. 
This statement of fact alone will give you 
some idea of the character of the man. 
His long service has at all times been 
marked by honesty, ability and a strict de- 
votion to his public duties and to his con- 
stituents which have made him a credit 
to the people whom he represents and a 
legislator whose service is of value to the 
commonwealth. : 

His greatest achievement, he says, was 
in forcing the Essex Company to put a 
boom above Lawrence dam, and afterward 
he turned his efforts to other matters af- 
fecting the city and was successful in get- 
ting through a bill to permit the voters to 
vote on the question of a new charter. 

This year Rep. Graham was instrumental 
in getting through the legislature a bill to 
provide for an improved highway between 
Lawrence and Methuen. He also took a 
prominent part in the agitation over legis- 
lation to provide for an investigation of the 
strike of the Lawrence operatives. It was 
this agitation which was undoubtedly re- 
sponsible to a great extent in the quick set- 
tlement of the controversy. 

He supported the Donahue resolutions in 
favor of the direct election of United States 
senators by the people, the federal income 
tax resolutions, initiative and referendum, 
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the public opinion bill and also supported 
the various labor bills. 

Rep. Graham was born in Lawrence on 
Oct. 2, 1873, and was educated in Phillips 
Andover Academy and Tufts Medical school. 
He was a member of the democratic city 
committee of Lawrence from 1896 to 1904, 
serving as its president in 1902-’03. He isa 


a 


member of the Knights of Columbus and the 
Lawrence Canoe club. In 1906 he served 
on the special committee of the legislature 
which visited the Lewis and Clarke ex- 
position at Portland, Ore. 


James |. Green. 

As a member of the committee on federal 
relations, Rep. James I. Green, the enter- 
prising young representative from Ward 4, 
Charlestown, was very much in the lime- 
light during the past sesion. This committee 
had before it the Donahue resolutions in 
favor of the direct election of United States 
senators by the people, the resolutions rat- 
ifying the proposed amendment to the na- 
tional constitution for a federal income tax, 
the resolutions in favor of the establishment 
of a national parcels post, and a number of 
other important measures of a like nature 
which have held the attention of the public 
for some time. 

Rep. Green, in a quiet way, put in a great 


deal of good work in behalf of these various 
measures and it is due to the efforts of men 
like him that the past sesion saw the legis- 
lature, including the senate, considered rank- 
ly conservative, go on record as the first leg- 
islature in the country to ratify the pro- 
posed amendment to the national constitu- 
tion for the popular election of U. S. sena- 
tors 

This was Rep. Green’s second year in the 
house and the experience which he had ac- 
quired in the session of 1911:made him a val- 
uable legislator to his. district for which he 
succeeded in securing ‘many. benefits in the 
way of legislation,. Heivaided in getting 
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through the bill, for which Charlestown has 
fought for years, providing for the abolition 
of the grade crossings there, which have 
been the cause of the loss of many a life in 
the past few years. He was also instrument- 
al in getting through the order against the 
removal ort the navy yard from Charlestown. 

As the year before, Rep. Green was found 
at all times in support of every measure 
intended to relieve the working classes and 
in favor of all bills seeking to bring about 
more popular government, 

Rep. Green was born in Boston, April 9, 
1885. He obtained his education in the paro- 
chial schools, the Boston Latin school, and 
Boston college. He is a law student and is 
preparing to pass the bar examination. In 
1909, he served on the Boston common coun- 
cil, now extinct. He served on the democra- 
tic city committee in 1910. Socially, he is 
connected with the Bunker Hill democratic 
club, the Hayes Square, City Square and Hl- 
icott Social clubs. 


es) : 
Fred P. Greenwood. 

Fred P. Greenwood of Everett, represent- 

ing the 24th Middlesex district in this his 

second year, was one of the strongest Roose- 


velt men in the house. 
became distinguished for his opposition to 


In his first year he 


Sen. Lodge, and his voting for Joseph 
Walker as Lodge’s successor. It was not a 
popular position. in the house (although it 
must have beerf among Greenwood’s con- 
siituents, etse h€é wou:d not have been re- 
elected), and as Ren Greenwood became 
more and more widely known for his oppo- 
sition to ‘‘machineé rule,” interruption to his 
speeches in the house sometimes occurred. 

This year he was ranking member of the 
committee on education and also on the 
public service committee. 


particulariy. 


To the title of “progressive,” Rep. Green- 
wood has added that of ‘‘watch dog of the. 


treasury,’’ and not since the days of Elmer 


Stevens has there been a member of the 


house who deserved it so well. 


Greenwood voted for all the progressive 
He was a strong temperance ad-— 


measures. 
vocate, and opposed as in the previous year 
the repeal of the bar and bottle bill, also: 
measures tending to invade the sanctity of 
the Sabbath. He was liberal enough, how-: 


ever, to vote in his first year to allow the. 


Jews to sell kosher meat on Sunday, instead 
of Saturday. : 

Rep. Greenwood has been one of the 
champions of woman suffrage. 

Fred P. Greenwood was born in Alstead, 
N. H., May 29, 1855, and was educated in 
the public schools of Everett. After spend- 
ing 20 years in the wholesale produce busi- 
ness he devoted a decade to the work of 
the Boston Seamen’s Friend society. He is 
a member of. the board of trade, Republican 
Club of Mass., Y. M. C. A., Congregational 
Club, and R. A. 


James F. Griffin. 

One of the strong figures in the considera- 
tion of matters of legislation on Beacon 
hill during the past session was Rep. James 
F. Griffin, the young democratic member 


serving his second term in the house from 
the 22d Suffolk district. The young Ward 


It was as a mem-: 
ber of the latter committee that he shone 
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22 representative is also gifted with the 
charin of personal magnetism and was one 
of the most popular solons in the legislature 
of 1912. 

kKep. Griffin’s strength was shown in his 
fight to secure the passage of a resolve au- 
thorizing an investigation of telephone rates 
and service in the metropolitan district. This 
measure precipitated one of the biggest leg- 
islative battles of the past session. The re- 
solve had been adversely reported by thecom- 
mittees on mercantile affairs, joint rules 
and ways and means, three of the most in- 
fluential committees of the entire legislature. 
Rep. Griffin succeeded in securing the sub- 
stitution of the resolve for each of these ad- 
verse committe reports and the passage of 
the resclve by the house. 

Rep. Griffin also made a splendid fight for 
a bill to wipe out the minimum charge of 
50 cents a month for gas meters and a bill 
providing that where a consumer use $7 
worth of electricity or more a year there 
shall be no extra charge for meter service. 
He had to fight the leaders of the public 
lighting committee on both of these bills. 
Rep. Griffin’s committees this year - were 
elections and fisheries and game. 

Rep. Griffin was born in Boston, Jan. 19, 
1884. He is a graduate of the public schools. 


He is a broker and one ot the youngest mem- 
bers of the Boston Curb Exchange. For 
nine years he has been connected with the 
A. S. Leland & Co. concern. He is a mem- 
ber of the Knights of Columbus, Moose 
{P. D.) and the Star of Jamaica Veteran 
Firemen. 


John W. Haigls. 

No man in Massachusetts has had a 
greater or a better influence on its govern- 
ment during the last four years than Rep. 
John W. Haigis of Montague, who, during 
that time, has represented the 3d Franklin 
district in the. house. 

Rep. Haigis has been a wide-awake, able 
and fearless legislator from the day of his 
arrival on Beacon Hill. This year as in the 
other years of his service he led the fight 
.for the income tax amendment to the 
federal constitution. In addition to that he 
was the leader this year in the battle for 
woman’s suffrage and the able manner in 
which that fight was handled was publicly 
commended by the leaders in the movement. 
He also was prominent in all progressive 
legislation favoring the initiative and ref- 
erendum, repeal of the enrolment feature 
of the direct primaries law besides leading, 
as usual, the fight for direct election of 
United States senators. 

As a member of the committee on rail- 
roads Rep. Haigis took an active part in 
securing the entry of the Grand Trunk to 
Boston and Worcester. He had been in pre- 
vious years one of the foremost in the fight 
against the attempt of the New Haven to 
monopolize the transportation systems of 
the state and he believes the entry of the 
Grand Trunk will effectually put an end to 
the opportunities for such a policy. 

His influence in the legislature was prob- 
ably shown to greater advantage on a Dill 
from his home town than in any _ other 
manner during the session just closed. This 
was a measure to permit the Turner’s Falls 
Company, one of the old-time water- 
rights corporations, to become subject to 
athe business corporation law. Ordinarily 
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this would be no slight matter to get 
through the legislature, involving, as it did, 


a dozen or more different questions of pol- - 


icy. Rep. Haigis, though, engineered the 
thing through all its readings on voice votes, 
something almost unprecedented. 

As a member of the special committee on 
congressional redistricting he was one of 
the leaders in the fight for the committee’s 
bill, which finally passed the legislature, 
when the local machines tried to overturn 
it last spring. 3 

Rep. Haigis came to the house first in 
1909 and has served every year since. 


He is one of those who voted for the Don- 
ahue bill for a real senatorial preference 
in the coming election and this should be 
of great assistance in that district. 

Rep. Haigis was born in Montague on 
July 21, 1881, and was graduated from the 
public schools there. He is.-a Mason, presi- 
dent of the Turner’s Falls board of trade 
and chairman of the board of water com- 
missioners of that village. Recently he has 
assumed the business management of the 
Greenfield Recorder, necessitating his re- 
tirement from the legislature, which, there- 
by, sustains a genuine loss. 

Benjamin F. Haines. 

Rep. Benjamin F. Haines of Medford, the 

republican member of the house from the 


28th Middlesex district, ranked as one of 
the leaders of the lower branch during 
the past session. Although but a second 
year member, his ability was recognized by 
Speaker Cushing who honored him with an 
appointment to the chairmanship of the 
committee on education. His broad liberal- 
ity and ability to see merit in new things 
and to discern new conditions, made his 
service of great value to the commonwealth 
He also served on the committee on legal 
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affairs. The latter committee has more 
matters before it for consideration than any 
other committee, 

It was as one of the leading opponents 
of the Boston & Maine-New Haven merger 
and Western trolley consolidation bills, how- 
ever, that the Medford legislator achieved 
his greatest distinction. Rep. Haines in 
fact paid particular attention to all railroad 
matters. He strongly opposed any further 
attempts on the part of the New Haven to 
create an unwarranted monopoly of trans- 
portation in Massachusetts and had the 
pleasure of seeing both the trolley merger 
and the bill to consolidate the New Haven 
and Boston & Maine defeated. 

Rep. Haines is a republican of the pro- 
gressive sort. He supported such popular 
and progressive measures as the Donahue 
resolutions in favor of the direct election 
of United States senators and the resolu- 
tions ratifying the federal income tax 
amendment to the constitution. He was 
very popular with his associates and was 
selected as one of the presiding Officers of 
the mock session which brought the session 
of 1912 to a close. 

Rep. Haines was born in Boston on Nov. 
25, 1876. He graduated from the New Bed- 
ford high school and Brown university. He 
also took a course in the Boston University 
Law school and is a lawyer by profession. 
He is a member of the South Medford Re- 
publican and the Medford clubs and belongs 
also to the Elks, Knights of Pythias, Red 
Men, Sons of St. George and Masons, R. A. 
Ce kK Me: 82 


Edward M. Hall. 

One of the new men from western Mas- 
sachusetts in the house of 1912 who made 
a good impression on his colleagues and ac- 
complished a lot for his constituents was 
Edward M. Hall of Pittsfield, a democrat, 
whose popularity and hard common sense 
made him a valuable addition to the Berk- 
shire delegation. 

It can be said, indeed, that no man in 
the legislature worked harder for his sec- 
tion than did Mr. Hall, and while his earn- 
estness and effort is shown in a number of 
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the things: that have become law it is also 
evidenced in some that were prevented from 
finding a place on statute books. Among 
these latter may be instanced a bill which 
practically *would have prevented the shoot- 
ing of deer in Massachusetts, a privilege for 
which southern Berkshire led the fight year 
after year until, in 1910, it won. Mr. Hall’s 
work against the propositnon to go back to 
the old conditions had much to do with re- 
taining for the hunters of the four western 
counties a few weeks of sport annually and 
for the farmers the opportunity to get a 
little fresh meat each year without paying 
tribute to the beef trust. 

No member of the house worked harder 
for the bill fixing the salaries of the city 
council of Pittsfield under the new charter 
than did Rep. Hall. It was necessary to 
fight the influential committee on cities to 
secure the enactment of the law, and the 
member from the 5th Berkshire was one of 
the most active in doing this. 

As a member of the committee on public 
health he also took an important part in 
framing the measure to regulate the cold 
storage warehouses so that they can no 
longer be used by manipulators to create a 
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corner in foodstnffs and milk for the con- 


sumers in times of plenty as well as_ in. 


times of famine. 

Rep. Hall was born in Bennington, Vt., 
on Jan. 19, 1875, and attended the public 
schools of Hoosick Falls, N. Y. He is a 
bricklayer by trade, a member of the Elks, 
the Knights of Columbus, the Father Mat- 
thews and the Berkshire Gun club. He is 
also a member of the democratic city com- 
mittee of Pittsfield. 


. Freeman Hall. 
One of the best legislators on Beacon hill 
this year was Rep. Freeman Hall of Brock- 
ton, a republican, who represented’ the 11th 


Plymouth district all the time and the -people 
of Massachusetts without regard to party 
whenever there was any matter of general 
legislation up for settlement. 

Rep. Hall was one of those republicans 
who believed that the party must cut away 
from the big business Goliath that holds it 
captive or perish because of the company it 
is forced to keep. For that reason his vote 
was generally one of the most progressive 
in the legislature. He was an advocate of 
the bill to permit the voters to express their 
preference for president, and also of the 
measure to allow them next fall to recom- 
mend a candidate for United States senator 
to the legislature. Rep. Hall also voted to 
ratify the constitutional amendment provid- 
ing for the direct election of United States 
senators. He also favored Pres. Taft’s in- 
come tax amendment to the constitution 
and he was one of those who favored the 
abolition of party enrollment at the pri- 
maries. 

There were a number of matters before 
the house this year of particular interest to 
Brockton, and for each of them Rep. Hall 
worked hard. One dealt with a rather pe- 
culiar case, involving the title to a number 
of lots in the Mulberry Street cemetery. 
‘Lone matter went to the committee on legal 
affairs and in that body a great deal of 
opposition to the city’s request developed, 
but through the efforts of Rep. Hall and his 
colleagues this was finally overcome, and 
the committee, after it had secured agree- 
ment to a new draft of the bill reported it 
favorably and helped it on its way, so that 
the city may now undertake the street im- 
provements that depended on the authority 
conferred by the act. 

Rep. Hall worked for the bill for a high- 
way commission for his city as he did also 
for the one that limited definitely the term 
of the city treasurer. 

Rep. Hall was born in Dennis on July 22, 
1867, and was graduated from the public 
schools and at the Oil City (Penn.) Busi- 
ness College. He is a grocer in Brockton, to 
which city he removed many years ago. He 
has been prominent in the republican party 
there, being a member of the Republican 
Club, that, with the Masons, being his only 
fraternal connection. Rep. Hall served his 
city for two years as a councilman and for 
two years as an alderman. Afterward he 
was chosen for one year to be an assistant 
assessor. He was assigned by Speaker Cush- 
ing to the committee on drainage. 


Clarence W. Harding. 
One of the men to whom is due a good 
Share of the credit for the success of the 
many popular progressive and popular meas- 
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ures that have been enacted by the legisla- 
ture during the past two years is Rep. 
Clarence W. Harding of Whitman, a demo- 
crat who has served two years in the 
lower branch from the 5th Plymouth dis- 
trict and is now a candidate for the senate. 

Although of a quiet disposition and not 
inclined to seek the limelight, Rep. Harding 
had an important part in the success of the 
Donahue resolutions for the direct election 
of United States senators, the presidential 
preference primary bill and other measures 
of a similar nature, which have been fa- 
vorably acted upon in the house during 
the past two sessions of the legislature. 

Speaker Cushing appointed the Whitman 
man to the committee on insurance this 
year. In 1911 he had served on the com- 
mittee on federal relations. which considered 
most of the so-called progressive measures 
then before the general court. Although the 
matters which are considered by the insur- 
ance committee are not of as great pub- 
lic interest as those which go before federal 
relations, they are more intricate and re- 
quire men possessed of good hard common 
sense and ability to delve deep into techni- 
calities to give them proper consideration. 
Rep. Harding lived up to all the require- 
ments. 

No member of the house was more faith- 
ful in his attendance upon committee hear- 
ings and the sessions of the lower branch 
than the Whitman legislator. He support- 
ed, besides the above-mentioned measures, 
the initiative and referendum, the Donahue 
resolutions ratifying the amendment to the 
national constitution for a federal income 


tax, and, in fact, every proposition designed 
to benefit the great masses including the 
various labor bills. 

Rep. Harding was born in Whitman on 
Feb. 7, 1868, and was graduated in the 
public schools. He is engaged in the shoe 
business and is a member of the Shoe 
Workers’ Union, the Odd Fellows and the 
United Workmen. He has been a member 
of the Whitman board of selectmen and has 
hack on the> democratic town committee 

ere. 


Leonard F. Hardy. 
The legislator to whom should go the 
major share of the credit for the original 
passage by the house and then passage over 


the governor’s weto of the bill for the 
consolidation of the Worcester, Spring- 
field and Berkshire railway lines, 


should go is Rep. Leonard F. Hardy of Hunt- 
ington, who devcted all of his spare time in 
the session of 1912 to telling legislators from 
other sections the predicament of the west- 
ern hill towns, and all of his working time 
to securing a bill that woul@ accomplish 
what was desired. This is the bill that car- 
ried with it the New Haven’s promise of 
trolley extension all over the western coun- 
ties. 

Rep. Hardy is a republican and represented 
the 2d Hampshire district. He also was one 
of the most active members of the house, 
in which he was serving his third term, and, 
although he made the transportation trou- 
bles ot his own end of the state the big mat- 
ter of the year he still found time to take 
part in all of the legislation, big and little, 
that caine before the body. 

It was the trolley bill though, that en- 


gaged his-most serious attention. He iter- 
ated and reiterated for the benefit of his 
colleagues everywhere the utter hopelessness 
to the isolated hill towns unless something 
were done to give them connection with the 
outside world. Their only chance for pros- 
perity, he pointed out, lay in getting railroad 
lines to them, and the opportunity offered 
by the New Haven when that road promised 
to expend $6,100,000 in extensions was too 
liberal to be overlooked, he insisted, especial- 
ly when it represented what was probably 


their last hope. As chairman of the commit- 
tee on street railways he drafted the bill 
which afterward passed the house, to be 
vetoed by Gov. Foss. He then held his or- 
ganization intact and secured the passage 
of the bill over the veto in the house. 

Rep. Hardy was born in Woodsport, N. 
Y., on Oct. 24, 1874, and attended the public 
schools there, afterward being graduated 
from the Fairfield Military Academy at Fair- 
field, N. Y. He is a Mason, R. A. C., K. T. 
and Mystic Shrine, a member of the Hunt- 
ington republican town committee and of 
the board of water commissioners there. He 
has been a member of the house for three 
years, all of which he served on the com- 
mittee on street railways. He was also 
elerk of the special committee on public 
utilities of 1911. 


Edward F. Harrington. 
A Fall River legislator of more than or- 
dinary ability and one who has always 


worked hard in the interests of his con- 
stituents is Rep. Edward F. Harrington of 
the 10th Bristol district. 

Mr. Harrington is a democrat who is will- 
ing at all times to fight for his party prin- 
ciples, although twice in the last session 
he was obliged to vote against Gov. Foss 
after the latter had vetoed two Fall River 
bills. The first of these was the measure 
appropriating money for needed improve- 
ments and desired extensions to the tex- 
tile school in his city. The other wags the 
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veto of the bill providing for the state as- 
suming charge of the Brightman Street 
bridge. Both of these were meritorious 
measures and Mr. Harrington believed that 
the governor was making a mistake when 
he vetoed them. 

Mr. Harrington was a tower of strength 
to the governor, though, when the bill for 
an agricultural school in Bristol county was 
before the legislature and he worked hard 
for it, as he did for most of the Bristol 
county and all of the Fall River measures. 

One of the best fights made during this 
year’s session was made by Mr. Harring- 
ton for the bill for the election of a police 
commission in Fall River. He took charge 
of the measure when it came from the 
committee on cities with an adverse re- 
port. There was a_ decided sentiment 
against it, some of the Fall River repre- 
sentatives having done their utmost to kill 
it even while it was in the committee. 

Rep. Harrington, however, took charge of 
the fight then and there and he fought the 
committee to a standstill on every reading 
of the bill, being beaten eventually by only 
a small vote. j 

He was a hard worker for the big pro- 
gressive measures, including the presidential 
preference primary, the income tax, direct 
election of United States senators, repeal 
of the enrollment provision of the direct 
primaries law and all the others. 

Rep. Harrington was born in Fall River 
on Aug. 10,,1878, and was graduated from 
a private school, entering the grocery busi- 
ness immediately afterward. He is a 
member of the Sacred Heart Christian Doc- 
trine society, the Clover club and the An- 
cient Order of Hibernians. He has served 
six years in the Fall River board of alder- 
men and one year in the common council. 
During the session just closed he was on 
the committee on mercantile affairs. 


James A. Hart. 

A progressive republican of the best type 
is Rep. James A. Hart of Ward 24, Boston, 
who has completed two years’ service in 
the house with credit to himself and to his 
district and who is now a candidate for 
senator in the district comprising Wards 
23 and 24. As last year, Rep. Hart led the 
fight against the various so-called fire haz- 
ard bills which would put a hardship on 
his district and which would be beneficial 
chiefly in promoting the sale of certain fire 
proof materials and iff raising rents. In 


place of the bills he secured the passage of 
a resolve for an investigation of the whole 
matter for a commission appointed by Gov. 
Foss. ‘| “aj 

For the committee on cities Rep. Hart 
handled the fight for the bill to increase 
the Boston school board from five to nine 
members and bring it in closer touch with 
the parents, a measure which was defeated 
by the efforts of the small clique which 
controls the schools through the Public 
School association. He also successfully 
brought out of his committee and carried 
through to enactment his bill to allow the 
city of Boston to grant pensions of $125 a 
year to all call firemen who have served 
for 15 years in the department. 

Rep. Hart did effective work for the mil- 
lion dollar parkway bill which carried an 
appropriation of $450,000 for the construc- 
tion of the Old Colony avenue boulevard 


and one of $5000 for bathing and recreation- 


faciluies on the metropolitan park land at 
Dorenester Lower Muilis. Likewise he was 
in tne foretront or the fight to carry 
through the house the biil aucnorizing bos- 
ton to expend, if the voters accept tue act, 
$ouu,vu0 a year tor fNve years tor new 
streets, 6U percent of the money to be spent 
in tne suburban wards. 

kkep. Hart has made a record as a pro- 
gressive repunlican of the tirst water. He 
stood out strongly’ both years of his serv- 
ice in the lower bianch for the federal in- 
come tax amendment, the Donahue resolu- 
tlons ratitying the proposed amendment to 
the national constitution to provide’ for 
ithe election of United States senators by 
direct vote of the people and the initiative 
and reterendum amendment to the state 
constitution. He was also one of the re- 
pubiicans who stood out in favor of giving 
the voters of Boston a chance to say wnetn- 
er they wanted to increase the size of their 
city council so as to provide for district 
representation. 

Rep. Hart was born in Guysboro, N. S., 
Oct. 29, 1864, and is a graduate of the 
public schools. Before coming to the 
house he served two years in the old Bos- 
ton common council. He is a member of 
thes ALw ETA. M.,. £70.40. FE Encampment, 
Dorchester Gentlemen’s Driving club, the 
Ashmont, Ward 24 Republican and the 
Men’s clubs. 


Edward R. Hathaway. 

Rep. Edward R. Hathaway of New Bed- 
ford, a republican who represented the 8th 
Bristol district in the house of 1912, as he 
had in the three previous sessions, was one 


of the popular members of the legislature. 

He was more than that, though, for 
Speaker Cushing assigned him to the com- 
mittee on street railways, always a hard- 
worked body, but unusually so this year. As 
a result he played a large part in the fram- 
ing of the trolley merger bill, the biggest 
piece of legislation of the session. 

He was the author of the bill to reor- 
ganize the New Bedford school board by 
reducing the number of members to six, 
with the mayor. The referendum was at- 
tached and the voters of the city will de- 
cide in the coming state election whether 
or not they want to accept the act. 

Mr. Hathaway was one of the legislators 
who fought Gov. Foss when the latter ve- 
toed the trolley merger. He voted for the 
call firemen’s bill, permitting them to join 
the permanent department without a civil 
service examination, and he favored put- 
ting the Purchase street widening bill over 
to the next legislature. 

Mr. Hathaway. was born in New Bedford 
on Jan. 29, 1874, was graduated from the 
public schools there and is in the clothing 
business. He is a member of the Dartmouth 


club and the Elks and has served two years- 


on the school board. 


Truman R. Hawley. 

Rep. Truman R. Hawley of Malden, in his 
second year in the house, took added prom- 
inence as chairman of the committee on 
mercantile affairs, and as a member of the 
rules committee. Rep. Hawley was a lieu- 
tenant of Speaker Cushing in the latter’s 


contest for the speakership, and thus was 
close to the throne during the session. 

Rep. Hawley’s popularity was evidenced 
by his election to the clerkship of the rules 
committee. What with this, and mercan- 
tile affairs, and also membership on liquor 
law, the Malden representative was one of 
the busiest men in the house. 

Rep. Hawley’s independence, courage, and 
persistence, can be well illustrated by what 
he did on the “dry measure bill’. For years 
the public have suffered from dishonest 
tradesmen who took advantage of the 
double standard allowed under the old “dry 
measure law.” They could buy potatoes by 
weight, and sell by measure. Saving three 
pounds to tmemselves on most. 

Chairman Hawley’s committee put a bill 
through the legislature in April abolishing 
the double standard for potatoes and other 


common vegetables, and defining a peck of 
potatoes as 15 pounds. 

Rep. Hawley voted for all the progressive 
measures of the year—the presidential pri- 
mary, direct election of U. S. senators, the 
referendum, and all the purely political bills 
and against the bill to repeal the bar and 
bottle act. 

Truman R. Hawley was born in Malden 
on Oct. 7, 1876, and was educated in the 
public schools and at Harvard University, 
taking his degree in 1900, and from the 
law school in 1905. He belongs to the Ma- 
sons, and the Massachusetts club. He served 
in the Malden common council three years 
prior to his election to the house of 1911. 


Martin Hays. 

Independent and courageous to the highest 
degree and a republican who is ever ready 
to stand up in his boots and fight for the 
interests of his party, Rep. Martin Hays of 
the 25th Suffolk district was a prominent 
figure in the house of 1912. The Ward 25 
man was one of the few republican members 
of the house who stood out against the 
presidential preference primary bill until 
the last minute, fighting it at every step. 
despite the claims of a certain Boston 
Roosevelt newspaper organ that the people 
of the state were clamoring for such legis- 
lation. s 

Although he G@pposed the presidential pri- 
mary bill, Rep. Hays was by no means a 
reactionary. In fact, he was one of the 
strongest republican progressives in the 
house and supported such popular and pro- 
gressive measures as the initiative and ref- 
erendum amendment to the state constitu- 
tion, the Donahue resolutions in favor of 
the direct election of United States senators 
by the people and the federal income tax 
resolutions. He personally introduced a 
bill providing for the calling of a constitu- 
tional convention to consider the advisa- 
bility of changing the state constitution 
in conformity with the demands of the 
times, and made a hard fight to secure its 


passage. He was one of the prominent 
members of the legislature, one of the 
ablest debaters and a fighter from _ the 


ground up. His voice was heard on all big 
legislation and his vote was always in ac- 
cord with the dictates of his conscience. 
Rep. Hays was signally honored by Speak- 
er Cushing at the close of the session with 
an appointment to the recess committee 
which is to investigate and report next year 
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the subject of municipal indebtedness. He 
was one of the strongest opponents during 
the past session of the regular redistricting 
plan, so-called, contending that under it, 
the three Boston congressional districts 
were insured to the democrats and that 
the republican voters of the city should be 
entitled to at least one congressman, 

Rep. Hays was born in New York city 
on Oct. 14, 1876, and is a graduate of the 
public schools. Through hard work and 


study he has become an able lawyer and 
has a good practice in Boston. He is a 
Mason, a member of the O. E. S., Hepta- 
sophs, Elks, Neighborhood club, A. O. U. W. 
and the Faneuil Improvement association. 


Michael A. Henebery. 

The hardest and most persistent fighter 
Worcester has sent to the legislature in a 
long time is Rep. Michael A. Henebery, the 
popular representative from the 17th dist. 
for the last three years. Rep. Henebery is 
a democrat, a. student of government, a 
leader of his party in the house, and, with- 
al, one of the best-liked and most respected 
members of either party on Beacon Hill. 

During the session just closed there were 
a number of Worcester measures to take up 
the attention of the members from that 
city, but none of them was of such far- 
reaching importance as the home rule Dill, 
framed by Rep. Henebery himself, which 
demanded the right of municipalities to 
grant freight privileges for limited terms to 
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street railways and also to dictate the terms 
regardless of the railroad commission. 
Rep. Henebery took up the fight three years 
ago for the people of Worcester and he has 
been at it ever since. This year he fought 
in the committee on street railways, of 
which he waS a member, but was turned 
down. 
and, on April 17, in one of the hottest fights 
of the session, he fought every corporation 
influence in the house and secured the sub- 


He took the matter up in the house, © 


stitution of his bill for the committee re- 
port. It was a tremendous victory, but on 
April 22 he had to fight it all over again, 
which he did successfully, the bill being 
passed to a third reading on that date. 
Five days later he made still another fight 
and won, securing the bill’s passage to en- 
grossment. The bitterness of the opposition 
may be appreciated when it is said that 
the bill was rushed to the senate, the 
graveyard of popular legislation, and on 
May 1 was incontinently killed. 

Rep. Henebery’s success in the house was 
one of the achievements of the 1912 session 
and it gave him much prestige which was 
used to good effect on the municipal mar- 
ket bill, the water system extension bill, 
the measures extending the efficiency of 
the county courts, civil and probate, and the 
Polytechnic appropriation. 

Rep. Henebery is a Worcester boy, having 
been born in that city on Nov. 10, 1877. He 
graduated from the public schools there and 
afterward from the Boston Y. M. Cc. A. 
law school. He is a practicing lawyer ‘now, 
but previously was for six years a superin- 
tendent of railway construction and for sev- 
en years clerk in the Worcester board of 
health. He is a Knight of Columbus, a 
member of the Royal Arcanum and of the 
City Employees’ Union. 


Ira G. Hersey. ~ 


In sending Ira G. Hersey of Hingham to 
the house the second Plymouth district 
profited to the extent of sending a con- 
servative, a man who though he never be- 
fore had run for public office, yet was able 
to hold his own in the sharpest debates 


in the house, and could always be de- 
pended on. 

No. better illustration could be found 
than that which occurred in the closing 
days of the session, when all was bustle 
and confusion, and there was the strong- 
est kind of a desire to kill as many pend- 
ing bills as possible, ‘‘so as to get through.” 

The resolve came up to provide for build- 
ings and equipment for departments for 
defective delinquents at the Massachusetts 
reformatory, and the reformatory for wom- 
en. The opposition to this bill was bitter, 
and there had been several fights on it. 
It had been recommitted and again re- 
ported. 

When it came*up on this final occa- 
Sion, the chief opponent launched into an- 
other strong attack, and urged its defeat 
because he said no plans or specifications 
had been filed for the spending of the 
$250,000 which the bill carried. It could well 
wait a year, anyway, with a $6.500,000 tax 
staring legislators in the face. 

The member for the prisons committee in 
charge of the bill was absent, but Hersey 
was present—as always. In calm, but im- 
pressive, judicial manner, he pointed out 
that the legislation for the separation of 
the delinquents had already been passed, 
and its need unquestioned. The pending 
bill simply provided the means without 
which the penal authorities could be pow- 
erless to carry out its law. Plans and spe- 
cification had been filed with the proper 
authorities—the prison commission and. the 
governor. As for the expense, there was 
no occasion to worry about that, for the 


money would be taken out of the prison 
industries fund. 

The speech was well prepared, and well- 
delivered, and it carried convictions. It 
was terse, and the house listened, paying 
Rep. Hersey an unusual compliment for 
that period, and passed the bill to en- 
grossmenf. 

Speaker Cushing made no mistake in 
placing Rep. Hersey on ‘the ways and 
means committee, the hardest working, 
and most important committee of the 
house. He was always against extrava- 
gance. 

Ira G. Hersey was born in Hingham, 
March 12, 1860. He was educated in the 
public schools, and is a . contractor and 
builder. He is a 32nd degree Mason and 
an Odd Fellow. : 


Willlam P. Hickey. 
As a member of the committee on federal 
relations in this year’s house Rep. William 
P. Hickey of South Boston serving his 


fourth consecutive-term as the representa- 
tive of the 14th Suffolk district, was natural- 


ly much in the limeligit.. This committee 
had referred to it for consideration the 
Donahue resolutions in fayor of the direct 
election of United States senators by the 
people and the ratification of the income tax 
amendment to the federal constitution. The 
South Boston legislator worked hard for 
both of these measures and helped to secure 
a favorable report on each of them. He 
was also instrumental later in getting the 
first resolutions passed by both branches. 
The income tax amendment failed in the 
senate by a close vote after_being passed by 
the lower branch. 

Rep. Hickey’s greatest achievement dur-: 
ing the past session, however, was the pas-- 
sage of the bill to compel storage warehouse: 
concerns to file true returns of the taxable: 
property in their possession with the tax: 
assessors. This bill will result in increasing: 
the revenue of the city of Boston to the ex-- 
tent of several thousands of dollars each 
year. Heretofore the assessors have found! 
it impossible to secure a proper return from: 
these corporations and there has been no: 
legal way to compel them to furnish proper’ 
accounts. 

In his four years’ service in the house 
Rep. Hickey has by his work proved_ his; 
value to his constituency. He supported 
every proposition intended to lighten the 
burdens of the laboring classes. 

Rep. Hickey was born in Boston on Nov.. 
18, 1871. He obtained his education in the 
public schools and is at present engaged im 
the real estate business. He was formerly 
superintendent of the L street bath. He is 
prominent in social and fraternal organiza- 
tions, being connected with the Warren club, 
the South Boston Athletic association, the 
Elks, N. E. O. P. and the A. O. H. He was 
a member of the Boston common council 
in 1896, ’°97 and ’98. During his service in 
the legislature he has served on the com- 
mittee on federal relations, counties and 
taxation. 

Rep. Hickey presented the bill giving 
Spanish war veterans a preference of five 
percent in civil service examination, which 
bill was vetoed by Gov. Foss and the veto 
sustained by the vote of Pres.. Greenwood 
of the senate. Rep. Hickey also got through 
the resolve for am investigation by the 
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state board of health and the directors of 
the port as to the practicability and advis- 
ability and cost of improving the Old Har- 
bor bay. 


Francis M. Hill. 

Skilled in the law, able in debate, with 
a good head on his shoulders, Rep. Francis 
M. Hill of Ward 7, Lynn, has completed his 
second year in the house with credit to 
himself and honor to his constituency. 
Though not inclined to blow his own trum- 
pet Frank Hill has yet proved himself a 
live wire for the Shoe City when occasion 
demanded. As proof of the kind of work 


he has been doing there is the dredging of 
Saugus river above Foxhill bridge to the 
lumber wharves at Raddin’s and the devel- 
opment for business of a territory which 
has received little attention until Rep Hill 
came upon the stage at the state house. 

He personally secured the subscription of 
$3000 from the business men of the section 
known as Raddin’s to put up as an earnest 
of their good faith against the $10,000 which 
the harbor and land commissioners have 
assured Mr. Hill they will spend from their 
$150,000 blanket appropriation to dredge the 
river to sufficient depth to bring up larger 
craft than it has been possible to take 
above the bridge heretofore and thereby in- 
crease the amount of business done at the 
head of the ‘Saugus. 

This improvement will fit in exactily with 
the completion of the new steel Foxhill 
bridge with its wider draw. While not ex- 
actly a legislative measure in itself, as it 
did not require a bill, yet it was the incep- 
tive for good work on the floor of the house 
and in committee by Mr. Hill to secure the 
larger appropriation that the harbor and 
land commission asked for this year—and 
will be of inestimable value to his constit- 
uency when the work is completed. 

Last year Rep. Hill was on the committee 
on constitutional amendments and this year 
he found place on the busiest legislative 
committee of the session—the committee on 
legal affairs. On all the Lynn bills of the 
session, the new Boston & Maine ‘four 
tracks’”_act to hasten the completion of the 
elimination of grade crossings in the Shoe 
city, the Lynn anchorage basin enlarge- 
ment, which came in line with his Saugus 
river improvement and the Lynn veteran’s 
retirement act, Mr. Hill stood loyally for 
his constituents and gave his influence and 
vote for all of them. 


Clarence W. Hobbs, Jr. 

Being ranking member of this year’s com- 
mittee on the judiciary, Rep. Clarence W. 
Hobbs, Jr., of Worcester, would be in line 
for the chairmanship and the titular leader- 
ship of the house were he to return next 
year but the amiable Worcester repesenta- 
tive is going after Sen. Denny’s seat in the 
upper branch. Besides making him ranking 
member of judiciary, which committee again 
elected him clerk, Speaker Cushing appoint- 
ed Rep. Hohhs to the chairmanship of the 
committee on elections. 

Rep. Hobbs is a conservative, and was 
the mainstay of the conservatives against 
the flood of radical bills this year. He de- 
livered potent arguments against the peace- 
ful persuasion and picketing bills, against 


bills to limit the powers of judges, against 
the referendum, etc. 

He has always been a strong defender of 
the courts and the judges, and the bench 
regards him as one of its leading champions. 
Each succeeding year witnesses more radi- 
cal attacks. on the judiciary, and such a 
doughty defender as Rep. Hobbs wins de- 
served laurels. He did especially good work 
for the numerous bills to provide more ade- 
quate compensation and pensions for judges 
of various courts. 

The city of Worcester had no more val- 
uable exponent of its needs than Rep. Hobbs. 
He could always be depended on to labor 
diligently for bills in the interest of the 
heart of the commonwealth, and during his 
three years of service not a few measures 
important to Worcester have gone on the 
statute books largely because of his en- 
deavors. 

Rep. Hobbs rarely missed a roll call all 
through the session, and was one of the 
His arguments 


most faithful in attendance. 
were always sound logic. 
Clarence W. Hobbs, 


Jr., was born in 


Maine, Oct. 1, 1878. He was educated 
in the public schools and graduated from 
the Worcester high school, Harvard univer- 
sity (1902) and Harvard law school (1904). 
Since then he has practiced law in Worces- 
ter. He has served on the republican city 
committee, and in the Worcester common 
council (1909). He is a member of the 
Worcester County Republican club, Economic 
club, Commonwealth club, Worcester board 
of trade and Worcester Continentals. 


Henry W. Holbrook. 
Henry W. Holbrook of Palmer, 
the. able and conscientious 


Rep. 
because of 


commit- 


service he rendered on the 
tees on mercantile affairs and _ elec- 
tion laws last year, was re-appointed this 


-year by Speaker Cushing to the latter 


committee and was also given a place on 
the committee on fisheries and game. 

Rep. Holbrook comes from a farming dis- 
trict and: naturally, he was chiefly inter-. 
ested in legislation affecting the agricul- 
tural and dairy industries. He was one of 
the strongest opponents of the so-called 
Ellis bill. 

The record of Rep. Holbrook on general 
legislation is excellent from the standpoint 
of the progressive, despite the fact that 
he comes from a farming district. He voted 
for the Donahue resolutions in favor of 
the direct election of United States sena- 
tors by the people and the federal income 
tax. Although a progressive, he was not a 
radical, however, and was not in sympa- 
thy with the initiative and referendum. 

There were only two measures’ before 
the past session of local interest to Rep 
Holbrook’s district and he got both of 
them through. One was a resolve appropri- 
ating a sum not to exceed $12,000 for cer- 
tain improvements at the Monson state 
hospital. The second was a bill authoriz- 
ing the town of Monson to construct a sys- 
tem of sewerage. 

Rep. Holbrook was born in Palmer, Feb. 
18, 1875. He graduated from the public 
schools and Tufts college. He has been en- 
gaged in the wholesale and retail coal 
business for 14 years. He has served on the 
board of selectmen of the town of Palmer, 
where he resides, for four years, three as 
chairman. 


Alexander Holmes. : 

The house has never had, at least. for 
years, quite so popular a ranking member 
of the rules committee -as Alexander 
Holmes of Kingston. Rep. Holmes was one 
of the chief lieutenants of Grafton D. Cush-. 
ing in the latter’s fight for the speaker- 
ship, and it was natural that the newly 
elected speaker should select so intimate a 
friend as head of the steering committee 
of the house. : 
Unfortunately his district is made up of 4 
number of small towns, and the rotation 


rule is rigidly regarded. It is certain, how- 
ever, that new honors still await him, and 
some day he will be seen in the senate if 
he cares to come. 

Rep. Holmes achieved a great reputation 
as the chairman of the committee on elec- 
tion laws. Speaker Cushing being consid- 
ered conservative it was expected that his 
election laws committee would be ultra con- 
servative, but Chairman Holmes steered it 
along a wise course toward true progress- 
ive republicanism. 

Rep. Holmes was born in Kingston 
July. 28, 1867, and educated in the public 
schools and Hopkinson’s’ school, Harvard 
1889, and M. I. T. He puts himself down as 
“farmer’’, and he does farm, scientifically. 
But he looks like a college professor, and 
possesses the philosophy of one, combined 
with practical common sense to an unusual 
degree. He has had a large share in the pol- 
itics of Plymouth county for some time. He 
is chairman of the republican town com- 
mittee, chairman of the board of selectmen, 
president three years of the Plymouth 
county republican club, overseer of the 
poor, assessor, member of the school com- 
mittee, tree warden. He was first sent to 
the house in 1901, and re-elected the next 
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year. When it came the turn of the town of 
Kingston again, in 1911, Alexander Holmes 
was again selected as their foremost citi- 
zen, and he was returned for 1912. 


Charles T. Holt. 

Rep. Charles T. Holt of Springfield has 
been one of the substantial men of the leg- 
islature in all of his six years of service, 
but in no one of them has there been such 
need of a man of his calibre and training 
from the district and from the standpoint 
of his own constituents as in the session 
just closed. 

The numerous big Springfield bills would 


account in a measure for this, but there’ 


were besides many petitions before the leg- 
islature of this year that affected the west- 
ern counties in very important ways. Chief 
among them, of course, was the trolley con- 
solidation bill. Rep. Holt was one of the 
hard workers for this legislation from the 
beginning until the end of the session, as 
he was also for the Springfield charter bill, 
which, of necessity, went to the next legis- 
lature because of failure on the part of 
Springfield residents to agree on the terms 
of the new document. 

Rep. Holt also worked for the bill to per- 
mit the city to borrow money outside the 
debt limit for the new city buildings, while 
he also advocated granting authority for 
the acquirement of land for a new armory. 
In respect to the militia there is no harder 
worker in the legislature than Rep. Holt. 


In the session just closed, Rep. Holt serv- 
ed on the committees on banks and bank- 
ing and was chairman of the committee on 
prisons. On both of these he did excellent 
work. One act of the latter committee was 
of much importance. That was an order, 
through the prison commissioner, to change 
the rules at Sherborn reformatory for wom- 
en so that the inmates of that institution 
may have a conversation hour every day, in- 
stead of, as formerly, only a single hour on 
each holiday, Another was the bill for a 
new state prison to replace the antiquated 
affair at Charlestown, which fell down in 
the senate. 

Rep. Holt was born in Petersham on Aug. 
1, 1895, and was graduated from the Newton 
Theological School. At present he is in the 
coal business, besides being an insurance 
writer. He is a Mason and a_ prominent 
member of the Grand Army of the Republic. 
In his house service -he has served on the 
committee on harbors and public lands, 
parishes and religious societies, fmilitary 
and insurance, having been house chairman 
of the latter for several years. 


Charles H. Howe. 

In the retirement of Rep. Charles H. 
Howe of Leominster this year the com- 
monwealth and his district lose the ser- 
vices of a faithful, painstaking and capable 
legislator, one who could at all times be de- 
pended upon to give calm and deliberate 
consideration to every measure upon which 
he was called to pass judgment and to vote 
in all cases as his conscience dictated to be 
for the best interests of the state. He at- 
tended strictly to his duties in a conscien- 
tious and faithful manner worthy of com- 
mendation. 

This was Rep. Howe’s second year in the 
house. Speaker Cushing who had witnessed 
as a plain member of the house the year 
before the ability and saneness of the mem- 


ber from Leominster, appointed him to the 
important committees on constitutional 
amendments and election laws. 
Representative Howe was among the rnost 
punctual in attendance among the members 
of the house and rarely missed a roll-call. 
During his two years of service he has 
gained a wide knowledge of different sub- 
jects of legislation, Last year he served on 
the committees of public lighting and labor, 


where he made an enviakle reputation as a 
conservative. 

Rep. Howe was born in Leominster Dec. 
17, 1850. His district is the 11th Worcester. 
He is a graduate of the public schools and 
is one of the prominent business men of his 
town. Before coming to the legislature he 
served his town as water commissioner. He 
is a republican in politics. 


Frederick W. Hurlburt. 

One of the hardest-worked members of 
the 1912 session of the legislature was Rep. 
Frederick W. Hurlburt, republican, from the 
14th Worcester district who served on the 
committees on insurance and public serv- 
ice, each of them classed among the busiest 
sub-divisions of the body. 

In addition to his work on these commit- 
tees Rep. Hurlburt, as a member of spe- 
cial committee on congressional redistrict- 
ing, led the dissenters from the report of 
that committee in an effort to substitute a 
bill which, among other improvements from 


a republican standpoint, would have en- 
sured the Worcester district to the repub- 


licans. The bill backed by Rep. Hurlburt 
commanded the practically solid support of 
the republicans of the house, but just 
enough of them voted with the democrats to 
earry the majority report through, 

Rep. Hurlburt, as a member of the com- 
mittee on public service was responsible 
in great measure for reporting the court 
efficiency bills, intended to expedite the 
business of the Worcester county civil and 
probate courts and save persons having 


cases before them thousands of dollars by 
increasing the number of assistant clerks. 
He also worked for Polytechnic appropria- 
tion, for the municipal market, for the trol- 
ley freight bill and the measure authorizing 
the state to purchase the fair grounds and 
inaugurate a big state fair in Worcester, 
which has gone over for a year. 

Rep. Hurlburt was born in Worcester on 
Oct. 4, 1859, and for 33 years has been con- 
nected with the Worcester & Nashua and 
the Boston & Maine railroads in that city. 
He began as a clerk, but was successively 
promoted to the offices of ticket agent and 
freight cashier. He is a member of the 
Worcester County Republican Club and of 
the I. O. O. F. During his first term, in 
1911, he served on the committee on insur- 
ance, as he did this year. 


James M. Hurley. 

Rep. James M. Hurley of Marlboro came 
to the legislature of 1912 fresh from three 
years’ service in the city government of 
Marlboro and was well fitted to perform the 
more important duties of a legislator. He 
established a reputation as a faithful and 
conscientious solon that was equalled by 
few members of the general court of 1912. 
He was recorded on every important meas- 
ure and voted right in every instance which 
is saying a great deal more than can be 
said of many of the veterans of the house 
or senate. He was an ardent exponent of 


the cause of the laboring class and worked 
hard for every measure to better the con- 
ditions under which the great army of 
workers is and has been suffering so long. 
The small taxpayer also had in him a 
staunch friend. He opposed all legislation 
calling for unnecessary appropriations which 
mean an increase in the burden which the 
tax paying citizens of the state have to 
bear each year. 

Rep. Hurley was appointed to the import- 
ant committee on public service which pass- 
es upon all bills asking for increases in the 
salaries of public officials, among other mat- 
ters. His judgment on the different meas- 
ures which came before him won the re- 
spect of his associates both in the commit- 
tee and in the house. He was born in Marl- 
boro, Dec. 27, 1882, and graduated from the 
public schools of the city. He is in the real 
estate and insurance business. Previous to 
entering this pursuit he was a shoe worker 
for twelve years. He is prominent in social 
and fraternal organizations, being affiliated 
with the Knights of Columbus and the An- 
cient Order of Foresters. He is also a mem- 
ber of the Nebegonga Boat club. He served 
on the common council of Marlboro in 
1909-10 and on the board of aldermen in 
1911. He is a Democrat. 

Lester W. Jenney. 

Besides his service in the house _ this 
year, Rep. Lester W. Jenney of Mattapoisett 
won ‘signal distinction as one of the success- 
ful Roosevelt candidates for alternate to the 
republican national convention from the 14th 
district. It was natural that Mr. Jenney 
should take up the Colonel’s cause because 
the Mattapoisett man is a genuine progres- 
sive and an ardent exponent |jof popular 
rights. Possessing an education that natur- 
ally would make him conservative, that edu- 
cation has made him a particularly valuable 
advocate of the progressives. Measures like 
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the initiative and referendum and the di- 
rect election of delegates to national conven- 
tions found in him a warm supporter. On 
labor matters, he consistently favored the 
toilers with his vote. 

Mr. Jenney had served in the house once 
betore, back in 1905, when he was a2 mem- 
ber of the committee on probate and chanc- 
ery, now legal affairs. This year he was as- 
signed to the committee on taxation and did 
excellent work there. He was strongly op- 
posed to the scheme of a state income tax, 
which was intended to replace the general 
property tax on personal property holding 
that it would throw the burden of taxation 


en the real estate of the farmer, which is al- 
ways in sight. 

Mr. Jenney was born in Mattapoisett, 
April 24, 1876, and was educated at Tabor 
academy, and the Harvard Law school. He 
practices in New Bedford and Mattapoisett 
and has been selectman and overseer of the 
poor of the latter town since 1902. 

Victor F. Jewett. 

A legislator who made good in his first 
term was Rep. Victor F. Jewett of Lowell, 
a@ young manufacturer and a _ republican 
who represented the 17th Middlesex district. 


There were many matters before the 
legislature of 1912 that affected Lowell in 
very important ways, among them being 
several that related to the textile school 
and one or two to the Merrimac river. Of 
the latter was the waterways bill, which 
seeks to interest the federal government 
in the effort to make the stream navigable 
from. Lowell to the sea. The measure was 
timely, in that the government will, within 
a year or two, inaugurate a definite policy 
of reclaiming streams like the Merrimac as 
adjuncts to the nation’s’ transportation 
facilities and engineers have declared that 
the Merrimac scheme is feasible in that all 
that will be necessary to make the river 


available is a few miles of what is termed 
comparatively easy dredging and the con- 
struction of five locks. 

Rep. Jewett was one of those who did 
what he could for the measure, which, if 
it should do all that is expected of it, would 
result in a saving of millions every decade 
in the cost of transporting supplies used in 
the Lowell industries. 

The bill appropriating money for the ex- 
tension of the Lowell Textile school, one 
of the measures. whose status was for a 
time in doubt through the belated delivery 
of a veto message from Gov. Foss, was an- 
other to which Rep. Jewett deyoted con- 
siderable ‘time. He also worked hard for 
the law giving the textile school the right 
to grant degrees. 

He voted for ratification of the amend- 
ment to the federal constitution providing 
for the direct election of United States 


senators and for most of the other so-called 


progressive measures. He served on the 
committee on taxation. 

Rep. Jewett was born in Tyngsboro on 
Nov. 26, 1881, and attemded the public 
schools of Lowell and Hopkinson school in 
Boston. He was graduated from Harvard 
University in 1905, and went into business 
soon afterward. He served in the Lowell 
common council in 1909 and 1910, being 
president of the board in the latter year. 


John E. Kearns. 

One of the most popular men in the legis- 
lature of 1912 was Rep. John HE. Kearns of 
Lowell, the young democrat who represent- 
ed the 15th Middlesex district, and who 
took a prominent part in shaping some of 
the more important legislation directly af- 
fecting the working people of his city. 


Chief among the measures of the latter 
description for which Rep. Kearns must be 
given a great deal of credit was the defeat 
of the bifif framed from the socialist plat- 
form, and presented to the legislature by a 
socialist, Which sought to raise the school 
age to 16 years. Had this bill become a 
law it would have resulted in great hard- 
ship to many fathers and mothers of Low- 
ell, simce it would have been impossible 
for a child under 16 years to secure work 
in the mills or to be employed there did 
he secure eit. Rep. Kearns fought the 
measure in committee and on the floor, 
and in the end, largely as a result of his 
efforts, it was killed. 

Rep. Kearns served this year on the 
committee on prisons, a body which did a 
number of things to improve the prison sys- 
tem of the state and which sought to do 
more but was practically prevented by the 
inactivity of the present head of the prison 
commission, who was in sympathy with the 
effcerts of the committee members, but who 
lacked the energy to push them to success. 

A bit of work done by Rep. Kearns and 
lis colleagues in the committee was that 
of taking matters into their own hands at 
Sherborn and without any blare of trumpets 
or without calling the attention of anyone 
but the prison commissioner to the facts, 
foreed a change of regulations so that the 
women confined in the reformatory there 
may have an hour every day for conversa- 
tion, Before that they had only a half hour 
every holiday. 

Rep. Kearns voted and worked for the 
bill giving the Lowell Textile school the 


rfght to grant degrees and for the measure 
providing for new equipment at that school. 
He favored the Merrimac waterways bill, 
and was a great help to the Middlesex men 
in securing the passage of a number of 
important.county bills. He strongly opposed 
the bill granting pensions to court officers, 
Re}y;. Kearns was born in Lowell on Oct. 
3!, 1881, and attended the public schools 
there. He is a dealer in laundry supplies 
and prominent in the Celtic societies of his 
city. He is also a member of the Catholic 
Young Men’s lyceum and the Knights of 
Equity. He served in the house of 1910 
and for two years previous to that was a 
member of the Lowell common council. 


Michael S. Keenan. 

For an industrious legislator, not looking 
for the top lines, but content to pursue his 
quiet, useful way, Lynn has not sent a bet- 
ter man to the house than Rep. Michael S. 
Keenan of the 18th Essex district. Pos- 


‘ 


sessed of a fund of wit peculiarly his own, 
“‘Mike’’ has not failed to tind the votes when 
he needed them. 

It was his second term in the legislature, 
he having served in the house of 1910. He 
practically alone, is responsible for the 
“missing link’? highway bill for the con- 
struction of the mile and a quarter of state 
road between the Lynnway at Point of 
Pines bridge and Revere street in Revere. 
Gov. Foss presented to him the quill with 
which that measure was signed. 

How much this means may be better un- 
derstood when it is stated that the “‘missing 
link’ highway bill has been before succes- 
sive legislatures of the Massachusetts gen- 
eral court for 19 years. It has been the pet 
hobby of Josiah C. Bennett of Lynn, who 
first introduced it. 

Two years ago an appropriation of $125,- 
000 was got through for the highway com- 
mission to purchase land for this ‘“‘missing 
link’? but that board has done nothing. This 
year Rep. Keenan was appointed on the 
committee on roads and bridges, and to him 
was left by his associates the task ~ of 
drafting the bill which is now law. It ap- 
propriates $175,000 more and gives the high- 
way commission $300,000 to start the work. 

Besides this ‘missing Wink’? law Rep. 
Keenan took an active interest in the de- 
velopment of Lynn harbor and was the first 
to suggest the widening and deepening of 
the channel and the extension of the water 
front for commercial purposes along the 
Nahant shore. It is this idea which the com- 
mittee’ on harbor and public lands has en- 
larged upon in the law for the anchorage 
basin and increasing its area. 

On all the bills particularly interesting 
Lynn, Mr. Keenan has stood loyal to his 
constituents, on the ‘Four Tracks” bill for 
the elimination of grade crossings in the 
Shoe City, which settled a prolonged and 
vexed controversy; the bill to permit the 
retirement of veterans of the civil war in 
the employ of his city, and all roll calls on 
measures affecting the workingman and or- 
ganized labor, his record is clear. 

His committee handled upwards of 60 
matters. On the question of increase of au- 
tomobile fees, the load weight for auto 
trucks, on the Newburyport and Fall River 
bridge bills, all of which led to warm con- 
tests, Rep. Keenan took a _ conservative 
stand and was instrumental in the passage 
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of many state highway bills for good roads. 

Michael S. Keenan came up from the 
people. In politics, he is a staunch republi- 
can. He is rugged and wiry in physique, 
and, in his 57th year, is still in his prime. 
As to his return to Beacon hill Mr. Keen- 
an is in the hands of his friends. 


Michael Kelly. 


A fine Erish gentleman, one of the real 
old sort—that’s Rep. Michael Kelly of Salem. 
Not to know ‘‘Mike” and to be on his list 
of friends is to confess yourself a stranger 
to the state house, indeed, for he has just 
completed the second year of his second so- 
journ as a member of the popular branch 
of the legislature from the 19th Essex dis- 
trict and his friends, especially the loyal 
constituency of what in his own home city 
is jocularly known as the ‘‘Bloody Highth”’ 
(not at all because it is gory, for there isn’t 
a more sober, industrious cmmunity in Sa- 
lem),.are going to return him again for one 
more year. 

Mr. Kelly counts his supporters among 
republicans as well as his own democrats, 
and that is why the organization of the 
former finds it hard to get a candidate who 
will pit himself against ‘‘Kell’’. They like 
him in Salem because he has proven his 


high sense of honor in business as well. as 
politics; because his word is his bond and 
everybody knows it. 

Michael Kelly came first to the house from 
what was then a republican district by a 
considerable plurality in 1900 and _ served 
two years to the benefit of his city and his 
sonstituency. He came back again at the 
desire of a host of friends in 1911 and was 
returned for the session of 1912. Possessed 
of much shrewdness and a large store of 
sound common sense, being conservative 
withal, and of the old Jacksonian rather 
than the Bryan school, Rep. Kelly has sel- 
dom found it difficult to get the votes and 
to impress upon his fellow members the im- 
portance to themselves of passing the legis- 
lation which advocates. 

He has served on the committees on 
banks and banking, counties and election 
laws and in the session just closed again 
on counties. With the interest of his own 
city naturally strongest at heart, Rep. Kelly 
has devoted his best efforts to the defeat of 
Beverly’s attempted raid on Wenham lake, 
the original source of Salem’s supply, and 
no man was more gratified than he when 
Beverly was forced to give it up and take 
an independent commission to investigate 
and report to the next general court. 

Rep. Kelly also fought for the interests 
of the workingmen of his city when Peabody 
got through its O’Connell bill with regard 
to its apportionment of the annual expense 
of the out-fall sewer of which the town 
was to pay Salem $150,000 and against 
what he considered the extortionate de- 
mands of the town in connection with the 
laboring force. He insisted that Salem 
laboring men’s rights should not be en- 
croached upon. He also received from Gov. 
Foss the quill with which the governor 
signed the bill to authorize Salem to build 
her new $100,000 police station and court- 
house. He was in personal charge of that 
bill and gave it his best effort. Rep. Kelly 
served on the overseers of the poor, the 


school committee and in the Salem alder- 
men before coming to the legislature. His 

training and experience of four years in the 

house make him a valuable man to his 

constituency and his city. He is a retired 

morrocco manufacturer after a business ex- 

perience of more than 50 years. 


Willlam W. Kennard. 

Rep. William W. Kennard of Somerville 
as a member of the committee of cities, 
was given charge of the bill to authorize 
the chief of the fire department of Somer- 
ville with the approval of the mayor and 
aldermen, to place upon the pension roll 
certain members of the local fire depart- 


ment upon certain conditions. 
nard was a first year man, but he has 


Rep. Ken- 
be- 
come famous on account of that bill, for 
Gov. Foss vetoed it, and then the bill was 
passed over his veto in both branches. 

Rep. Kennard of course was aided strongly 
by every other member of the Somerville 
delegation, especially by Rep. Eldridge, 
who introduced the bill, but it is a big 
feather in Rep. Kennard’s cap that the jour- 
nal of the house shows what a feat he ac- 
complished. 

Rep. Kennard found the committee on 
cities one of the busiest and most import- 
ant committees of the legislature, but he 
has never shirked hard work, and he took 
delight in his committee assignment for 
it gave him excellent opportunity to look 
after a number of bills in which his native 
city was vitally interested. 

He took especial interest in the bills 
to authorize more pay for Somerville teach- 
ers, and the various propositions to extend 
the retirement system and in old age pen- 
sions. 

In the main, Rep. 
himself a conservative, and _ stood firm- 
ly against extravagance. He did, how- 
ever, vote for the Donahue resolutions for 
direct election of U. S. senators, believing 
that public opinion demands it, and he was 
ready even to risk a constitutional con- 
vention in order to get it. He also showed 
himself a humanitarian by voting for the 
bill for free meals for school children. This 
bill was purely a permissive measure, allow- 
ing such cities as desired to provide food 
for poor children who came to _ school 
hungry. 

William W. Kennard was born in Somer- 
ville, on Sept. 3, 1874, and was educated 
in the public schools, and Harvard univer- 
sity, graduating from the latter in the class 
of 1897. He showed his diligence and ability 
by going through the Harvard law school 
in three years, graduating in 1900. He is a 
lawyer in active practice. He belongs to the 
Masons. 


Kennard showed 


Louls R. Klernan. 


The city of Chelsea received many bene- 
fits in the way of legislation at the hands of 
the past legislature, thanks to the able and 
energetic delegation which she sent to Bea- 
con hill to look after her interests. 

One of the Chelsea men who was a parti- 
cularly prominent figure the past sesion 
was Rep. Louis R. Kiernan, serving his sec- 
ond term in the house from the 5th Suffolk 
district. Rep. Kiernan is a democrat and the 
disctrict is normally republican, but the 
reason for his success in carrying it for 
two consecutive years is easily explained by 


his career in the house. He was a tireless 
worker in behalf of his constituents. 

There were three measures of great inter- 
est to the city of Chelsea which went 
through during the past session asthe result 
of the efforts of Rep. Kiernan and his col- 
league, Rep. Breath. These two men made 
one of the strongest legislative teams that 
has been sen on Beacon hill in years. The 
three measures referred to are a resolve pro- 
viding for an invesitgation of the advisabil- 
ity and cost of constructing a tunnel be- 
tween the cities of Boston and Chelsea; a 
bill authorizing the Bay State Street Rail- 
way company to lease its railway and prop- 
erty located in the city of Chelsea to the 
Boston Elevated as a result of which the 
residents of Chelsea will soon enjoy a five- 
cent fare to Boston and a bill amending the 
city charter of Chelsea as to political ad- 
vertising so as to permit of the preparation 
and publication of newspaper advertisements 
or the preparation and distribution of cir- 
culars in the interest of a candidate for any 
office, provided the same complies with the 
general laws of the commonwealth as to 
corrupt practices. 

Rep. Kiernan served on the committee on 
harbors and lands this year. This committee 
is one of the most important sub-bodies of 
the legislature dealing with all measures 


having to do with the improvements of the 
harbors of the state. ; 

As last year, Rep. Kiernan supported ev- 
ery popular and progressive measure as well 
as the different bills designed to benefit the 
working class. Rep. Kiernan was born in 
Chelsea, Aug. 26, 1884. He is a graduate of 
the public schools, the Boston University 
Law school and is a member of the bar. He 
is a prominent member of the Knights of 
Columbus, the Elks and the Owls. 


Clifford L. King. 


Rep. Clifford L. King of Taunton retires 
from the house after two years of able and 
conscientious service with a record that is 
surpassed by but very few men who have 
ever served in the shadow of the sacred cod- 


fish for devotion to duty and progressive — 


and constructive statesmanship. 

Rep. King is unopposed for the democrat- 
ic nomination for the senate from his 
district, and although the district is strongly 
republican, the manner in which the Taun- 
ton man has succeeded in securing two elec- 
tions to the lower branch from a district 
that is two to one republican, fully justifies 
his running. ° 

There were a number of matters affecting 
the city of Taunton before the last legisla- 
ture and Rep. King took an active interest 
in them all. He was instrumental in secur- 
ing the passage of the bill to permit the 
promotion of the Taunton call firemen to the 
permanent force without first being obliged 
to pass a civil service examination. The 
fight on this measure was one of the hottest 
of the year. After the two branches of the 


“legislature had passed it, it met with a veto 


from the governor. It was then that the 
Taunton legislator had his opportunity to 
prove his real fighting qualities. After a 
hard struggle, in which Rep. King figured 
prominently, the bill was passed over the 
veto. Another measure in which Rep. King 
was particularly interested and which he 
himself introduced, provided that in cities 
and towns which accept the provisions of the 
act, the polls for the receipt of ballots at 
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the state and municipal elections shall open 
not later than 11.30 in the forenoon and 
shall not close before half past eight in the 
evening. 

All progressive measures received the 
hearty support of the Taunton legislator, in- 
cluding the Donahue resolutions for the di- 
rect election of U. S. senators by the people, 
the federal income tax, the initiative and 
referendum as well as all other popular 
measures of a like nature. 

Speaker Cushing reappointed Rep. King 
to the committee on counties this year, on 


which committee he rendered such valuable 
Service the year before. 

Rep. King was born in Taunton, April 8, 
1873, and was edueated in the public schools. 
He is a newspaper reporter. He has been 
active in the pclitics of his city for many 
years, serving on the democratic city com- 
mittee for several years. From 1901 to 1904 
inclusive, he was clerk of the Taunton li- 
cense commission. 


: William S. Kinney. 

Few men who have served in the legis- 
lature have achieved as much prominence 
as Rep. Wiliam S. Kinney, who represented 
Ward 10, Boston for the first time in the 
house of 1912. The young Boston man 
made a decidedly favorable impression’ upon 
the members of the house. He exemplified 


those traits which make for the successful 
legislator-modesty, painstaking attention to 
duty and a conciseness of argument that 
holds the attention of a house that wearies 
of too much oratory. 

Rep. Kinney was given unusually good 
committee assignments for a first year 
member. Speaker Cushing appointed him 
to the important committees on constitu- 
tional amendments and taxation. Both of 
these committees had an unusually large 
number of important measures before them 
the past session and the Back Bay solon 


faithfuly attended upon the work of both 
committees. He was placed in charge of 
a number of important committee reports 
and ably defended them on the floor of the 
house. 

Toward the close of the session, Rep. 
Kinney presented for Mayor Fitzgerald a 
bill providing for the widening and exten- 
sion of St. James avenue. Because of the 
lateness of the hour and the fact that a 
great deal of money had already been ap- 
propriated for street improvements in the 
city, the matter was referred to the next 
general court. Rep. Kinney succeeded in 
rounding up a lot of favorable sentiment 
for the measure, however, and the pros- 
pects for its success next year are very 
good. 

Rep. Kinney was a steadfast opponent of 
all radical propositions and voted against 
the Donahue resolutions in favor of the 
direct election of United States senators 
by the people, the federal income tax am- 
endment, initiative and referendum and oth- 
er so-called popular measures. He strong- 
ly opposed the regular congressional re- 
districting plan which was reported out 
of the redistricting committee under which 
the republicans of Boston have no chance 
of electing a congressman. 

Rep. Kinney was born in Boston, Nov. 
13, 1882, and graduated from the Boston 
English High School and the Boston Uni- 
versity Law school, receiving his degrees 
of law from the latter institution in 1903. 
In 1909 he was a member of the Boston 
common council and for four years has 
been on the republican city committee. He 
is a member of the Boston Bar association, 
Boston City Club, Elks, Masons and the 
economic and Boston Yacht clubs. 

James Kittle. 

Rep. James Kittle of Pittsfield, the repub- 
lican member from the 6th Berkshire dis- 
trict. in his first year in the house, proved 


a 


himself a safe, sane, hardworking and con- 
scientious Tegislator, one who could be re- 
lied upon always to pass intelligently upon 
any matter which came before him for his 
consideration. He always looked deeply into 
a subject from every standpoint, weighed 
carefully the merits and demerits of the 
proposition and then cast his vote as he 
thought was for the right. 

Speaker Cushing selected the Berkshire 
man to serve on the committees on pay 
roll and military affairs. 

He was independent to a marked degree 
in his votes on the big measures of the 
year, supporting the Donahue resolutions for 
the direct election of U. S. senators by the 
people. He was not ready or willing, how- 
ever, to go as far as some of his more rad- 
ical republican associates and voted against 
the initiative and referendum:and the fed- 
eral income tax. 

Rep. Kittle was born in England, August 
15, 1841. He graduated from the Pittsfield 
public schools and the Kinderhook (N. Y.) 
Academy. A bookeeper by profession, he has 
arisen to a high position in the business 
circles of his city, being auditor of the 
Pittsfield co-operative bank and auditor of 
the Pittsfield Y. M. C. A. For 20 years he 
was registrar of voterc of the city. He is a 
Mason and is also affiliated with the N. E. 
On Ps 


H. Bert Knowles. 

A member of the house of 1912 whose in- 
fluence was felt on most of the big legisla- 
tion was Rep. H. Bert Knowles of Glouces- 
ter, a republican who was serving his sec- 
ond term from the 2ist Essex dist. 

Rep. Knowles has served two years in 
the house, and in both his terms he has 
been honored with important committee as- 
signments. Last year he was on the com- 
mittee on legal affairs, while this year 
Speaker Cushing assigned him to the im- 
portant committee on _ street railways, 
whose members framed the trolley consoli- 
dation bill, the most important single piece 
of legislation that was before the legislature. 
He also worked and voted for the Grand 
Trunk Bill. 

Rep. Knowles was one of the hardest 
workers in the house for the Schofield clam 
flats bill, by which the cities and towns may 
acquire by lease from the state the rights 
to the flats within their borders and thus 
remove the interference of the fish and 
game commissioners with an important in- 
dustry. He also advocated the establishment 


of fish hatcheries for the propagation of food 
fish and also the equipment of a hatchery 
for sea fish at- Barnstable, both of which 
are expected to be of great benefit to Glou- 
eester’s big business. He also did all that 
any man could for the bill to improve the 
Annisquam river, but because of the appro- 
priations at the disposal of the harbor and 
land commission it was decided that this 
could be postponed for another year. 

Rep. Knowles was born in Corinna, Me., 
on May 2, 1869, and attended the public 
schools until old enough to work, when he 
took up railroading. He worked at that for 
24 years, when he studied law and was ad- 
mitted to the Hssex county bar. He is a 
Mason, R. A. C., K. T., and served: in the 
Gloucester board of aldermen in 1907 and 
1908. 

Joseph Leonard. 

In finishing his third year in the house, 
Rep. Joseph Leonard of Ward 9, Boston, has 
by his work proved his value to his constit- 
uency. He was one of the most faithful 
members of the legislature in point of at- 
tendance and_ strict attention to duty 
throughout the time that he has been on 
Beacon hill and was recorded on every ‘meas- 
ure on the side of the plain people. 

The fact that ‘Joe’ Leonard, as he was 
popularly known to all his colleagues, has 
represented Ward 9 for three years in the 
house, is worthy of special note. The district 
is one in which there is always a plentiful 
supply of ambitious aspirants for political 
honors and where the voters do not believe 
in giving any man anything in the way of 
political preferment unless he takes his 
chances in a free-for-all fight. 

He was re-appointed this year by Speaker 
Cushing to the committee on insurance, 
where he performed excellent service the 
year before. Being a practical insurance 
man himself, his judgment on the various 
bis which came before the committee was. 
held in high regard by his associates and he 
was entrusted with the care of some of the 
most important reports of the committee. 

Rep. Leonard was a hard worker in behalf 


_ of such progressive measures as the Dona- 


hue resolutions ratifying the proposed 
amendment to the national constitution for 
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the popular election of United States sena-served as a patrolman and an inspector on 


tors, the federal income tax, public opinion 
bill and the initiative and referendum. He 
paid particular attention to the various labor 
measures that came before the legislature. 

Rep. Leonard was born in Boston, Oct. 
16, 1878, and was educated in the public 
schools of the city. 

He served in the Boston common council, 


now extinct, in 1907, and is a member of 
the Quincy club of Ward 9 and the Cathe- 
aralay co MC. AA. 

Francis X. LeBoeuf. 

A new member of last year’s house who 
made good was Rep. Francis X. LeBoeuf, a 
republican, of Fall River, who represented 
the 11th Bristol district. It is true that his 
inexperience handicapped him to some ex- 
tent during the early weeks of the session, 
but after he ,struck his gait he was of 
great value to his constituents and gave 
every promise of being an excellent legisla- 
tor should he return next year. Mr. Le- 
Boeuf was one of the most faithful mem- 
bers of the house during the year. He was 
in his seat every day, attended nearly every 
session of the committee on federal rela- 
tions, to which he was assigned by Speaker 
Cushing and supported the reports of that 
body with commendable loyalty. 

When the Fall River bills were up Mr. 


LeBoeuf became one of the active members 
of the house. He opposed that for the di- 
rect election of a police board in his city, 
but was there strong when the Brightman 
Street bridge bill was up and also when the 
textile school appropriation was before the 
house. Both of those measures were vetoed 
and it required a lot of team play on the 
part of the Fall River men to get them over, 
but they succeeded in both cases. 

Mr. LeBoeuf was born in St. Ours, Que- 
bee, on April 23, 1853, and secured a com- 
mon school education. For a time he was 
in the insurance business, and he has also 


the Fall River police force, being connected 
with that department for 13 years. He 
served for two years in the common coun- 
cil. 


Willlam J. Leslie. 

Rep. William J. Leslie of Quincy was 
probably one of the most bitterly disap- 
pointed men in the legislature when in 
the closing days of the session the Nepon- 
set bridge bill was killed in the house. 
And yet, as all’s well that ends well, so it 
may be best for Rep. Leslie, because his 
fellow townsmen, recognizing the ability 
and perseverance with which he _ fought, 
may want to send him back another year 
to renew the campaign. His defeat this 
year was due to a combination of unfav- 
orable factors. The bill had been bitterly 
opposed in both branches, mainly because 
of.the dispute as to where and how the 
rest should be apportioned. It had got 
through the senate only after a comprom- 
ise by which Plymouth county was relieved 
of any share of the cost, although un- 
doubtedly the bridge would be of great 
benefit to a number of Plymouth county 
towns. 

Rep. Leslie was given the unusual hon- 
or for a new man of appointment on two 
important committees, harbors and public 
lands and military affairs. He was on the 
job. for Quincy all the time. 

Rep. Leslie was given charge by the 
committee on military affairs of the bill 
relative to the appointment of staff offi- 


Re 


cers of the militia and carried the bill 
through; also the bill to promote enlist- 
mént in the militia and naval brigade. 

He showed himself a progressive repub- 
lican, voting for the presidential primary, 
direct election of U. S. senators, the ref- 
erendum, ete. ~ 

Rep. Leslie was born in Rockland, Me., 
March 8, 1876, and educated in the public 
schools. He is engaged in the wholesale 
clothing business, and is prominent in the 
Order of Scottish Clans. 


George W. Libbey. 

Rep. George W. Libbey of Melrose was 
given a committee appointment for which 
many members were eager, and which was 
an honor unusual for a first year man—a 
place on metropolitan affairs. However, 
Rep. Libbey had seen two years service 
in the New Hampshire house of represen- 
tatives, besides his public service as an al- 
derman of Melrose, so that he was by no 
means inexperienced. 

In all matters affecting Melrose Rep. 
Libbey could be depended on to look out 
for the best interests of the city. He 
worked for the resolve to provide for an 
investigation of the conditions of Spot 
pond brook, and for the new park for Mel- 
rose, for the Mystic valley parkway, and 
for a conservative development of the park 
system. He presented the remonstran¢ée of 
the Orthodox Congregatonal church of 
Melrose against the passage of legislation 
authorizing games and sports on the Lord’s 
day, and aided in the defeat of the bill. 

Rep. Libbey was given charge of his 
committee of the adverse report on Mayor 
Fitzgerald’s bill for a new street from the 
intersection of Congress street and Dor- 
chester avenue to the intersection of Bevy- 
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erly and Causeway streets,! and the con- 
struction of a tunnel. The bill was of 
course a premature attempt to anticipate 
the solution of the railroad merger and 
Rep. Libbey carried through the adverse 
report with ease. 

Rep. Libbey voted for the referendum 
amendment to the constitution, and for di- 
rect election of U. S. senators. He was a 


Seg 


progressive republican, and was recorded 
on every roll call, and faithful in attend- 
ance on house sessions as well as commit- 
tee work. e 

Rep. Libbey was born in Epping, N. H., 
50 years ago, and educated in the public 
schools. He is connected with the Ameri- 
can Book company. . 

Edwin F. Lilley. 

Rep. Edwin F. Lilley of Milford has been 
elected twice to the legislature from the 
9th Worcester district as a republican and 
Mr. Lilley acted like one all the time, which 
is saying a good deal in these days when it 
is hard to tell from a man’s votes whether 
he is a republican or a democrat. But the 
affable and hard-working member from Mil- 
ford believes that certain political principles 
belong to the democratic party and he never 
favored stealing them for that party when 
it seemed expedient to other republicans to 


adopt them because of their seeming popu- 
larity. 

Last year Rep. Lilley served on the com- 
mittees on public heaith and harbors and 
public lands and so excellent was his work 
on thcse committees that this year he was 
promoted to one of the banner committees of 
the legislature, the committee on mercantile 
affairs. There he made the same record of 
careful, painstaking attention to duty that 
characterized the work of his first year. 

Ceming from a district that is partly agri- 
cultural and partly labor, Rep. Lilley’s rec- 
ord should satisfy both classes of his consti- 
tuents. He was recorded uniformly in favor 
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of sane labor legislation and always could be 
depended upon to suport the farmers and 
milk producers in the attacks upon them by 
the faddists from the Back Bay of Boston, 
who believe they know just what is what in 
regard to the production of milk, forgetting 
that not ali the farmers have a trade which 
expects to pay 15 cents a quart for its milk. 

Rep. Lilley has been mentioned and is 
strongly backed for the postmastership of 
Milford, which sbortly becomes vacant. The 
house hates to lose him, but everybody who 
knows him would like to see him land this 
berth in his home town. Rep. Lilley was 
born in Milford, August 29, 1870, and before 
coming to the house was engaged in the 
jewelry business there for 1&8 years, and had 
served his town as selectman for two vears 
and as chairman of the board for one. He is 
a Mason, a Granger and an Odd Fellow. 


Martin M. Lomasney. 


Martin M. Lomasney was again the house 
leader on the minority side. There is no 
other such loyal, faithful constituency in 
the state as that of Martin Lomasney, in 
Ward 8, Boston. 

Rep. Lomasney in the 
Lomasney in the upper branch make a 
great team. In recent years standpat re- 
publican papers have complained bitterly 
about how “the legislature is bsing led 
around by the nose by the Lomasneys.’’ But 
it is to their credit that they have put 


house and Sen. 


through some of the most progressive leg- 
islation, especially affecting Boston, and 
have: stood up for the “plain people’ 
against the corporations. 

Martin Lomasney during the last year 
was one of Gov. Foss’s ablest lieutenants 
in the state house. Again and again he 
waged the battle for the governor’s pet 
plan of a public utilities commission. He 
made strong speeches for it and even got 
quite a number of republican votes for it. 
~ Boston profits so long as Lomasney is in 
the house. He got through the bill to allow 
the widening of Avery street; the bill for 
$2,500,000 for suburban streets; the bill for 
$1,000,000 for state highways within the 
metropolitan district; and the bill to allow 
the city hall annex to be run up to 133 
féet, ‘saving money for. the taxpayers, al- 


_ though bitterly opposed by certain real es- 


tate interests, joined by some mistaken up- 
lifters. : 

Speaker Cushing showed his confidence in 
Rep. Lomasney, and appreciation of his 
abilities by placing him on the ways and 
means committee as well as on metropoli- 
tan affairs, the two big committees of the 
year. 

Rep. Lomasney reported several important 
measures for each committee, and when- 
ever he put his hand to the plough he did 
not remove it till the furrow was finished. 

Martin M. Lomasney was born in Boston 
on Dec. 3, 1859, and was educated in the 
public schools. He is in. the real estate 
business, and was the founder of the Hen- 
His first public office was 


men in 1893, where he served six terms. 
Rep. Lomasney came up from the ranks, 
and himself laments that he had not great- 
er advantages in his youth, but he is one 
of the most powerful speakers in the legis- 
Jature despite his educational deficiencies, 


Paul !, Lombard. 

One of the most quiet, unassuming legis- 
lators of 1912, yet one whose influence with 
his colleagues and whose standing in all the 
government departments was probably as 
great as that of any man in either body, 
was Rep. Paul I. Lombard of Springfield, a 
republican who was serving a third term 
from the 5th Hampden dist. 

Rep. Lombard was one of the hardest 
workers for a new charter for Springfield, 
it being the biggest matter that came before 
the committee on cities this year. As it hap- 
pened, Rep. Lombard has been throughout 
his entire legislative career a very active 
member of that committee, and in the ses- 
sion just closed was its house leader. This 
position practically put him in charge of the 
charter bill and there is no question as to 
his ability to have had reported any kind 
of a charter bill that met his own views as 
to what the terms of such a document 
should be. He, disregarding his own power 
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refused to avail himself of 
it, but instead acted with his colleagues 
and with the people of Springfield. The re- 
sult was that the charter was submitted to 
the next legislature, when it is believed that 
all interests shall have been brought togeth- 
er and a document agreed upon which will 
make for the best government of the west- 
ern metropolis. 

Rep. Lombard is a native of the city he 
now represents so well in the legislature, 
having been born there on July 16, 1875. 
He attended the public schools in his youth, 
but afterward studied law at Boston Uni- 
versity law school, from which he was ad- 
mitted to the bar. He is now a practising 
lawyer in Springfield, has a lucrative prac- 
tice, and is prominent in the republican pol- 
itics of the city. For two years, in 1907 and 
1908, he served as chairman of the repub- 
lican city committee and is a member of 
the Republican and Winthrop Clubs. He 
served in the house in 1910, 1911 and 1912, 
and this year, besides being on the commit- 
tee on cities had a second assignment on 
the committee on water supply. 


in the matter, 


William J. Look. 

Rep. William J. Look of Tisbury, who 
completed his second year as a member of 
the house with the close of the past ses- 
sion, was one of the really valuable mem- 
bers of the legislature of 1912. His ability 
combined with his willingness to work 
hard in the interests of his district and 
the commonwealth, made him a legislator 
whose services were of great worth. 

Speaker Cushing elevated Rep. Look to 
the important committees on labor and 
taxation. 

Although 


there was plenty of work on 
these two important committees to keep 
him busy, he found time to work for a 
bill to authorize the taking of flounders by 
means of dredges and trawls in the wa- 
ters of the town of Edgartown, in his dis- 
trict, and succeeded in securing the pas- 
sage of the measure. 

For the committee on taxation he had 
charge of its most important measure of 
the year—the constitutional amendment to 
allow the legislature to classify property 
for purposes of taxation—but the resolve 
was killed as it was two years ago, when 
an attempt was made to put it through. 

Rep. Look supported the Donahue resolu- 


tions for the direct election of United 
States senators by popular vote of the 
people. 

Rep. Look was born in the town of Tis- 
bury, June 20, 1867, and is a graduate of 
the public schools, and, it is almost need- 
less to say, is a republican. He has been 
honored by the voters of his district in va- 
rious ways and has always lived up to the 
expectations of his constituents, exercising 
his duties in a conscientious and judicious 


manner which won him the confidence of 
his constituency. He has- been selectman, 
assessor and overseer of the poor ten 
years, being chairman of these boards 
missioner for six years. The last 16 years 
he has been a member of the republican 
town committee. By trade, he is a carpen- 
ter and electrical worker. For four years he 
was master of Marthas Vineyard lodge of 
Masons and for two years district deputy 
grand master of the 27th Masonic district. 


John E. Lyman. 

Speaker Cushing displayed excellent judg- 
ment when he appointed John EE. Lyman of 
South Hadley, a first year republican from 
the 8rd Hampshire representative district, 
as a member of the committee on agricul- 
ture. The appointment proved an ideal one. 
His knowledge of the actual agricultural 


conditions in the state made him eminently 
fitted for the position he was given. 

No measure affecting the milk standard 
in existence at the present time, or in fact, 
no measure in any way materially changing 
the present laws with regard to the produc- 
tion, sale and transportation of milk, was 
passed by the last legislature. The farmers 
and the small producers didn’t want any 
more milk legislation this year. They be- 
lieved that the laws now on the statute 
books should bave a good tryout before 
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further legislation, which would only tend 
to more involve the milk situation, was 
placed on the statute books. Credit for the 
earrying out of this program should be given 
in a large measure to Rep, Lyman and the 
men like him who served during the past 
session. He was a sturdy friend of the far- 
mers’ cause throughout. As a member of the 
committee on agriculture, however, he at 
all times exhibited the greatest fairness to 
both sides. He favored the Meaney bill in 
preference to the Ellis bill and then voted 
against the whole proposition when the mat- 
ter came up in the house. 

Rep. Lyman was also a strong supporter 
of the western trolley merger bill, so called, 
which will give the towns in the western 
hills transportation facilities which they 
are so badly in need of. All matters affect- 
ing the interests of his district came in for 
his particular attention. 

Rep. Lyman was born in South Hadley, 
July 1, 1859, and graduated from the public 
schools. He is a farmer. He served his town 
on the board of selectmen in 1902-’08-’04-’11. 
He is a trustee of the Gaylord Memorial 
Library of his town and a member of the 
ITuO.-O; FE. 


Herman A, MacDonald. 
The experience of Rep. Herman A. 
*MacDonald of Beverly on Beacon Hill was 
of inestimable advantage to that city in 
the session of 1912, when the big fight for 


an adequate water system was begun. 


Rep. MacDonald suggested that Salem, 
while it is forced to seek a new supply, 
might just as well go the limit and provide 
adequately for the distant future. To this 
end he asked that Beverly be permitted to 
buy the Salem pumping plant at Wenham 
Lake and to use the water there for her 
own citizens, a proposition that was bit- 
terly fought by Salem representatives, en- 
gineers and_ politicians. AS sa~ result of 
Rep. MacDonald’s efforts, though, a com- 
mission made up of completely disinterested 
men was appointed by Gov. Foss and these 
are to report to the next legislature some 
definite scheme for settling for all time the 
water difficulties growing out of the growth 
in population. 

Rep. MacDonald was born in Stockholm, 
Sweden, on Noy. 11, 1881, but attended the 
public schools of Beverly. On his gradua- 
tion from the high school there he entered 
the Lynn Business college, going from that 
institution to the executive offices at the 
state house as a clerk and assistant secre- 
tary under Gov. Guild. He served two years 
under that chief executive and completed 
two years under Gov. Draper, when he was 


elected to the house, where he has since 
served. While working in the governor’s 
office he studied law at the Boston Y. M. 


C. A. evening law school and was admitted 
to the bar in 1910. 


James P. Maguire. 

The 22d Suffolk representative district has 
been ably represented in the house the past 
two years by James P. Maguire, a young 
democrat, whose service has been marked 
by strict attention to duty and a willingness 
to perform that duty in a conscientious and 
faithful manner worthy of commendation. 
He was appointed this year to the commit- 
tee on counties where he took an active part 


in the consideration of all bills which came 
up for discussion before that body and at- 
tended practically every hearing. 

Rep. Maguire was a democrat of the con- 
sistent kind. He supported every principle 
advcocated in the platform of his party and 
was always found standing by the governor 
on the latter’s recommendations for legisla- 
tion and his vetoes except when the circum- 
stances in the case absolutely justified his 
taking an opposite stand. Rep. Maguire was 
one of the strongest opponents of the coun- 
ty commissioner’s “salary grab’’ bill which 


Gov. Foss vetoed and voted to sustain the 
veto. 

As the year before, Rep. Maguire made 
a hard fight against the bill providing for 
the taxation of stock transfers and in the 
face of the strongest kind of opposition again 
succeeded in defeating the billl in the house. 
His speech against the measure was one 
of the best heard during the session and es- 
tablished the young Jamaica Plain man as 
an orator of no mean ability. 

Rep. Maguire was regular in his attend- 
ance and his record on all progressive and 
labor measures was excellent from the stand- 
point of the plain people. He supported the 
various bills seeking to amend the city 
charter, the Donahue resolutions in favor 
of the direct election of United States sena- 
tors by the people, the federal income tax, 
the public opinion bill and the other bills 
of a like character. 

Rep. Maguire is 32 years old and is a na- 
tive of Boston. He is a graduate of the pub- 
lie schools and the Boston Latin school and 
is engaged in the brokerage business. 


. John C. Mahoney. 
One of the active and able members of 
the legislature of 1912 was Rep. John C. 


Mahoney, a democrat, of the 15th Worces- 
ter dist., who, as a member of the commit- 
tee on legal affairs, ranked as one of the 
house leaders. It was his second term as 


a legislator, and he attained a place in his 
first year that made it easy for him to as- 
sume leadership in his second. 

Rep. Mahoney is an orator of considerable 
ability, and, being a close student of leg- 
islation, was heard frequently, he having 
excellent ideas on legislation besides hold- 
ing an: opinion that laws should be made 
to relieve the governed and not to provide 
means of evasion for special interests. As 
a result, there - were few men in the house 
who accomplished more for the people of 
Massachusetts than did Rep. Mahoney. 

While he was devoting much of his time 
to the big matters of state-wide concern, 
however, he did not neglect the special 
needs of Worcester nor of his district. It 
was he who framed the measure to remove 
the insane asylum from Summer street to 
Grafton, and it was due to his unceasing 
efforts in its behalf that it became a law. 
Thousands of dollars of taxible property 
will, as a result, be added to the municipal 
valuation while—a still more important de- 
tail—several acres of space will be opened 
up for improvement right in the heart of 
the city and industries giving employment. 
to hundreds are certain to locate upon it. 

Rep. Mahoney was also of great assist- 
ance in securing the passage of the bill pro- 
viding for a municipal market, the Poly- 
technic appropriation bill, and the meas- 
ures to increase the efficiency of the civil 
and probate courts by adding to the num- 
ber of assistant clerks. He also worked 
hard for the initiative and referendum bill, 
for the presidential preferential primary, for 
the direct election of United States sen- 
ators, the anti-monopoly bill, abolition of 
party enrollment in the primaries, the trol- 
ley consolidation bill and a host of other 
important measures. 

Speaker Cushing not only commended his 
work as member of the committee on legal 
affairs, but honored him also with a place 
on the recess committee on municipal in- 
debtedness. 

Rep. Mahoney was born in Ireland. on 
March 22, 1878, and secured his education ‘in 
the national schools of that country and in 
the Worcester public schools. Recently he was 
graduated from the Boston Y. M, C.”A. 
evening law school which is going some for 
a young man that started in work as’ a labor- 
er. He was for nine years a clerk in the water 
department of Worcester and is a member 
of the A. O. H., the Knights of Columbus, 
the Foresters of America, the Irish Nation- 
al Foresters, and the Worcester City Em- 
ployees’ Union. : ; > 


Joseph W. Martin, Jr. 
Rep. Joseph W. Martin, Jr., the -young 
managing editor of the North <Attle- 
boro Chronicle, completed his first year in 
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the house with the close of the recent ses- 
sion and made good to an extent that should 
ensure his return by the voters of the Ist. 
Bristol district. He was appointed to the 
committee on public lighting and there made 
a record as a sane progressive. Opposing 
the bills which would unqualifiedly prohibit 
gas and electric lighting companies from 
charging rent for meters, he made a bril- 
liant speech in the house in favor of the 
bill which would prohibit a charge for elec- 
tric meters where the consumer used over 

$7 worth of current a year and his arg 
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ment was largely responsible for the house Berkshire representative district, held high 


overturning the majority report of the com- 
mittee on public lighting, which had report- 
ed against the bill. Rep. Martin showed that 
to absolutely prohibit charge for meters, 
even when customers used no gas or elec- 
tricity, would put a burden on the actual 
consumer, the unkeep of the plant ultimate- 
ly being borne by the consumers, but he 
also showed that $7 a year from a meter 
allowed enough profit from the current to 
pay the upkeep of the meter. 

In the votes in the house, Rep. Martin, 
likewise, was progressive. He supported the 
presidential primary bill, the direct election 
of United States senators and the initiative 
and referendum. Alert and energetic and 
a concise, convincing talker, the North At- 
tleboro man made an exceedingly good im- 
pression on the house and paved the way 
for higher honors for himself in another 
year. 

Rep. Martin was born in North Attleboro, 
Nov. 3, 1884, and graduated from the pub- 
lic schools. He is a member of the Loyal 
Order of Moose and is treasurer of the New 
Yngiand Moose association. He was a mem- 
ber of the old 12th. district congressional 
committee for four years. 


John F. McCarthy. 

That Massachusetts today has upon the 
statute books one of the most constructive 
cold storage regulation laws in the country 
is due in a large measure to the efforts of 
Rep. John F. McCarthy, the hustling young 
member from Ward 16, Boston. 


Rep. McCarthy is one of the men who 
originally petitioned for legislation to pro- 
vide proper regulation for the cold storage 
of food and food products and also was one 
of the first to go out and work to put such 
legislation through. It was as the result 
of the efforts of the Ward 16 man and sev- 
eral others like him that the legislature of 


1911 passed a resolve creating a commission 


to investigate the subject of cold storage. 
And it was Rep. McCarthy and men like 
him who this year put through the cold 
storage regulation measure embodying the 
recommendations of the commission. The 
bill will undoubtedly prove of inestimable 
benefit to the public health. 

The cold storage fight was not the only 
big fight in which Rep. McCarthy took a 
prominent part during the past session. He 
was one of the leaders in the battle to get 
through a bill to prohibit electric light com- 
panies from extracting an extra rental from 
small consumers for the use of the electric 
light meters. The Ward 16 legislator also 
was one of the petitioners for this legisla- 
tion. The bill went through the house and 
was killed in the senate only after one of 
the hottest fights of the session. 

Rep. McCarthy has proved himself one 
of the best friends that the common people 
have had on Beacon hill in many years. He 
was a supporter of all labor and progres- 
sive measures. 

Rep. McCarthy was born in Boston, July 
21, 1880, and is a product of the public 
schools. He served last year on the com- 
mittee on harbors and public lands and this 
year on public lighting. 

Almiron J. McCulloch. 

Rep. Almiron J. McCulloch of Savoy, 

first year republican member from the Ist 


rank in the house of 1912 as a progressive 
republican of the first water. 

The Berkshire man came to the legisla- 
ture of 1912 with an imposing record of past 
public service, having been deputy sheriff 
for six years, town clerk and treasurer. 
He had also served on the republican town 
committee for 15 years. His experience in 
town affairs made him a valuable addition 
to the house. Speaker Cushing, recognizing 
Rep. McCulloch’s knowledge of prison af- 
fairs acquired as deputy sheriff, appropri- 
ately selected him for a place on the com- 
mittee on prisons where he was ome of the 
first to suggest a liberalization of the rules 
at the Sherborn reformatory for women. 

The result was that the unfortunate wo- 
men who are serving time in that institu- 
tion for various offences are now receiving 
more humane treatment than ever before. 

Rep. McCulloch paid particular attention 


ae 


to all measures affecting his section of the 
state and was one of the most earnest 
supporters of the trolley merger bill. In 
the matter of local’ legislation, he aided in 
getting through the bill making appropri- 
ation for the improvement of the highways 
between Deerfield and North Adams and 
the bill providing for the sitting of the 
superior court at North Adams. 

Rep. McCulloch supported the resolu- 
tions ratifying the proposed amendment to 
the national constitution for the election 
of United States senators by direct vote of 
the people, the federal income tax resolu- 
tions, the initiative and referendum and 
similar progressive measures. He was born 
in the town of Savoy, Oct. 29, 1847, and 
graduated from the public schools there. 
He is a successful merchant. 

Leo F. McCullough. 

In his first year in the house, Rep. Leo 
F. McCullough of Ward 13, Boston, was 
unusually favored, especially as he is a 
democrat, by getting two committee ap- 
pointments—engrossed bills and drainage. 
The former committee requires steady work 
even up to the last of the session, The 
position carries with it responsibility, be- 
cause there are but three members, and 
the past year witnessed a tremendous grist 
of bills poured through the legislative 
hopper. Many a bill is found to contain an 
error of greater or less importance. 

Rep. McCullough was faithful in attend- 
ance on committee work and in the house. 
He had served five years in the Boston city 
council—1905-’06-’07-’08-’09—the last year 
being elected president, and had acquired 
a valuable experience and training. 

Rep. McCullough made several speeches 
during the year which attracted attention. 
He is a clear thinker and has the facility of 
clothing his thought in well-chosen lan- 
guage. His training as a law _ student, 
moreover, has been valuable to him in ren- 
dering him logical and precise. 

As a young man, and a new member, he 
showed good sense in not speaking too 
often, nor at length. The city of Boston 
had in him a good fighter for the particu- 
lar bills in which the city was interested, 
notably the bills for the widening of Avery 
street, the bill to permit the building of the 
city hall annex to the height of 133 feet, 
the bill to give Boston a share of the state 
highway money and similar measures, 


South Boston will certainly send Rep. Mc- 
Cullough back for-more terms.in the house. 
He has only just begun to be valuable to 
the peninsula district. 

Leo EF. McCullough was born in Boston 
on July 1, 1882, and educated in the public 
schools. He has worked hard to shape his 


career, especially in the study of law, and 
at last has passed the bar examinations 
with fiying colors. 


He was one of the 


~ 


youngest members of the Boston city coun- 
cil when elected to that body, and the 
youngest president that the common coun- 
ceil ever had. 


Edward J. McDermott. 

The 6th Worcester representative district, 
consisting of the towns of Auburn, Leices- 
ter, Paxton and Spencer. last fall elected 
Edward J.. McDermott of Leicester, a pro- 
gressive democrat. The record, the, latter 
has made in his first year as a. legislator 
is a credit to his constituents and should 
insure his re-election. ; 

Rep. McDermott has been honored’ by his 
town with elections to various offices and 
he has made good in every position ,.to 
which he was called. For six years. he 
was selectman, three of which he served 
as chairman of the board. He _has_ also 
been overseer of the poor and registrar, of 
voters. : Aaa 

The experience he thus acquired in town 
affairs made him a valuable member of the 


Cushing appro- 


and Speaker 
priately appointed him to the committee on 


legislature 


towns. This sub-body of the legislature 
considers all matters dealing with town af- 
fairs and Rep. McDermott, because of his 
practical knowledge of such matters ren- 
dered service of large value to the common- 
wealth. 

The Leicester man was one of the most 
punctual members of the house in the point 
of attendance and was recorded in favor of 
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every progressive measure of the session, 
including the Donahue resolutions ratifying 
the proposed amendment to the national 
constitution providing for the direct election 
of United States senators, the federal in- 
come tax amendment and the initiative and 
referendum. He was also a firm supporter of 
_all labor measures. He paid particular at- 
tention to matters affecting Worcester 
_county and at all times voted in the in- 
terests of the county. 

Rep. McDermott was born in Leicester, 
Aug. 8, 1863. He received his education in 
the Leicester academy. He is a retail 
grocer by occupation. He is a member of 
the Knights of Columbus. 


James A. McElaney. 

Rep. James A. McElaney of Ward 20, 
Boston, in his second year in the house, 
was assigned by Speaker Cushing to the 
committee on education where he did val- 
uable work in behalf of the numerous meas- 
ures designed to aid the poor young men 
of the state in securing higher education. 
He also was a prominent factor in pushing 
through the house the bill authorizing 
schocl boards of cities to furnish free meals 
to school children. 

It goes without saying, of course, that 
Rep. McElaney’s pet hobby outside of the 
work mapped out for him by his member- 
ship on the committee on education, was 
work for his district. The passage of a 
resolve directing the state harbor and land 
commission to excavate a basin in front of 
the bathing beach at Savin Hill. and to 
dredge a channel to connect the said basin 


with the existing channel on the north side 
of Commercial Point, at an expense of $25,- 
000, which will mean bathing facilities for 
the accommodation of hundreds more than 
at present, is one of the many things he 
got for Dorchester during the past session. 

Rep. McElaney voted on the side of the 
plain people upon all occasions. He sup- 
ported the Donahue resolutions in favor of 
the direct election of United States senators 
by the people and for ratification of the 
federal income tax amendment, the initia- 
tive and referendum, the public opinion bill 
and other progressive measures. 

Rep. McEHlaney was born in Boston. Sept. 
6, 1883. He graduated from the public schools 
and then worked his way through the even- 
ing high school and Franklin Institute. He 
is manager of the Boston Column company 
and is a member of the Meeting House 
Hill Improvement association and the Cath- 
olic club of Dorchester. 


John D. McGivern. 

Rep. John D. McGivern, who represented 
the 16th Suffolk district, achieved great dis- 
tinction in the house of 1912 and was 
strongly in the limelight during the session 
as a leader in the fight for the bill to per- 
mit the voters of the state to express their 
preference for candidates for president and 
vice-president and to elect directly their 
delegates to the national conventions. 

Rep. McGivern was a member of the com- 
mittee on election laws which had the con- 
sideration of the various bills dealing with 
presidential preferential primaries and direct 
election of delegates. When it was decided 
by the committee that a sub-committee 
should be appointed to draft a bill to be 


submitted to the full committee, Chairman 
Holmes appointed Rep. McGivern as the rep- 
resentative of the democratic party to serve 
on the sub-body. He was the only demo- 
crat on it. 

Once appointed to the sub-committee, Rep. 
McGivern exerted every effort for a straight 
presidential preference primary bill with 
provision for the direct election of all dele- 
gates, district and at-large. There was 
opposition by the republican members. to 
such a drastic bill at the beginning but they 
finally came around to Rep. McGivern’s 
views. A bill was reported, which was ac- 
cepted by the full committee and was passed 
by both branches practically in the same 
form as drafted by the sub-committee. 

Rep. McGivern was also active on other 
progressive measures such as the Donahue 
resolutions in favor of the direct election of 
United States senators by direct vote of the 
people, the federal income tax, the public 
opinion bill, initiative and referendum and 
similar measures. He was one of the strong- 


= 


est supporters of organized labor in 
house. 

This was Rep. McGivern’s second year in 
the house. In 1911 he was clerk of the com- 
mittee on drainage. His appointment to the 
committee on election laws this year was a 
promotion. He received his training as a pub- 
lic official in the old Boston common coun- 
cil, now extinct. He was a member of that 
body in 1906-’07-’08-’09. He is a bookkeep- 
er, was born in Boston, Sept. 19, 1883, is a 
graduate of the public schools and belongs 
to the Ward 16 democratic club and the 
Madison Social club. 


the 


Edward E. McGrath. , 

One of the ablest members of’the Boston 
delegation in the house of 1912 was Rep. 
Edward Emmet McGrath, the first year 
democratic member from the 18th Suffolk 
district. Possessed of a virile personality 
that made itself strongly felt by his fel- 
low members and an ability to express him- 
self with alacrity and terseness in debate, 
Rep. McGrath had remarkable success in 
his first year as a legislator. 

Rep. McGrath achieved quite a distinc- 
tion for a first year member by securing 
the passage of a bill amending the elec- 
tion laws to reduce from six weeks to two 
weeks the time elapsing between the date 
of a primary and an election in cases of 
special elections. He also got through the 
order authorizing the special election which 


was held in Ward 18 to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of Rep. Daniel F. 
. Cronin. Rep. McGrath was one of the 


leaders in the fight for the resolve author- 
izing the appointment of a commission to 
investigate the advisability of providing 
state aid for indigent widows and depend- 
ant children. He was one of the petition- 
ers for this legislation. He also fought for 
the bill to abolish the special charge for 
the use of gas meters, as well as for the 
different progressive and labor measures 
of the year. 

Rep. McGrath was appointed to the com- 
mittee on military affairs which had before 
it the resolve providing for the erection of 
an equestrian statue to the late Major Gen- 
eral Butler. Rep. McGrath made a strong 
speech in behalf of this matter on the floor 
of the house. 

He cid not miss a roll-call or a meet- 


ing of his committee in the whole season. 


ance and his record on all progressive and 


labor measures is that of a friend of the 
people. 

Rep. McGrath was born in Ireland, Feb. 
21, 1876, and is a graduate of the Irish 
national schools and the Keene (N. H.) 
high school. He is a merchant tailor. He 
fraternal organizations, 


is prominent in 


holding membership in the Knights of Co- 
lumbus, -M.C. 0: F:-and the AZO. OO; He 
He is also a member of the Roxbury A. A., 
the Gaelic league and the Shawmut and 
Pioneer clubs, the Ninth Regiment, M. V. 
M., and the St. Alphonsus Association. 
James H. McInerney. ° 

As one of the veteran democratic mem- 
bers, Rep. James H. McInerney of Ward 19, 
Boston, with his experience, knowledge of 
legislation and natural power of oratory, at 
once took a leading position in the house 
of this year. For instance, it took the com- 
bined efforts of the republican leaders in 
the house to defeat his civil service bills. 

With the close of the last session, Rep. 
McInerney completed five terms as a mem- 
ber of the lower branch of the legislature, a 
service that has been marked by hard and 
able work in behalf of his constituents and 
the commonwealth as a whole. Before the 
close of the session, he was being prominent- 


- 


ly talked of for the senate and for congress 
from his district. Rep. McInerney is the 
political leader of Ward 19 and with the solid 
backing of that ward would undoubtedly 
make a strong candidate for either place. 

In this year’s house, as in the preceding 
one, Rep. McInerney was one of the right- 
hand men of Rep. Martin M. Lomasney, the 
minority leader, and often took charge of 
the democratic end in Lomasney’s absence. 
He served this year on the committee on 
public lighting, where he supported every 
measure tending to lighten the burdens of 
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the gas and electric light consumer, dis- 
senting from the report of that committee 
on nearly every matter and flailing them on 
the floor of the house. ‘ 

Rep. McInerney was born in Ireland on 
Dec. 13, 1871, and was educated in the na- 
tional schools there. Jim knows the electri- 
cal business having worked at it. Lately 
he has drifted into the granite business. He 
has been active in the politics of Boston for 
many years. In 1899 he was elected to the 
common council and was re-elected the fol- 
lowing year and was sent to the house in 
1901-’02-’03. He has been a member of the 
Ward 19 democrate committee since 1902. 
He was sent back to the house for his fourth 
term in the fall of 1910 and was re-elected 
last fall. He is a member of the A. O. H., 
Knights of Columbus and the Russell and 
Mitchell clubs and M. C. O. Foresters. 

Hugh M. McKay. 

One of the active representatives from 
the metropolitan district in the 1912 house 
was Hugh M. McKay of Revere, a republi- 
ean from the 27th Suffolk district, who was 
a tower of strength to his town from the 
beginning to the end of the session. 

Rep. McKay was assigned by Speaker 


Cushing to the committee on metropolitan 
affairs, 


hence was in a position to render 


invaluable work for his fellow townsmen in 
Revere. -To his labors alone were due the 
unfavorable reports on the two bills which 
sought to completely revolutionize the town 
government, to what end being a_ secret 
earetully guarded by .those who sought the 


legislation, One of these measures provid- 
ed for a board of municipal affairs, the 
other for a board of public works. Neither, 


however, got any further than the commit- 
tee on métropolitan affairs, which reported 
leave to withdraw on both of them. Another 
measure against which Rep. McKay worked 
successfully was that of the city planning 
section of the metropolitan high-brow or- 
ganizations, which sought to create an im- 
mense metropolitan district ostensibly to 
give all the benefit of suburban population 
to Boston business houses, but which in 
reality relieved the towns of much super- 
vision over their own finances and over all 
of their public improvements. 

As a member of the committee on met- 
ropolitan affairs he was largely responsible 
for the item of $100,000 in the million dol- 
lar parkways bill for a connecting line be- 
tween the Winthrop Shore Drive and the 
Beach boulevard. : 

Rep. McKay worked for the bill providing 
for enlarging the bathhouse at Revere 
beach, as he did also for the measure which 
makes the reopening of Belle Isle inlet a 
certainty of the near future. 

He was born in Montreal on June 10, 
1870, -and attended the public schools of 
that city and of Hamilton, Ont. He is a 
steel engraver by trade, an Odd Fellow and 
a Mason, has membership in the Elks and 
in the Bay State Yacht club. For eight 
years he served on the Revere republican 
town committee, and was a member of the 
board of selectmen in 1907, 1908 and 1909, 
having been chairman of the board in the 
latter year. 


Stewart B. McLeod. 
One of the best legislators in the house of 
1912 and one whose vote was always 


“right” from the standpoint of the citizen 
was Rep. Stewart B. McLeod of Brockton, 
a republican who resented the manipula- 
tion of the bosses and showed it in every 
roll call during the session. 

It was a great year for progressive: re- 
publicans on Beacon hill and Rep. McLeod, 
without becoming a professional, was in 
the forefront from the beginning of the 
session. He had a little on most of those 
who were hollering loudest, too, for he was 


while the 


principle, 
general impression was that many of those 


@ progressive from 
whose protestations were being shouted 
from the housetops were merely showing 
their curves in the hope they might be 
called to the mound when the standpat 
reactionaries are batted out of the box. 

Mr. McLeod worked hard for his constit- 
uents, aS well as for the people of the en- 
tire state, there having been a number of 
Brockton measures before this year’s leg- 
islature. One of these came before Mr. 
McLeod’s own committee on legal affairs, to 
which he was assigned early in the session 
by the speaker. This one was to permit 
the city to take over the Mulberry street 
cemetery in Brockton for street improve- 
ment purposes. It was hard to get a clear 
title to the property, because of inability 
to discover some of the lot owners, yet the 
improvement it was claimed was absolute- 
ly necessary to the city. Mr. McLeod even- 
tually straightened matters out to the sat- 
isfaction of everybody and the bill became 
a law. He also worked for the highway 
commissioner bill filed by Sen. Clark and 
for the bill fixing the term of the city 
treasurer. 

Mr. McLeod is a native of Brockton, hav- 
ing been born there on March 13, 1876. He 
attended the public schools there, after- 
ward being graduated from Brown univer- 
sity and Harvard law school, leaving the 
latter in 1904. He is a Mason, R. A. C., a 
member of the Commercial club and com- 
modore of the Independence Yacht club. 
He was active in the republican city com- 
mittee from 1907 until 1911. In 1910 and 
1911 he served in the common council of 
Brockton and was president of the board 
in the latter year. 


William M. McMorrow. 

The brilliant record which Rep. William 
M. MecMorrow of the 23rd Suffolk district, 
now a candidate for the senate, established 
in his first year of service as a legislator, 
in the house of 1911, was lived up to and 
even surpassed during the past session. Be- 
ginning where he had left off the year be- 
fore, he steadily advanced as one of the 
principal members of the house until, in 
the closing days of the session, he was 
looked upon as one of the minority leaders 
of the lower branch, despite his youthful- 
ness, and the fact that he was a practically 
new man on Beacon hill. His great success 
in the legislature, which is explained more 
in detail further down in this sketch, has 
led him to be picked. out as a young man 
who is destined to rise to a high place in 
the political life of the commonwealth. 
has been in politics only two or three years 
and the remarkable strides toward promi- 
nence which he has made in that short time 
forecast a brilliant future for him. His 
present standing in the politics of Boston 
was demonstrated by his election as a 


He - 


district delegate to the democratic national 
convention from his congressional district 
with practically no opposition. 

For honesty, conscientiousness and faith- 
fulness to his constituents and to the state, 
Rep. McMorrow’s legislative record and rep- 
utation could be pitted against that of any 
member ot the legislature and the verdict 
wouid not be unfavorable to the young Rox- 
bury man. 

Many are the achievements he has ac- 
complished in the house during his two 
years of service. In his first year he was 
in charge of the fight to secure the passage 
of the elementary school teachers’ salary in- 
crease bill and the bill which was finally 
passed, favorable to the teachers, was main* 
ly his personal handiwork. There were 
many other big fights in which he played a 
prominent part in the session of 1911 but 
space forbids a detailed account of them 
here. j 

This year the Roxbury legislator achieved 
his greatest distinction in the fight for the 
presidential preference primary bill. As a 
member of the committee on election laws, 
he was in a position to render valuable serv- 
ice in the fight and it was due in a large 
measure to his efforts and the firm posi- 
tion which he maintained throughout the 
battle, enacted, 


that the bill finally was 


Gov. Foss gave recognition to his work by 
presenting him with the quill with which he 
wrote the bill into law. Rep. McMorrow 
also took a prominent part in the battles 
over the Donahue resolutions in favor of 
the direct election of United States senators 
by the people, the federal income tax 
amendment, initiative and referendum and 
other progressive measures. He personally 
introduced and made a good fight for a bill 
to abolish party enrolment as a prerequisite 
for voting at primaries. : 

Rep. McMorrow is a native of Boston, 
being born there October 2, 1885. He was 


educated in the public schools, Boston col-_ 


lege, which -he graduated in 1906, and 
studied two years in the Harvard Law 
school, during which time he taught in the 
Boston College high to help pay his tuition. 
He recently was admitted to the bar. He 


is a member of the A. O. H. and the For- 


est Hills Improvement association. 


Timothy J. Meade. 


In the five years that Rep. Timothy J. 


Meade of Brockton has served the 10th Ply- 


mouth district in the lower branch of the 


legislature, he has made so excellent a 
record and has won such a high place in the 
esteem of his constituents, that he was 
boomed for 


mayor of his city and for a | 


place in the senate early in the year. That 


he woultl make a strong candidate for the 


democracy, of which he is a true member, . 


for either office for which he is mentioned, 
despite the fact that the district is repub- 


lican by a fairly good margin, is not doubt- . 


ed by even the republicans of Brockton, al- 

though they may not admit it openly. 
Rep. Meade has an unbroken record of 

ten years in the service of the public and in 


that time he has endeared himself to the ~ 


citizens of his section of the State to such 


an extent, that, in the opinion of impartial | 
in touch with political ~ 


observers who are 
conditions in the Brockton district, he could 


be elected to almost any office within the. 


gift of those citizens. 


The committee assignments of Rep 


re 
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Meade this year were cities and constitution- 


al amendments. On the former committee, he 
was placed in charge of the bill authorizing 
the widening and extension of Avery street 
in the city of Boston, one of the most im- 
portant measures before the last legislature. 
The bill was passed. The Brockton legislator 
was also entrusted with the responsibility 
of taking charge of many other reports of 
his committees on the floor of the house. In 
the matter of local legislation, Rep. Meade 
succeeded in getting through a bill author- 
izing the city of Brockton to take for muni- 
cipal. purposes the Mulberry Street cemetery 
in that city and to remeve thereform the 
bodies’ together “with the monuments and 


£ 


headstones marking the graves, and to in- 
ter the bodies in a reverent and proper man- 
ner, and properly set up the monuments and 
headstones in the Melrose cemetery in that 
city. He .also got through a bill, on his own 
petition, .to make the term of the _ city 
treasurer of. Brockton three: years. 

Rep. Meade has at all times been progsres- 
sive in his votes and his actions as a legis- 
lator. He supported every bill tending tow- 
ard more popular government and was 
friendly to the interests of labor. This was 
only natural in view of the fact that Rep. 
Meade has been closely allied officially with 
organized labor. He is a prominent member 
of the Boot and Shoeworkers’ Union and 
was a delegate of that organization to the 
last convention of the American Federation 
of Labor. He is a member of the Knights 
of, Columbus and the Sons of Veterans. 

hoe X Walter R. Melns. 

Walter R. Meins’ first year in the house, 
as a representative from Ward 21, Boston, 


~~ oe ~ 


~ a ~ 


chronicled so much of success that he is 
the choice of his party: leaders for sena- 
tor from his district. 

Speaker Cushing early recognized Rep. 
Meins’ ability, appointing him chairman of 


the committee on engrossed bills, and also © 


eh constitutional amendments. <A _ chair- 
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manship to a first year man is a rare hon- 
or. ‘There are only three members of the 
committee on engrossed bills, and even if 
all three are working members, their la- 
bors are exacting and nearly continuous. 

Rep. Meins was turned down by the com- 
mittee on election laws on his petition for 
legislation providing for filling a vacancy in 
the office of warden or clerk in certain 
cases; but when the adverse report was 
presented to the house, Rep. Meins made 
so good an argument as to the necessity 
for the legislation that after a brief debate 
the bill was substituted by an overwhelm- 
ing voice vote for the adverse report. 

Mr. Meins had charge of the adverse re- 
ports on the amendments to the constitu- 
tion proposed by Sen. Stowe of Springfield, 
for biennial elections, also on the Tinkham 
resolve for biennial elections with the re- 
call, also of the recall of state and county 
officers as proposed by the amendment of- 
fered by Rep. Morrill of Haverhill, also of 
the Russell A. Wood proposition to extend 
the terms of state officers. He carried 
these adverse reports through with ease. 
He worked hard for the success of the Ellis 
milk bill—‘‘the consumers’ bill.” 

Rep. Meins is a conservative republican, 
by nature and training. He voted against 
the initiative and referendum amendment 
to the constitution, the simple referendum, 
the federal income tax, the direct election 
of United States senators, the public opin- 
ion bill and the ‘‘peaceful persuasion.” 

Walter R. Meins was born in Roxbury, 
Jan. 14, 18838, and educated in the public 
schools. He graduated from Boston Uni- 
versity law:school in 1905, and is in active 
practice. He was elected to the common 
council in 1909, the last year under the 
old charter. He belongs to the Roxbury 
Improvement Society, and is secretary of 
the Roxbury Historical Society, also secre- 
tary of the Lincoln club and prominent in 
the Odd Fellows. 


John Mitchell. 
The manner in which John 
of Springfield performed his 
Beacon Hill during’ the 
won for him the respect 


Mitchell 
duties on 
past session 
and esteem 
incidentally did 


of all his associates and 


credit to the intelligence of the voters who 
had selected him to represent them. He 
was content for the greater pari. of the 
time to absorb the arguments of the older 
members without attempting to do all the 
talking himself, thus showing common 
sense and strengthening himself in the eyes 
of his. older associates. Whenever the oc- 
casion warranted, however, he was not slow 
to do his share. He confined most of his 
efforts to committee work in which he dis- 
played a keen desire to tearn the ‘etuils 
of legislation and the experience he acquired 
will make him a valuable legislator to the 
commonwealth and to his district upon his 
return next year..And if the voters of the 
district appreciate conscientious and honest 
service they will certainly reward him with 
a re-election. His committee this year was 
fisheries and game. - 

Rep. Mitchell was born in Springfield, 
Sept. 4, 1877, and has always lived there. 
He is a product of the public schools «f that 
city. He is in the flour, hay and grain bus- 
iness and has made a success at it. 

He has been a consistent supporter of all 


ial 


progressive measures tending to bring about 
more popular government and was an ardent 
friend of the laboring classes, being es- 
pecially active in behalf of the full train 
crew bill. As a member of the fisheries and 
game committee, he strongly opposed all 
legislation seeking to extend or to open up 
new seasons for the shooting of birds, be- 
lieving in the protection of game rather 
than in their destruction. 


Charles H. Morgan. 

One of the house members of 1912 who 
began his good work at the long session of 
1911 and continued it this year was Rep. 
Charles H. Morgan of Lawrence, a repub- 
lican. 

He served this year on the committee 
on roads and bridges and thus was able to 
secure the appropriation for a new state 
highway between Lawrence and Methuen, 
for which he worked hard. Rep. Morgan 
was also one of the most active members 
of the legislature in trying to assist the 
Salisbury beach cottage owners to have 
their property when it was’ threatened 


through the high-financiering of a couple 
of crafty lawyers, also residents of his own 
city. He also took a prominent part in se- 
curing the enactment of the law by which 
Lawrence was enabled to borrow money ‘in 
the 
into 


debt 
financial 


limit to meet 
conditions 


excess of the 
straightened - 


which the municipality had been plunged. 

Mr. Morgan was born in Lawrence on 
Jan. 15, 1869, and for years worked as a 
wool sorter in the mills there, but is now a 
prosperous merchant. He is an Odd Fel- 
low, a member of the encampment, and al- 
so of the Wool Sorters’ Benefit “ssocia- 
tion. His only political office, aside from 
representative, was as a councilman, he’ 
serving on the boards of 1901-1902. 


Edward T. Morse. 

Edward T. Morse of, East Bridgewater, 
representing the eighth Plymouth idstrict for 
the second year, maintajmed the reputation 
he made in 1911 as a hard working, con- 
scientious and progressive legislator and ad- 
ded new lustre to it. His record in the two 
years he has served in the lower branch of 
the legislature has reflected credit upon his 
district and the commonwealth as a whole 
and his constituents will surely accord him 
the honor of a third term which is custom- 
ary with the voters of that district. 

Morse was again appointed to. the commil- 
tee on education this year, on which com- 
mittee he proved so valuable a member in 
1911 because of his great experience in ed- 
ueational affairs acquired as a member of 
the school committee in his own town of 
Hast Bridgewater for nineteen years. His 
associates on the committee immediately 
elected him to the clerkship, which was 
both an honor and a burden for the duties 
of a clerk of a committee, particularly such 
an important committee as education, are 
numerous and of high responsibility. Speak- 
er Cushing, besides reappointing him to the 
committee on education of which he has 
become an almost indispensable member, 
further honored him with a berth on the 
committee on elections. 

He was successful in securing the pas- 
sage of a bill to permit the voters of East 

Bridgewater to vote upen the question of 
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whether they desire to elect their fire en- 
gineers by popular vote and a bill authoriz- 
ing the town of West Bridgewater to make 
an additonal water loan of $25,000. He was 
also instrumental in getting through a billto 
permit. the town of West Bridgewater to 
sell water to the town of East Bridgewater. 

Rep. Morse was born in New Bedford, 
Sept. 13, 1868. He graduated from the pub- 


lic schools and is a former machinist by 
trade. His standing in the business life of 
his home section is indicated by the follow- 
ing positions which he holds: trustee of the 
savings bank of East Bridgewater, treas- 
urer of the Board of ‘Trade, treasurer of the 
Carver Mutual Accident Insurance associa- 
tion. He is also a member of the Grange 
and for four years has been chairman of 
the republican town committee of Mast 
Bridgewater. 
Charles H. Morrill. 
For three consecutive years, Rep. Charles 


~H. Morrill, of Haverhill, has served in the 


house from the 4th Essex district. Through- 


out that time he has held the distinction of 
being the only socialist member of the leg- 
islature. 

. Rep. Morrill, with all his socialistic ideas, 
has made a good legislator. .He has ren- 
dered good service to his district and to the 
state. He introduced many measures and 
was always prepared and willing to take 
the floor and debate them. 

The Haverhill legislator was present at 
practically every session of the house and 
was recorded on practically every roll-call. 
He served this year on the committee on 
education and strongly supported the bill 
which came before that body providing for 
the furnishing of free meals to school chil- 
dren. 
~ Rep. Morrill was born in Haverhill on 
Oct. 6, 1874, and is a product of the public 
schools. He is a shoemaker by trade and 


_also does directory work. He is also a col- 


lector and a justice of the peace. He is a 
member of the socialist state committee and 
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served the city of Haverhill as assistant as- 
sessor from 1902 to 1909. He is a member of 
the Central Socialist club and the Men’s 
Club of the First Universalist Church. 


Frank Mulveny. 

Rep. Frank Mulveny of Fall River was 
one of those who took up the fight this year 
and submitted an extremely reasonable 
measure to protect the voter in the primary 
and surround his ballot with part of that 
security which guards his vote on election 
day. Rep. Mulveny’s bill simply wiped out 
the provision of the direct nominations act 
which provides that a record shall be kept 
of the voter’s party affiiliations. It was a 
conservative measure, even from the ma- 
chine standpoint, but both republican and 
democratic machines joined in killing all 
bills for the abolition of party enrolment. 

Mr. Mulveny voted for all the bills filed 
by his colleagues from Fall River with the 
exception of that providing for the election 
of police board, thus taking the control 
from the hands of the governor and lodg- 
ing it in the hands of the people. It was 
Mr. Mulveny who led the fight in opposi- 
tion to the measure, and, in the end, was 
successful in having it killed. 


He himself was the author of a bill per- 
mitting cities and towns to exempt manu- 
industries from taxation. 


facturing It was 


afterward discovered that such a law would 
be unconstitutional, but Mr. Mulveny man- 
aged to secure reconsideration of a number 
of times after the report was accepted by 
the house. 

He was recorded in favor of the Brightman 
street bridge bill, both on its passage 
through the house and later when it came 
up on a question of passage over the gov- 


ernor’s veto. He also voted for the Fail 
River textile school appropriation on its 
passage and also after-the governor had 
“vetoed it. : 

Rep. Mulveny was born in Fall River on 
June 14, 1886, graduated from the public 


schools there, afterward attended the Bris- 
tol County Law School, from which he fin- 
ished in 1907, and is now a practicing law- 
yer in Fall River. He was a member of 
house of 1911, as well as this year. He was 
assigned by Speaker Cushing to the com- 
mittees on elections and on taxation. 
James J. Murphy. 

Without question one of the ablest and 
hardest working members of the Boston 
deelgation in the house the past two years 
has been Rep. James J. Murphy of the 12th 
Suffolk district. This young man—he is 
only in his twenties—came to the house 
of 1911 without any previous experience as 
an officeholder and in two years has made 
a record that is surpassed by few legisla- 
tors. 

Rep. Murphy personally introduced no 
less than seven bills during the session 
which closed in June and was successful in 
securing the passage of three of them. One 
was to prohibit discrimination in railroad 
rates, another was to authorize the use of 
school property in the city of Boston for 
social, athletic, philanthropic, civic and 
similar purposes, and the third provided 
a penalty of $50 for violating the health 
regulations by throwing refuse or rubbish 
in any private way of the city of Boston 
that is open to travel, 
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Rep. Murphy this year served on the im- 
portant committee on labor. He worked 
for every measure beneficial to the laboring 
classes and was instrumental in securing 
the passage of the minimum wage bill for 
women and minors and several other import- 
ant labor measures. 

Rep. Murphy is a democrat and a real 
one. He was born in Boston, Feb. 11, 1886, 


and was educated in the public schools. Ha 
is a salesman and leader of the Ward 12 
democratic club, a new organization of 
young democrats of Ward 12. He is also a 
prominent member of the Concord’ club of 
the ward. . 


John J. Murphy. 

One of the most eloquent debaters in the 
house of 1912 was Rep. John J. Murphy of 
Ward 14, Boston, a young democrat who 
was serving his first term as a legislator, 
and who made good almost from the first 
day of the session. 7 

There were many first-year men in the 
house this year, but among them all it re- 


mained for the young South Boston man to 
establish himself most firmly in the opinion 
of the leaders, republican as well as demo- 
cratic, and also in the affection of his col- 
leagues. There were none in the Boston 
delegation who were more popular than he 
at the close of the session, a fact that 
augurs well for another year, when it will 
be possible, because of it and the added ex- 
perience to do much for his district that 
it was utterly impossible for any first-year 
man to accomplish. 

Among these may be cited the bill upon 
which Rep. Murphy firmly established his 
reputation as an orator—the measure to 
make March 17 a legal holiday. It was re- 
ported early in the session aid given leavs 
to withdraw, the committee being of the 
kind which could see little in any bill with 
a March 17 connection. Mr. Murphy took 
up the cudgels for the people of South Bos- 
ton, who already recognize the deep hig- 
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torical significance of the date, and he cited 
history and its lesson in one of the very 
~ best speeches of the entire session. 

The bills dealing with the harbor improve- 
ments were also made his especial interest 
throughout the session, especially that one 
providing for the dredging of the Old Har- 
bor and the filling in of the upper end be- 
tween the Calf Pasture and the Strand- 
way. The measure fell through this year, 
chiefly because the legislators from other 
parts of Boston failed to see its importance, 
but in another year, with proper direction, 
there is no doubt that it will become one 
of the very biggest pieces of legislation be- 
fore the house. The Grand Trunk bill was 
another for which Mr. Murphy worked hard 
as he also did for the labor measures and 
for the Lawrence strike committee. He also 
introduced an order for an investigation of 
the Hlevated strike. He was, indeed, one of 
the best legislators on the hill and one who 
should, for the sake of the state as well as 
the city, be returned next year. 

Rep. Murphy was born in South Boston 
on May 23, 1888, and was graduated from 
the public schools and the Massachusetts 
College of Pharmacy. He is a Hibernian, 
Kappa Psi, South Boston High School 
Alumni association, South Boston Press 
ciub, Congress and South Boston Collegiate 
clubs. He served during the session on 
the committee on drainage. 


David W. Murray. 

Possessing a brilliant legal mind and un- 
usual ability as a speaker and debater, 
Rep. David W. Murray has in his two years 
of service on Beacon hill vindicated the 
judgement of the voters of that ordinarily 
republican town in sending him, a democrat, 
to the house and especially this year did 


ws 
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he vindicate their judgment 
him, 

Last year Rep. Murray’s big fight for 
Hyde Park was in putting through the an- 
nexation bill, the only one of a number of 
anuexation bills to be enacted into law. 
That was no small job and it entailed work 
night and day on the part of the able young 
man’ from Hyde Park. No sooner was -that 
measure out of the way, however, than Rep. 
Murray, as a member of the committee on 
public health, took hold of the subject of 
cold storage of food products and pushed 
thrcugh a resolve for an investigation at a 
time when the general opinion was that uo 
legislation would result from the agitation 
over this question, which is at the root of 
the high cost of living. 

Gov. Foss appointed him to the commnis- 
sion and this year he was instrumental in 
putting through a bill, regulating cold stor- 
age of food products, almost identical with 
that drafted by his commission. His big 
fignt for Hyde Park this year was in get- 
ting through the bill authorizing the Bos- 
ton Elevated Street Railway company to 
lease the lines in Hyde Park owned and 
operated by the Old Colony company. Th‘s 
ties the new ward up to the Hlevated sys- 
tem and means a five-cent fare in short 
order. It was a big victory, especially in 
view of the fact that six members of the 
committee on street railways dissented from 
the favorable report on the bill. 

Rep. Murray won signal distinction this 
year in being assigned to two such impor- 


in returning 
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tant committees as taxation and election 
laws. On the latter committee he played 
an important part in fighting the repub- 
lican majority in their attitude of oppo- 
sition to the presidential primary bill and 
the bill for a preferential election of United 
States senators. On all progressive and la- 
bor measures he was recorded on the side 
of the people. 

Rep Murray was born in Boston, Sept. 9, 
1874. He was educated in the public schools, 
Boston college and Boston University law 
school. He is a prominent member of the 
Norfolk Bar association. He has been ac- 
tive in politics for more than a dozen years 
and was the democratic candidate for con- 
gress in the 12th district against Cong. 
Weeks in 1906, polling an excellent vote. 
He has been active for several years in the 
Hyde Park Business Men’s association. He 
has been chairman of the town advisory 


committee, is a member of the Elks, 
Knights of Columbus, A. O. H. and the 
ME Cue O: aa, 


William J. Murray. 
Rep. William J. Murray of Charlestown, 
has 
in the 


representing the 8rd Suffolk district, 
completed three years of service 


house. There have been few harder work- 
ers in the legislature than he. He has lab- 
ored unceasingly for his constituents and 
for the interests of the commonwealth. Dur- 
ing his three years in the lower branch, 
he has served on the committees on drain- 
age, roads and bridges, elections and con- 
stitutional amendments. He served on the 
latter two this year and there was certain- 
ly plenty of work for him to do. All meas- 
ures proposing amendments to the _ state 
constitution were considered by the last- 
mentioned committee, including the initia- 
tive and referendum, the resolve in favor 
of woman suffrage, the measure for biennial 
elections of. state officers and the resolve 
to make it constitutional for the legisla- 
ture to submit questions of legislation to 
the people of the entire state on a state- 
wide referendum which a divided opinion 
of the supreme court recently declared to 
be unconstitutional. 

Rep. Murray strongly opposed the scheme 
for biennial elections, and was a strong 
supporter of the state-wide referendum 
amendment which he helped to pass in both 
branches. 

Rep. Murray played a prominent part in 
the fight for the abolition of grade cross- 
ings in Charlestown. The fight this year 
was successful. He was also instrumental 
in securing the passage of resolutions pro- 
testing to congress against the removal of 
the navy yard from Charlestown. 

Rep. Murray was born in Boston on Oct. 
7, 1885, and was educated in the public 
schools of the city. He served in the Bos- 
ton common council in 1909. He is a mem- 
ber of the teamsters’ union and the Mystic 
Social club. 


Wiliam J. Naphen. 

Winning an election to the house in uw 
town which is normally democratic, Rep. 
William J. Naphen of Natick, made a record 
in the house this year which should com- 
mend him to the consideration of the pro- 
gressive voters of both parties. He favored 
the presidential primary bill, the direct elec- 
tion of United. States senators, the federal 
income tax, the initiative and referendum 


and all popular legislation. On labor matters 
he was a consistent supporter of the man 
who toils. 

Natick’s pet piece of legislation--the bill 
to compel. the marking of prison made goods 
—received a knock-out blow from the _ su- 
prem court this year, that august bedy de- 
claring it unconstitutional, but Rep. Naphen 
won no small victory for his town when he 
succeeded in overturning the adverse report 
of the committee on railroads on the bill to 
put the liability and expense of maintaining 
the surfaces of railroad bridges on the rail- 
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roads. The bill went through both branches 
and was signed by Gov. Foss. 

The Natick man took an active part in the 
affairs’ of the house and proved himself a 
forceful, keen and logical debater, possessed 
of a voice that made itself heard. 

Rep. Naphen was born in Natick, Dec. 6, 
1879, and was educated in the public 
schools and Boston Y. M. C. A. Hyvening Law 
school. His committee assignment was the 
important committee of insurance where he 
showed an intelligent grasp of the many in- 
tricate matters that always confront that 
committee. 


Arthur N. Newhall. 
Stoneham sent Arthur N. Newhall, a 
progressive republican, to the legislature 
of 1912. In politics Rep. Newhall has al- 
ways been as active and enterprising as he 
has been in business, and in the militia, 
and in town affairs. . ; 
Rep. Newhall was appointed by Speaker 


Cushing to the committees on drainage and 
on state house and libraries, he being clerk 
of the latter. 


Rer. Newhall watched carefuly over the 
interests of his town and was given charge 
for his committee of the measure which 
this year most vitally affected its interests 
—that to allow Stoneham to borrow $25,- 
000 for sewerage work. Rep. Newhall ob- 
tained a suspension of the rules to push 
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this along, the need for the special bill not 
having been presented in season to get by 
without a suspension of the rules, and car- 
ried the measure through to enactment. On 
his own petition he introduced a bill to 
provide for an investigation as to the 
amount of damages that ought to be paid 
to Stoneham for taking of Spot Pond. The 
bill dragged along to the end of the ses- 
sion, but Rep. Newhall ffinally got it 
through. 

The committee on state house and libar- 
ies had before it the propositions for a 
statue to Gen. Butler, and one for those 
who died in the Spanish war. He voted 
against the Butler statue. Rep. Newhall is 
a Spanish war veteran, having served with 
the Massachusetts volunteers, and he was 
particularly interested in the bill for a mon- 
ument to those who gave their lives for 
their country in that campaign. Neverthe- 
less, in view of the inordinate expenditures 
of the year, and the cry for economy, Rep. 
Newhall reluctantly consented to postpone 
action on the statue for a year or two. 

Rep. Newhall: was recorded in favor of 
all the great progressive measures of the 
year—the presidential primary, direct elec- 
tion of U. S. senators, the referendum 
amendment to the constitution, free coun- 
sel for persons accused of crime, and the 
bill to allow a majority of city councils 
and a popular vote to decide whether or 
not the people should be allowed to estab- 
lish municipal lighting systems. He voted 
against pensions for court officers, and 
against increasing the already large sala- 
ries of the land court judges. 

Arthur N. Newhail was born in Appleton, 
Me., Sept. 26, 1873, and educated in the 
public schools. He is a shoe stock manu- 
facturer, and belongs to the Knights of 
Pythias, Red Men, and Spanish War Vet- 
erans. He has long been prominent in 
Stoneham affairs, having been elected se- 
lectman 1905, ’06, ’07, ’08, ’09, *10, ’11. 

Cc. Augustus Norwood. 

One of the best legislators in the Essex 

delegation to the house the past two years 


has been Rep. C. Augustus Norwood of 
Hamilton. How well his district, the 24th 
Essex appreciates him was shown last fall 
when for the first time, the old rule of 
a@ one year term for representative was 
broken and in a field of four candidates or- 
iginally, Mr. Norwood won out his renom- 
ination and second term by a three to one 
vote in the primaries. 

That no mistake was made was evidenced 
by the splendid fight he made for the small 
towns of the Ipswich river valley against 
the rapacity of Peabody, Salem and Bev- 
erly who were seeking the river as a source 
of supply. Rep. Norwood was in the saddle 
from the beginning to the end of that fight, 
the hottest water controversy that the Mas- 
sachusetts legislature has had in years. 

Largely to his personal effort the contest 
was won, when Sen. Hersey, its chairman, 
and the committee on water supply, report- 
ed a resolve for an independent and un- 
biased commission to be appointed by the 
governor for an unprejudiced investigation 
of the whole matter and to report to the 
next general court. That wasn’t at all what 
either Peabody, Salem or Beverly wanted. 

Now Rep. Norwood is looking higher and 
his constituents are rallying to put him in 


the field for senator to succeed Sen. George 
A. Schofield of Ipswich from the third Es- 
sex district. 

Besides his big water victory, Rep. Nor- 
wood counts another triumph in the act to 
make Columbus day an open season for 
game. On this bill, too, he met with deter- 
mined opposition but that doesn’t feaze Mr. 
Norwood and he carried the day as he has 
on everything else in the cause of which he 
has enlisted. 

He went into the contest to relieve Essex 
county of the further burden of maintaining 
the Newburyport and Salisbury bridge over 
the Merrimac and for its transfer to the 
Massachusetts state highway commission. 

Mr. Norwood is a popular club man; a 
member of the Essex County, Old Town, 
Country, Salem and Harvard clubs. He is a 
special justice of the 3d district court of 
Essex and was selectman of Hamilton for 
three successive years. 

Michael F. O’Brien. 

Rep. Michael F. O’Brien of Ward 18 came 
to the house too late this year to take a 
big part in the doings of the legislature, 
although during the few months he served 
he showed that the experience he gaine 
in 1910, when he was one of the represen- 
tatives from the ward, had not been wasted. 

He was active in all matters, and, al- 
though most of the Boston bills had been 


attended to before his advent, he took an 
important part in the passage of some of 
the most important laws of the entire ses- 
sion and also in defeating some of the most 
iniquitous that were aimed at the working 
men of the state. 

One of the strange freaks of fate was 
shown in the election of Rep. O’Brien this 
year, he being chosen to fill out the unex- 
pired term of Rep. Daniel F. Cronin, who 
was his own colleague when Rep. O’Brien 
was first elected in 1910. Rep. Cronin, who 
had been in ill health for some time previ- 
ous to the opening of the session, died be- 
fore it was half ended. It required some 
weeks, however, before the laws relating 
to bye-elections could be worked out, and 
in the meantime the two factions in the 
ward fought it out between themselves as 
to who should be the new representative. 

Rep. O’Brien, representing the ‘Timilty 
faction, won and in May took his seat, dis- 
tinguishing himself within a few minutes 
after the oath had been administered by 
voting in favor of the bill to erect a statue 
on the state house grounds to General and 
former Gov. Benjamin F. Butler. It was 
one of the most important votes of the ses- 
sion, for it carried the bill in the house and 
removed from Speaker Cushing the oppor- 
tunity of killing it by creating a tie. 
~ From that time forward Rep. O’Brien 
took an active part in the work of the 
house. He helped sustain a number of 
Gov. Foss’s vetoes, especially that on the 
western trolleys bill and favored all of the 
Boston development bills that were before 
the legislature. Every bill, in fact, which 
meant more work for the laboring men of 
the state got support from him, as did also 
all of the labor bills. 

His- vote as a member of the committee 
on public service was always cast in the 
interests of better pay for the men holding 
the subordinate positions and he strenuous- 


ly opposed the salary increases of the high 
officials and judges until such time as the 
men who do the work secured a more 
equitable return for their labor. 


William P. O’Brien. 
(See page 4699) 


Charles R. O’Connell. 


One of the most active of the Essex 
county men in the house of 1912, and one 
who was on the job for his constituents 
every minute, was Rep. Charles R. O’Con- 
nell of Peabody, a democrat, who was serv- 
ing his second term from the 11th Essex 
district. - 

Rep. O’Connell was confronted with a 
hard task in the opening of the session, in- 
volving as it did the entire water system 
of Peabody, complicated with claims from 
Salem and Beverly which seriously threat- 
ened the rights of the tannery town. The 
ownership of the water in the Ipswich riv- 
er entered into the general question, and 
this, tco, was complicated to some extent 
by efforts on the part of Salem interests 
to acquire rights in it. Rep. O’Connell, 
who was assigned to the committee on wa- 
ter supply by Speaker Cushing, at once set 
out to preserve Peabody’s interests in the 
river and to provide for the legislation that 
will permit the town to procure a water 
system commensurate with its needs, 

aS a result of his efforts the bill. per+ 
mitting the town to take water from un- 
derground sources and to pipe it to any 
pond or other reservoir that may be ac- 
quired later became a law. It was the 
only one dealing with the water situation 
in that section of Essex county to get on 
the statute books. 

Rep. O’Connell was also responsible for 
the law extending the powers of the Pea- 
body board of public works, as he was, too, 
for that authorizing a sewerage outlet to 
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be used by Peabody and Salem. He suc- 
cessfully fought the bill to place the Pea- 
body police force under the civil service 
regulations. 

Rep. O’Connell was born in Peabody on 
Sept. 16, 1874, and graduated from the pub- 
lic schools. He learned the printers’ trade 
in his youth and has been employed for 
many years on the Lynn Item, although he 
is now a practising lawyer in that city. 
He is a member of the Knights of Colum- 
bus, the International Typographical Union, 
the M. C. O. and the Camels. He has been 
chairman of the Peabody investigation com- 
mittee. 


Francis D. O’Donnell. 

An experienced legislator in the house of 
1912 who was on the job every minute and 
proved a tower of strength to Mayor Fitz- 
gerald and the city of Boston was Rep. 
Francis D. O’Donnell of Ward 6, who was 
serving his third term and devoting himself 
entirely to the needs of his constituents. 

Rep. O’Donnell devoted much of his spare 
time to cultivating the acquaintance of de- 
partment heads and interceding for young 
men from his ward who, needed a kind word 
in the right place to help them secure posi- 
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tions or gain other favors. No man in the 
legislature was of more value to his con- 
stituents in this regard than Rep. O’Don- 
nell, but he was a valuable man in other 
ways as well. 

When Mayor Fitzgerald and the city gov- 
ernment sought to secure authority to put 
an additional story to the new city hall 
annex, against the influence of some power- 
ful real estate interests, he was there with 
the work that helped defeat the men who 
can see nothing desirable in anything the 
mayor does. It was the same when the 
Avery street widening bill was before the 
legislature. 

Another measure that Rep. O’Donnell 
worked for was that giving the city au- 
thority to establish an electric lighting plant 
for the purpose of lighting city hall, the 


new city hall annex, the old probate build- 
ing on Tremont street and the court house 
in Pemberton square. The Edison company 
fought this measure hard, but Rep. O’Don- 
nell and some of the other Boston members 
stayed right through to the end with Mayor 
Fitzgerald, although they were beaten 
finally. He voted right, too, on all the 
other Boston measures, including the harbor 
improvement bills. 

During his entire career on Beacon hill 
Rep. O’Donnell has been regarded as a 
good legislator, fearless when he believes 
he is’ right and not afraid to get on his 
feet and tell the other members what he 
thinks. 

He was born in Cambridge on Dec. 30, 
1873, and is a cable worker in the employ 
of the New England Telephone & “Tele- 
graph company. He is a Knight of Colum- 
bus, a member of the Jefferson club and of 
the Haleyone associates. During the session 
he. served on the committee on liquor laws 
and was one of the men who did all he 
could to. secure the repeal of the bar and 
bottle bill, although the influence behind 
the measure. proved to be too powerful to 
be overcome. 


William A. O’Hearn. 

The most active member of the Berkshire 
delegation in the house this year was Rep. 
William A. O’Hearn of North Adams, a sec- 
ond-year democrat, whose influence on most 
of the important legislation was great. It 
was natural, of course, that this should be 
so, for during his first term he had estab- 
lished a reputation for earnestness and 
hard work that meant a good working 
knowledge of legislation, and this always 
commands a high place in the capitol. 

Speaker Cushing, by assigning Mr. 
O’Hearn to a place on the committee on 
railroads, put him in a position to take a 
leading part in the settlement of the most 
difficult problem with which the legislature 
of 1912 was confronted. The petition of the 
Grand Trunk to extend its lines to Boston 
and Worcester meant, not so much the 
granting of authority to a new railroad to 
do business in Massachusetts, as it did the 
complete overhauling of the state’s railroad 
policy. It was necessary, indeed, to change 
numerous laws and to adopt many new 
methods to meet the changed conditions be- 
fore the legislature was ready to say to the 
Grand Trunk managers that they could 
have what they asked. 

Rep. @’Mearr teek an active part in soly- 
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ing all of these questions, as he did many 
others during the session. One of these was 
the street railway tangle in which the Berk- 
shire trolley road, with all the other lines 
of western Massachusetts find them- 
selves. The solution was found all right, 
in the street railway bill that was drafted, 
but practically killed by the railroad com- 
mission, which went out of its way to point 
out what it termed the bad features of the 
bill. 

One of the matters in which Rep. 
O’Hearn fought hard for was the bill to pro- 
vide for a superior court session at North 
Adams, it being estimated that such a 
move by the state would result in saving 
thousands of dollars annually in travel ex- 
penses and costs to the people of northern 
Berkshire, who are forced into court at 
Pittsfield. He also worked hard to secure 
the passage of the bill providing for the 
improvement of the highways between 
North Adams and the Deerfield Valley. 

Rep. O’Hearn was one of the most active 
democrats in the chamber in working for 
the purely progressive measures, he appear- 
ing before-the committee and speaking on the 
floor for the initiative and referendum, the 
income tax, the preferential presidential 
primary law and all the others, while he 
worked as hard as any ~-one did for the 
ratification of the constitutional amend- 
ment providing for the direct election of 
United States senators. 

Rep. O’Hearn was born in North Adams 
on March 8, 1887, was graduated from the 


Drury high school of that city and George- 
town university. He is a lawyer, possesses 
a lucrative practice, and belongs to the 
Elks, the Knights of Columbus and the An- 
cient Order of Hibernians. He was former- 
ly private secretary to Cong. Lawrence of the 
first district and after his graduation from 
Georgetown was_engaged for a time as wv 
special agent in California of the interior 
department, general land office service. 


J. Howard O’Keefe. 

One of the first-term men who ended 
the house’ session of 1912 with: a 
host of friends and the ground-work of a 
successful legislative career was J. How- 
ard O’Keefe of Taunton, a young republi- 
can who represented the 5th Bristol dis- 
trict, 

Mr. O’Keefe is one of the best type of 
public men, affable, educated and ambitious 
to enter the public service for the good he 
can do, rather than for the goods he can 
get. He was graduated from Brown univer- 
sity, where he won his B. A. and M. A. de- 
grees. Later he completed the course at 
Harvard law school, where he added an 
LL. B., and then took up the practice of 
law in Taunton, his native city. He is re- 
garded as one of the coming young attor- 
neys of Bristol county and already has a 
practice of some dimensions, but which is 
growing continually. 

At the beginning of the year he was as- 
signed by Speaker Cushing to the commit- 
tee on legal affairs, which divides with the 
committee on judiciary the work of pass- 
ing on the purely legal measures. There 
were a number of very important matters 
before it at this session, some of which 
foreshadow change of policies on the part of 
the state. One of these was the bill to pen- 
sion widowed mothers and orphaned chil- 


dren, and, as a result of the work done by 
Mr. O’Keefe’s committee, a law was enacted 
providing for the creation of a commis- 
sion to study that problem. Others were 
equally important and are certain before 
they are finally settled to become momen- 
tous questions to the people of Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr. O’Keefe also took a prominent part 
in fighting for both the bills dealing with 
the Great River bridge at Taunton and in 
recompensing the widow of John Carr, who 
was killed in the line of duty. All of the 
Bristol county measures enlisted his efforts, 
some of them it is true, adversely, he be- 
lieving them to entail unnecessary expendi- 
ture of the taxpayers’ money. He, with the 
majority of the Bristol county members as- 
sisted in the passage of the bill systematiz- 


ing the pay of county commissioners, which 
it is believed will affect many reforms in 
those offices’ throughout the state. 

Mr. O’Keefe was born in Taunton on Nov. 
3, 1883, and is an active member of the re- 
publican city committee there. He is a 
member of the Knights of Columbus, that 
being his only fraternal connection. 7 


Charles A. Orstrom. 

An active Worcester member of the house 
of 1912, as he had-been also in 1911, was 
Rep. Charles A. Orstrom, a democrat, who 
ably and successfully represented the 18th 
Worcester dist. He was one of the most 


faithful members, but in addition to his 
faithfulness he had many other qualities of 


the good legislator. His vote on all the big 
matters of general legislation was cast: in 
the interests of the people, among them be- 
ing such measures as the initiative and ref- 
erendum, the presidential preference primary 
bill and the direct election of United States 
senators. Rep. Orstrom also worked and 
voted for the repeal of the party enrollment 
requirement of the direct primaries act, 
against which the republican steam roller 
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was put in motion on the first day of the 
session. 

He was assigned to the committee on 
banks and banking and voted to report the 
bill providing greater publicity for the re- 
ports of trust company examinations and 
the bill compelling trust companies to give 
security for the deposit of postal savings 
funds, both of which became law. Another 
bill that engaged his attention was that au- 
thorizing trust companies to. establish 
branches, the first step in the establishment 
of a real money trust. This measure was 
killed in the committee and the report was 
accepted, 

Rep: Orstrom’s principal achievement this 
year- and: one of the big measures of the 
session was the enactment of his bill pro- 
viding that the buying or endorsing of notes 
for smal] loans, or the furnishing of secur- 
ity for them, shall be considered as engag- 
ing in the small loans business. It was by 
this method that several of the leading 
sharks circumvented the law of 1911 and 
Rep. Orstrom’s law remedies this condi- 
tion, and the result is that all of this class 
have now taken out licenses from the super- 
visor of loan agencies. ’ 

Rep. Orstrom was born in Sweden on 
March 17, 1878, and attended the public 
schools there. He is a barber by trade and 
a member of the Odd Fellows, the Red 
Men, the Swedish Charitable Society and 


the Svea Gills and the Engelbracht Clubs. 


For five years he was a_councilman in Wor- 
cester and for one year an alderman. He 
also served on the democratic city commit- 
tee for five years. 


Charles B. Packard. 

Rep. Charles B. Packard of Brockton, 
who was elected to fill the vacancy from the 
10th Plymouth district, caused by the death 
of a» democrat—the late ‘‘Pert’’ Han- 
cock proved himself progressive and 
He supported 


liberal-minded in his views. 
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the Donahue resolutions in favor of the 
election of United States senators by the 
people, the initiative and referendum, the 
federal income ‘tax and all other popular 
méasures. He also took a great interest in 
labor. and educational matters. He was 
friendly to the interests of the laboring 
classes and was an ardent advocate, and was 
instrumental in securing the passage through 
the house of the bill providing for free meals 
for school children. 

Rep. Packard strongly supported the bill 
for a revision of the Brockton city charter, 
believing: in the commission form of govern- 
ment, which was proposed in the new char- 
ter bill. Aside of this, however, he support- 
ed the bill because he believed the voters 
of Brockton should have the opportunity to 
vote for themselves and decide whether or 
not they wanted a change in their form of 
government, 

Rep. Packard was well fitted to assume 
the important duties of a legislator, having 
served on the city council of Brockton in 
the years 1892-’93 and ’04. He has been a 
member of the republican city committee 
for eight years and has been honored by his 
associates with election to the chairmanship 
of the finance and executive committees of 
that organization. He is at present a mem- 
ber of the Brockton license commission. 
Speaker Cushing appointed him to his pre- 


decessor’s place on the important commit- 


tee on insurance. Rep. Packard is promi- 
nent in the social and fraternal life of his 
city, being a past chancellor commander of 
the Harmony Lodge, K. P., a Mystic 
Shriner, an Elk, is affiliated with the dif- 
ferent Masonic bodies of Brockton and holds 
membership in the Commercial Club of the 
city. 

Rep. Packard was born in Brockton, Jan. 
29, 1858 and is a graduate of the public 
schools ofthat city. For 20 years he has 
been in the wholesale leather business as a 
commercial traveller. Before that time he 
was a foreman shoe cutter. 


Joseph H. Parker. 


Woburn recognizing the value of Joseph 
H. Parker, Jr., as a public servant by send- 
ing him to the house for a second term, has 
profited still more this year. Rep. Parker 
was re-appointed to the committee on met- 
ropolitan affairs, controlling the policy and 
expenditures of the metropolitan district 


and was elected as clerk of the committee. 

AS a democrat, Rep. Parker stood with 
the governor whenever he felt that he con- 
scientiously could, on the many vetoes sent 
in. during the year, but there were occa- 
sions when he had to disagree with him. 
The Woburn representative was particularly 
pleased to vote with the governor in the 
latter’s vetoes of various salary grab bills, 
notably’ the one to increase the salaries 
of. the .county commissioners, which was 
notoriously lobbied by various-county com- 
missioners who gave up their whole time 
to laying siege to the state house corridors. 
The bill was declared by republicans and 
democrats alike to be ‘‘a steal.’’ He. also 
voted against increasing the already large 
salaries of the land court judges, and 
against pensioning court’ officers, and 
against more pay for the executive council. 

Rep. Parker was recorded in favor of 
practically . all of the-great progressive 
measures of the year—the presidential pri- 
mary, the Donahue resolutions for the direct 
election of U. S. senators, and the ratifica- 
tion of the amendment to the federal con- 
stitution to the same effect, the referendum 
amendment to the state constitution, the 
peaceful persuasion bill and permitting cities 
to provide food for school children. 

Rep. Parker supported the stock transfer 
bill and also the bill. to-change the law 
regarding municipal lighting plants.- It is 
practically impossible to get a referendum 
to the voters at present on any local ques- 
tion concerning municipal lighting because 
it requires the two-thirds affirmative vote 
of two successive city councils, before the 
people get a chance, and by that time any 
private plant can be so watered that the 
city would have to pay an exorbitant price 
to take it over. Rep. Parker voted for the 
bill to make it a simple majority vote of 
the council instead of two-thirds. Woburn 
has her troubles concerning lighting, and 
Rep. Parker appeared before the gas and 
electric light commission and obtained a 
reduction. in the price of gas in Woburn 
from $1.60 to $1.25. 

As a member of the committee on metro- 
politan affairs he had inserted in the mil- 
lion dollar parkways bill a provision for the 
construction of a boulevard from Pleasant 
street in Woburn, and extending along the 


western shore of Horn pond, to Winchester, 
at a cost of $50,000. 

Joseph H. Parker was born in Woburn 
April 16, 1871, and educated in the publi-z 
schools. He is a furniture and carpet buy- 
er. He belongs to the Towanda and Bay- 
side Smelt clubs and other social organiza- 
tions, 


Rep. Joseph A. Parks. 


After nine consecutive years of service 
as a member of the house of representa- 
tives. Rep. Joseph A, Parks—‘‘Joe Parks’— 
of Fall River, resigned late in the session 
of 1912 to accept an appointment by Gov. 
Foss as a member of the new industrial 
accident board, which is to have complete 
supervision of the administration of the 
law providing for compensation to workmen 
who are injured in the course of their em- 
ployment. 

From the standpoint of a reward of mer- 
it, no appointment could have been more 
fitting, for it is the culmination of a career 
which has been filled with accomplishments: 
for the betterment of the condition of Mas- 
sachusetts working men. Bred, and one 
might say born, in the life of a mill oper- 
ative, Joe Parks early learned the terrible 
hardships which must be borne by the poor- 
er classes, and he resolved to dedicate his 
life to their alleviation. How well he has 
succeeded is shown by the fact that for 
several years he has beem the recognized 
labor leader in the house and to him more 
than any other person in the common- 
wealth is due the credit for the 54-hour 
law for women and children, the eight-hour 
law, and other laws too numerous to men- 
tion, but all designed to better the con- 
dition of the laboring classes. 

For years Mr. Parks has been a student 
of the problem of eliminating the shame- 
ful waste which resulted from the ‘‘em- 
ployers’ liability law,’’ under which injured 


workmen received only about one-fifth of 
the aggregate amount paid vy employers in 
damages.. Each year he presented to the 
legislature a bill to remedy the evil, each 
successive one being an improvement over 
its predecessor, but each time the legisla- 
ture seemed timid about taking so drastic 
a step. In 1909, however, his persuasiveness 
led to the appointment of a special commis- 
sion to. investigate the subject, and Gov. 
Draper. offered him a place on the commis- 
sion as a reward for his untiring. efforts. 
Legislative history shows that the commis- 
sion presented three distinct solutions of 
the problem, but that which had the back- 
ing of Joe Parks was so clearly the best 
that it received a practically unanimous en- 
dorsement of the legislature, and became 
the law of the commonwealth. His ap- 
pointment as a member of the commission 
which is to administer the law followed, 
largely as a matter of course. 

So Joe Parks retires from the legislature 
to take up another field of endeavor, where 
he is destined to be of even greater ser- 
vice to the poor people of the state, with 
sympathy for whom his heart is overflow- 
ing. He takes with him the well wishes of 
all who have known him, and the esteem 
of even those who have opposed his human- 
itarian measures, for one and all agree that 
organized labor has never had in the legis- 


lature a leader so fair as he, 
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Henry H. Parsons. 

A member of the house of 1912 who made 
good through force of character and a nat- 
ural ability to discern the merits or demer- 
its of any scheme submitted to the legis- 
lature was Rep. Henry H. Parsons, republi- 
can, of Gloucester, of which city he was 
formerly mayor for three years. 

He brought to the house this year a large 
experience in municipal office, where the 
problems differ only in degree from those 
of the legislature. Altogether he served his 
city in various capacities for seven years, 
the first two of which were in the old com- 
mon council, now abolished; the next two in 
the board of aldermen, and, when the new 


charter was adopted, he was chosen as the 
first mayor under it, serving three years 
in that capacity. 

With this training he was well equipped 
to grapple with the larger affairs on Beacon 
hill, and his votes on all the big matters, 
such as the income tax amendment and 
rat.iication of the amendment to the fed- 
eral constitution providing for the direct 
election of United States senators show him 
to have been a sturdy legislator whose loy- 
alty to his party, was always coupled with 
a greater loyalty to the state. 

Rep. Parsons was born in Gloucester on 
Aug. 11, 1866, and attended the public 
schools there. He is a building mover by 
trade and is in business in his native city. 
He is a keen horseman and has membership 
in’ the Lynn, the Hamilton and the Cape 
Ann Driving clubs. Fraternally, he is a Red 
Man and a member of the Knights of Py- 
thius. He served this year on the committee 
of harbors and public lands. 


Norman B. Parsons, 


Rep. Norman B. Parsons of+ Worcester, | 


representing the 20th Worcester district, 


was appointed by Speaker Cushing to the 
committee on drainage. A less active and 
able legislator might have been buried in 


that committee but Rep. Parsons made 
something of his place. 

He is an authority on drainage, having 
had practical experience as a farmer and 
surveyor, and knowing how to get the best 
results from different sorts of soil. He 
never missed a committee meeting and 
rarely missed a roll-call. 

Rep. Parsons voted and worked for all 
the progressive measures of the year. He 
supported the amendment to the constitu- 
tion, ratified by both houses for the first 
time, providing for the referendum so that 
in case legislators are in doubt on any big 
measure like the western trolley merger 
they can refer it to the voters. 

He supported also the broader proposition 
for both initiative and referendum, also 
direct election of the United States sena- 
tors, and the peaceful persuasion bill. 

He voted for free counsel for persons in- 
dicted, and to extend the school age, and 
to make it easier for cities and towns to 
get a chance to vote on whether they want 
to establish municipal lighting plants (at 
present it takes a two-thirds vote of the 
city government two different years, before 
the question gets to the people at all). 

Norman B. Parsons was born in Worces- 
ter, Sept. 28, 1865, and educated in the 
publie schools, graduating from the Worces- 
ter high school. He was elected thrice to 
the city council, 1903, 1904, 1905. He is a 
member of the K. P., Worcester board of 
trade and the Worcester horticultural so- 
ciety. 


Joseph H. Pendergast. 

A first-year man who made good in the 
heuse of 1912 was Rep. Joseph H. Pen- 
dergast of Ward 2. He was on the job ev- 
ery minute and he was looking after the 
interests of East Boston and its people all 
the while he was on the hill. 

Rep. Pendergast has long been known to 
the politics of the island district, having 


represented his ward in the old common 
council in 1907, 1908 and 1909 and was, as 
a result of this experience, familiar with 
the peculiar problems which confronted the 
residents of his own section. 

When the East Boston Terminal Com- 
pany bill came up for action in the session 
which closed in June he knew, therefore, , 
just what it meant—its injustice to the res- 
idents of Orient Heights and to the many 
thousands of poor people who frequent 
Wood Island Park during the hot summer 
months. He fought the measure tooth and 
nail, and, despite the fact that the interests 
behind it were too strong for him and for 
the other Hast Boston men who stood out 
against it, it was generally conceded in the 
legislature that Rep. Pendergast had done 
all that any man could do to defeat the 
measure. 

A measure for which Rep. Pender- 
gast worked hard was that for the Ben- 
nington Street. boulevard extension, known 
as the ‘missing link bill.’’ The measure be- 
came a law and in another year East Bos- 
ton will have direct communication at the 
state’s expense with Lynn and the cities 
and towns to the north. 

Rep. Pendergast also worked hard for the 
bill providing a constable for the East Bos- 
ton court, a matter for which the business 
men of the section have long striven. 


He was born in Boston on Dec. 9, 1879, 
and attended the public schools of the city. 
He is in business in Hast Boston, being 
proprietor of a news storb, and is a mem- 
ber of the Knights of Columbus and the 
East Boston Catholic Association. He serv- 
ed on the committee on Water supply. 


Chauncey Pepin. 

When Chauncey Pepin of Salem took his 
seat in the session of 1912, as a new man, 
he found his work all cut out for him, good 
and hot; for there was Beverly fighting Sa- 
lem hammer and tongs to grab Wenham 
lake for its own and compel its old mother 
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to go into the metropolitan water district, 
which Salemites wouldn’t stand for a min- 
ute and there was Peabody grabbing at Ip- 
swich river for her supply and incidentally 


demanding control of the big trunk sewer _ 


which had cost Salem $500,000. So Rep. 
Pepin found himself quickly assigned to the 
committee on water supply to be the voice 
of the Witch City on that committee and 
that he did his work well is shown by the 
fact that while Salem did not get all that 
it wanted, neither did Beverly get her grab 
of Wenham lake and the Salemites still hold 
their supply which was given them more 
than 40 years ago. Probably there hasn’t 
been a bigger water fight at the state house 
in a decade at least if in a generation than 
this" Salem-Beverly controversy and it has 
ended in the passage of a resolve for the 
appointment of an independent commission 
of three citizens to investigate the whole 
subject and to report to the next general, 
court, which wasn’t at all what Beverly 
wanted in the first instance but which she 
acquiesced in at the finish, while Salem 
smiled blandly because it was better than 
at one time she had expected. 

Meantime Jupiter Pluvius joined forces 
with Rep. Pepin and settled the question 
that Wenham lake could and would come 
back regardless of legislation. Besides this 
water question Mr. Pepin did good work for 
the new Salem police station to cost $60,000, 
which the city is to have; on the act which 
the governor signed to prevent beam trawl- 
ing in Salem bay for ground fish; on the new 
Salem charter bill; the $150,000 practice 
grammar school for Ward 5 and his own 
district, which the state and the city are 
to build together, each taking half of the 
cost; and for the Salem harbor commis- 
sion, which acts have all been approved by 
Gov. Foss. For a first year man it is a 
very good record indeed and that is what 
Rep. Pepin’s constituents think. He is 43 
years of age, a watchmaker and musician, 
and his inborn courtesy makes him friends 
wherever he becomes known. 


Lawrence S. Perry. 

The 7th Bristol district (New Bedford) 
after sending a republican, in the person 
of Lawrence S. Perry, two years to the 
house, concluded to send a democrat, in 
1911, but last November changed tack and 
again sent Rep. Perry. Speaker Cushing ap- 
pointed Rep. Perry on the committee on 
legal affairs. ; 

Rep. Perry worked hard for all measures 
for the benefit of New Bedford, and his 


experience on the committee on education 
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served him well in looking after a good ap- 
propriation for the -textile school in his 


city, which is subject to periodical attacks 
on the plan of economy. 

Lawrence S. Perry was born in New Bed- 
ford Feb. 21, 1883, and educated in the pub- 
lic schools and the University of Maine law 
school, from which he graduated in 1907. 
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He practiced law in New Bedford and is a 
member of the Sigma Beta Pi and Phi 
Kappa Phi. 


Waiter E. Piper. j 

Rep. Walter E. Piper, in his first year 
in the house as a_ representative from 
Quincy, shewed himself a liberal, progres- 
sive republican. 

He was appointed on the committee on 
mercantile affairs and was faithful and at- 
tentive to the duties of the committee and 
to the sessions of the house. 

Rep. Piper was always on the job when 
any maiter affecting his city came up. He 
presented the petition of Mayor Stone for 
legislation to extend the civil service laws 
so as to include the chief of the fire de- 


partment of Quincy; and saw to it that 
the rules were suspended, it being too late 
for new business, and promoted its pass- 
age through both branches. 

Mr. Piper was given charge of the ad- 


verse report on the bill to provide for the 
licensing of real estate brokers, also of 
the bill relative to the trustees of the min- 
isterial fund in the First Parish in Cam- 
bridge, also of the adverse report of the 
bill to incorporate Fairview cemetery. 

Rep. Piper voted for the peaceful persua- 
sion bill, the stock transfer tax, the refer- 
endum amendment to the constitution, the 
initiative and referendum, the direct elec- 
tion of United States senators, the Presi- 
dential primary bill and all such progres- 
sive legislation. 


A. Franklin Priest. 

One of the hard working members of the 
house of 1912 was Rep. A. Franklin Priest, 
a republican who represented the 2nd Essex 
district. He is one of the successful ‘‘come 
backs,’’ who has made good. He served in 


the legislatures of 1909 and 1910 but was# 


defeated for the nomination in 1911 by a 
mere handful of votes. In 1912 he was elect- 
ed for his third term by an overwhelming 
majority and has amply justified the confi- 
dence of his people by his excellent record 
in the house this year. 

He introduced five bills of which four are 
now upon the statute books, the most noted 
ane being the Salisbury Beach Reservation 
bill, which was in itself a wonderful tri- 
umph for him and for the people who live 
in the Merrimack valiey. His next victory 
was the bill relative to the registration of 
voters, by which no voter can be dropped 
from the voting list without proper notice in 
writing, and which will be greatly apprec‘at- 
ed by a number of pols. The new cumula- 
tive index to the laws as enacted by the 
legislature was Priest’s invention and has 
already received the highest endorsement 
from bench and bar. Another legis ‘ative 
triumph was the measure by which minors 
who secure liquor from dealers for black- 
mail'ng. purposes are made criminally liable. 
The last bill which Rep. Priest introduced, 
relative tc the lowering of the water in 
Lake Attitash, he succeeded in getting a 
compromise with the attorney general’s of- 


fice for all that the bill sought to accom- 
plish. 

He voted for every labor union measure 
that came before him and was-one of the 
strongest advocates on the floor in their be- 
half. He worked hard and voted for all 
the progressive measures, although raising 
no hue and ery over the fact. : 

Rep. Priest was born in Haverhill on 
Sept. 15, 1885, graduated from the high 
school there, also from the University of 
Alabama and is a lawyer. He was a mem- 
ber of the house of 1909 and 1910, serving 
on the committees on legal affairs, constitu- 
ional amendments and engrossed bills. In 
1912 he was elected clerk of public lighting. 
He is an Hik and Knight of Pythtas. He 
is a candidate for another term. 

Harry B. Putnam. 

As a member of the committee on rules, 
popularly known as “the speaker’s cabin- 
et’’ and the ways and means committee, 
without doubt the two most important 
sub-bodies of the legislature, Rep. Harry 
B. Putnam of Westfield occupied an influen- 
tial position in the house of 1912. It was 
Rep. Putnam’s second year in the house 
from the 12th Hampden district. In his 
first term, in 1911, he was a member of the 
committee on judiciary. It is unusual for 
any new member to serve on three such 
important committees, and the fact that 
Rep. Putnam was so unusually honored 
speaks enough in itself for his ability in 
legislative work. 

Rep. Putnam is a republican, but not of 
the machine kind. He supported the reso- 
lutions in favor of the direct election of 
United States senators by the people and 
other progressive and popular measures. 

Rep. Putnam had the great satisfaction 
this year of seeing the so-called Hisgen 
anti-discrimination bill passed successfully 


by both branches. As a member of the 
sub-committee of the judiciary committee — 


last year, which drafted an anti-discrim- 


ination bill, Rep. Putnam became greatly 
interested in the measure. Another bill 
which he worked hard for was the trolley 
merger bill which would give the western 
Massachusetts towns the extensions and 


transportation which they so badly need. 
He also got through a bill making appro- 
priations for improvements at the West- 
field state sanatorium and guided through 
the house the bill making a general in- 
crease in the salaries of justices of dis- 
trict court and as an an amendment to the 
Holyoke bill provision for ‘naturalization 
sessions of the supreme court at Westfield. 

Rep. Putnam was born in the town of 
Westfield, Sept. 7, 1878. He is a graduate 
of the public schools and of the Boston 
University Law school, class of 1899. He is 
a lawyer and trustee of the Westfield Sav- 
ings bank. Before coming to the legisla- 
ture he was town counsel for three years. 

John E. Quinn. 

A young Cambridge representative who 
served his first term in the house of 1912 
and who gave promise of being, with ex- 
perience, one of the best legislators in the 
house, was Rep. John E. Quinn of the ist 
Middlesex district, a democrat who showed 


~ ~~ 


his fidelity to his party on every. occasion. 

It was on the bill for a new district court 
house in Cambridge that Rep. Quinn showed 
how closely he was looking after the inter- 
ests of his constituents. That measure was 
juggled probably to a greater degree than 
any other that was before the house during 
the session. The interests behind the old 
court house were influential and were in a 
position to make the Cambridge men all 
sorts of trouble in their efforts for the new 
building. For a time it looked as if they 
were likely to succeed, but Rep. Quinn, 
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with others of the Cambridge delegation, 
finally got into the game and from that 
time forward there was plenty doing and 
the new court house was eventually sanc- 
tioned. 

Rep. Quinn also worked hard for the Dill 
which sought to have the state pay all the 
expenses of the militia companies of his 
city in their trips to and from the Wake- 
field rifle range. Another measure for which 
he should be given a great deal of credit 
was that which permits the city to incur 
debt for park purposes, without which sev- 
eral extensive improvements already pro- 
jected would have been impossible and the 
employment of some hundreds of laborers 
who will now be given work was made 
likely. 

Also he was instrumental in ~ pushing 
through the bill to compel the filing with 
the assessors of a true list of property in 
storage warehouses. 

Rep. Quinn took a large part in securing 
the passage of the bill which removes the 
restrictions from some of the land now 
wanted by the Institute of Technology and 
thus paved the way for the removal of 
that school from Boston to Cambridge. That 
was another measure the passage of which 
is destined to provide work for hundreds of 
laborers and building workers and will re- 
sult in putting large sums of money in cir- 
culation among people who have not too 
much of that useful commodity. 

Rep. Quinn is a native of Cambridge, 
having been born in that city on Dec. 30, 
1884. He attended the public schools there, 
and later became a pupil at the Harvard 
summer school. The young man’s per- 
sistance was well illustrated during that 
period of his life, when he, forced by cir- 
eumstances to work for a living, overcame 
obstacles by studying in his spare time. 
He graduated from the summer school and 
then took up the study of law evenings, 
finally passing the bar examination and 
qualifying for his present occupation as a 
praticing lawyer in his native city. 


Martin L. Quinn. 
A striking figure for the last four years 
is to leave the house for the senate, or at 


~~ 


least a try for the toga, and when Martin 
L. Quinn makes his try he has seldom 
failed to win. Rep. Quinn came to the 
house well equipped from his training as 
selectman of Swampscott and had barely 
warmed his seat before he was in the fore- 
front of battle both on the floor and in 
committee. He has made so good that for 
the first time in its history his town has 
had a representative in the legislature for 
four consecutive years. Martin has a 
peculiarly vigorous get-there way of ac- 
complishing results that is all his own. 
Last year he attached to his belt no less 
than four gubernatorial quills representing 
as many acts which had met with execu- 
tive approval. On the committee on har- 
bors and public lands at the outset of his 
legislative career he was of material as- 
sistance to Lynn in putting through the 
big harbor development scheme for which 
the Lynn harbor investigation commission 
was originally created and which later on 
it is hoped will develop into making the 
Shoe City a port of commerce, though it may 
take millions to do it. He was on the com- 
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mittee on constitutional amendments that 
for the first time in years reported a Tre- 
solve to strike the word male from the con- 
stitution, to give equal suffrage to women. 
When the information came to Quinn that 
a Lynn citizen had died from atrocious 
brutal assault in the state hospital at 
Westboro, he took it up, led in the inves- 
tigation that followed and secured such 
radical changes in the regulations govern- 
ing attendants in hospitals for the insane 
that a repetition of such brutality cannot 
occur without involving the superintendent 


of the institution. He followed that 
up this year with a’ speech on _ the 
floor of the house giving such graphic 
detail that by an overwhelming vote 


Gov. Foss’s veto of the bill to appro- 
priate $110,000 for beds and improvements 
for the unfortunates sleeping on the floor 
up under the roof in the hospital referred 
to, was swept aside and the act passed. 

As a member of the committee on prisons 
this year Martin Quinn has introduced a 
reform in the women’s reformatory at Sher- 
born which will give to the women the 
same privilege allowed the men in the state 
prison—that of speaking to each other when 
allowed the privilege of the yard. The 
Sherborn institution was the only one of all 
the prisons in the state where this rule of 
absoiute. silence was enforced. 

On the committee on railroads Mr. Quinn 
was the active voice for Lynn in all the 
memorable fighting of 1911 for elimination 
of grade crossings in that city by depres- 
sion of the tracks. Though that bill did 
not go through it was only on the final 
enactment stage that it was defeated in 
the senate and then by but very few votes. 
During the session just closed Rep. Quinn 
saved to his town its main traffic thor- 
cughfare of Humphrey street and secured 
the passage of a resolve for an indvestiga- 
tion by the Massachusetts highway commis- 
sion of the advisability and cost of making 
that thoroughfare a state highway, not a 
parkway, with a width of 60 feet from 
Swampscott monument to Second Beach, 
thus solving the problem of congestion in 
a way satisfactory to the townspeople. 

Rep. Quinn was instrumental in putting 
through the bill which the governor signed 
that women at the Nahant beach —bath- 
house shall be paid the same as men for 
similar work. 

He is a candidate for senator to succeed 
George M. Newhall of Lynn and in a field 
of five promises to make it a merry fight. 
Martin will be missed in the house. 


George F. Reardon. 

One of the younger members of the house 
of 1912 who made a good impression on 
his associates was Rep. George F. Reardon 
of Holyoke, who looked after the interests 
of the 11th Hampden district in the house 
for the first time during the session. He 
was appointed to the committee on drain- 
age and was elected as its clerk, and in his 
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service both in the committee and in the 
house demonstrated an ability to do hard 
and conscientious work for his constituents. 
His willingness to respond to any demand 
on his time was one of his distinguishing 
traits. 

Rep. Reardon came to the legislature of 
1912 without any previous experience as a 


holder of public office, but the record he 
had made would do credit to a veteran. He 
has been one of the most progressive re- 
publican members of the house. The Dona- 
hue resolutions in favor of the election of 
United States senators by direct vote of 
the people, the federal income tax resolu- 
tions, the initiative and referendum and all 
other measures tending to bring the gov- 
ernment closer to the people, received his 
hearty and sincere support. 

All measures affecting Hampden county 
attracted Rep. Reardon’s particular atten- 
tion. He made a hard fight to get through 
an amendment to the western trolley merg- 
er bill so as to bring the proposed South- 
ampton extension to a terminus on the 
Westfield and Holyoke street railway at 
Hampton ponds. He also took an active in- 
terest in the bill to revise the Holyoke city 
charter and the bill for the election of the 
aldermen in said city, both of ‘ which» were 
passed. , ; 

Rep. Reardon was born in the city of 
Holyoke, Feb. 2, 1879. He obtained his ed- 
ucation in the public schools and ‘is a 
printer’ by trade| He is a member of the 
Holyoke Republican club and the Wildmere 
Social and Holyoke Butter clubs. 


Joseph J. Reed. 

The interests of the 1st Middlesex district 
have been taken care of exceptionally well 
during the three years that Rep. Joseph J. 
Reed of Cambridge has had them in charge 
in the house and there is every reason to 
believe that the voters of that district will 
send him back as many more times°as he 
cares to serve. j 

It would not be giving just credit to the 
man, however, to. say that only the Ist Mid- 
dlesex. district has benefitted from Rep. 
Reed’s three years service in the lower leg- 
islative branch. The Cambridge man has 
been one of the real hustling friends that 
the ‘‘plain people’ have had for the past 
three years. He has been active in every 
fight in behalf of said ‘‘common people.” 
There was not a progressive measure, a la- 
bor measure, or, in fact, a measure of any 
kind designed to benefit the masses, that 
Rep. Reed did not work and vote for. 

It is unquestionably due in a large meas- 


ure to the efforts of Rep. Reed, for instance, 
that reforms have been brought about in 
the treatment of the boy delinquents of the 
state who are sent. to the Lyman School 
to pay the penalty of the errors of their 
young ways. The people of the state know 
well the cruel and abusive treatment that 
was dealt out to the youngsters at the Ly- 
man institution which prevailed before the 
legislature, at the behest of Rep. Reed and 
several others like him, took action in the 
matter. > 
This year Rep. Reed took up the fight of 
the small grocer and produce dealer. Rep. 
Reed is a produce dealer himself and when 
the bill came up the past session establish- 
ing legal weights for different fruits and 
vegetables and providing that they shall be 
sold by weight, rather than by measure, as 
heretofore, he realized the great hardships 
which the bill would impose upon _ the 
small dealers in such articles if passed as 
it came into the legislature originally. He 
therefore made a hard fight to secure the 
passage of an amendment so that the small 
grocer and the small producer, some of 
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whom could not afford to lay out the money 
for a government scale which they were 
obliged to purchase under the bill, could 
sell their wares in the old measures al- 
though applying the requirement that they 
should give the legal weight. 

Rep. Reed was born in Brookline, June 
14, 1867. He is a democrat and one who can 
always be relied upon to stand up for dem- 
ocratic principles. He is a graduate of the 
parochial and public schools. He _ served 
this year on the committee. on liquor laws 
where he performed able service. In his first 
year in the -house—1910—he served on the 
committee: on public service and in 1911. was 
a member of the committee on railroads. 
His services on these different committees 
have given him_an extensive knowledge of 
legislation on various subjects and his re- 
tirement from the halls of legislation would 
be a great loss to his district and the com- 
monwealth. 


Michael J. Reidy. 
In Rep. Michael J. Reidy of Ward 15, 
Boston had a member in the house of 1912, 
a legislator amply qualified for leadership 


\, 


? : mee, 
and. one whose intelligence put him first 
among all the members of the last legisla- 
ture. He was one of the ablest de- 
baters in the chamber this year, his 
speeches on most subjects were clear-cut 
expositions of the subject he had in hand 
and his points were scored with a direct- 
ness that could ‘not be missed. 

It was he who practically put the so- 
cialist propaganda out of commission in the 
legislature, when he got after Rep. Morrill 
and called attention of the members that 
they were being used by the socialist party 
to give importance to half-baked schemes 
that were without the elements of impor- 
tance. i 

He was also to the front in denouncing 
the Waltham bathhouse scheme, by which 
the city of Boston was asked to pay al- 
most half the cost of an amusement enter- 
prise for Waltham youngsters. He has dur- 
‘ing his three last years in the legislature 


fought these metropolitan district schemes . 


and insisted that it was time the places 
which have been milking the city’s tax- 
payers turned about and showed a willing- 
ness te shoulder their own burdens. 

On the big matters it was his voice which 
always gave the keynote. He denounced as 
an attack on Boston’s business prosperity 
the attempt to tax stock transfers. He 
was for the square deal to gas and street 
railway companies, although insisting that 
they should be willing to give the people 
what he was asking for them. This was 
shown in a most emphatic way when he 
favored the Washburn bill extending the 
power of the railroad commission and to 
make its findings mandatory. 

Other individual measures might be cited 
{o show the active part Rep. Reidy took in 
the affairs of the session, notably in the 
Grand Trunk matter and the bills to de- 
velop the port of Boston. He favored the 
Western trolley merger, even opposing Gov. 
Foss’s veto, because he believed it would 
do much toward settling a bad situation. 

His whole career may, in fact, be summed 
up in a few words by saying that he was 
an able legislator, and impartially recog- 
nized as by far the ablest in the house of 
1912. He was also fair, an indefatigible 


worker for his own district and for the 
individuals who composed it. 

Rep. Reidy was born in South Boston 
on Aug. 8, 1870, and attended the public 
schools there. He is a telegrapher and 
stenographer and a member of the national 
executive board of the Commercial Teleg- 
raphers’ Union. He was a member of the 
old common council in 1894 and 1895 and 
of the house in 1896, 1897, 1909 and 1911. 
He was a member of the committee on 
street railways in the last session. 

Ray R. Rideout. 

It was with real regret that his colleagues 
learned of the decision of Rep. Ray R. Ride- 
out of Somerville not to stand for a third 
term, but Mr. Rideout’s real estate interests 
have become so large that he found he 
could not, in justice to himself, give an- 
other year to the service of the common- 
wealth. It is unfortunate that the very 
kind of men the legislature needs, men of 
Rep. Rideout’s type, find that it entails too 
much personal sacrifice to serve the state 
for any length of time. Rep. Rideout has 
been in the house two years and he has 


proved himself one of its ablest, most pro-- 


gressive and most popular members. 

In his first year he was honored with the 
best appointment that a member can se- 
cure, a place on the committee on metro- 
politan affairs, and took a leading part in 
the deliberations of that important commit- 
tee, but this year, for a particular reason, 
he asked to be relieved from membership 
on the committee on metropolitan affairs 
and placed a less sought after committee— 
banks and banking. Speaker Cushing com- 
plied with his request and also placed him 
upon the committee on public service. 

Rep. Rideout desired to serve on the 
committee on banks and banking because 
it had before it the revision and codifica- 
tion of the co-operative bank laws, in which 
Rep. Rideout had a_ particular interest 
through his connection, as secretary and 


treasurer, with the Winter Hill Co-operative 


bank. He played an important part in the 
revision of these laws and was responsible 
for several important amendments. 

Rep. Rideout- is also treasurer of the 
Somerville Institutions for Savings. He is 
a native of Castle Hill, Me., having been 
born there in 1875. He graduated from the 
high school of his native town and from 
Comer’s Commercial college. Before coming 
to the house he had served in the Somer- 
ville board of aldermen for three years 
and was president of the Ward 4 republi- 
can club in 1906-’07 and was president of 
the republican city committee’ in 1908 and 
1909. He is a Mason, Odd Fellow and 
Knight of Pythias and of the Webcowit and 
Middlesex clubs. 


Louis O. Rieutord. 

One of the active democrats of the house 
of 1912 was Rep. Louis O. Rieutord of 
Southbridge, who was serving his first term 
from the 5th Worcester district. 

Rep. Rieutord, who is a prominent lawyer 
at the Worcester county bar, was assigned 
by Speaker Cushing to the committee on 
mercantile affairs, where he was active in 
settling many of the important matters 
which came before that body, among them 
being a number to improve the telephone 


service in various sections of the state. 

Rep. Rieutord also worked hard to secure 
a police court for Southbridge, to replace 
the first southern Worcester district court 
with its awkward system of sessions in 
Southbridge and Webster. The measure, 
regardless of its merit, was practically 
killed by the committee on judiciary which 
reported it leave to withdraw. 

Rep. Rieutord worked hard for the in- 
come tax bills, including that for Massa- 
chusetts as well as the big one providing 
for the ratification of the amendment to 
the constitution voted by congress at Pres. 
Taft's request two years ago. He also was 
a hard worker for the redemption of the 
pledges made by the democratic leaders to 
bring about the abolition of party enrol- 
ment at the primaries. He also voted for 
the initiative and referendum, the presiden- 
tial preference primary law and the direct 
election of United States senators, 

Rep. Rieutord was born in Springfield on 
May 13, 1873, and attended the public 
schools of that city, afterward being grad- 
uated from the College de l’Assomption, 
Quebec. After he had completed his col- 
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lege course he returned to the United 
States, where he took up the study of law, 
securing his degree and entering at once 
upon the practice of his profession. He 
has a iucrative business at Southbridge, 
and is prominent in the social life of that 
town. He is a member of Conseil Rocham- 
beau and of l'Union St. Jean Baptiste 
dad’ Amerique. 4 


4 John L. Saltonstall. 

Rep. John L. Saltonstall of Beverly in his 
second year in the house was honored by 
selection to the important committee on ways 
and means. No other committee works .so 
hard. It is a daily grind, that continues long 
after the other committees have concluded 
their. sessions,—in fact up to the very day 
of prorogation. Few legislators are willing 
to sacrifice their personal liberty to the ex- 
tent required to go on this committee, and 
Speaker Cushing was fortunate in finding 
one so well-equipped and so industrious as 
Rep. Saltonstall proved himself to be. «© 

He had charge of 44 bills, including the 
gypsy moth appropriation, Lynn harbor bill, 
Gloucester harbor bill, bill to provide for 
commission to investigate water supply for 
Salem, Beverly and Peabody, bill to provide 
for investigation of Danvers and Back riv- 
er by state board of health, and the New- 
buryport bridge bill. 

One of the important matters handled by 
Rep. Saltonstall was the resolve to provide 
for a commission to investigate and report 
as to the advisability of legislation for the 
further protection of the public in regard to 
sales of bonds, stocks or securities of cor- 
dorations, 

He also had charge of the measure jro- 
viding for an independent’ agricultural 
school] in Essex county. It may be recalled 
how many years such a measure has been 
bitterly fought, and how Gov. Draper ve- 
toed such a bill, as did also Gov. Foss. 

Rep. Saltonstall is mentioned both for 
mayor of his native city, and also for the 
upper branch of the legislature. There is no 
doubt that he will reap higher honors, but 
it is not Beverly’s time to take the senator- 
ial seat this year. 

John A isn Saltonstall 


was born in 
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Beverly, May 23, 1878;: ‘and 
at Groton School and Harvard :(1900). He is 
a member of the firm of Hunt, Saltonstall 
& Co., investment securities. 

Rep. Saltonstall has had experience in the 
diplomatic service, having been secretary 
to Ambassador Choate. Her isa 
vice president of the Republican Club 
of Massachusetts, and belongs to a number 


of organizations, including the Masons. 
Prior to his election to the house he served 
in the Beverly city council. 

John C. Sanborn. 

One of the solid men of the house of 191% 
was John C. Sanborn of Lawrence, a dem- 
ocrat, who, judged from the standpoint of 
fitness and ability, stood out prominently 
in. the Essex county delegation. It was Mr. 
Sanborn’s second term, and the results of 
the experience he had gained during the 
session of 1911 were easily apparent very 
early in the session of this year. 

Mr. Sanborn was appointed by Speaker 
Cushing to a place on the’ committee on 
judiciary, and although of the minority par- 
ty, was regarded as one of the most valu- 
able members of that body, his voice hay- 


ing great weight in deciding the course the 
committee took on matters and subjects con- 
sidered by it. icy 

Although Mr. Sanborn was one of the 
most faithful members in either branch at 
committee hearings and at sessions of the 
house he found time for many acts and 
errands in behalf of his constituents, while 
on the floor of the legislature, in debate, 
his influence was as great as it was in the 
committee on judiciary. : 

While working for the general welfare 
of the state, though, Mr. Sanborn always 
bad time to do a great deal for the people 
of Lawrence. The Merrimac river water- 
ways bill owes its present prominence as 


educated 


an issue to work which Mr. Sanborn did in 
its behalf. 

The fact that the legislature took a hand 
in the big textile strike in his own city was 
due entirely to Mr. Sanborn’s initiative. It 
was he who offered the order for the ap- 
pointment of the committee and he who 
worked for its passage and it was he who 
assisted the members of the committee with 
facts and suggestions after it was appointed 
and it developed that the trust officials 
were disposed to ignore them. He had much 
to do, in fact, with the successful settle- 
ment of the trouble and in securing the in- 
crease in pay for the operatives. 

In respect to the Lawrence strike, Atty. 
Powers stated in an open letter to the 
legislative committee that the strike could 
not have been settled but for the action of 
the legislature in taking the matter in hand 
and insisting upon concessions. 

As a member of the committee on judi- 
ciary Mr. Sanborn took an important part 
in preventing the amendment of the work- 
ingman’s compensation act so that it would 
be to all intents and purposes valueless, as 
several astute counsel for various interests 
tried to have done during the session just 
closed. 

Rep. Sanborn, besides fighting success- 
fully against the attempt of employers, by 
agreements with employees, to do their own 
insuring led the unsuccessful fight to ex- 
elude employers’ liability insurance compa- 
nies from the act. He also had a prominent 
part in the success of the bill for a short 
and sane form of deeds, the bill reorgan- 
izing the Beston municipal court and the 
fraudu'ent advertising bill, besides lead'ng 
in the defeat of the attempt to exempt per- 
sonal property from taxation by merely 
taxing its income. 

Rep. Sanborn served on the special com- 
mittee on congressional redistricting and 
was largely responsible for the many ad- 
vantages the democrats gain under the re- 
districting. 

Mr. Sanborn was born in Lawrence on 
Dec. 1, 1868. He was graduated from the 
public schools there and afterward from 
Dartmouth, taking up school teaching upon 
leaving college. Later he studied law at 
Boston university law school and today has 
a lucrative practice in his native city. He is 
a Mason, a member of the Home club of 
Lawrence, the Merrimack Valley Country 
elub and the Lyra society. 


Edgar E. Sargent. 


Edgar ©. Sargent of Belchertown, a demo- 
erat from the 4th Hampshire district, and 
one of the influential members of the house 
of 1912, in which he served his second term, 
was a type of legislator from whom his 
party must select its leaders throughout the 
state if it is to take advantage of its pres- 
ent opportunities. 

No man from any section of the state 
was more conscientious in the performance 
of his duties than the member from Belcher- 
town. He was on the job all day, every 
day, possessed a knowledge of legislation 
that was of great assistance to him and to 
his district_and was always on the people’s 
side in every contest between the many 
and the special few who-.sought extraordi- 
nary privileges. 

As a member of the committee on agri- 
culture he took a deep interest in all milk 
legislation, and was one of the leaders in 
the fight for the overturn of the Ellis bill, 
which .added inspection by the state board 
of health to the various other kinds that 
now harass the dairymen. He fought hard 
for the various measures to encourage farm- 
ing, his voice being one of the loudest and 
most insistent on the bills to inerease ap- 
propriations for that purpose. 

He also, as a member of the committee 
on labor, reported the full crew bill, re- 
guiring railroad companies to safeguard 
their passengers by keeping a_ sufficient 
number of men on their trains to properly 
man them in emergencies and thus reduce 
the possibility of collisions. 

He personally secured from the state high- 
way commission, out of their annual ap- 
propriation, $7500 for the construction of a 
highway in Granby, between Belchertown 
and Holyoke, and secured the assurance of 
the commission that next year it will con- 
struct the piece from Belchertown to 
Granby. 

Rep. Sargent worked hard for the Brook- 
field state highway bill, carrying it through 
three distinct fights and _  roll-calls' in 
the. house, ..and it®, wasegdue’to: > his 
labors in this matter that the appropria- 
tion became available. He also was respon- 
sible for securing the passage of the act 


validating the state election in Ware last 
fall, which had been questioned because of 
alleged irregularity in posting the warrant. 
The measure to tax all the people of 
Hampshire county to allow Northampton 
to celebrate the 200th anniversary of the 
settlement was one of those. he fought 
strenuously, while the bill to grant a char- 
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ter to a private water company at Granby 
also enlisted his attention. 

Rep. Sargent was born in Boston on 
Nov. 4, 1854. He is a farmer and a mem- 
ber of the board of selectmen of Belcher- 
town. : 


Frecerick W. Schlapp. 

Frederick W. Schlapp of Lawrence was 
one of the younger democrats in the house 
of 1912 whose persistence in working for his 
constituents made him a very valuable leg- 
islator, while his pleasing manners and 
willingness to oblige made him one of the 
most popular members of the: lower branch 
this year. 

He was assigned by Speaker Cushing, as 
he had been the previous year by Speaker 
Walker, to a place on the :committee on 
public charitable institutions, one of the 


Ww ) 


most important bodies which reports to the 
legislature on any of the state’s activities. 
As a member of that committee it was his 
duty to visit every one of the state’s insane 
hospitals, the big almshouse at Tewksbury, 
the homes for the care of mentally unde- 
veloped children, and all of the other benefi- 
cent instutitions where those who are un- 
able to care for themselves are kept. As a 
result, his part in framing the policies of 
those places this year was great, it having 
been his work to decide on the amount of 
money each should have out of the state 
funds. : 

During the Lawrence strike Rep. Schlapp 
was one of the active workers for the San- 
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born order, and afterward he was of mate- 
rial assistance to the committee appointed 
to settle the matter. He took a big part in 
bringing the mill owners and the committee 
members together and when the former 
showed signs of being contemptuous toward 
the legislature and its efforts Rep. Schlapp 
was instrumental in starting the movement 
which ultimately led to a termination of 
hostilities, . ei, 

His own big work of the session was the 
passage of the east end bridge bill, which 
the big real estate interests of Lawrence 
imagined they had killed a year ago. 

Another pet bill of his was the one creat- 
ing the Merrimac river waterways commis- 
sion to report on the development of the 
river for navigation. 

Rep. Schlapp was born in Frankfort, Ger- 
many, in 1882, but came to Lawrence early 
in his boyhood. He was educated in the 
public schools of Lawrence, afterward at- 
tending the Lawrence commercial school. 
He is employed as a bookkeeper and clerk 
in his home city. Rep. Schlapp is an Odd 
Fellow and a member of the Loyra Glee 
Club of Lawrence. : 


C. Burnside Seagrave. 

Rep. Seagrave of Cambridge had to fight 
for his nomination and for his election, 
Cambridge being notable for its independ- 
ence in politics. But now that he has made 
a good record in his first year there is no 
doubt that he will be returned, and he will 
have an easier time on the return journey. 
Rep. Seagrave succeeded Russell Wood, the 
militant progressive, and was just as pro- 
gressive, but showed tact in not rubbing 
fur the wrong way, so that he got along 


just as well as his predecessor and accom- 
plished more. 

Speaker Cushing appointed him to the 
committee on fisheries and game, and his 
special knowledge of the problems of the 
year was recognized by his election to the 
position of clerk of the committee. He never 
missed a session, and was one of the hard- 
est working members. 

For the committee he was given charge 
of the measure providing an especial ap- 
propriation for increasing the quantity of 
food fish produced in public waters, and 
carried it through to enactment with suc- 
cess. He also was given charge by the com- 
mittee of the adverse report on the Mer- 
win bill to prohibit the use of automatic 
shotguns, pistols, and revolvers. 

He handled and put through the bill to 
encourage the propogation of wild birds and 
game quadrupeds, except. hares and rabbits 
and also steered through the bill placing 
protection upon pickerel during the spawn- 
ing season. 

Rep. Seagrave was found recorded as a 
progressive republican on the majority of 
the progressive measures of the year. He 


’ voted for the referendum amendment to the 


constitution, also for the amendment to the 
constitution allowing women to become not- 
aries public, also for the public opinion bill. 
He opposed extravagance, voting against 
the “salary grabs,’’ especially the bill to 
increase the salaries of the county commis- 
sioners, and to increase the salaries of the 
land court judges. 

Rep. Seagrave is editor and one of the 
publishers of the Cambridge Chronicle. He 
was born in Uxbridge, on August 


3, 1862, and was educated in the 
public schools, He belongs to the 
Masons, Knights of Pythias, Red Men, Roy- 
al Arcanum, Sons of Veterans, Massachu- 
setts Fish & Game Protective association, 
Middlesex Sportsmen’s association, of which 
he is secretary, Massachusetts Press asso- 
ciation, and Cambridge Historical society. 


Alexander Sedgwick. 

Alexander Sedgwick of Stockbridge has 
been a unique figure in the house of 1912, 
and not a few predictions are heard that 
he, like his Stockbridge prodecessor in the 
house, will ultimately be sent to the senate. 

As a member of the committee on public 


health he has done yeoman gervice in the 
endeavor to give the state board of health 
somewhere near a decent degree of author- 
ity to enforce the health laws of the com- 
monwealth. 

AS a member of the committee on roads 
and bridges he has shown himself not only 
an advocate of good roads but also an 
advocate of putting the tax on those who 
use the roads most and hardest—the auto- 
mobilists. 

Mr. Sedgwick is an automobilist himself, 
but he believes in paying his just dues. A 
saying of his has become proverbial. When 
some of the wealthy automobile people pro- 
tested against increased fees, saying ‘‘We 
cannot afford to pay them,’’ Rep. Sedgwick 
retorted, 

“What right has a poor man to have an 


automobile?”’ 


The retort brought down the house and 
silenced completely those who would escape 
from increased dues. 

Mr. Sedgwick made one mistake which 
greatly amused his friends because of the 
perturbation it caused him. In his vote 
against the federal income tax, which he 
had strongly advocated during his campaign, 
he frankly admitted when questioned re- 
garding it by Mr. Lomasney of Boston, upon 
the floor of the house, that it was the 
greatest mistake of his legislative experi- 
ence. 

He was in his committee on roads and 
bridges during the debate and not having 
seen the calendar of the day arrived in the 
house just as his name was reached in the 
roll call. Confusing the question at issue 
with a state income tax which he had been 
warned against as unconstitutional, he voted 
cheerily no and remained completely igno- 
rant of his blunder until after the morning 
session when his crime was revealed to him 
by his democratic brethren and it was a 
grave question for some time whether he 
would not blow up entirely. Mr. Sedgwick 
had violent indigestion all the afternoon. 

Rep. Sedgwick comes of distinguished 
ancestry. In his home, where he has enter- 
tained so hospitably several legislative com- 
mittees, there hangs the portrait of his 
ancestor, Judge Theodore Sedgwick, speaker 
of the sixth congress, and among the family 
archives is a letter from George Washington 
to Speaker Sedgwick imploring the latter 
not to retire from public life. 

Another Theodore Sedgwick was a mem- 
ber of the legislature in 1824, 1825 and 1826 
and introduced the bill for the building of 
the railroad from Albany to Boston. He 
was a candidate for lieutenant-governor on 
the democratic ticket several years. 

Other ancestors have been prominent as 


legislators, lawyers, and writers of fiction 
and biography. Rep. Sedgwick’s brother is 
editor of the Atlantic, and Alexander Sedg- 
wick himself has written quite a good deal 
of prose. 

Alexander Sedgwick was born in New 
York City,. Jan. 24, 1867; educated in public 
and private schools; and has been a jour- 
nalist and also a rancher in California be- 
fore he settled down in Stockbridge with 
his charming wife and three children. 


Benjamin Sharp. 

Dr. Benjamin Sharp represented Nan- 
tucket in the house for the third succes- 
sive year, and his record displays such 
ability that he will probably be sent back 
for a fourth term. 

Dr. Sharp was again the chairman of the 
committee on fisheries and game, and no 
member of the house showed himself bet- 
ter fitted for particular committee appoint- 
ment. He was also appointed to the com- 
mittee on public health. 

The way he handled his committee busi- 
ness was a marvel, and should have cor- 
rected not a little slackness among some 
members. 

He secured a suspension of the rules so 
that the bill to protect wild game and 
encourage its propogation might be hast- 
ened to passage. The bill had a stormy 
time but Chairman Sharp had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing it enacted finally. 

He succeeded in pushing through under 
suspension of all rules the bill to author- 
ize the fish and game commissioners to 
take lands in Barnstable county for estab- 
lishing fish hatcheries, an important meas- 


and he secured an appropriation for 
dredging Nantucket harbor. 

An analysis of the bills of which he had 
charge shows his capacity for leadership. 


ure, 


Here are some: Bill relative to the as- 
sessment of damages caused by deer; ad- 
verse report on the bill to extend the open 


season in hares and rabbits; bill relative 
to the shooting of wild fowl; adverse 
report on the bill to provide for the 


analysis of cigarettes; adverse report on 
the bill for an investigation of Buzzards 
Bay fisheries; bill relative to the shooting 
of coot; adverse report on the bill to per- 
mit the killing of trout; bill to limit 
the killing of wild fowl. 

Rp. Sharp voted against various ex- 
travagant or radical bills, for instance: 
pensions for court officers, pensions for pro- 
bation officers, peaceful persuasion, but 
showed himself a true progressive by vot- 
ing for the Presidential primary, direct 
elections of U. S. senators, and the refer- 
endum amendment to the constitution. 

Benjamin Sharp was born in German- 
town, Philadelphia, Pa., Nov. 1, 1858, and 
educated in Swarthmore public schools, and 
Swarthmore college (1878). He is a mem- 
ber of the American Philosophical society, 
Academy of Natural Sciences (Philadel- 
phia), and Boston Society Natural History, 
He is a lecturer on and worker in zoology; 
has been a frequent contributor to periodi- 
cals on scientific subjects, and his inter- 
est in zoology led him to accompany the 
Peary expedition of 1891 to the Arctic. 


John H. Sherburne, Jr. 
The town of Brookline sent two brand 
new representatives to the house of 1912, 
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but both soon proved their mettle. Rep. 
Sherburne was given one of the much cov- 
eted places on the metropolitan affairs 
committee, and “made good’ from _ the 
start. 

Rep. Sherburne was given charge by the 
committee on metropolitan affairs of a 
number of important matters, and although 
a first year man, without previous exper- 
ience in public office, showed that he was 
able to handle them with intelligence and 
perspicuity. 

Rep. Sherburne took.a strong interest in 
the development of the port of Boston, and 
had charge of the bill to establish the Port 
of Boston fund, based on the recommenda- 
tion of the directors of the port. 

For the committee on metropolitan af- 
fairs he reported that the resolve for the 
dredging of a part of the Charles River 
above the Galen street bridge in Water- 
town, and for an anchorage or mooring 
basin in the vicinity of that bridge, be re- 
ferred to the next general court. 

This matter was fought over during the 
preceding year and came up again by be- 
ing taken from the files, and there was 
still another proposition which Rep. Shel- 
burne was given charge of for dredging all 
the way from Galen street to No. Beacon 


street. Both were put to sleep for another 
year. 
Rep. Sherburne also had charge of the 


adverse reports on three different bills for 
both houses—on the Cambridge side of the 
Charles, at Tineon brook, and at Waltham 
on the Charles. 

The adverse reports on all these bills 
were finally sustained, but not without con- 
test. There was a tremendous fight for 
the bathhouse at Waltham, and the house 
was so icbbied that the bill went through, 
but was finally defeated in the senate. 

Mr. Sherburne looked after the bill for 
the retirement of commissioned officers of 
the militia, and secured the adoption by a 
vote of 72 to 11 of an important amend- 
ment changing the mandatory provision to 
permissive. The bill was then pushed 
along, 58 to 24. 

He had charge, also, for 
on metropolitan affairs of adverse reports 
on various bills aimed at the civil service. 

John H. Sherburne, Jr., was born in Bos- 
ton Jan. 29, 1877, and educated in private 
schools, and Harvard, class of 1899. He 
is a lawyer in active practice, and promi- 
nent in the Masons, and is captain of Bat- 
tery A. field artillery. 

Albert H. Silvester. 

A legislator who was a distinct credit to 
his city and of material benefit to his dis- 
trict was Rep. Albert H. Silvester of Wor- 
eester, a republican, who for the second 
time represented the 19th dist. He was 
able and he was willing, added to which he 
had the gift of making friends everywhere, 
a combination of qualities that resulted in 
securing for the 19th dist. a fair start on 
nearly anything it wanted. 

Rep. Silvester took a great interest in all 
the big legislation, and, while he was not an 
orator of any particular ability he was 
possessed of great common sense and had 
the knack of presenting his side of an argu- 
ment, when he did feel called upon to take 
the floor, in language that left little doubt 


the committee 


as to the merits of the question as it ap- 
pealed to him. Thus it was that he was 
able to be of great value to the Worcester 
delegation when the measures in which that 
city was interested came along. 

He was a hard worker for some of the 
big general legislation and as a member of 
the committee on labor was of great as- 
sistance to the workingmen of the state 
on all their bills. As a member of the com- 
mittee on federal relations he assisted in 
reporting the income tax bill and the rati- 
fication of the constitutional amendment pro- 


viding for the direct election of United 
States senators. 

Rep. Silvester was born in Boston on 
Jan. 21, 1859, and was graduated from the 
public schools and Danvers high. He is a 
card machine operator, a member of the 
Worcester Society of Antiquity and of the 


Worcester Republican Club. 


Charles D. Smith. 


One of the substantial democrats of the 


house of 1912 was Rep. Charles D. Smith 
of Gloucester, whose influence on many of 
the important bills of the session was great, 
despite the fact that he was of the minority 
party. Mr. Smith was elected to the house 
from 22d Essex district, one of the repub- 
lican strongholds of Massachusetts and one 
so seldom carried by the democrats that his 


advent on Beacon hill was almost an epoch 
in the annals of Cape Ann. 

He had not been in the legislature more 
than a few days, though, when it was seen 
that there was a reason for his election 
quite aside from the mere fact, or, in his 
ease, the disadvantage of party. He is a 
serious-minded legislator and he came to 
the house with very definite ideas regard- 
ing the responsibility of a public official to 
his constituents. As a result, he came pre- 
pared to do the state’s business, and he 
tried every minute of the session of 1912 to 


do it as well as he knew how. The few mat- 
ters relating to Gloucester and Cape Ann 
came first in his estimation and he devoted 
to them every effort of which he was cap- 
able. One of the important measures in the 
interest of Gloucester, was the bill appro- 
priating $1,500 for the improvement of Mill 
River. After a hard fight Rep. Smith pushed 
this measure through and the work is now 
under way. ; 

Mr. Smith was assigned by Speaker Cush- 
ing to the committee on taxation and there 
he was called to decide upon the merits of 
various bills dealing with the taxation prob- 
lem in Massachusetts, which is admittedly 
a difficult one. Among these were one to 
reimburse the victim in case of an invalid 
tax sale and another to exempt trust com- 
pany stock held by savings banks. There 
were many other good taxation ideas be- 
fore the committee, but most of them had 
been only partly thought out and these were 
sent to the next legislature. ; 

Rep. Smith was an ardent advocate of all 
the important progressive measures of hi: 
party, including the direct election of Unit- 
ed States senators, the income tax, the in- 
itiative and referendum, and the bill to 
grant the Grand Trunk railroad the right of 
entry to Boston and Worcester. He also sup- 
ported Gov. Foss consistently all through 
the session and refused absolutely to play 
politics with any of the matters that had 
become principles of his party. 

Rep. Smith is a native of Shapleigh, Me., 
and attended the public schools there and 
in New Hampshire. He studied law in the 
office of the late William D. Northend at 
Salem and is a prominent member of the 
Essex county bar. He is a Knight of Pythi- 
as and was formerly clerk of the Glouces- 
ter police court. His only political office 
before being elected to the legislature w?7 
as a councilman in Gloucester, he having 
served in the boards of 1894 and 1895. 

Jerome S. Smith. 

One of tie independent first year repuhb- 
licans in the last legislature was Rep. Jer- 
ome S. Smith of Provincetown, representing 
the 3rd Barnstable district. Mr. Smith was 
a good type of the legislator who considers 


the merits and demerits of a question anda 
then votes as his conscience dictates. H2 
believed that United States senators should 
be elected by direct vote of the peovle and 
he accordingly voted for a resolution in- 
troduced by Frank J. Donahue of Boston in 
favor of that system of electing the sena- 
tors. He also hkelieved that the burdens of 
taxation should be borne by those best able 
to pay it and supported the Donahue resolu- 
tions ratifying the proposed amendment to 
the constitution for a federal income tax. 
In fact, there were few measures, if any, 
involving progressive principles or affecting 
the rights of the common. people, which 
Rep. Smith d?d not support enthusiastically, 
including the initiative and referendum and 
other bills of a like nature designed to bring 
the government closer to the governed. 
Rep. Smith was chosen by Speaker Cush- 
ing to serve on the committee on fisheries 
and game, where he did good and conscien- 
tious work. On this committee he strongly 
opposed the bill to prohibit the sale of game 
and took the fioor of the house in opposi- 
tion to it, making an able exposition of his 
side of the case. He strongly impressed the 
house with the knowledge which he dis- 
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birds and the subject as a whole. 

The Provincetown legislator took an ac- 
tive interest in the big measures which 
came up during the session. He was a 
strong supporter of the bill to regulate the 
eold storage of food products which finally 
passed the two branches, after he had suc- 
ceeded in having fish exempted from tag- 
ging. 

For his own district, he secured the pas- 
sage of a bill, introduced by himself, ap- 
propriating the sum of $10,000 to be ex- 
pended during the period of four years af- 
ter the passage of the act, under the di- 
rection of the board of harbor and land com- 
missioners, for the reclamation of the prov- 
ince lands belonging to the commonwealth 
in the county of Barnstable, as a means 
toward the preservation of Provincetown 
harbor. He also got through a bill to in- 
erease the salary of the. sheriff of Barnsta- 
ble county. He went before the harbor and 
land commission and made a hard fight to 
secure additional appropriations for the 
dredging of Parnet- harbor at Truro’ and 
Rock harbor at Orleans, travelling individ- 
ually with the cOmmission, at their solic- 
itation, to inspect thase harbors and pointed 
out to them the need of the appropriations 
asked for. 

Rep. Smith was born in Provincetown, 
Nov. 19, 1850. He graduated from the pub- 
lic schools and followed the sea for five 
years. He was later engaged in the beef 
business, but is now retired. Hetris ot 
Mason and an Odd Fellow. 


John G. Stevens. 


John G. Stevens of Marblehead has repre- 
sented the old town and the 16th Essex dis- 
trict for two years, and is a_ candi- 
date for a third term. With the ex- 
ample of Swampscott, its next door neigh- 
bor, having four years representation in the 
Massachusetts house, the people of Marble- 
head, if they appreciate good work, will see 
that Rep. Stevens is sent back again. Mr. 
Stevens has had two committees during his 
legislative career—last year it was fisher- 
ies and game; during the session just 
closed, harbors and public lands, and he 
has made good use of his time. Coming 
from Marblehead, no more appropriate com- 
mittee could have been chosen for him than 
that of harbors and public lands. 

The biggest matter before the committee 
was the request of the harbor and land 
commission for a larger blanket appropri- 
action this year. For the past three years 


under the act of 1909 the board has had 
not exceeding $100,000 to expend in the im- 
provement of small harbors, rivers and in- 
lets. This year the term ran out and the 


board wanted an increase to $200,000 a year 


for the ensuing three years. As they stated 
the harbor and land commissioners already 
had $150,000 worth of work asked for in ap- 
plications filed with them. Marblehead and 
his own North Shore were directly inter- 
ested in this bill and Rep. Stevens voted 
to give the commissioners what they asked 
for. This was subsequently cut down by 
the ways and means committee to $150,000 
and Rep. Stevens gave his best effort to 
putting the bill through although he be- 
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played of the different kinds of migratory lieved that the larger sum should have been 
allowed. 


Other bills for the improvement of Salem 
harbor, Harbor Cove in Gloucester, Lynn 
harbor and others have all come under Rep. 
Stevens’ consideration in his committee 
work and he has proved himself a very use- 
ful man. He is a shoe manufacturer and 
his training of five years as a selectman 
of his town and as overseer of the poor 
stood him in good stead in the legislature. 
He took an interest in the bill which the 
governor made law that the selectmen of 
Marblehead, subject to the approval of the 
park commissioners, are authorized to lay 


out and construct a street across a part of 


Mugford park in Marblehead. This bill was 
originally that of the park commissioners, 
but the referendum to the voters was add- 
ed through Rep. Stevens’ effort. Mr. Stev- 
ens is 38 years of age. 


Waldo L. Stone. 

Because of the able service which he 
rendered as a member of the committee on 
agriculture last year, Rep. Waldo L. Stone 
of Sudbury, the republican representative 
of the 138th Middlesex district, was reap- 
pointed to that committee this year by 
Speaker Cushing, and was also given a 
place on the important committee on pri- 
sons. 

The committee on agriculture again had 
the various milk bills before it this year 
and the legislator from Sudbury rendered 
valuable service in the consideration - of 
those bills and all other legislation deal- 


ing with the agricultural conditions in the 
state. 

As a member of the committee on pri- 
sons, Rep. Stone was instrumental in se- 
curing more humane treatment for the in- 
mates of the Sherborn prison for women. 
It was found that the unfortunate prison- 
ers confined there for various’ offences 
were not allowed to converse with each 
other on any day but holidays and Satur- 
days, when they were permitted to enjoy 
conversation for about an hour or so. Rep. 
Stone immediately got busy and together 
with some of his associates succeeded in 
securing a revision of the rules tending to 
better treatment for those women. 

Rep. Stone was born in Sudbury, Feb. 8, 
1864. He is a graduate of the public schools 
and the Lowell Commercial college. He is 
a prominent member of the Market Gar- 
dener’s association and also holds member- 
ship in: the A. F. A; M. and’ R. A. C.° He 
has been chairman of the selectmen of Sud- 
bury for the past 15 years. 


, 


Henry M. Storm. 

The able service rendered by Rep. Henry 
M. Storm of Brantree, the republican repre- 
sentative from the 8th Norfolk district, last 
year as a plain member of the committee on 
towns, brought him a promotion to _ the 
chairmanship of that committee this year at 
the hands of Speaker Cushing. 

In the matter of local legislation, Rep. 
Storm succeeded in securing the passage of 
a bill, which he introduced, providing that 
the commonwealth shall take over a tract of 
land in Soutn Braintree for park purposes 
and for the protection of the local water 
supply. The towns of Braintree, Randolph 
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and Holbrook get their water supply from 
there, 

Rep. Storm’s record for the two years 
that he has served on the hill shows him to 
be a progressive in every respect. He was 
a strong advocate of the federal income tax 
and a supporter also of the Donahue resolu- 
tions ratifying the proposed amendment to 
the national constitution to provide for the 
direct election of United States Senators by 
the people, the initiative and referendum, 
the presidential primary measure and the 
public opinion bill, On labor matters, his 


sympathies were always with the laboring 
class, 
Rep. Storm was born in England, Feb. 8, 


1855 and obtained his education in the pub- 
lic schools. He is chairman of the republi- 
can town committee of Braintree and is 
also a member of the 12th congressional dis- 


trict committee ard the Norfolk county 
committee. He is affiliated with the I. Q. O. 
¥., and is a prominent member of the 
Grange. 


Benjamin F. Sullivan. 

One of the most careful, conscientious and 
energetic legislators Boston sent to the 
house of 1912 was Rep. Benjamin F. Sulli- 
van of Ward 1, Hast Boston, who probably 


on ~ 


showed more courage in upholding what he 
believed to be for the best interests of his 
constituents than any man in the lower 
branch of the legislature. 

As a debater he was able and his work 
for his constituents was of the kind that 
is most valuable. He was always available 
to any one of them, and no East Boston 
man was ever held up by a messenger while 
the Ward 1 member made his escape. In 
this respect, Rep. Sullivan probably estab- 
lished a record, for he was at the call of 
all East Boston people any time for a con- 
fab with some officious department head, 

He worked hard to secure the passage of 
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the bill placing four veteran members of 
the Boston fire department on the perma- 
nent list, all of them having been thrown 
down by the civil service board for physical 
disability when their departments, to which 
they had devoted years of their lives, were 
suddenly put in the classified service. He 
also was a tower of strength to Mayor Fitz- 
gerald on the city hall annex and on the 
Avery Street widening bills. 

He showed his greatest courage, thoygh, 
in advocating the East Boston Terminal 
Company, which, despite the assault on it, 
will undoubtedly bring great prosperity to 
that section of the city. He was elected on 
a platform which pledged him to work and 
vote for bills just like that, and he did it. 
even when that particular measure was 
picked to be knocked by politicians for po- 
litical reasons. 

Rep. Sullivan also voted for all the pro- 
gressive measures of the session and was 
a leader in the fight for port development. 
He was, in fact, a good legislator whom it 
would be a bad mistake to thrown down, a 
contingency which should not be consid- 
ered. - 

Rep. Sullivan was born in East Boston 
on Jan. 25, 1875, and attended the public 
schools there. He was a member of the 
fire department for five years, but is now 
in the restaurant business. He is an Elk, 
a Knight of Columbus, a member of the 
Bast Boston Catholic Literary Association, 
the East Boston and the Orient Heights 
Yacht Clubs. He served on the committee 
on prisons. 


W. H. Sullivan. 
Although a first year man, Rep. William 
H. Sullivan of Ward 19, Boston, democrat, 


was one of the most active members of the 
house in the legislative session which ended 
in June. He took part in more legislative 
discussions and debates on the floor of the 
house than probably any other Boston mem- 
ber. He was never afraid of expressing his 
opinions on matters of legislation. 

Rep. Sullivan was one of the hardest fight- 
ers for legislation to secure more speedy 
trials of civil cases in our courts in the in- 
terests of poor defendants. He also introduc- 
ed a number of bills on his own petition and 
fought hard to secure their passage. He 
took the floor in behalf of all progressive 
measures intended to bring the government 
closer to the people, supporting the initiative 
and referendum, the Donahue. resolutions in 
favor of the direct election of United 
States senators by the people and the fed- 
eral income tax. He was one of the hardest 
workers for legislation for the benefit of the 
laboring classes. 

Hep. Sullivan is the author of chapter 289 
of the acts of 1912 which gives the poor 
man an equal chance in the criminal court 
by providing at no expense to him a sten- 
ographer to take evidence and the judge’s 
charge. He also is the author of chapter 
442 which prohibits hospitals from putting 
into the record of a case evidence unfair 
to unfortunates injured in accidents. 

Speaker Cushing appointed him to the 
committee on drainage which deals with all 
matters relating to the drainage system of 
the commonwealth, There were not many 
matters of importance before the committee 
during the past session and Rep. Sullivan 
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was therefore able to confine most of his 
activities to general legislation. When the 
wreck of the Titanic occurred, Rep. Sulli- 
van was quick to introduce a resolution ask- 
ing congress to pass legislation to more 
strongly safeguard human life on the seas. 

Rep. Sullivan was born in Stoneham on 
Feb. 20, 1869, and is a graduate of the pub- 
lic schools, Boston College and the Boston 
University Law school. He is a member of 
the Elks, Catholic Union, St. Atphonsus as- 
sociation and the Roxbury Improvement so- 
ciety. 

W. Js Sullivan. 

One of the minority leaders of the house 
of 1912 who held the respect and esteem of 
the members of both parties was Rep. Wil- 
liam J. Sullivan, representing the 13th Suf- 


folk district. 


Rep. Sullivan was one of the 
veteran members of the house on the demo- 


cratic end, having served in the lower 
branch in 1901-’02 and last year. His great 
experience in legislative matters acquired 
in those years, combined with his natural 
ability and a power of expression surpassed 
by few of his associates, made him a pow- 
erful influence in the house during the past 
session. 

Again appointed to the committee on pub- 
lic charitable institutions, Rep. Sullivan, 
who was trustee of the pauper institutions 
of the city of Boston for several years and 
has made a careful study of the state’s 
system of conducting charitable institutions, 
found himself in a large field of endeavor 
with which he was thoroughly familiar. 

Rep. Sullivan achievea a great triumph by 
securing the passage of resolutions in praise 
of the action of the English Parliament in 
granting home rule to Ireland. This resolu- 
tion was introduced by Rep. Sullivan after 
the regular time for introducing legislation 
and required a suspension of rules to per- 
mit of favorable action being taken upon it. 

Rep. Sullivan was an enthusiastic exponent 
of all labor and progressive legislation, sup- 
porting the Donahue resolutions ratifying 
the proposed amendment to the national 
eonstitution to provide for the popular elec- 
tion of United States senators by the peo- 
ple, the initiative and referendum, public 
opinion bill and the federal income tax 
amendment. He was also one of the lead- 
ing advocates of legislation for more speedy 
trials of civil cases for the benefit of poor 
litigants. 

Rep. Sullivan was born in Boston, April 
14, 1865. He is a graduate of the public 
schools and the Boston University Law 
school. He served in the old Boston com- 
mon council in 1891-’92. He was trustee 
of the pauper institutions of the city of 
Boston in 1905-’06-’07 and is a member of 
the Knights of Columbus, A. O. H., M. C. 
O. F., N. E. O. P.’ and the St. Vincent de 
Paul society. 


Edward A. Sweeney. 

Rep. Edward A. Sweeney of Attleboro, 
in his two years as a member of the low- 
er legislative branch from the ist Bristol 
district, has made an enviable reputation. 
He has enjoyed the respect of everybody 
who has served with him and the confid- 
ence of the leaders of both parties. A firm 
believer in the principles of the republi- 
can party, he has_ nevertheless always 


- 


maintained a firm attitude of independence 
and his roll call record, which shows him 
to be one of the most faithful legislators 
who ever came to the hill in point of at- 
tendance, is excellent from every stand- 
point. 

There were few measures of a local na- 
ture affecting Rep. Attleboro’s district be- 
fore the legislature during the past ses- 
sion and he was therefore able to devote 
himself almost entirely to his committee 
work and to general matters of legislation. 
Speaker Cushing appointed him to the im- 
portant committee on insurance where he 
did valuable service. 

Rep. Sweeney maintained the progres- 
sive record he had made in his first year 
on the hill and recorded himself in favor 
of the initiative and referendum, the pub- 
lic opinion bill, the Donahue resolutions in 
favor of the direct election of United 
States senators by the people and all oth- 
er measures along this line designed to 
make this a real government and with the 
consent of the governed. He was a strong 
supporter of the congressional redistrict- 
ing plan reported by the recess committee 
appointed the previous year. He aided in 
the passage of the resolutions in favor of 
the establishment of a general parcels 
post. 

Rep. Sweeney was born in Boston, June 
15, 1853, but has spent most of his life in 
Attleboro and is one of the leading busi- 
ness men of that town as well as one of 
its most popular citizens, regardless of 
party affiliations. In the two years that he 
has been a candidate for the house, he has 
received both republican and democratic 
support. He is a graduate of the public 


schools and has been a manufacturer of 


jewelry for 17 years. During the Spanish 
war Rep. Sweeney kept every one of his 
employes who enlisted in the war on the 
payroll. He is a director of the First Na- 
tional bank of Attleboro and the Attleboro 
Savings and Loan Association. He is also 
a trustee of the Attleboro Savings bank 
and is connected with the Attleboro 
Building association and the Fifty Associ- 
ates of Attleboro. He has served his town 
as auditor for 12 years previous to his 
election to the legislature. He is a member 
of the Attleboro board of trade and is 
very prominent socially, holding member- 
ship”in thes AB. A.-M. RieAS Cle Toa 
S., K. P., I. O. O. F., Red Men, Elks, and 
Pilgrim Fathers. 
Daniel W. Teehan. 

The house sustains a real loss in the re- 
tirement of Rep. Daniel W. Teehan, demo- 
crat, of Fitchburg, who has ably represent- 
ed the 12th Worcester district for the past 
two years. 

There were few Fitchburg matters before 
the legislature of this year, but what there 
were ably looked after by Mr. Teehan 
every minute, who kept after committee 
members and legislators while the meas- 
ures affecting his own city were pending. 
The fact, though, that the number of these 
was small left him with more time to in- 
terest himself in the big problems that 
confront the state and which had been 
passed up to the house and senate by the 
people for solution. 

The Fitchburg man voted for the initiative 
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and referendum, ratification of the federal 
income tax amendment to the constitution, 
the presidential preference primary, direct 
elections of United States senators and all 
the other progressive measures, 

Mr. Teehan served, as he did in 1911, on 
the committee on cities, his position in 
that body making him the leader in the 
fight his city was making for the right to 
establish a sewerage disposal plant. It was 
largely through his work that the bill came 
out of the committee with a favorable re- 
port and was later engineered through both 
houses of the legislature. He also took a 
big part in securing authority for Fitchburg 


to incur debt for improvements at the 
state normal school and he helped also in 
the passage of the bill for the improve- 
ments at the same institution. 

Rep. Teehan was born in Upton on Aug. 


31, 1868, and went through the public 
schools.” He is a cigar manufacturer, a 
member of the Elks, the lEagles,_ the 


Knights of Columbus, the Ancient Order of 
Hibernians and the United Commercial 
Travelers. 


Alfred Tewksbury. 

Rep. Alfred Tewksbury of Winthrop was 
one of the most outspoken Roosevelt repub- 
licans in the house of 1912. 

A. year before anybody conjectured Roose- 


velt would run, Rep. Tewksbury was in the 
house ‘bravely standing for progressive 
measures which had fewer supporters than 
in 1912. He reaped a just reward when he 
was elected, at the April primary, Roosevelt 
delegate to the national convention from 
the 9th district. His victory was notable, for 
the federal machine, with all the officehold- 
ers in the postoffice and custom house, not 
to speak of the marshal’s office, worked to 
the limit to carry the district for Taft, and 
Tewksbury has little money. During the ses- 
sion he voted for all the great measures 
framed to increase popular liberty, and to 


give the people a larger share in the gov- 
ernment, among them were the presidential 
primary, the direct election of U. S. senators, 
the referendum amendment to the constitu- 
tion, the minimum wage commission, the 
bill to restrict the use of money in elec- 
tions, and to distribute information to the 
voters. 

Rep. Tewksbury again served on the com- 
mittees on harbors and public lands and 
state house and libraries, and was one of 
the strongest and best equipped members 
of each. The towns of Winthrop and Re- 
vere owe a great debt of gratitude to him, 
for his second year of hard work resulted 
in the enactment of the ‘‘missing link bill,” 
providing for the completion of the boule- 
vard to connect Winthrop parkway in Re- 
vere with the Winthrop shore reservation. 
The measure has been before a number of 
legislatures, but they all balked at the ex- 
pense. 

Rep. Tewksbury did a notable piece of 
work in getting through the act authoriz- 
ing Revere to cut culverts under the Nar- 
row Gauge roadbed and the boulevard to 
re-open the Belle Isle inlet and providing 
for the apportionment of the cost among 
the town, the railroad, the state and the 
metropolitan park district. 

Alfred Tewksbury was born in Winthrop 
on Sept. 19, 1857, and was educated in the 
public schools and Comer’s Commercial col- 
lege. He was in the shoe and dry goods 
business 20 years. The town has honored 
him often, made him selectman two years, 
park commissioner three years, and fre- 
quently has elected him moderator. He is a 
member of the Winthrop republican club, 
and the Pleasant Park Yacht club. 


Herbert E. Thompson. 
The house of 1912 had among its member- 
ship many solid men from the smaller towns 


- 
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of the state, the sort of men who have giv- 
en cnaracter to the Massachusetts legisla- 
ture in the past, and among them stood out 
promiently Rep. Herbert E. Thompson of 
Plainville, a republican who ably represent- 
ed the 12th Norfolk district. 

Rep. Thompson served on the committee 
on counties, where he helped settle many 
of the questions that have agitated the peo- 
ple for some years. To his work is due the 
fact of several new bridges to be undertak- 
en in various parts of the state this year, 
the straightening out of numerous high- 
way tangles and the strengthening, enlarge- 
ment and repair of many county buildings. 

He was interested also in all the matters 
that came before the legislature from Nor- 
folk county, among them being those which 
give the Norfolk courts jurisdiction over a 
portion of Scituate, the apportionment of 
the county tax and that defining the salary 
of the assistant register of deeds at Ded- 
ham. 

Rep. Thompson was born in Plainville on 
March 31, 1854, when the town was a part 
of Wrentham. He attended the _ public 
schools there and has conducted a general 
store there for 35 years. He is a director 
and trustee in the Plainville Loan Associa- 
tion, has been a selectman and overseer of 
the poor of Wrentham and chairman of the 
republican town committee. 

Eugene F. Toomey. 
One of the hard-working members of the 


house of 1912 was Rep. Eugene F. Toomey 
of Lowell, who was serving his second term 
as a democrat from the 16th Middlesex 
district. 

Rep. Toomey was a tower of strength to 
the democratic leaders during the session 
in the fight for the enactment of progres- 
sive laws. He took a prominent part in 
ali the preliminary work for the Donahue 
resolution asking congress to call a con- 
stitutional convention for the purpose of 
adopting an amendment for the direct elec- 
tion of United States senators. Later he 
voted to ratify the congressional action to 
do that very thing. He also voted for the 


initiative and referendum and worked hard 
to secure the repeal of the enrollment feat- 
ure of the direct primary act. 

As a member of the committee on public 
charitable institutions, he had exceptional 
opportunities to do many favors for resi- 
dents of his own city and district who 
have relatives or friends in the state in- 
stitutions, and from the beginning to the 
end of the session, and even during the 
summer, he was an almost daily visitor at 
the offices of the state board of charity 
seeking favors, which were always granted 
to him as a member of the committee. On 
the visits of the committee to the institu- 
tions he made it a practice to look up 
people from Lowell and see how they were 
faring. 


He was a strong supporter of all bills: 


benefitting labor and just as strongly op-- 


posed to the bills increasing the salaries 
of county commissioners and granting pen- 
sions to court officers. 

When the Lowell matters were before 
the legislature Rep. Toomey was one of 
the most conscientious members of the 
entire delegation. He worked hard against 
the bill raising the school age to 16 years, 
the object of which was to force the chil- 
dren of poor families in the textile towns 
out of the mills. If it became a law it 
would have meant hardship to many par- 
ents who are now struggling to meet con- 
ditions already bad enough. 

Rep. Toomey was born in Lowell on 
April 21, 1875, and was graduated from 
the public schools there. He is a clerk, 
a member of the Knights of Columbus, the 
Ancient Order of Hibernians, the Father 
Mathews, the Holy Name Society of St. 
Peter’s church, and the Young Men’s Cath- 
olic Institute. Before coming to Beacon 
Hill he served for four years on the Low- 
ell school committee, in 1907, 1908, 1909 and 
1910. 


Nathan A. Tufts. 

Rep. Nathan A. Tufts, of Waltham, was 
one of the members whose name was syn- 
onymous with fidelity in the matter of at- 
tendance at the sessions of the house and 
his committees, having been present at ev- 
ery session of the legislature during his 
three years of membership, and having 
missed but three roll calls during that time. 
During the year of 1912 he was recorded on 
every vote. 

During his entire career in the house he 
has been zealous in the interests of the 
city of Waltham, having apparently made 
it a rule to carefully inspect every measure 
which would in any way affect his com- 
munity. On matters of state expenditure 
he invariably stood for economy and prop- 
er supervision. 

Rep. Tufts was being boomed for mayor 
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of his city at the time the legislature was 
prorogued, but both the general belief and 
hope were that he would stand for another 
term in the house. Waltham could not do 
better than return him to the legislature; 
its mayoralty can wait for he is young yet 
and is doing splendid service for his city 
where he is. 


Rep. Tufts did more for Waltham than 


any previous representative. Among other 
matters he got through the house. the bill 
for a metropolitan bathhouse on the Charles 
river, despite the opposition of the powerful 
ways and means committee and the com- 
mittee on metropolitan affairs, and in the 
senate he won a victory on the first roll 
call. On the next he lost, but by so narrow 
a margin that a change of one vote would 
have spelled success. 

Other cities and towns in the 
ropolitan district have struggled to ob- 
tain the luxury of a metropolitan bath- 
house, but even when the bills have been 
championed by the best parliamentarians, 
not one ever came so near success as did 
the Waltham measure this year. 

In his third year in the house he was 
again chairman of the legal affairs com- 
mittee, and again broke the record for celer- 
ity and fidelity in despatching committee 
business. He was also appointed on the 
rules committee, the ‘“‘speaker’s cabinet,’’ 
where he had a hand in steering important 
legislation. 

Never a long-winded orator, his speeches 
in the house are models of terseness and 
pungency. On one occasion when a mem- 
ber of his committee, a democrat, was at- 
tacked by a republican, Tufts rose to the 
defence, and repelled the charges with such 
brillaney and force that republicans and 
democrats alike burst into applhuse. The 
reports of his committees of which he had 
charge, were almost invariably accepted by 
the house, which was a compliment to the 
thoroughness with which the bills were 
handled. 

He again showed himself a true progres- 
sive republican, voting for the presidential 
primary, direct election of U. S. senators, 
the referendum amendment to the consti- 


met- 


tution, the federal income tax, and reme- 
dial labor legislation for women and chil- 
dren. 


Nathan A. Tufts was born in Fitchburg, 
April 15, 1879. He was graduated from the 
Fitchburg high school, from Brown univer- 
sity in 1900 and from the law department 
of Boston University in 1903. After grad- 
uation he coached the Waltham high school 
team to victory for nine years during which 
time he built up a flourishing law practice. 
He served in Waltham board of aldermen 
for three years and was chairman of the 
committee on finance. He is a member of 
D. U. fraternity, Elks (P. E. R.), Odd Fel- 
lows and Masons. 

William D. Turner. 

Rep. William D. Turner of Norwell came 
to the hill well equipped to take up the 
duties of a legislator. He had been active 
in his home town for years and was thor- 
oughly conversant with the needs of his 
community and with those of Plymouth 
county also. In a general way he knew the 
problems of the state, as well, and a long 
training as a business man and a manu- 


facturer gave him an insight into the in- 
dustrial situation that was of immense ad- 
vantage when the big problems were be- 
fore the legislature. 

Thus it was that he was in a position 
to defend the farmers of the state from 
the exactions which those who would sur- 
round the dairy business with inspections 
and restrictions attempted to secure the 
enactment of the Ellis bill. He worked 
hard.for the agriculturists from the first 
day of the session and was among those 
who voted for the measures extending the 
work of the Amherst Agricultural College 
and increasing the state’s appropriation to 
encourage farming. 

He was assigned by Speaker Cushing to 
a place on the committee on roads and 
bridges, and there took an active part in 
framing the bills extending the system of 
state highways in various directions, some 
of them in Plymouth county. He also de- 
voted some of his time to securing the 
passage of the bill authorizing Norwell to 
acquire land for use of the Old Colony 
Railroad company. The county bills also 
won his approval, he having voted for the 
measures increasing the efficiency of the 
registry of probate at Plymouth and also 
that of the treasurer’s office, while the bill 
apportioning the county tax also enlisted 
his attention. His vote was cast for the 
constitutional amendment for the direct 
election of United States senators and for 
the presidential primaries. 

Rep. Turner was born in South Scituate 
on Oct. 26, 1866, and was graduated from 


He is a lumber dealer 
in Norwell, where 


Hanover Academy. 
and box manufacturer 
he has served on the board of selectmen 
and has also been an assessor and an over- 


seer of the poor. He is a Mason and Odd 


Fellow. 


E. Warren Tyler. 

Rep. E. Warren Tyler of Athol had the 
notable distinction of being the only member 
of either branch of the legislature who was 
successful in tacking an amendment onto 
the Berkshire, Springfield and Worcester 
Street Railway Company—the Western 
Massachusetts trolley merger—bill. Out of 
the score of amendments which were offered 
in the house and senate for various exten- 


sions not provided for in the bill, Rep. 
Tyler’s, providing that the extension from 
Worcester through Paxton, Rutland, Oak- 
ham and Barre to Petersham, should con- 


tinue on to his own town of Athol, was the 
only one to survive the opposition of the 


committee on street railways which stood 
staunchly for the bill as reported. It was a 


notable triumph for the modest and unas- 
suming gentleman from northern Worcester 
county. 

This was Rep. Tyler’s first year in the 
house and in his selection for a place on the 
committee on public lighting, he picked one 
of the real plums in committee places. On 
that committee he gave conscientious ser- 
vice and was recorded consistently against 
the various radical measures aimed at the 
public lighting corporations and in favor of 
municipal ownership. 

In his voting on popular measures. Mr. 
Tyler pursued kind of a middle of the road 
course, favoring the direct election of dele- 
gates-at-large to the national conventions, 


which was opposed by the republican ma- 
chine, but voting against the direct election 
of United States senators, tax and the ini- 
tiative nad referendum. On the most impor- 
tant labor measure of the year—the peaceful 
persuasion bill, which was vetoed by Gov. 
Foss—he was recorded on labor’s side. 

Mr. Tyler was born in Athol, Feb. 19, 1874, 
and is engaged in the fruit-growing business. 


He has served his town as water commis- 
sioner and as a member and chairman of the 
board of selectmen. 


James D. Tyler. 

That no legislation detrimental to the 
interests of the farmers of the state was 
enacted during the past session of the 
legislature is due to the fact that they had 
such men of sterling ability and judgment 
as Rep. James D. Tyler, the first year re- 
publican member from the 10th Worcester 
district, to look after their interests. 

Rep. Tyler, as a member of the commit- 
tee on agriculture, strongly opposed 
the bill introduced by the Milk Con- 
sumers’ league—the so-called Ellis milk bill 
—providing for a commission to be ap- 
pointed by the governor, to frame legisla- 
tion to regulate the milk industry. This 
bill would have given the state board of 
health the power. of enforcing all of the 
laws or rules laid down by the commission. 

Rep. Tyler also made a hard fight to se- 
cure the passage of the resolve appropriat- 


ing $64,500 for improvements at the West- 
boro state hospital which was vetoed by 
Gov. Foss. He was instrumental in getting 
the measure through the house over the 
governor’s veto and it was only by the nar- 
row margin of one vote that the matter 
was finally defeated in the upper branch. 
Rep. Tyler was born in Richmond, N. H., 
June 15, 1848. He graduated from the pub- 
lic schools, went through a course in the 
business college and attended the Massa-. 
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chusetts Institute of Technology one year. 
He is a farmer. He is prominent in the 
business life of his district, being a di- 
rector of the Hudson National bank and a 
trustee of the Hudson Savings bank. He 
is a former member of the board of se- 
lectmen of his town. 


Charles L. Underhill. 

Rep. Charles L. Underhill of Somerville 
came so near being elected speaker that 
some who did not know him well expected 
that he would show signs of disappointment; 
but he proved himself a true philosopher 
from the very moment when he gracefully 
retired from the contest, before the repub- 
lican caucus. In preceding years he has 
been one of the leading figures in the house, 
occupying the most important offices, for he 
had been campaign manager for Speaker 
Walker when the latter ran for the speaker- 
ship, and later his lieutenant in the contest 
for the gubernatorial nomination. Therefore 
he had been ranking member of the rules 
committee, the speaker’s cabinet, and ‘‘next 
to the throne.” 

When Speaker Cushing took the reins, he 
of course wished to surround himself with 
his own lieutenants, as was natural; never- 
theless he regarded Rep. Underhill as alto- 
gether too valuable a veteran to be com- 
pelled to give up his committee places, and 
Rep. Underhill was reappointed at the head 
of the committee on public lighting and on 
street railways. 

Speaker Cushing also on various occasions 
ealled Rep. Underhill to the chair to serve 
as speaker pro tem, recognizing the latter’s 
parliamentary knowledge and ability. 

While Rep. Underhill was necessarily not 
quite so much in the limelight as in pre- 


vious years he nevertheless could always be 
depended on to fulfil his responsibilities. 
There were the usual attacksg6n the public 
lighting companies, and the usual number of 
“strike bills.’ On one day, Chairman Un- 
derhill had six bills on the calendar to 
look after, a strenuous fight being made on 
each, and he carried the day on all but one. 

Rep. Underhill has worked for bills for 
the uplift of women and children, especially 
for the bill to perfect the 54-hour law; and 
for the first time in the battle of years 
which he has been waging to raise the 
school age he secured a favorable report 
from the committee on education for a bill 
raising the compulsory school age of chil- 
dren a year, to 15. 

His voting has been independent. He has 
opposed some labor legislation, and favored 
some; favored some corporation legislation, 
and opposed some. 

Rep. Underhill is undoubtedly in line for 
the senate when Senator Blanchard retires. 

Charles L. Underhill was born in Rich- 
mond, Va., July 20, 1867, and received his 
education in the Somerville public schools: 
He is a member of the Elks, Masons, Royal 
Arcanum, Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, Somerville board of trade, Boston City 
Club, Central Club, and various other or- 
ganizations. He is a successtut mardware 
merchant in Somerville. 

He is now one of the veterans of the 
house having served seven terms—1902 and 
1903, 1908, 1909, 1010, 1911, 1912. During his 
legislative career he has been chairman of 


ing a number of 
also 
of several important bills to benefit Lynn 


years, 


vestigation of Lynn harbor, 
tive 
affecting the district he 


advocated 
cluding the Donahue 
of the direct election of 
senators, the 


the important committees on public light- 
ing and federal relations; and member of 
the committees on rules, cities, counties, 
military affairs, payroll, and public utilities 
(special). 


John R. Wallace. 
When the voters of the 15th Essex dis- 
trict—comprising Ward 6, Lynn and Sau- 
gus—chose John R. Wallace, a democrat, 


to look after their interests in the legis- 
lature, they selected a man who worked 
quietly, but persistently and who made a 


careful study of the problems of legisla- 
tion as they have come up. He was on the 
right side of all questions of interest to 
the people. 

As a member of the committee on towns, 
Rep. Wallace was a regular attendant at 
committee hearings and took part in fram- 
important laws. He was 
instrumental in securing the passage 
and Saugus. Among these was one pro- 
viding for the retirement of veterans of 
the civil war who have been in the ser- 


vice of the city of Lynn for at least ten 


and who have become incapacitated 
for further active duty. He also supported 
the bill providing for a preliminary or par- 
tial report by the commission on the in- 


and was ac- 
in the passage of several other bills 
represents. 

Rep. Wallace supported every measure 
in the democratic platform, in- 
resolutions in favor 
United States 
federal income tax, public 
opinion bill and the initiative and referen- 
dum. He was a firm friend of erganized la- 
bor and voted for every measure designed 
to benefit the laboring classes. 

Rep. Wallace was born in Keyport, N. J., 
on Jan. 18, 1877, and is a graduate of the 
public schools and Holmes college in Key- 
port, N. J. He is a salesman and broker 
and a member of the M. C. O. BF, F. A,; 
the Colonial, Pine Hill Improvement and 
European Tourist clubs. 


Henry W. Warner. 

The 1st Hampshire district had an able 
representative in the house of 1912 in the 
person of Henry W. Warner, of Northamp- 
ton, a first year democrat. Rep. Warner 
in private life is a sucessful manufacturer 
and contractor, and his wide business ex- 
perience made him a valuable addition to 
the legislature. He was assigned to the 
committee on cities where he displayed a 
willingness to work hard which won for 
him the respect and esteem of his asso- 
ciates. His record as a whole for the 
past year is above criticism and if his con- 
stituents appreciate good and faithful ser- 
vice, they will certainly send him back to 
the hill next fall. 

Rep. Warner, aside from his business ex- 
perience, was well equipped for the per- 
formance of the important duties of a 
legislator when he came to the house last 
fall. He had served as postmaster of Leeds 
for six years, 3 years on the school board, 
2 years on the common council and two 
years as a member of the board of alder- 
men. 

Rep. Warner was present and recorded on 


every important measure and every bill of 
a@ progressive nature received his hearty 
support. In the matter of local legislation, 
he was instrumental in getting through a 


resolve reimbursing the city of Northamp- 
ton for the support of Smith’s Agricultural 
school and Northampton School of Indus- 
tries to the extent of 
thousand dollars. 

Rev. 
Nov. 12, 


more than eighty 


Warner was born in Northampton, 
1858, and is a graduate of the 


public schools. He is a farmer and is also 
in the box manufacturing and general con- 
tracting business. He is a Mason, an Odd 
Fellow and a member of the A. O, U. W. 


Robert M. Washburn. 
Jhat would the house be without Robert 
M. Washburn of Worcester, master of satire, 
brilliant wit, orator par excellence? Every- 
body is glad to hear he is coming back for 
a sixth consecutive term. 

Rep. Washburn was promoted, last Jan- 
uary, by Speaker Cushing to the chairman- 
ship of the ways and means committee. 

As the member most directly responsible 
for extravagance or economy, Chairman 
Washburn fought hard against increasing 
the burden of the taxpayers, but it was a 
money-spending house. Chairman Wash- 
burn saw his committee overridden again 
and again, despite his warnings that a big 
state tax would result. 


At last, 
tax levy 
million above the previous high water mark. 


at the end of the session, the 
was reported—$6,500,000 or one 


Then the house took fright, and led by 
some of Washburn’s opponents, passed a 
vote directing the committee to cut the 
tax to $6,000,000. Washburn, in one of the 
most powerful speeches of the year pointed 
out that this would compel the state to 
borrow 2 large amount for current expenses. 
His arguments convinced both the senate 
and the governor. The upper branch voted 
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$6,500,000 and the governor was willing to 
go even beyond this if necessary. Like 
Washburn he believes in a ‘‘pay as you g0 
policy.”’ 

The house held out for some time against 
paying the piper, but ultimately a com- 
promise was effected on $6,250,000. 

Washburn’s greatest work was again most 
marked in railroad legislation. He succeed- 
ed for the second year in getting through 
the house his bill to increase the powers 
of the railroad commissioners, giving them 
authority to fix rates and fares, prescribe 
equipment, etc., and also succeeded in fast- 
ening these same provisions, so far as they 
affected trolleys, as a rider to the western 
trolley merger, but the senate again Killed 
the former, and the governor vetoed the 
latter. 

Rep. Washburn showed his independence 
and made new friends among the rank and 
file of the voters, by championing the 
Graham order for an investigation of the 
Lawrence strike. This was at the time 
when the senate was seeking to Stifle it, 
despite the popular sympathy for the strik- 
ers. The Graham order permitted of 
separate actions by the house. 

Robert M. Washburn was born in Worces- 
ter, Jan. 4, 1868, graduated from Harvard 
1890, also Harvard law school. He belongs 
to the Republican, Massachusetts and Wor- 
eester county republican clubs, and has now 
been a leading member of the house five 
years. 


J. Thomas Webb. 

An asset of distinct value to the old Bay 
State is the ripe and conservative judgment 
of the older members of its legislature, es- 
pecially when the conservatism bred of 
years is tempered by a broad liberality that 
sees merit in new things and can discern 
new conditions. 

Such a legislator was Rep. J. Thomas 
Webb of New Braintree, who represented 
the 4th Worcester district as a republican 
in the house during the session of 1912. He 
viewed all measures with that liberality 
which has prevented him from becoming 
a “machine” man in any sense. He was 
fer corporation legislation when common 
sense told him that it was for the best 
and, on the other hand, was anti-corporation 
whenever his judgment told him that the 
welfare of the commonwealth was endan- 
gered. 

Rep. Webb showed his independence of 
the ‘“machine’’ by voting to sustain Gov. 


Foss’ veto of the bill to increase the sal- 
of the county ;commissioners, 


aries popu- 


larly known as the “county commissioners’ 
grab bill.” The so-called ‘‘county ring’ 
worked hard for this bill, but all the in- 
fluence they could bring to bear did not 
swerve Rep. Webb from his position against 
it. 

Rep. Webb did not ally himself with the 
so-called republican progressives, believing 
that the principles for which the republican 
party had stood for the two generations are: 
still sound. He voted consistently against. 
such so-called radical measures as the Don- 
ahue resolutions for the direct election of 
United States senators, being one of 37 
members to vote in opposition to it. He 
was also against the initiative and referen- 
dum and all other propositions of a similar 
nature. 

Appointed to the committee on agricul- 


ture, Rep. Webb played a prominent part 
in the consideration of all matters affecting 
the agricultural industry of the state. He 
was a steadfast supporter of the cause of 
the farmer and voted against the so-called 
Ellis milk bill. 

Rep. Webb was born in Harwich on Sept. 
16, 1888, and graduated from the public 
schools. He is a farmer by occupation. He 
has served his town of New Braintree as a 
selectman since 1879 and for 20 years was 
town treasurer. 


George P. Webster. 

George P. Webster of Boxford, who is 
serving his first term from the 10th Essex 
district, is one of the leading progressive 
republicans of the state, an ardent believer 
in the policies of Theodore Roosevelt and 
one of the latter’s most proficient compaign- 
ers during the stump-speaking campaign 
that preceded the April primaries. 

Rep. Webster is in reality the original pro- 
gressive of Massachusetts, for he was elect- 
ed to the legislature last fall as a ‘‘progres- 
sive republican,’ after having trimmed 


Cong. Gardner’s “regular’’ republican entry 
been 
made the target of all the various kinds of 


to a fare-you-well, after he had 
abuse usual in campaigns of that kind. Un- 
like many who in other times have “‘got by”’ 
on claims of “being different’ from the reg- 
ular goods of politicians, Rep. 
showed as soon as he reached the house 
that he wasn’t trying to fool his constitu- 
ents. He was up to his neck in progressive 
measures the first week he arrived. 

Rep. Webster regards as his greatest work 


of the session, though, his feat in securing 
reconsideration of E. Moody Boynton’s bill 
after the railroad interests had thought they 
had it killed. He not only had it reconsid- 
ered, but through his good work alone, the 
bill was afterward substituted for the ad- 
‘verse report of the committee on railroads. 
It required weeks of work on the part of 
the ‘‘interests’”’ to kill it in the house after- 
ward and then it was done only by a cam- 
paign of the most unconscionable log-rolling 
that characterized the legislative session. 

Rep. Webster also worked hard to secure 
the passage of a law authorizing the state 
forester to sell to farmers at cost certain 
chemicals used in spraying trees. 

Rep. Webster was born in Boxford in 
1877 and attended the public schools there, 
taking up the work of a farmer immediately 
on completing his studies. He is a member 
of the Essex republican club, is a Mason, a 
ranger, a member of the O. U. A. M. and 
of the Spanish War Veterans. He was as- 
signed by Speaker Cushing at this session 
to a place on the committee on federal re- 
laticns on which he served with distinction 
during the term. 


Henry G. Wells. 

One of the influential members of the 
‘house of 1912 was Rep. Henry G. Wells of 
‘Haverhill, a republican, who represented the 
3d Essex district for the third time and 
added lustre to a record that was already 
‘bright. 

Rep. Wells is a young man, clean-cut, 
‘absolutely honest, uncommonly fearless, 

. commendably fearless, and loudly outspoken 
on all occasions. He is no intriguer and 
plays politics, as he plays everything else, 


Webster 


on the level. A knowledge of these char- 
acteristics on the part of his constituents 
may result next primary day in his being 
chosen as the senatorial candidate to rep- 
resent his party. He is a candidate for the 
office, and it can be said for him that he 
has honestly earned the right to take any- 
thing the voters of his region may offer 
without seeming hoggish. 

He began an active career on Beacon hill 
on his arrival three years ago, he having 
to his credit two contests in his first ses- 
sion. One centred about a change in the 
school committee methods of his own city, 
the other was the optometry bill, providing 
for a board of registration before which all 
opticians must appear. 

He was hopelessly beaten the first time 
he made the fight but he came back again 


with the same measure the next year, and 
again this year, and the last time he had 
the satisfaction of securing its passage, be- 
sides having ‘“‘put it all over’? former’ Rep. 
Riley, who was the lobbyist for the eye 
doctors, before the committee. 

His biggest feat this year was in securing 
the adoption by the house of the senate 
amendment to the Merrimac waterways 
bill, under which, instead of the investi- 
gation being made by the hostile harbor and 
land commission it will be made by a 
special commission with $10,000 to spend. 
Rep. Wells also is, the father of the act 
creating a board of appeal on fire insur- 
ance rates. In all.of his three years of 


service, during whith he missed: but one 
roll call, he showed himself a consistent 
progressive. 


Rep. Wells was born in Bridgeport, Conn., 
Oct. 12, 1879, attended the public schools 
there and Tilton (N. H.) seminary, later 
graduating from Wesleyan university at 
Middletown, Conn., and Harvard Law 
school. He is a practicing lawyer in Hav- 
erhill, where he has served in the common 
council. 


Thomas W. White. 


The foremost organization republican in 
the house of 1912, and the one to whom 
the leaders intrusted the welfare of the 
party, was Rep. Thomas W. White of New- 
ton, a business man of experience, as well 
as a party man whose loyalty to the prin- 
ciples he espoused made him prominent 
among the wavering ones of less character. 
He claimed it was when trouble came that 
the really sincere republicans would show 
themselves and he led the way for them 
to do so by his emphatic stand on every 
matter that affected the integrity of those 
who have given the organization standing 
and prestige in Massachusetts. 

This does not necessarily mean that Rep. 
White devoted himself to the affairs of the 
republican party to the exclusion of all 
other matters, for such is not the case. It 
was he who led the fight for the bill to 
improve the sanitary condition of the 
Charles river, a Newton measure that has 
been before successive legislatures for three 
years. It is now a law, but had it not been 
for him it would have been no further ad- 
vanced than it was at any time since it 
first showed up. 

He also worked hard for the bill to se- 
cure the abatement of the smoke nuisance 
in Newton, and it was partly due to his la- 
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bors on this that the whole metropolitan 
electrification matter got the start it did 
in the last legislature. 

On all the general legislation of the ses- 
sion, Rep. White took an important part. 
He rendered great assistance in the pass- 
age of the congressional redistricting bill, 
spoke and worked for the Grand Trunk 
measure, combatted the income tax propo- 
sition strenuously, and fought against the 
democratic scheme to abolish party enroll- 
ment at the primaries. He also opposed 
the preferential presidential primary, but 
voted for ratification of the amendment for 
direct election of U. S. senators. 

It was on the financial legislation, though, 
that he was most active. He served on the 
committee on ways and means and was 
thus in touch with the state’s condition 
from the beginning. He combatted any 
compromise on the state tax and believes 
the commonwealth will yet be obliged this 
year to raise the sum reported by the com- 
mittee in its first bill, $6,500,000. 

Rep. White was born in Newton on Jan. 
10, 1876, and graduated from the public 
schools there and from the Massachusetts 
College of Pharmacy. He is a druggist in 
his home city, a member of the Middlesex, 
Newton Players’, and Boston City Clubs 
and is a Mason. This was his third year 
in the house, and besides serving on the 


\ 


committee on ways and means was also on 
election laws, where he looked after the 
interests of his party when the untried 
schemes of the so-called progressives were 
to the front. 


Isaac E. Willetts. 

One of tre best legislators in last year’s 
house was Rep. Isaac E. Willetts of Fall 
River, a republican, who represented the 
llth Bristol district for the seventh year, 
five of his tefms having been consecutive. 
He was one of\the most popular members 
of the lower branch, as he had been for 
five years, hence he was in a position to do 
much for his city and he proceeded to 
do it. 

Speaker Cushing’ appointed him to the 
chairmanship of the fmmittec on roads and 
bridges and also to\membership .on the 
committee on counties; both of which, as 
it transpired, gave him great prestige when 
the Fall River matters Were up. 

One of the most important bills of the 
session, especially so far ag that city is 
concerned, was that asking the state to 
take over the Brightman Street bridge. It 
came before Rep. Willett’s\ committee in 
the natural course of events and he secured 
a favorable report from his coNeagues, thus 
starting it on its way under the best of 
circumstances. The highway \ommission 
opposed the plan from start to fimsh and it 
required the hardest work to get it through 
the house and more especially outof the 
committee on ways and means, which yoted 
once to give it leave to withdraw. 

The measure was eventually enginvered 
safely through the lower branch, howéyer, 
and then went to the senate, where ‘he 
fight was made all over again, but despite 
all obstacles it finally became a law, an 
no man had more to do with that fact tha 
Rep. Willetts. 

He also worked hard and long for the 
measure relating to the pay of police Te- 


serves in Fall River, for the bill to estab- 
lish an independent agricultural college in 
Bristol county, for the new court house at 
New Bedford, for placing the assistant city 
clerks at Fall River under civil service. He 
also did his part toward killing the bill to 
extend the civil service regulations to the 
county employees and was from the begin- 
ning to the end of: the session one of the 
influential members on the big general leg- 
islation. 

He took up his duties as keeper of the 
Taunton jail immediately after prorogation 
and will not return to the legislature again, 
at least not for some time. He will be 


missed by. many, but everyone is glad tnat 
he has landed so good a berth as he has. 
Rep. Willetts was born in Boston on 
Nov. 8, 1879, was graduated from the public 
schools, and was, before becoming a legis- 
lator, a garbage contractor and a depfity 
sheriff in Fall River. He came to Beacon 
hill first in 1905 and again in 1906, but dur- 
ing the next two years he was in business 
and not a candidate. He came back, though. 
in 1908 and served continuously until he quit 
this summer to hecome a jailer at Taunton. 


Henry J. Winslow. 

A first-year man in the house of 1912 who 
joined the ranks of the able legislators and 
made for himself a record as being fit for 
leadership in his party was Rep. Henry J. 


@ republican who 


Winslow of Cambridge, 
represented the 2d Middlesex district. 

He was a hard worker, and that was one 
reason why he was assigned by Speaker 
Cushing to a place on the committee on 
street railways, one of the busiest commit- 


tees of the legislature generally, but this 
year busier than usual because it was 
charged with the task straightening out the 
street railway tangle in the western coun- 
ties. He was one of those who were active 
in drafting the bill permitting the consoli- 
tion of all the lines in that section and 


providing for the extensions of the trans- 
portation facilities of the state to many 
small towns decaying because of insuffi- 
cient transportation facilities. 

Rep. Winslow worked hard for the new 
court house in Cambridge, to save Mid- 
dlesex county a large expenditure annually 
for rental on account of quarters for the 
municipal court. He also favored the meas- 
ure for the committee of safety and was one 
of those who worked hard to prevent the 
amendment of the new Cambridge charter. 

Rep. Winslow was born in Cambridge on 
June 27, 1880, and after finishing at the 
public schools there, attended Harvard uni- 
versity, where he was graduated in the class 
of ’02. Two years later he was graduated 
from the Harvard Law school and is a 
prominent practicing lawyer in Cambridge. 

Rep. Winslow was a member of the 
old Cambridge common council in 1906, 
1907, 1908 and 1909, having been president 
of the board in 1908 and 1909. He is a lieu- 
tenant in Co. B, ist corps of Cadets, and 
one of the most popular men in the com- 
mand. > 


Ernest A. Witt. 

One of the real live legislators in the 
Springfield delegation to the house of 1912, 
as he had also been to the house of 1910 and 
1911, was Rep. Ernest A. Witt, who rep- 
resented the 7th Hampden district and took 


a very important part in all the big legis- 
lation of the session. 

Speaker Cushing assigned the Springfield 
man to the chairmanship of the committee 
on military affairs at the beginning of the 
last session, principally because he was one 
of the best equipped men in the legislature 
for the post, although he also happened to 
be the ranking member of that committee. 
In this capacity, he was in a position to 
procure many favors for the soldier boys 
of the state militia, and he proceeded at 
once to do it. Among other things he 
fought for was a marine guard for the na- 
val brigade, aid, although he was success- 
ful in securing the passage of the bill, ‘it 
was only after he had had a royal battle 
with the entire staff of the militia. 

His big fight of the session, though, and 
it was one of the notable events of 1912, 
was the one he waged to change the name 
of the International Y. M. C. A. Training 
School, a favor petitioned for by the Mas- 
sachusetts association. This bill was re- 
ported leave to withdraw by the committee 
on mercantile affairs and the senate re- 
fused to accept it, sending the bill back 
to the committee. The members of that 
body at once proceeded to bring in a report 
of reference to the next legislature and 
this went through the senate and was sent 
over to the house. It was there Rep. Witt 
took up the battle. He beat the report and 
had the bill sent to the committee on edu- 
cation. That body saw at once its import- 
ance to hundreds of working boy students 
throughout the state and reported it fav- 
orably. Rep. Witt led the fight for the com- 
mittee report, secured the passage of the 
bill in the house, followed it over to the 
senate and induced that body to undo its 
action of a few weeks previously and later 
influenced Gov. Foss to sign it. 

Rep. Witt also secured the passage of 
the bill for more clerks in the adjutant gen- 
eral’s office, he being obliged, a chairman of 
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military affairs, to beat the influential ways 
and means committee to accomplish that 
feat. 

Rep. Witt has the record for attendance 
in his three years of service, having never 
been absent from a house session or from a 
session of his committee, except when on 
duty with the latter in some distant part 
of the state. 


Roger Wolcott. 

A high-minded, courteous and generous 
legislator, yet one whose energy and devo- 
tion to duty was second to none in any 
house of recent years, was Roger Wolcott 
of Milton, a staunch republican, who for 
the fourth consecutive year represented the 
4th Norfolk district. 

His most important work of the session 
probably was securing the passage of the 
congressional redistricting bill, he having 
been house chairman of the recess commit- 
tee which laid ott the new lines. In this 
he was opposed by the county and district 
eliqgues from all sections of the state. Every 
man who had a machine ready-made was 
against him and a coalition of these made 
the situation appear at one time to be dan- 
gerous. Rep. Wolcott, however, is some- 
what of a fighter, and he went at the task 
with a determination to accept no compro- 
mise. As a result of his influence and 
courage the bill finally passed the legisla- 
ture, substantially as his committee drafted 
it, and he himself won great commendation 
for the skill with which he led and di- 


rected the fight. 
He was chairman 


of the committee on 


constitutional amendments this year as well 
as a member of the committee on railroads. 
In the former capacity he stood firmly 
against the initiative and referendum, 
against the woman suffrage amendment, 
and also against the measure to prohibit 
the use of public moneys for “‘séctarian pur- 
poses,’” a purely A. P. A. scheme which 
offered gratuitous insult to several hundred 


thousand Catholics in the state. 

He was one of the sub-committee 
which drafted the Grand Trunk pill 
and he took a prominent part in 
all the other important railroad leg- 
islation, and, as a matter of fact, he 
was in the forefront in all the legisla- 


tion of the year. 

Rep. Wolcott was born in Milton on July 
25, 1877, and was graduated from Hopkin- 
son’s school and from Harvard University, 
completing his academic course in 1899 and 
finishing at the Law School in 1902. He 
is a lawyer and a Spanish War veteran, 
having served as a private in the ist Mass. 
Heavy Artillery. Later he was a captain 
and adjutant in the same _ organiza- 
tion, and inspector general with the 
rank of lieutenant colonel. Rep. Wol- 
cott is a director in the Everett mills, 
and the York Manufacturing Company, is a 
member of the Society of Colonial Wars, 
the Society of Cincinnati, the Loyal Legion 
and the U. S. W. V. 


Charles J. Wood. 

A second-year man in the house of 1912 
who was of immense value to his constitu- 
ents, was Rep. Charles J. Wood of Cam- 
bridge, a republican who represented the 2d 
Middlesex district, 


Rep. Wood was assigned by Speaker Cush- 
ing to two very important committees, liquor 
laws and public charitable institutions. The 
latter of these has under its supervision all 
of the institutions in the state to which 
the unfortunate poor are sent, and it is 
the members of that committee who decide 
upon the general policies to be pursued, the 
moneys to be expended in their conduct and 
the buildings to be provided. Its work is 
not spectacular in the least, but no mem- 
bers of the legislature render a larger ser- 
vice to the state than the men who serve 
upon it conscientiously. 

The committee on liquor laws is a vastly 
different proposition. To this committee 
comes annually a batch of requests, the 
larger part of which are intended to change 
the laws dealing with the sale of intoxicat- 
ing liquors in what seem insignificant ways. 
Many of the requests are simply jokers, 
which, if enacted into law, would be found 
to be of tremendous import. It is in crises 
such as these present that the presence of 
a far-seeing, able legislator like Rep. Wood 
is of importance. 

He was also on the job when the Cam- 


bridge matters were up, he standing against 
any amendment of the city charter, fight- 
ing the measure that sought to emasculate 
that excellent document. He also worked 
for the bill to permit the city to borrow 
money for public parks and for the one 
which removed the restrictions to some of 
the land needed for the proper equipment 
of the Institute of Technology when that 
institution shall have removed to Cam- 
bridge. He also was one of the workers to 
secure a new building for the third Middle- 
sex district court, and was of great assist- 
ance to his colleagues in their efforts to 
relieve Cambridge from paying the carfare 
of its militia men when going to and from 
the rifle pits at Wakefield. 

Rep. Wood was born in Cambridge on 
March 18, 1854, and was graduated from the 
public schools there. He is in the real es- 
tate and insurance business, is a Mason 
and a member of the Ancient Order of 
United Workmen. 


Judson 1. Wood. 

A legislator of the finest type, educated, 
cultivated and high-principled, was Rep. 
Judson I. Wood of Gardner, who represent- 
ed the 2d Worcester district in the house 
of 1912. 

As a member of the committee on edu- 
cation Rep. Wood took an important part 
in giving impetus to one of the most im- 
portant advances in higher education that 
has ever been suggested as an extension 
of the Massachusetts public school  sys- 
tem. That was Goy. Foss’s inaugural rec- 
ommendation that the state provide free 
scholarships for high school graduates 
whose standing jis such as to warrant 
the state in assisting them to attend col- 
lege. The plan was not fully worked out 
when it was given to the legislature this 
year and the inconsistencies in the bill 
were so many and so glaring that Rep. 
Wood and others on the committee 
thought it better to allow another year 
to go by, and then, in the light of what 
discussion may reveal, to frame a better 
bill and one which will assure to the state 
and the colleges more certain results. 

Mr. Wood also served on the committee 
on liquor laws and there his voice was one 
of the most insistent against the repeal of 


the bar and bottle act. As showing the 
type of republican he is, he opposed the 
redistricting bill of the republican “insur- 
gents,” because he believed it unfair to the 
democrats. 

Mr. Wood is the president of the Gardner 
Journal Publishing comapny and editor of 
the newspaper printed by that concern. He 
is a native of Millbury, and a graduate of 
Brown university in the class of ’79. For 


32 years of his life he was a school teach- 
during that time he 


er, and held _ posi- 


tions as a highéschool principal and as a 
Supervisor of schools. He has also been a 
lecturer at the New York state summer 
schools and is a member of Delta Epsilon 
and the Gardner: boat club. 


Norman P. Wood. 

Some of the most important legislation of 
the session of 1912 came from the commit- 
tee on public health, of which Rep. Norman 
P. Wood of Northfield, a genial, educated 
and cultivated Franklin county physician, 
was one of the leading members. 

An extended account of the various meas- 
ures emanating from that body. would, of 
eourse, be impossible within the scope of 
a sketch such as this must necessarily be, 
but among them were two which stand out 
prominently, not only from their bearing 
upon the health of the community, but from) 
their economic importance as. well. ‘he 
first of these was that known as the ‘‘cjean 
food” bill. The intent of that measure was 
to prevent the sale and display of foo@ un- 
der conditions that rendered it liable to 


form 


from filth 
the object was to shield all food 
products from flies and other dirt carrying 


contamination 
Primarily, 


in any 


insects, but when Dr. Wood's committee 
had put the bill in shape to report it was 
a real ‘‘clean-food” bill and as it is now 
on the statute books it promises to become 
a very important law when administered by 
courageous health boards intent on protect- 
ing the lives of the people and not sub- 
servient to any cliques of interested dealers, 


r 
é 
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A second was the law to regulate cold 
storage warehouses, the intent of that being 
not only to prevent food products from be- 
ing kept on ice until they might qualify 
as carrion, but also to prevent storage for 
the effect an artificially short market might 
have on prices. 

To Dr. Wood’s knowledge of the causes 
that lead to disease and to his study of 
economic values generally, as well as the 
thought he gave to the measures under im- 
mediate consideration, are due the final 
passage of both those laws. It would, in- 
deed, be achievement enough for any man 
to be instrumental in the passage of two 
such beneficial statutes in a single term, 
but the Northfield physician’s activities ex- 
tended to every bit of legislation that came 
before his committee and to many of the 
big questions besides. 

He it was who fought against granting 
the right of appeal from rulings of jocal 
boards of health, a measure whose animus 
was a desire of a Worcester liveryman to 
build a stable in the centre of a district 
inhabited by poor tenement dwellers. 

Rep. Wood was born in Barnard, Vt., on 
July 30, 1846, and was graduatd from Tufts 
in 1874. He attended the national republi- 
ean convention in 1900 as an alternate and 
was a Roosevelt elector in 1904. He is a 
member of the 2d congressional district 
committee. 


Henry D. Wright. 

Although Henry D. Wright of Rowe de- 
feated a republican for election to the legis- 
lature, as a member of this year’s house he 
acted with the republicans and persisted in 
being designated as one. He ran as an “‘in- 


dependent citizen’’ and the democrats gave 
him their nomination as well as the demo- 
eratic progressive nomination, but he didn’t 
regard this as putting him under any obliga- 
tions to them. He did, however, favor the 
direct election of United States senators and 
the direct election of delegates-at-large to 
the national conventions, which were favor- 
ed by more democrats than republicans, 

As a committee Mr, Wright got liquor law, 
which isn’t a very comfortable place for any 
man, but the gentleman from Rowe took his 
stand early with the anti-saloon interests 
and stuck to them. 

Mr. Wright was 
the pardon of Silas N. Phelps, the Monroe 
murderer, which latter town is in the Rowe 
man’s district, and he appeared befcre the 
executive council in opposition. 

Mr. Wright was born in Rowe, Jan. 18, 
1872, and was educated at Deerfield academy. 
He is a farmer. 


Otis L. Wright. 

Rep. Otis L. Wright of Tyngsboro comes 
from one of those districts where the harm- 
ful and old-fashioned rotation system still 
survives, thus making it impossible for the 
district to retain the services of experienced 
and capable legislators. Were it not for this 
fact there is no doubt but that Mr. Wright 
would be returned for another year as his 
record of conscientious service warrants. 

Appointed to the committee on _ towns, 
Rep. Wright was a constant attendant upon 
the meetings of that committee and his wide 
experience in town affairs proved of material 
benefit to the committee in solving the many 
knotty problems of town government which 
were referred to it. 


In large, general legislative work, Mr. 
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Wright was particularly interested in seeing 
the Grand Trunk Railroad bill put through, 
which was not unnatural, as it is proposed 
to run the main line of the road _ right 
through the heart of his district. 

Although Mr. Wright voted for the direct 
election of delegates-at-large to the national 
conventions, in opposition to the wishes of 


his party machine, he was generally conser- 


income tax, 
and the ini- 


vative, opposing the federal 
the direct election of senators 
tiative and referendum, 

Mr. Wright has served Tyngsboro as 
selectman, assessor, overseer of the poor, 
registrar of voters and as a member of the 
board of health; in fact he is still serving 
in those capacities. We was born there 
Oct. 4, 1853, and is engaged in farming. 


William P. O’Brien. 

Rep. William P. O’Brien of the 17th Suf- 
folk district completed his first term in the 
house at the close of the present session 
and is a candidate for renomination, which, 
in his district, is equivalent to re-election. 
Mr. O’Brien is a little more mature than 
the ordinary representative from the Bos- 
ton wards and has an exceptional fine rec- 
ord in business life. Since boyhood he has 


been employed by Thomas Kelly & Co., the 
big blanket manufacturers and has risen to 
a responsible position with that concern. As 
indicative of his push and ambition, it might 
be stated that Rep. O’Brien to perfect his 
knowledge of the blanket business, took a 
course in the Lowell textile school, traveling 
from Boston to Lowell and back nightly for 
four years. 

In the house this year he was appointed 
to the committee on state house and joined 
with a minority of that committee in favor- 
ing a statue to Gen. and Gov. Benj. F. 
Butler on the state house grounds, the po- 
sition of the minority being sustained by 


the house, after a bitter fight, only te have 
the senate, as usual, reject the resolve for 
the statue. 

Rep. O’Brien is president of the Tammany 
club of Ward 17, is a member of the A. O. 
H., and past master workman of the A. O, 
U. W. He is a native of Lewiston, Me, 
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WILLIAM A. 


L. BAZELEY 


Uxbridge Representative Will be Republican Nominee for Senate 
in 4th Worcester District—Legislative Services 
Have Been of Much Value to Constituents 


A Jegislator of a high type was Rep. Wil- 
liam A. L. Bazeley of Uxbridge, republican, 
who represented the 8th Worcester district 
in the house of 1912 and whose services to 
the state, while never spectacular, were al- 
ways painstaking, conscientious and of ex- 
treme value. Mr. Bazeley, this fall, will 


nominee for the senate in the 4th Worces- 
ter district. 
Rep. Bazeley is a man of remarkably good 


judgment and possessed of an insight into 
affairs that is quite out of the common. He 
has, too, made a study of conditions in Mas- 
sachusetts and has a very clear idea of 
what is necessary to remedy some of the 
worst of them. It was these qualities which 
rendered him of immense value to his con- 
stituents and to the state in the last legis- 
lature. He had other attributes that were of 
great assistance, chief among them being 
his popularity with his fellow members and 
his ability to go out into the lobby and 
“mix,’’ a feat that is not always so easy as 
it sounds, for there are all kinds of men 
and some boys in every legislature. 
Speaker Cushing assigned Rep. Bazeley to 
the committee on railroads and he thus 
took a very important part in framing the 
Grand Trunk bill, by which the big Cana- 
dian trunk line was given authority to ex- 
tend its lines into Boston and Worcester. It 
was one of the most important bills from 
several points of view, that has been before 
the legislature and may—probably will, in- 
deed—be the cause of the entire transpor- 
tation question in Massachusetts being set- 
tled right, although it is admitted that that 
is a matter for the future to determine. Rep. 
Bazeley, besides helping frame the bill, was 


also regarded as one of the most faithful 
members of the committee, he having been 
present at every meeting and having de- 
voted much of his spare time to interview- 
ing authorities to the end that he should 
make no mistake when the time came to 
act. 

Another problem that was of intense in- 
terest to Rep. Bazeley and one with which 
he showed himself to be very familiar was 


€ 


that dealing with the milk situation. Rep. 
Bazeley is a farmer himself, although he 
earns his living in the city as a business 
man, and he has long been familiar with the 
difficulties of making agriculture a paying 
proposition on the Massachusetts hillside. 
Hence, he was for the farmer in the fight 
on the Ellis milk bill and all the other meas- 
ures which sought to hedge in the farm in- 
dustry with restrictive laws. He fought 
these all from the first day of the session 
to the last and had the satisfaction in the 
end of helping defeat all of them. He also 
was one of the leaders in the fight to pre- 
vent the sale of slaughtered game birds, thus 
opening a new line of endeavor to the farm- 
ers of the state. He worked hard, too, for the 
trolley consolidation bill which promised to 
bring prosperity to many of the western 
towns which are now isolated. 

Rep. Bazeley was born in England in 1872, 
but came to America when a boy. He se- 
cured his education in the public schools of 
New Hampshire and is in the real estate 
business in Boston. He is also treasurer of 
the New England Conservatory of Music and 
president of the Blackstone Valley Agricun- 
tural society. In 1908 he was a member of 
the house, serving on the committee on 


ways and means, but was forced to retire 
the next fall because of a rotation agree- 
ment among the towns of the district. He 
is a member of the Uxbridge republican 
town committee, a trustee of the Uxbridge 
public library and also of the Thayer schoos 
funds. 
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JAMES F. CAVANAGH 


Has Made Splendid Record of Constructiveness in Three Years 
in House—Probable That He Soon Will be Called as His 
Party’s Candidate for Lieutenant Governor 


One of the strong figures in the house of 
1912—as he had been in the houses of 1910 
and 1911—was Rep. James F. Cavanagh of 
Everett, a stalwart republican, progressive 
to a degree, but conservative in action as 
he was fair in debate. 

There were many able men in the three 
legislatures in which Rep. Cavanagh served, 
but none combined in larger measure than 
he all the qualities that go to make up the 
safe and able legislator. Seldom in his 
career did he attack a law or a condition 
unless he had a plan to offer for the cor- 
rection of the evil objected to. It was this 
quality of constructiveness that quickly 
advanced him to leadership in his first 
term and made him one of the legislative 
powers in the two that followed. 

As an incident may be cited the manner 
in which he jumped into the breach imme- 
diately after the wrecking of the South- 
bridge Savings bank in 1910. Great unrest 
among depositors all over the state was the 
direct result of that catastrophe. It would 
not have taken much to start runs on sav- 
ings banks everywhere, so great was the 
excitement following on the revelation that 
it was possible for one man to devote the 
whole of 16 years to looting one institution. 
Bank examination, as it then existed in 
Massachusetts, was, in the opinion of those 
whose savings were held in trust by the 
banks, little better than a farce. 

Kep. Cavanagh was the first legislator to 
grasp the danger of the situation, and he, 
on the day following the closing of the 
Southbridge institution, introduced an or- 
der in the house calling for a legislative in- 
vestigation of the affairs. The report ot 
the investigating committee, due chiefly to 
the directness of Rep. Cavanagh’s probe, 
was one of the most complete ever made 
to a legislative body. . It contained 
the draft of a bill amending the banking 
laws which forced the directors of those 
institutions and the bank commissioner to 
take upon themselves a greater measure of 
responsibility than they ever had previously. 

In that same year Rep. Cavanagh began 
his fight against the so-called loan sharks 
—those Shylocks who demand their pound 
of flesh from the very poorest borrowers. 
It was necessary to continue that fight 
into 1911, but in the latter year Rep. Cav- 
anagh filed and succeeded in pushing to 
passage the law which is now on the stat- 
ute books regulating the loan agencies, and, 
as chairman of the committee which con- 
ducted the investigation into their methods 
of doing business, he unearthed a startling 
scheme oi finance that worked out to de- 
fraud the poor and unfortunate, who were 
almost the only customers of the loan 
sharks. 

These were only two of many important 
matters that engaged the attention of Rep. 
Cavanagh. So strong did he become as a 
legislator that last fall he was considered 
by the republican leaders as the party can- 
didate for lieutenant-governor, and it is 
possible that things will so shape them- 
selves within a year or two that they will 
AS a he ee aR A et) ES ee 
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have to turn to him to save the organiza- 
tion. 

Last fall and winter he was a candidate 
for speaker of the house, and he made a 
strong canvass of the situation, but the 
ecards were stacked in favor of Grafton D. 
Cushing, who had been in the running for 
three years. Rep. Cavanagh, however, in- 
stead of sulking in his tent, as many an- 
other might, forgot the fight when it was 
ended and did his part of the year’s work 


as cheerfully and with as good grace as if 
he had landed the honor instead of just 
coming near enough to look at it. 

He was the first to file a bill for a presi- 
dential preference primary, and had _ his 
plan been adopted, instead of the bill that 
was, there could not have been the mix-up 
over delegates to Chicago that did occur 
and Massachusetts would have had a place 
and a voice in the republican national con- 
vention. 

Rep. Cavanagh fought the congressional 
redistricting committee report harder than 
any other man in the house, he claiming 
that the republican members of that body 
were not nearly so astute as the democratic 
members and that, in consequence, some- 
thing had been put across on the republi- 
eans. The whole republican party of the 
state has come to the same _ conclusion 
since and it is now admitted that the so- 
ealled ‘‘even-division’’ of committee mem- 
bership has resulted in a practical gift to 
the democracy of several congress districts. 

He is a self-made man, having in his 
boyhood been forced to struggle for an edu- 
eation and for whatever advantages he ac- 


quired. He was born in Chelsea on June 
19, 1872, but his father died when he was 
only 11 years old. He was obliged at that 
age to go to work, securing employment in 
a drug store. A year later he was given 
a job as assistant janitor in an Everett 
school. As a result he was able to go to 
school once more. Nights and mornings 
during the warm weather and all during 
his vacation time he worked as gardener, 
managing by this means to put himself 
through the Everett high school. 


On his graduation he entered the insur- 
ance office of Endicott & Macomber, ad- 
vancing from one position to another un- 
til he was chief clerk. Later he went with 
the John C. Paige company as general field 
man and so successful was he that he at- 
tracted the attention of the managers of 
the New York Life Insurance company 
who engaged him as the Boston manager 


of the company, a position he held until 
he became state manager of the Washing- 
ton Life Insurance company. 

During the latter part of this experience 
Mr. Cavanagh was studying law, first at 
the Y. M. C. A. Law school and later at 
Boston University, where he secured the 
degrees of LL. B. and LL. M. 

Mr. Cavanagh is a Knight of Columbus 
and an Flk, in both of which he has been 
very prominent. In the former he was 
state deputy supreme knight and in the 
latter past exalted ruler. He is also past 
president of the Order of Owls and is a 
member of the Republican club of Massa- 
chusetts, the Foresters of America, Young 
Men’s Catholic Association of Boston college, 
Irish Charitable society, the Boston City 
club, the Everett board of trade, and an 
associate member of the Everett Y. M. C. 
A. and Co. B, 8th regiment. 

During the last session of the legisla- 
ture he had a place on the committee on 
railroads and was also chairman of the 
committee on banks and banking. In his 
previous terms he has served on the com- 
mittee on insurance, taxation and rules, 
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WILTON B. FAY 


After Three Years in House is Now Candidate for Senate in 6th 
Middlesex District—Strong Vote-Getter and an 
Extremely Efficient Representative 


Whether Wilton B. Fay of Medford would 
go to largely 
depending upon when the 
legislature 
he received flattering promises of support, 
but he was inclined to retire at least tem- 
porarily from politics, for he had three years 
in the house years aS a member 
of the republican state committee, and car- 


the senate, was a question 


his own desire, 


adjourned. During the summer 


and five 


ried through to victory the previous year 
two exciting contests, one for the house 
and one for the committee. It is stated 
that in 97 years this representative terri- 
tory has never before sent the same man 
three terms to the house, until Mr. Fay 
smashed the precedent. Even Sam McCall, 


when in the legislature, before entering up- 
on his brilliant congressional career, was 
defeated in his aspiration for three suc- 
cessive terms. 
But Wilton B. Fay has an unusual capac- 
ity for keeping on the job for his constit- 
uents 12 months in the year, and also the 
happy faculty of pleasing many. During the 
summer there was talk that if Rep. Brack- 
ett of Arlington was not appointed to the 
bench he might try for the senate, and also 
that Miller of Wakefield, the piano man, 
might shy his hat into the ring once more. 


Nevertheless the general feeling was that 
Fay could win against any rival. 
Two years ago, the Crosby-Jones fac- 


tions tendered their support the night be- 
fore the convention to Fay for the sena- 
torial nomination and sought to induce him 
to enter the field, thus to defeat Brown of 


Medford. With their support he had need 
of but two votes from his own city and 
more than this number had already ex- 


pressed their intention of casting their vote 
for him but he stated that he had not been 
a candidate and refused and eventually 
Brown was nominated by three votes, but 
immediately the convention re-elected Fay 
by acclamation to membership in the state 
committee, although this gave Medford 
both offices. Rep. Fay’s refusal then to en- 
ter the contest emphasized his fairness and 
made him many .siends throughout the dis- 
trict. 

In the recent spring presidential primar- 
ies, when his district was badly divided, as 
a eandidate for alternate Rep. Fay led the 


entire ticket, running ahead of his col- 
leagues by many votes. Indeed, on the or- 
iginal count, his colleague was defeated. 
That shows what kind of a vote getter 
Fay is, 

In the legislature of 1912, Rep. Fay was 
again on the ways and means committee, 


chairman of the committee on counties, as 
well as a member of the joint special con- 
gZressional redistricting committee. 

His greatest triumph was getting through 
the appropriation for the extension of the 
boulevard in Medford, at an expense of 
$75,000, from near Craddock Bridge across 
the main street to Mystic avenue. Flor nine 
years he has been as a member of the Med- 
ford park commission, one of the trustees 
of the city, holding 200 acres of land worth 
$125,000 to $150,000 waiting for the state 
to complete the parkway. The board of 
trade passed resolutions thanking him for 


his efforts in the prosecution of the great 
undertaking. ‘l’nis appropriation was ob- 
tained in connection with the $1,000,000 


parkway bill. 

Introducing a bill for $325,000 to complete 
the boulevard ending at Craddock Bridge 
to the Fellsway, thus completing this trunk 
line and opening a direct route from the 
extreme north to Revere Beach, which is 
the metropolitan commission’s plan, Fay 
opened up one of the biggest fights in years. 
The metropolitan affairs committee to 
whom the bill was first referred held hear- 
ings that taxed the capacity of the largest 
committee room. There were so many bills, 
however, pending on similar matters that 
this committee (many members being per- 
sonally interested) made a joint bill com- 
posed of some thirteen matters around his 
original bill amounting to $1,000,000 to be 


expended at tne rate of $200,000 per year. 
This was the bill that was thrown down 


to the committee on ways and means, where 
Fay had by hard work persuaded the com- 


mittee to favorably report his original bill, 
when it should reach them. Ways and 
means naturally looked askance at this so- 
calied pork barrel bill and suggested to Fay 
that they would substitute his own bill for 
the one coming from metropolitan affairs, 
but knowing full well what that would re- 
sult in, Fay repudiated the proposition and 


put up his fight for the joint bill, and fi- 


nally succeeded in reporting it into’ the 
house favorably by a vote of six to five 
with Chairman Bob Washburn, Court- 
enay Crocker, Leon Conwell, Tom White 
and Martin Lomasney dissenting. Fay’s 


speech in the house was one of the star or- 
ations of the year. The bill went through 
124 to 91, but Fay. had to follow it into the 


upper house and struggle to make friends 
for it there, 
AS a member of the committee on ways 


and means he tiandled and reported to the 
house the $5,000,000 highway bill, which was 
passed by the house but placed on the table 
in the senate with the intention of killing 
it. By careful handling Fay frustrated this 
and éventually, in spite of attempted 
amendments, it was passed and enacted in- 
to law as originally presented. He _ also 
handled no less than 60 odd measures from 
the ways and means committee, which il- 
lustrates his love for labor for its own 
sake. As chairman of the committee on 
counties he made up the budget aggregat- 
ing. nearly $3,000,000. Only a man of inde- 
fatigable industry could have accomplish- 
ed all that Fay accomplished this year. 
Rep. Fay is a conservative, though of 
extremely fair and liberal views. He voted 
for direct nominations and against the ref- 


erendum amendment to the constitution, 
and against direct election of United States 
senators. There is no doubt that he is ad- 
mirably equipped to sit in the upper branch 
which was intended by the framers of the 
constitution to be the conservative branch 
of the legislature. 

Wilton B, Fay was born in Hyde Park 
on October 8, 1865, and was educated in the 
public schools. He has long been prominent 
in public affairs in Medford, having been 
chairman of the republican city committee 
from 1901 to 1907, and is chairman of the 
Medford park commission, treasurer, since 
1901, of the 8th district congressional com- 
mittee, alternate to the national conven- 
tions of 1908 and 1912 and prominent in the 
republican club and other political organi- 


zations. He 
cultural society and a 


is a life member of the Horti- 
member of the Mid- 
dlesex, Medford and Medford Boat clubs 
and the Medford Historical society. 

NO AMERICAN LABOR. 

Men who have kept tabs upon the great 
manufacturing interests of the country have 
been aware that in the last decade or two 
the American stock, later supplemented by 
Irish, Germans, Welsh and Scandinavians, 
had been giving way almost entirely to the 
cheaper labor from the countries bordering 
on the Mediterranean. But the general 
public, especially the people of the middle 
west, have not been aware of the tremen- 
dous extent to which this development has 
grown, but they know now—the Lawrence 
lockout showed them the facts. For twelve 
years cheap foreign labor has been imported 
into this country at the rate of a million a 
year, and it was brought for the express 
purpose of competing with, and, therefore, 
reducing or holding in check the wages of 
American workmen. So great has been this 
influx that in at least a dozen of the great 
manufacturing industries of the country, 
these emigrants have usurped at least 50 
per cent of the jobs. In the woolen indus- 
try the percentage is greater. 
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JOHN F. MEANEY 


Strong Probability That Brilliant Blackstone Lawyer May Be 
Next Speaker of the House—Ablest Democrat in 
Public Life of Commonwealth Today 


As, with the activity of the zealous fol- 
lowers of Theodore Roosevelt in placing 
legislative candidates in the field in the 
various districts of the commonwealth, the 
belief that the next legislature will be 


thrown to the democrats grows upon re- 
publicans and democrats alike, so does the 
probability that John F. Meaney of Black- 
stone will be the next speaker of the low: 
er branch strengthen. Even if it could, it 
is doubtful if the Boston machine would 
try and ‘‘put across” John F. Fitzgerald as 
United States senator and Martin M. Lomas- 
ney as speaker of the house in the same 
year and there is strong reason to believe 
that it would fail in both objects should 
it pursue such a fatuous policy. With the 
democrats in control of the legislature that 
party would be on trial before the voters 
of the commonwealth as it has never be- 
fore been tried and the way it handled its 
trust would undoubtedly make it or break 
it for years to come. 

If the democrats should control the next 
house, as there is strong reason to believe 
they will, they could do nothing that would 
so strengthen them in the public confidence 
as the election of John F. Meaney of Black- 
stone as speaker. Mr. Meaney himself has 
the confidence of the public, in his own 
town of Blackstone, which has _ signally 
honored him, in the 8th Worcester represen- 
tative district, which has twice sent him 
to the house and is going to send him 
again, although it is not the turn of his 
town to name a candidate, in the 4th Wor- 
cester senatorial district, which sent him 
to the upper branch and would have sent 
him again had he not declined to stand, 
and in the commonwealth at large, to near- 
ly every corner of which his fame has grad- 
ually spread and whose citizens who follow 
legislative affairs recognize in him one of 
the most brilliant men that has ever served 
this historic commonwealth in any capacity 
in public life. 

Not only is John F. Meaney, without any 
question, the ablest democrat in the public 
life of Massachusetts today but he ranks 
up with the very best men who have rep- 
resented Massachusetts in the highest 
councils of the nation. Too modest to 
seek the honors even of party leadership, 
he has demonstrated in his two years in 
the house not only his capacity and ability 
to lead his party but to lead a majority 
of the house without regard to party in all 
large questions in the determination of 
which he has seen fit to take a hand, and 
he has been the dominating factor in the 
settlement of every large question before 
the house in the past two years. 

The position he has come to occupy was 
- readily seen when it came to the question, 
during the closing days of the recent ses- 
sion, of passing the Western Massachusetts 
trolley merger and extension bill over the 
veto of Gov. Foss. Rep. Meaney’s position 
was well known by all sides; his sympa- 
thies were, as they were in the milk fight, 
with the farmers of the isolated communi- 
ties, without any means of transportation, 
except horse and wagon, for themselves or 
the products of their farms and dairies, 
and looking to this bill, providing $5,000,- 
000 werth of new trolley lines, as the sal- 
vation of themselves and their children. He 
placed no stock in the cry of ‘“‘transporta- 
tion monopoly;’’ he was wise enough unto 
his day and generation to recognize that 
the ery came from the financial district of 
Boston and from those who enjoy a pretty 
complete monopoly of street railway trans- 
portation in eastern Massachusetts and 
who were opposing the bill because they 
feared if the New Haven railroad was giv- 
en control of all the trolleys west of Wor- 
_cester it might be expected later to reach 
out into the rich fields of eastern Massa- 
chusetts. The opponents of the bill sought 
Meaney to have him keep quiet while the 
western representatives plead with him to 
aid them with his powerful voice. The 
governor’s lobby, aided by a more powerful 
lobby, was at work, and Meaney saw that 
the odds were against the hill towns of 
western Massachusetts. Then he jumped 
into the fray and by a powerful speech 
earried the bill over the veto in the house 
with seven votes to spare. 


Just as he stood for the farmers on the 
trolley legislation, he has stood for them 
for three years on milk legislation. When 
a member of the senate of 1910, as a lone 
minority of one he recommended as a par- 
tial solution of the producers’ difficulties 
the enactment of a law that would put 
them on a level with the big contractors in 
the matter of shipments and the Saunders’ 
“open car and flat rate’ law was the re- 
sult. He carried the Saunders bill through 
the senate against as powerful an antagon- 
ist as Sen. Turtle and in the house last 
year successfully stood off the assaults of 
those who would have repealed it. Again 
he demonstrated the strength of his 
friendship to the producers of milk when, 


last year, he killed the attempt to put the 
Ellis milk bill over the governor’s veto. 
Again this year he successfully led the 
fight against the Ellis bill, which he an- 
alyzed as a burden to the producers with- 
out ensuring any benefit to the consum- 
ers. 

A democrat who knows why he is a dem- 
ocrat, Rep. Meaney is, nevertheless, abso- 
lutely independent and as fearless as he 
is independent. He stood with Gov. Foss 
on the Ellis bill but stood against both the 
governor and Rep. Lomasney on the trol- 
leys bill, and he did not hesitate to charac- 
terize as hostile an amendment which the 
Ward 8 man proposed to the Grand.Trunk 
bill. It was Rep. Meaney who, in 1910, 
offered the order inviting the Grand 
Trunk into Massachusetts and it was he, 
who, in 1911, saw that the Grand Trunk 
people got a bill under which they could 


build into Boston and Worcester. Both 
this year and last he assailed Gos. Foss’ 
veto of the peaceful persuasion bill, which 
the governor had recommended in his first 
inaugural, and last year he came within 
one vote of putting the bill over the gov- 
ernor’s veto. 

To do justice to the legislative career of 
John F. Meaney would require several pages 
of Practical Politics. Some idea of the po- 
sition he occupies may be obtained by re- 
ferring to his committee assignments. 
Speaker Walker placed him upon the lead- 
ing committee of the house—judiciary—and 
named him also for the committee on ag- 
riculture, knowing his intense interest in 
the farmers and his accurate knowledge of 
their needs and desires. Speaker Cushing 
not only reappointed him to the committee 
on judiciary but also appointed him to a 
place in the ‘‘speaker’s cabinet’’—the com- 
mittee on rules—and later named him on 
the special committee which investigated 


the Lawrence strike and whose efforts re- 
sulted in a speedy settlement with a gain 
of thousands of dollars annually in wages 
to the operatives. 


This summer he is serv- 


tee 


ing -on the special committee which 
vestigating the 


is in- 
Westerm trolley situation 
and last summer he served on the special 
committee which cut the state up into 16 
new congressional districts. In the senate 
he served on the committees on legal af- 
fairs, towns, drainage and public lighting, 
besides on the special committee on the 
milk strike of 1910. 


But 32 years of age, Rep. Meaney has 
served his town as its counsel and as tax 
eollector for several years and is special 
justice of the 2d district court of southern 
Worcester (by appointment of Gov. 
Draper). 


He was a member of the democratic state 
committee in 1908-’09-’10-’11 and in 1908 
was chairman of the executive committee. 
He is a graduate of the public schools of 
Blackstone and Boston University law 
school. 
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PRACTICAL POLITICS. 


FRANK H. POPE 


Candidacy for Congress in New 3d District Interests Whole 
Commonwealth—One of the Strongest Legislators 
That Ever Served on Beacon Hill 


A strong man, an able legislator, who ap- 
plies to the making of laws the same ster- 
ling common sense that has won him suc- 
cess in all that he has undertaken— 
that is Frank H. Pope, who for five suc- 
cessive years has represented a strong re- 
publican district, which until he ran for 
the house was never known to elect a dem- 
ocrat. Each succeeding year has marked 
a steadily growing popularity with men of 
all parties and business men especially. 
Having that rare gift of personal magne- 
tism to draw his fellows to him he is also 
possessed of a power of oratory that has 
swept the house on more than one occasion 
when a leader was demanded and stemmed 
the tide that threatened to defeat the bet- 
ter legislation. 

Republican speakers have relied upon his 
rugged honesty of purpose as a member of 
the presiding officer’s cabinet—the commit- 
tee on rules—of which he has been one of 
the most valued members for the past four 
years. Weighing well every matter pre- 
sented to him Frank H. Pope has not been 
prone to give advice until he was sure of 
his ground and it was that faculty of his, 
of going direct to the meat of a measure 
that has made his opinion especially sought 
by his associates. A keen discerner of the 
good and the bad in nren borne of his news- 
paper training of years in experience, Pope 
is an excellent judge of human nature, and 
possesses, withal, a fund of humor and 
power of sarcasm that makes his rapier one 
to be feared by an opponent in debate. Apt 
with anecdote, a dear lover of fun, he nev- 
er plays to the gallery but seldom fails of 
his audience when it is known that Rep. 
Pope has been recognized by the speaker to 
discuss a question. 

He measures large, however, one may 
take him; physically he is robust and mas- 
sive; mentally he possesses the vigor of in- 
tellect that always impresses, and adds to 
it a broad grasp of every measure he es- 
pouses and its importance to the people. 

Progressive in the best sense, never 
rabid, his freedom from narrow _ par- 
tisanship won him the strong regard and 
friendship of Speaker Joseph Walker who 
first picked him for his committee on rules 
and came strongly to rely upon his judg- 
ment because Frank Pope does not play 
politics with every matter that he is asked 
to consider. 

It was Speaker John Cole who first sized 
up Rep. Pope and picked him for the com- 
mittee on ways and means of the house 
upon which he has ever since served. In 
his first year upon that committee, as an 
indication of the estimation of his asso- 
ciates he was given to report and handle 
on the floor of the popular branch bills 
earrying appropriations aggregating $1,997,- 
894 or more than two-fifths of the $4,500,- 
000 appropriated by the legislature of that 
year. It has ever been the aim of Frank 
Pope to legislate for the whole common- 
wealth, and as was remarked by a former 
speaker of the house, Massachusetts has 
plenty of men who capably represent their 
districts but too few who represent the old 
commonwealth itself. He will take to con- 
gress, if nominated and elected, the same 
loftiness of purpose that has characterized 
him during his five years in the legisla- 
ture. 

The act of 1909 which requires the reg- 
tration of plumbers and created the state 
board of examiners of plumbers was born 
of the desire of Frank H. Pope to safe- 
guard the public from inexperienced plum- 
bers and to protect competent plumbers 
from competition with the incompetent of 
the craft. No bill was more _ vigorously 
fought in both branches and up to the very 
door of the executive chamber, There Rep. 
Pope sought Gov. Draper who was not in- 
clined to approve it, but when the man 
from Leominster explained exactly the re- 
form he was after, that it was a practical 
measure with no politics in it, the gover- 
nor said “‘I’ll sign that bill,’’ and he did so 
taking Frank H. Pope at his word al- 
though the opposition made much of Mr. 
Pope being a democrat and of the oppo- 


site party. 
In 1910, Rep. Pope’s attack on the fed- 
eral income tax attracted wide attention 


as the best exposition of the democratic 
doctrine of state rights ever presented in 


the Massachusetts legislature. Speaker Wal- 
ker pronounced it the best speech he had 
heard delivered in seven year’s experience 
as a legislator. A staunch believer in an 
income tax, Rep. Pope voted for the state 
income tax bill, but would not give his 
vote for a bill which took from the states 
that which according to his political creed 
was un inherent right of the states. 

On the great railroad legislation for the 


has stood 


Frank 
true to his convictions. He was utterly op- 


ecommonwealth H. Pope 


posed to giving 
eontrol of the 


any foreign 
railroads _ of 


corporation 
the state. 


‘Though politically opposed to Gov. Draper 


he stood with him in his desire to obtain 
a return of the Billard shares of the Bos- 
ton & Main:2 to the contre] of Massachu- 
setts and for the Boston Holding company 
bill as the test solution of the problem at 
that time. He has been strongly inclined 
to favor actual consolidation as the best 
soluticn of the Boston & Maine and New 
Haven situation in the interest of the peo- 
ple. 

The small expressmen of Massachusetts 
owe their gratitude to Frank H. Pope for 
his work in his own committee of ways and 
means in killing the bill, reported by the 
coramittee on taxation, which would have 
imposed a tax of five percent on the gross 
receipts of all express companies, and if 
enacted would have resulted in putting out 
of business 52 small express companies in 
Massachusetts. The injustice of the thing 
appealed to Rep. Pope’s sense of right and 
he so impressed his fellow members that 
they rejected the bill. 

He achieved a big victory for the agri- 


cultural societies this year when he dis- 
sented from the adverse report of the ways 
and means committee on the bill to pay the 
societies larger bounties and carried it to 
a successful conclusion on the floor of the 
house; but his hottest contest of the year 
was in carrying through the bill abolish- 
ing the cattle bureau of the board of ag- 
riculture and creating the department of 
animal industry, with the chief of the cat- 
tle bureau at its head. He also success- 
fully waged, so far as the house was con- 
cerned, the resolve for an equestrian statue 
of Gen. and Gov. Butler on the state house 
grounds. 

He was an effective advocate of the West- 
ern trolley merger bill for the farmers of 
Worcester county. No man will go forth 
from the Massachusetts house with more 
cordial expression of its best wishes than 


Frank H. Pope of Leominster. No demo- 
crat could be more strongly equipped for 
the nomination and a sucecssful campaign 
for congress than he, for whom republicans 
and democrats alike have been voting for 
years in his district. Worth makes the man, 
and it is that which is Pope’s strongest as- 
set. 

He was born in Cape Cod, at Sandwich, 
March 7, 1854, was educated in its public 
schools and completed his education at Dean 
academy. He is one of the best known 
hewspaper correspondents in the common- 
wealth, having covered most of the earth 
in northern Worcester and Middlesex coun- 
ties for the Boston Globe for years. Mr. 
Pope kas been active in state politics for 
a long series of years, has been in demand 
as an orator on the stump and in 1897 was 
secretary of the democratic state commit- 
tee. He counts as his friend every man 
who has ever held the privilege of his ac- 
quaintance. None ever came to know Frank 
Pope intimately but to admire and esteem 
him. His entrance into the campaign for 
the first congressman of the new 3d con- 
gressional district interests at once the 
whole commonwealth. 
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JAMES B. 


CARROLL 


Accepted Chairmanship of Industrial Accident Board That He 
Might Serve His Fellow Men—Stands in Front Rank 
of the Bar of the Commonwealth 


The commonwealth, its employers and 
their employees were all extremely fortunate 
when James B. Carroll of Springfield de- 
cided to lay aside a lucrative law practice 
and accept the chairmanship of the indus- 
trial accident commission which is charged 
with the administration of the working- 
men’s compensation act. That such a bril- 
liant lawyer, one who had twice refused 
appointment to the superior court bench, 
once at the hands of a republican governor 
and the second time at the hands of a 
democratic executive, should be willing to 
give up his profession to accept a place 
in the public service that does not pay him 
within one-fifth of his annual earnings as 


"a lawyer, was a surprise to the public in 


general. 

But James Bernard Carroll has ever held 
that the honor is not in public office but in 
the opportunity for service which public 
office gives and he saw in the. chairman- 
ship of this commission upon whose ad- 
ministration depended the success or fail- 
ure of a law that ought to do much for 
the amelioration of the condition of the 
hundreds of thousands of employees of this 
commonwealth, a splendid opportunity for 
service to his fellow men. Having been 
well treated by the world he felt he owed 
the world something in the way of service 
that he could not give in a private capa- 
city and he is now trying to render that 
service, with everything pointing to the 
splendid success of the commission and the 
law which it is administering. . 

When James B. Carroll stood on the 
platform of Tremont Temple 20, years ago 
and accepted the nomination for lieuten- 
ant-governor on the democratic ticket, ev- 
eryboay was surprised at the~remarkable 
oratorical power which he displayed. <Al- 
though in that part of the state where he 
had lived, he held rank with the most 
learned and influential members of the har, 
his fame had not spread through the east- 
ern part of the state. Twenty years before 
he began his campaign for lieutenant-gov- 
ernor he was a poor boy paying for his 
education with his earnings as a country 
school teacher. Despite his inexperience he 
made a brilliant campaign, receiving more 
votes than any democratic candidate for 
lieutenant-governor had ever before polled. 
The fellowing year he was again his party’s 
candidate for the office and he gained over 
his previous vote, but to no avail. From 
that time on Mr. Carroll devoted most of 
his spare time to the interests of the dem- 
ocratic party. No matter how busy he was 
he never put off a call to duty. When he 
had no fight of his own he was assisting 
some one else in his contest. In this way 
he became known all over the state, and 
gained for himself the good will and ever- 
lasting friendship of every man worth while 
in his party. 

Mr. Carroll was born in Lowell, in Jan- 
uary, 1856. His father was Patrick Carroll, 
a native of county Leitrim and his mother 
being Miss Bridget O’Rourke, who came 
from a town in Connaught. Mr. Carroll’s 
father became a_ successful merchant in 
Lowell and James attended the _ public 
schools of his home ecity until he was 11 
years of age. Then his father died and, 
with the exception of his mother, young 
Carroll was left alone in the world. Three 
years later the Carrolls removed to Wor- 
eester, and in 1874 James graduated from 
Worcester high school. 

His mother, a brave woman, was deter- 
mined that the talents which the son pos- 
sessed should be ripened by education and 
he himself had as intense an ambition to 
learn whatever books could teach. Moth- 
er and son toiled with this common pur- 
pose in view, and the result of their strug- 
gle was that young Carroll was graduated 
from Holy Cross with the degree of A. 
B. in 1878. Two years later he was gradu- 
ated from Boston University Law school, 


receiving his degree cum laude. It was a 
proud moment for the boy who had sold 
newspapers in the streets when he received 
the guaranty, which the degree of his uni- 
versity indicated, that he was equipped as 
well as any man of his class for the prac- 
tice of the profession of law. 

Immediately following his ‘graduation 
from Boston University he entered the law 
office of Judge McCafferty in Worcester and 
was admitted to the bar of Worcester 
county. This was an advantageous position 


for the young man, since the office of Judge 
McCafferty was one of the best and most 
prosperous in Worcester. On the day fol- 
lowing his admission to the bar young Mr. 
Carroll tried his first case, which was 
against the Fitchburg road for the recovery 
of baggage. Judge McCafferty, who on the 
previous day had made the motion for the 
admittance of Mr. Carroll, watched the 
trial of his young protege’s case and was 
immensely pleased when the young man 
won, 

During the two years that Mr. Carroll 
practiced in Worcester, he built up an ex- 
cellent reputation for himself. In 1881 he 
removed to Springfield and opened an of- 
fice there in the savings bank building. At 
first he was his own office boy and clerk, 
but business increased rapidly, with the 
result that within a few years he had a 
suite of offices and was associated with 
two well known lawyers. Soon his practice 
was not surpassed in extent and character 
by any lawyer in the western part of the 
state, 


In 1884 Mr. Carroll married Miss Mary E. 
Corbett of Lowell. He was appointed city 
solicitor of Springfield by Mayor Maynard 
in 1887. The next year he was a member of 
the democratic state committee. Following 
his ‘Second campaign for lieutenant-govern- 
or with William HE. Russell heading the 
ticket, Mr. Carroll withdrew from politics 
so far as being a candidate for office was 
concerned. In 1904 he was offered the dem- 
ocratic nomination for district attorney in 
the western district, but refused it and 
three years later he refused the proffer of 
the democratic members of the legislature 
of their support as U. S. senator. Later 
he was defeated for mayor by Mayor San- 
derson on a close vote after an exciting 
campaign. 

Mr. Carroll is a remarkable public speak- 
er and jury lawyer. The most remarkable 
facial habit of the man is a determined 
way he has of dropping the corners of 


up the lower lip and 


drawing 
puckering the chin. When he does this at 


the mouth, 


the same time throwing back his head, 
his defiant manner is very pleasing’ to 
those who think as he does. To all others 
it means trouble. 

His language is singularly plain and 
pointed, his stories are short and home- 
ly, his climaxes spontaneous and unexpect- 
ed. He leans upon general principles rath- 
er than upon such particular instances as 
figures and statistics afford, although he 
knows something about the latter, too. 

The prosperity of this country, he says, 
is the gift of a bountiful God. That any 
government, however great and wise, can 
make the whole people wise and great, he 
does not believe. 

Mr. Carroll is a_ director of the Union 
Trust Company of Springfield, vice-president 
of the St. Vincent De Paul society and frater- 
nally a member of the Knights of Colum- 
bus, holding also membership in various 
social organizations of his city, of which he 
is cne of the foremost and brilliant citizens. 
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ALBERT P. LANGTRY 


Secretary of the Commonwealth Performed Active Party Service 
for Years Before His Election to Office—Made His Own 
Way in the World and Made Good 


If there is one corner of the state house 
more, than another which those who know 
him especially enjoy, it is the sanctum of 
Col. “‘Pat’” Langtry, the jovial and genial 
secretary. of the commonwealth, whose 
kindly heart admits every caller as a friend. 
A déar lover of a good story and a joke 
the colonel:is never at a loss to match his 
wit with any adversary, however’ keen 
his blade, and in the possession of this 
vein.of humor peculiarly his own, he seems 
to fit the mantle of his predecessor the 
late “Col. ‘Billie’ Olin, whose quips are 
still the by-words of the capitol, as smooth- 
ly and as naturally as though there had 
been no break in the continuity of the 
administration of the office. 

Colonel (by courtesy) Albert P. Langtry 
of Springfield, was chosen by the legisla- 
ture of which he was a most popular mem- 
ber to fill the office of secretary, made va- 
cant by the passing of Col. Olin, April 26, 
1911, and at the November election was 
elected by the people for the full term. He 
was a Wakefield boy by birth, born just 
before the great war of the 60’s, on the 
27th of July, 1860. He was brought up in 
the schools of his native town, but on leav- 
ing the grammar was forced to strike out 
for himself at the age of 18 to make his 
own future. He went to Brooklyn, New 
York, after a few years, and began as a 
“eub’’. reporter at $8 per. on the Brooklyn 
Times-Union, in which office he remained 
for .tén years advancing steadily upward 
on the staff ef that paper until at the age 
of 30 he came to Springfield to take the 
management of the Evening Union of that 
city and in two years he had made that 
daily a morning and evening paper. 

For 22 years he continued at the helm, 
watching the Union grow steadily to a cir- 
culation of more than 30,000 copies, and 
expand its issue to both a daily and a Sun- 
day -paper with the largest circulation of 
any newspaper west of Boston. From the 
start the Union never lost its headway and 
although Col. Langtry has retired from its 
active management, he still holds his inter- 
est and, as he has remarked, as he began 
on the Union in Brooklyn so he expects 
to die on the Union of Springfield. 

A man so intensely interested in public 
affairs could not long keep out of polit:es 
and for years Col. Langtry performed active 
and. devoted service on the republican state 
committee. He was its secretary for a term 
and took the lead in many a hard fought 
battie for the state ticket. It was not until 
1909: that he ran for the house and, having 
been elected, took his seat in the session 
of 1910. He served on the committees on 
mercantile affairs and on fisheries and 
game. In his second year, 1911, he was 
chairman of the committee on election 
laws and served on the committee on rules. 

He had charge of the state wide direci 
primary bill in the house, and thus uncon- 
sciously prepared a rod for his own back, 
since, because of the direct primary law, the 
work of the secretary of state has more 
than doubled during’ the time that Col. 
Langtry has held the office. Another meas- 
ure. which Rep. Langtry fathered as a mem- 
ber of the lower branch was the resolve 
for-biennial sessions in which he is a firm 
believer. He carried the bill through one 
reading in the house, but, being a consti- 
tutional amendment it needed a two-thirds 
vote and was killed on its final reading. He 
also put through the bill for a safe and 
sane 4th of July, of which he was the 
sponsor. This act is drafted upon the ordi- 
nance adopted by the city of Springfield 
some time before the subject was taken up 
by the legislature under Col. Langtry’s 
vigorous leadership. 

He was a candidate for state treasurer 
when Elmer A. Stevens of Somerville was 
chosen by the legislature to succeed Treas. 
Arthur B. Chapin of Holyoke, and in 1911, 
was nominated by his fellow republicans 
in the legislative caucus for secretary, after 
a sharp competition, which closed by mak- 
ing his nomination unanimous. On a joint 
ballot he was elected, having the full vote 
of his party. 

Sinee taking the office of secretary of 
the commonwealth, Col. Langtry has had 
added to his regular duties those of mem- 
ber: of the commission to procure plans for 
the’ proposed state house extension and has 
also been made a member of the gratuity 


commission under the 
bounty act. 

Sec. Langtry’s home is in Springfield, but 
with the exception of the time from Sat- 
urday afternoon when he reaches it until 
Sunday evening when he starts to return 
to Boston, he has had no time to enjoy it. 
The only actual rest time that the office of 
the secretary of the commonwealth has in 
the year is from just after the state elec- 
iion in November until New Year’s day and 
the colonel has a dream that perhaps dur- 


Schofield soldiers’ 


ing that blissful period following November 
5, he may be able to go to Eurape and 
forget the drive of the state house. 

It may not be generally Known, and 
probably is hardly realized, that the work 
of the office has so increased on account 
of the direct primary that the colonel as 
secretary has signed his name on _ the 
average of 200 times a day and in the 
months of July and August of the present 
year he has averaged to answer 250 queries 
a day to persons who have applied at his 
office to obtain information from him di- 
rectly as to the primary election. A num- 
ber of interesting and important rulings 
have been made under the _ state wide 
primary law during Col. Langtry’s term; 
none more so than the famous decision of 
the attorney general that ‘‘one man does 
not make a party.’’ Col. Langtry was in 
doubt as to the standing of the so-called 
“democratic progressive party.” Although 
the total vote credited to Gov. Foss as a 
candidate of this so-called party had ex- 
ceeded three percent of the total vote cast 
for governor at the preceding election, tha 


active organization of the ‘‘democratic pro- 
gressives’” had dissolved and an act had 
passed the legislature at its desire to enable 
voters so enrolled to re-enroll themselves as 
democrats or republicans. But Gov. Foss in- 
sisted that he should be given papers as a 
democratic progressive. Since the legislature 
of 1912 had also passed an act that the name 
of no candidate should be printed twice on 
the same ticket for election, it followed 
that the words ‘‘democratic progressive’ 
could only be annexed after the ‘‘democratic”’ 
following Gov. Foss’ name and the ‘‘demo- 
cratic progressives’? would die anyway after 
this year because there would be no pos- 
sibility of their polling three percent of the 
total primary vote. Sec. Langtry refused to be 
cajoled. He appealed to the attorney gen- 
eral who gave his ruling and the governor 
was forced to give it up. Had the secre- 
tary yielded it would have meant the print- 
ing of thousands of extra ballots to be 


wd 


used at the primaries involving an unjus- 
tifiable expense for a ‘‘one man party.” 
Col. “Pat’’? Langtry is good natured but 
not easily swerved from his conviction as to 
what is right. He is a member of the 
Republican club of Massachusetts, of the 
Middlesex club and the Masonic fraternity. 


TREFRY’S LUCK. 


William D. TT. Trefry, tax commissioner 
and commissioner of corporations, com- 
plained in 1890 because the democrats didn’t 
move him up a peg on the state ticket, in- 
stead of renominating him for auditor. But 
he had no complaint to make a few weeks 
later when the row in the republican party 
over the auditorship, which resulted in the 
regular nominee being forced off the ticket, 
assured his election. Of course, he got only 
one term but Gov. Russell named him as 
chairman of the savings bank commission 
to fill a vacaney and then reappointed him 
for the full term. Then when Charles En- 
dicott died Gov. Wolcott appointed Mr. 
Trefry to the offices which he still holds. 


a 


PRACTICAL POLITICS. 


EDWIN U. CURTIS 


Giving Boston Custom House Administration Which is Best Ever 
—QOne of Best Known Public Men in all New England— 
Power in Politics, Federal, State and City 


“A power in politics, federal, state and 
city, one of the best known public men in 
all New. England, and, above all, the man 
who is giving the Boston custom house an 
administration which will be remembered 
as the best ever.’”’ That is the way Edwin 
Upton Curtis was introduced on a recent 
public occasion, and it epitomizes his ca- 
reer in tabloid form most accurately. 

Hon. E. U. Curtis is gifted with some 
of the attributes possessed by W. Murray 
Crane. Each abhors the limelight; each 
chooses quiet methods; and each achieves 
notable results by a velvet glove over a 
grip of iron. In the counsels of the repub- 
lican party, each has been esteemed as a 
Ulysses for wisdom, and a Hercules for 
accomplishing wonders regarded previously 
as impossible. Modesty to the point of self- 
effacement characterize both. 

Probably no public man in Massachu- 
setts except Sen. Lodge and Sen. Crane 
has had more to do with shaping party 
platforms and policies, reconciling feuds 
and factional troubles, and mapping’ the 
early stages of campaign than Edwin U. 
Curtis. At the council table he is in his 
element, and his advice has always been 
found to be prescient, sagacious and sound. 
State committee chairmen and city com- 
mittee presidents may come and go, so 
also city and state officials, but whoever 
may openly stand at the helm, among the 
silent few in the cabin, plotting the course, 
will always be found Mr. Curtis, pain 
“Ned’’ Curtis he prefers to be called. 

“Ned” Curtis has a host of friends. They 
have multiplied, year succeeding year, and 
the friends he once makes he always keeps. 

As collector of the port of Boston Mr. 
Curtis is ‘‘making good.” He has brought 
to this office the same genius for organiza- 
tion, the same executive and administra 
tive ability, and above all the sound judg- 
ment and farsighted wisdom which has 
characterized his career from the _ begin- 
ning, as city clerk, as mayor of Boston, as 
metropolitan park commissioner, and as as- 
sistant United States treasurer. 

The enumeration of this list of import- 
ant offices, covering a period of something 
like a quarter of a century, shows what a 
man of public affairs Mr. Curtis has been, 
and a public man he has ever been in its 
highest and best sense. 

While he has been generous to the in- 
dividual he has never overlooked his own 
duty to the public as an entity, nor to the 
public service. 

Mr. Curtis has always been a party man. 


He has believed that under our system of 


government the best plan was party re- 
sponsibility. He recognized the danger of 
factions, the menace, and the irresponsibil- 
ity of groups so small as those which in 
France for instance have resulted in such 
instability of government, and wrecking of 
business enterprises. 

He has been a republican of republicans, 
promoting zeauously the propaganda of the 
majority of that party, and showing no 
sympathy for “mugwumpism’”’ in _ Blaine 
days, nor for Rooseveltism in the days of 
Bwana Tumba... 4. tra ok meg 

It was, therefore, an unusual tribute to 
his personal ability and worth when in 
1889 by a vote of democrats, as well as 
republicans he was elected city clerk, at 
the age of 28. 

He had already taken an active interest 
in politics, having been elected to the re- 
publican city committee, and in 1888 made 
its secretary. 

Edwin U .Curtis was born in Roxbury, 
March 26, 1861, the son of George and 
Martha Ann (Upton) Curtis. He was edu- 
eated in the grammar and Latin schools, 
Roxbury, and the Little Blue school, Far- 
mington, Me., where he fitted for col- 
lege. He graduated from Bowdoin in 1882, 
with the degree of A. B., and received the 
degree of A. M. in 1885. 

He chose the law for a profession, was 
admitted to the Suffolk bar, and formed a 
partnership under the firm name of Reed & 
Curtis. 

Once embarked upon the public service, 
however, he gradually gave up his law 
practice, especially as his large real es- 
tate, banking and private business inter- 
ests absorbed so much of his attention. He 


has always been a good neighbor, and pop- 
ular in fraternal societies, belonging to 
Rabboni lodge, F. and A. M., St. Mat- 
thew’s chapter, R. A. M., St. Omer com- 
mandery, K. T., the Roxbury club, of 
which he was chosen a director, and num- 
erous other organizations. 

In 1894 he was nominated as the republi- 
can candidate for mayor. It was a fortu- 
nate selection in more ways than one. The 
democratic candidate was Francis FPea- 
body, Jr., and although Boston democrats 
were already in the majority by a good- 
sized figure. Mr. Curtis was regarded as 


the more truly democratic of the two can- 
didates, and elected by a comfortable mar- 
gin. 

He made a mayor of the very highest type. 
He was a good business man, and a busi- 
ness man by heredity as well as through 
experience before he entered city hall. He 
ran a frankly political administration, but 
he ran it on business principles. The pay- 
rolls were not padded when he was may- 
or. The gross debt of the city of Boston 
on January 31, 1896, when Mayor Curtis 
quit office, was $65,666,774.64, and the net 
debt was $40,693,352.71. Four years later, 
on January 31, 1900, the gross debt had 
moynted to $86,996,978.98, and the net 
debt was up to $58,333,337.59. The net debt 
had increased by $17,639,984.87 in four 
years. 

In 1895 he was a candidate for a second 
term, but it had become almost impossi- 
ble to elect another republican mayor. As 
a matter of fact Mr. Curtis was the last 
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republican mayor, but one, Boston has had 
or probably ever will have. Mr. Curtis in 
1897 was again the choice of the republi- 
can party in a last endeavor to redeem the 
city, but his courage and zeal could not 
avail. 

His selection to be the United States 
sub-treasurer in this city was a graceful 
and natural recognition of his work for 
the republican party in nation, state and 
city, and his membership on the metropol- 
itan park commission is evidence of his 
sincere and disinterested efforts to aid in 
beautifying greater Boston. He devotes 
very much of his time, without recom- 
pense, to the work of the commission, and 
his experience as a practical business man 
for many years, in connection with the ad- 
ministration of a large estate, has counted 
much in behalf of the commission and of 
the citizens of Greater Boston whom they 
represent. 

As assistant treasurer of the United 
States he made a fine record, not only in 
this city, where he is known, but in Wash- 


ington, where one’s work is gauged, not 
by friendships, but by comparisons with 
the work of other men, and his promotion 
to the position of collector of the port, on 
the retirement of George H. Lyman, was 
but natural. 


As collector he has done what he was ex- . 


pected to do—good work, solid work, prac- 
tical work. 

The office has been managed both in the 
interest of the government and the mer- 
chants doing business with the custom- 
house, and there has been no friction. 

In the rage for investigation, after the 
malodorous discoveries in the New York 
custom house, there have been a number 
of investigations of custom houses all over 
the country, but the repeated visits of in- 
spectors from Washington result only in 
the reiterated verdict that the Boston cus- 
tom house is one of the best managed in 
the country,.managed by a man who is its 
real head. 
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PRACTICAL POLITICS. 


WILLIAM A. GASTON 


Frequently Mentioned as Excellent Choice to Succeed Sen. Crane 
—Valuable Asset to Democratic Party of Massachusetts— 
Holds Enviable Position in Business World 


One really remarkable thing in the daily 
talk which one now hears’ regarding the 
next United States senator from Massachu- 
setts and the possiblity of a democrat suc- 
ceeding W. Murray Crane is the frequency 
with which the name of Col. William A. 
Gaston is mentioned. While there is no 
doubt that should the legislature go demo- 
cratic John F. Fitzgerald will find plenty 
of competition for the honor of represent- 
ing the old Bay State in the upper house 
of the national legislature, Col. Gaston has 
never given the slightest intimation that 
he may become a candidate for the sen- 
atorship. Still the mention of his name in 
connection with it is not strange. Col. 
Gaston has done so much for the democrat- 
ic party without hope of reward, that now 
the affairs of his party have taken an up- 
ward turn, thousands of democrats instine- 
tively turn towards him as a man to whom 
the party owes much, who is _ ideally 
equipped to sit in the United States sen- 
ate and whose career there could be count- 
ed upon to reflect credit upon both his state 
and his party. 

Then again the fact that he has stood as 
sa candidate for the senatorship when his 
party hopeless minority in the 
legislature, opposing Sen. Lodge, and again, 
two years ago, entertained serious thoughts 
of making a campaign against the senior 
senator—in fact began preparation to wage 
a fight against Lodge—probably 
for some of the prominence his name is 
now given when thoughtful men discuss the 
question of Sen, Crane’s successor. 

Col. William A. Gaston would be a Unit- 
ed States senator today and Henry Cabot 
Lodge would be in private life, or gracing 
a foreign ambassadorship, had Gov. Foss 


kept his hands off the fight against Lodge 
two years ago. That may seem like a dcg- 
matic statement but those who enjoyed an in- 
timate knowledge ofthe situation in the fa- 
mous anti-Lodge fight of 1910-’11 will rec- 
ognize and admit the warrant for it. Col. 
Gaston was ready to make the contest and 
had actually announced his candidacy when 
Gov. Foss butted in and _ prescribéd the 
-kind of platform that the democratic can- 
didate must run on. Col. Gaston declined 
to allow anybody to dictate what doctrines 
. he must subscribe to before submitting his 
case to the legislature and _  dignifiediy 
took himself out of the running. Then 


was ina 


accounts 


Gov. Foss proceeded to fight Sen. Lodge 
without any candidate to fight him 
with and made his famous ‘whirlwind’’ 


tour of the Cape, with its four votes on 
the senatorship, all previously pledged to 
Lodge, appealing to the voters to force 
the defeat of the Nahant statesman with- 
out offering anybody in his place. There 
were republican votes enough opposed to 
Lodge to defeat him and Col. Gaston could 
have commanded enough of these, with 
the democrats, who would have supported 
him solidly, to elect him. But thanks to 
Gov. Foss the’ senior senator from Mas- 
’sachusetts got another term, the govern- 
or’s peculiar tactics ‘forcing the republi- 
cans, in self-respect, to rally round Lodge. 
The situation at that time was serious, 
but, viewing it retrospectively, one can 
appreciate the rare humor of the tyro in 
the democratic party, one whose cConver- 
sion dated back less than a year, dictat- 
ing to Col. Gaston, a man who had twice 
been the party’s standard bearer and had 
rescued the party from the slough of de- 
spondency and despair, one whose democra- 
ey is congenital and ingrained, what plat- 
form he should stand on as a candidate for 
the suffrage of his party. 

Col. Gaston has always taken his demo- 
cracy straight. He is a democrat by heri- 
tage and conviction, his father, William 
Gaston, having been governor of this com- 

' monwealth when democratic chief execu- 
tives were even rarer in Massachusetts 


than they are now and the younger Gas- 
ton learned the _ principles of democ- 
racy at that splendid sire’s knee. The 
younger Gaston’s campaigns for governor 
will ever be memorable. He took up the 
standard of the party at a time when it 
looked as if it was almost impossible to 
resuscitate the Massachusets democracy 
from the ravages of Bryanism, but his first 
campaign, in 1902, had been going but a 
short time when he had the republican 
leaders so worried that they began send- 


ing out appeals to the national leaders for 
help and the same thing occurred in the 
second campaign. 

The task of winning the governorship 
was too great to achieve in two years and 
none recognized that better than Col. Gas- 
ton. He recognized that first the organ za- 
tion must be built up and he devuced 
thousands of dollars and almost his entire 
time for two years to that work. How 
well be builded was shown in his own 
vote, he increasing the democratic vote by 


45,000 in his first run and adding 4000 
more to that in 1903. His real success 
came, however, in 1904, for although the 


prize went not to him but to the man to 
whom he turned over party’s standard, 
it was the two years of strengthening and 
upbuilding of the party by William A. 
Gaston that made the success of William 
L. Deuglas possible. 

Col. William <A. Gaston is one of the 
most valuable assets of the democratic par- 
ty of Massachusetts today, for the time 
seems to have arrived when the party is 


ready to discard Mr. Bryan’s theory that 
a man cannot be successful and still be 
respectable. Mr. Gaston has_ achieved 
large success in the business world and 
he achieved it on merit. True, his father 
left to him a good clientele, but no in- 
fluence other than that of his own indom- 
itable courage, untiring energy and high 
character and ability could have’ given 
him the positions of great responsibility 
and trust that he holds today. Here are a 
list of his leading directorates and trus- 
teeships: 


National Shawmut bank, third biggest 
bank in America with assets of $100,000,- 
000, president, director and member of 
executive committee. 

American Trust company, 

Boylston Market 
and director. 

Central Building Trust, trustee. 

City Associates, treasurer and trustee. 


director. 
association, president 


a 


Commonwealth Trust company, director. 
E. Howard Clock company, director. 
Kore River Shipbuilding company, direc- 


tor. 

Forest Hills cemetery, trustee. 

Gillette Safety Razor company, director. 

institutions for Savings in Roxbury and 
vicinity, trustee. 

Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance 
company, director and member of execu- 


tive committee. 
National Rockland bank, director. 
That is a list that would feaze many of 


the biggest men of the country, but it 
doesn’t feaze Col. Gaston, who is a direc- 
tor who directs. Besides all this he is 
president of the Exchange club, holds 
membership in innumerable other’ clubs, 
takes a share in guiding many commer- 


cial, civic and philanthropic societies and 
associations and performs his part in the 
work of the great legal firm of Gaston, 
Snow & Saltonstall. Fortunate is the poli- 
tical party that can command the _ ser- 
vices of such a man, 


-Walter 
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CHARLES S. ASHLEY 


Fifteen Times Mayor of New Bedford and Nothing on the Horizon 
That Does Not Indicate More Years of Service— 
Successful Because Ke is On the Level 


Fifteen of Charles S. ‘Ashley’s 54 years 
have been spent running New Bedford from 
the executive office of his honor the mayor 
and there is nothing on the horizon that 
does not indicate more years of Ashley. 

New Bedford’s mayor has a_ personality 
that has always been a winning card. He 
has managed to avoid entanglements in a 
remarkable manner, and while his ruling 
has oftentimes been an obstacle race, it be- 
gins to look as if he might outlive almost 
all of those who have tried to down him 
and have failed. 

“It will be hard to make some New Bed- 
ford citizens believe it,’ said a politician 
observer the other day, ‘“‘but one reason 
that Mayor Ashley ripples on with such reg- 
ularity, year after year, is that he has been 
found to be very much on the level. If he 
had strayed out of the straight and narrow 
path, his enemies would have been able to 
have shown him up long ago.”’ 

In all his career, the hardest problem he 
has confronted has been to carry along 
some of his friends. He often refers to 
some of the handicaps he has had, some of 
the men who have been pointed out as the 
“men behind’ that were not popular. But 
he has always stuck to his friends, and re- 
fused to throw them over because some- 
body said that he could not win if they 
were nigh. His loyalty is equalled perhaps 
only by his political acumen. So many 
have tried to defeat him and failed that it 
seems to be a task for a bull moose of the 
sagacity of ‘‘Teddy” himself. 

When Mr. Ashley entered the _ political 
arenu at the age of 26, a vigorous young 
marketman, he appeared too young to be 
trusted with a seat in the common coun- 
cil, so he raised a crop of black whiskers 
that would have gone well in Russia. He 
looks younger today than he did then, and 
although he is referred to as ‘‘the old man’’ 
by the clerks around the municipal building, 
he is just now quite puffed up about his 
personal appearance. He went to hear the 
new organ at St. Anthony’s church played 
one night recently and he found Bishop 
Feehan there. The mayor and the bishop 
chatted, and when the mayor suggested that 
the pastor should be congratulated on his 
fine organ, Bishop Feehan thought that oth- 
er pleasant words were in order. “T think 
we ought to congratulate you on your 
youthful appearance for a man who is per- 
petual mayor of this city,’’ he said, and 
Mayor Ashley has been growing younger 
every day since. 

Since the two years that Mr. Ashley was 

beaten by the late Walter Clifford he has 
never been a loser. He has won with and 
without a campaign fund. The year that 
he was beaten citizens swallowed rumors 
that he had $20,000 of real money to spend, 
and it happened in this way. Sen. Jonathan 
Bourne of Oregon, whois a native of New 
Bedford, figured in this campaign quite 
prominently. He was a son of Jonathan 
Bourne, a millionaire, a member of the 
governor’s council, a whaling merchant, 
and for years known as the “Iron Duke 
of Bristol county.’’ The present senator was 
just out of college, a bit of a ‘‘hooter’”’ 
as the older citizens recall his career, and 
while he roamed about, he occasionally 
drifted to New Bedford with bundles of 
money. ; 
Although the Bournes and the Cliffords 
were near neighbors, ‘‘Johnny,’’ as he was 
known, espoused the cause of Ashley, and 
premised to help when election day came 
around. He was to be the ‘angel’ of the 
campaign, but he failed to materialize. 

A few days before the election, Bourne 
was in town and at a broker’s office he met 
Antone Sylvia and inquired how the elec- 
tion looked. Mr. Sylvia thought well of 
Clifford and said ‘so. Promptly 
“Johnny”? Bourne flashed $500 which he of- 
fered to bet on Ashley. This set the 
tongues of the townspeople wagging, and 
the Clifford supporters were most upset. It 
was served days after that Ashley and 
Bourne met the latter looking him up dur- 
ing a visit to Boston and Bourne took Mr. 
Ashley to the train. Discussing the pros- 
pects, Mr. Ashley said that he lacked an 
effective organization, and had only $300 or 
$400 to spend. ‘‘Spend $2,000’’ declared 
Bourne as he left the candidate. ‘Thanks,”’ 
said Mr. Ashley, as they parted, but he 


they 


never saw the $2,000 nor his friend Bourne 
either, until election day. 

When Bourne came he found Ashley in 
front of city hall at noon. ‘How does it 
look?” he asked, the candidate. ‘“‘T’ll be de- 
feated by about 200 votes,’ declared Mr. 
Ashley. Bourne began to unwrap packages 
of money and he prepared to see what 
could be done to turn the tide. With Ash- 
ley, he drove to Ward 1, prepared to do 
some betting. All that he could find to bet 
against was $200, and they drove back to 
the Ward 2 polling place in Howland chap- 
el where there were cheers for Clifford when 
arrived. There was a hush when 


Bourne’s bank pills 


packages of 
flashed with offers to bet any amount on 
Ashley’s success at the ratio of 2 to 1. This 


were 


frightened the confident Clifford support- 
ers nearly out of their wits, and all that 
was bet there was $250, the rest of the 
Clifford money being in timid hands. 

These betting incidents gave the Clifford 
politicians the fright of their lives, and 
there was consternation. But the game cut 
some ice in the result. Ashley was beaten 
by about 70 votes, while the previous year 
he was beaten by 250. There were stories 
of how ‘Johnny’? Bourne had spent $20,- 
000 and lost in the election by supporting 
Mr. Ashley, but the truth is that his total 
expense was $450, and he reckoned that 
he had fun enough out of it to balance his 
books. 

Mr. Ashley was first elected mayor in 
1890, the year following the Clifford year, 
when he received 2863 votes abainst 1885 
east for Charles F. Shaw. 

In 1891 Mr. Ashley defeated Jethro C. 
Brock, receiving 2315 votes against 2079 for 


his opponent. 

Mayor Ashley then stepped aside for a 
few years, becoming postmaster of New 
Bedford under an appointment from Pres. 
Cleveland. 


In 1896 Mr. Ashley was elected mayor 
again and resigned the postmastership. He 
received 3991 votes against 3485 for David 
L. Parker. 

In 1897 Mr. Ashley defeated Samuel E. 
Bentley, receiving 4053 votes against 3584 
for Beutley. (eae ae 

In 1898 Mayor Ashley again defeated Mr. 
Bentley. Result, Ashley 4006, Bentley 3278, 
McFadden, socialist, 265. 


In 1899 Mayor Ashley defeated Henry 
Howland, Ashley receiving 4517 votes an 
Howland 2419. tg 

In 1900 Mr. Ashley’s opponent was Rey. 
Alva H. Morrill. Ashley received 4195 votes 
and Morrill 2987. 

In 1901] Mr. Ashley received 4305 votes for 
mayor against 2789 cast for Charles H. 
Adams and 353 for Dr. Morrill. 

In 1902 Andrew P. Doyle was Mayor Ash- 


ley’s opponent. 
Doyle 2833. 

In 1908 Mr. Ashley was elected by a plu- 
rality of 2905 votes over Joseph Franklin 
Spinnett. 

In 1964 Mr. Ashley was elected over Thom- 
as Thompson, receiving 4539 votes against 
4108 for Mr. Thompson, 190 for John KE. 
O’Neil and 99 for E. H. Noble. 

Mr. Ashley retired from the running the 
following year, but was back in 1906, when 
he defeated Thompson, who had served a 
year as mayor, receiving 4961 votes against 
4886 for Thompson. 

Then Mr. Ashley entered business, retir- 
ing from politics for two years but in 1909 
he was lured back and defeated Thomas 
Thompson once more, receiving 5762 votes 
against 4953 for Thompson. 

In 1910 Ashley received 6461 votes against 
3469 for Nathaniel P. Sowle. 

Last year his antagonists were Thomas 
Thompson and Edward T. Bannon. Mayor 
Ashley received 5253 votes, Mr. ‘Thompson 
2053 and Mr. Bannon 2452, 


The vote was Ashley 4811, 
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WILLIAM S. McNARY 


Chairman of Harbor and Land Commission and Director of Port 
of Boston, an Authority on Commerce and Industry— 
Long Prominent in Public Life of State 


“Persistent, indefatigable, graceful, clev- 
er, witty, manly and aggressive,’ are some 
of the adjectives William Sarsfield McNary 
of South Boston has earned the privilege of 
affixing or prefixing to his name. After 
closely scrutinizing the long, honorable, 
thrilling and interesting record of Mr. Mc- 
Nary’s achievements in Boston, Massachu- 
setts and national politics there can be no 
doubt as to the right to claim the adjec- 
tives. 

Beginning active business life as a news- 
paper man, the leader of the Wilson work- 
ers in this state in the primary campaign 
drifted into politics and in a few years be- 
came a great power. By reason of his sup- 
port of Woodrow Wilson’s campaign this 
spring he has become again a prominent 
figure in national politics. 

There are no idle moments in .Mr. Mc- 
Nary’s life. He has practically devoted him- 
self to political service and when he is not 
discovered working in the general interests 
of the party or in his own behalf, he is sure 
to be engaged in the cause of some other 
fellow. 

Mr. McNary has held many positions of 
trust, elective and otherwise. He has been 
a member of the water commission of Bos- 
ton, an officer in the state militia, a mem- 
ber and chairman of the democratic state 
committee, a member of the common coun- 
cil and served in both branches of the state 
legislature, as well as having been a mem- 
ber of the national house of representatives. 
While in the legislature he served on var- 
ious important committees and was an im- 
portant factor in all important transactions 
during his incumbency. He was recognized 
as the head of the minority party on the 
floor and no vote was needed to declare him 
leader. 

At the state house it was conceded that 
no man had a more intimate knowledge of 
legislation and legislative affairs than did 
the South Boston man. He was therefore a 
good man for his party and his district and 
a bad man for the enemy to tamper with. 
Yet the opposition had the highest respect 
for Mr. McNary. They admired his ability, 
his aggressiveness and his readiness. In de- 
bate he was keen and incisive and one of 
the most fluent speakers in the house and 
senate. He knew when and how to create an 
issue of which advantage might be taken 
by his party months later. While he thor- 
oughly understood how to attack and op- 
pose, he knew something of the gentler 
art of cajoling. Without some knowledge of 
this accomplishment it is difficult for a 
member of the minority party, especially 
its leader, to get through any important 
measure for the benefit of his district. But 
McNary knew the art, making him valuable 
to the people of his district as well as to 
the party. 

Winding up his legislative career in a 
blaze of glory Mr. McNary became a can- 
didate for the democratic nomination for 
the national house of representatives in 1902. 
and won. In Washington he was immediate- 
ly given recognition and before the end of 
his two terms was popularly known as the 
most prominent New Englander in _ the 
house. He was in constant touch with the 
leaders of his own party and numbered as 
his friends those of the other side. His pos- 
itive action to improve commercial condi- 
tions during his incumbency was a source of 
gratification to his constituents. In the mat- 
ter of tariff revision and reciprocity with Can- 
ada he was in accord with the sentiment of 
his district and the city and was one of the 
leaders in the fights for these changes. 

For some years past he has been engaged 
in the furniture business. Recently he was 
appointed by Gov. Foss as harbor and land 
commissioner of the state. More recently 
still the governor appointed him as chair- 
man of the commission to investigate and 
report upon the commercial possibilities 
which lie in the opening up of the Con- 
necticut river to navigation and the feasi- 
bility of such opening up. 

Still more recently the board of harbor 
and land commissioners elected him as chair- 
man, which made him ex-officio a member 
of the board of directors of the port of Bos- 
ton and brought his total salary as a mem- 
ber of the harbor and land commission up 
to $4300, a neat little sum annually for a 


_ 


job that is not intended to take but a por- 
tion of the incumbent’s time. But William 
S. McNary is worth many times that sum 
to Boston and Massachusetts in his present 
position for there is not another man in the 
state who has an equal knowledge of com- 
mercial and industrial problems and_ the 
question of port development. His knowl- 
edge of the ports of this and other coun- 
tries, their commercial possibilities and the 
volume of their business is truly remark- 
able. 

Although he has always been actively en- 
gaged in political affairs, Mr. McNary is 
very much of a home man. He has a delight- 
ful family and spends much of his time with 


them. 


Being an 
McNary possesses an extraordinary fund of 


omnivorous reader, Mr. 
general information acquired during the 
many hours spent in his fine library. 

Briefly Mr. McNary’s life in detail is as 
follows: 

He was born at North Abington, Mass., 
March 29, 1863. In early childhood, upon the 
death of his father, the surviving members 
of the family moved to South Boston. He 


graduated from the Lawrence school and 
from the English High school with high 
honors. 


He then entered the office of the Boston 
Commercial Bulletin, the leading New Eng- 
land trade and commercial newspaper, and 
gradually worked his way until, at the age 
of 25 years, after eight years of service, 
he was appointed managing editor, being 
the youngest man who had ever filled such 
a position in Boston, This position he held 


for two years, and resigned it in 1891 upon 
becoming part owner of the Boston Demo- 
crat. He has also done special work for a 
number of the daily papers. 

He went upon the stump for the democrat- 
ic ticket in 1884 when but 21 years of age, 
and has been on the stump almost every 
year since. 

In 1885 he was elected to the common 
council, and served during the years 1886 
and 1887. He was especially prominent in 
support of measures in the interest of the 
laboring men. He was elected to the house 
of representatives in 1888, and served dur- 
ing 1889 and 1890, serving on the commit- 
tees on military affairs, taxation and rail- 
roads. His services to his party and his con- 
stituents were rewarded by an election to 
the senate in 1890, and he was re-elected in 
1891. He was chairman of the committee on 
cities, and in his second year of the com- 
mittee on printing. He also served on the 
committees on taxation, administration, 
boards and commissions, rules and rapid 
transit. : 

In June, 1892, Mr. Nary was married to 


Albertine A. Martin. He was elected to the 
democratic state committee and became its 
secretary in 1898, in which capacitay he 
served for two years, when he was elected 
chairman of the committee. As a commis- 
sioned officer in Co. B. Ninth Regiment, 
M. V. M., he took a leading part in the af- 
fairs of that organization. In 1900 Mr. Mc- 
Nary was again elected to the lower branch 
of the state legislature and was re-elected 
in 1901 and 1902, serving on the committee 
on rules, metropolitan affairs and several 
special committees. 

His election to congress in 1904 took him 
to Washington where he spent most of his 
time until the expiration of his second term 
in 1907. Since then he has been more or 
less prominent in state and city politics. 
He contributed largely to the election of 
both Russell and Douglas and was promi- 
nent in the Whitney campaign for governor. 
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stant Growth=Expansion 


ROM the modest beginning of Jordan Marsh & Co. in 
= 1851 to the present great Establishment of Jordan 
Marsh Company an uninterrupted advancement has made 

this house not only FIRST among New England stores, but 
has won for it a place among the 6 largest stores of the entire 
World in volume of patronage. 


Jordan Marsh Company 


New England's 
Favorite 


sa No beer, foreign or domestic, has as large a sale 


in New England as 


Springft eld Beer 


Zz Springfield is New England's favorite beer. 


Aa 
Springfield Breweries Co.. 


Springfield, Mass. 


Sixty-One Years of Con- 


1851--4,000 Sq. Ft. —1912--1,100,000 Sq. Ft. 
Member 
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WILLIAM J. BULLOCK 


New Bedford’s Candidate for Republican Nomination for Congress 
in 16th District has Had Wide Experience in Public 
Affairs—Representative, Senator and Mayor 


After standing almost two full years in 
the wings, the Hon. William J. Bullock, ex- 
representative, ex-senator and ex-mayor of 
New Bedford, is once more in the spotlight 
on the political stage. He wants to be the 
republican candidate for representative in 
congress from the 16th district, and he is 
making a very still hunt for the berth. 
The Hon. ‘Bill’ is no novice in this po- 
litical business. He helped to make 
laws during a at the state 
house and he has had some experience try- 


has 
long career 


oo 


ing to enforce them as mayor of New Bed- 


ferd, 
He has chauffeured himself up and down 


the Cape this summer, escaping from his 


the shores of Buzzards 
Bay before the fishermen had returned with 
their sunrise fare of fish. and the MHon. 
‘Bill’ was standing on the wharf to meet 
them. ‘‘Bill’ is a farmer, a fisherman, a 
mill operative, a baseball player, a phar- 
macist, English, French, Irish and a Yan- 
kee, all rolled up in one politcial bundle, 
and if a nice wide smile and friendship 
ecunts for anything when votes are wanted, 
he ought to be at the head of the league 
when the pennant is awarded. 


cottage at Pico on 


Then Hon. “Bill” has been called 
“smooth” by no less discerning a person 
than the progressive Thomas Thompson, 


and perhaps things will come about so that 
the district will be entertained next month 


by a continuation of the mayoralty eam- 
paign of 1907, when William trimmed Thom- 
as. 

So far in the campaign there has been no 
noise, no fireworks, no nothing. That the 
Bullock forces expect something tangible 
when the primaries are held is evident. 

The one thing that always impressed Mr. 
Bullock’s associates when as mayor he made 
a trip to the state house was the cordial 
“Hello, Bill, what do you want?’’ that was 
the greeting of his former companions in 
the legislature. When what was wanted 
was indicated there was always assurance 
that help could be had, and there was per- 


haps no better manifestation of this than 
in the refusal of the legislators to provide 
New Bedford with a state police commis- 
sion. 

This fight which Mayor Bullock made was 
perhaps the greatest effort of his career as 
mayor, and the greatest surprise to those 
who advocated a police commission. All 
the powers! that sought to be were arranged 
against him, and yet he bowled them over 
with a masterly argument that they never 
could understand. All through this fight, 
his friends in the legislature stood with him 
to a man, if there had been need of it, the 
petition could have been tossed out or 
smothered without so muchasSa single day’s 
hearing. It was the mayor’s main chance 
to hand a few people something they didn't 
expect and he took it, much to the chagrin 


of the ‘‘nice’’ people who wanted it so 
badly. 
His ends have always been achieved in 


a manner that passed understanding. He 


is reserved, and just where he is at often- 
times no one ever professes to know for a 
certainty, and that is one principal reason 
why the present campaign is so hazy, so 
impossible to reckon upon with a confidence. 
He appears non-communicative, non-bellig- 
erent, and yet he has won fights that were 
open, conspicuous and candid, and all the 
while distinctly aggressive. He is no open 
book that is easily read, and being quite 
unlike any other politician with whom New 
Bedford has had experience, he usually 
keeps his opponents guessing. 

Long ago the political prophets reckoned 
that some day Mr. Bullock would want a 
seat in congress, and the time has come. 
He was not satisfied to rise to the level of 
mayor’ and go no further in the political 
world, but he had aspirations that he has 
been nursing for these two years. His 
hand was felt not a little bit in the making 
of the new congressional districts, having 
had experience, when the state was redis- 
tricted the last time, as a member of the 
legislature, and this time he was on deck to 
see to it that the cities and towns fell about 
the way he thought that they ought to. 

The Hon. Bill had a dramatic entrance 
into politics, having began his _ political 
career as a councilman in New Bedford in 
an eventful year. His partner in the drug 
business, Patrick Waldron, a member of 
the common council, died, and a successor 
was needed to keep up the administration 
forces, which were led then aS now by Chas. 
S. Ashley. Mr. Bullock was a candidate in 
a special election that was held in 1896, and 
victory landed him in the council chamber 
the night of a memorable contest for city 
solicitor, in which Thomas F. Desmond was 
elected on the 117th ballot. This was some 
initiation, and it is no wonder, perhaps, 
that a politician christened in such a battle 
should walk right out next fall and become 
a member of the legislature, and that no- 
body was able to dislodge him from a chair 
in the state house for ten years. 

He is a glib speaker and he surprised his 
best friends in the municipal -campaigns 
when he sailed right into the work of night- 
ly rallies and needed no help from curtain 
raisers. He could talk till the cows came 
home and maintain interest. When things 
were a bit prosey, if the gathering had a 
sprinkling of French citizens he relieved it 
by a French chanson, and he proved that 
he knew the French-Canadian dialect like a 
native born. This stood him in good stead; 
likewise his ability to tell his cricketer 
friends a story in the purest Lancashire dia- 
lect, and perhaps with the Yorkshire twang, 
if necessary. A. man of many sides and of 
many natural accomplishments, the Hon. 
“Bill” is a politician to be reckoned with 
when it comes to counting popular favor, 
and he who runs against him will always 
realize it. 


JOHN QUINCY ADAMS AS HOG REEVE. 

After the inauguration of ‘“‘Old Hickory,” 
his successor, ex-Pres. John Quincy Adams, 
retired to his home. in Quincy. At 
the town meeting,.after the election of the 
principal officers by ballot, the moderator, 
proceeding to the election of the minor of- 
ficers by “‘yea-and-nay”’ vote, said: “Who 
will: you have’ for hog reeve?’’ A wag, by 
way #f practical joke, responded: ‘I nom- 
inate John Quincy Adams!’’ A nominee im- 
mediately stepped forward and said: ‘My 
fellow townsmen, from the beginning of my 
public life it has been one of my cherished 
principles to serve my fellow citizens in any 
capacity to which they may elect me. If 
elected to this office, I will serve to the 
best of my ability.”” The nomination was 
carried, and the duties of the office were 
faithfully :performed. All swine, sheep, cat- 
tle and horses, straying in the streets, were 
duly impounded by the ex-president of the 
United States! ‘ , 

But this speech of acceptance bore larger 
fruit. The voters of that congressional dis- 
trict were encouraged by it to nominate 
him for a seat in the house of representa- 
tives. He served 17 years and died in har- 
ness under the dome of the capitol. 


HORMEL’S ADMINISTRATION, 


Robert M. Bowen, who is opposing Her- 
man Hormel for the republican state com- 
mittee. from the 6th Suffolk district, is 
pointing out that the republican representa- 
tion in the lower branch of the legislature 
has dropped from 21 to 13 and that the 
party needs reorganizing. 

Then along comes Matthew Cummings and 
says that the price John Quinn is paying 
to the republican machine to obtain the re- 
publican nomination for sheriff is $1500. 


a Se 
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JOHN JACOB ROGERS 


Lowell’s Candidate for Republican Nomination for Congress in 


Sth District—Has Come Along Rapidly 
Both in Law and in Politics 


As the city of Lowell has over half the 
population of the new 5th congressional 
district and as John Jacob Rogers is the 
only Lowell candidate prominently men- 
tioned, Mr. Rogers chances of securing 
the republican nomination to succeed Butler 


Ames appear to be exceptionally bright. 
With Mr. Rogers. as the republican 
nominee the contest would evolve’ into 


a strictly Lowell fight as both candidates 
from 


for the democratic nomination are 


that city and the progressives will also 
put forward a Lowell man. 

No young man in politics, in many years, 
has ‘‘eome along’? more rapidly or more 
promisingly than has Mr. Rogers, and from 
the time that he cast his first vote a bright 
future politically has been predicted for him 
with a similar prediction as to his business 
career and though yet comparatively youth- 
ful he is now a member of one of the 
most influential law firms in Middlesex coun- 
ty and he has shown’ conspicuously his 
ability to maintain suecessfully his position 
as such. 

John Jacob Rogers is the son of Jacob 
Rogers, head of one of Lowell’s' most 
prominent families. He was born in that 
city and is a product of the local public 
schools. His personal popularity first be- 
came evident while a student at the high 
school where he received that most coveted 
honor, the position of colonel of the regi- 
ment. He then entered Harvard college 
from which he graduated with honors and 
also from the Harvard Graduate school, 
where he received the degree of master of 
arts in the department of history, and of 


Harvard Law school. 
He has taken an active part in munici- 


pal politics. 
whom in 


ceed 


Rogers 


as a 


Like the gentleman to suc- 
congress he aspires, Mr. 
entered upon his political career 
member of the Lowell common 


council from Ward 9 and was a member 
of that body when the old form of munici- 


pal government 


in Lowell was superseded 


by the commission form in 1911. 
The new city government of Lowell in- 


cludes 
school 
large. 


a municipal council of five and a 
committee of five, both elected at 
In December, 1911, at the first pre- 


‘in order to fit 


liminary election held under the new plan, 
Mr. Rogers was one of about 40 candidates 
to run for the school committee and led the 
entire list with a vote of over 6000. The 
ten highest candidates at this preliminary 
election were then placed upon a second 
ballot. Although party lines had been 
nominally. abolished, it is probably fair to 
say that partisanship had never run so high 
in any previous election in the history of 
Lowell. At the final election four men 
ranking as democrats were elected to _the 
board and Mr. Rogers was the only man 
ranking as a republican elected, receiving 
9306 votes and leading his nearest unsuc- 
cessful competitor about 1000 votes. 

While a member of the school committee, 
as well as of the common council, Mr. Rog- 
ers has taken a strong stand in favor of 
economy without; parsimony and against 
political, racial or religious partisanship. He 
took an active part in the creation of an 
industrial school system in the city of Low- 
ell, which is one of the finest in the state 
and which is doing a splendid work for the 
younger workers, men and women, of Low- 
ell. Mr. Rogers introduced into the legis- 
lature of 1912 and secured the passage of 
a bill which for the first time enabled a 
young woman employed in a factory, work- 
shop or store during the day to attend a 
state-aided industrial school in the evening 
herself to be an efficient 
wife and mother. 

He has always been interested in the 
philanthropic and social betterment work in 
his native city and is an officer of such in- 
stitutions as the Young Men’s Christian as- 
sociation, the Lowell Day Nursery associa- 
tion, the Old Ladies’ home, the Lowell board 
of trade and the Lowell textile school. 

In 1906 he assisted in the formation of a 
military company in Lowell, namely, Co. K, 
Sixth Regiment, M. V. M., and was elected 
its second lieutenant, serving in- that office 
and as first lieutenant for over three years. 

In politics Mr. Rogers is and always has 
been a republican. He firmly believes in 
the preservation of the republican party but 
also in the elimination of such abuses as 
exist in latter day politics. In other words, 
he is in the best sense of the word a pro- 
gressive, and as’ such has received the offi- 
cial endorsement of the Association of 
Massachusetts Progressive republicans. 


TOM’S GRIEVANCE. 


Chairman Thomas P. Riley of the state 
democratic committee was a speaker at a 
Foss rally in Springfield last night. We 
quote from the Republican’s report: 

“Special exception was taken to the ref- 
erence made about Thomas Cassidy, who 
has been supporting Pelletier. In his reply 
Mr. Riley made the statement that Tom 
Cassidy had a grouch against the Foss can- 
didacy solely because Gov. Foss would not 
appoint him to the superior court bench. 
This reference to Cassidy struck no recep- 
tive chord in the audience, and was greet- 
ed with mingled groans and cheers, the 
Foss sympathizers cheering loudly.’’ 

There is nothing dishonorable in the at- 
tiitude of Mr.-Cassidy. He is entitled to 
h:s grouch He left a sick bed in Spring- 
field to take the stump for Foss and to 
save him from destruction. He swung 
town after town for him, and for his re- 
ward received a very effusive Foss “thank 
you.’ His claims-and the claims of his 
friends in his behalf that he was entitled 
to a state position of some sort were re- 
peatedly ignored and did mueh to reveal 
the governor in the role of ingrate. Yes, 
Tom has a license to be sore.—Pittsfield 
Hagle. 


DEMPSEY «Co. 


955" IIZMERRIMaC St. BOSTON. 


“nation in 
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WILLIAM A. NYE 


Candidate for Republican Congressional Nomination in New 16th 
District—Remarkably Popular Man in Cape Section— 
Served With Distinction in State Senate 


Down in the new 16th congressional dis- 
trict, there is an interesting contest for the 
honor of carrying the republican banner 
in the fall campaign, and while there is no 
dearth of talk as to how a bull moose can- 
didate is likely to break in and split the re- 
publican strength in such a manner as to 
give the democrats hope of carrying the dis- 
trict, three men are contending for the re- 
publican nomination with as much vigor as 
would be possible if the nomination carried 
with it a guarantee of election in, November. 

The fight is also furnishing a test as to 
the ability of political warriors to “come 
back.”’ 

William A. Nye of Bourne, three years a 
senator from the Cape district, and several 
times candidate for various honors at the 
hands of the voters there, is one of the 
three who is making the race for the nomi- 
the republican primaries, and 
students of political psychology will be able 
to make interesting and valuable observa- 
tions by watching the outcome of Nye’s 
campaign. 

‘Bill’ Nye—that’s what every one who 
knows him at all calls him—has had one 
of the most varied political careers, as far 
as his own political prestige is concerned, 
in the history of Massachusetts politics. A 
candidate for office for years before he 
finally landed a winner, he has reached the 
point where he stood as the idol of the 
Cape, has seen his power wane, and last 
spring had enough kick left to come back 
and be elected as a Roosevelt delegate to 
the national convention against the regular 
member of the state committee from the 
Cape, and one of Bill’s most ardent foes for 
years. At the present time, Bill and his 
friends are waging an earnest fight to dem- 
onstrate that his victory of last spring was 
not merely a flash in the pan but that it 
was a genuine demonstration of Bill’s come- 
back qualities. In other words they believe 
that Bill has once more come into his own, 
and that he will clean up his opponents in 
the primaries and make ‘the running on 
election day against Tom Thacher, the 
democratic candidate from the Cape. 

Bill Nye started his political activity on 
the Cape about the time that he donned his 
first pinafores, as nearly as it can be fig- 
ured by the political wiseacres in that sec- 
tion. He mixed up as a worker in the old 
campaigns there until he became of age 
himself, and then started in as an aspirant 
for political preferment on his: own hook. 
The history of his contests for the senate 
against such men as the late John Simpkins 
of Yarmouth, the last congressman sent to 
Washington from the Cape, Hon. William A. 
Morse of Hdgartown and now of Boston, and 
Hon. Walter O. Luscombe of Falmouth will 
probably never be written in appropriate 
detail, but if it ever is it will unfold a tale 
of’ Cape Cod life and Cape Cod characters 
Which will make any one of Joe Lincoln’s 
offerings seem as dull and uninteresting as 
a bunch of vital statistics. 

Suffice it to say, for the time being, that 
Bill, after years of hard work, in the fall 
of 1901 succeeded in landing a_e seat 
in the senate. That fall he had been a 
candidate for the republican nomination for 
senator against Luscombe. The latter had 
served three years in the senate—all that 
it had been customary to allow a senator 
from the Cape—but by raising the cry that 
he might have a chance of being chosen to 
the presidency of the senate, Luscombe suc- 
ceeded in tagging one more defeat to Bill 
in the caucuses. Hardly had the result of 
the convention at which Luscombe received 
his fourth nomination been announced, than 
there was heard from one end of the Cape 
to the other an insistent demand that Nye 
should run as an independent candidate. In 
many instances the men who had labored 
hard to defeat him in the caucuses were the 
loudest in their clamor for Nye to run at 
the polis. Bill was inclined to balk at 
first. Up to that time he had never broken 
away from the party lines, and he had been 
brought up in such an atmosphere of politi- 
cal regularity that he was inclined to take 
his licking and get out. In the end, how- 
ever, he was persuaded to run, and he 
cleaned up the district with a plurality of 
over 800 votes over his opponents. 

Once in the senate, he went ahead rapidly. 
He served in the upper branch in 1902, 1903 


and 1904, being at different times chairman 
of the committees on election laws, public 
charitable institutions and drainage, and 
Serving aS a member also of ways and 
means, federal relations and probate and 
chancery. Then at the end of his three- 
year term, there was talk of giving him a 
fourth, but the sentiment on the Cape was 
against it then as before and since, and 
Bill went back to private life. 

For some time he stayed out of political 
life, refraining from all attempts at partici- 
pation in the great game which he loves 
to play. Then afew years ago he went out and 
made a fight for the republican nomination 
for county commissioner, He was defeated 
for the nomination, and again, on election 
day, when he’ ran as an independent, he 


also went down to defeat. 


Last year he 
tried again for the county commissionership, 


and was defeated. At that time it was pre- 
dicted that it was the political end of a 
once-famous Cape Cod politician. 

When the contest for delegates to the 
national convention of the republican party 
opened up early this year, however, Nye 
came out as a supporter of Theodore Roose- 
velt, and ran as an alternate delegate to 
the Chicago convention. Perhaps it was due 
to the popularity of the colonel, but Bill 
and his colleagues were elected by handsome 
pluralities in the old 14th district, and many 
men on the Cape today admit that they 
were won over to the Roosevelt cause by 
the action of the ex-senator from Bourne. 

Now everybody in the new 16th district 
who is following the congressional fight is 
wondering what will happen in the primaries 


this month. His republican opponents, the 
democratic candidate and his supporters, 
and the voters as a whole are asking them- 
selves the one question as to whether or not 
Biil can continue to come back. All admit 
that much depends in both primaries and 
election on the result of Bill’s canvass. 

In this respect, Bill already has something 
on his opponents. They are certainly wor- 
rying as to where Bill is going to fit. Bill 
isn’t worrying about it at all. He hasn’t 
any doubt of the outcome. He is cock-sure 
that he is a real come-back and that after 
the 24th of this month Tom Thacher will not 
have a chance to pose as the only Cape Cod 
congressional candidate in the field. 


McETTRICK WILL BE SENIOR MEMBER, 


As stated by Practical Politics several 
weeks ago and recently discovered by the 
daily papers, Michael J. McEttrick, if elect= 
ed, will be the senior member of the next 
house and as such will preside during the 
temporary organization, which will be im- 
portant if the house is close. Two years 
ago Martin Lomasney would have, in all 


probability, been elected speaker had he 
controlled the temporary organization. Harry 
Eames of Andover who presided then will 
come back next year but McEttrick out- 
ranks him by three years. Michael first 
came to Beacon hill in 1885 and served until 
1891 in the house. As part of the strategy 
of next January’s campaign in: the legis- 
lature, Martin Lomasney induced Jim Curley 
to pick Mike up this year but Sen. Tom 
Joyce is printing in parallel columns what 
Curley and McEttrick have said about each 
other in the past and the result may be 
considerable trouble for the eX-representa- 
tive, ex-senator and ex-congressman. The 
last time Michael was on Beacon hill was 
in 1908, when, running as a republican and 
independent democrat, he defeated Tom 
Curley, who at that time was Jim’s side 
partner, 


; 


A REMARKABLE INDUSTRIAL CITY AND ITS MEANING 


How the Successful Interplay of Sagacious Business-Building and High 


Ideals Has Accomplished a Peaceful Revolution, to the 
Great Advantage of the Public 


-_ 


Manufacturing Piant, United Shoe Machinery Company, Beverly, Mass. 


HAT this country is a great manufacturing country is known of all men. A specific illustration of this fact 
is the making of shoes, an industry in which our own state leads all the others, and which ranks ninth 
among those of the whole country. : 
The shoe industry employs nearly 200,000 people, hundreds of milions of capital are invested there- 
in, the product is valued annually at over half a billion dollars, and four million people are dependenit 
for their livelihood, directly and indirectly, on the manufacture of shoes. . These are figures, indeed. 

Since 1899 the growth of the shoe industry has amazed those within the trade as well as those without. What- 
ever other elements may have contributed to this remaikable industrial development, which has by no means 
reached its height, the chief reasons are acknowledged to be the development of machinery efficiency, and the 
application of new methods, expert ability, and service and organization of the highest order, to the great prob- 
lems of shoe machinery and shoe manufacture. 

Today, and with the best of reasons, no one thinks of shoes and their making without at the same time 
thinking of the United Shoe Machinery Company, with its many intricate and marvelous machines and its 
highly organized service, for the great growth of the shoe industry already referred to has been coincident 
with this company’s existence. There is no process in shoemaking today for which a machine has not been 
perfected. Over 300 machines are manufactured by the United Shoe Machinery Company. People today— 
you and your household included—are wearing better and handsomer shoes than ever before at a smaller rela- 
tive outlay of money. Today the shoes of even the recent past are obsolete, the cobbler’s tools and bench are 
supplanted by mechanism, and the American shoe factory and its product are not surpassed anywhere the wide 
world over. . 


THE AIMS AND ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE COMPANY 


An Illustration of Industrial Efficiency and the 
Common Good Going Hand in Hand 


Some months ago when the Federal Government began proceedings, civil and criminal, against the United 
Shoe Machinery Company and its officers, the daily press teemed with headlines and the impression was con- 
veyed that here was another mighty and monstrous trust about to be brought to see the error of its ways. 
The Company, however, steadily maintained an unswerving position—that its organization was legal, that its 
methods were not in restraint of trade, that its product was of the best, that its great business had been devel- 
oped along constructive lines, that the shoe industry had made unprecedented strides through its existence, as- 
sistance and co-operation, and that the public, “the ultimate consumer,” had benefited most of all. 

Hostile criticism and insinuation may be diverting to read, but they are never justifiable unless founded on 
unshakable facts. When contrary thereto they injure individuals, business, the public at large. But final judg- 
ment on any matter is based on facts, not on conclusions which have been jumped at because of a newspaper 
headline. 

The information in this article about the great industries of shoe machinery and shoemaking is easy of veri- 
fication. It is of interest to you and your neighbor, for it concerns the production of a daily necessity, and 
never before has the truth about the necessities of everyday living been so eagerly and persistently sought. And 
the truth should be given. 

Just what the United Shoe Machinery Company has meant since its organization in 1899 to the shoe 
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manufacturing industry of the whole country, what the Company is doing and how, is clearly told in the para- 
graphs immediately following. They give a view behind the scenes, and the purchaser of shoes—everybody— 
cannot fail to be interested in these statements about tais Company which, through its wonderful machines, ex- 
pert service and perfected organization, has made possible the American footwear of today, which is superior to 
all other, and a delight and a comfort to the wearer. Judged by these pertinent facts, the United Shoe Machinery 
Company is not a bugaboo, but a benefit. 


Lower Machinery Costs 


The United Shoe Machinery Company, by steadily reducing the machinery costs of making shoes, improv- 
ing the machines on which shoes are manufactured, placing them in factories on reasonable terms and giving 
manufacturers an efficient service, has made it possible for the masses of the people to wear better shoes today 
than ever before at a smaller relative expense. ; 

The reduction in cost of production per pair of men’s Goodyear welt shoes resulting from the saving made 
since the organization of the Company by new and improved machines and lower royalties is nearly 9 cents, 
or nearly double the royalty now paid. 

A Goodyear welt shoe contains more value for the money than any other article of daily use you buy. 

The only items of cost in the making of a shoe which are lower today than in 1899, when the United Shoe 
Machinery Company was formed, are the machinery and service which that Company provides. 


Royalties and Rentals 


The average royalty paid by a shoe manufacturer for the use of all machines furnished by the Company in 
the manufacture of all types and grades of shoes is less than 2 2-3 cents per pair of shoes. This includes the 
Goodyear welt shoe, on which the highest royalty paid on the most expensive shoe is less than 5 I-4 cents 
ae iGaedyca: welt shoes constitute less than one-third of the total annual production of the United States. On 
164,000,000 pairs of shoes out of the total annual production, including Goodyear turn shoes, McKay shoes, 

eae Standard screw 

— - 2 STS ee ne ee —— =] and _— loose-nailed 
shoes, the amount 
of royalty received 
will average less 
than I 1-3 cents 
per pair, and this 
is all the Com- 
pany receives for 
the manufacture, 
installation, use, 
care and service 
in keeping the ma- 
chines in running 
order, and for in- 
struction of opera- 
tives. 

It has been as- 
serted repeatedly 
that a shoe manu- 
facturer cannot 
obtain any of the 
machines of the 
United Shoe Ma- 
* chinery Company 

without agreeing 


to take all of his 
machines from the Company. This assertion is not true and it never was true. In the case of only a few ma- 


chines is the use of one dependent upon the use of any other. The use of most of the machines thus tied is 
given to a lessee without the payment of any royalty whatever, in order to enable him to produce the largest 
possible quantity of the shoes he makes and bring them to the highest point of perfection. On some of these 
machines a nominal annual rental is charged, ranging from $5 to $35, insufficient to reimburse the Company 
for the depreciation of its machines. : 

More than three hundred different kinds of machines are made by the United Shoe Machinery Company. 
Some of them are leased to shoe manufacturers; many of them are sold outright; most of them can be eith>: 
bought or leased, as the shoe manufacturer may prefer. Most shoe manufacturers had rather lease than buy. 


Clubhouse of United Shoe Machinery Athletic Association 


The Consolidated Companies 


The three companies doing business in 1899, by the consolidation of which the United Shoe Machin 
pany was formed, were not competing companies. The principal machines which each made did not interfere 
with the machines made by any other of the three companies. The Goodyear Shoe Machinery Company chiefly 
made machines for sewing the sole to the upper in welt shoes and various auxiliary machines which helped to 
perfect the shoe; the Consolidated and McKay Lasting Company made machines for lasting a shoe, a 
distinct operation; the McKay Shoe Machinery Company made machines for attachin 


tallic fastenings and furnished material for that purpose. }as:- 

The object of the consolidation was not to destroy competition. The purpose was to reduce the cost ot 
production of the machines, to improve the quality of service furnished without increasing the cost to the shoe 
manufacturer, and to give to each manufacturer who might wish it an opportunity to get from a single com- 
pany under these improved conditions such of these machines as he might need in that department of the fac- 


tory in which soles and heels are attached to uppers—the machines in what is known as the “bottoming room,” 


ery Com- 


n entirely 
g soles and heels by me- 
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Competition in the shoe manufacturing industry is more free than in any other extensive industry. There 
are over 1300 individual concerns in the United States. 

Under the royalty system, a shoe manufacturer can start in business with a modest capital, and although 
shoes are made on a close margin of profit, the capital, being in liquid form, can be turned several times a year, 
thus giving the manufacturer a substantial profit on the total volume of business, while giving the consumer 
the benefit of the narrow margin of profit on each pair of shoes. There is no other large industry of which this 
is true. 

Common Sense! 


The revenue of a shoe machinery company operating under the royalty system depends upon the number 
of good shoes made with the aid of its machines. 

It is obviously to its interest that as many good shoes as possible shall be manufactured, and that they 
shall be sold at such reasonable prices as to stimulate the demand for more. 

To help bring this about it is plainly necessary that its machines shall be kept at the very highest point 
of efficiency and that its rates of royalty shall be kept at the very lowest point which business prudence will 
permit. i 

Are not these sufficient reasons why the United Shoe Machinery Company finds it to be sound business 
policy to supply the shoe manufacturers who patronize it with the most improved machines and the most 
efficient service on the most favorable terms?. 

The Company cannot hope to succeed unless those who use its machines are successful. 


Stifling Invention? 


The United Shoe Machinery Company has spent all the way from $250,000 to $750,000 in experiment and 
development of new machines every year since it was formed. 

It has made workable over one hundred different new machines, some of which perform operations formerly 
performed by hand, and all of which are far better than those formerly in use. 

A greater number of practical patents in shoe michinery have been made effective in the past twelve 
years than in any other period of equal length since shoemaking began. 

One machine alone cost the Company years of time and over $1,000,000 in money before it would work. fk 
would not be in the shoe factories of the United States today if it had been left to an individual inventor to make 
it go. 

» Preventive of Monopoly 

John S. Kent, president of the Brockton Shoe Manufacturers’ Association, says in a published interview: 

“As at present managed the United Company is entirely fair to the shoe manufacturers of the country. The 
Company uses all exactly alike and the policy pursued is a direct preventive of monopoly in shoe manufacturing 
and is an encouragement to the small manufacturer to go into business. 

“It seems to me that opposition to the machinery company comes largely from parties who are disgruntled 
for personal reasons. The few who start the opposition movement are men, as a rule, who have been turned 
down by the Company on some inside,agreement which they desire in order to give them an advantage ovel 
their rivals. And because the Company treats every manufacturer, large and small, exactly alike they oppose it.” 

Absolute impartiality, as Mr. Kent says, is the rule of the Company. The smallest manufacturer can obtain 
his machines on precisely the same terms as his largest and most prosperous competitor. Equal terms for 
all, with special privilege to none, is business and service of the highest order, combined; and disinterested 
investigation has demon- . i? 
strated that fully 90 per cent eee = 
of the shoe manufacturers of 
the country approve of the 
service and methods of the 
United Shoe Machinery 
Company and consider its 
policy one of the chief rea- 
sons for the existing free- 
dom of competition in shoe 
manufacture. 

Efficiency, Maximum Ser. 
vice, Minimum Cost 

The watchword of the 
Company has been efficiency 
—efficiency in the manufac- 
ture of machinery, efficiency 
in inventing and improving 
machinery, efficiency in 
keeping that machinery in 
the best possible operating 
condition. 

The shoe manufacturer 
cannot practically give his 
attention to the manufacture 
or repair of machines. He 
must centre his efforts, skill 
and energy on making shoes. 
For him this Company fur- Mechanical Sketching at Industrial School 
nishes, keeps in repair and 
improves all its machinery leased for making shoes. It gives practically without charge all the benefits of re- 
search, study and invention in the art of shoe machinery. And for this service it reteives on the average less 
than 2 2-3 cents per pair of shoes, For two-thirds of all shoes manufactured in the United States, if all its ma- 
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chines were’used in their manufacture, it would receive less than 1 I-3 cents per pair. 

The Company has pursued this course because it was good business policy; but the Company, as at present 
organized, has been at the same time an unqualified benefit to the shoe manufacturers of Massachusetts and the 
United States, and to the operatives in shoe facories, while the public has been the greatest beneficiary of all. 


THE PLANT AT BEVERLY 


An Industrial Family of Five Thousand at 
Work Under ideal Conditions 


The story of the United Shoe Machinery Company is far from complete without a description of the great 
manufacturing plant at Beverly, where the intricate mechanical masterpieces used in the making of your shoes 
are turned out by the thousands each year. And the health, comfort, safety and happiness of five thousand em- 
ployees, as there conserved, is an administrative triumph in welfare work which is well worth knowing about. 

Of the many visitors each year, there are architects from near and far, eager to study the much dis- 
cussed examples of efficient construction from the viewpoint of stability and health. Manufacturers, large and 
small, come to note the big scale of manufacturing operations and gain new knowledge in producing finished 
material with the minimum of wear and tear upon the human unit. The sociologist and welfare worker are 
impressed with the pleasant working conditions and the solicitude manifested in the workers’ mental and 
physical condition by a great industrial organization. here is much of interest, indeed, whether the visitor be 
a casual one, or a specialist, and footwear ever after will mean much more than before. 


The Plant and Its Products 


There are sixteen buildings, constructed of reinforced concrete, with 75 per cent of the wall space devoted 


to windows. There are 21 acres of floor space in these buildings flooded with an abundance of light and air and 
inhabited daily by an energetic army of 5000 workers. Two of the buildings are 1120 feet long and the others 
820 feet, and each is 60 feet wide. oannt 

And what a hive of industry this great plant is! Passing through the executive offices you enter the factory 
itself. There is a decided absence of a “shoppy” odor in these big buildings, a condition due largely to an im- 
proved system of fans, inhaling great breaths from the fresh air without and exhaling the impure air. The 
wheels of the factory are turning six days a week; 21,000,000 parts of machines and 25,000 finished machines 
are turned out in a year. In the foundry, which is 390 x 109 feet, 50 tons of castings a day are produced and the 
capacity of the drop forge department is 60,000 pieces per week. In the stock room 100,000 catalogued parts 
are carried. The power necessary to run the massive plant comes from the power house 140 feet long and 


go feet wide, where there are three Curtis turbine engines, and the machinery peuehert the works is driven 


by 95 induction motors. 


The handling of the thousands of tons of coal and coke is an interesting study. To the doors of the boilers 


it is brought on the Company’s own rails, and from the time it comes within the confines of the factory until it 
is taken away as cinder and ash, it is never touched by human hands. The ashes are removed in a similar 
manner without direct touch of workmen. This system of handling material by machinery is but one of the 
details to reduce to a minimum any possibility of personal injury to workers. 

Over 300 different kinds and models of machines are made here—some simple, many exceedingly intricate 
and expensive, all used in the manufacture of shoes. Some of these are in daily demand, others are called for 
only at intervals. Some are of recent device, others of earlier design; but any one of them may be asked for by 
a shoe manufacturer at any time, and the company must stand ready at any time to supply it. 


The Museum and the Scrap Heap 


One of the most interesting features for the visitor is the museum. In one great room occupying the whole 
top floor of one building is epitomized the story of the shee machinery industry, and the history of shoes. Here 
is to be seen the most complete collection of shoe machinery in the world. This room, known as the Museum, 
contains between 1500 and 1600 machines, from the first crude experiments down to the most modern device, 
including the first machine of every pattern turned out by the United Shoe Machinery Company. Although most 
of the machines are now obsolete, the collection represents the outlay of millions of dollars in the efforts to 
perfect the wonderful system which has revolutionized the shoe industry. 

Here are types of machines rendered obsolete by invertions of the company’s corps of inventors, represent- 
ing in themselyes many hundred thousands of dollars’ loss assumed by the Company, which the shoe manu- 
facturers would be obliged to assume time and again if they had been obliged to buy machinery outright. Under 
the royalty system, however, such a weary burden of expense is taken from the shoulders of the shoe manufac- 
turer. As a result of the system great numbers of machines, many of them practically new and all of them 
expensive, are returned to the factory and thrown into a mammoth scrap heap, which is one of the most inter- 
esting and: Significant sights at the plant. 


Wonderful Welfare Work 


A corporation with 5000 employees has at hand rare opportunities for the application of the principles of 
welfare work. In the case of the United Shoe Machinery Company, it has been so appreciative of these op- 
portunities and so alive to its obligations to the great industrial family at Beverly, that a welfare system has 
been developed which is remarkable in both scope and results. It is within the facts to assert that the provi- 
sions for the comfort, safety, health and happiness of the employees at the Beverly factory are not excelled, 
and perhaps not equaled at any other factory in the world. Miss Gertrude Beeks, the secretary of the Employ- 
ers’ Welfare Department of the National Civic Federation, in a letter to the company, says: 

“Since our method of inducing employers to better the conditions of their employees is that of proving the 
value of welfare work by quoting splendid examples, we shall find it particularly valuable to point to the United 
Shoe Machinery Company for emulation.” 

The first essentials to industrial welfare are steady employment, an equitable wage, and reasonable hours 
of labor. Then come the five divisions of welfare work—sanitary work places, recreation, educational classes, 
homes, and provident funds. No branch of the work, within or without the factory, is omitted or neglected by 
the United Shoe Machinery Company, and especial consideration is given to the women employees. Here is an 
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: industrial community where the spirit of American chivalry—that the woman must be guarded and cared for— 
: is fostered by the officials and perpetuated by the employees. 

The administration of the various departments is so arranged that the girls and the men do not come to- 
gether to any great extent. As far as practicable the girls work without male supervision, and when this is 
necessary there is one man to twenty or more women. The women begin their work ten minutes later than 
the men and leave ten minutes earlier. There are well equipped quarters for rest and relaxation, no distinction 
being drawn between the office girls and those of the factory. The rest room is in charge of a matron. It con- 
tains a piano, reading matter, comfortable chairs and couches. There are individual lockers, and immediately 
adjoining are bathrooms, a luxury which is greatly appreciated. 

The women are required to leavethe atmosphere of the workrooms during the midday lunch time. They 
must either go to their homes, or, if too far way, to the special dining room prepared for them; they also have 
the alternative of going to the rest room. This enforced relaxation keeps them happy and contented 
and prevents nervous breakdown. 

The men, of course, have the same comforts in the factory as the women. They have their bath and wash 
rooms, lounging quarters, and their restaurant. The food served in the restaurants is prepared in hygienic 
kitchens, the cost is low, and the vegetables are supplied from the Company’s own gardens. 

As to the prevention of accidents within the factory, every known precaution is taken and safeguard utilized 
even beyond the requirements stipulated by the advanced Massachusetts statutes. The activity of the Com- 
-any’s representatives resulted in one year in reducing the number of accidents in proportion to the number of 
employees more than 73 per cent. There is, however, a splendidly equipped emergency hospital in the factory 
where prompt professional attendance is given. If an accident is serious, special accommodations and expert sur- 
gical attendance are available immediately at the Beverly hospital. 


Clubhouse and Athletic Field 


But without the factory, as well as within, everything possible is provided for health and happiness. Be- 
sides working safely and efficiently, the employees have every opportunity to play hard, too. For social and 
fraternal uses, the Company has given a splendid clubhouse, costing $40,000, as attractive architecturally as 
any country club, and facing land which is devoted to all sorts of athletic diversions. — Inside there area 
theatre and auditorium, library, locker rooms, bowling alleys, and cozy little rooms for the women who may 
gather with their sewing or reading, or for other pleasant pastimes. The women share the clubhouse advan- 
tages equally with the men and participate enthusiastically in bowling and other games. The clubhouse belongs 
to the United Shoe Machinery Athletic Association, composed of about 200c members, each member paying $1 
a year in dues. Think of such advantages in connection with the day’s work! 

From this clubhouse radiate the many outdoor activities of the employees. There is a baseball division, the 
gun club, motor boat division, soccer football division, groups of cricketers, bowlers, etc. The athletic field is so 
large that all the various athletic games may be going on at the same time without interference with one 
another. Here each year is the annual field day of the United Shoe Machinery Athletic Association. There are 
all sorts of athletic competitions, prizes are awarded, and the United Shoe Machinery Band furnishes the music. 
This fall 1c,ooo people participated and looked on, and the field day is an event looked forward to by all for 
miles around. 


Mutual Relief, Savings, and Home Building 


The employees have a very successful mutual relief association, the Company providing a secretary to at- 
tend to the business details. In the first five years the association paid in benefits a*total of $32,499.60. 

Several hundred, also, have availed themselves of savings bank insurance, a form of investment the ad- 
vantage of which the Company was among the first to impress upon its employees. About one-sixth of the poli- 
cies of the whole state are held by United Shoe Machinery Company employees, aggregating $201,000. 

Home building is also encouraged in every way, the Company assisting so far as possible without going into 
the real estate business. The Company also allots sections of land for cultivation, plowing and otherwise pre- 
paring it without expense to the employee, who has simply to take care of his section. 


: The Industrial School 


One of the most important features of the welfare work at the factory is the industrial school for the boys 
E who will one day be the inventors and the trained mechanics of the United Shoe Machinery Company. In 
: conjunction with the State of Massachusetts and the city of Beverly the Company has established the first school 
. of its kind for mechanics in this country. There is nothing else quite like it in the world. 

Two groups, each containing 35 boys, alternate between the factory and the Beverly High School one week 
at a time in each place. The Company furnishes all materials and keeps all accounts of the school. The boys 
are paid one-half the price which would be paid to men performing the same work under the efficient piece sys- 
tem in practice at the factory. The other half of the cost goes toward the expenses of the school. However, 
there is a yearly deficit between the earnings of the practice shop, as shown by the accounts, and the cost of main- 
tenance which includes the instructor’s salary. This deficit is made up by the Company. There is access to the 
Beverly High School laboratories and curriculum. Here is industrial education perfected. 

Within the factory the boys get factory discipline the same as the regular workmen and work the same 
_.hours. Nevertheless they like factory work better than the school work, because they work and build some- 
thing useful and when it passes the expert they sell it te the Company, thus enjoying in early life the gratifica- 
tion that comes from profitable and expert toil. 


A SUMMARY AND AN OPINION 


From the foregoing the reader has been given a clea: idea of the purpose, scope and achievement of the 
United Shoe Machinery Company and the part it has played and is playing in the greatest manufacturing in- 
dustry of Massachusetts, as well as a description of what has been done to make ideal the conditions under which 
the Company’s great family of operatives at Beverly are working. 

When all this is taken into consideration and carefully weighed, it is not Hahacranted to venture the opinion 
that it is extremely doubtful if there is another industrial concern in the United States which more nearly ap- — 
proaches equitable industrial efficiency, or one which has been and is of greater benefit to the shoe manufacturers 
of the country, to the operators in shoe factories, and to the public, than the United Shoe Machinery Company. 
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JOHN HAYS HAMMOND 


Has Thrown His Vigorous Personality into Breach in Republi- 
can Party—Believes in Fighting When There is 
Fighting to Do—His Critical Analysis 
of Bull Moose Movement 


It has been said and many times reiterat- 
ed that every crisis will breed the man to 
combat it, and the political situation in 
which the old republican party finds itself 
in 1912 is proving no exception to the rule. 
The only difference is that in the present 
ease the man who bids fair to take up the 
seeptre that is being wrested from or cast 
down by the old leaders in a panic is no 
stranger to the many. 

For years his name has been known 
world wide because of his many activities 
and because of his pre-eminence among all 
the mining engineers of the earth for it is 
no less a person than John Hays Hammond 
ot Gloucester who has been brought to the 
front in the present crisis. He has been 
for four years an active figure in the poli- 
tics of the nation. For a longer time than 
that he has been an interested on-looker. 
At present, however, he is president of the 
national league of republican clubs, for one 
thing—and chairman.of the Gloucester re- 
publican city committee for another. 

hat latter position displays the man. 
There are lots of leaders in every walk of 
life who are willing to take the places of 
honor and to lead from perch so lofty that 
they may direct but need not mingle. Mr. 
Hammond is not one of that kind. He has 
the brains, he has the ability, he knows 
men as few know them, he has led big 
movements, but in the present crisis he was 
willing to get right down among the people, 
put his shoulder to the wheel with them 
and as one of a local committee help them 
push, 

And pushing he is, a detail wherein he 
differs much from some cther republican 
leaders who this year are sitting snugly in 
their tents and bemoaning the fact that the 
world is going to smash. Not only is he 
devoting himself to his recently assumed 
duties as chairman of the republican com- 
mittee in his adopted Gloucester but he has 
centered a lot of the activity of his league 
of republicans on Essex county and the 
work which he is doing in organizing the 
workers in the various cities and towns into 
clubs promises to do much not only for 
Pres. Taft but for Cong. Gardner. 


Mr. Hammond at the coming primaries 
will be accorded the honor of an uncon- 
tested election to the republican state com- 
mittee, a body which can well stand the 
benefit of the vigor and enthusiasm with 
which Mr. Hammond goes into everything. 

One of the finest, and at the same time 
perfectly dignified and gentlemanly, ‘“pan- 
nings’’ administered to Col. Roosevelt since 
his bolt from the republican party was Mr. 
Hammond's letter of last week, as presi- 
dent of the. national league of republican 
clubs, in which he said in part: 

“The party is now facing a new crisis, 
not brought on in response to great politi- 
eal, economie or social issues, but inspired 
and precipitated by the selfish interests of 
ambitious politicians. 

“Under the machinations of Theodore 
Roosevelt, largely abetted by disappointed 
and self-seeking politicians, a new faction 
has been formed, which pharasaically as- 
serts for itself the monopoly of honesty in 
principles and in men. 

“The plaint of the bull moose party is 
that the nomination of William Howard Taft 
was accomplished by stolen delegates. This 
charge is absolutely false. 

“ft is further alleged as a justification 
for the destruction of the republican party 
that it is dominated by bosses in the in- 
terest of unscrupulous trusts. 

“No fair-minded man can accuse the Taft 
administration of a lack of zeal in the 
prosecution of offending trusts. Some of 
us, indeed, believe that it would be more 
for the interest of the general public to 
ereate a federal industrial commission to 
regulute trusts than to maintain the present 
unsatisfactory Sherman law, the conscien- 
tious enforcement of which must result in 
innumerable suits by the federal govern- 
ment. 

“But on the other hand, may it not be 
pertinent to ask the bull moose party, by 
way of rejoinder, how its assumption of 
unctuous rectitude is to be reconciled with 
the fact that it numbers among its chief 
political factors some of the most notorious 


bosses in the country and that its financial 
backers are well-known trust magnates 
against whom the federal government un- 
der Pres. Taft has instituted suits? 

“Ts it only a coincidence that the trusts 
now financially promoting the candidacy of 
Theodore Roosevelt are those under indict- 
ment by the Taft administration? Is it only 
a further coincidence that these same trusts 
were regarded by Theodore Roosevelt’s ad- 
ministration as ‘good trusts’ to which im- 
munity baths were given? 

“There are undoubtedly many republicans 
of the highest integrity and patriotism en- 
rolled under the banner of Theodore Roose- 
velit. : But we believe that these men have 


been misled in that they have failed to 
discriminate between the Theodore Roose- 
velt whom we all so greatly admired in his 
earlier political career for the invaluable 
service he rendered to his party and co his 
country, and the newer Theodore Roose- 
velt, who, because cf overwhelming ambition 
and lust for power, has proved disloyal to 
friend to party and to country.” 

This and the rest of his epistle will un- 
doubtediy attain wide circulation later as 
a campaign document. 

Mr. Hammond is a native of San Francis- 
co, having been born there in 1855, soon 
after the gold rush to the Pacific coast and 
during the height of the gold fever. In 
these .sircumstances it Was but natural 
that his bent should be to mining, as it 
certainly was and as it certainly has been 
ever since for today he is known as the 
most successful mining engineer in the 
world and the man to whom the discovery 


of much of the world’s mineral wealth is 
largely due. His education began in the 
Hopkins grammar school at New Haven, 
Conn., thence he went to the high school 
and later to Yale university, where he was 
accorded a degree of bachelor of philosophy 
in 1876. His next course was for three 
years in the Royal School of Mines, Frie- 
burg, Saxony. 


His first actual experience as a mining 
expert was in his native state of California 
and his first client was the United States 
government, for whom, as a special expert 
on the geological survey and mineral cen- 
sus he made an examination of the Califor- 
nia gold fields for the census reports of 1880. 
His career from that time forward was one 
of adventure and success. Mineral field 
after mineral field was opened up by him. 
The world’s supply of auriferous ore was 
annually increased by thousands and some- 
times by millions of tons because of his 
uneanny geological knowledge. His career 
in South Africa is part of the history of 
that wonderfully blessed mineral region. 

Mr. Hammond settled in Gloucester some 
years ago, erecting for himself a residence 
overlooking Massachusetts bay and Glouces- 


He at once took 


cester’s outer harbor. 
a prominent part in the life of the fishing 
city, politically as well as socially. 

Four years ago he was one of Pres. Taft’s 
first advisers in the campaign, and himself 


was a candidate for vice-president. After 
the Chicago convention he became active in 
organizing the National League of Republi- 
can clubs, of which he is now president. 
During the Taft administration he has been 
a member of the president’s kitchen cabinet 
and one whose word has had a tremendous 
influenee with the head of the government. 

He was chosen by Pres. Taft to repre- 
sent the United States as special ambassa- 
dor at the coronation of George V, and was 
one of the world figures at that brilliant 
show whose presence was felt by the new 
king to be something more than a mere 
compliment to the British nation—he him- 
self declaring that he felt it a great honor 
to him personally, ot PLES 
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12.—President Wilson has 
got his tariff bill. It went through the sen- 
ate by the safe: margin of 44 to 87. One repub- 
lican, Sen. La Follette, and one progressive, 
Sen. Poindexter, voted with the democrats. 
The two Louisiana senators voted with the re- 
pubicans because the bill puts sugar on the 
free list. It was a great victory for the ad- 


Washington, Sept. 


ministration. The president and his cabinet 
are delighted over the passage of the Dill, 


which, in their opinion, carries out to the let- 
ter the campaign promises made by the party 
at Baltimore a year ago last July. 

The vote of Sens. La Follette and Poindex- 
ter was a surprise, but then the former votes 
so often with the democrats in and out of 
power that those who have followed the trend 
of events at the capital recovered quickly 
when they had thought matters over calmly. 
Sen. Poindexter is another man whom the 
old-line republicans have never counted on in 
their programs in the upper house, and his de- 
fection on the tariff matter was no new scare 
to the onposition managers. 

All of the New England _ senators 
against the bill. As it passed the senate 
bill is an average of 4 per cent. lower than 
when it came from the house, and, in the ag- 
gregate, it is a reduction of 20 per cent of the 
duties in the present tariff law. To arrange 
the differences in the bill between the two 
branches a conference committee will have to 
be named. The senate has already named its 
committee. Sen. Lodge of Massachusetts is 
one of the number, but the senator says he has 
no intention of prolonging the fight and that he 
will agree to whatever plan the:majority de- 
cides on. 


voted 
the 


A Protective Measure, Says La Follette. 
After adjournment Sen. La Follette was ask- 


ed for an explanation of his vote on the bill 
and made this interesting reply: 

“T realize that what I did was a_ political 
sacrifice, but something within me compelled 


me to vote for the bill. The tariff act of 1909 
was but little short of a crime; the bill passed 
today is not a democratic measure, but is a 
protective measure. Every change made by 
the finance committee was made by way of 
adjustment to a protective basis, except such 
as free wool and free sugar, which was deter- 
mined upon outside. They treated the agricul- 


tural schedule, I regret to say. on a free 
trade basis and I would have retained more 
duty on cutlery and some other articles on 


which there is no data, in order to be sure not 
to ruin American production. Give tne aemo- 
erats time and they will put everything on a 
free trade basis, but they have not done it in 
this bill.’ 

Sen. Poindexter said that he voted for 
bill because it was a better measure than 
existing law and because it contained an in- 
come tax provision for which he had been 
fighting to have enacted for more than 20 
years. 


the 
the 


Cong. Phelan Breaks a Record. 

The house has begun its debate on the ad- 
Ministration financial measure. Prominent in 
the debate at its opening was Cong. Phelan 
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ly challenged to show how it might be done. I 
shall not soon forget the emphasis with which 
the president of the United States declared 
that no man would ever be found who would 


be willing to imperil his reputation or tarnish 
by so 


” 


his fame flagrant a prostitution of his 


of Lynn. Mr. Phelan has already made a most 
favorable impression on the house by his 
ability as a constructive force in law making. 
He has been the right hand man of Chairman 
Glass of the committee which framed the ad- 
ministration currency bill and when the de- 
bate was opened he was given the unusual priv- 
ilege of explaining it and defending its pre- 
visions after it had been attacked by the op- 
position. 

It isn’t very often that a first year man is 
given this privilege and opportunity. Cong. 
Phelan made the most of it and when he con- 
cluded his defence of the bill he was congratu- 
lated by many for his able and clear speech 
on an intricate and difficult subject. The As- 
sociated Press thought enough of Phelan’s 
speech to carry a half a column of it in its 
report of the debate. 

Mr. Phelan said among other things 
“those who have had to do with the making 
and progress of this bill, have kept one single 
point in view all the time, and that is tnat the 
needs of this country in banking and currency 
legislation are the needs of the farmer, the 
manufacturer, the trader, the merchant and 
the wage earner, and that it was the purpose 


that 


of the democratic party to serve their in- 
terests. 
“They did not believe, in spite of all the 


representations that have been made, that the 
banker was the man to be served. They did 
believe these others were tne ones primarily 
to be served. 

“There is one class in the community which 
has not been considered sufficiently in this kind 
of legislation and that is the Wwage-earner. 
When, through defects of our banking system, 
there has been depression, the man who feels 
it the worst is the wage-earner, because he is 
thrown out of employment. 


Wage Earner Worst Sufferer. 


“In times of panic they have suffered disas- 
trously because not only have they been 
thrown out of work in most panics, but there 
have been times, as was the case in 1907, 
when the wage-earner, even though he worked, 
could not, on account of our banking system, 
get his pay after he did his work. In 190% 
there was more than one manufacturer who 
had deposits in the bank that he could not 
draw, and on those deposits he depended to 
pay his labor. 

“T say again that of all the one 
class that is more likely to suffer and has suf- 
fered more by the defects in our banking 
system than all others is the wage-earning 
class. The democratic party has kept this 
class in mind all the time; the interests o 
the banker have not been given the large 
consideration.”’ 

Cong. Glass replied at length to the criticism 
that the federal reserve board would be subjec 
to nolitical influence. 

“Tt is my earnest conviction that no man can 
conceive, as none has yet pointed out, how any 
part of this system can be perverted to politi- 


classes, 


cal uses,”’ says he. “I happened to be present 
when an eminent banker suggested such a 
possibility to the present occupant of the 
executive chair, and heard this banker vain- 


the delivery during the next four years of new 
equipment at a cost of between 6,500,000 
$7,000,600 

“The bulk of this money is to be spent 
:or steel cars. I should say that only a. f2y 
other items are included in the first $7,000,900 
‘ 


and tile second $ 


000,000 is to be spent ex: 
sively for steel passenger cars for the prote 
tion of the public 

“In add:tion to the need of modern equi} 
ment, the ordinary list of what a railroad man 
calls betterments and additions require th 


TRY TO PUT EN ON TRIA 
L expenditure of about $1,000,000 Those three 
sums, after the debts of the company are paid 
AT HEARINGS ON BOND ISSUE would bring the amount expended up to be- 


tween $65,000,000 and $66,000,000. 

“But many more millions are needed for th 
constant demands of a growing railroad. Every 
day something new comes up. A new freigh 
house is needed when we thought the old ons 


A studied attempt to befog the main, pre- of a public prosecutor, however, was regarded 
lominating iss i 


is clearly evident at the as ill-advised. The New Haven railroad came 


hearings now being held by the public sesvice to the hearing as a petitioner to issue bonds would be adequate for some years. An expen 
commission on the petition of the New York, for what it regards as necessary expenditures. sive grade separation must be Gnade More 
New Haven and Hartford railroad for -pproval The New Haven railroad is not on trial during trackage is required and an extension of th 
of its proposed $67,000,000 bond issue. this hearing; no charges have been filed with yards is demanded. 

The vital, compelling issue appears to be the commission against the _ railroad. That” - 
this Should be disclaimer enough that a ‘‘public Necessary to Revise Signal System. 

Is the proposed issue necessary to conserve prosecutor” is required. “A shocking accident occurred last week 
the interests of the stockholders, and thereby The commission 1s asked by the railroad to which is a great sorrow to myself and to all 
the public, and to provide for proper develop- approve a bond issue—this is the big issue and the employees of the company, and we hays 
ment and improvement? the only one before the commission. It is seen the necessity for revising the signal sys- 

But the opposition to the issue, which has admitted that the New Haven is facing a grave tem. As soon ag it can be dane ts likely 
been firing from masked batteries to date, is situation, probably the most critical in its that a Poncicerabile sum of money will i 


apparently endeavoring to lead the commis - history; delay, nursed by an unscrupulous op- spent 
position, may pave the way for a receivership “T do 
and even for heavy direct loss to the stock- 


not feel that it is necessary or desira 
ble, or that I am competent to go into great 


holders of the road, and indirectly to the pub- detail about the needs of the property. But 
lic at large I do desire to emphasize the fact that the an- 
Pres. Elliott Makes First Appearance. nual improvements require the \expenditure 

Howard Elliott, the new president of the 9! @ large sum. It has been estimated that 


New Haven railroad, made his first public ap- from $10,000,000 to $15,000,000 a year should be 
pearance before a Massachusetts board, and Spent for the ordinary improvements.” 


in frank convincing manner placed the _ pro- Mr. Elliott also referred to the $29,000,000 of 
position confronting the road squarely before Short term Boston & Maine notes which come 
the road as follows: due next July. It was an added reason, for 


“In the language of the late Pres. Clevelana. the indorsement of the New Haven issue, he 
a condition and not a theory confronts us. It Said, that it would so improve the road's credit 
is a condition in which the New Haven and the that the Boston & Maine would be in a bette 
public it serves are interested. I cannot em- position to raise the money it needed. In ad- 
phasize too strongly the interest of all classes dition to the note issue, the Boston & Maine 
in this matter. As counsel has said, we need Would have to spend, he said, between $10,000,- 
$40,000,000 to pay obligations soon to become 900 and $15,000,000 on new equipment and new 
due, and soon after Jan. 1 we must pay ad- property. 
ditional obligations amounting to $6,023,750. 
As every business man knows, this company 
must and will meet its obligations when they 
are due. 

“A great railroad cannot stand still. The 
srowth of the business and the demands of the 
public for business requires the constant de- 
velopment of the service. What was sufficient 
yesterday and seemed adequate for many years 
is obsolete today. Developments must be 
made constantly. 

“The company has a contract for equipment 
which calls for the expenditure of $7,000,000. 
This sum will be spent for equipment of the 
most modern type, which will go far to insure 
the safety of the public and the protection ot 
employees. 


Elliott Cross-Examined. 
Mr. Elliott was cross-examined by Attorney 
Brown for the commission. He askea 1f it was 
true as stated in the first petition presented 
by the road, that $6,000,000 of the new money 
was to be used for working capital. Mr. Elliott 
said he was not familiar enough with the de- 
tails to Know. He was questioned in detail 
about bond issues of other railroads, which 
were, according to Mr. Brown on more favor- 
able terms than the proposed Morgan issue. 
Counsel Brown and Commr. Anderson then 
began to. inquire of Pres. Elliott concerning 
the value of the New Haven’s trolley and 
steamboat holdings, and whether considerable 
money could not be raised by the sale of these 


properties. Pres. Elliott explained that he 
Contracts for New Equipment. had not been long enough in his present po- 


“Other contracts have been made ealling for sition to acquire an exhaustive knowledge of 
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retary, and an active candidate for the vacan- 
cy, will pass another nervous week. During 
the week George’s friends found an old ruling, 
the general effect of which, was that even a 
resident of an outside city or town could be 
appointed to the excise board. As there has 
been some question as to whether or not Mr. 
Harlow has lived in Boston long enough to be 
a legal resident, this naturally was pleasing 
to him. The ruling was given to the governor, 
but the latter, not even by a wink, would in- 
timate whether George’s chances are better or 
worse. George is still hoping. 

He has the more reason to feel uneasy, how- 
ever, as the name of George B. Billings, immi- 
gration commissioner, has been presented to the 
governor as a candidate for the excise board. 
Mr. Billings has been endorsed for the position 
by former Govs. Crane, Draper, and Bates, 
among others. Billings expects the Wilson ad- 
ministration to give ‘his present job to a 
democrat, and has an eye out for the future. 
He lives in Jamaica Plain. 


How Jerry Got In. 

Some have wondered how it is that Jeremiah 
J. McCarthy, former republican, former pro- 
gressive, and now a Foss republican, is a can- 
didate for the excise board when he is never 
seen at the state house. . 

Here is the secret: 

Jerry goes down to the governor’s summer 
home at Cohasset Sundays. 

It is said that he leaves it to Dan Kiley to 
keep him informed of what is going on at the 
governor’s office. The delay, of course, has 
brought forward a number of other candidates. 


Named Langtry to State House Board. 


'The governor, however, batted out the new 
state house extension commission Wednesday, 
appointing former Sec. of State Albert P. 
Langtry of Springfield, chairman; and Joseph 
B. Russell of Cambridge, and Neil McNeill of 
Boston. The council complimented the gen- 
tlemen with immediate confirmation. General 
opinion renders a verdict of approval. This 
commission will have charge of the proposed 
extension of the state’ house. Mr. Langtry, 


‘ while secretary of state, was chairman of the 


old state house commission; Mr. Russell is a 
former president of the Boston chamber of 
commerce, and Mr. McNeill is an experienced 
builder with loads of practical experience in big 
building propositions. 


Dalton Wins Court Clerkship. 

The governor ended the scramble for the 
elerkship of the East Boston district court by 
reappointing Thomas H. Dalton. 


Inject a Little Ginger. 


A little ginger was injected into the contest 
between [Everett C. Benton and Cong. Gard- 
ner for the republican nomination for governor 
this week. -The colonel got after Gardner for 
having officeholders like Speaker Cushing of 
the house and Pres. Greenwood of the senate 
on his campaign committees, and then John N. 
Cole, chairman of the state finance commis- 
sion, banged Gardner for favoring the restric- 
tion of immigration. There were also some 
things said about Gardner being a college man 
and a “‘silk stocking.’’ 

The congressman refrained from personalities, 
but announced that when his opponent brought 
some really serious charges against him, he 
would be glad to answer them. Mr. Gardner 
shocked some of those republicans who carry 
their politics in their livers, by declaring that 
if the republican state convention platform 
didn’t suit him, he would run on his own plat- 
form, if nominated of course. As a result he 
will be allowed to have practically his own say- 
so about the state convention platform, if he 
is the nominee of the party. Mr. Gardner will 
announce his own platform shortly, and he 
says that he will seek advice as to labor, 
and social and economic problems outside his 
own party. 

Next week will produce some warm fighting 
between the two, as both will be speaking 
practically every day. 

Lieut-Gov. Walsh, the democratic candidate 
for governor, has announced his platform, and 
is pleased with the way it was received. He 
continues to ignore Gov. Foss at his rallies, 
and it is probable that he Will pursue this 
dignified and commendable course throughout 
the campaign, unless the governor fires the 
first stone. 

Charles Sumner Bird, the progressive candi- 
date for governor, disagreed with Walsh’s dec- 
laration in favor of state ownership of the 
Boston & Maine railroad, and in effect said 
that now, if ever, was the time to give the 
New Haven people a chance to make headway 
with their problems. Mr. Bird also announced 
that the open-door policy was to prevail at 


PRACTICAL POET TTCsS: 


his headquarters, 27 State street, and that all 
tagged plain citizen were welcome to come-and 


chat with him. Mr. Bird says that this will 
also be his policy if elected governor. So said 
Gov. Foss, but the governor was speaking in 
a Foss sense The governor Wwas talking with 
a once well known member of the lobby, they 
say, .when he. heard that quite a few were 
waiting to see him. The governor didn’t want 
outsiders to see him and the well known 


the 
man together, so Foss escorted the other to a 
small room. 

“Just wait here a minute, Ben,’’ said the 


governor. 
“Ben” waited two hours. 


Threw Qut Ward 19 Slate. 

The ballot law commission this week threw 
out the Ward 19 democratic ward committee 
slate filed by the James H. McInerney faction 
there. Although it was claimed that one name 
had been substituted secretly, after the paper 
was filed, and two signatures appeared on the 
paper which did not belong to their Owners, 
the coinmission did not discuss these features, 
but simply threw the paper out after Asso- 
ciate Judge Ahern of the Roxbury district court 
announced that the matter had been ‘“adjust- 
ed’ and that the men on the McInerney slate 
were willing to have the paper thrown out. 
This action leaves the McInerney people with- 
out any candidates for ward committee. On 
the primary ballot will appear the names of a 
rival slate headed by John C. Norton, 


O.K.ed Dock Board Plans. 

Gov. Foss and the members of the executive 
council disregarded the Massachusetts Real 
Estate Exchange, at the council meeting, on 
Wednesday last, and put their O.K. on the 
plans to date of the board of port directors 
for port development. This despite the fact 
that the exchange sent in a letter of protest 
on Wednesday against allowing the directors 
to spend any money until they have made 
public ‘‘comprehensive plans’’ for the develop- 
ment of the port. 

The council approved these matters: The 
contract of H. P. Converse & Co. with the 
directors for the building of wooden bulkheads 
on the Commonwealth flats at South Boston, 
for $184,136; the taking of the Eastern railroad 
pier in East Boston, and the taking by eminent 
domain of 2,565,699 square feet bounded hy the 
Commonwealth flats, Wood Island park, a line 
approximately following the stone wall east 


~ 6569 


of the Boston, Revere Beach & Lynn railroad, 
and Maverick street. Of this, about 158,000 
square feet is land, and the balance flats. 


Boomed Cox for Speaker. 

At Charlie Innes’s Ward 10 outing at Squan- 
tum last Saturday, Channing Cox was boomed 
for speaker, and W. W. Lufkin, Cong. Gard- 
ner’s private secretary, mentionéd as the logi- 
cal man for Gardner’s congressional seat, in 
case Cardner is elected governor. The Lufkin 
mention was by Innes. 


“Tom” Meagher Dead. 


Thousands of former 
chusetts, heard this week with deep regret 
that ‘Tom’ Meagher, who for 46 years sold 
candy and cigars from the stand in the house 
lobby at the state house, had died at his home 


legislators of Massa- 


in South Boston. 

An ardent patriot and a soldier who never 
lived down his hatred of the slave owner, 
“Tom” Meagher was one of the unique fig- 
ures on Beacon Hill until the day two years 
ago, when he was forced by illness to retire. 
So deeply did he feel about the causes that 


led up to the great civil strife of the 60s that 
he snubbed Gen. Morgan, ‘‘the raider,’’ as he 
called him, on the occasion of the southerr 
soldier’s visit to Massachusetts some years 
since. Gen. Morgan was presented to. Mr. 
Meagher at the candy counter in the lobby, 
but “Tom” turned his back on him and re- 
fused to acknowledge the greeting. 

Mr. Meagher’s greatest hero in the public 
life of Massachusetts was former Gov. John 
D. Long of Hingham, for whom he had a deep 
and undying affection. He knew Mr. Long first 


-when he came to Beacon Hill as a representa- 


tive from Hingham, and from that time un- 
til he died there was no one in public life com- 
parable to the south shore publicist and law- 
yer. ‘ 

Mr. Meagher has one other distinction that 
no man in Massachusetts has ever held —he 
is the only person not connected with the gov- 


ernment whose portrait has ever been hung 
in the capitol. The legislature of 1908 was 


responsible for this exception to general cus- 
tom. The members ordered a life-size paint- 
ing done in oils and on its completion pre- 
sented it to him: It was hung in the main 
lobby of the house, over the stand tne old 
soldier had graced for so long and there it 
hangs today. 

Mr. Meagher was buried in Calvary Cenie- 
tery early in the week. Post 32. G. A. R., of 
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which he had been for many years a member, 
had charge of the military details of the funer- 
al. 


Barlow Locks Horns with ‘‘Ring.”’ 

It begins to look as if the Middlesex county 
“ring,’’ which, under the able management of 
County Commr. Levi S. Gould of Melrose and 
the no less skilful County Commr. “Chet” 
Williams of Jayland, is in for the battle of 
its life, with the energetic Erson B. Barlow of 
Lowell leading the forces of reform. 

Barlow wants to be a county commissioner 


himself and the ‘‘ring’’ wants to give the va- 
eancy to Asso. Commr. Isaac Patch of Little- 


ton, a one-time business partner of Mr. Gould 
and a very efficient cog in the Middlesex coun- 
ty machine. Commr. Williams is not com- 
mitted to Mr. Patch so much as he is opposed 
to Barlow, but it isn’t necessary that he should 
be so long as Commr. Gould remains on the 
firing line. ‘ 

Barlow has foreed the fighting up to the pres- 
ent and he is going after the old-time mana- 


gers with banners flying and a host of re- 
eruits from all over the county cavorting be- 


different methods 
The late defal- 


hind him and shouting for 
than have prevailed for years. 
cation at the Cambridge jail 
figure in the campaign, particularly the find- 
ing of the state board of efficiency and econo- 
my with regard to it. Investigator . Tyrrell, 
who conducted the inquiry into the methods 
which permitted the defalcations to go on un- 
til they had reached into the thousands, dis- 
covered that the county commissioners had 
pursued a policy of keeping their hands _ off 
while the pilfering of public moneys was go- 
ing on, fearful that they might hurt some- 
body’s feelings if they interfered. The re- 
port is not at all complimentary to the com- 
missioners and the knowledge that such is the 
case is common property in Middlesex, a fact 
that the Barlow followers are taking full ad- 
vantage of. 

Printers’ ink is being used to good effect by 
the Lowell candidate and the chances look to 
be excellent that he will beat Patch and Mr. 
Gould’s machine at the primaries one week 
from Tuesday. Mr. Gould, it may be said, has 
had a number of fights in late years with per- 
sons who disputed his authority as ruler of the 
county, but he has never had one exactly like 
that being waged by the former Lowell sena- 
tor, who knows the ropes and is making the 
battle to break into Mr. Gould’s own board, 
where he may see the wheels go ’round with- 
out looking in from the outside. 


Egleston Sauare Backina Kelley. 

Egleston Square has broken into the house 
fight in ward 22, Henry X Kelley of that sec- 
tion being the candidate upon whom the dem- 
ocrats there are pinning their faith. 

Mr. Kelley is one of the popular young men 
of the district. a member of many of the so- 
cial clubs and other organizations and withal 
a hustler, who isn’t afraid of a doorbell. He 
is also a business man, being the manager of 
a successful wholesale business, and a politi- 
cian who has a few ideas on government and 
a few others on what ward 22 ought to ex- 
pect from the legislature. 


Ward 9 Mix-up Getting Hot. 

Ward 9, where City Clerk James Donovan is 
the loud acclaim when things are going as 
they should, but where an independent has 
been known to cross his fingers and slide by 
for the house occasionally, is in the middle of 
one of its annual spasms and the man who has 
tied things up this time is Joseph E. Ferreira. 

Ordinarily the method of the ward has been 
to pick out a couple of men to win and then 
to encourage as many others as possible to 
sit into the game. The sitters sit, while the 
runners run—and generally cop the nomina- 
tion. Once in awhile one of the sitters makes 
up his mind to run and that’s what Ferreira’s 
been doing this time. It’s too early yet to say 
that he may win, but it is certain that he has 
at least spoiled one of the big political issues 


for other candidates. That’s the “death 
wharf’ on Albany street. They've all been 


using it for years and all of them have prom- 

‘ised that they’d have a fence put around it 
after they were elected. Ferreira went out and 
put the fence around it first—after  press- 
agenting the event like a _ professional. As 
stated before, he may not win, but he isn’t 
just sticking around while the chosen ones 
are running. He’s running, too, but’ there 
are the usual number of sitters in the game, 
for there will be the names of 10 aspirants on 
the ballot a week from Tuesday. 


Cong. Wilder’s Death. 

Cong. William H. Wilder’s death, which oc- 
curred on Wednesday night, leaves a vacancy 
in the “Massachusetts republican congressional 
delegation and one that will be hard to fill for 
reasons not entirely political. 

Cong. Wilder was essentially a man of ac- 
tion, He was not only one of the most popular 
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legislators in congress, but he was a man who 
understood thoroughly the intricacies of 
the tariff as it affected Massachusetts industry 
and he was one of the few experts on cur- 
rency matters in the present congress. 

In Gardner, where he lived and where is 
located the great industry that he built up, 
he was regarded as a _ public-spirited citizen 
and was looked upon as everybody’s friend. 
His workmen loved him and as an employer he 


was one of the most just in the state. It was 
as a public man that he has been best known 
to the people of the state and his work in 
behalf of clean politics and humane laws 
stamps him as a publicist who will have an 
honored place in _ history. Mr. Wilder was 
elected for one term to the local house of rep- 
resentatives and the next fall was sent to 
congress to succeed the late Charles O. Tirrell 
of Natick. 


SALISBURY BEACH FIRE NOT FELT 
BADLY BY INSURANCE COMPANIES 


Salisbury Beach was looked upon by fire in- 
Surance underwriters as perhaps the most 
hazardous risk of the kind in all Massachu- 
setts and that it was fire-swept did not occa- 
sion the slightest surprise. Yet there was fire 
insurance—some, and it will perhaps be won- 
dered why, in view of the contempt in which 
it was held by the insurance fraternity. 

Notwithstanding the hysterical Post, which 
invariably out-yellows the American when it 
comes to estimating fire losses, the actual loss 
was nothing like $300,000. It was well below 
100,000 and while it is very difficult to discover 
What insurance was involved, it will probably 
come well under $40,000. This insurance was 
obtained in many cases not because the com- 
panies wished to go on the risk, even though 
the rate was as high as $4.50 on a five year 
policy. It was secured because of reciprocity. 

Thus a broker in Newburyport and esewhere 
who commands a choice line of desirable busi- 
ness, says in effect to a company: “I'll give 
you so much cream, but you must help me out 
by taking some of my Salisbury Beach skim 
milk.’’ 

And so it goes. 


Taking a Chance. 


A number of small companies interested in 
the high premium will be found to have taken 
a chance, but it is very certain that no careful 
underwriter except for the reciprocal feature, 
would risk it. Flimsy, tinder-box, rattle trap 
construction, with shockingly inadequate fire 
protection apparatus, Salisbury Beach stood for 
everything insurance-wise, that a summer re- 
sort should not. 

The fire insurance companies have had one 
of the toughest years ever known so far as 
New England is concerned and there is not a 
company manager but who is bewailing his 
loss ratio. There are no particularly large 
fires to worry them but the aggregate of losses 
ranging from $5,000 up is piling in as to dis- 
hearten the most optimistic. It is little wonder 
that capitalists are little drawn to fire insur- 
ance aS a means of investment now-a-days for 


a like study of the profits and loss charts of 
the results of underwriting in many compan- 
ies will give the answer. ° 


Phoenix Absorbs Connecticut. 


The Phoenix fire of Hartford has absorbed 
the Connecticut. also of Hartford and it is 
one of the biggest deals in fire insurance in 
years. At present writing the terms are un- 
known, but it is probable that the Connecticut 
shareholders will receive for each of their 
shares a dividend out of the Connecticut sur- 
plus, together with a share of Phoenix stock, 
which has been § selling around $300. The 
Phoenix will doubtless increase its capital and 
establish a “Connecticut Underwriters’ a kind 
of annex by which the Phoenix will be abe to 
keep intact the splendid agency plant which 
the Connecticut has established. 


AERIAL LIFE BUOY, 

A life buoy for aerial navigation has been 
invented by a Nova Scotia man. The para- 
chute is folded in a horizontal position on the 
tail of the flying machine and attached to the 
aviator by harness. It is folded by straps con- 
nected to electro-magnetic releases, and on 
the pressure of a button would open and lit 
the aviator out of his seat. 


MEAT PRICES TO MAKE FOLKS NUTTY. 

Get the vegetable, nut and grain habit, for 
they say because of the drought in the west 
meat prices are to soar as never before. The 
consumers as well as the dealers, better be 
looking into that Argentine supply and the 
possibility of getting a share of what is now 
being sent to Europe. 


~ 


His Windward Anchor. 
And many a man’s wonderful self-control 
is due to the fact that he has a helpmeet.— 
Chicago News. 7 
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Mayor Has a Birthday Message. 

A municipal birthday to mark the birth of 
the city and its 288rd birthday at Faneuil hall 
next Wednesday evening, is the latest idea to 
crop out of, Mayor Fitzgerald’s brain, and 
something which will give him an _ excellent 
opportunity to meet and discuss with the best 
and most influential business interests some- 
thing which will be very advantageous for the 
city’s commercial and _ industrial growth. 
Where he got the idea, no one seems to knows 
but those who are willing to give him credit 
oceasionally for originality claim that he has 
something in store for next Wednesday. night 
which will make even the most hardened anti- 
Fitzgeraldites in the city sit up and take 
notice. 

As would naturally be expected, the mayor 
will do the large part of the talking at the 
birthday celebration. He has a message on 
the future development of the city as a com- 
mercial and industrial centre, and he proposes 
to deliver it. He will also be ready and willing 
to listen to suggestions and hopes to have sev- 
eral other speakers there who are fully as 
enthused as he is over Boston’s future. 


Expect Lomasney Confirmation. 

Regardless of the fact that former Sen. Jos- 
eph P. Lomasney of Ward 8 was turned down 
three years ago for a position on the city’s 
health board, there is every indication that he 
is to be confirmed as a member of the school- 
house commission to fill the vacancy caused 
by the death of John F. Kennedy, if the opin- 
ion of some of those close to the civil service 
is worth anything. As far as they have been 
able to determine, everything looks favorable 
for Mr. Liomasney’s confirmation even though 
some of the more enthusiastic uplifters and 
opponents of the present City hall administra- 
tion have registered their protests at the State 
House against approving the appointment. 

That ‘Joe’? Lomasney will make a capable 
and conscientious member of the schoolhouse 
commission, is the opinion of practically every 
official at City hall, and more especially the 
opinion of those who remember him as head 
of the bridge department under the Collins 
administration. As head of that department, 
which is now a division of the public works 
department, Lomasney was a municipal re- 
former and compelled every man in his de- 
partment to render a full day’s work for a 
day’s pay. He also cut out the middlemen 
in purchasing suppies for his department and 
made an enviable reputation as an honest de- 
partment head. 


Nuisance Not Yet Abated. 


The Boston development and sanitary com- 
pany has yet to abate the bad odor nuisance 
at its Spectacle island plant, and unless some- 
thing is actually accomplished by that con- 
cern in eliminating the nauseating odor in 
short order, the city council proposes to call 
upon the mayor to cancel the ten-year con- 
tract. At Monday’s session of tne council, 
Councilman Smith introduced an order, which 
was adopted, calling upon the finance com- 
mission to investigate conditions and examine 
the contract for the purpose of determining 
whether the company is actually living up to 
the provisions of the contract. That order 
was introduced by the councilman because of 
the numerous complaints from residents of 
South Boston, Dorchester and Hast Boston 
that conditiong are as bad if not worse than 
they were when the New England sanitary pro- 
duct company was operating the plant. 

The action by the council, which was unani- 
mous, marked the beginning by that body of 
war against the development and_ sanitary 
company unless all the provisions of its con- 
tract, including the sanitary requirements, are 
complied with. Late in July the concern was 
given 30 days by Commissioner Rourke of the 
public works department to, remedy condi- 
tions. Early this month announcements were 
made that conditions had been remedied, but 
scarcely had the announcements been made 
before the people again began to kick about 
the odor at the plant. . 


Overlooked a Merchant's Son. 

Dist. Atty. Pelletier has opposition for the 
democratic renomination for district attorney, 
some of his closest friends say, because he re- 
fused to find a place in his office for the son 
of a School street merchant. These same 
friends of the district attorney are unanimous 
in their opinion that Timothy W. Coakley 
would never have thought of entering the con- 
‘test had it not been for the fact that the 
School street merchant put it up to him flatly 


that he could get from him through certain 
organizations support in practically every ward 
in the city which, together with his own per- 
sonal following, would land him tne nomina- 
tion. The School street gentleman’s talk was 
of such a convincing nature, it is said, that 
Timothy Wilfred decided he was right and that 
Mr. Pelletier could be defeated by waging 
against him a campaign similar to that con- 
ducted by the late John B. Moran in his fight 
for uistrict attorney against ex-Dist. Atty. 
Michael J. Sughrue. 

Last Monday night Mr. Coakley opened his 
speech-making campaign at Faneuil hall and 
directed his gun toward the district attorney’s 
office. During the week he has spoken in 
several other places, but what Mr. Coakley has 
said up to the present time has not been of 
sufficient importance to warrant the district at- 
torney in replying. 

When Timothy Wilfred jumped into the con- 
test, there were rumors in circulation that he 
had been put into the fight by Martin Lomas- 
ney because of Martin’s bitterness toward the 
district attorney. Such is not the case, al- 
though Martin may sanction all’ that Timothy 
has said about his opponent since going into 
the contest. Martin is taking no sides what- 
ever in the contest. That is because he could 
not get Congressman William F. Murray or 
some other democratic spell-binder to stand 
as Dist. Atty. Pelletier’s opponent. 


Salem D. Demonstrates. 

Again this week Chairman Salem D. Charles 
of the street commission demonstrated con- 
clusively that he can be depended upon in 
any emergency to fill any position when he 
was called upon to pose as the acting mayor 
of the city in reviewing Maj-Gen. James W. H. 
“Bill”? Myrick and his Fusilier veterans’ asso- 
ciation and kindred organizations in parading 
through School street on the way to Nahant 
for the fall field day of the ‘‘vets.” 

Salem was quietly sitting in his window on 
the third floor of City hall watching for the 
vets to parade throught the street when Ed- 
ward E. Moore, the mayor’s confidential and 
social secretary, rushed breathlessly into the 
office and urged him to hasten down stairs to 
the reviewing stand to review the paraders 
in the absence of the mayor. Though Eddy 
Moore was out of breath when he made the 
appeal to Salem, the genial head of the street 
commission and extremely cheerful head of 
the fish and game association made_ such 
haste that he meglected to wait for Sleep” 
Jennings’ elevator and went down four steps 
at the time.. At the entrance to the hall he 
was met by Asst. City Messenger Charley Sil- 
oway, with mace in hand but minus the ‘‘old 
honesty’ which the regular messenger carries, 
and escorted to the reviewing stand, where he 
was greeted with cheers by the paraders in 
the last platoon, as Salem arrived only in time 
to see that nlatoon. 


Salem was the only official whom Moore 
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could find to review the parade. The mayor 
had promised to be on hand, but his auto 
had a puncture and he could not reach the 
hall in time. When the head of the line turn- 
ed into School street and the mayor had not 
arrived, Moore was frantic. He tried to get 
Fresident Thomas J. Kenny of the city coun- 
cil, and then tried City Clerk James Donovan. 
Being unsuccessful he next tried to reach Col, 
30wdoin S. Parker, city collector and an old 
soldier. The colonel was out at the time. In 
every other office on the first two floors it 
was the same story. Then Eddie got as far 
as the third floor, and it was there that he 
found the genial Salem, but before he could 
get Salem down to the reviewing stand all the 
paraders except those in the last platoon had 
passed. 


Burned Wires Opposing Billings. 

The stories from Washington that Edmund 
C. Billings, president of the Paul Revere trust 
company and former secretary of the good 
government association, has been selected for 
collector of the port of Boston, caused a furore 
of excitement at City hall, so much so that 
the telephone as well as the telegraph wires 
were kept burning with Washington messages 
all day, those close to the administration and 
to the New England democratic members of 
congress, protesting against such an appoint- 
ment. In the absence of the mayor at Bidde- 
ford, Me., where he was speaking before the 
Biddeford business men’s association, Martin 
Lomasney fairly ordered Cong. William F. 
Murray to hasten back to Washington and 
fight the appointment. 

Any republican would be preferable to the 
appointment of a democrat of the Billings 
stamp and almost anyone in the city, even 
“Jack’’ Keliher, would be preferable to Bil- 
lings, is what the democratic warriors thought 
when they were protesting over the wire 
against the .naming of Mr. Billings as collect- 
or of the port. To them, the appointment of 
Billings would be the worst slap in the face 
administered in years, especially since they 
succeeded in getting the head of the Paul 
Revere trust out of the contest for the demo- 
cratic nomination for lieutenant-governor. 
Billings was ‘Dave’ Walsh’s candidate for 
lieutenant-governor, and those who claim they 


know say that Walsh got Billings to stand for 
interview which’ 


the nomination during an 
“Dave’’ held with Edmund after traveling to 
Belgrade, Me. 

Those who tell the story say that Billings 
was ready to jump into the fight until the 
democratic warriors of the city machine learn- 
ed of the fact. Then, according to those who 
tell the story, the warriors took Dave into a 
room at Young’s hotel and read the riot act 
to him for selecting a good government man 
to run with him on the ticket. After reading 
the riot act, the warriors warned Dave that 
unless Billings was pulled out of the fight with- 
in 24 hours that there would-be another candi- 
date in the field for the democratic nomination 
for governor. and for the sake of harmony in 
the party David is said to have telephoned 


Billings that it would be unwise for him, under 
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the circumstances to run _ for _ lieutenant- 
governor. The incident was closed by Billings’ 
formal announcement a day or two later that 
he felt obliged to decline to run for lieutenant- 
governor. 


Curb the Hoodlums. 

Chairman Charles Logue of the schoolhouse 
commission wants to know whether’ or not 
the juvenile court is a failure. He believes 
that it is not what it is cracked up to be and 
bases his contention on the fact that the 
judges have persistently refused to punish in 
any way the boy hoodlums about the _ city 
whose principal diversion during the summer 
months is breaking windows in the _- school 
buildings. During the summer months when 
the schools were closed, no less than $2000 
worth of windows were broken. The chair- 
man of the schoolhouse commission com- 
plained to the police commissioner and police 
captains and talked with patrolmen on_ the 
routes where the most damage was done, but 
learned directly from the police that there was 
no use in haling the boys into court, as the 
judges will not punish them, and if they do 
that the punishment is a farce and of no ben- 
efit whatever in breaking a boy of the prac- 
tice. : 
The chairman of the schoolhouse commis- 
sion expresses himself in a report to the may- 
or on the conditions of the school buildings, 
and expresses a hope that something will be 
done by the police and court authorities in 


the future to curb the young hoodlums, who 
damage city property. 
Red-Hot Journalism. 

Former Pres. ‘‘Tim.’’ Connolly of the old 


common council, and the only surviving mem- 
ber of the once famous Tomahawk club of 
ward 17, has,joined the ranks of mewspaper 
publishers, and during the next few days pro- 
poses to bring out the first copy of a weekly 
sheet to be known as the Tomahawk. 

“Tim’s’”? reason for becoming a publisher is 
because he feels that none of the papers now 
in existence, daily or weekly, devote sufficient 
attention to ward 17 politics and to the politi- 
cians who have been in control since the Tom=- 
ahawk club was a factor in the political life 
of Roxbury. The publisher has the assistance 
of former Ald. Frank J. O’Toole, who is run- 
ning for the democratic nomination for the 
governor’s council, and if “‘Tim’’ and Frank 
write as they talk the new publication ought 
to be red-hot at all stages and contain enough 
livellous stuff to keep the two new  news- 
paper men far enough away to prevent another 
publication of the sheet the following week 
and for many more weeks to come. But 
“Tim’ amd Frank say. that they will not 
write as they talk inasmuch as they will not 
mention names unless they are _  avpsolutely 
sure of their facts and facts of such a nature 
that the victims will not dare to strike back. 

Although the sheet will be an anti-organiza- 
tion paper, it will not devote all its space to 
attacking Cong. Curley and his Tammany or- 
ganization, for Connolly is as much against 
the anti-organization as he is against the reg- 
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ulars, and for that reason broadsides will be 
hurled in every direction. ‘‘Tim’’ himself is 
a candidate for the democratic nomination for 
the senate in the 4th Suffolk district, fighting 
Joseph J. Leonard, the Curley candidate, and 
Sen. Thomas M. Joyce, the anti-Curley can- 
diuate. 


Fixing Uipra ““Siate.** 
For the purpose of arousing all the possi- 
ble enthusiasm in the coming municipal cam- 


paign, which opens the day after the _ state 
election, the democratic city machine pro- 
poses to put into the field a slate of city 


council and school board candidates who will 
be a help rather than a hindrance to Mayor 
Fitzgerald’s re-election. Who the city council 
candidates will be, the directors of the city 
machine are not saying. They are equally as 
reticent over the school board candidates, but 
it is a cinch that the ward chairmen will not 
be allowed to name a slate. They will simply 
be given the privilege of ratifying the may- 
or’s choice of running mates. 

All that will be decided long before the state 
election so that the entire machinery of the 
city committee may get to work the day aft- 
er the state election securing signatures for 
the nomination papers. Every time in the fu- 
ture that the ward committee chairmen are 
ealled together they will be advised to have 
everything in readiness to start the city cam- 
paign on time, as the democratic bosses real- 
ize that better and more. satisfactory work 
may be accomplished in the early part of the 
campaign. 

Although the mayor has not yet publicly an- 
nounced that he will stand for re-election, 
there ‘is no question where he will be. And 
it is because of that fact that the numerous 
mayoralty candidates who were booming 
themselves a few months ago have _ quietly 
dropped out of sight, excepting. of course, ex- 
Cong. John A. Keliher and John R. Murphy. 
The Fitzgerald forces care nothing for either 
of those gentlemen. They ‘are waiting to see 
the citizens’ municipal league candidate trot- 
ted out. Then the fire will open. If Murphy 
stays in the fight, and those who have con- 
versed with him recently say he will, he will 
be attacked on both sides—by Mayor Fitzger- 
ald and by ex-Cong. Keliher. In a _  shown- 
down, the Keliher forces would be with Mayor 
Fitzgerald if the mayor and Murphy were the 
only candidates, as much as Keliher despises 
Mayor Fitzgerald and his followers. 


WORCESTER. 


Worcester, September 13.—Andrew W. 
Ekstrom, deuty collector of internal revenue 
for the 3rd Mass. dist. with cosy office quar- 
ters in the postoffice building and a salary 
of $2,000 a year, has handed in his resigna- 
tion to take effect Oct. 1. He is to engage 


in commercial business. 

The job of deputy collector of internal rev- 
enues, it has been discovered by John A. 
Thayer, former democratic congressman from 
the Worcester district, is within the classified 


Beer 


Brewed in Boston 


service and does not come under the list of 
jobs that the administration can hand out as 
rewards for political service rendered. 

This information has caused consternation in 
the ranks of the patriot. democrats who sneak- 
ed in bids for the job early in the year and 
solicited the assistance of former Cong. Thayer 
and national committeeman Dr. John W. 
Coughlin of Fall River. 

Mayor to Name Two New “Cops.” 

Mayor Wright will appoint two new police- 
men from the reserve ranks on Monday night 
and two reserves from the civil service list. 
The mayor, profiting by his past experience 
with the civil service commission, will appoint 
the two senior reserves as regulars and the 
two highest on the list of eligibles as reserves. 

That the state board of civil service com- 
missioners has determined to hold a tighter 
hand over appointments hereafter is shown 
by the fact that under a new ruling of that 
board local secretaries in Worcester and all 
other cities outside of Boston have been abol- 
ished and requisitions for eligible lists from 
which to make appointments must now be 
made direct to the Boston office of the commis- 
sion. All examination papers formerly in the 
custody of William B. Connor, local secretary 
ae City hall, have been sent to the Boston 
office. 


Gen. Wood a Candidate. 

There is no longer any doubt about the in- 
dependent candidacy of Gen. Charles W. Wood, 
the farmer-lawyer, for district attorney for the 
avowed purpose of defeating James A. Stiles 
of Gardner, the republican who is seeking re- 
election. 

A month ago Gen. Wood sought the nomi- 
mation as a progressive against Michael J. 
Flaherty of Whitinsville, known as the “sage 
of Craggy Peak,’’ but his nomination papers 
were destroyed or held up so that when the 
time for filing them came around there were 
not enough names to get his name on the 
primary ballots. 

If the fellows who put up the job ,to side- 
track Gen. Wood thought that he would quit 
the fight with that skirmish they miscalculated, 
for it only aroused his fighting blood and he 
at once served notice that he would be an in- 
dependent candidate at the polls. 

His independent nomination papers are now 
in circulation in every section of the county 
and are in the hands of friends who will see 
to it that they are returned and accounted for 
in time to insure his name being on the state 
ballott. 


Wasted. 


“Much energy is not utilized. There ought 
to be some way of conserving the rays of the 
sun.” 

“Yes, and look at all the enegy that goes 
to waste in chewing gum. If we could only 
haness the gum-chewers, eh?’’—Washington 
Herald, 
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stood by Sen. Lodge on the veto and voted 
down the president overwhelmingly. Bute it 
takes a two-thirds vote to override a veto, and 
in the house the bill failed on the second trial 
by just five votes. A bill of the same charac- 


Massachusetts’ Senior Senator is One of the Great American Publicists of the ter was vetoed by Cleveland; and it has been 
Generation, While as a Republican Leader His Advice Has Had 
Much to Do With Party Success. 


While Sen. Henry Cabot Lodge has become a 
minority senator within the last year, and 
therefore is more or less removed from the 
limelight, so virile and able a character cannot 
fade from the gaze of the American people 
merely because the opposition party has cap- 
tured control of congress. An efficient sena- 
tor always has opportunities to be useful, and 
the senior senator from Massachusetts may be 
depended upon to make himself heard and felt 
a great many times on the floor of the senate 
in the next few years. 

Indeed, taking things not quite in their se- 
quence, within the last few days Sen. Lodge 
has succeeded in doing something no other re- 
publican senator has yet done—in making a 
dent in the democratic tariff bill. This invul- 
nerable document had been before the senate 
for a month and no one had been able to do 
anything to it but talk at it, when the Bay 
State senator, after looking over his notes 
from home, submitted a few remarks on the 
paragraph relating to watches. This is the 
paragraph which Sens. Lodge and Smoot wrote 
in the Payne-Aldrich law, and which, by sub- 
stituting specific for ad valorem duties, 
stopped under valuations and enabled the gov- 
ernment to collect the revenue due it under the 
law. The democrats, whose hobby is ad valor- 
em, had monkeyed with the paragraph, and 
as Sen. Lodge explained, had again opened 
the door to the very frauds which the Payne 
law had checked. 

The Massachusetts senator went into a tech- 
nical analysis of the situation, in which he 
showed that in the case of time detectors the 
revenue—only people had made the duty pro- 
hibitive, so there could be no revenue, and 
that on travelling clocks, pure luxuries, which 
the demoeratic party is supposed to tax high- 
est, the specific duty had been removed en- 
tirely and the ad valorem had been reduced 
from 40 to 30 percent. Sen. Brandegee of Con- 
necticut swung in, and the two New England- 
ers were rapidly making fools of the finance 
committee, when Sen. Simmons came to the 
rescue and withdrew the paragraph, admitting 
that it must be rewritten. 

This encounter was the more interesting be- 
cause the paragraph represents the net result 
of the crusade of Cong. Rainey of MJlinois 
against the Waltham Watch company. Rainey 
started in to wipe out the company on the 
evidence furnished the ways and means com- 
mittee by a cut-price artist and succeeded in 
playing just the game the sharper wanted— 
to be permitted to flood the country with un- 
der valuations. Sven the finance committee 
could not stand for that. Rainey probably will 


put up a batte in the conference committee, 
but the senate is wise now. 

Continuing in the more recent past, Sen. 
Liodyge has been instrumental in causing the 
Wilson administration to realize that foreign 
affairs are international and cannot be mono- 
polized by a political party. Sen. Lodge had 
served for 16 years as a member of the com- 
mittee on foreign relations and is its ranking 


minority member. 

Things came to a climax in the senate re- 
cently when Sen. Bacon of Georgia, chairman 
of the committee on foreign affairs, attempted 
to run the party steam roller over a resolu- 
tion of Sen. Penrose of Pennsylvania calling 
upon the president to inform the senate Wwheth- 
er William Bayard Hale is in Mexico City as 
an agent of the government or as a private 


citizen. Bacon tried to force the resolution 
over and Sen. Lodge went at him hammer and 
tongs. 

“Let me now say that I want to support 
the president in every possible way in this 
Mexican matter,’ said Sen. Lodge. “I do not 
recognize that he is a democratic president 


when we are dealing with a foreign country; 
I think that he is the American president, just 
as much mine as yours. You can do nothing 
worse than exercise the power of your major- 
ity on the Mexican question. If you make it a 
party question you deal the worst blow to the 
administration that you can possibly deal. 
These matters are too serious to be made the 
subject of party action by the mere power of 
the majority.” 

When Sen. Lodge stepped from the major- 
ity to the minority ranks he left places’ of 
great power and influence. He had been chair- 
man of the committee on Philippines until two 
years ago, and had been one of the chief con- 


structive forces in framing legislation for the 
proper government of the islands, He then be- 
came chairman of the committee on immigra- 
tion, and in this position succeeded in accom- 
plishing one of the greatest legislative feats 
in the history of congress. This was the pass- 
age of the bill to revise the immigration laws 
—the Dillingham bill, it was termed—which 
proyided in an amendment offered by Sen. 
Lodge for the exclusion of illiterate aliens. The 
greatest evil of unrestricted immigration has 
been the influx of ignorant foreigners repre- 


senting the worst types of the European peas- 


ant, who debauch the labor market, as in the 
mill towns of New England, and contribute 
the element most easily worked upon by dema- 
gogues of the Ettor and Hayward type, who 
substitute trouble for contentment wherever 
they go. The figures show that the illiterates 
come from the countries where the most un- 


peoples live, and while there is no 
controlling the stream from Eu- 


desirable 
ideal way of 


rope, much can be accomplished by so raising 
the standard of admission. It has taken cour- 
age to urge this legislation, for it presents 
something of incidental injustice, but in its 
general purpose it has the approval of the 
leading sociologists of all countries. 

Sen. Lodge made the fight for the Dilling- 
ham bill and it went through the senate last 
winter by about five to one, and was passed 
also by the house. It was vetoed by Pres. 
Taft, notwithstanding that it was in line with 


the recommendations of the immigration com- 
mission, which had spent years and thousands 
of dollars studying the subject. The senate 


said that this was one of his few acts as 
president that Cleveland sincerely regretted af- 
ter leaving the White House. 

Aside from this great achievement Sen. 
Lodge has had an uneventful year. He is mak- 
ing the fight for Massachusetts on the tariff, 
with the able assistance of Sen. Weeks, and, 
as the opening paragraphs indicated, is get- 
ting a scrap now and then; but part of the 
business of the democratic congress is to put 
a crimp in New England, and the republicans 
will be helpless so long as they are in the 
minority. 

Sen. Lodge had reintroduced his tariff board 
bill, which unquestionably would be passed 
readily if the republicans were in power. He is 
making a fight for the payment of the French 
spoliation claims, which is a debt of honor 


inexplicable reason, has 
and he is doing all in his 


for 
long refused to pay; 


congress, some 


power to straighten out the tangle in which 
the much-needed appraisers’ stores’ situation 


appears to be enveloped. He put through the 
bill to restore Charles D. Daly to his place 
in the army, and in many minor matters he is 
rendering daily service to his state. 


FEEDING THE MULTITUDE. 


The great cold storage plant to be built 
on the new pier at South Boston is likely 


to make this city the greatest fish port in the 
country. It will be capable of storing 18,000,- 
000 pounds of fish at a time and will have 
every facility for handling cargoes that come 
in and go out. Fish plays a very important 
part among the food products of this country 
and 18,000,000 pounds under the roof of one 
building at any one time ought to furnish a 
breakfast or dinner for two or three times 
that number of people. 
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| WINTHROP MURRAY CRANE 


A Great Business Man Who Became One of Massachusetts’ Biggest Govern- 
ors and Rose to be a Power in the United States Senate and in the 
Affairs of the National Republican Party. 


The best story that could be told of former 
United States Sen. W. Murray Crane wouid 
be the story of the United States senate with- 
out him. It is too much to say that if Sen. 
Crane were in his old place as the head and 
feet of the senate things would be different, 
for they could not be very much; at least so 
far as the progress of the new administration 
has given opportunity to judge. But it is a 
fact that in retiring to private life Sen. Crane 
has left no successor who can do the peculiar 
and useful work he did. In fact, if all the 
able men of the senate were rolled together— 
and most of them are men of exceptional abil- 
ity, or they would not be where they are—the 
whole bunch would be unequal to some of the 
achievements which the junior senator accom- 
plished without any blare of trumpets or any- 
one but himself knowing much about them. 

Mr. Crane is one of the few men who have 
retired from the United States senate when he 
might have stayed in. He could have been re- 
elected easily enough. If there were any doubt 
on that point it was dispelled last winter, when 
the legislature got into such a tangle over his 
successor that the republicans almost as one 
man, turned to him with the hope that he 
would run again. But he had said in August, 
1912 that he intended to retire to private life 
at the close of his term, and notwithstanding 
the exceptional circumstances that induced 
many of his friends to try to get him to re- 
consider he was almost irritated that anyone 
could think anything could induce him to go 
back on his own word. He says little, but he 
means what he says, and when he announced 
that he wanted to get out of the senate he was 
in earnest. 

The reasons which induced Sen. Crane to 
withdraw from public life are clear to anyone 
that understands* his peculiar temperament. 
His specialty is handling men; in planning 
and carrying through legislative and political 
projects which require experience, skill and pa- 
tience. All these are hopeless in a member of 
the opposition. He must sit around and watch 
others do things; and Sen. Crane is not built 
to do that. 

His power and influence in the senate grew 
from the day he entered that body until finally 
little of importance went on either there or 
in the White House that he was not more 
or less directly concerned in. He was the 
senate leader. 

He was the silent, unseen power that directed 
more big undertakings than anyone suspected. 
It is said of him that he knew everything per- 
taining to senatorial and political affairs that 
any one man could know. He was liked by 
everybody on both sides and he was depended 
on absolutely by his party to carry out the 
party programme. He was the boss trouble- 
fixer of the senate, too, and equally the referee 
of republicans and democrats. 

While the republican party was in power, 
this position was enviable. It worked Crane 
almost to death, but a man can stand a great 
deal when things are going his way. But the 
progressive split weakened the power of the 


“old guard,’’ and when the democrats secured: 


control of the senate the former 
came merely hopeless members of the oppo- 
sition. They could agree among themselves 
what they would like to see done, from the re- 
publican point of view but they had not the 
votes to carry anything through. .They could 
hold their own partisans in linen, but this did 
them mo good, except for record purposes, be- 
cause they were outvoted every time. 

Sen. Crane saw all this coming, as did Ald- 
rich and Hale two years before. He knew that 
should he remain in the senate he would have 
only the thankless task of carrying all the 
burdens on the republican side without being 
able to accomplish anything for himself or his 
party. Hither he must do this or he must sit 
around and stagnate, and stagnation is not in 
his line. Moreover, Mr. Crane is not a. strong 
man and his work as one of the majority almost 
broke him down. He would have left the 
firing line long before he did if he could have 
done so honorably. 

What the future of Sen. Crane will be in 
politics is hard to suggest. He can hardly 
remain quiescent so long as there is political 
work to do, for he loves the excitement and 
sociability of politics and he likes to exercise 
his unrivalled talent for getting men together 
and making them pull together. He is today 
probably the ablest political mind in Massa- 


leaders be- 


. 


chusetts and always will be interested as an 
adviser, but conditions there are yet too chaotic 
for him to be openly useful. The republican 
party at least will hardly make a move without 
consulting him, yet he has little use for a 
leadership that gets nowhere. Mr. Crame is in- 
tensely interested in the rehabilitation of the 
republican party and will do anything in his 
power to help bring that about. When the 
progressives, through Sen. Cummins of Iowa, 
first voiced their plan for the calling of a re- 


publican national convention, Crane was one of 
the first men to come forward in its support. 
The party has been sharply criticised for 
permitting so large a southern representation 
in its conventions and for refusing to recognize 
the claims of delegates elected by primaries 
instead of under the rules of the national 
committee. Mr. Crane recognized the force of 


these criticisms and when Cummins proposed 


a convention at which reform in these respects 
could be made he heartily supported the plan. 

“T am in favor of holding a republican na- 
tional convention for the purpose of changing 
the basis of representation in proportion to the 
republican vote,’’ Mr. Crane said in a public 
statement, ‘“‘aand also to amend the rules for 
the election of delegates in such manner as may 
be deemed wise. History has shown that a 
change in the basis of representation is not 
likely to be made at a nominating convention, 
and this emphasizes the necessity of a spe- 
cial convention.”’ 

It will be recalled that Sen. Root also strong- 
ly endorsed the idea and in consequence a 


meeting of the executive committee of the re- 
publican national committee was held in Wash- 
ington last spring, the same presumably to be 
followed by a meeting of the full committee, 
in due time, to call the convention. Opinions 
have differed, however, as to whether the 
time for attempting the convention is ripe, 
and in view of the uncertainty as to how the 
new democratic tariff and currency legislation 
will affect the country no further move to- 
ward harmony will be made at present. The 
Massachusetts state election this fall may 
prove useful in this connection, for if the re- 
publican party is able to show any signs of 
its old-time strength and spirit, the tendency 
to remove all causes of friction will be accen- 
tuated. ‘When such a convention is held it 
may be assumed that Sen. Crane will be called 
upon to take a hand in its management. Talk 
is sometimes heard that ‘‘Crane-Penrose” ele- 
ment must be eliminated from the republican 
party, but the men who talk that way are not 
wholly sincere. They realize that no republican 


is more respected than Sen. Crane or has used 
the party less to advance his own ends. 


CABINET SALARIES TOO SMALL. 


Franklin K. Lane, secretary of the interior, 
is the latest high government official to com- 
plain that his salary will not meet the ex- 
penses which the office imposes. Yet by his 
own testimony, Mr. Lane is living in far from 
an extravagant fashion. He pays but $1500 a 
year house rent and not over $2000 a year for 
“Jee cream and pink teas,’’ and the Worcester 
Gazette with that intellectual broadness char- 
acteristic of certain styles of mind wants to 
know, what does the other $8500 goes for? 

Then it squares itself by saying that Mr. 
Bryan complains, ambassadors complain, even 
presidents have said that the $75,000 a year 


which the position yields leaves little or no 
margin above expenses. There can be no 
doubt, it concludes, that all of these com- 


plaints are well founded, 
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PRACTICAL POBITICS., 
eins. Meee as eM SO ee er 


JOHN W. WEEKS 


Successful Financier Who Won His Way From an Obscure Boyhood to Be- 
come Head of One of America’s Foremost Banking Houses, a Con- 
gressman of National Reputation and United States Senator. 


From an alderman of the city of Newton to 
United States senate in thirteen years—this is 
the political record of John W. Weeks; and 
during that time Mr. Weeks has made a record 
in his eight years of service in Washington 
which is almost unapproached by that of any 
other congressmen. He is recognized on the 
republican side of the senate today as one of 
the strongest men in the minority, and should 
the senate go republican again—as it may 
within a very few years—Massachusetts would 
be assured, at least until 1919, of being repre- 
sented by a man who could get results for his 
state and for his party. - 

Mr. Weeks—or Capt. Weeks, as he is en- 
titled to be called because,of his six years’ ser- 
vice aS commander of the Massachusetts naval 
brigade—was elected to the 59th congress from 
the old 12th dist. When the last reapportion- 
ment was made this district was found to be 
about 27,000 too large to remain a congressional 
district and in consequence Capt. Weeks was 
placed in the new 18th dist., about half of 
which was strange to him; and it is a fine trib- 
ute to his. popularity where he is best known 
to say that the only opposition he has ex- 
perienced in his public career came from the 
new territory thus acquired. 

This new district, under former conditions, 
Was nominally republican from 2000 to 2500, 
yet with nearly 6000 votes cast for the bull 
moose candidate, most of which came from re- 
publicans, and after a bitter primary fight for 
the nomination and despite the fact that halt 
of the district was new, Capt. Weeks won 
his third re-election by the normal republican 
majority and ran away ahead of his ticket. 

Capt. Weeks carried every town and city in 
the district with the exception of South Fram- 
ingham, where .Mr. Long lived, and Ashland, 
where he had a factory. In the final-vote for 
president, governor and member of congress 
the running of Capt. Weeks was phenomenal, 
as these figures show: 


WATS Fels 2 SU Ay In SAN aia angela ea aac 15,928 
Walker, republican nominee for governor 12,696 
DAT Go erie lerttataate aialss ein dha-are eso sais sie’ SATSANG oLeik re 13,370 
RROOSB GV tae eidisle Silden clues Dest es WT AT As 10,352 
Bird, progressive for governor .......... 10,045 
‘ Fiel, progréssive for congress =.......... 5,869 
UVES CP peminise | pal Pel techte Teta kleine Sony ise" eae 11,950 
VOR Geers) Santee es Scr Sethe, oe a Foils hie ass 3 5 80 13.665 
MONGROLEC EL, yh Ot Race EDEL eee ace 13,771 


The contest for the seat of United States Sen. 
W. Murray Crane was one of the most spir- 
ited ever seen in Massachusetts. Capt. Weeks 
entered the field early. and he was onposed by 
Samuel W. McCall, who had served in congress 


for 20 years and was one of the most distin- 


guished men ever sent to that body from tho 
Bay state; former Gov. Eben S. Draper, who 
had served two terms in the executive cnair 
and had been a wheelhorse for the republican 
party for a generation, and Curtis «uild, who 
had been governor of Massachusetts three years 
and was appointed United States ambassa:ior to 
Russia by Pres. Taft. ; 

It took 31 ballots, spread over several diavys, 
to decide the contest. The first of these show- 
ed McCall 63, Weeks 56, Guild 14, Draper 12, 
Gillett 4.. On the 31st ballot Capt. Weeks re- 
ceived 97 votes and the nomination, which guar- 
anteed his election unanimously, so far as the 
republican majority of the legislature was con- 
cerned. 

Since entering the senate Capt. Weeks has 
divorced himself completely friom all business 
connections which might be held to exercise 
any possible influence upon his votes. He had 
long been a member of the prosperous banking 
and brokerage firm of Hornblower & Weeks 
and he retired from that. He was vice-vresi- 
dent of the great First National Bank of Fos- 
ton and he gave uv that position. 

The equipment of Sen. Weeks for important 
work was recognized by the democratic major- 
ity which assumed control of the senate upon 
his entrance to that body. He was one of the 
few republicans assigned to the newly created 
committee on banking and currency, which is 
presumed to be responsible for the bill reorgan- 
izing the fiscal system of the government which 
Pres. Wilson expects congress to pass during 
the present extra session. To the banking and 
currency committee Sen. Weeks brought 25 
years of active banking experience; and he has 
also been a member of the banking and curren- 


ey committee of the house and the national 


monetary commission, of which Sen. 
W. Aldrich was chairman. 


Nelson 


. It is fitting also that Sen. Weeks would be 


assigned, as he was, to the committee on forest 
reservations and the committee on conservation 
of national resources. The Weeks bill for the 
protection of the Appalachian forest reserves 
is one of the most famous statutes on the 
books. It was passed by congress while Capt. 
Weeks was still a member of the house ana 
aimed primarily, although not in terms, to 
bring the great forest reserves of the White 
mountain region of New England under fed- 
eral control. This bill had the open opposition 
of many sincere members who believed it to 
be unconstitutional and at one time it was 


opposed strenuously by Joseph G. Cannon, then 
speaker of the house. But Mr, Cannon finally 
agreed neither to oppose nor favor the measure, 
chiefly because Cong. Weeks was in charge of 
it, and it became law. 


Sen. Weeks, as a member of the house, is 
also father of the law for the federal protection 
of migratory birds. which has been desired by 
scientific societies interested in the preserva- 
tion of bird life for many years. In 1904 a mi- 
gratory bird bill was introduced, but no action 
was taken upon it, as the project appeared then 
impossible. In December, 1908, Cong. Weeks 
introduced his own bill and re-introduced it in 
each subsequent congress until the 62d when, 
largely in consequence of the work done in part 
by the Newton congressman, it was enacted. 
This measure is of tremendous importance and 
ranks with the Weeks forestry law as the most 
progressive and practical conservation legisla- 
tion of recent years. Sen. Weeks is a member 
also of the committees on Philippines and pub- 
lic health and quarantine service. Another com- 


mittee of which he is a member is that on 
coast defenses, in which his training at Annap- 
olis and his subsequent experience as a naval 
officer will make him extremely useful, 


Sen. Weeks may be regarded as one of the 
republican leaders of Massachusetts, although as 
yet he has assumed few of the burdens of 
leadership. Although firm, he is not dictatorial 
by nature and prefers rather to exercise an 
influence in politics than to exert a power. He 
is a loyal republican and has no apologies to 
make for that fact, but he is also a broad- 
minded man who is fair in all his dealings and 
makes no enemies for himself or his party. 


While a minority senator is greatly handi- 
capped in his usefulness to the country, how- 
ever great his ability, Sen. Weeks has been 
able to do something useful. His greatest ser- 
vice thus far has been his criticism of the 
original Glass-Owen currency bill, given to the 
public in the form of a_ statement prepared 
with great care after a thorough study of the 
measure to which the Wilson administration 
had attached its fortunes. Weeks riddled the 


bill from a dozen points of view, and it is 
noteworthy that since his criticism was pub- 
lished many of the changes made in the bill 
have been in line with his suggestions. While 
it would not be pretended that the arguments 
of Sen. Weeks were the sole basis for the 
changes, it is a fact that long before others 
had spoken the junior senator from Massachu- 
setts had pointed out the radical defects in 
the bill and that the consensus of banking 
opinion has confirmed his views. 

One of the few speeches on the tariff to 
which the senate has listened with anything 
but impatience was made by Sen. Weeks. Like 
the currency address, this was a_ profound 
analysis of the bill, and much of it could be 
used as a campaign document in Massachu- 
setts next fall. Sen. Weeks has had a compila- 
tion made of all the letters written him from 
Massachusetts suggesting changes in the tar- 
iff bill, and these of themselves form a library 
which the campaign orator would find an al- 
most inexhaustible fund of information. 
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PRACTICAL PG@LITICS. 


EVERETT C. BENTON 


A Republican Whose Fidelity to Principle and Loyalty to His Friends 
Makes Him One of the Strongest Candidates For Governor 
" the Party Has Had in Many Years. 


So long as the repuvlican party of Massa- 
chusetts is able to inspire in men like Col. 
Everett C. Benton of Belmont, candidate for 
governor, a desire to be its leader, an ambition 
to serve as its standard bearer, it-is safe. 
In other states there may be danger, there 
may be revolt and there may be wreckage, 
but in Massachusetts there always will be 
hope. It will be only when desertions come 
from the ranks of men like Col. Benton thar 
destruction will threaten. 

He is no politician and he makes no claim: 
to being one; he would, indeed, resent the im- 
putation that he is one were it applied to him. 
He is, on the other hand, a high-class busi- 
ness man, clear-headed, honest, clean in 
thought and in living, impatient only of dis- 
honesty and chicanery. On top of those qual- 
ities, however, he is exceedingly able, ex- 
tremely forceful and extraordinarily resource- 
ful. His whole training has been that of the 
man who deals in facts. He is quick to dis- 
cern sophistry in those with whom he comes 
in contact and equally quick to resent it. 


He has always been a republican even 
before ambition spurred him to seek the 
gubernatorial nomination. He has remained 
a republican always, and even during the 
trying; days of a. year ago, when some 
of the party leaders were sidestepping all 
Over (ithe dot “in ‘the . effort».to ~ indi Ja 
safe standing ground midway between re- 


oublicanism and the so-called progressiveism 
of the radicals, Mr. Benton stood in the mid- 
dle ef the road shouting his own belief in the 
republican party and reiterating daily his cun- 
fidence that through the republican party 
alone lay safety to the nation. 


His broad-mindedness is shown in the facr 


that he blames no man for whatever form of 
belief he may hold, but he insists that the 
belief itself shall be genuine. He has no use 
for men who set their sails to catch every 
breeze. 

Mr. Benton is a self-made man in the best 


sense of the word. He began life in the little 
village of Guildhall, Vt., where he was born 
on Sept. 25, 1862. From that time almost his 
life reads like one of the old-time romances. 
Silver spoons were scarce when he was a boy, 


and in that particular section of New Eng- 
land where he was born they were regarded 
as more or less mythical; at least, no one 


resident there had ever seen one. 


Hence it came about that young Benton’s 


life was much like that of other farm boys. 
He attended school when school was open, 
that being when the boys were not needed 
for planting, weeding or harvesting. He farm- 
ed during the remainder of the time. But 
running through his nature was a streak of 


independence and this culminated when he was 
16 years of age in his determining to forsake 
the farm for the arts.. As a result, he sought 
employment on the old Essex County Herald, 
a very important newspaper of that day in 
that locality. A few years later young Ben- 
ton was a Zourneyman printer, all chronicles 
relating to the subject agreeing that he was 
a good one. 

That the education he acquired during those 


days of short school sessions was diligently 
added to when young Benton followed in the 
footsteps of Gutenberg and developed his 
talent in the art preservative is shown by a 
volume which now can be obtained at’ the 
Boston Public Library. It is entitled ‘‘The 
History of Guildhall, Vermont,’’ and it was 
compiled, written and printed by Everett C. 


Benton, as the title page will show. 

The independence which had determined him 
to forsake farming for the stick and rule 
again asserted itself when he had reached the 
age of 19 years, and one morning he alighted 
from a train in Boston—a strange boy in a 
strange city and among strange people. All 
he brought with him was his trade, his cour- 
age and a determination to win. 

His youth made it difficult to secure a job 
as a printer, and he early made up his mind 
that the printing trade was overcrowded any- 
way. CirGumstances directed his footsteps to 
the insurance field, and almost before he knew 
it he was an employee of John C. Paige, then 
conducting one of the leading insurance of- 
fices of Boston, just as the concern which 
bears his name is now a leader. 

Diligence and application, even so far back 
as 1881, were merits that attracted attention, 


especially when they were possessed by a 
man so young that he might commonly be sus- 
pected of a desire to seek amusement rathe1 
than labor and who would not have been 
blamed particularly had he yielded to it. Be- 
cause of his diligence and application, though, 
young Benton was promoted in short order to 
be the head of a department in the John C. 
Paige office. 

He soon was recognized as one of the im- 
portant figures of the insurance world, and in 


the reorganization of the John C. Paige com- 
pany that followed the death of the old firm’s 
founder, Mr. Benton was admitted to partner- 
ship. He and his partners worked untiringly 
and unceasingly. Every triumph but spurrea 
them on to greater effort, until today the John 
C. Paige company is the greatest general in- 
surance office east of New York. 

Not content with that achievement Mr. Ben- 
ton a few years ago organized the Massachu- 
setts Fire & Marine Insurance company, one 
of the four stock fire insurance companies do- 
ing business under a Massachusetts charter. 
Mr, Benton’s belief was that there was room 
in Massachusetts for more fire insurance com- 
panies working under a home charter, The 
suecess of the Massachusetts Fire & Marine 
has demenstrated that he was right. 

As might be seen by his success in life, 
Col. Benten is a fighter. He goes best when 
the going is bad, and that is true not only 
in his business affairs, but in those other de- 
tails of every day life which every man en- 
counters. Col. Benton has not been so wrapt 
up in his business that he has not had time 


to take part in politics. He has, in fact, been 
somewhat active politically. One of his mem- 
orable battles was in 1904, when he disputed 
with Wugene N. Foss, now governor of Massa- 
chusetts, the right to represent the republican 
party as a delegate-at-large at the national 
convention in Chicago. Col. Benton wasted no 
time in the preliminaries. He went at Mr. 
Foss with all the energy at his command and 
he was loyally supported by his friends. The 
outcome was that Mr. Foss received a beat- 
ing that is the talk of the politicians to this 
day. 

Col. Benton was appointed by Gov. Guild a 
member of the metropolitan park commission, 
and has consistently advocated, and caused to 
be adopted, rules and regulations permitting a 
freer use of the parks by the public, and mak- 
ing all the reservations more available to the 
people. 

Some years ago he purchased the Cushing 
estate at Belmont for a family home, and, 


after restoring the gardens, posted at the en- 


trance invitations admitting the public. 
Col. Benton in 1885 married Miss Willena 
Rogers. He has six children. His son, Jay, is 


a practicing attorney; Charles E. is in the of- 
fice of John C. Paige & Co.; his oldest daugh- 
ter two years ago married Carl E. Lonegren 
of Duluth, Minn., Miss Dorothy Benton is now 
in college, and Hannah and Josiah are attend- 
ing the Belmont publie schools. 

Col. Benton is the most democratic of men 
—in fact, it would have been hard for a man 
of his upbringing to be otherwise. His own 
early struggles have taught him to sympathize 
with others situated as he was, and who are 
striving to rise in the world. 


His election as governor guarantees’ the 


state a constructive business administration, — 


He will bring to the office of governor the ag- 
gressive qualities and keen insight into busi- 
ness which have marked his entire career, and, 
what is perhaps fully as important, he will 
never forget in his dealings with men to tem- 
per justice with human sympathy and broad 
charity. 


PRACTICAL POLITICS. 
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CHARLES SUMNER BIRD 


Progressive Candidate for Governor, An Able Citizen, and One Who Is 
Fighting for Ideals That He Himself Put in Practice Long Before 
They Were Political Issues. 


So long as the progressive party can pro- 
vide honest, earnest, forceful and capable men, 
like its candidate for governor this year and 
last, Charles Sumner Bird of Walpole, to be 
its candidates for office and do the pioneer 
work of clearing the path for it, so long must 
it be reckoned not only an influence in the 
politics of Massachusetts, but an actual factor 
in government. 

Mr. Bird would probably be the last to as- 
cribe any of the party’s success to himself, and 
in this he would be wrong. He just as emphat- 
ically denies that the »arty’s strength is due 
wholly to him, and in that he is right, de- 
spite the efforts of the interested, the insin- 
cere and the ignorant to make it appear that 
the progressive is a one-man organization. 

To the student of politics the success of the 
progressive party was inevitable the moment 
its platform was announced. It grappled with 
live problems; it offered remedies for well recog- 
nized and open economic evils. It promised a 
refuge to those thousands who for years had 
been hoodwinked, deceived and betrayed by 
the republicans and who distrusted the sin- 
eerity of the democrats. It was, in fact, essen- 
tially a party of honesty. Age had not yet sub- 
jected it to the temptations of maturity. 
Those suave gentlemen’ who make a_ profes- 
sion of trafficking in the people’s rights and 
doling them out as special privileges to the 
few had not and have not attached themselves 
to it. It was young and virile and it had a just 
fight for principle on its hands; it was in the 
same position exactly that the republican par- 
ty was in 1860, when it had nothing to con- 
sider but the principles that gave it life and 
its only object was to right grave human 
wrongs that threatened to disrupt the republic. 

Failure to recognize these truths was what 
caused all the trouble of last year for the 


two older parties. Both were timid; neither 
could, even had it wished to do so, entirely 
sever the connections’ with special privilege 


beneficiaries to whom for years past both had 
been looking for comfort and support. 

Thus the progressive party, even with some 
other than Charles Sumner Bird at its head, 
would have become just as powerful politically 
as it has under his guidance. Choosing the 
man to lead the fight was one of the lesser mat- 
ters that confronted the leaders, so long as 
he was honest in his devotion to the progres- 
sive cause, courageous to a degree human 
frailty seldom attains and willing to sacrifice 
his comfort and his peace of mind for the 
welfare of his followers. There were many 
such in the movement last year, but the lead- 
ers wisely determined to canvass the entire 
party and pick if they could the very best of 
them all to shoulder the burden. 

Thus it was that they tendered the guber- 
natorial nomination to Mr. Bird. Never was 
the innate modesty of any individual put to a 
severer test. He knew what it was the lead- 
ers desired to find in their standard bearer; 
he had taken some active part in outlining the 
traits necessary in the candidate. When there- 
fore the party turned to him unanimously it 
eaused him the most intense surprise. He 
eould searcely believe that he was regarded 
so highly. It required some little argument on 
the part of the wisest among the progressives 
to convince him that he was’ the man who 
should shoulder the burden. 

Once that was accomplished, however, the 
hardest work of the party directors was 
at an end. Their task from that time forward 
became one of organization; Mr. Bird preached 
the gospel and took care of the propaganda. 

One of the elements of his own success, po- 
litically as well as in business, is due to the 
fact that he entertains no illusions. He has 
hopes and he has ambitions, as have all 
healthy, right-minded men, but he does not 
permit these to befog his judgment. Thus it 
was that when he became a candidate for gov- 
ernor last year he swept aside so far as he 
himself was concerned all those little enthusi- 
asms that progressives generally were feeling 
then. Like a true business man he sat quiet 
for a time and communed. There was some- 
thing to accomplish. What was it? Having an- 
swered that he asked himself: What is neces- 
sary to accomplish it? Get the votes, was the 
answer. Mr. Bird dropped everything else 
right there and proceeded to get the votes. He 
devoted his days and his nights to that task. 
He never lost sight of it. He visited every sec- 
tion of the state. He found hectic enthusiasm 
and no organization in some parts. He discoy- 


interest 
there 


ered effective organization and small 
in others. He learned of some where 
was neither organization nor interest. 

It was then his judgment came to his aid. 
He discerned early in the campaign that his 
lieutenants, in their enthusiasm for the cause, 
were deceiving themselves when they claimed 
eertain victory, and that the real task that 
confronted the party was that of building for 
this year or next. He kept up his own fight 
to the end, but while doing so formulated his 
plans for advancing the progressive organiza- 
tions after the campaign had ended. He spoke 
from many platforms; toward the end he be- 


t 


came as one inspired and his speeches—parti- 
cularly the impromptu portions of them— 
aroused his hearers to pitches of enthusiasm 
such as mo other political speaker in the cam- 
paign was capable of doing. 


He made a great battle; to that history at- 
tests; but he was building for the campaign 


that is opening now, and there is no question 
even in September that he builded both wisely 
and well, for he is, at the present time, the 
only man of the four who is a candidate for 
governor whose appearance on the stump the 
voters of the state are awaiting with any de- 
gree of interest. 
There are reasons 
although again Mr. 


why this should be so, 
3ird will probably dissent. 
He is the only one of them whose real per- 
sonality is in the campaign. The issues he 
preaches are part of his regular life. Not one 
of them he has not practiced long years before 
it became a plank in a political platform. In 
his own business—and he is one of the larg- 


est manufacturers of paper and paper pro- 
duets in the United States—-he adopted long 
ago those humanitarian principles that are 


part of the progressive propaganda. The eight- 
hour day has long been an established feature 
of the Bird plants; the theory that industry 
owes support and succor to those it has 
maimed or whose life energy it has sapped 
through a lifetime of devotion to it—the the- 
ory upon which the workingmen’s compensa- 
tion acts are built—has long been in vogue 
there. A living wage for the individual, Mr. 
Bird has always insisted on. The head of the 
family is the industrial unit, in his opinion, 
and not the whole family down to the young- 
est child that the law will permit to escape 
school, as is the case in so many manufactur- 
ing centres just now. That is another rule 
which is rigidily enforced in the Bird plants. 


One might enumerate the whole progressive 
platform, only to discover that Mr. Bird had 
embraced and put into practice most of 
its planks before he had an idea even _ that 


they might some day become live issues of 
government in Massachusetts. This is one of 
the reasons his candidacy has appealed to so 


many and it is one of the reasons why the 


progressive party has grown so rapidly and 
why it will in the near future expand faster 
even than it has so far. 


As to Mr. Bird himself, he was born in East 
Walpole, where one of his factories is located. 
In his early days he saw much of Charles 
Sumner, after whom he was named, the great 
publicist having been his father’s closest friend. 
The paper business was in a bad way when 
he took the Walpole plant from his father, but 


he, through the introduction of business 
methods that were unknown to the _ older 


school, rejuvenated it and extended it until he 


has three other plants in the United Siates 
and one in Canada. He is a great sportsman, 


delights in a trip to the deep woods, but is of 
a nature so thoroughly honest that he jis will- 
ing to make any sacrifice to further the eause 
he believes is the true one and through which 
the nation and the state are surely to rise to 
that greatness foreordained for both, 
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‘CONG. A. P. GARDNER 


Essex County Statesman Now Seeking Republican Nomination for Governor 


One of Massachusetts’ Foremost 
Whose Courage is Fully 


Political Economists, and One 
Equal to His Wisdom. 


When 11 years ago Capt. Augustus Peabody 
Gardner left the Massachusetts senate, where 
he had been a leader, to enter the lists for the 
nomination for congress he said that his head- 
quarters would be in the saddle and his plat- 
‘form under his hat. Now that he is a candi- 
date for governor his headquarters _ are still 
very much in the saddle while his platform 
will be just what- the republican voters 
their convention declare it to be. There will 
be no evasion of any of its planks, and, 


should Mr. Gardner be elected governor the 
party platform will . still remain the party 
guide. He will moreover see to it that the re- 
publican legislators remain as loyal to it as 
he. 

That he has not departed from his original 
style of campaigning, former Sen. George A. 
Schofield had forcibly impressed’ upon him in 
the notable fight in the old Essex district last 
fall when Cong. Gardner won out by the larg- 
est plurality but one ever given him by his 
loyal supporters in the 6th district. George, 
“1 am going to congress.” It did look so easy 
with Arthur L. Nason of Haverhill, a militant 
progressive in the field. But the captain mere- 
ly laughed. His headquarters were again in 
the saddle, but his platform was his record, 
which was in the mind and memory of prac- 
tically every voter in Hssex county, for it is 
of the kind that needs no exploiting. It may 
be said, too, in this regard, that Cong. Gard- 
ner is not the sort of official to exploit it, nor 
was he required to. 

It can be said with truth that there is not 
a better loved congressman in Massachusetts 
than Capt. Augustus P. Gardner. No request 
nor appeal ever has come to him from a con- 
stituent or from a Massachusetts resident that 
he has not responded to by making the cause 
his own. 

His broad-mindedness was exemplified on 
more than one occasion and there are reasons 
why he is as popular among the congressmen 


in 


as he is at home among his constituents. There’ 


have been districts in Massachusetts that were 
democratic even while the republicans were 
piling majorities in all parts of the state ex- 
cept Boston. 

The residents of Boston, however, had as 
many favors to ask of their congressmen as 
did those of the other parts of’ the state, but 
there were times, especially when partisanship 
was running high over some measure or meas-~- 
ures that were pending, when democrats, es- 
pecially those from the eastern states found it 
hard to secure favors at the hands of a re- 
publican administration. 

Hence it was that Cong. Gardner’s good- 
fellowship was placed at the disposal of the 
Massachusetts democrats and much of the pop- 
ularity some of the Boston congressmen at- 
tained at home was because of the Hssex 
county member’s willingness to go to the front 
for them at Washington. 

This trait has not been nor will it be for- 
gotten. There is not a democrat in Washing- 
ton who will not work his head off for Cong. 
Gardner, and the result will undoubtedly be 
that he will have more friends under the pres- 
ent democratic administration than any other 
republican in congress. 

Cong. Gardner was a leader of the original 
insurgents against Uncle Joe Cannon’s arbi- 
trary sway as speaker of the national house, 
yet he is such a frank and open opponent that 
even Uncle Joe could not long hold animosity 
against him. 

It added the zest to the captain’s campaign 
last fall that his militant progressive opponent 
was going about the district telling the people 
that Theodore Roosevelt said Gardner must 
be defeated at any cost. The way the con- 
gressman came back at ‘Teddy’ pleased the 
old Essex district so much that the people 
haven’t got done laughing over it yet. 

There probably was no congressman that 
the colonel desired less to see returned than 
A. P. Gardner. The congressman loyally sup- 
ported Pres. Taft and with the disruption of 
the party by the latter’s defeat he set himself 
to work to rally the people again to its stand- 
ard. Upon Cong. Gardner as largely as upon 
any other leader that stands true will depend 
the future salvation of the republican party 
and the people not only of his district but of 
the state are looking to him. 


Last April in a speech entitled ‘‘A Republi- 
can Clinic or What Ailed Us’”’ he said in com- 
mittee of the whole of the house: 


“From the country’s viewpoint there were 
two sound reasons for dismissing the repub- 
lican party from power. In the first place, 
we stubbornly-resisted reasonable reforms. Why 
we did so, it is hard to say. Perhaps the 
truculent manner in which those reforms were 
advanced may have had much to do with our 


course. No man likes to be seized by the 
throat. No man who is a man will stand 
being threatened, especially by a reformer. 


Moreover, he who has been breathing it long- 


est is the poorest judge of the atmosphere of 
a-crowded room. Perhaps in like manner we 
republicans were so long in power that we 
ceased to be conscious of the trend of public 
opinion that enveloped us, 

‘It is not true that we were corrupt. It is 
not true that the Payne law was a violation 
of our promises, expressed or implied. It is 
true, however, that the country was ill content 
with some of the schedules of the Payne law. 

Ae We failed to move with the age. 
The republican chieftains could not adjust their 
views to modern schools of thought. They per- 
sisted in governing the country in their own 
way, not in the country’s way, and so we all 
came to grief. 

“But the time for disputation has expired. 
The nation’s wish has been ascertained. The 
new doctor has been summoned. The hour for 
him to prescribe has arrived. It behooves us 
old doctors to refrain from captious interfer- 
ence. We must stand by to assist when neces- 
sary, and we must refrain from fervid prayers 
that the new treatment may result in the 
patient’s prostration.” 

For courageous and frank avowal that speech 


best typifies the manner of the man whom the 
people of Essex delight to honor by returning 
to congress. : 

On the anniversary of the attempt of Guy 
Fawkes to blow up the houses of parliament, 
this modern insurgent against the discipline of 
old school republicanism was born, on Nov. 5, 
1865. He was but 21 years of age when he re- 
ceived his A. B. from Harvard university. 

He offered his services to the government in 
the Spanish-American war and served with 
honor to himelf and the commonwealth as a 
volunteer officer. For two years he served in 
the Massachusetts senate. Then he went to 
congress to fill the seat resigned by William H. 
Moody of Haverhill, who went into Pres. 
Roosevelt’s cabinet as secretary of the navy. 
Capt. Gardner’s first service was in the 57th 
congress and he is now serving in the 63d, 
having been re-elected continuously. 

In the famous fight on the floor against 
Speaker Cannon’s rules it was Cong. Gard- 
ner who wrote the final draft of the Norris 
resolution in pencil and with the Nebraska 
member put it through the house. He was a 
pillar of strength against the rule of Uncle Joe. 


His memorials are many all over the Essex 
district in federal buildings, improvement of 
harbors and the federal survey of the Merrimac 
waterway. He started the investigation of 
beam trawling by the bureau of fisheries. He 
introduced the bill for a hospital ship for the 
Gloucester fishermen. 

On the recall of judges he declared that a 
firm belief in the foundations of our federal 
constitution is the rock upon which the liberal 
reformer must stand to successfully defy the 
radical destroyer. The reactionaries of this 
nation are hopelessly routed, and now, as al- 
ways in the world’s history, a new line of | 
cleavage has appeared. On one side of this 
new line of cleavage we find the men who wish 
to prune and pare and train and cultivate the 
tree of national life. On the other side we 
find the men who believe that the tree is so 
old and so rotten that it must be pulled up by 
the roots and a new one planted. Cong. Gard- 
ner comes of the old Essex stock having a 
long-honored ancestral line in Salem, From 
them he gets his independence, courage and ~ 
frankness. He himself makes his home in © 
Hamilton. 3 , 
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DAVID I. 


Democratic Candidate for Governor, One of the Most Earnest, Able and Pa- 
triotic Men in the Public Life of Massachusetts, and One Who Has 
Won His Present High Position as Lieutenant-Governor 


PRACTICAL POLITICS. 


WALSH 


Through Sheer Force of Character. 


A public official who has made good in every 
sphere in which he has ever been cast, David 
I. Walsh of Fitchburg, the democratic standard 
bearer of this year, faces the coming election 
with every right to hope that he will be chos- 
en by the people as the state’s chief execu- 
tive. 

Like every man of ability, Mr. Walsh has am- 


bition; he has, as a matter of fact, great am- 


bition, but it is an ambition to serve. In his 
first campaign for the lieutenant-governor- 
ship he preached everywhere that his was.not 
a desire to hold Office, but rather to do a pa- 
triot’s part in the government of the common- 


wealth. His career since he was elected has 
shown that this was no insincere declaration, 
for with every incentive to play politics dur- 
ing a greater part of his term as lieutenant- 
governor, and with the newspapers and the 
politicians all over the state urging him to do 
just that, he demonstrated that he possesses 
sufficient character to remain true to himself, 
to the people and to the office he was elected 
to last November. 

So far as the logic of the situation went— 
that is, so far as the politician’s logic went— 
the gubernatorial nomination this year was 
his by right of custom. Gov. Foss had served 
the allotted three terms that the politicians 
limit every candidate to regardless of fitness; 
they tried to limit his excellency to two terms, 
and had it not been for Mr. Walsh’s steadfast 
loyalty to his excellency they would have 
made an effort to beat him for the nomination 
a year ago. Some of them tried it, as it was, 
but the effort came to naught, chiefly be- 
cause Mr. Walsh, who then, as now, was the 
“logical’’ successor, stood loyally by the ‘gov- 
ernor. 

This year the politicians attempted to “lay 
down”’ on the lieutenant-governor almost at the 
outset of his career in public office, in the ef- 
fort to start a fight between him and the gov- 
ernor. 

Mr. Walsh took the stand, however, that the 
public business was of more consequence than 
any ambition he might have, even though he 
admitted that the prospect of being the can- 
didate of a great party for the high office of 
governor of Massachusetts was alluring. Hav- 
ing taken that stand, moreover, he adhered to 
it, although no man in the state in a genera- 
tion has been obliged to exert more force of 
character than he did in those days, to with- 
stand the continuous importunities of his 
friends and of those who were not so friendly. 

“T shall wait until Gov. Foss announces his 
plans,’’ replied Mr. Walsh to all who inter- 
viewed him on the subject of the nomination. 
“T am a candidate, but I refuse to create a 
condition that might be misconstrued into one 
of antagonism to the governor, thus giving 
our enemies an opportunity to hamper the 
state’s business with false stories which neither 
he nor I could successfully contradict.” 

In that act alone hg displayed a wisdom 
greater than that of all his advisers, for it 
showed that he understands the public temper 
and has a wholesome regard for the power of 
the press, whether it be summoned by friends 
with good intent or enemies with evil. Also it 
demonstrated that he possesses stamina and 
courage, for it required the highest kind of 
moral courage to go contrary to the wishes 
of one’s friends, especially when they iose no 
opportunity to tell how foolishly one is act- 
ing in not accepting their advice, as was the 
case during the many months that Mr. Walsh 
was forced to interpose his judgment against 
theirs. : 

The force dnd character which Mr. Walsh 
displayed during the controversy over his at- 
titude to the governor nomination is typical of 
his entire life. He is known in Worcester 
county as being one of the most uncompromis- 


-ing defenders of principle practicing at the bar 


there. His private life has always been above 
reproach, and since he has attained his ma- 
jority almost he has been forced into the pub- 
lic eye to a degree where even a blemish on his 
character might easily be magnified into a 
defect of stupendous importance. That no 
one, in all the years he has been in the lime- 
light—and especially during the last two, when 
he has had a place on the democratic state 


_ ticket—has been able to point to a single slip 


of his, is evidence that he stands about as well 
among the people who know him best as any 
one possibly could. 

His accession to the ranks of prominent dem- 
ocrats was also a real asset to the party, for 
he is one of the best speakers in New England 
today, or, for the matter of that, in the 
country. He has a presence on the stump that 
is worth much, but in addition he possesses 
an eloquence, backed up by a vocabulary that 
is second to none, which makes listening to a 
speech by him one of the pleasures of the 
campaign. He has packed halls during the last 


~ 


two years when all the other celebrities of the 


party, local and state, could hold only small 
audiences, 
Politically, Mr. Walsh is one of the most 


uncompromising democrats in the state. He 
is firmly of the belief that through the adop- 
ion only of those principles for which the demo- 
ecrasy stands can the problems that now con- 
front the nation be correctly solved and that 
only through them can the country be de- 
livered from the evils arising from its unco- 
ordinated and evolutionary industrial system. 
He also has the courage of his convictions and 
he believes the time has come when the people 
themselves must realize that to insure stable 
times they must themselves expect to bear 
some of the burden. The foremost problem 
of government, he believes, is that of bringing 
prices and profits, the latter including wages, 
into more definite and juster relationship. The 
high cost of living, he believes, is first and 
foremost a question of government and those 
charged with public affairs should strive and 
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keep striving until they discover just what 
the trouble is. There are many elements en- 
tering into the question -according to Mr.’ 
Walsh, and unless a remedy is found industry 
itself is certain, sooner or later, to be men- 
aced. Capital today is finding it just as hard. 
to earn its keep as is the man who depends 
on his weekly wage and the earnings of capi- 
tal have suffered a cut owing to increased 
prices of everything just as severe as have the 
wages of labor. This makes the question one 
of universal interest and makes imperative 
the discovery of a solution. ; 


Mr. Walsh was born in Leominster on Nov. 
11, 1872, being the youngest but one in a fam- 
ily of 10 children. His early education was re- 
ceived in the public schools of Leominster and 
Clinton and he was graduated from the Clinton. 
high school in the class of 1890. He was class 
president and one of the orators at the grad- 
uation exercises. That year he entered Holy 
Cross college at Worcester and was graduated 
from that institution in 1893, completing the 
four-year course in three years. He was the 
class orator at commencement exercises, hig 
topic being the ‘‘Citizen Patriot.” 


Mr. Walsh’s father died in 1884, leaving the 
family little in the way of inheritance except 
the memory of his own sturdy manhood and 
a ground work of character from which real 
men are made. Young David was obliged to go 
to work, however, before he could complete 
his education, he having decided to devote 
himself to the practice of law. In @ year, 
though, he had earned enough, added to that 
he had saved during his vacation while a stu- 
dent at Holy Cross, to pay his tuition at Bos- 
ton University law school, which he entered 
in 1894 and was graduated from in 1897. Two 
of the thrée class honors were his—president 
and class orator. 

He was at once admitted to the bar and be- 
gan practice in Fitchburg and Clinton. In 
1900 he was elected to the house from that 
strongly republican district and was re-elected 
by an increased plurality in 1901. He then re- 
tired from public life and remained in retire- 
ment politically until he was practically drafted 
to run for lieutenant-governor in 1911, 
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PRACTICAL POLITICS. 


AUGUST H. 


GOETTING 


Republican Candidate for Lieutenant-Governor, a Kindly, Efficient Gentleman 
Who Has Won His Way from Obscure Boyhood to be the Head of 


the Nation’s Greatest Music 


Wholesaling House, and a 


Power in the Politics of His State. 


One of the most popular, as well as one of 
the most able, republicans in Massachusetts is 
Col. August H. Goetting of Springfield, who 
after serving five years in the executive coun- 
cil, has practically been drafted by his friends 
to rum for the lieutenant-governor nomination 
in the coming primaries. 

Col. Goetting’s record in the council 
nishes one of the best examples possible of the 
wisdom of placing in public office men whose 
experience in business and affairs has broad- 
ened their methods of thought and inculcated 
in them an appreciation of facts as opposed to 
mere theories of visionaries. He is, at that, 
one of the most patient listeners in Massa- 
chusetts and no member of the body was 
more ready to listen to theories than he. If 


they withstood the test of meeting actual con- 
ditions, as determined by the facts, there was 
no one more ready than te to subscribe’ to 
them. He was the first, however, to advocate 
discarding them if they failed to meet the re- 
quirements. 

It was his wish to retire from office ateeagc.s- 
er at the end of his present term as councillor. 
He has enough of this world’s goods so that 
‘the future need hold no terrors for him. He 
has a beautiful home in Springfield and a ca- 
pacity for enjoying the good things of life 
equal to that of other men. He has everything, 


fur- 


in fact, to make the thought of retirement 
pleasant, but his service to the public has been 
such that many prominent men in numerous 


sections of Massachusetts almost demanded 
that he defer his retirement for a year or 
two and become the party candidate this year 
for second place on the ticket. While the 
colonel is a man of means he is one who has 
earned by hard work and abounding enterprise 
all that he has secured. He began at the foot 
of the ladder, and by his own efforts built up a 
business that leads the mation. 

It is another of his characteristics that he is 
willing to accept conditions as he finds them, 
although previous to any result being deter- 
mined he is one of the hardest fighters in the 
state. Once the contest is ended, however, he 
believes in accepting the verdict as it stands, 
without equivocation or excuse, and taking off 
his coat for the man who defeated him. 

Since his election to the executive council 
the colonel has taken a deeper interest in the 
affairs of state than ever before, and he has 
been one of the most faithful members of the 
governor’s advisory board and one of the 
hardest workers for the state’s interests. He 
has served on every committee of the council, 
and, through his study of all the details that 
enter into the state’s business he has become 
an authority on the subject. No man in Mas- 
sachusetts, not even those who have served as 
governor, iS more conversant with the various 
departments than he. 

Col. Goetting has been for a quarter of a 
century one of the bulwarks of the’ state mi- 
litia, his interest in that branch of the gov- 
-ernment having been enlisted when he was ap- 
pointed to the staff of Gov. John Q. A. Brack- 
ett, in which he served as assistant-quarter- 
master general. In 1894 he was appointed to 
the staff of Gov. Frederic Greenhalge as as- 


sistant-adjutant general, and later he served 
on Gov. Wolcott’s staff. His interest in the 
militia has been maintained ever since and 


during his service in the council he has been 
of material assistance to the military arm, 
having for several terms been chairman of the 
committee on militia. 

His greatest political achievement, however, 
was entirely a matter of love for his party. It 
was when he was chairman of the state com- 
mittee. The democracy was at the time in 
fighting condition and was well supplied with 
money to wage effective contests. 

The history of those days shows that the 
colonel, in addition to his great ability, pos- 
sesses an optimism which is one of the best 
assets he or the party can have. It was shown 
in many political contests, perhaps to no bet- 
ter advantage than in the year when Col. Gas- 
ton ran for governor. The democracy was or- 
ganized as it had not been for years and it 
was liberally supplied with funds. All the 
old republican campaigners were discouraged 
and had it not been for Col. Goetting’s optim- 


ism some of them would have left the stump 
and dropped out of the campaign. The poll- 
ing on election day showed that he was cor- 
rect. He had known what the republican 
strength consisted of and where it lay and 
he understood the art of getting all of it to 
the pols. 

One of the greatest state campaigns of the 


republican party was fought under Col. Goet- 
ting’s leadership, that of 1902, when without 
holding a single rally in the state Winthrop 


Murray Crane was elected governor by a ma- 


jority of 71,447 votes over Josiah Quincy, the 
democratic candidate. Col. Goetting was 
forced almost to make that campaign alone. 


The other leaders were scared blue, 


believing 
that the case was hopeless, so well organized 
was the democracy and so active were the city 


and town 
ever, 


committees. Col. ~Goetting, how- 
told everybody to cheer up and started 


out to win, which he did by a majority so 
conclusive that the party managers never 
thereafter lost heart until the bull moose 
blight descended on it a year ago. 


Col. Goetting was born in New York on Jan. 
2, 1857, and was active in the republican or- 
ganizations of his city when he was a very 
young man. He began his political career as a 
lieutenant of Seth Low, when that great pub- 
Hcist was a candidate for mayor of Brooklyn. 
From that time Col. Goetting was prominent 
in the politics of that city, and in 1880, when 
Grant, Blaine, Sherman and Edmunds were 
contesting for the republican presidential nom- 
ination, he was elected a delegate to the re- 


publican national convention at Chicago 
pledged by the unit rule to vote for Gen. 
Grant. He was one of the men, who, with Ros- 
coe Conkling, stood all through the balloting 
for Grant, refusing to be ‘stampeded or even 
placated when Gen. Garfield’s name was 
sprung on the convention. 

Col. Goetting is one of the foremost busi- 
ness men of Massachusetts, he having come 
to Springfield from New York soon after his 
return from the Chicago convention of 1880. 
His business since then has grown to be the 
largest of its kind—he being a wholesale mu- 
sic dealer—in the United States, and has 
branches in every city in the Union. He was 
for eight years a member of the republican 
state committee, even before he assumed the 
chairmanship of that body, making a total 
service of 14 years on that committee. He was 
elected to the body the year that William H. 
Haille was the candidate of the party for 
lieutenant-governor. 


Col. Goetting was president for seven years 
of the Independent Day association of Spring- 
field, the organization that was responsible for 
the safe and sane Fourth of July. As head of 


the association Col. Goetting took an active 
part in bringing about that great reform 


which has been copied by cities, towns and 
states all over the country, and thousands of 
lives have been saved and hundreds of thous- 
ands prevented from being wounded. 

Col. Goetting was a delegate’to the conven- 
tion of 1904 that nominated Col. Roosevelt 
for the presidency and he was an elector-at- 
large in 1908, running second to former Gov. — 
Bates, only 29 votes behind that ex- 
eceedingly popular republican. The vote was 
265,966 for Bates and 265,987 for Goetting, 
showing as nothing else could the sterling 
strength of the Springfield gentleman in Mas. 
sachusetts. 

Col. Goetting is connected with numerous 
activities in Springfield and he is also a mem- 
ber of the Massachusetts club, the Republican 
club of Massachusetts, the Ancients, the Mid- 
dlesex club and many other prominent organ- 
izations. 
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If Cong. James M. Curley of the 12th con- 
gressional district does not become the floor 
leader of the national house during the next 
few years, it will be because of his retirement 
from congress to become Boston’s mayor. To 
hold the chief magistracy of the greatest mu- 
nicipality in New England, is Gong. Curley’s 
fondest ambition, and one he is bound to real- 
ige as soon as Mayor Fitzgerald goes out of 
office. 

To the congressman, the honor of serving 
his city as its head is more of a distinction 
these days than representing a congressional 
district at Washington even though he stands 
out conspicuously as one of the real leaders in 
the dominant party. 

Loyalty to Mayor Fitzgerald, though, will un- 
doubtedly keep Cong. Curley in Washington 
to round out at least two more terms, and 
as many more as he sees fit, for he has so 
firmly. entrenched himself in the good will of 
his constituency that he can be re-elected as 
often as he runs. Each day he adds to his 
‘political strength, and his climb up the politi- 
eal ladder has won him widespread recognition, 
not only in Boston and in Massachusetts, but 
also throughout the country. : 

At Washington there is not a more aggres- 
sive, energetic nor active congressman than 
James M. Curley, chieftain of the famous Tam- 
many club of ward 17, if the opinion of Gov. 


Sulzer of New York carries any weight. In 
the 62nd congress, where Gov. Sulzer, then a 
New York congressman, led the way for all 


good party men to follow, he had as one of his 
ablest and most efficient lieutenants Cong. Cur- 
ley, and it was with the assistance of Boston’s 
congressman that Sulzer carried through the 
national house measures which won praise all 
over the country. 

To enumerate Cong. Curley’s achievements at 
the national capitol would require pages of 
Practical Politics, and a description of the part 
he has taken during his few years there would 
fill a good sized book. 

Although a champion of Speaker Champ 
Clark’s candidacy for the democratic nomina- 
tion for the presidency, and although he did 
more than anyone else in carrying Massachu- 
setts for Clark at the presidential primary last 
year, Cong. Curley lost none of his prestige 
at Washington through the nomination and 
election of Pres. Wilson, and today is regarded 
as highly at the White House as if he had been 
with the winner from the very beginning. With 
the Clark men at Washington, Cong. Curley 
was hailed as a champion campaigner, and 
with the Wilson followers he was regarded as a 
strenuous fighter and a representative whose 
support is worth the utmost consideration. Af- 
ter the Baltimore convention of a year ago had 
nominated Wilson as the presidential candi- 
date, Curley worked as vigorously and as enthu- 
siastically for the party nominee as though 
the latter had been his original choice. 

While Cong. Curley is held in high esteem at 
- Washington, he is equally as highly esteemed 
by those who know him-in Boston. Because 
of his political activity in this city for years 
and because of his antipathy for the so-called 
reform element in Boston, there is a class 
ready at all times to assail him without know- 
ing him, but they are in the minority when it 
comes to a question of votes, even though that 
class dictates the policy of many of the local 
newspapers, whose one aim seems to be to dis- 
eredit the ability and sincerity of men who do 
not agree with their narrow views in the ad- 
ministration of local, state and national gov- 
ernment. Cong. Curley’s warfare against that 
class of petty reformers and uplifters has been 
in progress for years, and he never misses an 
opportunity to voice his opinion against those 
whom he regards as enemies of the great mass 
of the population. 

Although well known throughout the city, 
Curley is known best in his home district, 
ward 17, where he first aspired for leadership. 
To the people of ward 17, which is one of the 
Roxbury wards, Curley is a philanthropist as 
well as a political leader, and it was due to 
a great extent to Curley’s thoughtfulness and 
consideration for the poorer class that he first 
gained recognition. No man in public office 
today ‘thas done more charitable work than 
“Jim” Curley, as he is familiarly known to his 
closest friends, and none in Boston have had 
more blessings heaped upon him by the indigent 
poor than the same ‘Jim’ Curley. His 
charitable acts are always learned from the 


CONG. JAMES M. CURLEY 


Massachusetts Congressman Whose Influence With the Wilson Administra- 
tion is Greater than that of Any Other New Englander, Has Won 
His High Position Because of Sterling Character, Undying 
Loyalty to His Friends, and Great Ability. 


needy whom he has assisted, for his liberality 
to the poor is confined wholly to acts and never 
to words. He is so adverse to praise that he 
would not discuss even with the members of 
his own family the charity which he daily dis- 
penses. Only once in the year do those outside 
Curley’s ward learn of his thoughtfulness and 
consideration for the poorer class, and that is 
when his famous organization—the Tammany 
club—has its annual Christmas tree for the 
poor families and their children. 

For years. Cong. Curley succeeded in dis- 
pensing his gifts at Christmas unknown to the 
more fortunate people of his district, but as 
time went on his circle of poor friends increas- 


rapidity that Curley was ob- 
liged to get enough foodstuffs and clothing to 
stock a good-sized store for Christmas dis- 
tribution, and it was then for a first time that 
anyone outside Curley’s household got any idea 
of his charitable work. 

Cong. Curley’s support for any elective office 
in Boston, is a potent factor in any fight. He 
is one of an exceedingly few ward leaders who 
ean deliver the votes. The two other leaders, 
outside the Mayor, are Martin Liomasney of 
ward 8 and Sen. James P. Timility of ward 18, 
and when a show-down is called for the con- 
gressman can deliver more than Lomasney or 
Timilty. 

Curley’s advancement to his present political 
standing has been a matter only of about 13 
years. He broke into politics at that time as 
a member of the old common council, represent- 


ed with such 


ing the 17th ward. Almost from the very day 
that he went to City hall, Curley secured ree- 
ognition, and long before the end of his first 
term he was proclaimed as the democratic lead- 
er of the lower branch of the city council. He 
served two years in that body and accom- 
plished more for his district than all the other 
representatives had done in a dozen or more 
years. Later he went to the house for two 
years and made a legislative record that ap- 
pealed so strongly to organized labor that he 
was instantly recognized as the champion of 
the working man. In 1904 he went back to City 
hall as a member of the old board of aldermen 
and was re-elected each year as a member- 
at-large until the legislature in 1909 revised the 
city charter and substituted a small single 
body council for the old board of aldermen and 
common council. At the next election Curley 
ran for the city council under the new charter 
and succeeded in winning out for a two-year 
term. In the September state primaries, Cur- 
ley aspired for greater honors and entered a 
three-cornered fight with Cong. Joseph F. 
O’Connell, who was a candidate for renomina- 
tion in the old 10th district, and former Cong. 
William §S. McNary. Although the odds were 


strongly against Curley because he had anoth- 
year 


er to serve in the city council, he went 


out and made one of the most aggressive and 
picturesque political campaigns of years in the 
district, comprising a portion of the Roxbury 
wards, all the South Boston and Dorchester 
wards, and Quincy and Milton, winning his 
fight by such a substantial margin that both 
Cong. O’Connell and former Cong. McNary were 
promptly retired as political leaders. 

In the following November, Curley defeated 
the republican candidate, former City Clerk J. 
Mitchel Galvin by more than 5000 votes, even 
though Galvin had come within four votes 
of winning out against O’Connell two years be-_ 
fore. A year ago, Cong. Curley was renomi- 
nated in the new 12th congressional district by 
such an overwhelming majority over his oppo- 
nent, former Ald. J. Frank O’Hare, that O’Hare 
scarcely had enough votes to count. Curley 
was then re-elected by a sweeping plurality, 
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PRACTICAL POLITICS. 


CONG. JOHN J. MITCHELL 


Sterling Democrat Who Has Made Good in National House of Representa- 
tives Twice, and Who Promises to Become One of the Leading Men 
In the New England Delegation to the National Capital. 


The personal popularity alone of Cong. John J. 
Mitchell of Marlboro was worth hundreds of 
votes to him among republicans in his politi- 
cal contests for the legislature and congress. 
In all of his years of public service and to his 
party Cong. Mitchell has had the unbounded 
confidence of the people of his district and the 
respect of his associates in the halls of legisla- 
tion, whether in Boston or Washington. 

A man of pleasing and gracious personality, 
Mr. Mitchell wins new friends every time he 
comes into contact with people and holds his 


This summer Cong. Mitchell has, in company 
with his associates on the committee on naval 
affairs, visited the navy yards of the Atlantic 
seaboard and he has had a chance to see the 
needs of the various naval stations along the 
coast. Although politically opposed, his pre- 
decessor in congress, Sen. John W. Weeks is a 
great admirer of his democratic congressman. 
Sen. Weeks learned to respect and admire Mr. 
Mitchell in the two campaigns that he was in- 
terested in in the 13th district, first as Mitchell’s 
republican opponent and second as a supporter 


old friends with a vice-like grip because of hisof Cutting, the republican nominee in the spe- 


He 
spicuous example in Massachusetts politics of 
a man without a barrel who can go out and 
win nominations and elections on his merits 


Sincerity and unselfishness. is a con- 


and his ability and the issues for which he 
stands as a candidate. 

No man has ever questioned the motive of a 
vote of John J. Mitchell. His honesty is un- 
questioned and his character is remarkably free 
from intrigue and deceit. He’s a man’s man, 
who stands for what he believes is right and 
will work for what he believes in, be the poli- 
tical consequences to himself what they may. 
It is these things that make him an leader in 
his party and win for him the confidence of 
his constitutents, regardless of ordinary party 
affiliations. 

In Washington he is winning new laurels and 
making new friends and admirers among the 
great men of the nation. His popularity in the 
national capital is but a repetition of his 
experience here at home. He stands there, as 
here, as an able champion of the people’s rights 
and a democrat of unflinching loyalty and devo- 
tion to high ideals, 


cial election last spring, when the vacancy 
caused by the resignation of Cong. Weeks on 
the latter’s election to the senate to succeed 
Sen. Crane was filled. 

During his own campaign for re-election in 
the district last year, Mr. Weeks realized that 
he was up against one of the most popular men 
the democrats could have named as his oppo- 
nent. It was a hard, uphill fight for Weeks 
and the latter’s popularity alone saved him from 
defeat. With this knowledge of Mitchell and 
the fact that the tide was running against the 
republicans, with a bull moose candidate in the 
field in the person of Norman H. White, Sen. 
Weeks knew full well that Mr. Cutting had a 
hard battle ahead of him. 

Defeated by one of the most popular men 
in the district last November, John Mitchell 
knew that with Weeks out of the fight he had 
a comparatively easy task ahead of him, but 
he and his friends tackled the job with as much 
zeal and determination to win as if he had the 
fight of his life on his hands. He won easily 
and word went out to the country at large that 
the district that had sent John W. Weeks to 


congress for many years was in the democratic 
column. On his arrival in Washington Mr. 
Mitchell was hailed as a leader of his party 


and a man who would have to be reckoned 
with. 
But it wasn’t -his first appearance at the 


national capital as a member of congress. A 
few years before he had been chosen to fill 
out the unexpired term of the late Cong. 
Tyrrell of Natick. Mitchell lost the election 
for the long term by a handful of votes. With 
the experience gained in his initial service at 
Washington, Mr. Mitchell was able to take up 
his duties as Cong. Weeks’ successor with a 
familiarity of details. : 

If the democratic party makes good in the 
next year Cong. Mitchell’s chances of a re- 
election and continued public service are ex- 
cellent. A ready public speaker, a man who 
familiarizes himself with every matter that 
comes before him as a legislator, he is able 
to hold his own among the best debaters of 
the opposition. He looks like a real congress- 
man, too. Tall and of commanding presence, 
dignified and affable, John Mitchell graces 
every public occasion that he honors with his 
presence. 

John J. Mitchell is a native of Marlboro. He 
was born in that town in 1873, attended the 
public schools, and later entered Boston col- 
lege, from which he graduated in 1895. He 
then took up the study of law at Boston uni- 
versity, and was admitted to the bar of Mid- 
dlesex county. 

Running as a candidate for the house of rep- 
resentatives in a republican stronghold, he was 
elected in 1903, and was re-elected the three 
succeeding years, making in all four years © 
that he served in the lower house of the Mas- — 
sachusetts legislature. ‘ 

So favorable was the impression he made 
on the. voters of his district during the period 


of his service in the legislature that although ~ 


it was a strongly republican district he was 
elected as a member of the senate in 1907 and 
re-elected in 1908. 

While in the legislature he served on the 
committees on federal relations, parishes and — 


_ water supply, legal affairs, public service and 


rules. He was a forceful speaker in 
and especially took charge of the re- 
the direct nomination and election 


senate 
debate, 
solves for 
of United States senators by popular vote. 
labor measures Sen. Mitchell was always active 
on the side of organized labor and in support 
of the working man. 

On the anti-injunction bill,. the peaceful 
picketing bill, the child labor bill, and the em- 
ployers liability bill, he was always on the 
side of labor. On the question of street rail- 
ways and election laws he took a strong posi- — 
tion, and was keenly interested in the park, 
water and sewer measures for the metropoli- 
tan district, especially in the bill to provide 
for the use of water meters. 

He proved himself a very valuable man while ~ 
in the legislature, and when he was nominated — 
for congress five years ago in the fourth dis- 
trict against its late representative Charles Q. 
Virrell, he gave the republican party a bad 
seare, and showed that it was not a matter 
of impossibility to win the district for the > 
democracy. 
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CONG. ANDREW J. PETERS 


A Power in the Politics of Washington and an Influence for Great Good in 
the Democracy of Massachusetts, the Jamaica Plain Publicist Has 
Won by Sterling Worth All the Honors That Have 
Come to Him. 


Fortunate is Massachusetts in having as a 
representative at Washington that modest, 
unassuming and mild-mannered, but active, 
alert and sagacious leader—Cong. Andrew J. 
Peters of the 11th congressional district. Atthe 
national capitol he is recognized as one of 
the most successful and determined  diplo- 
mats in political life. In Boston he is held 
in the highest esteem by republicans as well 
as democrats, even though he is a strong 
party man and a democrat of the first water. 

Cong. Peters’ influence at Washington is 
widespread and far reaching. He stands close 
to the throne, closer by long odds than any 
other representative in the upper or lower 
house from New England, and as close as 
any senator or congressman at Washington. 

The congressman’s real worth at Washing- 
ton and his prestige as a leader are appre- 
ciated more and more daily, and that was 
never more. strikingly demonstrated than 
during the last few months, while Mr. Peters 
was serving as one of the potent factors on 
the ways and means committee. For draft- 
ing the wool schedule, Cong. Peters was one 
of the three members of the sub-committee, 


serving with Leader Underwcod and Cong. 
Palmer of Pennsylvania. 

Whatever may be learned of Cong. Peters 
at Washington must be gained wholly by ob- 
servation, for he is, to use the words of his 
friends, ‘‘modest to a fault.” The same is 
true of him in this city. He is one of the 
exceedingly few individuals in public life to- 
day who conscientiously believes that actions 
speak louder than words, and that whatever 
good a public official accomplishes is nothing 
more than what his constituents expect. Re- 
gardless of what he does, the congressman will 
not and cannot be induced to talk about him- 
self. He abhors fine words and fulsome praise. 
Regardless of his modesty, the congressman’s 
fearless manner of doing things contains no 
tinge of timidity. In a campaign or during 
exciting moments at the national house Cong. 
Peters is invariably in the foreground of 
every fight for principle, and such weight is 
placed upon his judgment that he always has 
an army of followers. 

Although the congressman is wrapped up in 
his congressional duties, he has legions of 
friends in the city and state who desire to 
see him elected governor of the common- 
Wealth, and many enthusiastic boomers all 
over the city, as well as in his own congres- 
sional district, wanted him to enter into the 
mayoralty fight this year but he showed no 


inclination whatever to force his way into 
any contest. 
Those closest to the congressman, however, 


believe there is still an opportunity left to 
have him stand as a mayoralty candidate, 
but admit that the contest is too far away 
to be considered until after the state cam- 
paign is closed. 

As a campaigner and _  vote-getter Cong. 
Peters has few equals in Massachusetts. His 
natural magnetism and his manner of doing 
things draws supporters wherever he goes. 
His own congressional district, set off by the 
republican legislators as a_ stronghold for 
their party for years to come, is a sample of 
the esteem in which he is held by the people. 

A year ago he was opposed by Sherwin L. 
Cook, republican, and he defeated Cook by a 
plurality of more than 9000 votes, carrying 
every ward in the district by large pluralities. 
in Ward 23 he ‘received a majority of 2,300 
votes, while Gov. Foss, running for a_ third 
term as the standard bearer of the democra- 
cy, received a majority of only 1,100. Out of 
two democratic candidates for the Massachu- 
setts house only one was_ successful. 

Meagre are the sketches of Cong. Peters 
‘fn any of the reference departments of the 
daily newspapers. They are almost on a par 
With the congressman’s autobiography, which 
appears in the congressional directory and 
covers less than six lines. Nothing but the 
barest outlines of his life are given, and that 
is because the congressman detests publicity. 
Whatever else may be learned of Cong. 


Peters’ life must be gained through his most 
intimate friends—those with whom he has as- 
sociated for years. 

The congressman was born in Jamaica 
Plain on April 3, 1872, and prepared for col- 
lege at St. Paul’s school, where he developed 
a strong taste for outdoor sports, especially 
aquatic. While he was still in his ’teens he 
was a clever oarsman, skipper and swimmer. 
After leaving St. Paul’s, Mr. Peters entered 
Harvard and while he took a keen interest in 
athletics, he never permitted sports to inter- 
fere with his studies. 


In 1895 Mr. Peters received his degree at 


law school, from 
with honors three 


entered the 


and 
was graduated 

After leaving the law school Mr. 
Peters entered at once upon the practice of 
his profession and rapidly forged to the front 


Harvard 
which he 
years later. 


as a legal light. Although it was not until 
1901 that he entered the political arena, he 
was urged time and again before then to 
stand as a candidate for the house. When 
he finally did decide to run for office he had 
the support of almost as many republicans as 
he did democrats, even though he came out 
as a straight out-and-out democrat. He be- 
gan his political career as a member of the 
Massachusetts house in 1902, winning a not- 
able victory in a strongly republican ward. In 
1904 and 1905 he was elected to the senate, 
and made a record which won for him the 
esteem of his constituents and the praise gen- 
erally of the people throughout the city. 

With an enviable record as a legislator, Mr. 
Peters went before the voters as a candidate 
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for congress in the llth dist. and swept the 
district as a democratic candidate with as 
much ease as though the district had been 
originally laid out as a democratic stronghold. 
Every campaign since then has been only a 
repetition of the first one—a victory for Cong. 
Peters. His pluralities at each election are 
climbing with such rapidity that it is now 
difficult to find candidates willing to oppose 
him for renomination, and no republican of 
high standing has of recent years been will- 
ing to accept the nomination against Mr. Pe- 
ters, all of them realizing that would be cer- 
tain and overwhelming. 


To enumerate Cong. Peters’ accomplishments 
as a public official would require a good- 
sized volume. Even a brief outline would 
cover several pages, and the accomplishments 
include so many measures of the utmost im- 
portance that it would be extremely difficult 
to single out those which should be given pre- 
cedence over others. There is not a day that 
the congressman does not uo something of 
more than passing interest, and that is be- 
cause of his anxiety to accomplish results. 

To those who have watched Cong. Peters’ 
career he is a marvel. He has the happy 


faculty of knowing just how far to go on all 
matters, and he never oversteps the mark, 
and never overdoes anything. In his addresses 
before congress, Mr. Peters has. delivered 
masterpieces of the language, speeches which 
held the undivided attention of the house be- 
cause they were to the point, brief and pow- 
erful. He is in no sense a_— spread-eagle 
orator. In his campaigns for congress he ap- 
pears on the platform wholly in the light of 
a servant, showing a complete mastery over 
the intricate point in legislation that has en- 
gaged the attention of the national law mak- 
ers for years, and’ claiming no credit for what 
he personally has been able to do in the in- 
terests of the people. 

Mr. Peters’ quiet way of doing business, his 
strict attention to it, and his devotion to the 
highest ideals of politics have made him a 
marked man in his party—a better index of 
his character—in the ceuncils ef the nation’s 


great ones. post? 
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PRACTICAL SPOLIFICS. 


CONG. SAMUEL E. WINSLOW 


Worcester Man Who, First as a Student and Later as an Athlete in College, 
Developed Traits of Leadership Which Have Been of Inestimable 
Benefit to Himself, to His City and the State. . 


Massachusetts 
about a 
Winslow 


thening of the 
was brought 
Samuel FE. 


A real streng 
delegation in congress 
year ago by the election of 


of Worcester, from the 4th district. For years 
he had been a leader in civic affairs of the 
state, especially in republican party councils, 
but his activites had been largely in the inter- 
est of others rather than himself, and in the 


and in the 
the secret 
and he has set out 


Worcester 
service is 


success of the party in 
state. He believes that 
of business success these days, 
to apply that rule of business to his duties in 
Washington, to give to his constituents the 
same kind of prompt and energetic service that 
he has found in business must be given to pa- 
trons. That program requires that he stick to 
his work. He has not been at it long yet, but 
his idea of business service is already getting 
its appreciation in his district. 

Col. Winslow was born in 
11, 1862, went through the 
schools, and then graduated from Williston 
seminary and from Harvard college, receiving 
his degree of A. B. from Harvard in 1885. In 
Harvard he was captain of the baseball team, 
a winning team. 

“He wasn’t the 
said Cong. Gardner 
tions of those days, 
tain the team ever 
victories.” 


Worcester, April 
Worcester public 


player, by any means,” 
from his recollec- 
was the best cap- 
knew how to get 


best 
recently, 
“but he 
had. He 


That he has not entirely forgotten baseball 
was demonstrated this last summer, when he 
was drafted at the llth hour to fill out the 


team of the republican members of congress in 
a game against the democratic members of the 
benefit of the Washington playgrounds, played 


first base with a vim that delighted the big at- 
tendance, and achieved the distinction of being 
the only man on his team who did not make 
an error. He has always kept up interest in 
flarvard, and at the present time is the New 
England vice-president of the Associated Har- 
vard 

After 


clubs. 
leaving 


the university, he joined his 


the manufacture of skates in Worces- 
and for many years now he has been at 
the head of the Samuel Winslow Skate Manu- 
factcring company, developing it into the larg- 
est concern of the kind in the world. 

He was chairman of the republican city com- 
mittee of Worcester when he was only 28 years 


father in 
ter. 


old, and for three years he fought successful 
campaigns that attracted general attention to 
his ability. From the chairmanship of the city 
committee he stepped directly into the chair- 
manship of the republican state committee, be- 
ing the youngest chairman the state committee 
has ever had. His task was to redeem the state 


fron. the democratic victories of William  E. 
Russell. The vigor of the campaigns he waged 


for Frederic T. Greenhalge is still well remem- 
bered. Most clearly of all from those campaigns 
stands out the recollection that he was the 
real manager, and not a subordinate to a con- 
cealed buard of strategy. In 1890 he was a mem- 
her of Gov. Frackett’s staff. 

Ever since lis service as chairman of the 
state committes, he has taken an active part in 
republican politics, as an advisor in many state 
and local campaigns and a- delegate to many 
conventions. In 1908 he was chosen delegate to 
the republican national convention, the year of 
the lively contest between those who wished 
a delegation pledged to Taft and those who de- 
cried an uny:edged delegation. 


In recent years Col. Winslow added to his 


reputation as a successful manager of cam- 
paigns by conducting seevral in Worcester to 
victory, 


His own campaign for congress a year ago he 


directed personally. Once he agreed to accept 
the nomination, he was given loyal support 


in the party, but it required this loyal support, 
supplemented by an earnest and wise campaign, 


together with the advantage of his personal 
strength, to bring the Worcester district back 


inlu the republican ranks. He fought the cam- 
paign by calling on the people of the Worcester 
district to endorse the idea of a tariff to protect 
the industries in that district, when many other 
campaigns were being conducted with apologies 
fer the protective tari His victory by nearky 
4uvv plurality over Cong. John Alden Thayer 
gave him the distinction of being one of the 
two republicans in the entire country to defeat 
a democratic congressman who was already in 
office, the other republican being Fred Brittan 
of Chicago. 

In the present session of congress, Col. Wins- 
low has not attempted to gain distinction by 
speeches on the floor of the house, though he 
makes a good speech. His district is vitally in- 
terested in tariff revision, but Cong. Winslow 
came to the conclusion that the industries 
which were most seriously threatened could 
hardly be helped by formal speeches on the 
floor, when the majority in the house was al- 
most automatically killing every amendment to 


the bill not approved by the democratic cau- 
cus. He concluded that perhaps some relief 
might be obtained for the industries which 


were threatened more seriously, if the men in 
the house and senate who were really making 
up the bill could be induced to look into these 
eases. That he has succeeded in some cases, 
in making the blow a little less severe, can 
be testified to in his district. No Massachusetts 
man ean boast of having saved much in this 
revision, but Col. Winslow need not be ashamed 
of his part. His method of getting the right 
kind of acquaintance and friendship with the 
men who count for most in congress has been 
much more valuable to his district than is gen- 
erally Known. 

In the assignments to committees, Col. Wins- 
low received the committees on District of Col- 
umbia, on weights and measures and on elec- 
tion of the president and vice-president, the 
principal one being District of Columbia. This is 
one of the most active committees of the house, 
and is especially active this year, owing to 
the. apparent purpose of many of the commit- 
tee to change radically the taxation system of 
the district. 

Cong. Winslow has the right to call himself 
a farmer as well as a business Man—in a con- 


gress composed of an overwhelming majority 
of lawyers. His country home, Stonewall 
Farm, in Leicester, is devoted to practical and 


experimental agriculture, the congressmen ac- 


tively managing it. 
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PRACTICAL POLITICS. 


FRANK J. DONAHUE 


Young Newspaper Man Who Has Made Good as Secretary of State and Has 
Placed the Office on an Efficiency Basis Such As It 
Had Never Before Known. 


That it might pay the state, when it needs 
a man for public office, to go once in a while 
outside the sanctioned list of liabilities built 
up under the republican system of awards, is 
amply demonstrated by the great improve- 
ment in the secretary of state’s office 


Frank J. Donahue, the first democrat ever to 
hold the place, took over its duties last Jan- 
uary. 

There were many opportunities for improve- 
ment, since the manner in which the office had 
been conducted for years past had rather put 
it in a rut. A corps of efficient deputies had 
kept the routine work going along properly, 
but there were times when there was practi- 
cally no head and no one to take the initia- 
tive in instituting reforms or discarding old 
methods for new and better ones. The deputies 
ecouldn’t without seeming to intrude on the 
prerogatives of the secretary; the latter didn’t 
appear to think it was necessary. 

Mr. Donahue was elected to the office after 
several years of service in the state house 
press gallery, during which his work brought 
him into close contact with the secretary’s of- 
fice and he had a chance to study at close 
range many of the inconveniences that may 
arise from an improper conception of its val- 
ue to the public. As an instance of the ineffi- 
ciency arising from the method of putting 
the responsibilities of the office on the shoul- 
ders of subordinates the case of the province 
laws compilations may be cited. This work has 
been spread out over a large number of years 
and the cost to the state has been many times 


since 


more than it was ever intended should _ be 
the case. Yet because it had not been speci- 


fied in precise terms that the supreme nor 
the superior courts even could secure copies 
of the volumes without paying for them—and 
that payment was to a private publishing 
house which at some time or another had 
managed to get on the ‘‘inside.”’ , 2 

The courts themselves being debarred, the 
justices and judges quite naturally were, with 
the result that neither were supplied with the 
laws, although if there ever was any excuse ai 
all for the compilation and _ codification it 
would seem that the courts and judges were 
that excuse. 

Sec. Donahue took that view of the matter 
and one of his first acts of administration was 
to supply the omission. Other cases of a simi- 
lar nature arose from time to time, and the 
new secretary very properly took the ground 
that the state’s needs were first and _ that 
when the legislature had omitted to provide 
for them in the law it was an oversight sim- 
ply. 

The mere fact that the secretary was will- 
ing to apply common sense to the affairs of 
the office was an incident only; the main thing 
of importance was his willingness to assume 
the initiative and to do things, even in the 
face of possible legal quibbles and quite sure- 
ly against the legal technicalities. 

Another matter that called for his 
was the toning up of the routine. Among 
other things was the supplementary indexing 
of the Blue Book, a most important work 
made mandatory by the Priest act of 1910. Up 
to this year only a straight index had _ been 
used. The lawyer or other who had occasion 
to look up new laws was, under that system, 
obliged to guess right the first time or starta 
search in comparison to which looking for a 
needle in a haystack was pastime. Sec. Dona- 
hue set about ‘finding an expert with ideas on 
the subject. He had a few himself and when 
the two compared notes they inaugurated a 


attention 


system of cross-indexing that probably has 
saved the lawyers of Massachusetts. hundreds 
of thousands of dollars’ worth of time al- 


ready. 

In the matter of printing the various docu- 
ments that come from the office, Sec. Donahue 
instituted reforms also. He held to the idea 
that the printed matter desired by the public 
Was wanted at the earliest possible moment. 
He therefore spurred up the state printers, 
and he did it by furnishing the copy. early, 
completely edited, thus providing for a mini- 
mum of “office corrections’? to be made in the 
proofs. The result has been that the Blue 
Book index was ready for the public a fort- 
night earlier than usual, while the ballots for 


the state primaries are more than 10 days 
ahead of any previous record. 
Sec. Donahue found in the office also num- 


bers of employees who were underpaid. With- 
out consulting anybody he revised the entire 


pay rating of the workers—of whom there are 


several hundred—and he ordered salary _ in- 
creases for all of them. This, too, without 
their knowledge and basing it only on _ the 


work they did, the manner in which they did 
it, and the length of service. 

These instances are but a few of those in 
which the secretary has shown that he is the 
man for the job, but there are numerous oth- 


ers that might be cited. The work of the of- 
fice has been extended in many ways, and in 
others the methods have been changed so 


more valuable to those 
use them. In this latter 
doubt that Sec. Donahue 
and general 


that the records are 
who are obliged to 
respect there is no 
has saved to the business men 


of 
in 


and hours 


hours 
been consumed 
Searching for records which are now available 


of Massachusetts 
that heretofore had 


public 
time 


in a moment to any person who knows what 
he is looking for. 

Sec. Donahue is the youngest man who ever 
occupied the office. He is also, so say those 


to whom the office is a business necessity, the 
most efficient. He is an ardent democrat, al- 
though not what is termed a ‘‘machine’”’ demo- 
erat. He won his place by bucking the ma- 
chine and against the earnest efforts of the 
Boston leaders and Gov. Foss. He was 
induced to become a candidate for it during 
the legislative contest after the death of Sec. 
William M. Olin. The democrats in the legis- 
lature needed a ‘‘dummy”’ to pit against AlI- 
bert P. Langtry, then a member of the house 
and certain of the _ election. Mr. Donahue 
permitted the use of his name when it was a 
foregone conclusion that he would be beaten 
to fair-you-well. He performed the remarka- 


first - 


ble stunt of securing every democratic vote 
in the legislature, something that no other 


“dummy” candidate of that party had ever 
before or has since been able to do. 

The leaders thereupon decided they would 
throw Mr. Donahue into the ~ discard, and 
when the time for nominations at the election 
of 1911 came around they trotted out Edward 
O. Skelton, Gov. Foss’s choice, to take the 
secretary’s place on the ticket. That’s where 
Mr. Donahue surprised the leaders, for he 
went at the matter hammer and tongs, and 
when the primaries were over the governor, 
the Boston leaders and the state committee 
had been given the trimming of their lives. 

Mr. Donahue stumped the state for the tick- 
et that year, but was defeated at the polls. he 
went into the fight again last year, and when 


the returns were in it was discovered that he 
and Lieut.-Gov. Walsh were elected to take 
office with Gov. Foss. 

Since that time his record has been one 
achievement, as his friends were aware all 
the time that it would be. It had been from 
boyhood, as a matter of fact, for he had al- 
ways manifested a disposition to move on- 


ward and upward. He was born in Needham, 
and after finishing in the high school of that 


town he took 
drug clerk he 
dispensing ‘ 
not appeal 


up the study of pharmacy. As a 
Was a success, but the task of 
‘drugs’’ in a no-license town did 
to him, especially since he had 
taken the trouble to fit himself to be a pres- 
cription pharmacist. He therefore decided, 
after mature deliberation of the conditions 
prevailing in the apothecary’s business, to 
make a change, and this he did by attaching 
himself to the Boston American as a reporter. 
Previously he had taken an active part in 
the politics of Needham and had held a 
place on the board of park commissioners. 
Soon after his connection with the American 
he was assigned to city politics and remained 
in that position until he assumed the editorial 
chair of Practical Politics. The duties  inci- 
dent to this position required his presence at 


the state house during the sessions of the 
legislature, and he soon had an acquaintance 
with state politics equal to that-of any man 


in Massachusetts, 
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PRACTICAL ‘POLITICS. 


JAMES M. SWIFT 


Present Attorney General Has Established a Record, Not Only for the 
Amount of Work Transacted by His Office, but Also in the Char- 


acter and importance of 


That He Has Undertaken. 


Now that James M. Swift of Fall River has 
served the commonwealth three years as its 
attorney-general, one can, by an observation 
of his record in office, make a fair compari- 
son between him and his predecessors. The 
records of his office show that in the amount 
of work performed he has far exceeded each 
and every one of them, and his record of 
legal achievement, judged by the importance 


of the decisions 
timeliness of 
manner in which the business has been 
ducted all demonstrate that Mr. Swift 
among the great attorney-generals of 
sachusetts. 

Equipped with a splendid education, natu- 
rally brilliant. humane, honest and indepen- 
dent, Mr. Swift has, from the time that he 
took office, hewed straight to the line, un- 
swerved by appeals to policy or attempted 
dictation. ‘ 

His able administration and 
ness in prosecuting private 
those private interests acted in violation of 
the laws of the state. have been a credit to 
him and to the republican party of which he is 
a member. 

Mr. Swift demonstrated this year his abso- 
lute independence and aggressiveness in his 
investigation of the ice situation. It has been 
systematic and Mr. Swift has taken personal 


and 
the 
con- 
ranks 
Mas- 


gained by 
the opinions 


the clarity 
rendered and 


his aggressive- 
interests when 


charge of it from the beginning. Many facts 
have been brought to light regarding the 
prices charged by different dealers for ice 


which will probably be the cause of the pas- 
sage of legislation next year of material bene- 
fit to all ice consumers. It is understood that 


he will also bring suit against certain ice com- 
panies to break up combinations. 

Up to Aug. 1 of this year, Mr. Swift, as at- 
torney-general, had handled more cases than 
any of his predecessors. He has been asked 
by different state departments and by the 
legislature for rulings on important questions 
of law and in every instance he set forth the 
law and applied it to the case in a manner 


that removed all doubt as to the status of the 
matter treated. 


“ 


If the 1911 and 1912 record of opinions and the 
amount of work performed by the attorney- 
general surpassed all others prior to it, this 
year of 1913 has been no less busy. In fact the 
amount of work in his department has doubled 
since he first took office. 


His opinion on the nine-in-eleven hour bill 
for street railway employes prevented the pas- 
sage of the original bill which would have 
been unsatisfactory, not only to the carmen 
but to the companies as well. His ruling that 
the bill in its original form was mandatory re- 
sulted in an amendment which made it per- 
missive on the part of the men and in that 
form the bill was passed by both branches in 
the face of a veto from the governor. 


In addition to his regular duties as attorney- 
general, there was imposed upon Mr. Swift by 
the legislature of last year the duty of serving 
as chairman of the commission to investigate 
voluntary associations of the Commonwealth, 
and also of the commission to revise the general 
laws pertaining to the sale of stocks, bonds and 
securities of corporations, and to suggest legis- 
lation for the further protection of citizens in 
regard to the sale of securities. The first-named 
commission reported five bills, after an exhaustive 


investigation, which were passed by the legis- 
lature. The second commission made a thor- 
ough report on the situation with reference to 
the sale of securities, and suggested legislation 
which resulted in a determined fight in the leg- 
islature to pass some remedial measures. Al- 
though the proponents of the proposition were 
defeated, it is likely.that the coming year 
will witness the passage of an act covering 
the recommendations of the commission. 

Two cases of paramount importance have 
been argued by the attorney-general in the 
supreme court in Washington, these cases be- 
ing Commonwealth v. Baltic Mining Co. and S. 
S. White Dental Co. These cases involve the 
constitutionality of the present laws govern- 
ing the taxation of foreign corporations. Al- 
though the U. S. supreme court has decided 
that similar statutes in three states were un- 
constitutional, Mr. Swift made a determined 
fight to sustain the laws of this Common- 
wealth. The decisions in these cases have not 
yet been handed down. 

One of the most important matters to be tak- 
en up by the attorney-general this year is the 
contest which has been going on since the first 
of the year between the gas commission and 
Haverhill Gas Light Company, in which the 
Haverhill Company has brought suit in the U. 
S. circuit court to. prevent the commission 
from enforcing its order for an eighty-cent gas 
rate in the city of Haverhill. Mr. Swift has 
had personal charge of the trial of this case 
and has given practically all his time to it 
since the Legislature adjourned in June, and it 
will take considerable more to finish the first 
stages of the hearings. 

Atty. Gen. Swift comes of Cape Cod _ stock 
and early in life displayed that sturdiness of 
character for which the old Cape section has 


long been famous. He is a direct descendent 
of William Swyft, who settled at Sandwich 
in 1686. After the civil war-his father set- 


tled in Michigan where the present attorney- 
general was born in 1872. He is the youngest 
man ever to hold that office in Massachusetts. 
Several years after their settlement 
Michigan, the family moved to Fall River, 
Mass., the home of his mother and that city has 
been the Swift home ever since James M. attend- 
ed the public schools of that city, and later 
graduated from the Univ. of Michigan, receiv- 
ing the degree of A. B. from that institution. 
He then studied law in Harvard Law School. 
Upon being admitted to the bar he immediately 
showed a marked ability in the trial of cases in 
the superior court. So signal was his success 
as a trial lawyer that in 1899 the Hon. L. L. 
Holmes, then taking office as district attorney, 


selected him as an assistant. When Mr. 
Holmes was elevated to the superior court 
bench, Mr. Swift was designated by Judge 


Braley to act as district-attorney pending an 
appointment by the governor. So well did he 
discharge his duties that he was elected by an 
overwhelming vote, although opposed: by two of 
the most prominent attorneys in his section. He 
was the youngest man by several years who 
was ever elected to that position in the state. 
That was in1902. During his term as district at- 
torney he so distinguished himself that when 


three years ago the republicans were looking 


for a strong candidate for attorney-general 
Mr. Swift was the man selected. That the 


choice was a Wise one is shown by the fact 
tnat each year he has received more votes than 
any other republican on the. state ~ ticket. 
aus many friends predict that he will continue 
his winning record this year. 


HISTORY REPEATING ITSELF. 


The Birmingham Age-Herald calls attention 
to the similarity 
the present time to that in 1845. Then the in- 
ternal conditions in that country for the pre- 
ceding 10 years had been in much the same 
disturbed and chaotic condition as they have 
been ever since the overthrow of the Diaz 
regime. The situation on the border became 
intolerable for the United States and Presi- 
dent Polk sent John Slidell as his special en- 
voy to Mexico for the purpose of trying to 
work out some scheme of peace for the trou- 
bled republic. Pres. Paredes, of Mexico, de- 
clined to receive Mr. Slidell as envoy, and the 
war between the United States and Mexico 
followed. 


NORWEGIANS SORE. 


Norwegians of Chicago are aroused because 
officers of the Field museum have permitted 
the viking ship, a relic of the world’s fair, to 
go to ruin, and recently they started a move- 
ment to restore the vessel, as was done with 
the Spanish caravels, and place it in the la- 
goon of the parks. Museum officials explained 
that the nature of the institution has changed 


from a general to a natural history museum, — 


and that the boat is now out of place. 


in the Mexican situation at ~ 


ina 
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: One of the sterling characters in Massachu- 
_ setts politics who will have a place on the 
4 republican state ticket in November is Auditor 
John KE. White of Tisbury, a banker and a 
man who makes friends everywhere as well as 
-~ keeps them. 
There is no more efficient public servant in 
_ Massachusetts than John White. His man- 
agement of the auditor’s office has been such 
that he has won the commendation, not only 


—— ere ae . ee 


a 


Ye dl 


oe 


or oy, inte 


of those with whom he comes in contact at 
the state house, but also of those financial and 
commercial houses that do business with the 
State and whose convenience may be easily 
advanced or hampered by the auditor’s de- 
partment. 

Mr. White took the office at a time when 
its efficiency was rated very highly. The late 
Henry E. Turner of Malden had been an audi- 
tor whose methods and whose energy com- 
pelled the admiration of everybody. His death 
‘Was regarded as a severe blow to the state, 
as it certainly was to the host of friends in 
the state employ whom he left behind. Mr. 
White, however, never “lost a motion,” as 
they say in the street, and to the surprise of 
‘Most persons who knew the facts, he raised 
the standard of efficiency in a few months 
higher even than it was under Mr. Turner’s ad- 
inistration. ‘This he did by the introduction 
of new methods that he was obliged to prac- 
tice every day in his own banking business, 
but which the old school of accountants to 
hich Mr. Turner belonged had never been 
rought into contact with. 


JOHN E. 


Republican Candidate for Auditor, Whose Successful Administration of That 
Office Has Placed it High Among Those of Its Kindin the United 
States, Speaking Well for the Wisdom of the Legis- 
lature That Chose Him. 


WHITE 


Mr. White, however, is much more than an 
auditor. He is a power in the’ republican 
party. He has done much for it in the 
past and has asked little of it, but there is 
little doubt that in the near future the party 
will be looking to him and men like him to 


fill the higher offices. He is eminently fitted 


for any of them and there is no question that 
his advancement would meet with the approval 
of thousands who know him. 


His incumbency of the auditor’s berth was 
thrust upon him by his friends. It was a post 
he had never aspired to and when he was 
elected to the senate from the Cape district 
in 1911—that being his second term in the 
upper legislative chamber—there was nothing 
further from his thoughts than, that he should 
be chosen state auditor before. he returned to 


his home on Martha’s Vineyard again. That 
is the way Fate works sometimes, though, 
and the first act in the drama was a Slight 
eold contracted by Auditor Henry E. Turner 
at a Draper rally in Wayland—the very first 
rally of the year and on balmy night, but 
one when the dew was very heavy in the 
country. 

Mr. Turner never returned to the auditor’s 
office except for one day, and then only be- 


cause some of his subordinates wished to give 


force to a denial of a story printed in-a 
Boston paper that the auditor was critically 
ill. He died soon afterward, and to the legis- 
lature fell the task of naming his successor. 
Mr. White has been one of the most efficient 


members of both the house and the senate 


ways and means committees and he had served 
on banks and. banking, besides having been 
chairman of the special committee that con- 
sidered the Southbridge Savings bank failure, 
and, as a result of its investigations materially 
changed the savings bank laws in the inter- 
ests of depositors. 

When news of Mr. Turner’s death reached 
the state house and it became known that the 
legislature would be called upon to name his 
successor, many legislators, in both the house 
and senate, turned to Mr. White. He con- 
sented after a time to become a candidate, 
with the result that he was unanimously 
elected. He was a candidate at the polls the 
same year and won handily, as he did also 
last year, his being almost the only state 
office about which there was no doubt after 
the early returns were in. 

Mr. White first entered the legislature in 
1905, when he was elected to the house. In 
recognition of his knowledge and ability as 
a financier, he was made a member of the 
ways and means committee, an unusual ap- 
pointment for a first year man. He could 
have been returned by his district for three 
years and attained to the chairmanship of 
ways and means, but for business reasons 
he was obliged to retire after one term. 

His eiection to the senate in 1910 was 
the result of a popular demand. He ran as 
an independent against such an adept in 
the art of politics as Capt. ‘‘Tom” Pattison 
of Barnstable and defeated him easily. 
That showed his ability as a vote-getter and 
with the memory of the fate of Pattison so 
fresh in their minds, none of the aspiring Cape 
statesmen were anxious to pit themselves 
against White the following year and he was 
returned in a walk. 

In the ‘senate of 1910, besides the special 
committee on the Southbridge savings bank, 
Mr. White served on banks and banking, ways 
and means and libraries. In 1911 he served on 
banks and banking, ways and means and was 
chairman of mercantile affairs. Mercantile 
affairs was the only committee in that year to 
report unanimously on every matter before it 
and to have every report adopted, a record 
admittedly due to the tact and judgment of 
Chairman White. 

In all his acts as a publie servant Mr. White 
has been guided solely by what he believed, 
after mature deliberation, to be right. He 
never was swayed by expediency, nor troubled 
in making up his mind on any public question 
as to whether his decision would have any 
effect on his political future. 


MEN’S TAILORING 


To Gentlemen who are extra 
particular regarding their clothes 
we offer the facilities of our 


Custom Tailoring 
Department | 


with its corps of skilled cutters 
and tailors and its large variety of 
Foreign and Domestic suitings and 
overcoatings of the newest fabrics 
and designs. 

All work is done on the prem- 
ises in our custom workshops. 


MACULLAR PARKER COMPANY 


400 Washington Street 
BOSTON 


Custom Department 
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EDWARD G. FROTHINGHAM 


Haverhill Member of the Executive Council, Whose Innate Modesty, Coupled 
With a Tremendous Energy and a Wonderful Courage, Have Made 
Him One of the Best Councillors Ever Sent to Beacon 
Hill From Essex County. 


It required some time and a great deal 
patience for Edward G. Frothingham of Hav- 
erhill to secure his election to the executive 
council, but since he has been a member of 
that body he has demonstrated that he pos- 
sesses all the ability and all the fairness of a 
good councillor. He has been, as a matter of 
strict fact, one of the best councillors who has 
ever represented the old Essex district. 

That is quite a boast, when all is said and 
done, but it happens to be in absolute ac- 
cord with facts, for since he has sat in the 
governor’s advisory board he has brought to 
the council a sense of proportion and a sense 
of justice that has made him stand out on 
oceasion from his colleagues in a manner that 
would make his constituents proud could they 
have seen him wage their fight. 

The Haverhill councillor is, in truth, the 
grand old man of the council, and in point otf 
experience outranks all the other members. Ete 
has served in the house, in the senate and in 
the council, having been a member of the lat- 
ter important body for two terms now. He 
knows state government as no other man on 
Beacon hill knows it, not even the governor, 
with all of that gentleman’s opportunities to 
get close to conditions. 

It is customary in most districts of the state 
to give the councillor at least three terms, 
for it is in the latter days of every man’s in- 
cumbency that he attains his greatest efficien- 


ey. It is then that experience counts and it 
is then that the councillor becomes the great- 
er power for good to his constituents. This 


misguided two-year policy in the 5th district is 
the greatest handicap Mr. Frothingham is like- 


ly to encounter this fall, for his two years of 
faithful service have won for him all sorts of 
praise. He has made the statement in many 
parts that if he shoud secure the election this 
year he will not be a candidate again, and, 
in view of the great work he has done, it is 
quite ikely that the voters will take him at 
his word and thus do much to make the 5th 
district one of the influential ones during the 
next 12 months. 

No biography of Mr. Frothingham could be 


complete without a word as to his patience 
and his retiring disposition, for both are quali- 


The predomincnt 


ties that are part of man. 
trait of his character, however, is modesty— 
coupled with a loyalty that makes his friend- 


ship something to honor and his word a matter 
to conjure with. 

As an illustration, the first councillor 
in which he took part might be cited. He 
everything won; the nomination, under the 
old convention system, was practically his— 
until at the last minute some of the delegates 
were tampered with and delivered to his op- 
ponent. The theft sounded the death knell 
of the convention system in Massachusetts and 


fight 
had 


had more to do with the enactment of the 
direct primaries law by the next legislature 
than any other single thing. 


The facts in the matter were that there was 
a more or less explicit agreement that the 
loser in the convention should support the 
winner at the polls. Mr. Frothingham lost, 
and he, having given his word, refused to 
break it, although the circumstances through 
which his defeat was brought about had no 
place in his mind when he made the promise. 
He is a staunch republican and always has 
been, but it was the respect in which he held 
the spoken word that induced him to take off 
his coat in that campaign and work just as 
hard for his former opponent as he would have 
expected the latter to work for him had the 
outcome of the convention been different. 

That trait has been his strength since he 
was elected to the council—for the very next 
year the county rose up practically as one man 
and demanded tuat the nomination and the 
election be given to the Haverhill candidate. 
From that day to this he has been active in 
doing the state’s work as it came to him. He 
has been one of the most constant attendants 
at the council meetings; he has studied the 
problems with which that body has been con- 
fronted hours and hours at a time. He has 
been a frequent visitor to Beacon hill between 


meetings, and during the legislative sessions 
he has sought to familiarize himself with the 
department apropriations while they were still 
in the committees. , 
During the last year he has served on the 
council committee on pardons, charitable in- 


of 


stitutions and prisons, one of the most im- 
portant assignments in the entire state Zov- 
ernment. That body has the expenditure 


practically of millions of dollars, all the appro- 
priations for the care of the state’s unfortu- 
nates being disbursed under the guidance of 
the executive council, whose members _in- 
variably follow the advice of their committee. 
i he matter of pardons is another portion of 
its work, and'in this respect no councillor in 
many years has been more lenient of human 
error, while yet insisting upon the law’s jus- 
tice, than the gentleman from Haverhill. Many 
an unfortunate in Massachusetts today has 


reason to be thankful that Mr. Frothingham 


was elected to the executive council, for that 
gentleman’s sympathy at the pardon hearings 
have resulted time and gain in developing 
pertinent facts in connection with the case 
under consideration that afterward had a 
great bearing on the fate of the pardon peti- 
tioner. 


Mr. Frothingham has also served on the com- 


mittee on military and naval affairs, where 
he has been brought into direct and constant 
contact with the militia, an arm of the ser- 
viee for which he has utmost respect and af- 
fection, being, as he is, a veteran of the civil 
war and an oldu soldier, with a record which 
he might in the days past have capitalized 


politically had he been as willing as some men 
were to trade on his own patriotism, which he 


never was. 
Mr. Frothingham has for many years been 
a very influential man in Haverhill. Had he 


been inclined that way he might have been a 
power, but he never sought to become power- 
ful. He was a good citizen and that was 
honor enough for him. No good work tran- 
spired, however, in which he was not promi- 
nent. His word was his bond always, and as 
a business man he early in life became fairly 
prosperous. 

He was born in Gloucester of one of the 
oldest families in the state and years ago went 
to Haverhill, where he was an apothecary for 


a long time. Later he became the trustee for 
numerous estates, testimony in itself of the 
high regard in which he was held by his 
neighbors and business associates. 


For more than 80 years he -has been more 


or less active in the politics of the city, and 
after the big fire in 1882, when the business 


section of s1averhill was totally destroyed, Mr. 
Frothingham was one of the most active citi- 
zens in the effort to bring order out of chaos 
and to begin the task of constructing a new 
and better city on the ashes of the old one. 
A few years later, in 1885, he was elected to 
the house of representatives from one of the 
Haverhill districts, being sent about to Beacon 
hill in 1886. It was at that time, when he 


was chairman of the committee on _ public 
health that he took a leading part in creating 
the state board of health, inaugurating a poli- 


cy tnen that promises’ now to become one of 
the most important of all the state’s activi- 
ties. 


In 1894 Mr. Frothingham was elected to the 
state senate, he having the honor to be one 
of the immortal 40 who sat through the last 
session in the old chamber, and he was a 
member of the state house committee which 
had a large part in directing the removal to 
the new senate one. He was re-elected in 
1895, and thus had the honor likewise of sit- 
ting through the first session in the present 
senate chamber. 

Mr. Frothingham has been chairman of the 
republican city committee, serving in that ca- 
pacity for six years. He is also a member of 


the Massachusetts, Essex and Middlesex clubs. — 
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GUY A. HAM 


Young Republican Leader, Whose Native Ability and Great Grasp of Public 
Affairs Has Made Him in a Single Term One of the First 
Men in the Executive Council. 


One of the most efficient councillors in the 
1913 body is the aggressive and enterprising 
young man from Ward 20, Boston, Guy A. 
Ham, sterling republican who is not “afraid 
of his weight in wild cats” and who edrly in 
life contracted an excellent habit of ‘‘making 
good.’’ : . 

Councr. Ham is too efficient and too aggres- 
sive to be popular with everybody, hence it 
comes about that there is a faction in the re- 
publican party of Dorchester which resents 
his success and which carries its 


resentment 


to such lengths that the party has suffered in 
those wards. It can be set down as a his- 
torical fact, however, that when Guy Ham 
was the republican leader the party in Dorch- 
ester was universally successful; when those 


who opposed him secured control the party 
disintegrated, until today it has lost six 
house seats and two senate seats. All of 


which argues that the Ham aggressiveness and 
Leader Ham’s policies, while they might not 
have been particularly pleasing to some of 
the political malcontents were excellent tonics 
for the party. 

So much for the fallen fortunes of the 
Dorchester republicans since they abandoned 
wise leadership and undertook the government 
of their own destiny, but the fact remains that 
Guy A. Ham is one of the most forceful young 


republicans of the present day. He demon- 
strated the fact when he was a member of 
the house in 1903 and 1904. In the former 
year he served on the special committee to re- 
vise the corporation laws of Massachusetts, 
one of the most important tasks of that ses- 
sion and one for which no one whose ability 
was not recognized could have been chosen. 
In the following year he was appointed to the 
committee on railroads, serving that body as 
clerk. 

All of which shows that even 10 years ago, 
when he was a very young man and when his 
experience had yet to begin almost, those who 
came in contact with the present councillor 


from the 2d dist. were compelled to take cog- 
nizance of his forceful character and _ great 


ability. Gertain it is that few men had held 
such important posts in the legislature at 
such an early period in their careers. 


One other fact was borne in upon the pub- 
lic and upon the republican leaders in those 
two years—that the youthful member from Dor- 
chester could even in those days be rated high 
among the orators of the state. Gov. John L. 


Bates was first among the leaders to note the - 


fact, and he insisted upon Mr. Ham being as- 
signed to some of the most important speak- 


ing dates in the campaigns of both those 
years. 

Since that time no campaign has been 
waged by the republicans without Mr. _Ham 
being sent to the doubtful districts. He is re- 
garded, in fact, by the leaders, as being the 
most effective orator of all those who annual- 


ly go forth to convert the wavering. There 
are those who carry with them into the cam- 
paigns the prestige of high office and big rep- 


utation, and these probably are better draw-~ 


ing cards for the big rallies than younger men 
like Mr. Ham. When, however, the leaders 
have a doubtful spot on the political map and 
realize that to combat the disaffection, what- 
ever it may be, they must rely on pure logic 
and effective argument rather than the en- 
thusiasm of a moment, they always send Mr. 
Ham. 

They are justified in their faith, at that, 
for the Dorchester councillor is a _ finished 
speaker and a polished one. Oratory with him 
is a natural gift, although he is not ignorant 
of the arts of speaking, either, and he makes 
use of them continually. He possesses a musi- 
cal voice, large and chesty. He has absolute 
control of all his vocal chords and he can play 
upon them and upon his hearers like a prima 
donna. In addition he has a presence and a 
forceful manner which leaves little doubt as 
to what he means when he sets forth a propo- 
sition, with the result that he can stir an au- 
dience to such points of enthusiasm that the 
cause is half won when he finishes his ad- 
dress. Add to this a master mind at logic and 
you have Councr. Ham, the orator, than whom 
there is no public speaker in the republican 
party more in demand from one end of the 
campaign to the other. 

In private life he is a lawyer, with large in- 
surance interests, he being an officer in the 
Massachusetts Fire & Marine Insurance com- 
pany, of which Everett C. Benton, candidate 
for the republican gubernatorial nomination, 
is the head. 

Mr. Ham’s work of this year in the council 
was a tribute to his business acumen, and 
there is little doubt that the state of Massa- 
chusetts and the 2d dist. will be the gainers 
by a good deal. He served on the committee 
on finance, accounts and warrants, probably 
the most important body of all those charged 
with the transaction of the state’s business. 
All the money for the departments is expend- 
ed through the executive council. All the ad- 
ditions and improvements at the various state 
institutions are made under the supervision of 
that body, and in the course of the year the 
expenditure of many millions of dollars is 
sanctioned by the members. 

To the committee on finance, accounts and 
warrants is given the task of passing on the 
wisdom of the expenditure of every dollar of 
this vast sum. Should the members of that 
committee err in judgment it might be disas- 
trous to the state and cut considerable figure 
in the tax rate of every city and town the 
next year. Hence no men are given an as- 
signment to it except those of proved business 
acumen, and the selection of Mr. Ham, one of 
the youngest members of the council, for that 
important post, was not only a compliment to 
his ability, but, as has transpired, it was an 
excellent thing for the state and the taxpayers. 

His youth and energy made him an ideal for 
the place and the untiring manner in which 
he went about familiarizing himself with the 
details of the institutions and with methods 
of these were expending the  state’s money 
was worth much to Gov. Foss and to the oth- 
er members of the council. ; 


Mr. Ham, in addition served as amember of 
the committee on state house, and to the 
tasks devolving upon him in that place he 


gave an equally good account of himself. 

He is a candidate for re-election, and there 
is little doubt that the people of the district, 
in view of the excellent record he has made, 
will turn to him as nearly unanimously as is 


passible under a system which puts party 
exigencies ahead of proved efficiency. 
LO! THE POOR ICE MAN. 

The city council of Manchester, N. H., is 


trying to find out if there is any legal way 
of preventing a large ice company from re- 
ducing its output, or in other words compell- 
ing it to do business when it decides it is 
better to curtail and not lose money. The 
council ought to apply to Sec. Redfield, who 
elaims to know a way to make concerns con- 
tinue in business who do not desire to do it. 


Somerset Printing Co, 


32 Pemberton Square, Boston 


Opposite the New Court House 


TELEPHONE HAYMARKET 3341-J 


Commercial Printing 
Engraving 

Plate Printing 

and Color Stamping 
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PRACTICAL POLITICS. 


EBEN 5S. S. KEITH 


Member of the Governor’s Council from the Cape an Efficient Young Man 
Whose Great Business Ability Was Demonstrated Long Before He 
Became the Power in Politics that He Has Since Become. 


The Hon. Eben S. S. Keith of Bourne, mem- 
ber of the governor’s council for the last two 
years, has announced his candidacy for a third 
term. If he lives, he will be nominated in 
the primaries in the 1st councillor dist. in 
September. He will be elected at: the state 
election in November. 


Probably in no other district of the state 
could statements so positive be made concern- 
ing the program of any republican candidate 
for office at the present time. But in the case 
of the councillor there is not a man of any 
political party who would dispute the state- 
ments for one second. He will have some nom- 
inal opposition at the polls in November. The 
democrats, progressives, and possibly the other 
near-parties, will go through the formality of 
placing men in nomination for the council, but 
when the votes are counted the result will be 
practically the same as it has been in that 
district for the last two years. 

The councillor’s determination to run for a 
third term was reached in the middle or latter 
part of July. Prior to that time he was unde- 
cided what course to take. His immense busi- 
ness, built up by his own aggressiveness and 
recognized integrity in the commercial world, 
has been demanding more and more of his at- 
tention with each succeeding year, and the 
councillor was ready to retire from public life 
at the close of his present term in the council. 
From all parts of the district, however, re- 
quests came that he run again. Men who in 
the past have looked longingly toward a seat 
in the private cabinet of the governor of the 
state refrained from entering the field this 
year in view of the popular demand that Counc. 
Keith give at least one more term to the ser- 
vice of the state. In this case it may truly be 
said that the people have demanded his renom- 
ination and re-election and his final determina- 
tion to run again may honestly be character- 
ized as a yielding on his part to the call of the 
voters of his district. 

The last year of his service has been pro- 
ductive of the same kind of work which has 
characterized his entire career as a government 
official. Always noted for his calm judgment, 
his impartial consideration of matters which 
came to him and his refusal to be swayed by 
the clamor of manufactured public opinion, he 
has demonstrated his qualifications as a level- 
headed business man just as effectively as in 
the past. uring the last year he has had 
some knotty problems affecting his own dis- 
trict to unravel. 

Never has he shirked any of them, but on 
the other hand he always took council with 
the voters of his district, and after discovering 


what their wishes in any given matter were 
he went through with it to the end, regard- 
less of pressure from the Boston end of the 
state. 

In this particular no man was more loyal 
than Couner. Keith. His district and the peo- 
ple of it were always first in his estimation, 
and it is due to that fact that the Cape has 


been able to get many of the things that have 


come to it against what would have been the 
wishes of the other councillors had they a 
weaker man than Councr. Keith to deal with. 

No man stands higher with the state de- 
partments than he, and that is particularly 
so with the harbor and land commissioners. 
The members of that board will go farther 
with the councillor from the Cape than they 
will with any other man on Beacon hill, in 
the legislature or out of it. On the other 
hand, it can be said that no man will go fur- 
ther with the commissioners than he, for he 
is a thorough and sincere believer in the de- 


It would 
coming as he does 
state where the needs 
of harbor development are an everyday and 
ever present necessity. 3ut the fact remains 
that because of him and because of the work 
he has done in that direction the  purse- 
strings of the council have been opened for 
those improvements—and it must always be 
borne in mind that it is the council which 
spends the money after the legislature has ap- 
propriated it. 

In many other instances his stability and 
desire to judge of matters from a broad point 
of view have been demonstrated: But then, 
those who have known Eben Keith ever since 
he was born would expect nothing else of him, 
and this one trait of fairness to every party 
and interest concerned is what has made him 


velopment of waterways and harbors. 
be strange if he were not, 
from a section of the 


recognized as an able legislator and a success- 
ful business man. 

Down on Cape Cod, where he was born and 
has spent his life, he has always been inter- 
ested in politics. Long before he sought any- 
thing for himself in the way of honors he was 
active in behalf of the republican party. Born 
of a father who was one of the props of the 
republican organization in the state for years, 
a man who had served in the legislature and 
the executive council, Eben Keith always be- 


lieved it to be part of his duty to take an in- 
terest in the selection of the men who were 
to represent the Cape in the halls of govern- 
ment and his advice and counsel were always 
sought by those who had aspirations for office. 
But the councillor has never sought to make 
himself a political boss. He has believed that 
the party should always nominate the best 
men possible and he has had his preferences 
just as every other man has his. But it can be 
said to his credit that he has never sought to 
build up a machine of his own to dictate the 
nominations of republican candidates in that 
section. ; 


Once his party has nominated its candidates 
he has taken off his coat and has worked day 
and night for the success of those candidates. 
While others might be halting in their enthu- 
siasm because of the vacillations of public 
sentiment, Eben Keith has continued to be a 
republican and has never wavered in his loy- 
alty to the party. That is why in spite of 
new parties in spite of tremendous shifts on 
the part of men prominent in politics in his 
section he is still as strongly entrenched in the 
estimation of the people as ever. That is why 


there is no doubt of his renomination and re- 
election to a third term in the council. 


That is why he is known in republican cir- 
cles all over the state and is regarded as a 
man who can have almost anything within the 
gift of his party whenever he expresses a de- 
sire for it. 

Eben S. S. Keith was born in Sagamore, 
then a part of the town of Sandwich, on 
October 24, 1872. He was educated in the 
public schools of his town and when he grad- 
uated from the high school chose to enter the 
car manufacturing business which his father 
and grandfather before him had conducted. In 
1897, upon the death of his father, he assumed 
charge of the plant and then began a devel- 
opment which has surpassed anything of its 
kind in southeastern Massachusetts. Starting 
with a plant which employed only about 100 
men, with buildings of a limited capacity, he 
has built up a business employing more than 
half a thousand in an up-to-date plant which 


parallels the railroad and the new Cape Cod 
canal, now nearing completion, for a distance 
of two miles. He served on the republican 
town committee for several years and was first 
elected to the Massachusetts senate in 1906. He 
was a member of the senate for three years, 
serving on the committees on ways and means, 
insurance (chairman), counties (chairman), 
election laws, public heath, military affairs and 
libraries. In 1908 he was a delegate to the 
republican national convention at Chicago from 
the 14th congressional dist. and in 1910 was a 
member-at-large of the resolutions committee 
of the republican state convention. 


Boy Would Turn Turtle. 

Strickland W. Gillilan has a four-year-old 
son whose pet is a turtle. One day the 
youngster, after a period of thinking, an- 
nounced: 

“T wish 

“Why?” 

“Because when I had a pain I could pull 
my head inside me and look around to see 
what the trouble was.’’—Newark News. 


I was a turtle,”’ 
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PRACTICAL POLITICS. 


ALEXANDER McGREGOR 


Able Business Man, Capable Councillor and Leading Republican, Whose 
Work as a Member of the Governor’s Advisory Board and as Head 
of the Republican Club of Massachusetts, Stamps Him : 
As a Comer in Politics. 


Iever since Alexander McGregor’s memorably 
bold stand against Gov. Foss when he callea 
the governor’s bluff regarding the nomination of 
a chairman of the Massachusetts prison com- 
mission, the councillor has stood forth as ths 
One man on the executive advisory of whom 
his excellency stands in doubt, and why? 
Because Mr. McGregor is first of all a repup- 
liean, .staunch and true, and is not for a mo- 
ment a trimmer. If he were, he might be run- 
ning now for the nomination of lieutenant 
governer on the republican ticket. 

No stronger appeal.was made in the coun- 
cil this year than that of McGregor. thar 
Massachusetts, standing in the forefront as 
a leader of states in education and _ philan- 
thropy, had no need to go abroad, least of all 
to Minnesota, for a chairman of any one of 
its commissions; she had sons of her own 
just as capable, just as intelligent, just as 
philanthropic as those of any of the states in 
the union and with McGregor it was Massa- 
chusetts men for .-Massachusetts institutions. 

It was a shock to state pride that the gov- 
ernor of this commonwealth should go .out- 
side its borders to take a man from the mid- 
Kdle west, on the ground that he could find 
none here worthy to head the prison commis- 
sion. It savored too much of the unreflect- 
ing faddist and Councr. McGregor was _ bold 
enough to tell Gov. Foss that if his excel- 
lency could not find a Massachusetts man for 
the place he might at least try to discover 
one who was worthy, and it might very wel 
transpire that he would be as capable as any 
that the west could offer. The governor told 
the councillor that he did not care to listen 
to any names he volunteered to suggest. 

Alexander McGregor has been the one coun- 
cillor proof against the Foss hypnotism ana 
that’s why he and the governor have not al- 
ways agreed. 

He voted against the confirmation of Chair- 
man Randall of the prison commission from 
no personal feeling, but because Mr. Randall's 
appointment was a confession on the part of 
the governor and council that Massachusetts 
had no son or citizen so worthy of filling the 
position as the candidate from Minnesota. 
Counecr. McGregor felt it to be an acknowledg- 
ment of weakness of this state on the part ot 
governor and council in which he could not 
and would not share and he was man enough 
to stand up in his boots and protest, 

No more convincing demonstration of the 
highest ideals of American citizenship coulc 
be given than that a man like Councr. 
McGregor, with all the weight of his respon- 
sibility as treasurer of a great business, shoutd 
be willing, at the request of his fellow citi- 
zens, to take up the added burden of service 
to his state. 

The spirit of patience and _ self-effacement 
displayed by Mr. McGregor has seldom -been 
equalled in Massachusetts. As president of the 
Republican club of Massachusetts he has been 
a power for great good to his party and he 
has made besides one of the most _ efficient 
Jeaders that great organization has ever had. 
His worth to the party has been proved many 
times and in as many ways, not the least of 
those occasions being when he demanded and 
secured loyalty to Mr. Taft from the organiza- 
tion leaders inn the campaign of one year ago, 

Had it not been for the influence he was 
able to bring tc bear on others, the dissen- 
sion in the ranks probably would have been 
fatal and that something was saved out of 
the general .wreck is in large measure due to 
Mr. McGregor’s personal influence and to that 
of others imbued with the same spirit. 

Mr. McGregor has had two years in the ex- 
ecutive council and is going back to it be- 
cause he has made good in the office he holds 
and because the people of his district like him 
for the independence he has shown in stand- 
ing for their interests as well as for those of 
the whole commonwealth. 

A McGregor of the McGregors, the council- 
lor is proud of his Scotch ancestry, and every 
clansman finds in him a friend. 

The Rev. Dugald McGregor, his grand-sire 
on the paternal side, was of Glasgow, the 
father of five sons, all of whom became min- 
isters of the gospel. His eldest son, father of 
the councillor, was by birth a Glasgow man 
and a graduate of the University of Edinburgh. 
He accepted a call to a pulpit in Ontario, 


“) 


where he preached for 12 years and was high- 
ly respected throughout upper Canada as a 
man and as a pastor. He died in Pawtucket, 
R. I., having filled the pastorate of the First 
Congregational church there for sixteen years. 

Alexander McGregor, now: the _ councillor, 
was born in Ontario, Canada, on April 9, 1866, 
and was started in business in New York, 
afterward coming to Boston, where after an 
experience of some years in several financial 
institutions, he entered the employ of Hough- 
ton & Dutton in 1897. Within three years by 
his ability, rugged honesty, devotion to duty, 
high ideals and untiring industry transmitted to 
him by his long and honorable 


when the house 
treas- 


and 
he was made the 
urer of the new company. 


admitted to the firm 


incorporated 


was 
became 


his personality and unwavering enthu- 
siasm, the Scots’ Charitable Society of Boston 
—the oldest charitable society, in the city— 
owes much to the impetus he gave it on be- 
coming its president in 1907. His heart was 
in the old society and it practically became a 
new society under his’ leadership. In two 
years under his administration it had gained 
more in membership than for the six years 
preceding and virtually doubled its enrotied 
members. When he retired at the end of his 
term, Pres. McGregor, at a banquet at the 
Tuileries, was presented with .a superb loving 
cup in recognition of his unselfish efforts for 


To 


the organization which stands first in his af- 
fections. 
Possessed of abundant nervous force, a 


strong physique and indefatigable energy, Mr. 


McGregor combines in rare degree strength 
and efficiency with mental alertness—quali- 


dinary amount of work in a given time. He is 
intense and exacting and yet exacts no more 
pai a subordinate than he does from him- 
self. 

He inspires everybody who comes under him 
by his own faculty for work and his tremen- 
dous application. His reputation is that of a 
man who never breaks his word, who is in all 
things sincere and no man stands higher in 
the confidence and esteem of the business 
world of Boston than Alexander McGregor. 
He is prompt in meeting his obligations, hon- 
est and upright to the last degree. He has 
never been known to seek or take an unfair 
advantage. His only way of doing business is 
on the level and with regard to the golden 
rule, , 

Counecr. McGregor takes great pride in old 
Boston and her traditions. He has an abiding 
faith in the city’s future. He is ready to 
boost Boston on any and all occasions. To 
him it is now the greatest city in the world 
and bound to become yet greater. He sees 
much in the future development of New Eng- 


ancestry he!and. 


Never a pessimist, the councillor is a lead- 
er and at the same time a worker in the 
ranks. A busy man at all times himself, he 


dislikes nothing more than idleness in others. 
Concentration and co-operation are the max- 
ims tor successful business and _ social im- 
provement as well. He is a devoted worker 
for the social uplift. 

Councr. McGregor’s name was early men- 
tioned as that of a strong man on the repub- 
lican ticket, but he chose to hew straight to 
the line that he has marked out for himself 
and put in another year in the executive coun- 
cil, for which he has a clear field in the pri- 
maries, rather than run for lieutenant-gover- 
nor. That his record for the last two years 
has commended him to the great republican 
rank and file of the state, not to the trimmers, 
but the men with the votes, is manifested by 
the general eulogiums mention of his name 
calls forth, “te. 


* 


ties which enable him to perform an extraor- 7 
i 
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PRACTICAL POLITICS. 


G. FREDERICK SIMPSON 


Newton Man Who Has Achieved a Great Record in His first Year as a Mem- 
ber of the Executive Council, Where He Was Assigned to Some of 
the Most Important Tasks that Came Before the Body. 


There is no human quality of greater value Once he was put forward by his friends when 


to the state than the experience of its citizens 
when they are patriotic enough to accept 
public service which calls for its application. 
This has been illustrated many times, but 
never more emphatically than it was during 
the last year, when Counc. G. Frederick 
Simpson of Newton, serving his first term in 
the governor’s advisory board, brought tbo 
that position a knowledge of affairs and meth- 
ods that has made itself felt on more than 
one occasion. 

Mr. Simpson, to his own regret, never had 
the advantage of a college training, nor for 
the matter of that of any school training ex- 
cept that of the little box-like building in 
Sullivan, Me., where the whole youth of the 
countnyside from toddling childhood to budd- 
ing man and womanhood, assembled during 
certain months and imbibed what knowledge 
an illy-informed ‘‘school marm’’ might be able 
to impart. 

"ne teachers there seldom or never 

distinction as educators. They knew 
of theories and less of so-called “‘methods. 
But they did understand the three Rs and 
they understood them thoroughly. They 
cared little for “culture,” as the present-day 
intellectuals term the superficial polish which 
is making mollycoddles and nincompoops by 
the thousands. They thought a great deal, 
though, of character and thrift and ambi- 
tion and honesty. They knew, too, how to 
impress upon boys and_ girls under their 
charge the importance of each of these qual- 
ities. There were, indeed, lots of things the 
old-time school teacher didn’t know—but the 
essentials of character building were not 
among them. The maxim then was ‘“‘Not what 
one seems, but what one is.” Present-day 
methods have reversed the process. 

It was under conditions such as these that 
the present :councillor began his life, put 
when he left the hills of Maine first to go to 
the wars at Lincoln’s call for men, then to 
seek -his fortune amid the greater oppor- 
tunities of the city, he took with him many 
qualities that make for success, not the least 
among them being an implicit faith in him- 
self, rare good health and .an honesty of pur- 


attain- 
little 


ed 


pose which no amount of discouragement 
could overcome. His career as a soldier was 
the same as that of thousands of others. He 
did his duty and he did it well. After it was 
over he took up the battle of business. The 
early days were a constant struggle. It was 
not a fight with actual poverty, for from the 
beginning there had always been enough to 
eat and to wear. There was at first, though, 


little for luxury, and, even though Mr. Simp- 
son had come from a region where luxuries 
were few, he had brought with him a young 
man’s nature and a natural craving for the 
good things of life. To secure them was one of 
the reasons that drove him from home and 
into the city. Hence it required much self- 
restraint and a high moral courage on his part 
to forego them, but he was true to himself 
and his purpose. He applied the restraint and 
kept himself in hand. It was not long before 
he was rewarded, for the business he had en- 
gaged in—that of a contractor in concrete— 
expanded to such a degree that he was rated 
among the prosperous men engaged in it. 

Mr. Simpson came along with the business 
and today Simpson Bros., Inc., of which he is 
president, is rated one of the most successful 


concrete paving concerns in New England. He 
long ago acquired a competence, and is now 


recognized as a man of wealth as well as one 
of the most highly respected business men of 
the metropolitan district. ’ 

He stands highly in other respects, and 
none more so than in his loyalty to republican 
principles. As a councillor he has been of 
inestimable service to the state. His large 
experience he has placed freely at the dis- 
posal of his colleagues and the governor and 


he has at all times been willing to sacrifice 
his own comfort and oftentimes his business 


interests to devote time and 
problems of the public. 
There are some who regard it as something 
of a misfortune that Mr. Simpson was not 
called sooner to the service of the _ state. 
That he was not is due entirely to his party 
loyalty and to his willingness to put his own 
ambitions in the background when the wel- 
fare of the republican organization seem to 
demand it. He was a candidate for the place 
twiee before the nomination came to _ him. 


thought to the 


it was understood that Albion F. Bemis of 
Brookline was to retire. Mr. Simpson was put 
forward a second time when Herbert E. 
Fletcher of Westford was a candidate, but the 
smaller towns of the district were clamoring 
for recognition and the leaders felt that they 
should be given it in the interest of party har- 
mony. Mr. Simpson again withdrew. He was 
nominated and elected last fall. 


arly in the year he was placed on the coun- 


cil’s three hardest worked committees— 
finance, accounts and warrants; harbors and 
public lands and railroads and military and 
naval affairs. 

These are the bodies which pass upon all 


the expenditures of the states expect those 
dealing with the charitable and penal insti-. 
tutions and the state house. Even the money 
doled out by these latter must be acted on 
by the finance, accounts and warrants com- 
mittee, which is the body that has direct 
communication with the auditor and whose 
o. k. is necessary on all warrants before the 
state treasurer can recognize them. 

Mr. Sinpson took none of his duties on that 
committee as something that was merely 
formal. He gave to them the same thought 
and attention that has made for success in 
his own business and it is an axiom at the 
state house that when he had sanctioned the 
issuance of any warrant for state’s money the 
matter had been gone into with great 
thoroughness. 

The work of the committee on harbors and 
public lands and railroads was even more im- 


portant than that on the coumcil’s finance 
committee, for under the jurisdiction of the 
former body is all the money expended for 
the improvement of the many harbors and 
state parks, including Sugar Loaf Mountain, 
Mount Greylock and a number of others in 
different parts of the commonwealth. The 
needs of the harbors alone constitute one of 
the state’s greatest problems, and Mr. Simp-, 
son brought to the work such attention to 
detail, so much knowledge of conditions and 
such a liberal mind that many improvements 
were undertaken and completed. 

As a meinber of the military and naval af- 
fairs cammittee, Mr. Simpson proved to be a 
friend at court for the militia. He believes in 
that branch of the state’s activities and he 
also believes that the military arm of the 
government should not be skimped for coin 
on the one hand nor permitted to become 
riotously extravagant on the other. He 
argued for a liberal policy, however, and 
while he was a member of the committee the 


militia never wanted for anything it needed. 

In all of this Mr. Simpson was acting only 
as he would act in his own business, for 
he believes that every dollar intelligently in- 
vested in the plant is a dollar added to the 
assets. He insisted, however, that when the 
state invested a dollar it should receive in 
return a dollar’s worth of extra efficiency or 
a dollar’s worth of material—if it happened to 
be material that the state was buying at the 
time. He was a careful councillor, in other 
words, just as he has always been a careful 


business man. He was never  niggardly, 
though, and he has never been niggardly in 


his own business. 

Mr. Simpson has been as active in the af- 
fairs of Newton as he has been in other di- 
rections. He is a.vice president of the New- 
ton Savings Bank, a director in Newton Trust 
sompany and the Newton Co-operative bank 
and a trustee of the Boston Suburban Electric 
companies. He 


tarian and Katahdin clubs and of the Boston 
chamber of commerce. 


is a member of the Grand 
Army of the Republic, of the Hunnewell, = 
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J. STEARNS CUSHING 


A Sterling Republican and Business Man Whose Retirement to Private Life 


After Several Active Years in the 


Executive Council, Has But More 


Clearly Emphasized His Worth to the Commonwealth. 


“A wheel-horse of the republican party” 
J. Stearns Cushing of Norwood, formerly a 
member cf the executive council, has been 
aptly termed by an admirer. In a way the 
designation is warranted. It doesn’t go far 
enough, however, for, Mr. Cushing is not only 
one of the few men who are willing to get 
out and do the work when it is necessary— 
which is what the epigrammatic admirer meant 
—but he also possésses: the knowledge and 
the courage to diagnose the party’s necessi- 
ties and prescribe remedies to meet the trou- 
bles. 

For Mr. Cushing is a man of initiative, both 
in his private business and in the more mo- 
mentous affairs of the state and of the poli- 
tical party of which he happens to be a 
member. AS a member of the governor’s 
council he proved that his grasp of the state’s 
activities was large and comprehensive. His 
treatment of them was liberal. He was not 
one of those who mistake parsimony for 
economy. © He believed in strict economy— 
that is, the economy which insists on receiv- 
ing something for every dollar expended—but 
he resented the acts of everyone who sought 
to commit Massachusetts to a policy of 
niggardliness in expenditures. He always 
fought against a spendthrift extravagance with 
the public’s money, but he maintained alw&ys 
that Massachusetts was a rich state and that 
there was no reason under the sun why it 
shculd go without the things it needed simply 
because of ‘the cost. Extravagance he com- 
batted always but he refused to acknowledge 
that Massachusetts was a poor relation and he 
indignantly fought against those who would 
place her in that position before the people of 
the other states. 

As a result he made one of the best coun- 
cillors who served during his time. He was 
progressive, he was active and he brought the 
same intelligence to the conduct of the state’s 
business that he did to his own. When it is 
considered that he, through his own efforts, 
has built up the largest printing plant in 
America, if not in the world, devoted to the 
manufacture of school text books, it can be 
realized that he brought a lot to the state 
house. Through his labors and the expert 
thought he gave to the commonwealth there is 
little doubt that hundreds of thousands of 
Gollars were saved to the taxpayers. Myr. 
Cushing has been given credit for that fact, 
anyway, and those who are in a position to 
know declare that every word of the praise 
is deserved. , 

Quite aside from his work as a councillor, 
however, there are other very good reasons 
why Mr. Cushing is the power that he un- 
doubtedly is in the republican party and why 
that organization should look to him soon to 
fill one of the higher offices. 

He is worthy and he is capable. No man in 
Massachusetts is more:>so. He is moreover a 
man of great force of character, whose ideals 
are high and who would do and has done 
already much to raise the political ideals of 
Massachusetts and of the republican party. He 
is a man of great broad sympathies. He un- 
derstands the working people of the state as 
few men do, having been one of them him- 
self, and he has contrjbuted a great deal to 
their comfort and well being by the things 
he has stood for in state government. 

His whole life has been devoted to working 
out plans for the betterment of those whom 
he employed and those with whom he lived, 
and in Norwood and those sections of Norfolk 
county contiguous to it, where he is best 
Known and where his activities have been most 
pronounced, there is no one who stands higher 
in the estimation of the people. 

He is one of the state’s most successful 
business men and is also one of the best and 
most favorably known printers in the United 
States. . 

Few men indeed in that industry have 
shown such activity in business and public 
life as Mr. Cushing. He was born in Bedford , 
in 1854, was educated in the public schools 
in true American style and entered the Uni- 
versity Press, Cambridge, as an apprentice in 
May, 1868. He worked as a journeyman com- 
positor -for Rockwell & Churchill, Rand, Avery 
& Co., Alfred Mudge & Son and the Riverside 
- Press, of Cambridge. 

Mr. Cushing started in business for himself 
‘in 1878 with a net capital of $150 as a 


“Mathematical Textbook- Compositor,” and 
undertook the composition of all sorts of text 
bcoks, including Greek, Hebrew and most of 
the modern languages, making radical im- 
provements in the typography of these works. 
He soon came to be known as a leader in this 
class of work. The J. S. Cushing Co. today makes 
the plates for three-quarters of the school 


the board of supervisors of the school of 
printing, North End union, since its establish- 
ment. 


It is not strange to those who know Capt. 
Cushing’s genial character that he should be 
a member of many social and fraternal orders. 
Being an enthusiastic yachtsman, he was for 
three years commodore of the Winthrop Yacht 
club. His often used title of ‘Captain’? came 
from his service as commander of the Ancient 
& Honorable Artillery company of Massachu- 
setts and as captain and quartermaster of the 
Massachusetts Corps of Coast Artillery. He 
was president of the Norwood board of trade 
for three years, is a Knight Templar, 32d 
degree Scottish Rite Mason and Mystic 
Other organiza- 
as a member are the 
association, the Aldine club 


Shriner, as well as an Elk, 
tions which claim him 
Beston Athletic 


and college text books used in the United 
States, beside many for foreign countries. 

Mr. Cushing’s name is known to thousands 
outside the trade, he having designed and 
given his name to a number of type faces, 
which have become standard and are in con- 
stant use throughout the country. Notably 
among these are Cushing Old Style, Cushing, 
Cushing Monotone, Cushing Italic and Cushing 
Antique. 

In 1894, in co-operation with Messrs. Ber- 
wick and Smith, pressmen, and E, Fleming & 
Co., bookbinders, Mr. Cushing built the famous 
Norwood Press at Norwood, Mass., now one 
of the largest bookmaking concerns here or 
abroad, employing more than 200 hand com- 
positors, 40 electrotypers and operators of ten 
Monotype keyboards and eight Monotype cast- 
ing machines. 

Mr. Cushing has ever been prominent in 
organization affairs and a constant worker for 
the improvement of the trade. He was presi- 
dent of the Boston Typothetae for nine years, 
and has been either a delegate to or an 
officer of every convention of the United 
Typothetae of America, except the first, and 
he has been its president. 

He was chairman of the trustees of Norwood 
public library for five, years and chairman of 


of New York, and several other clubs. He is 
past president of the Boston club, the oldest 
dining club in America, and the birthplace of 
the republican party. 

Iuvery one who comes in contact with Capt. 
Cushing is attracted by his jovial personality, 
and few men in the printing industry count 
so many friends as he, 


JAMES F. ORMOND 
Carriages and Automobiles 


AT THE 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 


BOSTON 


BEACON STREET 


Telephone Hay. 1142 
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MAURICE KANE 


Candidate for Republican State Treasurer 


Nomination a Clean-Cut, Able, 


Energetic and Progressive Party Worker Who Has Always Given 
of His Time and Ability to the Organization and Seldom 
Has Asked Anything of It. 


One of the numerous evils which the direct 
primary eliminated in Massachusetts politics 
is that popularly known as the ‘rotation sys- 
tem,’ by which, under an unwritten agree- 
ment, public office was passed around from 
town to town or district to district, as the 
case might be. That is to say, in a representa- 
tive district, for example, made up of two or 
more towns, a man was entitled to one term 
and no more. 

No matter how able a legislator he might 
prove, his service was abruptly brought to an 
end with a single year at the state house. He 
might have been instrumental in placing upon 
the statute books the most important piece of 
legislation of the entire session or he might 
have achieved great distinction in debate, or 
shown much skill in committee work. All this 
counted for nothing—he must be sacrificed to 
the jealous greed of the other towns. He 
might be succeeded by a complete nonentity. 


This fact amounted to nothing so long as 
the ‘‘custom”’ was preserved. It was an ap- 
plication of the far-famed recall in its most 


vicious form. 

No more notable instance of the evil of this 
scheme of placing a premium upon incapacity 
in recent years was the retirement of Maurice 
Kane of Whitman as representative, now a 
eandidate for treasurer from the 5th Plymouth 
dist. From a party standpoint it was fatal, 
as the district went democratic the two years 
following and there was no rotation. If ever 
aman deserved a renomination and re-election, 
not only for what he promised to accomplish in 
his second term, but for what he actually did 
in his first year, that man was Maurice Kane. 

Happily under the direct primary the voters 
are allowed a free and untrammeled chance 
to recognize efficiency and faithful service by 
returning a legislator. 

Maurice Kane made good during 
year as a legislator when most men are 
just beginning to learn the ropes, because he 
had in him the kind of stuff from which suc- 
cessful men are developed in every calling of 
life. It used to be said of him, jokingly, that 
although he dealt in undertakers’ supplies he 
was verp much a “live one’ and Maurice en- 
joyed the gibe as much as amy one. 

Born in humble circumstances, away up in 
the little Franklin county town of Montague, 
since famous as the home of former Rep. John 
W. Haigis, he had to make his own way in 
life and he succeeded from the very first. He 
learned the trade of a shoe-cutter and followed 
it for some years in that centre of foot-wear 
making, Brockton. He became known as a 
good shoemaker, but, like Henry Wilson, he 
aspired higher. 

He saw an opportunity to sell supplies to un- 
dertakers and for a number of years he has 
dispensed these necessaries. ‘In that time 
he has visited nearly every part of New Eng- 
land, but of late years has limited his terri- 
tory to Massachusetts and Connecticut. He is 
also a manufacturer of these goods. There 
is’nt an undertaker in the smallest hamlet in 
either of those two states who doesn’t Know 
Maurice Kane, and also Knows that his word 
is as good as his bond. Here we .come to one 
of the secrets of Maurice Kane’s success. 

To use a homely but expressive phrase he 
has always “‘been on the level’ in his dealings 
with this fellowmen. He couldn’t be other- 
wise, for there is nothing about Maurice Kane 
that isn’t genuine. He never pretends to be 
other than he is. 

When he came to the house in 1910 one of 
the things which first impressed his fellow- 
legislators about Maurice Kane was his sin- 
cerity. What he said he meant and what he 
promised he invariably performed. He never 
talked for the sake of hearing the sound of 
his own voice. When he took the floor he 
knew his subject and his arguments carried 
weight, for his hearers felt certain that he be- 
lieved in the cause he was espousing. 

One of the most memorable victories scored 
by Rep. Kane was when he put through the 
house, against the tremendous influence of the 
committee on railroads and. the attorney-gen- 
eral of the state, the bill introduced by him- 
self to extend the privilege of half-fares on 


his first 


railroads to pupils in normal schools and 
business colleges. 
The attorney-general had ruled that busi- 


ness colleges were in no wise public schools 
and expressed the opinion that a clause in 


the law including them in the half-fare privi- 
lege would result in the entire act being de- 
clared unconstitutional by the supreme court. 

As a result, the committee decided to make 
a fight to secure the defeat of the measure in 
whole, but Rep. Kane rallied the members to 
his support of the normal school section, and 
was able to administer to the committee its 
worse whipping of the entire session. The 
measure was afterward killed in the senate 
on a vote of 18 to 16, but it was only through 


the untiring efforts of the commttee members 
that a majority of two was mustered in the 
upper chamber even. 

While he made no pretensions to being a 
progressive he supported every worthy measure 
coming under that classification. He favored 
the direct election of United States senators, 
which required some courage in those days; 
he voted for the federal income tax, the 54 
hour bill and the initiative and referendum. 
He maintained that Gov. Draper should. have 
signed the 8-uour bill and voted to pass it over 
his veto. 

His views on that most-discussed and far- 
reaching measure have since been shared by 
most republicans. He showed his friendship to 
organized labor by voting for the measures to 
allow a trial by jury in injunction cases and 
that which would provide that no restraining 
order should issue in a labor dispute to inter- 
fere with anything not held to be the com- 
mission of an offence under the law. 

As a member of the committee on water sup- 
ply, of which he was made clerk, he was always 


found ready to protect the rights and interests 
of a municipality against the greed of the water 
companies. 

Last year Maurice Kane did valuable service 
for Joseph Walker, giving freely of his time 
and strength to visit various sections of the 
state both in the primary and election cam- 
paigns. One of his most unselfish services 
for the republican party was last fall when 
County Comm. Lyman P. Thomas of Middle- 
boro suddenly switched to the Progressives and 
left the party without a candidate. Maurice 
Kane accepted the nomination and agreed to 
go out and make a fight in the strongest bull 
moose district in the state. While he was 
defeated he made a splendid run, and the re- 
publicans of his county are showing that they 
have not forgotten what he did by the way 
they are rallying to his support for state 
treasurer. 

If Maurice Kane is 


nominated for state 


tréasurer this fall the republican party will 
have taken a long step forward in liberalizing 
itself and 


in indicating to all elements that 


they are to be recognized, as well as attract- 
ing voters who have wandered into other party 
ranks because of the more cordial welcome ac- 
corded them there. He is an able campaign- 
er and one of the most forceful speakers in the 
republican ranks, besides which he is closer 
to the voters of the state than probably any 
other man on the republican ticket. He has 
been doing great work for the party, and, be- 
ing an indefatigable worker, it is likely that 
before November he will be worth thousands 
of votes to the party. 

Maurice Kane is in his 58d year, sturdy in 
mind and body and able to give the common- 
wealth the kind of service it should receive 
from its officials. He has been for several 
years a member of the republican committee 
of Whitman and has acted as its chairman. 
He is at present a meniber of the board of 
selectmen. He is an active member of the 
Plymouth County Republican club as well as of 
the Knights of Columbus, the Catholic Order 


of Foresters and the Elks, 
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WILLIAM S. KINNEY 


Boston Legislator, Who Is Making a Great Effort to Recapture the Secretary 
of State’s Office for the Republicans, Has Shown Much Ability as a 
Member of the City Council and of the Legislature. 


It required some courage for Rep. William 
S. Kinney of Ward 10, now a candidate for 
the secretary of state nomination, to jump 
into the suffrage fight in the legislature this 


year and to take his place among the most’ 


activa supporters of woman suffrage. While 
the republican platform of last fall declared 
for a referendum or some means of gaining 
an expression of opinion on this question there 
Was never any question that ‘the great ma- 
jority of party leaders were squarely opposed 


to extending the voting privilege to include 
the ladies, 

The plank in question was regarded very 
lightly at the time it was adopted. When the 
legislature convened last January it was well 
known to the women that that plank 
was regarded by the legislators as a huge 
joke and that they had no intention of 
abiding by it. There was an openly ex- 
pressed disposition on the part of many re- 
publican members of the house to entirely 
ignore the party’s pledge and to kill off the 
eonstitutional amendiment as ruthlessly as they 
had in other years. 

There were others who favored giving the 
question a “straw vote” and this took the 
shape of the so-called Drury bill, emanating 
from the Waltham member. The women op- 
posed this measure vigorously and charged the 
republicans with breaking their promise. 

There were though a few republican mem- 
bers who came out openly and demanded that 
the party live up to its agreement. I urther 
than this they held that it was a question 
to be faced some time and that that time 
might just as well be now as later, 

Conspicuous among them was Rep, Kinney, 
who admitted frankly and freely that he was 
originally an anti-suffragist, but that he had 


become convinced of the justice of the de- 
mands made by the women. Coming from 
such a republican stronghold as Ward 16 he 
encountered bitter opposition from his constit- 
uents, but he showed that he was made of 
good stuff by sticking to his position, regard- 
less of the consequerices to himself. 

Since the session was over and some of the 
republicans have had time to cool off and 
think things over they have ceme to admit 
that they made a mistake and that Rep. Kin- 


blunders 


One of the worst 
majority this year—and there 
were some prize-winners—was the way the 
suffrage question was handled, 

In his present campaign for the nomination 
for secretary of state, perhaps nothing has so 
helped Rep. Kinney as the brave stand he took 


ney was right. 
made by the 


on this big question. It convinced many of 
the voters that he had convictions and that 
when the test comes he isn’t in the habit of 
running away from them. 

Another measure which interested Rep. Kin- 
ney was the movement to control the buying 
and selling of stocks which has been popularly 
known as “blue-sky”’ legislation. After study- 
ing into the subject at at some length, not to 
say considerable depth, he introduced a bill 
“ta provide for safeguarding the business, of 
stock-brokers.’’ Under its provisions no per- 
son could negotiate contracts for the sale or 
hypothecation of securities for another or for 
a corporation of which he is not an officer or 
of which he does not hold stock, bonds or 
other securities except a stock-broker. 

It further provided that no person could act 
as stock-broker unless he had secured from the 
commissioner of corporations a license to run 
one year and to cost $250. 

Said stock-broker was to keep an accurate 


account of all his transactions which were to be 
open to the inspection of the commissioner of 
corporations or his assistants. When it came 
down to the penalty, without which any such 
measure would be valueless, this was made 
adequate by provisions for a fine of from 
$500 to $2000 or imprisonment of not more than 
two years or both for any person assuming to 
act as a stock-broker without a license. It 
was Still further provided that such person 


could be held personally liable on all con- 
tracts negotiated by him. 
It was a long fight and a hard one, and 


while it ended in defeat it opened the way for 
legislation another year. It served to stir up 
public sentiment and to awaken interest in an 


evil which has been met in other states by 
drastic legislation. 

Another measure introduced by Mr. Kin- 
ney this year provided for the ap- 
pointment of a special commission of three 


by the governor to investigate and report on 
the. best method of classifying the present hap- 
hazard system of pensions, so as to provide 
a uniform standard. The social welfare com- 
mittee reported favorably on this proposition. 

Rep. Kinney’s third bill provided for com- 
pulsory electrification on the Boston & Albany 
as far as South Framingham, within five years, 
and the abolition of the Back Bay freight 
yards, - 

Besides these three bills, Rep. Kinney had 
charge in the house for the taxation committee 
of an amendment to the consfitution, based 
largely on Rep. Kinney’s own petition, but also 
to cover a number of other taxation matters 
before the committee, providing for a bona 
fide income tax. The present state income tax 
permits the levying only on incomes derived 
from trade, profession, or employment. The 
income tax resolution framed by Rep. Kinney 
was broad enough to cover all incomes, except 
that derived from real estate already taxed, 
and would also permit a three mills tax on in- 
tangible personal property. 

When Rep. Kinney came to the house a year 
ago he was known chiefly as a most attractive 
public speaker. He had for several years par- 
ticipated as a stump speaker in state and local 
campaigns and was regarded as one of the 
most entertaining as well as convincing talkers 
the republican party could claim. But he soon 
showed that he was much more than this. He 
had served in the old Boston common council 
and there gained an insight into legislative 
ways. His father had been a member of the 
Same body and’ was also a speaker of consider- 
able power. 

Rep. Kinney in his first year at the State 
House served on the committees on taxation 
and constitutional amendments and did good 
work on both. This year he was made chair- 
man of taxation and was also a member of 
the committee on federal relations. In debate 
he was ready and able and his remarks on the 
floor were characterized by excellent judgment 
and a faculty for presenting his arguments 
clearly and concisely. 

Rep. Kinney was born in Boston on Nov. 13, 
1882. After leaving the English high school he 
entered the Boston University law school and 
completed the course there in 1903. He has 
been a@ member of the ward committee for 
four, years. He is also a member of the 
Economic, Boston Yacht, and Boston City 
clubs and is a Mason and an Elk. He is a 
fine type of the young republican upon whom 
the future of the party rests and if he be- 
comes the next secretary of the commonwealth 
will undoubtedly give that office a splendid ad- 
ministration. 


PUTTING IT UP 10) GEORGE: 


At the hearing before the board of alder- 
men of Fall River on the question of fixing 
a limit of taxation for municipal purposes, 
several speakers, including the representatives 
of the Fall River chamber of commerce advo- 
cated maintaining the existing taxlimit, andof- 
fered as an alternative for raising revenue, a 
system of sewer rentals. This would be a 
taxation in another form with a difference 
only in the title of the charge upon the prop- 
erty owners, says the New Bedford Mer- 
cury. The only way in which this method 
would accomplish economy would be in re- 
stricting sewer building, whereas the building 
of sewers is something to be encouraged as in 
the interest of the good health of the com- 
munity. 


Feared the Other. 


The man of great financial prominence met 
with an accident. 

“We'll have to probe,’ said the doctor. 

Just at that moment the man _ recovered 
consciousness and exclaimed: 

“Tf it’s a surgical operation 
if it’s another investigation, 
anesthetic.’”’—Washington Star, 


go ahead, but 
give me an 
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CHARLES L. BURRILL 


Boston Banker Who Seeks Republican State Treasurer Nominationa Forceful 
Business Man Whose Qualifications for the Place He is Striving 
for Make Him an Eminently Fitting Candidate. 


For the first time in many years the repub- 
licanms of Massachusetts have an opportunity 
of nominating for their candidate for state 
treasurer a man who knows the banking busi- 
ness from A to Z. Charles L. Burrill, one of 
the two candidates for the nomination, is 
thoroughly versed in banking laws, customs 
and usages. He has been engaged in banking 
and finance all his life. This is the age of the 
specialist. Both the republicans and the demo- 
crats have been in the habit of nominating 
men for state treasurer either because they 


some of the lead- 


were good fellows or to pay 
ers’ political debts. 


“Charlie” Burril is known as a live wire in 
the banking, political and social circles in 
which he moves. He always keeps moving, 


doing something and keeping the other fellow 
guessing. He has ideas and is not afraid to 
state them. He gets around: among people, 
touches elbows with all classes and has a 
pretty good knowledge of what is going on in 
the state. The man that beats Charlie Bur- 
rill in a political contest or a business trans- 
action has got to arise at an early morning 
hour. 

Mr. Burrill has taken great interest in all 
civic affairs, and as an illustration of his 
earnestness when he undertakes anything it 
may be cited that he was one of the City club 
committee of 100 which raised the funds for 
the mew building, which when completed will 
make the organization the foremost of its kind 
in the country. He was also chairman of the 
Fourth of July committee of 1913 that inau- 
gurated the safe and sane Fourth, as a re- 


sult of which Boston, for the first time in a 
generation, if not longer, observed a Fourth of 
July without a serious accident of any kind 
and without a single fatality or the usual af- 
termath of lockjaw. The press of the coun- 
try commented on the fact and clippings were 
received from all sections congratulating Bos- 
ton on the outcome of its efforts. 

He joined the Roosevelt movement last year 
and was elected as one of the delegates-at- 
large to the republican national convention. 
He remained loyal and steadfast to the colonel 


all through the contest. at Chicago, but he 
declined to follow him out of the republican 
party. Burrill is a practical man—a progres- 
sive man, 
and he knows that the ony way to accom- 
plish things is to fight within the party and 
put the other fellow out of business. 

His resolution to remain a republican and 
support the party nominee is now being 
demonstrated as a much safer and saner po- 
litical policy than to follow a disaffected lead- 
er, however brilliant, out of the party. . Bur- 
rill’s analytical mind saw that if the repub- 
lican’ vote of the country was divided between 
Taft and Roosevelt, the democrats would 
sweep the country, which they did. He urged 
all the Roosevelt men to remain in the re- 
publican fold and support the party nominee 
for president. Had Burrill joined the bull 
moose movement he would not today have 
been in the position to appeal to the repub- 
licans for their support in the primaries for 
the treasureship nomination. He and his 
friends think that the republicans owe some- 


if you please to call him such—: 


thing politically to those progressives like him 
who were for Roosevelt for the nomination 
but supported Taft after he was nominated 
as the party candidate for president. 

Mr. Burrill has been a life long republican. 
He has never been ashamed to show his colors 
in a campaign. He enjoys a political contest. 
He is good natured in all his fights and he has 
been in some of the thickest fighting in the 
days of the old school board contests, when 
prejudice and partizanship was at its height. 
For a number of years he was elected to the 
school board of Boston as a republican. He 
took an active and leading part in the reform 
of the board’s affairs and in the administra- 
tion of the schools. 

For many years Mr. Burrill proved his right 
to call himsef a working republican by serv- 
ing on the republican ward and city commit- 
tee. Burrill has always been engaged in fight- 
ing politically for somebody else. Now that he 
has announced his candidacy for treasurer his 
friends all over the state are hustling to land 
the nomination for him. 

Mr. Burrill is a Boston boy, born in the 
West End, and he always has made his home 
here. He attended the Phillips School and 
later the English High School, from which he 
was graduated in the class of 1882. He then 
entered banking life, first as clerk in the em- 
ploy of the Exchange bank later going to the 


Second National, from which, after many 
years’ service, he went to the Adams Trust 
company, when it was organized, as its vice 


president and treasurer. The Adams Trust 
company was merged with the American Trust 
company, it will be recalled, and Mr. Bur- 
rill’s recognized ability in these offices caused 
him to be invited to become vice president and 
treasurer of the American Trust company in 
State street. He is widely known in banking 
and brokerage circles; not only in this city, 
but in many other places. He started and 
successfully launched the Paul Revere Trust 
company and for some time was an import- 
ant figure in New York financial circles. He 
is a director of the Federal Trust company. 

Mr. Burrill was tendered the office of bank 
commissioner by Gov. Guild, but declined, be- 
cause of business reasons, to accept the 
place. 

Aside from his banking interests, Mr. Bur- -: 
rill has been prominently connected with vari- 
ous lines of work of public character. He has 
served as a member of the Boston school com- 
mittee, and has been a director of the Boston 
Young Men’s Christian Union, and actively in- 
terested in promoting its country week and 
other work in behalf of those whom the union 
seeks to help. He was for some time 
treasurer of King’s Chapel and active in that 
ehureh’s work. .He belongs to the Boston 
Bank Officers’ association, of which he for- 
merly was president and a member of its’ ex- 
ecutive committee. Other business connections 
which Mr. Burrill has had have been as direc- 
tor of the Mason & Hamlin company, and also 
trustee of a number of large estates. 

Among social organizations, Mr. Burrill be- 
longs to the Puritan club, of which he is treas- 
urer, the Hastern Yacht club at Marblehead, 
the Windermere associates, and the Press club. 
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PRACTICAL POLITICS. 


JOSEPH C. PELLETIER 


District Attorney of Suffolk County Whose Conduct of that Great Office Has 
Been So Consistently Above Reproach that He is Unop- 
posed for a Renomination. 


district attorney for 
Suffolk county, will be renominated and re- 
elected in November for another term of 
three years with hardly the semblance of op- 
position from any responsible source. In 
his official position Mr. Pell@étier has demon- 
strated his fitness for the office, and he has 
maintained its dignity without in any way 
sacrificing its prestige or power. Moreover, 
those who, only a few years ago, labored un- 
der the impression that there was danger that 
the district attorney’s office would get into 
politics and remain there, have been happily 
disappointed. Mr. Pelletier holds to the be- 
lief that the prosecuting attorney for. the 
county of Suffolk is the attorney for all good 


Joseph C. (Pelletier, 


It is a belief that should 


citizens of Suffolk. 
be encouraged. in every possible way. 

Mr. Pelletier was nominated and elected as a 
democrat, and a democrat he is today as al- 
ways. Last year he was a formidable candi- 
date for the governorship in the democratic 
ante-primary .campaign, but he did not take 
his office into that campaign, and it did not 
have to be taken out of politics and restored 
to the people when the verdict was reached. 
The business of the county was transacted 
then, as always, in an orderly and non-polit- 
ical manner, and the method of its transac- 
tion has deeply impressed those conversant 
with the facts. 

It may be that from a certain narrow stand- 
point he is not a good politician. It may be 
that, if he had been a good politician one year 
ago, he would have resorted to methods in or- 
der to achieve victory that were resorted to 
by his opponent, but his kind of politics is not 
that kind of politics. He has never, in his 
somewhat extensive career before the pub- 
lic, felt that it was good politics or good cit- 
izenship to use methods which, while they 
might bring votes, would also bring an evil 
crop of ill feeling between citizens of a big 
and cosmopolitan city. 

Mr. Pelletier is a native of Boston and for 
more than a hundred years his family have 


been residents of this city. He is a loyal Bos- 
tonian in the broadest sense of the term, and 
he is at his best as a public speaker when he 
is paying tribute to our modern Athens. 

Mr. Pelletier is a graduate of Boston Col- 
lege and of the Boston University law school, 
having begun the study of law before he had 
completed his college course and having been 
admitted to the bar before he had been grad- 
uated from the law school. For a season after 
his graduation from Boston College, he was an 
assistant superintendent of the Marcella street 
home, a municipal institution, some years ago 
abolished, but which at that time contained 
hundreds of boys and girls and a dozen teach- 
ers, all of them under his charge. 


He became very much interested in the work 
of practical uplift before it had become tne 
fad that it has since become. He was ap- 
pointed to membership on the board of trustees 
of children’s institutions for the city of Bos- 
ton, where he did excellent work of the kind 
that counts. He brought to his duties as a 
member of that unpaid board practical knowl- 
edge of the world and a desire to do the right 
thing without the possibility of departmental 
“‘slopovers,”’ 

In 1905 he was appointed to membership on 
the board of civil service commissioners by 
Gov. William IL. Douglas, to succeed Bentley 
W. Warren. For four years Mr. Pelletier was 
a member of the board, resigning in the fall 
of 1909 to become a candidate for district at- 
torney. 

He decided to enter the contest for district 
attorney at a time when that office was in pol- 
itics and apparently in politics to stay. That 
was not the fault of those who had filled the 
office prior to his own election, but it was 
due to certain remarkable conditions which 
could not have been precedented and which, in 
all probability, will never be duplicated. John 
B. Moran, the brilliant, aggressive, hard-hit- 
ting friend of the under dog and clarion-voiced 
challenger of his opponents, had passed away. 
His place had been filled by the appeintment 
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of Arthur D. Hill, also brilliant, aggressive 
and determined, who was backed for election 
as his own successor by an important and in- 
fluential element in the community. 

Mr. Pelletier had won a contest for the party 
nomination in a county convention of the de- 
mocracy, the nomination had been made unan- 
imous by his opponents in that convention, and 
he entered into the following campaign for 
election with a zeal and enthusiasm which sur- 
prised his friends as well as his opponents. 
Dist. Atty. Hill was a picturesque fighter, he 
stood upon an excellent record in the posi- 
tion, and with party ties hanging loose—as 
they were at that time, there were many who 
did not believe that Mr. Pelletier could win. 

He won by a handsome margin, he at once 
o-ganized his staff on a business-like basis, to 
suit his own idea of the needs of the Office, 
and since then he has been conducting the 
business of the people of the county with a 
view to attaining the best results. He has 
not sought to make totals, like a gunner out 
for record in marksmanship. It has been well 
said that a public prosecutor should not be a 
public persecutor, and his first purpose, in 
every case that he has undertaken, has been 
to obtain justice rather than a record of con- 
victions. 

He does not believe in 


4 


indiscriminate par- 


doning of criminals. There are men in 
this community,- as in every other, 
who cannot be turned loose, in justice 


to the people and in justice to themselves. 
They cannot walk in the path that is called 
straight, and their freedom for as short a 
time as 24 hours is a menace to property or 
to life, according to the bent of their twisted 
careers. And as district attorney Mr. Pelletier 
has considered every case coming under his ju- 
risdiction from every legitimate angle, and he 
has considered every case with a knowledge of 
the facts that could not, from the very nature 
of things, be had by outsiders. His staff of 
assistants are in close touch with him and the- 
work of the department is like the operation of 
a well oiled machine. 

Mr. Pelletier is a club man, but not a pro- 
fessional club man. You know the difference. 
He likes his clubs, because of the club atmos- 
phere, rather because of the fact that club 
membership carries with it certain desirable 
forms of prestige and influence for those who 
like to travel politically on that kind of pres- 
tige and infiuence. He has been very promi- 
nent for years in the Knights of Columbus, 
first in this state and later up to the present 
time as a national officer, for Je holds the po- 
sition of national advocate, and has just been 
re-elected for another term. 

His work as district attorney is the best 
possible argument for his re-election. He 
has not been spectacular in his methods. ~ 
Temperamentally he is not one of those who 
seek the limelight, nor are his methods such 
that the limelight follows him up and down the 
stage. He has dared to do his duty as he 
believed his duty should be done, and at times 
he has dared to do something when, if he had 
done something else, it would have brought 
more applause from the unthinking. The dis- 
trict attorney of Suffolk county has consid- 
ered neither wealth nor influence in doing his 
duty; better still, he has considered least of 
all the plaudits of the crowds or the possibili- 
ties of first-page position and illustration. 

There is need nowadays not onlky of district 
attorneys but of other officials of exactly that 
type. 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY ABROAD, 

The United Fruit company has more than 
1,000,000 acres of land in Central America, 
where it raises bananas and has 50,000 men 
on its payroll. It takes special care of the san- 
itary conditions of its plantation and employs 
several hundred physicians, nurses and sani- 
tary workers and 50 surgeons. It has as 
great success in the matter of sanitation as 
that of the famous canal zone. 


AUTOISTS TO PAY FOR GOOD ROADS. 


France, the happy touring ground of the 
automobilist, is confronted with the problems 
of preserving 6000 miles of good roads. I\ is 
proposed that $50,000,000 be expended in put- 
ting a coat'of tar on these roads during the 
next 10 or 12 years, the money to be secured 
by a graduated tax on automobiles, ranging 
form $10 for 12-horsepower cars to $50 for all 
over 60 horsepower 


Ought to Own a Millionaire Father. 


“You ought to be ashamed to spend the 
best part of your life in jail,’’ said the kind 
old lady to the prisoner. 

“Madam,” replied the convict, ‘‘don’t blame 
me for it. I assure you that I am here 
against my will.’’—Detroit Free Press. 
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PRACTICAL “POLITICS. 


CHARLES E. HATFIELD 


Chairman of the Republican State Committee Has Demonstrated that His 
Courage is Equal to Anything These Troublous Political 
Times May Put Upon It. 


The three-year period in which the republi- 
can party in this state has been separated 
from the governor’s chair hasn’t crusted a bit 
of the genial, kindly optimism of Chairman 
Charles E. Hatfield of the republican state 
committee, and he is facing the coming elec- 
tion with the same cheerful determination to 
win that has characterized him since his en- 
trance into politics. 

Certain sad-faced gentlemen, who 
strong on prophecy but weak on work, 
wagging their heads seriously these days, 


are 
are 
and 


that the republican party can’t 
come back; that the g. o. p. organization in 
this state has been crumpled beyond repair 
by the sucessive democratic assaults, But 
when one of this all-is-lost cult meets Charles 
BE. Hatfield, the latter seldom fails to inject 
some of his own remarkable enthusiasm and 
fighting force into the wailer, who usually 
leaves Hatfield with the firm conviction that 
nothing can stop the republican sun from re- 
appearing soon on the political horizon. 

For Mr. Hatfield, by his daily work, rather 
than by predictions and promises, is proving 
his own belief that the g. o. p., having recov- 
ered its breath, will once again commence the 
forward march. Daily he is attending to his 
political fences—bolstering up the weak, curb- 
ing the tempestuous, organizing here and 
there; and when the men on the republican 
state and legislative tickets take the field for 
the big November fight, they will have solidly 
behind them an eflicient, fighting organization 
now being devoloped by Chairman Hatfield. 

With a less courageous man at the helm, 
the republican party in Massachusetts might 


mumbling 


have been in a really bad way today. But 
Mr. Hatfield is the sort of man that keeps 
close control of his heart and head in defeat 
as well as victory, and his friends and his ene- 
mies—political, that is, for he hasn’t a per- 
sonal enemy—know him as a man _ of re- 
source in offensive and defensive political 
strategy. 

The opinion his political enemies hold of 
him is probably best illustrated by a remark 
made by a well-known democratic leader dur- 
ing an address at a luncheon attended by dem- 


ocrats, republicans and progressives. 

“Tll say this for Charlie Hatfield,’’ declared 
this man; ‘“‘he’s a fair fighter.’’ ‘ 

And the applause testified that all those 
present unanimously subscribed to the encon- 
ium. 

“Never quit under fire,” might be cited as 
one of Hatfield’s slogans; and this is the sort 
of spirit with which Hatfield and others like 
him are holding the republican ranks together 
and building for future victories. 


When Mr, Hatfield took the chairmanship of 
the republican state committee in 1910 the 
small Draper plurality of the year before had 
already cast the shadow of what was to come 
upon the republican wall. There were scof- 
fers then; insurgents and faint-hearted ones; 
but Chairman Hatfield infused new energy in- 
to the organization, met just demands for 
changes with satisfactory settlements and 
took the field. 

When Gov. Draper went down to defeat for 
re-election under the 35,000 plurality which 
swept Gov. Foss into a position to prove that 
no man was a_ better practical joker, the 


sceoffers and the 
anew. 

“Charlie was a mighty good fellow,’ 
wailed sadly; ‘‘but—” 

But from the men who really knew the tre- 
mendous fight that Mr. Hatfield had waged 
there came nothing but the heartiest praise. 

“Mr. Hatfield did all that was possible to 
save the day,” declared Mr. Draper. 

And when January came round again the 
“put” was answered conclusively by the un- 
animous re-election of Chairman Hatfield. 
This was against all precedent, for in the 
seven times before that when the party was 
defeated since the civil war, the head of the 
state committee was each time placed on the 
sacrificial altar to-appease somebody or other. 

Mr. Hatfield’s re-election was in fact, but a 
tribute to his efficiency and to his fairness; 
for at that time the three-cornered contest for 
governor between Frothingham, Walker and 
White was shaping up, and Mr. Hatfield had 
frankly stated that he preferred Louis A. 
Frothingham. As chairman of the state or- 
ganization, however, he could not properly 
take part in the pre-primary contest. Hence 
his election showed the confidence in him en- 
tertained by the other candidates that he 
would play no favorites in the contest. 

Once again at that time Mr. Hatfield took 
up the work of rebuilding, strengthening, con- 
ciliating, cheering, planning to overturn’ that 
35,000 plurality. His reputation as a jolly op- 
timist, but at the same time a cool, deter- 
mined general, was further increased, but 
again he fell short of success—8000 short that 
time. 

From beneath the defeat that fell upon them 
partly by their own inaction, the scoffers and 
faint-hearted again emerged and yelled. There 
was talk of opposition to Mr. Hatfield this 
time—rumors that he would surely be beaten; 
but precedent was again disregarded and he 
was retained as chairman. 

When last year the Roosevelt ambition 
gave birth to the progressive party, the clouds 
were black indeed, and their downpour a 
heavy one on election day. But Mr. Hatfield 
took up the additional burden manfully; al- 
though a part of his own army had _= seceded, 
he faced the intact democracy without com- 
plaint, and fought a good fight, an aggressive 
fight, but once more a losing one. 

“Hatfield will have to be sacrificed this 
time for the sake of the party,’’ was the cry 
heard then. To judge from the talk of the 
opposition it was a foregone conclusion that 
he couldn’t be re-elected under any circum- 
stances. But Hatfield, as usual, was discov- 
ered underneath the battle smoke _ standing 
calmly by his guns. The opposition crumbled 
when it came to a show down, and we find 
Charles E. Hatfield still the chairman of the 
republican state committee; still hard at work 
and still believing that the verdict in the 
next state election will be in favor of his 
party. 

Charles E. Hatfield was born in Medford on 
Sept. 30, 1862, the son of Charles and Ann L. 
Hatfield. He attended the Allen school and 
Dean academy. After studying law he took 
up his residence in Newton and it was not long 
before his zeal and optimism brought him the 
chairmanship of the Newton republican or- 
ganization. In fact he held that position so 
long that the average resident of Newton 
doesn’t know when he succeeded. 

In 1894 he made his first run for office, and 
had no difficulty in being elected to the com- 
mon council. In 1909 he was given the demo- 
cratic as well as the republican nomination for 
Mayor of Newton and in 1911 was re-elected 
by a big plurality. His administration of 
Newton’s municipal affairs have been _ busi- 
nesslike and efficient, without negelecting the 
human equation; and it was with genuine re- 
gret that members of all parties in his city 
heard this year that he had decided not to be 
a candidate for another term. 

As a lawyer, Mr. Hatfield has a large pro- 
bate practice. He also ‘manages considera- 
ble trust property, is identified with the lead- 
ing banks in his city, and has been associated 
prominently with the Fitchburg railroad. He 
has a small farm in proximity to his Newton 
home, a summer place on Lake Winnipesau- 
kee, and for hobbes, has automobiling and 
motor boating. He is married and has. one 
daughter, who recently graduated from Smith 
College. He is a prominent worker in the 
Neighborhood club, the Newton club, the old 
Northgate club, and is a member of _ several 
fraternal organizations. 


faint-hearted blossomed 


they 


Desperate Undertaking. 


The fat man was a sight. His face was 
scratched, he wore a bandage across his brow 
and one arm in a Sling. ; 

‘What’s the matter?’ 
“Been in a cyclone?” 

“No,” the fat man replied. “I tried to put 
on my raincoat without stopping my auto- 
mobile.’’—Youngstown Telegram. 


asked a friend. 
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HENRY L. 


BOWLES 


Public-Spirited Citizen, Astute and Succcessful Business Man and One Who 
Believes the State Should Not Only Assert But That It Should 
Maintain Equal Opportunity for All. 


There is no more interesting figure in Mas- 
sachusetts politics today than that of Henry 
| L. Bowles, who is the democratic as well as 
z the progressive candidate for the governor’s 
council in the 8th dist. y 
Unassuming and modest, Mr. Bowles has 
never been given to talking about himself, 
; and his business affairs and as a consequence 
| 


it is only a few of his close friends that are 
a familiar with the history of the man whose 
_ life story reads like a romance. 
5 


Not yet 50 years of age but possessing 
_ many of the virile qualities that have spelled 
_ success for other leaders. Mr. Bowles has 
steadily climbed through a kaleidoscopic career 
— as farm hand, ranchman, lumberman, hotel 
3 clerk, watch maker, lunch room manager and 
proprietor of one of the best known chain of 
Jlunch rooms in the United States, until he 
now stands as one of the foremost business 
men of Springfield, his home for 15 years, a 
man of large wealth and high business stand- 
ing. 

Mr. Bowles was born in Athens, Vt., about 
47 years ago. His father died before he was 
12 years of age, and for the next six years he 
laid the foundation for a rugged, healthy 
physique in vigorous outdoor exercise on the 
Vermont farm, where he was obliged to toil 
early and late in order to take care of him- 
self. 

At the age of 18 years he left Vermont and 
went out to Osage, Ia., where for two years 
more he engaged in work on the farm, and 
from there continued on west to California, 
‘where for the next four years he was suc- 
cessively employed as a lumberman and a 
ranchman. 

Tiring of the west he came back east and 
secured a position with the American Waltham 
Watch company and from this employment 
went to Salem, where for three years he was 

night clerk in a hotel. 

His next step brought him 


+ into business 
relations with the proprietor of a successful 
lunch room who had recognized the economy 
_ of utilizing space in his establishment with 
the type of chairs now familiar in the so- 
called ‘‘chair’’ lunch rooms. 

> Mr. Bowles quickly saw the unlimited busi- 
Mg ness possibilities in the chair lunch business 
and decided to start a lunch room solely on a 
chair basis. Approximately 15 years ago, Mr. 
Bowles went to Springfield and with a few 
hundred dollars of borrowed capital opened 
_ the Baltimore lunch in that city. 

ir This was his first big venture and he staked 
his all in the enterprise, which was a suc- 
cess from the very outset. The patronage 
that this first place received from people in 
all walks of life proved the soundness of his 
judgment that there was a wide demand for 
these lunchrooms where simple, staple foods 
could be quickly ordered and secured with a 
minimum waste of time and a minimum cost 
because the customer served himself. 

Quick to recognize the demand for this new 
type of lunch room others have developed the 
Same idea until every city and town in the 
United States of any size has its ‘‘chair’’ es- 
tablishments. 

Mr.Bowles sunk all his profits from the first 


cities and his chain of lunch rooms now in- 
cludes besides the original establishment in 
Springfield, restaurants of the same type in 
Hartford, ‘Syracuse, Buffalo, Detroit, Toledo, 
Milwaukee, Duluth and Toronto and Hamilton, 
Can. 

_ These various establishments, which cater 
to a tremendous patronage, comprise the foun- 
dation of a successful business. 

Knowing what it is to endure hard knocks 
in a struggle for existence, Mr. Bowles has al- 
Ways been the sort of man to reach out a 
hand and give the other fellow a boost when- 
ever he sees the opportunity. He himself has 
no adequate idea of the amount of money 
that in a single year he dispenses in this way 
for worthy purposes with no further thought 
except a hope that his assistance will enable 
Somebody less fortunate than he to make 
good. 

In the same way he is grateful to the city 
that gave him his start and much of his mon- 
ey has been invested in large business enter- 
prises that make for the civic betterment and 
improvement of his home city. He is known 
to be the owner of much valuable real estate 


venture into other similar enterprises in other 


in Springfield, Hartford and other cities where 
he does business and his investments cover a 
wide range of enterprises. 

Much of his business success, Mr. Bowles 
credits to a system that he originated when 
he made his start 15 years ago, and in which 
it may truly be said he is the pioneer. This 
system isa co-poerative scheme by which 
his employes share in the profits of his busi- 
ness, 


Other business enterprises have taken hold 
of this scheme in one form or another with 
a blare of trumpets and pages of prepared 
publicity matter, but 15 years ago Mr. Bowles 
saw the advantage and the justice of a plan 
of tuis sort, instituted it in all of his busi- 
ness establishments and has since continued 
it with profit to the men who work for him 
and with profit to himself because his. em- 
ployes are virtually his partners. Needless 
to say, he has never had any labor troubles, 

“T want every man employed by me to have 
a chance to make good in every sense of 
the word and when possible to enjoy a part- 
nership in the business,’’ he said years ago. 
This statement was not made in the midst of 
a political campaign, but when he had re- 
cently embarked upon a new business venture. 

Today there are more than 400 men 
stretched half across a continent who are on 
his persoual payroll, and more than 100 of 
these men—the men who have been in his 
employ for at least two years—share his 
profits with him.° 

“I will mot be satisfied,’ he said recently, 
‘until I can conceive of some scheme to give 


them all a chance to come along with me and 
get their fair share of the profits they help 
to make. 

“That spells opportunity for them and suc- 
cess for me.” 

Of course he finds men who will not re- 
spond. 

“Tm perfectly willing that 
should work 

Mr. Bowles 


such a chap 
for somebody else,’’ he declares. 
has always been an independ- 


end and he stands for the same principles in 
politics that he does in business. 

“T’ve mever made a speech in my life,’’ he 
said with some trepidation, when he was 


asked to take the stump this fall. 

The leaders were quick to recognize that 
with a man of Mr. Bowles’ ability on both 
democratic and progressive tickets it is possi- 
ble to swing a rock-ribbed republican coun- 


cillor district from the republicans over to 
the opposition. 
As one of the democratic leaders put it, 


that if Mr. Walsh 


“We know 
western end of the state will be represented 
by some one upon whose fairness he can rely.” 


is elected, the 


“And if Mr. Bird is elected?’ inquired a 
progressive, ‘‘What then?’’ 
“Well if the progressives win, Mr. Bird 


should have men friendly to him in the coun- 
cil,’ was the reply of the democratic leader, 
“and to tell the truth, it is about time the old 
republican ring is knocked out in the district.” 

Mr. Bowles is fortunate in having both nom- 
inations. The combined vote of the demo- 
crats and progressives last year would have 
defeated even such an experienced leader as 
Col. Goetting. 


He is not a candidate for the executive 
council because he hankers after office. He 
agreed to take the councillor nomination this 
year because his party leaders convinced this 
that it was his duty to go into the fight. 

What Bowles goes after he usually gets: He 
is a fighter. The voters of his district and 
the parties behind him reaize that the coun- 
cillor fight this year is going to be a real 
battle in which the Springfield man is bound 
to give a good account of himself, 
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HIGGINS 


District Attorney of Middlesex County, a Man to Whom the Republican 
Party Owes Much, and One Who Has Won by Hard Work, Indomi- 


table Courage 


and Sterling Worth All 


That 


He Has Ever Received. 


If there is anything about the American sys- 
tem of government that commands the admir- 
ation of all the nations of the world, it is the 
certainty with which men of ability come to 
the top. Others who are so worthy may rise 
with them, but these soon sink back into the 
strata to which they belong and in which they 
may float. Those fitted to remain at the top 
stay there, to the great good of the people, of 
the government and of the nation. 

No matter how obscure may be the birth of 
the brilliant man; no matter what obstacles he 
may be obliged to surmount before he attracts 
attention, there is something in the American 
atmosphere and much in the American system 
of equal opportunity which renders it absolute- 
ly certain that sooner or later his chance will 
come and he will thenceforth be an influence 
in the civilization of his time. 

If illustrations were needed to point the mor- 
al of this they might be found by the score, 
and one need go from Boston no farther afield 
than Somerville to discover an excellent exam- 
ple in John J. Higgins, district attorney of Mid- 
dlesex county. Today he is regarded as one 
of the best trial lawyers in Massachusetts; a 
decade ago he was unknown outside his own 
circle. Now he is looked upon-as one of the 
best public speakers in the state; 10 years ago 
his ability was not recognized except in the lo- 
cal courts. In 1913 he is a force for good in the 
republican party; in 1903 he was simply a faith- 
ful worker, true to his political principles and 
unswerving in his devotion to them. : 

Mr. Higgins’s rise was no accident. It was the 
result of years and years of constant loyalty to 
a purpose—that purpose to develop all the latent 
talent with which a wise creator had endowed 
him. He was not born to affluence; far from it. 
He was reared among the hardships and incon- 
veniences of a workingman’s home, but so in- 
domitable was his will and so vaulting his am- 
bition that he entered Phillips Exeter academy 
after leaving the public schools of Boston, 
where he was born, and then worked himself 
through the Harvard law school. There was not 
an easy step in the whole rough road to educa- 
tion. It was work and will power, driven by am- 
bition, that accomplished the task the young 
man had set out for himself. 

His education secured and his degree safely 
folded away, young Mr. Higgins had yet the 
second and possibly the harder task to per- 
form—that of building for himself a law prac- 
tice, which, after all, was the main incentive 
that spurred ambition to its task. In this he 
likewise was successful—not just at first, for 
he didn’t expect that, but after a due amount 
of hard work and constant plugging, during 
which the young man never made the mistake 
of supposing that his education ended with 
his school days. In fact, he studied even harder 
after he left school than he had before. When 
business did come he was equipped to transact 
he ; 
A sketch of his career aS a lawyer would 
show that same dogged spirit that drove him 
through school. He kept everlastingly at it, 
with the result that his success was measured 
by his energy and he came in time to be reck- 
oned one of the influential members of the bar. 

The third era in his career came when he 
entered public life as a candidate first for the 
board of aldermen, then the legislature and last 
for the republican nomination for district attor- 
mney. He, like all heathy-minded Americans who 
understand that the interest of the citizenship 
in public affairs is the vital spark of a republic, 
had long hadan ambition to become a factor in 
the affairs of the community. It probably was 
not as a district attorney that he thought of 
himself, there is something too deadly prosaic 
about such a post to appeal even to a lawyer 
whose other ambitions are centred about the 
courts, 

Hence his entrance into politics was through 
the Somerville city council, where he fought his 
way against odds into the board of aldermen. 
He stayed there for three years, the last of 
which he served as president. Then he was 
chosen for the house of representatives—and his 
chance had come; another American thereupon 
rose from obscurity to the attentié6n of men. 

It is by results only that a legislator may 
be judged, for among 240 men chosen from va- 
rious walks of life to represent all sorts of 
constituencies there must and always is much 
material that is more or less mediocre. In such 
company, however, the man of ability stands 
out the more prominently, and it was not long 
before Rep. Higgins of Somerville was regarded 


as one of the, house leaders. His ability as a 
speaker gave him. added prestige and before 
the session closed he had reached a high posi- 
tion in the house. It was he who stood between 
the people and the Boston Elevated company 
when that corporation sought, through the en- 
actment of the Cambridge subway act, to ac- 
quire rights in certain streets which did not 
belong to them. He stopped the steal in a sin- 
gle speech. 


The next year, 1907, he duplicated his suc- 
cess of the previous session, besides which he 
added immeasurably to his reputation, for he 
was given charge, by the committee on judi- 


of the two biggest bills in the legisla- 
ture—the anti-bucket shop bill and the anti- 


ciary, 


United Shoe Machinery bill. Both measures 
marked the beginning in this state of the 
fight of the people against special corporate 
privilege and the people won in each case be- 
cause of the great courage and never-surren- 
der trait in the character of the gentleman from 
Somerville. 

His next political office was the one. he now 
fills, district attorney of the great county of 
Middlesex. He won the nomination only after 
one of the hardest convention fights Massachu- 
setts has ever seen, but he won, and so suc- 
cessfully has he filled the place that he has 
been twice re-elected. 

The history of that struggle is one of the 
classic tales of the struggle for direct nomina- 
tions and the abolition of the convention sys- 
tem in Massachusetts. It is of small import- 
ance, however, in a sketch of the hero of it, of 
the man who emerged from all the trickery and 
@eube-dealing that characterized it, net enly 


with the nomination, but with the knowledge 
that he had played fair through every move. 

There is another moral to it, though, for the 
worth and honesty of the man Higgins as both 
were then demonstrated, are of themselves as- 
sets to the republican party which the latter 
ean ill afford to overlook and which its wis- 
est leaders are not at all likely to. The organ- 
ization and the people have need for’ such 
men, and the opportunity to still further ad- 
vance him in the public service is certain to be 
taken advantage of. 

Mr. Higgins has been mentioned many times 
for the attorney-generalship, and even this year’ 
when there was a prospect that Atty-Gen. 
Swift might retire, the name of the Middlesex 
district attorney was the first to be mentioned 
as his successor. Many prominent republicans 
in all sections of the state were ready at that 
time to declare allegiance to him did he care 
to enter the lists, but this he declined to do so 
long as Mr. Swift did not say that he was 
about to return to private practice. 

Mr. Swift will retire next year, however, and 
there is no doubt whatever that Mr. Higgins 
will be an active candidate to succeed him, and 
the same republicans who this year were anxi- 
ous to do what they could to advance his in- 


terests will undoubtedly be found behind him 
then. More than that, there is likely to be, as 
a result of the present campaign, a realign- 
ment of the republican forces that will be of 
much benefit to the party and which will make 
it imperative that men like Mr. Higgins, who 
by thrift, native ability and unrelenting work 
have come up from the people to places of 
prominence, shall be chosen to represent that 
party in the higher offices of the state govern- 
ment. 


RAILROADS GIVE FREE SERVICE. 


The public utilities commission has granted 
the railroads in the state authority to trans- 
port seed wheat free of charge between all 
points in Kansas. This was done in response 
to the petition of a committee of citizens 
from the southwestern part of the state, a 
district that has been seriousy affected by the 
dry weather, 
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ROURKE 


Most Efficient Supervisor of a Public Department New England Has Ever 
Known—Rose to Present High Position in Engineering World by 
Hard Work and Loyalty to an Ideal. 


- 


Louis K. Rourke, commissioner of Boston’she alone is the responsible head, and it is to 


public works department, furnishes a most 
striking example of the possibilities open to 
the young American citizen of the present day. 
Although still in his 40th year, the head of 
the municipality’s largest department, enjoys 
the distinction of holding one of the most 
important appointive offices in the entire com- 
monwealth, an honor that rests. easily and 
gracefully upon his shoulders. 

During his three years or more at City hall, 
Comm. Rourke has convinced the critics of the 
present administration that Mayor Fitzgerald 
did a wise thing when he went to the Isthmus 
and secured the services of Col. Goethals’ most 
valued assistant. 

The commissioner’s career has been one 
of advancement from the very beginning. He 
was born in Abington in 1873 and was grad- 
uated from the public schools of that town 
in 1890. Even during his schoolboy days, the 
head of the public works department was ac- 
tive, aggressive and energetic. All the time he 
could spare from his school duties were oc- 
cupied in working in the shoe factories to ena- 
ble him to earn sufficient money to carry him 
through the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. In 1891 he entered that institution, 
and received his degree four years later, after 
completing a course in civil engineering. 

After graduating from the Institute of Tech- 
nology, Mr. Rourke decided that he wanted to 
take up railroading and was so willing to do it 
that he gladly accepted a position as a sec- 
tion hand on the Boston & Maine railroad, be- 
lieving that he could advance himself by per- 
severance and hard work. It was while there 
that young Rourke learned of a vacancy on 
the Panama railroad. He applied for the posi- 
tion and was named as supervisor of tracks. 
He held that place for two years and re- 
signed to accept a still better position—that 
of roadmaster on the Guayaquil & Quito rail- 
road in Ecuador. The commissioner held that 
position for a year and then quit to engage in 
business as a contractor in building different 
sections of the Guayaquil & Quito railroad. 
He completed his work in Ecuador in 1903 and 
returning to the Unitéd States, he formed a 
partnership with his brother in the contracting 


business. Until the United States government 
took up the work of digging the big ditch, the 
commissioner remained in this county, and 
then dissolved partnership with his brother 
to accept the position as superintendent of 


construction at Panama. While on that work, 
the commissioner passed through the various 
grades of superintendent of construction, su- 
perintendent of tracks, assistant division en- 
gineer and division engineer. In each position 
he made good, and it was against the advice 
of his superior officer at the Isthmus who 
wanted to advance him there, that the com- 
missioner quit Panama to come to Boston to 
accept an appointment as head of the city’s 
street department at $7500 a year. He took 
charge of that department on June 8, 1910, and 
on the first of the following February he was 
made commissioner of the public. works de- 
partment after the city’s street, engineering, 
water and ferry departments were merged into 
one—the public works department—which em- 
ploys more than 3400 men in positions high and 
low. 

From the very day Comm. Rourke started out 
from ‘Tech’ to make his way in the world, 
he has fought the battle of life alone, showing 
conclusively that a man may succeed and ad- 
vance to a high position by perserverance and 
without'-so-called ‘‘pull.”’ And he believes 
that that is really the only way to succeed. 
Politicians today, as a result of that belief, are 
unable to get from the head of the public 
works department the favors they have in years 
gone by, when the head of the street depart- 
ment was invariably a _ political appointee, 


given the position because of his worth as a 


political leader. 

As head of the city’s largest department, 
Comm. Rourke’s duties are manifold. The 
department takes care of Boston’s_ streets, 
Sewers, water and ferries. The bridges of the 
city, its gas and electric lights are within 
the jurisdiction of the department, and in ad- 
dition to all others the department has the 
cleaning, oiling and watering of the Streets, 
and the collection and disposal of all the city’s 
garbage and refuse. While it is true that 
the commissioner has the assistance of three 
division engineers in operating the department, 


Comm. Rourke that the Mayor turns when 
there is anything he wants to know about the 
department or any of its details. 


He has never become enthusiastic over poli- 
tics, and apparently he cares nothing about 
what the politicians think of him. The com- 
missioner observes the political situation keen- 
ly however, even if from a distance, and while 
he is rarely willing to discuss politics even 
after hours, he is as familiar with the inside 
workings as though he devoted a large portion 
of his time to that phase of municipal affairs. 


has been at the head of his 
department has he been charged by the finance 
commission or any of the reform organizations 


Never since he 


with recognizing or aiding politicians in the 
performance of his duty, but on the other 
hand has been frequently commended publicly 
by uplifters for divorcing politics from the 
public works department» and demonstrating 
the fact that a politicai certificate of merit no 
longer receives recognition in the city’s largest 
department. 

The commissioner is as fearless in the dis- 
charge of his duties in Boston as he was in 
Ecuador when in charge of building a railroad 
through the wilderness. He had several hun- 
dred negroes of the fiercest type under him, 
many of whom carried knives and revolvers, 
but Mr. Rourke seldom armed himself as he 
went among them. Serious trouble developed 
at one time over the question of wages. The 
negroes made their demands, but Mr. Reurke 
was obdurate. He was tipped off one night 
that the gang would descend. upon him, and 
failing to win their dispute, would set fire to a 
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building near his sleeping quarters contain- 
ings tons of dynamite. Mr. Rourke did not 
even take the trouble to remove the explosive. 
When the men appeared he stepped to the 
door, told them that he knew of their plan 
and that they could carry it out if they deemed 
it wise. At any event, he was not frightened. 
The men so admired his physical courage that 
they dispersed quietly. Rourke slept near the . 
dynamite for weeks, without even posting a 
guard. 

One has only to remain in Mr. Rourke’s pres- 
ence a short time to understand the tmits of 
leadership that he possesses. Standing 6 feet 
2 inches in his stocking feet, long legged and 
long armed, with a countenance that betrays 
aggressiveness and physical power and a voice 
that sounds like a cannon’s roar, the com- 
missioner is certainly of a distinctive type. 

Although Comm. Rourke is frequently com- 
mended in the public press for his accom- 
plishments as head of his department and for 
the manner in which his department is operat- 
ed with fearlessness and independence, he 
never seeks praise for his work, and never 


boasts of the results he is daily obtaining. 
describing any large work or the manner in 
which smaller improvements are being made, 
the commissioner confines himself who'ly to 
facts, giving only a clear description of the 
undertaking and allowing the person to de- 
termine for himself whether the commissioner 
is right or wrong in his manner of handling 
the problem. On the other hand, the com- 
missioner detests being held up and lauded for 
work he is paid to accomplish, and believes 
that if any commendation is in order, it be- 
longs to the mayor, who is his superior, and 
the person against whom criticism is directed 
whenever anything in the department hap- 
pens to go wrong. 


In 


SEVEN RIDES FOR A QUARTER. 
The Detroit Street Railway company surren- 
dered on Aug. 5 to almost all the demands of 
Mayor Marx. Beginning Aug. 5 the company 
will sell seven tickets for 25 cents on all lines 
on which franchises have expired. 
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HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 


One of New England’s Leading Financial Houses, Made So Through the 
Sterling Honesty, Great Ability, Exceeding Liberality and Wise 
Policies of the Men Who Are At Its Head. 


The firm of Hornblower & Weeks has just 
celebrated its silver wedding anniversary, re- 
ceiving the congratulations of a host of friends 
on the success already attained, with their 
wishes for still greater achievements in the 
future, which it is hoped will be prolonged for 
them. Like most successful partnerships, this 
began in a very modest way, in a small oftice 
on State street, Henry Hornblower and John 
W. Weeks being the principals. Several lusty 
children have been added to the household, the 
first-born being James J. Phelan, while since 
then James H. Wainwright, Edward L. Gerry, 
Andrew S. Woods, John W. Prentiss, Henry N. 
Sweet, Charles T. Lovering, and Ralph Horn- 
blower have joined the list. Much of the work 
has been thrown upon these younger shoulders, 
and Mr. Weeks retired: from active participa- 
tion in the affairs of the firm on February 1, 
1913. 

Hornblower :& Weeks succeeded to the busi- 
ness of Hornblower & Page, which had been 
founded by Mr. Henry Hornblower’s father, and 
with which the latter had been identified prior 
to the organization of the present house. When 
the firm started in business James J. Phelan 
was its first employee, and he made himself 
so indispensable to the house that he was made 
a partner within ten years. Now the firm em- 
pleys over 300 persons, which in itself is a 
striking testimony to the character of the 
house and its standing with the public. Dur- 
ing the 25 years of its existence Hornblower & 
Weeks has been synonymous with conservative 
and honest dealings, combined with aggressive 
business policies. 

One of the principal assets of the firm has 
been the fact that its members have been so 
well known to the public. Mr. Henry Horn- 
blower had a wide acquaintance when the firm 
was started, and he has increased it steadily 
ever since; while Captain Weeks, as he was 
called in those days, before he became Con- 
gressman Weeks and Senator Weeks, and as 
he is still to those who have known him during 
all of this period, was known to a wide circle. 
If James J. Phelan was unknown to any in 
those early days he speedily rectified the omis- 
sion, and today in any banking or financial 
circles it would be an admission of crass ig- 
norance not to know ‘Jimmie’ Phelan. 

The senior members of the firm assert that 
“Jimmie’ was the best office boy and messen- 
ger that ever happened, and while he is too 
modest to admit the allegation, his subsequent 
career confirms the statement. Way back in 
1888, on August 7, the papers were signed con- 
stituting the firm of Hornblower & Weeks. Mr. 
Hornblower had had ten years practical expe- 
rience in the business, in the employ of his 
father, who retired after the death of his part- 
ner, Mr. Page, turning the business over to his 
son, Henry Hornblower. The latter was ambi- 
tious, and found the opportunities that had been 
placed before him lacking in attractiveness, so 
he resolved, with characteristic energy, to ex- 
pand, and his first step in that direction was 
fortunate, comprising association with John W. 
Weeks. 

Henry Hornblower, the senior partner, is a 
man of only 50 years, and has devoted his en- 
ergies ever since he was a youth to business 
interests. He has been urged many times to 
follow the example of his partner, and to enter 


public life, and there is no question that he 
would have received marked honors in that 
field. To all these requests, however, he has 


turned a deaf ear, being content with the lau- 
rels he has won in the business world. He has 
taken the ground that one public character was 
enough for the house, which has been excel- 
lently represented by his partner. Mr. Horn- 
blower is one of the prominent and respected 
citizens of Arlington, for which town he has 
done a great deal in many ways. As an indi- 
eation of the extent and variety of his busi- 
ness interests it may be stated that he is pres- 
ident and director of the Cross Paper Feeder 
company; director of the First National Bank 
& West 


of Boston, the Atlantic, Gulf : 
Indies Steamship Lines, the Cape Cod Cran- 


berry company, the Converse Rubber company, 
the Dorchester Mutual Fire Insurance company, 
the First National Bank of Arlington, the Har- 
mony Mills, the Hoosae Mills, the International 
Trust company, the Knickerbocker Portland 
Cement company, and the Sealshipt Oyster 
system; and a trustee of the Boston Suburban 


Plectric companies, the Arlington Five Cent 
Savings bank, and the Commonwealth Trust 


It is readily discernible that Mr. 


company. 


Hornblower is a busy man, though he has time 
to indulge in recreation, and is connected with 
the country club in his town. 


Although not at present a member of the 
firm, having retired after his election as Unit- 
ed States senator from Massachusetts, be- 
cause he felt that the retention of the partner- 
ship would not be consistent with his public 
duties, John W. Weeks has been so closely 
identified with the history of the firm of Horn- 
blower & Weeks that he cannot> be omitted 
from any account of the history of the house. 
Senator Weeks is the senior in point of age, 
though he is only 538. He was born in Lan- 
caster, N. H., was graduated from the United 


States Naval academy, and became prominent- 
ly identified with the Massachusetts naval brig- 
ade. It has been a characteristic of Mr. Weeks 
that in whatever he engaged he went to the 
head. He never has been satisfied to remain 
in the ranks, and the United States navy lost‘ 
an admiral when he decided to quit the navy 
and engage in the banking business. 

In no position in which he has been placed 
has there ever been a breath of scandal against 
Senator Weeks, and his public career has been 
marked by the same honesty of purpose and 
the same strict attention to the interests of 
the public that have characterized his busi- 
ness career. If it should happen that the peo- 
ple of Massachusetts, in an attack of tempo- 
rary insanity, should relieve Senator Weeks of 
his public duties, or if he should take that 
upon himself, it is probable that he would 
again become a power in the street. 

James J. Phelan is a live wire, charged all 
of the time with an immense voltage of en- 


ergy. He started in active business with a 
jump, and he has been jumping ever § since. 
He believes that anything that is worth having 
is worth going after, and he never has sat 
around wondering why business didn’t pick up. 
Instead he went and picked it up. Mr. Phelan 
has the happy combination of energy and per- 
sonal attraction. All who know him, and there 
are thousands, are his friends, and it would be 
difficult to imagine a man who would not count 
it a privilege to do a favor for him, if the op- 
portunity arose. There is no question that a 
large part of the growth of the business of 
Hornblower & Weeks has been the result of 
the untiring efforts of Mr. Phelan. 

Mr. Phelan says little about his own success. 
He has little time, as he is occupied with other 
things, but that he has attained his present po- 
sition at the age of only 41 is ample testimony 
to something out of the ordinary. He credits 
it to hard work, and a settled purpose to do 
everything that he does to the best of his 
ability. When he was employed as a messenger 
he acquired a reputation for faithfulness and 
industry, and in all the positions that he has 
filled with the firm of Hornblower & Weeks, 
from clerk to active partner, he has added to 


It has been his endeavor to 
has been expected from him, 


that reputation. 


do more than 
and he never 
watching habit. His hours have been from 
early in the morning until his work was done, 


has been addicted to the clock — 


and those hours have not been conformable to 
4 


the union schedules. 
It is not safe to predict how far along a man 


of only 41, who has been making rapid prog-— 


ress for years, and still maintains his early 
gait, will get, but there is no doubt that he 
will be in at the finish, while many who start- 
ed with him or later have fallen by the way. 
Just at present, in addition to his responsibil- 
ities as an active partner in the firm, of which 
he is a representative on the floor of the Bos- 
ton Stock Exchange, Mr. Phelan expends a 
great deal of his time in directing the business 
of the Connecticut Valley Lumber company. 
He was one of the founders of the Federal 
Trust company of Poston, of which 


* 


| 


years he was vice-president and member of the — 


7 


for some 2 
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executive committee. When that irstitution 
was young, and in need of careful attention, 
this was accorded by Mr. Phelan, but later, 
when the institution had outgrown this needa, 
Mr. Phelan retired from active participation in 
its direction, and turned his attention to other 
enterprises that stood more in need of them. 

In additicn to his membership in the Boston 
Stock Exchange, Mr. Phelan holds a member- 
ship in the Chicago Board of Trade, is j resi- 
dent and chairman of the executive committee 
of the Connecticut Valley Lumber company, a 
director and chairman of the finance committee 
of the Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance 
company, director of the Boston Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and trustee and member of 
the executive committee of the Union Institu- 
tion for Savings. When Satan is travelling 
over the earth in search of idle hands he passes 
Mr. Phelan without even a look. Idleness and 
“Jimmie’’ Phelan have no acquaintance. 

If the other members of the firm are less 
widely known it is because there is not room 
for all within the limelight, which place is 
primarily for the stars. That these members 
of the firm are men of undoubted ability is 
indicated by their membership, as otherwise 


they could not have reached that goal. They 
had to ‘‘make good” first. James H. Wain- 
wright and John W. Prentiss are the New York 
members of the firm, having been admitted in 
1903, at which time Edward L. Geary, who for 
a long time previous had been the head of 
the bookkeeping department, was admitted to 
membership. Andrew S. Woods was admitted 
in 1906, Henry N. Sweet in 1909 and Charles T. 
Lovering, Jr., in 1910, while during the present 
year Ralph Hornblower, son of the senior part- 
ner, has been added to the firm. Hornblower & 
Weeks hold three seats on the Boston Stock 
Exchange and one on the New York exchange, 
the Boston seats being held by Mr. Hornblower, 
Mr. Phelan, and Mr. Lovering, while the New 
York seat is held by Mr. Wainwright. With 
so large a representation on the floors of the 
exchanges the house is able to give its cus- 
tomers the best service possible. 

The firm of Hornblower & Weeks has pur- 
sued a definite policy ever since its organi- 


zation, and this, carried out by the members 
of the firm, aided by an intelligent and effi- 
cient force of employees, has been responsible 
for much of the success of the house. Con- 
servatism has been one of the chief principles 
from the beginning, and in connection there- 
with each member of the firm has been strictly 
prohibited from engaging in personal specula- 
tion, so that his opinions will not be biased 
by personal commitments. The firm has-stood 
faithfully by its customers, through bad times 
as well as good, as will be testified to by a 
host who have profited by this policy. 
Loyalty of the firm toward its customers 
means loyalty of the customers toward the 
firm, and this is an asset of immense value. A 
contented customeris the best advertisement that 
a commission house, or any other house, can 
have. In order to afford the best facilities to 
its customers, Hornblower & Weeks some years 
ago established a statistical department, which 
is conducted at great expense, but is invalua- 
ble in its results. From a small beginning 
this department has grown until now it occu- 
pies separate offices, and keeps a number of em- 
ployes busy all the time, as in this, as in other 
matters, the firm takes the ground that unless 


best 


it can give the it is better to give none. 
The information filed in the statistical depart- 
ment is of the most detailed character, covering 
all branches of the speculative and investment 
markets. 

Some years ago the firm established a bond 
department in addition to its stock commission 
business, which up to that time had been prac- 
tically the sold department. Like other depart: 
ments, this has grown steadily, and has in- 
ereased in importance. Only bonds of the high- 
est character are handled, and investors are 
assured that securities purchased through this 
firm are as safe as it is possible for human 
knowledge to assert. Investors know that all 
the bonds offered have been examined thor- 
oughly by experts in that line, better than 
could be done by the investors themselves. 

After ull these facts have been analyzed, it 
will appear that the success of the firm oi 
Hornblower & Weeks is due to the instillation 
of confidence into its customers and the gen- 


eral public; and to hard work. The members 
of the firm set a constant example of hard 
work, and the employes follow suit. It is not 
the belief of the firm that success can be at- 
tained by sitting down and waiting for it to 
come. On the contrary, the firm has gone out 
and compelled success to abide with it. When 
opportunities have arisen they have been 
seized, and when opportunities have appeared 
not to be in sight the firm has made them. 

It follows necessarily. that the constant 
srowth of the activities of the firm have called 
for increased facilities, and in this respect the 
firm has a striking record. Its beginnings were 
in a small office in the old Stock Exchange 
building, and when that building was torn down 
the firm moved to larger offices in the Mer- 
chants National Bank building, where it re- 
mained for about five years, returning then to 
the new Stock Exchange building. It occupied 
offices on the second floor, which it steadily en- 
larged, until it had absorbed all the offices at 
one end of the building. During this period the 
general conditions were not wholly favorable, 
and the growth of the firm cannot be attributed 
to general prosperity in that business, but must 
be credited to the special favor in which the 
house was held. 


The firm, having outgrown the accommoda- 
tions in the Hxchange building, moved to a 
new building upon the front of which ‘‘Horn- 
blower & Weeks” appears, cut in the stone. 
This building, which is owned by the firm and 
allied interests, was constructed especially for 
it, and with regard to all the needs of a mod- 
ern establishment. It is numbered 60 Congress 
street, and extends down Water street, with 
a similar extent upon a passageway, so that 
there is an abundance of light upon all sides; 
in fact, it is one cf the best-lighted buildings 
in Boston, a feature that has been made even 
more prominent by the use of large windows. 
The building is of six floors, and Hornblower & 
Weeks occupy the entire first and second floors, 
while they are compelled to use some offices 
elsewhere in the building. 


The exterior of the building is of steel, with 


light Bedford limestone facing, while the in- 
terior finish is* unsurpassed in the city. The 


entrance doors are of English cak, and the main 
banking office, which covers the greater part 
of the ground floor, is wainscotted with African 
mahogany, the walls above being tinted in 
French gray. The ceiling is panelled in low 
relief, with straight mouldings. The effect of 
the finish is modest, though extremely, rich. 
There is no attempt at display, which is just 
What would be expected by those familiar with 
the firm. The counter is of the finest mahogany, 
upon a marble base. On this floor is a room 
set apart for the private use of customers, 
and for meetings of boards of directors or 
trustees, This room is furnished ‘in similar 
quiet taste to the rest of the offices, with hand- 
some mahogany tables and chairs, metal fix- 
tures, and a green Turkish carpet. This room 
has proved a very valuable addition to the fa-. 
cilities offered by the firm, and has been used 
constantly. 

The board room is on the second floor, having 
an extreme amount of natural light, practically 
the entire side across from the board being of 
glass, a feature that will appeal to all who 
watch quotation boards, and who realize the 
advantages of an ample supply of light.. Spe- 
cial artificial lighting arrangements are in- 
stalled for dark days, so that the board is 
well illuminated at all times. The care of the 
firm for the comfort and interests of its cus- 
tomers is shown even in such little things ag 
the chairs furnished for their use before the 
quotation board, though there may be an ul- 
terior purpose in this, as the chairs are so 
comfortable that customers do not care to leave 
them. Among the other accommodations offer- 
ed to the customers are private telephnoe 
booths, lockers for clothes, telegraph news tick- 
er, the financial news bulletins, private gossip 
from the floors of the Boston and New York 
exchanges, from the representatives of the firm, 
together with other market information. 

In the rear of the board room are the desks 
of the floor men, whose duty it is to look after 
the wants of the customers, and the telephone 
and telegraph operators, ready at a moment’s 
notice to transmit orders to either market, and 
to report their execution to the customers. On 
this same floor are the offices devoted to the 
statistical and other departments, where those 
in charge can work without interruption or dis- 
traction. 

While the Boston offices are the headquarters 
of the firm, Hornblower & Weeks do not re- 
strict their energies to this city. They have 
commodius offices at 42 Broadway, New York 
City, and branches in Chicago, Detroit, Hart- 
ford, Newport, and Providence, all of which 
are connected by private wires. A large vol- 
ume of business is done through these branch 
offices, and the name of Hornblower & Weeks 
thereby has become favorably familiar to the 
public throughout the greater part of the coun- 
try. 
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PRACTICAL POLITICS. 


Massachusetts Senate 1913 
PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE 


Levi H. Greenwood, One of the Most Efficient, Painstaking and 


Fair Presiding Officers the Upper Legislative Branch Ever 
Had, Achieved a Record in the Last Year That Places 
Him High in the Role of Young Republicans 
for Whom the Future Holds 
Great Promise 


It may be said truthfully that the Massachu- 
setts senate has never been better handled 
than during the legislative session just closed. 
That this has been due to the excellence of 
its presiding officer whom his fellow senators 
have chosen with entire unanimity to be their 
president for the last two years, there can be 
no question—Levi H. Greenwood of Gardner. 


That it has been a difficult session, with the 


radical tendency of the militant progressives 
on the one hand and the consequent nervous 
apprehension of the republican senators on 
the other, may go without saying. 

It was no easy task to keep the helm steady 
and to maintain an even balance, to up-hold 
the responsibility placed upon the republican 
party when the people put the legislature in 
its hands, that the acts of the general court 
should make for wise yet progressive legisla- 
tion. It required judgment, courage and nerve 
at times on a close division, on the part of 
the man in the chair, to grasp any situation 
that presented, and to do the right thing on 
the instant. It is the readiness and willingness 
of Pres. Greenwood to go to the front when it 
takes ‘‘sand’’ to do it that has won for him 
the cordial respect and affectionate regard of 
all his fellow senators. There were those who 


did not agree with him, of course, on such 
tense’ occasions, but none who did not re- 
spect and admire him, for there has been no 


hard feeling left behind in the senate of 19138. 

In both of his terms Pres. Greenwood has be- 
gun by cultivating the confidence and _ per- 
sonal friendship of his fellow senators. His of- 
fice door has always been open to them when 
they sought him. He has mingled freely among 
them. He has had the whole senate about him 
at the table, without regard to political affilia- 
tion, where all formality has been thrown in- 
to the discard for the time being, and without 
publicity, as man to man, they could exchange 
views on any important question and each 
could get a line as to the feeling of the other, 
and come right down to the merits of the 
question. In this way senators and president 
have been of very great assistance to each 


other and the presiding officer was never at a. 


loss as to the true pulse of the senate. It is 
this geniality on his part that has won for him 
the strongest friendship that any man could 
desire; a friendship that binds and cannot 
easily be broken. 


Through an avalanche of business beyond 
anything any previous session of the general 
court has ever known, the senate of 1913 has 


made a steady, even progress; while the house 
might try to rush things to get through at an 
impossible and impracticable date, there has 
been no hysteria of that kind on the part of 
the upper chamber of the legislature. Yet 
there has not been a day that the senate has 
not completed its calendar and there has been 
nothing slow about its progress either. The 
work has gone along rapidly, just as fast as 
was consistent with putting things along that 
ought to be pushed ahead, and killing bills 
that would have reflected no credit upon the 
Massachusetts general court had they become 
law. 

The fact that upwards of 3000 matters have 
been disposed of, that 841 new chapters of acts 
and 133 resolves have been placed in the Blue 
Book for this year is proof of the statement 
that the senate has had no idle moments. 

That all this has been done and that the 
senate was ready for prorogation on June 13, a 
week earlier than Gov. Foss finally dismisSed 
it, speaks volumes for the ability of the pre- 
siding officer of the senate and his committees. 

An element that contributed to this success 
was the great care exercised by Pres. Green- 
wood in the choice of his committee chairman, 
and the proof of his good judgment in their 
selection by the work they accomplished. He 
not only picked the men in whom he had 
the strongest personal confidence, but he also 
studied their qualities of leadership and their 
inflexibility against influences which might be 
brought to bear to divert them from their 


own better judgment. In this way he brought 
about him in 1912 the strongest kind of an or- 
ganization any presiding officer could have and 
in 1913 it was only a question of adding a few 
more of the same kind of men to fill the gaps 
where committee chairmen had not been re- 
turned from their districts. 

Having got his chairmen, 


Pres. Greenwood 


frequently consulted them, while leaving them 
at the same time free to exercise their own 
independent thought and action upon bills be- 
fore them. He could trust them and they knew 
they could trust him, and so was built up a 
mutual confidence that has not been abused by 
either. Thus it was that he obtained a control 
of his senate from the bridge that every good 
captain must have to keep the ship true to the 
course he steers, and that is why the obseryv- 
er will find it so difficult to find a time on 
record when Levi H. Grenwood ever left the 
president’s chair to take sides in debate. 

The president’s cabinet is the committee 
on rules, and, in the selection of that, extra- 
ordinary care was taken by Pres. Greenwood. 
The senators composing it have been his per- 
sonal advisers and whenever any one of them 
rose on the floor on any matter upon which 
the committee had reported it was thoroughly 


understood that he voiced the opinion of the 
president. That the committee on rules has not 
been overturned on its judgment by action of 
the senate during the session just closed man- 
ifests thé good sense that has guided them. 
Pres. Greenwood gave his vote for United 
States senator to Hon. John W. Weeks of 
Newton, and to his influence was in large 
measure due the amicable straightening out of 
the tangle in the republican senatorial caucus. 
While there were many roll calls and one or 
two tie votes as on the automobile truck fee 
bil, the president’s vote was not required as 
it was last year on matters of party policy, 
but once or twice he called upon the clerk to 
call the name of the president of the senate. 
That Levi H. Greenwood will be chosen to 
succeed himself in 1914 with the same unani- 
mity as he has been the last two years, if he is 
returned to the senate next year, unless dom- 
inating majorities should be changed by the 
results of the election, there is no shadow of 
reason to doubt. Allen T. Treadway of Stock- 


his immediate predecessor in the chair 
of the senate, broke the sequence and was 
given his three years as president and on all 
hands it is agreed that the same honor is well 
deserved by Mr. Treadway’s successor. Mr. 
Greenwood is one of the youngest, if not the 
youngest senator, ever given the presidency of 
the senate. He does not pass his 41st mile 
post till next December. He has served on 
the most important committees of the legisla- 
ture; has been chairman of taxation, banks and 
banking, ways and means, and the committee 
on state house, besides head of senate rules 
and a member of street railways and the com- 
mittee on railroads. 


bridge, 


He won his leadership of the Massachusetts 
legislature honorably and fairly, and where 
real leaders have become so few, the state 


can scarcely spare Pres. 


Levi H. Greenwood 
from the senate. ‘ 
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It has been said that there is_a niche for 
every man to fill in this life if he wishes 
to be useful to his fellows and goes looking 
for it. Any one who has watched the work 
of the committee on social welfare, a depart- 
ment new to the Massachusetts legislature this 
year, all through the session, must agree that 
in choosing Sen. William A. L. Bazeley of Ux- 
bridge as its chairman Pres. Greenwood made 
one of his. happiest selections, and, search as 
he might, he could not have found a better 
man for the position. 

The field was new and every feature of it 
to be consideerd was novel, but Chairman 
Bazeley seemed to fit at once and entered up- 
on his duties with an enthusiasm and zeal 
that inspired every member of his committee 
so that it became a perfect working machine 
in its harmony of its movement. 

Sen. Bazeley has shown the legislature and 
the people of the commonwealth that the com- 
mittee on social welfare has come to stay and 
that it can hardly be spared in the future, for 
it has attested its value by the work it has 
accomplished that the field of this committee 
is one of the most interesting ever explored by 
the legislature, and that its explorations can 
by no means be limited to one session of the 
general court. Not only is Sen. Bazeley 
a broad gauge legislator, but he is one who 
coupled high character with a wise judgment 
and fine tact. It is those attributes which 
count in the social uplift of humanity. In- 
nately modest himself Sen. Bazeley gives all 
eredit to his committee. His popularity and 
the affectionate regard in which he is held 
by all of his associates on social welfare was 
attested by their presentation to him of a 
handsome silver loying cup at the breaking 
up of the senate session of 1913. 

Sen. Bazeley has been called upon to meet 
a large number of social workers and organ- 
ized societies, each with their pet measures 
and their individual ideas and as chairman of 
the committee he was called upon to winnow 
out the best and discard that which did not 
commend itself to his reason or his judgment 
in the framing of an act which was to become 
law. One of the best things that he did was 
in regard to the mothers’ and dependent chil- 
dren’s bill. The original draft submitted by 
the special commission appointed limited the 
aid to be furnished by the state to widows 


with dependent children. 

“But,” said Sen. Bazeley, ‘‘what about other 
mothers who may not be widows; mothers 
abandoned by the fathers of their children; 
women who have sick husbands invalided at 
home as well as their children to care for?” 

It was Chairman Bazeley who insisted on 
substituting ‘‘mothers’” for ‘‘widows,’’ and thus 
wisely drew the law by which every mother 
who is mortally fit may keep her little ones with 
her during a moment of. adversity and shall 
receive the aid of the overseers of the poor, 
but shall not become a pauper by reason of 
receiving it. 

Under the terms of this bill the state board 
of charity keeps watch by its agents to see 
that no worthy mother having children de- 
pendent upon her is omitted, and it also re- 
imburses the city or town for the amount of 
aid rendered. This bill is a long step in ad- 
vance for the moral uplift of the community. 
_ The white slave traffic also deeply interested 
Sen. Bazeley. There were several bills, all 
aimed at the same object, most of which were 
crudely drawn. Having considered them all 
carefully and thoughtfully Sen. Bazeley felt 
that the better way to introduce a resolve 
this session for a _ thorough investigation of 
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PRACTICAL POLITICS. 


SEN. W. A. L. BAZELEY 


Legislator Whose Work in Last Session, When He Headed New 
Social Welfare Committee, Marked a New Era in 
Massachusetts Government and Opened 
Wide the Doors to Future Humani- 
tarian Legislation 


the whole subject by a commission to go 
among the unfortunates, get their story and 
report to the next general court a bill that 
shall be far reaching and effective in break- 
ing up the business if it exists. 

There is also the act establishing a board of 
parole and advisory board on pardons which 
marks another great change in methods of re- 
leasing prisoners which bears the imprint of 


Sen. Bazeley’s handiwork and which his com- 
mittee on social welfare reported and the gov- 
ernor approved. 

As a result of his work in the last legisla- 
ture’ Gov. Foss appointed Mr. Bazeley on the 
prison commission, to be associated with the 
new chairman, Frank W. Randall, who is ex- 
pected to work out a great reform. 

The children have found the senator to be 
an ever ready and sympathetic friend. Nothing 
more perplexing came before him as chair- 
man of the committee on social welfare than 
the so called child labor bill fixing the hours of 
labor of children in every class of industry. 
That it went through at the very end of the 
session though held up in the house and re- 
turned to the committee, to be again sent 
back to the legislature is due to Sen. Baze- 
ley’s personal energy, courage and persistency. 
This bill makes many radical changes in ex- 
isting laws, but every one of them is in the in- 
terest of child uplift. Chairman Bazeley’s com- 
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mittee also had the bill to fix the hours of 
women and minors, the ‘54’ hour bill which 
Gov. Foss approved. a 

In addition to his mass of work on the so- 
cial welfare committee, Sen. Bazeley found 
time to lend a hand on the committee on rail- 
roads in framing the act built upon the original 
Washburn railroad bill, out of which has come 
the public service board recently appointed by 
the governor. 

The senator from his previous experience in 
his two years in the house when he served 
upon the committee on railroads made his aid 
and advice on the new public service act of 
great value to his chairmen on that commit- 
tee. He showed the same broadness of view 
in handling the bill that he has on the meas- 
ures with which he was more closely identi- 
fied as chairman of social welfare. He put the 
Same grasp and intelligence on this new de- 
parture in the railroad control of the common- 
wealth that he did last year in framing the 
southern New England or Grank Trunk bill. 

“Billy” Bazeley, as his fellow senators know 


him best, 
wealth of good humor and thorough good fel- 
lowship that combine to make a good “mixer” 
and that has won him votes for his social wel- 
fare bills and whenever he has risen in the 
senate to urge the importance of passing a 
measure. 


has that rare personal magnetism, 


He is thoroughly progressive, but he is 
sanely so. Being a farmer himself and thor- 
oughly familiar with the difficulties in the way 
of making the farm pay, he consistently and 
conscientiously opposed the Ellis milk bill and 
every other that would tie the farmer still 
more closely in the latter’s effort to get a liv- 
ing. He had the gratification of seeing every 
such measure laid away where it could do no 
harm to his fellow farmers. 

Though of English birth, Sen. Bazeley has 
lived in this country practically all of his life. 
He is treasurer of the New England Conservya- 
tory of Music and president of the Blackstone 
Valley Agricultural society, 
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Claude L. Allen. 

Sen. Claude L. Allen of Melrose, who com- 
pleted two terms in the senate with the close 
of the last session, decided unfortunately for 
the senate and his district, to retire on the 
laurels he had already won. He surely would 
have been chairman of the committee on judic- 
iary had he stayed for another term. 

His career in the senate, covering two years, 
shows him possessed of great ability, but by 
no means a “‘reactionary.’”’ The senate mem- 
bers always listened to his appeals, and the 
votes generally followed his arguments. 

One apt illustration was found when the Ice 
bill came over from the house. This bill would 
have compelled every iceman, before delivering 
a piece of ice, to weigh it. It had been skil- 
fully lobbied along, on the plausible argument 
of benefiting the poor, but really to afford pres- 
tige to one or two democratic politicians. 

Sen. Allen pointed out in terse, well chosen 
words that the law already provides that ice 
shall be weighed on request of a purchaser, 
and asked: ‘‘What need is there of further 
legislation?’”’ The question killed the Dill. 

Many bills had technical defects remedied, or 
important amendments added by Sen. Allen. 
The bill for the regulation of aviation, for in- 
stance, would have compelled cities and towns 
to purchase apparatus for measuring the alti- 
tude of any vagrant flying machine that might 
hover over its precincts, but for the fact that 
Sen. Allen had that feature of the bill cut out. 

It was not alone on the judiciary committee 
that Sen. Allen demonstrated his ability and 
industry. As a member of the rules committee 


his advice and counsel in steering the course of 
legislation were found to be invaluable. 

As chairman of the committee on metropoli- 
tan affairs he did great work. The committee 
had no less than 154 matters referred to it, 
breaking previous records, yet it closed its 
hearing at a date earlier than any other com- 
mittee on metropolitan affairs had ever 
achieved. A grand assault was made on the 
Boston city charter, and a number of bills for 
tinkering with it were urgently pressed. Yet, 
although the committee contained five demo- 
crats, so well was it led that only two of them 
dissented when the adverse reports were rend- 
ered. 

The committee had before it matters of vast 
importance, relating to the business of the 
directors of the port, tunnels and subways in 
Boston and fire hazard. The reports made 
were sustained in every instance, reflecting 
great credit on the work of the committee. 

Sen. Allen’s work at the head of the met- 
ropolitan affairs committee was highly appre- 
ciated, and by none more so than the Boston 
chamber of commerce. At the eleventh hour 
the chamber asked to have plans considered for 
a diversion of the route of the Boylston street 
subway so that it should run to Post Office 
square, instead of to Park street. Although the 
committee had already held open the hearings 
for months, Sen. Allen prevailed on the com- 
mittee to begin all over again, and then put 
through the senate an order calling on the tran- 
sit commission for a detailed report as to the 
feasibility of the new idea. 

Sen. Allen was the watchdog of the senate on 
many an occasion, when bad legislation was 
pending. It was he who exposed the evils of 
the pedlers’ bill, which would have nullified 
the act of the preceding year, requiring vegeta- 
bles, fruits and nuts to be sold by weight. This 
year’s bill would have allowed a return to the 


old system of dry measure, by which many 
hawkers made a trade of cheating their cus- 
tomers. 

His greatest achievement in the last session, 
and it was one of the best bits of work by any 
member, was his fight for a subway from 
Everett to Malden square, in which he was suc- 
cessful. 

Sen. Allen had charge of the McCall cam- 
paign for the United States senatorship last 
winter and showed ability as a leader that will 
undoubtedly be worth much to him in the 
future should he again become a candidate for 
public office. 


Edward C. R. Bagley. 

When the bull moose managers were mak- 
ing up their legislative ticket last fall they 
sent for Edward C. R. Bagley of East Boston 
and put him through the progressive grill. 
They wanted to pledge him to certain politi- 
cal tenets, but the aspirant for senatorial 
honors in the first Suffolk district refused, on 
the ground that he was a republican—a pro- 
gressive republican who had proved his right 
to the title by his legislative record in the 
common council of Boston in the house of 


representatives. Because he refused _ to tie 
himself to the bull moose they declined to 
endorse his nomination. 

There were no hard feelings on the part of 
Bagley. He knew that his neighbors in East 
Boston, Chelsea, and Winthrop were fully in- 
formed as to his record and he felt certain 
that they would approve it if given a chance at 
the polls. In this he was not mistaken. He 
got the republican senatorial nomination and 
he won against the only democrat who had 


‘ever won the district, Sen. Grainger, one of 


its most popular democrats. Sen. Grainger 
felt all along that Bagley would defeat him, 
but he put up the hardest kind of a battle. 
It was no use, however. The people of the dis- 
trict knew Eddie Bagley—knew him from his 
boyhood—knew him and his family and knew 
that he always stood for the best in politics 
and everything of a public nature that had 
to do with the best interests of the district. 
As a result he was elected easily, being ac- 
corded the highest vote of any candidate of 
any party on the ticket. 

To enumerate all of the good things that 
Sen. Bagley has championed this year in the 
senate would require more room than a mere 
outline sketch permits. Suffice it to say that 
he justified the hopes and aspirations of his 
supporters and that he has made one of the 
best senators the district has ever had. A 
staunch republican when it is-necessary, Sen. 
Bagley has never permitted his judgment to 
be blinded by party prejudice. He realized all 
the time that he has been elected to repre- 
sent all the people of his district and he has 
done as much for democrats as republicans. 
When it came to his legislative duties he 
knew no party.. He stands for ali that is 
clean and wholesome in politics. Race, reli- 
gion or politics are not taken into account in 
his legislative duties. 

Sen. Bagley did excellent work on the com- 
mittee on roads and bridges, harbor and pub- 
lic lands, and mercantile affairs chairman this 
year. These two important committees have 
had many important matters before them this 
year, affecting Boston and the whole common- 
wealth, and Sen. Bagley has always been found 
protecting the rights of the people of his dis- 
trict, 


William A. Bellamy. 

Brimful of concentrated energy Sen. William 
A. Bellamy of Taunton, for a first year man 
in the upper branch of the legislature, was up 
to his eyes in rivers and harbors work, he be- 
ing chairman of that committee. The big job 
of expending $900,000 for the extension of the 
new wings of the state house also required his 
attention, the resolve for that improvement 
having been placed in his hands as chairman 
of the committee on state house and libraries. 

The senator has a virile intensity of force 
in his makeup. Especially was he interested 
in the improvement of Taunton Great River 
and for the $5,000,000 inland waterways bill 
which was framed in his committee under his 
supervision. 

That bill represented the best thought of 
himself and his associates, and no man worked 
any harder for its passage than he. That he 
could not overcome the political prejudices of 
his republican associates because the complex- 
ion of the harbor and land commission was not 
to their liking, was no fault of his. Rather is 
it a compliment to his effort that he came so 
closely to dividing the senate that a change of 
two votes would have carried the big bill 
through. 

That proposition is coming up again next 
year and Sen. Bellamy will be in a position to 
put it through next time. Sen. Bellamy is a 
rapid and vigorous speaker in debate and 
ready in meeting the thrust of an opponent, 
but words, however strong their. flow, argu- 
ment however good, are of no avail when the 
cards are stacked against the orator. 

As chairman of the state house committee 


Sen. Bellamy had another intense fight on his 
hands with the state house commission, which 
had not only made its investigation and sub- 
mitted its plans and report for an extension 
of the wings of the state house, but fought 
the legislature because the legislature saw 
weak spots in the commission’s proposition. It 
especially resented the plan to take work out 
of the commission’s hands, and also it was op: 
posed to the proposition that there should be 
competition on the plans. It was war from 
the drop of the hat and in the end Sen. Bel- 
lamy and his associates won out. 

Sen. Bellamy showed the same characteris- 
tics as a hard fighter for the state house plan 
as reported by his committee that he had on 
the inland waterways act and this time won. 

Sen. Bellamy is a good loser, although the 
temporary defeat of the river and harbor bill 
was a severe blow to him, for it means a great 
deal for Taunton, Fall River and New Bedford 
as well as every other port of the coast. 


But Sen. Bellamy did get through the re-. 


solve for an investigation of the Taunton riy- 
er and an expenditure of $5000 to ascertain 
the advisability of deepening the channel of 
that waterway to a uniform depth of 25 feet 
to Fall River. The harbor and land commis- 
sion is to make this study and survey and 
to report its recommendations to the next gen- 
eral court. Next year Taunton may be assured 
of getting something done which will redound 
to Sen. Bellamy’s credit and increase the com- 
merce of the city. 

As a member of the committee on cities on 
which he has served for the last three years 
Sen. Bellamy has been instrumental in obtain- 
ing for Taunton its additional scnoolhouse loaf 
and the right to borrow outside the debt limit 
as an additional water loan to extend its wa- 
ter supply. 

Sen, Bellamy was born at Sheffield, England, 
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but has lived most of his life in Taunton, 
where he obtained his education in the public 
schools, later graduating from the Boston Y. 
M. C. A. law school. He obtained his preparatory 
training for the legislature in the Taunton city 
council, and was also on the board of sewel 
commissioners of that city. He is an Elk, Rr 
member of the Grand Lodge of Odd Fellows, the 
American Order of Foresters, the Knights of 
Malta and the Moose. He is a practicing lawyer 
in Taunton. 


Charles V. Blanchard. 

Four years of conscientious devoted work in 
the senate during which he has come to be 
the president’s sheet anchor on the committee 
on rules, its voice on the floor, have fairly 
earned for Sen. Charles V. Blanchard of Som- 
erville the respect of every senator who has 
ever associated with him, and the gratitude of 
his presiding officer. He is one who will be 
missed, since he has decided to retire. 

Sen. Blanchard was always very loyal to his 
district, but never permitted the fact to de- 
tract from his interest in the big mass of gen- 
eral legislation. In the session just ended, while 
President Greenwood has conned the ship and 
guided its course from the upper chamber, Sen. 
Blanchard was his strong right arm at the 
tiller as the steersman on the floor. 

During the session Mr. Blanchard held the 
Same places as he did in 1912, as next to the 


president, head of senate rules and the chair- 
manship of the committee on street railways. 
It was to the personal credit of Sen. Blanchard 
and his associates on the committee ,on joint 
rules that this legislature, in spite of the fact 
that it had 500 or 600 more measures to consid- 
er than ever before, did not overstretch its ses- 
sion and finished within the ordinary time. 

As chairman of the committee on street rail- 
ways he had some 60 matters referred to that 
committee to consider and report upon. The 
western trolleys merger bill bore the impress 
of his personal handiwork. Gov. Foss vetoed it 
last year and the job which the committees had 
before it was to so redraft it, that though the 
governor should again refuse to sign it, the 
bill itself would appeal to the members of the 
legislature in such a way that it might be 
passed over another veto. 

He was a member of the recess committee 
that went into every nook and corner of the 
four western counties and came back more 
than ever impressed that the cause of the hill 
farmers was just, confirmed in his judgment 
that the bill should be reported regardless of 
the governor’s veto and passed over his head. 
The bill provided that $5,000,000 should,be ex- 
pended in construction of extensions that the 
existing isolation of the hill towns demanded 
and in the bill this year was put the strength- 
ening clause to meet Gov. Foss’ anticipated ob- 
jections that the railroad commissioners shall 
ascertain the ability of the New Haven to 
finance the undertaking. 

No man in the senate or the legislature for 
that matter has had so thorough a training to 
make him so versatile in legislative expedients 
as Sen. Blanchard. He was chairman of the 
committee on railroads but took a transfer to 
street railways, though lending a hand to Pres. 
Greenwood and former Sen. George L. Barnes in 
pulling out the railroad bill of 1912 giving man- 
datory powers to the railroad commission, 
when the committee on railroads fell down last 
year. It was not Sen. Blanchard’s fault that 
the house failed to pass that bill over Gov. 
Foss’ veto. Sen. Blanchard served when in 
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the lower branch, as head of the house com- 
mittee on rules, as chairman of the committee 
on prisons, and as a member of punuc light- 
ing, taxation and water supply committees, as 
well as on the taxation commission of 1907 and 
recess committee on taxation. 

Although he may leave the senate with this 
year, Charles V. Blanchard is not a man, whose 
constituents will long permit to remain in 
private life. New honors yet await him in the 
belief of his senate associates. 


James H. Brennan. 

Perhaps the most notable piece of legisla- 
tion which Sen. James H. Brennan of Charles- 
town advocated and pushedthroughthe upper 
branch of the legislature was the removal from 
the streets of that district the unsightly ele- 
vated structure and providing for a subway in- 
stead. 

For the foremen and laborers of the city 
of Boston and for every good bill which was 
in this year’s legislature in behalf of labor, 
Sen. Brennan worked hard and_ diligently, 
whether it affected his own district or the 
people of the entire state. Sen. Brennan has 
restored some of the old-time glory of Charles- 
town’s representation in the legislature. One 
of the youngest members of the legislature, 
he is, nevertheless, one of the ablest and 
most level-headed members from Boston. He 
stood by the teachers in their fights for bet- 
tering their conditions and for giving them 
an increase in salary. 

Sen. Brennan is one of the best speakers in 
the upper branch. He has been one of the 
hardest workers in the interests of democracy 
and the common people on the hill during all 
of his legislative career. Personally no man is 
better liked by his associates than the young 
senator from Charlestown. 

He has done good work on the committee on 
banks and banking on which committee he has 
served ever since he has been in the legisla- 
ture. Among things he helped frame this year 
the Blue Sky law to protect small savings 
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bank depositors from wild cat speculators. His 
training as a bank employe fitted him admir- 
ably to handle such questions as came be- 
fore this committee and he often surprised 
older men and experienced financiers by the 
wide scope of his knowledge of matters per- 
taining to banks and banking. 

Always an advocate of a busy navy yard 
Sen. Brennan has been foremost in every ef- 
fort to make the Charlestown navy yard one 
of the best in the country. He has voted for 
every measure backed by the democratic state 
and national platform and Mayor Fitzgerald 
has had no abler supporter on matters affect- 
ing the city of Boston and its people than the 
senator from Charlestown. His record ought 
to commend him to the people of his district 
as it undoubtedly will. 


A. Preston Chase, 

His constituents of the 2d Essex district 
have no cause to feel that their interests have 
suffered at the hands of A. Preston Chase of 
Danvers in his first term as a senator. He 
will come before them for their certificate of 
approval in the primaries this fall, and since 
he won out so handsomely last year, there is 
good reason to believe that he will be just as 
heartily supported in the primaries and elec- 
tion this year as he was last. =< 

Sen. Chase on coming to the senate found 
three of the four municipalities in his district 
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in perplexity over an additional water supply 
and all of them were reaching out for the 
Ipswich river. It was an old controversy be- 
tween the cities of Salem and Beverly. His own 
town of Danvers with Peabody complicated 
matters this year, although the latter is not 
in the second Essex. 

The situation called for a steady head and 
no little diplomacy, but the senator approached 
it shrewdly and with great common sense, and 
in the end obtained a settlement so satisfactory 
that contention is probably ended for a long 
time to come, while the bugbear of being 
ferced into the metropolitan system which 
raised all of Salem’s bristles, is happily averted. 

The senator has served on the railroad com- 
mittee and there gave his personal attention 
to the Salem four-track bill, which involves 
the reconstruction of the old tunnel, He 
worked hard for the improvement from the be- 
ginning and took issue with Atty. Gen. Swift 
who interposed reasons why the bill was de- 
fective. By his shrewdness and tact he 
brought the committee around to his way of 
thinking, but owing to the magnitude of the 
interest involved the measure was at length 
referred to the next legislature. 

Pres. Greenwood picked Sen. Chase for his 
chairman of the joint committee on election 
laws. The senator succeeded in bringing forth 
some valuable legislation, including a codifica- 
tion of the election laws, a document of some 


164 pages, which will be found of great assist- 
ance to future candidates as well as to the 
people. The committee on election laws also 
reported the bill for preferential voting for 
United States senator, which was passed. It 
reported, too, an order for a recess committee 
to investigate the corrupt use of money in pri- 
maries and at elections. 

Sen. Chase was also a member of the com- 
mittee on labor, which reported the bills to 
extend the powers of the state board of ar- 
bitration in summoning witnesses, administer- 
ing oaths and the production of books and 
papers; for the eight-hour day for public em- 
ployes, for the arbitration of labor disputes, 
and ‘“‘peaceful persuasion.’’ 

Sen. Chase is a major in the subsistence de- 
partment of the M. V. M., and rendered valu- 
able service at the manoeuvres at Manassas, 
Va., Westfield and Plymouth. He has had years 
of military service in the militia, commanding 
the Danvers company in the 8th infantry, 
which had the longest term of service of any 
Massachusetts command in the Spanish war, 
he having served with it through the Cuban 
campaign. For eight years he has been town 
treasurer of Danvers, has been chairman of 
the republican town committee is a practicing 
lawyer. He lives in Danvers, 


Ezra W. Clark, 

If any senator is entitled to a third term by 
reason of ability, fidelity, industry and pro- 
gressiveness, Sen. Ezra W. Clark of Brockton 
is surely so entitled. 

As chairman of the committee on public 
health he did excellent work in favoring meas- 
ures for the public welfare, and the health, 
especially of the helpless. The work of this 
ccmmittee has been growing in importance 
yearly, and the number of bills has been mul- 
tiplying, and in the last session more than 100 
measures were assigned to it. One of the most 
important bills reported by the committee re- 
lated to the marking of cold storage eggs, 

Another was to prohibit the sale of candy 
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containing more than a small percentage of 
alcohol. Statistics were presented to the com- 
mittee showing that dangerous habits were 
formed by the young, through acquiring a 
taste for candy containing a remarkable 
amount of alcohol. Another prohibited artificial 
coloring of ice cream, also less than 5 percent 
of butter fats. Another prohibited artificial 
coloring of sausages or more than 2 percent 
of cereals in the contents. In the drafting of 
the general pure food bill Dr. Clark took an ac- 
tive interest as he did also in fighting for it 
when it came before the senate. 

Dr. Clark is a strong temperance man, and 
it was largely due to his influence, backed 
only by Rep. Bradstreet of the committee 
that the anti-cigarette bill was favorably re- 
ported. This provided for the arrest of chil- 
dren under 17 found with cigarettes in their 
possession, but contained provision also for 
their parole. Testimony was presented before 


of 

increase and 
there seemed to be no way to stop it except 
by stringent legislation. 


the committee that the use cigarettes 


among school boys was on the 


Sen. Clark’s committee also reported fav- 
orably the barbers’ registration bill. 

Dr. Clark was also on the committees on 
education and liquor law, each of which also 
had a mass of work that bulked large. He was 
a champion, in the senate, of the “daylight 
bill’’ which would have prohibited the sale of 
liquor prior to 8 o’clock in the forenoon, in- 
stead of permitting the saloons to open at 6 
o'clock as at present. 

While Dr. Clark always took the side of 
the laboring man he was not unduly harsh to 
the manufacturers, as was shown when his 
public health committee reported favorably a 
bill to permit the use of the suction shuttle, 
provided the improved form were used so that 
it would not be taken into the mouth. He 
voted to permit cities and towns to provide 
free food for school children, and for the di- 
rect nomination of United States senators. 

Ezra W. Clark was born in Glover, Vt., Oct. 
12, 1842, and was graduated from Orleans 
Liberal Institute, Newbury seminary, and Jef- 
ferson Medical college. While preparing to en- 
ter his life-work as a physician and surgeon 
he taught school and was elected superintend- 
ent of the public schools of Derby, Vt., also 
selectman of that town. On his removal, in 
early life to Brockton, he was elected to the 
school committee. For three successive years, 
1905, 1906, and 1907, he was elected to the 
house. He was elected to the senate in 1912 
and has since been one of the uncompromising 
progressives of that chamber. 


Calvin Coolidge. 

Sen. Calvin Coolidge of Northampton, in his 
second year in the upper branch of the legis- 
lature represented not only considerable parts 
of the three counties of Berkshire, Hamp- 
shire and Hampden, but also the whole people 
of the entire state in a very distinguished 
manner, for as chairman of the railroad com- 
mittee, he bore on his shoulders most of the 
responsibility for the big railroad bill, the 
most important piece of legislation of the 
year, and as a member of the committee on 
rules he had an important part shaping the 
general policy of legislation. 

Pres. Greenwood could have made no better 
selection, in the entire senate, for the head- 
ship of the railroad committee than Sen. Cool- 
idge. The latter had had occasion to study the 
railroad problem the previous year as chair- 


man of the special committee on the western 
trolleys, his report on which was regarded as 
an invaluable document. His astuteness on 
railroad matters was shown when the Grand 
Trunk bill was before the legislature, and he 
offered the amendment providing for a bond 
and to take care of Turners Falls, Northamp- 
ton, Easthampton, South Hadley, Chicopee and 
Springfield. This year every report of the rail- 
road committee was sustained—a very unusual 
result. 

But .beyond all that, legal talent was neces- 
sary, for the railroad bill this year was com- 
plicated, especially in the financial sections, 
and Sen. Coolidge was unusually well-equipped 
to deal with such intricate questions. While 
the bill was originally styled the Washburn 
bill the original draft formed but a small part 
of the measure as it passed the house with 
only 18 votes against it and passed the sen- 
ate: by a vote well-nigh as overwheiming. 
This measure showed Sen. Coolidge as a true 
statesman, he having evolved a proposition 
which, while carefully safeguarding the inter- 
ests of the public, the stockholders and inves- 
ters, also rescued the railroads from the slough 
of despond into which a campaign of abuse 
had plunged them, and rendered it possible 
once more for Massachusetts to obtain good 
service and the railroads to pay good divi- 
dends. 

The measure represented months of labor and 
study, and the overwhelming vote given it 
in each branch showed that it was in fact 
what the phrase on every lip declared—‘‘The 
best piece of railroad legislation ever passed 
by the legislature.’’ Besides this no man out- 
side the street railway committee had so large 
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a share in the shaping of the western trolley 
bill and securing its passage. He was able to 
put both these bills over the veto in the sen- 
ate with only three votes against one and 6 
votes against the-other. 

Sen. Coolidge was also a member of the 
committee on municipal finance and had a hand 
in shaping the 16 important bills destined 
to rehabilitate the local financing of many ci- 
ties and towns all over the state. Some of the 
most important of these were—abolishing the 
$12 tax limit; authorization to communities to 
fix by ordinance their limit of taxation for mun- 
icipal expenditures; authorizing mayors to make 
up the annual budget restricting the council 
to reducing any item but not to increase it; 
prohibiting the exceeding of appropriations by 
any department of a city or town, except for 
emergencies affecting the health of or safety 
of the people; authorizing cities to incur debt 
only for specified purposes and for specified 
periods to an amount not exceeding two and 
one-half percent, and towns not exceeding 
three percent, of the assessors’ valuations of 
the three preceding years; authorizing cities 
and towns to borrow outside the debt limit 
for specified purposes, and specified periods; 
requiring the restoration of trust funds to the 
specific purpose for which they were original- 
ly intended; abolishing sinking funds and estab- 
lishing the serial payment system; prohibiting 
the issue of demand notes; requiring tax col- 
lectors to complete collection of all taxes with- 
in one year from Oct. 1 of each year, begin- 
ning in 1915 and allowing early collection of poll 
taxes, prohibiting discounts; establishing a 
uniform fiscal year, ete. 

The partial catalogue enumerated above 
shows how important was the program and 
how far-reaching. 


Sen. Coolidge is possessed of a calm, judi- 
cial temper, and is never carried away by pop- 
ular fallacies. He analyzes carefuly and keen- 
ly, and having penetrated to the core of a 
matter is able to dissect it so skilfuly, before 
the senate, that the vote can be counted al- 
most before it has been taken. Thus, on the 
various propositions to permit 54 trip tickets 
(instead of 60 trip) and especial rates between 
various points, he made an argument of crys- 
talline clearness, and after that none had a 
leg to stand on. He was equally successful in 
securing fair play for the public from the rail- 
roads by persuading them to reduce the fare 
for students in all schools to fifty per cent. of 
the regular fare. 

His speeches were always terse, and he car- 
ried off the record of the year for the brief- 
est speech. After having demolished the 54 
trip proposition, so that it received only two 
votes, the next matter on the calendar related 
to*special rates on the Shawmut branch. ‘‘Mr. 
President, this is another proposition of 
the same sort,’’ said Sen. Coolidge, and sat 
down. The matter did not get a single vote, 
even the vote of the senator who oriignally 
backed it not being forthcoming. 

If Pres. Greenwood should retire, Sén. Cool- 
idge would be looked to as one of the best- 
equipped candidates to succeed him. He has 
had a long experience as a public man, having 
been in the city council and in the house, chair- 
man of the republican city committee, clerk 
of courts, city solicitor and twice mayor. He is 
still a young man, having been born July 4, 
1872, but in breadth of wisdom, soundness of 
judgment and keenness of mentality he is ma- 
ture far beyond the average member of either 
branch of the legislature. 


Henry J. Draper. 

Coming new to the senate this year—his last 
legislative service having been in the house 
ot ’08—Henry J. Draper, a democrat of Low- 
ell, achieved a record of which neither he nor 
his constituents have any cause to be ashamed. 
A winning personal magnetism and one of 
those rare, happy dispositions have won for 
him a strong place in the regard and esteem 
of his colleagues. Because of this he has pro- 
gressed more rapidly than many another first 
year man has been fortunate enough to do. 

Though a democrat and a loyal party man 
on all questions calling for a strict party divi- 
sion, he has shown himself sturdily independ- 
ent in considering legislation for the welfare 
of the state and of the people of his district. 
In this he has proved himself thoroughly pro- 
gressive, hewing true to the line of honest ser- 
vice to the commonwealth and his own imme- 
diate constituents. 

He has voted steadily for all bills to improve 


the conditions of the men, women and chil- 
dren who toil. He: voted for the bill for tech- 
nical and industrial education in primary and 
grammar schools, and for the bill to prohibit 
the use of common drinking cups in public 
buildings. On all bills of interest to his own 
city of Lowell he took an active part. Espe- 
cially was he interested in the completion of 
the river road as a state highway in Dracut 
and Methuen, completing the connection from 
Lowell to Lawrence. This has been a matter 
of vital concern to his city and in securing the 
appropriation of $30,000 to finish the job as it 
should be done great credit is due to Sen. 
Draper. 

He fought hard for the bill to exclude the 
city of Lowell from the burden of the mainte- 
nance of the Salisbury beach state reseryva- 
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tion which was foisted upon it last year. That 
the bill was substituted at all for the adverse 
report of the committee, as it was, and given 
two readings was largely due to the personal 
efforts of Sen. Draper, though it was refused 
a third reading. The senator pushed through 
the bill to provide that money from the rev- 
enues from~ burial grounds in Lowell should 
be used for the maintenance of its cemeteries 
-and not be diverted to other municipal expend- 
itures. He also was gratified for the work 
that he personally put in for the bill to pro- 
vide for the maintenance of the Lowell Tex- 
tile School by the final passage of that bill. 

He voted against the bill that would change 
the law which requires the ice man to weigh 
the ice he delivers to a consumer at the latter’s 
request and the bill was killed in the senate by 
a vote of 14 to 22. He voted against the un- 
ealled for “daylight bill,’’ which sought to close 
the saloons until 8 o’clock in the morning. 

Sen. Draper was picked by Pres. Green- 
wood for the committee on public institutions, 
for taxation and for bills in third reading. He 
was greatly interested in all of them, but es- 
pecially in the first which had some 50 matters 
under its consideration, and for which at the 
close of the session a blanket appropriation 
of $1,335,000 was passed, a cut from the $2,000,- 
000 originally asked for. The sanitoria at Lake- 
ville, at North Reading and at Westfield for 
the care of tuberculosis received his sympa- 
thetic consideration. In the committee on tax- 
ation he had some 60 matters to pass upon. 
He had his share in putting through the bills 
for reports by assessors to the tax commis- 
sioner, for the more prompt payment of taxes 
that they be paid the year they are assessed; 
to provide for payment on account on real 
estate taxes, and for the changes in the taxa- 
tion of legacies and successions. 

He voted for a constitutional amendment 
authorizing the referendum and also for the 
amendment to authorize the legislature to im- 
pese a tax upon incomes. He voted for the 
Spanish War Veterans preference bill. 

Sen. Draper was born in Lowell 54 years 
ago. He is a past president of Div. 551 of the 
Street Railway union, and as such has taken 
an active interest for the nine-hours-in-eleven 
bill. He has served in the Lowell common 
council back in 1889, and came to the legisla- 
ture in 1898. He represents a district hitherto 
republican, winning out last fall in a close 
finish over Sen. Erson B. Barlow. Sen. Draper 
wil enter the lists again this fall and is in the 
hands of his friends. 


Edric Eldridge. 


Sen. Edric Eldridge of the Cape has been 
guardian of the state’s purse strings this year, 
he having been chairman of the senate com- 
mittee on ways and means, and therefore head 


of joint ways and means. His has been not 
always an enviable task, and it is to his cred- 
it that all of his legislative associates at pro- 
rogation delighted to do him honor. They ap- 
preciated the hard position in which he was 
placed oftentimes and though sometimes their 
favorite child was rejected or relegated to the 
tender mercies of another legislature, there has 
been no grouch on the part of the disappoint- 
ed ones toward the senate chairman of ways 
and means. 

Probably the hardest thing that Sen. EI- 
dridge was called upon to do was to report 


adversely on the $5,000,0000 river and harbor 
bill, but when convinced that the measure re- 
ferred to his committee placed the state under 
too great an outlay he stood true to his con- 
viction. No man desired more than he the de- 
velopment of the commercial prosperity of the 
seaports of his district and had it been pos- 
sible to substitute for it in the brief time 
given a bill that would have stipulated the 
parts to be benefited, he would have worked 
as hard as anybody for it. 

It was senate ways and means that gave 
the final impetus to the great Washburn rail- 
road act out of which has come state control 
of the railroads, street railways, telephone and 
telegraph. Not in years has so advanced a 
step been taken by any Massachusetts legis- 
lature and to Sen. Edric Eldridge is due the 
skilful steering of this and of the western trol- 
ley bill by ways and means, and so to the 
successful passage of both through the senate 
and over the governor’s veto. 

An astute, keen and progressive business 
man, Sen. Eldridge has applied to all the great 
problems of legislation presented to him the 
same principles that have made for his success 
in his own large grocery business. 

Now the new board of public’ service is 
equipped with ample power to fix rates and 
determine facilities, but it is not forgotten that 
when the Grand Trunk of Southern New Eng- 
land railroad act was up last year it was Ed- 
ric Eldridge of the Cape who put up the 
amendment to protect Boston and all the ship- 
ping interests of New England that the new 
company should never at any time charge a 
higher rate for transportation from any point 
to Boston than it should charge for a like 
elass of freight consigned to Canadian ports. 

That would have given Massachusetts shippers 
almost complete control of the situation and 
effectually prevented discrimination in favor 
of Canadian ports and shipping. 

Sen. Eldridge sturdily supported the new pub- 
lic service board act on the same ground that 
it gives to the new commission practically ab- 
solute control of the railroad situation in Mas- 
sachusetts and places upon that board the re- 
sponsibility of prohibiting discrimination in 
rates against Boston by any of the lines run- 
ning into the state. 

It is unquestionably true that but for the 
presence of Sen. Eldridge and his influence 
upon his associates that the big state tax of 
this year would have soared away beyond $8,- 
000,000. With public institutions calling for 
more than $2,000,000 for new buildings, repairs 
and alterations, with, one might truthfully say, 
a thousand other propositions, each reaching 
for the public purse, one cannot begin to real- 
ize the tremendous pressure to which Sen. 
Eldridge was submitted unless he has sat on 
ways and means. 

It took a strong hand and no little skill to 
eut the allowance for public institutions down 
to $1,335,000, and to lop off just about $1,000,- 
000 from the sums the committee on public 
charities and the heads of the state institu- 
tions had insisted must be expended. But that 
fis one of the items upon which Sen. Eldridge 
exercised his pruning knife to good purpose 
and with wise discretion. 

On all the fish and game bills affecting his 
people on Cape Cod Sen. Eldridge worked hard. 
The old and obsolete act for the taking of fish 
in Tisbury and Holmes Hole harbors has been 
repealed. He has taken a deep interest in the 
Cape Cod ship canal. Besides serving as chair- 
man of the committee on ways and means 
during the session just closed Sen. Eldridge 
has had a voice on the committee on banks 
and banking, which has had the stock and 
bond bill, state supervision to the issue of 
stock by public service corporations, and the 
regulation of investment companies to consid- 
er, on all of which Sen. Pldridge’s advice and 
counsel were of great value. He also was a 
member of the committee on federal relations. 

Edric Eldridge was born in Yarmouth on the 
Cape. He has made his own way from his 
start at the bottom round of the ladder. He 
came to the senate in 1912 for his first legis- 
lative experience and was chairman of the 
committee on roads and bridges as well as a 
member of ways and means. He was also a 
member of the special committee on redistrict- 
ing for the new apportionment of congres- 
sional districts. 

The senator is a consistent and loyal re- 
publican’ and no more useful legislator has 
come up from the Cape than he. 


Wilton B. Fay. 


It is well for the commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts that a majority of its legislators take 
their duties on Beacon hill seriously. Sen. 
Wilton B. Fay is among those who regard leg- 
islation as a man’s job, requiring thought, in- 
vestigation and study before he gives a meas- 


ure his support in the legislature. Previous 
to the announcement of committees last Jan- 


uary the friends of Sen. Fay had hoped that ~ 


he would be made chairman of the committee 
on ways and means by Pres. Greenwood, but 
the position went to Sen. Eldredge of the 
Cape. Sen. Fay, however, was given second 
place on this important committee and his as- 
sociates have acknowledged his ability and 
usefulness in .that position. 

Sen. Fay’s intimate knowledge of the state’s 
finances, gained by his three years’ service 
in the house and membership on ways and 
means, and his wide knowledge of business 
and banking matters have been a great help 
to his associates in framing legislation this 


~ 


year. Pres. Greenwood made him chairman of 
committee on banks and banking and fisheries 
and game. These are two of the most import- 
ant committees of the legislature. The time 
that Sen. Fay has given the state as a mem- 
ber of the legislature and the service he has 
rendered this year entitles him to a handsome 
vote by his constituents, and the thanks of 
the public in general. 

Sen. Fay is big enough and broad enough 
to stand on his own feet and wear his own 
hat. His liberal course in the senate this year 
has won high praise for him in his district. He 
has continued the good work for his district 
that he began in the house, where he secured 
many large appropriations for needed public 
improvements. The fish and game interests 
of the state found in him as chairman of the 
committee on fisheries and game a stout 
champion for those measures which had for 
their object the protection of the fish and 
game of the state. 

He stood between the banks and the public 
on various measures before the legislature this 
year and his record on all legislation is that 
of a clean, able, progressive member. Sen. 
Fay’s congenial nature and desire to please 
and serve his constituents and the public weal 
mark him as an ideal legislator. The ‘‘blue 
sky’’ law, as it came from the committee, rep- 
resented his work to a greater degree than 
it did any other member’s, and the scrupulous 
care and intelligent consideration he gave to 
that measure was characteristic of his whole 
legislative career. Another achievement of Sen. 
Fay was that of putting through the senate 
the building law codification. He was placed 
in charge of the measure and gave an excel- 
lent illustration of what a strong senator can 
accomplish even against the stiffest opposition. 

In politics Sen. Fay may be termed a con- 
servative-liberal. He has worked and _ voted 
for many progressive measures in the legisla- 
ture and is a true type of legislator who wants 
to progress sanely and safely along the lines of 
advanced political thought. Mr. Fay is a 
charming host, as many of his associates in 
the legislature can testify. 

He is always ready and anxious to serve any 
of his constituents in any way he can honor- 
ably do so. One of the most kindly of men, 
Sen. Fay has never yet been appealed to for 
assistance in any worthy publie or private un- 
dertaking that had for its object the aleviation 
of suffering or the bettering of conditions of 
life for those less fortunately situated than he 
is. A staunch republican he is never so blind 
that he cannot see good in other parties and 
publicly acknowledge them. 

The sixth Middlesex district is to be con- 
gratulated on having a man like Sen. Fay 
to represent it. 
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Edward Fisher. 

_ Sen. Edward Fisher of Westford is a splen- 
did type of a legislator. Pity it is that Massa- 
chusetts hasn’t more such men in its legislative 
halls as the senator from the 7th Middlesex 
district. Born and raised in the same town 
that he lives in and represents with such con- 
spicuous ability, Sen. Fisher feels that he owes 
it to himself and family to retire from active 
politics and attend to his growing law busi- 
ness. 

“Ed” Fisher is one of the keenest lawyers 
in Middlesex county, and that is saying a lot. 
He has brought to the consideration of all leg- 
islative matters that have come before him in 
his three years in two branches all the force 
and ability of his legal training, and, better 
still, his natural good sense and judgment. 
The 7th Middlesex senatorial district is one of 
the strongest republican districts in the state, 
it having taken a legislative redistricting com- 
mittee almost four months to lay it out so 
that the democrats never could overcome the 
republican majority. That did not prevent the 
people of that district from selecting him to 
represent them in the legislature. They made 
no mistake in doing so and they would in all 


probability do so again if the senator would 
but say that he would like to go back to the 
upper branch for another year. 

Sen. Fisher is a real democrat. He has sup- 
ported Gov. Foss when he believed the latter 
was right and opposed him when he thought 
he was wrong. Public business is public busi- 
ness with Sen. Fisher. He does not believe 
that private affairs or even long personal 
friendships should count when passing on pub- 
lic matters. More than once he has_ been 
obliged to say ‘‘no’’ to his best friends on 
measures, but he did so in such a manner 
that even the solicitor for aid in legislative 
matters felt no resentment. 

Sen. Fisher is a clear thinker, a convincing 
talker and a man whose word is as good as 
his bond. He has advanced notions about gov- 
ernmental functions, but in no sense can he 
be called a corporation baiter. If he believes 
that a corporation is right he does not hesi- 
tate to give it his enthusiastic support. If 
he believes that it is wrong he opposes it 
with the same characteristic energy and force 
of argument that he would employ for it if 
against it. An example of this force of charac- 
ter was given during the fight on the Meaney 
milk labelling bill. Sen. Fisher working hard 
for the measure in the first instance and break- 
ing with Gov. Foss on it after his excellency had 
written what many believed to be a specious 
veto in sending it back to the legislature. 

He stood loyally this year by all reasonable 
labor legislation, and no member of the sen- 
ate has supported progressive measures with 
more zeal than he. His legal training and 
knowledge of the law has been a great help 
to his associates on the committees of agricul- 
ture, railroads and ways and means. He be- 
lieves in the old-fashioned Jeffersonian ideas 
of government and favors the granting of the 
largest possible degree of self-government for 
cities and towns. With other real leaders of 
the democracy Sen. Fisher has stood for and 
supported every measure in the legislature for 
the return of the government to the hands of 
the people. 

While a member of two other committees, rail- 
roads and agriculture, Sen. Fisher’s chief labor 
was as a member of the senate ways and means 
committee, and the burden of fighting for the 


important reports of this committee was placed 
on his shoulders. The number of harmful and 
undesirable bills which he was the means of 
killing are considerable. 

The state tax is the largest in the history 
of the commonwealth, but a special tribute is 
due to Sen. Fisher that this tax is not larger 
than it is. 


Redmond S&S. Fitzgerald. 

Sen. Redmond S. Fitzgerald of the 8th Suf- 
folk dist. has made a record during his first 
year in the senate, of which he and his friends 
may well feel proud, for he has served the dis- 
trict and state with signal fidelity, ability and 
distinction. If ever a senator deserved well 
of his constituents, Sen. Fitzgerald is certain- 
ly that one, for although he had no previous 
experience in public service, the young Rox- 
bury man succeeded in getting through many 
improvements for his district. If re-elected he 
would undoubtedly prove to be of still greater 
value to his district. 

He was distinctly honored by Pres. Green- 
wood with three important committee assign- 
ments—insurance, roads and bridges and state 
house. On these committees he worked hard 
and faithfully and was instrumental in securing 
the passage of some very good measures in the 
interest of better roads and highways and for 
the further protection of small policy holders. 
As a member of the state house comrnittee he 
had a hand in the passage of the bill for the 
construction of two new wings to the present 
capitol. 

There was no doubt where Sen. Fitzgerald 
stood on any bill. He was also found on the 
side of the working classes and was a valiant 
champion of all labor measures and bills in 
the interest of more popular government. 

Probably his greatest local achievement this 
year was his success in getting.a resolve ap- 
propriating $75,000 for the further development 
of the Boston harbor through the _ senate. 
Under this act it is probable the channel in 


Dorchester bay will be dredged, an improve- 
ment that has long been demanded. Sen. Fitz- 
gerald introduced many measures in the inter- 
ests of his district and paved the way for 
much good legislation in the near future. 
Sen. Fitzgerald was active in support of the 
various pure food measures and was instru- 
mental in securing the passage of several of 
them, notably the bill for the protection of the 
public health against unclean milk containers. 
He also worked hard for the bill making the 
extension and widening of Avery street possi- 
ble and putting the cost of that great im- 
provement on all of the beneficiaries instead 
of upon a few of them only, with the tax- 
payers bearing the burden of that portion es- 
caped by the others. : 
Sen. Fitzgerald also took a big part in the 
legislation affecting the Dorchester’ tunnel, 
standing firmly, with all the other ward 20 
legislators, for the route from Upham’s Corner 
to Codman Square and thence to Milton. 
This route would have given improved street 
railway service to 50,000 persons and would 
have taken the tunnel through the heart of 
Dorchester, whereas the plan of the Quincy and 
Neponset agitators was for a tunnel through 
Dorchester avenue—a manifestly absurd pro- 
position, traversing, as such a line would, the 
extreme edge of the section and benefiting 
Dorchester in comparatively slight degree, and 
serving practically no one but residents outside 


the city of Boston and who would resent any 
request that they pay for the improvement. 

The matter will be fought out in the legis- 
lature of next year, it having been resub- 
mitted to the transit commission, with instruc- 
tions to report upon a route not later than 
Jan. 10, 1914. 

Sen. Fitzgerald was born in Boston on July 
12, 1882 and attended the public schools and 
the Dorchester high school. He is in the real. 
estate business and although he has always 
been interested in public affairs, his fight for 
the senate last fall was the first that he ever 
made for a public office. He is prominently 
identified with the Knights of Columbus, Mas- 
sachusetts Catholic Order of Foresters, Dor- 
chester club, Dorchester Catholic club, Dor- 
chester Improvement association and the Dor- 
chester Real Estate Brokers’ association. 


Jullus Garst. 

One of the hard working senators of the 
session this year was Julius Garst of the Ist 
Worcester district. No member of the upper 
chamber has been more faithful or more con- 
scientious than he. Sen. Garst has rounded out 
his first year in the senate, though it is nine 


years since he sat in the house, of which he 
was a member in 1903 and 1904. As a student 
of political science, economics and sociology 
he has found much to interest him in the ses- 
sion of 1918, which has dealt more largely 
with those topics than any other legislature 
in recent years. He was a member of the com- 
mittee on election laws and as such has had 
to deal with some large questions of public 
policy, the preferential nomination of United 
States senator among them. Sen. Garst has 
had his share in the framing of the codifica- 
tion of the election laws, bringing them up to 
date. It makes a document of 164 pages and 
was passed at the very close of the session, 
after months of study. 

As chairman of the committee on public 
service, Sen. Garst occupied an important and 
very useful position in the consideration of the 
salaries of the public officers of both state and 
county in a session-which has seen a greater 
uplift of salaries all along the line than any 
that has preceded it. It required a cool head 
to keep the balance, to winnow the deserving 
from the undeserving, and to avert extrava- 
gance in spending~ the state’s money. His com- 
mittee handled more than 150 petitions and re- 
solves, and no committee of the legislature had 
to withstand greater pressure from those who 
sought to get a salary raise by political in- 
fluence. 

That the pay of the judges of the land court 
{is now on a par with that of the members 
of the superior court bench, $8500 for the 
chief judge and $8000 for the associates, is due 
largely to the public service committee and 
Chairman Garst. To him also should be given | 
credit for the act increasing the pay of the 
district police. His committee reported the act 
for retiring county employes on half pay, for 
age, after faithful service, as well as the bill 
for fixing the salaries of the prison commis- 
sion, and that amending the laws to make the 
eligible list more elastic than those who had 
attained it should have the privilege of certi- 
fication for the position for which they had 
taken examination for at least six times. 

A bill which was Sen. Garst’s own and for 
which he personally fought as strenuously as 
he could, though the odds were against him, 
was that to permit the connection of a priv- 
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ate telephone with the public line of the com- 
pany. No man could be more conscientious in 
this than he was. He also took an active part 
in whipping into shape the Lake Quinsigamond 
bridge bill, and on the bill for police control 
of the lake. He was also interested in solving 
the problem for the disposal of the Worcester 
hospital sewage, for which an appropriation 
was finally arranged on the big blanket bill 
setting apart $1,335,000 for public institutions 
buildings and for repairs to them. He did his 
share for the Worcester playgrounds bill, the 
new Worcester water loan bill, the bill to 
change the name of the Worcester board of 
trade to the chamber of commerce with the 
right to hold property to the amount of $1,- 
000,000, the bill to improve Washington square 
in Worcester, for the widening of Madison 
street in that city, and the bill for waiting sta- 
tions in the public streets of Worcester. 

Sen. Garst was also chairman of the senate 
committee on engrossed bills, having the final 
word on all bills actually passed. 

He was born in Dayton, O., and was educated 
at the University of Illinons and University 
of Michigan, graduating from the latter with 
the degree of M. D. in 1878. He is a physician 
as well as a maker of a proprietary medicine. 
The scope of his interest in public affairs is 
shown by the fact of his membership on the 
American Political Science association, Amer- 
ican Economic association, American Sociologi- 
eal society, the National Municipal league, the 
Worcester Economic club and Worcester board 
of trade. 

In his two years in the house Sen. 
served on taxation and election laws. 


Garst 


Gurdon W. Gordon. 
Not for many years has the city of Spring- 
field had so efficient representation in the Mas- 


cy 


sachusetts senate as it has had this year when 
Gurden W. Gorden occupied the chair of the 
senator from the 1st Hampden senatorial dis- 
trict. ’ 

Senator Gordon showed his mettle last fall, 
when, after a year’s record in the lower 
branch as the representative from the 65th 
Hampden representative district, he responded 
to the call of his party in Springfield and un- 
dertook the perilous and arduous task of land- 
ing the berth in the senate, thus saving the 
seat to the republican party. 

Sen. Gordon came to the senate with a 
splendid record in the lower branch and Pres. 
Greenwood was not slow to recognize the 
Springfield man’s capabilities, making him 
chairman of the committee on public lighting, 
a member of the committee on street railways 
and also of the senate committee on ways and 
means. 

Sen. Gordon has a quiet, unassuming way of 
getting things done and he had ample oppor- 
tunity to show the stuff he was made of this 
year in the work that fell to his hand on 
these three committees. As chairman of the 
committee on public lighting, he took hold of 
the various problems that confronted the body 
and with a large degree of success cleaned 
the docket and wound up its affairs quickly. 

In the committee on street railways he was 
a powerful factor in the three big measures 
—the western Massachusetts trolleys bill, the 
nine-hours-in-11 bill for street railway em- 
ployees, and the bill to allow street railway 
companies to issue preferred stock to twice 
the amount of the common stock. 


On the trolleys bill, Sen. Gordon had his ex- 
perience of the previous year to fall back on, 
when as a member of the same committee he 
helped to lead the fight that put this measure 
through the lower branch and later over the 
executive veto. His knowledge of the needs of 
the section made him a valuable asset to the 
committee. 

In the handling of the nine-hours-in-11 bill 
and the preferred stock measure he had an 
unusual opportunity to put to good use his 
gifts of tact and diplomacy in the first in- 
stance and his horse sense with respect to the 
other matter. 

Sen. Gordon showed up to best advantage, 
however, in handling one or two matters in 
which his own constituency was tremendously 
interested. These matters were the bill to al- 
low his own city to extend two of its streets 
under the railroad tracks in that city to the 
end that two more main arteries might be add- 
ed to Springfield’s conveniences and the bill to 
allow the city to establish a single-headed po- 
lice commission. The first of these measures 
is now upon the statute books; the second 
failed through no fault of Sen. Gordon. 

The ‘‘street. extension” bill precipitated a 
complex situation in which it appeared before 
the matter had progressed very far that the 
Boston & Albany railroad held the whip hand 
and that if the city was to secure the street 
extensions it also would have to tie itself up 
to a 25-year agreement to keep the Union pas- 
senger station on its present site. The people 
wanted the street extensions and they didn’t 
want any 25-year agreement. Thanks to Sen. 
Gordon who at the proper moment let it be 
known that he was for a simon-pure street 
extension bill, other disturbing factors in the 
situation notwithstanding. The railroad found 
it convenient about that time to announce that 
it had no objection to the sort of a bill that 
Springfield wanted. 

Sen. Gordon drafted the teachers’ retire- 
ment hill, a measure that promises to revolu- 
tionize the treatment of that hard-working 
and conscientious branch of public servants 
who have never been properly recompensed 
by the communities for the labor they have 
performed. To Sen. Gordon also is due the 
fact that the bill was passed by the senate 
and house, for he devoted hours and hours 
to it after it came out of committee. He was 
publicly thanked by the school teachers from 
all parts of the state because of his efforts 
in their behalf. 

He also made the rifle-range bill his own, 
and after the committee on military affairs 
had voted to refer the measure to the next 
legislature he had the matter recommitted, 
secured a favorable report and later fought 
it successfully through both branches. 

On the police commission bill, Sen. Gordon 
persuaded the senate without so much as a 
division to substitute the measure for an ad- 
verse committee report and the bill passed that 
chamber to meet defeat in the house through 
a hostile amendment. 

Sen. Gordon’s specialty in the upper branch 
has been to accomplish the things he has been 
after with a minimum of fuss and feathers 
and in this respeet he has no equal in the 
legislature although there are some who are 
close runners-up. 

Sen. Gordon has Known how to be liberal 
without weather-vane symptoms and conserva- 
tive without laying himself opon to the charge 
that he is in any way, shape, or manner, tied 
down to a clique, a class, special interests or 
rules for party regularity. 

Sen. Gordon has always been a_ staunch 
republican. He was born in Sheffield on Nov. 
26, 1871, and after attending the Great Bar- 
rington high school went to Williams college, 
from which he was graduated. He taught 
school for a while and in 1900 was graduated 
from the Boston university school of law. 
Since then he has practiced law and makes 
his home in Springfield. For several years he 
served on the Springfield board of health and 
entered politics actively when he accepted a 
berth on the republican city committee a few 
years ago. He was elected to last year’s house, 
which gave him his first legislative experience. 


Frederick M. Hersey. 

One of the most useful and conscientious 
legislators of the session just closed, a senate 
chairman who has not lost a report from his 
committee on municipal finance, is Sen. Fred- 
erick M. Hersey of Hingham. 

Sen. Hersey came to the senate first in the 
session of 1912. He had been absent from the 
legislature for 11 years, having served two 
years in the house, 1900 and 1901. 


Sen. Hersey, while a member of the recess 
committee on municipal finance, became 
impressed by the fact that the $12 
tax limit, as. it has operated of iate 
years, has been only an incentive to 


cities to borrow outside of it. The new law 


restricts the loans to certain specified things 
for which a city may borrow and for no oth- 
ers. Sen. Hersey has put through legislation 
to give the tax commissioner larger powers, 
changing the system of municipal auditing, re- 
quiring the collection of taxes in the same 
year and changing the time for interest at 6 
percent to begin on unpaid taxes as well as 
providing for overlay. 

In nothing has Sen. Hersey failed his con- 
stituents on the passage of legislation they 
asked for. The needs of his district have been 
well cared for. He is one of those legislators 
whom the commonwealth cannot afford to lose, 
and for that reason all of his associates who 


ta 


expect to return hope to welcome him back 
among them. Sen. Hersey was born in Hing- 
ham and resides there; he is prominently affi- 
liated with a number of fraternal societies. 


Dennis E. Halley. 

Sen. Dennis E. Halley of Lawrence, who 
retires this year, while not one of the orators of 
the upper branch of the legislature, is one of 
the most sincere and enthusiastic members of 
that branch when it comes to putting laws on 
the statute books, having in view the ameliora- 
tion of the condition of the working men and 
women of this state. No one is obliged to 
wonder where Sen. Halley stands on any mat- 
ter of legislation. 

Sen. Halley is one of the most courteous 


members of the uper branch of the legisla- 
ture. With his courtesy goes an enthusiasm 
for all that is good and clean in politics. His 
democracy has never been questioned and yet 
he is not what is popularly known as a cor- 
poration baiter. Corporations have nothing to 
fear from a man like Halley if their conduct 
is right and they are doing the right thing for 
the public and their employes. The Lawrence 
senator has stood fearlessly ~ against all 
schemes of corporate overcapitalization. His 
fight for 80 cent gas in that city at the last 
session was one of the best put up in the 
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senate this year, even though it was a losing 
one. 

Sen. Halley is a successful business man. 
He stands for all that is good and clean and 
wholesome in local politics and Lawrence is 
very fortunate in having as its champion such 
a clean, able and fearless representative in 
the state senate as Dennis BE. Halley. That he 
has not been able to put more progressive 
laws on the statute books affecting his dis- 
trict is due to no fault of his. His associates 
in that conservative body were not able to see 
things in his way. 

Willlam P. Hickey. 

Because James F. Powers represented South 
Boston and its unterrified democracy so well 
on Beacon hill in the senate for a number 
of years people used to think that nobody but 
‘Jimmie’ Powers could do the job to the 
queen’s tast, but along came Rep. William P. 
Hickey this year, and he duplicated the work 


of popular Sen. Powers. Now they think that 
no other senator on Beacon hill is quite so 
good as William P. Hickey. 

The senator’s popularity with the people of 
his district was attested by the big vote he 
received in the primaries and at the polls last 


fall, to say nothing of the stream of people 
who call at the state house daily, seeking 
favors from or audience with him, both of 


which are gladly granted. He recognizes that 
he is a servant of the people and never tries 
to “duck” a constituent or turn down a re- 
quest made by one of them. 


Frederic H. Hilton. 


A senator who has finished his first session 
with great credit is Frederick H. Hilton of 
Framingham. He came to the senate after a 
two years training in the house, where he 
distinguished himself as chairman of the com- 
mittee on towns and as clerk of the commit- 
tee on legal affairs. It was his knowledge of 
the latter that led Pres. Greenwood this year 
to put him at the head of the committee on 
legal affairs and that the president had made 
no mistake in his man was proved when after 
considering the largest docket which that hard 
worked committee has ever had, it was Hilton 
who first reported his slate cleaned up before 
any other committee of the legislature. 

That was going some when it is stated that 
the committee on legal affairs this morning 
had referred to them more than 180 legislative 
matters out of which to winnow the chaff and 
save the wheat. Not only did the committee 
accomplish this, but it finishd so early that 
it was able to come to the rescue of the pres- 
ident and the speaker when the representa- 
tives of the organized temperance societies 
kicked over the traces and refused to have 
anything more to do with the committee on 
liquor laws. 

Then it was that legal affairs took over 10 
more liquor bills ond among them some of the 
leading controversial measures of the temper- 
ance associations. However, no complaint could 
be made against the senate chairman of the 
committee on legal affairs, nor was there any 
from the advocates or opponents of the meas- 
ures brought before that body. There was 
no repeal of the “bar and bottle’? act by in- 
direction or otherwise. Neither did the ‘‘day- 
light” liquor bill get by. : 

That Sen. Hilton is a man of method as 
well as a hustler was manifested by the way 
the daily stunt of the committee on legal af- 


fairs was made out for each day’s session, 
for the sitting of this committee was contin- 
uous from the day it organized until it tri- 
umphantly reported its docket completed ahead 
of the game. Everything that no other com- 
mittee cares to handle goes into the hopper 
for the committee on legal affairs and so its 
work ranged from the manufacture of match- 
es and selling ice cream, to the observance of 
the Lord’s day, Sunday baseball, hatpins, pa- 
rading with flags, and at this session the 
selling of rum. 

Sen. Hilton brought to his task an interest 
in his work, a ready adaptability and a mind 
quick to grasp a complex situation. Coupled 
with this he possesses self control and untiring 
patience. 

That the ist Middlesex district has been 
worthily represented the record shows. Beside 
the bills of his committee, Sen. Hilton was 
personally interested in the measure to obtain 
for Ashland a swimming pool since the metro- 
politan water board had taken from that town 
and from the people of his district all the 
ponds to assist the metropolitan water supply. 

Though neither of these won it was not be- 
cause of lack of faithful endeavor on Sen. Hil- 
ton’s part. Under his watchful supervision, 
Framingham has obtained the passage of bills 
that it may raise money for its public park; 
that it may validate its school, and its sewer 
loans, and that it may pay extra compensation 
to former assessors. He also got through the 
Natick sewer loan bill and did his part on the 
bill to dredge the Charles river and cleanse 
that stream in Watertown. 

Sen). Hilton also introduced and secured the 
passage of the resolutions calling upon congress 
to start a movement for an international inves- 
tigation of the high cost of living. 

On the assignment of wages, Sen. Hilton 
submitted an order from his committee on le- 


gal affairs for a recess committee to investi- 
gate the whole subject and to report to the 
next legislature. To him is accorded the cred- 
it of the first. hatpin law ever enacted in this 
commonwealth, to save unhappy man from im- 
palement on the keen stiletto points protrud- 
ing from women’s headgear. 

In all things Sen. Hilton has been so useful 
a legislator that his constituents are going to 
try to send him back for another year this 
fall. He is 81 years old, prominent in Mason- 
ry and a resident of Framingham, 


Clarence W. Hobbs, Jr. 


That the committee on cities worked so har- 
moniously through the session of this year 
was mainly due to the personality of their 
chairman, Sen. Clarence W. Hobbs, Jr., of 
Worcester, whose thorough going good fellow- 
ship is recognized by everybody who has made 
his acquaintance. 

Sen. Hobbs deserved well of his party, for it 
was largely due to him that there was a re- 
publican legislature this year and that a re- 
publican United States senator was chosen 
rather than a democrat. 

He put his own time into the work and 
more than one republican owed his seat this 
year to the unselfish work of the Worcester 
senator. 

He went to the chairmanship of the com- 
mittee on cities well equipped from his pre- 
vious experience of three years in the house. 
His conservative judgment saved a number of 
cities from an unnecessary disturbance of 
their charters, when he laid down the rule 


that it must be something extraordinary be- 
fore he would vote in favor of any city that 
had recently threshed out its differences be- 
tween commission government and large coun- 
cils to shift back simply because they didn’t 
like the new style. He held that there must 
be something more than a mere expression 
of popular sentiment to convince him, and that 
he must be shown that the new charter had 
worked injury to the city that had adopted it. 

It was because of this rule of his that Lynn 
failed to obtain a repeal of its present com- 
mission-government charter which has not yet 
had a five years’ trial. Sen. Hobbs went down 
to Lynn with his committee and there held 
a public meeting, the result of which showed 
those present to be exactly divided between 
the new and the old forms and he returned 
stronger than ever in his belief that his posi- 
sion was right—that cities should give their 
new charters a fair trial and that the people 
should not be upset every few years over the 


matter. 


So it was that Lynn, 


Newburyport, 
Melrose, Lowell, Lawrence, Quincy, Beverly, 
Cambridge, Brockton, Chelsea and Waltham 
were all given next general court on their 
petitions for changes in their city charters, 
and _ Pittsfield was given leave to withdraw. 

Chairman Hobbs and his associates had 
nearly 200 matters to pass upon. They report- 
ed bills to define the Boston city laborer’s 
position among the other employes of that 
municipality; the bill which the governor ‘ap- 
proved regulating sight-seeing automobiles; the 
new act regulating the placing of signs and 
awnings over highways in Boston; the suspen- 
sion of sidewalk assessments upon the prop- 
erty of churches or other institutions exempt 
by law from taxation, the bill for the widen- 
ing of Avery street in Boston. 

His committee also reported the call fire- 
men’s promotion bills, that they should not 
after having taken one examination be com- 
pelled to take another béfore the civil service 
in order to be promoted to the permanent 
force. No man worked any harder than -~he 
did for the final settlement of the question of 
the disposal of the Worcester hospital sewage. . 
It took nerve to do it, but Sen. Hobbs does 
not lack in that regard and he held up the 
big blanket appropriation bill for $1,335,000, un- 
til the conference committee between the two 
branches had agreed to take care of Wor- 
cester hospital sewerage in that bill, and, 
while he did not get all that he wanted, Sen. 
Hobbs won a notable victory and the assured 
fact that the commonwealth will do something 
to mitigate a long standing and grevious nuis- 
ance. 

He was a most useful senator to his own 
constituency, and his work on all of the 
Worcester legislation that went through and 
received the approval of the governor was of 
very great value. The acts for the improve- 
ment of Washington square, the widening of 
Madison street, for waiting stations in the 
public streets of Worcester and for  play- 
grounds received his support. 

Sen. Hobbs was clerk of the committee on 
judiciary last year and although his work on 
cities has precluded his doing so much as he 
otherwise would on the legal committee of 
the legislature, he has maintained his interest 
in its work all through the session. } 

He served on the recess committee on vol- 
untary associations and the legislation which 
has been put upon the statute book this year 
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as to information by voluntary associations 
and as to statements by trustees of such as- 
sociations are very largely the result of his 
thought and skill in the framing of them 

Sen. Hobbs also sat in on the committee 
on fisheries and game this year where his 
advice and knowledge of the law was cordial- 
ly welcomed. 

He is a downeaster by birth, having been 
born in Woodfords, Me., 35 years ago. He is 
a Harvard university man of 1902 and a 
graduate of Harvard Law school ’04. He is a 
practicing lawyer in Worcester and a mem- 
ber of many social and political clubs. 


Francis J. Horgan. 

Sen. Francis J. Horgan, representing the 9th 
Suffolk district, was again one of the leading 
figures in the senate last year. Although a 
democrat, he was appointed by Pres. Green- 
wood to three important committees—cities, 
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legal affairs, and federal relations, because of 
his ability and strength. 

The committee on cities was harder worked 
than ever before, having the enormous number 
of over 200 matters referred to it, which not 
only broke all records for previous years, but 
broke all records for any committee. The legal 
affairs committee also had an extraordinary 
number of matters referred to it—over 180, and 
besides the bills which would naturally come, it 
had thrust upon it a dozen bills from the com- 
mittee on liquor law, which had to be re- 
lieved of its duties because of the opposition 
to its chairman by temperance interests. 

One of Sen. Horgan’s most eloquent argu- 
ments was that for the boxing bill. This bill 
provided for the appointment of a state athle- 
tic commission, which should have complete 
supervision of boxing matches, none being al- 
lowed without a license from the state. Sen. 
Horgan argued that there could be no brutal- 
ity, since matches would be limited to 10 
rounds, with six ounce gloves, and state in- 
spectors would be present, and any decision 
would be prohibited. 

Sen. Horgan showed himself liberal in the 
matter of pensions for public servants, especi- 
ally police and firemen who peril life and limb 
amid all manner of hardships. 

He took an earnest interest in all the big 
street improvement bills, and again rendered 
valuable service for the Dorchester district. 
He also fought for some of the important bills 
introduced on petition of the mayor. 

The tax-paying citizen should return thanks 
to Sen. Horgan for the bills he introduced to 
regulate the stock exchange, and to guard 
against fraudulent stock transactions, the 
palming off on a guileless public of worthless 
securities, etc. 

On the democratic side of the senate there 
was no more able, no more industrious, no more 
faithful in attendance. 

Francis J. Horgan was born in Boston, July 
2, 1869. He is a graduate of the public school, 
Boston college, and Boston University law 
school. He is a leading member of the Boston 
bar, but for years has been a man of public 
affairs and interested in politics. Always prom- 
inent in this district, and as a member of the 
Jamaica Plain Co-operative association, the 
Park Co-operative society, the A. O. U. W., R. 
Bee k.tC., .M..C. ©. F., C.- 0... F.,,, and, other 
organizations for the social welfare, as well as 
the real estate exchange, Press club, etc., he 
had a large following from his first entrance 


into politics, and had no difficulty in obtaining 
election to the common council—1896-1897; and 
to the house, 1898, 1900 and 1901. During his 
service in the lower branch he was appointed 
to important committees. In 1906-1907 he was a 
Principal assessor. His second year in the sen- 
ate has shown that he continues to broaden, 
and develop in ability. 


Charles Cabot Johnson. 


For the first time in so long a time that 
nobody can remember when it happened before, 
Nahant had the honor this year of furnishing 
the senator from the ist Essex district. Sen. 
Charles Cabot Johnson was the lucky man to 
draw the prize, and the general consensus of 
opinion on Beacon hill and elsewhere is that 
he has made good. 

He has certainly had to hustle as chairman 
of the committee on roads and bridges. Not 
only the highways of earth, but the pathless 
realms of the air have come under his sway. 
It was Sen. Johnson who reported the “air- 
ship” bill in the senate which Gov. Foss made 
law. No reckless aviator may hereafter essay 
to do the comet act over old Massachusetts 
without chancing arrest for joy riding. 

To Sen. Johnson, as chairman of this im- 
portant committee is due more than to any 
other senator the happy settlement of the 
“missing link’ highway controversy, which 
will give Lynn its first state highway. That 
means that he soived the problem which 
vexed thé soul of his predecessor, former Sen. 
J. C. Bennett of Lynn for the last 19 years, 
and has secured for the _ settlers on Pines 
Point, Saugus river, the restoration of the 
highway that was taken away from Revere 
when the metropolitan park commission con- 


structed the great Crescent and Ocean beach 
boulevard. This ‘‘missing link’? of more than 
8000 feet of highway completes the trunk line 
of the ‘great north highway’’ from, River 
street in Revere to Portsmouth, N. H., and 
beyond. Mr. Johnson’s success with the ‘‘miss- 
ing link’’ highway bill means the immediate 
expenditure of $300,000 by the highway com- 
mission in the construction of this traffic road, 
which should be opened by another year, 

Sen. Johnson also brought out from his 
committee, after determined opposition, the 
bill to make Humphrey stréet in Swampscott, 
a state highway of 70 feet in width, where now 
between the curbs it is less than 20 feet, and 
this by agreement of the highway board and 
the county commissioners, the town and the 
street railway company. When this highway 
shall be finished it will reduce to a minimum 
the “death trap’? for automobiles in the ‘‘neck 
of the bottle’ at Swampscott monument, 

A tougher fight still was the Lynnfield street 
bill for Lynn, which still better manifested the 
influence of Sen. Johnson upon the committee 
on roads and bridges. This was a proposition 
originally drawn in Lynn for the state to 
take over and maintain Lynnfield street as a 
state highway. When it was discovered that 
the highway commission would be called upon 
to take the whole load of reconstructing a 
city street, because the Essex county commis- 
sioners had been derelict, nothing but Sen. 
Johnson’s tact saved any part of the bill. He 
won out, however, insofar that the county part 
of Lynnfield street from the Great Woods 
road to Lynnfield line would be taken over 
as state highway, and since that portion is 
wholly within the city limtis, Lynn gained a 


wane even if it did not get all that it asked 
or. 

Sen. Johnson has also had to look after 
some of the most important automobile legisla- 
tion of the session, including the auto-truck 
bill, to provide that the truck should pay a 
fee of $5 per ton of carrying capacity, there- 
by contributing toward replacing the crowns 
of state highways which they destroy; he also 
had the automobile speed limit bill to make 
the maximum not exceeding 25 miles an hour, 
and the bill providing that no auto truck or 
other vehicle should carry a greater weight 
than 14 tons, including the truck or vehicle 
itself. Though the fee bill was killed in the 
house and the speed bill in the senate, both 
marked a beginning in that sort of legislation 
and both are destined sometime to become 
laws. 

The senate chairman of roads and bridges 
had the gratification of winning the approval 
{ the governor to acts reported by himself and 
his committee, to compel every automobilist 
to report to the highway commission any ac- 
cident in which he may be involved as soon 
as it occurs; to punish reckless drivers of au- 
tomobiles, to fix the status of motor vehicles 
operated by non-residents and to determine 
the course of a motorist in passing a street car 
which has stopped to take on or leave passen- 
gers. 

Sen. Johnson did his best for the bill to in- 
corporate the Saugus River Land company, 
which, under control and direction of the har- 
bor and land commission, will endeavor to re- 
claim more than 900 acres of the waste marsh 
land lying west of Saugus river in Saugus, 
Malden and Revere. He also advocated and 
voted for all the bills in the interest of the 
workingman, 

Sen. Johnson’s record’ is before his constitu- 
ents and as Nahant has never had a senator 
before—not even when Henry Cabot Lodge 
was a legislator under the dome—and has 
sent so good a man this year, it is confident- 
ly expected that Charles Cabot Johnson will 
receive the endorsement of a re-election. 


y 


Thomas M. Joyce. 


Sen. Thomas M. Joyce again demonstrated 
his strong hold upon the voters of the 8th Suf- 
folk dist. last fall when he secured a re-elec- 
tion to the senate. His re-election was deserv- 
ed for he made a good record in his first year 


in the upper branch and that record was 
strengthened this year. 

He was particularly active in committee work 
this year, serving on metropolitan affairs, elec- 
tion laws and counties, three of the most im- 
portant sub-divisions of the legislature. He was 
conspicuous in his attention to duty on these 
committees and also during the sessions of 
the senate, ang for this latter is entitled to 
high commendation, as far too many measures 
in behalf of the people have been lost in the 
senate through democratic absenteeism. 

Near the end of the session, Sen. Joyce was 
still undecided whether he would seek another 
term or not. Several candidates have already 
announced themselves as desirous of securing 
the democratic nomination in the district. 

Sen. Joyce was born in Boston on Dec, 8, 
1880 and was graduated from the public schools. 
He was first elected to the now extinct com- 
mon council of Boston in 1905, it being his first 
public office. He served in that five consecu- 
tive years, remaining there until the body 
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went out of existence, when the charter was 
amended. He is a member of the Heptasophs 
and the Concord and Sheridan clubs. 


John H. Mack. 


The Berkshire senatorial district showed its 
appreciation of the valuable service given it by 
Sen. John H. Mack by sending him back to 
Beacon hill this year for a third consecutive 
term in the upper branch of the legislature. 

As the leader of the minority party in the 
upper branch Sen. Mack holds a place of high 
honor and his conduct in the senate has been 


such as to win for’ him the regard of all his 
colleagues of both parties. 

With two years in the upper branch of the 
legislature to his credit, Sen. Mack met a de- 
termined republican opposition to his re-elec- 
tion again last fall. The opposition, however, 
had nothing about it to daunt the Berkshire 
senator and without waiting for an organiza- 
tion that showed nothing very remarkable in 
the way of ginger in its supposed task of elect- 
ing democratic candidates, the senator took off 
his coat and attended to things himself. 

Hiring his own halls a good share of the 
time and making the most of an audience 
every time he could find one, Sen. Mack took 
his record before the people and when _ the 
smoke of battle cleared away he had secured 
a re-election to a third term with plenty of 
votes to spare. 

President Greenwood assigned Sen. Mack to 
the coveted berth in the committee on the ju- 
diciary and to the committees on street rail- 
ways and towns. 

Sen. Mack is a democrat and he isn’t asham- 
ed of it. He believes in democratic principles 
thoroughly and in his voting and in his work 
on the committees with which he has served 
he is a regular and an active democrat. 

His valuable experience on the committee on 
street railways a year ago was an asset to 
that same committee this year in the difficult 
task that has confronted it in its considera- 
tion of the western Massachusetts “trolley” 
bill. - 

Sen. Mack was one of a sub-committee of 
three members of the street railways commit- 
tee—the only senate member on the committee— 
to whip the bill into its final shape and in this 
important work Sen. Mack has shown that 
he has a close grip on the many and varying 
aspects of the problem involved in this im- 
portant legislation. 

In the handling of labor measures and the 
many pieces of prospective legislation affect- 
ing the interests of the masses Sen. Mack was 
especially prominent, as he was also in the dis- 
cussions of these measures in the Senate 
lounging room and in debate upon the floor of 
the senate. 

Sen. Mack has been sufficiently close to the 
governor to enable the democratic members of 
the senate to work upon many important 
measures in sympathy with the views of the 
executive and in this way has been saved to 
the upper branch a good deal of valuable time. 

The Berkshire senator has an effective way 
of looking after the interests of his own 4dis- 
trict and he has been an indefatigable work- 
er for better roads in western Massachusetts 
and for anything else that promised to work 
out for the betterment of conditions in his own 
end of the state. 

With characteristic vim, Sen. Mack took hold 
of the cause of the Spanish war veterans in 
their fight for preferment in examinations un- 


der the civil service, and it is to him largely 
that the veterans owe the splendid vote they 
got this year in the face of an oppossition that 
would ordinarily have put them entirely out of 
the running. 

To his qualities of good fellowship, frank- 
ness and sincerity, Sen. Mack owes his suc- 
cess in the senate and to those qualities, too, 
his district is indebted for the large measure 
of consideration it has received at the hands 
of the upper legislative branch. 

Sen. Mack is a native of North Adams, hav- 
ing been born there in 1868. He attended the 
public schools and was graduated from the 
Boston university school of law, after which 
he went back to his home city to practice his 
profession. He is a member of several so- 
cieties and has served his city as its city so- 
licitor and his party as the democratic candi- 
date for lieutenant governor in 1899. 


Charles J. McCarthy. 

Legislative authority for the transporta- 
tion of veterans of the Civil War to Gettys- 
burg was provided by an act drawn by Sen. 
Charles F. McCarthy of Marlboro. It is the 
piece of work of which, as a member of. the 
committee on military affairs, he is very 
proud. Sen. McCarthy is a veteran of the 
Spanish war, having served in Porto Rico 
in F Co., 6th regiment, but he has never let 
his zeal for veterans of the smaller’. war, 
which was evidenced by his championing the 


bill to give them a preference of 5 percent 
on civil service examinations, stand in the 
way of any service he could do for the 


veterans of 1861. 

It was the new committee on social wel- 
fare, however, that absorbed most of the ac- 
tivities of the senator from the 5th Middle- 


sex dist. He was graduated into that com- 
mittee from the old committee on _  pris- 
ons because of -his interest in the betterment 
of prison conditions. Beside these two com- 
mittees he served on the committee on public 
health which, by itself and sitting jointly 
with the committee on agriculture on the 
milk bills, was one of the busiest of the year, 
For his work on the social welfare commit- 
te Sen. McCarthy had had excellent prepara- 
tion. As a member of the prison committee 
he took so much interest in prison problems 
that he made independent studies to supple- 
ment the work that the committee was able 
to do as a whole. He was in touch with many 
of the practical problems of prison adminis- 
tration so that he was able not only to act 
with comprehension upon the prison matters 
laid before the committee, but to enlighten 
the committee with the result of his own ob- 
servations. : 
He gave his support both in committee and 
on the floor to the uniform child labor law. 
The creation of the board of parole, which 
Was warmly advocated as a means of bring- 
ing about a more just system of paroling 
prisoners, was a matter in which he took 
a particular interest because he had seen the 
need of it in his investigation into prison 
conditions. The ‘‘drunk’’ commission, which 
some legislators were inclined at first to look 
on as something humorous, developed into a 
humanitarian measure of far reaching im- 
portance. Sen. McCarthy saw the possibilities 
of the bill and insisted that it was worth the 
serious consideration that it later received. 
As a matter of the committee on public 
health Sen. McCarthy directed his attention 
to separating the good from the bad in the 


pure food bills that came before the com- 
mittee. He looked into these bills himself 
and to take either the say-so of the advo- 
cates or of the opponents until they had 
made out a case. Representing a normally 
republican district he has had an eye out to 
the interest of his republican as well as his 
democratic constiuent never hesitating to 
break away from his party associates when 
the welfare of the state or of his district de- 
manded it. 


John J. McDevitt. 
Sen. John J. McDevitt was elected to the 
senate last fall from the ist Norfolk district 
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after a close fight in which he defeated Roger 
Wolcott, republican candidate. The fact that 
a strong progressive candidate was in the field 
had much to do with the result. 

Sen. McDevitt was appointed to the com- 
mittees of counties, harbors and public lands 
and liquor laws. 

He is a granite salesman, having gone into 
that business soon after graduation from Bos- 
ton college. He is a member of the Knights 
of Columbus, the Moose, Quincy Athletic asso- 
ciation, Bryant Athletic club, West End club. 

He was a member of the Quincy city council 
in 1909 and 1910. 

Philin J. McGonagle. 

After an absence of four years from the leg- 

islature Philip J. McGonagle again entered the 


political ring last fall and was elected to the 
senate from the 8rd Suffolk district to succeed 
Joseph P. Lomasney. 

For a first year senator Sen. McGonagle has 
made good beyond question. He was assigned 
to three important committees—on constitu- 
tional amendments, mercantile affairs and en- 
grossed bills—and the manner in which he 
attended to his work on all of these is worthy 
of commendation. He was a constant atten- 
dant at hearings and was punctual in his at- 
tendance at the sessions of the senate. 

It is needless to say that Sen. McGonagle is 
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a democrat for all who know anything at all 
about politics know that the 8d Suffolk dist., 
made up of Wards 6 and 8 and part of Ward 
7, knows that it is the strongest democratic 
senatorial stronghold in the state. But it is 
worthy of record that Sen. McGonagle was a 
real democrat, one who stood for his party’s 
principles at all times and voted accordingly. 
As a member of the committee on constitu- 
tional amendments he was a strong advocate 
and worked hard for the passage of the federal 
income tax resolutions, the initiative and ref- 
erendum and the resolve to authorize the legis- 
lature to provide for a state-wide referendum 
on matters of legislation. 

There was not a single popular measure that 
came before the last legislature that did not 
receive Sen. McGonagle’s whole-hearted sup- 
port. He was a true friend of labor at all 
times and worked hard and voted for the bill 
to amend the workingmen’s compensation act 
so that in case an employe received an injury 


_ which incapacitated him for more than one 


week, he shall receive compensation from the 
day of the injury. He also supported the peace- 
ful persuasion, minimum wage and the other 
bills in the interests of the working classes. 

Sen. McGonagle was born in Boston on Oct. 
21, 1871, and was educated in the public and 
parochial schools of the city. He is a roofer 
by occupation and is a member of the Knights 
of Columbus, Jefferson and the Roofers’ Pro- 
tection Union. He served the old Boston com- 
mon council for five years and was a member 
of the house in 1907, 1908 and 1909. 


Walter E. McLane. 

Not to know Sen. Walter E. McLane of Fall 
River and be included in the warmth of his 
friendship is to be sadly out of the legislative 
world of which he is the ‘‘hub.’’ Cordial always, 
delightfully genial to everybody, he never lacks 
for an audience when in the reading room, 


¢ 


for he is a lover of jokes and is himself one 
of the best of story tellers. 
Also it may be remarked, he has been one 


of the most faithful senators in the upper cham- 
ber, he having the record of never having 
missed a session nor a roll call in his two years. 

It has been the characteristic of Sen. Mc- 
Lane never to shirk any duty that he was 
asked to perform. Therefore when the presi- 
dent of the senate picked him out for chair- 
man of the committee on liquor law, a po- 
sition not courted at the state house by any 
senator who knows what he is going up 
against, Sen. McLane took it and started to do 
all he could and to reconcile the warring fac- 
tions, the liquor interests and the prohibition- 
ists. When Sen. McLane came back for his 
second year he found the same chair waiting 
for him and because he never was a quitter 
he accepted it. 

This session was a harder one than that of 
last year. Some of the tough propositions put 
up to the committee on liquor law were a re- 
solve to create a commission on eliminating 
the profit in making or selling liquor; for tak- 
ing the license vote only on the petition of 
voters; to eliminate private profit from liquor 
dealing; to compel every saloon to keep closed 
till 8 o’clock in the morning, known as the 
“daylight bar room’ bill; to abolish the sixth 
class or druggist’s license; to provide that a 
first-class licensed saloon might sell liquor up 
to five gallons, an indirect repeal of the “bar 
and bottle” act. 

Now, there never can be more than one cap- 
tain for the samo ship. While himself a prince 


a 
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of good fellows, Sen. McLane was made chair- 
man of the committee on liquor laws by Pres. 
Greenwood and he proposed to discharge the 
duties of that office. On the other hand his 
house chairman desired to run the committee. 
Naturally they came to a parting of the ways. 
Sen. McLane, in the interest of harmony, asked 
for the discharge of his committee from fur- 
ther consideration of ten diffrenent measures 
including some of the most radical of those 
enumerated. He suggested that they be re- 
ferred to the committee on legal affairs. His 
request was granted both by senate and house, 
and it is interesting to note that on the ten 
matters so transferred the recommendation 
was leave to withdraw on practically all of 
them, and that none went through, nor was a 
bill substituted for a single report of the com- 
mittee. It is also of interest to note that the 
act for the regulation of the sale of alcohol 
by pharmacists which Goy. Foss approved was 
reported by the committee on liquor law. It 
permits the sale for mechanical use without a 
physicians’ prescription, but requires that all 
such sales shall be recorded as has been re- 
quired by law heretofore. : 

Pres. Greenwood gave Sen. McLane a more 
agreeable place to offset the vexation of the 
committee on liquor law, chairman of the 
committee on federal relations, to which was 
committed the report and request of the com- 
missioners of the Panama-Pacific exposition 
for an appropriation of $500,000 to enable Mas- 
sachusetts to be properly represented at the 
big show in San Francisco in 1915. With clever 
judgment Chairman Walter EH. McLane laid 
down the ultimatum, that either Gov. Foss, who 
had recommended that a liberal sum should 
be appropriated for the commission should tell 
the committee on federal relations just what 
‘liberal sum” he would approve. 

Sen. McLane did not propose that the ‘Old 
Boy” should hand him out a veto on the 
amount recommended by his committee, and 
he put it so strongly that the governor came 
across with his pledge to approve $250,000. 
Chairman McLane thought that $200,000 would 
come nearer and personally voted for that 
sum, but his committee reported the $250,000, 
and it went through. 

On all Fall River matters Sen. McLane 
has worked loyally for the interest of his city 
and his constituents. He favored an appropri- 
ation of $500,000 for Fall River, and the im- 
provement of its harbor, but opposed the riv- 
er and harbor bill as drawn because there 
was no surety under it that Fall River would 
get any sum for its harbor or that any other 
port would receive any more than the harbor 
and land commission was inclined to give them. 
It was the form in which the bill was drawn 
and not the principle behind it to which Sen. 
McLane was opposed and he had the courage 
of his convictions to get up and say so. 

Sen. McLane was also given a voice on the 
committee on taxation this year. He was born 
in Taunton, but has lived in Fall River for 
years, and is engaged in the cotton business 
there. His friends at the state house will wel- 
come his return for another year. 


David T. Montague. 


One of the quiet unassuming members of the 
senate of 1913 was David T. Montague, who rep- 
resents the 5th Suffolk District, made up of 
Wards 10, 11 and 25 of Boston. ‘‘Dave’’ Mon- 
tague, like Gov. Foss, is a Vermonter, but there 
the resemblance ceases. David takes his re- 
publicanism straight. He is a hardworking, 
conscientious republican who has served his par- 
ty in sunshine and storm, and is not ashamed 
of being termed a politician. 

As a matter of fact, however, he is mot a 
politician. He is a well read lawyer who has a 
good practice, and is in politics because he 
likes a little relaxation from his law books, and, 
like most Vermonters, has a hankering for pub- 
lic office, but not that species of hankering that 
men sit up nights to satisfy or trim their best 
friends to obtain. On the contrary, he is a 
straightforward, honest legislator, whose word 
is as good as gold and whose independence on 
public matters appeals to all classes. 

Sen. Montague has been prominent in local 
republican politics and his party has never 
called on him in vain to serve it in either 
elective or executive work, in or out of the 
state house, that he didn’t respond promptly 
and with a willingness to sacrifice everything 
but honor and principle. 

He served his apprenticeship in politics in 
the old city council as a member from Ward 
10. When others ran away from the job as 
president of the republican city committee of 
this city in 1909 he took the position as a 
matter of duty to his party. When he turned 
the position over to his successor there was 
general regret expressed on every hand among 
Boston republicans. 

As a member of the house Mr. Montague 


characterized his career by application to his 
work and a sincerity of purpose that not even 
his opponents on any measure ever questioned. 
He had to do with many important questions as 
chairman of the committee on cities in 1910 and 
1911, and everybody who went before that com- 
mittee found him courteous and obliging and 
willing to go far in any matter that was for 
the best interest of the city of Boston or any 
other city of the state. 

He is one of the members of the legislature 
who have always stood as adamant against 
any substantial changes in the Boston city 
charter, believing that that document, in its 
present form, should have a fair trial before 
being changed again. A man of quiet nature he 
can strike hard blows in debate as those who 
have served with him in either branch can 
attest. 

In his three years in the house Sen. Mon- 
tague was prominent not alone in committee 
work and on the floor in the work of legislating 
for cities, but as a member of the committees 
on banks and banking and insurance, he made 
a reputation of which his friends are proud. 

This year he forged to the front early in the 
session of the senate and throughout the year 
was looked upon as one of the strongest re- 
publicans in the upper branch. He served as 
chairman of the insurance committee and also 
as a member of public lighting and legal affairs 
committees, and in these positions he -main- 
tained his reputation for fair dealing and hon- 
esty of purpose as well as for clean legislation, 
and he established a record for liberality, cour- . 
tesy and fair dealing in all matters before him. 
Because of his thorough knowledge of Boston 
matters and conditions. Sen. Montague was con- 
sidered an authority on measures affecting the 
city and his fellow members seldom found his 
judgment at fault. For the Ellis milk bill, de- 
feated in the house, he was the spokesman on 
the floor of the senate and was also active in 


support of many social welfare and other bills 
of general interest; but he did not hesitate to 
oppose any measure which he considered un- 
wise, no matter by whom it was advocated or 
desired. Sen. Montague would have been re- 
elected this fall without question, if he had not 
decided that business and professional matters 
needed his entire attention. 


C. Augustus Norwood. 

When Sen. C. Augustus Norwood threw his 
castor for the senatorship into primaries of 
the 8d Essex district last fall, the old politi- 
cal war horse from the cities of the district 
smiled derisively at those who picked him for 
a winner against a Gloucester or a Newbury- 
port candidate. But when the young man from 
Hamilton, with the farmers from the town 
behind him, won out, not only in the primar- 
ies but by a handsome plurality at the polls 
they admitted that they were mistaken. 

Norwood was the first man to be elected 
for two consecutive terms to the house from 
the 24th Essex representative district, break- 
ing the unwritten law of that district of one 
year apiece for each of the towns comprised 
in it. He won his second term by a decisive- 
majority, and followed it up last November 
by demonstrating to the machine that the 
towns can nominate and choose their senator 
whenever they get together. 

It was unfortunate for his district that he 
was not seated in the upper chamber a year 
earlier, for if he had been the Salisbury Beach 
state reservation act might not have slipped 
along so easily as it did to burden towns and 
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communities which had no interest whatever 
in such a proposition. However Sen. Norwood 
led a brave fight to right the injustice when 
the bill to apropriate $10,500 for the mainte- 
nanee of the Salisbury Beach reservation 
eame to the senate for consideration this 
year. 

Sen. Norwood led the movement to exclude 
Newburyport, West Newbury and other com- 
munities from the cost of maintaining the 
reservation, joining with Lowell in _the at- 
tempt to confine the expense to the cities and 
towns that were instrumental in securing the 
passage of the act—Lawrence, Haverhill and 
some other smaller places. 

Sen. Norwood and his associates had the 
gratification of making so strong an impres- 
sion on the senate ways and means committee 
that the latter cut the appropriation asked for 
in two, reducing it to $5000. If returned as it 
is confidently expected Sen. Norwood. will 
secure an adjustment of this matter next 
year to relieve his constituents from the sup- 
port of a summer cottage settlement in which 
they have no contributory interest. 

This session also witnessed the settlement 
of the long drawn out water supply fight of 
Salem, Beverly, Peabody and Danvers to grab 
the waters of the Ipswich river to fill up 
their diminishing reservoir in Wenham lake, 
and to supply to wells that the last named 
towns desired to drive in the water shed of 
the river. Sen. Norwood as a resident of tife 
locality made the cause of the valley towns 
to prevent the depletion of their river his 
own and devoted himself early and late to 
their interest in this matter. He succeeded 
in obtaining a much greater concession than 
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was allowed when Lynn got its right to take 
an additional supply from the river at Mar- 
tin’s pond a dozen years ago, in that neither 
Salem or Beverly can pump water from Ips- 
wich river into Wenham lake so long as the 
daily flow down the river is less than 20,- 
000,000 gallons. That is, they are confined 
strictly to the wet months of the year and 
must at all times allow 20,000,000 gallons per 
day go by to keep up the level of the river 
in the lower valley. The people along the 
river will not therefore be troubled as to any 
drying up of the Ipswich river because of 
the lack of water which Salem and Beverly 
may take. In choosing his committee chair- 
men, Pres. Greenwood placed Sen. Norwood 
at the head of the committee on counties 
and also at the head of military affairs, be- 
sides making him a member of the judiciary 
and public health committees. 

For a new senator on his first year a very 
high compliment was then paid to Mr. Nor- 
wood by his presiding~ officer. That Pres 
Greenwood’s judgment was excellent was 
proved by the work accomplished by the sen- 
ator from Hamilton. 

As chairman of the committee on counties 
he stood in the breach against the bill ta 
abolish the office of county commissioner, on 
which the petitioner was given leave to with- 
draw. His committee also reported the bill 
to prohibit the encroachment of fences upon 
the highway and he put through the bill to 
provide for the new Essex Independent Agri- 
cultural school for the maintenance in the 
Essex county tax. 

At the head of the committee on military 
affairs many important measures passed un- 
der his hand and guidance. He put through 
the resolve appropriating $30,000 for the cele- 


bration last summer of the 50th anniversary 
of the battle of Gettysburg. Also the resolve 
for a Massachusetts monument on that field; 
bills for the uniform instruction of the mili- 
tia; to place the pay of enlisted men on a 
more satisfactory basis to conform to that of 
the regular army; to furnish further induce- 
ment for attendance at drills and instruction 
by reducing the percentage of enrolment re- 
quired to be present to get pay. This commit- 
tee considered nearly 70 matters. 

On the committe on judiciary he was inter- 
ested in the bills for the improvement of con- 
ditions for the people who work. On public 
health this has peen an exceptional year for 
radical reforms, for perfecting the treatment 
of tubrculosis and for increasing the efficien- 
ey of the state board of health. The com- 
mittee sat jointly with the committee on ag- 
riculture in the consideration of bills to pre- 
serve the cleanliness and purity of milk, in 
the action on which Sen. Norwood stood for 
the rights of the producer and farmer. 

It was Sen. Norwood, who as a member 
of the house put through the bill to make 
Columbus day an open season for game. It 
was also due largely to his efforts that Essex 
county was relieved from the further burden 
of maintaining the Newburyport and Salis- 
bury bridge over the Merrimac by its trans- 
fer to the Massachusetts highway commis- 
sion. He has also taken a deep interest in the 
construction of the old Parker river upper 
bridge by the highway commission. His is 
a record of great usefulness. 


Frank X. Quigley. 

Sen. Frank X. Quigley continued at this ses- 
sion to be the governor’s right hand man in 
the Massachusetts senate and those who want- 
ed to get the straight ‘‘dope’’ from the execu- 
tive chamber usually did business with the 
young senator from the 2d Hampden senatorial 
district. 

If the Holyoke senator has got one fault it 
is in being too ready to lend a sympathetic 
ear to the troubles of the man inside or out- 
side his district, with the result that for five 
years he has been one of the busiest men on 
Beacon hill. 

With it all, however, Sen. Quigley displayed 
a remarkable faculty for looking after the in- 
terests of his own district and when the cities 
or towns there wanted anything he had a way 
of getting it quickly. 

It is no secret that Gov. Foss made it a prac- 


tice and _ still does so to place the ut- 
most confidence in the advice given him 
by his young senatorial friend from the 
Connecticut valley upon legislative matters 


and as a result his influence with the execu- 
tive department has been so marked that he 
has been a distinct factor in outlining gov- 
ernmental policies during the last three years. 

The Holyoke senator is a democrat who be- 
lieves in being ‘“‘regular’’ and labor measures 
and the various humanitarian measures that 
ccme before the legislature annually get his 
enthusiastic endorsement and support. With 
his many other duties on Beacon hill, Sen. 
Quigley found time to devote a good deal 
of attention to one or two matters of legisla- 
tion that were his own hobbies. 

It was entirely due to him that the Con- 
necticut valley waterways board was created 
under a resolve a year ago and in its report 
to the legislature this year this board assem- 
bled a vast fund of information and data that 
will be of inestimable value to the state and 
to the western section of Massachusetts in its 
fight before congress and elsewhere for Con- 
necticut river navigation. 

Another hobby of Sen. Quigley has been the 
matter of free state scholarships in higher edu- 
cational institutions to the end that the youth 
of Massachusetts who are unable to secure a 
callege education by their own resources may 
not miss the advantages that -come from a 
special training in the higher branches of learn- 
ing. As a result of his persistent work along 
this line the state board of education made 
an investigation of the subject and on that 
board’s report a bill was framed providing 
for such scholarships at two of the best 
technical schools in the state—the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology and the Worces- 
ter Polytechnic Institute. Had it not been for 
the threatened tremendous increase in the 
state tax this year this measure would have 
undoubtedly gone onto the statute books. 

Another measure that the Holyoke senator 
followed closely was one of his own to provide 
for the establishment of a Connecticut valley 
park commission to consider the question of 
the co-ordination of the park systems and res- 
ervations along the Connecticut river in Mas- 
sachusetts into a continuous system linked 
together with a trunk line of highway on 
each side of the river for its entire length. 

This proposition failed, however, because it 
drew down the opposition of the county com- 


missioners and some of the reservation com- 
missioners who feared that they were to be 
legislated out of Office. 

Sen. Quigley followed closely the bill backed 
by the paper mill employees of his home city 
to provide that in all industrial establishments 
where the plants are run day and night con- 
tinuously the men shall be employed in three’ 
shifts of eight hours each. 

This bill, thanks to Sen. Quigley and others, 
got a favorable report from the committee 
that handled it, but was killed in the senate. 
The Holyoke senator made a sharp fight to put 
the senate to go on record on the bill, but 
was unsuccessful. 

This year, Sen. Quigley was assigned by the 
president of the senate to the committees on 
fisheries and game, labor and water supply 
and his three years’ experience in the upper 
branch, coupled with three years’ service in 
the house, prior to his promotion by the voters 
of his district, made him a valuable member 
of those committees. 

Sen. Quigley is the youngest man in the sen- 
ate, although when it comes to political sagac- 
ity there are few of his colleagues who can 
teach him much. 

Passing most of his time up to within a 
day or two of election last fall as a working 
unit of the Wilson forces in Massachusetts 
Sen. Quigley came into his district, where the 
strongest kind of an effort was being made to 
wrest the democratic nomination from him, 
and after 48 hours’ work walked away with 
one of the cleanest-cut victories in years. 

Sen. Quigley was born in Holyoke in No- 
vember, 1882. He attended Holyoke’s public 
schools and on completion of his high school 


course he took up newspaper work. A liking 
for politics secured him a nomination and 
election to the house from the 9th Hampden 
representative district and since that time his 
progress has been rapid. His friends predict 
for him a brilliant political future if he de- 
sires to follow that career. 


Samuel Ross. 

A striking figure in the senate this year was 
Samuel Ross of New Bedford, labor leader of 
the chamber and chairman of the committee 
on labor in the last five legislatures. 

It may truthfully be said that no member of 
the senate is held in higher respect or is. more 
cordially esteemed by his colleagues than Sam- 
ual Ross. His has been a remarkable career. 
He served in the house for 13 years before 
coming to the senate and has now finished five 
years in the senate. Organized labor has had no 
abler exponent on the floor of either branch 
than he. 

No senator and no member of the legislature 
has had more varied experience with legisla- 
tion than Sen. Ross. He was house chairman 
of the committee on labor before he became a 
senator. He has served during his legislature 
on state house and libraries, on constitutional 
amendments, on the recess committee on Sun- 
day laws, on the recess committee on labor, 
which codified the labor laws of the state, on 
printing, on public health, on prisons, on ways 
and means, on mercantile affairs and on edu- 
cation. 

Sen. Ross was deeply interested in the rec- 
lamation of wet and wild lands by the state 
to the end that the working people that they 
might make them productive. He was inter- 
ested for the homestead commission, for the 
minimum wage commission, and in the act for 


changing the compulsory age for schoolattend- 
ance. His committee on education had between 
80 and 90 matters referred to it. There has been 
no stronger friend of the textile schools and es- 
_ pecially of the New Bedford Textile school than 
Sen. Ross. Especially was he interested in the 
bill for compulsory attendance of illiterates at 
evening schools between the ages of 16 and 21 
years. 

Sen. Ross was born in Cheshire, England, 48 
years ago. He was a mule spinner and former 
president of the National Spinners’ associa- 
tion. He attended the public schools of New 
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_ Bedford. In all of the New Bedford bills he 
took an active interest. He is a republican and 
- has been continuously elected to the legislature 
. as such. 
: Harry N. Stearns. 
In his six years in the legislature, especial- 
dy during his last three years in the senate, 
_ Sen. Harry N. Stearns has seen more of his 
_ wtandiwork go into the laws of the common- 
_ wealth and stand the test of popular approval 
7 than any*‘other member on the present roll of 
the general court. Search the Blue Books for 
_ those six years and the acts of material import- 
‘ance that do not bear the impress of the Cam- 
q bridge senator’s conscientious endeavor will be 
_ found to be few indeed. 
’ In the last two years in the senate at the 
head of the committee on election laws last 
_ ’year and the committee on judiciary he has 
‘filled two of the most important posts in the 
Massachusetts legislature. 
Last year it was the direct nominations, the 
_ preservation of the party lines against the on- 
_ slaught of those who cried fiercely for no party 
; fenrollment, preferential voting and presidential 
primaries. In the storm Sen. Stearns main- 
_ ‘tained his poise and kept a steady helm, 
‘bringing the state out in the lead of all her 
‘sister commonwealths for sane and real pro- 
; ‘gressive administration of popular elections. It 
is the Stearns direct nomination act under 
_ which the people have been choosing their 
; candidates for the last two years. 
_ When Gov. N. Foss, emulating the late John 
_ B. Moran, got his name printed on the ballot 
four times, it was Sen. Stearns who came for- 
- ward with the act which stopped the practice, 
by requiring that the name of no candidate 
for election to office should be printed more 
than once. 
This year Sen. Stearns relinquished the 
chairmanship of election laws for the chair- 
-‘manship of judiciary, the official leadership of 
the senate and the legislature for that matter, 
although his right to the title as leader of his 
party had been tacitly admitted long before 
that, 5 
No chairman of judiciary was ever confront- 
ed by a weightier, more perplexing docket, than 
that submitted to Sen. Stearns when all the 
various measures had been sifted from the ava- 
anche of bills and referred. No less than 182 
matters were given to the committee to consid- 
‘er, from which to winnow the wheat and throw 
out the chaff—the biggest job the commit- 
tee had ever been called on to tackle. With 
that unflinching persistence that has character- 
fized him in all his work Sen. Stearns kept his 
‘committee in daily session almost up to the 
very last extension of time granted by the 
legislature, although it should be said that aside 
from recommitted and additional matters, judi- 
ciary had disposed of its original docket earli- 
than any other committee, unless it be legal 
rs. But other bills kept coming along. 
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There were seven propositions alone to 
change the workingmen’s compensation act and 
an entire day was taken up in the hearing, 
but out of them all Sen. Stearns had the pleas- 
‘ure of reporting the act fixing the legal liabil- 
ity under the workingmen’s compensation act 
which Gov. Foss approved; also the act to pro- 
vide that the workingmen’s compensation act 
‘should not apply to masters and seamen of 
vessels, and again to perfect the workingmen’s 
tompensation act by providing the amounts to 
Ibe paid for loss of a limb, finger or toe, or 
eyesight. 

Sen. Stearns and his committee also report- 
ed and put through the “peaceful persuasion’’ 
act which the senator drafted and perfected, 
sand which Gov. Foss permitted to become a 
law without his approval. It gives the working- 
man or woman more than they have yet ob- 
tained from any previous legislature. 

Another most important bill was reported 
by Sen. Stearns and his committee regarding 
the liability of automobile owners for death or 
injury. It made an owner of a motor vehicle 
jiable in such case for the tortious acts of his 
operator, provided it could be shown that the 
latter was negligent. This bill passed the house 
but was finally rejected on its enactment 
stage. 

An act approved by the governor which was 
reported by Sen. Stearns from his committee 
on judiciary makes the marriage of a person 
prohibited from marrying in Massachusetts, if 
married in another state, invalid here. The act 
is the first step toward uniformity of the mar- 
riage laws between the states. 

Sen. Stearns of Cambridge was also actively 
interested in the passage of the bill for the tak- 
fing of interrogatories and the exemption of ci- 


ties and towns from being compelled to answer 
interrogatories. 

On all the Cambridge bills, including that 
for the gradual increase of the allowance to 
the school committee from $5 on $1000 of as- 
sessed valuation to $6 in 1916 for the support 
of the schools; to provide for the expenses 
of the commissioner on public safety; to en- 
@ourage manufacturing in Cambridge, and to 
regulate signs over the Cambridge highways, 
Sen, Stearns was a big factor. 

It was he, too, who saved to Cambridge her 
vested right in the Riverbank parkway by 
amendment of the act for transferring the care 
of that park to the metropolitan park commis- 
sion. As drawn by the committee on metropoli- 
tan affairs not only the care and maintenance 
of this park, on which Cambridge has spent 
more than $100,000 would have been transferred, 
but with them all her title in the land itself. 
It was the senator that struck this out and 
held the title for his city. 

He was also interested on the bill for the 
Cambridge city hospital. Though his time was 
pretty fully taken up on the committee on ju- 
diciary Sen. Stearns was able to keep an eye 
on things in the committee on metropolitan af- 
fairs, of which he was also a member, and 
likewise: the committee on military affairs. 

Cambridge has shown her wisdom in keeping 
her senator from the 2d Middlesex district for 
the last three years where he has steadily 
grown more useful. 


James P. Timilty. 

Not to know Sen. James P. Timilty of Ward 
18 is to be robbed of the acquaintance of one 
of the squarest politicians on Beacon hill, In 
addition to being a politician, Sen. Timilty is 
a successful business man, and every man in 
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his district will take his word for anything 
he says. You do not need witnesses when he 
agrees to do anything. If he says yes he 
means yes, and he will keep his word though 
it cost him time, money and pain to do it. 

Sen. Timilty represents a district made up 
largely of hardworking laboring men. He en- 
tered public life as the champion of organized 
labor, and, be it said to his credit, he has nev- 
er deserted that cause, although he himself has 
got along in the world and might easily have 
shaken his old friends. 

“Jim” Timilty puts the teeth in labor leg- 


islation and labor in turn respects and admires 
him for his steadfastness to its cause. It was 
he who fought to raise the pay of the labor- 
ing man in the departments of Boston, and 
in the service of the state to $2.50 a day. It 
was he who was largely instrumental in put- 
ting the laborers’ retirement law on the stat- 
ute books whereby the old and decrepit men 
in the city service are assured a small income 
in their old age. He has fought for the Sat- 
urday half holiday for these same men in 
the employ of the city and state. 

The needs of the poor, of the widow and the 
orphan, always appeal to the big-hearted Ward 
18 senator, who is now serving his third term 
in the upper branch and who may decide to 
be a candidate for a fourth term. If he 
should, his opponents will find him a hard 
man to defeat. Indeed, his friends in the dis- 
trict are ready to bet that he still can wal- 
lop all comers in the democratic primaries. 
The people of his district have implicit faith 
in him and are ready to back him for anything 
he wants. 

He has been mentioned as a successor to 
Cong. Peters, but so far he has not said what 
his political plans for the future are. What- 
ever they are and whatever plans the big and 
little politicians have on foot, they will do 
well to consult the Hon. James before launch- 
ing them. He is an important factor in every 
political move in his district and he continues 
to maintain his hold while others come and 
go. 

Through Sen. Timilty’s influence this year 
the laborers of the metropolitan park and wa- 
ter and sewerage boards will get $2.50 a day. 
Gov. Foss vetoed the bill, but Timilty got busy 
and the senate led the law passing it over the 
veto by an overwhelming vote. The house fol- 
lowed suit. 

Sen. Timilty is one of the most popular 
members of the upper branch of the legislature. 
He is as well liked by republicans as he is by 
the members of his own party, and, while 
not a hot air orator, he can state his case with 
a clearness that leaves no doubt as to his po- 
sition. Sen. Timilty’s education was received 
in the college of hard knocks and experience 
with men and events. He is always cool and 
calm in the stress of politics and his clear 
head has often stood him in good stead. 


Charles E. Ward. 


Sen. Charles E. Ward of Buckland, in his 
first year of representing the Franklin-Hamp- 
shire district, revealed those sterling traits of 
character which had previously made him a 
power in the house. 

In Sen. Ward the little town of Buckland 
possesses a true stateman, a man who puts 
first the public welfare, and the greatest good 
to the greatest number, who legislates for the 
whole state, who does not stoop to log-rolling, 
and who exhibits utter contempt for the 
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“pork-barrel.” Sen. Ward came to the upper 
branch of the legislature exceptionally well- 
equipped, for he had served five consecutive 
years—from 1902 to 1906—in the house. This 
was a most extraordinary term of service for 
a district which includes so many small towns. 
The custom is usually iron-bound that the 
seat shall be passed around, no town to have 
it more than two years, and in the case of a 
district having so many towns as Mr. Ward’s, 
they numbered 11, it was usual to fix the lim- 
it at a single year. Probably no man was ever 
sent to the house for so many years, either 
from that district or from any other similar 
district in the whole state. 

Pres. Greenwood placed him on three im- 
portant committees—at the head of agricul- 
ture, and on ways and means, and on agricul- 
tional amendments. From the very outset, Sen. 
Ward, though of gentle nature and exception- 
al courtesy, showed his independnce of cliques 
and cabals, and by his forceful speeches and 
indomitable courage, compelled recognition 
and a following. 

Sen. Ward believes that woman suffrage will 
be adopted ultimately in this state. In 
final compromise by which both the straw vote 
bill, providing for a fake referendum, to both 
women and men, and the constitutional 
amendment were given leave to withdraw, he 
represented the suffragists, who concluded that 
rather than have the straw vote: proposition 
thrust upon them, correlatively with the 
amendment, they would take neither. 

As chairman of the committee on agricul- 
tul Sen. Ward looked after the interests of 
the farmer with painstaking care and assidu- 
itq. The committee, with public health, sat for 
days and days considering the milk prob- 
lems, and finally reported the Meaney bill to 
require the labelling of milk coming from out- 
side the state, and pasteurized milk, etc., and 
also the bacterial count bill, so as to give the 
consumer every possible advantage in the way 
of clean milk, and to inform him as to the age 
of the milk; but Sen. Ward found himself un- 
able to support the HBllis bill because in his 


opinion it would give the enforcement of the 
law into the hands of men withot practical 
knowledge of the production of milk. 

Sen. Ward was one of the faithful few who 
was always in attendance at prayers in the 
senate, and who never missed a committee 
meeting or a session of the senate unless one 
conflicted with the other. He will undoubted- 
ly be returned to the senate for at least an- 
other year. 


Henry G. Wells. 

There is that about Sen. Henry G. Wells 
of Haverhill that attracts as soon as one 
comes in contact with him. He has that per- 
sonal magnetism about him that always 
makes for success because it brings votes 
for almost any proposition the senator may 
be handling, if there is any merit at all in 
the bill, and it is not often that he is found 
urging a measure without merit. For 
last year he has represented the 4th Essex 
district in the upper chamber, and that he 
has fully supplemented the fine record as a 


progressive legislator that he made in the 
house, the senate journal will testify. 
From his previous experience Sen. Wells 


found himself, after the organization of the 
senate this year, back again on the commit- 
tee on insurance, to which the president of 
the senate added the chairmanship of the 
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committee on constitutional amendments. In 
every position in which he was placed, and 
by his vote, Sen. Wells has showed himself 
a genuinely progressive republican. 

His committee on _ constitutional amend- 
ments had many changes in the constitution 
to consider, and from the number ratified 
this session it would not be surprising if a 
record were established. —These amendments 
have of course to go before another legisla- 
ture, but may be acted upon by the people a 
year from next fall. 

The committee, under Sen. Wells, reported 
the resolve to make women eligible for no- 
taries public and also the amendment to per- 
mit the legislature to apportion and impose 
taxes and to levy a tax on incomes. A fur- 
ther amendment to authorize the referendum 
to the people of propositions for legislation 
was also reported by the committee. 

It required the exercise of good sense when 
it came to amendments to abolish the state 
senate, to elect judges in Massachusetts, and 


for the recall of their decisions, to keep the 
balance and to show that this old common- 
wealth is not yet ready for anything quite 
so revolutionary, but Sen. Wells, by his tact 
and judgment, showed himself well chosen to 
deal with the abstruse questions put up to 
him and to do it in that pleasant way so that 
“at the request of the petitioner’’ the leave 
to withdraw was granted in practically all 
cases. 

On the committee on insurance the senator 
was in his element. This committee had 46 
matters referred to it for consideration, in- 
cluding many important and progressive rec- 
ommendations by the insurance commission- 
er. It has reported acts which Gov. Foss has 
approved to define the kinds of insurance that 
may be done in this commonwealth; to pro- 
vide that policies of life insurance issued by 
companies not of this commonwealth may 
contain any provision authorized by the law 
of the state in which the company may be 
organized or of the United States; changing 
the provisions for assessment of policy hold- 
ers in mutual companies which have not suf- 
ficient assets to meet their obligations; penal- 
izing the misrepresentation of the terms of 
insurance companies; making important pro- 
visions for insurance against sprinkler leak- 
age and water; that insurance companies 
may pension their employes and as to the 
purpose of organization of insurance compa- 
nies. The big matter before the committee 
was the ‘reciprocal’ insurance measure, and 
Sen. Wells was the leader in the fight on the 
senate floor. 

Sen. Wells took a very active part on the 
floor of the senate in protecting the interests 
of Haverhill in the Salisbury Beach state 
reservation bill against the efforts of Lowell, 
Newburyport, Amesbury, Merrimac and West 
Newbury to be excluded by special bills from 
paying their part of the $10,500 asked for the 
maintenance of that reservation this year. He 
denounced these places that went into the 
scheme last year and sought ‘‘to dock’’ this. 

The turning down of all these bills, giving 
them leave to withdraw, was largely a per- 
sonal victory for Sen. Wells, who bore the 
brunt of the fight. If the cities and towns had 
been excluded, it would have left Haverhill 
and Lawrence practically to carry the whole 
load of maintaining the reservation, and but 
for the senator it might have happened. 

In the fight on the “Meaney milk pill” 


which requires milk producers from outside of 
Massachusetts to label the receptacles’ in 
which they delivered their product, Sen. Wells 
took the ground that there was absolutely 
nothing in the bill to require that the milk 
contained should be any cleaner or any pur- 
er than it was before the labelling, therefore 
it was not a health measure, and it would 
work a hardship to the producers who supply 
the city of Haverhill, many of whom come 
from just over the New Hampshire line in At- 
kinson, Plaistow, Hampstead, Newton and 
several other places. It was not the senator’s 
fault that he didn’t stop the Dill. 

Nobody ever questioned Sen. Wells’s hones- 
ty of purpose, nor his fearlessness. He is nev- 
er at a loss to express himself and has dem- 
onstrated he has the courage to back up 
what he says. He obtained the passage of the 
bill to permit Haverhill to further separate 
its city election from the state election. The 
committee on municipal finance gave him an 
up-hill fight on his bill to permit Haverhill 
to borrow $300,000 for a schoolhouse, and it 
was through no fault of his own that he could 
not line up the necessary votes to substitute 
the bill. He was interested in pushing through 
the bill to extend the time for the Merrimac 
river waterway board to file its report. Sen. 
Wells has also been a member of the commit- 
tees on legal affairs and public institutions 
this session. 

He has been actively interested in every 
labor measure, being recorded on all the 
leading measures of organized labor to protect 
the men and women who work. Sen. Wells’ 
friends purpose to send him back as an en- 
dorsement of work well done and honestly 
performed. 


Willlam H. Wheeler. 


For two years that he has been senate 
chairman of the committee on charitable and 
public institutions, Sen. William H. Wheeler 
of Hubbardston has been doing a conscien- 
ticus and modest work, the proof of which 
is shown in the improved condition of the 


inmates of both the penal and charitable in- 
stitutions of the commonwealth. 

He finishes his four years in the legislature, 
having served two years in the house with 


the cordial esteem of very one of his associ- 


ates in the two branches and especially those 


who have come into contact with him on his 


committees. 
In the separation of defective delinquents 
in the prisons and correctional institutions, 


Sen. Wheeler has taken a deep interest and 


the session just concluded has witnessed the © 
carrying of this much needed reform to its — 
fulfilment in the provision by legislative act 


of accommodations for such unfortunates that 
will keep them apart from those who are not 
hopelessly degenerate and for whom there is 
reasonable ground for the belief that they may 
be reclaimed to become good citizens. 

This bill was 
committee, and he had much 
pushing it through to the governor. 
veying of destitute, 


The con- 


of their own, in the same police “hurry-up” 
wagon with the drunkard and the hardened 
criminal are carted about appealed to Sen. 
Wheeler as an outrage that needed correction, 
and his committee reported the bill, which 
passed both branches and went to the gov- 


reported by Sen. Wheeler’s © 
to do with © 


abandoned or neglected 
children, whose condition was due to no fault 


orner, and though the latter refused his ap- 
proval, it was through no fault of the chair- 
man of public institutions. 

Probably one of the toughest jobs which any 
chairman had to handle was the big $2,000,- 
000 appropriation bill, known as the blanket 
bill for new buildings and repairs and altera- 
tions for public institutions. No man worked 
harder or more conscientiously to keep this 
appropriation bill within bounds and to the 
tact and good sense of Sen. Wheeler is due 
the fact that $665,000 was cut from this bill 
before it finally passed at the very close of 
the session. 

This year Sen. Wheeler was also chairman 
of the committee on towns. He has put 
through the bill requiring towns to furnish 
meeting places for the Grand Army of the 
Republic. Chairman Wheeler and his commit- 
tee have got after the ‘“‘three decker’’ apart- 
ment houses in towns and _ reported and 
passed the act which Gov. Foss made law by 
- his approval to provide for the use of the 
push button at the head of stairways in halls 
of such houses which are equipped with a 
three point switch for turning on or off the 
electric lights. His committee gave a reserve 
police force to Peabody and straightened out 
the boundaries between Conway and _ Shel- 
burne and Clarksburg and Florida. 

As a member of the committee on agricul- 
ture, Sen. Wheeler stood with the farmer al- 
ways in the three years’ controversy between 
the milk producer and consumer. He worked 
with his committee on the bill to fix a stand- 
ard for butter and oleomargarine, which went 
through both branches to a veto by the gov- 
ernor. He opposed the Ellis milk bill. He 
steadfastly opposed the proposition to send out 
an army of milk inspectors upon the farmer 
who he believes is over-inspected now, with 
no advantage to the consumer and much toa 
the injury of the producer. He voted to pass 
the Meaney bill requiring the labelling of all 
the receptacles containing pasteurized milk 
and milk produced outside of the state over 
Gov. Foss’s veto. 

Sen. Wheeler was heart and soul in sympa- 
thy with the farmers of the hill towns and 
voted to pass the western trolleys merger bill 
over Gov. Foss’s veto as he also voted to pass 
the Washburn railroad bill to create the pub- 
lic service commission with larger powers, 
notwithstanding the objections of the goy- 
ernor. ; 

It is not to be forgotten that it was Sen. 
Wheeler, who, when he found the unfortu- 
nates of the Worcester State hospital sleep- 
ing on the floor up under the roof, rushed 
through an appropriation of $110,000 for beds 
and improvements. 

It is the feeling of his associates that the 
Worcester-Hampden district will make no 
mistake in returning Sen. Wheeler for another 
term. He was born in Lexington 65 years ago, 
but has lived in Hubbardston for many years, 
and is now a merchant there. 


PRACTICAL POLITICS. 


Sen. Lombard Williams. 

People simply cannot help liking Sen. Lom- 
bard Williams of Dedham. He radiates sunny 
optimism and the cheeriest of humor. His 
smile, sincere, genial, and kindly disarms the 
most bitter opponent. Sen. Williams won his 
the republican party in the second Norfolk dis- 
nomination to the senate as the candidate of 
trict and after a five-cornered contest which 
proved to be one of the warmest of the year. 

Sen. Williams had had previous experience 
in the legislature, but that was when he lived 
in Medford, and his opponents claimed that 
he was too recent a resident of Dedham to 


warrant his selection; but the voters proved 
that they preferred the personality of Mr. 
Williams to any of the others, and on elec- 
tion day he was triumphantly elected. 

In the senate of 1913 he proved himself a 
progressive republican, and a legislator of 
ability. Pres. Greenwood gave him important 
committees appointments, despite the fact that 
it was his first year. He was appointed 
chairman of the committee on taxation, and 
to membership on the committee on metropoli- 
tan affairs. He was also given the chairman- 
ship of the committee on bills in third reading. 

Sen. Williams received many congratulations 
for the rapid way in which he pushed through 
the senate the amendment to the constitution 
to permit a state income tax and differential 
tax on intangibles. Some of the senators did 
not get their breath until after it had gone 
through. 
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The proposition failed in the house, 
though Speaker Cushing took the floor to fa- 
vor it, and despite the fact that Gov. Foss 
sent in a special message subsequently recom- 
mending some such legislation. It was not the 
state income tax that the house objected to, 
and that alone would have gone through, but 
the old fear of rich men escaping taxation even 
more than they do now if a lower rate of 
taxation is permitted on intangibles than on 
real property, doomed the matter to defeat. 


If there was any one bill which came from 
his taxation committee in which Sen. Wil- 
liams took especial pleasure in putting on the 
statute books it was that to exempt personal 
property held by cemetery associations for the 
care of graves and lots, and for other similar 
purposes, from taxation. The assessors once on 
the scent of such big properties as the funds 
held by the large burying grounds’ were like 
hounds hot on the trail, and the amount of 
opposition to the bill in each branch of the 
legislature was surprising. 


Sen. Williams finally triumphed, and had the 
satisfaction of seeing the bill signed by the 
governor. ; 

Sen. Williams never had much patience with 
those “highbrows’’ who show no real sympa- 
thy for the man who earns his daily bread by 
the sweat of his brow; and when Gov. Foss 
vetoed the bill to increase the pay of the lab- 
orers in the employ of the metropolitan wa- 
ter, sewerage, and park boards to $2.50 per 
day, Sen. Williams made one of the most 
telling speeches of the year in favor of pass- 
ing the bill over the veto. 


Sen. Williams showed himself liberal in 
more ways than one, endeavoring to amend 
the bill to provide for a state appropriation 
for the Free Home for Consumptives, so that 
the interests of the state might be safeguard- 
ed, and agreeing to vote for the bill if so 
safeguarded. 


Sen. Williams received from the Panama ex- 
position commission of Massachusetts, through 
its secretary, Charles O. Power, a letter of 
thanks for leading the fight to retain the full 
$250,000 appropriation for the commission, the 
senate ways and means committee having 
recommended that it be cut to $200,000. Of the 
bills which Sen. Williams succeeded in de- 
feating, because of their radicalism, perhaps 
the ‘‘blue sky bill’ was the most notable. It 
slid through the house in the closing hours of 
the session, when few were paying attention. 

Lombard Williams was born in Buffalo, N. 
Y., on Nov. 7, 1874. He graduated from Har- 
vard in 1897, and is in business as a bond- 
broker. He was elected to the Medford city 
council in 1900 and 1901, and chosen president 
in the latter year. He was elected to the 
house in 1902 and 1903, and was made chair- 
man of the committee on state house, clerk of 
the committee on revision of the corporation 
laws, and appointed by Gov. Crane vice-presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts commission on the 
Pan-American exposition. 


GOVERNMENT JOBS. 
The government has a few jobs to give out 
_ that it has difficulty in filling, says the Law- 
rence Telegram. This may seem strange to 
those tens of thousands of democrats who 
have had their applications on file in Wash- 
ington ever since Wilson was elected last No- 
vember. And thousands of those democratic 
applicants for jobs, especially those from the 
backwoods districts in the southland, are not 
particular about what kind of a government 
job they get, so long as it is a government job 
and they get a steady place on the payroll. 

Many of them long ago started to walk home 
after having spent all their spare money for 
fare to Washington for room rent while there. 

But when you come to analyze the an- 
nouncement sent out by the administration 
that there are government jobs at Washing- 
ton which are going begging you find that 
there are not so many of them and besides 
the successful applicant must pass an exam- 
ination. That takes away the charm of a gov- 
ernment job to many people. 

Among the positions which the commission 
-seeks to fill through competitive examina- 
tions is that of a preparator in the bureau of 
entomology of the department of agriculture. 
The place pays $60 a month, about the pay 
of an average clerk and a trifle more than 
half as much as an average mechanic can 
get without much trouble. 

The examination consists only in spelling, 
arithmetic, letter writing, penmanship, copy- 
ing and demonstrating general aptitude for 
the job through ‘‘practical tests in preparing, 
mounting and labelling entomological  speci- 
mens both pinned and microscopic.” 

Another place the commission thus far has 
failed to fill is that of teacher of metal work- 
ing and mechanical drawing in the Indian 
service. This job also pays $60 a month. eB- 


sides being both an arithmetician and an ar- 
tist the applicant, according to the specifica- 
tions might well have a ‘“‘knowledge of wood 
turning’ but this knowledge ‘is not essen- 
tial,’ which is fortunate, since no self-re- 
specting wood-turner would work for’ the 
money and if he belonged to the union he 
wouldn’t be allowed to. 

The real prize position, however, pays $4500 
a year. It is the position of professor of phar- 
maceology in the public health service, and 
that is good pay in comparison to what most 
colleges give for the work, but it isn’t enough 
for the qualifications the government demands 
of the man who gets the place, 


“STATUTE OF LIMITATIONS.” 


Gov. Foss’s receptive candidacy for the re- 
publican nomination for governor is a dead 
issue now, although it may come up in a new 
form sooner or later to bother some very 
estimable republicans. In view of which the 
following from the New York Evening Post 
is still pertinent: 

“One of the most readable incidents regard- 
ing the political turnovers that have amused 
the country is no older than July of last year, 
when a political agent of the governor was 
assuring everybody who would listen to him 
that a break for Foss was the only possible 
outcome of the Baltimore convention. The 
delegates to that convention received a _ bio- 
graphy of the. governor, in which he was de- 
scribed as ‘“‘A true democrat . . whose po- 
litical advancement has marked the gains of 
the democratic party. . A genuine, dyna- 
mic, progressive democrat, a life-long advo- 
cate of democratic principles, and a courage- 
ous and unselfish champion of democratic 
policies, . . a maker of democrats, of demo- 
cratic voters in republican territory, of demo- 


aldermen, of democratic judges, of 
democratic legislatures and ,governors, of 
democratic congressmen 4and United States 
senators, and the man to make sure in the 
coming election a complete national demo- 
eratic government.’ We would merely ask 
whether there is no difference between July, 
1912, and July, 1913; between Baltimore, Md., 
and Boston, Mass.; between the tactics neces- 
sary to capture a presidential nomination and 
those advisable in a chase for a governor- 
ship. If any sort of consistency is to be pre- 
served in politics, the statute of political lim- 
itations will have to set twelve months at 
most as the period within which one’s words 
or deeds may be quoted against one,” 


cratic 


SEN. WEEKS’S TARIFF SPEECH, 


The speech of Sen. Weeks on the tariff re- 
cently delivered in the senate was one of the 
best expositions of democratic fallacies yet 
presented, says William F. Garcelon in the 
Newton Times. His clear showing that the 
mills of Massachusetts are under rather than 
over capitaized refutes the democrats claim 
that they are paying enormous dividends. His 
exhibit of the increase in the deposits in the 
savings banks in mill and shoe cities is a sur- 
prising one. At the same time no argument, 
however sound, can move the southern dem- 
ocrats from pushing through their drastic re- 
vision of the tariff. Pres. Wilson is bound to 
rush his program not only of tariff but of 
their legislation. It is a good thing for the 
country that the republican minority is strong 
enough to put the brakes on. 

We do not advocate delay in passing the 
tariff bill, for we think the country will be 
better off to get it settled. But doubtless the 
early passage of that means the crowding of 
other undesirable legislation. 


al- \ 
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PRACTICAL WOLITICS. 


House of Representatives 1913 
SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE 


Grafton D. Cushing’s Work in the Two Sessions He Has Presided 


Over the Popular Branch of 


the Legislature Stamps as a 


Man of Forceful Character, Much Wisdon and Com- 
mendable Independence, While His Fairness 
and Sympathy Have Made His Office 
One of Great Influence 


Speaker Grafton D. Cushing, who has pre- 
sided so signally over the last three houses. 
was urged to run for governor this year. It 
was generally felt, not only by republican lead- 
ers, but by many of the party rank and file, 
that the times require a candidate who is al- 
ready on the fighting line, is thoroughly con- 
versant with political conditions, knows what 
is happening within the party camp, and who 
is an experienced leader. 

Speaker Cushing’s annual addresses to the 
party caucus, and to the house, on his elec- 
tions as speaker, have been masterpieces, set- 
ting forth as they did plans that denoted real 
statesmanship. They have been described as 
beacon lights, marking a channel for progres- 
sive legislation, and indicating also the shoals 
of dangerous radicalism. 

During the year past, when the republican 
state committee was chary of counsel, Speaker 
Cushing’s guidance of the republican legisla- 
tive steering committee has been of inestim- 
able benefit, and too much credit cannot be 
awarded him for his evolution of the wise plan 
for party conferences and free discussion of 
party problems and policies. 


All in all, his record has been such that 
there was a strong demand for him to become 
the party standard-bearer. Speaker Cushing 
declined, however, believing that the time is 
not yet ripe. Precedent favored making no 
contest against Col. Benton, for the latter, 
after having been defeated in the primaries 
of 1912 had taken off his coat and workea 
so hard for the man who beat him that a 
large section of the party, if not a clear ma- 
jority, believed Col. Benton was entitled to the 
nomination as the logical candidate. 

While, however, Speaker Cushing refused to 
allow his name to be considered, there is no 
doubt that the future has large honors in 
store for him politically. 

The year has been notable for its difficult 
problems. First came the election of a United 
States senator. Speaker Cushing’s first choice 
was McCall; but so high was his regard for 
John W. Weeks that he found it difficult to 
differentiate, and he was so anxious to make 
certain that nobody should have even the least 
shadow of any excuse for alleging coercion 
on the part of the presiding officer that he 
did not announce his preference, even to his 
intimate friends, until the eleventh hour. 
Speaker Cushing was largely instrumental in 
the adoption of the rule requiring that the 
eandidate to become the choice of the repub- 
lican caucus must poll a number of votes 
equal to two-thirds of the number required 
for election by the legislature. Thus the num- 
ber 94 was agreed upon as the mark neces- 
sary for the winning candidate to reach. 

The house of 1913 was an usually difficult 
one to keep in order, containing as it did so 
many democrats, bull moose and a socialist, 
and, among the democrats especially, exponents 
of the truculent, trouble-making variety. Mr. 
Cushing preserved a calmness, and judicial 
poise, even under the most trying circum- 
stances, which enhanced all the more the Tre- 
spect and admiration felt for him even by 
those in opposition to him politically. 

It was an unusual tribute to the presiding 
officer of the house, that the member whu 
made the most trouble during the year, and 
who was most frequently warned and called 
to order, voted with Speaker Cushing against 
recess committees and against his party col- 
leagues, saying: 

“Grafton is always fair, and I’ll vote with 
him.” < 

During one debate, Speaker Cushing rebuked 
the house for greeting various members with 
suppressed jeers and cat-calls, 


He said that the Massachusetts house of 
representatives, besides being one of the oldest 
legislative bodies in the world, has ever been 
known as most deliberative. He said the tone 
of the legislature has recently shown a marked 
deterioration, because of acts which should 
have no place in a deliberative assembly,.and 
expressed the hope that he would never again 
have coc:asion to call the matter to the atten- 
tion of the members. 

During -another exciting debate, when the 
Boston city democracy were split and per- 
sonalities abounded, Speaker Cushing was 


finally obliged for the second time within a 
week to rebuke the house for failing to keep 
order. : 

When the close of the year came, the house 
was very grateful to Speaker Cushing for sav- 
ing its reputation. 

He ktiought about drastic reforms in the con- 
duct of ccmmittee hearings, inducing the adop- 
tion of the no-smoking rul9; and of a re- 
quirement that courtesy was. due from the 
meimbers even to those whom they might re. 
gard as*bores and cranks. The temperance 
societies were unusually bitter in their com- 
plaints this year, and as a result Speaker Cush- 
ing with the cc-operation of Pres. Greenwood 
reliseved the Uquor law ccmmittee of further 
busincss aid transferred their remaining bills 
to the legal affairs committee. This proved 


eminently jucicious, 
s¢etisfying ail parties. 

Mr. Cushing essayed tne flocr several times 
during the year, and he never took the precau- 
tion keforehand, as had been the custom in 
the case of some speakers of the Massachusetts 
house, to secretly count noses in advance, to 
learn whether or not his lieutenants could 
corral enough votes to insure his own stand 
being sustained. 

Speaker Cushing took the floor for the firsv 
time to favor the Drury “straw vote bill,’’ ana 
to oppose the Bliss amendment to allow the 
referendum on woman suffrage to the male 
voters alone, and again for the senate resolve 
for a constitutional amendment permitting the 
legisiature to classify property for purposes of 
taxation. 

Speaker Cushing took the floor a third time 
to oppose the bill for pensions for Suffolk 
county police, district and municipal court 
officers and attendants, and in an eloquent 
speech declared that the party which is re- 
sponsible for increasing the pension list is 
riding straight to ruin. 

Speaker Cushing voted once, during the 
year, to defeat the bill to make New Year’s 
a holiday, and again against a recess commit- 


healing sore spots, ana 


tee on tuberculosis. The speaker’s stand 
against the extravagance of recess commit- 
tees, in a year when the state tax reaches 
$8,000,000, has brought him many complimen- 
tary tributes. 

Speaker Cushing believes there is good in 
every political party, and that the republican 
party should Le willing to accept suggestions 
from any source. Thus he appreciated the 
Public demand for recognition of social wel- 
fare problems, and also the fact that Massa- 
chusetts cities and towns had fallen into a 
financial slough of despond. As a result, two 
new legislative committees were created this 
year—social welfare and municipal finance— 
and some of the most important legislation of 
the decade was put on the statute book as 
the result. 
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Essex S. Abbott. 

A legislator of rare ability, Rep. Essex S. 
Abbott of Haverhill, a republican, was handi- 
capped in his first session by a serious illness 
which at one time threatened his life. It 
kept him away from Beacon hill for many 
weeks, but even so untoward an incident was 
not sufficient to detract one whit from the work 
he was able to accomplish. 

He worked hard before he was taken ill; 
but he worked harder when he returned. 
Early in the session Rep. Abbott showed that 
he was temperamentally and intellectually the 
ideal legislator. He had ideas on many sub- 
jects; he had thoughts on a few. He possesses 
a studious nature and practice has made him 
proficient in driving to the bottom of every 
measure that comes before him. As a result 
there were few bills assigned to the committee 
on judiciary, of which he was member, that 
he did not know thoroughly in all their rami- 
fications long before they were reported out of 
that body. When he felt that he could, he acted 
with his fellow committee members; when he 
thought the case demanded it he took the lead 
in fighting them. This he did several times 
during the session, with the result that he 
gained a deserved reputation for independence 
that few men attain in a single session. 

Rep. Abbott had several measures of his own 
in the legislative hopper, and these, out of 
respect for him, were all referred to the next 
legislature while he was ill. One of them is of 
particular importance, aiming as it does at a 
grave evil. This is a bill to prohibit district 
attorneys from running for any other elective 
office without first resigning from the county 
law berth. The opportunity for jail delivery is 


too great to be put at the mercy of a political 
attorney who may need the votes. It is al- 
most certain to become law at the next ses- 
sion. 

Rep. Abbott was interested in many other 
bills and he took an important part in all that 
was done on Beacon hill during the early and 
the late part of the legislative session. He 
advocated the 8-hour bill for children under 
16 years of age, was a staunch friend of the 
pure food measures and of most of the so- 
called humane legislation. He was one of the 
Weeks leaders during the fight for United 
States senator and he was one of the big men 
in the contest to secure the passage of the in- 
land waterways development bill and the adop- 
tion of a consistent state policy of dealing with 
that question to replace the present pork barrel 
system which has failed so often and for so 
long. He was active in all things and gave 
promise of being a leader in 1914. 


Henry Achin, Jr. 

Henry Achin, Jr., of Lowell, representing for 
a second term the 17th Middlesex district as a 
republican member of the house, retained this 
year*uis place on the committee on insurance 
and had roads and bridges added. 

Not only did his committee work receive its 
due share of his attention during the session. 
but Rep. Achin was especially interested in 
matters affecting the Lowell Textile Schools, 
and favored all measures proposed in their In- 
terest. 

He was heard on the bill to make New 
Year’s day a legal holiday, which was his par- 
ticular project of the year, and carried it 
through to a tie, which required the speaker’s 
negative to defeat the proposition in the lower 
branch. 

The amendment to the workmen’s compen- 


sation law, giving an injured employe the right 
to compensation from the date of injury, was 
also one of the measures that he favored and 
worked for. 

Evening sessions for the naturalization court 
at Lowell were also among the important mat- 
ters that he championed. 

Mr. Achin was born in Lowell June 30, 1883, 


and was educated in public and _ parochial 
schools there, engaging in the insurance busi- 
ness after graduation. He served in the Lowell 
common council three terms. 


Timothy J. Ahern, 


One of the young men, in the Boston dele: 
gation of 1913 who would undoubtedly have 
risen to prominence in democratic politics had 


not Gov. Foss promoted him to the bench 
was Rep. Timothy J.-. Ahern of Ward 19. 
Rep. Ahern possessed everything necessary 


to make a first-class legislator, including an 
ability to see the other fellow’s viewpoint and 
to make allowance for it in debate. He is 
an able and fluent speaker, possesses a fund 
of ready wit and is gifted with great ability 
to make and keep friends. 

The session which ended in June was the 
second through which he served, the first hav- 
ing been in 1911, which has the distinction 
of having been the longest, in point of days 


devoted to it, of any in the history of the 
state. Rep. Ahern retired in 1912, but in the 
fall of that year he entered the lists again 


and won out. 

In some particulars it was a good thing 
that he did, for there was plenty of legislation 
demanded by the city of boston and the as- 
sistance of clean, able young men like Rep. 
Ahern was in demand from the beginning to 
the end of the session. He was assigned ta 
the committee on legal affairs, and, early in the 
year, he was in the thick of the fight to make 
New Year’s day a legal holiday. Later when 
the committee was forced by Pres. Greenwood 


and Speaker Cushing to take over the work of 
the committee on liquor law he was one of 
those who worked hardest against the day- 
light liquor bill upon which the prohibition 
interests, led by the W. C. T. U., had centred 
their fight of the session. The act would have 
forced all the saloons to remain closed every 
day until 8 o’clock in the forenoon. He also 
was interested in the legislature to bring about 
the repeal of the bar and bottle bill. 

Another matter that enlisted Rep. Ahern’s 
efforts was the fight to prevent the cities 
and towns round Boston to saddle any more 
metropolitan indebtedness upon the city for 
parks and boulevards in localities where the 
residents of Boston seldom go. 

He fought for increases in the pay of the 
metropolitan park laborers and for the meas- 
ure to permit of the widening of Avery street. 
He was one of labor’s most consistent friends 
in the house and was to the front on all of 
the pure food legislation. 

Rep. Ahern was born in Boston on Novy, 28, 
1878, attended the parochial schools of the 
city, was graduated from Boston college in 
1898 and from Boston University Law school 
in 1901. He is a past grand knight of the 
Knights of Columbus, vice-president of the St. 
Alphonsus association and a member of the 
Catholic Alumni sodality. 


John A. Anderson. 
The 20th Suffolk district sent to the house 
of representatives this year a delegation of 


which it may well be proud. Rep. John A. 
Anderson, one of the new members of the 
delegation, as well as one of the youngest, 


with whom this sketch deals, a young newspa- 


per man, proved himself to be one of the most 
active members of the lower branch. 

Dorechester’s interests were foremost in the 
mind of this young solon from the first day 
he entered the house chamber to the very last 
day of the session. He worked hard for the 
Savin hill sewer bill and no member of the 
house did more for the pure food legislation 
than the gentleman from Ward 20. He was 1e- 
corded on practically every roll call and not 
one weak spot can be found in his entire rec- 
ord, Every measure in the line of progress 
had his support. He introduced a number of 
bills, some of which he managed to put 
through and in every way proved himself a 
capable lawmaker. 

He was one of the hardest workers for the 
hill to secure better iransportation facilities 
for Dorchester in the way of tunnel extensions, 
etc., and was instrumental in securing subB- 
stitution of the Dorchester tunnel bill for an 
adverse committee report in the house. He 
also made a commendable fight to secure an 
appropriation for the widening and deepening 
of the channel in the Dorchester bay, an im- 
provement greatly desired by the business in- 
terests of that section. He was an earnest 
advocate of Sunday baseball for children and 
introduced a bill in this connection. He was 
a great friend of the firemen and introduced a 
measure which enlisted the support of every 
department of the state. 

Rep. Anderson was born in Quincy on Oct. 
12, 1879. He is a democrat. He is a graduate 
of the public schools, Dorchester high school 
and the Boston commercial college. He is a 
Dorchester newspaper reporter, member of the 
Ward 20 democratic club and a member of the 
Newspaper Writers’ Union, Mt. Ida Court M. C 
O. F., the Dorchester Gentlemen’s Driving club, 
and Dorchester council, K. of C. 
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Henry L. Andrews. 

Unlike many of the cities of the state, Wo- 
burn has always sent its foremost citizens to 
the legislature on the theory that it insures 
the best kind of service. Thus it is that Henry 
L. Andrews has represented his city for two 
years in the house and has faithfully executed 
the trust reposed in him ‘by his fellow citizens. 

During both his terms Rep. Andrews has 
served on the committee on military affairs 
and has gained much knowledge of the work- 
ings of the militia. This year saw the carry- 
ing out of many of the recommendations of 
Adj. Gen. Pearson, intended to place the citizen 
soldiery of Massachusetts on the highest pos- 
sible plane of efficiency, and in all this work 
the head of the state’s armed forces has had 
no more loyal supporter than the representa- 
tive from Woburn. 

Some of the most important measures were 
those readjusting the salaries of the depart- 
ments of the adjutant general and the quarter- 
master general aS well as the pay of the en- 
listed men, and Rep. Andrews had much to 
do with the framing of all these bills. 

Rep. Andrews was a member of the commit- 
tee on federal relations this year and while 
that committee had fewer big measures be- 
fore it than usual it discharged its duties con- 
scientiously and well. He took an important 
part in framing the tariff memorial to con- 
gress which put Goy. Foss and the Massachu- 


a hole, the resolve being 


in 
based on a special message of the governor. 
Henry L. Andrews was born in Woburn on 


setts democracy 


June 1850, and has spent his entire life 
there. After graduating from the public 
schools he learned the printer’s trade, and for 
many years conducted a job printing plant. 
Realizing that a demand existed for a local 
newspaper he started the Woburn News and 
published it successfully for 15 years. He 
served in the Woburn board of aldermen from 
1904 to 1908, and was for seven years a regis- 
trar of voters. He is a Mason, Odd Fellow and 
a member of the Sons of the American Revolu- 


11; 


tion, and the Veteran Odd Fellows’ associa- 
tion. 
Charles H. Annis. 

Rep. Charles H. Annis of Lynn, whose dis- 
trict, the 12th Essex, takes in Swampscott 
and Ward 8 of his own city, has been con- 
cerned with several bills of interest to both 
Iynn and Swampscott, as well as with the 
matters coming before the committee on fed- 
eral relations, of which he is a member. 

The appropriation for the Panama _ exposi- 
tion and the governor’s views on_ reciprocity 


were before this committee, among other mat- 
ters, and were given due consideration by the 


12th Essex legislator. 
The bill to permit Swampscott to borrow 
$100,000 outside the debt limit for sewerage 


purposes was one 
greatly interested, 
earnest support. 

The Lynn bill, to enable that city to borrow 
$600,000 outside the debt limit was also a mat- 
ter that he favored and worked for, and had 
the satisfaction of steering it safely past the 
committee on rules and watched over it care- 
fully until it had gone through and was 
signed by the governor. He kept a close watch 
also on the bill for the development of Lynn’s 
harbor. 

The bill he made his especial care, however, 
was the Humphrey street improvement project 


in which Swampscott 
and this 


was 
measure had his 
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for Swampscott, which was recommended by 
tne state highway board in the previous year, 
the proposition being that the street railway 
company pave between tracks and alongside, 
the state to pave the rest of the thoroughfare, 
the town to put in the sewer system, bring 
the street to grade and build sidewalks, and 
the county to do the taking of land and pay 
land damages. 

Mr. Annis, who was born in Lynn Jan. 12, 
1859, is a republican. He was educated in the 


city’s public schools, and became a shoe 
worker by trade. He is an Odd Fellow and 
Red Man, and has served in the Lynn common 
council and board of aldermen. 


Oscar E. Arkwell. 

For three years Rep. Oscar EH. Arkwell has 
faithfully and conscientiously served his con- 
stituents of the 21st Worcester district. On 
taking his seat in the house of 1911, Mr. Ark- 
well was assigned to the committee on fish- 
eries and game and for two years he has 
served acceptably on the committee on public 
institutions. On all questions he has been a 
true republican with progressive principles. 

This year his services were of value in the 
codification of the fish and game laws of the 
state. He was interested for the acts which 
Gov. Foss approved to permit the fish and 
game commission to take fish from certain 
ponds and harbors for the purpose of inves- 
tigation; against the dynamiting or poisoning 
of fish; to give larger powers to fish and game 
wardens and on the bills to give a state wide- 


oe 


~ 


open season for deer in November and also 
to prohibit dogs pursuing deer. 

He has been a painstaking and most useful 
legislator on every measure of public interest. 
This year the committee on public institutions 
took over the work of the old committee on 
prisons as well as that of public charitable 
institutions, of which Rep. Arkwell was a 
member and he has found much to interest 
him in the bills for a new state prison; for 


the separation of defective delinquents in 
penal institutions; for the use of prison made 
goods by town public institutions. 

He took an active interest in the matter 
of the Westboro state hospital improvement, 
as well as the disposition of the sewerage of 
the Worcester state hospital, which finally 
were embodied in the blanket appropriation 
for public institutions. 

On the Worcester bills for the new bridge 
across Lake Quinsigamond, for police control 


of Quinsigamond, for the improvement _ of 
Washington square, widening of Madison 
street in Worcester, more playgrounds and 


waiting stations in the public streets of Wor- 
ecester he was of great service, making all 
these causes his own. He also was of ma- 
terial help on the loan bill for increasing 
the city’s domestic water supply. 

While not playing for the spot-light Rep. 
Arkwell did not let things slip by him easily. 
To him Worcester was indebted largely for 
the transfer of the insane from the old Sum- 
mer street institution to the Grafton colony. 
He was born in Westboro, but is in the 
grocery and provision business in Worcester, 
where he has lived. 

William M. Armstrong. 

When Rep. William M. Armstrong of Somer- 

ville finally led the house to pass to engross- 


ment the Armstrong anti-child labor hill, after 
he might 


several prolonged fights, well have 


been satisfied with his achievements for the 
legislative year 1918. It was surely a crown- 
ing triumph for him as chairman of the com- 
mittee on social welfare, one of the newest 
legislative committee. 

This committee, when first named, was re- 
garded as a sort of. ‘‘joke committee’ estab- 
lished by the republican party leaders to take 
the wind 
party, but not expected to bring about any 
serious legislation. When the year’s record is 
reviewed, however, it will be found that the 
committee was a very patent factor in the 
session of this’ year. 

The Armstrong law prohibits the employment 
of children under 16 in certain dangerous 
trades and employments, and, also prohibits 
the employment of children under 16 for more 
than eight hours a day in textile mills, and a 
number of other employments, all confining and 
arduous. 

One of the great fights was made against 
the section concerning textile mills. One of the 
labor leaders of the house declared that it was 
in violation of the tacit agreement reached 
two years ago, at the time that the 54 hour 
law went through, concerning women and min- 
ors, that no more endeavors should be made 
by labor representatives for restrictive legis- 
lation. He said that Massachusetts mills would 
find it hard to work children only eight hours 
while adults worked nine hours. 

Rep. Armstrong, in an eloquent speech, tom- 
batted that narrow way of looking at the mat- 
ter. 

Rep. Armstrong was also largely instrumental 
in the favorable report of bills providing for 
pensions for widows with dependent children, 
for a nine-hour workday for women, for more 
powers for the minimum wage commission, for 
the employment of prisoners on waste land 
and for extension of the system of old age 
pensions. 

Rep. Armstrong served also on the commit- 
tee on education, and worked hard for legis- 
lation to improve the schools and school sys- 
tems of the state. He returned to the house 


out of the sails of the progressive . 


‘ 
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after a year’s interim, having been elected pre- 
viously to the houses of 1909, 1910 and 1911. 

He is one of the most prominent citizens of 
Somerville, having been president of the board 
of trade, director and president of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association. He had also serv- 
ed on the board of aldermen for three years. 
He is a member of the board of directors of 
the First Methodist church, of the Republican 
Club, the Masons, R. A. C., Ancient Order of 
United Workmen and associate member Kins- 
ley Post, G. A. R. 


Charles N. Atwood. 


In the election which resulted in the choice 
ot Charles N. Atwood of Middleboro to rep- 
resent the 7th Plymouth district in the house 
the chief issue was that of sending a tem- 
perance man to Beacon hill. Rep. Atwood is 
not a crusader of the speechmaking type, but 
he has attended strictly to business since he 
became @& member, absenting himself for 
only a brief period when ill, and has served 
on the committees on liquor law and elections. 

The liquor laws committee had a number of 
prominent measures to deal with. As a staunch 
temperance man Mr. Atwood voted and worked 
against the repeal of the bar and bottle bill. 

He favored the 8 o’clock opening bill for sa- 
loons and on other matters relating to liquor 
laws he stood with the recognized temperance 
element in the house. 

The town of Plympton was granted through 
his efforts a measure that enables it to so 


arrange its finances as to meet an indebted- 
ress of $4000 in successive payments yearly 
instead of in a gross sum at one time. 

Mr. Atwood was born in Middleboro and is 
a box manufacturer there. He is a member 
of the Commercial club and has served the 
town as selectman. 


George W. P. Babb. 


Territorially the largest ward in Boston is 
Ward 28, which includes the district of West 
Roxbury, and, in point of population, ranks 
third. So that the demands made upon a rep- 
resentative from this section can well be 
imagined to be many and various. Although 
he could boast of no previous legislative ex- 
perience Rep. George W. P. Babb came to the 
house this year from that district and showed 
that a man can do good service even in his 
first year. 

Having a democratie colleague he naturally 
was expected to do most of the work for his 
republican constituents. He did it conscien- 

_tiously, but he was equally ready to respond 
to a request from a citizen of opposite political 
faith. 

For several years the great need of the West 
Roxbury district has been the widening and 
extension of Washington street. That the im- 
provement was rightly demanded was never 
disputed, but because of the large expense en- 
tailed it has been postponed from year to year. 
Those who favored the work never lost cour- 
age and this year saw the desired legislation 
enacted. 

Rep. Babb took up the project and put in a 
lot of hard, work on it. He presented argu- 
ments which had much force with the commit- 
tee and the earnestness with which he argued 
his case had much weight. As a member of 
the committee on cities he showed a faculty 
of grasping at the problems of other munici- 
palities and his fellow-members have testified 
to the help he afforded tnem in disposing of 


the varying measures which came before the 
committee. 

Rep. Babb was born in Boston on Aug. 20, 
1866, and is a real estate and mortgage broker. 


He is a Mason and a member of the Republi- 
can Club of Massachusetts, the Highland Club 
and the Co-operative Secretaries Club. He is 
a president of the Roslindale Co-operative 
Bank. 


James J. Bacigalupo. 

A first year member who made a favorable 
impression upon the house of 1913 was Rep. 
James J. Bacigalupo of Ward 6, Boston. His 
record was clean and the friends that he made 
will preve a great asset to himself and his 
district if the voters of Ward-6 are wise 
enough to re-elect him. 

Because of his experience in handling the 
children in the institutions of his city for chil- 


dren, Rep. Bacigalupo was particularly well 
qualified to pass upon the various measures 
which came before the last legislature dealing 
with the child question and his advice on those 
measures was highly regarded at all times. He 
supported all measures in the interests of the 
laboring classes and was a progressive on all 
matters. 

Rep. Bacigalupo was born in Boston on May 


16, 1884, and is at present engaged in the 
practice of law in Boston. He is a Knight of 
Columbus and a member of _ the _ Dante 


Alighierie society. 


Freelon Q. Ball. 

One who has made good in the house this 
year; whose service as chairman of the as- 
sessors of his town of Monson for ten years 
has made his services of great value to his 
associates on the committee on taxation to 
which Speaker Cushing assigned him, is Rep. 
Freelon Q. Ball of the ist Hampden district. 
In a session when the committee on municipal 
finance was urging the most radical reforms 
in taxation and the commissioner of taxation 
was at the door asking for greater powers 


and supervision and confirmation of _-assessors 


men of Mr. Ball’s mental make-up were re- 
garded highly and frequently consulted by 
men of much longer experience in legislative 
affairs. 

Rep. Ball is a native of Iowa and has 
entered on his 45th year. He is thus in the 
prime of life and admirably equipped for poli- 
tical preferment. He has long been a resident 
of Monson where besides being an assessor, 


he has been clerk of the water commission 
for eleven years. 


John Ballantyne. 

In his second year in the house, Rep. John 
Ballantyne of Ward 21, Boston, was again on 
the committee on metropolitan affairs, and had 
added to to these important duties membership 
on the constitutional amendments committee. 

The metropolitan affairs committee had over 
150 matters referred to it, and the other com- 
mittee had to deal with woman suffrage, the 
initative and referendum, in several proposi- 
tions; an amendment to prohibit sectarian leg- 
islation; another to permit cities and towns to 
deal in the necessaries of life; and to permit 
any public body to take land by eminent do- 
main. 

Rep. Ballantyne had charge of the adverse 
report on the necessaries of life proposition, 
and fought it well. Rep. Ballantyne’s argument 
would probably have carried the votes, but for 
the fact that the public sentiment has been 
unusually aroused during the year by the U. § 
government investigation revealing the fact 
that while the miners have obtained a slight 


advance in wages the consumers are compelled 
not only to pay that but a further amount three 
times as much, which the coal operators have 
added to the price of coal. 

Rep. Ballantyne was a conservative, and voted 
against woman suffrage and the initiative and 
referendum. He demonstrated his humanity, 
however, by offering an amendment, which was 
adopted, to the bill to prohibit the civil ser- 
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vice commission from asking questions of ap- 
plicants for positions concerning their youthful 
eareer in the courts. The bill would have raised 
the age to 18. Mr. Ballantyne saw that this 
went too far and would have killed the bill, and 
his.amendment cut it to 17. 

Rep. Ballantyne had charge of several mat- 
ters for the metropolitan affairs committee 
which he carried along successfully. He could 
always be depended on to be in his seat in 
the house, one of a faithful few, as well as un- 
relaxing in his attention to committee business. 
He frequently took part in debate in the house 
on various matters, and always held the atten- 
tion of the members. There is. little doubt 
that he will be returned for a third year. 

Rep. Ballantyne’s previous experience in the 
city council, and his legal attaipments, make 
him a valuable member of the legislature. 


Clarence A. Barnes. 


Rep. Clarence A. Barnes of Mansfield, al- 
though only 30 years old, was entrusted with 
great honor and responsibility this last legis- 
lative year for he was the McCall leader in 
the house, in the contest for the United States 
senator nomination. 

When finally Weeks won the requisite num- 


ber which had been agreed upon, over and 
above a majority, Rep. Barnes in a graceful 
speech that was much applauded, moved to 


make the nomination unanimous. Rep. Barnes 
had done his best for his candidate, and when 
it was all over showed that he was a good 
loser. 

Speaker Cushing appointed Rep. 
the chairmanship of the 


Barnes to 
committee on 


elec- 


tions, and to a place on the judiciary commit- 
tee, in his second year in the house, and such 
confidence proved well-founded. As a rule, the 
Mansfield man voted with the conservatives, 
but his town will remember him best and most 
gratefully for what may be regarded as radical 
legislation—the bill to relieve cities and towns 
of more of the cost of abolishing grade cross- 
ings. 

Rep. Barnes succeeded in securing the sub- 
stitution for an adverse committee report of 
the bill to relieve communities altogether, in 
cases where the railroad should petition for 
abolition, and to cut from 10 to 5 p. ce. the 
percentage of cost in other cases where the 
community filed the petition. 

The Mansfield representative was the leader 
in the fight against woman suffrage, declaring 
that to put the new burden upon them would 
be a mistake. 

Rep. Barnes was willing to support the Bliss 
bill, which called for only male voting on the 
question, or the Drury bill, allowing both sex- 
es to express an Opinion. There is little doubt 


that the republican leaders in Rep. Barnes’ 
district have their eyes on the young man 


as of senatorial timber, a few years hence. 


James F. Barry. 


Rep. James F. Barry of Agawam is one of 
the hill town democrats at the state house, 
whose constituents have liked his record well 
enough to retain him for three’ successive 
years in the legislature, and he has served 
each year on the important committee on 
railroads. 

In addition to taking part in the delibera- 
tions of this committee he presented a bill 
on behalf of the town of Agawam for a $100,- 
oc¢e expenditure for water mains, bills for sup- 
port of two aged women, formerly of the old 
Ponkapoag tribe, and a bill to enable a civil 


was veteran, who was a minor when he en- 
listed, to get his bounty. 

He has appeared also several times on be- 
half of bills for riprapping work on the banks 
of the Connecticut river at Agawam, and first 
petitioned for work of a similar nature when 
he was a selectman of Agawam, which posi- 
tion ke has held for 16 years. 

Mr. Barry was born in Agawam Dec. 4, 1857, 


and received his education there. He is a 
farmer and a dealer in coal and has been 
honored with many town offices. 


Joseph L. Barry. 


Rep.) Woe” 


Barry of Lynn waited long and 
served faithfully for his recognition from his 
fellow republicans of the 14th Essex district, 


and there is none 
among the young 


more popular than Barry 
men of his party. But the 


old liners had to have their day and when 
Frank W. Atkins had served his term, the 
slogan all down the line was ‘Joe Barry.’ 


Thus he came to the house as the logical can- 
didate of his constituents. 

Rep. Barry is a graduate of Harvard univer- 
sity, of the Boston Uuiversity law school, has 
not yet entered upon his 34th year, and the 
world of politics is all before him. So well 
equipped is he by education and natural abil- 
ity that his second year in the legislature will 
undoubtedly find him forging ahead on the 
committees on legal affairs or judiciary, for 
he has all the attributes within him for a well 


balanced floor leader. This year he served on 
the committee on banks and banking, which 
had for the first time to consider a “blue sky” 
law for Massachusetts, to end wild cat specu- 
lation in securities of the ‘‘Hawthorne” type 
with no more assets than the “blue sky.” 
Rep. Barry was one of a committee of five 
to draft the act, and to it he gave his best 
thought and work. The principle was alto- 
gether new and the act necessarily drastic and 
it naturally aroused some conflict of opinion, 
but that so fair a start was made in this class 


of legislation is largely due to Rep. Joseph L. 
Barry of Lynn and his associates. 

Lynn has had a number of important mat- 
ters before the legislature on all of which Mr. 
Barry rendered devoted service. 

On the bill to enable Lynn to take over an 
additional water supply from the Ipswich river 
at Martin’s pond, something for which the Shoe 
City has been waiting a dozen years; the City 
of Lynn harbor commission bill for the devel- 
opment of Lynn harbor along lines suggested 
by the harbor investigation commission as re- 
vised by the municipal council, which when ac- 
cepted by the voters calls for the expenditure 
of $1,200,000 to increase the commercial import- 
ance of the city; the big $5,000,000 river and 
harbor bill, which if passed would enable the 
harbor and land commission to make Lynn 
harbor a port of call for ocean commerce, all 
found a strong supporter in Rep. Barry. 

Mr. Barry has shown himself built upon pro- 
gressive lines and standing for everything that 
is progressively republican. He has stood for 
the interest of the workingman and working 
woman on all bills to benefit labor and his 
record will be found to be clear. Calm in his 
judgment of public questions, true to his con- 
victions and not afraid to express them when 
occasion demands, Rep. Joseph L. Barry is 
one of those new members of the house who 


is bound to make his mark. Mr. Barry is a 
member of the Lynn Historical society, the 
Lynn Harvard club and the Oxford club. 
John E. Beck, 
There was no more experienced legislator 
in the house this year than Rep. John BJ, 
Beck of Chelsea, whose public service ex- 


tends over a _ period John Beck 
knows the ropes and 
closely in touch with 
believes that while a member of the legisla- 
ture is expected to decide questions on his 
individual judgment, he should pay atten- 
tion to the sentiment of the men who send 
him there. In other words he considers that 
a true representative should “‘represent’’ the 
district that send him to the state house. 
Although born in Boston on May 10, 1869, 
Rep. Beck has passed most of his life in 
Chelsea, and has been identified with many 
of its activities. He entered the board of 
aldermen in 1898 and served for four years. 
In 1902 he went to the house and served two 
years, being assigned to the committees on 
street railways, fisheries and game and print- 
ing. In 1905 and 1906 he was in the senate 
and was an influential member of the com- 
mittees on cities, harbors and drainage. He 
was mayor of Chelsea in 1908, and had a 
most trying experience when the big fire in 
that year which wiped out a large portion of 
the city and drove thousands homeless to 
seek aid at the hands of sympathetic human- 
ity. It was because of Rep. Meck’s familiar- 
ity. It was because of Rep. Beck’s familiar- 
led to his being appointed a member of the 
committee of metropolitan affairs this year. 


of 15 years. 
he knows how to keep 


his constituents. He 


Everett E. Belding. 

Everett KE. Belding was elected to represent 
the 5th Hampden district in the house this 
'vear after a sharp four-cornered fight for the 
republican nomination and he made a valu- 
‘able addition to the Springfield delegation. 

Rep. Belding had the advantage of three 
‘years prelimiuary training in the Springfield 
city council and during that time served on 


a 
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the committee on street lighting. With this ex- 
perience he was a big asset to the committee 
on public lighting, to which the speaker as- 
signed him at the beginning of the year. 
Rep. Belding was born in Springfield in 1879 
and has passed all of his life in that city. He 
attended the public schools and Phillips An- 
dover academy. After leaving school he went 
into business and a few years ago organized 
the Everett E. Belding company, dealers in 
shoe store furnishings, and became the treasur- 


er and general manager of the firm. Last year, 
before undertaking his campaign for the legis- 
lature he sold out his business. 

Joseph J. Benson. 

An active first year member of the Boston 
delegation in the house of 1913 was Rep. Joseph 
J. Benson, the young democrat from the 24th 
Suffolk district. 

Although a first year man, the manner and 
apparent ease with which he took hold of his 
legislative duties were worthy of a veteran. 

He introduced a number of important meas- 
ures, several of which were enacted into law. 
He was one of the petitioners for the proposi- 
tion to give the state board of conciliation and 
arbitration the power to summon _ witnesses 


eoncerning any phase of any investigation of 
an industrial dispute and also to compel the 
production of books and papers and to admin- 
ister oaths to witnesses. The provisions of 
Rep. Benson’s bill are finally incorporated in 
another measure extending the powcrs of the 
boaré which is now law. This was one of the 
important pieces of labor legislation enacted 
during the past session. 

Rep. Benson also introduced a bill for the 
widening of Neponset avenue in Dorchester, 
the purpose of which was to relieve the con- 
gestion at that point and to better business 
conditions. He made a hard but unsuccessful 
fight for this measure. Another measure orig- 
inating with this young’ Boston legislator 
would make gas and electric companies pay 


consumers from whom they demand deposits, 
6 percent interest on the money. Still another 
measure which Rep Benson introduced in the 
interests of his constituents provided for 5-cent 
fares between the terminal station of the Shaw- 
mut branch of the Old Colony railroad in 
Poston and any point on the branch ending at 
Mattapan. 

On all labor bilis and on all the big progres- 
sive measures, including bills to regulate child 
labor and pure food measures, Rep. Benson 
voted always in the interests of the big majority 
of the people. Speaker Cushing appointed him 
to the committee on military affairs and his 
work in that body was marked by strict atten- 
tion to duty. 

Rep. Benson is a native of Boston, is 28 
years old and was graduated from the public 
schools. 


Enos H. Bigelow. 

As house chairman of the committee on 
public health, Rep. Enos H. Bigelow of Fram- 
ingham, a physician, found a wide field of 
useful endeavor for the health and welfare 
of the people of the commonwealth as well as 
one of great personal interest to himself. 

Dr. Biglow had before him some measures 
of large importance during the session affect- 
ing tenement house conditions, the sale of 
unwholesome food, for the reorganiaztion of 
the state board of health, on the pure food 
law, the sale of diseased meat, to facilitate 
the work of the state board in investigating 
infectious diseases, on marking articles from 
cold storage, for the further investigation of 
infantile paralysis and for a definite state 
policy as to tuberculosis, on all of which, and 


the practical ex- 
was of the greatest 
legislature. 
report 
what has been known as the Fall River tuber- 


especially the last named, 
perience of the doctor 
value to his associates and to the 

His committee at one time voted to 


culosis bill in effect though somewhat 
changed and modified as to its more drastic 
features. Later, owing to the failure of the 


senate to join, the house adopted the order 
under which a recess committee was appoint- 
ed to investigate the whole subject of tuber- 
culosis and its treatment and to report to 
the next legislature. The sentiment being 
against any recess committee this year Dr. 
Bigelow did not personally support the order, 
but when the latter passed in spite of the 
speaker’s opposition, the presiding officer of 
the house at once placed the doctor at the 
head of it as its chairman. 

Gov. Foss and the executive council refused 
to grant any allowances for expenses 
for a recess committee and Dr. Bige- 
low finding that his associates on the house 
committee felt as he did and were willing to 
meet the expenses out of their own pockets 
at once went ahead with the work. 

Under Chairman Bigelow’s direction this 
committee was not long in turning publicity 
upon a condition of things that had not been 
imagined in Massachusetts. “He found that 
local boards of health were very far from 
meeting their responsibility under the law. It 
is anticipated that the committee’s report next 
December will throw such light on the prob- 
lem of handling the dread disease that the leg- 
islatute will enact laws remedying conditions. 

The doctor had the gratification of putting 
through the “pure food’ bill which the gov- 
ernor signed. With the committee on agri- 


culture his committee handled some ten differ- 
ent milk bills, and reported the Meaney Dill 
for the labelling of pasteurized milk or milk 
produced outside of Massachusetts. 

Besides his duties on public health, the doc- 
tor was on the committee on liquor law on 
which he took a conservative position in the 
interest of temperance. He was interested 
for the Framingham measures, the bills to pay 
extra compensation to former assessors, for 
the Framingham park loan, for the validation 
of the Framingham school and sewer loan 
bonds, the Beaver Dam brook drainage bill, 
and the Normal school dormitory bill. 


Alvin E. Bliss. 
Rep. Alvin E. Bliss of Malden has demon- 
strated such ability as a legislative leader that 
he is certain to be elected to the senate sooner 


or later. If, as is expected, Sen. Allen of Mel- 
rose retires this year, the seat will go to Mal- 
den, and then nothing can prevent the nomina- 
tion of Bliss by the republicans and his elec- 
tion by all the voters of the district, for there 
is none more popular than Rep. Bliss. 

In his fourth year in the house, as his 1913 
term was, Rep. Bliss was the left bower of the 
rules committee, if White of Newton was the 
right bower, for Bliss could be depended on as 
a party whip to bring the republicans into 
camp when nobody else could. 

In the campaign for the United States sen- 
atorship, there was no more devoted or loyal 
supporter of Cong. Weeks than Rep. Bliss, 
and his good judgment and excellent counsel 
were much depended on. 

Rep. Bliss has for years been regarded as 
one of the republican leaders of the state. In 
the counsels of the state committee, as well 
as in district committees, and in the legisla- 
tive campaign committee his julgment has been 
deferred to. During the legislative year of 1913 
he was chairman of the committee on municipal 


finance, which put through some of the most 
important financial legislation of the year. 
Rep. Bliss’ membership on the special recess 


committee on municipal indebtedness had well 
qualified him for this chairmanship, and the 
majority of the bills reported by the recess 
committee were reported favorably by Chair- 
man Bliss and are now on the statute-book, 
chief among them being that to abolish $12 
tax limit; to allow each city to fix its own 
limit; to allow mayors to make up the bud- 
get, the council to have the power to reduce, 
but not to raise any item; that no city depart- 
ment be allowed to exceed appropriations ex- 
cept in cases where the health or safety of 
the people is involved; assessors to be appoint- 
ed, subject to the approval of the tax commis- 
sioner; to permit early collections of poll taxes; 
abolition of discounts; prohibition of demand 
notes; uniform fiscal year; serial bonds es- 
tablished and sinking-fund system abolished; 
borrowings within the debt limit for specified 
purposes within a debt limit of 2 1-2 per cent. 
of city valuations, and 3 per cent of town 
valuations; borrowings outside the debt limit, 
and for specified flimited periods only, for 
water, lighting, playgrounds, and temporary 
one year loans for certain limited purposes. 
There were 16 bills altogether, and the changes 
brought about are both revolutionary and salu- 
tary. 

Rep. Bliss was also one of the most promi- 
nent members of the committee on cities, and 
had charge of important matters reported by 
that committee. His handling of the Avery 
street widening bill was especially masterly, 
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for some Boston democrats made an especially 
vicious attack on it, endeavoring by false 
charges of “graft’’ to befog the issue, despite 
the fact that the chamber of commerce and 
finance commission had endorsed the bill. 

Gen. Bliss believed that the party ought to 
take some step toward laying before the voters 
the question of woman suffrage, in order to 
carry out the republican platform pledge, and 
therefore, whe nthe election laws committee 
reported the Drury public opinion bill adversely 
he moved to substitute a bill calling for an 
opinion from the male voters, and made a 
good fight for it. 

Gen. Bliss is a very popular member of a 
number of fraternal societies and is well-known 
all through the eastern section of the state. 


Charles M. Blodgett. 


The able and valuable service rendered to 
the state by Dr. Charles M. Blodgett as a 
member of the house in 1911 and 1912 was rec- 
ognized this year by Speaker Cushing, who 
appointed the Malden man to the committee 
on ways and means, the financial committee 
of the legislature. 

Rep. Blodgett, as a member of that body, 
took a conservative position against the tend- 


- 


ency of the year to pile up a big state tax 
and he opposed many a measure whose effect 
would be to bleed the taxpayers. 

His knowledge of the taxation situation and 
of matters concerning the metropolitan district, 
gleaned partly from his experience in the 
house of 1912 and 1911, enabled him to act 
wisely and with confidence on most matters, 
and if it were not for men like Rep. Blod- 
gett there is no telling how much above the 
$8,000,000 mark the state tax this year would 
have gone. 

Rep. Blodgett succeeded in getting through 
this year a bill to permit the board of alder- 
men of Malden to designate the opening and 
closing time of the polls in primary elections, 
and a bill to enable the cities of Malden and 
Medford to make contracts as to sewerage dis- 
posal. 

On the great question of the year he 
showed himself a progressive republican. He 
voted for the presidential primary, the initia- 
tive and referendum and the simple referen- 
dum which passed both branches of the legis- 
lature as an amendment to the constitution. 
He believes in party government and party 
responsibility and voted against Gov. Foss’s 
scheme for the abolition of party enrolment. 

Rep. Blodgett was born in Stoughton on Ap- 
ril 3, 1870, and was’ graduated from the Har- 
vard medical school. His father was a justice 
of the superior court of the commonwealth. 
He is a physician, is a member of the Elks, 
Red Men, Knights of Pythias, Eagles and the 
Malden club. He was elected to the Malden 
common council 1906 and 1907. The three years 
next following he served on the Malden board 
of aldermen, and in 1910 was chairman of the 
board. He is a member of the Malden board 
of trade. 


Edward C. Bodfish. 


Rep. Edward C. Bodfish last fall restored the 
6th Plymouth representative district to the 
democratic column and thereby proved beyond 
all doubt his political strength in the district. 

This was Rep. Bodfish’s second year as a 
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member of the house. His first term was 
served in the legislature of 1911. 

That the Plymouth voters made no mistake 
in sending Rep. ‘Bodfish back this year is 
attested by the acts and resolves of this year’s 
legislature. The district would have been one 
of the great beneficiaries of the $5,000,000 ap- 
propriation bill for harbor development for 
which Rep. Bodfish fought as hard as anybody. 
He vigorously defended the Buzzard’s Bay 
fisheries against all hostile legislation, got 
through a bill for the further improvement of 


Mattapoisett’s water supply and a bill legalizing 
the acts of that town in town meeting, advocat- 
ed an investigation of Buzzard’s Bay fisheries, 
and opposed a single headed fish and game com- 
mission. 

This is a brief outline of Rep. Bodfish’s work 
in the last legislature, It is nothing more than 
a brief outline. He was an active worker in 
behalf of all progressive measures and at all 
times voted in line with the sentiment of the 
present day. He was again appointed to the 
committee on fisheries and game, where he had 
an opportunity to do considerable work for 
his district. 

Rep. Bedfish was born in Wareham on March 
12, 1871, and graduated from the public schools 
of that town. He is in the dry goods busi- 
ness. He is a member of the Lotus club. 

J. Bernard Boland. 

In Rep. J. Bernard Boland, the voters of 
the 1st Berkshire dist. had a legislator of whom 
they may well be proud. The North Adams 
man, who is one of the leading young attor- 


neys of western Massachusetts, ranked among 
the ablest men in the house, and, although it 
was his first term, he distinguished himself 
upon various occasions in debates upon import- 
ant subjects. 

He was assigned to the committee on taxa- 
tion by Speaker Cushing and rendered valuable 
service on that committee, which considered 
many important measures this year designed 
to improve Massachusetts’ unscientific taxa- 


tion system, under which, according to the tax 
commissioner, billions of dollars’ worth of tax- 
able property escapes the assessors. Rep. Boland 
worked hard with the other members of the 
committee to work out a scientific solution of 
the problem and made a hard fight to secure 
the passage of a resolve for a recess investiga- 
tion of the tax situaton, but it was defeated in 
the senate after passing the house. 

North Adams fared well in the matter of local 
legislation during the last session and a large 
measure of the credit for this fact is due to 
Rep. Boland and his popularity with his asso- 
ciates on the hill. Four bills of local importance 
went through, all of them of considerabe bene- 
fit to the city to permit the city to make an 
additional water loan; for further improvements 
at the normal school there; to authorize the 
taking of land for the water supply and to 
enabie the city to put wires underground for 
municipal purposes. “ 

Kep. Boland is a republican who believes in 
keeping up with the times and so manifested 
by his votes on the various big questions that 
came up during the year. He was strongly 
progressive in his attitude and was particular- 
ly judicious and friendly in his consideration 
of all. Conclusive proof of his fearlessness and 
independence was shown when he allied him- 
self against the majority party and helped to 
secure the passage of a resolve for a recess 
committee to investigate women and child la- 
bor. His position on all labor matters was 
favorable to the workers and he was one of 
the most active members in the legislature on 
the bills affecting labor. 

_.ep. Boland was born in North Adams on 
Jan. 21, 1886, and is a graduate of the public , 
schools there and of Georgetown University 
Law school. 

He is a practicing lawyer in North Adams 
and practised for three years with James P. 
Magenis in Boston. He was instructor in the 
Boston Evening Commercial High schools in 
1910 and 1911. He is an Elk, a Knight of Colum- 
us and a member of the New England George- 
town club. 


William Booth. 
The value of experience to a, legislator was 
well exemplified in the session of 1913 by Rep. 


William 
who 


Booth 
completed his fourth term from the 9th 
Bristol district with great credit to ‘himself and 
considerable benefit to the people of his city. 
Rep. Booth was this year re-appointed to the 
committee on public lighting and was also given 


of Fall River, a republican, 


a place on the committee on elections. On both 
of these committees he rendered able and effi- 
cient service. 

Rep. Booth was very active in the considera- 
tion of the various Fall River bills, being in- 
strumental in securing the passage of the bill 
to permit Fall River to incur debt for an im- 
provement of its sewerage system. He was 
a strong opponent of the bill for the 
consolidation of the street and engineering de- 
partments, believing that it is for the best in- 
terests of Fall River that the superintendent of 
streets be elected by the aldermen rather than 
appointed by the mayor. 

Rep. Booth was born in Hyde, Cheshire, Eng., 
and was graduated from the public schools of 
Fall River. He is a collector by occupation 
and is a member of the Central Republican club, 
Friendship social club, Elks, Moose, Knights 
of Pythias, Foresters of America and the Phil- 
anthropic Burial society. He served in the Fall 
River board of aldermen for four years and 
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has been a member on the republican city 
committee there. 


Henry E. Bothfeld. 

For constructive legislation, and statesman- 
like ability, no man in the house of 1913 took 
higher rank than Rep. Henry E. Bothfeld of 
Newton. As chairman of the important com- 
mittee on metropolitan affairs he had a hand 
in drafting and reporting and _ pushing 
throukh to enactment some of the biggest 
bills of the year. 

A whole chapter could be written about the 


tenement-house legislation, which he succeed- 
ed in putting on the statute books. There were 
two bills, a general bill applying to all cities 
and towns and a special bill for Boston. Con- 
cretely speaking, the new act affecting Boston 
added about 35,000 buildings to the 75,000 pre- 
viously put under the direct control of the 
health department and subject to health in- 
spection twice a year. To carry out its pro- 
vision will require the addition of 15 inspec- 
tors to the Boston force under the health de- 
partment. 

Under the new act the board can proceed 
against the owner, lesee or tenant. 

Another notable achievement of Rep. Both- 
feld was the putting through over the govern - 
or’s veto, of the bill to allow the city of 
Newton to take more water from the Charles 
river. 

Patrick H. Boyle. 

If one was asked as to the distinguishing 

characteristic of Patrick H. Boyle, who rep- 


Ma 


resented the town of Manchester and the 21st 
Essex district during the legislative session 
just closed, the reply would be, an unruffled 
delightful urbanity, which made it a pleasure 
to greet him on the part of all of his asso- 
ciates, for aside from political dfferences Rep. 
Boyle could count every man in the house his 
friend. 

He is a staunch, though progressive repub- 
lican, and was of valued aid in the choice of a 


United States senator in the party caucus 
and on the floor, voting for the Hon. John W. 
Weeks of Newton on the final call in the 134 
who elected the present senator. Mr. Boyle 
also voted for the constitutional amendment to 
make women eligible for appointment as nota- 
ries in this commonwealth. He voted for the 
order for an investigation of telephone rates 
and charges in the commonwealth. He was 
recorded in favor of making New Year’s day a 
holiday as it is in other states and he opposed 
the bill to take the vote on granting licenses 
for intoxicating liquors in cities and towns on 
the day of the state election. Mr. Boyle was 
also opposed to the bill to abolish party en- 
rollment and he voted for the amendment to 
permit cities and towns to purchase and sell 
_the necessaries of life to their inhabitants. 

Rep. Boyle was selected by Speaker Cushing 
for the committee on water supply, a position 
which greatly interested him for the reason 
that he became a factor in settling the pro- 
longed fight between Salem and Beverly over 
Wenham lake and subsequently as to Ipswich 
river. 

Rep. Boyle succeeded Major H. Bert Knowles 
of Golucester, who had served his allotted two 
years in the house, the friends of Rep. Boyle 
and the people of Manchester are looking for- 
ward confidently to the latter’s return. He was 
a hard.worker for the $5,000,000 river and 
harbor pill under which Gloucester would have 
materially been benefited. 


Alvah J. Bradstreet. 

Rep. Alvah J. Bradstreet of Danvers, repre- 
senting the 20th Essex district in the house 
of 1918, was largely interested in all health and 
temperance matters, and was therefore ap- 
pointed to the committee on public health. He 


was one of the hardest working members of 
that committee, never missing a session, al- 
though the number of bills sent to that com- 
mittee broke all records. 

Rep. Bradstreet has always stood strongly 
for legislation to improve the condition of the 
child, the home, and to promote temperance. 
He took a deep interest in the anti-cigarette 
bill, which as a personal tribute to him, voted 
unanimously to report the bill which provided 
that any minor under 17 found in possession 
of a cigarette might be taken into custody by 
a constable or police officer, as a deliquent 
child; but could be put on probation. 

Although the bill failed to pass, Rep. Brad- 
street made a good fight for it, and won in- 
creased respect from his colleagues for his 
courage and devotion. 

Rep. Bradstreet was always on deck when- 
ever any legislation affecting Essex county, 
and Danvers in particular was pending, and he 
rarely missed a roll call. 

He was born in Danvers on Oct. 18, 1862, and 
was graduated from the public schools and 
from the Sprague Correspondence School of 
Law. He is a prosperous milk dealer, being 
president of the Salem Milkmen’s association 
and a member of the Danvers Improvement as- 
sociation. 

He has long been prominent in local affairs, 
as selectman, assessor, justice of the peace, 
notary public, and member of the republican 
town committee. 

He has held high office in various fraternal 
organizations—the Masons, Odd Fellows, K. P., 
Good Templars, Grange and the Danvers His- 
torical society and the Bradstreet family asso- 
ciation, of which he is president. 


Rep. Bradstreet voted for woman suffrage, 
because he held that the plank in the republi- 
can platform pointed toward a submission of 
the question to the people, and he believes in 
keeping faith at all hazards. 


James J. Brennan. 

For three years Rep. James J. Brennan of 
Charlestown, has represented the 8rd Suffolk 
district in the house. No man can re- 
ceive political preferment in Charlestown un- 
less he goes out and takes his chances in a 
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free-for-all fight and then ‘‘delivers the 
That is exactly what Rep. 

Rep. Brennan, in private life, is president 
of Local 74, of the International Union of 
Steam Iungineers, and is a stationery engineer 
by trade. His position at the head of his 
trade organization places him in the fore- 
front of the organized labor movement in Bos- 
ton. As a member of the house he has been 
active in every labor measure. He was in- 
strumental in securing the passage of the 54- 
hour a week law for women and children, and 
has fought hard to perfect the measure in 
every detail. Other labor measures to which 
he devoted himself during the last session was 
a resolve for a legislative investigation of the 
child labor situation in the state. He also 
worked hard for the peaceful persuasion bill 
and the bill to make permanent the office of 
chief inspector of boiler inspection in depart- 
ment of the district police. 

Speaker Cushing appointed the Charlestown 
representative this year to a place on the 
committee on public lighting, where he fought 
hard for bills to do away with the extra 
charges imposed upon small gas and electric 
light consumers for the use of meters. 

Rep. Brennan was born in Boston on May 2, 
1882, and was graduated from the public 
schools of the city. He served in the old Bos- 
ton common council in 1908 and 1909. 


goods.”’ 
Brennan has done. 


John P. Brennan. 

Rep. John P. Brennan of Cambridge, the 
38rd Middlesex representative district, fully 
lived up to the expectations of his friends in 
the house of 1918. 

Equipped with an ability to express himself 
forcefuly and eloquently in debate, he made 
an admirable champion for Cambridge’s needs. 
He was one of the leaders in the several bat- 
tles for pure food legislation and was per- 
haps as much responsible as any one other 
man for the passage through the house of the 
bill to prohibit the saie of diseased or un- 
wholesome substances for food purposes. : 

He personally introduced and secured the 
passage of a bill to enable the commissioner 
of public safety to expend 35 cents extra on 
$1000 of valuation, for a better administra- 
tion of the city’s affairs and he was also in- 
strumental in securing the passage of the Dill 
to encourage manufacturing in the city. He 
also introduced and worked hard for the -bill 
to force the towns tontiguous to Cambridge 
to bear their part of the burden of maintaining 
the bridges between Boston and Cambridge. 

Because of his excellent service last year 
Speaker Cushing reappointed him to the im- 
portant committee on metropolitan affairs, 
where he had considerable influence in the 
consideration of many important measures af- 
fecting the metropolitan district, of which 
Cambridge is a prominent part. Rep. Bren- 
nan was elected chairman of the Cambridge 
delegation by the democratic members, and 
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his leadership was of the right kind. ‘That lis 
judgment was good was shown by the fact 
that the entire delegation voted as a unit prac- 
tically throughout the session, He made a 
hard fight for the bill to provide for a more 
fair distribution of the cost of maintaining the 
Cambridge bridges and to partly relieve the 
city of Cambridge from the heavy expense 
which it pays at present. 

Rep. Brennan was born in Cambridge on 
March 1, 1876, and secured his education in 
the public schools, later receiving his LL. B. 
from Boston University Law School. He is a 
member of the Massachusetts Democratic 
club and an honorary member of the Har- 
vard Democratic club. He is a Knight of Col- 


umbus, 


a 
Hibernians, 
Mystic Nobles of Granada. He served on the 


member of the Ancient Order of 
the Knights of Equity and _ the 


Cambridge board of aldermen in 1908 ano 
1909. : 
Vincent Brogna. 

One of the bright young members of the 
Beston delegation in the house of 1913 who 
made an excellent record for faithful and hon- 
est service was Vincent Brogna of Ward 6, 

the ‘‘dearo’’ ward of Mayor Fitzgerald. 

He was born in Italy on May 14, 1887, 
came to this country with 


and 
his parents when 


pes 


but a child. He was the 
Roston public schools and later obtained his 
degree from the Boston University Law school. 
He is a member of the Knights of Columbus 
and was a member of the democratic state 
committee in 1911. 


graduated from 


Michael J. Brophy. 

Rep. Michael J. Brophy of East Boston 
achieved new fame in his fourth year in the 
house by securing the passage of a bill to 
make possible the abolition of the East Boston 
tunnel toll, the most important measure, so 
fer as the Noddle Island is concerned that was 
kefore the legislature. 

It was Rep. Brophy, who, after the govern- 


or had vetoed the original proposition, on the 
ground that it did not meet all>the consti- 
tutional requirements, paved the way for the 
rassage of a new measure, to meet all the 
desires of the governor, which was finally 
signed by the latter. As the result of the pass- 
age of this measure, persons crossing the East 
Boston tunnel will be relieved of the penny 
toll with which the transit board and the leg- 
islature afflicted East Boston. 

Speaker Cushing reappointed the East Bos- 
ton man to the committee on metropolitan af- 
fairs this year, which committee considered 
the various proposed amendments to the city. 
charter. Rep. Brophy fought strongly for an 
amendment to enlarge the membership of the 
city council and personally introduced a bill 
te this end. Another measure of great interest 
to East Boston which Brophy made a hard 
fight for was that for an armory in the Hast 
Boston district which he himself introduced. 
He was also the author of the bill to make 
uniform the hours of opening and closing the 


polls at primaries preceding the state elec- 
tion. 
Rep. Brophy was one of the leaders in the 


fight for pure food legislation. He personally 
introduced a number of bills to protect the 
public against the purchase of unwholesome 
focds and was instrumental in getting through 
several important measures along this line. 
The East Boston man’s success in the leg- 
islature during the last four years is due to 
a capacity for hard work that is not exceeedd 
by any other member of the legislature. There 
was not a single measure involving democratic 
principles or affecting the rights of the peo- 
ple in which Rep. Brophy’s handiwork was not 


apparent. There were few members of either 
branch who could get more votes on any meas- 
ure than he. Without question Rep. Brophy is 
one of the most popular legislators who has 
sat on Beacon hill in years. 

Representing a laboring 
Brophy naturally took a deep interest in all 
measures affecting the laboring classes and 
helped push through the house many of the 
important bills that became law this year. 

Rep. Brophy obtained his education in a pa- 
rochial school. He is in the real estate and in- 
surance business. He was a district delegate 
from Boston to the national democratie con- 
vention at Baltimore. In 1911 he served on the 
special congressional redistricting committee. 
He is a member of the Assumption Catholic 
association and the Jeffries Point Rowing asso- 
ciation. 


constituency, Mr. 


Daniel J. Buckley. 


The interests of the city of Chicopee have 
been well taken care of in the past two years 
by Rep. Daniel J. Buckley, an able and level- 
headed business man, who has applied his busi- 
ness training to his legislative work, with the 
result that he has proved a solon of consid- 
erable value to the commonwealth because of 
the soundness of his judgment and the conser- 
vative consideration which he gave to all mat- 
ters that came before him. 

Rep. Buckley secured the passage of two 
important pieces of legislation for his city 
during the past session, One was a bill to 
authorize the superior court to sit at the city 
of Chicopee for naturalization business. The 
other regulates the maintenance of the bridge 
over the Connecticut river between the city of 
Chicopee and the town of West Springfield so 


that each community shall share a proper 
proportion of the maintenance expense. 

Rep. Buckley took the floor upon several 
occasions during the session to defend reports 
of the committee on public service, of which 
he was an active member, and he at all times 
received the attention of the house because of 
the jogic and directness of his arguments. 

He stood loyally by the democratic platform 
and the promises made to the voters therein, 
on which he was elected, and supported every 
progressive and humane piece of legislation that 
came before the house. On labor matters he 
always voted in the interests of the men who 
work, — 

Rep. Buckley was born in Chicopee on March 


31, 1876, and was graduated from the public 
schools of that city. He is in the plumbing 
business. He is also prominent in the demo- 


cratic party in Chicopee, being a member of 
the city committee. Before his election to the 
legislature, he served his city on the board of 
aldermen in 1908, 1909, 1910 and 1911. He is 
a member of the Knights of Columbus, Ancient 
Order of Hibernians and the Red Men. 


John H. Buckley. 

Rep. John H. Buckley of the 24th Suffolk 
district was one of the trio of democrats who 
swept that usually strong republican district 
for the first time. 


Rep. Buckley was a hard worker for the 


needs of his district, promoting bills for high- 
way improvement, the extension of the subway, 
the Granite avenue bridge and all the others. 

Gov. Foss’ special message on the need of 
a special commission on inebriety was. the 
result of a bill filed by Rep. Buckley and 
pleased no member of the house more than 
him. His bill provided that only ‘obnoxious, 
dangerous or vicious’? drunkards shall be incar- 
cerated in a criminal or correctional institution: 

All other habitual drunkards should be sent 
to a hospital, where, if able to pay, they should 
be charged not to exceed $7 a week for care 
and maintenance until such time as the trus- 
tees consider their physical and moral condi- 
tion such as to warrant release. Rep. Buckley 
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is sustained by many physicians in the belief 
that drunkenness is a disease, and should be 
treated as such. The bill went to the social 
welfare committee, having been referred to 
that committee because it had kindred matters 
before it. 

When Gov. Foss sent in his special message 
it proved just the happiest solution for all con- 
cerned. The strength of Rep. Buckley’s argu- 
ments, and the formidable array of statistitcs 
and authorities he had been able to mobilize 
before the committee, had had a powerful ef- 
fect; but unfortunately the state’s institutions 
are already overcrowded, and the biggest state 
tax on record was staring the legislature in the 
face. The committee on social welfare jump- 
ed at the suggestion to refer Rep. Buckley’s 
bill to a’special commission to study the sub- 


Sect and postpone expenditures for another ° 


year. 

Rep. Buckley had been working throughout 
the session on these problems having been for 
years convinced that the drunk-laws of Mas- 
sachusetts on the subject are of little avail, 
that they do nothing for the drunkard, occa- 
sional or habitual, and much harm to his 
family and dependents. 

Rep. Buckley was a faithful member of the 
committee on water supply which had to deal 
with some big problems relating to the health 
and comfort of citizens in many parts of the 
state. ; 

John H. Buckley was one of the best fitted 
members of the house of 19138. Born in Dor- 
chester on July 27, 1863, he was graduated from 
the common schools and the English high school. 
He is in the real estate business, and a direc- 
tor of the Massachusetts Co-operative Bank. 
He is a member of the Ward 24 democratic 
elub, the Elks, Knights of Columbus, Dor- 
chester Gentlemen’s Driving Club, and _ the 
Dorchester Trades Association, of which he is 
secretary. P 


JOhn P. Buckley. 


Rep. John P. Buckley of the 11th Plymouth 
district, which comprises wards 6 and 7, 
Breekton, proved his ability to come back 


politically when, after having been defeated 
for re-election in the fall of 1911, he went out 
last fall and won the house seat by an over- 
whelming vote. 

Rep. Buckley was assigned this year to the 
important committee on harbors and public 
lands, where his previous experience enables 
him to render valuable service. He was a 
faithful attendant at the hearings but it was 
in his eftorts for the city of Brockton that 
he showed his true value as a legislator. He 
introduced several important and meritorious 
bills which were given consideration, one 6f 
them to make the time for the closing of the 
polls at primaries and elections 8 o’clock in 
all cities. Another was for the establishment 
of a commission to take charge of the work 
of the suppression of the gypsy and brown tail 
moth. 

Rep. Buckley was an ardent advocate of aif? 
labor legislation and was recorded favoraniy 
on every progressive measure that came up 
during the session. 

He was born in Ireland on May 31, 1853, 
and obtained his education in the national 
schools of that country. He is a past chief 
ranger and deputy high chief ranger of the 
Massachusetts Catholic Order of Foresters, a 
past master workman and deputy grand mas- 
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grand knight of the Knights of Columbus. He 
served on the committee on prisons in 1911, his 
first year in the house. 


Frederick H. Burke. 

Cambridge was fortunate in having a par- 
ticularly able delegation in the house this 
year and as a result benefitted considerably 
in the way of securing legislation in her in- 
as in the defeat of measures 
her welfare. 
most active members of the 


terests as well 
to 
the 


detrimental 
One of 


Cambridge representation in the house of 1913 
was Rep. Frederick H. Burke, a young demo- 
crat, who was serving his first term as a leg- 


islator. He was well equipped to perform his 
new duties, having served in the Cambridge 
city council the four years previous to his 


election, the latter two years, 1911 and 1912, 
as president of the body. 

Rep. Burke was a sturdy advocate of all 
popular measures, such as the initiative and 
referendum and the _ presidential preference 
primary bill, and he voted for the different 
measures in the interests of the workingman. 
He was born in Cambridge on June 10, 1885, 
and is a graduate of the public schools, Cam- 
bridge manual training school and the Boston 
Young Men’s Christian association evening 
school. He is a member of the Knights of 
Columbus, Ancient Order of Hibernians, Fa- 
ther Mathew Total Abstinence society, Mid- 
dlesex Outing club, Newfoundland Advance- 
ment association and the East Cambridge 
Improvement association. 

Morton H. Burdick, 

Rep. Morton H. Burdick of Adams, in his 

second year as a member of the house from 


the 3rd Berkshire district, added to his record 
for independent thought and action. As the 
leader of the fight for the abolition of party 
enrolment as a_ prerequisite for voting at 
primaries, he had to fight the organization 


ter workman of the A. O. U, W., and a past leaders of both big parties and the manner in 


which he conducted the battle and the show- 
ing which he made fully attested to his 
strength with the members and his forceful- 
ness in debate. 

The Adams man was the type of legislator 
of whom the commonwealth cannot have too 
many. When the last session was drawing 
to an end, reports came down from Berkshire 
that there was a lively young senatorial boom 
started for him as Sen. Mack’s successor. 

Rep. Burdick also waged strenuous contests 
for the passage of bills to strengthen the anti- 
corrupt practices act dealing with expendi- 
tures of money at primaries and elections, a 
bill to regulate the use of substitutes for 
leather in boots and shoes in such a manner 
that a purchaser of ghoes may know whether 
he is getting leather or a substitute, a bill 
for the establishment of an old-age system as 
well as a score of other important measures 
of a progressive and meritorious nature. 

AS a member of the committee on roads 
and bridges, he took an active part in the 
consideration of measures to improve the con- 
ditions of the state roads and highways. 

Rep. Burdick was born in Adams on Nov. 
27, 1886, and obtained: his education ir the pub- 


lic schools of that town, Williston Seminary 
and the Georgetown University. Bey, tS ea 
lawyer and is also a prominent real estate 
operator in his region. In addition, Rep. Bur- 
dick is secretary and treasurer of the Berk- 
shire auto school and is a member of the 
Berkshire democratic, New England, ‘{seorge 


town and Hiawatha clubs, 


James D. Burns. 


Rep. James D. Burns of Salem, for the third 
successive time, repeated last fall the perform- 
ance of carrying a district supposed to be a re- 
publican stronghold the 17th Essex. 

No member of the Essex delegation is worthy 
of more praise, for he certainly accomplished 
much.+. Among other things it was he who 


fought for and secured reconsideration of pre- 
vious favorable action on an adverse report of 
the ways and means committee on the bill for 
training 


furnishing and equipping the school 


building at the Salem normal school. He also 
worked hard and successfully for the Salem po- 
lice bill and on the bill for three-months’ com- 
mutation tickets on railroads he played a good 
piece of strategy on the ‘‘machine’’ leaders by 
permitting his own bill to go to the next general 
court while the fight was made on the Stevens 
bill to the same end. He was the only dissen- 
ter in the committee on railroads on the 
unfavorable report on the Stevens bill. The 
measure was reported in the senate and killed, 
but when it came to the house Reps. Burns 
and Stevens beat the senate action and the 
measure was sent back and again killed in the 
senate. 

He also introduced a bill for the improve- 
ment of Salem harbor; but this was merged into 
the big $5,000,000 development bill that was 
killed in the senate. 

It was on the bill of the Salem city gov- 
ernment for the widening of Bridge street in 
that city which contained features of it that 
were objectionable to the Bay State Street rail- 
way. 

City Attorney Sullivan and Attorney Proctor 
of the Bay State company had the bill referred 
to senate ways and means on its third reading 
in the upper chamber. Then they told the com- 
mittee that there was no occasion for section 
4, which provided that any street railway com- 
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party operating tracks on the thoroughfare 
should lay and maintain paving between the 
rails and 18 inches on each side. The reason, 
they said, was that the city and the railway 
had entered into an agreement that was satis- 
factory to both, although the Salem legislators 
had known nothing of any agreement up to 
that time. When the measure came back to the 
house with the new section 4, Rep. Burns noti- 
fied the director of public works that he would 
hold it up until he secured a copy of the agree- 
ment. ‘That was on April 9. Finally what pur- 
ported to be a copy of the agreement was sent 
along, but it.was dated May 1. This Rep. 
Burns referred to Chairman Macleod of the 
railroad commission and when on May 20 word 
came from the official that Salem’s interests 
would be protected Rep. Burns permitted the 
bill to go ahead to its final reading. 

To the efforts of Rep. Burns is due almost 
wholly the settlement of the water controversy 
in Beverly and Salem, so that the two cities 
may now supplement the Wenham Lake sup- 
ply by pumping into that basis the excess of 
20,000,000 gallons daily from the Ipswich River 
throughout a large part of the year. 

Rep. Burns was born in Salem on July 4, 
1876. He was graduated from the public 
schools. Later he became a student at Tech 
and after his graduation from that institution, 
took a post graduate course at the Lawrence 
Scientific school, Harvard University. He is a 
member of the firm of Burns & Briggs, civil 
engineers, 29 Central street, Boston. He is an 
Elk and a member of the A. O. U. W., the 
Sons of Veterans, the Harvard Engineering As- 
sociation, the Father Mathew Temperance as- 
sociation, the Knights of Columbus and the 
Salem democratic city committee. 


Otis W. Butler. 

If Rep. Otis W. Butler of Lowell persists 
in his determination to retire this year from 
public life to devote his time to his business 
he may be sure that he holds a warm place in 
the hearts of one class of men in his city. 
There is no harder working or more unselfish 
set of men in the commonwealth than the 
members of the fire departments of its differ- 
ent municipalities and those of Lowell are en- 
titled to the highest praise for the service they 
render the citizens. 

As a member of the committee on mercan- 
tile affairs during his two years in the house 
Rep. Butler has had a hand in framing many 
bills which have proven beneficial to the people 
at large. This year several were reported to 
establish a standard weights for various com- 
modities and all of them had the hearty support 
of the member from Lowell. Another impor- 


tant measure coming out of this committee was 
that requiring cities and towns to establish the 
office of measurer of leather in order to do 
away with the abuses in the sale of this ar- 
ticle of manufacture and Rep. Butler advo- 
cated it from the start. 

Rep. Butler was born in Pelham, N. H., on 
March 6, 1874, and after putting in seventeen 
years as sketch-maker for the Hamilton print 
works went into manufacturing for himself. 
He served for two years in the Lowell common 
council, is a Mason and a member of the Royal 
Arcanum, 


Matthew J. Carbary. 

Rep. Matthew J. Carbary of Milford, a demo- 
crat who has served the 9th Worcester repre- 
sentative district in the house for the last 
two years, has made a record as constructive 
legislator that has been equalled by extremely 
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few. He did not miss a roll-call on a single 
important measure during the entire two ses- 
sions that he has been in the house. 

The Milford man was appointed by Speaker 
Cushing to the committee on mercantile af- 
fairs. Rep. Carbary’s business training en- 
abled him to intelligently consider the most 
important propositions that come before him 
and that his judgment was good was shown 
by the number of important reports placed 
in his charge by his associates on the com- 
mittee. 

Rep. Carbary was one of the leaders of the 
opposition to the passage of special pension 
bills. He favored the appointment of a com- 
mission to investigate the general subject: of 
pensions and to report a comprehensive plan 
for the pensioning of all public employes. He 
also favored the establishment of a _ general 
old-age pension system. Other humane meas- 
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ures met with his approval, while he was 
especially active in behalf of bills in the in- 
terests of the laboring classes of the common- 
wealth and all pure food measures. 

Rep. Carbary was born in Hopkinton, on 
Oct. 11, 1872 and was graduated from the pub- 
lic schools. He is in the wholesale and retail 
provision business and is a member of the 
economics of administration and the best way 
Knights of Columbus, the Elks, Eagles, Ancient 
Order of Hibernians and an associate member 
of the Grand Army. He served his town as 
selectman in 1908, 1909, 1910 and 1911, having 
been chairman in 1909 and 1911. He is a trus- 
tee of the Milford hospital. 


Julius F. Carman. 
In Julius F. Carman of Springfield, who was 
selected to represent the 6th Hampden district 


in the house of 1913 the voters picked one of 
Springfield’s solid, substantial business men, 
and his record in the lower branch does credit 
to their good judgment. 

Rep. Carman was chosen by the speaker for 
the committee on election laws and to his com- 


mittee work he was able to bring sound com- 
mon sense, backed by many years experience 
in and out of politics. 

Rep. Carman is one of those who _ doesn’t 
need a vacation to discover where he stands up- 
on important matters, and who, once having 
mapped out his course of action, believes in 
sticking to the trail until he gets what he 
went after. 

The one matter in which Rep. Carman took 
more or less of a prominent part before this 
year’s legislature was the bill to allow Spring- 
field to establish a single-headed police commis- 
sion in place of the present police board of 
three men. 

The administration wanted this measure, but 
after carefully looking over the field at home, 
Rep. Carman came to the conclusion that the 
people of Springfield didn’t want a change at 
this time. 

It was undoubtedly what Rep. Carman told 
the legislative committee about this bill more 
than any one else that persuaded the commit- 
tee that its best course would be to refer this 
matter to the next general court. And _ al- 
though the bill was substituted in the senate, 
Rep. Carman and some of his colleagues were 


successful in accomplishing its defeat when it 
came into the house. 
Rep. Carman was born in South Coventry, 


Conn., but came to Springfield early in life, and 
has since made his home there. He went to 
work in the grocery business and finally started 
in business for himself, laying the foundation 
for what is now one of Springfield’s oldest and 
most profitable grocery concerns. In later years 
he has done a good deal of real estate business 
in connection with his other work. 

In politics, Rep. Carman served his appren- 
ticeship in the republican city committee and 
he learned a good many practical lessons in 
those years. He was later elected to the board 
of aldermen, where he served on the fire com- 
mission and the board of supervisors. 

Rep. Carman is a fighter from the drop of 
the hat and is a great believer in team work. 
Forgetful of his own interests, he was one of 
the leaders who took off his coat in last fall’s 
campaign and helped direct the effort that 
rolled up big republican pluralities all along 
the line in his home city. 

Rep. Carman is a staunch republican and a 
thorough believer in. the principles of the 
grand old party. 


William E. Carney. 


Rep. William E. Carney of Charlestown, the 
young democratic representative, who has just 


completed one year of service as a legislator 


from the 4th Suffolk district, was a member 
of the old Boston common council in 1908 
and 1909. He was not unequipped, therefore, 


for the duties of a legislator when he came to 
Beacon hill. 

aep. Carney showed his independence when, 
cn several occasions, he voted to override 
the governor’s vetoes on salary increase meas- 
ures. He, with others, claimed that the goy- 
ernor, in some of his veto messages, was ac- 
tuated by reasons of political expediency, and 
he refused to follow his excelleney when he 
himself felt that by doing so he would be do- 
ing an injustice to some deserving employe. 

if he wants another term in the house, Rep. 
Carney can probably have it without much op- 
position, for it is a well established rule with 
the voters of the two-ward district that any 
man who makes a good record on Beacon hill — 
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in his first year may be returned a_ second 
time at least. 

Rep. Carney was born in Boston on Jan. 16, 
1878, and was graduated from _ the public 
schools. He is a member of the Ancient Order 
of Hibernians, the O. O. O., U. O. P. F., the 


M. C. O. F. and Webb Pressmen No. 3. 


Maurice Caro. 


One of the most energetic young men Chel- 
sea has sent to the house in recent years is 
Maurice Caro who completed his first. term in 
June. As a university man, graduate of Har- 
vard university and law school, he has taken 
up practical legislation with zeal as a finishing 


course. Speaker Cushing placed Mr. Caro on 
the committee on cities and there he devoted 
himself to the improvement of municipal affairs. 
In all things he has been progressive and ag- 
gressive republican. 

Mr. Caro was interested in the bill to make 
New Year’s day a legal holiday. He was inter- 
ested in the bills for a Chelsea police commis- 
sion and license board which was referred to 
the next general court on recommendation of 
his committee, as well as in the bill to revise 
the charter of Chelsea which was given the 
same reference by his committee. He worked 
for the bills which were sent up to the govern- 
or and approved by him for a fire alarm super- 
intendent for Chelsea under the civil service 
regulations that the police court of Chelsea 
might employ additional clerical assistance; 
in the resolve that the Metropolitan water and 
Sewage pipes in Chelsea creek may be low- 
ered in order that the federal government may 
expend some $85,000 for dredging and deepen- 
ing the channel of that creek, in a way an 
extension of the general plan of developing 
Boston harbor, and adding to the commercial 
development of Chelsea itself. Mr. Caro was 
recorded against the Washburn railroad bill 
and the western trolleys merger. 

Rep. Caro was also especially interested in 
putting through the bill reported by his com- 
mittee on cities to permit Chelsea to enclose 
for athletic purposes a field from one of the 
public parks in that city. While the general 
revision of the charter of Chelsea was put 
over to next year, Rep. Caro worked for the 
bill to amend the charter of Chelsea to provide 
for a board of park commissioners of five 
persons to be apointed by the mayor. 

On every measure of interest to the people 
and those oppressed Rep. Caro took an active 
interest in relieving their burdens. He intro- 
duced a bill to correct abuses in procedure 
for arrest and execution on civil process and 
one for the reduction of fares on street and 
elevated railways between Boston and Chelsea. 
He joined in petitioning for a state appropria- 
tion for the support of the public schools and 
he introduced the resolve to express the senti- 
ment of the general court in regard to the 
immigration bill. He also introduced a resolve 
asking the legislature to memorialize congress 
on the matter of selling by the United States 
government of a tract of land near the Naval 
hospital in Chelsea. 

Mr. Caro’s vote has always been found in 
the interest of those who toil, for every labor 
measure that would relieve their burdens and 
make for their uplift. He lives in Chelsea, 
is a Chapter Mason, and a member of the 
Shikinah. He is in the hands of his friends 
and constituents for a return to the house 


next year, 


Patrick B. Carr. 

To Rep. Patrick B. Carr of Charlestown more 
than to any other member of the delegation 
from that district in the legislature of 1913, 
is due the credit for the passage of the Dill 
requiring the removal of the elevated structure 
in Charlestown and the construction of a sub- 
way in its place. This measure was the one 
most desired by the people of Charlestown this 
year and the district has been crying for it for 
years. Rep. Carr introduced the measure and 
was in charge of the fight for it from the very 
beginning. 

This was Rep. Carr’s third year in the house. 


He came to the body in 1911 without any ex- 
perience in public office and made good from 
the start. As a member of the committee on 
public lighting this year, Rep. Carr fought hard 
for the passage of legislation in the interests of 
the small consumers of gas and electricity. He 
was instrumental in getting through this year 
the measure for the pensioning of mothers and 
widows with dependent children, for which he 
was one of the petitioners. 

Rep. Carr was born in Cambridge on April 
16, 1884, and attended the public schools. He 
is a member of the Massachusetts Catholic Or- 
der of Foresters, Ancient Order of Hibernians, 
Knights of Columbus, I. N. F., Charitable Irish 
Society, Charlestown Improvement association, 
and Charlestown Business Men’s association. 


Andrew A, Casassa. 


Revere sent a whole team to the legislature 
when it elected Andrew A. Casassa to repre- 


ae 


sent the town in the house. He has not his 
equal for size in virility and push in the entire 
membership of the lower branch. Though a. 
Boston boy by birth Mr. Casassa has been a 
resident of Revere for a number of years 
and ever since attaining his majority he has 
been doing stunts out there to put the town 
on the map and keep it there. 

It wasn’t his fault that he didn’t have Revere 
incorporated as the third city of Suffolk county 


during the session just closed. He was there 
with the goods, petition and bill all right, but 
it couldn’t get by Chairman Allen and house 
Chairman Bothfeld of the committee on metro- 
pelitan affairs. That committee reported leave 
to withdraw, but Rep. Casassa had _ that 
changed right away in the senate to a refer- 
ence to next general court, so that the fight 
can be renewed again next winter by simply 
taking the bill from the files. 

He has also been intensely 
the state highway for Revere. He got part 
of the loaf, though he didn’t get the whole, 
and was broad enough to see that, with the 
so-called “missing link’’ constructed to the 
Point of Pines bridge the other section must 
come immediately. The highway commissioners 
would be forced to take hold of Ocean avenue, 
sotth of Revere street, which was the part 
Rep. Casassa especially desired, and finish 
that clear through to join Bennington street, 
East Boston. 

Besides these highways Rep. Casassa pushed 
liis petition to remove an unsightly gravel bank 
left by the metropolitan park commission near 
Revere beach and to transform it into a public 
park, The commission was against him, but 
that bll was not put over to the next general 
court to try again in 1914 until there had 
been a good fight put up. Rep. Casassa also 
found time to introduce bills providing that the 
Bay State trolley cars should have the privilege 
to pass through the East Boston tunnel and 
another to protect passengers from the third 
rail. 

It was perhaps the speech made by Rep. 
Casassa on the floor of the house that passed 
the $83,000 appropriation for Chelsea creek. 
His influence was also great in passing many 
bills in his district, one of these was the re- 
imbursing the town of Winthrop for the cost 
of the sea wall at Short Beach, of which he 
with Rep. Beck and Sen. Bagley received the 
quill that the governor signed the bill with and 
presented it to the town of Winthrop. It was 
through his work on the hill that the channel 
leading into Winthrop was dredged, allowing 
all boats and vessels a passage way into the 
town. He has received letters from every labor 
organization in the state asking his co-oper- 
ation. 

Rep. Casassa lives in Revere, where he has 
been selectmen for two years, president of the 
Revere board of trade for two years, on the 
school committee three years, and on the re- 
publican town committee for five years. He is 
also a member of the Boston chamber of com- 
merce and a practicing lawyer. Mr. Casassa 
has only just entered upon his 28th year. 


interested in 


Thomas J. Casey. 


The voters of the 14th Suffolk district made 
when they 


no mistake last fall decided to 


return Thomas J. Casey to the house for a 
second time. Rep. Casey was in the house 
of 191, and made an excellent record, but, for 
some peculiar political reason, was defeated 
for re-election the following year, a condition 
which is not unusual in the city of Boston. 

Rep. Casey served on the committee 
on election laws this year, but the South 
Boston man found time to work for many 
measures in the interests of the laboring class- 
es, whose friend he has always been since 
he entered public life. 

Rep. Casey was born in Boston on March 
18, 1878, and is a graduate of the public schools 
of the city. He served in the old Boston com- 
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mon council, now extinct, in 1908 and 1909, 
and was a member of the committee on consti- 
tutional amendments when a member of the 
house in 1911. He is employed in the business 
department of the Boston Traveler-Herald. 


Allison G, Catheron. 

Last year Beverly had her two represen- 
tatives in the house—this year she shared 
with Danvers, and the successor of Mayor 
Herman A. Macdonald and John Lawrence 
Saltonstall had to go some, especially as he 
stood for a municipality which has put her 
young men 
youngest and one of 
mayors in the state. 


to the front and boasts of the 
aggressive 
too, for in 


the most 
He did it, 


Rep. Allison G. Catheron the Garden City had 
a whole team on the floor at this session and 
he pulled Danvers along with him. 

Mr. Catheron is a Bates college man, a 
graduate of Harvard Law school, was first a 
school-master—principal of the Norwell High 
school—and then a practicing lawyer. As rep- 
resenting the new dispensation in old Beverly 
he has been a vigorous exponent of the new 
idea. Rep. Catheron was sent to the legislature 
to safeguard Beverly’s interests in the long 
protracted struggle with Salem over Wenham 
lake and an additional water supply from the 
Ipswich river. 

He fought to the best of his ability to secure 
Wenham lake for Beverly alone, and failing 
in that, since the report of the special com- 
mission was against what that city asked for, 
to make the very best bargain he could for 
his constituents. He was unable to get upon 
the committee on water supply because Speak- 
er Cushing decided that this session no repre- 
sentative of one of the interested municipali- 


ties should make that committee, but Rep. 
Catheron did succeed in relieving Beverly of 
the cost of building a huge reservoir for 


storage of water from the Ipswich river be- 
fore it was needed and in requiring that Salem 
should pump from the nearest possible point 
only when necessary to fill Wenham lake. 

He has been an active and vigilant repre- 
sentative. His committee on social welfare 
was new this session and Rep. Catheron was 
of material assistance on the child labor bill, 
the mothers’ dependent children bill, the bill 
for a board of parole, all of which the gov- 
ernor approved. Having proved his value he 
will be returned this fall. 


George D. Chamberiain. 


George D. Chamberlain came to Beacon hiil 
to represent the 5th Hampden district in the 
house of 1913 with as fine an equipment for 
legislative work as a man usually has. 

Rep. Chamberlain has spent many years in 
the study of various sociological probelms and 
in numerous lines of philanthropic work, and 
the speaker was quick to recognize his attain- 
ments by appointing him to the newly created 
committee on social welfare. He undertook his 
duties uponethis important committee with zest 
and his wide experience and conscientious en- 
deavor have been one of its valued assets in 
the consideration of the many matters that 
came before it this year. 

Rep. Chamberlain is a man of high ideals, 
with the courage of his convictions, and it has 
been a not rare occurrence this year for the 
Springfield representative to take the floor and 
declare what he believed to be the right atti- 
tude upon matters of legislation when such 


declarations were not of a nature to win him 
popularity. 

Rep. Chamberlain was born in Troy, N. Y., 
in 1858. He attended the public schools and the 
Springfield Collegiate institute. In a business 
way he has engaged in numerous lines of en- 
deavor as editor, publisher, accountant and 
manufacturer. 

In his committee work Rep. Chamberlain has 
directed a good deal of his attention to the 
various bills for prison reform and for the bet- 
terment of conditions surrounding the employ- 
ment of women and minors. In this latter con- 
nection Rep. Chamberlain introduced a_ peti- 
tion of his own for legislation to wipe out 
“sweat shops’’ work by young children and the 
provisions of the Chamberlain bill were inter- 
polated into a big measure affecting the house 
of labor of minors that was reported out of 
the committee on social welfare this year. 

Rep. Chamberlain is one of those who believes 
that the pension system of the state should be 
revised and that if any more pensions are to 
be doled out they should go to the working 
classes whose only barrier to the poor house 
is the weekly pay envelope. He has had the 
courage to oGpenly oppose many of the hardy 
perennial pension measures and helped to put 
through the resolve for an investigation of the 
subject by a commission who will report to the 
next legislature. 

Rep. Chamberlain is deeply interested in Y 
M. C. A.- work, is a director of the Springfield 
association, and a trustee of the Springfield 
Y. M. C. A. college, and is ene of the founders 
of the Springfield boys’ club, and has for sev- 
eral years been Officially connected with the 
Federated Boys’ clubs, a national organization 
with headquarters in Boston. He served two 


years in common council and 
three years as an alderman. Mr. Chamberlain 
is president of the Springfield Playground as- 
sociation, and is chairman of a committee re- 
cently appointed for promoting the wider use 
of the school buildings as social centers. 


Cleaveland A. Chandler. 


When Cleaveland A. Chandler of Hast Bridge- 
water, a prominent business man, joined the 
bull moose, and ran for the house as progres- 
sive party candidate, in the 8th Plymouth dist. 
some surprise was expressed by republicans. 
His career in the legislature, though, showed 
that he was by no means such a ‘‘wild-eyed 
woolly radical’ as the conservatives had de- 
picted he must be when he joined the third 
party. 

Speaker Cushing appointed him to the mer- 
cantile affairs committee, and throughout the 
year he took the position, on business prob- 
lems, that a successful business man might be 
expected to take. He was one of the most 
faithful in attendance, both on committee and 
house sessions, although to the sacrifice of his 
own business, and even followed matters up, 
of which he was given charge, into the senate 
to see to it that the senate members of his 
committee were fully informed as to all the 
aspects of the case. 

Among the important bills which became law 
as the result of the work of his committee 
were an act to establish a board for the in- 
spection and regulation of elévators; ‘“‘tolerance 
bill,’ to relieve paper manufacturers of the 
hardship of the technical requirements of a 
recent statute to sell by weight; to permit the 
sale of peas and small vegetables for seed in 
package form instead of by weight; to regulate 


the Springfield 


the sale of shingles and a number of other 
honest count measures. 

Although’ Rep. Chandler was not given to 
oratory, he never missed a roll call except when 
absent with his committee on state business, 
and he always voted intelligently, having given 
the subject careful attention. There is no doubt 
of his return another year. 

Cleaveland A. Chandler was born in Chicago, 
Ill., Sept. 28, 1867, and educated in the Boston 
Latin and St. Paul’s schools at Concord, N. H. 

He is a prosperous advertising agent with a 
Boston office, and is a member of the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce, vice-president of the 

trade, Pilgrim 
Sales Manager’s 


Massachusetts state board of 
association, Boston 


Publicity 


club, B. A. A., Boston Yacht club, Bostonian 
society, Mayflower Descendants, Old Colony 
Union, Sons of the American Revolution, Ma- 
sons, R. A. C., Boston council K. T. R. A. and 
other fraternal organizations, besides being 
president of the East Bridgewater board of 
trade. 

He is prominent in East Bridgewater town 
affairs, having served as chairman of the 
board of health, chairman of the sewer com- 
mission, and a member of the school commi- 
tee. 

Daniel J. Chapman. 

There was not a more conscientious member 

in the entire Boston house delegation of 1913 


than Rep. Daniel J. Chapman of the 16th Suf- 
folk district, a democrat. 

Although a first year man and without pre- 
vious experience in public service, he made an 
excellent record and conducted himself at all 
times in a way that was a credit to himself 
and his district. He was consistently inde- 
pendent and voted always as his conscience 
dictated, as was manifested particularly in 
his votes on the big railroad bills of the year. 
Believing that the state should have proper and 
rigid control over railroad corporations, he 
voted for the public service commission bill, 
regardless of the governor’s veto and also sup- 
ported the bill to give the small towns in west- 
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ern Massachusetts the transportation facilities 
that every one, including the governor, ad- 
mitted they should have. 

As a member of the important committee on 
insurance, Rep. Chapman worked hard to se- 
cure the passage of legislation for the further 
protection of the small policy holders of the 
state and at all times opposed measures in 
the interests of the big insurance corporations 
as against the interests of the policy holder. 
He was strictly progressive in all his votes 
upon the big measures of the year. He voted 
for every bill in the interests of labor that 
came up during the session. He worked hard 
for all the Dorchester measures and helped 
pass the bill for dredging Dorchester Bay and 
old harbor and for the extensions of the An- 
drew square tunnel. He was a member of the 
sub-committee on insurance, which dealt with 
tne matter of fraternal insurance and the vari- 
ous disadvantages they are placed under by 
the law. 

Rep. Chapman is in the real estate and in- 
surance business. He was born in Boston on 
Jan. 18, 1878, and was graduated from the pub- 
lie schools and Boston college. 


John W. Churchill. 


Men who come to the legislature from 
Plymouth county and the region beyond to 
Provincetown at the tip of Cape Cod _ are 
usually interested in fish and game legislation, 
and Rep. John W. Churchill, of the 18th 
Plymouth district and town of Plymouth, is no 
exception to this general rule, especially as 
the speaker appointed him to membership on 
the fisheries and game committee. 

Mr. Churchill was very much interested in 
the big rivers and harbors improvement bill 
of which Plymouth is to be a beneficiary. A 
seining bill, providing for regulation by the 
selectmen of the size of seines in proportion 


to the dimensions of craft using them in the 
herring fishery in Plymouth waters, was also 
favored by him. He was instrumental, too, in 
obtaining an increase of salary for the sheriff 
of Plymouth county, carrying the matter 
through, although it did not meet with the 
speaker’s approval. 

Rep. Churchill did some excellent work for 
the bill calling for an appropriation of $83,000 
for the development of Plymouth harbor, one 
of the most meritorious waterways bills of the 
session. This, with all the harbor improvement 
measures, was merged with the big $5,000,000 
development bill that was killed by a single 
vote in the senate. Rep. Churchill was one of 
the hardest workers for that measure, but it 
fell before the onslaught of those who oppose 
all waterways development in Massachusetts. 

He also took an active part for the bill 
ereating am open season for deer in all parts 
of the state, his speech on the subject being 
one of the best made in the house. 

Rep. Churchill is a native of Plymouth, and 
was born on Nov. 17, 1853. He ls a contractor 
and builder, raises cranberries and belongs to 
the leading social orders. He has served in 
the principal town offices 


Albert B. Clark, 


No better example of staunch loyalty and 
fidelity to conviction was presented in the sen- 
atorial caucus of 1913 than was given by Rep. 
Albert B. Clark of Lee, who represented the 
7th Berkshire district, who on every one of 
the 31 ballots for United States senator, ex- 
cept he voted first for George P. Lawrence of 


white marble, 


permitting the use of 
or light-colored stone,” 


legisiature, 
year in the case of Rep. M. Sumner Coggan. For 
a first year man, 
stride forward 
sion by receiving appointment to the judiciary 
committee, and then being honored by election 
to the clerkship 
Cushing made no mistake in his selection, and 
the committee soon found that 


in the house, 
senate, the chairman of the railroad committee 
admitted that he did not favor the amendment, 
but so long as the house had adopted it by a 
sizeable vote he thought the senate had better 
acquiesce. And the senate did. 


North Adams. On the first he voted for Wil- 
liam B. Plunkett of 
final ballot, when other men were frantically 


Adams. Even on the 
rushing to board the Weeks band wagon, Rep. 
Clark stuck to Lawrence, and cast the only 
ballot for him. 

One of the great controversies of the year 
raged over the question of the extension of 
the state house, by the building of wings. All 
the historic societies were up in arms, and 
bristling fiercely and any bill that even 
squinted toward any possible change even in 
the complexion of the Bulfinch court. When 
a bill was reported permitting the use of 
the ridiculous ery was raised 
that the bill was drawn to favor the marble 
quarries of Lee, Chairman Clark’s town. 

No greater compliment could have been 
paid to the integrity of Rep. Clark when both 
branches of the legislature refused to pay any 
attention to the cry of favoritism, and put the 
bill through in a form which permits the use 
of marble if the state house commission so 
decides despite the assertion of the executive 
committee of the Boston Society of Architects 
that the bill would permit “the mutilation of 
the Bulfinch front,’’ because of the _ option 


“marble or other white 
in building the wings. 


M. Sumner Coggan. 


sends some high class men to the 
and no exception was made this 


Maiden 


Rep. Coggan made quite a 
at the very outset of the ses- 


of the committee. Speaker 
in their clerk 
they had an indefatigable official. Rep. Coggan 


used a loose-leaf ledger system of keeping rec- 
ords, ‘and was always painstaking and precise. 


Speaker Cushing selected him to assist in 
compiling a pamphlet for the coming cam- 
paign in which will be set forth in concise 
form and readable style all the principal and 


important work of the last republican legisla- 
ture. It is expected that this will prove of 
great value in the campaign this fall and the 
work is largely the result of Rep. Coggan’s 
personal effort. 

Perhaps the one achievement which brought 


more fame to Rep. Coggan than any other was 


his amendment to the big railroad bill of the 
year. The bill as it came from the railroad 
committee, and subsequently from the ways 


and means committee was tagged O. K. by the 
legislative leaders and the word was passed to 
allow no amendments. 


A large number of amendments were offered, 


and the contest over them was prolonged, but 


the only amendment which was adopted 
was the Coggan amendment to put un- 


der the supervision of the new transportation 
commission the steamboat companies which run 
only summers. These corporations were left out 
of the railroad 


law years ago. 
amendment was firecely fought 
but was finally adopted. In the 


The Coggan 


Rep. Coggan did not speak frequently, but 


when he did speak the house listened, for he 
demonstrated that he was a good debater. 

Another of his telling arguments was in fa- 
vor of the bill to prohibit the communica tion 
to the judge, prior to the conviction, of a @e- 
fendant’s former conviction in a police, district 
or municipal court. Rep. Coggan argued that 
it was no more than justice to a defendant ta 
restore the well known principle that a man is 
innocent until he has been proved guilty. The 
bill was put on the statute book over the gov- 
ernor’s veto. 

M. Sumner Coggan was born in Dudley, on 


Nov. 14, 1873, and attended the Malden public 
schools, Boston Latin, Bowdoin college and Bos- 
ton University law school. He is a lawyer with 
a rapidly growing practice of his own, besides 
the practice he shares with his father, Mar- 
cellus Coggan. He is associated as well with 
his brother, Lucius C. Coggan, and George L. 
Dilloway. He belongs to the Masons and the 
Malden club. 


Samuel I. Collins. 

Rep. Samuel I. Collins of Amesbury was re- 
turned to the house this year for a third term 
from the 1st Essex dist., which comprises the 
towns of Amesbury and Merrimac. It takes a 
man of unusual ability to be given three terms 
from a district made up of two towns; but Rep. 


Collins measures up to that rank, and there is 
reason to believe that the district will send 
him back for a fourth term, 

Rep. Collins was promoted from the clerkship 
of the committee on roads and bridges to the 
chairmanship, besides being appointed on the 
public service committee. In addition he was 
named on the summer recesS committee to 
study the subject of tuberculosis and its treat- 


ment. The roads and bridges committee had 
over 60 matters referred to it and _ the 
members were naturally obliged to do con- 


travelling to familiarize them- 
all the varying and contrast- 
Essex County can thank Chairman 


siderable 
selves with 
ing needs, 
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Collins for several important road improve- 
ments, including the widening of Humphrey 
street in Swampscott; the making of Lynnfield 
street in Lynn a state highway; the recon- 
struction of Rocks Bridge, Haverhill; and put- 
ting Parker river bridge under the highway 
commission. 

There was also considerable important legis- 
lation attempted affecting automobiles. Chair- 
man Collins believed that more fees should be 
obtained from the heavy auto trucks which 
damage the roads to such an extent, and man- 
aged to put a bill through the house to accom- 
plish this but it was killed in the senate. He 
also urged a bill to place some restrictions on 
the speed of automobiles, but this also failed 
to get on the statute-books. 

As a member of the public service commit- 
tee Rep. Collins opposed extravagance in in- 
creasing salaries and indiscriminate pensioning, 
and added to his good record of previous years 
by favoring the establishment of a regular sys- 
tem instead of letting bills for favorites get 
through haphazard, year after year. 

Although Rep. Collins had decided views on 
a number of matters he was popular, his gift 
of humor making him friends even among 
those who disagreed with him. Whenever 
Amesbury has a turn to take the senatoral 
seat Rep. Collins is very apt to be favorably 
regarded. 

Samuel I. Collins was born in Salisbury 
(now Amesbury) on March 4, 1851, and was 
educated in the public schools. He has en- 
gaged in dairy farming and the real estate 
business, and is a republican leader in his dis- 
trict. .4e.pelongs to the 1.90. O:K; Jr..0. U. 
A. M., and is very popular in Essex county. 


, John J. Conway. 

If there is any democrat in either branch 
of. the legislature who is a better ‘‘watchdog 
of the treasury’ than Rep. John J. Conway of 


West Roxbury, he has escaped notice. If there 
was any legislator in either branch who werked 
harder or more conscientiously than Rep. Con- 
way, he, too, escaped observation. 

With the close of this session, Rep. Con- 
way completed six years of service in the 
house. In those six years he made a record 
and reputation that could be pitted against that 
of any other man who has served on Beacon 
hill in that time. 

Rep. Conway’s admirable qualifications for the 
work of a legislator were recognized by Speak- 
er Cushing, who appointed the young West 
Roxbury solon to the important committee on 
ways and means and on social welfare. On 
the ways and means committee. Rep. Conway 
eontinued his policy of voting against all propo- 
sitions calling for unnecessary expenditures of 
public money. One of the bills of particular 
interest to Boston which he vigorously opposed 
was that for assessing betterments for the 
Avery street widening. He contended that the 
wealthy merchants should assume the entire 
expense of the improvement, since they are to 
be the beneficiaries. 

On the social welfare committee, he was 
elected clerk by his colleagues, a _ position 
which carries with it considerable responsibility 
and entails work. The committee was credited 
with being the most business-like body of the 
legislature. Rep. Conway worked hard for the 
various bills to establish old-age pensions and 
to remedy the evils of child labor. He again 
made a hard fight for the bill making nine 


. 


hours in eleven the legal workday for employes 
of street railway corporations. 

Rep. Conway was born in Boston on Sept. 2, 
1874, and was graduated from the public 
schools. He is a lawyer by profession and his 
capacity for hard work and painstaking re- 
search is revealed by the fact that he success- 
fully passed the bar examination on his first 
attempt. He served in the house in 1905, 1906, 
1907, 1910, 1911 and the present year. In 1911 
he was a member of the special congressional 
redistricting committee. 

D. Herbert Cook. 

There were some very important measures in 
the legislature this year affecting the manufac- 
turing cities, and perhaps none more so than 
that intended to raise the school age from 14 
to 16 years. That there were arguments in 
favor of the scheme was admitted, but that 
it would work a great hardship to many of the 
state’s industries was argued with overwhelm- 
ing force by those who opposed it. 

Coming from the great textile center of New 
Bedford Rep. D. Herbert Cook naturally took 
a deep interest in this measure. He could see 
how it would work out better than could the 
advocates of the bill, hailing, as most of them 


He 
mill-operatives earning small 
rely to a great extent on the 
brought into the home by the 
older children to support the family. 

In numerous cases it is a difficult struggle 
to keep the children in school during the final 
year or two and to add two years to this non- 
earning period would impose a great burden 
on the wage-earner of the family. So Rep. 
Cook worked and voted against the bill in the 
belief that he was following the right course. 

He served ion the committee on counties 
which had to frame the complicated bill te 
take care of the-truants and habitual school of- 
fenders by requiring the counties to maintain 
or provide training schools in which to contro’ 
these delinquents. 

Rep. Cook was born in New Bedford June 
2, 1861, and was educated in the public schools. 
His business is that of a contractor and build- 
er. He was a member of the common council 
for seven years, two of which he acted as 
president. He is a Knight of Pythias and has 
served on the republican city committee. 


did, from non-manufacturing communities. 
knew that the 
pay have to 
weekly wages 


Michael H. Cotter. 


One of the men who was instrumental in 
securing the passage of the bill to prevent the 
forfeiture of the charter of the Boston & East- 
ern Eelectric Interurban railroad at the last 
session, was Rep. Michael Cotter of Lynn, 
who has represented the 15th HMssex district in 
the house for the last three years. 'The people 
of Lynn want to see the Boston & Eastérn 
built because of the improved transportation 
conditions which are promised by the road and 
when the bill came up to extend the time 
within which the company must file a heavy 
construction bond with the state, Rep. Cotter 
was on the job to see that the people of his 
district got what they wanted. 

Rep. Cotter this vear introduced a bill to 
prevent the overcrowding of street railway cars. 
Hiis bill made it unlawful for any street or 
elevated railway company to carry in any car 
passengers exceeding 10 percent, above the 
seating capacity. By general agreement, the 
bill went over and a resolve was reported by 
the committee on street railways for an in- 


vestigation by the Boston transit commission 
into the street railway service, which will prob- 
ably result in some remedial legislation. 

Speaker Cushing gave the Lynn man a place 
on the committee on cities this year and Rep. 
Cotter proved himself the right man in the 
right place. 

Rep. Cotter was born in Ireland on April 7, 
1867, and is a graduate of the public schools 
of this country. He is a cigar dealer and is 


No 
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also in the insurance business. He has been a 
member of the democratic state committee and 
chairman of the Lynn democratic city com- 
mittee. 


Arthur J. ‘Coughlan. 

tep. Arthur J. Coughlan of Maynard, who 
has just completed his first term in the house 
as representative of the 10th Middlesex district, 
is in private life an influential insurance dnd real 
estate dealer, hence his appointment by Speak- 
er Cushing to the committee on insurance was 
an appropriate one. His practical knowledge of 
that business enabled him to render most 
valuable service to the commonwealth as a 
member of that committee and he was largely 


instrumental 


in the passage of 
portant measures to further safeguard the in- 
terests of the poor policy holders of the state. 


several im- 


livery measure in the interest of Middlesex 
county received Rep. Coughlan’s most careful 
attention. He was a consistent opponent of all 
unnecessary appropriation bills, realizing that 
the taxation burdens are already heavy enough. 

He was an ardent supporter of Iegislation 
to make easier the collection of taxes from 
owners of securities. The Maynard legislator’s 
experience as collector of taxes for two years 
in his town and as an assessor for three years 
stood him in good stead in this connection 
and his advice was always received with re- 
spect by the members of the house. 

Rep. Coughlan supported every progressive 
measure that came up during the past session. 
He is a democrat who remained true to the 


. 


promises made in the platform of his party 
and voted consistently for all democratic prin- 
ciples. He was born in Concord, and was grad- 
uated from the public schools, He is an Elk, 
a past president of the Hagles, a member of 
the Maynard Business Men’s association, of 
which he has been president for two years. He 
has served his town as tax collector and as- 
sessor, was on the board of selectmen for 
seven years and was chief of the fire depart- 
ment for eight years. } 


John J. Courtney. 

Rep. John J. Courtney of the 3rd Hampden 
representative district is a quiet and unassum- 
ing young man who has spent most of his 
time since he has been about the corridors of 
the state house in not saying very much ex- 
cept on roll calls, keeping his eyes and ears 
open and making friends. The result is that 
for a first year man he has a large following 
that he can call upon in most any emergency. 

Rep. Courtney’s formula for getting things 
is to keep quiet and saw wood. That’s the way 
he got elected to the general court, when nine 
out of 10 men who were unfamiliar with con- 
ditions up in his Springfield dictrict, includ- 
ing his republican opponent, sort of pitied the 
ambitious young democrat for trying to bite off 
such a large mouthful. 


Courtney comes from a district in Spring- 


democrats 


and 
have about an even thing of it. His republican 
opponent was one of Springfield’s big and suc- 


field where the republicans 


cessful business men. Outside of his own 
erowd Courtney was an unknown. 
During registration, Rep. Courtney, who at 


that time had no title, was a persistent visit- 
or at city hall. When registration was all over 
it was discovered that the young democrat 
was 100 odd votes to the good. He took pains 
that the voters of his district had an oppor- 
tunity to meet him in the days prior to elec- 
tion and election evening it was discovered 
that he had climbed into the house seat by a 
margin that offered no inducements for a re- 
count. 

In the same way during his first year of 
experience in the lower chamber of the legis- 
lature he has attended to what business he 
had in hand. He has been a consistent demo- 
erat on all party measures. 

It is undoubtedly to Rep. Courtney, more 
than to any one else, that the credit belongs 
for kiliing the bill to allow the city of Spring- 
field to establish a single-headed police com- 
mission in place of its present commission of 
three. 

Rep. Courtney and three of the other five 
house members from Springfield opposed this 
bill. Rep. Courtney’s main opposition was due 
to the fact that the present commission is a 
bi-partisan board in which the minority party 
has representation and the reform measure 
would have made the-~ police department 
through its single commissioners, of the same 
political faith as the administration. 

Rep. Courtney made his only speech this 
year in opposition to this bill and when he 
got through the house voted with him. 

Rep. Courtney is a native of Springfield, 
having been born there in 1887. He attended 
the public schools there and is a cigarmaker 
by trade. He was appointed by the speaker 
to the committee on labor, of which he has 
been a valuable and conscientious member. 
Walter D. Cowls. 

Up in Hampshire county they have a good 
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deal of regard for the quality of independ- 
ence and last fall.the voters of the 3d Hamp- 
shire representative district turned _ their 
backs on the regular republican, democratic 
and progressive candidates for the house and 
sent Walter D. Cowles of Amherst, an inde- 
pendent republican, to represent them in the 
house. 

Rep. Cowls was opposed to the election of 
John W. Weeks as United States senator and 
he did his best to land the senatorial nomi- 
nation for Samuel W. McCall in the republi- 


can caucus. Following the nomination ot 
Weeks he cast his vote at the election for 
Robert Luce. 

Rep. Cowls was also urged strongly to 
give his support to the western Massachu- 
setts tiolleys bill, but he came to the legis- 


lature with a firm conviction that it was bad 
policy to permit the Mellen railroad to take 
over the western trolleys lines and when the 


time came to cast his vote upon this im- 
portant measure he voted in line with his 
convictions. 

The speaker of the house assigned Mr. 
Cowls to the important committee on rail- 
roads and he gave to his committee work 
conscientious and painstaking service of a 
high order. 

Rep. Cowls had an opportunity to do a Iot 
of valuable work for one of the big institu- 
tions in his home town—the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College. Among the important 


measures that he helped to get through the 
legislature this year was the act to provide 
for appropriations: or general maintenance 
for the agricultural college for a period of five 
years and an act to give the same institution 


$80,000 for an infirmary and other important 
improvements. 

Rep. Cowls was born in Amherst in 1852 
and has always lived there. He was edu- 
eated in the Williston seminary and at the 
Massachusetts Agricultural college. For 


many years he 
and the lumber 


has been engaged 
business. 
Channing H. Cox. 

Channing H. Cox of Ward 10, Boston, is in 
line for the speakership. Speaker Cushing is 
expected to retire after one year more, and 
then Cox, as the titular leader of the house, 
will be the strongest kind of a candidate, with 
the strongest kind of support for the position. 

The committee on the judiciary of the house 
ot 1913 broadened out very decidedly under 
the leadership of Channing Cox. Never before 
have so many liberal measures been reported 
out of that committee. Rep. Cox is a young 
man, who sees the signs of the times and 
realizes that the republican party, if it is not 
to perish of dry rot, must sprout new branches 
of progressive ideas. 

The legislative committee of the republican 
state committee had the -invaluable aid of 
Channing Cox in much of its deliberations on 
the work of the year, and if they had accepted 
more of his advice in laying out a program 
there is little question that more good would 
have been accomplished. 

One of the most important bills of the year, 
and of vital consequence to all the legal pro- 
fession was that which was drawn by Channing 
Cox, with the collaboration of Speaker Cush- 
ing: 

“To simplify legal procedure and to avoid re- 
petition of trials and unnecessary delay when- 
ever possible.”’ 

Dean Thayer of the Harvard law school and 


in farming 
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other prominent legal authorities gave the bill 
their support. 

Rep. Cox also reported for the committee on 
judiciary the peaceful persuasion bill, and put 
it through the house successfully. 

On a number of occasions he was called on 
to preside as speaker pro tem, and although 
the house of 1913 was unusually unruly, so 
far as preserving quiet during debate was con- 
cerned, Speaker pro tem Cox was accorded re- 
spect, and was rarely obliged to make use of 
the gavel. His parliamentary decisions were 
never questioned. 

Channing Cox was also a member of the 
committee on rules, the steering committee of 
the house. 

Rep. Cox was a forceful advocate of the 
particular interests of his district, and no bet- 
ter illustration of this fact could be found 
than when he appeared before the ways and 
means committee, to which the railroad bill 
had been sent, and made so strong an argument 
for electrification that the railroad committee 
practically surrendered. 

Channing Cox was born in Manchester, N. 
H., Feb. 28, 1879, and graduated from Dart- 
mouth in 1901, and from the Harvard law 
school in 1904, completing the course in three 
years. He early took an interest in Boston pol- 
itics, being elected to the republican city com- 
mittee, 1907-1909, and to the city council 1908- 


1909, and to the house in 1910. He is a Mason, 
a member of the Republican club, the Univer- 
sity, Lincoln and Boston City clubs, as well as 
the Boston and state bar associations. 


Joseph Craig. 
One of the most fair-minded representatives 
of organized labor who ever sat in the house is 


Rep. Joseph Craig of Lowell. Most of the la- 
bor men in the legislature are on the demo- 
eratie side and being a republican Rep. Craig 
has enjoyed an influence which comes to a 
member of the dominant party. 

The demand for salary increases on the part 
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of public officials of all rank from state officers 
down to petty county office-holders made mem- 
bership on the committee on public service de- 
cidedly laborious this year. But Rep. Craig 
never ran away from any problem which was 
put up to him and he met them all. He de- 
cided them fairly and squarely on their mer- 
its and no person interested could say that he 
failed to hear all the arguments and give all 
sides an equal show. 

As a laboring man himself he was deeply 
interested in the bill to give the firemen of 
Lowell the days off which they demanded. He 
did much to help out this bill through the 
house. He also took an active part in the 
Merrimac River development bills. 

Rep. Craig is a native of Calais, Me., where 
he was born on Sept. 3, 1860. He has fol- 
lowed railroading nearly all his life and is a 
valued employe of the Boston & Maine Rail- 
road company at the present time. He is a 
member of the Brotherhood of Railway Signal- 
men, a Mason and was for ten years a mem- 
ber of the republican city committee of Lowell. 


John J. Creed. 

One of the legislators of 1913 from Boston, 
who worked hard for his district, Ward 15, was 
Rep. John J. Creed of South Boston. In every- 
thing that concerned the Peninsular section he 
was an earnest and indefatigable laborer, both 
during the session of this year and in the 
house of 1912, of which also he was a member. 

Rep. Creed was assigned by Speaker Cush- 
ing to a place on the committee on taxation, 
from which came the bill to permit the legisla- 
ture to classify property for taxifig purposes. 
The democrats of the house fought it en 
masse, claiming that it was only an entering 
wedge of the wealthy bond and security hold- 


more taxation onto 


ers to threw the owners 
ot dwelling houses and other forms of real 
estate. So far as the wealthy were concerned 
they made no pretence that the measure ‘was 
designed for any purpose other than to permit 
the taxation of intangibles at a lower rate 
than at present, although the measure itself 
was much broader in scope than that and re- 
moved taxation beyond the pale of the consti- 
tution altogether. 

Rep. Creed took an important part in all the 
Boston legislation and in all the pure food acts. 
He favored the mayor’s measure for extend- 
ing the betterment laws, so that it would be 
possible to make all the beneficiaries of the 
Avery street widning improvement to pay for 
it and was recorded on all the bills for appro- 
priations to deepen or improve Boston harbor. 

Rep. Creed was born in Boston and attended 
the public schools of this city and Tufts Den- 
tal college. He is a Knight of Columbus, a 
member of the Massachusetts Catholic Order of 
Foresters. 


Courtenay Crocker, 

Rep. Courtenay Crocker of Ward 11, Boston, 
on his fourth election to the house, earned 
well-deserved promotion to the chairmanship 
of the ways and means committee. He was 
well qualified by his training, natural aptitude, 
and by his habits of unflagging industry. In 
the previous year he had served as clerk, and 
when all other members of the committee 
might be delayed, or absent entirely from the 
practically daily session of the legislative year, 
he could always be depended on to be at his 
post, for he was an enthusiast in regard to the 
finances of the state. 


In his explanation of the increase of the 
state tax, Chairman Crocker said that if the 
state tax this year is to be $7,000,000 or even 
$7,500,000 it may well be thought that the le- 
gislature is becoming unduly extravagant. 
That such is not the case, however, can be 
clearly proved by looking over the list of in- 
creases during the past few years and realiz- 
ing how vitally important for the welfare of the 
state at large is the new work and new expen- 
diture.”’ 


Courtenay Crocker has been an unusual chair- 


man of ways and means, occupying as he does 
the second post of honor in the house, because 
being 


besides an expert on state finances he 


has also taken great interest in a number of 
reform measures. One of the most important 
of these was the bill to abolish vote-trading. 


Rep. Crocker did not succeed in securing the 
passage of the bill, but he focussed attention 
so vividly on the evil that undoubtedly the time 
will come when it will be forbidden, just as the 
custom of “pairing’’ was finally abolished, af- 
ter years of agitation. ‘ 

Patrick J. Curley. 
member of the important committee 
Rep. Patrick J. Curley of Cam- 
serving his first term in 
the 3d Middlesex dist., 
and with persistence for 
laws to make wealth pay 


AS a 
on taxation, 
bridge, a democrat, 
the house from 
fought vigorously 
the enactment of 


its just share of the taxation burdens of the 
commonwealth. He was a type of democrat of 
whom the state cannot have too many, fight- 
ing at all times against increasing the tax 
load, which is ultimately borne by the poor, 
and standing up for measures that will in- 
crease the state’s revenue, thus lightening the 
load. 

Although it was Rep. Curley’s first year as 
a legislator, he was quick to ‘learn’ the 
ropes” and before the session closed was one 
of the most popular and active members in 
either branch. The wide acquaintance 
made among his associates will prove a val- 


he 


uable asset to him when he comes_ back to 
the house for a second term, which is prac- 
tically certain, for the voters of Cambridge 
believe in rewarding honest and faithful ser- 
vice. 

The various Cambridge bills before the leg- 
islature this year received Mr. Curley’s most 
careful attention. He worked hard for the 
bill to relieve Cambridge from part of the 
expense of maintaining the bridge across the 
Charles river and helped to get through the 
bill for the encouragement of manufacturing 
in that city. He was one of organized labor’s 


strongest friends in the lower branch and 
voted for the initiative and referendum, the 
presidential preferenc primary act and the 


various other measures designed to strength- 
en the hold of the people upon the govern- 
ment. 

Rep. Curley was born in Ireland on Jan. 
27, 1854, and was graduated from the public 
schools. He is a contractor. He served on the 
Cambridge board of aldermen for four years 
before his election to the legislature. He is a 
member of the Knights.of Columbus. 


John A. Curtin. 

Rep. John A. Curtin of Brookline, who was 
serving his second term in the house, might 
have been the republican candidate for congress 
in the 138th district had he said the word. 
Brookline republicans were more than ready 
to put him into the contest against Mayor Glea- 
son of Marlboro, and Newton republicans said 
that whatever Brookline decided on was good 
enough for them. Maj. Curtin finally decided, 
however, that under the circumstances it might 
be just as well to let some part of the district 
more removed from Newton have the nomina- 
tion, and as consequence Brookline and Newton 


cast their votes, for 


or 
Alfred Cutting of Weston. 


a majority of them, 


Maj. Curtin’s popularity with his colleagues 
was never better demonstrated than on the 
occasion when the house dealt with Gov. Foss’s 
veto of the Brookline water bill. After the 
house had listened to the speech of Rep. Cur- 
tin it was all over, and the roll-call showed 
that the vote of Boston even was split, some 
supporting Curtin, because of his admirable 
argument that the taking of he water would 
be under the supervision of the state board of 
health, which could at any time stop the taking 
if necessary. 

The house gave Maj. Curtin not only the ne- 
cessary two-thirds vote to pass the bill over 
the veto and 23 to spare. 

Rep. Curtin was the efficient and able chair- 
man of the committee on banks and banking 


and a member of the committee on labor in ~ 


the house of 1913. He reported the famous 
“blue sky bill’? to put the issue of securities 
and their offering for sale under the super- 
vision of the corporation commissioner. The 
bill was fought viciously by certain of the 
monied interests as “radical and paternal legis- 
lation.’”’ Rep. Curtin was regarded as posses- 
sed of unusual courage, coming from the dis- 
trict he does, to report such a bill. But the 
Brookline man is a liberal republican, who has 
breadth of view and a gift of prescience which 
it is a pity other republican leaders are desti- 
tute of. He told the opponents of the bill 
plainly that it was a fair measure, that the 
time has come when fraudulent and visionary 
securities should be driven out of the state. 
Maj. Curtin supported a number of liberal 
measures and labor bills and is one of the 
most popular members of the legislature. He 
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was one of three republicans who voted for the 
telephone order ‘‘with teeth in it’ (the Ma- 
guire-Lomasney order). As he iS very conser- 
vative, some comment was occasioned. 

Maj. Curtin was born in Boston on April 3, 
1870, and successively attended the English 
high, M. I. T. and the University of 3erlin. 
He served on the staff of Gov. Guild and has 
long been prominent in Brookline town affairs, 
having been elected selectman for six years, 
and chairman of the republican town committee 
for three years. He was secretary of the 
state committee for two years. He is a law- 
yer, a director of the Boulevard Trust Com- 
pany and trustee of the Union Institution for 
Savings. He is a member of the University 
club. This was his second year in the house. 

Edward N. Dahiborg. 

As one of the five progressive party members 
of the house Rep. Edward N. Dahiborg of 
Brockton, which was a stronghold of the bull 
moose forees in the last campaign, held a con- 
spicuous position among the members of the 
lower branch of the legislature from the open- 
ing day of the session. It is true that the pro- 
gressives were in a hopeless minority on any 
measure favored by them, which had no other 
party backing, but they managed to secure re- 
eruits from both the other parties for some 
matters in which they were interested and Mr. 
Dahlborg found no cause to complain on that 
score. 

This committee, that of state house, was in- 
terested in proposed additions to the capitol, 
and he favored the economy that would result 
from lessening the heavy rentals paid for offi- 
ces outside every year. 

The proposed referendum on 


charter revision 


Bs) 


for the city of Brockton, the ‘old age’ pen- 
sion bill, initiative and referendum propositions, 
insurance in the case of vocational diseases, 
pure food measures and the proposed change 
doing away with party enrolment were among 
the propositions that he favored. On all the 
measures that. the valient five espoused as party 
measures, he stood firm with his progressive 
party associates. 

Mr. Dahlborg is a native of Brockton, 
30, 1887, being the date of his birth. He is a 
merchant and contractor, a Mason and former 
member of the Brockton Common Council. 


George T. Daly. 


After three years of honorable and construc- 
tive service, Rep. George T. Daly of Boston, 
representing the 12th Suffolk district, retires 
from the house this year to seek promotion 
to the senate. 

Rep. Daly was one of the most active and 
hardworking members of the Suffolk county 
delegation in the legislature, introducing more 
than a score of important measures on. his 
own petition, all of them designed to remedy 
evils which he believed to exist and all of 
them in the interest of the people whom he 
was chosen to represent. Among them was the 
measure to create a board of parole and ad- 
visory board of pardons, for which he was pre- 
sented with the quill by Gov. Foss. 

He fought hard to secure a reduction in the 
telephone rates within the metropolitan dis- 
trict, and was one of the men responsible for 
the passage of a resolve providing for an in- 
vestigation of the question of drunkenness in 
Massachusetts and the kind of care that 
should be administered to drunkards, This 


May 


question was taken up by Goy. Foss. He also 


put in bills to punish voters who fail to go to 
the polls on election day, to enlarge the Boston 
city council and to reduce the number of sig- 
natures necessary for a nomination for public 
office in the city. 

Speaker Cushing again appointed the Boston 
legislator to the committee on street railways, 
where he stood for a permissive nine-hour-in- 
eleven bill for street railway employes, oppos- 
ing a mandatory measure, believing as he did 
that if a motorman or conductor wished to 
work more than nine hours a day he should 
be permitted to do so. He also fought hard 
for and was instrumental in securing the pass- 
age of the resolve for an investigation by the 
transit and railroad commission of the service 
and fares on the Boston Elevated and the Bay 
State street railway companies. He was a 
real progressive democrat, voting at all times 
on the side of the common people and in the 
interests of popular government. He intro- 
duced bills to apply law to 


the eight-hour 


watchmen in the employ of the commonwealth, 
to give employes of municipal and mercantile 
corporations not less than one hour for meals 
during the day and to prohibit the employ- 
ment of non-residents in cases of strikes. 
Rep. Daly was born in. Boston on June 19, 
1866, and was graduated from the _ public 
schools. He is a house furnishing merchant. 
He is very prominent in social and fraternal 
organizations, being. connected with the Mas- 


sachusetts Catholic Order of Foresters (P. C. 
R., member of high standing committee), 
Knights of St. Rose (past consul), St. Rose 
Realty association (director), Knights of Col- 
umbus (past grand knight, warden Boston 
chapter), Ancient Order of Hibernians (vice- 
president), past president of the Young 


Men’s Christian Association of Boston, the 
Charitable Irish society, Mystic Nobles or Gra- 
nada, Concord club of Ward 12, and the South 
End Improvement association. He served in 
the Boston common council, now extinct, in 


1907. 
Albert M. Darling. 

Albert M. Darling of Sunderland was elect- 
ed to the house from the 3d Franklin dist. in 
a contest where he had opponents of about 
every political brand pitted against him, 
That he was able under the adverse circum- 
stances to hold the district in the republican 
column speaks volumes for his ability as a 
campaigner. 

A sharp fight for the nomination left its 
sores and an independent republican in the 
running at the polls made the going hard 
for the regular republican nominee. YRep. 


(Darling succeeded, however, in pulling through 
a nice winner. 


Rep. Darling has extensive interests in 
farming and the lumber business and is one 
of the biggest onion and tobacco growers tn 


the Connecticut valley. 

His familiarity with the occupation of 
farming led the speaker to appoint him to 
the committee on agriculture and to this 
committee he gave service of the most valu- 
able sort. 

Rep. Darling took a keen interest especially 
in the discussion of the various milk bills. 


Although absolutely unbiased at the start he 
finally came to the conclusion that the 
“Wllis’ milk bill so-called is unwise legisla- 


time and helped to defeat the 
came to the house, 


tion at this 
bill when it 


The Sunderland man was given charge of 
the reports of his committee on the important 
appropriation measures for Amherst Agricul- 
tural college and put these measures through 
the lower branch in record time. 


Rep. Darling has an engaging personality 
his 


and friendships with his colleagues in 


the 
one 


house were valuable to him in more than 
instance. 


Rep. Darling was born in Sunderland in 
1864 and was educated at the Powers in- 
stitute in Bernardston. He served on the 
beard of selectmen for nine years. 


Edward Davies. 

A new member who made good in the house 
of 1913 was Rep. Edward Davies, a young 
North Adams merchant, elected from the 2nd 
Berkshire district as a republican. 

Rep. Davies was of the progressive type and 
supported all the measures looking to more 
popular government. He was also friendly to 
labor and voted for many of labor’s most im- 
portant measures. 

Speaker Cushing assigned the North 
Adams man to the committee on counties, On 
that body, Rep. Davies rendered valuable and 
painstaking service. He was punctual in at- 
tendance at committee hearings and gave 
thoughtful and serious consideration to all 
matters that came before him. 

The various measures affecting Berkshire 
county, and particularly the bill for better 
transportation facilities in western Massachu- 
setts, received his special attention. He 
worked hard for the latter measure. He was 
successful in securing the passage of several 


#) 


measures in the interests of North Adams, in- 
cluding bill to enable the city to make an ad- 
ditional water loan, to take land for an im- 
proved water supply and to authorize the put- 
ting of wires underground in the city. 

His remarkable success for a first year 
member should insure his re-election and if 
his record of the first year indicates anything, 
it indicates that another year will find him 
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one of the influential republicans of the legis- 
lature. 

Rep. Davies was born in Newtown, North 
Wales, July 23, 1867, and is a graduate of the 
public schools. He came to the legislature this 
year without any previous experience in pub- 
lic office. 


Charles A. Dean. 
- From the standpoint of length of _ service, 
Rep. Charles A. Dean of Wakefield is the dean 
of the Massachusetts legislature of 1913. With 
the close of the last session he completed his 
18th term in the lower branch. 

As the Wakefield man adds to his length of 
service in the general court of Massachusetts, 
he continues to refiect credit on his district, 
the 2ist Middlesex, the democratic party of 


which is a member, and upon the common- 
wealth, which he has served with distinction, 
care and success. 

A man of strong convictions, possessed of an 
exceedingly analytical mind, a deep student of 
legislation, and an orator of exceptional abil- 
ity, Rep. Dean is one of the strongest mem- 
bers of the Massachusetts legislature, and he 
has been a powerful figure in its proceedings. 

There was only matter of local interest to 
Rep. Dean’s district before the legislature at 
the last session and the Wakefield man was 
enabled to devote his time to genral matters. 
The one local matter, by the way, was a re- 
solve for an investigation of the cost of dredg- 
ing and improving Lake Quannapowitt by the 
harbor and land commission. The resolve was 
passed. ; 

Speaker Cushing again appointed him to the 
committee on railroads, where he was one of 
the staunchest supporters of the bill to provide 
rigid state regulation of public service corpor- 
ations and was one of the leaders in the fight 
to bring about electrification of the steam rail- 
roads in the metropolitan district. His years 
of experience in the legislature made him of 
particular value this year in the consideration 
of the various measures to straighten out the 
railroad tangle. 

He was, as usual, in the forefront of all the 
big contests for progressive reforms, reforms 
designed to benefit the laboring elment and to 
bring the government closer to the people. 
Rep. Dean was well qualified to debate these 
matters, for before any one dreamed of the 
bull moose party, Rep. Dean was advocating 
the very principles which the new vorganization 
has picked up. , 

Again this year, Rep. Dean made a fight 
for his state income tax proposition, framed 
this year to provide for a tax on all incomes, 
no matter from what source derived. The op- 
position proved to ~ be too strong for the bill. 
He succeeded in bringing about the defeat of 
an income tax proposition advocated by Speak- 
er Cushing, which he believed would have 
made it more easy still for the owners of 
stocks and bonds to evade their just propor- 
tion of the taxes. 

Rep. Dean was born in. England and is grad- 
vate of the public schools. Before he began his 
legislative career, he served the town of Wake- 
field as assessor, water commissioner and as 
a member of the sewer committee of the town, 
He is a Past Grand Odd Fellow, Past Chancel- 
lor Knight of Pythias, member of Tagles, 
Foresters and Royal Arcanum. 


John F. Doherty. 
Of all the first-year men in the house of 1913, 


only one, and he a democrat, Rep. John F. 
Doherty of Fall River, gave great promise of 
leadership. But Rep. Doherty’s success was 
of the kind which made the older members of 
both parties sit up and take notice. 

He was quiet and unassuming in demeanor, 
consequently during the early days of the ses- 
sion, when he was studying conditions and 
preparing for his cwn plunge, he attracted no 
more attention than did the scores of other 
new members. .It was not until the bill to 
repeal the police commission act under which 
Fall River’s police and saloons are governed 
that Rep. Doherty made a move that attracted 
attention. He had not been idle in the mean- 
time, for his work on the committee on banks 
and banking and his participation in the pre- 
liminaries of the Fall River legislation kept 
him busy enough. His maiden speech from the 
floor, however, was on the police commission 
bill, ang it was a great effort. From that day 
the legislative leaders kept an eye on the new 
man from Fall River. 

He took an active part in all the work for 
the harbor improvement bill, he was of great, 
assistance to his colleagues and the chamber of 
commerce in the fight to secure the passage of 
a real tuberculosis bill and he was energetic in 
the settlement of the Quequechan River con- 
troversy, as he was also in preventing the rail- 
road being accorded too much in the settle- 
ment of the Slade’s ferry bridge matter, al- 
though he favored the bill which sought to 
repeal that section of the previous law that 
binds the city to a payment of $200,000 as its 
part in the cost of the improvement. 

He also worked hard to prevent the repeal of 


the suction shuttle law, but it was on the blue 
sky law—the act designed to prevent the opera- 
tion of get-rich-quick securities promoters in 
Massachusetts—that he made his great effort of 
the session and what was said by all the mem- 
bers to be the best speech of the year. It was 
a masterpiece of rhetoric and its delivery was 
greeteq with cheers and applause. It also did 
as much as anything to insure the passage of 
the act through the house, although it was 
afterward killed in the senate. 

Rep. Doherty also took_a prominent part in 
the enactment of most of the big matters, and 
was especially active in working for the pure 
food laws and the laws dealing with the rela- 
tion of capital to labor. 

He was born in Wareham on June 9, 1881, 
attended the public schools and later Roger & 
Allen Business college and Boston University 
Law school, by which he was awarded the 


degree LL.D. cum laude in 1912. He is a prac- 
ticing lawyer in Fall River and is an experi- 
enced auditor and accountant. 


William H. Dolben. 

After being left out one year the city of 
Somerville was again represented on the com- 
mittee on metropolitan affairs at the last ses- 
sion, Rep. William H. Dolben of the 28th Mid- 
dlesex district being chosen by Speawer Cush- 
ing for the place. As one of the largest cities 
in the metropolitan district, commonly called 
Greater Boston, it is fitting, and to its citi- 
zens highly important, that Somerville should 
have a voice in the affairs of this very influ- 
ential committee. 

Rep. Dolben was one of the hardest workers 
in the legislature for the defeat of the bill to 
compel Somerville and other Middlesex cities 
and towns to bear the burden of supporting 


the bridges between Cambridge and Boston. He ~ 


pointed out the injustice of such a measure 
and was a powerful factor in the defeat of the 
measure. 

He also worked for the boulevard bill that 
sought to provide a parkway from the Cam- 
bridge line to Middlesex Fells, an improvement 
that, sooner or later, is bound to come if the 
people of Somerville continue to send earnest 
men ike Rep. Dolben to the legislature. 

Rep. Dolben has been much interested in 
furthering the interests of such improvements 
for Somerville, and it is some years since the 
city has had a more energetic and hustling 
representative. He was born in Boston on 


Jan. 23, 1878, and after a course at the Insti- 
tute of Technology took up the profession of 
mechanical engineering. He was a member of 
of 


the republican city committee Somerville 


from 1905 to 1911, and during that time served 
as its president. He has been active in the 
West Somerville Board of Trade, of which he 
was president in 1911 and 1912. He is a Mason 
and a member of the Royal Arcanum and the 
Clarendon club. 


Peter J. Donaghue. ; 
A first-year member of the house of 1913 who 
made good was Peter J. Donaghue of Boston, 


' democrat, who represented the 20th Suffolk dis- 


trict. He served on the committee on rail- 


is seldom accorded to a 


that 
first-year man and particularly to a first-year 
democrat. 

In private life, Rep. Donaghue is a hustling 
member of the Suffolk county bar and his legal 
attainments made him a valuable addition to 


roads, an honor 


this vear’s railroads committee in the consid- 
eration. of the Washburn bill and the other 
railroad measures of the year. 

Rep. Donaghue attended practically every 
session of the railroads committee and took an 
active part in the consideration of some of the 
big railroad bills of the year. He strongly ad- 


vocated legislation to provide for efficient regu- — 


lation of the public utilities of the state. { 
He introduced several bills aiming to improve 
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the chances of a poor man in court litigations 
and fought hard for them. He supported the 
various bills to facilitate the trial of civil 
cases, and to sumplify legal procedure. 

Being attorney for the Carpenters’ and Team- 
sters’ unions, and a former president of the 
Teamsters’ joint council, Mr. Donaghue nat- 
urally took a special interest in labor matters. 
He put in a bill to permit the publication of 
facts in dispute in labor controversies, by the 
parties concerned, and succeeded in securing 
the passage of the bill in the house in the face 
of an adverse committee report. It was de- 
feated, however, in the senate. He also put in 
a bill to establish a minimum wage of $15 a 
week for laborers, workmen and mechanics in 
the employ of the state or any county, city or 
town. 

Rep. Donaghue was born in Minneapolis and 
is a graduate of the public schools and the 
Y. M. C. A. Evening Law school, obtaining his 
degree from the latter institution in 1904. He 
is connected withy the A. O. U. W., the Mas- 
sachusetts Catholic Order of Foresters, Ancient 
Order of Hibernians, Irish National Foresters 
and is a member of the Everett Aid association. 


James H. Donovan. 

A strong member of the Cambridge delega- 
tion in the house this year was Rep. Jameg 
H. Donovan, a democrat, representing in part 
the 2d Middlesex district. 

Without previous experience in public ser- 
vice, he took hold of his legislative duties 
like a veteran and within a short time proved 
himself a legislator of great ability, rendering 
service of considerable value to his district 
and to the commonwealth. The record which 
he has made during the past session was an 
excellent one from the standpoint of honest, 
faithful and conscientious service, and if re- 
elected, as he will be if the voters of the 2d 


Middlesex district before in rewarding good 
service, he should prove an important factor in 
the legislative machinery of the common- 
wealth. — 

No man in the entire Middlesex county del- 
egation worked harder to safeguard the in- 
terests of that county and its people than 
Rep. Donovan. He was one of the leaders in 
the fight against increasing motor truck fees 
and-one of the strongest advocates of the bill 
to relieve Cambridge from part of the ex- 
pense which it bears for the maintenance of 
the bridge across the Charles river. He also 
worked hard for the various other Cambridge 
measures before this year’s legislature. 

A democrat of the independent and pro- 
gressive type, he supported every bill to help 
the poor and needy, voting against the vari- 
ous measures to increase the state tax, and, 
on the other hand, supporting the bills to 
make the rich pay a more just portion of the 
state’s expenses. He worked and voted for 
all the popular measures such as the initia- 
tive and referendum and _ the presidential 
preference primary act and the ‘many pure 
food bills ‘that were up during the _ session. 
He was also one of labor’s best friends. 

Rep. Donovan was born in Cambridge on 
Oct. 4, 1881, and graduated from the paro- 
chial schools. He is in the news business. 
His committee this year was military affairs. 


John L, Donovan. 
A veteran legislator, courageous and indepen- 
dent to the. highest degree and a fighter for 


every measure in the interest of the common 


ri 


people, is Rep. John lL. Donovan of Ward 7, which this year had many important measures 


Boston. 

Rep. Donovan has served five years in the 
lower branch of the legislature, his first terfh 
dating back to 1900. He served also in the old 
Boston common council, has been a deputy 
sealer of weights and measures and deputy 
city collector in Boston. 

He took a prominent part in several of the 
most important legislative batttles of the ses- 
sion, notably the fight on the bill for the widen- 
ing of Avery street in Boston and his bill to 
further regulate the sale and carrying of fire- 
arms. He succeeded in getting his firearms 
bill through the house after a bitter struggle, 


only to see it killed in the senate. Ha sup- 
ported and spoke for the bill to repeal the bar 
and bottle act which he contended had failed 
of its purpose. > 

Rep. Donovan was born in Boston on June 3, 
1876, and was graduated from the public schools, 
He served in the Boston common council in 
1898, 1899, 1908 and 1909 and in the house in 
1900, 1901, 1910 and 1912, and this year. 


John J. Douglass, 

As one of the veteran democrats of the 
house, Rep. John J. Douglass of East Boston, 
with his experience, Knowledge of legislation 
ang gift of oratory, at once took a leading po- 
sition in the legislature this year. There were 
few measures involving democratic principles or 


affecting the rights of the common people that 
Rep. Douglass was not heard in advocacy of. 

He is an orator of exceptional ability and al- 
ways received the attention of the house when 
he took the floor to speak on any public ques- 
tion. 

The bill for the abolition of the East Bos- 
ton tunnel tolls received Rep. Douglass’ most 
careful attention and the ultimate passage of 
this measure, after the governor had submitted 
one veto on the proposition, is due in part to 
the work put in by Mr. Douglass. 

Speaker Cushing assigned the East Boston 
man to the committee on street railways 


to consider. With his usual independence and 


fearlessness, he supported the bill to give 
the small towns 
additional transportation facilities. It is 
hardly likely, however, that the people of 
East Boston will be deceived on this great 
measure, for they well know their man and 
they must know by this time that John Doug- 
lass is not the man to sacrifice the interests 
a the people to the interests of any corpora- 
ion. 


He supported all measures in the interests: 


of labor and the big popular measures of the 


year, such as the initiative and referendum, 
the public opinion bill and the presidential 
primary. He was instrumental in getting 


through this year the bill to require street rail- 
way companies to equip their cars with lifting 
jacks, a proposition for which he has fought 
for years. 

Rep. Douglass was born in Boston on Feb. 9, 
1873, and is a graduate of Boston College, 
class of 1893, and Georgetown University, 
class of 1896. He is a lawyer and playwright. 
He is vice president of the East Boston Civic 
league. He served in the house in 1899, 1900 
and 1906 and was secretary of the Boston 
board of health in ..v7. 


Andrew P. Doyle. 

Rep. Andrew P. Doyle of New Bedford is 
one of the house veterans, having served eight 
consecutive years in the lower branch of the 
legislature. Only Rep. Graham of Lawrence 
exceeds him, in length of consecutive  ser- 
vice. Rep. Doyle was almost the only member 
of the house of 1913 to be appointed to mem- 
bership on three committees. Speaker Cush- 
ing chose him for the chairmanship of the 
committee on cities, and also placed him on 
liquor laws and municipal finance. 

Had not the city of New Bedford had Rep. 


Doyle on the municipal finance committee, va- 
rious street widening and.improvement billy 
would not have gone through, for he is an in- 
defatigable worker for the needs of his sec- 


tion, that being the great reason why he has | 


been returned to the house for so many years. 

But far beyond these in importance stands 
Rep. Doyle’s achievement in securing the abo- 
lition of the $12 tax limit, and in putting 
through the house the $5,000,000 river and har- 
bor improvement bill. For years, in fact, al- 
most since the $12 tax limit for current ex- 
penses was established in 1885, New Bedford 
through her press and local authorities and 
representatives in the legislature has strug- 
gled to secure its abolition. 

Rep. Doyle was a member of the municipal 
finance recess committee of 1912, and from the 
first undertook what looked like a hopeless 
fight for abolition. Gradually, by the force of 
his arguments, and his persistence, and by 
the power of his personality, he brought other 
members of the recess committee around to 
his way of thinking. He consented to one com- 
promise only--the exempting of Boston--and got 
a@ unanimous’ report. In the legislature of 1913 
he had to fight the battle all over again, but 
succeeded in getting the bill on the statute- 
book. 

The getting through the house of the river 
and harbor bill was a tremendous task. The 
railroad interests that opposed succeeded in 
having it stigmatized as the “pork barrel 
bill’ and undertook to defeat it as a “log- 
rolling, extravagant proposition.” The odds 
were all against Rep. Doyle, but he worked 
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and his 


carly and late, 
triumphed. ; 

Rep. Doyle opposed private pension bills, 
and extravagance. He it was who exposed the 
favoritism in the bill to pension Andrew J. 
Bailey, formerly corporation counsel of Bos- 
ton, and who left the city’s employ more than 
10 years ago, after having drawn ~-salary 
amounting to $138,624, in addition to special 
compensation for additional services. 

It was Rep. Doyle also who discovered that 
the bill to prohibit’ the use of unclean milk 
containers was so worked that if a household- 
er happened to return a milk bottle which 
the maid had forgotten to wash he stood in 
danger of a $50 fine. The bill was amended at 
his suggestion, and sent to the governor. 

He favored a number of labor bills, but 
sought, in the interest of the large families 
of his constituents to amend the child labor 
bill by striking out the provision for an eight- 
hour day for minors under 16 in textile mills. 

He labored for the bill to extend the pow- 
ers of the board of arbitration and concilia- 
tion, for the bill to increase to $2.50 the pay 
of the metropolitan laborers, and other liberal 
bills. 

In view of the remarkable career of Rep. 
Doyle as a legislator there is no wonder that 
there is a general demand for his promotion 
to the senate. He is a great vote-getter, and 
if Sen. Ross should decide to make a run for 
still another term in the uper branch Rep. 
Doyle would probably win the victory. 

Doyle would probably win the xictory. 


arguments finally 


George P. Drury. 

As a genuine legislative digger, industrious, 
faithful and conscientious, Rep. George P. 
Drury of Waltham made his reputation in his 
first session and in the session just closed has 
increased that reputation. 

He has been actively interested in the 
perfecting of the workingmen’s compensation 
act, and had a hand in drafting nearly all the 


amendments. He introduced a bill extending 
the provisions of the act to employes of the 
commonwealth and of counties, cities and 
towns, which was passed by the legislature and 
signed by the governor. 

He also drafted in its final form the bill 


which provides that the new board of labor and 
industries and the industrial board shall act 
jointly for the prevention of industrial acci- 
dents and occupational diseases, and supported 
this bill on the floor of the house and before 
the house and senate committees on ways 
and means, 

Coming to the legislature from a service of 
eight years as assistant clerk of the superior 


court for Suffolk county, Speaker Cushing at 
once picked him for the committee on judici- 
ary, On which committee he has now served 
for two years, making himself so valuable 
that his retirement would prove a_ positive 
_loss to his chairman. 

This year the committee considered close 
upon 200 matters, involving some very per- 
plexing and complex questions. A place upon 
judiciary is considered one of the highest hon- 
ors conferred by the speaker and it was a de- 
served compliment to Mr. Drury’s legal attain- 
ments and ability that he made it in his first 
year. 

His course in the house has been construc- 
tive. He has supported the reform legislation 
of the past two years; but has been instrumen- 
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tal in defeating a number of radical measures. 
He is the soul of punctuality in 
attendance, and missed no roll call last year 
in the house. His committee reported a peace- 
ful persuasion bill, which the governor allowed 
to become law without his approval, and an an- 
ti-injunction bill that the governor signed. 

The committee on judiciary also reported 
the acts which were approved to make uniform 
the marriage law, as to the contracting of 
marriages to require that applicants for mar- 
riage licenses shall state under oath whether 
there is any legal impediment to their mar- 
riage, to simplify legal procedure, to revise 
the law relative to interrogatories, and giving 
the attorney-general power to investigate com- 
binations to increase the cost of the necessar- 
ies of life.. In all of these Rep. Drury 
was personally interested. He has been espe- 
cially watchful for the interests of his constit- 
uents in all bills. Mr. Drury has just entereé 
on his 38th year. 


Elie J. Ducharme. 


On the committee on mercantile affairs, one 
of the busiest of legislative committees during 
the session just closed, Rep. Elie J. Ducharme 
of the 8d Bristol district won the respect and 
regard of all of his-associates for the interest 
and energy he has manifested in winnowing 
out the chaff from the wheat in the bills that 
were referred the committee this year. Mr. 
Ducharme is a dry goods dealer in Taunton 
and takes an active personal interest in all 
public measures affecting his business. 

This was his first year in the Massachusetts 


legislature and in his committee work, which 
dealt largely with business affairs, he found 


much to interest him. 
Two important bills upon which Rep. 
Ducharme worked~ hard were, after a long 


struggle, sent to the next general court. One 
was the bill to incorporate the Miller’s River 
Water Power company and the other the bill 
to permit the Saugus River Land company to 
reclaim about 900 acres of salt marsh. As 
involving a great public question and involy- 
ing a change of policy by the commonwealth 
a great amount of study was given these bills 


in committee which reported the first and 
recommended the reference the legislature 
finally gave both, on the second. 

Rep. Ducharme will have his opportunity 


next year to consider these bills further. Be- 
side these he has had the consideration of 
bills for reduction of the telephone rates, for 
the sale of articles by dry measure rather than 
by weight. No member gets so varied an 
amount of legislation as this committee on 
mercantile affairs. 

On all the Taunton bills Mr. Ducharme has 
been most loyal to his constituents; on the 
$5,000,000 river and harbor bill which would 
have helped Taunton Great river, on the re- 
solve for an investigation of Taunton river 
as to the deepening of the channel through 
to Fall River—which did go through—on the 
bill to permit Taunton to borrow $100,000 for 
the Monroe street school house, and the re- 
solve to allow Taunton to borrow $100,000 
for its water works, all of which were ap- 
proved. 

“Mr. Ducharme is a native of St. Gabriel, 
P. Q., and is just past his 44th birthday. He 
is prominent in the Franco-American Republi- 
can club and other soctleties. 
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William S. Duncan. 

Rep. William S. Duncan of Clinton announced 
shortly after the close of the past session, 
that he will not be a candidate for another 
term in the house. To say that -this an- 
nouncement was a disappointment to the many 
friends that the Clinton man has made during 
his two years of service in the legislature is 
putting it mild, for he has been one of the most 
conscientious and painstaking legislators on the 
hill and the service that he has rendered has 
been of great value not only to his district 
but to the state. 2 

Rep. Duncan was born in England on Feb, 
11, 1876, and was graduated from the Kimball 
Union academy at Meredith, N. H., and the 
Boston University law school. He is a Mason. 


He was town counsel for two years and 
served on the school committee in his town 


Six years. He is chairman of the republican 
town committee. 


John F. Dwyer. 

As Rep. John F. Dwyer of Weymouth adds 
to his length of service as a member of the 
general court of Massachusetts he continues to 
reflect credit upon his district, the. sevenfit 
Norfolk, the democratic party and the entire 
commonwealth. With the close of the past 
session, Rep. Dwyer completed his fifth con- 
secutive term as a member of the house. ° 

Rep. Dwyer secured the passage this year of a 


bill to permit the town of Weymouth to make 
an additional water loan. His work on this 
measure can be appreciated when it is known 
that Gov. Foss vetoed several bills to extend a 
like privilege to other communities. After four 
years of fighting he this year succeeded in se- 
curing, through the railroad commission, the 
establishment of a free transfer privilege on 
the Bay State railway in either direction on 
its line by way of Quincy avenue, between — 
Newcombe square or the Fore river ship yards 
in Quincy and Columbian square and Central 
sguare in Weymouth. , 

The Weymouth legislator showed his true 
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progressive spirit and his belief in the right 
of people to rule when the woman suffrage bill 
came up. He sent out circulars to his con- 
stituents asking for their opinion on, the mat+ 
ter and then voted accordingly. He was one 
of the substanYal democrats in the house, 
standing at all times for the principles advo- 


cated by his party. 


Speaker Cushing this year honored him with 
appointments to the committees on taxation 
and roads and bridges. It is unusual for a 
democratic member to be assigned to two such 
important committees. He was recorded on 
every important measure in the house. He 
was one of the strongest advocates of the 
various pure food measures that came up dur’ 
ing the session. 

Rep. Dwyer was born in Weymouth on Feb. 
9, 1862, and was graduated from the public 
schools there. He was in the express business 
for 21 years and is at present in the real estate 
and contracting business. He is a director of 
the South Shore Co-operative bank, trustee of 
the Weymouth Hospital association and vice- 
president of the Weymouth Agricultural so- 
ciety. He has served his town as selectman, 
overseer of the poor, assessor, library trustee 
and pestmaster. He has been chairman of the 
democratic town committee in Weymouth and 
is a member of the Ancient Order of Hibernians 
and other organizations. 


Harry M. Eames. 

With the close of the session, Rep. Harry 
M. Eames of Andover rounds out his third 
year in the house. He has duplicated his suc- 
cess in business by his record in the legisla- 
ture and has come to be considered one of 
the reliable pillars of the lower branch. In all 
matters concerning Essex county Rep. Eames 
has stood true, and especially has he been 
interested in the Merrimac river waterways 
commission. He believes in railroad competi- 
tion and is opposed to monopoly, so last year 
found him fighting hard for the admission 
of the Grand Trunk railway to this common- 
wealth and for the charter of the Southern 
New England. = 

Probably no man was more disappointed at 
the outcome of that fiasco than he. Because 
he believed in railroad control he was for the 


le 


Washburn railroad bill as it was finally en- 
acted. While originally a strong supporter of 
the bill to. make Salisbury Beach a state res- 
ervation, he was decidedly opposed to the sub- 
stitute. bill as it went through, putting the 
burden on a few cities and towns, so this 
year he was fighting for the bill to exclude 
Andover from the reservation in common with 
bills for the exclusion of other towns and 
cities. Though not entirely successful in this 
the appropriation for maintenance of the res- 
ervation was cut down and the supreme ju- 
dicial court wiped out the whole scheme by 
declaring the act of last year unconstitutional. 

Rep. Eames’ committee this year was agri- 
culture. Being a practical farmer himself and 
having served in the position last year, Speak- 
er Cushing continued him as chairman. The 
committee has had some 40 or 50 matters be- 
fore it, including ten milk bills which it con- 
sidered with the committee on public health. 
Chairman Eames committee reported’ the 
Meaney milk bill for requiring the labelling 
of milk produced outside the state. He stood 
with the farmer and producer against’ the 
Ellis bill, believing that the farmer has all 
the restrictive burdens he can bear. 


He reported the bill to give bounties to ag- 
ricultural societies to encourage dairying, the 
bill to encourage agriculture among children 
by offering prizes. He put through the Andov- 
er bill for a board of public works for that 
town, all of which measures the governor has 
approved. 


Frederick W. Eaton. 

Concord has sent a number of bright young 
men among her sons to the legislature, but 
among them all none to represent her more 
ably than Rep. Frederick W. Eaton, whose 
capabilities were recognized by the late Sen. 
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Ceorge F. Hoar when he made him his priv- 
ate secretary. 

In the framing of the Washburn railroad 
bill as it was finally enacted and passed over 
the governor’s veto, Rep. Eaton had his share 
working loyally with his committee. He also 
did his part in relieving the farmers of the 
hill towns by giving them the western trol- 
leys bill. Besides his service on railroads, Mr. 
Faton was honored with the chairmanship of 
the committee on engrossed bills, a position 
involviug some responsiility. Personally he was 
greatly interested in the bill for Concord’s 
new armory, @ measure to which he gave 
his best effort to push them through to 
the governor who approved them. Mr. Eaton 
has been chairman of the republican town 
committee and is a member of the Massa- 
chusetts republican club and of the Harvard 
club. He is in his 35th year and resides in 
Concord. 


Charles W. Eldridge. 
One of the strong men in the Somerville 
delegation was Rep. Charles W. Eldridge a 


republican who it was felt by his friends will 
make an excellent successor to Sen. Charles 
V. Blanchard. 
Rep. Eldridge’s 
Speaker Cushing 


ability was recognized by 
this year with an appoint- 


ment to the chairmanship of the committee 
on mercantile affairs, one of the most im- 
portant and hard-worked committees of the 
legislature. This body considered many meas- 
ures of an intricate and technical nature. Rep. 
Eldridge made good and his committee was one 
of the first to get through with its business. 

In the matter of local legislation, Rep. Eld- 
ridge this year was instrumental in getting 
through the bill authorizing the metropolitan 
water and sewerage board to construct an ad- 
ditional branch sewer through a part of the 
city of Somerville in order to dispose of sewer- 
age coming from Medford. The crowning 
achievement of his three years’ service was 
his success in getting through the bill pro- 
viding a system of pensions for Somerville fire- 
men. He has been active in contests over 
all Somerville measures during his three years 
on the hill and also took an active part in the 
consideration of general matters. As a conser- 
vationist in the session just closed he bitterly 
if successfully opposed the Millers river water 
power bills, which it has been said, made a 
present of about $75,000,000 to a big power 
corporation. He also fought for the bill to 


compel the weighing of ice. He has been a 
consistent republican and has not allowed 
himself to be swayed by the new fads and 


fancies that have come into existence but has 
followed a careful and conservative path, seeing 
the merit of any proposition that came up, if 
it possessed that quality. As a result he madea 
record as a constructive and progressive legis- 
lator that is excelled by few. 

Rep. Hldridge was born in Boston on Oct. 
16, 1877, and attended the public schools. 
Since 1893 he had been connected with the 
Chase & Sanborn company. He is a member 
of the Independent Order of Odd Fellows, Elks 
and Clarendon club, the United Commercial 
Travelers and the Somerville Fourth of 
July Association. He served in the Somerville 
board of aldermen for three years before being 
elected to the legislature and was for five years 
on the republican city committee, while three 
years in the board of aldermen, three years 
in the house he never missed a session. 

George H. Ellis. 

The railroad bill was, of course, the really 

great work of Rep. George H. Ellis of Newton, 


in the legislature of 1913.. By courtesy, Rep. 
Washburn of Worcester was given charge of 


the bill, but as he finally did his best to 
amend it materially, leading the meget lie 
threatened its very existence, it can hardly be 
called the ‘‘Washburn bill.” In fact, the Wor- 
eester man divided his time with Chairman 
Ellis of the railroad committee, in the final 
period on the bill, and the two fought a duel 
which Ellis won in short order. 

The tremendous vote for the bill in the 
house, 217 to 13, just as reported by the com- 
mittee, except for such perfecting amend- 
ments as were offered by Chairman. Ellis il- 
lustrates what a remarkable degree of con- 
fidence the members, regardless of party, re- 
posed in the Newton man. f 

The controversy over the financial sections 
of the bill was confusing and not a few mem- 
bers said afterwards that they voted with 
Chairman Ellis because of their absolute faith 
in him, in the soundness of his judgment and 
the sincerity of his convictions. In a year when 
radicalism was more than usually popular, a 
year when the bull moose for the first time 
had elected five members of the house, the trib- 
ute to Rep. Ellis was all the more remarkable, 

The carrying through the house of so im- 


‘Ellis to the legislature until that 


_from truth. 


--and towns to deal 
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portant a bill, the most important of the year, 
puts Rep. Ellis’ name on a roll of fame which 
will not fade. It was a measure which was 
needed by the public, as well as by the rail- 
road, by the stockholders and investors and by 
those who are called upon to travel. It was the 
biggest piece of constructive and remedial leg- 
islation of the decade. 

Rep. Ellis again championed the Ellis milk 
bill, but his exhaustive labors on tne railroad 


committee, and on the social welfare commit- 


tee, did not permit him to devote as much time 
and labor to it as he would have liked. Sooner 
or later the Ellis milk bill is sure to go on the 
statute-book as a progressive measure, and 
‘Newton is likely to insist on returning Rep. 
is accom- 
plished. 

Because the city of Boston is in a measure 
-protected by its own board of health there was 


‘not that pressure from nearby public sentiment 


which otherwise would have exerted in favor 
of Rep. Ellis’ contention, but his argument 
for the bill always makes votes, especially when 


‘he points out that there is now no regulation 


of out-of-state milk, except that the Boston 
board of health can exclude it. 

Rep. Ellis has sometimes been described as 
too conservative, but such portrayals are far 
A concrete instance of his pro- 
gressiveness is found in his advocacy of the 
amendment to the constitution to permit cities 
in the necessaries of life. 
This went through the house by a vote not far 
from as tremendous as that which backed the 
railroad bill, and the reason for such a strik- 
ing endorsement is found very largely in the 
vote of and arguments of such a man as Rep. 
Ellis. 


He said, ‘‘No man has greater respect for the 


constitution than I, but a form of government 


written for other times should be liberal enough 
to permit this legislature to relieve the people 
in time of stress. The constitution was writ- 
ten before either anthracite coal or coal fam- 


ines of ice trusts were either known or thought 


of. 

“Tt. believe that ultimately the municipalities 
will have to take over and supervise even the 
milk supply, and I say that although I myself 
am a dairyman, I do not believe that the legis- 
lature, if it had the power, would go too far or 
too fast in this matter. We should not allow 
ourselves to remain powerless if a great emer- 
gency at any time should arise.’’ 


John Ennis. 
Judging from the successful record made by 
Rep. John Ennis, a young Williamstown demo- 
in the short time that he was a mem- 


ber of the house during the last session, he 
is destined to occupy a prominent position in 
the legislature of 1914, to which it is almost 
certain he will be elected by the voters of 
the 4th’ Berkshire dist. Mr. Ennis was chosen 
to represent the district in the house of 1913 
in a special election called to fill the vacancy 
caused by the untimely death of Rep. Arthur 
H. Bicknell of Dalton, a republican who had 
mdde a commendable record in the lower 
branch. Mr. Ennis’ election was in the nature 
of a personal victory for the district which he 
represents is normally strongly republican. 
Although he came to Beacon Hill after the 
beginnng of the session, Rep. Enns succeed- 
ed in getting through two bills in the interests 
of his district, one for the improvement of the 
highway from Dalton to Goshen and the other 
for increases in the salaries of the judge and 
clerk of the Williamstown district court. 


He also was a hard worker for the bill to 
give the western towns the transportation fa- 
cilities that they need badly and voted for the 
measure despite the governor’s veto. He fol- 
lowed carefully all measures affecting Berkshire 
county. 

On the big matters of the year, such as the 
initative and referendum and the other bills 
involving progressive democratic principles, 
Rep. Ennis voted as a loyal democrat who is 
true to all the principles for which his party 
stands. 


Frank §S. Farnsworth. 

Frank S. Farnsworth of Leominster, who had 
the distinction of having succeeded popular 
Frank Pope of the same town, very acceptably 
filled the niche left by that able legislator. Mr. 
Farnsworth was not so finished an orator as 
his predecessor, but, for the matter of that, 
neither were any of his colleagues. 

He possessed other qualifications, however, 
equally necessary in the good legislator, among 
them a hard-headed common-sense, a mind 
quick to grasp details and a loyalty to principle 
that made him one of the high-grade men of 
the body. He also possessed a sympathetic 
personality which, was conducive to friendship, 
and he enjoyed, before the session was very 
old, 


branch in which he served. 

He was assigned to the committee on public 
lighting, and in that important berth was called 
spirit necessary 
business, 


upon to show that conservative 
to the conduct of ‘“‘big’”’ 


Same time he was called upon to display a 
courage to stand up for the rights of the people 
against the influence of some of the most pow- 
erful corporations in the state. . 

aie voted and worked for the Washburn bill 
and for all other big measures of importance 
to the state and was in many ways one of the 
best legislators on the Hill. 

Mr. Farnsworth is a republican, was born in 
Fitchburg on Oct. 12, 1864, attended the public 
schools there, graduated from the Bryant & 
Stratton commercial college and is manager 
of a heating and plumbing business. He is an 
Odd+Fellow, a member of the Royal Arcanum, 
the Leominster club, Monoostuock club and has 
served six years on the board of selectmen, 
four of them as chairman. He has also been 
town auditor. e 


George W. Faulkner, - 

In Rep. George W._Faulkner, who Pittsfield 
sent to the house to také-the chair. vacated by 
former Rep. James Kittle, the capital of the 
Berkshires, demonstrated that it knew how to 
choose a co»l, keen level-headed business man. 
When the slate for committees was announced 
Mr. Faulkner found that as a first year man, 
Speaker Cushing had determined to try him 
out on the committee on insurance, a very 
necessary subsidiary of the house itself though 
not always congenial to the: member who is 
not a lover of mortality tables, standard poli- 
cies and fire risks. The famous Elwell Bill 
came early before the committee. ’ Rep. Faulk- 
ner showed sound judgment in materiaHy as- 
sisting in killing this bill. Sen.eMontague the 
chairman, later appointed Mr. Faulkner on a 
sub-committee of three to look into reciprocal 
insurance. Rep. Faulkner early gained the 
confidence of the many who’ sought relief un- 
der this: form. of insurance. Rep. John. A. Cur- 
tin having resigned. fromthe committee on 


. oud. + 


the good will of every member of the 


but at the 


labor to which he was assigned by the speak- 
er, Mr. Faulkner was appointed to fill the va- 
cancy where he soon proved himself one of 
the most active and devoted members of the 
committee. a 

He vigorously opposed the “‘tour workers bill’ 
—to establish eight hour shifts in paper mills, 
which was laughed out of court when reported 
in the senate. It was rejected on a voice vote 
without a division. The committee reported 
the perfected 54-hour bill for the labor of 
women and minors which Gov. Foss signed and 
the bill for the eight-hour day for municipal 
employees which was subsequently amended 
and approved as the referendum for the eight- 
hour day for city employes. The committee 
also drafted a bill that the law as to hours 
for women and minors shall not apply to coun- 


bs) 


ei 


try hotels. This compels the posting of the 
hours for women and minors in those hotels 
and it was signed by Gov. Foss. The act for the 
peaceful settlement of labor disputes came 
from the committee. The one day’s rest in 
seven bill was given unusual attention this 
year. Mr. Faulkner is a strong advocate of 
one day’s rest in seven, and when this bill was 
reported by Chairman Look Mr. Faulkner led 
the debate and in a most convincing manner 
proved the necessity for some such legislation. 


_ Rep. Faulkner proved himself to be the 
right man in the right place for his 
constituents on all Berkshire and _  Pitts- 


field matters. For the first time the western 
trolleys merger bill passed the legislature over 


.the objections of the governor and Mr. Faulk- 


ner, with his associates of the western coun- 
ties, had the gratification of a most notable 
victory after two years of hard fighting. 

Rep. Faulkner presented a bill to increase 
the salary of the sheriff of Berkshire for the 
first time in more than 25 years it was stated, 
and was one of the few to see this bill receive 
favorable consideration from the committee 
on public service. When the bill reached the 
executive chamber. Mr. Faulkner had a visit — 
with Gov. Foss. Five days later the bill was 
signed, and the bill to reincorporate the Berk- 
shire & Canaan electric railway was _ put 
through after some hold-ups and sent to the 
governor and signed. 

That Pittsfield did not succeed with its bills 
to amend the law as to its city solicitor, to 
issue bonds for the grading of streets and to 
‘revise its charter was due to the hard work 
on the part of Rep. Faulkner. He could not 
see any need at that time for legislation along 
the lines presented by Mayor Moore, and al- 
though he did not attend any meetings on mu- 
nicipal finance he knew when and where to 


oppose these measures. Mr. Faulkner lives 
in Pittsfield, where he is a lumber 
dealer. He is» in his: 40th —year,”~ ds 


affiliated with a number of fraternal organiza- 
tions and his friends and constituents confi- 
dently expect to send him back to the house. 


John G. Faxon. 


Rep. John G. Faxon of Fitchburg, who rep- 
resented the 12th Worcester district in the 
house of 1913, was a legislator whose ideal 
of civil duty was high and whose conscientious 
attention to it rendered his service of much > 
value to the state. ; 

Mr. Faxon was not much given to chasing 
the rainbows of popularty. He was, on the 
other hand, one of the solid men, whose views — 
were based on the circumstances surrounding 
each individual measure as it came up for , 
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tion and whose vote was cast accordingly as 
the justice of the situation presented itself 
to him. 

The leaders of the legislature are picked 
from among men of this calibre and Rep. Fax- 
on, as a result of these traits, soon attained 
a high place among the republicans, although 
the fact that he was serving his first term 
and had not yet gained that experience so 
necessary to leadership, prevented him from 
becoming one of the first men of the session. 

It gave him a commanding place though, 
when matters affecting Worcester county were 
before the legislature. He was, because of it, 
able to succeed in securing a fair apportion- 
ment for his city of the expense of construct- 
ing the bridge across Lake Quinsigamond when 
that measure came up. He also was instru- 
mental in getting through a bill to enable 
the city of Fitchburg to incur indebtedness 
for sewerage purposes and a bill in aid of the 
Fitchburg municipal development commission. 

Rep. Faxon came to the legislature well 
equipped, having served for two years previ- 


ously in the Fitchburg city council and as 
clerk of committees and clerk of the common 
council for five years before that. He was also 
a trustee of the Fitchburg public library and 
had 25 years experience as a district corre- 
spondent of the Boston Herald. 

In private life Mr. Faxon is engaged in the 
insurance business, and Speaker Cushing ap- 
propriately appointed him to the committee on 


insurance, where he rendered valuable _ ser- 
vice. 

Rep. Faxon was born in City Point, Va., 
on Dec. 9, 1864, and is a graduate of the 


Quincy high school, the Adams academy and 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
class of 1888. He is a-Mason, R. A. C. (M. EB. 
H. P.), Knights Templar, Fay club, Associated 
Charities, Anti-Tuberculosis societies, M. I. T. 


Alumni association, Fitchburg board of trade, - 


Fitchburg Historical society, and is treasurer 
of the First Parish Unitarian church. He was 
secretary of the Fitchburg Taft league in 
1912. 


John 'B. Fellows. 


Rep.. John B. Fellows of Fitchburg, who may 
be the next mayor of that city was a con- 
scientious,. hard-working legislator always on 
the lookout for the interests of his district and 
its people. 

The Fitchburg legislator who has served the 
12th. Worcester dist. in the house the last two 
years, has been always on the job when the 
interests of his city were. at stake, and he 
usually succeedeq in protecting them. This 
year he had a hard fight on his hands to 
prevent the passage of a bill which would deal 
a death blow to the firearms industry there, 
and if passed would have resulted in decreas- 
ing the business and in putting a lot of em- 
ployes out of work. Through his efforts the 
bill was killed. 

As a member of the committees on cities 
and constitutional amendments, Rep. Fellows 
also had plenty of work on his hands and it is 
to his credit that he did not shirk his duties 
on either committee. He was a constant at- 
tendant at hearings and at the sessions of the 
house. He was extremely popular with the 
other: members and to this popularity is due 
in a large measure his success as a legislator, 

He was a republican who believed in stand- 


ing by republican principles and at the same } 
_ time in keeping up with the trend of the times. Avon, where he resides, Aug. 19, 1854. He has 


He was a progressive, but not a radical; a 
conservative, but not a reactionary. 

Rep. Fellows worked hard to protect Fitch- 
burg from having to pay too large a share of 
the expense of the construction of the bridge 
over Lake Quinsigamond at Worcester and 
was instrumental in securing the passage of 
a compromise and reasonable measure. He 
also helped to get through a bill to enable 
Fitchburg to incur debt for sewerage purposes 
anu a bill in aid of the Fitchburg municipal 
development commission. 

He was born in Fitchburg on August 13, 
1878, and attended public schools there. He is 


2 


the bookkeeper of the Fitchburg National 
bank and is a Mason, K. T., Elk, being secre=- 
tary of the Fitchburg lodge, and a member of 
the E. A. C. and the Fay club. He has served 
in the Fitchburg common council and on the 
board of aldermen. : 


Charles H. Felker. 

Dissent frem salary increases that he thought 
were not merited was one of the characteris- 
tics of Rep. Charles H. Felker’s attitude tow- 
ard proposed legislation in his initial term in 
the house this year. Mr. Felker was appointed 
to the committee on public service, and here 
he found considerable pressure exerted on be- 
half of individuals who desired larger com- 
pensation for the work they performed. for the 


state. He made it a rule to probe all suwh ef- 
forts to secure a raise in pay and ascertain 
whether the state was giving full value or not. 
On one measure in particular, urged on be- 
half of the prison agents, he found that cer- 
tain facts regarding extra compensation re- 
ceived were kept in the background, and op- 
posed the requests for desired increases. Water 
inspection affairs also claimed his attention 
and the matter of electing a new deputy chief 
was facilitated by a measure that he favored. 
Mr. Felker, .who is a republican and rep- 
resents the 8th Norfolk district, was born in 


been a grocer in his home town and grain 
dealer in Boston, and is now the manufacturer 
of a drinking fountain and feeder for poultry 
farm use. In Avon he has served as water 
commissioner, 


Frederick B. Felton. 

Rep. Frederick B. Felton of Greenfield, who 
was sent to the legislature to represent the 
2d Hranklin representative dist., came out 
@ winner in a hot triangular contest where 
he had powerful progressive as well as demo- 
cratic opposition. He proved that he was 
more than equal to the task of saving the 
district to the republican column. 

Mr. Felton was assigned to the legislative 
committee on municipal finance and with his 
colleagues on that committee took up the 
consideration this year of the many important 
matters referred to that committee by the re- 
cess committee that studied the whole ques- 
tion of municipal finance during the recess. 

Rep. Felton is a native of Greenfield, where 
he was born in 1856. He was educated in the 


public schools there and at the JHastman 
Business college, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. He 
has been in the provision business and also 
a manufacturer and for several years was 
identified with the militia. He is now secre- 
tary of the Greenfield board of assessors. 


James H. Ferguson. 

The interests of the 8th Worcester dist. 
were well taken care of in the house the past 
year by Rep. James H. Ferguson of Millbury, 
a republican. When the bill came up to fur- 
ther sanction the dumping of the sewage 
from the’ Worcester state hospital into the 


Blackstone through 


which runs down 
Millbury and has been a general nuisance to 


river, 


the inhabitants of that town, Rep. Ferguson 
was one of the hardest workers against it and 
it was due in part to his efforts that a com- 
promise was affected whereby the matter should 
be left in the hands of the state board of 
health, 


- 


we 
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health. He served on the committee on mili- 
tary affairs. 

Rep. Ferguson was born in Bristol, R. 1.08 
July 12, 1851, and attended the public schools 
there. He is in the hardware and plumbing 
business. He is a 32nd degree Mason and a 
member of the Independent Order of Fores- 
ters. He has served his town as selectman 
and on the Millbury board of health. 


Rep. Benjamin Ferring. 

One of the most popular young men who 
have come to the house from Fall River is 
Rep. Benjamin Ferring who completed his 
first term this year most acceptably to his 
colleagues and his constituents. 

peaker Cushing placed him on one of the 
hardest worked committees of the Jegisla- 
ture—legal affairs—which had not only its 
own heavy docket to get out of the way, but 
was obliged to finish up the work of the com- 
mittees on Liquor Laws. It was the first of 
all the committees to report its regular docket 
all clear, having disposed. of but little short of 
200 matters. 

Mr. Ferring introduced and fought hard for 
a bill to make New Year’s day a legal holi- 
day, he leading the fight for substitution of the 
bill for an adverse report of the legal affairs. 
Mr. Ferring Jost when Speaker Cushing voted 
and created a tie which was broken a minute 
afterward, when one more vote was recorded. 
The result in the end was 108 to 107 against the 
bill, and no man fought harder in the legis- 
lature for the $5,000,000 river and harbor bill 
than he did. The enactment of that measure 
meant a splendid development of the commer- 


cial prosperity and growth of Fall River, 
which came in with a petition for an appro- 
priation of $500,000 to develop its port, and 


which was one of the four 


principal harbors 
included in the plans of the harbor and land 


commission for continuous and progressive 
development planned for the seaboard manu- 
facturing cities. 

It was Rep. Ferring who materially assist- 
ed in rolling up the big vote in the house 
that refused to reject the bill according to the 
mandate of the Ways and Means committee 
of the lower branch and carried it through to 
engrossment. If there had been some such 
work as that of the representative from the 
18th Bristol district in the senate there would 
have been no doubt as to the passage of the 
big bill. 

It is because of his good work that’ Fall 
River needs such a man as Benjamin Ferring 
back on the floor of the house in the next 
general court when the fight is renewed for 
other than Boston and the appropriation of 
$5,000,000 next year. 

On the abatement of the Quequechan river 
nuisance and the other Fall River bills, in- 
cluding the Mulveny municipal market act, 
Rep. Ferring was alert and active. The same 
is true about the bill to amend the _ suction 
shuttle act of last year, Rep. Ferring being in 
favor of the law as it stood and against 
changes submitted by the mill owners. He also 
worked for a special appropriation for the 
Bradford Durfee textile school, 

No better tribute could be paid to his work 
for the men and women who toil than that 
paid by the chairman of the legislative com- 
-mittee of organized labor. The latter gentle- 
man said, ‘fon everything we asked we found 
Mr. Ferring very fair indeed, both in his vote 
and his support.” 

Rep. Ferring was born in Minneapolis, Minn., 
85 years ago and he lived in Fall River for 


years. After graduating from the normal 
school he studied law, and has been a lecturer 
at Thibodeau College, Fall River. 


James R. Ferry. 
A sterling legislator was James R. Ferry of 


Northbridge, a republican, who ably repre- 
sented the 9th Worcester dist. in the house 


for the first time during the session of 1913. 
Appointed to the committee on banks and 
banking, he worked hard to help draft the so- 
called blue sky act, to provide for the proper 
state regulation of the sale of stocks, bonds 
and other securities, with a view to preventing 
in the future the perpetration of any fraudu- 
lent stock promotion schemes upon the pub- 
lic. He also took an active part in the con- 


ae 


sideration of the various other measures that 
came before the committee for the improve- 
ment of the financial system of the common- 
wealth, as far as it relates to banks and bank- 
ing. 

Rep. Ferry was born in North Uxbridge on 
Oct. 4, 1059, and attended the public schools. 
He is connected with the Whitin Machine 
Works and is a member of the Independent 
Order of Foresters, Mumford Fishing & Shoot- 
ing clubs and of the republican town com- 
mittee, 


Alfred N. Fessenden. 

The voters of the 12th Middlesex dist. made 
a good selection last fall when they chose AI- 
fred N. Fessenden of Townsend, a progressive, 
to represent them in the house of 1913. The 


latter proved himself to be an able, honest and 
conscientious public servant and made a record 
that is a credit to him. He lived up to all the 
principles for which his party stands and 
upon which he was elected and he was a hard 
worker in the interests of his district and of 
the state. 

Mr. Fessenden is a man of big business 
connections and his action in taking up his 
party’s banner in the legislative fight in his 
district was a sacrifice of personal interests. 
He is treasurer of the B. & A. D. Fessenden 


Company, dealers in lumber and cooperage; 
treasurer of the Fessenden & Lowell Company 
at Reed’s Ferry, N. H.; treasurer of the Annis 
Grain & Lumber Company at Londonderry, N. 
H.; president of the Annis Grain & Flour Com- 
pany at Manchester, N. H.; president of the 
Fessenden Cooperage Company at Hoboken, N. 
J.; president of Kilbourn & Co., at Sandusky, 
Ohio; and director of the Townsend National 
bank. His wide experience m the _ business 
world made him a valuable legislator, for he 
applied his practical business training to his 
legislative work and such an application is cer- 
tain to bring good results. 

Appointed to the committee on banks and 
banking, Rep. Fessenden rendered great as- 
sistance in the work of drafting the so-called 
blue sky act, to provide for proper state regu- 
lation of the sale of stocks, bonds and other 
securities and for the protection of the public 
against the fraudulent schemes of financial 
promoters. He also took an active interest 
in all matters affecting Middlesex county and 
was instrumental in getting through the order 
providing for an investigation of the financial 
conditions of the county. 

Rep. Fessenden was born in Townsend on 
April 24, 1867, and attended the public schools 
there. He is a prominent Granger and the 
A. k. A. M. He was one of the organizers of 
the progressive town committee of Townsend 
and has served the town on the board of fire 
engineers and also on the park commission. 

William A. Fisher. 

Rep. William A. Fisher of Lynn, who had 

literally to fight his way to his seat in the 


house in so close an election that it was given 
by 


to him a bare margin of five votes over 


Charles McGlue, a democrat, has been stirring 
up the icemen in Lynn and in his district, the 
14th Essex, which includes Flax pond. 

It was Fisher who called attention to the 
character of the ice taken from that pond this 
year, and who obtained the order condemning 
it for domestic consumption by the state board 
of health. 

me joined with Martin Hays of Brighton in 
getting through the house the order under 
which Atty. General Swift has been conducting 
his probe of the ice situation throughout the 
commonwealth. 

Hisher served in the old city council in Lynn 
in both branches. His committee this year 
was state house and libraries which reported 
the $900,000 to put wings on the Bulfinch front. 
He voted and worked hard for the $5,000,000 
lavbor develoument bill and he also did his 
part in putting through the city of Lynn har- 
bor development bill that Gov. Foss signed. He 
was for seven years an independent ice man 
in Lynn and is now a salesman, 

Daniel Fitzpatrick. 

A strong man in the Lawrence delegation in 
the house of 1913 was Rep. Daniel Fitzpatrick, 
a young democrat serving his second year in 
the house. There was a reason, for he had en- 
trenched himself in the esteem of his col- 
leagues during his first term and _ this year 
was enabled, by dint of his personal popular- 
ity, to do many things for his district, which 
without he could not have done. 

There were a number of important matters 
affecting the city of Lawrence before the leg- 
islature of 1913. Rep. Fitzpatrick was one of 
the most active members from that city. He 
was one of the hardest workers for the bill 
for the construction of a central bridge over 
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the Merrimac river, which is now a law, the 
bill to enlarge the powers of the local board 
of health in the matter of regulating tenement 
houses, and the various other local measures. 
tide was one of the strongest supporters of the 
pill to prohibit the carrying of red flags in pa- 
rades through public streets. He also worked 
‘vard for the bill carrying an appropriation of 
($10,500 for maintenance of Salisbury beach res- 
ervation. 

Rep. Fitzpatrick was one of labor’s most 
loyal friends in the legislature. He voted and 


worked for every measure in the interest of 
the toiler, chief among them this year being 
the peaceful persuasion bill, the 9-hour-in-11 
bill for street railway men, and the bill to es- 
?tablish a minimum wage for laborers in the 
State service. All of the progressive measures, 
idesigned to bring the government closer to the 
people, such as the initiative and referendum re- 
ceived the Lawrence man’s hearty support. 

Rep. Fitzpatrick this year served on _ the 
‘’eommittees-on constitutional amendments and 
elections. He was born in Ireland on Feb. 2, 
1880, served in the Lawrence common council 
in 1907 and is an Elk, an Eagle, a Knight of 
Columbus, and a member of the Irish-American, 
the Pastime, Imperial and the Spicket clubs. 
“He is a provision dealer. 

John T. Flanagan. 

In his third year as a member of the house, 
Rep. John T. Flanagan, the democratic mem- 
ber from the 16th Worcester district, added 


more lustre to an already excellent record as 
a legislator. He continued to fight for the 
interests of his district and for Worcester 
county and was instrumental in securing the 
passage of several important measures of dis- 
tinct benefit to his constituents. 

He did yeoman service in behalf of the bill 
for the construction of a bridge across Lake 
Quinsigamond, and took an active part in 
pushing the various other Worcester county 
bills that came up during the session. He 


finally supported the Henebery license com- 
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mission bill, which will work a great benefit to 
the city of Worcester. 

As a member of the committee on public 
lighting he worked hard for the passage of bills 
to do away with the extra charges imposed 
upon small gas and electric light consumers for 
the use of meters. 

He was clean-cut, able, faithful and active, 
qualities which invariably make for the good 
legislator and for the best government of the 
state. Among the bills which he helped to get 
through this year was a bill to provide for 
waiting stations in the public streets of 
Worcester, a bill for more playground in the 
city, a bill to permit the city to incur debt for 
its water supply and bills for the widening 
and improvement of streets in the city. He 
introduced a bill to provide a pension for 
Charles E. F. Hayward, who served the com- 
monwealth as an officer of the Worcester 
county house of correction for 27 years. He 
also put in a bill to amend the workmen’s 
ecmpensation act so that injured employes 
might select their own physicians, and a bili 
to do away with the possiiblity of politics en- 
tering into the work of assessing taxes on 
property in cities and towns. 

Rep. Flanagan was born in Worcester on 
May 25, 1869, and was graduated from the 
public schools and the classical high. He is an 
undertaker by profession and is affiliated with 
the Ancient Order of Hibernians, being a 
member of Division 3, county president Ancient 
Order of Hibernians, past exalted ruler Wor- 
eester lodge of Hlks, Massachusetts Catholic 
Order of Foresters, Father Mathew Temper- 
ance society and the St. John’s Temperance 
and Literary Guild, of which he is a former 
president, and the Knights of Robert Emmet 


Elmer G. Fosgate. 


Recognizing the value of having a practical 
physician on the public institutions committee 


members thereon of 
the 


the fellow 
Dr. Elmer G. Fosgate of Ashburnham, in 
2a Worcester district, have found the sugges- 
tions of their colleague exceedingly helpful, al- 


of the house, 


ways given in the spirit of co-operation and 
with a view to securing the best results for in- 
mates and employes in the various state estab- 
lishments whose needs have come before the 
committee for consideration, 

Dr. Fosgate not only has found time for the 
specific work of his committee, but has been 
interested in all humanitarian propositions 
brought forward during this, his first year in 
the house, and was on the watch for all mat- 
ters affecting his district, aiming to be con- 
stantly on the moral side of the various gen- 
eral issues that have to be voted upon in the 
ecurse of a legislative session. 

He was one of the sub-committee of seven 
appointed to investigate and act upon the rec- 
cmmendations of the governor’s message in 
behalf of buildings for departments for defec- 
tive delinquents, and favored a measure de- 
signed to meet the situation adequately. His 
motto as a legislator seems to have been, 
“The greatest good to the greatest number,” 
and with this as his standard he has been a 
thoroughly efficient member within the sphere 
of his influence. 

Dr. Fosgate, like many other sons of the 
Granite State, has been called into the politi- 
eal arena often since making his home in this 
commonwealth. He was born in Winchester, 
N H., July 20, 1859, and is a Dartmouth Med- 
ical school ’88 man. In Ashburnham since 1895 


he has practiced his profession as a_physi- 
cian, served as chairman. of the republican 
town committee, been a member of the school 
board for several years and for three years 
has been one of the selectmen. 


James E. Fowle. 


Of all the men who have served in the legis- 
lature the past two years no man has made 
a more lasting impression than Rep. James E. 
Unassuming 


Fowle of Newburyport. and 


quiet of manner he came to the house a year 
ago ready to learn and he has acquired a fa- 
miliarity with legislative matters seldom gain- 
ed in a like length of service. Down in New- 
buryport he is Mine Host Fowle, being, with 
his father, genial Dan Fowle, proprietor of 
the renowned Wolfe Tavern, one of the most 
famous hostelries on the New. England 
coast and one of the best in Massachusetts. 
Like many another man, Rep. Fowle showed 
the advantage of running a hotel as a train- 
ing field for a member of the general court. 
Nothing fits a man better for public life than 
rubbing up against all sorts of humanity and 
this is what falls to the lot of the hotel keep- 
er. 

Rep. Fowle has been handicapped this year 
by a severe attach of pneumonia which for days 
threatened his life ang incapacitated him for 


work. In spite of this he did not neglect his 
duties. Committee work appealed to him and 
while he seldom spoke on the floor of the 


house he had had a hand in shaping many of 
the big measures of the session. 

Seldom, indeed, is it that a legislator ‘“‘makes 
good”’ so quickly or so emphatically as did Rep. 
Fowle. It was in his first term, a year ago, 
but he managed by the finest kind of tactics 
ang the hardest kind of work to convince the 
legislature that the state of Massachusetts 
should provide in the future for the mainte- 
mance of the Newburyport-Salisbury bridge 
across the Merrimac river. It was an eminent- 
ly just request, in view of the fact that the 
heavy automobile traffic between other parts 
of the state and the Maine and New Hamp- 
shire resorts was responsible for 90 per cent. 
of the cost. It nevertheless was a request that 
had been turned down before in other localities 
and one that the highway commission fought 
tooth and nail. 

In the present session, 
during the greater part of the time, Rep. 
Fowle conducted a tremendous fight to have 
Newburyport exempted from the terms of the 
Salisbury Beach reservation act. The su- 
preme court afterward settled that matter 
to the satisfaction of all the cities and towns 
except Haverhill and Lawrence, but Rep. 
Fowle’s fight would have freed Newburyport 
from the extra burden of expense. 

Last year he was a member of the executive 
committee of the republican legislative com- 
mittee and did valiant service in smoothing 
things out in some of the tangled districts. 
Gifted with sound judgment his advice was 
sought at all times and proved valuable in 
solving many of the perplexing problems of 
a hard-fought and difficult campaign. 

Rep. Fowle was born in Newburyport Nov. 
22, 1880 and gained his education in the public 
schools, supplemented by a course in a busi- 
ness college. Since then he has been asso- 
ciated with his father and the success of the 
house in the past few years is due in large 
measure to his enterprise and work. He is 
a Mason, Knight Templar, Elk and a member 
of the A, O. U. W. and the Essex club. 


ill though he was 
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John J. Gallagher. 

Last fall, for the first time in many years, 
a democrat was elected to the house from the 
4th Norfolk representative district, which com- 
prises the towns of Canton and Milton. The 
democrat in question is John J. Gallagher, a 
dealer in mill supplies in private life and one 
of Milton’s most prominent and _ best-loved 
citizens. That the district made no mistake 
in its selection was manifested by the conscien- 
tious manner in which Rep. Gallagher discharg- 
ed his duties and his record in general. 

Although without previous experience in pub- 
lic office, he received the unusual honor of be- 


ing appointed to two committees by Speaker 
Cushing, namely, the committees on, towns and 
on elections. On both of these committees the 
Milton man rendered intelligent and faithful 
service. 

His popularity with his colleagues in the 
house was manifested when he secured sub- 
stitution, for an adverse report of the com- 
mittee on public service, of his bill to make 
the call men in the Milton fire department, 
who are already on the civil service list, elig- 
ible for appointment on the permanent force 
without further examination. The argument 
that he made on this bill and his success in 
overturning the committee report proved him 
to be a man to be reckoned with by the lead- 
ers of the lower branch. 

He also secured the passage of two other 
bills for the benefit of his district, namely a 
bill to authorize the town of Milton to supply 
water to a portion of the town of Canton and 
a bill providing that the certificates of nomina- 
tion and nomination papers of candidates for 
town Offices in Milton, if filed before five o’clock 
on Feb. 24, in the current year, shall have 
the same effect as if they had been filed be- 
fore the said hour on Feh. 20, in the current 
year. He was instrumental in securing the 
passage of a bill appropriating $80,000 for the 
construction of a new bridge connecting the 
town of Milton and Boston, and an appropria- 
tion of. $35,000 for the protection of the pub- 
lic health in the valley of the Neponset river. 

Rep. Gallagher was born in Milton on Dec. 
17, 1869, and was graduated from the public 
schools of that town. He is a member of the 
Wollaston golf club, and the Granite City club. 


Thomas J. Giblin. 


Rep. Thomas J. Giblin of East oBston, was 
the irrepressible, indefatigable, and invincible 
member of the house of 1913. For years he has 
been in the limelight as one of the best-known 
public men in the island wards. He fought 
his way into the board of aldermen, in 1909, 
by sheer force of personality. Similarly, after 
years of contest, he fought his way into the 
house of 1913. 

In the house of 1913 he introduced more bills 
than almost any other member, and it would 
require much space to catalogue them. Among 
them were measures to investigate the tele- 
phone strike, the ice trust and the strike at 
the Foss plant in Hyde Park. East Bos- 
ton has had no more stalwart defender nor 
more energetic petitioner for measures to im- 
prove her standing on the map. He fought 
especially for a teaming tunnel, and for im- 
provement of the flats, for improved connec 
tion by the existing subway, and for abolition 
of the tunnel tolls. 

He was interested in national affairs, and 
especially in the shipping interests, and intro- 
duced a memorial to congress urging the build- 
ing of five battle-ships. But Rep. Giblin’s first 


year in the house was signalized chiefly by. his 
advocacy of pure food bills. Largely as 
the result of his efforts, the bill to pro- 
hibit the sale of tainted food was put on the 
statute books, and the bill to make it prima 
facie evidence of the use of rotten eggs for 
food if any were found in the possession of any 
baker or produce dealer. 

He also zealously championed the bills to 
establish a standard for ice cream, and various 
bills to improve the milk supply. 

Perhaps the most signal achievement of Mr. 
Giblin’s legislative career was the adoption of 
the Giblin white slave bill, which created a 
commission of five to investigate the white 
Slave traffic in Massachusetts and to devise 
means for its destruction. 

Another measure in whose authorship Mr. 
Giblin takes great pride is the bill providing 
for the licensing of elevator operators, which 
is designed to protect the public from _ ineffi- 
cient operators. 

He also took a conspicuous part in the fight 
for the extension of the charter of the Boston 
& Eastern Railroad, on the ground that this 
road would add to the transportation facilities 
in East Boston; providing it with three sta- 
tions and another tunnel to Boston. 

Mr. Giblin plunged into the fight against the 
Washburn railroad bill with all the power of 
his personality and was one of the handful 
of valiants who voted against the measure 
when it passed the house. 

His appointment on the committee on harbors 
and public lands was especially important, in 
that it gave him opportunity, of which he took 


advantage to the farthest limit, of pressing 
measures for improving the water front of East 
Boston, and of deepening the water ways. 

Thomas J. Giblin was born in Boston 
on May 7, 1878, and was graduated from the 
public and parochial schools. He is a real 
estate broker and builder. He is a member of 
the Cleveland Club, the Orient Heights Yacht 
club, the Harbor View Yacht Club and the 
Caterpillar Club. 


Charles L. Gifford. 

Among the second year men who have 
achieved a large measure of leadership in the 
house is Charles L. Gifford of Barnstable, and 
chairman of the committee on public service. 
Mr. Gifford is a candidate for the senate to 
succeed Sen. Eldridge of Yarmouth, who re- 
tires this year. 

During his first term he became conspicuous 
for his staunch defense of the rights of his 
constituents in opposition to measures intended 
to restrict the sale of wild fowl and game birds, 
which were favored by the fish and game com- 
missioners. This year he returned to the fray. 
with renewed vigor, and fought the battles of 
Cape Cod’s inhabitants against the commission, 
at the same time giving the Audubon society 
and allied interests a few bad half hours under 
the lash of his severe criticisms. 

As house chairman of the public service com- 
mittee he found it necessary on a number of 
occasions to rescue bills from defeat by lead- 
ing successful attacks upon vetoes by the gov- 
ernor, and securing the passage of measures 
that the committee had favored. He was heard 
frequently and effectively in debate, having fo 
speak often on account of the large number of 
bills considered by the public service commit- 
tee. 

Mr. Gifford was at the front in the contest 
over the United States senatorship, being one 
of the leaedrs of the McCall forces, and re- 


ceived many commendations from the press of 
the state for his speech in the caucus on be- 
half of the ‘‘two-thirds’ rule, which was 
adopted. 

That his work in the house has attracted 
attention beyond the confines of his district, is 
shown by the numerous demands made upon 
him this year for addresses on topics relating 


to legislative affairs before commercial] and 
social organizations. There is talk also in the 
district of which Barnstable is a part, of a 


possible republican senatorial. nomination for 


him this fall. 
Born in Barnstable March 15, 1871, Mr. Gif- 


ford has realty interests‘in his native town of 
ecnsiderable importance and deals in real es- 7 


tate and insurance. 
Isaac Gordon. 
Rev. Isaac Gordon, the young democratic 


member from the 9th Suffolk district, was hon- 
ored by Speaker Cushing with an appointment 
te the judiciary committee this session, an 
exceptional honor for a second-year man and 
especially for a democrat, Rep. Gordon’s se- 
lection for a place on this important body at 
once placed him in the front ranks among the 
minority representation in the house. 

As a memebr of the Zudiciary committee, 
Rep. Gordon was in a favorable position to 


Es 


continue his efforts for the legislation to facili- 
tate the trial of civil cases for the benefit of 
poor defendants and litigants and he took ad- 
vantage of every opportunity offered to advance 
legislation along those. lines, j 

A forceful and concise talker, who never ad- 
dressed the house unless he had something 
worth saying, he could at all times receive and 
hold the attention of his colleagues when he 
took the floor to speak on matters in which 
he was interested. He supported the various 
pure food measures and the bills which woul 
tend to reduce the state tax and consistentl 
opposed legislation which would increase the 
tax burdens of the poor. 


He introduced several measures, one to 
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away with the poll tax, which has _ proven 
merely a burden to the state and bills in the 
interest of poor plaintiffs in civil suits against 
powerful corporations. He was one of the 
leaders in the agitation for pure food laws. He 
made a fight for an investigation of graft 
charges in the United States senatorial conest. 

Rep. Gordon is a member of the Jewish race 
and one of only three men of that race to 
have the honor of serving in the legislature 
this session. He is a nexcellent type of the 
self-made young man. Born in Russia on 
March 14, 1883, he immigrated to this country 
when very young and by means of hard work, 
managed to complete a course in the Y. M. 
C. A, evening law school, receiving his degree 
from that institution in 1905. He was a mem- 
ber of the old Boston common council, serving 
in 1909. He is one of the successful young 
members of the Suffolk county bar association 
and is affiliated with Knights of Pythias and 
the Order of Brith Abraham and is also con- 
nected with the Boston Children’s Aid society. 


Frederick J. Grady. 


Kefore the close of the 1913 season, Rep. 
Frederick J. Grady of Dedham, the young dem- 
ocrat who has looked after the interests of 
the Ist Norfolk district in the house for the 
last two years, was being urged by a number 


- 


of his constituents to enter 
contest this fall. If he does, the republicans 
will have a pretty stiff proposition on their 
hands to prevent his election. 

The Needham-Dedham district, which is Rep. 
Grady’s, is normally a safely republican district 
and if his success in carrying that district twice 
for the house means anything, it means that 
he is one of the most popular vote-getters of 

either party in that section. 

Rep. Grady’s popularity in the district is 
easily explained. Honest, aggressive and capa- 
ble, he possesses all the qualifications which 
make for the ideal legislator. He has taken 
good care of the interests of his district and 
his record is one of which his constituents should 
be proud. He has secured many improvements 
for his district, principal among which was a 
provision in the metropolitan parkways bill for 
the construction of a parkway from Boyden 
square in the town of Dedham to the Stony 
Brook reservation at a cost of $10,000. 

This year he introduced bills to prohibit the 
giving of false weights and measures in the 
sale of provisions to compensate owners of 
animals condemned and killed because afflicted 
with -glanders, a bill to increase the pay of 
jurors; a bill providing that mechanics’ liens 


shall have priority over mortgages in certain 


cases and a bill to authorize co-operative 


banks to hold real estate. 


for an investigation by the Boston. Transit 
Commission into street railway service on the 
Bay State’ and Boston Elevated roads, which 
will take in the service between Dedham and 


vestigate the advisability and cost of con- 
structing a subway to connect the Dorchester 
tunnel with the South Station in Boston. 


a 


sive, supporting the presidential primary bill, 
the public opinion bill and other measures to 
strengthen the people’s hold upon the govern- 
ment. His votes were at all times in accord 
with the sentiment of his constituents. 

- Rep. Grady was born in Dedham on August 


the senatorial. 


He also was instru-~ 
mental in securing the passage of a resolve’ 


Boston. He succeeded in getting through a re-- 
solve directing the transit commission to in-- 


Rep. Grady proved himself a’ real progres-~ 


4, 1881, and was graduated from the public 
schools and the Boston University Law school, 
obtaining his degree from the latter institution 
in 1904. In his own town he has been a 
registrar of voters for four years, assessor for 
the same length of time and moderator of the 
town meetings for the last three years, the lat- 
ter an exceptional honor for so young a man. 
te is an Hik, a member of the Knights of 
Columbus, Dedham Historical society, Dedham 
Carnival association, Dedham Society for Ap- 
prehending Horse Thieves and the Kast Ded- 
ham Improvement association. He served this 
year on the committees on educatidn and bills 
in third reading. 


William J. Graham. 

Rep. William J. Graham of Lawrence fur- 
ther distinguished himself in the house of 1913, 
in which he served his tenth year. His long 
service has at all times been marked by strict 
attention to duty and to the interests of his 
constituents. 

He has been a consistent progressive in all 
his votes, and was a supporter of the popular 
measures such as the direct election of United 
States senators by the people, the federal in- 
come tax and the initiative and referendum, 
and this before the bull moose were heard of 
even. He has also been a sturdy friend of the 
laboring classes. This year he served on the 
committee on cities. 

Rep. Graham was born in Lawrence on Oct. 
2, 1875, and is a graduate of the Phillips An- 
dover academy and the Tufts medical school. 
He was a member of the democratic city 
committee of Lawrence from 1896 to 1904, 
serving as its president in 1902 and 1903. He 
was elected for the first time to the house in 


1904. He is a member of the Knights of Col- 
umbus and the Lawrence Canoe club. In 1906 
he served on the special legislative committee 
which visited the Lewis and Clarke exposition 
at Portland, Oregon. He is a democrat. 


Arthur G. Greaney. 


A legislator who believed in working for his 
‘constituents first, last and all the time was 
Rep. Arthur G. Greaney of Holyoke, who this 
year represented the 9th Hampden district in 
the house for the first time. He was among 
the most active of the new men and before 
the session closed had established himself 
firmly in the friendship of his colleagues, and, 
in addition gave promise of becoming one of 
the really influential members of the Hampden 
delegation to the legislature. 

Rep. Greaney was “right”? on all the big 
popular matters of legislation. His votes on 
the initiative and referendum public, opinion 
bill, presidential preference primary and. aboli- 
tion of party enrolment were just as a good 
democrat would be expected to,vote. 

He was appointed to the committee on state 
house, where he had much to do in the con- 
sideration of the proposition for an enlarge- 
ment of the state capital, a matter calling 
for the expenditure of a large amount of 
money. Mr. Greaney studied this proposition 
very carefully and was of considerable assist- 
ance in disposing of it eventually in a manner 
satisfactory to almost everybody. 

He took an active part in the considering 
the Connecticut waterways improvements, the 
Connecticut valley park reservation permitting 
Holyoke to pay sums of money to the widows 
of EB J. Riley and James Lynch and other 


matters. 


‘second, Fred P. Greenwood of Everett, 


measures, including the minimum wage bill 
for work done for the commonwealth, the 
peaceful persuasion and 9-hours-in-11 bill for 
street railway employes, as well as the various 
other measures in the interests of the work- 
ingman. 

Rep. Greaney was born in Holyoke on May 
15, 1888, and was graduated from the Holyoke 
high school and the Holyoke business insti- 
tute and attended the St. Jerome Institute. 
He is a shipping clerk, employed by the White 


& Wyckoff Manufacturing company. He is a 
member of the Knights of Columbus, Ancient 
Order of Hibernians and the Park Lyceum So- 
cial club. 


Fred. P. Greenwood. 
third year, as strongly as in his 
repre- 
sentative from the 24th Middlesex district, de- 
clared against repeal of the bar and bottle bill, 
defended woman suffrage, leading the fight for 
that cause, and championed the desires of the 
people of his district in the matter of transpor- 
tation facilities. 

Born in Alstead, N. H., May 29, 1855, Mr. 
Greenwood removed when quite young to Ever- 
ett and was educated in the city’s. public 
schools, became a wholesale produce dealer 


Iimouhis 


and after retiring identified 


from trade was 
with the Boston Seaman’s Friend Society. He 
is a member of the Everett Board of Trade, 
and interested in social and religious work of 
his home city. 


James F. Griffin. q 
A fine type of the successful young business 


man in politics is Rep. James F. Griffin, who — 
has just completed three years of meritorious * 


service in the house as the representative of 
the 22nd Suffolk district. 

Not yet thirty years old, he is a member of 
the Boston curb exchange and the general 


He was a supporter of all labor knowledge of business he has acquired in the 
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financial world made him a legislator of con- 
siderable worth to the commonwealth. 

Rep. Griffin was one of the best debaters in 
the lower branch. Accordingly he was par- 
ticularly valuable on matters affecting the in- 
terests of his district when those matters met 
with opposition. He took an active part in 
the legislative discussion over the telephone 
controversy. 

As in his first year, Rep. Griffin made a fight 
to secure the passage of legislation to wipe out 
the extra charge made by gas companies for 
the use of their meters by small consumers. 
On this matter he had to fight the leaders of 
the public lighting committees. 

He was an ardent supporter of all progres- 
sive legislation and was one of the strongest 


friends organized labor had in the legislature, 
He led the successful fight to pass the Suffolk 
law school bill over the governor’s veto in the 
house. 

Rep. Griffin was born in Boston on Jan. 19, 
1884, and was graduated from the public 
schools. He is a broker, being one of the 
youngest members of the Boston curb ex- 
change. For ten years he has been connectet 
with the A. S. Leland company. He spends 
his spare time in the study of law. He is & 
Knight of Columbus, a Moose (P. D.), and a 
member of the Star of Jamaica Veteran Fire- 
men. 


William N. Hackett. 


No member of the great and general court 
of 1913 soared so high as Rep. Willian N. Hack- 
ett of Boston did this session. Puck might 
put a girdle round the earth in forty minutes, 
but Hackett took the legislature aloft, flying 
high and framed an act to fit the sky, and the 


~ 


best of it all was that Gov. Foss made it law 
by the stroke of his pen, and Massachusetts 
became at once the first state in the union to 
establish rules of the road for ambitious trav- 
ellers in flying machines. Gov. Foss presented 
the quill with which he signed the airship bill 
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to Rep. Hackett as the pioneer who introduced 
the first aviation bill in this or any other leg- 
islature. No solon carries a prouder souvenir. 

Rep. Hackett represented Ward 21 in the 
house of 1913. He was born in Roxbury 39 
years ago and served in the Boston common 
council for three years. Rep. Hackett was giv- 
en place on the committee on taxation and in 
common with all members of the committee 
started at once to find that $4,000,000,000 which 
Tax Commissioner William D. T. Trefry says 
no taxation committee, no legislature and no 
assessor has yet reached. 

Mr. Hackett’s committee this year has had 
first the investigation of the workings of a 
single tax system which was disposed of in the 
usual manner, passed along to the next gen- 
eral court. The committee evolved some things 
from the many which were referred to them 
which should help the cash box. 

Rep. Hackett was interested in and did his 
share on the bill, which Gov. Foss made law, 
to exempt personal property held by cemetery 
corporations for the care of graves, a _ bill 
which saves Mt. Auburn taxes on about §$2,- 
000,000 and Forest Hills taxes on about $1,000,- 
000. He also took an important part in the 
enactment of the law for the taxation of mort- 
gages of personal property and for the taxation 
of wild lands and on reports of assessors to 
the tax commissioner. The legislation to amend 
and perfect the inheritance tax on legacies and 
successions was also due to his efforts, as was, 
too, the act taxing the poles of street railways. 

Mr. Hackett was deeply interested for Bos- 
ton on all bills affecting it, especially those for 
subways and tunnels, for the Boylston street 
subway, especially on the change of route of 
the Dorchester tunnel. 

He is the manager of a jewelry establish- 
ment, member of the Lincoln Club, Elm Hill 
League, Page Class Forum, prominent in the 


republican committee in 1904, 1905 and 1906 and’ 


lives in Roxbury. 


Benjamin F. Haines. 

Rep. Benjamin F. Haines of Medford was 
the anti-New Haven leader inthe house of 1913 
and proved a notable successor to the leaders 
of past years. His points of order against 
the railroad bill came so thick and fast that 
Speaker Cushing had his hands full. Some ot 
them were so subtle that the speaker could 
not decide them on the day they were made. 
Rep. Haines is an adept parliamentarian, and, 
as the general in charge of the anti-New Ha- 
ven forces, proved himself a splendid strate- 
gist and is recognized as one of the leaders of 
the house, with a brilliant future in public 
life. The soundness of his position on the 
railroad question is proved by the recent re- 
port of the interstate commerce commission, 
and the reorganization of the New Haven sys- 
tem. 

Rep. Haines made the record speech of the 
session, continuing for more than two hours, 
against the New Haven monopoly bill, 
time being renewed again and again without 
objection. It was a mighty effort and one that 
has not been equalled in the legislature for 
many years. He is a most convincing speak- 
er, both feared and respected, but always fair 
in debate. Rep. Haines offered as a substl- 
tute for the Washburn bill, a bill ‘‘with teeth” 
in every one of its 60 sections. 

Besides his work against the New Haven 
monopoly he was prominent in many other 
ways. He worked hard for various humani- 
tarian and educational measures and was es- 
pecially interested in the bill for aiding mo- 
thers with dependent children, urging that the 
administration of the funds should be in the 
hands of a special board, rather than in the 
hands of the state board of charity. 

Rep. Haines was one of the ablest debaters 
of the house of 19138, and a speech from him 
always made vetes. He opposed the western 
trolleys merger as a scheme intended to give 
the New Haven complete monopoly of trans- 
portation in western Massachusetts and to ac- 
complish little else. 

There are not many as hardworking men in 
the legislature as Rep. Haines. As chairman 
of the committee on education the brunt of 
the educational work of the commonwealth 
fell upon him, and the most notable educators 
of the state,, including former Pres. Eliot of 
Harvard university, commended him highly for 
his splendid work. During the entire session Rep 
Haines also did a great amount of clerical 
work and personally reported every matter be- 
fore his committee except three. This. in- 
volved great responsibility and close applica- 
tion, for it entailed unremitting attendance on 
the house sessions to defend the reports and 
an absolute understanding of the merits of 
every question. Besides all of this, he was a 
member of the committee on legal affairs, 
which had 169 matters referred to it, and la- 
ter on, in addition to this, was forced to take 
over some of the work of the committee on 
the liquor law. 


his - 


Believing that the sentiment of Medford is 
decidedly favorable to temperance #egislation, 
Rep. Haines has consistently’ advocated all 
temperance measures and this year led the 
figit to prevent the repeal of the bar and bot- 
tle act. 

His splendid energy and ability were recog- 
nized by the speaker of the house when he 
appointed him a member of the committee to 
investigate tuberculosis conditions in the com- 


monwealth. This work is considered to be of 
the greatest importance and the medical 


world is looking forward to the report of the 
committee with expectation of great and good 
results. This committee will report its find- 
ings to the legislature of 1914, and it would 
be a blow to the commonwealth if the Medford 


cay 


legislator should not be returned to take part 
in the discussions of this most important sub- 
ject. 

He is a resourceful, experienced legislator 
and will be able to accomplish great results 
for his district and his record is one of which 
the citizens of Medford might well be proud. 

Rep. Haines was born in Beston on Nov. 25, 
1876. He was educated in the New Bedford 
public schools, Brown university and Boston 
university law school, and is a lawyer by pro- 
fession. He is a member of the South Med- 
ford Republican club, the Lincoln club, Mid- 
dlesex Republican club, Medford club and the 
Medford Yacht club, and also belongs to the 
Elks, Knights of Pythias, Red Men, Sons of 


‘St. George, the Masons, and the Medford board 


of trade, 


Edward M. Hall. 
In his two years as a legislator, Rep. Edward 
M. Hall, the young democratic member from 


x 


Fittsfield, representing the 5th Berkshire dis- 
trict, has established a reputation which should 
insure his re-election just so long as he care 
to continue to serve his constituents, 

No man in the legislature has worked harde 
for his section than has Rep. Hall and hi 
earnestness and effort is shown in a numbe 
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_ of things that have become law as well as a 
number of measures that were prevented from 
becoming laws. Among the latter may be men- 
tioned the bill which would practically prevent 

the shooting of deer in Massachusetts, a priv- 
ilege for which southern Berkshire led the 
fight for years until, in 1910, it won. Mr. Hall’s 
work against the proposition to go back to 
the old conditions had much to do with re- 
taining for the hunters of the four western 
eounties a few weeks of sport annually and 
for the farmers the opportunity to get a little 
fresh meat each year without paying tribute 
to the beef trust. 

- Rep. Hall was on the committee on fisheries 

and game this year and did good and consistent 

__work on that body. He was born in Ben- 

' nington, Vt., on Jan. 19, 1875, and graduated 

* from the public schools of Hoosick-Falls, N. Y. 

He is a bricklayer, mason and plasterer by 

- trade and is affiliated with the Elks, Knights 

. of Columbus, the Father Mathew Tempdfance 

_ society and is president of the Berkshire Gun 

 elub. He is also secretary of the démocratic 

city committee of Pittsfield. 
Leonard F. Hardy. 

Members of the legislature who mention the 
name of Rep. Leonard F. Hardy of Hunting- 
ton instinctively think of the western Massa- 
chusetts trolleys bill, because of all the men 
who have been identified with this important 
measure during the last three years, the Hunt- 
ington man stands first and foremost. Since 
his second term he has been house chairman of 
the committee on street railways. 

Rep. Hardy came to Beacon hill four years 
ago from a district where the old “rotation’’ 
system ranked next to the ten commandments. 

For three successive years Rep. Hardy has 
been sent back by this same district to fight 
the baitles of the hill towns of western Mas- 


—————- - 
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tems and this fact of itself is the most elo- 
guent commentary that can possibly be intro- 
duced upon the character of his service. Last 
year he received the unanimous vote of his 
district. 

The fight of the residents in the isolated dis- 
tricts of Massachusetts removed miles from 
transportation facilities of any sort, is not a 


fad with the Huntington man. Many of the 
towns in his district are towns that the trol- 
leys bill is designed to help. With his knowl- 
edge of conditions as they are, with an enor- 
mous capacity for continuous and arduous la- 
bor, with a world of patience and with a rep- 
tation for plain, square dealing and honest sin- 
cerity, Rep. Hardy of Huntington has made 
an ideal champion for the cause that he 
espoused. 

He fought every minute of his time almost 
for the development of transportation in the 
Western counties and to his efforts alone is 
due the fact that the trolley merger, carrying 
a $5,000,000 contingent rider for trolley exten- 
sion among the hill towns, became a law this 
year. He was the hill town champion from 


1e had aroused legislators all over the state to 
1] necessity of affording relief to the people 
of those isolated sections of Massachusetts. 

Upon all the important matters that -have 


rected a conscientious and painstaking scrutiny 
hat has given his committee a standing in 
lower branch seldom enjoyed by any legis- 


sachusetts for development of the trolleys sys- - 


united his own personal desire to do something 
for the hill towns of his section of the state 
with an unalterable determination to see that 
the interests of the remainder of the state are 
properly safeguarded. 

Rep. Hardy was born in Weedsport, N. Y., 
in 1874, and attended the public schools and a 
military academy in New York state. For sev- 
eral years he has been engaged in the practice 
of law in Huntington and in Springfield. He 
has held also many town offices. 

Last year when the legislature prorogued he 
was appointed house chairman of a recess com- 
mittee to study the trolley transportation prob- 
lems and he gave to the work of this commit- 
tee the same conscientious effort that he has 
given to all the legislative matters that have 
come to his hand. Much of the credit for the 
excellent report made by this committee be- 
longs to the house chairman of the recess com- 
mittee. " 

Edward F. Harrington. 

A tower of strength to the interests of Fall 
River and its laboring thousands in the last 
legislature, was Rep. Edward F. Harrington, 
the able young democrat, who has represented 
the 10th Bristol district in the lower legisla- 


tive branch for the last five years. His long ex- 
perience in legislative work enabled him to ac- 
complish many things for the people whom he 
represents. 

Rep. Harrington has a remarkable record for 
faithful and honest service to his constitu- 
ents and to the commonwealth—no one who 
has served in the legislature in that’ time can 
even approach it. He has been recorded on prac- 
tically every important measure that has 
come before the legislature during all those 
years, and, where the interests of Fall River 
have been concerned he has been right out on 
the line every time fighting for the whole city 
or for those of her citizens who wished or need- 
ed legislation. Rep. Harrington is a democrat, 
but when Fall River’s interests were at stake 
he was a citizen and a good one. 

When the mill owners attempted this year 
to amend the anti-suction shuttle law, Rep. 
Harrington opposed them to the last limit and 
took charge of the contest for the retention 
of the present law, which he was largely in- 
strumental in having enacted. It was due al- 
most wholly to his efforts that the bill to 
imend the law was defeated. One of the best 
fights made during the session was made by 
Rep. Harrington for a bill providing that com- 
pensation for workmen injured in the course 
of their employment, under the workmen’s 
compensation act, shall begin from the day of 
injury. He succeeded in getting the bill 
through the house, but the measure was buried 
in the senate. He made a hard fight to secure 
a normal school for Fall River and finally man- 
aged to get through a resolve caling for an 
investigation into the matter of a general dis- 
tribution of normal schools. He was an import- 
ant factor in securing the passage of the $5,- 
000,000 harbor development bill, under which 
the Fall River waterfront is to be made avail- 
able to shipping and the city itself given an 
opportunity to attain that commercial position 
to which its location and its industry entitle 
it. He also helped to get through a bill for 
the floating of a large municipal loan for the 
construction of sewer in his city, and he 
worked hard for the bill to exempt Fall River 
from paying $200,000 for the reconstruction of 
the Slade’s Ferry bridge. 

-Mr. Harrington was at all times a sturdy 


friend of labor and a. loyal democrat. 
voted for all the popular, progressive meas- 
ures, such as the initiative and referendum and 
the public opinion bill. : 

He was born in Fall River on Aug. 10, 1878, 
and was graduated from a private school, en- 
tering the grocery business immediately after- 
ward. He is a member of the Sacred Heart 
Christian Doctrine society, the Clover club, and 
the Ancient Order of Hibernians. He served 
six years on the Fall River board of aldermen 
before coming to Beacon hill, and one year 
in the common council. During the session just 


closed he was on the committee on mercantile — 


affairs. 


Stephen H. Harrington. 

Rep. Stephen H. Harrington, a democrat, 
of Cambridge, who served his first year in 
the house of 1913 from the 2d Middlesex dis- 
trict, amply justified the confidence of his peo- 
ple by his excellent record. He was on the 
job every minute and he was looking after 
the interests of his coonstituents all the time 
he was on the hill. 

The Cambridge solon attracted attention 
to himself early in the session in a ringing 
speech against the policy of the house in 
passing special pension bills for well-paid 
public employes, the expense of which must 
be borne by the man working for $15 a week 
or less, who already has enough on his hands. 
His speech was one of the most remarkable 
addresses of the sessio and awakened great 
interest in the subject. His protest aroused 
the governor and Speaker Cushing, both of 
whom later endorsed Rep. Harrington’s atti- 
tude. Mr. Harrington contended that if the 
legislature was in favor of pensions, it should 
work out a comprehensive system to cover all 
who are deserving of it, in private as well as 


public employment, and including the aged 
and the dependent widows. 
Speaker Cushing assigned the Cambridge 


man to the committee on state house, where 
he played a prominent part in the considera- 
tion of the plans for the building of addi- 
tional wings to the capitol. A needed improve- 
ment which will save the state $60,000 an- 
nually in rentals now paid to outside build- 
ing owners. 

He was ‘an active worker for the bill to 


provide for a reapportionment of the expense 
of maintaining the bridge across the Charles 
river between Boston and Cambridge, to make 
all the cities and towns using the structure 
pay part of the expense of maintaining it. He 
also worked hard for the various other bills 
affecting the University city. Mr. Harrington 
also spoke and worked for the bill to inerease 
the pay of the Cambridge school teachers 
that was referred to the city ccuncil of that 
city. : 

Mr. Harrington was born in Warner village, 
N. H., on Dec. 25, 1854, and was graduated 
from the public schools. He has had a va- 
ried business career, having been engaged in 
the furniture business for 25 years, and in 
the bookbinding, fruit and driving businesses. 
He is an Elk, a Knight of Columbus, an 
Fagle, and a member of the Ancient Order 
of .Hibernians; “I. “Ny FP. A. Ou »Us “Wiz tand 
the I. S. C. He served on the Cambridge 
board of aldermen two years. 


James L. Harrop. 

One of the new men in the legislature of 
1913 who made good was Rep. James L. Harrop 
of the 19th Worcester district, a republican 
whose grasp of legislative problems proved to 


He~™ 


“more property he was a factor, 
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be of inestimable assistance to his colleagues. 
His influence in the early part of the session 
was, of course, no greater :than that of any 
ef other first-year men, but that was not true 
at the end, for the experienced legislators, who 
really shape the legislative policy, recognized 
in him a man of uncommonly good sense and 
a remarkable spirit of justice and fair play. 
Rep. Harrop took an active part in all the 
Worcester legislation, particularly that relating 
to Lake Quinsigamond and the creation of a 
state park at that popular resort. On the bill 
to permit the Worcester Art Museum to hold 
as he was 
also on the bill to permit the city to incur debt 
for the purpose of extending and improving 
its water supply. He also worked hard for 


the measure authorizing the Worcester board 
of trade to change its name to the chamber 
cf commerce and to hold property to the 


extent of $1,000,000. 


Rep. Harrop also was one of those who 
urgec caution in the matter of amending the 
city charter, and partly as a result of his 


endeavor the measure was referred to the next 
legislature. He served on the committee on 
insuranee and in that position was called upon 
to decide some of the most important questions 


One of 
insurance 


legislature of this 
was an attempt of the big 
interests to so restrict what has been termed 
“reciprocal insurance,’ but which is in reality 
nothing more than the right of big department 
stores and factories to band together for the 


before the 


them 


year, 


purpose of insuring themselves. The matter 
was eventually killed in the senate but it 
required a big fight to accomplish it. This 
was only one instance of Rep. Harrop’s work, 


but he was in the midst of most of the im- 


George F. Hart. 


Ore of the strong men in the Worcester 


county delegation of 1913, and one who gave 
promise of becoming a power in the house 
if. he is returned, was Rep. George F. Hart 


of Webster, a republican. 

Rep. Hart early in the session showed that 
he is of the conservative type, although when the 
votes were taken on the different measures for 
the state’s social welfare, he demonstrated that 
he was progressive—to a greater and more 
valuable degree even than those who had made 
progress a slogan and a political fetish. He 
was progressive honestly, while some of the 


labelled progressives gave every evidence of 
being so for political effect quite as much as 
from conscience. No man in the legislature 
fought harder or more intelligently for the 
farmers than Rep. Hart did when the milk 
question was up for settlement. He opposed 


the so-called Ellis bill from the beginning of 
the session and he favored the Meaney milk- 
labelling measure, which would have com- 
pelled out-of-state producers to put notice of 
that fact on their receptaces sold in Massa- 
chusetts. . 

The Webster legislator was assigned by 
Speaker Cushing to a place on the committee 
on public health, and there he had a numbe) 
of important matters to determine. Among 
those of general interest was the measure for 
the reorganization of the state board of health, 
and against this Rep. Hart, with all the other 
against this Rep. Hart, with all the other 
medical members of the committee, stood firm- 
ly. Another was for 2 study of the tuberculosis 
situation in Massachusetts and Rep. Hart fav- 
ored this, although he, with the other mem- 
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bers of the body, believed that the legislature Fall River as to be available to students from 


should be possessed of more and better infor-. 
mation on the subject before it began the 
task of drafting laws. Rep. Hart was active 
in all the pure food legislation, every bill for 
which came from his committee. 

He was born in Webster cn Nov. 9, 1859, and 
attended the public schools there as a preliminary 
to entering Nichols academy and the University 
of Vermont Medical school. He is a 32d degree 
Mason, a member of the Knights of Pythias 


and the Massachysetts Medical society and is 
vice-president of the Webster Co-operative 
bank. He has been a seiectman of Webster 
for three years and a member of that town’s 
health board for 14 years. 


Edward R. Hathaway. 


There are many things which improve steadi- 
lv with age and some that improve to even a 
greater degree with experience and with legis- 
lators both are valuable. That is one Treason 
why Rep. Edward R. Hathaway of New Bed- 
ford, who was completing his fifth term in the 
house of 1913, was looked upon as one of the 
strong republicans of that body and why he 
should make a,strong candidate for- mayor of 
New Bedford a few months hence, he being 
an announced candidate. 

He was on the firing line every minute of 
the time and when he was not engaged with 


his committees—federal relations, of which he 
was chairman, and street railways—he was 
working for the New Bedford bills. Among 
the latter was one to permit the city to incur 
debt for sewers and another for the widening 
of Purchase street. The measure to authorize 
New Bedford to supply Freetown with water 
was another that enlisted his attention, while 
the appropriation for paying the debt and 
providing machinery for the textile school was 
one for which he worked hard. 

The demand for a normal school in New 
Bedford, or so situated between that city and 


either place, was another bit of legislation in 
which Rep. Hathaway was deeply interested. 

As chairman of the committee on federal 
relations he was enabled to put Gov. Foss 
and the democracy in a bad hole on the tariff 
legislation. The governor’s message of the 
tariff was submitted to his committee, with 
the resuli that a strong memorial to congress 
was drafted imploring that body not to injure 
the textile industry of the ‘nation by any 
drastic tariff changes and setting forth the 
needs of that important manufacturing indus- 
try. It went to congress as the voice of the 
Massachusetts legislature. 

Rep. Hathaway was born in New Bedford on 
Jan. 29, 1874, and is in the clothing business 
in that city. He is a member of the Dart- 
mouth club and of the Elks. He served in 
the school committee there for two years 
before coming to Beacon hill. 


George H. W. Hayes. 

Gov. Foss made George A. Schofield a judge 
and put him on the Ipswich bench and then 
“Agawam”’ 
from Judge 


sent Judge George H. W. 
Sayward’s court to the 


ancient 
Hayes 


seat in the legislature once warmed by Judge 
Schofield. 

In this game of “‘box and cox” old Ipswich 
has certainly been in nowise the loser. Rep. 
Hayes is a Georgetown boy by birth, but was 
early attracted to the birth place of judges 
and jurists in the vale of “Agawam.” He 
has been a practising lawyer in Ipswich since 
his graduation from the Boston University Law 
School in 1896 and has held a number of town 
offices besides being town counsel. For eight 
years he has been on the school-board and 
its chairman for the past three, and a mem- 
ber of the municipal light and water commis- 
sion. 

On coming to the legislature last January he 
took up the fight of the valley towns to save 
their beautiful river from the rapacity of Sal- 
em, Beverly, Danvers and Peabody, where his 
immediate predecessor Sen. C. Augustus Nor- 
wood of Hamilton had left it, and by shrewd- 
ness and diplomacy obtained the very best 
settlement possible for Ipswich and her sister 
townships in the final adjustment for the 
protracted water controversy between Salem 
and Beverly, under this enactment 20,000,000 
gallons per day must be permitted to flow down 
the river and the cities can pump only when 
the flowage is in excess of that. 

In the original proposition and petition the 
daily flow was to be but half of that, or 10,000,- 
000 gallons, which lengthened the pumping sea- 
son materially and would have jeopardized Ips- 
wich’s rights in the flowage. 

The Ipswich member was. assigned by 
Speaker Cushing to the committee on legal af- 
fairs, a committee that proved to be one of the 
busiest of the season. 
matters of its own and 10 more measures from 
the committee on liquor law. In the control 
and supervision of small loans, assignment of 
wages, the decrease of drunkenness Judge 
Hayes’ experience and good judgment was of 
great value on all of the measures concerning 
these subjects. He also put in good work 
on motor boat muffling bill leading the fights 
against the passage of the bill which would 
have seriously affected the use of motor boats 
by fishermen, on the clam bill which would. 
have placed control of flats with the state 
commission to be leased to private individuals 


It disposed of nearly 200 
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and next year will be equipped to do sstill 
more. 


Martin Hays. 

Rep. Martin Hays of Brighton has support- 
ed the initiative and referendum every time it 
has come up in the house, although thereby 
parting company with the republican legisla- 
tive leaders. Yet last summer, prior to the 
primaries, the republican party leaders signed 
an endorsement of Rep. Hays which was one 
of the most striking ever given to any repub- 
lican in the state. The paper was signed by 
Speaker Cushing and by the chairmen of the 
most important committees, including the 


_ conservatives and even the reactionaries. Rep. 


Hays was declared to have been one of the 


most valuable members of the legislature be- 
cause of his ability, faithfulness, and indus- 
try, and he was in fact pronounced the best 
equipped in his district to represent the party 
another year. : 

This furnishes an illustration of the fact 
that Martin Hays is a young man of unusual 
force and ability, versatile, energetic, indus- 
trious. He is one of the best known residents 
of Brighton, although he is a New Yorker by 
birth, and he is continually in demand for 
public addresses before all sorts of organiza- 
tions, churches of widely different denomina- 
tion, etc. 

In the house of 1913 he was appointed on the 
new committee on municipal finance, and on 
public lighting. He thus had a hand in put- 
ting through some of the most important leg- 
islation of the year, for 16 bills were re- 
ported from the first-named committee, revolu- 
tionizing the old system by which many cites 
and towns in the old Bay State were allowing 
their debts to pile up. 

Rep. Hays is always on the alert to carry 
out the wishes of his constituents. On all bills 
affecting Brighton Rep. Hays was a factor as 
his colleagues soon learned. Gov. Foss be- 
stowed on him the quill with which was signed 
the bill providng for the $40,000 improvement 
of the Charles river in his district. 

._ Because some of his constituents are not 
satisfied with the present telephone regime, 
Rep. Hays early in the session introduced an 
order providing for an investigation by a spe- 
cial committee, to report by May 1 on rates 
and service. The rules committee of the house 
reported against this, but the power of the 
persouality of Rep. Hays was never more forci- 
bly shown than when he succeeded in tipping 
over the report of the “‘speaker’s cabinet’”’ and 


‘securing the adoption of the order. The order 


went to the senate, where it too laid on the 
table until it was too weak to pass. Then Hays 
introduced an order for an investigation by 
a recess committee, but again the senate was 
too powerful. He started the ice trust investi- 
gation with a house order to look into the 
Brighton situation. As a result the attorney 
general was turned loose and he is at work 
yet. 

Rep. Hays was one of the best debaters in 
the house, and those who sought to fence 
with him soon found themselves worsted and he 
took on all comers without fear or favor. 


Michael A. Henebery,. 


One whom all his associates, however affi- 
liated, like to meet, and whom all respect is 
Rep. Michael A. Henebery of Worcester, who 
when he came to the house in 1910 took up 


the cudgels laid down by Hugh O’Rourke of the 


same city in the cause of the worker. This 
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session Henebery saw the laurel of victory 
light upon one of his hardest-fought measures 
almost from the moment he took his seat and 
that was the bill to give the trolley men their 
day of nine hours in eleven. For the first time 
the committee on street railways was com- 
pletely bowled over. It certainly was a great 
day for Michael A. Henebry, when he saw that 
bill sent to the governor. He served upon 
street railways himself and was one of the sev- 
en dissenters to the report of the bill which 
the house turned down. ; 

He has been the labor leader of the house 
this session. Naturally he stood with the child 
labor bill, for the eight hour day for all pub- 
lic employes, to extend the powers of the state 
beard of arbitration, for further investigation 
of industrial difficulties, and for peaceful set- 
tlement of industrial disputes—‘‘peaceful per- 
suasion.”’ 

As of old he was with the bill for equip- 
ping cars with lifting jacks and there again 
won another victory, for the bill finally went 
to the governor, and is now law, after years 
of battling. He also fought for the other act 
approved by the governor requiring safety de- 
vices to be carried on street railway cars. 

On the Worcester bills, Rep. Henebery was 
instrumental in getting through the bill that 
Worcester might grant aid in support of the 
children of Mark Daley, the bills for the Wor- 
cester playgrounds, for the taking of land for 
the widening of Madison street, and for wait- 
ing stations in the public streets of Worcester, 
as well as the bill to permit the Worcester 
Art Museum to hold more property, for the 
new Worcester water loan, for the taking of 


land by the city of Worcester in Washington 
square. He also introduced the bill to make 
the general law relating to the granting of li- 
quor licenses apply to his own city. 

Mr. Henebery is a forceful speaker, tactful 
in debate and possessed of a personal magnet- 
ism that wins votes, while no man in the 
house counts more friends on both sides of the 
political fence. He is a Worcester boy by 
birth, is in his 36th year, was graduated from 
the Boston Young Men’s Christian association 
evening law school, and is a practicing lawyer. 
He was superintendent of railroad construction 
for six years. He is a member of the Knights 
of Columbus, Royal Arcanum, Fulton club, City 
Employes’ Union, and was connected with the 
Worcester board of health for seven years be- 
fore coming to the legislature, where he has 
just rounded out his fourth year. 

Rep. Ira G. Hersey. 

One of the strong men of the house during 
the session just closed, a veritable sheet an- 
chor for the presiding officers against ultra 
radical legislation, or a stampede of the low- 
er branch against the dictates of prudence and 
wise discretion, has been Rep. Ira G. Hersey 
of Hingham. He was a valued member of the 
committee on ways and means all through the 
session, especially on the railroad commission 
bill, which ways and means almost literally 
made over for the committee on railroads. 

Mr. Hersey is a contractor and builder and 
when it came to the cutting down of the im- 
mense appropriation of a couple of millions 
for public institutions, mainly new buildings 
and equipment, to the $1,335,000 finally allowed, 
he demonstrated that Speaker Cushing had 
chosen wisely when he was picked for a place 
on ways and means. 

The bills to raise salaries, to increase pen- 


sions, to enlarge the state house, to spend a 
million dollars a year on outside harbors, and 
to increase expenditures, in fact, all round 
the circle put an unusually heavy burden on 
ways and means this year, and that the state 
tax is not larger than it happened to be is 
in no small measure due to the efforts of 
Rep. Hersey. 

Rep. Hersey as a member of the ways and 
means committee last year was a tower of 
strength in the closing days of the session of 1912 
for the bill to separate defective delinquents in 
our penal institutions and this year he has 
been gratified by the fruition of his work in 
making that legislation an accomplished fact. 
He was a very valuable aide in the last hours 
of the session this year in saving to Plym- 


outh after the defeat of the $5,000,000 water- 
ways development bill in the senate the $83,- 
500 she asked for to cover the appropriation 
made by congress in the federal river and 
harbor bill for the improvement of the oldest 
part of the Old Colony. 

Rep. Hersey has completed two years ser- 
vice for his district, the 3d Plymouth district. 
In the two years he has served his value to 
Massachusetts as well as to his own particu- 
lar district has been so markedly developed 
that those of his associates who hope to re- 
turn next year look confidently forward to 
seeing him in his old seat. 

Rep. Hersey stands high in masonary, is 
president of the Mechanics’ Charitable associ- 
ation and an Odd Fellow. He lives in Hing- 
ham, where he was born and from whose 
schools he was graduated. 


Francis M. Hill. 
First year, constitutional amendments; sec- 
ond year, legal affairs; third year “udiciary— 


these are sequences in committee assignments 
indicating the reputation for knowledge of the 
law which has been won by Rep. Francis M. 
Hill of Lynn whose ward is in the 13th Essex 
district. 
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In each term Rep. Hill has furthered 
in every possible way the waterfront 
aspirations of Lynn and her citizens. 


Karly in the present year he urged co-opera- 
tion of the federal authorities with the com- 
monwealth in the improvement of the Saugus 
river by deepening the channel, and enlisted 
the aid of the state harbor and land commis- 
sion for the project. 

Mr. Hill was born in 
1882. He has lived in Lynn since boyhood, 
however, and was graduated from the Lynn 
Classical High School, M. I. T. and Boston 
University Law School, class of ’05. 


Boston on Feb. 28, 


Rep. Timothy J. Horan. 

Among the energetic young democrats of the 
house of 1913 has been Rep. Timothy J. Hor- 
an of Cambridge, who after five years contin- 
uous service in the common council of that 
city, the last year as president of that body, 
was selected by his constituents of the third 
Middlesex district to represent them in the 
popular branch of the legislature. Rep. Horan 
is one of those active young men who did not 
propose that his light should be hidden under 
a bushel, and it has not been. Throughout the 
session he has been in the forefront of action 
on every measure of importance to his own 
people or to the social welfare of the state. 
No new member gave brighter promise. 

Mr. Horan was placed by Speaker Cushing 
on the committee on election laws, a position 
for which he was well adapted from his thor- 
ough acquaintance with the field of politics. 
That committee had the codification of all the 
laws pertaining to elections and the task of 
bringing them into one concisely framed act 
of 134 printed pages. Rep. Horan it was who 


insisted on aS many progressive improvements 
as possible. He took a conscientious position 
on party enrollment and voted in favor of its 
abolishment and ordering the bill to a third 
reading. He voted to pass over the governor’s 
veto the bill to change the time for cancella- 
tion of party enrollment from the 90 days 
hitherto required, to permit the voter to 
change his enrolment up to the day for filing 
nomination papers. 

He was active on all legislation to benefit 
Cambridge; on the bill to provide for the ex- 
penses of the commissioner of puglic safety 
which was approved by the governor; to create 
the office of assistant city clerk of Cambridge; 
the bill in regard to signs over the _ public 
highways of Cambridge, and to encourage man- 
ufacturing in that city. 

On the Cambridge school 
provide for an increase in the amount that 
committee can raise on each $1000 of valua- 
tion, and that Cambridge pay a pension to 
the widow of J. F. Donovan, he also worked 
hard. Rep. Horan voted for the Morrill resolu- 
tion memorializing congress to pass legislation 
for the public ownership of coal mines. Mr. 
Horan stood for the people and with organ- 
ized labor on all bills for the improvement of 
conditions for those who toil with their hands. 
He also voted for the initiative and referen- 
dum and the public opinion bill. Rep. Horan 
is a native of Cambridge, and has just entered 
upon his 385th year. He is a member of the 
Royal Arcanum, Foresters of America, and 
also of the North Cambridge Athletie club. 


committee bill to 


Rep. John B. Hull, Jr. 
John B. Hull, Jr., of Great Barrington, dis- 
tinguished himself during the session just 
eiosed on the arduous committee of ways and 


means, one of the hardest positions in which 
to break in a new member. That he was 
chosen to the committee second only in im- 
portance to the committee on judiciary was 
no small compliment; that it was well de- 
served Rep. Hull has abundantly proved by his 
record. 

Those who came before the committee to ob- 
tain its ‘“O. K.’’ for appropriations soon 
found out that the young man representing 
the 8th Berkshire district was ‘‘from Missouri.’”’ 

Rep. Hull took a very deep interest in the 
western trolleys merger, which meant a great 
deal for the people of Berkshire and the four 
western counties, to whose interests he was 
loyal and keenly alive. His vote was recorded 
against every hostile amendment to the bill, 
and in favor of its advancement on _ every 
stage to the final passing over the governor’s 
veto, in which great victory Rep. Hull shared 
the general gratification of the western Mas- 
sachusetts delegation. 

He was active in the passage of the bill to 
increase the salary of the sheriff of Berkshire, 


which bill was approved by the governor. For 
upwards of 30 years there had been no change 
in the sheriff's pay, although in almost every 
other county of the commonwealth that offi- 
cial had been recognized with the development 
of the county’s business and remunerated ac- 


cordingly. 
Rep. Hull was also interested in the rein- 
corporation of the Berkshire & Canaan street 


railway company. Coming from Cong. Tread- 
way’s ‘old district, he naturally shared in. his 
predecessor’s inteerst in the protection of wild 
birds. He had his part .in the passage of the 
fish and game commission bills, the codifica- 
tion of the fish and game laws, and the ap- 
pointment of additional fish and game wardens. 
As a graduate of the Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural college class of 1891, Mr. Hull was natur- 
ally interésted_in every measure concerning 
that institution; in bounties for agricultural 
societies and in encouraging agricuitural 
knowledge among children, all of which bills 
became law. 

That the state tax was held to $8,000,000 is 
a marvel to those who: have followed iegisla- 
tion under the dome and some credit is due 
to the committee on ways and means that it 
is no larger. John B. Hull, Jr.’s, return to the 
next general court is confidently looked for by 


all of his associates. 
Frederick W. Hurlburt. 
There is no more energetic member of the 


house than the representative from the 14th 
district, Rep. Frederick W. Hurlburt of Wor- 
cester. He has had to fight for his election in 
each of the three years he has served and he 
éxpects trouble when he starts his campaign 
this year. But he isn’t afraid of a hard con- 
test any more than he is afraid of hard work. 

He has been a railroad man for 33 years, 
working his way up from a clerk to ticket 
agent and then to freight cashier for the Bos- 
ton & Maine railroad. Railroading is a good 
school to train a man for hard work, and Fred 
Hurlburt has had his share of it. He was as- 
signed to the committee on insurance in his 
first year and this year his familiarity with 
the complex questions which come before that 
committee led Speaker Cushing to make him 
chairman. 

He served on the congressional redistricting 
committee two years ago and has also been 
on the committees on public service and consti- 
tutional amendments, 


Rep. Hurlburt was born in Worcester on 
Oct. 4, 1859, and attended the public schools 
of that city. He entered the employ of the old 
Worcester & Nashua railroad, which was later 
taken over as a part of the Boston & Maine 
system. He is an active member of the Wor- 
ecester County Republican club, and he has a 
large following in Ward 2, which has always 


~— 


turned out strong whenever he was a candi- 


date for public office. He is a member of the 
Odd Fellows. 


James M. Hurley. 

Rep. James M. Hurley of Marlboro won 
signal distinction in the house of 1913, as one 
of the leading exponents of the abolition of 
party enrelment as a prerequisite for voting 
at primaries and as an independent legislator. 
He played a prominent part in the discussions 
of the important measures of the past session 
and proved himself an orator of no mean 
ability. His popularity with his colleagues was 
attested by his success in securing the passage 
of several bills for the benefit of his com- 
munity. 

Rep. Hurley’s big ffght of the session was 
made to secure justice for his own city of 
Marlboro from the metropolitan water and 


~ 


Mariboro voluntarily assumed 


sewerage 
a large indebtedness by removing its own 
sewerage beds and. relinquishing title to its 
natural rights in its own drainage system for 
ne other purpose than to assist Boston in se- 
curing a pure supply of drinking water. De- 
velopments after showed the metropolitan 
board was unfair and unjust and that in the 
town of Clinton they made a bargain in whi 
they asked for none of the things Marlbor 
had given them. The measure had been killed 
in the senate when Rep. Hurley took it an 
he suceessfully fought Rep. Lomasney and th 
republican house leaders and had it substitu 
in the house. 

Rep. Hurley introduced and was one of 
principal advocates of legislation to establii 


board, 


an old age pension system. He made a con- 
spicuous fight for this measure and was re- 
corded on every important measure during the 
session. He was an ardent exponent of the 
cause of the laboring classes and worked hard 
for the various bills to better the conditions 
under which the women and children, particu- 
larly, are obliged to toil in the various indus- 
tries. 

Rep. Hurley was born in Marlboro on Dec. 
27, 1882, and was graduated from tl€ public 
schools of that city. .He is in the real estate 
and insurance business. Previously he had 
been a essShoe worker for 12 vears. He is a 
member of the Knights of Columbus, Ancient 
Order of Foresters, Nebegonga Boat club and 
served this city in the common council in 1909 
and 1910 and in the board of aldermen in 1911. 
He is a democrat. 


~ 


Victor F. Jewett. 


One of the most successful members of the 
Middlesex county delegation in the house of 
1913 was Rep. Victor F. Jewett of Lowell, a 
young republican, serving his second term in 
the lower branch from the 17th Middlesex dis- 
trict. 

Speaker Cushing assigned the Lowell member 
to two of the most important committees of 
the legislature, railroads and election laws, 


an honor that is seldom imposed on a two- 
year member. The Lowell man made good, 
however, and if returned for another term 
will undoubtedly occupy a commanding posi- 
tion in the lower branch. 

As a member of the railroad committee, Rep. 
Jewett stood firmly for stronger state control 
of railroads and other public service corpora- 
tions and as one of the strongest supporters 
of the public service commission bill, which 
is now law and promises to accomplish won- 
ders in straightening out the railroad tangle 
that has proved Massachusetts gravest legis- 
lation problem for some years. 

Rep. Jewett’s work throughout the year was 
of constructive character. He was a faithful 
attendant at committee meetings and hearings 
and at the house sessions. These commendable 
traits were rewarded by Speaker Cushing, who 
gave the Lowell man a place on the recess com- 
mittee appointed to investigate the tuberculosis 
situation. 

There were many important measures, par- 
ticularly affecting the city of Lowell that came 
up during the past session and Rep. Jewett 
played a prominent part in the consideration 
of them all. He was instrumental in getting 
through the bill for the maintenance of the 
Lowell textile school and the bill to permit 
the city to lay water pipes in Chelmsford. He 
also made a hard fight to secure legislation to 
improve navigation in the Merrimac river. He 
was one of the hard workers for the $5,000,000 
appropriation bill to develop inland waterways. 

Rep. Jewett was born in Tyngsboro on Nov. 
26, 1881, and graduateq from the _ public 
schools, Hopkinson school in Boston and Har- 
‘vard University in the ‘class of 1905. He is a 
Vinegar manufacturer, a member of the Har- 
vard clubs of New York, Boston City club, 


-Yorick club, Vesper country club, Benjamin 


Butler Veteran Firemen’s association and -Co. 
K, 6th Mass. Infantry. He served two years 
in the Lowell common council, 1909-1910 and 


was president of the body in the latter year. 
As a member of the house last year, he served 
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Michael S. Keenan. 

It was because Speaker Cushing recognized 
in Rep. Michael S. Keenan of Lynn, a repub- 
lican and a hard-headed, sensible, conscientious 
legislator that he appointed him this year to 
the chairmanship of the committee on harbors 
and public lands. To make a man chairman of a 
committee on which he had never served was 
some distinction, but Rep. Keenan demon- 


strated that the judgment of the presiding 
speaker was sound. 
There are no frills to Rep.. Keenan. He is 


just a plain, every-day-sort of a man, but he 


has a mind of his own and when he forms an 
opinion he isn’t afraid to let others know 
where he stands. 

It happened that one of the big measures 
before harbors and public lands was carrying 
on the work of improving Lynn harbor and 
what was accomplished this year may be cred- 
ited almost entirely to the persuasive argu- 
ments of the chairman, who could explain the 
situation from first-hand knowledge. If Rep. 
Keenan could only remain long enough at the 
head of this committee it is safe to say that 
Lynn would have a harbor to match any on 
the Massachusetts coast. 

Rep. Keenan it was who drafted the big in- 
land water development bill, carrying an ap- 
propriation of $5,000,000, to be expended at the 
rate of $1,000,000 annually, and establishing a 
real development policy under which, in a 
few years, every harbor and waterway of im- 
portance in the state would have been con- 
verted into a highway of commerce that would 
restore much of the prosperity that Massachu- 
setts has lost, besides tending to. keep that 
which has not already gone west. 

The latter country today is expending mil- 
lions every year on its waterways. States have 
come to the aid of counties and the federal 
government is assisting both. The railroads, 
Rep. Keenan claimed, cannot today handle low- 
grade freights at a profit. This includes almost 
all raw material used in manufacture. It in- 
cludes coal for fuel and lumber for building.. 
It includes hundreds of thousands of tons of 
the freight Massachusetts needs and the de- 
velopment of the state’s waterways is abso- 
lutely necessary before Massachusetts can com- 
pete successfully with the west and south. 

The Panama Canal, Rep. Keenan pointed out, 
is changing trade routes even before it is opened. 
The tansition once the signal is given for traf- 
fic to pass through from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific will amount to a commercial revolution 
and the community which is not in a position 
to take advantage must suffer loss of trade, 
loss of industry and loss of prestige. : 

Henee the Keenan bill was the most impor- 
tant of all ‘the measures before this legisla- 
ture. Rep. Keenan passed it through the house, 
but it was killed in the senate by two votes. 
The two senators responsible will be lucky to 
get back—one of them didn’t dare try. The 
measure will be passed next winter and its 
friends are hoping that Rep. Keenan will re- 
turn to assist in its passage. 

In addition to supervising the care of ‘‘tides,” 
“foreshores”’ and all the other deep-water mat- 
ters Rep. Keenan found time to give consid- 
eration to election laws as a member of that 
committee. While there was little new legis- 
lation in this line the present year the -com- 
mittee had the job of passing upon the codifi- 
eation and putting on whatever trimmings 
were necessary. It was one of the last meas- 
ures passed but when it was done every mem- 
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ber felt that it had not been slighted. It 
might be added that if the voters of Lynn know 
good service when they sée. it they will con- 
tinue to send Mike Keenan to the house as 
long as he will consent to serve. 

Michael Kelly. 

The most beloved and lovable man in the 
legislature for the past three years has been 
Rep. Michael Kelly of Salem, representing the 
19th Essex district, jocularly known as the 
“Noble Bloody Eighth.” 

A man with a high sense of honor in busi- 
ness as well as in politics, whose word is his 
bond, a friend who is true and always willing 
to lend a helping hand, ‘‘Uncle Mike,” as he 
was popularly known to all on Beacon hill, 
had not an enemy under the gilded dome. 

Rep. Kelly came to the house first in 1900, 
from what was then a republican district. 
He served two years at that time and in 1911 
and he was returned, retaining. his seat in 
the body since. 

He was reappointed to the committee on 
counties this year and rendered faithful and 
conscientious service. With the interests of his 
own city naturally strongest at heart, he 
devoted his best efforts to the bills for the 
abolition of grade crossings signs and was 
the prime mover for the settlement of the wa- 
ter controversy? His work for that important 


with the successful 


do 
enactment of the measure that is now a law 


measure had much to 


and which has saved the city from the tre- 
mendous expenditure required to enter the 
metropolitan system. 

Rep. Kelly was at all times true to democra- 
tic principles, standing up consistently for all 
measures in the interests of more  fopular 
government, such as the initiative and refer- 
endum and the presidential preference prim- 
ary act. He took particular interest in all hu- 
manitarian measures, like the bill to estab- 
lish a pension system for widows with depend- 
ent children and the. child labor legislation. 

Before he came to the legislature, Rep. 
Kelly served his city on the board of overseers 
of the poor, the school committee and as a 
member of the board of aldermen. During his 
service in the house, he has been on the com- 
mittees on banks and banking, election laws 
and counties. He was born in Ireland on June 
17, 1840, and was graduated from the public 
schools of Salem aand Peabody. For 30 years 
he was in the morocco manufacturing business. 
He is an Elk and is prominent in many other 
secial and fraternal organizations. 


William W. Kennard. 

Rep. William W. Kennard of Somerville, as 
chairman of the committee on election laws, 
had some of the biggest legislative problems 
of 1913 to handle. There was probably no more 
difficult task than that of grappling with wom- 
an suffrage. The republican state convention 
had adopted a plank in favor of submitting the 
question to the people. Conservative republi- 
cans interpreted this to mean the “‘straw-vote 
bill,’ or “public opinion bill,’ as they termed 
the measure by which both men and women 
could express an opinion on woman suffrage 
at the next state election. But the republican 
state committee, although taking position on 
other matters before the legislature, refused to 
make any recommendation, or lay out any 
program on this until after the house had 
voted. 

The suffragists vehemently opposed the bill, 
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demanding a constitutional amendment or 
nothing; so eventually Rep. Kennard’s bill com- 
mittee reported the straw vote bill adversely. 
Rep. Kennard himself opposed the _ suffrage 
amendment, because he could not conscienti- 
ously recommend it to the voters. 

The codification of the election laws was an- 
other big matter before the committee. Anoth- 
er was the group of bills relating to corrupt 
practices. Two important bills reported by 
Chairman Kennard provided for the publication 


ot returns of votes cast at 
acceptance of nominations 
time up to the last hour 
These were much needed 
law. 

Rep. Kennard looked after Somerville, and 
all the needs of his city very sharply, and was 
a very busy man, what with his additional du- 


primaries, and that 
may be filed at any 
for filing papers. 
amendments to the 


ties as a member of the committee on water 
supply. He was a model for attendance on 
the house, missing but few roll-calls during 


the session. 

William W. Kennard was born in Somerville, 
Sept 3, 1874, and graduated from the public 
schools and from Harvard college (1897), and 
Harvard law school (1900). He is an attorney in 
active practice. He belongs to the Masons and 
other fraternal and social organizations. In 
the house of 1912 he was a member of the 
committee on cities. 


Louis LaCroix. 
Louis LaCroix of Millis, republican represen- 
tative from the 11th Norfolk district, which 
comprises six of the thriving towns in the 


a 


section of Norfolk county 
home municipality, has been 
of the committee on towns in the legislature 
of 1913, as well as a careful guardian of the 
interests of each town in his especial group. 
His long experience as town clerk, 
which position he has held for 28 years in 
Millis, also as assessor for 10 years, library 
trustee for 25 years and selectman for five 


adjacent to his 


an active member 
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years, has given him an insight into town af- 
fairs that few men possess, and enabled him 
to take a judicial and unbiased view of each 
situation that required to be thus considered. 

Rep. LaCroix is a native of Medway, and 
was born Sept. 8, 1851. He was educated at 
Worcester academy. His business is that of a 
farmer and milk producer, and he is a mem- 
ber of the grange and of the Masonic order. 

Charles S. Lawler. 

A young Boston democrat who made a com- 
mendable record in the house of 1913 as a first 
vear member was Rep. Charles §S.. Lawler of 
the 24th Suffolk district. 

He was appointed by Speaker Cushing to the 
important committee on education and was 
honored by his associates on the committee 
with the clerkship, a position to which attaches 
a great deal of responsibility as well as one 
which requires a lot of work. The manner in 
which Mr, Lawler performed his duties in this 
respect won for him the praise of all of his 
colleagues. He was placed in charge of a 
number of important committee reports and 
successfully defended the matters placed in 
his keeping on the floor of the house. He was 
one of the leaders in the fight for the bill pro- 
viding for free luncheons for school children. 

Rep. Lawler was one of the most active 
workers for the bill providing for an extension 
ot the Dorchester subway from Andrew square 
via Dorchester avenue. This matter finally 
went over to the next general court. He also 
made a spirited fight to secure an appropria- 
tion to enable the immediate completion of the 
bowevard from Columbia road: through Dor- 
chester to be joined with the Quincy boule- 
vard. He introdleed a bill to give Boston 
policemen one day off in eight, instead of one 


matter 


present, and this 
He supported 


in fifteen as at was 
referred to the next legislature. 
all progressive legislation and was 
worker for matters in the interests 
laboring classes. 

Rep. Lawler was born in Boston on Sept. 17, 


hard 
the 


a 
of 


1879, and attended the public schools of that 
city. He is a printer by trade and is connect- 


ed with the Boston Journal, but formerly was 
a foreman at the city printing plant. He is a 
member of the A. O. H., Heptasophs and the 
M, Cc. O. F. He has served on Ward 24 demo- 
cratic committee for four years. 

Francis X. LeBoeuf, 

Francis X. LeBoeuf of Fall River, one of the 
men who could be depended upon to attend 
faithfully to the business of the house of 
representatives, in which he served his second 
term this year, took especial interest in his 
committee’s work, because his previous ex- 
perience as patrolman and inspector on the 
Fall River police force had given him peculiar 
adaptability for just such duties as fell to the 
lot of the public institutions committee. 


Its members have faithfully inspected pub- 
lic institutions that desired increased appro- 
priations, giving due consideration to many 
needed improvements, making inquiries as to 
economies of administration and the best way 
to enable commendable purposes of the vari- 
ous managements to be carried out. 

Much attention has been’ paid by Mr. Le- 
Boeuf, in all the consideration that he has 


given these matters, 
tures involved. While it has not been possible 
to grant all the money asked for on behalf 
of many of the state institutions, he has fa- 


to the humanitarian 


fea- | 
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vored, as far,as the state finances would per- 
mit, those projects which were designed to 
ameliorate the condition of the inmates or 
improve living quarters of nurses and attend- 
ants. 

Demands upon 
tensions and 
well as for 


the commonwealth for ex- 
remodeling and refurnishing, as 
new buildings, call for wise ex- 
penditures of many hundreds’ of thousands 
of dollars annually, and Rep. LeBoeuf is a 
discriminating legislator when these are under 


discussion, endeavoring to equitably conserve 
the interests both of the state and of the 
beneficiaries. 

He also worked hard to bring about .a settle- 
ment of the Quequechan controversy in Fall 


River, was a strong advocate of the big har- 
bor development bill and fought every step of 
the way for the Bedford Durpee Textile 
School appropriations. 

Mr. LeBoeuf was born at St. Ours, P. Q., 
April 21, 18538, and was educated there in 
Dajanais Academy. He was connected with 


the Fall River police force 13 years, and serv- 
ed in the common council for two years. 
Joseph Leonard. 
Iiven before the last legislative session came 
to a close, a boom of considerable proportions 


was already in circulation in the 4th Suffolk 
senatorial district for Rep. Joseph Leonard, 
who has represented Ward 9, Boston, in the 
heuse for four years, for the democratic sena- 
torial nomination which, in that Gistrict, is 
equivalent to an election. Despite the plead- 
ings cf his many friends, however, Rep. Leon- 


ard persistently refused to become a candidate, 
taking the ground that Sen. Joyce was entitled 
to a second term if he desired it. 

This year Rep. weonard was reappointed to 
the committee on insurance, where, because 

This year he was reappointed to the im= 
portant committee on insurance, where, because 
of his practical knowledge of insurance mat- 
ters, acquired in the business, he rendered 


—————— 
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valuable service. He was a sturdy supporter 
of. the principle of heme rule and advocated 
all measures in the interests of the people. 

Rep. Leonard was born in Boston on Oct. 16, 
1878, and was graduated from the public 
schools of that city. He is at present engaged 
in the life insurance business. He was a 
meniber of the old Boston common council in 
1907 and served in the house in 1909, 1911 and 
1912. 


William J. Leslie. 


In his second year in the house Rep. Wil- 
liam J. Leslie of Quincy was given well-de- 
served promotion by Speaker Cushing, having 
been selected as chairman of the committee 
on military affairs. In addition he was placed 
on the committee on election laws: 

Chairman Leslie reported a resolve for the 
appropriate observance, by the commonwealth, 
of the 50th anniversary of the battle of Get- 
tysburg, and got through a suitable appropri- 
atien for the expenses of the old soldiers in 
visiting the scene where thy jeopardized their 
lives for their country. Among other bills re- 
ported by the committee and put on the stat- 
ute book was one to permit the use of ar- 
mories to youths under 18 under certain can- 
ditions, and an important measure relative to 
the instruction of men and officers. : 

Rep. Leslie achieved fame during the year 
by carrying through both branches the. bill 
to permit a preference of five percent in civil 
S.lvice examinations, to Spanish war veter- 
ans. With any other governor the bill would 
probably have escaped a veto, for public sen- 
timent is growing stronger every year in fa- 
vor of it, especially as age and death decim- 
ate the 


bic br: 


ranks of the veterans. 
Lenude'’s 


most notable achievement, 


however, was in securing the enactment of a 
law to compel the inspection and supervision 
of compressed air tanks by the state police. 
Heretofore these tanks, tested to a limited 
number of pounds pressure for steam, were 
loaded, when worn out and discarded as steam 
boilers, with a compressed air pressure hun- 
dreds of pounds greater than they were built 
to withstand when new. The measure excited 


great attention throughout the United States 


and called attention to a condition that had 
been overlooked in nearly every state and 
which the experts declared was a menace ta 
thousands of lives daily in Massachusetts. 

Rep. Leslie was always on the alert in re- 
gard to matters pertaining to his city, and af- 
ter the suspension of Sen. McDevitt redoubled 
and extended his endeavors to look after mat- 
ters petitioned for by the entire senatorial as 
well as representative district. 

In the U. S. senatorial contest Rep. Leslia 
was honored by being chosen one of the secre- 
taries of the republican caucus. 

Rep. Leslie is one of the ablest legislators 
the city of Quincy has ever sent to the legis- 
lature. 


George W. Libbey. 


With Boston serving as the “horrible ex- 
ample’ it is pretty difficult nowadays to per- 
suade any of the cities or towns in the met- 
ropolitan district to agree to the building of 
an elevated structure and this year Malden and 
in demanding a 
Therein the citizens of 
be said to have 


subway or nothing. 
those adjoining cities may 
displayed great wisdom. 

They were fortunate in having on the com- 


mittee on metropolitan affairs Rep. George W. 
Libbey of Melrose, whose close touch with the 
situation enabled him to sense the sentiment 
early in the agitation and whose efforts from 
the first were directed to securing the bill for 
a subway to relieve the congestion on the Bos- 
ton Elevated system. 

Rep. Libbey also led the debate against the 
bill which provided that when a permit to a 
gas company to extend its mains in and 
through a city or town of commonwealth was 
refused by the city government or the select- 


x 
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men of the town, such a permit could be grant- 
ed by the state gas and electric light commis- 


sion. He claimed that this was a blow against 
local government and should not be enacted. 
The measure was overwhelmingly defeated. 


Rep. Libbey was also active and spoke sev- 
eral times in the house in favor of the teachers’ 
pension bill, which was enacted into law. He 
also advocated many other progressive repub- 
lican measures during the session. 

He-was constant in his attendance as a mem- 
ber of the important committee on metropoli- 
tan affairs, and from his previous year’s service 
in this body had become thoroughly familiar 
with the different bills which came before it 
for consideration. Should the present house 
chairman of this committee decide not to re- 
turn to the legislature. Mr. Libbey will be the 
ranking republican member with the practical 
certainty of being chairman in 1914. 

Rep. Libbey has the distinction of having 
served in the legislatures of two states as he 
sat in the New Hampshire house of represen- 
tatives. So that, while only a sec- 
ond-year man in the Massachusetts gen- 
eral court, he may be said to know the whys 
and wherefores of legislation, as what a New 
Hampshire legislator doesn’t know about leg- 
islating isn’t worth mentioning. 

Mr. Libbey was.a hard worker for all Mel- 
rose matters, but his greatest endeavors were 
directed to securing legislation for the im- 
provement of Spot Pond brook and for a park- 
way from Bellevue avenue, Melrose, to Lynn 
Woods. Plans for both will be reported to the 
next legislature and if Mr. Libbey should be 
the chairman of metropolitan affairs as now 
seems likely, he will be in a position to secure 
their enactment. 

Mr. Libbey should be returned to the legisla- 
ture to complete these important matters. 


Martin M. Lomasney. 


Although one of the older members of the 
house, and, in point of service, well up in the 
senior class, Rep. Martin M. Lomasney of Bos- 
ton can lead any of the youngsters a merry 
chase when it comes to real hustle. In the first 
place he knows the game of politics as does 
no member of the legislature. He got his 
training down in old Ward 8, when politics was 
played in Boston by some of the past masters, 
and Martin, taking his share of defeats along 
with the winnings, soon took his place among 
the best of them. 

He first came to the legislature 17 years 
ago, serving two years in the senate, but like 
many another politician found the atmos- 
phere of the house much more congenial. He 
has just finished his ninth term in the lower 
branch and will continue to stay there just as 
long as he desires, which many hope will be as 
long as he is able to climb up the back side 
of Beacon hill. For Martin Lomasney loves 
the game of politics for the enjoyment he gets 
out of being in the turmoil and strife, but sin- 


gularly enough he cares nothing for political 
honors. Nowadays he is heard on the _ floor 
much less frequently than he was a few years 
ago, and he never makes long speeches. He 
can say more in a few words and speak those 
words quicker than any other member of the 
legislature. 

No man has more bitter enemies, and, con- 
versely, no man has more loyal friends than 
he. He can make a lot of trouble when he 
starts after a fellow member, and, on the 
other hand, he can accomplish more for a 
friend when he feels so inclined than can any 
man of either party. 

He is the best informed man in the house 
or senate on either general topics, or on Bos- 
ton affairs, the latter accomplishment making 
him a most valuable member of the committee 
on metropolitan affairs. This year he took a 
prominent part in the fight over the amend- 
ment to classify property for taxation  pur- 
poses, defeating that scheme for making in- 
tangible personal property either non-taxable, 
er so lightly taxed that the householder would 
be obliged to shoulder an even greater amount 
of the rich man’s excise burden than he is 
now called upon to do, and Rep. Lomasney 
pointed out to the house members that he al- 
ready shoulders enough of it. 

Rep. Lomasney’s hand could also be seen in 
almost all the big legislation of the session, 
although he seldom meddled with the smaller 
measures unless they directly affected Boston. 
He is one of the strongest home-rule members 
of the legislature, and he carries this principle 
into his whole career. When he takes part at 
all in the special bills for various localities 
it is generally in favor of the measure, it be- 
ing part of his creed that the towns and ci- 
ties of the state know their own business, have 


their own problems and understand their own 
resources. He therefore never mixes in except 
to help out, unless the promoters of the scheme 
expect Boston to contribute in some way. Then 
he is the most relentless opponent that the leg- 
islature can produce. 

Martin Lomasney was born in Boston on 
Dec. 3, 1859, and his education stopped with 
the public schools. He deals in real estate when 
he is not engaged in politics, and he owns 
many valuable parcels of property in various 
parts of the city. He belongs to no organiza- 
tions save the Hendricks club, of which he was 
ene of the founders and which he has made the 
democratic ward organization. He is a keen 
student of finance, which has given him great 
influence on the ways and means committee. 

He has been the democratic candidate for 
speaker for the last three years. 


William J. Look. 

Rep. William J. Look of Tisbury, the repub- 
lican member from the ist’ Dukes dist., was 
promoted during the last session to the chair- 
manship of the important committee on labor 
‘and was also assigned to the committee on 
fisheries and game. 

The former position was one of great respon- 
sibility and particularly so this year because 
of the criticat condition existing between capi- 
tal and labor and because of precarious indus- 
trial conditions. Therefore it can be seen that 
the chairmanship of the committee o nlabor re- 
quired a man of sound business judgment, one 
who could size up a situation from every an- 
gle and reach a conclusion just to both sides 
and yet constructive in its effect on industry. 
From a political standpoint, the republican 
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party needed a man at the head of the com- 
mittee who would see to it that the party 
would no longer incur the hostlity of labor by 
any unfair action in the matter of legislation. 
That the Tisbury legislator made good in 
all these respects is attested by the fact that 
no cries of unfairness arose from either capi- 
tal orlabor during the past session over the 
tal or labor during the past session over the 
committee and its work were completely satis- 
factory to all sides. One meritorious measure 
in particular that the committee, under the 
leadership of Rep. Look, got on the statute 
books was an amendment providing that wom- 
en and children who work in several establish- 
ments shall not be obliged to labor for more 
than 54 hours altogether in any one week. 
Although there was plenty of work for Rep. 
Look on the committee mentioned, he also 
found time to follow carefully ‘all matters af- 
fecting the interests of his district and of 
Dukes county. He was progressive in his 
stand on the big matters of general legisla- 
tion. He fought hard for the $5,000,000 bill 
for the improvement of rivers and harbors. 
Rep. Look was born in Tisbury on June 20, 
1867, and attended the public schools. He is 
a member of the A. F. A. M. and has been 
master of Martha’s Vineyard lodge for four 
years and district grand master of-the 27th 
Masonic district for two years. He has served 
on the republican town ,committee for 15 
years and has been selectman, assessor and 
overseer of the poor and county commissioner. 
He has been chairman of the board of select- 
men, assessors and ovérseers of the for 


poor 


the last 10 years. He was prominently men- 
tioned for the senate toward the close of the 


session, but voluntarily retired from the con- 
test. 
Frederick H. Lucke. 

A representative of senatorial size is the 
comment that has frequently been made in 
regard to Rep. Fred H. Lucke and his work 
in the house session just closed. <A ready 


mixer and a careful analyst of proposed legis- 
lation he had been sanely progressive on every 
measure submitted to him, whether in com- 
mittee or on the floor of the lower branch. 

Rep. Lucke had a training of five years in 
elementary legislative experience in the Wor- 
cester common council for three, and the 
board of aldermen for two years before com- 
ing to the legislature. He finished his first ses- 
sion as one of the reliable and strong men 
of the house. 

His committee was mercantile affairs and 
on all of the many bills submitted to the body 
he was called upon to apply his business train- 
ing and native shrewdness. He worked for 
and materially assisted the putting through 
of the bill to change the Worcester board of 
trade to the chamber of commerce with the 
right to hold $1,000,000 worth of real and per- 
sonal property. He also was instrumental in 
obtaining the enactment of the bill to enable 
the Worcester Art Museum to increase its 
holding of property. He also did his share for 
the act which Worcester obtained to create 
the additional water loan to increase and ex- 
tend its water supply. He was a worker for 
the Lake Quinsigamond bridge act that was 
finally approved and he did a_ considerable 
share in fixing up the disposal of the sewerage 
of the Worcester hospital which held up the 
resolve for repairs of state institutions until 
the very last enacted bill of the session. 

Rep. Lucke took a great interest in the act 
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which the governor signed for providing play 
grounds in Worcester as he did also in the 
Washington square improvement by the act 
authorizing the taking of land, which Gov. 
Foss. signed and in the act for the widening 
of Madison street on the bills for waiting sta- 
tions in the public streets of Worcester and 
for police control of Lake Quinsigamond, the 
latter a much needed protection. He was a 
tireless worker. 
There are other 

referred to the next 


matters from .Worcester 
general court on which 


Rep. Lucke’s vote will be needed. He suc- 
ceeded Sen. Clarence W. Hobbs, Jr., the 13th 
Worcester dist. and is looked upon as the logi- 
cal successor of Mr. Hobbs in the senate. 


Mr. lLucke is president of the Herman 
Lucke Company, Inc., of Worcester, dealers 
in diamonds and is affiliated with many fra- 
ternal organizations besides being a member 
of the Commonwealth club and Tatasit Canoe 
club. 

John J. Lydon. 


Rep. John J. Lydon of Ward 15, South Bos- 
ton, took an especially prominent part in the 
deliberations of the house for a first year man. 
Modest and unassuming, Rep. Lydon proved 
himself a forceful debater and a vigorous and 
successful worker for those measures in which 
he or his district were particularly interested. 

A publisher of a local newspaper, Rep. Lydon 
came to the legislature well equipped to per- 
form the duties of a lawmaker of the common- 
wealth and the general knowledge which he 
possessed upon a wide range of subjects, ac- 


~ 


quired in years of newspaper experience, made 
him a valuable public servant. 

Cne of the important bills introduced by 
Rep. Lydon which is now on the statute books, 
regulates the service of writs in such a man- 
ner as to save employees of cities and towns 
whose wages are attached thousands of dollars 
and also saves cities and towns much money 
in law suits. He was the petitioner for a bifl 
for the consideration of the establishment of 
an industrial home for vagrants which Goy. 


Foss signed and other humane legislation. He 
also introduced a bill for the retirement of 
laborers employed in the city of Boston, a bill 
for the proper regulation and supervision of 
investment companies and a measure to reward 
the veterans of the Spanish war by giving 
preference in the labor service of the common- 
wealth. 

Rep. Lydon supported every progressive 
measure and was a constant attendant at the 
sessions of the house and of the committee 
on federal relations, which honored him by 
electing him clerk. He spoke for the cnild 
labor law, the resolve for an investigation and 
regulation of the cost of coal, the federal in- 
come tax, the Ellis milk bill and was at all 
times on the job when measures affecting 
South Boston were up for consideration. He 
gave powerful support to the resolve appropri- 
ating $250,000 for the further development of 
the Commonwealth flats at South Boston. 

Rep. Lydon was born in Boston on Nov. 4, 
1884, and was graduated from the _ public 
schools of the city. He is publisher of the 
South Boston Inquirer. He is a member of 
the Knights of Columbus (4th degree), an 
Elk, New lengland Order of Protection, St. Au- 
gustine’s Lyceum, Madison Social club, South 
Boston Citizens’ association, 9th regiment, 
M. V. M. (sergeant-major). 

James FP. Maguire. 

One of the younger democratic members from 
20ston who has made‘an unusually good record 
in the house is Rep. James P. Maguire, who 
has district in 


represented the 22nd Suffolk 


the lower branch the past three years. 

During his three years of service, he has held 
membership on the committees on education, 
counties and constitutional amendments. The 
knowledge which he has gained as a member 
of these committees on the various subjects 
which are considered by these sub-divisions of 
the legislature have made him a legislator of 
considerable value to the commonwealth. 

At the time of the threatened strike of the 
telephone girls in the metropolitan district, 
Rep. Maguire introduced an order calling for a 
legislative investigation of the telephone com- 
pany, which met with the approval of the 
democratic leaders of the lower branch. ‘The 
inquiry proposed in his order was so drastic 
that its mere introduction, it was generally 
acknowledged, had much to do with the action 
of the telephone company, the day after the 
order was presented, in coming to terms with 
their employes. 

Rep. Maguire also introduced a bill providing 
for the establishment of a system of old age 
pensions, for which he made a hard fight. As 
the result of his efforts in this direction, to- 
gether with the efforts of other legislators and 
educators and social workers interested in the 
question, it is likely that a proposition for an 
old-age pension law will be on the statute 
books in a very few years. 

‘Rep. Maguire was born in Boston 33 years 
ago, He was graduated from the gfdmmar 
schools and from the Boston Latin school. He 
has been in the brokerage business for several 
years. 


Henry J. Mahoney. 


One of the ablest and most active members» 


of the Middlesex county delegation in the house 
of 1913 was Rep. Henry J. Mahoney of Cam- 
bridge, a democrat serving his first term from 
the 2nd Middlesex district. In private life 


‘ 
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Stations in Worcester. 
worked hard to secure the passage of a bill for 
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Rep. Mahoney is editor and publisher of ,the 
Cambridge Sentinel, and the opportunities af- 
in that profession for becoming ac- 
quainted with public affairs well equipped him 
for the duties of a legislator. 

Rep. Mahoney was active on every Cambridge 
matter that came up during the session and 
found time also to take an active part in the 
consideration of matters of a general state- 
wide character. He filed the preferential pri- 
mary bill for choosing candidates for United 
States senator. He also succeeded In securing 
the passage of a bill, introduced by himself, 
for the certification by the local boards of 
registrars of voters, of all nomination papers 
of political candidates in local elections. He 
also put in a bill for a new charter for Cam- 
bridge which was referred to the next general 
court. Mayor Barry has appointed an advisory 
committee-to investigate the charter situation. 
Rep. Mahoney is secretary of the commit- 
tee. Another bill introduced by the Cam- 
bridge man provided that children whose 
parents are unable to support them shall not 
be placed in state institutions, but that pay- 
ment should be made for their support in the 
home where they happen to live. tep. Ma- 
honey’s biil is embodied in the comprehensive 
measure submitted to the legislature covering 
this great humane problem. He was instru- 
mental in securing the passage of a bill to en- 
courage manufacturing in Cambridge. 

Rep. Mahoney was a firm supporter of all 
progressive measures and was one of those 
upon whom the A. F. of L. depended when the 


important labor bills were up. He is a native 
of Cambridge, having been born there on Nov. 
23, 18738. He was graduated from the public 
schools of that city and is a member of the 
St. John’s Library Institute, Catholic Union; 
St. Mary’s Catholic association and the Knights 
of Columbus. 


John C. Mahoney. 


That the voters of the 15th Worcester repre- 
sentative district appreciate honest, conscien- 
tious and able service is attested by the fact 
that they have three times elected John C. 
Mahoney to represent them in the house. 

Rep. Mahoney was the ranking democratic 
member of the committee on-public health this 
year and in: that capacity played a prominent 
part in the consideration of the various im- 
portant food measures which came before that 
body, affecting all of the consuming public. He 
Was at all times arrayed on the side of pure 
food and made many brilliant speeches in be- 


half of pure food legislation on the floor of 
the house. 
Speaker Cushing, appreciating Rep. Ma- 


honey’s abnormal appetite for hard work, gave 
him a place on the committee on municipal! 
finance and between his work there and that 
on the committee on public health, the Worces- 
ter man found his hands full. The committee 
on municipal finance, which was created this 
year, considered the various measures dealing 
with appropriations for improvements in the 
different cities of the commonwealth, and, with 
an unusually large state tax impending, the 
members of this committee had a delicate task 
to perform. 

As usual, Rep. Mahoney was successful in 
pushing through several measures particularly 
in the interests of his constituency. Among 
these was a bill to provide street car waiting 
He also introduced and 


a police patrol on Lake Quinsigamond and for 
the erection of a bridge across the lake. He 
was in charge of the report of the committee 
on public health, in favor of the bill for 
licensing of barbers and for a state board to 
see that harber shops and barbers’ tools are 
kept properly clean. All the bills relating to 
pharmacy enacted by the last legislature were 
put on the statute book through the efforts of 
Rep. Mahoney en this committee. 

Rep. Mahoney was born in Ireland on March 
22, 1879, and was educated in the national 
schools of his native land and 
day and evening schools of Worcester. 
been a clerk in the Worcester water 
ment for nine years and 


in the public 
He has 
depart- 
has studied law 


for 


four years, journeying down to Boston three 
nights a week. He was granted a degree of 
L.L.B. in the Y. M. C. A. evening law school 
in 1912 and he studied at Boston University 


law school in 1912 and 1913 and at the Harvard 
summer school in 1912. He belongs to the 
Knights of Columbus, Ancient Order of Hiber- 


nians, Foresters of America, Irish National 
Foresters, Woreester City Hmployees’ union, 
the Elks, Moose and the Aztec club. 


Daniel C. Manning. 
One of the principal issues in the campaign 
between Rep. Daniel C. Manning of Peabody 
and his predecessor, who was a democrat, was 


the water supply question for the town. For- 
mer Rep. O’Connell had accomplished consid- 
erable in that direction and Mr. Manning felt 
it incumbent upon him to attempt to accom- 
plish still more, pushing the Ipswich river 
water bill with all the energy and persistency 
of which he was capable. 

As clerk of the committee on taxation Mr. 
Manning has been particularly interested in 
the bill for exemption of funds for the care of 
lots and graves in cemeteries. This bill was 
cpposed by the house chairman of the taxation 
committee, and Rep. Manning became one of 
the leading proponents of the measure. 


The bill was the most important matter the 
committee had before it, excepting only the 
constitutional amendments proposed permitting 
the taxing of personal property at a different 
rate from realty. It involved exemption of 
about $15,000,000 from taxation. 

He took the initiative also for the Boston 
'& Eastern road’s extension of time for filing 
a bond, organizing the Essex county members 
for his support, and when the fight came on 
the floor of the house, he made his first im- 
portant speech of the session, and carried his 
point. 

Mr. Manning aspires to another term in the 
house and has his eye on future possibilities 
in the senatorial district of which Peabody is 
a part, as he thinks it is going to be Peabody’s 
turn soon to secure the republican nomination. 

He was born in Salem, July 17, 1881, gradu- 
ated from Peabody high school, and then from 
Harvard college and Harvard law school, the 
latter in 1906. 

George E. Mansfield. 

If there. is-any section of the- state where a 
man can appreciate the farmer’s needs it is 
in Plymouth county, so that.a representative 
from that section usually makes a good mem- 
ber of the committee on agriculture. That is 
why Rep. George HE. Mansfield of Rockland, a 
democrat, made his influence on that com- - 


mittee felt to such an uncommon degree this 
year. 
It was 


not the only reason, for Rep. Mans- 


field is a successful business man who has a 
reputation for common sense as well as for 
upright dealing. He is an undertaker and 
also carries on an insurance business, but he 
finds time to observe the ways, of farming 
in a section where it takes courage and plenty 
of hard work to follow that calling. 

He knew the difficulties of producing milk 
with any chance of making it profitable and 
so he could take up such a troublesome ques- 
tion as milk legislation with understanding 
and a clear knowledge of its practical work- 
ing. He favored safeguarding the consumer 
reasonably and properly, so that he could se- 
cure clean, healthy milk, but never lost sight 
of the fact that the milk industry needs stim- 
ulating in this state today and that great 
caution should be exercised by the legislature 
in imposing any burdens upon the dairymen. 

Born in Notth Abington on Nov. 2, 1864, Rep. 
Mansfield attended the public schools and set- 
tled in Rockland. He is a prominent figure in 
the Undertakers’ and the HEmbalmers’ asso- 
ciations and belongs to the Massachusetts In- 
surance association, the Foresters, Elks, A. O. 
H., Moose and the Democratic Club of Massa- 


chusetts. He is besides a Knight of Columbus 
and an Eagle and for 30 years has been a 


member of the Rockland Temperance society. 


Joseph W. Martin, Jr, 


Reappointed to the committee on public light- 
ing upon his return for a second term in the 
house, and given in addition, the chairmanship 
of the committee on towns, Rep. Joseph W. 
Martin, Jr., has been correspondingly prominent 
in legislation with which these two committees 
have been called upon to deal during the ses- 
sion of 1918. 

The important work of the year for the 
public lighting committee has been the codifi- 
eation of laws relating to gas and electric light 
service in the Commonwealth, necessitating 
meetings of the members three or four times 
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each week and Mr. Martin has been faithful 
in his attendance throughout the term. 


Rep. Martin was a dissenter from the com- 


mittee report in the house that’ would have 
taken away from cities and towns the final 
word as to locations of gas mains and given 


companies right of appeal to the gas commis- 


sion. He fought for home rule and has the 
gratification of carrying his point anu seeing 
the bill defeated. 


His activities on town matters, although not 
so conspicuous as his work on the other com- 
mittee, were no less exacting in the time and 


attention necessarily given. The committee 
was called upon to study several boundary 
questions and present solutions thereof to the 


legislators, besides providing for numerous local 
measures to facilitate the obtaining of water or 
develop other public service factors in town 
life. 

During this period of service on the hill he 
has found time for his newspaper duties as 
managing editor of the North Attleboro Chroni- 


? 
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cle, published in the town where he was born, 
Nov. 3, 1884, and educated. He is a member 
of the Loyal Order of Moose and was identi- 
fied with the old 12th district republican con- 
gressional committee for four years. 


John L. Mather. 


A man of high standing in his community 
is Rep. John L. Mather of Northampton. He 
has been honored with three years in the 
mayor’s chair in this prosperous western city 
and could have been elected to the legislature 
some years ago had he desired it. In fact it 
is a common saying in Northampton that 
“John Mather can have about anything he 
wants.”’ 

There was no member of the house this 


year who was more earnest in desiring to see 
western Massachusetts developed by the build- 
ing of trolley lines than Rep. Mather. He was 
born in that section, had passed his whole 
life there and knew what the residents of the 
smaller places had to contend with in their 
lack of transportation facilities. 

Like most of the members from that section 
he refused to be scared by the New Haven 
“bogy,’’ as he had enough faith in the legisla- 
ture to believe that proper safeguards would 
be thrown around any authority given to con- 
struct these lines. He realized that while the 
monopoly cry may have appealed to _ those 
looking at the question in a general way or 
from a political angle the farmer wasn’t fussy 
whether he paid his fare to one company or 
another, so long as he got to his destination 
and got his products to market. 

Rep. Mather was born in Amherst on Jan. 9, 
1851. His business is that of a general con- 
tractor and his success in it led to his being 
elected vice president of the Massachusetts 
state board of trade. He has served in the 
Northampton city council, is a Mason, Odd Fel- 
low, Knight of Pythias and a granger. He was 
a member this year of the committees on cities 
and tavor where he did most excellent work. 
On the latter, as an employer of labor quite 
extensively and one who has been able to 
adjust any differences that may have arisen 
between himself and his employees, he was able 
to get the viewpoint of the workingman and 
at the same time to bring to the task of de- 
ciding the various bills the wisdom that comes 
with experience in meeting the problems that 
confront the business man. 


On the committee on cities his experience 


in municipal affairs made his selection by the 
speaker an especially fitting one, for there is 
no more important committee in the legislature. 
There were 202 bills submitted to that committee 
during the last legislature, and Mr. Mather, 
who was elected clerk by his coli!eagues on it, 
was obliged to assume a great deal of addi- 
tional work. The position, however, gave him 
the opportunity to become very well posted on 
the work of the body. 

Mr. 
about the 


bringing 
authorizing 


Mather was also very active in 
passage 


of the bill 


Hampshire county to construct and maintain a 
tuberculosis hospital. It is the first time that 
this class of hospital has been authorized as a 
county institution, and it is considered by many 
as an excellent plan of relieving the people of 
the expense of maintaining a number of small 
hospitals. 

Mr. mather is at present and has been for 
several years serving his city as president of 
one of its well-managed commissions—that hay- 
ing charge of the sewers. 


John F. McCarthy. 


The last session notable for the 
ber of measures the protection of the 
consumer against the sale of impure foods 
that were enacted into law. One of the men 
to whom a great deal of credit should be given 
for his work in this direction is Rep. John 
F, McCarthy, the democratic member from 
Ward 16, Boston. : 

This year Rep. McCarthy was instrumental 
in securing the passage of the bill to prohibit 
the sale of rotten eggs for food. He was also 


was num- 


for 


instrumental in getting through a bill requiring 
all eggs which have been in cold storage to 
be plainly marked for the information of the 
purchaser, and a number of other measures 
along the same line. His record for the past 
session, taken as a whole, is equalled by but 
few other legislators, as far as constructive 
work is concerned, 

He was the author of a bill to relieve the 


congestion of traffic on Washington street by 
providing that the street cars be taken off 
that street between Milk and Essex and a line 
censtructed on some of the less congested side 
streets. He also presented a bill to prevent 
excessive charges and the compounding of in- 
terest by stock exchanges, and others to reg- 
ulate the storage and sale of coal, to prevent 
the production of immoral plays and to protect 
the unfortunate who happens to fall by the 
wayside from being inhumanely treated by the 
officer who places him under arrest. The latter 
measure precipitated a lively scrap but it was 
finally enacted. 

This was Rep. McCarthy’s third year in the 
heuse and he was appointed to the committee 
on liquor law where he acted with commen- 
dable fairness at all times. He is a candidate 
for re-election. They will return him to the 
legislature. He was born in Boston on July 
21, 1880, and graduated from the public schools. 


Leo F. McCu'lcugh. 


Leo F. McCullough, the well 
democrat from Ward 13, 


known 
whe 


Rep. 
yeung 


Boston, 


has just completed his second term in the 
house, can go back to his constituents this 
fall with a clear conviction that he has faith- 
fully performed the duties which he was elected 
to perform and that he has kept faith with 
those who placed their trust in him. 

The city of Boston had in Rep. McCullough 
a good fighter for the particular bills in which 
the city was interested, notably the bills for 
the widening of Avery street, the bill for the 
further development of the port of Boston, and 
the various other measures in the interest of 
the city. He supported every bill in the in- 
terests of labor and was one of the leaders in 
the fight for the appointment of a committee 
to investigate the conditions surrounding the 


employment of women and children in the 
various industries and occupations of the 
state. 


Rep. McCullough was born in Boston, July 
1, 1882, and is a graduate of the public 
schools. He served in the old Boston common 
council in 1905, 1906, 1907, 1908, and 1909, hav- 
ing been president the latter year. 


Edward J. McDermott. 


In his second year in the house, Rep. Ed- 
ward J. MeDermott of Leicester, a progressive 
democrat, continued to reflect credit upon him- 
self and his constituents by maintaining and 
enhancing the excellent record that he made in 
his first year on the hill as a constructive leg- 
islator. 

Rep. McDermott has been honored by his 
town with elections to various offices and he 
has made good in every position to which he 
was called. For six years he served on the 
beard of selectmen, three of them as chairman. 
He has also been overseer of the poor and reg- 
istrar of voters. The experience he thus ac- 
quired in town affairs made him a valuable 
member of the legislature, particularly when it 
came to the consideration of town matters. 

In point of attendance, the Leicester man 
was one of the most punctual members of the 
house and was recorded in fayor of every pro- 
gressive measure of the session, including the 
initiative and referendum, the public opinion 
bill and the federal income tax. He was also 
a firm supporter of all labor measures, paying 
particular attention to matters affecting Wor- — 
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cester county, and at all times voted in the 
interests of the county. 
Rep. McDermott was born in Leicester on 


Aug. 8, 1863. He received his education in the 


leicester academy. He is a retail grocer by oc- 
cupation, and is a member of the Knights of 
Columbus. © 


Michael J. McEttrick. 


After an absence of four years from public 
life, Michael J. McEttrick, than whom there 
has probably never been a more popular dem- 
ocrat in the legislature from Boston, returned 
to the house of 1913, to take up again the 
tasks of a lawmaker. As in former years he 
served with credit to himself, to his constitu- 
ents and to the state. 

His wide experience in public affairs, based 
upon years of careful study, nine years of pre- 


vious service in the lower branch, two years 
in the senate and one term in congress, made 
him a legislator of great value. To him fell 
the task, as senior member of the house, of 
calling the chamber together for the session. 

A detailed account of Rep. McEttrick’s work 
in this year’s house alone would require col- 
umns. Suffice to say, he was one of the ablest 
and most progressive legislators of the year, 

Rep. McEttrick was born in Boston in 1848 
and is a product of the public schools. He is 
a civil engineer and an agent. He is a mem- 
ber of the Knights of Columbus, Ancient Or- 
der of Hibernians and the Roxbury Veteran 
Firemen’s association. He served in the Massa- 
chusetts house from 1885 to 1891, inclusive, and 
again in 1906 and 1907. He served in the sen- 
ate in 1892 and 1908. He was a member of 
congress in 1893 and 1894. During his legisla- 
tive service, he served on practically every 
important committee and was one year chair- 
man of the committee on labor. : 

Michael F. McGrath. 

A young first-year democrat from _ Boston 

who made good in the house of 1913 was Rep. 
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Michael F. McGrath of the 4th Suffolk dis- 
trict. Although without previous experience 
as an officeholder he made a record that was 


worthy of a veteran, voting at all times as 


he felt the interests of his constituents de- 
manded. He is a clean, energetic and hard- 
working solon who is desrving of a re-elec- 
tion. 


Speaker Cushing gave the young Boston leg- 
islator a place on the important committee on 
banks and banking, where he took an active 
part in framinfg the blue sky bill, designed to 
protect the small investor from wild-cat pro- 
moters and dishonost stock gamblers. 

Rep. McGrath was born in Bennington, Vt., 


~ 


on March 24, 1887, and was graduated from 
the public schools. He is in the banking and 
brokerage business and is a member of the 
Ancient Order of Hibernians and the Catholic 
Literary Union. 


Edward E. McGrath. 

No member of the last legislature had more 
to. do with the passage of legislation in the 
interest of social welfare than did Rep. EHd- 
ward Emmett McGrath of the 18th Suffolk 
district. 

One of the ablest members of the entire 
3oston delegation and possessed of a virile per- 
sonality and an ability to express himself with 

Us 


he was a 


debate, 
battles that were fought 
the 


energy and terseness in 
strong force in the 
for the betterment of social conditions in 
state, 

Rep. McGrath achieved many distinctive vic- 
tories this year. Among the most important 
were the passage of his bill for the pension- 
ing of mothers and widows with dependent 
children, for which the Boston member was 
one of the original petitioners. He also suc- 
ceeded this year in getting through the bill to 
require street railway companies to equip their 
ears with lifting jacks, for which he was a 
petitioner. He received the quill with which 
the governor signed this bill also. Another im- 
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portant measure in the passage of which Rep. 
McGrath had an important part was the meas- 
ure for the employment of prisoners on the 
reclamation of waste lands. Under this act, un- 
fortunates confined in the prisonsofthe state will 
be given an opportunity to enjoy the open air, 
under guard. This will prevent competition of 
manufacturing in shoes, saddles, harness, cloth- 
ing and all such things. 

As in his first year, Rep. MeGrath was giv- 
en a place on the committee on military af- 
fairs, and was also assigned to the committee 
on pay rolls. He supported all bills in the 
interests of the laboring classes and was a 
sturdy proponent of the various popular meas- 
ures designed to bring the government closer 
to the rank and file of the people. Much of his 
time was devoted in waging an active cam- 


paign for better street railway service in his 
district, which resulted in much accomplish- 
ment. 


Rep. McGrath was born in County Galway, 
Ireland, on Feb. 21, 1876, and is a product of 
the Irish national schools and the Keene, N. 
H., high school. He is in the clothing business 
and is a member of the Knights of Columbus, 
Massachusetts Catholic Order of Foresters, An- 


cient Order of Hibernians, Charitable Irish 
society, St. Alphonsus association, 9th regi- 
ment, M. V. M., Gaelic league and the Y. M. 
C. A. of Boston college. 


Edward F. McLaughlin. 

One of the most active and faithful mem- 
bers of the entire Suffolk county delegation in 
the house of 1913 was Rep. Edward F. Mc 
Laughlin, a young democrat serving his first. 
time from the 12th Suffolk district. Speaker 
Cushing assigned him to the committee on 
social welfare, where he was an active worker 
in behalf of legislation tending to alleviate 
the conditions of the poor and needy of the 
state. This committee, from many standpoints, 
was the most important of the legislature, for 


the measures considered by it affected every 
one in the commonwealth. Old age pension 
bills, measures in the interest of widows with 


dependent children, bills to improve the condi- 
tion of the insane and the biind and bills for 
the general benefit of society as a whole were 
considered by this committee and the Boston 
member did a good share of the work that was 


~ 


put in to secure the passage of many of these 
measures. 

He was one of the leaders in the fight to_ 
secure the passage of laws to do away with 
the evils cf child labor and white slavery in 
the state and was instrumental in securing the 
passage of a resolve creating a commission to 
study the condition of the poor immigrants wnd 
have settled within the commonwealth, with a 
view of assertaining how to make them ac- 
quainted with the laws of the state and to 
better their condition generally. He was one 
of the strongest advocates of bills to enable 
the state to get at the rich tax-dodgers and to 
lighten the burdens of the poor taxpayers. 

Rep. McLaughlin was born and brought up 
Boston. He is 30 years old and obtained his 
education in the public schools and the Me- 
chanies Arts high. He is a life insurance 
agent and a memebr of the Ward 12 democra- 
tic club. His record entitled him to a re- 
election. 


P. Joseph McManus. 
One of the leaders in the fight for pure food 
legislation at the recent session of the legisla- 
ture was Rep. P. Joseph McManus of the 1911 
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Suffolk district, a first year democrat, and 
an indeepndent who won by beating the ma- 
chine in his ward. 

It was on the battles over pure food meas- 
ures that Rep. McManus won particular dis- 
tinction, but he was also very active in the 
discussion of other important measures, such 
as bills to take every branch of the judiciary, 
including the probation officers, out of politics, 
to do away with party enrolment at primaries 
and for a number of other important measures 
demanded by the electorate. 

Rep. McManus was assigned to the com- 
mittee on public health by Speaker Cushing. 
Rep. McManus, although a first year man, was 
given charge of a number of important com- 
mittee reports and ably defended them on the 
floor of the house. What is more, he usually 
came out a victor. One of the big pure food 
measures placed in his charge which success- 
fully passed the house after a vigorous debate, 
in which some of the leading republican leaders 
took the floor in opposition, was a bill to pro- 
hibit the sale or usage for food purposes of 
any tainted, diseased, corrupt, decayed or un- 
wholesome carcass, meat, vegetables, produce, 
fruit or provisions of any kind without making 
the condition of the thing sold fully known to 
the buyer. He also assisted in drafting the 
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measure to reorganize the state board of health 
and to grapple with the tuberculosis situation 
in a way to accomplish something. 

Rep. McMianus was an ardent supporter of 
legislation in the interests of the poor toilers 
of the commonwealth and among others had a 
bill to increase pay of jurors from $3 to $4 per 
day. He also drafted the bill to change the 
civil service laws to help persons who may 
have been arrested for certain minor offences. 
He was born in Boston on Nov. 21, 1875, anda 
was graduated from the public schools there 
and from Georgetown university. He is a law- 
yer and is affiliated with the Knights of Col- 
umbus, Ancient Order of United \,orkmen, St. 
Alphonsus association, the Avon associates, of 
which he is president, and the Pioneer asso- 
ciates. 


Fimothy J. Meade. 

With the close of the past session, Rep. Tim- 
othy J. Meade of Brockton completed his sixth 
executive term in the lower branch as the re- 
presentative of the 10th Plymouth district. It 
was also his eleventh year in the service of the 
public. The record he has made in that time 
has won him such a high place in the esteem 
of his constituents, that he has been persistent- 
ly boomed for mayor and for the senate in his 
district for the past two years. 

From the standpoint of a reward of merit, 
no member of the legislature is more deserving 
of promotion in the public service than Rep. 
Meade. His career thus far has been filled 
with accomplishments for the improvement of 
the city of Brockton and for the betterment of 
the conditions of the Massachusetts working 
man. 

Rep. Meade was assigned this year to the 
committee on municipal finance and the com- 
mittee cities. Most of the Brockton bills intro- 
duced at the last session were considered by 
these committees and the fact that a great 
percentage of them were passed is due in a 
large measure to the influence and efforts of 
Mr. Meade. Among the bills in the interest of 
Brockton which Rep. Meade helped to get 
through were the following: One bill to per- 
mit Brockton to borrow $150,000 for highway 
improvements; to allow the city to borrow 


$100,000 for sewerage purposes; to authorize the 
establishment of a free dental-clinic; to permit 
the city to borrow $300,000 for school purposes. 
He also worked hard for the other Brockton 
measures. 

Rep. Meade has at all times been a progres- 
sive in his votes and actions as a legislator. 
He supported every bill tending toward more 
popular government and was a strong friend 
of Jabor. He is a member of the Clothing 
Clerks’ and was delegate to the con- 


Union 


vention of the American Federation of Labor. 
He is a member of the Knights of Columbus 
and the Sons of Veterans. 


John F. Meaney. 

When the house passed the milk bill of John 
H. Meaney, democrat, of Blackstone, that act 
alone was sufficient warrant for the people of 
the 8th Worcester representative district, and 
for the farmers all over the state, as well, to 
rejoice that so able a legislator had been re- 
turned to the house. Rep. Meaney’s bill had no 
such powerful organization behind it as had 
the Ellis milk bill, but it possessed such merit 
that the Ellis organization recognized it and 
supported it. In brief it provided for the label- 
ling of all out-of-the-state milk, and also the 
labelling of pasturized milk. 

It was thus in the interest of the farmer 
and also in the interest of the consumer. Natu- 
rally, people prefer to get Massachusetts milk, 
because milk from~outside the state cannot be 
so fresh, and the conditions under which it is 
produced may be more repugnant to those 
who appreciate cleanliness. 

The milk contractors constituted the opposi- 
tion to the Meaney -bill and massed their 
forces in the senate. They wished to continue 
mixing milk from any and every source, so 
that different grades of quality and freshness 
would form an average that would ‘“‘stand up’’; 
and they did not wish to be deprived of their 
ability to get rid of their poorest stuff by being 
obliged to label their pasturized milk. Rep. 
Meaney fought a hard fight. The dairy farmers 
of Massachusetts have been lessening in num- 
ber year after year. Without such a bill they 
eannot hope to flourish. 

Judge Meaney comes as a democrat from a 
strong republican district, and he does his best 
to represent his whole constituency. He was 
elected to the senate in 1910 from a district 
still more strongly republican than his repre- 
sentative district, and Gov. Draper, in the hope 
of keeping him out of the legislature appointed 
him to the bench, making him special justice 
of the 2d southern Worcester district court, 
but the people demanded that he go back to 
the legislature and for three years now he has 
been in the house. This is an exceptional term 
because although the district is a double dis- 
trict it is made up of seven towns, and there is 
always considerable rivalry among the different 
communities for the honor of making the nomi- 
nation. 

He is an especially able man, however, and 
the action of the district is thus explained. He 
has been town solicitor ten years, tax collector 
eight years, on the democratic town committee 
and state committee, and chairman of the exe- 
cutive committee of the state committee 1909, 
‘10, ’°11..§ He is one of he most brilliant orators 
the legislature has ever known. Possessed of 
a sonorous voice, elegance of diction, and pung- 
gency of style he is always sure of an audience, 
especially as he takes care not to speak too 
often. He has served on some of the most im- 
portant committees—judiciary, agriculture, con- 
gressional, re-districting, and the special com- 


mittee on milk, and on western trolleys. In the 
last year he was appointed to judiciary and 
on the rules committee, the ‘‘speaker’S cabinet.”’ 
While a democrat, he rises above party. 

When the republicans sought to put through 
the legislature a memorial to congress against 
the Underwood tariff bill, Rep. Meaney advised 
that the democrats allow the republicans to 
take the responsibility, as they controlled the 
legislature; so on the first day the democrats 
sat silent. On the next day the Boston demo- 
erats restive under the lead of Meaney, and 
the upstate men, jumped over the traces and 
undertook to put through a substitute, endors- 
ing the Underwood bill. Meaney took no part in 
the debate, considering that it was not for the 
legislature to act as overseers of congress, nor 
to take time in analyzing a new tariff, which 
was not the business of the legislature, and 
his course was regarded as statesmanlike by 
men in both parties. 

Rep. Meaney supported all the liberal, hu- 
manitarian, and labor legislation of the year, 
lending the aid of his forceful oratory to the 
particularly meritorious measures. 

He was always on deck, too, when any par- 
ticular matter affecting his district was pend- 
ing. 

He 


asked and received permission of the 
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committee on rules to introduce a bill allowing 
the town of Grafton in his district to place 
memorial tablets in the town hall. The house 
pressed the bill under a suspension of the 
rules on Wednesday, and the senate Thursday. 
It was engrossed Friday morning, sent to the 
governor and signed. The governor handed 
the pen with which he signed the bill to Rep. 
Meaney. The same day Meaney and Sen. 
Bazeley presented the pen to the local Grand 
Army post. Owing to the desire of the town to. 
include the names of living persons on the: 
tablets it was necessary to get a special act: 
of the legislature. 


John Mitchell. 


John Mitchell of Springfield was one of the 
younger democrats in the house of 1913, 
whose persistence in working for his constitu- 
ents made him a very waluable legislator, 
while his pleasing manner and willingness to 
oblige made him one of the most popular 
members of the lower branch this year. 

It was Rep. Mitchell’s second year in the 
lower branch and he was assigned by Speaker 
Cushing to the committee on public institu-. 
tions. AS a member of that body it was his 
duty. to visit every one of the state’s insane 
institutions, the almshouse at Tewksbury, the 
home for the care of mentally undeveloped 
children, and all of the other beneficent insti- 
tutions maintained by the commonwealth. As 
a result, his part in framing the policies of 
those places this year was great, it having 
been his work to decide on the amount of 
money each institution should have out of the 
state funds. . 

Besides his work on this committee, Rep. 
Mitchell took an active part in the considera- 
tion of all matters of interest to his own 
city of Springfield and was instrumental in 
getting several of them through. 

Rep. Mitchell was particularly interested in 
the subject of tuberculosis and worked hard to 
induce the state to take over the care of the 
hospitals and established a centralized policy of 
dealing with the disease. He also was an earn- 
est worker for the bill to extend Water and 
Dwight streets in Springfield under the rail- — 
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road tracks. The Boston & Albany presented 
an amendment to the latter bill providing that 
it should keep the present site of the railroad 
Station for 25 years, and at the hearings on 
the matter Rep. Mitchell was very active in 
securing the defeat of the amendment. 

He was strongly progressive in all his votes, 
supporting the initiative and referendum and 
the various other ‘‘popular’’ measures in line 


with democratic principles. He was also a 
sturdy friend of the laboring classes. 

Rep. Mitchell was born in Springfield on 
Sept. 4, 1877, and is a product of the public 
schools. He is in the flour, hay and grain busi- 
ness, and holds membership in the Massachu- 
setts Catholic Order of Foresters, Moose and 
the Camp Winch club. 

Chartes H. Morgan. 

As the only republican member of the Law- 
rence delegation in the house of 1913, Rep. 
Charles H. Morgan, who comes from Ward 5, 
that city, occupied a unique position. He was 
appointed by Speaker Cushing to the commit- 
tee on roads and bridges and harbors and pub- 
lie lands. On the latter committee he was 
instrumental in securing a favorable report on 
the bill authorizing an expenditure of $5,000,000 
for the development of the harbors of the com- 
menwealth. The city of Lawrence will without 
deubt derive great benefit from this measure. 

There were a2 number of bills particularly 
affecting the city of Lawrence before the last 
legislature and Rep. Morgan did a good share 
of the work that was put in for them. He 
personally introduced the bill for the further 
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inspection and regulation of tenement and 
lodging houses in the city of Lawrence, and 
Secured its passage through both branches. 
This bill gives the Lawrence board of health 
great power in enforcing sanitary precautions. 
Rep. Morgan was also an active supporter of 


the bill to prohibit the misuse of the United 
States flag, which is well known to the people 


of Lawrence, 


Rep. Morgan was popular with his colleagues 
¥ 
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and his judgment was respected by his asso- 
ciates on the two committees of which he was 
a member. He was placed in charge of a 
number of important committee reports on the 
floor of the house and was usually successful 
in defending them. 

Rep. Morgan was born in Lawrence on Jan. 
15, 1869, and for years worked as a wool sorter 
in the mills there. He is an Odd Fellow, a 
member of the Encampment, Phoenician lodge 
of Masons, the Knights of Pythias and a mem- 
ber of the wool sorters’ Benefit association. 
His only political office aside from represen- 
tative, was as a councilman in the city of 
Lawrence in 1901 and 1902. 

Charles H. Morrill. 

Charles H. Morrill of Haverhil) was again the 
solitary socialist in the house, but he was so 
active and aggressive and industrious that he 


accomplished what ten ordinary representa- 
tives of such a party might well aspire to 
achieve. 


Rep. Morrill this year got through the house 
resolutions calling on congress to provide for 
public ownership of coal mines. He also se- 
cured a fuvorable report from the committee 
on labor on the proposition that the state issue 
$560,000 bonds a year in times of industrial dis- 
tress for work on the highways. It was he 
whe had taken from the files the state wide 
referendum. It was he who got an _ order 
threugh the committee on education for sum- 
moning the Boston school teachers to appear 
before the committee, thus getting around the 
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“gag rule.’’ Morrill’s bill to make easier the 
acquirement of municipal lighting plants failed 
in the senate by but a single vote. 

It was Morrill’s amendment to the constitu- 
tion, providing that cities and towns may deal 
in the necessaries of life that went through the 
house -by the tremendous vote of 211 to 13, such 
members as Ellis and Bothfeld of Newton, who 
have established a reputation for conservatism, 
voting in favor, believing it time that the 
shackles be stricken from municipalities and 
the coal barons and the ice trust be defied. 

Some of his socialistic friends point out a 
fancied iikeness to Lincoln, in the melancholy 
dark eyes, the shock of red hair; but even 
among those less idealistic, who abhor his doc- 


trine, his gentle manners, patience and in- 
variably good temper have made an impres- 
sion. 


J. Warren Moulton. 


It was the turn of Rutland in the 3d Worces- 
ter to succeed Princeton in furnishing the rep- 
resentative this year, so J. Warren Moulton 
followed that prince of hotel men, Rep. Harry 
C. Beaman of the Princeton inn. 

This is a one-year district practically, stick- 
ing to the old rule, but Rep. Moulton will be 
able to render a good account of his steward- 
ship. He is a woolen manufacturer and filled 
town offices before coming to the legislature, 
having been selectman for seven years since 
1906, beside water commissioner, constable and 
treasurer of the republican town committee. 

In the legislature this session he served on 
the committee on roads and bridges and was 
interested in obtaining the appropriation for 
Rutland to celebrate its anniversary of the 
settlement of the town and he also helped 
along the subsidies for tuberculosis hospitals. 

His place on the committee on roads and 
bridges gave him an excellent opportunity to 
fight for the extension of the good roads 
movement in various parts of the state and he 
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took full advantage of it. There was one big 
proposition relating to his own district—a state 
highway from Barre to West Brookfield. This 
was opposed by the ways and means commit- 
tee and one of the influential members from 
Lawrence was assigned to the task of leading 
the fighting on the floor. Mr. Moulton accept- 
with his col- 
giving ways and means 
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ed the gauge of battle and he, 
by 


leagues, finished 


one of its first and certainly one of the most 
decisive beatings of the session. 

Mr. Moulton acted all through the- session 
with the committee on agriculture, although 
he was not a member of it. He understood per- 
fectly, however, that some of the measures be- 
fore that body were of the utmost importance 
to the farmers of his district, particularly 
those measures relating to the milk situation. 
Among these was,the Hillis milk bill, for which 
paid lobbyists were making a tremendous stand. 
Mr. Moulton was one of the first to organize 
the house members to fight the measure and 
again he was successful, for the bill was beat- 
en and its death knell very likely sounded, 
for it was stronger in the present legislature 
than it ever was before and probably than it 
ever will be again. 

Mr. Moulton was born in Rutland in 1867, 
has lived there all his life and has been a prom- 
inent figure in the business and social life of 
the town for years. 


Frank Mulveny. 
Member of the committee on public health 
and chairman of the committee on water sup- 
ply were the assignments given by the speak- 


er to Frank Mulveney of Fall River, serving 
this year his third term as a republican legis- 
lator from Bristol county’s big mill city and 
the 11th Bristol district. ; 
Among the matters that engaged his spe- 
cial attention because it affected the interests 
of his home city was the proposition to con- 
serve the waters of the Quequechan river for 
the mills, build a canal and make other im- 
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provements. The Ipswich river problem was al- 
so prominently before’ the committee, as well 
as other plans to take or utilize sources of 
water supply. 

Pure food bills, the tuberculosis bills pro- 
viding for the adoption of a comprehensive 
state policy of handling that dread disease, the 
proposed reorganization of the state board of 
health and restrictive measures for the benefit 
of the health of the public were some of the 
features of projects considered by the public 
health committee, and to measures having a 
bearing on such matters he gave close scrutiny 
to guard the rights of proponents and oppon- 
ents, and especially ‘the public interest with a 
view to the greatest good for the greatest 
number. 

He was on the sub-committee to revise the 
dental laws, an important work of the session. 

The bill in which he took especial interest, 
however, was one to establish a municipal mar- 
ket in Fall River. This was his own measure, 
and he secured a referendum on it for Fall 
River voters at the next state election. 

Rep. Mulveney is a native of Fall River, and 
was born June 14, 1886. He is a graduate of 
the city’s public schools, also of the Bristol 
county law school ’07, and practices his pro- 
fession in his home city. 

Dennis A. Murphy. 

One of the central figures in the big battles 
for pure food legislation at this year’s session 
of the legislature was Rep. Dennis A. Murphy 
ef Lowell, who represented the 15th Middlesex 
district, and served as clerk of the public 
health committe. He was placed in charge of 
reports on a number of important pure food 
bills and the able manner in which he con- 
ducted the fight in their behalf on the fioor of 
the house, had much to do with the succcess 
of many of those measures. 

Besides taking an active part in the consid- 
eration of the pure food bilis, he was ong 
of the most active members of the Lowel! 
delegation on the various bills affecting the 
“Spindle City.’’ He. fought hard for the bil) 
appropriating $5,000,000 for the development of 
the rivers and harbors of the state, which will 
benefit Lowell materially. The bill for the pro- 
motion of call men in the fire department to a 
permanent position without further examina- 
tion, was another on which he labored hard, 
he advocating that the measure be again re- 
ferred to the voters of Lowell on referendum. 
The bill to give firemen one day off in five 
without loss of pay he favored and that ex- 
empting Lowell from: sharing the expense of 
Salisbury Beach reservation was made a fight- 


ing issue by him, as was also the measure 
for the maintenance of the Lowell textile 
school. 


On labor measures, Rep. Murphy proved him- 
self a staunch friend of the workingman. He 
fought hard against the bill to raise the age 
limit at which children may quit school from 
14 to 16 years of age, claiming that the bill 
would take away the only means of support 
from many widows. He favored a pension law 
for widows with dependent children. 

Rep. Murphy's record in the two years that 
he has served in the house reflect credit upon 
him and upon his district. He is a member 
of the Knights of Columbus, A. O. H., C. Y. 
M. lL. and the Celtic associates. 

John J. Murphy. 
Rep. John’ J. Murphy, the young democratic 
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member from Ward 14, South Boston, fulfilled 
this year the predictions made for him in 1912, 
when he served his first year in the house, 
by establishing himself early in the session as 
one of the strong democratic members of the 
lower branch. 

One of the most eloquent debaters in the 
house, young and aggressive, and endowed with 
an ability to make friends and to keep them, 
tep. Murphy was a legislator whose qualifi- 
cations commanded recognition by the leaders 
and he accordingly played an important part 
in the proceedings of the lower branch during 
the last session. : 

He was ever ready to arise to an emergen- 
cy as was shown in the case of the threatened 
strike of the telephone operators. The South 
Boston man was one -of the leaders in the 
fight for a legislative investigation of the con- 
ditions surrounding the threatened strike and 
was one of those ,instrumental in getting 
through an order providing for an investiga- 
tion, which had much to do with the immedi- 
ate and peaceful settlement of the contro- 
versy. 

Rep. Murphy was ever ready to enter into de- 
bate on any of the subjects affecting his peo- 
ple and he has been frequently commended by 
the press of Boston for his powerful speeches 
in favor of legislation to further the interests 
of his constituency. He was a foremost figure 
in the fight for direct election of United States 
senators; he successfully led the 9-in-11 hour 
bill over the governor’s veto; he introduced the 
curfew law which will come up in the next 
legislature; Gemanded a statute providing $2.50 
per day for laborers in. the employ of the city 


of Boston; introduced the March 17 holiday bill; 
fought the Avery street widening amendments 
and the placing of Boston assessors and col- 
lectors under civil service. His speech during 
the debate on the resolutions relative to Irish 
home rule was a dignified and able exposition 
of historical significance. 

In all John J. Murphy was a capable and con- 
scientious representative, a credit to his party 
and to his district. If re-elected to the lower 
branch, he will next year be a candidate for 
the senate. 

He also took an active part in the fight for 
the bill to require street railway companies to 
equip their cars with lifting jacks, which was 
finally passed. 

Rep. Murphy was born in Boston on May 
23, 1888, and atten@ed the public schools, South 
Boston High, Massachusetts College of Phar- 
macy and the Boston University Law school. 
He is a member of the A. O. H., Kappa Psi, 
South Boston High School Alumni association, 
South Boston Press, Congress and South Boston 


Collegiate clubs and the Flood Square asso- 
ciates. He served this year as clerk of the 
committee on liquor law. 


Patrick E. Murray, Jr. 

One of the quiet and unassuming but hard- 
working legislators in the house of 1913 was 
Rep. Patrick E. Murray, Jr., a democrat serv- 
ing his first term from the 18th Suffolk dis- 
trict. Although he came to Beacon hill with- 
out any previous experience in public service, 
he made an excellent record as a careful and 
progressive lawmaker. 

Appointed to the committee on public light- 
ing, Rep. Murray was very punctual in his at- 
tendance at committee hearings and at all 
times fought for the various measures which 
came before the committee to lighten the bur- 


dens of the small gas and electric light users. 
He was one of the strongest supporters of the 
bill to abolish extra charges for the use of 
gas meters. He displayed his independence up- 
on many occasions by standing out Seen’ 
the majority of the committee. 

Rep. Murray voted consistently for all meas- 
ures in line with the principles expounded by 
the democratic party, supporting the initiative 
and referendum, the public opinion bill and the 
federal inccme tax resolutions. He was also a 
strong friend of the laboring classes and worked 
and voted for the various bills designed to help 
those who are obliged to toil in the factories 
and workshops of the commonwealth. : 

Rep. Murray was born in Boston, and was 


graduated from the public schools and the Rox-- 
high school. 


bury He is an undertaker and is 


prominent in the politics of Ward 18, which 
is Sen. Timilty’s stronghold. He is one of the 
most popular members of the Ward 18 demo- 
cratic club, and is connected with the Massa- 
chusetts Catholic Order of Foresters, Knights 
of Columbus, Ancient Order of Hibernians and 
the A. O. U. W. He has also served several 
years on the Ward 18 democratic ward com- 
mittee. 


William J. Naphen. 


Rep. William J. Naphen, republican house 
member of Natick, followed up in 1913 the 
good work which marked his first year as a le- 
gislator. 

This greatest achievement of the last ses- 
sion was his success in securing extension of 
the half-rate privilege on railroads to all school 
pupils in the commonwealth. 

He put in a bill to provide that railroads shall 
not charge more than haif the regular fare for 
the transportation of students, whether study- 
ing in public or private schools, to and from 
school. He made such an active and vigorous 
fight for the measure that the railroad com- 
panies decided to grant the privilege, and be- 
fore Rep. Naphen’s bill came up for final action, 
notified the railroad committee, before which 
the Naphen bill was pending, that they would 
comply with the provision of the bill. 

Rep, Naphen was also active on the other 
big railroad matters. He made a hard fight 
for a bill for the election of the members of 
the railroad commissioners by the people, spoke 
for the bill to relieve cities and towns from the 
expense of grade crossing abolition and = sup- 
ported the railroad control bill. He opposed the 
trolley merger bill and all other measures 
which would tend to strengthen the railroad 
monopoly in Massachusetts, .inelhuding the 
Washburn bill and the trolley merger. 

Rep. Naphen was successful in getting 
through a bill to permit Natick to incur addi- 
tional debt for improving its sewerage system 
and a resolve directing the adjutant general 
to investigate the matter of rifle ranges in the 
state, and to submit a scheme for the consoli- 
dation of rifle ranges in the smaller cities and 
towns. He continued his fight to do away 
with the extra charge imposed upon smiall gas 
and electric light users for the use of meters. 
He made a good fight to secure a reduction in 
the price of gas in Natick, securing substi- 
tution of his own bill in the house by a vote 
of 148 to 71, only to see it killed in the senate. 

Rep. Naphen took a genuinely progressive 
stand on all legislation, voting for the initiative 
and referendum, and all other popular measures. 
He also supported the various labor bills, 

He was born in Natick on Dec. 6, 1879, and 


7 


was graduated from the public schools and the 
Boston Y. M. C. A. law school, receiving his de- 
gree from the latter institution in 1903. He 
served on the Natick republican town com- 


mittee in 1905, 1906, 1907 and 1908, and was sec- 
He 
Commercial club 


is a member of 
and a number of 


retary in 1906 and 1907. 
the Natick 


social organizations. He served this year on 
the legislative committees on federal relations 
and insurance. 


Parker H. Nason. 


Having served his town of West 
in various local offices for a long 
moderator 10 years, school committee 8 years, 
inspector of animals 3 years, library trustee 
18 years—and having been chairman of the 
republican town committee 12 years, Parker 
H. Nason won out in a hotly contested four- 


Newbury 


cornered fight in the 26th Essex district last 
fall by 132 votes, and came to the legislature 
or 1913 to attend carefully to state and town 


business. 
He was placed on the committee on agri- 
culture and has attended every committee 


hearing, considered all measures submitted to 
the committee on their merits, to the best of 
his discernment, and introduced a bill author- 
izing the state highway commission to take 
over the turnpike bridge in Newbury, which is 
much used by owners of automobiles and re- 
quired state supervision, in his judgment and 
that of many Newbury citizens. 

Mr. Nason voted for the bill allowing the 
people to express themselves on the woman 
suffrage question. If the majority favor woman 
suffrage they should have what they want, 
he asserts. The way to ascertain the facts is 
to put the question to the voters. 

As a practical farmer Mr. Nason was in- 
terested in the milk question. He opposed the 
Ellis milk bill as unnecessary and expensive, 
believing that existing laws would accomplish 
all that the Ellis bill aimed at, and all that 
‘is really desired by its advocates, and that 


period— 
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such a bill would put an 
the farmers. 

Rep. Nason is a staunch republican, and be- 
lieves in the return of the party to power in 
national politics in 1916. He was born in West 
Newbury on Jan. 3, 1870, went ‘through the 
public schools and the Emerson College of 
Oratory, and is farmer, writer and _ public 
reader, a member of the West Newbury Men’s 
club, Essex County Republican club, the Jr. O. 
U. A. M. and the Knights of Pythias. 


unjust burden on 


Edward H. Nutting. 

Rep. Edward H. Nutting of Leominster, who 
followed Rep. Frank H. Pope as a member of 
the house from the 1ith Worcester district, had 
his training as a selectman of his town for 
five years up to and including 1912, and was 
chairman of that board for two years. He is 


also a member of the Leominster club. 
On coming to 
Cushing 


house 
the 


the 
for 


he was drafted by 


Speaker committee on water 


supply which has had a large number of very 
important bills this year, especially the settle- 
ment of the Salem-Beverly controversy and the 
Quiquechan squabble at Fall River. 
Representing Ward 6 in Fitchburg, he took 
an active part on the bill for a municipal de- 
velopment commission for that city; for the 
extension of the sewerage system on the bill 
to permit Fitchburg to establish a sewer loan, 
and for the exchange of land with the city to 
~give a better approach to its normal school. 


Arthur N. Newhall. 
A progressive young republican who made 
good as a member of the house the past two 


N. 
representing the 31st Middlesex dist. 


Newhall of Stoneham, 
The fail- 
ure of the republican leaders to give recogni- 
tion to men of his type in years past has been 
the principal reason for the party’s downfall. 
All the qualifications which go to make the 
ideal public servant are possessed by the 
young Stoneham legislator. He is a hard work- 
er, a close observer of local and national 


years is Rep. Arthur 
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events, and has to his credit besides, a suc- 
cessful business career, extending over some 
years, all valuable assets to any man in pub- 
lic life. 

Speaker Cushing appointed him to the com- 
mittee on state house and military affairs. 
On the former committee, Rep. Newhall had a 
hand in the drafting of the bill for the con- 
struction of additional wings to the State 
House at an expense of $900,000, a tremendous 
proposition which required careful considera- 
tion. As t member of the military affairs 
committee, he was one of the men chosen to 
represent Massachusetts at the 50th anniver- 
sary of the battle of Gettysburg. 

Rep. Newhall was successful this year in 
putting through a -bill abolishing the board 
of commissioners of public works in Stoneham 
and establishing in its place the office of su- 
perintendent of public works, thus providing 
a means of saving considerable of the tax- 
payers’ money in the matter of salaries and 
expenses. A referendum to the voters of the 
town is provided for in the bill. He was a 
strong opponent of the bill to place local as- 
sessors under the supervision of the tax com- 
missioner, being a believer in home rule. 

Rep. Newhall was born in Appleton, Me., on 
Sept. 26, 18738, and attended the public schools. 
He is a shoe stock manufacturer and a mem- 
ber of the Knights of Pythias, Red Men and 
the Spanish War Veterans. He served his 
town on the board of selectmen for seven con- 
secutive years previous to his first election to 
the election in 1912. 

Wiiliam P. O’Brien. 

To Rep. William P. O’Brien of the 17th Suf- 
folk district is due a gcod measure of the 
credit for the passage this year of the .bill 
extending to include mechanies, the retirement 
law for laborers employed by the city of Bos- 
ton, a measure which means much to many 
hard working men on the city payroll. 

This was Rep. O’Brien’s second year in the 
house and he continued the excellent record 
which ‘he made in his first year, 1912, for con- 
seientious ,and faithful service to his district 
and to the state as a whole. 

He was one of the active members of the 
Suffolk county delegation and introduced more 
than a dozen bills, every one of which called 
for considerable work. Several of these meas- 


into law, were 


enacted 
referred to the next general court, among them 


ures which were not 
the establishment of a 
wage for laborers employed by the 
commonwealth. If returned to the house for 
another year, as he undoubtedly will be, if 
the voters of Ward 17 appreciate good service, 
he will be an important figure in settling this 
and other problems in which he has taken an 
interest. 

Besides the bill mentioned in the opening 
paragraph of this sketch Rep. O’Brien also 
secured the passage of a bill to prohibit the 
employment by the city of Boston of persons 
who are pensioned by the city. 

Speaker Cushing assigned the Ward 17 man 
to the committees on water supply and bills in 
third reading this year. The former commit- 
tee considered many bills calling for large ex- 
penditures of money for local water and sew- 
erage purposes and Rep. O’Brien rendered val- 
uable service in the consideration of these 
measures. 

Rep. O’Brien was born in Lewiston, Me., and 
is a graduate of the public schools and the 


a bill 
minimum 


providing for 
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Lowell Textile School. He is in the blanket 
manufacturing business. He is president of 
the famous Ward 17 Tammany club, is a mem- 
ber of the A. O. H. and past master workman 
or the A: OQ. U:.W.. 


J. Howard O’Keefe. 

For many years it has been the practice of 
the city of Taunton to send young men to the 
legislature’ and the city has been particularly 
fortunate in selecting senators and representa- 
tives who have almost inevitably gained posi- 
tions of influence on Beacon hill. 

When Rep. J. Howard O’Keefe entered the 
house in 1912 he was under 30 years of age, 
being one of the youngsters of that body. He 
scon proved his worth, not only in committee 
but in the debate. Whenever he took the floor 
he had the subject under discussion well in 
hand and presented his arguments in a clean- 
cut manner which counted, two details that 
count for much in the legislature. 

Rep. O’Keefe was exceedingly active in all 
the-bills affecting Taunton and Bristol county, 
but his work for the harbor development bill 
ranked among the classiest of the session. 
‘here were a number of measures submitted 
early in January looking for the development 
of the Taunton river, and Rep. O’Keefe took 
charge of all of these in the house, he work- 


ing in conjunction with Sen. Bellamy, who 
looked after the same matters in the: upper 
branch. 


There was one of these in particular that 
seemed of great importance, it being a bill to 
secure for the use of the federal authorities 
the state’s power of eminent domain in a 
movement to straighten and deepen the chan- 
nel between Taunton and Somerset. Rep. 


O’Keefe worked for the bill early and late. He 
also did all that any man could to get the $5000 
appropriation bill for Taunton river—the only 
special river and harbor bill that got by the 
legislature this year—through. 

All the others were merged into the big 
$5,000,000 inland waterways bill, the measure 
that was killed by a close vote in the senate. 
Mr. O’Keefe did much to advance that act in 
the house. 

By his willingness to work and his unfailing 
courtesy Rep O’Keefe has made friends of 
everybody in the house. He was born in Taun- 
ton on Noy. 3, 1888, and attended the public 
schools. Entering Brown university he was 
graduated in 1906 with two degrees, A. B. and 
A. M. His law studies were pursued at the 
Harvard Law School. He has served on the 
Republican City Committee and his fraternal 


connections are confined to the Knights, of 
Columbus. 

Jeremiah O’Leary. 
After demonstrating his ability to ‘‘come 


back” by winning a second term to the house 
after a year’s absence, Rep. Jeremiah O’Leary 
of Sharon, the popular democratic solon from 
the 9th Norfolk district, will retire from the 
legislature at the end of this year’s session, 
although it was understood in June that he 
might be drafted by the Norfolk democrats to 
be a candidate for county commissioner. That 
he would make a strong one, despite the fact 
that the district is normally republican, is at- 
tested by the fact that he has twice carried 
the 9th Norfolk representative district, which 
under ordinary conditions, is strongly republi- 
ean. His excelent legislative record makes him 
a hard man to oppose, for not a single flaw 
ean be found in it. 


Rep. O’Leary has, in the two years that he 
has served in the house, been as faithful and 
conscientious a legislator as any man who 
served,on Beacon hill in that time. He rarely 
missed a. roll-call and was recorded in favor 
of every important progressive measure that 
came up in that time. He was also one of la- 
bor’s best friends in the legislature. 

This year Rep. O’Leary made a valiant effort 
to secure the passage of a bill to exempt the 
town of Stoughton from bearing the expense 
of dredging the Neponset river. He was again 
appointed to the committee on counties where 
he aided in the consideration of many import- 


ant measures entailing the expenditure of 
large amounts of the state’s money. He was 
a strict opponent of all unnecessary appropria- 
tion bills, realizing that the small taxpayer 
would in the end have to bear the burden. 

Rep. O’Leary was born in Sharon, on Dec. 
12, 1861, and is a graduate of the public 
schools. He is a contractor. He has served on 
the democratic town committee in Sharon for 
2) years, having been chairman for eight 
years: He is a member of the Massachusetts 
Catholic Order of Foresters, which he has 
served as chief ranger, and the Ancient Order 
of Hibernians. 


Charles A. Orstrom. 
Rep. Charles A. Ostrom of Worcester, a 
democrat from the 18th Worcester district, 


added new laurels to his already excelient rec- 
ord in the house of 1913, in which he served 
his third term as a legislator. 

Reappointed to the committee on banks and 


banking, he was one of the leaders in the 
fight for the blue sky law, which purposed to 
put investment companies and the brokerage 
business under proper state regulation. This 
measure was one of the most important con- 
sidered by the last legislature, and the Wor- 


He worked hard for the various bills affect- 
ing Worcester and Worcester county, and was 
instrumental in securing the passage of sev- 
eral of them, including the bill for playgrounds 
in the city, for waiting stations in the public 
streets of Worcester and bills to permit the 
city to take land for the purpose of widening 
Madison street, and to incur debt for its water 
supply. He also helped to get through a re- 
solve in aid of the support of the children of 
Mark Daley, whose sad case is known to all 
Worcester citizens. He was a strong support- 
er of the proposition for the establishbent of 
a state licensing board and of the Worcester 
bridge bill. 

As in his*two previous terms, Rep. Orstrom 
paid especial attention to the various labor 
bills and measures in line with more popular 
government. He worked and voted for the 
initiative and referendum, the public opinion 
bill, the bill to abolish party enrolment, and 
the various other progressive measures of the 
year. He also fought for the passage of prop- 
er taxation laws to put a stop to tax-dodging- 
by the wealthy. 

tep. Orstrom was born in Sweden on March 
17, 1878, and attended the public schools 
there. He is a barber by trade and a member 
of the Odd Fellows, Red Men, Independent Or- 
der of Foresters, the Swedish Charitable soci- 
ety, Svea Gills and Engelbrackt clubs. For five 
years he was a councilman in Worcester and 
for one year served on the board of aldermen. 
He was a member of the democratic city com- 
mittee for five years. 


Joseph H. Parker, Jr. 
Shortly after the close of the last session, 
Rep. Joseph H. Parker, Jr., of Woburn, the 


democratic member from the 20th Middlesex 
district, was strongly. urged by many of his 
constituents to go after the senatorship in the 
district. 

Rep. Parker completed his third consecutive 
term in the house of 1913. His success in carry- 
ing the district, which is normally republican, 
three consecutive times is a good indication 
of his political strength and _ gives. evi- 
dence to the effect that he would make a 
strong candidate for senator. 

He served this year as last on commiittee 
on metropolitan affairs of which he was chosen 
clerk, a position of cons™Merable responsibility. 
This committee contréls the policy and ex- 
penditures of the metropolitan’ district and 
Rep. Parker was in a particularly advantage- 
ous position to see to it that his town wags 
not discriminated against. 

Rep. Parker supported the bill to provide for 
stronger state control of public service corpora- 
tions and all the other big progressive meas- 
ures of the session, including the presidential 
primary bill and the bill for the direct nomina- 
tion of United. States senators, the public 
opinion bill and the initiative and referendum. 
He was prominent on all the big labor bills and 
worked hard for the passage-of the measure 
to authorize additional accommodations for the 
state sanatorium at North Reading. 

Rep. Parker was born in Woburn on April 
16, 1871, and was graduated from the public 
schools there. He is in the furniture and car- 
pet business, is a*tmember of the Towanda and 
Bay Side Smelt clubs and other social organiza- 


cester man’s work on it is deserving of great tions. 


praise. He was also active in the considera- 
tion of the various other big financial meas- 
ures of the session. 


Henry H. Parsons. 


A true son of Cape Ann, to the manner born, - 
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is Rep. Henry H. Parsons of Gloucester, who 
dist. He has the keen shrewdness proverbial 
for two years has represented the 23d Essex 
of the dwellers on the Cape who have gained 
their livelihood and competence from the sea 
and the fish they have caught in it. 

Naturally therefore, Rep. Parsons has put his 
line down deep into every measure presented 
for his consideration to catch any ‘“‘sculpin”’ 
that might be hiding at the bottom. This habit 
of his has precluded anybody putting anything 
across on him and has enabled him to put in 
some very excellent work for his constituents 
and for the commonwealth. 

As mayor for three years of a seaboard city 
like Gloucester, coupled with his knowledge of 
what the coastwise harbors ought to have, 
Rep. Parsons for two years now has been an 


efficent member of the committee on _ har- 
bors and public lands. He stood with the 
$5,000,000 river and harbor bill, because, as 


EEE ees 


4 in the case of other members of the house, he 
4 saw in it the opportunity to do something for 
. the state ports outside Boston. The measure 
would benefit Gloucester by enabling the har- 
bor and land commissioners to do more for the 
greatest fishing port in the world than they 
have ever been able to heretofore, because it 
supplied the money for adequate improvements. 
Rep. Parsons was personally interested in put- 
ting through the bill to permit Rockport to 
borrow $25,000 as an additional water loan to 
extend its water service by the issue of serial 
; annual bonds at 5 per cent interest. He also 
made a tremendous fight to compel the Boston 
& Maine Railroad to maintain gates at the 
Cleveland street crossing in Gloucester. On all 
matters of interest to Essex county Rep. Par- 
sons stood true. He has been a sturdy legis- 
lator. 

In the choice ‘of a United States senator he 
7 exercised his independence in the party cause, 
- but when the choice was made he voted for 
the nominee of hfs party. On all rationally pro- 
gressive measures Mr. Parsons was found vot- 
ing in the interest of the party and in accor- 
dance with his convictions. He was born in 
> Gloucester 47 years ago. He was the first 
7 mayor of Gloucester under its new charter, 
_ holding the office for three years. He is prom- 
inent in the North Shore Driving clubs, a Red 
Man and a Knight of Pythias. 

Norman B. Parsons. 

When the voters of this commonwealth scan 
their ballots on Nov. 4 next they will find two 
amendments to the constitution upon which 
they will be asked for an expression of opinion. 
One is a provision allowing the legislature to 
submit to the voters for a referendum meas- 
ures affecting the state at large, or in other 
words extending the present constitutional 
right to submit to the electorate of any mu- 
nicipality any bill affecting that city or town. 
The other would allow women to be appointea 
notaries public. 

Both these passed the legislature last year 
and this year being reported by the commit- 
tee on constitutional amendments, of which 
Rep. Norman B. Parsons of Worcester was 
one of the most active members and also 
clerk, a position to which he was elected by his 
colleagues and is eloquent testimony to his ca- 
pacity for hard work. 

Mr. Parsons was regarded so highly by 
Speaker Cushing that he was accorded the un- 
usual honor of two committee appointments, 
counties and constitutional amendments, both 
Major assignments. This was a tribute not 


only to Mr. Parsons’ ability, but also to his 
willingness to work, for he was the most 
faithful member of the legislature in point of 
labor, never having missed a roll call and be- 
ing in his seat throughout practically every 
sitting of the house. 

As a member of the committee on constitu- 
tional amendments Rep. Parsons took part in 
the discussion of both the above amendments. 


Naturally conservative in his tendenciés Rep. 
the 
as constitu- 


Parsons has always been 
need of change in statute 


ready to admit 
as well 


tional law. He feels that the voters of the 
state should express their preference on both 


and has faith that their decision will be 
right. 

Rep. Parsons was born in Worcester on 
Sept. 28, 1865, and received his education in 


the public schcols of that city. He is a large 


farmer in Worcester county, but followed the 
profession of surveying for several years. He 
has been active in Worcester county politics 


and was for four years treasurer of the pros- 


perous Worcester County Republican club. He 
was a member of the common council for 
three years. He is a Knight of Pythias, a Son 


of the American Revolution, a Red Man and a 


member of the Worcester chamber of com- 
merce. 

Frank D. Peirce. 
Few men are so fortunate in» committee as- 


signments as to be placed on such an import- 
ant committee as that on metropolitan affairs, 
and the 29th Middlesex district can congratulate 


itself that the of the house saw fit 
that district, Frank 


on that committee at 


speaker 
to place the member from 


D. Peirce of Lexington, 
the opening of the year. 

There is no more important committee in the 
legislature. This committee has to deal with 
the various improvement problems relating to 
the metropolitan district, and it requires men 
of business experience and hardheaded com- 
mon sense to qualify for the work. There is no 


room for theorists in that committee room, 
and the members will all gladly testify to the 
value of the service which Rep. Peirce ren- 
dered. A quiet and unassuming man, with a 
long period of successful experience in the 
provision business of his town, he brought to 
the committee just the kind of service that 
was needed. He was strouger in the executive 
sessions of the committee, perhaps, than at any 
other time, because he devoted his time at 
the public hearings, to listening to what peti- 
ticners and remonstrants had to say, and when 
it came to the settlement of the question b}3 
the committee itself, Rep. Peirce had the facts 
in the case and the arguments for and against 
the proposition thoroughly in mind. And after 
all that is the kind of service which makes 
for good legislation in this state. 

While there may be many who love to bask 
in the limelight of publicity or shake the raft- 
ers of the capitol to the dome with their 
flights of oratory, the man who sits down and 
weighs his subject carefully 4nd quietly and 
then votes according to the merits of the 
proposition does more for the welfare of his 
commonwealth than all the high-flying orators 
can ever accomplish. ( ; 

Mr. Peirce was born in Lexington on Jan. 
2, 1851, was educated at the public schools and 
at business college. He is a trustee of the Lex- 
ington Savings bank and a member of the in- 
vestment committee, member of the advisory 
board Fellowship of Charities, member of Lex- 
igton Historical society. One of the trustees of 
Cary Memorial library. He has been a member 
of the republican town committee for five 
years, and before coming to the state house 
had served as selectman, overseer of the poor, 
highway surveyor and trustee of public trusts. 
He has been selectman of the town for eight 
years, during five of which he served as chair- 
man of the board. 

Chauncey Pepin. 

With the happy termination of the prolonged 
water controversy between Salem and Bever- 
ly over Wenham lake, and the averting of the 
possibility of forcing old Mother Salem into 
the metropolitan system, Rep. Chauncey Pepin 
of the 18th Essex district may well feel satis- 
fied. Mr. Pepin has just closed his second year 
in the house. No sooner had he taken his 
seat last year than Speaker Cushing picked 
him for a place on the committee on water 
supply and it was a fortunate thing for Sa- 
lem that he did so, for it gave her a voice 
against the persistent activity of Beverly , to 


force the 

Wenham lake. 
On all the 

part, especially 


city out of in 


her veste® rights 


his 
& 


Salem bills, Rep. Pepin did 
the bill for the Boston 
Maine four tracks through Salem, which in- 
volved the question of protection of the city 
from damage to its underground rights. On all 
matters affecting labor he has stood with the 
man who toils. Mr. Pepin is in his 45th year. 
He lives in Salem and his renomination for the 
house by the republicans is anticipated. He is 
a member of the Salem orders of Eagles and 
Moose. 


Rep. Lawrence S. Perry. 

With the close of the legislative session. 
this year,, Rep. Laurence S. Perry of New 
Bedford rounded out four years of conscien- 
tious service. That his constituents appreciate 
it has been demonstrated by his continuous 
return to the house and his name has been 
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frequently mentioned as that of a senatorial 
possibility. 

Mr. Perry was a hard fighter for New Bed- 
ford in the matter of $5,000,000 river and 
harbor development bill, the enactment of 
Which would have been an excellent thing for 
New Bedford because that city is the nearest 
port in the commonwealth to the Panama 
canal, a circumstance that would have com- 
pelled action by the state to develop the har- 
bors 

Rep. Perry 
ford hills, 


New Bed- 
alert: in 


in all 
especially 


interested 
been 


was 
having 


looking after those for the textile school, the 
extension 
oil 


of the sewerage system and new 


loan for that purpose and the measure to 


permit New Bedford to supply water to Free- 
town. In the course of the textile operatives 
to better their conditions in the mill, laber 
has found a ready supporter in Rep. Perry. 

Rep. Perry served last session on the com- 
mittees on taxation and insurance, both of 
which considered some very important matters. 

Mr. Perry is one of the youngest members 
of the legislature. He was not 26 years of age 
when he first took his seat in the house, he is 
oily in his 3lst year now. He is a graduate 
of the University of Maine law school, is a 
practising lawyer and lives in New Bedford. 

Horace H. Piper. 

Horace H. Piper of Ashland was one of the 

solid members of the last legislature whose 


constituents 
his presence 


were 
in the 


distinct gainers 
house. 
Speaker Cushing to serve on the committee on 


because of 
He was named by 


towns, one of the important billets and one 
requiring a considerable knowledge of the 
problems which confront the smaller municipali- 
ties. 

Rep. Piper’s activities were not confined to 
the work of that committee, however, although 
he was one of the most faithful members that 
served upon it. He took a great interest in the 
bills to bring relief from the regulations of the 
metropolitan boards to the persons whose busi- 


ness or interests are centred around Lake 
Cochituate and on the big general legislation 
he was prominent. 

The important work of the year was, of 
course, the revision of the policy previously fol- 
lowed by the state of supervising the transpor- 
tation companies and the powerful public ser- 
vice corporations. Rep. Piper was one of those 
who took an active part in bringing about the 


new conditions and he supported the -Wash- 
burn bill from the beginning. He was also a 


factor in securing the defeat of the so-called 
Ellis milk inspection bill and he favored the 
Meaney bill which would require the labelling 
of milk brought into Massachusetts from other 
states. 

Rep. Piper was born in ashland, attended the 
public schools there and is a blacksmith and 
wheelwright by trade. He is a member of the 
Odd Fellows and the Royal Arcanum and has 
served on the republican town committee for 
eight years. 

William H. Poole. 

No man in the legislature of 1913 took his 
duties in the house and in the committee-room 
of the committee on mercantile affairs, with 
more seriousness or worked with any greater 
zeal to make the blue-book of the year a sane 
and constructive document than did William H. 
Poole of Belmont, republican, who represented 
the 30th Middlesex district for the first time 
this year. 

A piano manufacturer with years of experi- 
ence in the larger sphere of business, his ap- 
pecintment to the committee on mercantile af- 
fairs was a logical one, and the service which 
he rendered on that committee justified the con- 
fidence which the speaker had imposed in him. 
Always a busy and important committee, this 
vear’s duties showed the calibre of the men 


who made up the membership. There have been 
times in the past when this committee has been 
looked upon with rather suspicious eyes, but 
throughout the entire session this year there 
has not been a suggestion that the questions 
before it were decided otherwise than in strict 
accordance with the merits of the propositions 
under consideration, 

Questions as to. the incorporation of vast 
water ,_power companies, telephone matters 
and measures of large importance were dis- 
pesed of in an intelligent manner, consistent 
with the best interests of the state of Massa- 
chusetts. 

On the floor of the house, Mr. Poole showed 
a comprehensive knowledge of the subjects un- 
der consideration and on the occasions when 
he was called upon to talk he held the atten- 
tion of the house and brought out clearly the 
points which he wished to make. . 

He took an active interest on behalf of his 
own town in the defeat of the measure which 
would have taken away from the municipali- 
ties of the state the right to choose their own 
local assessors and place their selection prac- 
tically in the hands of the state tax commis- 
sioner. As assessor of Belmont for seven years, 
he felt that he Knew something about the in- 
tricate problems which the local assessors have 
to deal with, and he believes that the cities 
and towns of the state are still able to select 
able and honest men. 

Mr. Poole was born 
21, 1864, was educated in the public schools 
and at Comer’s Commercial collége. He is a 
member of the republican town committee, and 
in addition to his years of service as an asses- 


in Weymouth on Dec. 


sor, has been town auditor for two years and 


& member of the finance committee of Bel- 
mont, 


Almon J. Pratt. 
Almon J. Pratt of Belchertown showed his 
mettle when he won the _ election to the 


house from the 4th 
polls last November. 


Hampshire district at the 


Last fall Mr. Pratt made his second at- 
tempt to capture the house seat in his dis- 
trict and to place the district back in the 
republican column. Rep. Edgar E. Sargent 
of Belchertown was his democratic opponent 
in both years. The first year Mr. Pratt lost 
the district by a narrow margin. Last year, 
however, he went into the fray with his coat 
sleeves rolled up and cleaned up the district 


to a nicety, despite the fact that the opposing 


candidate was a veteran with an _ excellent 
record. 

Mr. Pratt is a shrewd business man and 
has a way of gauging a situation with great 


accuracy despite the fact that he is quiet and 


usually lets the other fellow do most of the- 
talking. 
Rep. Pratt was one of the contingent from 


the western end of the state that used-a gooa 


deal of sound common sense in the senatorial 
fight. He picked his mun at the beginning 
of the battle and stuck to him = without wav- 


ering to the end of things. 
of John W. Weeks, Rep. 
friends in the heuse and 
a valuable asset to him. 

Rep. Pratt was assigned by the speaker 
to the important committees on towns and 
elections. In work on the towrs commit- 
tee. he had an opportunity to give his fellow 
committeemen a good deal. of valuable in- 
formation at first hand and *he was an im- 
portant factor in the drafting of some of the 
legislation that came from this committee. 
In the consideration of the» bill to reguiate 
the manufacture of shingles he took the floor 
and in Opposition to the, committee that re- 
ported the bill and forced through an -im- 
portant amendment to the measure. Its pur- 
pose was to protect the shingle industry in 
certain important respects without weaken- 
ing the general purpose of the measure. 

Rep. Pratt was born in Belchertown in 
1863 and has since lived there. He attended 
the public schcols and is’ now engaged in 
farming and the lumber business. He has 
served on the board of assessors for 12 years. 


Arthur Franklin Priest. 


the conclusion of the legislative ses- 
sion of 1918, Rep. Arthur Franklin Priest of 
Haverhill, the republican representative from 
the 2d Essex district, completed four years of 
service as a member of the house, and they 
have been four years of hard work which has 
redounded to the credit both of the represen- 
tative himself and the state of Massachusetts. 

Rep. Priest was a member of the house in 
1909 for the first time. At that time he was 
but 24 years of age, yet his ability to work 
hard, listen to what was going on and enter 
into the discussions whenever he thought it 
necessary, gave him a standing at the begin- 
ning of his legislative career. He continued his 
success in the house of 1910, was out in 1911, 
and came back fh 1912 and 718 to take his place 
among the leaders of the lower branch, 

Rep. Priest has three real achievements to 
his credit as a legislator. One of these is the 


By his support 
Pratt made powerful 
their friendship was 


nis 


With 


statutory index that is published from time to 
time in advance of the Acts and Resolves, and 
the other is the Salisbury Beach Reservation 
act, recently declared by the supreme court 
to be unconstitutional, in one important parti- 
cular. The principle had been admitted to be 
constitutional previously and there was no rea- 
son for supposing that it would be otherwise 
in the Salisbury beach case. 

The third was a law that changed the meth- 
ods of the courts so that minor crimes may be 
tried before police and municipal justices, thus 
saving many misdemeanants annually from in- 
earceration in jails until the higher courts were 
in session. 

It was he, too, who drafted and introduced 
the law to prohibit the practice of blackmail- 
ing liquor dealers by providing that the minor 
who lied about his age to get liquor should 
be punished as well as the dealer who sold 
it to him. 

At the last session he worked hard for the 
Haverhill bills and was generally regarded as 
one of the active men in the lower branch. 

He had a hand in all of the big problems 
that came before the committee on railroads 
and introduced the bill to compel the railroads 
to grant reduced fares to students. He fought 
the fare increases, which the railroad commis- 
sion had sanctioned, in the legislature and in 
the committee and it was he who kept the 
matter stirred up through most of the ses- 
sion. 

His work in behalf of the Washburn public 
service commission bill stood out through the 
entire session, and the ease with which it 
passed through both branches, even over the 
veto of the governor, 
Priest and others like him 


is due to the fact that 
did their work 


so 


thoroughly and completely that no doubt was 
left as to the wisdom of the legislation. 

Priest was- born in Haverhill on Sept. 13, 
1885, and aequired his knowledge of the law at 
the University of Alabama. He holds member- 
ship in the Elks and the Knights of Pythias 
During his previous years’ service in the house, 
he has been a member of the committees on 
engrossed bills, constitutional amendments, le- 
gal affairs, and was clerk for one year of the 
public lighting committee. 


Winfietd F. Prime. 


Rep. Winfield F. Prime of Winchester, a 
republican, who looked after the interests of 
the 27th Middlesex district in the house dur- 
ing the past session, served in the lower legis- 
lative branch back in 1890, from Charlestown. 
He was well prepared therefore to undertake 
his duties and the manner in which he. dis- 
charged them was a credit to himself and to 
his constituents. « 

Speaker Cushing honored the 
man with an appointment to the important 
committee on judiciary, where he rendered 
Valuable service in the consideration of the 
many knotty problems that came betore that 
body. His experience while a member of the 
committee on probate and insolvency in the 
house of 1890 made him of particular value. 

Rep. Prime was one of the regular republi- 
Cans in the house. He was conservative in his 
actions and at the same time was not slow to 
endorse progressive reform of a constructive 
nature and was at no time a reactionary. 

He took an active part in the consideration 
of all matters affecting Middlesex county, par- 


Winchester 


_ ticularly on those measures that might or did 
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affect Winchester and that part of Medford in 
his district. He was instrumental in securing 
the passage of bills for a new city hall for 
Medford, to permit the city to make addition- 
al sewerage loans and to relieve Medford of an 
overpayment on the street railway franchise 
eb aie 

Rep. Prime was born in Charlestown on Nov. 
22, 1860, and graduated trom the _ public 


~ schools and Boston University Law School. He 


is a member of the Republican club of Mas- 
sachusetts, is a 32d degree Mason and has 
membership in the Independent Order of For- 


esters. 


Harry B. Putnam. 


Rep. Harry B. Putnam of Westfield came 
back to the lower branch of the legislature this 
year from the 12th Hampden district because 
his district needed him rather than through any 
desire for the honor of a third successive term. 

His own inclination and the demands of his 
business urged him»to quit politics, but the call 
was too persistent to be ignored and his dis- 
trict sent him back to Beacon hill. 

Without doubt the strongest factor in the sit- 
uation was the Western Massachusetts trolleys 
bill. In his two years experience in the house 
prior to this year, Rep. Putnam had come to 
take a prominent position in the little group of 
legislators that have guided the destinies of this 
important piece of legislation in its progress 
through the legislature, and, in the face of 
the hardest battle of all, this year, he found 


he would 


it impossible, much have liked to 

free himself from legisative cares, to quit. 
From the committee on the judiciary in which 

he was given a berth his first year of service, 


as 


Rep. Putnam last year went onto the two im- 
portant committees of ways and means, and 
rules, better known as the speaker’s cabinet. 
This year he was given the same committee 


appointments as he received last year. 
On the important committee on ways and 
means, Rep. Putnam was one of the strong 
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men this year. He frequently took the floor in 
debate and many of the big reports were as- 
signed to him. 

When the Western Massachusetts trolleys 
bill was reported back in the house by the 
ways and means committee Rep. Putnam had 
charge of the bill for his committee, and with 
Rep. Leonard F. Hardy of Huntington, house 
chairman of street railways, led the fight for 
the measure. 

Rep. Putnam is an ardent republican, but not 
of the machine type, and he supported many 
of the progressive and popular measures. 

Rep. Putnam was born in Westfield in 1878. 
He attended the public schools there and pre- 
pared for the legal profession at Boston uni- 
versity law school, from which he was gradu- 
ated in 1899. He has held various town offices, 
among them town counsel for three years, and 
for several years was chairman of the repub- 
lican town committee. He is trustee of the 
Westfield Savings bank and is a member of 
several social and fraternal organizations. 

He was opposed in the primaries last year 
by a representative of the labor organizations, 
but his house record was such that his oppo- 
nent was literally snowed under at the prim- 
ary. 


John E. Quinn. 

Recognizing the value of John E. Quinn as 
a public servant, by returning him to the 
house for a second term, Cambridge has pro- 
fited still more this year. The young legisla- 


tor continued his faithful service to his dis- 
trict, assisting in getting through many im- 
provements of great benefit to the University 


city. 


Rep. Quinn is a democrat. His district is 


the first 


Middlesex. 
of the self-made young man of today, having 


He is an excellent type 
worked his way through the Harvard sum- 
mer school and then through a course at the 
evening law school. At present he is one of 
the successful young members of the Cam- 
bridge bar. 

Speaker Cushing, recognizing the Cambridge 
solon’s legal attainments, gave him a place 
on the committee on legal affairs this year 
and also appointed him to the committee on 
engrossed bills. There was plenty of work 
to be done on both committees and Mr. 
Quinn was a willing worker. 

He was one of the hardest workers for the 
bill to relieve Cambridge of part of the ex- 
pense of maintaining the bridge across the 
Charles river and was instrumental in get- 
ting through the act to encourage manufac- 
turing in, that city. He also worked hard for 
the various other Cambridge measures before 
this year’s legislature. He supported the va- 
rious ‘‘popular’ bills, so-called, and was a 
strong friend of the laboring classes on all 
matters affecting their interests. He made an 
honest, faithful and conscientious legislator 
in every way and is deserving of-a re-elec- 
tion at the hands of his constituents. 

Rep. Quinn was born in Cambridge on 
Dec. 20, 1884. He is a member of _ the 
Knights of Columbus and the St. John’s Lit- 
erary institute. He served in the Cambridge 
common council from 1908 to 1911, inclusive. 


Louis O. Rieutord. 

It was with a sincere feeling of regret that 
the members of the -house of representatives of 
1913 received the announcment that Rep. Louis 
O. Rieutord, the member from Southbridge, in- 
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tended to retire from service as a legislator 
at the end of the session. He was one of the 
most popular solons on Beacon hill during his 
two years of service, in which he made an 
enviable record as a painstaking and construc- 
tive legislator. 

Rep. Rieutord is a prominent lawyer in the 
western sections of the state, and his deter- 
mination to retire is due to a feeling that he 
can no longer afford to sacrifice his career. 
His departure from the halls of legislation is 
a loss not only to his district, the 5th Worces- 
ter, but also to the state of which he has been 
a faithful servant. 

Realizing the Southbridge man’s legal attain- 


ments, Speaker Cusiuing assigned him this year 
to the committee on legal affairs, which was 
a promotion from his assignment to the com- 
mittee on mercantile affairs of last year. On 
the new committee he proved a vaiuable 
member, for his judgment was sound at all 
times, and his assistance in solving the vari- 
ous difficult matters that came _ before. this 
hard-worked body was worth much. 

He made a good fight for a bill for the es- 
tablishment of a police court at Southbridge, 
which was finally put over for one year, and 
was instrumental in securing the passage of a 
bill to permit the Southbridge Water Supply 
company to increase its capital stock to $300,- 
000. He supported the various progressives and 
labor measures. . 

Rep, Rieutord was born in Springfield on 
May 13, 1873, and is a graduate of the public 
schools, and of the College de L’Assomption. 
He is a member of Conseil Rochambeau, 
L’ Union St. Jean Baptiste d’Amerique. He was 
town counsel for Southbridge before his elec- 
tion to the legislature. 

Robert Robinson. 
Robert Robinson, who served his first 
legis!ator in the house of 1918, was 


Rep. 
year as a 


appointed by Speaker Cushing to the import- 
ant committee on cities, and he did excellent 
work on that body. 

Rep. Robinson represents 


in part Ward 8, 


Boston. It goes without saying, therefore, that 
Mr. Robinson is a democrat. He is also a mem- 
ber of the Jewish race. 

The young Boston legislator and the youngest 
member of the house—he is only 24 years old— 
proved a clever debater and he took the floor 
of the house on several occasions to argue for 
measures designed to benefit the masses. 

He was a strong supporter of, and helped 
to get through various bills designed to alle- 
viate the conditions of the poor and the im- 
migrant classes, which predominate in his dis- 
trict. He was one of the foremost advocates 
of the resolve creating a commission to inves- 
tigate the condition of immigrants—the board 
that is to report to the next legislature with 
recommendations aiming to familiarize new- 
comers to these shores with American ways 
and conditions. He supported the federal in- 
come tax resolutions, the public opinion bill 
and the various other popular measures. 

Rep. Robinson was born in Boston on Jan. 
4, 1889, and is a graduate of the Phillips gram- 
mar, Boston Latin, English High and the Bos- 
ton University Law schools. He was class ora- 
tor of the English High in 1906. He is a law- 
ler. He is a member of the Hendricks ‘elub, 
secretary of the Hebrew Citizens’ League, I. 
OLB a As, @ Los Onell eee is eee ma Alpha, 
Knights of Pythias and the Pearson Literary 
association. For four years he was director of 
the Jewish Sunday school connected with the 
association and he has also been director of 
the boys’ clubs at the Frances Willard Settle- 
ment, Francis Newell Settlement, and the Jun- 
ior Zionist Council of New England. 


William M. Robinson. 


William M. Robinson, republican, of Chel- 
sea, returned to the house of 1913, after an 
absence of two years. He by dint of his per- 
sonal popularity and his large acquaintance 
among the members, as well as his previous 
experience, was successful in getting 


through several important measures of espe- 
cial benefit to his city. 

He tock the floor for 9-in-11-hour bill and 
was one of the hardest workers for the act 
to require street railway companies to equip 
their cars with lifting jacks. This is the bill 
which he opposed several years ago, because 
at that time the street railways had prom- 
ised to make the improvement without legis- 
lation. Notwithstanding that his reason for 
voting against the measure at that time was a 
sane one, the matter was made an_ issue 
against him in his contest for re-election in 
1911. The street railway having failed to keep 
their promise, Rep. Robinson showed his sin- 
cerity this year by taking a strong stand for 
the bill. 

The Chelsea legislator was also instrument- 
al in getting through the resolve for an in- 
vestigation by the Boston transit commission 
of the service and fares on the Bay State and 
Boston Elevated street railway companies, 
which will take in the matter of a 5-cent fare 


from Chelsea to points in Boston and vice 
versa. He also succeeded in getting through 
a resolve for an investigation into the advis- 


ability of constructing a tunnel between Bos- 
ton and Chelsea. He took a great interest in 
the bill, which was passed, for an enclosed 
athletic field for Chelsea, which will prove a 
blessing to the children of that city. Being 
himself a former athlete of note he made 
this bill one of his chief hobbies. For a num- 
ber of years he held the national interscho- 


Rep. Robinson’s splendid energy and ability 
were recognized by the speaker of the house 
when he appointed him a member of the com- 
mittee to investigate the child labor and the 
condition of women working in the factories of 
the commonweaith. This work is considered 
of the greatest importance, and the labor 
world and the manufacturers themselves are 
looking forward to the report of this commit- 
tee with eager expectation of great and gooa 
results. This committee will report its find- 
ings to the legislature of 1914, and it would be 
a blow to the commonwealth if the Chelsea 
legislator should not be returned to take part 
in the discussions of this most important sub- 
ject. 
lastic 40 and 300 yard championships. 

He was a supporter of the various labor 
and progressive measures and voted for the 
Spanish war veterans’ preference bill after it 
had been vetoed by the governor. 

Rep. Robinson was born in Chelsea on July 
21, 1875, and attended the public schools and 
Worcester academy. He is in the furniture 
business, is a member of the Masons and 
prominent in a number of social and frater- 
nal organizations. He served on the Chelsea 
board of aldermen four years, one year. as 
chairman ‘of the finance committee and 
served in the houses of 1907, 1908, 1909 and 
1910. 


" Walter F. Russell. 

Of all the laboring men in this commonwealth 
none are more intelligent or make better cit- 
tzens than the shoeworkers and Rep. Walter 
F. Russell, an able Brockton democrat, is a 
good representative of his craft. Brockton is 
accustomed to sending men of ability to the 
legislature, which indicated to his felow-mem- 
bers‘early in the session that Rep. Russell was 
to take his place among the real men in the 
house. 

It so happened that the democratic contin- 
gent on the committee on labor this year was 
composed entirely of first-year men and among 
them Rep. Russell took high place. He was 
conservative and fair-minded, while at the 
same time he was always looking out for the 
interests of the working man. 

Certainly the laboring class have no reason 
to be dissatisfied with the remedial legislation 
they gained at the hands of the 1913 general 
court. The care of women and children who 
have to work in the shops and factories of 
the state was perhaps the most important, but 
there were many other laws affecting the safe- 
ty and comfort of the laborers of all classes. 


~~ 


The work done this year put Massachusetts 
away ahead in labor legislation. 

Rep. Russell is a Cape Codder, having been 
born in Sandwich on March 15, 1866, but he 
removed to Brockton when quite young and 
received his education there. He followed rail- 
roading for a time, but later entered one of 
the big shoe factories. He is a member of the 
Plymouth County Democratic club, the Owls 
and the Eagles. 


Clifford B. Sanborn. 


A first year man in the house of 1913 who 
accomplished much for his district was Clifford 
B. sanborn of Norwood, a republican, who rep- 
resented the 10th Norfolk. 

Rep. Sanborn was assigned to the committee 
on education by Speaker Cushing and he fitted 
in the niche so well that, despite his lack of 
experience in the 


legislature, he became, be- — 


: 
: 


Se ene cne 


fore the session was half ended, one of the 
most influential members of the body. Sever- 
al times during the term he was placed in 
charge of measures emanating from education 
and on almost every report that was fought 
on the floor he was one of the committee’s ab- 
lest defenders. 

Few of the smaller communities of the state 
were fortunate enough to secure special legis- 
lation in 1918, but Norwood was one of them, 
thanks to Rep. Sanborn’s ability to see things 
and to straighten out tangles. It was through 
his efforts wholly that the town was able to 
secure the right to incur debt for its sewer 
system. c 

In the Norfolk county legislation he was al- 


& 


so a power and partly through his effort cler- 
ical assistance was provided for the registrar 
of probate and the lines of the medical exam- 
iner districts were changed. 

Much important legislation came from the 
committee on education, but the most  far- 
reaching was that which provides for an inves- 
tigation of the sites of the state norma) 
schools. This was rendered necessary by the 
demand of Fall River and New Bedford for 
schools of that character, during the discussion 
on which Chairman Fish of the state board of 
education declared that the sites were so bad- 
ly chosen as to render the system defective. As 
a result a complete change is possible in the 
lecation of these schools by the next succeeding 
legislatures. 

Rep. Sanborn was born in Norwood on Aug. 
1, 1874, and is a graduate of the Massachusetts 
Institute of- Technology and of Harvard law 
school. He is a lawyer and clerk of the North- 
ern district court. He is a Mason, K. T., and 
an Odd Fellow, is a member of the Norwood 
Business Men’s association and was its presi- 
dent in 1907 and 1908. As a school committee- 
man he served his town for seven years and 
was chairman of the board for five. He is a 
member of the sewer commission and has been 
moderator of Norwood since 1904. 


John C. Sanborn. 

A democrat with real influence among the 
members of all political parties in the Massa- 
chusetts legislature is Rep. John C. Sanborn 
of Lawrence, who is now serving his third 
year as the representative of the 5th Essex 
district. 

The title of ‘influential democrat’ is one 
which is frequently used lightly and with little 
significance, but in the case of the Lawrence 
attorney it means everything that it implies. 
No man in either branch is any more entitled 
to it than he, and in wielding it he uses judg- 
ment and tact to such a degree that he does 
not sacrifice one whit of his democracy. As a 
result he enjoys the respect and esteem of 
every man who has ever come in contact with 
him on Beacon hill. During his first two years 
in the house he served on the committee on 
judiciary, where he displayed a knowledge of 
the law and coupled it with common sense 
in dealing with the legal problems which were 
under consideration. 

He was a member of the redistricting com- 
mittee which laid out the congressional dis- 
tricts as they now stand, and while ever 
watchful for the interests of democracy, his 
fairness and willingness to admit that his po- 


litical opponents had some rights in the mat- 
ter were commended by his associates. 


This year he has served on the troublesome 


committee on ways and means. This commit- 
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tee, undesirable to many men because it in- 
volves in SO many cases ‘the turning down of 
propositions presented by good fellows in the 
interest of their own districts, had an unusual- 
ly difficult task to perform this year. 

With an enormous state tax inevitable at 
the very beginning of the year, the committee 
had to pare down almost all of the appropria- 
tion bills. As a result there was more than the 
usual amount of rancor against the committee. 

As a democrat Sanborn might have seen fit 
tu favor every appropriation bill which came 
in, and thus put his political opponents on 
the deefnsive. AS a matter of fact, there was 
not a member on that committee who viewed 
matters more carefully from the point of view 
of the-state’s financial welfare and he took 
the criticism of those who were disappointed 
at losing their pet appropriation schemes with 
as good grace as possible, always confident 
that he had acted according to the merits of 
the propositions. 

Hie always recognized imperative needs, as in 
the ease of the Panama-Pacific appropriation, 
where he succeedéd in getting a favorable re- 
port from his committee and passing the bill 
through the, house that the industries of the 
state might get new markets for their goods. 
He also reported the mother’s pension bill out 
of an unwilling committee in order to relieve 


the sawrence of hard- 
ship 
bill. 


Sanborn was 


poor operatives of 
that might be caused by the child-labor 


any 


born in Lawrence on Dec. 1, 
1868, was graduated from the Lawrence high 
school, Dartmouth .college in 1891 and Boston 
university law school in 1896. He taught 
school for some time and then took up the 
practice of law. He is a Mason and a member 
of the Home club of Lawrence, the Merrimack 
Valley Country club and the Lyra society and 
president of the Lawrence Dartmouth club. 
Frederick W. Schlapp. 
By continuing Rep. Frederick W. Schlapp of 


Lawrence in their service as a legislator, the 
voters of the 5th Essex district have reflect- 
ed credit upon themselves, and at the same 
time have permitted the state to secure the 


services of an able, honest and conscientious 
lawmaker 

A young man who has been obliged to make 
his own way in life, and who as a child, was 
compelled to work in a cotton mill to secure 
a proper education and to aid in the support 
of his ‘parents, Rep. Schlapp was particularly 
well equipped to pass upon the various meas- 
ures that came before the last legislature 
dealing with the child labor question, and his 
views, based upon personal experience, were 
shared anl respected by his colleagues. He 
was largely instrumental in straightening out 
of the child labor problem during the past sea- 
son. 

Rep. Schlapp was also a prominent figure in 
the fight to compel the street railway com- 
panies of the commonwealth to equip their 
cars with safety appliances and fought for the 
lifting jack bill which is now a law. He also 
introduced a bill requiring street railway com- 
panies to equip their cars with hand brakes 
and air brakes for the safety of the public 
and to provide that the cars shall have a 
seating eapacity of not less than forty per- 
sons and was instrumental in getting the rail- 
road commission to look into the’ matter. He 
also led the fight to secure an equal distri- 
bution of fishing rights in the great ponds 


used for water supplies. 
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He made a commendable effort 
through a bill which he introduced for the 
erection of & normal school in Lawrence and 
made an admirable speech on the floor of the 
house in its behalf. He also fought for an ex- 
tension of time for the Merrimac river water- 
ways board in making its report. As usual, 
he took an active interest in measures to give 
further aid to the consumptives of the state 
and spoke for the bill for an appropriation for 
the Boston Hospital for consumptives. He al- 
so fought for a bill providing. that the small 
business man who owns a horse which is 
found to have glanders and is accordingly 
shot, should be recompensed to the amount 
of $50. As is to be expected, he was particu- 


bess + 


larly active on the Lawrence bridge bill and 
on the various other measures particularly 
affecting his own district. 

tep. Schlapp was born in Germany on July 
28, 1882. He was graduated from the public 
schools in this country and also took a course 
in the Lawrence commercial school. He is a 
bookkeper and clerk by occupation. In politics 
he is a democrat. He is affiliated with the Inde- 
pendent Order of Odd Fellows, Encampment, 
Loyra Glee club. His popularity in his district 
is attested by the many requests made upon 
him last fall to stand as a candidate for the 
democratic congressional nomination in the 
seveuth district last fall. For the sake of pre- 
serving harmony, he did not enter the field. 


“Henry H. Sears. 
One of the older and more conservative mem- 
bers of the house was Rep. Henry H. Sears 


of Dennis, the republican representative from 
the 2d Barnstable district. Mr. Sears was born 
on Cape Cod on July 17, 1845, and ever since 
has been one of the Cape’s leading and influ- 
ential men. He is a typical Cape Codder with 
a love and loyalty for his people and his dis- 
trict that is refreshing in these days when men 
are apt to turn away from those who have 
given them the honor of representing their in- 
terests in the halls of legislation. 
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There is nothing of disloyalty to Rep. Sears 
and throughout the session he has labored hard 
and earnestly for the welfare of the people 
whom he represents. Together with the other 
representatives from the seacoast sections of 
the state, he was very much interested in the 
passage of the $5,000,000 harbor improvement 
bill. He knew what it would mean to have 
the harbors of the Cape developed, and he 
worked as hard as any man could work for 
the success of the measure. The people of the 
Cape will attach no blame for him to its de- 
feat. 

As a national and savings bank official fox 
several years, he made a valuable member of 
the committee on banks and banking. This com- 
mittee had to handle many important problems, 
most important of which, perhaps, was the so- 
called ‘“‘blue sky’? law by which investment 
companies would be placed under the regula- 
tion and supervision of the state. The bill 
went through the house, thanks to the ener- 
getic work of Rep. Sears and his associates 
on the committeé, but was killed in the senate. 

Rep. Sears held many town offices before 
coming to the legislature, having served his 
.town as selectman for 138 years—12 of which 
he was chairman of the board—assessor, school 
ecommitteeman for nine years and treasurer of 
the Jacob Sears Memorial Library corporation. 
He is a retired merchant and is director of 
the Cape Cod National bank and vice-presi- 
dent of the Bass River Savings bank. He is a 
Mason, Knight of Pythias, Red Man and mem- 
ber of the grange. 


William J. Sessions. 

When the 2nd Hampden representative dis- 
trict—known up state as the ‘“‘shoestring’”’ dis- 
trict—picked William J. Sessions of Hampden 
as its representative in the legislature last fall 
it showed that excellent judgment that has 
uniformly characterized the choices of the elec- 
torate of this district for a number of years 
back. 

Rep. Sessions this year was a first year man, 
but there is not a man in the legislature 
known better or admired more by his col- 
leagues than Sessions of Hampden. He was not 


the sore that beat about the bush. When he 
had anything to say he got it out of his sys: 
tem quickly and he talked what he felt always. 

He was sent to the legislature by the voters 
of his district to put Hampden and the rest 
of the “shoestring” district towns back into 
the atlas and he was mighty busy from the 
first day he landed on Beacon hill until pro- 
rogation. 

It was Rep. Sessions who pulled out his pad 
one day and did a little figuring to show what 
Hampden had raised by taxation in a single 
year to push the “trolley’ movement with the 
assessed valuation of the town as a é basis. 
Sessions’ figures showed that Boston would 
have to go into its coffers to the extent of 
about $2,500,000 to do as well as Hampden did 
a year ago in its appropriation for “trolley” 
matters. 

Rep. Sessions was assigned by Speaker 
Cushing to the committee on public service and 
a large variety of salary measures before this 
committee kept him fairly busy. Rep. Sessions 
showed that he had rare faculties of discrim- 
ination between good salary measures and bad 
ones, and he didn’t hesitate to come right out 
in meeting and let it be early known just 
where he stood. 

He led the fight in the house that carried 


over the governor’s veto the measure to in- 
crease the salary of the chaplain of one of the 
penal institutions of the state. 

In the early days of the session he had 
the courage to stand up in his boots and flag 
a measure that was being rushed through un- 
der the hypnotic influence of a _ progressive 
coalition despite the fact that his progressive 
friends threatened him with all sorts of dire 
happenings next fall. 

Rep. Sessions is a farmer in Hampden, 
wheer he was born in 1859. He attended Brim- 
field high school, and Wesleyan academy at 
Wilbraham. He went west and engaged in 
farming and stock raising in North Dakota, 
serving for one term while there. Since he has 
been back east he has held most. of the offices 
worth mentioning in his own home town, end- 
ing up with 15 years of service as chairman of 
the board of selectmen. 


Benjamin Sharp. 

Dr. Benjamin Sharp represented Nantucket 
in the house of 1913 for the fourth successive 
year, and rounded out his iong career in the 
lower branch so successfully that there is a 


general demand from the Cape senatorial dis- 
trict for a man of his type in the senate when 
Sen. Eldridge of Yarmouth retires. 

Last year when the bull moose loomed up 
large Dr. Sharp had no opposition from the third 
party when he ran for his fourth term. The 
progressive party state committee sent emis- 
series to Nantucket, but found sentiment 
so strongly in favor of Dr. Sharp that they gave 
over the endeavor to put a ticket in the field 
as a result of which Dr. Sharp had no opposi- 
tion. 

Dr. Sharp in the last session was again chair- 
man of the committee on fisheries and game, 
and also of the public health committee. He 
teok a prominent part ihe promoting various 
measures for development of the fisheries, the 
conservation of game, and the development of 
waterways. Against considerable opposition he 
pushed through the house bills to prohibit the 
sale of lobster meat, to regulate the transpor- 
tation of lobsters, and to prohibit the sale of 
mollusks from polluted areas. 

One of his most able arguments was that on 
the bill to prohibit the sale of lobster meat. 
Fishermen have been catching short lobsters, 
and selling the meat out of the shell to avoid 
prosecution. 

Dr. Sharp defended the bill as needed for the 
protection of the public health and to prevent 
extermination of the lobster. 

Another bill over which there was quite a 
storm was that to protect the Mattawessit 
Creek fisheries by permitting the fish and 
game commission to authorize shooting the 
gulls which ruin the fishery by killing the her- 
ring and leaving the dead carcasses to pollute 
the waters and kill others. The Audubon soci- 
ety’s secretary was earning his salary by send- 
ing out endless chain letters to defeat the bill, 
alleging that under cover of it there would be 
slaughter of the gulls. Dr. Sharp made a brave 
fight against overwhelming odds. The bill was 
finally defeated in the senate, largely because 
of misunderstanding and misapprehension. 

Few such talented men have ever come to 
the legislature as Dr, Sharp. He was born in 
Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa., on Nov. 1, 
1858, and educated in Swathmore public schools, 
and Swarthmore college (1878). He is a mem- 
ber of the American Philosophical society, 
Academy of Natural Sciences (Philadelphia), 


and Boston Society Natural History. He is a 
lecturer on and worker in zoology; has been 
a frequent contributor to periodicals on scien- 
tific subjects, and his interest in zoology led 
him to accompany the Peary expedition of 1891 
to the Arctic. 


Herbert N. Shepard. 


One of the popular members of the house of 
1913 was Rep. Herbert N. Shepard of War- 
ren, who proved, as a member of the commit- 
tee on public institutions, to be one of the 
most active republicans of the legislature, de- 
spite the fact that he was a first-year man 
and therefore lacking in legislative experience. 

The man assigned to public institutions is 
picked by the speaker for some very strenu- 
ous hours. He is obliged to familiarize him- 
self with all the various charitable schemes of 
the state and to Know how and when to ad- 
vocate appropriations and how and when to 
cppose them. For the state expends many 
thousands annually on the care of its aged, sick 
and infirm, especially upon those whom nature 
has afflicted mentally. Rep. Shepard proved his 
worth to the committee, and his sympathy for 
the work of the state by the manner in which 
he atttended committee sessions, travelled from 
one institution to another and then fought for 
the bills before the house. 

Mr. Shepard came from one of those large 

districts made up of a number of towns, hence 
the interests he represented were large and va- 
ried. Good roads are not only desired in those 
districts, but they are a business asset and are 
of great economic value to the _ state. Rep. 
Shepard worked for many of these and worked : 
hard. : 
He also took a great interest in the work of 
the committee on agriculture and was one of 
those who fought the Ellis milk bill to its de- 
served end, with the chances excellent that it 
never again will be so strong as it was at the 
beginning of the session that ended in June. 
Rep. Shepard worked for all legislation to ben- 
efit the farmer and the dairymen, and he did 
equally good service in preventing the enact- 
ment of laws that would have injured both. 

We was born in Warren on Oct. 6, 1870, and 
is in the lumber business, besides which he is 


the owner of one of the best dairy farms in 
the state. He attended the public schools 
of his native town and later the Wor- 
cester Business College. He is a member of 
the West Brookfield Farmers’ club, of which 
he was president in 1908; the Worcester South 
Agricultural society, of which he is a member 
of the executive committee; the Red Men, 
grange, of which he was formerly master, and 
the republican town committee of Warren. He 
has been overseer of the poor for five years 
and chairman of’ the board for the last three. 
Mr. Shepard is a Mason, a granger and a Red 
Man. 


John H. Sherburne. — 


John H. Sherburne of Brookline certainly 
made his mark in the legislature of 1913. As 
a member of the committee on state house and 
libraries he had much to do with drafting the 
big bill of the year in regard to the construc- 
tion of wings to the state house. The exten- 
sion of the capital has been an issue for near- 
ly a decade, so fast have the needs of the com- 
monwealth outrun the accommodations fur- 
nished by the kite-tail extension down hill, fin- 
ished in 1895. Last year, for the first time, 
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there appeared to be some hope of agreement 
on a plan for actual new construction. 

The utilitarians wanted an office building. 
Fortunately for the commonwealth, such men 
as Rep. Sherburne were on the committee and 
argued with cogent force that ugliness is exe- 
crable, and that the construction should be 
of a permanent character, in harmony with the 
Bulfinch front, and that good taste should not 
be sacrificed to mere utility. 

Rep. Sherburne again came to the front as 
a protector of the historic and the beautiful, 
and too of the needs of the plain people when 
the project was advanced to slice off a piece 
of the Public Garden, and throw it into the 
street for the Boylston street subway. Rep. 
Sherburne was insistent that a special report 
from the transit commission should be obtained 
and that not an inch more than was absolute- 
ly necessary should be taken. 

As chairman of the committee on constitu- 
tional amendments, Rep. Sherburne showed 
himself a natural leader, and with admirable 
ability led the battle against the suffragists, 
when the latter sought to put woman suffrage 
into the constitution. It was one of the most 
hotly contested fights of the year, and victory 
was long in doubt. It was he, too, who on the 


amendment to prevent appropriations for sec- 
tarian purposes, finally secured the opinion 
from the supreme court on the question which 
settled the fact that no constitutional amend- 
ment was necessary. 

Rep. Sherburne also fought, both in his com- 
mittee and on the floor, the initiative and ref- 
erendum, he declaring that the present con- 
stitutional provisions are ample to meet any 
contingency that is likely to arise. 
against the adoption of the amendment to pre- 
vent appropriations for sectarian purposes, 
finally securing the opinion from the supreme 
eourt on the question. 

Rep. Sherburne also opposed the amend 
ment to permit cities and towns to deal in 
the necessaries of life, and he saw to it that 
the proposition never reached the governor, 

To Rep. Sherburne more than to any other 
legislator is due the credit for the successful 
outcome of the agitation for new wings to the 
State House. It was he who fought the ar- 
chitectural idealists and who forced the com- 
mittee to bear in mind that the building was 
to be used as well as looked at. 

Rep. Sherburne was the leader of the Guild 
forces in the contest for United States senator, 
and through all the weary days of balloting 
remained loyal to the last, doing yoeman ser- 
vice for the man whom he regarded as a real 
progressive republican and the one best fitted 
to represent Massachusetts in the upper branch 
of congress. 

Rep. Sherburne was honored during the year 
by election to be major of the field artillery, M. 
Vv. M. He had been captain of Battery A for 
some time. 

He has been prominent in the Republican 
club of Massachusetts, as well as in the Brook- 
line Republican club, and the republican town 
committee, as a progressive republican. He 
was born in Boston on Jan. 29, 1877, and was 

educated at Hopkinson’s school, Harvard 1899, 
and Harvard law school, class of 1901. He is a 
lawyer and a member of the B. A. A., the Mas- 
sachusetts club, and the City club, as well as 
the Masons. x 

_ Maj. Sherburne joined Battery A March 24, 
1896, and served successively as lance corpor- 
al, corporal, sergeant and first sergeant, be- 


ing elected first lieutenant Feb. 20, 1906, and 
captain Oct. 22, 1908. His battery had the dis- 
tinction of having been endorsed by the war 
department as the best militia light battery in 
the country. 


Charles D. Smith. 


An uncompromising democrat 24 hours.every 
day in the year is Rep. Charles D. Smith of 
Gloucester, who has represented the 22d Hs- 
sex district in the house during 1912 and 1913. 
Being an uncompromising democrat he has no 
use for the members of his party who sacri- 
fice at times the issues and tenets of the dem- 
ocrats to obtain some temporary advantage for 
themselves, When he finds such a case his out- 
burst of protest is perhaps even more emphatic 
than when he is assailing the memvers of the 
opposing party. 

Moreover, it matters not to Rep. Smith 
whether the person with whom he disagrees 
holds high position. The present governor of 
the state was the object of one of Smith’s 
most violent thrusts during the session just 
closed, and the manner in which Smith scored 
the governor because of his excellency’s opposi- 
tion to the national administration on the tar- 
iff created a real sensation on the floor of the 
house. 

smith is one of the real orators of the low- 
er branch. He does not talk on every subject 
that comes along, but when he engages in de- 
bate he is listened to with careful attention. 

Last year his oratorical powers were exert- 
ed in behalf of a state statue to the memory 
of the late Gen. Benjamin F. Butler. This year 
he made perhaps the most exhaustive and 
complete argument in favor of woman suffrage 
that has ever ben delivered on the floor of the 
that has ever been delivered on the floor of the 

Rep. Smith was born in Shapleigh, Me., and 
was educated in the public schools of Maine 
and New Hampshire, and obtained his knowl- 


edge of the law in the office of the late Wil- 
liam D. Northend of Salem. He is one of the 
best known and ablest legal practitioners in 
Essex county. He was at one time clerk of 
the Gloucester police court and was a mem- 
ber of the Gloucester common council in 1894 
and 1895. 

During his first year in the Massachusetts 
legislature. Rep. Smith was a member of the 
committee on taxation. This year he has 
served on the committee on mercantile affairs. 
He is very prominent in the Knights of Pythias, 
being a past chancellor and a member of the 
grand lodge and grand tribunal. 


Jerome S. Smith. 


A legislator in the house of 1913 who worked 
hard for his constituents, but who also had 
many excellent ideas on general government, 
was Rep. Jerome S. Smith of Provincetown, who 
represented the 3d Barnstable district this year 
and last. 

The shiftlessness of many persons regarding 
the privileges of citizenship is a subject that 
irritates Rep. Smith, and he, in common with 
many other thinkers’ who realize the inesti- 
mable advantages of free government, would 
change conditions if he could. At the last ses- 
sion of the legislature he introduced a bill for 
the purpose, it seeking in the first instance 
to make voting compulsory and, in the sec- 
ond, it penalized those who refused to act their 
part as citizens. That the measure did not be- 
come law was no fault of Mr. Smith, for he 


worked hard for it both before the committee 
and in the legislature. 

Coming as he does from the Cape, Rep. Smith 
was naturally interested in all that benefited 
his neighbors in that region. His place on the 
committee on fisheries and game gave him an 
opportunity to voice the Cape’s attitude on 
many subjects of importance to the people 
there and he used it to the utmost. He took 
issue with the fish and game commissioners on 
many matters and bitterly opposed all attempts 
to further restrict the residents of the seacoast 
towns in the shooting of game birds and water 
fowl. He took an active part in the fight to 
secure the passage of the bill to permit the 
shooting of gulls in those ponds where the 
birds destroy the herring catch and he also 
worked hard for the various bills dealing with 
conditions in the shore fisheries. 

He was one of the foremost fighters for the 
$5,000,000 harbor development bill, which meant 
an expenditure of hundreds of thousands of 
dollars in the Cape waterways, and he suc- 
ceeded in securing the passage of a law for 
licensing and numbering motor boats under 
five tons engaged in the fishing business from 
Provincetown harbor, a measure that was 
much needed and appreciated in the town it 
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effects. It was the only motor 
got by this year. 

It was he who engineered. the bill through 
beth branches of the legislature refunding the 
cemetery trust funds of Provincetown ceme- 
tery, that being one ,of the very few special 
bills from the Cape that got by the general 
court at the 1913 session. 

He was in all ways an excellent legislator, 
and that epitomizes all that can be said for 


boat bill that 


any member. 

Rep. Smith was born in Provincetown on 
Nov. 19, 1850, and attended the public schools 
there. He followed the sea for five years and 


afterward engaged 
now in the dairy 
and an Odd Fellow. 


Ralph M. Smith. 


As energetic a member of the general court 
as he is a company commander, Capt. Ralph 
M. Smith of Somerville, finished his first tour 
of duty as a representative from the 26th Mid- 
dlesex with a record of which neither he nor 


in the beef trade, 
business. He 


but is 
is a Mason 


his constituents need feel ashamed. Rep. 
Smith is a lawyer, a man of affairs and a very 
public spirited citizen. His service in the 


Somerville board of aldermen fitted him well 
for his new duties in the house. As a military 
man he was,assigned to the committee on 
military affairs this year, where his training 
proved to be of immense assistance to his 
colleagues. Rep. Smith was an ardent advocate 
of the preference bill and took a leading part 
in the fight for it on the floor of the house. 
The house passed the bill over a veto, but the 
senate didn’t. 

Rep. Smith addressed himself to the law 
which provided pay for the men participating 
in company drill when 75 percent of the com- 
pany’s enrolled strength shows up. Rep. Smith 
recognized as other commanders have that the 
percentage was too high and he therefore urged 
a reduction to 50 percent. It was due to his 
personal effort with the legislators that the 
new act which compromises at 60 percent of 
the enrolled strength. 

Rep. Smith was the friend of the old soldier 
in reporting and pushing along the bills for 
extending the Schofield soldiers’ gratuity act 
and the resolve appropriating $30,000 to send 
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the veterans to the Gettysburg anniversary. He 
may also take pride in the passage of the act 
for uniform instruction of the militia and also 
the bill for the retirement of officers both of 
which Gov. Foss signed. 

Rep. Smith was also interested in all legis- 
lation that benefited Somerville, the proposed 
boulevard bill which Boston checkmated, the 
act for the Somerville branch sewer to be 
built by the metropolitan water and sewage 
board, the act for more court accommodations 
for Middlesex county. 

He was born on the tip of old Cape Cod, 30 


ne 
¢. 

“ years ago, was graduated from the Somerville 
Latin and the Y. M. C. A. law schools and is 
a member of the Middlesex bar. He was vice- 
president of the Somerville aldermen in his 
second year in that board and president in 1911. 


Henry B. Spencer. 

Henry B. Spencer of Holydke, who was sent 
to Beacon hill to represent the 11th Hampden 
district in the house, hails from a section where 
there is never a dearth of aspirants for the leg- 
islative job and where the man who wins has 
to be something of a fighter. 


«gainst what looked like pretty stiff odds 
Rep. Spencer went out last fall and secured 
nomination for the house after 


the republican 


a hard contest with an opponent who was a 
candidate for renomination and he then romped 
away with the blue ribbon at the election. 

Rep. Spencer is an old guard republican and 
has been one so far back as he can remember. 
During his first year in the house he has made 
it his business to learn the ropes and let the 
other members do most of the talking. 

Appointed by the speaker to the committee 
on harbors and public lands he has taken a 
live interest in the measure affecting Connec- 
ticut river navigation and has been a valued 
asset to the committee in its consideration of 
the many important measures that came be- 
fore it this year. 

Rep. Spencer was born in Springfield in 1848 
and attended the public schools of Worcester, 


and Harvard. He has been successively em- 
ployed as telegraph operator, fire inspector and 
caretaker at the Mt. Tom reservation. He is 
vice-president of the Holyoke Republican club 
and for 37 years has served as a member of 
the Republican city committee. 


John G. Stevens. 

After three years of faithful service in the 
house Rep. John G. Stevens of Marblehead 
will this fall make an effort to Win the sena- 
torial nomination from the ist Mssex district. 
If he succeeds he will be the first democrat to 
represent that district in the senate for a 
number of years. That his election is possible 
is shown by the fact that he has thrice carried 
the 16th Essex representative district, as a 
democrat, a district which had been a republi- 
ean stronghold for almost a generation, It 
can be said that the republicans will find him 
a hard man to beat this fall when he comes 
before the voters for their endorsement and for 
a promotion to the senatorship. 

It was largely through Rep. Stevens’ influence 
that the bill which created the new Southern 
Essex district court sitting at Iuvnn for the 
transaction of civil business, was enacted into 


law. This court includes Marblehead in its 
jurisdicition. As the result of the passage of 
this act many litigants have been saved the 
expenses of delay in court proceedings. The 


bill, besides benefiting Marblehead, also bene- 
fited Lynn, Swampscott, Saugus and Nahant. 
This year Rep. Stevens was instrumental in 
defeating several measures detrimental to 
iiesex and in securing the passage of: 


county 


bills in the interest of the county. He secured 
the adoption of an amendment to the bill ap- 
propriating $5,000,000 for the development of 
rivers and harbors, to take in Marblehead, be- 
ing the only member to succeed in attaching 
an amendment to the bill. He also secured the 
passage through the. house of a bill providing 
that monthly ticket books on railroads in the 
state shall be good for forty days instead of 
thirty as at present. This bill will mean a say- 
ing of considerable money annually to railroad 
commuters. He led the fight for the nine-hour- 
in-eleven bill for street railway employes. He 
was a friend of the civil and Spanish War vet- 
erans and supported the bill to reward the latter 
with a slight preference in civil service ex- 
aminations. He put in a bill to provide that 
all monthly tickets issued by railroads, allowing 
60 rides, shall be accepted for fare during the 
period of forty days from the date of issue. 
This would mean a saving of considerable 
money to commuters who purchase monthly 
books and pay the railroad for Sundays, when 
they do not use the book. 

He also introduced a bill providing that a 
trial justice having jurisdiction of the case of 
a person arrested for drunkenness shall be re- 
quired to investigate the case before passing 
judgment thereon. Gov. Foss later took up 
this matter and sent in special messages urg- 
ing Jegislation along the same line. 

Rep. Stevens served this year on the import- 
ant committee on street railways, which con- 
sidered the nine-hour-in-eleven bill for street 
railway employes, which he strongly supported. 

Rep. Stevens was born in Marblehead on 
April 15, 1874, and obtained his education in 
the public schools. He is a shoe manufactur- 
er and has held a prominent place in the town 
affairs of Marblehead for a number of years, 
having served as overseer of the poor in 1905, 
1906 and on the board of selectmen Since 1907, 


serving as chairman in 1911. He is affiliated 
with the I. O. O.°F. Encampment, the Red 
Men, Elks, Marblehead club, Mugford and Pick- 
ett association and the Veteran Firemen’s as- 
sociation. 


John H. Stone. 

One of the first-year men in the house of 
1913 who showed signs of leadership was Rep. 
John H,. Stone of Everett, a republican, who 
representeq the 24th Middlesex district. He 
had had previous training in civil government, 
for he served in the common council of his 


~ 


city and had for some years taken an active 
interest in the affairs of the place. 

Speaker Cushing assigned him to the com- 
mittee on mercantile affairs, and there was 
much important work sent to that body, in- 
cluding all the measures for the investigation 
of the telephone company and everything deal- 
ing with the regulation of laws regarding 
weights and measures, In the latter respect 
there was some excellent legislation put on the 
statute books, and all through the discussion 
of it, in committee and on the floor of the 
house. Rep. Stone stood stoutly for the square 
deal and against those interests that ‘favor 
loose laws and loose enforcement of them. 

_He was prominent in the discussion of all the 
big matters before the legislature this year, 
and it was he who introduced the amendment 
to the 9-hour-in-11 bill for street railway men 
by which platform men came under the work- 
ing of the act. He was also one of the chief 
factors in securing the enactment of the law 
for the Malden-Everett tunnel, and it was 
through his common-sense spirit of compromise 
the bill was so amended that all opposition to 
it was withdrawn. He worked against the 
Miller’s river bills which gave away state water 
rights worth millions of dollars and he favored 
the big Saugus river land development plan. 

He engineered through the legislature the 
bill permitting Everett to incur debt for the 
purpose of caring for its surface drainage, and 
that was no inconsiderable achievement, for 
the new committee on municipal finance, every: 
member of which was out to make a record, 
was zealously interposing itself between the 
legislature and the success of all municipal 
plans to raise money outside the debt limit. 

Rep. Stone was a legislator of a high grade ~ 
and his first year gave every promise that in 
his succeeding terms he will rise to a place of 
prominence in the legislature. He was active 
in advancing the big inland waterway develop- 
ment bill, he worked as hard as anybody could — 
to secure the passage of the public service com- 
mission bill, which promises to straighten out 
the transportation tangle in Massachusetts, and 
he did all that any one could to keep down the 
state tax this year. 

Rep. Stone was born in Boston on Aug. 22, 
1881, attended the public schools, heing grad- 
uateq from Malden high. He afterward entered 
Harvard university, from which he was grad- 
uated in 1904, and from the Harvard Law 
school three years later. He is a Mason, K. T., 
a member of the Middlesex Bar association, 
Everett board of trade, the Harvard club of 
Boston, the Kappa Gamma Chi club of Har- 
vard, Everett lodge of Elks and the City club. 

Merrill E. Streeter. \ 

“Tf at first you don’t succeed, try, try again,” 
is Merrill E. Streeter’s motto, and it was stri 
adherence to this line of action that landed hi 
in the house seat from the 7th Hampden dis- 
trict for the 1913 session. ; 
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Rep. Streeter comes from a section of 
Springfield that in past years has had little rec- 
ognition in a political way. His district is a 
large one divided into two separate and dis- 
tinct communities, of which his residence, in 
what is known as the “Orchard” end of the dis- 
trict, is much the smaller. When the plums are 
being passed out, it is usually some one from 
the ‘‘city’’ end that gets the palatable fruit and 
the man from the Orchard who receives the 

; citrus varieties. 

Rep. Streeter made three tries for the repub- 

lican nomination for representative and _ lost 
each time. On his fourth attempt he landed, 
. and the rest was easy. 
Rep. Streeter isn’t a talker, but he-likes to 
listen and he isn’t backward about telling any 
-. one who wants to know which side of the fence 


he is on, and why. When he is in doubt upon 
matters of importance involving questions of 
public policy or matters of local concern he 
goes back home and makes a few calls on 
his constituents and in this way manages to 
avoid mistakes. 

Mr. Streeter is a thorough-going republican, 
but he conceives it to be his duty at the state 
house to represent his constituency and he 
doesn’t permit his own views to outweigh the 
desire of the voters who send him to Boston 
if he knows it. 

Rep. Streeter was born in Wilbraham in 1850 
and received his education in the public schools 
and later at Wilbraham academy. Until 1909 he. 
was in the carriage making and blacksmithing 
business, but since then has engaged in cement 
eonstruction work. Years ago he served on 
the republican city committee and later in 
both branches of the city council. 

He has served this year on the committee on 
fish and game and has taken good care to look 
out for the interests of the huntsmen and fish- 
ermen from Western Massachusetts. 


Benjamin F. Sullivan. 

If ever a legislator deserved well of his con- 
stituents Rep. Benjamin F. Sullivan of East 
Boston, who has just completed his second 
term as a member of the house from the 1st 
Suffolk district is the man. 

A legislator whose ability and loyalty has 
been tested under all sorts of conditions and 
by all sorts of people, Rep. Sullivan has proved 
himself to be one who can be relied upon to 
act carefully and conscientiously in any sit- 
uation. He will this fall be the democratic can- 
didate for the senate in the East Boston dis- 
trict against Sen. Edward C. R. Bagley, the 
present republican incumbent, and the contest 
is certain to be one most exciting in the state. 
Rep. Sullivan richly deserves a promotion. 
He has been one of the ablest and most ener- 
getic legislators that Boston has sent to Bea- 
con hill in years, and probably showed more 
courage in upholding what he believed to be 
for the best interests of his constituents than 
any man in the lower branch of the legisla- 
ture. On several occasions he found himself 


ers, but he never took back water and always 
stood his ground to the last. 

As a debater he was able and his work for 
s constituents was of the kind that is most 
valuable. He was always available to any one 
them, and no East Boston man was ever 


Member made his escape. 
of all East Boston people at any time. 


i. 


important legislative battles of the session and 
was instrumental in getting through some im- 
pertant measures that will prove of great bene- 
fit from the standpoint of the social welfare 
of the commonwealth and its people. He is the 


VY 
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father of the:order, which passed the house, 
despite the opposition of Speaker Cushing, for 
the appointment of a recess committee of the 
house to investigate the conditions surrounding 
the employment of women and children in the 
state. 

His greatest feat, however, and the one that 
will prove of the greatest benefit to the people 
of East. Boston was his success in putting 
through the bill for the abolition of the Hast 
Boston tunnel toils. He was one of the peti- 
tioners for this legislation. He was ably as- 
sisted by his colleagues from the Noddle Island 
in this fight. He was also one of the petition- 
ers for an investigation of street railway ser- 
vice in the metropolitan district, a resolve for 
which was passed. He introduced in all more 
than 20 bills, most of them of a humane nature 
and fought hard for each one of them. 

Rep: Sullivan was a member of the commit- 
tee on public service, where he supported all 
pension bills of a meritorious nature and op- 
posed strongly bills for increases in salaries of 
public officials who are already well paid, on 
the ground that the poor taxpayers already 
have a sufficiently heavy load to carry. 

Rep. Sullivan was born in Boston on Jan. 
20, 1875, and is a product of the public schools. 
He is in the real estate business. For five 
years he was a member of the Boston fire de- 
partment. He is an Elk, a Knight of Columbus, 
and a member of the East Boston Catholic 
Literary association, Hast Boston and Orient 
Heights Yacht clubs. 


David F. Sullivan. 


In his first year as a legislator, Rep. David 


Although without any previous experience in 


a veteran and the manner in which he put 
through several important pieces of legislation 
demanded by his constituency proved him to 
be a legislator of great possibilities. 

Rep. Sullivan was an excellent type of the 
independent and a really progressive element 
in the democratic paity. He at all times 
obeyed the dictates of his conscience and 
refused to accept orders from any of the 
self-styled Jeaders of either party. He was an 
enthusiastic advocate of all progressive legis- 
lation and was a particularly strong friend of 
the laboring man. He was particularly active 
in working for the eight-hour bill for children, 
which specifies a number of industries in which 
the little ones are forced to compete with 
their parents and thus keep the wage scale of 
adults at a very low rate. f 

The minimum wage question was one of Rep. 
Sullivan’s chief hobbies. He personally intro- 
duced a bill providing that a minimum wage 
be paid for work done for the commonwealth, 
as an opening wedge for the establishment of 
a general minimum wage law and made an 
excellent fight for its passage. 

A believer in the idea that some legislation 
should be enacted that would compel the citi- 
zen to realize that it is his duty to participate 
in public affairs, Rep. Sullivan advocated a law 
to punish by a fine voters who absent them- 
selves from the polls at three successive elec- 
tions. He also introduced a commendable bill 
providing that a voter who is obliged to Iv 
absent from his place of residence on state 
or national election day may have his vote 
recorded by visiting a justice of the peace in 
the place where he happens to be and have 
his vote telegraphed to the election official in 
his district. “ 

Rep. Sullivan secured the passage of a bill 
for the abolition of party enrolment and des- 
ignations for primaries and eleetions in the 
city of Holyoke and tock an active part in the 
consideration of all other legislation affecting 
his district. : 

Rep. Sullivan was born in Canton on Aprfl 
4, 1870, and was graduated from the public 
schools of that town. He is in the insurance 
business. Previously he had been a cotton 
operative and later a paper maker. For three 
years he was international organizer of the 
International Brotherhcod of Papermakers of 
America. At present he is a member of the 
Eagle Lodge of Papermakers. He served on 
the Holyoke democratic city committee in 1911 
and 1912, and in the house this year served 
on the committee on harbors and publie lands. 


Lewis R. Sullivan. 


A young Boston first-year member who dis- 
tinguished himself in many important legisla- 


tive battles of the past session was Rep. Lew- 
is Sullivan of the 20th Suffolk district. 

Although a first year man and without pre- 
vious experience in public office, he proved 
fully able to perform the important duties at- 
tached to his office and the record that he has 
made is worthy of a veteran. 

Rep. Sullivan was one of the leaders in the 
fights for the enactment of legislation to pro- 
tect the consumers against impure foods. He 
was personally in charge of Mayor Fitzgerald’s 
bill to protect the public health against un- 
clean milk containers, which is now a law, and 
was presented by the governor with the quill 


he d up by a messenger while the Ward 1 F. Sulivan of Holyoke has made a reputation with which the latter signed the measure. He 
He wac at the for himself that should insure his re-election. was also one of the foremost advocates of the 


bill providing that all eggs which have been 


e took a leading part in many of the most public office, he took hold of his duties like in cold storage shall, when placed upon the 
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market for sale, be plainly labelled with the 
fact of their having been in storage, in order 
that the consumer may know that he is not 
buying fresh eggs. The various other pure 
food bills all received his enthusiastic support. 

Being prominent in Boston organized labor 
circles, Rep. Sullivan naturally took a partic- 
ular interest in the labor bills. He was instru- 
mental in getting through the order introduced 
by his brother, Rep. Benjamin F. Sullivan of 
East Boston, for a house recess committee to 
investigate conditions surrounding the employ- 
ment of women and children. He also fought 
for the institution of practical reforms in the 
educational system prevailing in the Boston 
schools, reforms aimed to give the children 
a more beneficial education than they now re- 
ceive. He fought hard for an amendment to 
the city charter for a larger school committee. 
His activities extended in many other direc- 
tions, but space forbids a detailed account of 
them. 

He was instrumental in getting through a 
bill authorizing an additional appropriation of 
75,000 for the improvement of Boston harbor, 
under which it is likely that the channel in 
Dorchester bay will be dredged, an improve- 
ment that has long been demanded by the 
business interests of Dorchester. 

Rep. Sullivan was born in Boston on August 
29, 1874, and is a product of the public schools. 
He is a member of the Ward 20 Democratic 
club, Dorchester Catholic club and the Meet- 
ing House Hill Improvement association. He is 
auditor of the Boston Central Labor union. He 
was an alternate to the last democratic na- 
tional convention. 


Michael. T. Sullivan. 


The interests of the 5th Norfolk district were 
well taken care of in the house of 1913 by 


Rep. Michael T. Sullivan of Quincy, a democrat 
serving his first term in the legislature and 
his first year in public office. 

Rep. Sullivan was always on the job, plug- 
ging away for measures affecting his district. 
Whenever he took the floor, he expressed him- 
self in a direct, business-like way which com- 
manded the attention of his colleagues. 

The Quincy man was appointed by Speaker 
Cushing to the committee on insurance where 
he rendered faithful service in the considera- 
tion of the various measures dealing with the 
insurance laws of the commonwealth. He 
worked hard for legislation to provide further 
protection for the small policy holders. The 
appointment, was an appropriate one for Rep. 
Sullivan is in the real estate and insurance 
business and the practical knowledge which he 
has acquired made him of special value to the 
commonwealth on this committee. 

He personally introduced a bill to provide for 
the survey, reclamation and improvement of 
the marsh lands of the commonwealth, a prop- 
osition which will undoubtedly be undertaken 
by the state within a short time. 

On local matters, he was instrumental in get- 
ting through a bill to permit Quincy to change 
its method of sewer assessment and to sell 
water for mechanical purposes. He voted for 
all progressive measures and worked for the 
labor bills. 

Rep. Sullivan was born in Quincy on Jan. 25, 
1866, and was graduated from the public schools. 
Before entering the real estate and insurance 
business, he worked ag a granite cutter. He 
is a member of the Knights of Columbus. 
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William J. Sullivan. 

Rep. William J. Sullivan of the 13th Suffolk 
district was one of the influential democrats 
of the house of 1913, because of his ability 
and the experience in matters of legislation 
which he had acquired as a member of the 
lower branch back in 1901 and 1902, and in 
1911 and 1912. He was one of the minority 
leaders of the lower branch who held the re- 
spect and esteem of the members of both par- 
ties. 

Rep. Sullivan was born in Boston on April 
14, 1865. He is a graduate of the public schools 


p~ 


and Boston University Law school. He served 
in the old Boston common council in 1891 and 
-92. He was trustee of the pauper  institu- 
tions of the city of Boston in 1905, 1906 and 
1907, and is a member of the Knights of Col- 
umbus, Ancient Order of Hibernians, Massa- 
chusetts Catholic Order of Foresters, N. E. O. 
P., the St. Vincent de Paul society and is a 
director of the Columbus Day Nursery. 


Thomas D. Sullivan. 


Labor had plenty of friends in the legislature 
of 1918, but none of them worked harder than 
Rep. Thomas D. Sullivan of Fall River, a 
democrat, serving his first term from the 10th 
Bristol district. : 

Rep. Sullivan was assigned to the committee 
on Jabor and therefore was in a particularly 
good position to work for the cause in which 
he is so closely interested, coming from a dis- 
trict which is made up largely of toilers. 

He introduced a bill to amend the working- 


men’s compensation act so that employes in- 
jured in the course of their work, shall begin 
receiving compensation two days after said in- 
jury, rather than two weeks thereafter, as was 
provided in the original compensation act. A 
compromise proposition finally went through. 
The peaceful persuasion bill and the bill to 
increase the powers of the board of conciliation 
and arbitration in industrial disputes were 
strongly supported by the Fall River legislator 
both in committee and on the floor of the 


house. Mr. Sullivan had charge of the latter 
bill in the house where it passed all its read- 
ings. The senate sought to attach an amend- 
ment to the same, destroying the effect of the 
bill, but the house, at urgent request of Mr. 
Sullivan refused to concur in the amendment. 
He voted for the various bills to strengthen 
popular government, such as the initiative and 
referendum, the public opinion bill and the 
bill for the preferential nomination and election 
of United States senators by the people. He 
vigorously advocated the establishment of an 
old age pension system and on all pension mat- 
ters his energies were directed to favoring the 
workers rather than high officials. 

He was an active worker for the various Fall 
River bills including the Quequeham river bill 
and the act for the harbor improvement. He 
spoke in opposition to and voted against the 
bill to amend the anti-suction shuttle law, and 
was one of the very few representatives who 
was recorded on every roll call. 

Rep. Sullivan was born in Fall River on April 
2&8, 1875, and was graduated from the public 
schools and the Bristol County Law school. Be- 
fore becoming a member of the bar, he was 
engaged in the grocery business for nine years, 
from 1897 to 1906. He is a past grand knight 
of the Knights of Columbus, a former president 
of the Young Men’s Temperance society and 
a former president of the Catholic club, Union 
club, Fall River Order of Moose, and_ the 
A..2@ Seda 


Peter F. Tague. 

There are times when the democratic lead- 
ers in Massachusetts show real generalship and 
one of these occasions was when they drafted 
Rep. Peter F Tague of Charlestown to be 
chairman of their legislative committee. There 


were no brass bands heading the procession 
Peter got started, but there has been 


when 


plenty of work done and it is of the kind 
that will count when the votes are registered 
in November. 

Although he looks young Peter Tague took 
his first plunge into politics when many of, 
the “democratic statesmen of the present day 
hadn’t left the kindergarten. He grew up in 
an atmosphere of politics and he managed to 
absorb enough of it to enable him to show his 
mettle in some of the hard-fought battles in 
that rock-ribbed democratic district and has 
served before in both the house and senate. 

Now he has come back to the old scenes and 
takes his place among the strong men in the 
lower branch. Should the democrats control 
the house next year Peter Tague will be,in 
line for the highest honors. It wouldn’t sur- 
prise his friends to see him in the speaker’s 
chair and the party could do much worse than 
to put him there. He is fair and square and 
he would make an admirable presiding officer. 

During the last session of the legislature he 
gave an excellent illustration of what an able, 
conscientious, hardworking legislator can do in 
the way of accomplishing things. He was a 4 
late comer, having been chosen at a midwinter — 
by-election called to fill a vacancy caused by 
the death of Rep. William J. Murray. 

It required only a short time for the new 
legislator to pick up the threads and find his 
bearings, and once he had them he went at 
the task with all the assurance of an old- 
timer, which, in truth, he was. d 

He played a big part in all the important 
general legislation of the session, being partic- 
ularly prominent in the passage through the 


es 
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house of the “blue sky” bill, a measure intend- 
ed to put an end to the easy-money game of 
the crooked spongers who call themselves stock 
and securities promoters. Since the police ad- 
mit that they cannot stop the crooks until the 
looting has been successful, Rep. Tague took 
the stand that the state should put the looters 
out of business. 

Another instance of his activity was when 
the bill was before the house for the removal 
of the Charlestown elevated structure and the 
construction of a tunnel through the district. 
It was his speech as much as anything that 
was responsible for the passage of the measure 
through the lower branch, and he did all that 
he could to assist in its passage through the 
senate. : 

Rep. Tague worked equally hard on all the 
Charlestown bills, and when the pure food bills 
were before the lower branch he was actively 
in their favor, as he was also in all the meas- 
ures favored by the American Federation of 
Labor. 


Samuel L. Taylor. 


A fine type of the successful farmer is Rep. 
Samuel L. Taylor of Westford in the heart of 
Middlesex county. Although small in popula- 
tion, Westford has sent some strong men to 
the state house and her reputation is fully sus- 
tained by Rep. Taylor. 

Mr. Taylor’s standing in his home town is 
indicated by the fact that he has served for 15 
years on the board of -assessors and was 
chairman of the registrars of voters in addi- 
tion. It was natural that he should be as- 
signed to the committee on agriculture and 
his experience in farming, together with his 
being a trustee of the Middlesex North Agri- 
sultural society and a past master of the 
grange, gave him standing in its membership. 

He demonstrated his capacity for legislative 
work at the very outset and no man in the 
legislature looked out for the interests of the 
agriculturist more zealously and more intelli- 
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gently than he. He had the wisdom of years, 
combined with the training of the practical 
tiller of the soil, which enabled him to capably 
represent the big farming district of eastern 
Massachusetts. 

Rep. Taylor is a native of Westford, having 
been born there on Dec. 4, 1845. He was edu- 
eated in the public schools and at the West- 
ford Academy. He served in Troop F of the 
First Cavalry, M. V. M., and is a member of 
the Associated Boards of Trade. 


Herbert E. Thompson. é 
Membership on two committees such as coun- 
ties and roads and bridges, particularly when 
Service on the first-mentioned involves the 
chairmanship of that committee, means that the 
man so honored has plenty of hard work cut 
out for him. Legislative work of this character 


is not frequeutly of such a nature as to bring. 


the incumbent into the limelight, but if he does 
his work faithfully and honestly he will not 
have many idle moments during the session. 
Rep. Herbert E. Thompson of Plainville, repub- 
lican representative of the 12th Norfolk dis- 
trict, is the man upon whom these two posi- 
tions fell this year, and not a member of eith- 
er committee or of the entire legislature will 
hesitate to accord him the compliment of hav- 
ing faithfully performed his duties. 

The committee on roads and bridges has had 
many knotty problems relating to the construc- 
this 


year. The great variety of local interest always 
aroused in such matters makes it apparent 
that community squabbles, differences between 
property holders and absolute justice to all 
concerned call for the exercise of tact and com- 
mon sense. : 

The committee had one particularly difficult 
task to perform this year, when it was called 
upon to decide the question as to whether or 


not the state should take over the control and 
maintenance of the bridge between the city of 
New Bedford and the town of Fairhaven. Last 
year the legislature turned over to the state the 


expense of maintaining and operating the 
bridges between Newburyport and Salisbury 
and between Fall River and Somerset. The 


policy of the state was established, said the 
advocates of this year’s bill, and it was a diffi- 
cult task to turn down the bill in the face of 
the precedent of last year. 

But Rep. Thompson was one of those who 
was opposed to having the state embark on 
any’ such scheme with its consequent tremend- 
ous financial burden and to him, as much as 
to any other member of the legislature, is due 
the credit for keeping the extra load off the 
broad shoulders of the commonwealth. 

As chairman of counties his service was just 
as efficient and he ought to be returned next 
year if he desires another term. 

Rep. Thompson was born in Plainville when 
it was a part of the town of Wrentham, March 
31, 1854, and was educated in the public 
schools. He is a merchant and a director and 
trustee of the Plainville Loan association. He 
was a member of the republican town commit- 
tee, selectman and overseer of the poor of 
Wrentham. During his first year in the house, 
1912, his only committee assignment was to the 
committee on counties. 

Eugene F. Toomey. 

One of the hard-working members 

the house of 1913 


of 
Rep. Eugene F. 


was 


Toomey of Lowell, who has served three terms 
as a democrat from the 16th Middlesex dis- 
trict. 

Modest and unassuming, Rep. Toomey was 


always in evidence when matters concerning 
his constituency were under consideration and 
his previous experience in the workings of the 
legislative machinery enabled him to put 
through many matters, in a quiet way, for the 
city of Lowell. 

Speaker Cushing reappointed him this year 
to the committee on public institutions, where 
he had exceptional opportunities to secure many 
favors for residents of his city and district 
who have relatives or friends in the state 
institutions and from the beginning to the end 
of the session, he was an almost daily visitor 
at the offices of the state board of charity seek- 
ing favors for his constituents which were 
always granted him as a member of the com- 
mittee. He made a successful fight for the 
appropriation requested by the trustees of the 
Tewksbury Infirmary. 

He was a strong supporter of all bills bene- 
fiting labor and was just as strongly opposed 
to the bills increasing the salaries of county 
commissioners and granting pensions to court 


officers, at the expense of the already over- 
burdened taxpayer. He worked hard, as in 
previous years, against the bill raising the 


school age limit to 16 years, the object of 
which was to force the children of poor. fami- 
lies in, the textile towns out of the mills, If 
the measure became a law it would have meant 
hardship to many parents who are now strug- 
gling to make both ends meet. 

Rep. Toomey was born in Lowell on April 
21, 1875, and obtained his education in the 
public schools of that city. He is a clerk, a 
Knight of Columbus, a member of the Ancient 
Order of Hibernians, the Mathew: Temperance 
society and the Young Men’s Catholie institute. 
He served on the school committee of the city 
of Lowell-in 1907, 1908, 1909 and 1910. 

Nathan A. Tufts. 

The crowning recognition of the high char- 
acter and ability of Rep. Nathan A. Tufts of 
Waltham occurred when at the close of the 


legislative year Speaker Cushing appointed him 
to the chairmanship of the recess committee to 
investigate the conditions of child labor, and 
also the labor of women, throughout the com- 


monwealth, and report to the next general 
court. Speaker Cushing chose Rep. Tufts be- 
cause he knew that the Waltham member 
would give his time as cheerfully as he had 
taken on the extra burdens already imposed 


upon him during the year, and that the work 
of the committee would be handled in the 
same able and dignified manner that has char- 
acterized his other legislative work. 

In his fourth year in the house, Rep. Tufts 
was again one of the half dozen most promi- 
nent legislators of the session and was gener- 
ally recognized as one of the republican party 
leaders. His chairmanship of the legal affairs 
committee resulted in his handling with ad- 
mirable discretion some of the most baffling 
problems, Although nearly 200 matters in all 
were referred to his committee, it was one of 
the first to clear its docket. This was done 
by hard, pertinacious work, the committee be- 
ing one of very few to meet daily, and very 
frequently it was in session morning and after- 
noon. Practically all of the reports of this 
committee were accepted, the majority of them 
being in charge of the Waltham representative. 

Besides the regular work of the committee 
there was thrust upon it some of the biggest 
matters from the liquor law committee, be- 
cause of the complaints from the temperance 
folk against the latter committee. The fair 
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and impartial manner in which the hearings 
were conducted brought forth praise from all 
parties at interest. 

Among the important bills put through by 
the committee on legal affairs, and advocated 
by Rep. Tufts, were the acts to provide further 
protection to the American flag, to give the 
police greater power in prosecuting pickpock- 
ets, to give courts wider discretion in the treat- 
ment of drunkenness, to give the loan commis- 
sioner greater power in prosecuting loan 
sharks, to expedite trials, to establish a state 
board of employment, to prohibit throwixg 
glass in highways, and to prohibit  false* 
* stamping or labelling of food. 

With regard to legislation affecting the city 
of Waltham Rep. Tufts was always on the 
alert. His first success of the year was in get- 
ting through a bill for the firemen of Wal- 
tham. In previous years similar bills for other 
cities had met with great opposition, but this 
year the Waltham bill went through and be- 
came a law without a veto of the governor, 
who had vetoed all previous similar bills. -He 
also secured for the city of Waltham a recre- 
ation park on the Charles river for use of the 
women and children of his city. When the B. 
& M. R. R. took off some trains affecting the 
Waltham service, an order introduced by Rep. 
Tufts had the effect of securing additional 
service. His order requiring the ballot law com- 
missioners to make-a report relative to voting 
machines also brought about good results. 

Rep. Tufts again, as in his previous three 
years of service, had an excellent record of at- 
tendance; barring a period when he was away 
through illness, he missed but two roll calls. 
His career in this respect has been exception- 
al, having had an almost unexcelled record for 
attendance at the sessions of the*house and at 
committee hearings. In fact, except for the 
period when he was ill this spring, he has been 
present at every session during his four years’ 
membership. 

Rep. Tufts was conservatively progressive 
voting for such measures as he believed con- 
tained elements of real good for the people, 
but refusing to vote for theoretical proposi- 
tions in which he did not conscientiously be- 
lieve, and in which he saw elements of harm. 
That he is independent and fearless in action 
and in his voting was made doubly clear thts 
year. 

Waltham will do well to return Rep. Tufts 
to the house, where for two years he had 
been a member of the committee on rules, the 
speaker’s ‘‘cabinet,’” and where he occupies a 
position of influence and authority. 


E. Warren Tyler. 
Last year when the famous western trolleys 
‘bill came into the house from the committee 


on street railways, the friends of the bill an- 
nounced that they would not agree to the ad- 
dition of any extension provisions other than 
those named in the bill. They feared that any 
attempts to put into the bill other extensions 
than those specified would seriously endanger 
the success of the measure. As a result all of 
the propositions advanced by the men from 
Berkshire, Hampshire, Hampden and Franklin 
counties were killed in short order. Finally a 
first-year man, Rep. E. Warren Tyler of Athol, 
arose and offered another amendment which 
would continue the line named in the bill to 
be constructed from Worcester to Rutland 
through to his own town. 

This year also Rep. Tyler did a pretty success- 
ful job of lining up the house members against 
the bill which would have taken away from 
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the cities and towns of the state the election 
of their local assessors. He believed that the 
bill was an unwarranted infraction of the 
home-rule principle and he worked.for weeks 
to convince other members of the house that 
the bill should be defeated. ¥ 

Rep. Tyler was born in Athol on Feb. 19, 1874, 
and attended the public schools and business 
college. He is a fruit grower and grocer. He 
has been water commissioner and chairman of 
the board of selectmen of Athol, and last year 
was a member of the legislative committee on 
publie lighting. He is a Mason, Knight Templar 
and a member of the Poquaig club. 

Charles L, Underhill. 
The big achievement of Charles lL. Underhill’s 
sixth consecutive year in the house was the 
getting through the house, after three hard 
fights, and as many rollcalls, the bill to raise 
the school age to 15 years. 

Rep. Underhill has been fighting for this bill 
for years, and when finally he got a favorable 
report this year from two different committees 
—education and social welfare—-he was indeed 
pleased; but after all, the favorable reports 
proved to be only the entering wedge for one 
of the hardest and most prolonged contests in 
his career. 

Rep. Underhill regards the present pension 
system as grossly. unfair, especially the favor 
shown judges. He says: “The maximum pen- 
sion to any public employee should be $600. 
IT would take pensions away from the judges 
altogether. It is positively ridiculous to give 
to judges, who have been receiving an $8,000 
salary, a pension nearly as great. High-salaried 
men should lay something by for the rainy 
day.’’ : 

He was the author of the child-labor bill that 


passed the last legislature, prohibiting the em- 
ployment of children under 16 years of age in 
certain callings. ; 

Rep. Underhill, who as chairman of the com- 
mittee on public lighting during the last five 
years, has made a study of electric companies 
and their operation, has become the leading 
conservationist of the legislature, outranking 
in that respect even the progressives who claim 
to be the only and original possessors of that 
title. 

This was shown early in the last session of 
the general court, when he took an advanced 
stand for supervision of the big hydro-electric 
companies, which are acquiring water rights of 
untold value all over the state. Rep. Underhill 
emphatically told the legislators that it was 
time they awakened to the possibilities of 
these concerns, for before many years have 
passed they will have secured rights that will 
make them absolute masters of the industrial 
situation in Massachusetts. The time to check 
their rapacity and to protect the rights of the 
public in the waterways the legislature is per- 
mitting to pass out of its control, Mr. Underhill 
argued, is now. 

Rep. Underhill is talked of as the most like- 
ly successor to Sen. Blanchard. Rep. Under- 
hill has a great record as a votegetter, and the 
republican party could not do better than to 
nominate him in these days of bull moose ac- 
tivity. Last year, despite a scramble among 
a number of republicans for a nomination, in 
his district, he came off winner, and despite 
the bull moose candidates rolled up the votes 
election day in great form. 

Speaker Cushing has called on him to pre- 
side as speaker pro tem on a number of occa- 
sions, and he handled the gavel in a way that 


commanded respect and insured order, which 
could not be said of the house on some other 
occasions. 

Rep. Underhill’s long legislative career—he 
had two years in 1902, and 1903 besides his 
continuous service beginning in 1908—has fitted 
him exceptionally well for promotion to the 
upper branch of the legislature. He is one 
of the best known public men not only in Mida- 
dlesex county, but throughout the whole east- 
ern section of the state. Indeed he has stump- 
ed the entire state for the party. He was 
Joseph Walker’s campaign manager when the 
latter first ran for speaker, and again when 
he first ran for the gubernatorial nomination. 
He declined to follow Walker into the bull 
moose party, but has great respect for some 
of Walker’s opinions. 


John M. Vincent. 


Few men during their first year in the 
Massachusetts legislature are able to wield the 


influence that Rep. John M. Vincent of Acush- 
net, republican representative from the 6th 
Bristol district, displayed in the house this year, 
and if the district voters are wise they will 
break away from the theory of one-year terms 
for representatives—a system long ago dis- 
carded in other sections of the state—and re- 
turn Rep. Vincent to the house for another 
year. 

On the committee on roads and bridges he 
made a stiff fight to have the New Bedford- 
Fairhaven bridge taken over and maintained 
by the state, and it required the combined 
force of the state highway commission and the 
economists of the legislature, including the pre- 
siding officers of both branches, to prevent the 
committee from reporting favorably on the bill 
as Vincent desired. 

Rep. Vincent was born in Acushnet, where 
he now lives. He received his education in the 
public schools of the town and conducts a suc- 
cessful farm there. 


John R. Wallace. 


Rep. John R. Wallace of the 15th Essex dis- 
trict—comprising Ward 6 of Lynn and Saugus, 
was one of the most active members of the Es- 
sex county delegation in the house this year. 
He worked persistently for the interests of his 
district and sueceeded in getting through two 
bills which he personally introduced, one for 
the laying out and construction of Humphrey 
street in the town of Swampscott and the sec- 
ond providing that all records and reports by 
the district police in respect to injuries to em- 
ployes in factories shall be open to inspection 
by the public. He also fought hard for the 
bill to grant the Boston & Eastern road an 
extension of time in the matter of filing its 
construction bond and was instrumental in se- 
curing the passage of the bill to improve Lynn 
harbor. He was one of the petitioners for the 
abolition of the East Boston tunnel tolls and 
for a reduction of the telephone rates in the 
Metropolitan district. 

This was Rep. Wallace’s second year in the 
house. In the session of 1912, he was instru- 
mental in securing the passage of a bill to 
retire veterans of the civil war who have been 
in the service of the city of Lynn for at least 
ten years and who have become incapacitated 
for further active duty. 

As a member of the committee on federal re- 
lations and the committee on towns, Rep. Wal- 
lace was a regular attendant at committee 
hearings and took part in framing a number of 
important laws, He was one of the strongest 
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advocates, on the former committee, of the fed- 
eral income tax and anti-polygamy resolutions. 
He also supported the bill to provide for a 
proper representation of Massachusetts indus- 
tries at the coming Panama-Pacific exposition. 

Rep. Wallace voted for all labor bills and 
was active in getting several of them through. 
He was born in Keyport, N.- J., on Jan. 18, 
1877, and is a graduate of the public schools 
and Holmes College in Keyport, N. J. Heis a 
salesman and broker and member of the Massa- 


\ 
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chusetts Catholic Order of Foresters, F. A., 
the Colonial, Pine Hill Improvement and Euro- 
pean Tourist clubs. Mr. Wallace is a candi- 
date this year for county commissioner’ of 
Essex. 


Rep. Joseph E. Warner. 

Rep. Jdseph E. Warner is another of the 
energetic young men, on his first year in the 
house, whom Speaker Cushing chose for the 
tutelage of Courtenay Crocker on the ways and 
means committee. That Chairman Crocker 
found Rep. Warner’s legal acumen of great as- 
sistance to him in removing the tangles in 
the mass of legislation referred to his commit- 
tee goes without saying. “Joe’”” Warner 
could go right down to the meat of the thing 
at once. His analysis was keen and his judg- 
ment excellent. In all things Mr. Warner has 
been most loyal to his committee, standing and 
returning as good as they were sent, the many 
hard knocks which ways and means, because 


of the very nature of its task, always has to 
expect. Rep. Warner has been one of the 
Sturdy line forming the breaker -against the 
attempts to swamp the treasury. 

_ He represents the 4th Bristol .district, com- 
Prising three wards of the city of Taunton, 
and he has been, outside of his duties on the 
Ways and means committee, particularly in- 
terested in every bill that would benefit his 
home city. 

_ He put his personal effort into the bills to 
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permit Taunton to borrow $100,000 for the 
new schoolhouse on Monroe street in that city 
and also in the bill to permit Taunton to 
borrow $100,000 to extend its water works. 
The bill in which the merchants and all other 
progressive business men, Taunton Business 
Men’s association, the proposition to improve 
for navigation the Taunton river, enlisted his 
heartiest efforts. This last resolve which the 
governor approved carries an appropriation of 
$5000 which the harbor and land commission 
shall expend for an investigation of the Taun- 
ton river, beginning at Weir Village and ex- 
tending to Fall River, for the securing of a 
25 feet depth of channel, or a channel approxi- 
mating that depth for the purposes of naviga- 
tion. The board is also to consider the estab- 
lishment of public and private terminals. It 
may hold hearings in Taunton, and shall re- 
port its findings and plans to the general court 
on the second Wednesday in January, 1914. 

This is one of the most important measures 
that Taunton has had before the legislature 
in many years, and to Rep. Joseph E. Warner 
in no small measure is due the fact that Gov. 
Foss put his signature to it. Mr. Warner lives 
in Taunton, where he was born not quite 30 
years ago, and where he is a practicing law- 
yer. He was graduated from Harvard in 1906 
and the next year was in the political swim, 
taking his seat in the Taunton city council, 
where he served five years. 


Robert M. Washburn. 

There was a glorious personal tribute to Rob- 
ert M. Washburn of Worcester when the house 
allowed substitution for an adverse report of 
the bill to oincrease from $1000 to $2000 the 
state bounty for poultry shows. And it was a 
well-earned tribute, paid to ability, in present- 


Yet Washburn 
probably had almost as many enemies as any 
man in the house, His gift of satire, dazzling 
as it is, its shafts knowing no brother, rankled 
in the memories of not a few. 
He delights in complete 
over-throwing the best-laid 
house leaders, especially of the rules commit- 
tee, the “steering committee,’’ and above all 
of Speaker Cushing, when the latter sought by 
a series of conferences of republican legisla- 
tors to lay~down a party policy and program 
for legislation. He disconcerted the speaker to 
such an extent in the Drury straw vote bill 
that the latter accused the Worcester man ol 
being the ‘‘most selfish man in the house’’ and 
asked him how he expected his railroad bill to 


forceful argument. 


ing cogent, 


independence, in 
plans of other 


get votes if he persistently attacked party 
measures. 
Washburn replied tersely—‘‘On its merits, 


just as I shall speak on the Drury bill, on its 
merits.” 

He was the champion of woman suffrage, 
and of the school teachers, and of many meas- 
ures that needed friends because they had none 
in the lobby. 

But of course his whole year’s work was cen- 
tered on the Washburn railroad bill, upon 


which he worked for several years. Gov. Foss 
threatened last year and again this year to 
veto a simple railroad control bill, such as 


Washburn wanted, giving mandatory powers to 
the railroad commission over rates, fares, pub- 
lic accommodations and allied matters. The 
governor wanted a newly fledged commission, 
modelled after the so-called “public utilities 
commission,’ and to be a substitute for three 
or four existing commissions. 

The railroads were willing that the Wash- 


burn bill should go through provided they were 
given authority to raise money more easily to 
provided for development. 

Consequently, Rep. Washburn found that he 
must consent to a number of compromises, if 
he would get his bill on the statute-book. To 
please the governor he consented to have the 
new commission called the ‘‘public service com- 
mission,’’ and that the commission should be 
increased to five members. He made no ob- 
jection to the taking over of the telephone and 
telegraph companies from the highway com- 
mission. 

Xnd when the bill was reported out of the 
railroad committee it also contained financial 
sections to which he acceded, because the oth- 
er members of the committee insisted upon 
them, on the ground that the railroads must 
have more money, 

After the interstate commerce commission 
hearing, on the New Haven’s affairs, however, 
Rep. Washburn shifted his position, and de- 
clared that he would not support the financial 
sections. 

The ensuing exciting events in the house are 
too recent to need rehearsal. Rep. Washburn’s 
constituents regard him as an ideal legislator, 
and will undoubtedly return him to the house 
indefinitely should he decide to remain in that 
branch of the legislature. 

Charles H. Waterman, 

Scituate has had her representative in the 
house this year from the 2d Plymouth district 
as the successor to William D. Turner of Nor- 
well, in Charles H. Waterman. Mr. Waterman 
las been selectman for three years and ssarved 
as chairman of that board before taking his 
seat in the legislature. He was at once placed 
on the committee on towns by the speaker, 
where he has put in a year of quiet work. He 
tock considerable interest in behalf of the 
towns on the bill for the certification of town 
notes by the director of statistics. He was 
also a strong worker for the river and harbor 
bill which would have greatly benefited all the 
South Shore had the senate granted the $5,000,- 
000 asked for. When it didn’t he worked to get 
the $83,500 for Plymouth harbor, one of the 
last resolves to be passed in the session, which 
was signed by Governor Foss. 

Mr. Waterman introduced a bill for an ap- 
propriation to further improve Scituate harbor, 
and it would undoubtedly have become law had 
not the committee on harbors and public lands 
included it with all the development bills in 
the $5,000,000 inland waterways measure. 


The 
senate killed the latter measure at the last 
minute, with the result that there were no 
harbor bills passed at the session. 

Mr. Waterman was one of the most active 
members of the house in working for the 
bills to improve the condition of the shore 
fisheries and he worked equally hard and 
equally successfully to kill those measures that 
were intended to work injury to the lobstermen. 

Another measure that enlisted his earnest 
endeavor was that to put local assessors under 


the jurisdiction of the tax commissioner. He 
was against that bill in committee and on the 
floor of the legislature, and to him, perhaps 
more than to any other member of the legis- 
lature, is due the fact that it was killed. That 
event happened only after a hard fight, but 
Mr. Waterman organized the men from the 
towns against it and when the final vote was 
taken the combined weight of the opposition 
was too much for the reformers who stood with 
the commissioner and those who desired to 
change existing conditions. 
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Mr. Waterman, likewise worked hard for the 
passage of the child labor bills and he was a 
tower of strength in the house to those who 
were fighting for pure food legislation. 


Charles H. Webster. 


In the length and breadth of the four west- 
ern counties, there was but one progressive 
candidate for the legislature who succeeded 
in landing. Charles H. Webster of Northfield 
entered the contest in the 4th Franklin repre- 
sentative district on the progressive slate 
and when the votes were counted had come 
through an easy winner. 

Rep. Webster, however, conducted a whirl- 
wind campaign and showed the same ability 
as a campaigner that he later showed in the 


house and that has made his legislative 
record a commendable one. 
Rep. (Webster naturally kept a; watchful 


eye on the big progressive measures and fre- 


quently took the floor in support of these 
bills. 

For several generations back, Rep. Web- 
ster’s ancestors have served in the general 


court. He was appointed by the speaker this 


year to the public lighting committee. 
Webster 


Rep. was born in Northfield in 


1866 and was educated in the public schools 
and Powers institute of Bernardston. He is 
now engaged in the practice of law but was 
formerly in the drug business and proprietor 
of the general store. 


George P. Webster. 


Rep. George P. Webster of Boxford became 
the leader of the five bull moose in the house of 
1913 by foree of circumstances, chief of which 
was his own executive ability, and his talent 
as a debater and public speaker. 

He made the leading speeches for his party 
for the propositions involving the cardinal prin- 
ciples of the progressive party—woman suf- 


frage, the initiative and referendum, control 
of the courts, the recall, legislation for the 
social welfare, etc. 


One of his best speeches during the session 
was in support of the amendment to the con- 
stitution to permit cities and towns to deal in 
the necessaries of life. He showed conclusively 
that the decision of the supreme court render- 
ed at the time of the last great coal strike and 
famine is so vague that extreme doubt exists 
as to whether municipality can supply itself 
with coal when another famine comes. He 
also showed how easy it would be for an ice 
trust, at present, to boost prices, whereas if 
the constitution permitted any city or town 
which owns a pond could hold over the head 
of the trust the threat of cutting its own ice. 
The amendment went through the house by 
the tremendous vote 217 to 138, such conserva- 
tives as Rep. Ellis of Newton admitting that 
the time will come when municipalities will 
have to take over even the milk supply; but 
the senate graveyard buried the proposition. 

Mr. Webster was a member of the committee 
on agriculture which met with the committee 
on public health to consider the milk bills, and 
he was one of the most active men in the leg- 
islature in fighting the so-called Ellis milk bill. 
fle also introduced the bill authorizing the state 
forester to furnish to property owners arsen- 
ate of lead at cost for spraying trees, a measure 
that was bitterly contested by the big supply 
houses which now make a profit of from 300 
to 600 per cent. on the stuff, mulcting the far- 


mer to that extent and adding just that much 


to the high cost of living. 


Rep. Webster supported, with keen logic, 
various humanitarian measures, and always 
championed the cause of the oppressed. As a 


member of the committee on agriculture he 
worked for various measures in the interest of 
the farmer, especially bills to encourage the 
dairy business, to require the labelling of out- 
of-state milk, which was also plainly in the in- 


&. 


terest of the consumer, a bill to give state aid 
to poultry raising and liberal labor bills. 

It- was Rep. Webster who introduced the 
order requiring the tax commissioner to open 
safe deposit vaults of trust companies to get 
at the $5,000,000,000 of intangible property that 
is said now to escape taxation in Massachu- 
setts. He also opposed the ‘‘daylight liquor 
bill and was an important factor in securing 
an unfavorable report on that measure from 
the committee on legal affairs. 

Thomas W. White. 

Thomas W. White of Newton—‘‘Tom’’ White 
as he was more congenially known to pretty 
nearly everybody in the house of 1913—was one 
ot the most popular as well as able leaders who 
ever accepted the rather thankless job of vTuid- 
ing the membership as the floor manager and 
personal representative of the speaker. Speaker 
Cushing was thoroughly familiar with Rep. 
White’s capabilities, and the events of the year 
showed that he made no mistake in his se- 
lection. : 

The house is apt to resent dictatorship, and 


lieutenant 
stand up as a beacon, rather than as the party 
whip. But conversely, the lieutenant must have 


is prefers to have the speaker’s 


some elements of power, a personality which 
compels respect, and the rare gift of being able 
to lead men. Rep. White possesses an equable 
temperament, a dry humor, a quiet manner, 
and a terse style which attracts men, and when 
he had to deliver votes he generally delivered 
them as per the contract. 


If Sen. Weeks owes his election to any one 
man in the legislature that man is Tom 
White. He was one of the campaign managers 
who worked early and late before as well as 
after the assembling of the legislature. Before 
him was no light task, for Speaker Cushing dis- 
turbed all calculations by coming out for Mc- 
Call. The size of the McCall vote at the out- 
set surprised even the McCall men; but White 
fought a game, uphill fight, and finally won a 
victory against odds which many had declared 
too heavy—the requirement that the successful 
candidate should receive not only a majority of 
the caucus, but two-thirds of the republican 
vote. 

Rep. White was also prominent in all the 
party conferences of the year, called to steer 
the course of legislation, and few bills of import- 
ance got on the statute book without his 
OQ. K.. Not before in a generation, perhaps, has 
there been so much insistence on strenuous 
endeavor to put the party in fighting shape, 
and Rep. White’s capacity for organization and 
leadership was put to the test in a number of 
instances. His counsel was looked to also in 
regard to making up the state ticket. A num- 
ber of republican leaders were very anxious to 
have him take a- practical leadership at state 
headquarters, but he declined to allow his name 
to be pushed for anything of the sort. 

As a member of the committee on ways and 
means Rep. White was again indefatigable and 
persistent in the endeavor to keep down the 
state tax, and prevent heavy appropriations for 
unimportant, or actually extravagant proposi- 
tions. He was one of a small minority of the 
house who could always be depended on, re- 
gardless of business, personal, or domestic de- 
mands, to be on duty at the state house. - 

His fourth year in the house brought re- 
newed evidence of his value to the city of 
Newton, as well as to the state. He was large- 
ly responsible for the passage over Goy. Foss’s 
veto of the bill to allow Newton to secure an 
additional water supply, and also for the pass- 
age of other bills in the interest of his home 
city. 


Charles H. Williams. 


No man worked harder for the Middlesex 
vocational agricultural school than did Rep. 
Charles H. Williams of Billerica. 

Mr. Williams is pastor of the Baptist church, 


a man of force and a convincing speaker in 
debate. He began life cutting granite, which 
may account for his intensity and enthusi- 
asm. On coming to the house for the first 
time this year Speaker Cushing put him on 
the committee on labor. 

Rev. Mr. Williams is of English birth, but 
has long lived in this country. He is in the 
45th year of his age and is settled in Biller- 
ica. He succeeded former Rep. Cuff in the 
19th Middlesex district, which includes Ward 
9 of Lowell. 


Herbert A. Wilson. 

Brighton sent one of her brightest legislators 
in recent years when Rep. 
was chosen by his fellow republicans-of Ward 
25 to sit in the house of 1913. Mr. Wilson is 
a civil engineer by profession and for 22 years 
has served in the Boston department of en- 
gineering. He was for that reason a valuable 
accession for the city on the committee on met- 
ropolitan affairs, which this year had som 
large matters of great interest to the met- 
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ropolitan district as well as large concern to 
Boston. 

It was through Rep. Wilson’s efforts that the 
bill appropriating $40,000 for dredging the 
Charles River basin between North Beacon 
street and Galen street, and improving the 
southerly bank, in his district, was favorably 
reported by his committee and he materially 
assisted it on its various stages of passage to 
become a law, in the senate and house. 

He also took an active interest in the school 
teachers’ pension bill and the retirement fund 
bill for teachers. 

He was a good lever for Boston on the Cam- 
bridge-Somerville boulevard bill when the com- 
bined interests of southern Middlesex endeav- 
ored to force through the committee on met- 
ropolitan affairs a most expensive proposition, 
of which Boston would have had to have stood 
the major portion. Corporation Counsel Corbett 
found in Rep. Wilson a strong member at court 


and the bill was sent to the next general court. 
His advice and professional knowledge, too, 
was of value on the bijls aimed to remove the 
elevated structure from Washington street, and 
Main street in Charlestown, and for subway 
in Everett and Malden. 

On the Avery street widening act and other 
street widenings proposed for Boston, the vari- 
ous acts for more tunnels and subways, the 
Boylston street subway bill, the Boston fire 
prevention act, and the fire hazard bill, Mr. 
Wilson was of great aid and assistance to his 
associates in committee and on the floor of the 
house in separating the chaff from the wheat 
and in safeguarding Boston from any added 
burden for which there was not real justifica- 
tion. He stood with his committee for the re- 
Solve as finally modified to provide that Boston 
may appropriate $125,000 fer ten years to be 
added to the rental of the East Boston tunnel 
with a view to abolishing the tolls in that tun- 
nel. He took an active part in the discussion 
of the change of route of the Dorchester tun- 
nel, which bill went through and was approved 
by the governor. 

Rep. Wilson is a Boston boy by birth, and a 
graduate of her schools. He is prominent in 
the Ward 25, Lincoln, Neighborhood and Aber- 
deen clubs; is a member of the Sons of the 
American Revolution, Bethesda lodge, A. F. & 
A. M., the Faneuil Improvement association 
and of the American Society of Civil Engineers. 
He lives in Brighton. 


Thomas E. P. Wilson. 

One o- the coming strong men of the lower 
branch cf the legislature developed this ses- 
sion, who is destined not only to be a leader 
of his own delegation, but a leader of his party 
on the floor of the house is Rep. Thomas E. P. 
Wilson of Lynn. He had his training in party 
ethics and leadership as chairman of the re- 
publican city committee of Lynn before com- 
ing to the legislature. 

Rep. Wilson fought and won the contest 
against the cabal who undertook to hold up on 
the Humphrey street (Swampscott) bill and 
also the effort to do the same with the Lynn 
harbor commission bill. Both went through. 

A bill introduced by Rep. Wilson and in the 
passage of which he was greatly gratified is 
what has been called the “third degree drunk’”’ 


bill. This act provides that a judge may sen- 


tence a man brought before him a third time 


for drunkenness to pay a fine, to a term or 
imprisonment, or place him on probation. Un- 


til the bill was introduced by Mr. Wilson, the 
e of a court had no option in the case of 


a third offence for drunkenness, but to send 
the offender to jail, in spite of the hardship 
it might cause the man’s innocent dependents 
at home. Rep. Wilson also introduced and put 
through the bill to authorize Lynn to borrow 
$600,000 to make connection with the Ipswich 
river water supply it was authorized to take 
in 1901. 

He introduced and secured the passage of 
the bill to enable the city of Lynn to convey 
the firemen’s lot in Pine Grove cemetery to 
the Lynn Firemen’s Relief association. Rep. 
Wilson also lent a strong hand for the passage 


of the bill to construct Lynnfield street in 
Lynn as a state highway. He was active on 
the river and harbor development bill, because 
of its benefit to his city. 

He was also a worker for the resolves to 
pay annuities to James S. Kennedy—the old 
Boston & Maine crossing tender, who was per- 
manently injured trying to stop a steam fire 
engine from colliding with a train—and the re- 
solve to pay John Helan. 

“Rep. Thomas E. P. Wilson is a Peabody boy, 
a graduate of the Boston University law school, 
and is a practicing attorney. He is a mem- 
ber of the Masonic fraternity, the Sigma Alpha, 
Epsilon, Thita Nu Epsilon, the Massachusetts 
Bar Association, Lynn Bar association and Phi 
Delta Phi. This year he saw hard work on 
the committee on legal affairs. 


Clarence J. Wing. 
No better fighter for the travelling public has 
put up a battle on the floor of the house than 


Rep. Clarence J. Wing of Hyde Park did in his 
effort to obtain better street railway facilities 
and a reduction of fares to five cents to that 
section of the city. He also fought hard for 
better service and connections on the part of 
the Bay State street Railway Company and the 
Elevated as well as for an improvement in the 
transfer system. 

Rep. Wing was also in the contest for the 
widening of Hyde Park avenue, and in every- 
thing pertaining to ward 26 and the 3d Norfolk 
district he was alive to the interests of his con- 


stituents every time. It was he who led the 
fight against the bill to exempt Stoughton from 


paying its share of the Neponset river im- 


provement, his working being responsible for 
killing the bill. 

Rep. Wing was assigned to the committee. on 
Water supply and while there was no Dill of 
especial interest to himself or his people before 
it he gave his conscientious endeavor just as 
earnestly to untangle the water controversies 
involving Salem, Beverly and the Fall River 
controversies. 

Rep. Wing was interested in the bills to 
protect the public health in the Neponset river 
valley, which was signed by the governor and in 
the construction of Washington street in West 
Roxbury as a state highway. 

Rep. Wing voted for John W. Weeks for United 
States senator. He voted against the bill to 
provide that the expense of the construction 
and maintenance of bridges across the Charles 
river between Boston and Cambridge be shared 
by cities and towns surrounding Cambridge and 
most of the meritorious measures before this 
year’s legislature, including that to regulate 
and reduce the price of gas in thé town of Na- 
tick and for the constitutional amendment for 
woman suffrage. He voted to pass over the 
governor’s veto the East Boston tunnel bill 
for an appropriation by Boston annually to be 
added to the rental with a view to abolishing 
the tolls and also for the constitutional 
amendment to permit cities and towns to pur- 
chase and sell the necessaries of life to their 
inhabitants. He voted to sustain Gov. Foss’s 
vetos of the Washburn and western trolley bill 

Rep. Wing is a graduate of Boston Univer- 
sity Liaw school and is a lawyer by profession. 


Judson I. Wood. 

For many years the public school teachers 
have been clamoring for a retirement system 
which would place them on the same footing 
with other public servants and give them 
something to look forward to in the way of 
protection against want in their advanced age. 
The fact that the Boston teachers had a pen- 
sion system served as a good argument and 
still there was opposition, chiefly from penuri- 
ous city and town officials, who pictured the 
burden it would impose upon the taxpayers. 

When Rep. Judson I. Wood came to the 
house from Gardner a year ago the teachers 
found in him a valuable ally. He had devoted 
more than 30 years to educational work as a 
teacher in various public and private schools, 
principal of a high school, supervisor of 
at summer schools in the 


schools and lecturer 
state of New York. 
He knew 


from actual experience and wide 


observation that what the teachers asked was 
fair and just and he joined with them willingly 
and enthusiastically. This year saw their ef- 
forts crowned with success and not a little of 
the credit has been given to Rep. Wood. 

In addition to having a hand in the different 
educational measures as a member of the com- 
mittee on education, which included a diplo- 
matic settlement of the vexatious Boston “gag’’ 
law, Rep. Wood was chairman of the committee 
on liquor law. This committee had the unusual 
distinction, or rather misfortune, to have all 
its measures taken away and sent to another 
committee, because of the methods adopted by 
a senate member in handling the temperance 
advocates who appeared before the body. 
Right here it may be said that not a word of 
criticism was directed against House Chairman 
Wood. In fact his course was eminently fair 
to both sides and the trouble which led to the 


+ 


. East Greenwich academy. 
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discharge of the committee must be laid at the 
door of other members. 

Rep. Wood is a native of Millbury, but has 
lived in Gardner many years. In addition to 
his educational labors he has found time to 
edit the Gardner Journal and holds the posi- 
tion of president of the company which issues 
that newspaper. He is a graduate of Brown 
University and a member of the Delta Upsilon 
society and the Gardner Boat club. 

George M. Worrall 

When a man comes to the house and is for- 
tunate enough to be assigned to a committee 
which considers a subject with which he had 
actual experience he immediately takes high 
rank in its membership. This was the case 
with George M. Worrall of Attleboro this year. 
He was for several years superintendent of 
transportation of the street railway company 
of his town and in this capacity gained an in- 
timate working knowledge of street railway 
problems. 

This led to his gaining a place on the com- 
mittee on street railway much to the advantage 
ot that committee. For it happened that not 


in several years has this committee had ques- 
tions of such far-reaching importance to con- 
recent session. 


sider as during the First of 


ali was the western trolleys bill, which had 
gained such support in its years of strife that 
it was almost certain of a final settlement. 

Rep. Worrall took a prominent part in the 
discussion of this complicated measure and his 
calm judgment together with his familiarity 
with the questions involved led his fellow- 
members to seek his advice upon all the vary- 
ing phases which presented themselves. 

Before he came to the legislature George 
Worrall was a leader in the republican party 
in Attleboro. When Edward A. Sweeney was the 
recognized leader Mr. Worrall was an active 
lieutenant. For several years he was a mem- 
ber of the town committee and became its 
chairman. He knows politics from the ground 
up and has-been a large factor in’ rolling up 
those big republican majorities which have 
made Attleboro notable in the history of the 
republican party in Massachusetts. 

Rep. Worrall was born in Marshfield, Mass., 
on Dec. 11, 1869, and received his education 
in the public schools of Pawtucket and at 
Removing to Attle- 
boro, he became connected with the local 
street railway system and later went into the 
real estate and insurance business. He has 
held such town offices as chairman of the 
board of selectmen, secretary of the sewer 
committee, school committeeman and was also 
vice president of the Bristol County Assessors’ 
association. He is a Mason, an Odd Fellow, a 
granger and a member of the board of trade. 

George L. Wright. 

After a long period of service upon the viri- 
ous governing boards of his native town cl! 
Boylston, Rep. George L. Wright, republican, 
came to the legislature at the opening of the 
session of 1913 to look after the interests ef 
the 10th Worcester district. 

His years of experience as town clerk and se- 
lectman of Boylston gave him such an intimate 
knowledge of matters connected with the cost 
of local government that the speaker placed 
him on the committee on taxation. That com- 
mittee, always an important one, requires a cool 
head, conservative thinking and definite action. 
All of these attributes Rep. Wright possessed 


and he made his presence felt in the committe2 
room throughout the session. 

He did not atternpt to sway the house with 
the force of whatever eloquence he may fos- 
sess. He was content to do his work quietly, 
without ostentation, but with strict adherence 
to what he believed was the right thing. He 
was not a man to be moved by popular clamor. 
Political expediency never entered into his con- 
sideration of any legislative problem; but when 
he had gone over the‘ situation in his own 
mind, atter listening to the arguments ‘or and 
against any given proposition, he voted as he 


theught preper and there are none who Knew 
him who have any question as to his sinzere 
interest in behalf of the commonweaith cf 
Massachusetts. He was punctual in his at- 
tendance at the sessions and voted upon ev- 
ery roll call ordered hy the house. 

Rep. Wright was born in Boylston on, Dec. 
31, 1856. He attended the public schools and 
under a private tutor. For years he taught 
school and afterward became a surveyor and 
conveyancer. He has been town clerk of Boyls- 
ton since 1891, selectmen for 13 years, 11 of 
which he was chairman of the board, a mem- 
ber of the school committee for 28 years, all 
but two of which he was chairman of that 
board, trustee of the public library for 33 years, 
librarian, 1880-1913, and town moderator. He 
is a Mason, an Odd Fellow, a member of the 
Sons of Veterans, Grange and City and Town 
Clerks’ association of Worcester county. He 
has been also a member of the _ republican 
town committee, and for years served as either 
chairman or secretary of the committee. 


Henry D. Wright. 
No part of the blame laid upon the commit- 


tee on liquor law for their handling of this 
year’s measures can be laid to Rep. Henry D. 
Wright of Rowe. While he felt the stigma 
placed upon the’ committee by having it dis- 
charged from further consideration of all the 
measures sent to it he and his _ friends 
had the satisfaction of knowing that his skirts 
were absolutely clear of any unfair treatment 


oi any person who appeared for or against any 
ill. 

Rep. Wright is a native of Rowe, being born 
there on Jan. 18, 1872. He was graduated 
from Deerfield Academy and has followed agri- 
cultural pursuits all his life. 5 

Windsor H. Wyman. 

Elected as a republican, but displaying real 
progressive tendencies, Rep. Windsor H. Wy- 
man of Abington, representative from the 5th 
Plymouth district, served his first year in the 
Massachusetts legislature as a member of the 
committee on social welfare. 

The committee showed a desire to delve deep 
into the problems before them and Rep. Wy- 
man was one of the most active in trying to get 
at facts, regardless of the standing of those af- 
fected. It was conscientious seeking after real 
solutions for the problems and Rep. Wyman, as 
well as the others on the committee, justified 
the introduction of the new body and their own 
selection as members. 

Rep. Wyman was born in Peru, Me., on Ap- 
ril 14, 1857. His education was obtained at 
Hebron Academy, Waterville Classical Institute 
and Waterville college, from which he gradu- 
ated in the class of 1882. He has been a nurs- 


eryman since 1894, being proprietor of the Bay 
State nurseries at North Abington and _ the 
Framingham nurseries. 


MENACE OF TYPHOID FEVER. 


The vacation season suggests the question 
as to how many cases of: typhoid fever may 
result from the use of infected drinking water 
by those who go to the country or to various 
Summer resorts, and the subject is of great 
importance on Beacon Hill, where the state 
board of health is accumulating the data. 
That there will be some is to be expected 
from the record of other years. Seasons-char- 
acterized by drought seem to result in an un- 
usually large number of them. 

The mistake is very often made that wells 
and springs in the country districts are neces- 
sarily healthful. They are not, however, and 
as a matter of fact typhoid is relatively more 
prevalent in the country than in the cities. 
The time has come when those residing in the 
rural districts must give the same care and 
attention to assuring themselves of the purity 
of their drinking water that the people of the 
cities have had to give as a matter of self- 
preservation. : 

There is one very simple way of keeping 
typhoid away, and that is boiling the water. 
This easy method of guarding against the dis- 
ease that takes an appalling toll of lives every 
year has saved more than one family from ill- 
ness and death. Others have been visited by 
affliction because they disregarded it. 


Wanted Liquid Music. 


The writer of lyrics hurried to the composer 
of highbrow music. 

“T want you to write a tune for me,” he 
said. 

“T? Sir, I am a musician. 
a tune in my life!” Y 

“I know it, but you can. 
write me a drinking song. 
for it.” 

“Er—well—how shall I do it?’ 


I never wrote 


I want you to 
I'll pay you money 


“Why, a drinking song ought to be easy—_ 
you know—and have stops | 


a liquid melody, 
in every bar.’’-—Cleveland Plain Dealer, 
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WILLIAM A. GASTON 


Massachusetts’ Leading Democrat and One Whose Loyalty to Self Has Made 
Him for Almost a Generation the Man to Whom the People In- 
stinctively Turn in a Political Crisis. 


Although in the last 16 years there has been 
a tendency to classify democrats as though 
members of the oldest political party in this 
country could be graded as eggs and apples 
are graded, it is a fact that at the present 
time a democrat who is a democrat does not 
have to apologize for not carrying an ex- 
planatory or qualifying prefix. 

There are democrats in this commonwealth 
who have been democrats so long and so con- 
sistently that it is never necessary to appoint 
an investigating committee to find out where 
they stand upon the issues between parties. 
There are democrats who dislike, apparently, 
to follow one political standard year in and 
year. out, and, as a rule, they are busy for 
the larger part of their time in explaining 
why they cannot stand by their party or 
why they have made up their minds that the 
party needs their services once again. 

Massachusetts is a hotbed of freak politics 
and politicians, but it is also the home of 
men who stand by their party principles in 
fair weather and foul and who are proud to 
believe that a man may be a consistent party 
man and still be a good citizen. <A splendid 
illustration of that kind of partisanship is 


Col. William <A. Gaston, a democrat. § by 
heredity, by education and by intelligent 
preference. He was a democrat yesterday; 


he is a democrat today; he will be a demo- 
erat tomorrow. He is a democrat when the 
party is out of office and bereft of patronage; 
he is a democrat still, but no more a demo- 
crat, when the party is triumphant in the na- 
tion and in normal control of the state. 

William <A. Gaston could hardly be other 
than a democrat. His father before him, 
William Gaston, was a militant democrat, a 
democratic leader, and a democratic gover- 
nor «of the commonwealth. Young Gaston 
grew up a democrat, and at no time has he 
deemed it worth while to turn his political 
coat in order to gratify his personal ambition. 
Twice he headed his party’s ticket in this 
state when defeat was inevitable, and he 
headed it for the sole reason that it was 
necessary for somebody to sacrifice something 
in order to prevent the party organization 
from going to pieces entirely. 


That kind of partisanship is not. easily un- 
derstood by those professional friends of the 
common people who jump from one party to 
another and from one principle to another 
in order to gratify their own hunger’ and 
thirst for the good things of office-holding. 
A dignified man, a dignified democrat, and a 
democrat who has never chased after false 
goods, Col. Gaston today stands very high 
in the estimation of his fellow citizens, re- 
gardless of party, including those who at 
times have been deluded by politicians with 
glib promises of all kinds of things, from a 
reducea cost of living to a more stable tem- 
perature for Massachusetts. 

Col. Gaston was the party candidate for 
governor in two forlorn hope campaigns, and 
in both of them he manifested a _ superb 
ability to lead without the aid of field music. 
The democracy had been rent asunder by 
the silver mania of 1896; good men had quit 
the party in disgust because of its remark- 
able surrender in that year to a fallacy that 
was as absurd as it was short-lived, and for 
those who remember that in 1896 McKinley 
had swept Boston, a stronghold of militant 
democracy, it is a remarkable evidence of 
cohesiveness that the democracy was ever 
able to get together. In 1902, Col. Gaston, 
running for governor for the first time, rais- 
ed the total of the party vote by 45,000, and 
the increase over 1901 went close to the 50,- 
000 mark in his second campaign. 

Thereby he paved the way for the first 
democratic triumph in this state since the 
lamented Russell was elected three times in 
succession. *Colk. Gaston was not only a can- 
didate for governor, but he was also the 
state leader, in a marked degree, and when, 
in 1904, it was decided to nominate William 
L. Douglas for governor, the work that Col. 
Gaston had done, here, there and everywhere, 
proved the sure foundation on which to build 
a democratic victory, just eight years after 
the party had split upon the rock of free 
silver. 

Col. Gaston is a good democrat and a splen- 
did leader, but above all he is a superb loser. 
He accepted his defeats as the democratic 


candidate for governor of the cammonwealth 


as part of his day’s. work for the party, and 
only looked forward to the time when the 
party itself, rather than he personally, should 
reap the reward of what he had done. But 
in all his years of service, as a leader and 
in the ranks, he has never permitted himself 
to sacrifice his self-respect. And because he 
would not sacrifice his self-respect he sacri- 
ficed an opportunity to represent his party 
and his state in the senate of the United 
States. 


It was no longer ago than the winter of 


1910 and 1911 that Sen. Lodge was facing the 
ripe 


political crisis of his life. The time was 


for defeating him; a section of his own party 
was in open revolt against the system which 
he represented, and the muttering of the 
storm that broke in Chicago last year was 
already heard. It was known that a demo- 
erat could be elected over Lodge, but it was 
also known that no democrat could be elect- 
ed who did not represent in his own right 
the best traditions of the Bay State as well 


as the democratic party. 

Col. Gasten announced his eandidacy as a 
democrat for the seat occupied by the senior 
senator. At that time, Gov. Foss, who had 


been a democrat for something like two years, 
took charge of the campaign as the demo- 
cratic leader in this state and undertook to 
frame the platform upon which the demo- 
cratic candidate for senator should stand. 
The Foss campaign against Lodge is still 
remembered with keen pleasure by the hu- 
morists in politics. Col. Gaston refused to 
allow Gov. Foss or any other man to frame 
a platform for him, and he was not at all 


ready to admit that Goy. Foss as a democrat, 


had been specially designated to tell the 
democrats ef Massachusetts what they should 
do and how they should do it. Seeing that 
a contest with the governor and those behind 
him would be inevitable, and that no demo- 
crat could be elected under those conditions, 
Col. Gaston withdrew as -a candidate, and 
Gov. Foss proceeded to whip Sen. Lodge in 
a manner never before attempted—without 
putting a candidate against him! 

Col. Gaston is not a politician by trade or 
profession or vocation. He is one of the 
busiest men in Boston as a lawyer, financier, 
and business man. As president, director, 
and member of the executive committee 
of the National Shawmut bank, he is at 
the head of the third largest banking in- 
stitution in America, and he has been iden- 
tified with its remarkable growth and pros- 
perty as the biggest bank in New Englandl 

While, of ‘course, the National Shawmut 
requires and receives the greatest portion of 
his activities, he is eonnected as director and 


trustee with a score or so of banking and 
other prominent institutions, every one of 
which is benefitted by the personal interest 


that he manifests in its prosperity. He is a 
member of the law firm of Gaston, Snow & 
Saltonstall, which is one of the best known 
in the country; he is president of the Ex- 
change club, and in other directions he Js 
able to use his influence and his prestige 
for Boston, for Massachusetts and New Eng- 
land. 

Col. Gaston is not a professional orator; he 
is not a self-proclaimed statesman; he has 
never laid hands on himself and announced 
his ordination to cure the body politic of 
various real and fictitious ills. He is a sane 
man, a typical American, a democrat who be- 
lieves in democracy as something broader 
and more enduring than a convenient plat- 
form for itinerant venders of quack remedies. 
He is a good citizen as well as a good demo- 
erat. It is probable that, as the years come 
and go, the democracy of Col. Gaston will con- 
tinue to be the partisanship that the average 
man, who is neither fool nor faker, will accept 
as the logical kind of partisanship. 
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J. ROWE 


One of Massachusetts’ Greatest Contractors Who Established and is Now 
Head of the Rowe Contracting Company Began His Work with His 
Nerve, His Energy and His Knowledge as His Sole Capital. 


It has often and well been said that each in- 
dividual makes his own success or failure. 
Once in a while there breaks across the busi- 
ness horizon a man whose career gives point 
to tne truism, and such an one is Ransom J. 
Rowe of Boston, head of the great Rowe Con- 
tracting Company, and the man responsible in 
a great measure for the fine system of high- 
ways and boulevards that makes Massachu- 
setts famous among autoists from one end 
of the country to the other. 

Mr. Rowe’s career has been the result of his 
own doing. Nothing has been handed to him. 
It was sheer force of character, backed by un- 
yielding courage and an ambition to achieve 
something worth while that set him on the 
path and kept him there in the dark days 
when every foot forward was won Only at the 
cost of a tremendous struggle. 

It is comparatively easy to point today to 
the big concern of which Mr. Rowe-~is the 
head; it is no task whatever to relate tales of 
the work he has accomplished or to illustrate 
the tale with examples of his company’s effi- 
ciency. These need no chronicler, in fact, for 
they are there, monuments to the hard work 
and early struggles of the master mind that 
conceived and to the proficiency of the hands 
that wrought them. : 


The real labor began as a matter of fact, 
years ago, when Ransom J. Rowe, then a 
youth with youth’s ambitious, backed up by 


a stern determination to do and dare, lett the 
in northern 


public schools of the little town 
New York to take up the battle of life. 
Circumstances determines’ the niche that 


most boys fill after their school days are passed. 
It did nothing of the kind for young Rowe. He 
had ideas all his own. Had he followed the line 
of least resistance, which is that pursued by 
most young men, he would have become a 
printer. Heredity and family inclination would 
have steered him that way. His father had 
peen a printer before him, and was at that 
time editor of a weekly newspaper which, in 
its own sphere and region, was just as impo. 
tant as are the metropolitan, dailies in theirs. 

Young Rowe chose, however, to become a 
lavorer. He was strong and husky, could put 
most of those whom he knew on their backs, 
and was possessed of a vitality which could 
never have found an outlet in lifting little 
pieces of type from a case or putting words 
to paper no matter how they might burn or 
bite once they were transcribed. 

As a laborer history recalls that he was a 
good one. He was good in more ways than 
one. To the ordinary man the pick and shovel 
are the beginning and end of an excavation or 
a fill. To the man who is mot ordinary they 
are that and many other things. Mr. Rowe was 
one of the latter and excavation to him meant 
geology, for one thing, and it meant grades 
and tangents for another. It was a constant 
struggle between mind and matter—the mind 
always bent on discovering the easiest, cheap- 
est and most efficient method of combatting the 
obstacles interposed by soil stratums, by rock 
formation and underground waters. 

That was in the apprentice days, and it was 
not long before young Rowe was looked upon 
by his employers, and by other employers as 
well, as one of the most competent men in his 
own line to be found anywhere. His vitality 
possessed one drawback, however. It was so 
super-abundant that it kept him busy all the 
time finding an outlet for it. As a result his 
evenings were quite as full as his days, except 
that in the evenings and on holidays he played. 
He had to devote so much time to play, as a 
matter of fact, that he didn’t have any left 
in which to save his money. As a result he 
kept himself in a constant state of “being 
broke.”’ 

"his was not entirely a misfortune, though, 
for it kept him in the army of the employed 
for a longer period than might otherwise have 
been the case. ‘This, in turn, resulted in his 
undertaking all kinds of contracting work, from 
grading lawns to laying out and constructing 
railroads and :from sinking foundations to 
building roads. It also resulted in his being 
sent hither and thither about the country on 
various ‘“‘jobs,’’ until in the end he had ac- 
quired a geological knowledge that took in a 
large portion of the United States and it 
brought him into contact with the customs of 


-_many portions of the country. 


In course of time, 
Boston. That was in 
chronie condition of 


young Rowe arrived in 

1894. He was in his 
“being broke’? when he 
arrived. He brought with him only his board 
money, his strength, his vitality, an abound- 
ing good nature and a knowledge of the vari- 
ous phases of the contracting business that 
would make him valuable to any employer. 
This latter he knew as well as they; but years 
had brought him discretion and he likewise 
realized that his knowledge ‘was quite as 
valuable to himself as it was to them. 


Without capital and with only his nerve to 
back him he determined to become a contractor 
himself. That was the inception of the Rowe 
Contracting Company. ‘The first business was 
small—but Ransom Rowe was working for 
himself instead of a “‘boss.”’ Slowly prosper- 
ity came. Capital was piled together one dollar 
at a time, then a few dollars, then in tens and 
afterwards in larger sums until the Rowe Com- 
pany had become one of the big factors to be 
reckoned with in the contracting world. 


All of this was not accomplished without a 
struggle. Those early dollars came singly much 
harder than they do in thousands now. The 
conflict for contracts were incessant and fierce. 
It required nerve and great fighting ability to 
hold the pace with the older and the more 
prosperous concerns, which did not relish a 
sturdy eompetitor, even if the field for work 
was so vast. 

The details of the company’s growth would 
make a story well worth a book. Suffice it to 
say that the slow growth was a healthy one, 


~ 


for bit by bit the business grew, commissions 
and individuals gained a confidence in it that 
has never been shaken, and it acquired a repu- 
tation for finishing every job undertaken exact- 
ly as the specifications called for and for 
“skimping’’ on nothing. Its work was its best 
advertisement and has remained so until to- 
day, when the Rowe Contracting Company is 
perhaps the most prosperous of its kind in 
New England. 

Its output of -crushed stone is the largest 
of any concern in New England and its deliv- 
ery capacity is also the largest and the most 
efficient of any of those engaged in the busi- 
ness. The company’s quarries are located in 
Revere, Brighton and Worcester, and from each 
of these there is annually quarried thousands 
of yards of rock, which when crushed is spread 
over miles and miles of Massachusetts hhigh- 
ways. A new feature of the business and one 
that promises to become its greatest is the 
demand for crushed stone in cement con- 
struction. The growth of the latter style of 
building promises to revolutionize the building 
trade, and no firm in the country is in a better 


position 
ditions than is the Rowe Contracting Company. 

Its work in the past has been of a charac- 
ter to win the good will of those secking to 


to take advantage of changing con- 


have work of that kind done. Miles of boule- 
vards and highways in the metropclitan ‘.ark 
district have been constructed by it, as have 
also miles of sewers, not to speak of water- 
works. Its activities have been spread all over 


Massachusetts. The firm also has done a great — 


deal of work for the metropolitan water and 
sewerage board, a fact which is a test of effi- 


ciency in itself, for no board in the entire 
state is so insistent on results from contrac- 
tors as this one. 


The headquarters of the Rowe Contracting 
company are at the quarries. Mr. Rowe him- 
self is a recognized authority on the matter 
ef construction, being a prominent member of 
both the Massachusetts Highway «ssociation 
and the New England Waterworks association, 


and while never an office seeker has always 


been close to state and city politicians. 
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A Capable Mayor, Efficient Collector 


Edwin U. Curtis, republican collector of the 
port of Boston, resigned promptly upon the 
accession of a democratic president, believing 
that the administration should be free to ap- 
point as early as it desired a collector of the 
administration’s party. The resignation was 
not accepted. The administration, realizing 
the importance of having the collectorship kept 
out of the political grabbing while the duties and 
responsibilities of the position were being en- 

-larged through the annexation of minor col- 
lectorships, requested the collector to remain 
for a while longer. And he remained. 

Mr. Curtis would object to being called a 
holdover, in all probability, because, as people 
generally interpret that word, a hold-over is one 
who is clinging with both hands and shrieking 
for help. The collector of the port is not that 
kind. He had expected to be free from official 
duty early in the spring, and he had made 
arrangements for a good long yacation trip. 
He abandoned those plans because he felt that 
it was his duty, under the circumstance-, to 
abide by the wishes of the administration. Those 
wishes were in a highly gratifying sense, an 
endorsement of his methods of conducting an 
important department of the federal service. 
But he is still of the opinion that the collector- 
ship belongs to a democrat when a democratic 
administration is in office, which, it may be 
remarked, is not very often. It will be seen 
that the former mayor of Boston does not hold 
to a doctrine closely adhered to by certain 
civil service reformers: : 

“From the man who has the job it 
never be taken, for he is indispensable.”’ 

Mr. Curtis is a native of Roxbury and a life- 
long resident of Boston. He was educated in 
the Roxbury elementary and JUatin schools, 
fitted for college at Little Blue Hill school in 
Farmington, Me., and graduated from Bow- 
doin in 1882. Studying law, he was admitted 
to the Suffolk bar, and for a while he prac- 
ticed his profession as a member of the firm 
of Reed & Curtis. 

His large business and other interests im- 
pelled him finally to abandon his profession, 
just as his active concern in public affairs led 
him into poltics, and he soon became = an 
acknowledged political leader. He was elected 
city clerk, and while holding that position he 
obtained more enlightenment upon the methods 
employed in running the city than he could 
have learned on the outside in 50 years. More- 
over, the methods did not appeal to him. 

He ran the city clerk’s department on a busi- 
ness basis, but he also ran it on a political 
basis. He believed in rewarding his political 
friends, but he did not believe that it was nec- 
essary to rob the city in order to reward them. 
He discovered some things in the course of his 
incumbenecy that led him to believe that he 
would like to be mayor of the city, and he was 
nominated by the republicans in 1894 to suc- 
ceed Nathan Matthews, then retiring after four 
years of service in terms of one year each. 

He was elected over Francis Peabody, and he 

proceeded to put his ideas of administration in- 
to effect as scon and as far as it was possible 
for him to do so. He cleaned up some of the 
worst graft spots in the city’s service, and he 
went to the legislature for changes in the char- 
ter that would help him to clean up others. 
Men who knew what had been going on at 
city hall asked him to obtain authority for a 
complete investigation, but he decided not to 
go that far. Had he done what he was urged 
to do there is at least one halo now being worn 
conspicuously in this city that would be worn 
by somebody else or would not be in service. 

Thanks to his influence with a republican leg- 
islature, various notable reforms were made in 
the city charter, and they were measures of 
Zenuine reform achieved by a mayor who 

gloried in the fact that he was a politician. 
But he made enemies, by doing it, and some of 
them were of a contingent that cared not so 
much for genuine, business-like reforms as they 
cared for the kind that would give them pres- 
tige and that would not necessarily save money 
to the taxpayers. The term of mayor was then 
one year, and in December, 1906, the demo- 
crats, having imported Josiah Quincy to Boston 
for the purpose of leading their fight against 
Curtis, succeeded in electing him, but not until 
ley had bribed somebody connected with the 
eople’s temple to procure, on the Sunday be- 
re election, a pro-Curtis sermon from a min- 
ister notoriously and offensively identified with 
he anti-Catholic movement. 

The democratic city committee had charge of 
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EDWIN U. CURTIS 


of Customs, and a Republican Whose 


Ideals are High and Whose Methods are Those of the 
Man “Who Knows How.” 


that piece of strategy, had a stenographer on 
hand to take the sermon, supplied the news- 
papers with reports, and, such was the feeling 
in those days, brought about the defeat by dirty 
politics of one of the broadest-minded, fairest 
men who ever sat in the mayor’s chair at city 
hall. Four years after he quit the mayor’s 
office the net debt of the city had increased 
from $40,693,352.71 to $58,333,337.59, a jump of 
more than $17,600,000, but a certain element of 
non-political ‘“‘reformers’” in this city had 
achieved their heart’s desire, and a reign of 
sraft, extravagance and so-called sociology was 
complete for a season. 

Since his good work as mayor he has been a 
member of the metropolitan park commission, 
year after year, working without salary and 


intelligent, 
very productive service. 
treasurer of the United States in this city was 
a reward of merit for unselfish political leader- 


practical and 
His selection-as sub- 


giving to its duties 


ship and labor, and his promotion to the col- 
lectorship of the port was one of the best steps 
taken by the republican administration to 
which the citizens of Boston are responsible for 
his selection. He has been the head of the 
department, not only in mame, but in fact, he 
has kept it as straight as a string, and no crit- 
icism has ever been uttered concerning his ad- 
ministration by those conversant with the 
facts. That he was asked to remain for 
months after he had resigned to the democratic 
administration is ample evidence that in the 
record of his collectorship there is nothing to 
which exception may be taken. 

And Mr. Curtis is still a party man, still a 
republican, still a believer in the control of 
government by parties and still an advocate of 


reform by deeds, rather than by words. He has 
had such close acquaintanceship with reformers 
by oratory and reformers by proclamations that 
he is inclined to have Kttle confidence in either. 
As an administrator he believes in putting the 
right kind of men to work and making them 
do their work. He believes in competent ser- 
vice; he does not believe in padded payrolls, 
and he believes that the party in power should 
go out of its way to employ honest and compe- 
tent men of that party, within the limits of civil 
service laws and regulations. nd 


Somebody has likened former Mayor Curtis 
to Sen. Crane. It is a fact that they are warm 
personal friends; it is a fact that Curtis was 
an active young republican politican in Boston 
ere the senior senator was in politics, and much 
of Sen. Crane’s early success in politics was 
due to ‘Ned’ Curtis’ co-operation and aid. 
The senator is not an orator, neither is the 
collector; each is very backward in contributing 
hot air to a political discussion, but the views 
of each are usually sought in party councils 
and generally they are followed. 

Mr. Curtis would make an excellent mayor of 
the city at this time. Sooner or later some- 
body must be called to authority who will 
grapple with the necessity for genuine econ- 


omy, and mot picayune economy, in the public 
service, and in the service of the city as well 
as of the state. 

For the city as its clerk and mayor, for the 
state as a park commissioner, and for the na- 
tion as sub-treasurer and collector, he has 
made a record of public service that has not 
been surpassed by any other citizen of Boston 
or Massachusetts. His official record is as clean 
as a whistle; his warmest personal friends have 
been his friends for years; he never apologizes 
for his republicanism at any time or place, and 
to those who know him best he is the warm- 
hearted ‘‘Ned” Curtis that he was ‘in the days 
when, as city clerk, he made friends in both 
parties by being merely and always a square 
man. He is a product of the time, not so 
many years ago, when, in order to make pol- 
itics palatable to the so-called “better element,”’ 
it was not necessary to smother politics with 
a dressing of bogus reform, 
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PRACTICAL POLITICS. 


JOHN N. COLE 


New Head of Efficiency and Economy Board an Able Business Man and One 


Who Has Demonstrated in Various 


Positions, Public and 


Private, That He is Peculiarly Fitted For the High Post 


He Has Been Called to Fill by Gov. Foss. 


With the appointment of the Hon. John N. 
Cole of Andover as chairman of the commis- 
sion on economy and efficiency, one of the 
most faithful and thorough servants Massa- 
chusetts ever had returned to the service of 
the commonwealth. Both as member and pre- 
siding officer of the house of representatives 
John Cole gave the best of his efforts, and 
the ability with which he led the lower 
branch of the state legislature during some of 
the stormiest sessions in its history marked 
him as a man pre-eminent among the states: 
men of recent years. 

With such a record of efficiency behind him, 
John Cole left the legislature to become a can- 
didate for the republican nomination for 
lieutenant-governor. His defeat in that cam- 
paign by reason of the action of the then pow- 
erful republican machine in throwing its en- 
tire force against him in the eleventh hour of 
the campaign is regarded by many keen ob- 
servers of things political in this state as hav- 
ine. been the beginning of the party’s disrup- 
tion locally, with its consequent effect upon 
the party success in the succeeding years.. 

For this reason, perhaps, the return of Mr. 
Cole to a position of prominence, even though 
it was brought about under the administra- 
tion of a governor who was elected on the 
democratic ticket, is taken as significant of 


the restoration of the republican party to 
power in Massachusetts. 
During the five years that Cole has been 


shunted off onto the sidings he has not been 
a sorehead. On more than one occasion during 
that period he has had temptations and op- 
portunities galore to wreak vengeance upon 
the men who were responsible for his turn 
down and those who were the beneficiaries 
thereof, but he has refrained. 

With the same courage which prompted him 


in the old days to “‘speak right out in meet- 
in’, against what he believed to be bad poli- 
cies for his party to pursue, Mr. Cole has 
continued to criticise their fads and fancies 
during the years of his retirement. Those 
criticsms, though, have been uttered in ev- 


ery instance with one object only in view—to 
correct what he believed were errors of judg- 
ment on the part of the men who were di- 
recting the destinies of the party. No man 
can accuse him of having acted solely from a 
desire to get back at his enemies or for the 
purpose of bringing himself into the limelight 
as an avenger of personal wrongs. 

That is why today, from one end of the 
state to the other, there are republicans 
throwing their hats in the air and rejoicing 
over his appointment to the position he now 
occupies. No man in the state, nor in any 
other state, ever had more loyal friends than 
he. No man who came in contact with him 
during his years of service in the legislature 
ever had occasion to find fault with the brand 
of loyalty Mr. Cole displayed. Ask any man 
who knows him—even one of those who may 
have deserted him in answer to the demands 
of the appeals of treacherous party leaders— 
and he will tell you that John Cole never 
went back on a friend. 

John N. Cole first came to the legislature in 
1908 and from ‘the day he entered the lower 
branch until he left it in 1908, his presence 
was felt with greater effect perhaps than that 


of any other man in recent years. In _ his 
first two terms he attracted attention as a 
forceful advocate on the floor, and in his 


third year he was thrust prominently into the 
limelight by reason of his chairmanship of 
the committee on public lighting. That was 
the year, that the Boston gas situation was 
settled and the stormy sessions of the com- 
mittee, when the late John B. Moran adver- 
tised all sorts of dire happenings to the leg- 
islators and those who had been connected 
with alleged gas deals, caused many of the 
committee members to quake. Cole conducted 
the hearings with dignity and compelled or- 
derly procedure and when the report was 
made in the house he led the fight to a suc- 
cessful conclusion. 

Then came his memorable contest with Jos- 
eph Walker for the speakership to succeed 
Louis A. Frothingham, who had stepped out 
of the legislative halls to contest for the may- 
oralty of Boston. Cole had been allotted the 
customary three years which an Andover man 
was allowed and there were rumors that he 


could not get back to enter the speakership 
contest. He soon cleared the minds of the 
public on that point, and after one of the 
most sepirited speakership contests defeated 
Walker and assumed the position of the pre- 
siding officer of the house of representatives. 


His first year saw one of the most exciting 
sessions in the history of the great and gen- 
eral court. Before the session had hardly got 
under way there were ugly rumors floating 
around the corridors and a little later the 
voice of the district attorney—the late irre- 
pressible Moran—could be heard in connec- 


tion with the defeat of the anti-bucket shop 
bill. Every member of the house was sum- 
moned before the Suffolk grand jury. The 


speaker took in the situation and set to 
work with his rules committee to straighten 
out the matter. After a most thorough inves- 
tigation of the rumors and charges the rules 
committee made its report and the speaker 
was obliged to take the floor of the house to 
perform the most unpleasant duty of declar- 
ing the seat of one member vacant and ad- 
ministering a reprimand to another. The mas- 
terly manner in which Speaker Cole handled 
the entire situation in the interest of the 
fair name and fame of Massachusetts won 
him new laurels and set him before the peo- 
ple of the entire state as worthy of a place 
high in the list of those who had held the 
honor of presiding over the deliberations of 
the lower branch. 

No speaker was ever given a more severe 


baptism and his first year secured his recog- 
nition throughout the commonwealth as a real 
leader. His three years as speaker were char- 
acterized by a service which had the welfare 
of the entire state at heart. On many occa- 
sions he warned the members of the danger 
of placing the interests of their districts above 
those of the state. He sought to disprove the 
criticism of the lower branch, made by a 
more or less distinguished citizen, that ‘‘every 
little village and hamlet has a representative 
in the house, but the poor old commonwealth 
of Massachusetts has none.’’ Mr. Cole prac- 
ticed what he preached. 

And then, in 1908, he entered the lists as 
a candidate for lieutenant-governor. With 
one of the largest personal followings any man 
ever had, he conducted his campaign for 
weeks and months from one end of the state 
to the other. That was in the days of the 
caucus and the Convention, however, when 
the power of the. party organization was 
great and the result was that the machine, 
lined up against Mr. Cole, after one of the 
most strenuous battles it had ever encoun- 
tered, threw every ounce of its strength in- 
and just managed to nose out 


to the fight 


the speaker in the last hours of the cam- 
paign. 
Mr. Cole was born in Andover, Nov. 4, 


1863, and was educated in the public schools. 
His business has always been that of a news- 
paper publisher. He published the Lawrence 
Telegram for several years, disposing of his 
interest in it a few years ago. He still retains 
his ownership of the Andover Townsman, a 
weekly paper which he founded. He has been 
a member of his local school committee and 
the board of park commissioners. He was a 
member of the house, 1903 to 1905, serving in 
1903 on the committees on public lighting and 
state house, in 1904 on rules and relations be- 
tween employers and employes and in 1905 he 
was chairman of public lighting and rules. He 
was speaker 1906 to 1908. He holds member- 
ship in the Masons, Odd Fellows, Royal Ar- 
ecanum and Ancient Order of United Work- 
men. 
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EDWARD C. 


MANSFIELD 


Boston’s Efficient Postmaster, Whose Work at the Head of the Vast Army 


of Government Employees That 


Handles the Mails Has Set a 


New Standard for Successors to Reach. 


The Boston postoffice is a model institution 
in every way. The building in which the busi- 
ness is carried on could be better, for it was 
built very many years ago, but in spite of 
certain physical obstacles in the way of effi- 
ciency, the service of the Boston postoffice is 
better in every way than it ever was before 
and is better than was deemed possible only a 
few years ago. Andit was brought to its pres- 
ent high state of efficiency under the person- 
al direction of Edward CC. Mansfield, post- 
master in charge. 

Today that service is supplied to more than 
a million and a half of people, and it may well 
be understood that a good deal more than 


ability to occupy a desk chair and draw a sal- 
ary is required of the postmaster of Boston 
today. 

Postmaster Mansfield has the confidence and 
respect of his subordinates, of whom, in the 
main and branch offices, there are three full 
regiments of more than 3200 men. While he 
himself has always been a consistent republi- 
can, he has never attempted to organize his 
Office on a political basis, he has never made 
the slightest effort to interfere with or direct 
the political affiliations of any subordinate, and 
he has only asked of every man in the Boston 
postal district that he will do his duty, as an 
employe of the postoffice department, to the peo- 
ple whom he serves. He has succeeded in ob- 
taining the confidence of his men, and by re- 
taining it after acquiring it he has been able 
to give to the citizens of metropolitan Boston 
a metropolitan postal service. 

It is a big plant that is operated from the 
central office and from his headquarters there- 


in. Mr. Mansfield was appointed postmaster on 
Jan. 1, 1908. For more than five years and a 
half he has been directing the expansion of 
the service and its improvement along various 
lines. The Boston postal district, when he took 
charge, had 20 stations in Boston itself and? 
26 branches in other cities and towns. At the 
present time the number of outside branches 
has more than doubled, and there is one addi- 
tional station, that at Grove Hall, in Boston. 
The annual receipts have increased from $5,- 
$359,000 by almost $2,000,000. 

The people are not likely to appreciate all 
of the improvements that have been made in 
the service since Postmaster Mansfield took 


hold. It is but natural, for it is human nature, 


for the average man to find fault, if, once a 
year, possibly, a letter is delayed, for some 
seemingly inadequate reason, while being 
transmitted; it is but natural, also, for the 


average man to forget the smooth and regu- 
lar service, week after week and month after 
month; the constant innovations for the direct 
benefit of the average man, and the various 
methods successfully employed to keep the 
postoffice service not only abreast of the times, 
but even a little ahead of the times. 

An all-night money order office has been es- 
tablished at the main office; the time in which 
money orders may be obtained in the branch 
offices has been extended, and in more than a 
score of ways, some of them very important, 
the postoffice service in greater Boston has 
been raised to the level of the people’s needs 
and conveniences. 

On another side, equally important, the 
postmaster has been wide awake and equal to 


the demands upon him. Without sacrificing in 
the slightest degree the welfare of the service, 
he has brought about the Sunday closing of 
the main and branch offices, so that clerks and 
carriers alike are relieved from a duty that 
for years was imposed upon them. Only a com- — 
paratively few men are obliged to work on 
Sundays, and the same men have weeks and 
even months between their Sundays on 
duty. 

After having satisfied himself that the pa- 
trons of his office would not offer objections, 
the postmaster gave to all carriers and to as 
many of the clerks as could be spared a full 
Boliday on July 4, 1912, something that had 

ever before been done in the Boston office, 
He followed this by giving full holidays on 
Thanksgiving day and Memorial day with the 
approval of the public, so that the employees 
of the Boston postoffice now enjoy each of 
these holidays. 

The adoption of the parcel post system in 
Boston has brought new work, new responsi- 
bilities and new strains upon the service, but 
without breaking it down in any way. On the 
other hand, business men, manufacturers and 
the buying public unite in saying that the 
work has been done in a splendid manner, that 
it has reached a higher state of efficiency in 
Boston than in almost any other pestal dis- 
trict, and the benefits to the service are far- 
reaching and almost immeasurable. 

In establishing new branches and stations, 
the postmaster in every instance has made 
it a special point to obtain quarters adequate ~ 
for the service of the public and for the con- 
venience of the working force. He has had 
the confidence of his superior officers in the 
department to a marked degree. On several 
occasions he has been selected to serve on 
commissions of the department to consider 
such questions as the pneumatic tube serv- 
ice, the desirability of its acquirement as 
government property and the installation of 
a 30-inch tube in the city of Cincinnati. 

It has been Postmaster Mansfield’s aim 
first, last and all the time to keep in touch 
with the people of the Boston postal district 
and to meet their reasonable demands, so far 
as they could be met within the line of de- 
partment appropriations. He not only has 
done what he could to expedite mail, in the 
interest of business and of Boston business 
especially, but he has not been slow to give 
the benefit of his knowledge to those who 
needed it. He it was who appealed to the 
Boston chamber of commerce to use its in- 
fluence with business men to have their let- 
ters mailed as soon as written, instead of al- 
lowing them to accumulate until the close of 
the day’s work. 

The establishment of postal savings deposi- 
tory in the main office and of others in 
branch offices was another undertakiug that 
meant more work and greater responsibility 
for the service and for the postmaster. The 
work has been well done, the innovation has 
proved very popular, here as_ elsewhere, 
and the post office department, formerly en- 
gaged only-in the collection, care, transmis- 
sion and delivery of mail, is now permanently 
embarked in banking as well as in the ex- 
press business. That it will remain in both 
goes without saying. The people are being 
served as only the government can _ serve 
them, and they will demand and obtain 
further service, rather than less. 

For that reason, and viewing the enor- 
mous growth in the work and responsibilities 
of such a plant as that of the Boston postal 
district, it is not too much to state that the 
day of the political postoffice in a _ big city 
has gone forever. Civil service reform has 
long protected clerks, carriers and other em- 
ployes in their rights as citizens; and the 
government itself, seeking to protect the tre-_ 
mendous interests of business men and manu- 
facturers in an adequate postal service, will 
see to it that politics and the post are sepa- 
rated in a very large degree. More and more 
a practical efficiency test will be applied in 
the selection of a postmaster, and it will not 
be enough to demonstrate that one has been 
a loyal party worker or has important social 
and political connections. 

Boston has had many and good postmasters 
of both parties Edward C. Mansfield has 
had larger responsibilities than any of his 
predecessors and has met them as ably and 
successfully as any of his predecessors met 
theirs. His appointment was a _ promotion 
from the position of assistant postmaster, 
and it has been justified by his splendid serv- 
ice to the people whose property the post- 
office department is. 


An Entertainer. 
“My dear,’’ said the New York man, “where 
did you get the new waitress?” 
“She says she used to be in vaudeville,” 


replied his wife. 
“Good! Now we can have dinners» 


cabaret features.’’—Judge. 
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PRA CTICALAZPOLTTICS: 


CURTIS GUILD 


Former Governor and Late Ambassador to Russia a Son of Massachusetts 
Who Has Proved His Worth as a Public Official, as a 
Soldier and as a Journalist. 


. 


Last December James Davenport Whelpley, 
a disinterested but intelligent observer of Rus- 
sian affairs, wrote in the Century magazine: 
“Fortunately for the United States that coun- 
try has at the moment in St. Petersburg as 
ambassador the Hon. Curtis Guild, formerly 
governor of Massachusetts, a man whose 
knowledge of Russia and whose _ personal 
friendships among the Russian people render 
his services invaluable. 

“His position under present circumstances is 
not enviable, and if at the expiration of the 
present treaty an open breach is even tempo- 
rarily avoided, and the United States continues 
to maintain an embassy in St. Petersburg, it 
will be due to the patience, understanding and 
the untiring efforts of Mr. Guild to bridge over 
a situation, which in the interests of both 
countries he deems most deplorable.” 


That Curtis Guild did continue friendly rela- 
tions between the two countries is admitted in 
diplomatie circles to indicate ability of the 
highest order. If ever a man was a born diplo- 
mat that man was Curtis Guild. He has gain- 
ed the respect and admiration of the elector- 
ate by his fearless utterances on important 
questions but he never went out of his way 
to oppose a man or measures. He never talked 
for the purpose of hearing the sound of his 
own voice. When he could avoid trouble and 
accomplish what he sought by argument that 
was the means he used, 

The Russian situation has been a delicate 
one for many years. It needed but a spark to 
bring on an open rupture and possible hos- 
tilities. President Taft, with his wonderful 
ability to grasp all sides of a question, knew 
this only too well. He wanted a man for am- 
bassador to St. Petersburg who could be firm 
and yet could extend the iron hand gloved in 
a covering of courtesy and infinite patience. 


That man he found in Curtis Guild. His 
wide acquaintance with men, gained in military 
service as well as in civic and business life, 
added to his natural abilities, made him the 
diplomat par excellence. His brief mission to 
Mexico in 1910 gave him a chance to indicate 
these gifts in his masterly address, conveying 
the felicitations of the United States to the 
Mexican people on the occasion of the centen- 
nial of their independence. 

As governor of Massachusetts Curtis Guild 
had to face some of the most difficult problems 
which ever beset the occupant of that chair. 
The transportation question was just then be- 
ginning to attract the attention of the people 
of Massachusetts. To take a position at that 
time demanded courage and to take the right 
view of it required sound judgment and the 
ability to look into the future. All of these 
Curtis Guild possessed. He showed by his far- 
sightedness that he had a firm grasp on the 
situation as it affected both the industrial and 
commercial interests of the commonwealth. 

Once he saw his course he never wavered, 
although public opinion was divided and many 
men of influence and intelligence saw fit to 
differ from him. Even after he left the gover- 
norship his clear vision saw ahead of most of 
his fellow men as to the probable outcome. 
He never let up in his attacks on what he 
considered the unwise and unfair financial pol- 
icy being followed by the railroad companies. 
He held that no steam road was giving ade- 
quate service and the recent government inves- 
tigation has amply borne out that opinion. 
He also bitterly opposed the ownership, of 
trolley lines by steam roads, contending that 
the two kinds of service should always be com- 
. petition. 

But even in his opposition to the transpor- 
tation interests he was eminently fair. He did 
not blaze out with a wholesale denunciation of 
everybody and everything, as did most of the 
anti-mergerites, but strengthened his case by 
a certain discrimination which was at once con- 
vineing and illuminating. ; 

Upon his return from Russia he took up the 
railroad question but continued to discuss it 
intelligently and judiciously. He did not be- 
lieve in the policy that Pres. Mellen had fol- 
lowed in the operation of the New Haven 
system, but he declined to throw all the blame 
on Mr. Mellen’s shoulders. He searched out the 
influences ‘‘higher up’’ and placed the respon- 
sibility where it originated and where it be- 


longed. 
The child-labor question, about which so 
much is heard of late from the bull moose 


orators, he recognized as an important one 
years ago. He was the prime mover for re- 
form of the system in Massachusetts. It has 
often been called the hobby of his three terms 
as governor. Certainly he never lost an oppor- 
tunity to denounce the evils of sending the 
young into the shop and factory at an age 
when their bodies could not stand manual la- 
bor and when their minds needed the advan- 
tages of the public school. 
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But in this, as in his other reforms, he was 
conservative and fair-minded. He saw that 
Massachusetts could not afford to get too far 
in advance of other states which were compet- 
ing with the industries of the Bay state and 
opposed the adoption of measures which might 
be revolutionary and could threaten the pros- 
perity of Massachusetts enterprises were the 
handicap on Massachusetts manufacturers made 
too severe. 

So he began to urge that the other states 
adopt child-labor regulations to bring their 
standards up to those of this state. He also 
advocated a national child-labor law as one 
means of equalizing the conditions under which 
manufacturing -could be carried on all over 
the country. 

He took an advanced position on the tariff 
which the republican party has since been 
glad to assume. He went to Washington to 
urge the need of the conservation of the forests 
of New England and his efforts along this line 
did much to pave the way for such men as Sen. 
Weeks and those who accomplished something 
in preserving the White Mountains. He de- 


manded pure food, he denounced corrupt prac- 
tices and all evils of public life. 

He himself probably considers his greatest 
achievement to be his work in behalf of the 
poor immigrants who come strangers to our 
shores, armed only with an abiding faith in 
American justice and a trusting belief that here 
lies the land of opportunity. For years these 
unfortunate people had been exploited by men 
of their own nationalities. They were robbed 
right and left of their savings because of weak 
spots in the Massachusetts banking laws which 
permitted unscrupulous men to do it. Gov. 
Guild recognized the evil and took steps at 
once to protect the helpless. The law was 
remedied, but the then governor’s activities 
did not stop at that. He made it a personal 
affair to see that justice was meted out to 
every fake banker who was apprehended and 
he effectually broke up the business of looting 
the immigrants, a service for which the king 
of Italy decorated him. Had Gov. Guild done 


nothing ese during his three terms on Beacon 
hill he could have retired from office with the 
consciousness that he had accomplished much 
toward making the world better because of his 
having been born into it. 

As a private citizen Curtis Guild will -iry 
to be a force for good and his efforts to upbuild 
humanity will be productive of results as they 


were when he occupied public office. 
HOBBLE HOBBLES CAPITAL. 
That awful street car step, the enemy of 


the tight skirt, iS to be abolished. A Chicago 
corporation points the way after waiting in 
vain for the fashions to change, decided to 
change the cars instead. Two hundred new 
ears will be placed ‘in operation by the rail- 
way company. 

Action and Reaction. 

Kentucky reciprocity 
Is simple and fraternal; 

' First the colonel mixes juleps, 
- Then the juleps mix the colonel. 


ain. 
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JOHN F. FITZGERALD 


Boston’s Mayor, Admired by All, Loved by Many, and Hated by Some Is a 


Power for Good in City of His Birth, Where His 


Energies Have 


Been Expended for the Welfare of the Masses. 


There is one man in Boston who, it is gener- 
ally admitted, may pride himself upon the fact 
that he needs no introduction to a Boston au- 
dience. It might ,even be said that there are 
few Massachusetts or even few New England 
audiences, to which he would be unkonwn. Be 
it the stately group that meets in places like 
the Public Library, the Art Museum, the 
athenaeum, or the Old South church, the more 
lively set that dances in the Copley-Plaza,* the 
Algonquin, or the other Beacon street and 
Commonwealth avenue conservatories, or the 


family reunions in the back kitchens, scented 
with garlic, cabbage or other prerogatives of 
the races of men, there is one who is known 
to them all, admired by them all, and either 
loved or hated by them all. That man is John 
F. Fitzgerald, the present mayor of Boston, a 
past mayor of Boston, and by more than the 
average citizen spoken of as the next mayor of 
Boston. 

To all these multifarious sets he has talked. 
To most of them he has sung; with the cream 
of all of them he has danced. None of them 
pass him as if he were nobody. To many of 
our set he is the greatest man of modern 
times, in Boston without doubt; to some of 
another he is all that is hateful. To himself 
he is simply the servant of the people, wiser 
than the majority of them, he will admit, of 
their own collective good, of their own import- 
ance to the country, of the resources they con- 
trol; but a servant to every one of them. 

John F. Fitzgerald’s energy will be questioned 
nowhere. 

“How does he do it,’’ his most hated political 
rival remarks when he picks up the morning 
paper to find the varied and contrasting inter- 


ests of his honor’s day before. 

His zeal for the promotion of Boston’s wel- 
fare is now accepted everywhere. A man can- 
not give approximately 18 hours per day, 365 
days of the year, for the advancement of Bos- 
ton’s interests for years without creating the 
belief, even in the minds of the most skepti- 
eal, of his zealousness for the cause. His abil- 
ity is praised where his name is hated. And 
his name is hated only in those quarters where 
a racial prejudice, the hereditary gift of gen- 
erations, or a bruised toe, stepped upon in the 

' 


act of stretching across a. line that right, in 
the mayor’s eyes, had marked as inviolable, 
blinds the senses to reason and justice. 


Criticsed, nay, even traduced, as has no oth- 
er public official in the annals of Massachusetts 
history; trailed by spies with poisoned view- 
point, his every word and act twisted into 
a meaning unrecognizable by him, he has come 
through it all with colors flying, elected to the 
office of the mayoralty, the highest in the gift 
of the city, at the very height of the strength 
of his opposition by the nearest to a majority 
of the voters of the city that a contested can- 
didate for the office ever received; and vindi- 
cated by the people of the city, notwithstand- 


ing the fact that this vindication was given 
only by the defeat of the political ambitions 
of a rival whom John |.F. Fitzgerald himself 


says is worthy of much honor from the people. 

John F. Fitzgerald began his public service 
long before he was of the voting age. As a boy 
in the North End, he was the same energetic 
soul for the people’s good that he has been in 
public life. He was on the run all the time, 
not so much for his own good, as for the good 
of others. The public officials knew him even 


as a boy by the frequency and insistence of his 
demands for public service, in one way or an- 
other, for the North End, that even few grown- 
ups, who knew this service was the right of 
the people, had the nerve to demand. He 
formed clubs among his boyhood companiens, 
literary clubs, athletic clubs and social clubs; 
was always by a sort of common understand- 
ing rather than by choice of ballots, the pres- 
ident of them; and be it said to this day for 
him that the minute a vice had found its way 
into the quarters of a club, by the same divine 
right that gave him the presidency, he dis- 
banded the club, and there was none to ques- 
tion his action. 

Though far from the eldest of his own family, 
he was nevertheless the ‘‘little father’ after 
his own parent had passed to his reward. His 
energy and industry were so great, however, 
that even being the “‘little father’ of a fam- 
il yof six or seven did not use it all, but there 
was still much left to permit him to be the ‘“‘lit- 
tle father’? of many another family, and there- 
fore many another man lives in Boston today 
in comfort and prosperity who will say that 
John F. Fitzgerald, as a boy showed him the 
way and helped him to Keep in the way that 
proved the making of him later. 

It was but natural therefore that almost as 
soon aS he had become a voter, he was sent 
by the people of his mative Ward 6 to rep- 
resent them in the common council Three suc- 
cessful terms here, characterized by the same 
industrious pursuit of improvements for his 
section of the city, bore fruit in the subse- 
quent election of the young councilman to the 
Massachusetts senate. 

His service in the senate again demonstrated 
his worth as a public official, and election to 
congress, to be the youngest man in that na- 
tional body, followed. He served three terms, 
during which he made it his business to meet 
and know, and become known by, practically 
every public official in the nation’s capitol, 

He retired from congress to develop his own 
earning power and to lay the foundation for a 
business future that would permit him to per- 
form even greater achievements for the peo- 
ple of his city. Therefore he became a pub- 
lisher of a weekly paper, transformed it with- 
in a year from a dying organ to one of the 
best known and most prosperous of its kind 
in the country, 

In the face of the strongest political odds 
that man ever looked upon, he became mayor 
of the city. His motto was, ‘‘For a Bigger, Bet- 
ter and Busier Boston,’’ and he immediately 
proceeded to make the city such. He made vis- 
itors to the city welcome, and sent them to 
their homes spreading the news of the hospi- 
tality of the place. He stirred up the business 
men to seek new markets and he put the new 
markets within their reach by the advertising 
he gave and saw given in new markets to Bos- 
ton’s business. He reached out to capital and 
brought it to Boston to make use of the natur- 
al advantages she offers to capitalists. His ef- 
forts resulted in the appropriation of millions 
by the state for the development of the port 
of Boston. He induced foreign and haughty 
transatlantic and coastwise steamship line 
owners to add Boston to their, ports of call. 
He awakened the people to demand training 
from the Boston schools that would fit the 
poor boy as well as the rich boy. 

In fact he made a study of Boston’s needs, 
and he went out and got them and gave the 
inspiration to others to do likewise. 

Now, he is threatening to return to private 
life. But will the people of Boston, for whom 
it is safe to say that he has done more good 
than any other man ever elected to the may- 
oralty, permit it? There seems to be rumb- 
lings that they will not. 


DANIELS’ BRIE SPEECH. 

“The man is greater than the ship,” said 
the secretary of the navy at Erie. Amplifyiag 
the idea, Sec. Daniels went on to say that 
in this day of mechanism, there is danger of 
undervaluation of readiness, aptitude and per- 
sonal initiative, which causes the Buffalo 
Times to remark that in its instinctive reli- 
ance upon the captain on the bridge, and the 
man behind the gun, the public is wiser than 
many of the technical experts. As head of 
the navy department, Sec. Daniels is carrying 
on a remarkable campaign for naval efficiency. 
His recognition of the personnel of the naval 


service, as one of the most important ele- 
ments of efficiency, is a notable example of 
soundness of judgment. 

Prattle. 


‘Don’t you enjoy the merry prattle of little 
children?” asked the sentimentalist. 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Growcher. ‘Ty... Jiken sto 
hear them prattle. It seems a shame that 
so many of them are going to grow up and 
drop this innocent chatter in order to dis- 
cuss the tariff.”.—Washington Star. 
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GEN. HUGH 


BANCROFT 


Young Man Who is Showing Real Worth and Capacity as Head of the 
Board of Port Directors Has “Made Good” in Many Places of Trust 
to Which He Has Been Called. 


One cannot but be impressed, when peering 
over the names of the men who have held pub- 
lic office in Massachusetts, by the number of 
really great men among them. Few states in 
the union can be compared to the old Bay 
State in this respect. One might pick almost 
any year since the establishment of its sove- 
reignity and find at least one great name 
among those who have graced public office. 
There are many in office at the present day 
whom more than mere liking of, and friendship 
for, would place in such a hall of fame, but 
there are few of them indeed, more justly en- 
titled to such reward of honor than the man 
who graces the position of chairman of the 
board of directors of the Port of Boston, Gen. 
Hugh Bancroft. 

Civic purists, skeptical in the beginning of 
Gen. Bancroft’s abilities to fill a position of 
such importance, have listened to him, and come 
away forced to praise his sincerity and to ap- 
preciate that Gen. Bancroft is more inspired by 
the work his office entails than by the desire 
for honor. Staid business men, doubting his 
judgment because of his youth, have done busi- 
ness with him, and come away knowing that 
they had met at least their equal. Curious for- 
eigners, experts in subjects of port development, 
have passed days in his company and gone 
away realizing that the state of Massachusetts 
has at the head of the board of port directors 
a man who knows ports, who will listen to dis- 
cussions of ports, but who already has a fund 
of valuable information and ideas about ports 
the like of which few men in the world possess. 


Gen. Bancroft holds the distinction of being 
the highest-salaried public official in Massachu- 
setts. To those familiar with his work, and 
the time, energy, and industry he puts into it. 
lt is known that he earns it: He has applied 
himself to his position as have few public offi- 
cials, and because of his own natural ability 
in grasping what he studies, he has learned so 
much about his subject that he earns his salary 
mow if he but gives advice to the port board. 

But Gen. Bancroft is not an adviser by na- 
ture; he is a true type of the belligerent. From 
his boyhood, such mottoes as “Do it now,” it bd 
you want a thing well done, do it yourself,’’ 
and the like, ever have been before him figura- 
tively if not literally. He can command well, 
it is admitted, but he also can carry out com- 
mands, as all who know him will attest—he is 
in fact a commander who first learned obedi- 
ence. 

The value of such a trait in the make-up of 
the chairman of the board of directors of the 
port of Boston has already been proved by the 
chairman himself. When he saw a chance to 
get new steamship lines to come to the port, 
he wasted no time in beating about the bush, 
requesting advice and help of this one and that 
one on the best way to go about it, mor allowed 
the opportunity to go away unbidden. He went 
personally to the steamship agents and 
convinced them of the advantages their lines 
would derive from making Boston a terminus. 
He had the arrangements completed before he 
went back and spent the time necessary in 
the formal, red-tape, part of the negotiations. 

Gen. Bancroft is the possessor of talents that 
would make him a yaluable asset to any board 
of directors. He has already proved their value 
in many ways. Endowed by nature with a re- 
markable physique, he used it to its best ad- 
vantage and won honors in Harvard as an 
athlete and a leader of athletics. Practically 
everything he has done has been attended with 
the distinction of having been done unusually 
early in life. 

He graduated from Harvard college when only 
17, the enginering course at 18, and from the 
law school and was admitted to the bar at 21. 

Having become an expert on military science, 
from study and practice, as a collegian, he 
joined the militia, and became successively, in 
short order, private, corporal, sergeant, cap- 
tain and and engineer on the staff of the 2nd 


brigade, adjutant in the Spanish war, and 
rising then after the war, as the results 
of the proficiency he showed, to lieutenant 


eolonel and adjutant general. Gov. Guild made 
him judge advocate general; Gov. Draper made 
him a major general. At the age of 30 years, 
therefore; he had risen, by pure merit, to a 
military rank that is usually the crowning 
honor of old age. 

In the meantime he had practised law and 


attained similar success. In criminal and civil 
practice, he acquired a reputation for  bril- 
liancy and was honored by Gov. Guild by 
appointment as‘district attorney of Middlesex 
county. In the meantime his reputation as a 
counselor had become so firmly established 
that he was forced to retire from trial practice 
to care for simply his advisory work. 

Gen. Bancroft, as was natural in a young 
man of his energetic temperament, became in- 


terested in several business enterprises, was 
made treasurer of the Boston News Bureau, 
and took up the study of financial conditions, 
which, because of the same application that 
characterizes everything he undertakes resulted 
in a short time in the addition to his other 
extraordinary funds of knowledge of a thor- 
ough perception of latter-day finance. 

About this time the state decided to develop 
the port of Boston. Its legislature appropriated 
$9,000,000 and promised more for the work, at 
the same time authorizing the governor to ap- 
point a board of directors to have charge of 
it. By the terms of the act, practically all 
the responsibility of. the undertaking is placed 
in the chairman of the board. In view of the 
fact that it provided for paying him the larg- 
est salary, it very properly made him the “‘man 
on the job” all the time, the man to receive the 
kicks and the blows, and the other forms of 
abuse and criticism constructive labor al- 
ways receives. His was the responsibility and 
his must be the credit when the work is done. 

Despite his youth, being only 32 at the time, 
the governor and those associated with him in 
the start of this most important undertaking 


recognized in Gen. Bancroft the man they want- 
ed for the job. No fair mind will deny that 
events since have proved that their confidence 
was well placed. 

Marshy land, but suitably located for dock- 
ing purpose, is about to be reclaimed under his 
direction, increasing the real value of the port by 
millions and offering opportunity for the mak- 
ing of more milions at once. Old docks, decayed 
since the days when the maritime business of 
the port utilized their space, were taken over 
by the port board and up-to-date wharves that 
will attract trade substituted. Docks and 
wharves created where there was nothing, but 
water before and steamship lines that have been 
the making of other ports—on this and the 
other side of the Atlantic—induced to make use 
of them. A fish pier, the most complete of 
its kind in the world, and calculated to multi- 
ply by several times the value of the fishing 
industry of the port, has been built. Railroads 
to the sources of supply and to the markets for 


supplies have been apprised of the advantages 
offered by the port of Boston and the value 
to them of a terminal in it. In short, such de- 


velopment of the port has been made or started — 


that*the results in a few years will make it 
one of the greatest ports in the world. 

It is this kind of work that Gen. Bancroft is 
doing; 


this kind of work that he loves; and — 


this kind that is earning for him more from the ~ 


people of his native state than the mere salary — 


he is being paid for his great labors. Gov. Foss 
has made many excellent appointments in his 
three years as governor of Massachusetts, but 
it is doubtful if any of them will rank in 
the history of his administration with that be 
made when he left his campaign in Northamp- 
ton to attend the council meeting at which he 
named Gen. Hugh Bancroft as chairman of the 
board of port directors. 


Asked for Gentle Treatment. 


Patient—Do you think a sudden fright — 
would be likely to bring on a relapse? 2 
Doctor—Most certainly. ' 
Patient—Then please bear that in mind 


when making out your bill.—Stray Stories. 
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CHARLES S. HAMLIN 


Called to Federal Treasury Department by Pres. Wilson in Recognition of 
the Man’s Great Ability—A Democrat of Many Years’ Standing and 
One Who Has Been Always Loyal to Party. 


When the first democratic administration in 
Washington since Grover Cleveland retired 
on March 4, 1897, came to Massachusetts for 
its first appointee of prominence as the repre- 
sentative of the democracy, it selected for as- 
sistant secretary of the treasury department 
the man who held‘ that position during the 
Cleveland administration. Now, as then, Charles 
S. Hamlin occupies a commanding position of 
prestige and power among the democrats, and 
now as then his selection has giyen eminent 
satisfaction to his fellow members of the dem- 
ocracy, here and elsewhere. 

Charles S. Hamlin is a Boston boy, born and 
bred. His father, like himself, was a native of 
Boston, and one of his direct ancestors was 
Maj. Hamlin of Harwich, who commanded a 
regiment in the revolution. Charles S. Hamlin 
attended the Boston schools, graduated from 
Roxbury Latin in 1879, from tarvard in 1883, 
and from the Harvard Law school in 1886. In 
the university he was a friend though not a 
classmate of Theoddre Roosevelt, but then as 
now he was a democrat, and then as now he 
held advanced and consistent grounds in his 
democracy. 

He took an active part in politics from the 
time of his majority, and always took a cred- 
itable part. He waS an officer of the Young 
Men’s Democratic club when that organization 
was in its zenith, he was. working for tariff 
reform as the secretary of the New England 
Tariff Reform league’ more than 20 years ago, 
and 21 years ago he accepted the democratic 
nomination for secretary of the commonwealth, 
but was beaten, of course, because democratic 
secretaries were not then possible. 

In 1893 Pres. Cleveland appointed him assist- 
ant secretary of the United States treasury, 
and he was assigned by Sec. Carlisle to the 
general direction and supervision of revenues 
from customs, to the? supervision of accounting 
in the treasury department and to other work 
of large importance. He returns to Washington 
this year with the reputation of having been 
an official who knew his duty, did it well, and 
was not in any part a figure head or rubber 
stamp. b 

In 1892 Mr. Hamlin was a candidate for the 
democratic nomination for governor, but was 
beaten that year by Col. Gaston. In 1910 he was 
the choice, beyond dispute, of a large majority 
of the democrats of Massachusetts, but that 
year Eugene N. Foss, then claiming to be a 
democrat, was demanding a momination for 
governor on the gréund that he could and 
would reduce the cost of living and as govern- 

or would make a “reciprocity treaty with 

Canada. 

Neither claim was logical, and the democra- 
tic state convention refused to be convinced, 
but finally, in order to straighten out the tan- 
gle, a ‘“‘temporary nomination’ for governor 
was made and a special committee was appoint- 
ed to make a nomination by means of a pos- 

- tal card canvass. The plan had been devised 
by those in control of the machinery for the 
purpose of nominating Mr. Foss and it was 
eminently successful. 

All his life, ever since he entered the field of 
politics, Charles S. Hamlin has taken a pro- 
gressive ground. He is not a demagogue; he 
could not be if he should try, but his record is 
as clear as a whistle on the big things that 
make for political advancement. 

As a candidate for the democratic nomina- 
tion for governor in 1910 he set forth his plat- 
form in a clear and concise manner, and it was 
a platform that appealed to every thinking man 
of both parties. 

Mr. Hamlin believed that a candidate for gov- 
ernor should concern himself with state issues, 
and that platform in itself was an answer to the 
continuous chatter that he represented the re- 
actionaries and the corporations. 

_ Perhaps the most striking paragraph in Mr. 
_ Hamlin’s platform of 1310 was this: 

_ ‘Vigorous opposition to the spirit of com- 
 mercialism which seeks to fasten itself upon 
our institutions, which holds up as an ideal the 
pursuit of wealth rather than of happiness, 
- which seems to be founded upon the convic- 
tion that money is all powerful and that every 
man has his price, and which, if not repudi- 
ated, threatens to undermine our institutions 
and to debase our national character.”’ 

In 1912, as chairman of the Committee on 
Resolutions of the democratic state convention 
Mr. Hamlin reported one of the most progres- 
sive platforms ever enacted by a uemocratic 

onvention. Among its provisons was a clause 
ling for the acquistion by the state of the 


my - VEO * ere 


shares of the Boston and Maine R. R. Co., own- 
ed by the Boston Holding Co. 

Mr. Hamlin, during his busy career as a 
practising lawyer has had many clients—the 
United States government, states, municipali- 
ties, corporatons, railroads and individuals,— 
but no client has ever influenced or sought to 
influence his political opinion or acts. 

And yet there are those in Boston and in 
Massachusetts who, even today, insist that Mr. 


Hamlin as a progressive democrat does not go 
far enough. It may be stated that he went as 
far as the democratic platform and the demo- 
cratic candidate went in the last campaign, that 
he spoke and worked for Wilson and Marshall 
that his powerful voice was heard in behalf of 
advanced democracy wherever his_ services 
could be obtained, and that his appointment ag 
assistant secretary of the treasury represented 
the personal and political conviction of the pres- 
ident himself that as man and democrat 
Charles S. Hamlin was of the required stature. 

In Washington he is immensely popular. His 
ability along lines where ability is rare was 
first manifested as long ago as the early 90’s, 
when certain questions rose in Washington con- 
cerning administrative sections of the tariff 
law. Nelson W. Aidrich, senator from Rhode 
Island, leader of the senate and then its great 
authority on the tariff, wrote to Massachusetts 
requesting that some one be sent to Washing- 
ton who could assist him in drafting workable 
provisions. 

Hamlin went, he proved to be the man, he 
made a hit then and there with John G,. Car- 
lisle, then a senater, and when Carlisle went 


to the treasury portfolio he insisted that Ham- 
lin should go with him. And now, after an ab- 
sence of 16 years, he returns to the treasury de- 
partment, a big man in his own name and giv- 
ing to rather than receiving something from 
the government. And it is an interesting fact 
that, although he was selected as an expert 
to work out administrative questions concern- 
ing the tariff, and selected by a high protector 
of protection, he was then, as he is now, a 
firm believer in tariff reform, as he is in tax 
reform, generally, internal as well as customs, 

it should not be omitted that, when he re- 
tired from the service of the government in 
1897, after the inauguration of Pres. McKinley, 
the latter, who knew and admired him, asked 
to remain as Asst. Secretary of the Treasury 
during his administration and on his refusal ap- 
pointed him a special commissioner of the Umnit- 
ed States to Japan. Later in the same year he 
was commissioner at the convention between 
Russia, Japan and the United States, and a 


commissioner at the convention between Great 
Britain and the United States to determine the 
seal fishery controversy. In 1898 he was made 
a member of the board of commissioners from 
Massachusetts for the Paris exposition. 

As long ago as 1910, in an interview with a 
political reporter, Charles S. Hamlin made this 
statement of his views as to the duty of democ- 
racy: 

“The democratic party must show in no 
doubtful manner that its cause is no partisan 
cause—that on the contrary it is willing to sink 
partisanship and that it offers itself as an in- 
strument of reform to the united people. If the 
people are satisfied that this is our position 
they will rally to our support; if they doubt 
us they will look upon our efforts with cold- 
ness upon the administration in all its 
branches.” 

Inasmuch as Woodrow Wilson is president of 
the United States and Mr. Hamlin is an im- 
portant part of the Wilson administration, 
there would seem to be no doubt that Mr. 
Hamlin’s views in 1910, which were Mr. Wil- 
son’s views in 1912, have been accepted by the 
people of the country. 
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G. O. BLAKE 
WHISKY 


The Leading Brand in 
New England 


EXPORT Ss D ARVARD Export (Green Label) 
(Green Lased) ee By; Beer is the most delicious beer that 
can be brewed. 

The appearance of the bottle on the out- 

side is attractive; the appearance on the 

inside is doubly so. 

Invert the bottle and you will see how 

clear a product it is. 

Open the bottle and you will see all the 

sparkle and brilliancy of beer drawn di- 

rectly from the wood. 

No matter at what temperature Harvard 

Export (Green Label) Beer is served—it — 

never pours flat. 7 
<] 
) 


Then taste it. That is the final test and © 
You WANT a bottled beer with the sparkle of beer drawn Harvard always meets it. ; 


irectly f h d. Then ask f _ 
Gee bia Ba ceca, See ema er Harvard Export (Green Label) Beer is” 
FX PORT so good it is rightly nicknamed by lovers 


( C L ) of good beer as “good old Green Label.” 
REEN LABEL HARVARD BREWING COMPANY ; 


BE Ee rR LOWELL, MASS. ‘Boston Branch: 45 Commercial 


Wharf. 
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FRANK H. POPE 


Democratic Candidate for State Auditor One of the Best Orators in the 
Commonwealth and a Gentleman Who Has “Made Good” 
on the Stump and in the Legislature. 


If the men who shape the democratic ticket 
in this state had any common sense they 
would nominate Frank H. Pope of Leominster 
for lieutenant governor, even if he does come 
from the adjoining town where David I. Walsh, 
the candidate for governor, hails from. What 
the democratic voters want and what they are 
entitled to is a ticket made up of the various 
races that compose the party. They also de- 
sire good men to vote for, even if they all 
come from the same city, town or village and 
all vote at the same polling place on election 
day. 

Frank Pope, however, is a good democrat and 
will go wherever and whenever he is re- 
quested. He has proved his title to being a 
loyal consistent democrat by more than a quar- 
ter of a century of service on the stump for his 
party. Had he been the democratic nominee 
against Cong. Wilder a year ago ‘he would have 
carried the district. Instead, however, the 
nomination went to M. F. O’Connell of Fitch- 
burg and Wilder beat him handily in the three- 
cornered fight for the congressional seat. 

Frank Pope was a democrat when some of 
the men who are now posing as party leaders 
were in swaddling clothes. 

He was expounding democratic principles 
when some of them were going to the kinder- 
garten and he -will be voting for the _ party 
candidates and aiding them on the stump with 
his oratory when some of the men now promi- 
nent in the party organization have quit be- 
cause there is nothing in it for them. 

The democratic state organization leaders 
who prepared the primary slate for the state 
ticket asked Mr. Pope to be the party candi- 
date for state auditor and like the good demo- 
cratic soldier that he is, Mr. Pope consented. 
He will be the nominee for that office without 
any opposition. As the candidate for state 
auditor he will be in a position to aid his 
party associates on the state ticket. His long 
service in the legislature, his intimate knowl- 
edge of state affairs and especially state fin- 
ances, gained through his membership of the 
house ways and means committee gives him 
an insight into the inner workings of the vari- 
ous state departments possessed by no other 
man on the state ticket. 


Easily one of the best speakers in the legis- 
lature when he wasS a member, Mr. Pope al- 
ways carried great weight and influence when 
he got up to favor or oppose a measure before 
the house or a committee of the legislature. 
He retired from the legislature last year, hav- 
ing served five years as the representative of 
11th Worcester district. 


If Mr. Pope should be elected there is no 
man in the state whom the present incumbent 
of the office, John E. White of Tisbury, would 
yield his office more gracefully and willingly 
to. They have served in the legislature to- 
gether and are old friends. 

For 30 years Frank H. Pope has been a 
hard working journalist. He joined the staff 
of the Boston Globe in the early 80s and is 
in charge of one of the most populous districts 
in the state. He is one of the most valued 
members of Gen. Taylor’s staff and in the 
old days, when the Globe used to give its 
annual dinners to hundreds of employees Mr. 
Pope was one of the all-star attractions. The 
labor leaders and agitators, for the want of 
something else to talk about, entered a pro- 
test against giving the contract for the annual 
Globe banquet to a caterer whom they claimed 
did not employ union waiters. 


That lead to a controversy between’ the 
walking delegate and the Taylor family and it 
ended the Globe banquets, much to the regret 
of the employees who had been the guests of 
that paper every May day. 

Frank H. Pope is a native of Sandwich, 
which, in a measure explains his readiness at 
all times to go to the rescue of any matter that 
Cape folks are interested in. The magnetism 
of his personal charm is felt instantly as soon 
as one is brought into contact with him. A 
man of wide reading, a debater of unusual 
ability, an orator of rare power he has been 
in great demand as a public speaker ever since 
he attained his majority in 1875. 

In his early days Mr. Pope took up elocution 
and was-often heard on the lecture platform. 
It was in the day that the lyceum was flour- 
ishing and a good platform speaker was in de- 
mand. As a reader Frank Pope was known 
far and wide, but the lure of the types and 
the printing press weened him away from his 


early profession and he joined the reportorial 
staff of the Globe. 

The late Gov. Russell and Judge Corcoran 
were his intimate friends.. Both of these dis- 
tinguished democratic leaders love him as a 
brother. For them and his party he spoke 
from every platform of the state. To men like 
Frank Pope both owed much of their success 
in public life. Mr. Pope’s reputation as a pub- 
lic speaker spread all over New England and 
the adjoining states and in the hotly contested 


Cleveland campaigns he was sent into other 
states to expound the principles of his party 
by the democratic national committee. 


Personally Mr. Pope is one of the most 
loveable of men. He is jovial, big-hearted 
and broad-minded. For the unfortunate and 


the aftlicted he has the deepest sympathy and 
has always done his share toward helping them 
fight the battles of life and improve their con- 
dition. : 

Labor has no truer friend in public life today 
than Frank Pope. At home and away from 
home Mr. Pope is regarded as one of the best 
equipped men in public life in this state. The 
fact that his old legislative district was strong- 
ly republican didn’t prevent him from going to 
the legislature just as long as he wanted to. 
Judging from his increasing vote every year 
his name was on the ballot for election, Mr. 
Pope might have remained in the legislature 
for life. 

His associates in the legislature, men of 
all sorts of political faiths, regarded him as 
one of the big, brainy men of the legisla- 
ture and he was always accorded a seat of 
honor at all functions. Every speaker under 
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whom he served picked him for important 
positions, Mr. Pope served for four years on 
the committee on rules and five on the com- 
mittee on ways and means, two of the most im- 
portant bodies of the~ legislature. It is 
virtually the speaker’s cabinet. With them 
he consults on all matters of importance that 
come before the legislature and they exercise 
a wide influence in shaping affairs before the 
law making branch of the state government: 

After the strenuous silver campaign in 1896 
when there was an attempted reorganization 
of the democratic state committee and demo- 
crats all over the commonwealth were duck- 
ing, Mr. Pope was chosen as secretary of the 
state committee and served in that position. 
He was for 10 years chairman of the demo- 
cratic town committee of his home town and 
he has never refused to put his shoulder to 
the wheel to help a real democrat running for 
office. 

Mr. Pope received his education in the public 
schools and at Dean Academy, Franklin, Mass. 


‘ 


He belongs to many social and fraternal so- 
cieties in his part of the state and is the life 
of every gathering that he is in. Republicans 
and democrats have the greatest respect for 
him, You never have to wonder where Frank 
Pope is in a political fight. You never have 
to worry about what he is likely to do. He 
takes his stand early in the game and he never 
wobbles about. 

A list of the good things that he secured for 
his district and the things which he did for the 
public benefit while in the legislature would 
take a page of Practical Politics to record. 
No man has more weight in legislative coun- 
cil in his. service in the legislature. Always 
courteous in his treatment of associates and 
the public, Frank H, Pope makes new friends 
every day and keeps his old ones, 


Barber Too Personal. 

“You are getting very bald, sir,’’ said the 
barber. 

“You, yourself,” ‘retorted the customer, 
“are not free from a number of defects that 
I could mention if I cared to become per- 
sonal,’’—Louisville Courier-Journal, 
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PRACTICAL POLITIGS. 


H. DAVIS 


Leading Bull Moose and a Man Whose Activity in the Business World Have 
Brought Him into Close Contact with Big Concerns and 
Made Him an Ardent Progressive. 


Charles Henry Davis of South Yarmouth, 
chairman of the “bull moose’? committee on 
finance, has added another new job to the al- 
ready long list of duties which he is perform- 
ing in the interest of the cause of the pro- 
gressives. 

Mr. Davis’ intimate knowledge of the peo- 
ple and topography of Massachusetts and his 
broad experience, has made him particularly 
well qualified to plan the Bird tour so as to 
obtain the best results with the least incon- 
venience to the standard bearer of his party. 

An engineer, business man of large and va- 
ried interests, a writer and an inventor, 
Charles Henry Davis had more than enough 
to keep a half dozen ordinary men busy be- 
fore he became interested in the progressive 
movement. 

Mr. Davis is a Pennsylvanian by birth, but 
has made Massachusetts his home for many 
years. He was educated in the public and 
private schools of this country and Europe and 
in 1883 he took up the study of mining engi- 
neering in the school of mines, Columbia uni- 
versity. In 1885 he added civil engineering and 
was graduated from Columbia as a civil en- 
gineer two years later. He won high honors 
in college, graduating at the head of-a class 
of 50. 

After leaving college Mr. Davis entered the 
employ of the Thomson-Houston Electric com- 
pany at Lynn. Im 1887 he entered the em- 
ploy of the Sawyer-Mann Electric company 
of New York, where he made estimatos 
for and designed steam and electric plants and 
finally became assistant to the general mana- 
ger in charge of the selling department. This 
department did the estimating for the branch 
agencies in Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washing- 
ton, Minneapolis, Racine and San Francisco 
branches of the company. When the Sawyer- 
Mann company was merged with the Westing- 
house company in 1888, Mr. Davis continued 
this work, but on a larger scale. 

Mr. Davis left the Westinghouse company 
in 1889 to pursue his profession as a civil en- 
gineer, with offices of his own, and for the next 
13 years was engaged in various big enter- 
prises. 

Among these, together with the offices that 
he held in connection with them are the fol- 
lowing: American Road Machine company, 
(president); State Line & Sullivan Railroad 
company (vice-president); People’s Coal com- 
pany, Limited, Toronto, Canada (vice-presi- 
dent); Acme Coal company of New York (sec- 
retary and treasurer); the senn Iron & Coal 
company, Ohio vice-president); General Trad- 
ing company of Philadelphia (manager); Good 
Roads Machinery company of West Virginia 
(vice-president); Charles Henry Davis & Part- 
ners, (senior partner); Barclay Railroad com- 
pany (president), Long Valley Coal company 
(president); John Stephenson company, lim- 
ited, New York (president); Miller Oil com- 
pany (owner); Derby & New Haven Electric 
Railroad company (owner); Portsmouth Street 
Railroad company (managing engineer); Sara- 
toga Traction company (managing engineer); 
Saratoga Northern Railroad company (manag- 
ing engineer); Derby Street Railroad company 
(managing engineer). 

For years Mr. Davis has “bucked” the big 
trusts in various ways. One of the biggest vic- 
tories he ever achieved, when he was opposing 
the “interests,’’ occurred during the great coal 
strike of 1902. He succeeded in operating his 
coal mining properties all through the strike 
when the miners in all of the other mines 
about him joined the ‘‘walkout.’’ His success 
on this occasion is said to have netted him a 
fortune. At any rate it enabled thousands of 
shivering Americans to secure much-needed 
relief. 


Among the scientific societies in which he 
has membership are the following: The 
American Society of Civil Engineers, the 


American Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
the American Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers, the American Institute of Mining Engi- 
neers, the Western Society of Engineers (Chi- 
cago), the Franklin Institute (Philadelphia), 
the Canadian Society of Civil Engineers, the 
American Society of Naval Engineers, the So- 
ciety of Naval Architects and Marine Engi- 
neers, the Institution of Engineers and Ship- 
builders in Scotland, the New York Academy 
of Sciences, the Engineers’ Society of Western 
Pennsylvania, the Institution of Electrical En- 
gineers (England), the Technical Society of the 


Pacific Coast and Mechanics -Institute, the 
Civil Engineers’ Club of Cleveland, the Engi- 
neering Association .of the South (Nashville), 
the Engineering association of New South 
Wales (Australia), the Louisiana Engineering 
society (New Orleans), the Iron and Steel In- 
stitute (London), the Engineers’ Society of 
Western New York (Buffalo), the Engineers’ 
Club of Philadelphia, the Engineers’ Club of 
St. Louis, the North of England Institute of 


Mining and Mechanical Engineers, the Boston 


- 


Society of Civil Engineers, the Engineers’ 
Club of Cincinnati, the American Mathemati- 
cal society, the Staffordshire Iron and Steel 
Institute (England), the Montana Society of 
Engineers, life member of the Nova Scotian 
Institute of Natural Science, life member of 
the Institution of Civil Engineers of Ireland, 
member of the American Society of Heating 
and Ventilating Engineers, the American So- 
ciety for Testing Materials, the Eastern Main- 
tenance of Way Association, the American 
Railway Master Mechanics’ association, the 
Railway Signaling association, the Air Brake 
association, the American Railway Engineer- 
ing and Maintenance of Way association, the 
Master Car Builders’ association, the Associ- 
ation of Railway Superintendents of Bridges 
and Buildings, the Roadmasters and Mainten- 
ance of Way association, the American Soci- 
ety of Railroad Superintendents, the New 
York Railroad club, the St. Louis Railway 
club, the Central Railway club (Buffalo), the 
Northwest Railway club (Minneapolis), the 
Southern & Southwestern Railway club (At- 
lanta), the Western Railway club (Chicago), 


the Pacific Coast Railway club (San Francis- 
co), the New England Railroad club, and the 
Texas Railway club. 


He is a member of the New York Zoologi- 
cal society, the National Geographical society, 
the American, Museum of Natural History, 
the American Geographical society, the Amer- 
ican Forestry association, and a life member 
of the Nantucket Historical association. 


Mr. Davis’ yachting club connections in- 
clude membership in the following clubs: The 
Atlantic Yacht club (New York), the Bever- 
ly Yacht club (Massachusetts), the Boston 
Yacht club, one of the largest for small 
yachts in this country, the Chatham Yacht 
club (Cape Cod), the Corinthian Yacht club 
(Marblehead), the Eastern Yacht club, the 
leader in New England waters, the Edgar- 
town Yacht club (Nantucket sound), the In- 
dian Harbor Yacht club (Greenwich), the 
Larchmont Yacht club, the leader of Long 
Island Sound, the Manhasset Bay Yacht club 


| 


(Long Island), the New Bedford Yacht club 
(Buzzards’ Bay), the New York Yachtclub, the 
Rhode Island Yacht club, the Royal Canadian 
Yacht club, the Royal Nova Scotia Yacht 
Squadron, the Sachem’s Head Yacht club 
(Long Island sound), the Seawanhaka-Corin- 
thian Yacht club (Oyster Bay), and the Wian- 
no Yacht club (Cape Cod). 

He is also connected with the following: 
The Lawyers’ club of New York, the Union 
League clubs of both New York and Phila- 
delphia, the Municipal Art societly of New 
York, the Copley society of Boston, fellow of 
the American Fine Arts’ society of New 
York, the Metropolitan Parks association of 
New York, the Montclair Athletic club (New 
Jersey) and the Bass River Golf club. He is a 
subscriber to many public and private organ- 
izations, such as Peace Society of the City of 
New York, Lincoln Farm association, Pres. Me- 
Kinley’s monument, Liberty Statue in New 
York harbor, Charity Organization society of 
New York, Women’s Prison association of 
New York, and the New Yerk Kindergarten 
asseciation. ; 
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JOSEPH A. 


PRACTICAL POLITICS: 


MAYNARD ~— 


Young Man Who Heads Boston Democratic City Organization, a Business 
Man First and a Politician Afterward, but He Never Permits 
Politics to Interfere with Business. 


If there is a man in Boston who can be 
said to have given 1,000 percent to the demo- 
cratic party for what he has received from 
the party, there are thousands, familiar with 
Boston political conditions, who will say that 


Joseph A. Maynard, president of the demo- 
cratic city committee of Boston, is that man. 

For 17 years ‘Joe’? Maynard, as he is fa- 
miliarly called, has been a drudge-horse for 
the party in Boston. Whether in the com- 
paratively insignificant position of mere pre- 
cinct captain for the Hendricks club in Ward 
8, or in the more distinguished office of presi- 
dent of the democratic city committee, May- 
nard has worked hard, early and late, smil- 
ingly always. 

Joe Maynard never asked a reward for his 
efforts for the party except the pleasure he 
derived from success. He was satisfied to 


_ see the results of his activity show, year after 


year, as they did, in the success of the causes 
that he espoused. 

But after 138 years of honest and hard 
toil for the party in Ward 8 he was 
finally induced—but only by constant urging 


5 of his friends—to permit the use of his name 


for a federal office. 


He has not yet been 
Selected for the post and he may never be, 
but he will be the same loyal Joe Maynard 


and he will still work as hard for the party 
as ever. 
his own ambitions for the ultimate good of 
the cause; 
_ party flouted 


Long ago he had learned to sink 


the principles under which the 
its banner were uppermost in 
his mind, not the men who happened to con- 


trol it, the party at the time. 


Yet for all those years of service, ‘“Joe’’ 
ynard is still a young man. He was born 
in 1875 on the first day of the yean The 


place was not far from the spot where the 
Hendricks club in Ward 8 now stands. He 
went to school as a boy in the schools of 
Ward 8. The streets of Ward 8 were his 
playground, the youth of Ward 8 were his 


When he had reached 


constant playmates. 
the age of, 21 on the first day of 1896, and 


had decided to take an active part in poli- 


tics, he applied for 


and received admission 
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dnto the Hendricks club, which then as now 
_ directed the politics of the ward. 


Maynard knew the ward; he knew the peo- 
ple. He was bright, quick to grasp a situa- 
tion, straight-forward and dependable, there- 
fore his rise in the club was rapid and be- 
fore he had cast his first vote he had been 
made a precinct officer and a lieutenant of 
Martin M. Lomasney. 

He did not seek to hold public office be- 
cause he was too busily engaged in business. 
Politics was only for his spare time. At the 
age Of 17 he secured employment with the 
F. W. Webb company, dealers in plumbing 
goods, as office boy. He had applied himself 
to the business of the firm so vigorously and 
faithfully that at first voting age he had ris- 
en to prominence in the house, being at that 
time the firm’s youngest, though most prom- 
ising, salesman. He liked business and he 
liked politics. But he put business before 
politics always. This was why it was 1902 
before Martin Lomasney could induce him to 
take a public office. : 


A delicate situation having arisen between 
rival candidates in the WHen@ricks club for 
a seat in the Common Council from the ward, 
Lomasney asked ‘Joe’? Maynard to take the 
place to avoid trouble. Maynard took it and 
served three terms as a city father He was 
offered the club’s support for legislative hon- 
ors, but he did not wish them, and though 
yearly pressed to take one office or another, 


,he steadily declined until he took the presi- 


dency of the city committee in 1910. 

In the meantime he had risen rapidly in 
business. Besides his work for the F. W. 
Webb company, he had experimented in the 
manufacture of plumbing goods himself, met 
with ‘success from the start, became and is 
still, sole owner of the firm McAuliffe company 
manufacturers of plumbing supplies with a 
plant; in Chelsea. 

In ‘the Webb company he filled one posi- 
tion of importance after another, going high- 
er all the time, until now he is a director in 
the business and one of the largest stock- 
holders. 


His business ability became generally 
4 . . 

recognized and he was induced to accept a 

directorship in the Fidelity Trust company 


and trusteeship in the Hibernia Savings bank. | 

As head of the democratic city committee 
he whipped the party in the city into such 
shape that from being carried by a republican 
candidate for governor, or giving the demo- 
cratic candidate a mere 10,000 plurality be- 
fore, under Maynard’s administration it~ has 
given 22,000, 28,000 and even 30,000 plurality 
for the democratic state ticket. 

Maynard’s' political activities have  fre- 
quently taken him outside the Boston sphere. 
For four years he has been a member of: the 
democratic state committee, the last two 
serving as chairman of its executive com- 
mittee. He was one of the committee of four 
entrusted by the now famous Faneuil hall 
convention of 1910 to name the head of the 
state ticket, and though the vigor of every 
newspaper editorial column in Boston was di- 
rected to attacks upon him at that time be- 
cause he insisted that Eugene N. Foss was 
the logical, and therefore, the safest, candi- 
date for the gubernatorial nomination, May- 
nard stuck to Foss and kept Macleod with 
him until Foss got the nomination. 

Maynard is still youthful, vigorous in busi- 
ness and politics, and able, and honors from 
city, state, or nation are predicted for him 
by all who know the calibre of the man and 
the general good-will all feel toward him: 


ay 
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PRACTICAL POLITICS. 


SIDNEY 0. BIGNEY 


A High Type of Citizen Whose Services to the Republican Party Have Been 
Such as to Entitle Him to Recognition, and Who Will Undoubtedly 
Be Called Soon to Serve the People. 


It is in men of the type of Hon. Sidney O. 
Bigney of Attleboro that the republican party 
owes its solid foundation, cemented tight as it 
is with party loyalty, business sagacity and 
that never-give-up- spirit. Passing political 


hurricanes may 
of the party; 


demolish the upper structure 


but the foundation always is 


there, ready for the rebuilding and assuring 
an enduring life of usefulness. 
Some day without doubt the party leaders 


will prevail upon* Col. Bigney to listen to the 
requests of his host of friends in the _ state 
that he become a candidate for an important 
state office, even at the cost of a business sac- 
rifice; for it is conceded without argument 
that it is men of just the material Col. Bigney 
has, that are needed in these times. 
Personally Col. Bigney prefers to fight in 
the ranks; and the g. o. p. chieftains will tell 
you that he is a tireless worker, and an ag- 
gressive fighter, always ready to do anything 
to aid the party, of which he has been a 


life-long member. So far he has resisted the 
invitations to enter the political lists as a 
candidate for an office big enough to allow 


him to show the Bigney attributes to the best 
advantage of the state, but the call is grow- 
ing louder every day. Best of all, it is made 
in the belief that his candidacy would be a 
good thing for party and state. Col Bigney 
would never seek an Office for the mere sake 
of title and salary. He doesn’t need either; 
but his friends perhaps are justified in the 
belief that he might be receptive if convinced 
that he could serve party and state, or state 
and party, by holding office. And the same 
friends will have him in the ring yet. 


When Col. Bigney thinks that there is some- 
thing rotten in the republican Denmark, he 
doesn’t grow peevish, and run _ across’ the 
street to join another party. On the contra- 
ry he takes off his coat and goes to work iha 


quite efficient way in the ranks of his own 
party to bring about reform, when he is con- 
vinced that there are things to be reformed. 
And usually he wins out, without parading 
his fight and its results to his own advantage. 

When the colonel was a candidate for dele- 
gate-at-large to the republican national con- 
vention in 1908, there were some slate-makers 
away up who grinned a bit and took on one 
of those “‘let-him-run-poor chap’’ expressions. 
But Col. Bigney. did run, showed political acu- 
men of a high grade, went right to the voters 
and was elected. Not an agitator, understand, 
but a man with the ability to agitate consid- 
erably when he desires, 

Col. Bigney is essentially a business man 
and the fact is apparent in everything he un- 
dertakes. He is president and treasurer of the 
Sidney O. Bigney company, president and 
treasurer of the Allison Manufacturing com- 
pany and president of the Sidney Suspender 
company, all of Atteboro, Mass. While the 
term ‘‘business man’s candidate’ is  per- 
spiring from overwork, sometimes, yet Mr. 
Bigney would fill the requirements of the 
ease without any difficulty. He did his 
share in placing Attleboro on the map, 
as one of the greatest jewelry manufacturing 


centres in the world. He owns one of the 
largest jewelry factories in the state, and he 
has developed his business and made it the 


success it is by his own ability. The people 


of Attleboro recognized his ability as a bus- 
iness man and his progressiveness, which is 
always balanced with the right kind of conser- 
vatism, by electing him president of the first 
board of trade in Attleboro’s history. At the 
time of his election the place had a popula- 
tion of about 15,000; today it is about 20,000. 
Much of the increase in its prosperity can be 
traced to Col. Bigney’s effort in providing ac- 
commodations for some of its industries. 

On several occasions he has been the 
spokesman of ‘Massachusetts manufacturers 
when important legislation was pending at 
Washington. He once was sent to oppose the 
ratification of a French treaty which threat- 
ened to cause serious harm to the jewelry 
trade and other industries of New England, 
The eventual defeat of the proposed treaty 
bears witness to the successful accomplish- 
ment of his mission. 

While a member of the governor’s council 
from the second district he gained an intimate 
knowledge of state affairs. In fact he is al- 
ways a close student of all matters affecting 
the state and a reliable authority. 

Personally Bigney is democratic and cordial, 
and a credit to his work at all times, wheth- 
er engaged in his own business or in politics. 
An extensive employer of labor, he has build- 
ed his jewelry success in great measure by 
consistently fair treatment of his employees, 
and not infrequently he has appeared before 
legislative committees in the interest of leg- 
islation desired by the working man. He has 
made good in his own affairs, and when the 
time comes, there is every reason to believe 
that he will do the same in the affairs of the 
commonwealth. Col. Bigney stands high so- 
cially and is a member of some of the leading 
clubs of the state. 
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JAMES A. 


LOWELL 


Member of a Famous Family Who Has Made Good as a Student, a Citizen, 
a Legislator and an Investigator Now Called to Important 
Service for the State. 


The name of Lowell has been prominent in 
the history of the commédnwealth for genera- 
tions, and it has been prominent along the 
lines of constructive work and genuine achieve- 
ment James A. Lowell, chairman of the com- 
mission on industry and labor, appoiated by 
Gov. Foss, has added lustre to the name as 
an elective and appointed official, and in lis 
new position he will demonstrate that Gov. 


Foss made no mistake in selecting him for 
duties of rare importance to the comm)n- 
wealth and to its citizens. 


Gov. Foss has had many critics, but in ihe 
matter «cf such appolntments as would count 
much for good or ill he has succeeded in sat- 
isfving the people more than he has satisfied 
some of the politicians. But his selection of 
James A. Lowell as chairman of the commis- 
sion on industries and labor gave unqnaiified 
satisfacticn, not only to every citizen who knew 
him, kut to those who as representatives of 
the commonwealth and as political leaders have 
gome in contact with him in the course’ of 
their cfficial or political duties. 

James A. Lowell is a son of Newton, and 
Newton is a city that would not be afraid, if 
the test were possible, to compare her jewels 
with the famous jewels of Cornelia. Not only 
las WNer.ton raised good men, but she his 
appreciated them after she has reared them, 
and she has sent to the general court, year 
after year, men who have done credit to the 
city which thus honored them and which they, 
by the quality of their representation, highly 
ronored. 

Mr. Lowell fitted at Hopkinton and was grad- 
uated from Harvard in the class of 1891. we 
ent:red the law, and soon won a reputation as 
a meimnber of the profession who was making 
good along lines not altogether spectacular or 
even popular, but solid and substantial and in 
the long run most to be desired. While he 
practiced law he studied law; while he repre- 
sented men he studied men and their interests. 
He was broadening from the very first day 
that he opened his office for the reception of 
clients, and he has been broadening and de- 
veloping ever since. 

Mr. Lowell was sent to the general court 
from Newton in 1904. By that time he had 
won his place as a lawyer who practiced noth- 
ing but law, which is something of a distinc- 
tion if you stop long enough to think it over. 
Because of that reputation, and because he 
was known to the appointing power as one 
whose knowledge of the law had a _ bed-rock 
foundation, he was appointed in his very first 
year as a member of the committee on ju- 
diciary. 

Mr. Lowell took hold of questions in com- 
mittee that the average member likes to dodge 
or transfer. Not being built that way, he 
didn’t work that way. To him his duties were 
real, and he made them count. He was will- 
ing, which is a good deal, but backed his will- 
ingness with abiity, which is much more. Re- 
elected the next year, he was appointed to the 
committee on constitutional amendments and 
retained his place on judiciary. A member of 
the committee on constitutional amendents 
has few opportunities to make flamboyant 
speeches, but he has a chance, when oppor- 
tunity walks into his committee room, to 
show that he knows something about the con- 
stitution and all that should be known about 
amendments, acquired and prospective. 

He was elected for a third terin, very nat- 
urally, for Newton, although she rears a lot 
of good men with political aspirations, does 
not hurry them into and then out of public 
office. Mr. Lowell, running for a third term, 
Was boomed with enthusiasm for speaker of 
the house, but he quashed the boom jn his 
usual straightforward manner. Louis A. Froth- 
ingham had retired to make the run for mayor 
against John F. Fitzgerald and Joseph Walker 
of Brookline was a candidate. Mr. Lowell 
promptly gave his allegiance to Mr. Walker, 
whose personal and political friend he was and 
to whose cause he was loyal day in and day 
out. Mr. Walker was defeated that year by 
John N. Cole, and the latter never did a fairer 
and squarer thing than when, in spite of the 
fact that Lowell had supported Walker, he 
made Lowell chairman of the committee on 
judiciary, a position which carries with it, by 
e€ommon consent, the floor leadership for the 


. majority party. 


It was that act which did much to heal the 
wounds caused by the somewhat bitter contest 
for the speakership and brought both sides 
within speaking distance of each other. As 
chairman of the committee on judiciary in 
his third year, Mr. Lowell continued to make 
good, his committee reports were based on 
law and common sense, they commanded the 
respect and confidence of the legislators, and 
Mr. Lowell, closing his career as a representa- 
tive when he ended his third term, retired with 
the friendship of every member of the house, 
as well as their high respect. And then he 
went back to the law. . 


It himself a 


Gov. 
large employer of labor, to select a commission 


devolved upon Draper, 
to consider the somewhat important matter 
of workingmens’ compensations. The question 
had been before successive legislatures, it had 
been reported upon, legislated upon and re- 
legislated upon, but no one was Satisfied, not 
even the employers of labor, although it should 
be said that the latter had usually obtained 
the big end of every alleged solution of the 
problem. 

The labor unions demanded action along the 
line of labor’s rights, and that action they were 
unable to get. Admittedly such legislation as 
had been obtained was unsatisfactory. The 
subject reached the legislature of 1910, which 
was of high grade and conecientious. It de- 
ferred action until late, and then, tackling the 


subject in dead earnest, found that it was 
one which demanded something more than 
committee solution in that or any other legis- 
lature. And the result was a provision for an 
appointment of a commission that would have 
time enough to treat the whole subject intel- 
ligently and fairly and make a report that 
would be based on research. 

To that commission Goy. Draper appointed 
James A. Lowell as chairman. 

Perhaps that is why, knowing the work that 
Mr. Lowell had done as a member of the 
commission on workingmen’s compensation, 
Gov. Foss named him as chairman of the new 
commission on labor and industries—a com- 
mission that has even more important work to 
do, a commission that must combine progress 
with sanity, a commission that must not per- 
mit itself to be controlled by fads and faddists 
on the one hand, or by hidebound and selfish 
conservatism on the other. 

Those who know James A. Lowell know that, 
as chairman of the commission, he may be 
trusted fully to do his duty to the common- 
wealth. The subjects which the commission 
will consider are subjects to which Chairman 


Lowell has give intelligent consideration. He 
brings to his work an open mind, a freedom 
from prejudice, a purpose to do things. ‘The 
commission has large opportunity, but it 
should prove equal to it, and if it does not the 
fault will not lie with the chairman. 

There have been commissions in Massachu- 
setts which, ending their labors, left behind 
them uncertainty, entanglements and a de- 
mand for still another commission to straighten 
out what they did. That will not be the rec- 
ord of the Massachusetts commission on labor 
and industry. It will do what it has to do 
in a thorough manner, and the people of the 
commonwealth may well rejoice that, at its 
head, is James A. Lowell of Newton—a Low- 
ell who has made and is making good in the 
galaxy of Lowells. 
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PRACTICAL. POLITICS. 


JOHN HAYS HAMMOND 


Noted Engineer a World Figure, but withal a Loyal American and a Public- 
Spirited Citizen Whose Contributions to the Well-Being 
of Gloucester Have Been of Great Value. 


Massachusetts republicans consider them- 
selves fortunate indeed in having at their com- 
mal the services of a man of John Hays 
Hammond’s ability and standing. 

Ever since Mr. Hammond took up his resi- 
dence in Massachusetts he has interested him- 
self in republican politics and has done every- 
thing he could to help the party, but this is the 
first opportunity he has had to do real organi- 
zation work. Mr. Hammond is a progressive 
in the truest sense of the word. For years he 
has seen the trend of things in his party, 
warned the leaders of what would happen if 
they didn’t get a little closer to the people. 
The old oligarchy in this state always resent- 
ed interference on the part of anybody not 
in their own chosen clique and when Mr.’ Ham- 
mond came into Massachusetts and took up his 
residence in Gloucester they frowned and 
scowled at him but he went right on through 
the agency of the league of republican clubs, 
doing the political work cut out for him by 
the national leaders all over the country. 

Mr. Hammond is a great believer in young 
men and he has always tried to impress on 
his associates in all political work the neces- 
sity of interesting the young men. He real- 
izes that the old men are daily passing away 
and that no party can maintain its strength 
that does not maintain recruiting stations. He 
has done much to arouse the party spirit 
among the republicans of Essex county and his 
work in the last campaign in behalf of the can- 
didacy of Cong. Gardner was appreciated and 
acknowledged by that gentleman and his 
friends. 

Mr. Hammond is a republican by conviction. 
From an old and well-known democratic family 
he was by all family tradition, by birth and by 
training a democrat, but when he began to mix 
with the outside world and touch elbows with 
the great captains of industry in his capacity 
as a mining engineer and business man, he be- 
came convinced that the best interests of the 
country could be served only through the pol- 
icy of protection to American industries and 
not .y a low tariff that barely skirted the free 
trade border. That conviction has been streng- 
thened by years of contact with the business 
of the world and the fact that the republican 
party happens to be shelved just now. hasn’t 
changed his belief one bit. 

Some day, perhaps ere long, his political as- 
sociates will see his worth aS a man and 
recognize his availability as a candidate for 
political office in this state. It is a good bet 
that Mr. Hammond would turn such a proposi- 
tion down, but it is well to bear his name in 
mind. Some day after the republicans have 
experimented with candidates of various sorts 
they may have the gumption to turn to a 
man like Hammond. If they do his friends pre- 
dict that he will sweep the state as a can- 
didate for governor. 

The thought of it may shock some of the 
older families who have regarded the republican 
party as their own private property, but sooner 
or later they will make up their minds that a 
man of the Hammond type will have to consent 
to allow the use of his name for governor. 

A big business: man he is, yet in sympathy 
with the aims and purposes of the workingmen. 
He has worked himself in the mines of America 
and South Africa. He never asked a miner to 
go where he wouldn’t go himself. He believes 
in workingmen organizing to protect themselves 
and to better their conditions. He would be a 
union man himself, he has often said, if he 
were earning his bread by the sweat of his 


brow. oe 
Mr. Hammond is also. one of the nation’s 
conservationists, and in this connecton it 


may be well to go back a little into history 
and point how, if congress had acted upon the 
advice of Mr. Hammond and those associated 
with him on the Roosevelt commission of 1905 
to revise the federal mining laws, the alleged 
attempt of capitalists to secure a monopoly of 
the Alaskan coal deposits could never have 
taken place. 

The commission, which was composed of five 
mining engineers strongly urged upon the 
United States government the withdrawal from 
entry of all its coal lands and recommended 
that these lands be held in future by the gov- 
ernment and leased under certain conditions. 

That report is on file in Washington, but 
congress, unfortunately, did not act upon it 

His brains, his great ability, his eapacity for 
organization, his tremendous activity, his sym- 
pathetic nature has long been recognized by 


the great financiers and business men of this 
continent and in Europe. As an old time friend 
of William Howard Taft, Mr. Hammond did all 
he could to land him the nomination at Chicago 
last year. He was shrewd -enough to rec- 
ognize that the republican party was doomed to 
defeat, but he realized that it were better to 
go down to defeat with Taft, sticking to re- 
publican principles, than to win with the 
neurotic and erratic Roosevelt and on the lat- 
ter’s harum scarum platform with its socialistic 
leanings. 

Had Pres. Taft taken the advice of men like 
Hammond and had such men in his cabinet 
the result might have been different. Mr. 


Hammond and other elose friends of Pres. Taft 
knew of the disloyalty of members of the cabi- 
net and repeatedly urged that they be given 
their walking tickets, but the good-natured 
president declined to make a public example of 
the men who were undermining his adminis- 
tration and furnishing ammunition to the 
enemy. He was too considerate of their feel- 
ings. The result of the election would not have 
been changed but Mr. Taft and his friends 
would have had the satisfaction of knowing 
that the conspirators had been discovered and 
dealt with in a manner befitting their conduct. 

John Hays Hammond is one of the most 
democratic of men. He likes to mix with the 
common people. From them he gains _ his 
knowledge of what the public is thinking of. 
He might have gone to Bar Harbor or New- 
port or a dozen othtr fashionable American 
watering places to make his residence, but he 
preferred the hardy fishermen of Cape Ann as 
his neighbors to the exclusive summer colonists 
of the North Shore and other localities, 


Mr. Hammond was chosen by Pres. Taft to 
represent this nation at the coronation of King 
George, and the president’s reasons for nam- 
ing him do more honor to the great engineer 
than did the mere fact that he was picked torep- 
resent the greatest republic of all time at the 
crowning of a king whose authority—judged 
from the viewpoint of real kings—is practically 
nil. He was chosen simply because he repre- 
sented the best in American manhood, in 
American enterprise and in American thought; 
because in fact, he, himself typified in his own 
life the high principles for which this nation 
stands. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hammond have done a lot for 
Gloucester and its people since they took up 
their residence in the fishing city of the North 
shore. Mr. Hammond’s interesting life story 
has been told before in the columns of this 
publication. Suffice it to say that no Ameri- 
ean in private life is better known throughout 
the world than John Hays Hammond. Massa- 
chusetts, moreover, has no warmer admirer 
than its distinguished adopted son. 

Mr. Hammond’s activities are not confined 
to Gloucester, by any means, although in that 
city he is regarded as one of the foremost cit- 


izens, not only from the fact that he is prob- 
ably most renowned, but because of the man- 


ner in which he undertakes those civic duties — 


that most men and many whose time is no- 
where nearly in so great demand as Mr. Ham- 
mond’s, so adroitly pass over to others. He is 
an active member of the Gloucester republi- 
can city committee, chairman of the Gilbert 
hospital board of trustees, and a member of 
the school board. Nationally also he has un- 


dertaken great civic duties and is at the pres- ~ 


ent time chairman of the industrial economic 
department of the National Civic Federation, 
and has places also on the committee on safe- 
ty appliances, the committee to reduce loss 
of life in mining, where he and John Mitchell, 
head of the Mine Workers’ union, are co- 
laborers, and on the committee on mining 
laws. He was appointed by Pres. Roosevelt to 
the commission to study the best methods of 
conserving the nation’s natural resources and 


spicuous public worth, 
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PRACTICAL POLITICS. 


JOSEPH A. PLOUFF 


One of the State’s Foremost French-Canadian Citizens and One Who Works 
as Hard for His People as He Does for Himself— es 
A Hustler Who Does Things. 


One of the greatest needs of the democratic 
party in Massachusetts has been the acces- 
‘sion of young men who were willing to hustle 
and who possessed the ability to hustle intel- 

t ligently. For years there was a scarcity of 
this kind of material, and it was not until 
the campaign of James H. Vahey for the gov- 
ernorship in 1908 that they made their appear- 
ance. Among those who volunteered for ser- 
vice ‘at that time was Joseph A. Plouff of 
Ware, and the work that he did at that time 
was so effective that it had much to do with 
rehabilitating the party after the wreckers at 
Springfield in 1907 had finished with it. 

It can be said now, as a matter of fact, that 
to men like Mr. Plouff, who came into promi- 
nence with the Vahey campaigns, the democra- 
tic party of today owes its life and virility. 


Had they remained in obscurity, as they had 


every right to do after the Springfield outrage, 


or had they been scared out of the organiza- 
tion, as it was the intention of the republicans 
who advertised the Springfield riot that they 
should be, the democracy would not today be 
the fighting force it is nor the eminently re- 
spectable body it has come to be. 

And to none in the party is thanks due more 
than to Joseph A. Plouff. He comes from a 
section of the state where his work could be 
and was made effective. He devoted his days 
and his nights to organizing his fellows, with 

f the result that Ware has returned democratic 

pluralities in every election. He did not stop 

there. He went into Northampton and the 

_towns of Hampshire county and he spread the 

gospel of democracy as no other man 4did. 

Mr. Plouff is a lawyer and he has a tre- 
mendous ambition to see his people—the 

French-Canadians—come into their own In 

Massachusetts. To that end he is willing to 

work hard and has worked hard. He is a 

fiuent speaker and is equally at home in French 

or English, a talent which has made him ex- 

ceedingly prominent in the central part of the 

state, where he is regarded no less highly for 

his qualities as a man as he is for his talents 
as a lawyer and a public-spirited citizen. 

He himself ‘makes no claim to political 
honors. His chief ambition is to prepare the 
chusetts to reach that prominence that has 
come or is coming to the sons of other peoples 
-_ who have settled here. It was for that reason 

that he actively associated himself with the 
democratic party at a time when the son of 
an immigrant was its candidate for governor. 

He, like other educated, thinking French- 

Americans, realized that his people were making 
a sad mistake when they permitted themselves 
to be used, as they had been for years, by 
the republican politicians. There was no rea- 
‘son, he pointed out, why they should permit 
it and no reason why the republican party 
should expect anything from the French people, 
whom its leaders had no intention whatever 
of rewarding. They never received considera- 
tion, and the wiser voters among the French 
people realised long ago that they never could 
hope to, receive it. 

Mr. Plouff carried this message up and down 

the state during the Vahey campaigns. He 

spoke before French societies and French audi- 
ences everywhere, imploring them to recognize 
their own claims to preferment and to stop 
playing the game of the republican party simply 
because that happened to be the party in 
power. f 
His work in this direction was great and it 

- accomplished results that were equally great. 
It had another effect, however, for it attracted 
to Mr. Plouff the attention of the democratio 
leaders, who recognized in him a welcome ac- 
‘@ession to the list of those capable of filling 
any office within the gift of the party. More 
than that, it made Mr. Plouff a leader in his 
own section, and ever since that the people living 
there have looked to him for advice and guid- 
ance in many matters not even remotely con- 
nected with politics. 

Mr. Plouff’s political work was not finished, 

however. when he had preached to his own 

people the advisability of affiliating with a 

Political party from which they might expect 

honors and preferment and to which they could 


way for the sons of French parents in Massa- 


bring an element of strength that would entitle 
them to either. It is a common experience 
that once men of his active, hustling tempera- 
ment embark in a cause they go the whole 
way. 

Mr. Plouff’s activities in Ware and Hamp- 
shire county have not, however, been entirely. 
identified with politics, for he is regarded ag 
one of the ablest lawyers of the region and has 
had a part in most of the activities, civic and 
social. In everything that promises to make 
for the advancement of his own town he has 


taken a prominent part, and his belief in the 
future of Hampshire county is such that he 
does not hesitate to proclaim it everywhere as 
the coming section of Massachusetts. 

It is this trait of loyalty which has made 
Mr. Plouff so influential among the democrats 
of the state, and this, coupled. with a forceful 
character and a courage of conviction pos- 
sessed only by the state’s real leaders, has 
given him a following among men who only a 
few years ago knew nothing of him personally 
and little of the section from which he comes. 

He is prominent in all the social life of Ware, 
but it is in the Union St. Jean society that 
he reposes most of his faith in the uplifting 
of his own people. It was through contact with 
his neighbors in that organization that he began 
his work of impressing them with the oppor- 
tunity Massachusetts offers for advancement 
to those of her sons, of whatever race, whu 
adhere to the good old-fashioned honesty of 
their fathers and who cultivate whatever 
talents have been given them by their Creator. 

He himself has adhered strictly to these, 


and he has accomplished by hard work and an 
undeviating honesty what many other young 
men, having all the advantages of wealth and 
position to start wita, 
accomplish simply because they were unwilling 
to observe or did. not realize the importance 
of the rules of the game. 

_Mr. Plouff’s only public office was the posi- 
tion he now holds as a member of the state 
board of health, to which he was appointed by 
Gov. Foss during the latter’s first term. Since 
taking the position he has done the work that 
came to him faithfully and well, and that is a 
considerable feather in any man’s cap, for the 
state board of health is a very hard place 
in which to make good. There has been for 
many years a clique in control of the state’s 
health department, and this has heen utilized 
by the men who composed it for various pur- 
poses. First and foremost among the eyils 
that had grown up out of the condition was 
a partisanship in favor of the Harvard medical 
school which rendered the work of other col- 
leges much more difficult. Another was a sys- 


tem of 
certain 
The men responsible for that condition had 


favoritism that had been shown to 
business interests. ’ 


things practically their own way until Mr. 
Piouff’s arrival. His entrance cn the scene 
was the signal for a change of raethod. This 


Was brought about slowly, but improvements 
were noted from the beginning, and were there 
three or four other live men on the board to 
assist in the work of regenerating the moribund 
department it would not belong before the state 
board of health became all that the name im- 
plies and steps would soon be taken to combat 
health conditions that are rapidly becoming a 
menace to the community and giving Massa- 
chusetts industries an exceedingly bad name 
in other sections of the United States, 

He believes in changing methods to meet 
new conditions, and his observation of what 
the board of health does, as contrasted to what 
it might do, has convinced him that Massa- 
chusetts could very easily and with advantage 
change its entire system of dealing with the 
public health, ~ 


have been unable to 
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PRACTICAL POLITICS. 


- JAMES F. CAVANAGH 


Everett Man Who Has Made Good in Many Walks of 


/ 


Life, and One to 


Whom the Republican Party Will Very Likely Turn When 
Its Real Regeneration Begins. 


One of the forceful characters among the 
younger republicans and one of those to whom 
the party must look when it actually begins 
the regeneration of which its present chastise- 
ment is but the prelude is James F. Cavanagh 
of Everett, a former leader in the house of 
representatives and one of the leading lawyers 
of Suffolk County. 

Mr. Cavanagh has many traits that stamp 
him as a leader, not the least among them be- 
ing his courageousness in the face of antag- 
onism. He understands men and he never un- 
dervalues the friendship of anyone; for which 
reason he has many friends. He also is a 
man of principle and he knows how to fight 
for it and how to dissipate with cold logic the 
sophistries of those suave gentlemen who meet 
argument in that way. As a result, he is al- 
ways at an advantage in an encounter of wits. 
This was so when he was serving the Everett 
district in the house; it is so in the courts 
where perhaps sophistry attains its greatest 
stature and where it has become part of the 
day’s work. 

If the present struggle of the progressives 
had been staged to Cavanagh’s order the pro- 
moters could have taken no better method of 
bringing to the front his own ideas and those 
of men like him. He is essentially a progres- 
sive. It is inevitable that he should be, being 
born, as he was, to’ nothing but an ambition 
and a determination to win his own way in 
the world. He was a progressive long before 


there was a political party of that name. Its 
humanitian planks he had been fighting for 
years before the demand for their enactment 


rent the republican party asunder. The polit- 
ical planks he argued for in season and out 
of season—and some of them are on the stat- 
ute books now principally because of his ac- 
tivity in their behalf. 

Direct primaries is one of the things that 
enlisted his support during his first year on 
Beacon Hill and he continued to work for it 
until it was an accomplished fact. He was, in 
truth a leader in that contest and it was the 
arguments advanced by him that had much to 
do with the ultimate death of the old conven- 
tion system and the substituting for it of the 
dual election plan. 

The law for the supervision of the small 
loans business—by which euphonious title the 
sharks of the money mart designate their 
calliing—is one of the Cavanagh measures. 

The fight for reform of the loan sharks had 

been going on for some years when he came 
to the legislature. It was not until he took 
hold of the matter in the session of 1911 that 
a remedy was discovered. It was he who 
fought for the bill to create the office of su- 
pervisor of small loans, thus furnishing a large 
measure of protection for the careless or ig- 
norant borrowers. The curb put upon the 
small loan gentry in that year is. bearing 
good fruit now and it will continue to do so 
until the state awakens to the necessity of a 
usury law beyond which it is criminal to go. 
’ Another act of Mr. Cavanagh during his 
legislative days has been of inestimable ser- 
viee to the savings bank depositors of the 
state and assures them, through frequent 
bank examinations, of a greater measure of 
safety than they had ever before been ac- 
corded. Previously the depositor’s greatest 
reliance was placed in the honesty of bank of- 
ficials; as a result of Mr. Cavanagh’s work 
the state has undertaken to supplement that 
quality with a watchful eye that serves to 
prevent loss by embezzlement and reduces to 
a minimum the loss by unwise investment. 


It was immediately after the Southbridge 
bank failure that Mr. Cavanagh demanded 
that the legislature institute a rigid investi- 
gation to the end that it might be discovered 
how any man could conduct a series of em- 
bezlements that extended over a period of 16 
years without the bank examiners or succeed- 
ing bank commissioners becoming aware of 
the fact. Also how it was possible that the 
defalcations could continue until the institu- 
tion that happened to be the victim was 
looted to the last farthing of its resources. 

The investigation was held and the condition 
that was revealed showed that the banking 
laws of Massachusetts, while excellent in the- 
ory, offered every opportunity to looters. The 
bank examiner, it was learned, had_ neither 
the men nor the money nor the authority to 
take the precautions necessary to 
looting in its incipiency. The boards of di- 
rectors, under the law as it then was, could 
shirk responsibility as they pleased. 


discover 


Mr. Cavanagh and his colleagues on the 
special investigating committee framed a law 
which amounted practically to a revision of 
the state banking act in those particulars. 
They provided for more frequent and more 
thorough-going examinations on the part of 
the state and they made it compulsory for the 
directors to shoulder the responsibility they 
assumed when they accepted the _ position. 
Their duties were specified with minute exact- 
ness and failure on their part to observe the 
law was made punishable. 

There were many things in the old republi- 
can regime that did not appeal to him, and 
during the party’s early troubles a year ago 


he cautioned the leaders to broaden _ their 
viewpoint and take the people into their con- 


fidence. He was a Taft man from -the begin- 
ning and was seected as a ‘Taft delegate- 


at-large. He was not in sympathy with the 
party leaders in this state, however, and he 
told them so repeatedly. It is one of his be- 
liefs, however, that the leaders of the moment 
are only incidents—they come and go and 
those who fail the people will inevitably be 
discarded by the people. 


He believed then and he believes now that 
the leadership and the policies of the leaders 


are but affairs of a very short time. More 
can be gained, he declares, by holding a unit- 
ed party until the unwise leaders are dis- 
carded, and then making the organization an 
instrument of reform than by splitting it as- 
under and throwing away the only chance 


there is of getting what is desired. He is a 
conservative republican, with some .very liber- 
al notions about the right of the people to 


rule. He makes no claims to the progressive- 
ness which would substitute a new theory of 
government for which the fathers built. He 
believes, however, that the latter should be 
taken from the present coterie of self-appoint- 
ed leaders and restored to the voters of the 
cities and towns. He is positive, moreover, 
that it will be sooner or later—and that with- 
out assistance of the bull moose. 


Mr. Cavanagh was born in Chelsea on June 
19, 1872, but his father died when he was only 
11 years old. He was obliged at that age to 
go to work, securing employment in a_ drug 
store. A year later he was given a job as 
assistant janitor in an Everett school. As a 
result he was able to go to school once more. 
Nights and mornings during the warm weath- 
er and all during his vacation time he worked 
as gardener, Managing by this means to put 
himself through the Everett high school. 

On his graduation he entered the insurance 
office of Endicott & Macomber, advancing 
from one position to another until he was 
chief clerk. Later he, went with the John C. 
Paige company as general field man and so 
successful was he that he attracted the atten- 
tion of the managers of the New York Life 


ROM 


e | 
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Insurance company who engaged him as the | 
Boston manager of the company, a position he | 
held until he became state manager of the 
Washington Life Insurance company. 5 
During the latter part of this experience 


Mr. Cavanagh was studying law, ffirst 4) 
the Y. M. C. A. Law school and later at Boss 


ton University, where he secured the degrees 
of LL.B. and LL.M. 

Mr. Cavanagh is a Knight of Columb 
and an Elk, in both of which he has been 
very prominent. In the former he was stat 


deputy supreme knight and in the latter pa 
exalted ruler. He is also past president of the 
Order of Owls and is a member of the Repub- | 
lican club of Massachusetts, the Foresters © 


America, Young Men’s Catholic Association 
Boston college, Irish Charitable society, t 
Boston City club, the Everett board of trade 
and an associate. member of the Everett | 
M. C. A. and Co, B, 8th regiment. 


' Massachusetts is Maj. 


in Boston and 


PRACTICAL POLITICS. 
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PATRICK F. O’KEEFE 


Advertising Expert Who Revolutionized the Politics of the United States 
by the Introduction of Business-Like Publicity F 
with “Pulling Power.” 


“One of the unique figures in the politics of 
Patrick F. O’Keefe of 
Boston—unique in that while he is very much 
of politics he is not in politics at all; yet 
he. knows more politics and has done more 
for politicians than any other man in Massa- 
chusetts. 

Maj. O’Keefe is essentially a business man. 
More than that, he is a maker of prosperity 
for business men, for he is one of the fore- 
most advertising specialists of New England 
and probably one of the best known in the 
United States. Certain it is that he is one 
of the few absolutely original advertising men 
which probably explains why he happens to 
be one of the foremost. 

In that regard, it may be pertinent—al- 


though it certainly is not original in this 
particular case, so far as Practical Politics is 
concerned—to remark that Maj. O’Keefe is 


the man who revolutionized the game of poli- 
tics by introducing into it an intelligent use 
of printer’s ink. That is why he stands uni- 
que in politics. He makes no claim himself 
to being a politician and he refuses emphati- 
cally to become a candidate for office, al- 
though it is true that his friends have request- 
ed many times that he should. 

It was in the Douglas campaign for gover- 
nor that Maj. O’Keefe applied the remedy 
to political advertising that gave to it life 
and made it. the most vital force in the cam- 
paign of the present day. There had been 
political advertising before that, but it was 
that inconsequential, flat drivil which attract- 
ed nobody and which lacked every quality of 


good advertising except that of cost. Maj. 
O’Keefe took the matter in hand and added 
the quality known as “pulling power.’ Every 


advertiser knows what that is, and they also 
know how hard it is to get unless an expert 
is turned loose on the job. Maj. O’Keefe is an 
expert and he was even so far back as the 
Douglas campaign—he was expert enough 
then to be sought by Mr. Douglas, one of the 
shrewdest buyers of good advertising New 
England industry has ever known. 

The result is history now, for the Douglas 
advertising possessed such ‘‘pulling power’”’ 
that it disrupted the republican party for that 
year and drove one of the most popular gover- 
nors the republicans had had in years out of 
office. It is idle to attempt to tell how it was 
done. That is one of those matters a person 
may think he has analyzed thoroughly—until 
he sits down to duplicate the work it has 
accomplished. Then he finds that the expert 
is the expert still and that the best way to 
secure his services is. to go out and secure 
them in person, for proxies don’t go in ad- 
vertising. A man does or he doesn’t; if he 
does he’s worth all it costs and then some; 
if he doesn’t he isn’t worth anytning—or a 
trifle less. 


Anyway, Maj. O’Keefe made a real cam- 
paign for Gov. Douglas. So good was it, in 
fact, that the republicans were almost para- 
lyzed. Large space and real arguments were 
the rule. When the “pull” was started the 
expert major applied a little more pressure 
on the pulling part and kept the thing moving. 
There was no let-up and whenever a drag was 
discovered it was chopped out while the ad- 
vertising machine was still in motion and a 
part with pull in it was deftly substituted. 
Long before the campaign enuea every inch 
of the O’Keefe machine was pulling its full 
share of the democratic load. 

The -clever and lamented John B. Moran 
was one of the interested spectators’ of the 
Phenomena—for the application of business 
methods to politics was in those days regard- 
ed as phenomenal. Mr. Moran became a can- 
didate for district attorney in the fall follow- 
ing the Douglas election. His first decisive 
move in his own campaign -was to secure the 
Services of Maj. O’Keefe. The advertising of 
the Moran campaign will long be remembered 
in New England. It likewise 
Was based on “pulling power.’ Not $1 was 
wasted; every inch of space was made to pay. 

In the meantime the managers of national 
Politics and those in other states had noted 
the success of the O’Keefe methods, and. they 
immediately adopted them as their own. The 
esult has been that the major’s part in the 
Douglas campaign of 1905 has amounted to a 
Tevolution in political campaigning. Nowadays 
Presidents, even, do not disdain the publicity 
that is manufactured for them by experts like 
Maj. O’Keefe, Bill boards, newspapers, flyers 


and circulars bear testimony in all parts of 
the country to the daring, originality and en- 
terprise of the Boston advertising expert. 


Maj. O’Keefe has been in the advertising 
business for 27 years. Born in the old Fort 


Hill district of Boston, on what is now the 
corner of Wendell and MHartford _ streets, 
June 29, 1872, he was educated in the pub- 
lic schools, graduating from the Brimmer 
school and attending the English High school 


He started on his life’s work in the big adver- 


tising agency of Pettingill & Co. There he 
rose through all grades to the vice-presidency 
of the corporation, to which position he was 
elected at the age of 29. He saw the Pettin- 
gill agency grow to a business of $3,000,000 a 


year. He resigned his position with the Pet- 
tingill company to become manager of James 


T. Wetherald Advertising Agency, where he re- 
mained for a year or two, and then started the 
P. F. O’Keefe Advertising Ageney in the Car- 
ney Building, where it has been located since. 


His start in business on his own account 
was almost coincident with his appointment 
as aide-de-camp, with the rank of major, on 
the staff of Gov. Douglas. This appointment 
by Gov. Douglas was a tribute to the part 
Maj. O’Keefe had played toward the suecess- 
ful outcome of his excellency’s gubernatorial 
campaign and a testimonial to the high per- 
sonal regard which the governor had come 
to have for him, a regard which has not les- 


sened any in the years intervening since Gov. 
Douglas relinquished the office of chief execu- 
tive of the commonwealth. Maj. O’Keefe 
qualified for position on the governor’s staff 
in the Ninth Regiment, M. V. M. He enlisted 


June 28, 1892, and, after serving under the= 


late Cols. Strachan and Bogan, was honorably 
discharged at the expiraton of his term of ser- 
vice, June 28, 1895. At the mobilization of the 
Massachusetts troops at Westfield in 1905, 
Maj. O’Keefe served on the staff of Lieut.-Gen. 
Nelson A. Miles and won the public commen- 
dation of that distingushed officer for the effi- 
ciency of his work. 

Major O’Keefe is a charter member Boston 
chamber of commerce, past exalted ruler of 
Boston lodge of Elks; vice president Cosmo- 
politan Trust company; first vice president Pil- 
grim Publicity association; vice president Brim- 
mer school association; past vice president Bos- 
ton Advertising Agents association, a member 
of Boston Athletic association, Mt. Bowdoin 
Council, Knights of Columbus; Div. 76, A. O. 
H., Boston Rotary club, Charitable Irish so- 
ciety, executive committee association of Mas- 
Young Men’s Catholic asso- 
and the Dorchester club. 

O’Keefe’s only political: office has been 


sachusetts Elks, 
ciation 
Maj. 


on the democratic ward committee of Ward 24. 
Twice he has refused the senatorial nomination 
of his party in the 9th Suffolk district, and 
after the election of Mayor Fitzgerald was 
mentioned for various offices in the latter’s 
administration, from superintendent of streets 
and park commissioner to private secretary, 
but he refused to be considered for any posi- 
tion because he would of necessity have to 
neglect his large business if he would give to 
politics the time it demands, and which, were 
he elected to office, it would be a matter of 
duty and conscience to give. 


P. F. O’Keefe is an excellent type of the 
successful young business man. Alert, capa- 
ble and clean, he stands for all that is best 


in the civic and religious life of the community 
and is a ecreuit to his race and faith. 


FIRST PEACE PACT. 


The first international agreement embodying 
the Wilson-Bryan peace plan is the _ treaty 
signed on Aug. 7 between the United States 
and Salvador, one of the Central American 
republics, 
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PETER H. CORR 


Chairman of the Massachusetts Managers of the Panama-Pacific Exposition 
Is a Fine Illustration of the Type Who by His Own Effort 
Has Risen to Influence and Wealth. 


A few weeks ago, there was a big time in 
Taunton. It was an occasion that drew to 
that city people from many other cities, includ- 
ing Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Chicago 
and Baltimore. As always happens when they 
have a real big occasion in Taunton, Col. Peter 
H. Corr, chairman of the board of panama- 
Pacific managers for Massachusetts, was one 
of the leading spirits. 

The colonel was piloting a group of promi- 
nent visitors around the city, and as they ap- 


proached 
lows ran 
“Hello, 


Us." 

“Hello, Col. Pete. Come on. Get in the game.” 

“Come on, colonel, be umpire, will you?’ 

With a smile, Col. Corr declined the invita- 
tions and proceeded with the visitors. 

The next day, while escorting one of the 
prominent visitors to the train, boys and girls 
all along the line accosted him with waving 
hands and cries of ‘Hello, Colonel,’’ and, 
“Good morning, Col. Corr,’’ and other similar 
salutations, 

The visitor, a busy man, and leader in the 
business life of New York, turned to Col. Corr 
and said: 

“T would like to know how it feels to have 
such illustrations of friendship toward me as 
IT have seen manifested toward you. You must 
be very proud of it.” 

‘JT am,’’ replied Colonel Corr, “it is one of 


a playground, a bunch of little fel- 
toward them and began shouting: 
Col. Corr. Come on in and play with 


the most valuable things I possess in this 


world.’’ 


This little story may picture the sort of 
man who is at the head of the board of 
Panama-Pacific managers for Massachusetts, 
but it is not the finished picture. It portrays 
the character of the man, showing him the 
kindly, urbane, genial, friend-making and 
friend-retaining proposition, the unusual char- 
acter with the wonderful gift of gaining the 
love of little children. ; 


Kut with that outline goes a background of 
substantial and sterling worth; 


of business 


ability; of sound judgment; of the faculty of 
analysis and decision, coupled with ripe world- 
ly experience, gained from hard work and un- 
faltering determination to win and deserve suc- 
cess. One great, striking characteristic of this 
man is his innate modesty. He does not put 
himself forward. He does not seek the lime- 
light nor court publicity. res 

Soon after he was appointed chairman of the 
board of Panama-Pacific managers, a few of 
his friends decided to have a little dinner in 
his honor. The little dinner grew into a great 
reception and banquet. Several hundred were 
present, and several thousand have been com- 
plaining ever since because they were not in- 
formed that it was to be held. ‘ 

It is not stretching the truth to say that had 
he given an intimation of a disposition to ac- 
cept the republican nomination for governor 
this year he could have had it. Col. Corr has 
never aspired to political office, but he has 
pronounced views on public questions, and pro- 
nounced likes and dislikes of public men, both 


e 


He 
knows the difference between the statesman 
and the professional politician, and appre-— 
ciates it. , = 
Several months ago, the newspapers men- 
tioned him as a possible republican candidate 
for governor. Soon after that, the leaders of 
one element of the party asked him to allow 
the use-of his name. Following close upon their 
heels came the leaders of another element of 
the party and asked him the same thing. 

There is no question of the strength that 
would have been his had he consented to be 
a candidate. Since he has been a voter he 
has been a republican, and has given much of. 
his time and knowledge and money to promote 
the success of the party’s candidates and. the 
ideas of the party’s platform. Many of his 
personal friends are democrats, and, in the 
days when his name was appearing frequently — 
in the newspapers as a possible candidate, he 
received repeated assurances from democratic 
leaders that if he should run for governor, as | 
many democratic voters would put a cross 
against his name. 

Col. Corr gained his title as a member of the 
staff of Gov. Greenhalge, for whom Col. Corr | 
had the greatest respect and love. 

He might have been mayor of Taunton, had | 
he cared for that place, and there is no doubt — 
that he could have been senator from his dis- 
trict had he ever evinced a willingness to be 
one. 

The colonel is a native of Taunton. The only 
public office he has consented to hold in that — 
city is membership on the board of water com- — 
missioners. He has given up 15 years to de- 
veloping the water system of the city, and the 
Taunton board is recognized as one of the 
most efficient in the state. He has large inter- 
ests in textile mills in Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island and Pennsylvania. He is president of 
the Corr Manufacturing company, and treas- 
urer of the New Process Twist Drill company, 
of Taunton, president and treasurer of the 
Greenwich Bleachery company, of Hast Green- 
wich, R. I., and a member of the firm of Hoff- 
man & Corr Manufacturing company, of New 
York and Philadelphia, makers of duck, awn- 
ing, cloth, rope and twine, etc. 

Notwithstanding the heavy demands upon his’ 
time made by his varied business interests, Col. 
Corr does not absolutely neglect the social siae 
of lice. He is a member of the Clover, Algon- 
quin, Exchange and Press clubs of Boston, the 
Union league, Catholic, Republican and Mer- 
chants clubs of New York, and the Art and 
Manufacturers clubs of Philadelphia. 

Besides travelling extensively in this country, — 
he has made ten trips abroad ,and his travel- 
ling companion on a number of his journeys 
across the water was the late Judge John W. 
Corcoran. 

As chairman of the board of Panama-Pacific 
managers, Col. Corr is very proud of the posi- — 
tion he holds, and, although it is an unpaid 
berth, he gives more time to its duties than _ 
he does to the demands of his varied busi- 
nesses. He wants to have Massachusetts make 
the very best showing of all the states at the 
San Francisco exposition. He believes in the — 
exposition and its business possibilities. He 
thnks it will be the means of opening up 
splendid trade fields to New England and that 
it will be the direct opportunity for meeting 
and being introduced to representatives of the 


in his own party and in the other parties. 


new trade fields lying to the south and west. 
Col. Corr is going after that new business 
for Massachusetts, and he is determined to 
prove to the scoffers at the legislature for 
appropriating $250,000 for the needs of the 
board that it will be money well spent—nay, 
that it will be money, not spent, but money 
well invested. x. 
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A TIMELY TIP. 


In our whole school system, 
should be a class in English speaking 
more than it is, declares the Newburyport 
News. There is no reason why every teacher 
should not require absolutely correct speech 
from the pupils in every recitation, why every 
mistake should not be corrected before the 
class goes on. Such work takes a little tim 
but it pays. And out of it there would com 
in larger measure than there is now correct 
speaking on the part of our boys and girls. 
The habit of incorrect and slovenly speech 
now prevailing cannot but be a reflection o 
our schools. No possible reform in the syste 
is more urgent than one at just this point, 


every 
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class” 
far 


In Again, Out Again. 


‘“°Yaint no use tryin’ to educate yer 
‘rithmetic! IJI’se been explainin’ all aftanool 
how many times two goes inter fo’ an’ Yy' 
don’t undahstand it yit!’’ 

“"Cose ah does! Two goes inter fo’ 
comes out agin an’ den goes back in a 
dat makes two times it went im” 


~ 
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George F. Mead of the board of Panama- 
Pacific managers for Massachusetts has always 
given generously of his time to the public wel- 
fare, and will have no small part in making 
the Bay State exhibition at the exposition at 
San Francisco in 1915 one thoroughly commen- 
surate with the eminent position held by Mas- 
sachusetts among her sister states. 

He realizes the responsibility placed 


, 


upon 


him by his appointment, and daily is engaged 
with his associates on the board in planning 
to make the Massachusetts exhibit at the great 
exposition superior to all others. 

Mr. Mead is a Lexington man, and was 
im the vanguard of those who led the move- 
ment for the development of the port of Bos- 
ton. The bill creating the board of port direc- 
tors, and opening the way to make Boston a 
world port, had his hearty approval; in fact the 
big strides taken in port development matters 
are due in great measure, to the earnest efforts 
of men like him, who without axes to grind, 
labored patiently year after year to impress 
the public with the great benefits which would 
accrue to it through the proper development 
of the Boston’s shipping. 

Best of all, perhaps, Mr. Mead knows where- 
of he speaks, for he has made a elose study 
of transportation matters, especially those 
affecting Boston. He is rightly considered «n 
authority on the subject and his advice eager: 
ly sought by some of the most prominent 
transportation experts in the state. Menibers 
of legislative committees Know him as a man 
who presents his arguments forcefully and 
clearly, without taking up too much time to 
do it. Not only is Mr. Mead well versed on 


PRACT ECAL POLPPTes: 


GEORGE F. MEAD 


Member of the Board of Panama-Pacific Managers One of the Foremost Men 
in Greater Boston on Matters Affecting the 
Transportation Problem. 


transportation topics, but he also has intimate 
knowledge of affairs in the metropolitan dis- 
trict. 

Mr. Mead was a member of the house in 
1897 and 1898, and his ability was recognized 
by an appointment each year to the important 
committee on metropolitan affairs. In 1898 he 
was clerk of the committee. AS a member of 
the house Mr. Mead early won his spurs as a 


He 
negative in his entire ,make- 


worker. in 
is nothing 


A republican, 


hard 
there 
up. 


is positive all matters; 
he was never slavish to 
party dictation. His support of measures was 
anxiously sought and it was always freely 
given when he believed it to be in the .public 
interest. A measure was vigorously and fear- 


lesshy fought if he was convinced that its 
enactment into law would work harm to the 
stute. As a legislator Mr. Mead may well be 


saiag to have had for his motto, ‘“‘The Greatest 


Good for the Greatest Number.” 

As a member of the house Mr. Wiaad iock 
an especially active interest in all matters 
connected with Boston, and the proposition 


that would aid its development always had his 
heartiest support. 

In other fields Mr. Mead has labored with 
gratifying results. He is one of the most 
prominent and active members and also a 
former president of the Boston Fruit & Pro- 
duct exchenge, and as such, has never lost 
the viewpoint of the consumer. He is chair- 
man of the exchange’s committee on transpor- 
tation affairs. More than that he is a par- 
ticularly well-informed chairman. 

Mr. Mead is also an active member of the 
chamber of commerce, and has always taken 
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part in deliberations in that body when trans- 
portation matters were under consideration. 

Mr. Mead is an advocate of the building of 
an interior belt-line railroad connecting the 
shippers of greater Boston with railroad and 
steamship facilities direct. This project he 
regards as material, to the proper development 
of the port, and in this Mr. Mead is supported 
by the Fruit & Produce Exchange und by - 
many transportation experts. That Meads 
view of this is a sound one is shown by the 
fact that the board of port directors has givea 
careful consideration to plans for exterior and 
interior belt-line railroads in connection with 
their plans. for port development. 


NAVAL ACADEMY EXAMINATIONS, 

Examinations for admission to the United 
States naval academy are criticised as being 
too. severe, says the New Bedford Standard. 
Yet the examination ought to be difficult, con- 
sidering what is going to be expected of a 
naval officer. It is often loosely said that ex- 
cellent sailors and valiant fighters have not 
always been conversant with the higher mathe- 
matics or the niceties of the grammar. That 
is true; but in this age of the world there is no 
reason why a naval officer of the United States 
should not be a finely educated gentleman, 
and an excellent sailor and valiant fighter as 
well. Every student at Annapolis is potentially 
a commander of high rank, with enormous re- 
sponsibilities. He is to come in contact all 
over the world with picked men, not only in 
his own profession, but in almost every other 
profession. He needs vigorous and thorough 
intellectual training, built up on a solid foun- 
dation. He ought to be a picked man from the 
beginning, and it is not asking too much to re- 
quire that he shall show ability for concentra- 
tion, thoroughness, readiness and intelligence 
at the start. Making it ‘easy’? for him will 
be unjust to him and unfair for the country 
he is to be trained to serve. Considering that 
he is to receive his education wholly at the 
expense of the people, and that it is important 
that he should be vigorously trained, asking the 
test of a severe examination is entirely reason- 
able. 


SINCE FITZY’S VISIT. 


Several piers 1000 feet long will be con- 
structed at the Atlantic end of the Panama 
canal, 


NEW YORK, NEW HAVEN AND 
HARTFORD RAILROAD 


Train Leaves SOUTH STATION 
Week Days Only, Except 
as Noted, For 


NEW YORK AND NEW HAVEN, via 
ALL RAIL—bs"1.00 a. m.; x8.90, 
$8.03, s{10.00, sa10.00, s*10.03, a. m.; 
sa 1.00, s*1.03, x2.00, s*3.00, sab5.00, 
s*5.30 p. m.; 8*12.01 night. 

NEW YORK via RAIL and SOUND— 
Fall River Line *6.00 p. m. Norwica 
Line, n7.00, p7.10, p. m. 


PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE and 
WASHINGTON, via Shore Line, 
Poughkeepsie Bridge Route and 
Pennsylvania R. R., without change, 
*5.33 p. m. 

s, by the way of Providence and 
New London; p, via Putnam; x, via 
Willimantic and Hartford; n, via 
New London; a, limited in its equip- 
ment and will only receive passen- 
gers to extent of seating capacity 
(special ticket required), *, daily, 
including Sundays; 7 Sundays only; 
b (for New York only; sleeping cars 
only.) 

All trains stop at Back Bay, 4 min- 

utes from South Station. 


TICKET OFFICES—Cor. Court and 
Washington streets, South and 
Back Bay Stations, Boston. 
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PRACTICAL POLETICS:. 


MRS. JOHN HAYS HAMMOND 


Member of the Board of Managers of the Panama-Pacific Exposition Is 
Determined ‘To Do Her Part Toward Making the Massa- 
chusetts Exhibit One of Best at Fair. 


Massachusetts is to be congratulated on thefriends of those many peoples of the world 


fact that Mrs. John Hays Hammond is a 
member of the board of Panama-Pacific man- 
agers for Massachusetts. She is a daughter 


of the south, having been born in Mississippi, 
the wife of a native son of San Francisco and 
for several years, has been a resident of Glou- 
eester in this state. So she knows her coun- 
try and its different sections well. 

Mrs. Hammond’s experience in the worka- 
day world and in society has been broad and 
comprehensive. The former was gained while 
helping her husband in his practical affairs 
and sharing his troubles and his triumphs; 
the latter was gained while receiving royalty 
and the members of nobility at receptions in 
the capitals of Europe and entertaining most 
generously in her own home. 

It must be quite an experience in itself to 
be the wife of such a man as John Hays Ham- 
mond. It should fit one to do big things in big 
ways. Mrs. Hammond has learned how to 
do big things, not alone by watching her hus- 
band do them, but by joining with him, help- 
ing him, giving him courage and assistance 
and counsel, by being always ready and equip- 
ped to ‘do team work” with him. 

Mrs. Hammond is especially well equipped to 
act the part of hostess at the Massachusetts 
state building at the exposition. She knows 
the south; she knows California; she is a loyal 
boomer of Massachusetts; she has the knowl- 
edge of history and modern affairs; she has the 
social training; she has the tact and the proper 
blending of dignity and graciousness to make 
her the ideal hostess for a great state. 

Pres. Taft selected Mr. Hammond as a spe- 
cial ambassador of the United States to the 
coronation of King George in 1911. While act- 
ing in that capacity the Hammonds were the 
guests of honor at a large number of recep- 
tions and dinners given by such notables as the 
American ambassador, the Duke of Connaught, 
the Society of American Women and Baron 
Rothschild. 

Mrs. Hammond was the hostess at many 
famous dinners and functions during the coro- 
nation period, and her entertainments were 
praised by London society women, who con- 
sider themselves pre-eminent judges of such 
affairs. Invitations were eagerly sought by 
members of the aristocracy. It is acknowl- 
edged that she achieved a great social triumph 
in London because of her gracious personality 
and exquisite tact. She displayed such taste 
that London society voted her all that was 
typical of what was best of American woman- 
hood. 

Much might be written to show how well 
fitted Mrs. Hammond is to play the role of 
hostess with Mrs. Hamlin at San Francisco. 
It is, however, unnecessary, for most persons 
realize now how fortunate Massachusetts is in 
having upon ‘the board of managers such 
women as Mrs. Hammond and Mrs. Hamlin. 

Let it not be supposed that Mrs. Hammond 
will devote herself entirely to the social fea- 
tures of the board of Panama-Pacific mana- 
gers’ programme. She is taking a keen inter- 
est in the practical work. She is a member 
of half a dozen sub-committees having full 
power to decide the scope and cost of state 
exhibits, and she is giving to the duties of 
the sub-committees the keenest study and con- 
sideration. 

Mrs. Hammond realizes that this state is a 
great industrial field, and for that reason our 
industries should be well represented at the 
exposition. She also understands the agricul- 
tural advantages of the state, which have 
not been fully cultivated. She appreciates the 
history of the state,, with its tremendous wealth 
of patriotic teaching. That she realizes the 
importance of her position, the speech which 
she made to the house committee on ways and 
means on the question of an adequate appro- 
priation for Massachusetts testifies. Mrs. 
Hammond, on the occasion of a hearing by 
that committee, said: 

“So great is my belief in the importance that 
Massachusetts should be adequately represent- 
ed at this exposition, that I have made the 
journey from Washington here to appear be- 
fore this committee today. We must take 
our proper part there. I feel very earnestly— 
for my home state is Massachusetts— that we 
must take our part in dignity comporting with 
our history and traditions. I realize more 
greatly the opportunity it will give us to make 


who will come within our gates, and give us 
that much talked of, much prayed for, much 
hoped for, peace—international peace.” 

It was said in the newspapers of that. day 
that Mrs. Hammond’s speech made a great 
impression on the committee, not so much 
because of what she said—although what she 
said was pertinent and to the ppint—but for 
the forceful and sincere manner in which she 
spoke. 

Speaking of peace, naturally brings to mind 
the part which her son, John Hays Hammond, 
Jr., is playing in that great game—the part of 
which she is exceedingly proud. This young 
man has been outdoing Jules Verne. More than 
twenty years ago, in his wonderful novels, 
Verne surprised the scientific world and fright- 
ened the lay reader by the creations of his 
daring imagination, among which were con- 
trivances similar to the automobile, the flying 
machine, the submarine, and one for the control 
of a vessel at sea by persons at a distance. 

Those things were considered strange freaks 
of the imagination. Today they are listed as 
marvelous inventions. John Hays .Hammond, 
Jr., has invented a contrivance which has 


-made it possible to control a naval vessel from 


‘of the Hammond invention. 


the shore. More than that, his contrivance 
aims to control torpedoes and make them 
execute Manoeuvres at the will of the operator 
The tremendous — 
possibilities of such an invention for the pro- © 
motion of peace are easily apparent. That, © 
rather than the securing of patents, is the ~ 
main thought that has actuated and inspired 4 
the younger Hammond. 

Mrs. Hammond, before her marriage, was 

Miss Nathalie Harris. She was born in 
Vicksburg, Mississippi, but when she was quite 
young, her parents sent her to Europe to ~ 
school. It was there that she met F 
Mr. Hammond, and when 18 years old, @ 
became his wife. Since that time she has 
shared with him the ups and downs of his 
career. She has traveled with him on the 
trail, worked with him in the mining camp, and 
fought for him with a courage that was won- 
derful when he was condemned to death after 
the famous Jameson raid in South Africa. It 
was largely through her efforts that the state 
department of this country intervened and 
secured the release of Mr. Hammond upon 
payment of a fine of $125,000. 
. Mrs. Hammond has been chairman of the 
women’s welfare department of the mational 
civic federation, and a leader of women’s work 
in fields of charity and philanthropy. Like all 
truly charitable people, Mrs. Hammond shrinks 
from telling of the good things she has done. 
She does not hesitate to say that she feels 
for people who have little of the comforts and 
pleasures of this world, because she has known 
the sting of poverty and the necessity of guard- 
ing every penny. ‘ 

In brief, Mrs. Hammond is a womanly 
woman, a fitting mate for a great man, and 
the splendid mother of a fine family. ~ 


MRS. CHARLES S. HAMLIN 


One of the Active Members of the Board of Managers of the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition Who Has Devoted Much Care and Thought to 
Making the Massachusetts Exhibit Great. 


Mrs. Charles Sumner Hamlin of Boston 
(Huybertie Lansing Pruyn) a member of the 
board of Massachusetts managers of the Pan- 
ama-Pacific exposition, soon will add another 
to the list of interesting Washington host- 
esses. The assistant secretary of the treasury 
will soon take a house in the fashionable 
quarter of the Capital and the same _  hospi- 
tality which has given his Back Bay residence 
so fine a reputation for entertainment 


will be dispensed to the official set and 
to the scores of personal friends Mr. and Mrs. 
Hamlin have made in Washington. Through 
Mrs. Hamlin’s position at the capital the in- 
terests of Massachusetts at the fair may be 
advanced materially. 

Lineage counts in the inner social circles 
of Washington, where the southern reverence 
for a family of distinction often is found to be 
a more or less regulative factor in the social 
regime. Mrs. Hamlin is a direct descendant of 
Woodbury Langdon, the brother of John Lang- 
don of Portsmouth, the latter elected to the 
Continental congress in 1775, and later a sena: 
tor from New Hampshire. Woodbury Langdon, 
like his brother, was prominent in pre-Revolu- 
tionary affairs, was a delegate to the Conti- 
nental congress in 1779 and 1780, later serving 
as a judge of the superior court. Mrs. Hamlin’s 
great grandmother, Catherine Langdon, was 
the wife of Captain Edmund Roberts, U. S. N., 
who was sent abroad by Pres. Jackson to ne- 
gotiate treaties with far eastern nations and 
died at Macao. The Langdons were democrats 
and Mrs. Hamlin’s grandfather, Judge Amasa 
J. Parker of Albany, was at least once a can- 
didate for governor on the democrat ticket. Her 
mother, Anna Parker, married John V. IL. 
Pruyn, a distinguished lawyer of Aibany, chan- 
cellor of the University of New York, and a 
member of the 38th congress, which he entered 
in succession to Erastus Corning of Albany, 
who had married her mother’s sister, Mary 
Parker. Mr. Pruyn was of Dutch descent and 
related to many of that race who have been 


famous in the history of. New York from the 
time of Gen. Schuyler to the present. 
A great aunt, Mary <A. Parker, became 


the wife of Dr. Andrew P. Peabody of Harvard 
university. Mr. and Mrs. Hamlin were married 
June 4, 1898, at Albany and have one child, 
Anna, aged 12, 

Accustomed from girlhood to the most culti- 
vated society and keenly fond of social pleas- 
ures, Mrs. Hamlin also has interested herself 


in the practical community work which offers 
so broad a field for women of ability. In her 
summer home in Massachusetts she organized 
and is president of the Mattapoisett Village Im- 
provement society, which humble but useful in- , 
stitution has secured for the townspeople many 

of the advantages, in the way of garbage and 
ashes collection, street cleaning, bathhouses, | 
etc., which the city dweller enjoys as a matter 

of course. Every month during the winter Mrs. 
Hamlin has made it a point to go from her | 
Back Bay home to Mattapoisett to attend the 
regular meetings of this society. She is chair- 
man of the Lady Visitors of the Boston Lying- 
in hospital; she is on the executive committee ~ 
of the Woman’s: Branch of the National Civic 
Federation, and, she is one of the two women 
members of the official Panama-Pacific com- 
mission from Massachusetts, Mrs. John Hays 
Hammond, also of Massachusetts and Wash- 
ington, being the other. 

The Hamlins contemplate a not too strenuous _ 
social career in Washington—something of a 
reflection of their quiet but elegant social life — 
in Boston. The Hamlin home of itself is a 
noteworthy place, on Raleigh street and Bay — 
State road. Mr. Arthur Little, who built and ~ 
designed it for himself, made use of the interior r 
of the historic old Taylor house of Dorchester, — 
which was designed by Bulfinch and also of 
two other old colonial houses to compiete what 
to his fancy should constitute a home that 
would offer every reasonable comfort. Much of 
the wood of the frame and finish is at least 
a hundred years old. 

The Hamlin acquaintance is very large, 
for husband and wife are each almost pheno- 
menally popular and equally hospitable. As the 
daughter of a former member of congress anda 
frequent visitor here. Mrs. Hamlin knows Wash- 
ington well and is welcome in the most exclu- 
sive circles, so will need no heartbreaking ap- — 
prenticeship to enable her to assume quick rank — 
among capital hostesses, should she care to 
entertain on a large scale. But the Hamlins are — 
as genuinely democratic and simple in their” © 
social life as their ancestors have been in their 
political principles, and such “affairs’’ as they 
may plan will be tasteful in the hignest degree. 
The wife of the assistant secretary of the 
treasury will find plenty of problems in eivice 
improvement to engage her time should she be 
willing to give attention to them—for Washing- 
ton stands sorely in need of disinterested wel- 
fare workers—but it is understood that one rea- 
son why she will welcome a winter in Wash- 
ington is found in the opportunity for rest and 
social relaxation the change will afford. 
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Alexander Sedgwick dovetails well into the 
well-balanced board of Panama-Pacific man- 
agers for Massachusetts; and Bay State man- 
ufacturers may well feel secure that what- 
ever exhibits they have at the mammoth ex- 


position in San Francisco in 1915 will reflect 
due honor upon the state and upon the tire- 
less efforts of Mr. Sedgwick to make the Mas- 
sachusetts exhibition one that will be a long- 
remembered success in every way. 

Mr. Sedgwick is nothing if not earnest and 
enthusiastic. He accepted his appointment to 
the board fully aware of the great manufac- 
turing prestige of the state, and the necessity 
_ of having the Massachusetts exhibit at the ex- 
position of a kind commensurate with the in- 
dustrial history of the commonwealth. It is 
his ambition to have the Massachusetts exhi- 
bit without a peer, and aided by the work 
and co-operation of the other members of the 
board, who are doing wonders, their ambi- 
_tion—naturally it is one common to all—will 
be signally realized in 1915. 


The manufacturers, it is safe to believe, are 
confident in the ability of the board, to help 
them make a surpassing showing, and it is 
equally safe to say that Mr. Sedgwick has 
builded a lot of confidence by his earnest ef- 
forts to help them. Not alone the manufac- 
turers, but everyone who has something to 
exhibit, is finding that the labors of Sedg- 
wick and his fellow members, are making the 
way clear to 1915. ; 

It’s a wee bit early perhaps, to be thus pre- 
dicting results; but the hearty approval ac- 
corded the work of Sedgwick and the others 
to date leaves no room for fear lest their labor 
will be unrewarded. 

In the house of 1912 Mr. Sedgwick was a 


ALEXANDER SEDGWICK 


Berkshire Resident A Most Efficient Member of the Board of Managers of 
the Panama-Pacific Exposition for Massachusetts, and One Who 
is Most Active in Doing the Work. 


prominent figure; and if what they say up 
Stockbridge way forms a reliable criterion— 
surely Stockbridge is above all things reliable 
—there are further political honors in store 
democrat 


for Alexander Sedgwick. He is a 


politically, and was elected to the house from 
the 8th Berkshire district—a district usually 
republican in political complexion. 


KRUG 


PRIVATE 
-CUVEE 


Long prominent and active in the good 
roads movements, not only in this state, but 
throughout the country, it was fitting and 
natural that he should be appointed on the 
committee on roads and bridges. His work 
for sanitary conditions in towns, was recog- 


nized when he was also appointed to the 
committee on public health. 

On neither committee was he a drone. As 
a member of the committee on roads and 


bridges he not only kept up his fight for good 
roads, but at the same time favored putting 
the tax for good roads on those who use roads 
the most—the automobilists. When the pro- 
tests of wealthy automobilists were reflected 
in the house during debate, Sedgwick silenced 
his critics with this: 

“What right has a poor man to have an au- 
tomobile?’’ 

No answer was attempted. 

A modest man in private life, he mever al- 
lowed this trait to stop him for rising -to 
speak in the house when any measure affect- 
ing the interests of the people was at issue. 
He is not an orator, not an eloquent talker, 
but has the faculty of driving home his point 
with sparkling wit and merry humor. His 
good nature is proverbial to the members of 
the 1912 house, and he was regarded as one 
of the most popular members of that body, 
and was missed by many of those returning 
to the house of 1913. Although comparatively a 
wealthy man, his vote was always with the 
people’s best jinterests—much-worn, moth- 
bitten phrase, it is true, but it can be applied 
with truth to Alexander Sedgwick. 

One of the house leaders in 1912 remarked 
during a smoke chat one night during the 
session: 

“Yd much rather have a broadside of fierce, 
even eloquent, invective, poured out against 
one of the measures I’m interested in, than 
have Sedgwick get up with his smile, and let 
loose one of his quaint stories or sayings 
against it.” 

Alexander Sedgwick comes of distinguished 
stock. In his ancestral home at Stockbridge 
where he entertains extensively, there hangs 
the portrait of: his ancestor, Judge Theodore 
Sedgewick, speaker of the 6th congress, and 
in the family archives is a letter from George 
Washington to Judge Sedgwick asking the lat- 
ter not to quit public life. Another Theodore 
Sedgwick was a member of the legislature in 
1824, 1825 and 1826. He introduced the bill for 
the building of the railroad from Albany to 
Boston, and was a democratic candidate for 
lieutenant governor several years. 

Legislators, lawyers and authors have been 
prominent among his ancestors; -Alexander’s 
brother is prominent in the literary world as 
editor of the Atlantic, while Alexander him- 
self has written considerable prose of a high 
order of merit. 

Mr. Sedgwick was born in New York city, 
Jan. 24, 1867. He attended Williams academy 
in Stockbridge, and Bishop’s college, Quebec. 
He engaged in newspaper work and ranching 
in California with success in both lines. He is a 
member of the Berkshire county Democratic 
club, Century club of New York, City club of 
New York Masons, and of the Stockbridge 
board of overseers of the poor. He is married 
and has three children. 


AND THEY KICK AT NEW HAVEN. 
The rolling stock of the Italian state rail- 
ways at the close of the fiscal year 1912 in- 
cludes 4971 steam locomotives, 50 electric loc- 
omotives, 10,087 passenger coaches, 92,927 
freight cars, 3371 baggage and postal cars and 
2398 work and repair cars. 


CHAMPAGNE 


Booth’s Old Tom & High & Dry Gin 
Usher’s Green Stripe Scotch 


Martell (three star) Brandy 


THINGS; WALTER E. KNIGHT 


101 TREMONT ST. 
N. E. Representative, G. S. NICHOLAS & CO. 
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PRACTICAL -POLITICS. 


GEORGE HOLDEN TINKHAM 


A Public Servant Whose Worth to the State and Whose Efforts for Currency 
Reform Has Resulted in a Workable Plan for Breaking up 


the Interlocking Directorate System. 


Shortly after Pres. Woodrow Wilson submit- 
ted his plan for currency reform to congress it 
became known formally that the nation’s chief 
executive had seen fit to incorporate in that 
plan a provision suggested by former Sen. 
George Holden Tinkham of Boston. The pro- 
vision prohibits officers or directors of nation- 
al banking institutions from receiving, either 
directly or indirectly, any money or other con- 
sideration for any transaction made by the 
institutions of which they were such officers or 


directors. This provision is believed by 
financial experts to be one ot the most im- 
portant provisions of the bill, the effect of 


which will be the compete separation of priv- 
ate banking institutions from the control of 
national banks, and the most effective weapon 
ever devised to destroy the system of inter- 
locking directorates between private banking 
houses and public banking institutions. 

The 1918 legislature when it passed Chapter 
813, “‘An Act relative to industrial accidents 
and occupational diseases,’’ enacted one of the 
most humane and scientifie labor laws ever put 
among the statutes of any state or nation. 
This act gives in most comprehensive form, to 
the industrial accident board and the board 
of labor and industries, sitting jointly, power 
to make rules to prevent accidents and occu- 
pational diseases, and in a large part was bas- 
ed upon a bill introduced by former Sen. Tink- 
ham. The form of the present act is largely 
his accomplishment. 

These two measures show that George Hol- 
den Tinkham although no longer in public of- 
fice is still taking an active interest in public 
matters and many have expressed their sur- 
prise for there are few men who leaving of- 
fice is still taking an interest in public matters. 

That Mr. Tinkham should have followed this 
course is not at all surprising to his friends, 
for knowing the man they knew he was the 
kind to continue to do everything in his power 
to remedy defects in legislation una improve, 
so far. as is possible, economic conditions 
which could be reached by statute. 

For many years Mr. Tinkham has been a 
deep student of state and national legislation. 
When he was chairman of the senate banks 
and banking committee in the local legislature 
he recognized the evil of interlocking direc- 
torates and determined to fight for a law to 
cure it. <A bill came before the committee that 
promised results. In many of its features it 
was similar to the one contained in the Wilson 
currency reform plan. Mr. Tinkham went 
exhaustively into the subject at that time and 
so thoroughly was he convinced that the bill 
before the committee offered excellent reforms 
in the banking affairs of the state that he 
himself reported it. More than that, he led 
the tight for it and he fought hard, but to no 
purpose. The bill was killed. 

Sen. Tinkham then submitted a copy of the 
bill and a new draft of it containing some of 
his own suggestions to the congressional com- 


mittee—known as the money trust probing 
board—at that time studying the currency 


The members of that body recognized 
the merits of the Tinkham plan and _ they 
incorporated it in their report to congress. 
Congress was not yet ready to adopt a real 


question. 


system of currency reform, though, and the 
work of that committee went for naught. 


Then the present congress took up the matter 
in earnest, and the result is that the Tinkham 
plan has been reincorporated in the Wilson 
currency bill and there is an excellent chance 
that it will become the law of the land. 

As a member of the senate for three years, 
Mr. Tinkham made a record, such as few men 
can point to. When he retired after the close 
of the 1912 session, sincere regret was ex- 
pressed by all who had come to know him, for 
it was generally and sincerely felt that the 
commonwealth had lost the services of an 
able, honest and efficient public servant. But 
there are few who believe that his retirement 


from politics will be for more than a. brief 
period. Many people in touch with political 
conditions in Boston believe that when the 


clean municipal forces of government line up 
in the mayoralty campaign *it will be with 
George Holden Tinkham as standard bearer, 
Former Sen. Tinkham has always been a 
great vote-getter. Back 15 years ago when 
he was first elected to the old Boston common 
council, he demonstrated it and later when 
he was three times elected to the board of 


aldermen and still more recently in his elec- 
tions to the senate. He ran ahead of his 
neighbor, Louis A. Frothingham, several hun- 
dred votes in all of his campaigns and Won a 
third term, something rarely accorded the 5th 
dist., by 38000 plurality. 

In the landslide which struck the republican 
party in 1910, he was the only republican 


elected ta the senate from Boston. Tlis wide 
popularity and remarkable ability as a vote- 
getter was recognized in 1907, when he was 
urged to allow the use of his name for mayor 
by the republican organization. He declined 
the honor. In 1910 and again last year he was 
urged to become the republican candidate for 
congress in the 11th dist., where he was par- 


ticularly strong. He is being urged now to 
make the running when Cong. Peters’ term 
expires. 


Many really great pieces of constructive 
legislation were placed upon the statute books 
of the commonwealth through the instrumen- 
tality of Sen. Tinkham. Two of the measures 
for which he is directly responsible, are the 
acts which created the state efficiency and 
economy commission and the office of super- 
visor of small loans. He was also responsible 
for the referendum™ amendment to the state 
constitution. This would permit the submis- 
sion of great questions to a state wide referen- 


dum. There is no need of explaining the pur- 


poses or the provisions of the small loans 
act—which is a_ blessing to many poor 
persons who foolishly or ignorantly do 


business with the money-sharks—or to the 
work of the economy and efficiency commis- 
sion, which has already saved the state a con- 
siderable amount of money by way of cutting | 
down appropriations for various state institu- 
tions. 

The state payroll book, which makes public | 
property the name and the salary and wage | 
of every employe of the state, is the child of 
Mr. Tinkham’s brain, as is the Boston payroll 
book, although the ordinance providing for the 
publication of the latter was not passed until 
after he had retired from the board of alder- 
men. Sen. Tinkham was the first man ever | 
to get the senate to agree to a bill that 
would: allow strikers to peacefully persuade 
applicants for |positions during strikes and 


lockouts not to “break the strike.” 
absolutely independent on labor measures, 4» 
on all other legislation, he has always a ; 
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the confidence of organized labor, because 
his absolute fairness, and he was responsi 
for securing the passage through the senat 
of the trades union fines bill. F: 
Another important measure for the benefit 
of the laboring classes, in the passage of whick 
Sen. Tinkham played a prominent part Wa 
the workingmen’s compensation act. 
probably his greatest achievement was in th 
solution of the Boston Elevated-West Ene 
merger problem, when the final acceptance © 
his bill, with slight modifications, resulted im 
the saving of $125,000 a year to the city Mm 
interest charges. ‘3 
Yeorge Holden Tinkham was born in Bo 
ton on Oct. 29, 1870, and was educated 1 
the public schools, Chauncey Hall and Hop 
kinson’s. He was graduated from Harvard 
1894, He is an able‘lawyer by profession. 


_chusetts, 


| stitutions. The criminal 


jected to the 
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: DR. L. VERNON BRIGGS 


Noted Alienist Has Already Done Much to Improve Methods of State Board 
of Insanity in Coping with Spread of 


Mental Ailments. 


In selecting Dr. L. Vernon Briggs to be the 
chairman of the state board of insanity. Gov. 
Foss brought to the state service one of the 
foremost alienists of the United States and 
whose theories are far in advance of those 
‘upon which former policies of the commission 
were based. 

The governor had twice previously sought 
to secure the services of Dr. Briggs, but each 


“time the interests most affected by the old 


conditions were strong enough to prevent con- 
firmation of the appointment by the executive 
eouncil. Last spring, however, when the term 
of Dr. Herbert B. Howard expired, the gov- 
ernor made another attempt, and so completely 
had the minds of the council members changed 


that they not only were willing to confirm the 


doctor, but insisted upon doing so at the 
meeting in which he was nominated. This of 
itself was a testimonial to the worth of the 
‘appointee, for the rules gave the councillors 
the privilege of postponing action for a week 
had they wished to take advantage of it. 
There is little doubt that Dr. Briggs 
‘would sooner or later have been secured to 
‘the state, even had the present council em- 
ulated the action of previous bodies and refused 
to confirm his appointment. Conditions in the 
state demanded that there be a change in the 
“methods of dealing with insanity, and not even 
‘the executive council could for a great while 
withstand the importunities of those who knew 
the circumstances and realized that the state 
had been for a long time on the wrong track. 
Previously it had been the commonwealth’s 
policy to wait until the disease had fully devel- 
oped and then to incarcerate the patient. He 
might recover under treatment or he might 
not. Im any case, the functions of the state 
so far as the victim was concerned, did not 


| begin until the alienists had pronounced his 


malady to be true insanity. 

Dr. Briggs believes the construction of most 
-of our present institutions for the mentally 
ill does not allow a proper classification. The 
result is that in most states, including Massa- 
one finds under one roof acute and 
chronic patients, insane criminals, epileptics, 
feeble-minded, alcoholic and insane alcoholics, 
‘Senile dementias and moral degenerates, and 
often several of these classifications in the 
‘same ward. 

_ We should not foist the criminal insane on 
our unfortunates who are sent to the state in- 
insane should be 4 
‘class by themselves. They need different treat- 
ment and supervision by men who have differ: 
ent training than that required for the non- 
‘eriminal. We are too far advanced in the 
‘treatment of the so-called insane to continue 
any longer with such heterogeneous groups to 
andle. 

That many forms of mental disease might be 
ranked among the preventable scourges’- that 
afflict the human race did not occur to those in 
charge of the state board of insanity, or if it 
occurred to them they had not undertaken 
any prevention. That was Dr. Briggs’ 
“theory, however, and he propounded it in 
“season and out of season. He went be- 
fore the legislature and argued it to 
uch good purpose that he secured the enact- 
ent of a law establishing an observation ward 
‘at the Boston State hospital. The act went 
farther even than’‘the mere providing of an op- 
portunity to study suspected cases of insanity, 
‘for it dealt also with a crying evil—the arrest 
of unfortunates who were mentally deranged 
and their imprisonment in police stations. This 
‘Was forbidden under the law which Dr. Briggs 
ramed and for which he fought before the 
committee and in the legislature. It was 
brought out at the hearings that numbers of 
insane persons were arrested annually, not only 
n Boston, but in other large cities, and sub- 
indignity of being paraded 
through the streets in a patrol wagon. That 
“was one of the lesser evils, they were after- 
ward thrown into police station cells, among 
drunken men and other squalid creatures such 
ABS the police mightly gather in, and in 
“some known cases were subjected to num- 
frous indignities, due to the ignorance or 
brutatity of those in whose charge they hap- 
pened to be. There ‘vas no attempt at treat- 
ment, no pretence that the patient might he 
Mentally afflicted. He or she was classed in 
he station house with the “drunks’’ and the 
Sther rif‘-raff of. the streets and there was 
Brave reason to fear that the abuses many of 
these unfortunates underwent in their enfee- 


bled state had resulted in rendering them 
hopelessly insane. 
Under these circumstances it Would seem 


that no man could be found who would oppose 
such a simple restriction as one providing that 
these unfortunates should be accorded decent 
treatment, but it is a fact that it did meet 
with determined opposition. Dr. Briggs rallied 
to his support, however, a number of active 
men and women who knew the conditions and 
the circumstances and the result was that the 


He was responsible for one 
cther law that is of great benefit to the state 
in the treatment of its insane, that being the 
ane providirg for the employment of instruc- 


law was enacted, 


tors in the hospitals to teach nurses and at- 
tendants how to keep their patients occupied. 

Since his appointment to the siate hoard, 
however, Dr. Briggs has accomplished much 
more than to secure the enactment of remedial 
laws designed to overcome some of she errors 
of others in the treatment of insanity. He has 
been in a position to reverse the old state 
policy or to substitute for it measures which 
amount to that practically. 

For Dr. Briggs holds to the theory that in- 
sanity is one of the preventable diseases if taken 
in its incipiency. To that end the efforts of 
the board under him have been directed to 
curing the patients before they become what 
is termed ‘hopelessly’ insane, although Dr. 
Briggs is of the opinion that there are very 
few cases of mental disease that are ‘“hope- 
less.’’ It is merely a case of finding the reme- 
dy, or treatment to cure or at least improve 
their condition. 

In any event the policy of the state board of 


_ ‘find the remedy.”’ 
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insanity under his administration has been to 
In every case where it is 
possible the efforts to bring about a cure are 
begun in the incipient stages of the disease, 
and it is by the adoption of that course that 
Dr. Briggs hopes to stem the tide of insanity 
in this state, where the disease has been on 
the increase for years. During the last decade 
it has mounted so fast that many regard it as 
a menace to the prosperity of the common- 
wealth. 

Dr. Briggs says that up to the present time 
the state has in the main devoted its resources 
to housing propositions so far as tnis elass is 
coneerned. He feels that the commonwealth 
should now take immediate action toward the 
prevention of the constant increase in this class 
who are multiplying faster than wé can build 
institutions to accommodate them. 

Social service properly organized is the first 
great step. This does not mean a body of un- 
trained volunteer workers untactfully enter- 
ing the homes and grappling with the private 


affairs of our citizens, but a body of trained 
workers without regard to sex or creed who 
experience has proved are welcome in every 
home and community in our land. They can do 
as good or better work among the mentally ill 
than is now being done by an army of,faithful 
workers to stamp out tuberculosis throughout 
the state. 

Those who know the thoroughness with 
which Dr. Briggs does everything he under- 
takes have placed high hopes on his ability to 
reduce the number of insane in Massachusetts, 
and the first movements in the warfare he is 
to wage on the disease have already been 
taken. 

He believes the present system of large, un- 
wieldly institutions under one superintendent 
and often inefficient workers results in an eco- 
nomic loss and means that the taxpayers have 
to suffer. 

One or more large training schools’ for 
nurses and attendants should be established in 
each hospital, where the entrance examination 
should be at least ‘the equivalent of a_ high 
school. diploma. The student should receive a 
small salary and contract to remain while 
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training. A diploma and a position in a state 
hospital with a competent salary, and with 
suitable accommodations, should be the induce- 
ments for such training. The results of such a 
Service would soon be noticeable in the im- 
proved condition of patients, by a less number 
of employes required, and with a fewer as- 
saults, etc. 

If private patients are admitted to public in- 
stitutions, either they should receive no differ- 
ent accommodations, treatment and food from 
the public patients, or else they should be en- 
tirely separated from the public patients, and 
housed in a house or houses in a different part 
of the grounds, with one or more physicians 
from the staff especially assigned to them. 

No alienist in the country stands high- 
er with his contemporaries than does Dr. 
Briggs. He is a member of the Massachusetts 
Medical society, the Boston Society for Medical 
Improvement, Boston Medical Library, Ameri- 
can Medical association, Suffolk District Medi- 
eal society, National Hospital association, 
American Medical society, American Medico- 
Psychological association and Massachusetts 
Society for Examining Physicians. 

In addition to these he is also a member of 
te Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
¢1ce and the National Conference of Charities 
and Corrections. Je is president of the medi- 
cal staff of Leston Dispensary and a trustee 
of the Sharon sanitarium. He is an alienist 
on the board of consulting physicians of the 
Boston Children’s Aid society and commission- 
er of the alien insane of Massachusetts. He 
visited England and Scotland in 1905 and made 
a study of mental diseases in those countries. 
In 1907 he visited Germany, Austria, Holland 
and Switzerland, and in these countries he stu- 
died the most modern methods of care and 
treatment. 

Dr. Briggs was graduated from the Medical 
college of Virginia. He has not lacked the cour- 
age to branch out in mew lines, when it has 
appeared to him that the old ones failed at 
any point to meet the situation. He is, in 
fact, a radical, with enough conservatism and 
faith to retain sufficient of the old to make 
the new adhere to and strengthen the treat- 
ment designed to meet newer conditions. 

He has’in the past attracted considerable 
attention among alienists and medical men 
both in this country and abroad by his written 
works, he being the author of many papers 
dealing with insanity, its symptoms, its treat- 
ment and its care, also with what is more im- 
portant, its prevention and after care. 


DAVID J. AARON 


Young Brighton Resident Candidate for the House on a Platform Containing 
a Number of Planks That Should Be Worth Much to the 
Republicans of the Ward. 


One of the newcomers in the politics of 
Brighton is David J. Aaron, a young lawyer, 
who is making an effort to land the republican 
nomination for one of the house seats in the 
ward. 


Mr. Aaron is one of the most popular young 


men in his section of the city, and there is a 
good chance that, should he win the nomina- 
tion, he will be given a large progressive vote, 
since most of the younger men have announced 
that they will stay with him. It would be 


a considerable asset for the republicans to se- 
cure that vote in that particular ward, where 
the division between the republicans and the 
democrats is fairly even under the best of cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr. Aaron has always taken a deep interest 
in politics, even though he has never attempt- 
ed to play the game before. He has a number 
of issues that should be worth many votes at 
the polls, among them being the direct nomi- 
nation of United States senators, which he be. 
lieves to be the next step necessary to place 
the senatorial situation in the hands of the 
people. 

Mr. Aaron is a young lawyer of considera- 
ble ability and one who promises to berome 
successful. Already he has established alucra- 
tive business, although he has been a member 
of the bar but two years. 

He was born in Carmel, N. J., on July 22, 
1890, and was graduated from the high school 
at Bridgton, N. J., in 1906, taking a post 
graduate course at the English High school 
in this city, from which he received his diplo- 
ma in 1907. He next attended the Y. M. C. A. 
law school, graduating with honors in the class 
of 1911 and was admitted to the bar in the 
same years. 

He has been an active worker for the passage 
of laws that would make life easier for the 
working people and has advocated many public 
improvements affecting the Brighton district. 
He is also a member of several charitable so- 
cieties. 


OVERLOOKED BY QUINCY WAREHOUSE | 


COMPANY. 


A natural cave near Marshall, Ark., is used 
as a cold storage warehouse for potatoes, the 


temperature constantly remaining between 42 | 


and 52 degrees. 


Cosmopolitan Trust Company | 


76 Devonshire St. 


Foreign Exchange 


HE Cosmopolitan Trust Company of Boston transacts a 


(Near Water St.) Boston 


Savings Department 


SAFE DEPOSIT 


General Banking 
general banking business, and offers its customers every 
service and accommodation consistent with sound and 


conservative banking. 


On non-borrowing, cheeking accounts of daily balance ef $300 
or over, it pays 2% interest, and makes special rates on time 
deposits and certificates of deposit. 

The staff of the bank is made up of experts in the various 
branches of the business, and the officers are always ready to give 
their personal attention to your needs, to advise upon any im- 
portant transactions, financial or otherwise and to suggest ways 
in which the bank can be of real service to you. 


LOCATION 


The Cosmopolitan Trust Company is located at 76 Devonshire 
Street, in the very heart of the business centre of Boston, and 
in the block north of the Post Office. 


SERVICE 


The size of an account does not determine the attention and 
service given the customer at the Cosmopolitan Trust Company. 
Intimate co-operation makes your interests ours, and an oppor- 
tunity is earnestly sought to render each customer every banking 
service suggested by the demands of his business. 


MERCANTILE ACCOUNTS 
The Bank offers to merchants every convenience and accom- 
modation of a progressive Trust Company. It has every facility 
for making collections; discounts commercial paper and makes 
loans on approved security. 


SMALL ACCOUNTS 


This Bank welcomes small business or household aecounts 
as readily as it does the accounts of larger depositors. We have 


the equipment and desire to give these small accounts every | 
care and attention. It is the aim of the officers to offer a banking 
service that will appeal to the young business-men of today who | 
will be the merchants of the future. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT 


In the savings department deposits go on interest the day 
they are made, and interest is figured semi-annually. A new © 
system of identification is in use by which loss through paying — 
money to the wrong person is practically impossible. Our sav- | 
ings department has always paid 4% interest. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


Steel fire and burglar-proof vaults, containing individual safe 
deposit boxes, accessible only to the holder, afford absolute — 
protection for valuables or documents. 


FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 


The facilities of our foreign department are broad and com-— ij 
plete, with connections which enable us to draw upon banking: 
houses all over the world at attractive rates. 

We issue travelers’ cheques and letters of credit available all 
over the world, and will handle all details of collections desired 
by our depositors while they are away. Our new system on 
identification makes it a simple matter for travelers in foreign 
countries to substantiate their identity, and serves as the proper 
introduction, no matter in what country they may be. 7 

We will secure accurate foreign information along any de 
sired lines, and carry on business transactions in other countries 
with careful attention to detail. 

Your business is solicited, and if you will allow us an oppor 
tunity you will find the Cosmopolitan Trust Company fully | 
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equipped to properly serve your banking needs. if 
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-who refuses to plead poverty. 


JOHN Jj. 
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WHITE 


Enterprising Mayor of Holyoke, Whose Administration Has Been Marked by 
City’s Constant Growth in Population and Commercial Importance 
—Most Popular Executive in New England. 


One of the extraordinary figures in the pub- 
lic life of Massachusetts is the active mayor 
of Holyoke, John J. White—extraordinary in 
that while he holds a position that is essentially 
political he is the choice of the whole people 
and is elected and re-elected without regard 
to party politics. He himself is a republican, 
yet he is chief executive of one of the strong- 
est democratic cities in the state. 


cr 


There are reasons for this condition, of 
course, and chief among them are the great 
personal popularity of Mayor White and the 
very successful manner in which he conducts 
the affairs of his city. He is a progressive 
among progressives, although not of the kind 
that. believes in making a new political party 
based on a few principles while ignoring many, 
and his administration of Holyoke’s affairs has 
been devoted wholly to the needs of the city, 
rather than to the propounding of theories 
which have never been put into practice. 

It is in this latter respect that his incum- 
bency of the office has been distinguished from 
that of other mayors of Massachusetts. He be- 
lieves that Holyoke’s importance is the para- 
mount concern of her citizens. New and bet- 
ter streets, more miles of sewers, extension 
of the water service, efficient police and fire 
departments—these are a few of the activities 
to which he directs his attention, always with 
one eye on the funds available and the other 
glued to the tax rate. 

Mayor White is one of those officials who is 
unalterably opposed to municipal extra- 
vagance. He is at the same time one of those 
He maintains 
that Holyoke is one of the most prosperous 


cities in the commonwealth. She is no poor 
relation among municipalities and he insists 
that everything she needs she is amply able 
and perfecty willing to pay for. The result is 
that the city on the banks of the Connecticut 
is one of the best in the state in which to live 
or do business; one whose appearance alone 
is sufficient to attract manufactures and whecse 
unsurpassed waterpower resources are for that 


reason made an asset that is reflected in the 
city’s constant growth and increasing commer- 
cial importance. 

This tells as well as could be told in a book 
the mayor’s trend of thought on municipal af- 
fairs. It also explains why Holyoke has come 
to be regarded throughout the state as one of 
the model cities. With a tax rate commensurate 
with the importance of the end sought and 
with as little wasted energy and effort as any 
city can boast she is forging ahead fast-—-and 
not a little credit for the fact is due .o Mayor 
White, who, since 1910, has presided over her 
destinies and has been the leader in many of 
her activities. 

It is only part of the story, however. Many 
men who have had advanced ideas have tried 
to administer the affairs of a city, but have 


fallen short of success because they lacked 
perhaps only one of the qualities necessary 
to achieve it. In most cases this missing 


quality has been that of an ability to present 
to men the exact aspect of a given situation. 
It is by failure here that antagonisms spring 


up, and in Holyoke these have not, under 
Mayor White’s administration, been a factor 
that had to be contended against. He posses- 


ses wonderful ability in presenting a case to 
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the other men who serve with him in the gov- 
ernment. 

There are reasons even for this, first among 
them being his own loyalty to his friends, 
and the manner in which he keeps his prom- 
ises. No man in the public life of the state 
is a better “‘sticker’’ than Mayor White. His 
friend is his friend in adversity as well as in 
prosperity; there is never any question of the 
mayor’s loyalty and everybody in Holyoke 
knows that once he has made a promise he 
will keep it regardess of consequences to him- 
self. On the other hand, he never makes prom- 
ises that involve anybody but himself, being 
in that regard exceedingly particular. He re- 
fuses to put anybody ‘“‘in bad.” 

For these reasons, with some others that are 
entirely personal, Mayor White has a “follow- 
ing’”’ in Holyoke that is always willing to lis- 
ten to his ideas on municipal improvemerts, 
and he has, as a result, converted the whole 
population into a ‘“‘booster’’ club that is of 
inestimable vaue to the city and to the region. 

Mayor White is no accidental success, for 
he has been one of Holyoke’s active citizens for 
many years. He is a business man of great 
ability and was long before he became a public 
official. In private life he is the treasurer and 
manager of the White Paper Box company, 
which he himself formed 25 years ago. 

He was born in Lee on Jan. 13, 1866, but he 
removed with his parents to Holyoke in 1869 
and has lived there ever since. He attended 
the public schools there and on the completion 
of his school days he entered the factories of 
the city, later learning the trade of a box- 
maker, which he has followed in one way or 
another ever since, most of the time as a man- 
ufacturer. 

His first entry into politics was in 1903, when 
he was elected by the board of adermen to fill 
a vacancy in that branch of the city govern- 
ment. For several years thereafter he was an 
alderman, being elected first by both the re- 
publicans and the democrats, who combined for 
the purpose of handing him an uncontesied 
nomination. Later he was the republican cau- 
didate. 

He was elected mayor for the first time in 
wvecember, 1910, and is now serving his third 
term in the office, with such success that it 
is doubtful if anyone could beat him and with 
an excellent chance that no one will try to 
do so. Last year he carried all the democratic 
wards, despite the fact that he was running on 
the republican nomination. This is accounted 
for by the fact that he has always been more 
or less independent in politics and has received 
his strength from both parties. 

Mayor White has been active not only in the 
business and political life of Holyoke, but also 
in the social. He is a member of the Knights 
of Columbus, the Ancient Order of Hibernians, 
Eagles, Elks, Red Men and the Royal Arcanum, 
the Holyoke club, the Mount Tom Golf club, 
the Holyoke Country club, the Massachusctts 


Real Estate Exchange and several other im- 
portant organizations, both at home and 
abroad. 


EXPERIMENTING WITH CONCRETE ROADS 

The Massachusetts highway commission is 
testing concrete as a road making material in 
North Andover, where about a mile and one- 
half has been laid this year, which will be 
lengthened to more than two miles by a con- 
tract that has recently been let. The road 
surface, as described by the Worcester Even- 


ing Post, is 18 feet wide with a substantial 
shoulder of three feet on either side, giving for 
all practical purposes a 24-foot road. The 


concrete is laid in much the same fashion 
as a granolithic sidewalk, except that it is not 


not left with as smooth a surface as a side- 
walk. <A foundation of stone is put in and 
upon it is spread the concrete. With com- 


paratively a small amount of care it is claim- 
ed that the concrete road will wear a long 
time and carry heavy traffic. 


HENDRIE, GARDNER CO, 
TAILORS 


15 BEACON STREET 
BOSTON, - - - - 


TEL. 1808 HAYMARKET 


MASS. 
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‘Shoes and 


PRACTICAL POLITICS. 


Character 


Elbert Hubbard in The Fra 


HERE are four primal necessities in life—only four. These 
are food, clothing, shelter—love. Shoes and hats are a 


part of our clothing. Also, they are secondary sexual 
manifestations, said Herbert Spencer. Spencer was a bachelor, 


and he knew. And as women’s shoes get more beautiful, skirts 
grow narrow and short. 

Spiritless, dejected, whipped-out men advertise to the world 
their mental condition by their shoes. 

There is a wonderful story by Tolstoy about a shoemaker 
whose shop was in a basement. When this shoemaker looked 
up from his work, he saw the feet of the people as they passed. 
Seldom did he see their faces—just their feet. He judged them 
by their shoes, and his estimate was usually correct. Once he 
saw a man go by barefoot. The shoemaker jumped up—but 
what’s the use, read the story for yourself. 

The title of the story is, Where God is, There Is Love. Read 
it, and when you do, think of me and breathe a prayer of grat- 
itude for having been introduced to one of the little big things in 
literature. ; 

Shoes, sure, that’s the subject! Hope, courage, animation, 
ambition, are mirrored in your shoes. Look to your pedals, 
Terese, to your pedals. Your feet feature the facts. Shoes 
are a tell-tale. 

Once there were people in America who never wore shoes. 
Now, we all do—a part of the time, at least. The Kneippers do 
not go barefoot all the time. 

John Wesley, when he was rector of the church at Savan- 
nah, Georgia, went barefoot even in the pulpit, to show his 
sympathy with the shoeless. For to be shoeless was to be 
friendless. Tolstoy went barefoot in the streets of Saint Peters- 
burg, for the same reason that John Wesley ‘went barefoot in 
Savannah, and was taken in charge by the police. And a 
celebrated painting of Tolstoy in bare feet was officially or- 
dered from the shop-windows because the people stood before 
it in mute admiration. 


The Best-Shod People on Earth. 


N America, friendless and shoeless humanity, practically, 
does not exist. When we go barefoot we wade in the surf— 
what larks! d 

Americans are the best-shod people on earth. Our con- 
sumption of shoes is two hundred seventy million pairs a year— 
three pairs to a person. Twenty-five years ago it was two 
pairs a year per person. We are getting more particular. Also, 
as the years have passed, our shoes have been bettered in 
style and quality. Most of us, even us common folks, have dif- 
ferent shoes for different occasions. It’s better for our feet, 
and better for our heads, as it lifts our self-respect. When you 
change your shoes you change your mind. 

Shoe-manufacturers are a prosperous people. There is no 
“Shoe Trust,” and there can’t be, for there are thirteen hundred 
shoe-factories in the United States, and more are being formed. 
I know of six shoe-factories in Saint Louis, all started by em- 
ployees, who have come out of one particular factory and 
embarked in business on their own account. And they are all 
making money. 

From Nineteen Hundred to Nineteen Hundred Twelve, the 
products of our shoe-factories have increased a little over 
seventy per cent, while population has, during the same period, 
increased less than twenty-five per cent. Our exports of shoes 
have jumped from two million dollars in Nineteen Hundred to 
ever seventeen million dollars in Nineteen Hundred Twelve. 

Monopoly is out of the question in the shoe business, for 
the simple reason that any one who wants to start a shoe- 
factory is not obliged to buy an outfit of costly machinery. He 
can lease shoe-making machinery, and get it on exactly the 
same terms that the biggest factories can. 

If every shoe-factory had to buy or manufacture its own 
machinery, and thus keep abreast of the times, it would require 
such a vast capital, and also such a corps of inventors, that of 
necessity the business would ‘be concentrated in the hands of a. 
few, Instead of thirteen hundred factories, there would be 


-_ 


thirteen, and if there were only thirteen they would get togeth- 
er and we would have a Shoe Trust. As it is, we haven't. 

Today the boot and shoe industry is the one large business 
left in the world not run by a so-called Trust, and the United 
Shoe Machinery Company is responsible for that fact. 


The “Machinery Trust” Bugaboo. 


ALPH WALDO EMERSON once said that the man who 

makes a pair of shoes 'carpets the earth with leather 

Not so many years ago shoes were made by individual shoe- 
makers. They put your pedal on a piece of paper and the 
shoemaker ran his pencil around your ‘tootsie,’ and then took 
various strange, peculiar and complex measurements, just as 
the old-time tailor did. When you got your shoes, perhaps they 
fitted and perhaps they did not, but the breaking in of a pair 
of shoes was a terrible thing. Personally, I much preferred to 
go barefoot—and I did until Winter, when snow and ice came 
along and made the wearing of leather a necessity. 

The factories of New England began with home industries. 
Things were made in the kitchen, cut out with jackknife, 
stitched, polished, put together, peddled out by the family, just 
as the father of Henry Thoreau made lead-pencils and Henry 
went out on the road selling them by the dozen, the gross or 
one at a time, just as luck would have it. 

America now makes the best shoes in the world. Europe 
is coming along fast, however, and the other day a German 
told me that it was because the Germans were putting in Amer- 
ican machinery that they were able to compete with American 
shoes in style and quality. 

New England is the land of invention. 

A few months ago I spent a week in Saint Louis and during 
my odd times I made a pilgrimage to the Hamilton-Brown shoe 
Company. This concern has several factories, and is reputed 
to make more shoes and better shoes at a smaller percentage of 
profit than any other concern in America, In fact, I got so in- 
terested in the making of shoes that I chased a pair clear 
through the mill from the time the uppers were cut out of 
the hide until the laces were put in, and then I was _ proudly 
presented with the pair of shoes and I am now wearing them. 

Massachusetts leads the United States in the making of 
shoes. Missouri comes next. 

The Hamilton-Brown Shoe Company, I saw, uses machinery 
manufactured by the United Shoe Machinery Company. 

A few days ago, I was in Boston, and I just took a couple of 
days off to find out who the United Shoe Machinery Company is, 
what they are, and what they are doing. The general offices 
of the concern are in Boston, but their factories are at Beverly, 
Massachusetts, twenty miles out, near where President Taft 
made his Summer home. The salt water comes right up to the 
doors. 

We have heard about the increased cost to the consumer 
by reason of the so-called ‘‘“Machinery Trust.” I suppose the 
average person, if asked what amount the owner of leased shoe 
machinery would receive on a pair of shoes, would say, “Oh, 
about forty or fifty cents.” 

The real fact is that it takes fifty-eight different machines 
{o make a single shoe, and in cases where the entire fifty- 
eight machines are leased by the manufacturer of shoes the 
owner of the machines receives a royalty running up sometimes 
to five and one-half cents a pair. Where fewer machines are 
used it runs as low as half a cent a pair, and the average for 
most shoes is one and one-third cents a pair. 

If this entire cost were wiped out it would not make one 
cent’s worth of difference to the wearer in the price for a pair 
of shoes! Remember that, Terese! 

Retail prices of shoes jump at the rate of twenty-five cents 
a pair, or perhaps fifty. While leather and labor have increased 
in cost, the machinery cost of shoes is the one thing that has 
not advanced. Through a persistent killing of calves, cattle 
have increased in value and hides have aviated. Leather has 
jumped about twenty-five per cent. Labor has increased nearly 
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the same. There is no problem of the unemployed now in Amer- 
ica. Anybody who wants to work and can work, can get work, 
Let it be known that the United Shoe Machinery Company 
do not make shoes. They simply manufacture machinery that 
is used by shoe-manufacturers. They make upwards of three 
hundred varieties of machines. Different styles, weights and 
kinds of shoes require different machinery. There are babies’ 
shoes, children’s shoes, women’s shoes, men’s shoes, shoes for 
business, shoes for society, shoes for indoors, and shoes for out- 
doors. Some people wear one kind of shoe in the morning, 
another in the afternoon, and a different shoe in the evening. 


The Consumption of Shoes. 


HE consumption of shoes mirrors the progress of civiliza- 

tion. Show me the shoe you wear and I will tell you the 
kind of a man you are. “By their shoes ye shall know them.” 

Most of the principal machines made by the United Shoe 
Machinery Company are leased to the manufacturers, although 
a great majority of the machines they make can be bought if 
the user so desires. 

This leasing of a machine, paying a royalty for its use, so 
wuch for every pair of shoes, is no new thing. Shoe-factories 
making shoes by machinery started in the year Highteen Hun- 
dred Fifty-six, but the machines were few and they were crude. 
They really did not get well a-going until about Highteen Hun- 
dred Seventy. Then they ran along on the old-time methods 
until Highteen Hundred Ninety-nine, when the United Shoe Ma- 
echinery Company was organized. 

Since then the manufacture of shoes has received a de- 
cided boom. Better shoes have been made, at a less cost to 
the consumer than ever before. Wages of employees have 
been increased. There has been a steady demand for a better 
quality of workmen at a better wage, and the shoe-factories have 
made money. 

In most manufacturing, five parties are directly interested: 
first, the manufacturer; second, the employee; third the stock- 
holder of the corporation; fourth, the producers of raw mate- 
rial; and fifth, and most important, the consumer. In the 
shoe business, however, there are only four parties directly in- 
terested, and that is where shoe manufacturing stands alone 
among modern industries, for, with rare exceptions, every shoe- 
factory is owned by the man who runs it, and there are no 
stockholders to be taken into consideration. 

It is the only industry in which individual effort still pre- 
yails, and that condition is due to the United Shoe Machinery 
Company. In order to know whether the United Shoe Ma- 
chinery Company has bettered the world or not, it is necessary 
to interview the four parties directly interested and get a 
frank, honest and intelligent opinion from them. 

; I have studied this problem from every possible point of 
; wiew. I have interviewed factory-owners, tanners, employees 
r and consumers. The whole shoe industry is on a firmer, sound- 
er and more satisfactory basis today than ever before in its 


history. There is more character in the business, from manu- 
facturing to retailing. 

The making of shoes in the good old family style at the 
hands of one man or a dozen, with the help of his neighbors, 
has gone forever. In these times a factory which turns out a 
thousand pairs of shoes a day does a small business. There are 
several factories that turn out ten thousand, twenty thousand, 
and a few forty thousand pairs of shoes a day. 


The Lease System. 


RACTICALLY all of the shoe-factories in America lease 

their machinery. This custom has come down for the past 
forty years. The reason is that so many different kinds of 
machines are needed in making a shoe; and new inventions and 
improvements are happening every day. Factories would not 
run the risk of putting in a new invention, especially in view of 
the fact that the machine might have to be replaced any day 
with something better, cheaper and more effective. This in- 
deed has been the case. Inventors working alone and manu- 
facturers of machines have a very hard time, and always have 
had in getting the public to accept their inventions. 
Things we don’t know anything about, we are not aware of. 
Ninety-five per cent of manufacturers today very much prefer 
to lease a machine rather than to purchase it outright. Be- 
cause a machine leased by the user doesn’t have to be 
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“serapped.” This dread nightmare of an obsolete machine car: 
ried on the inventory has made many a good man turn gray 
before his time. But when an outsider comes along with a ma- 
chine that will do the work and the manufacturer can lease it 
on a fixed sum for every operation, then the manufacturer 
knows in advance just what his costs will be. Under other con- 
ditions, it is guesswork and cut and try. 

The fact that a manufacturer would rather lease the ma- 
chine has been proven out recently in Europe, where the leasing 
system never prevailed until the United Shoe Machinery Com- 
pany introduced its machines in Europe on the lease basis. 
It is found that the manufacturers accept the innovation with 
a gladness that has been considerably of a surprise to American 
inventors. 

Every shoe-factory in Europe a few years ago was equipped 
with machines made by European concerns which they owned 
outright. The majority of them are now equipped with the 
machines of the United Shoe Machinery Company, leased on 
substantially the same terms as those which prevail in the 
United States. They cheerfully threw into the discard the ma- 
chinery they had bought and paid for, in order to get the benefit 
of the service which the United Company gives the users of its 
leased machines. 


Service the Keynote. 


T HE supreme merit of the United Shoe Machinery Company 
is the service it gives. This company was organized 
through the consolidation of three companies. One was the 
Goodyear Shoe Machinery Company, which made machines for 
sewing the sole to the wpper. This concern also made various 
other auxiliary machines, which were used in the operation. 

The second company was the Lasting Machine Company, 
which made machines for putting the leather over the last—an 
entirely different operation from sewing. 

The third company was the McKay Shoe Machinery Com- 
peny, which made machines for attaching soles and heels by 
metal fastenings. 

These concerns were not in competition with one another, 
as each had a peculiar and distinct field of its own. By con- 
solidating, however, under one company, one set of officers was 
able to manage the entire business; one set of traveling men 
looked after the different machines; and the result was a dis- 
tinct reduction of cost in the making of the machines and the 
looking after them and the maintenance of their upkeep. 

Another result was that shoe-manufacturers dealt with one 
concern instead of with three; and a distinct lowering of cost 
to the manufacturer, in addition to a better service, followed. 

The United Shoe Machinery Company has a capital of 
thirty-eight million dollars. The stockholders number more 
han eight thousand people. More than one-half of these are 
women, and practically the whole holdings are held by people 
who are more or less familiar with the shoe industry. 

As I was being motored to the great Beverly works of the 
company, I was informed when commenting on the beauty of 
the mansions along the famous Lynn shore and that of the old- 
fashioned town of Swampscott, that these residences were gen- 
erally those of shoe manufacturers, whose great fortunes had 
been made possible by the wonderful machines of the United 
Company. My companion who told me this was a Lynn shoe- 
man who knew what he was talking about. 

The shoe business is like the biscuit business or the soap 
business. When biscuits are consumed, that’s the last of them. 
What becomes of a“cake of soap when it is used up, no scien- 
tist has ever been able to exactly explain. 

The life of a pair of shoes is brief, no matter how well 
niade. Active, hustling people wear out shoe-leather. Today 
shoes have to be better than ever before, and, sorry to say, 
they do not last so long as they once did. Books are not worn 
out. They last year after year and are handed down, sometimes, 
as heirlooms. Furniture the same. The only men who make 
colossal fortunes are the men who deal in the primal necessi- 
ties, 


The Capital Required. 

HE one remarkable feature in the shoe industry, not noted 
dt in any other business, is that ona comparatively small capi- 
tal the volume of business done is many times greater than the 
amount invested. Some manufacturers of shoes turn their capi- 
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tal from three to five times a year, so that with a two-hundred- 
fifty-thousand-dollar investment a volume of business of one ana 
a quarter million dollars per year has been known, with 
a profit to the manufacturer of one hundred seventy- 
five thousand dollars. The only reason for this is because 
the shoe manufacturer does not have to tie up his capital in 
machinery. The United Shoe Machinery Company relieves him 
of that handicap, and carries the machinery investment load 
alone. 

The business of the United Shoe Machinery Company is 
one of the best examples of successful co-operation in America. 
Inasmuch as most of the machinery is leased, and pays a re- 
turn only when used, it is self-evident that the machinery must 
be of a kind that will give a satisfactory service. 

The United Shoe Machinery Company employ a force of 
more than five hundred traveling machinists, who are constant- 
ly inspecting the installed machinery and seeing that it is kept 
up in perfect condition. Idle machinery, like idle men, yields no 
income. = 

The United Machinery Company keep constantly in their 
employ a force of about a hundred highly skilled inventors, 
who are constantly working on new ideas, ‘or perfecting old 
ones. No machine is ever made good enough. It must be made 
better. 

To illustrate the thoroughness with which the company 
goes about its work, note this: that over one million dollars has 
been expended in developing one single machine—the almost 
human mechanism that pulls over the upper on the last, in the 
work of lasting. Visitors at the wonderful works of the United 
Machinery Company see these inventors in their little individ- 
ual shops. Every inventor’s study is fitted up with a dynamo, 


pulleys, shafting, and every thing to make the wheels g0 
round. I watched an inventor work the other day. This is 
what he did: Sat still for fifteen minutes looking into the eye 
of a machine, oblivious to the surroundings. Then he took up 
a piece of blue chalk, went over to a drawing-board and slow- 
ly began to sketch out the idea. 

I have since wondered whether he got it or not. The 
chances are he didn’t. I have worked blocking out a good 
sentence in the same way, and then had it escape me in the 


void. 
Ideal Factory Conditions. 


a HERE are no secrets around the United Shoe Machinery 

Company’s works. You see the inventors, the chemists, the 
workers in the laboratory, and the thousands of hearty, happy 
people in these wonderful concrete buildings, seventy-five per 
cent of the walls being glass—the sunlight flooding everything— 
andinsome of the buildings ninety per cent is glass. There are 
five main buildings, each from eight to twelve hundred feet 
long and sixty feet wide. There isn’t a dark, dirty, dingy cor- 
ner anywhere from basement to roof, 

“Tight, more light!” the slogan of Victor Hugo, seems to 
permeate the place. 

These great works give employment to upward of five 
thousand people, and no mill in Massachusetts or in the United 
States pays an equal wage, the average weekly pay-envelope 
being $15.70. 

I have visited many factories, stores, mills, shops, all over 
the United States and in England, France, Scotland, Italy and 
Germany, but never have I seen a big factory managed with the 
same superb attention to hygienic and sanitary conditions. 
Here are sbhower-baths, wash-rooms,. libraries, rest-rooms, 
schoolrooms, lecture-halls, all contained in this great institution 
that occupies a tract of three hundred acres of its own. The 
outcrop of granite here on the seashore is everywhere evident. 
In fact, the buildings are built on a solid mass of granite. The 
foundations seem to symbol the solidity of the business policy 
of the institution. 

The management know perfectly well that they thrive only 
as the shoe-manufacturer thrives, and they also know that 
the shoe-manufacturer thrives only as he is able to market his 
product to pleased and satisfied customers. Thus the prosperity 
of the common people everywhere is the basis of the prosperity 
of the United Shoe Machinery Company. 


Sidney W. Winslow. 


I MET Mr. Sidney W. Winslow, who is the President and 
guiding genius of this concern. Well has it been said that 
every institution is the lengthened shadow of a man. 

Winslow is a Cape Cod product, born fifty-eight years ago, 
the son of a fisherman, brought up on the sands in sight of 
the sea. He grew strong, hardy, courageous, efficient. When 
the elder Winslow was away, Sidney was the little father of 
the family and learned early in life to carry responsibility. The 
elder Winslow had ‘been a sailor on board a whaling-ship. 
‘he oldtime whaler was a natural mechanic. 

There came a time when this sailor forsook the sea and 
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started a little village shoe-shop of his own. The boy Sid- 
ney naturally learned the business, never knowing when nor 
how. Later, the father moved to Salem, Massachusetts, worked 
for awhile in a little shop of his own, and then, as factory-mad¢ 
shoes were pushing the old-time cobbler to the wall, he set up 
a factory of his own. The little shop in which the father worked 
stands today under the shadow of the great machinery-factory 
which the son controls. 

Sidney was given a job in the factory at three dollars a 
week. After a year he got a dollar a day, and then for four- 
teen years he ran first one machine and then another. His 
father was one of the first to recognize the constantly widen- 
ing possibilities of machinery in the manifold operations of 
making a shoe, and developed the Naumkeag Buffer which is 
teday a standard. Thus Sidney’s bent toward shoe machinery 
was natural, both frém inheritance and association. 

He became an expert shoe-machinery man, and with this 
knowledge as a shoemaker and machinist was evolved the skill 
and far-reaching prophetic vision which has culminated in the 
United Shoe Machinery Company, which is the biggest insti- 
tution of its kind in the world. The proud position it occupies 
is on account of the fact that it has and is rendering the shoe 
business of the world an honest and most effective service. 

Winslow is a typical New Englander, slim, wiry, active, 


athletic, rapid in his movements, quick in his thinking. He can - 


talk, and talk to the point, although he does not profess to be 
an orator. He does not impress you as a “highbrow,” or one 
of the world-makers. He hasn’t too much top-head. He uses 
all the brain he has, just as he uses his body. He is moderate 
in his eating and drinking, and is only a glutton for fresh air, 
water and work. And when it comes to work, he just eats it 


alive. 

One of his secretaries told me that there wasn’t a Man on 
the job who could stay with him days, nights and Sundays, 
when there was a big task to work out. Winslow gets a great 
joy in his work. He is full of enthusiasm, animation, ambition, 
and is justly proud of his great achievements, although at the 
same time the man is essentially democratic. 

You don’t have to have an introduction to him. He is ap- 
preciative, friendly, and any of his employees who has business 
with him can see him, if necessary. His heart is with the 
workers, and there is no part of this vast business of manu- 
facturing shoe-machinery that this man couldn’t go in and do 
with his own hand, head and heart, if necessity required. He 
has sentiment as well as pugnacity and business genius. * He 
loves paintings.. He loves flowers. He loves outdoor life in 
the wild. He sticks to his friends. 


The High School. 


T HE Beverly High School works in conjunction with the 
United Shoe Machinery Company. There is a relay of boys 
sent from the High School to work in the shops. There, through 
proper instructors, they learn the mystery of machinery and the 
miracles of invention. And the boys get paid for their work. 
lf it passes muster it goes into the stock, just like that of the 
oldest skilled mechanic in the shops. The boys graduate into 
the factory. I noticed that the phrase “Welfare Work” was not 
much in evidence around the institution. Here men are not 
pauperized by being coddled. They are simply supplied oppor- 
tunities, and there is enough initiative, I noticed, among the 
workmen so that they have organized clubs, laid out rifle- 
ranges, tennis-grounds, etc., and there are baseball clubs, a brass 
band and orchestra, and a general fine spirit of loyalty to the 
institution. There is a club as fine as any country club any- 
where, which belongs to the employees and to which any man 
or woman in the factory can belong by paying a dollar a year. 
The officers of the Company belong to the club on the same 
basis. : 

Winslow himself-swore a halibi on the “welfare.” He said, 
“All we do is to give people an opportunity, and then encourage 
them to make the best of it.” 

In way of factory equipment and so-called factory better- 
ments, no institution in America surpasses this, but all of the 
betterment work is quite incidental and is a matter of course, 
without fuss, frivol or flummery. Visitors are welcome any 
working hour, and every part of this great institution is open 
for inspection. Viewed from any and every possible standpoint 
the United Shoe Machinery Company has made the world its 
debtor. Consumers, employees, inventors, producers of raw 
stock, stockholders, management—all have prospered, because 
a great service has been rendered. Business nowadays is based 
on reciprocity, mutuality, co-operation. The United Shoe Ma- 
chinery Company is a splendid example of all three. 

It has made its wonderful success by making it possible for 
the consumer to buy today for three dollars a better shoe than 
could be bought a quarter-century ago for five dollars. 

And after all, is not the test of the worth of a corporation 
the service it gives to the people? 
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TYRRELL 


Member of the State Board of Efficiency and Economy Who Has Accom- 
plished Wonders and Whose Work Has Resulted in the Co-ordina- 


tion of State Department Work. 


There is no more competent state official on 
Beacon Hill than Frank X. Tyrrell of Chelsea, 
the real expert of the commission on efficiency 
and economy and the man who many believe 
should have been appointed chairman of that 
board after Norman H. White resigned last 
spring. 

There is little doubt that under other con- 
ditions and with any other than the present 
governor sitting as the judge of human quali- 
fications he would have been, but, as it turned 
out, his excellency assumed the right to 
turn from his usual course and play politics 
with one of the most important offices he had 
within his gift. That the selection he did 
make happens to have been a good one does 


not alter the fact it was handed out as part 
of the spoils at his disposal and with his own 
political advancement in mind. 

Post mortems, however, have no place in 
the sketch of one of the state’s really com- 
petent officials, and one who by his work, has 
demonstrated that he is admirably fitted, not 
only for the post he holds, but for higher 
ones if they come to him. Gov. Foss has from 
the beginning of his first term rather prided 
himself upon the character of his appointees; 
he may take additional comfort from the fact 
that when he named Mr. Tyrrell to the then 
newly-created board of efficiency and economy 
he drafted into the state service a man who 
has been worth every penny of the salary he 
has drawn and who has then left a margin of 
benefit as profit to the commonwealth. 

Mr. Tyrrell helped organize the work of the 
board. He had always been deeply interested 
in governmental problems and no task he 
could have been called upon to perform would 
have appealed to him more than did that to 
which he was assigned. He was more than 
interested in it; he was enthusiastic. It was 
his opinion that the efficiency and economy 
commission could perform a great service for 
the taxpayers and he went at the work with 
that idea in view. 

For years it had been feared that the state 
departments were not being conducted at 
their greatest efficiency nor with such econo- 
employed in 
them suffered greatly. There are some who 
imagine that absolute dishonesty is and has 
been the prevailing rule. Mr. Tyrrell and his 
colleagues on the new board quickly found 
means of making those who were most clam- 
orous in this latter aspect produce either the 
goods or stop making foolish assertions. Mr. 
Tyrrell never was one of those who believed 
that the state was being robbed by dishonest 
men, but he did believe that some of the old 
methods in vogue made both for departmental 
inefficiency and waste and that that kind of 
extravagance cost the taxpayers money. He 
believed, too, that there were laws on _ the 
statute books which some of the departments 
ignored, and he wanted to know why. 

In some cases he found the reason for the 
latter defect to be the self-sufficiency of an 


opinionated official, whose importance in his 
own estimation, overshadowed the wisdom of 
the legislature. In other cases he discovered 
that the remissness was due to the legislature 
itself which had enacted laws whose enforce- 
ment had called for large expenditures of 
money, and then had neglected to appropriate 
it. The first kind of state employee was 
given to understand that his duty was to car- 
ry out the legislature’s orders regardless of 
how deficient in wisdom those mandates 
might be in the estimation of the employee. 
In the second instance, the legislature was 
urged to provide funds for the work it had or- 
dered. 

Where methods, antiquated or crude, or due 
to ignorance on the part of officials, had re- 
sulted in loss of efficiency in any department, 
Mr. Tyrrell was one of the first to suggest 
measures for toning up—to administer’ the 
tonic necessary to get results. 

He sat through days and days of dreary hear- 
ings acquiring information. of the various de- 
partments. Every detail of every office in 
the state was probed to the bottom. The 
old-time state employees were inclined at 
first to resent the interference but it 
soon dawned upon them that the _ thing 
itself was quite different from what 
they had imagined it was going to be. ‘there 
was no captious criticism, no assumption that 
the officials were wrong; simply an __intelli- 
gent search for information as to how the 
public’s business was transacted. 

It dawned on everybody at the state house 
at length that the board’s plan not only was 
good, but so good that it was remarkable that 
it was not adopted years before it happened 
to be. As a result of it knowledge of the 
state’s business—all of the state’s business— 
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was gathered into one central bureau, where ic 
is not available for the governor, the council, 
the legislature, the public, and even the de- 
partments themselves. Previously the gov- 
ernment had been a more or less chaotic af- 
fair. The legislature appropriated, the coun- 
cil Spent, the governor supervised and the de- 
partments did the work. There was no cohe- 
sion of effort and no consistent attempt .at 
economy of expenditure, 

The result of the board’s efforts, however, 
were made manifest when the legislature con- 
vened, and it was then discovered just how 
capable an official Mr. Tyrrell was. He ap- 
peared day by day before the various commit- 
tees; he passed hours and hours before’ the 
ways and means committee, explaining the 
work of the various departments and advising 
the legislators as to the necessity of granting 
or withholding appropriations. His testimony 
was the last word always, and the committee 
generally acted on his recommendations. He 
had become, in fact, the expert of the state 
government, so far as the legislature was con- 
cerned, 

Then came exposure of the defalcation at 
the Middlesex county jail. Mr. Tyrrell was 
immediately detailed to investigate that, in a. 
belated effort to place the responsibility. He 
uncovered a deplorable condition of affairs, 
pertinent not only to Middlesex, but to all the 
other counties as. well, for it developed that 
nobody was responsible but the embezzler— 
and he was dead. 

The sheriff had had no authority to order 
an audit of his books, the county commission- 
ers were likewise impotent, the controller of 
county accounts could not go beyond the bal- 
ance sheets submitted to him—in short, the 
cotinty bookkeepers were of a class by them- 
selves and above them was. nobody. Mr. 
Tyrrell’s report to the governor was a master- 
piece, not only of wisdom, but of sarcasm, al- 
though it was not written with any attempt 
to be sarcastic—the facts themselves furnished 
that element. The duties of some officials will 
be changed by the next legislature as a re- 
sult of the document. 

Mr. Tyrrell is a democrat and has for years 
been a vigorous one. He was formerly a 
member of the state committee from the Chel- 
sea senatorial district and his position on ithe 
efficiency and economy board is the first po- 
litical office he has held. 


COUGHLIN 


Candidate for Register of Probate in Bristol County, a Democrat Whose 
Friends Are Legion, and One Whose Devotion to Duty is Such that 
It Has Aroused the Admiration of the Entire Section. 


The average dyed-in-the-wool, hard-shell 
republican of Bristol county will admit, with- 
out hesitating or stammering preface, that 
Richard P. Coughlin of Taunton has con- 
vineced him that there are good public-serving 
democrats as well as patriotic, earnest re- 
publicans. 

And this feeling is so general among the 
republicans of the county that Mr. Coughlin, 
as a ecandidate for register of probate finds 
some of the most prominent republicans among 
his staunchest supporters. If early reports 
are any criterion, it looks very much as if 
the voters there are of the opinion that Mr. 
Coughlin’s former services in his position 
entitle him to the election. 

Mr. Coughlin, as a democrat, was appointed 
by Gov. Foss to be temporary register of pro- 
bate, until the annual election in November 
last year, to succeed Arthur M,. Alger, whom 
the governor elevated to the bench. And then 
Mr. Coughlin went out, secured the democratic 
nomination, but was defeated last November 
to fill out the balance of Judge Alger’s term, 
which expires in January, 1914. Now Mr. 
Coughlin is a candidate for the democratic 
and republican nominations for re-election— 
this time for a full five-year term. 

Last year as now, Coughlin had the support 
of many big republicans, including County 
Commr. Warner, who has measured political 
swords with Mr. Coughlin several times in 
hard-fought contests. Now, as last year, Mr. 
Coughlin has the support of the Bristol county 
bar, the members of which, as a rule, feel 
that he fully measured up to his office and is 
a good man for it, for the members of the 


Bristol county bar believe that the county 
positions should not be handed around 
promiscuously as party plums, And when they 


were given Coughlin in place of Alger, they 
did not say: ‘‘What is he, democrat or repub- 
lican?” Instead they asked: “Is he an efficient 
man for the position?” 

Their verdict generally was in the affirma- 
tive. Coughlin has passed his examinations 


with colors flying, and nothing has transpired 
since then to cause anybody to believe that 
the verdict will be a negative one next No- 
vember. The office is a difficult one, a weary 


one sometimes, but Mr. Coughlin possesses 
those virtues of patience and _ unfailing 
courtesy coupled with tactful efficiency, and 


on these he has builded a made-good reputa- 
tion, which is being cheerfully and enthus- 
iastically subscribed to daily. 

His campaign is not a campaign in the or- 
dinary meaning of the word. Mr. Coughlin has 
a proper conception of the dignity attaching 
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to the office, he is seeking and he conducts 
his campaign in perfect keeping with that 
fact. He has hosts of warm admirers in 
Taunton, of course, and ‘in New Bedford and 
in the towns, while no lack of them. exists 
in Fall River. 

A few words now about the man himself. 
Mr. Coughlin was born in Whitman, and at- 
tended the elementary and high schools there. 
He read his Blackstone or the modern equiv- 
alent ior the gentlemen, in the office of Judge 
Cc. H. Edson, and later prepared for practice 
at the Boston University law school. He com- 
pleted the course in a single year and grad- 
uated well up toward the head of the class. 

He opened a law office in Rockland but after 
a few months found a more extensive and con- 
genial field in Taunton where he and his 
family have now lived for more than a dozen 
years. Leo Coughlin, a brother, and also an 
able and prominent practitioner, is associated 
with him. 

From the time that he first set foot in 
Taunton, Mr. Coughlin has been a 24 hours-a- 
day. democrat, rain or shine. That was until 
he was appointed register of probate. That 
office, of course, knows no politics and Mr, 
Coughlin very properly dropped politics when 
he became register. 

Mr. Coughlin has not been a democrat who 
simply walked to the polls every so often, voted 
for his party candidates, and then went home 
to wait until the next time. On the ccntrary 
he has been on the firing line time and again 
for his party nominees, and gained a well- 
deserved reputation as an aggressive fighter, 
although always a fair and generous foe. 
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Take County Commr. Richard E Warner of 
Taunton for example. Three times did Mr. 
Warner defeat Mr. Coughlin’s choice for mayor 
in Taunton; the fights were no parlor contests 
either, but of the old-fashioned hand-to-hand 
kind where every inch of the ground is fought 
over with such spirit that the mixup becomes 
a daily family topic, and is fought out in 
miniature in the family circle. 

For four years Mr. Coughlin was a member 
of the Taunton license commission, to which 
he was appointed by Mayor O’Hearne. Three 
years ago he was the democratic candidate 
against former Sen. Charles 8. Chase of Digh- 
ton, and although he lost out, he had Mr. 
Chase’s sleeping schedule considerably disar- 
ranged during the campaign, and that in spite 
of the fact that democrats in the ist Bristol 
senatorial dist. were at that time like the 
present Foss supporters—conspicuous by their 
absence. Mr. Coughiin has also been a mem- 
ber of the democratic state committee and 
prominent in its councils. 

In fraternal circles he is and has _ been 
prominent. He is past exalted ruler of the 
Taunton lodge of Elks, a member of the 
M. Cc. O. F., and a past deputy of the Knights 
of Columbus. 

He has the sort of a personality that causes 
yeu to remember him, although you meet him 
but once, and then casually. He has a wide 


acquaintance, not only in Bristol county but 
throughout the state. 
Acquaintance and his public work have 


brought him wide endorsement this year, and 
if this counts, he will be returned again to 
the registry of deeds building. 


ROBERT CROWLEY 


Prominent Democrat Who Has Taken an Active Part in Advancing Welfare 


of His Party Remembered by 


Pres. Wilson, Who Appointed 


Him Postmaster at Lowell. 


Major Robert J. Crowley, reporter, journa- 
list, soldier, lawyer, and now postmaster of 
Lowell, Mass., has had a varied career exX- 
tending over the last quarter of a century. 
“Bob” as his friends always persist in calling 
him, has made good in every line that he has 
ever tackled, and judging from the way that 


he has taken hold of his new duties at the 
Lowell post office, Uncle Sam’s mail will be 
well handled in that city during the next four 
years. 

Postmaster Crowley was born in Boston on 
May 21, 1868, but moved to Lowell shortly after 
his birth. He was educated. in the public 
schools of Lowell,’and as soon as his prepara- 
tory work was completed, entered Holy Cross 
College. After receiving his sheepskin from 
‘Holy Cross Mr. Crowley at once took up news- 
paper work with a Boston daily. His stay in 
the city of his birth was of short duration, 
however, for his sterling worth as a newspaper 
man was soon discovered by the larger metro- 
politan papers and he was offered a position on 
the New York Telegraph as a writer of special 
stories for the feature section. 

The declaration of War against Spain in 1898 
put an end to ‘Bob’s’ newspaper. career. 
When the first call for volunteers was made by 
President McKinley ‘Bob’ enlisted in the 


ton University Law School. 


69th regiment of New York volunteers as a 
private in Company C. When the command 
was finally mustered out of the service the 
ex-scribe wore the shoulder straps of a sec- 
ond lieutenant in the regular army. ‘‘Bob” 
had no intention of following an army career, 
however, and as soon as there was no further 
active call for him in his country’s defense he 
once more took up the role of a civilian. 

Mr. Crowley’s extensive newspaper expe- 
rience bred in him the desire for the law, and 
shortly after leaving the army he entered Bos- 
It was about this 
time that ‘“‘Bob’’ was first heard of in a po- 
litical sense. 

Mr. Crowley was living in Lowell when he 
first entered law school. At that time _ the 
Water Department of that city was in charge 
of a committee appointed by the two branches 
of the municipal city government. As the po- 
sition carried with it quite a substantial re- 
muneration, the law student decided to enter 
his name in the race for the next appointment. 
He did, and was appointed to the Water Board 
in 1903. In view of the fact that the balance 
of power in the city government rested with 
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the Republicans, and that Crowley was a 
Democrat, the law student-politician began to 
attract attention, not only in his own city, but 
from all over the state. This was only the be- 
ginning of a_ political career which has 
stretched over the past ten years. 

Mr. Crowley was graduated from Boston 
University Law School in the class of 1905 
and at once admitted to the bar. His prom- 
inence at the bar has been cast into shade 
somewhat by his activities in the political 
life of the state, but his name is a_ familiar 
one throughout the commonwealth in connec- 


tion with many of the larger criminal cases 
on record. 
Mr. Crowley was a member of the Lowell 


Water Board for eight years, being chairman 
of this body for six consecutive terms. For 
twelve years he was a member of the state 
Democratic committee. The Lowell post- 
master was a very conspicuous figure in the 
campaign waged by the Douglas people for 
their candidate and received his reward as 
soon as Governor Douglas took the oath of 
office. Mr. Crowley was appointed to the 
governor’s staff with rank of major, holding 
this office while Governor Douglas remained in 
office. 


Those interested in state politics 
fail to remember Mr. Crowley in connection 
with the Foss-Hamlin battle for the Demo- 
cratic nomination. Mr. Crowley was practi- 
cally the head and shoulders of the Hamlin 
forces, and although his candidate went down 
to defeat, it was only after one of the bitter- 
est, political battles which has ever been 
waged in the Bay State. Mr. Crowley was a 
member of the ‘‘Committee of Four,’’ in which 
the state Democratic committee vested its 
powers when the convention itself was dead- 
locked. 


will not 


When Postmaster Legare resigned last 
spring, several candidates for the berth im- 
mediately sprang into activity, but none of 


them had a chance after Major Crowley en- 
tered the field. Although fighting for his party 
in every battle where he could be of service 
during the past ten years, the major had never 
asked anything for himself, and when he 
came out for the postmastership, every demo- 
erat prominent in the state at once jumped in- 
to the breach and used his influence toward 
the appointmermt of Major Crowley. He was 
appointed and his appointment confirmed by 
the Senate on July 3, 1913, his appointment to 
run four years, to the postmastership of Low- 
ell. 


Major Crowley stands out today as one of 
the most prominent Democratic leaders in 
the state. Although most of his political ac- 
tivities have been associated with the _ state 
tickets, Major Crowley is also a big facor in 
the municipal affairs of Lowell. 

“Bob” Crowley, the man, however, stands 
head and shoulders above Major Robert J. 
Crowley, politician. A man whose personal in- 
tegrity is never questioned even by his most 
aggressive political detractors and whose quiet, 
unassuming good fellowship makes him a so- 
cial factor in the city of his adoption, the 
present Postmaster of Lowell is known 
throughout the city as one of the most popu- 
lar figures in either business or social affairs, 
and carries the hearty co-operation of the 
populace with him in the assumption of his 
new role. 


Springfield Breweries Company 
Springfield, Mass. 


Everybody Likes It 


All who know it like it ~ 
and you'll like it, too, 
if you once try 


Springfield Beer 


The quality and purity of the 
brew and its distinctively de- 
licious flavor just naturally 
make you like it. 

It certainly is good. 
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PRACTICAL POLITICS. 


ALEXANDER HOLMES 


A Legislator Who Has Proved His Worth in the House and Whose Value to 
the Republican Party Has Often Been Demonstrated—Candidate 
for Senate in Plymouth District. 


One of the hardest-working and most con- 
scientious republicans in Massachusetts, and 
one who, in addition, has proved his worth by 
excellent service for the state, is a candidate 


for i.e senate in the 1st Plymouth district— 
Alexander tolmes of Kingston. 
‘There is mothing spectacular about Mr. 


Holmes or his methods. He accomplishes re- 
sults nevertheless, and had it not been for his 
efforts a year ago the political color of the 
last legislature would have been materially dif- 
ferent from what it was. So also would be the 
ehnaracter of the Massachusetts delegation in 
the United States senate.: 

Despite his modest and unassuming manner, 
efficiency is written all over Mr. Holmes. One 
does not have to wait until the returns are in 
to know that things will be happening—import- 
ant things—-wherever he may be. One can 
“sense it,’’ as they say in certain sections of 
Vermont, where the great men come from. 

As a member of the house he was untiring 
in his devotion to duty. He was intrusted with 
many important posts by various speakers—and 
he ‘“‘made good’”’ in each of them. An incident 
or two will suffice to show his value to the 
state while a member of the legislature. 

A wear or two ago the countryside was going 
wi.— over the question of direct primaries. So 
enthusiastic was the hue anad ery for that re- 


form that nearly everybody lost sight of the 
obstacles, legal and technical, that would have 
to be overcome to bring it about. It would have 
been a very easy matter to have enacted a law 
that would have satisfied the advocates of di- 
rect primaries—but unless a great deal more 
than that were done the new law would have 
eonflicted with so many other statutes—most 
of them hoary with age—that it could not be 
worked-at all. The legislature itself was favor- 
able to direct primaries. Hence it became the 
task of the speaker to choose the wisest mem- 
ber possible for the chairmanship of the com- 
the body that would 
eventually be called upon to draft the bill. 
Mr. Holmes was the man selected and the 
direct primaries act of today is the result. 
He himself did most of the work in connection 


with it. No one claims that it is perfect. The 
conflict of statutes is each year being found 


to be more or less acute, but it is a fact that 
had not a student like the Kingston member 
been charged with the work of drafting an act 
as nearly workable as possible the situation 
would have been far worse than it is. Now, the 
Jaw is workable; if the task were undertaken in 
the impetuous manner some of the enthusiasts 
demanded it could not have been used at all. 
Another great work undertaken by the gen- 
tleman from Kingston was when he was given 
a place on the recess committee on municipal 
finance that sat a year ago. The report of that 
body is a classic. It will in all likelihood come 
to be regarded as an authority on the subject 


mOL- municipal government, not only in Massa- 


chusetts, but in other states as well, al- 
though some of the problems it deals 
with are purely local to this state. Mr. 


tiolmes did most of the work on that report. 
He it was who digested every bit of the evi- 
dence taken by the members in a series of 
sessions that lasted almost five months and 
transformed it. into words germain to the sub- 
ject in hand. 

Instances of his valuable services might be 
multiplied without number, for he has served 
in the house for four years at different times 
and he was the same quiet, efficient and un- 
spectacular member in his first terms that he 
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was in the last. Nor was his work confined to 
that that came to him in the regular routine 
of committee work. He was a power in all the 
big general legislation, and, while he made no 
display of his activities in behalf of the local 
measures for his own constituents, still, there 
was little that he asked for that he didn’t get. 

Even when the legislature had prorogued and 
gone home, Rep. Holmes stayed on the job, 
and, as chairman of the legislative committee, 
did everything that he could to turn the demo- 
cratic tide in the direction ‘of the republicans. 
Last year he saved: the legislature—of that 
there is no doubt. He endeavored to save 
Joseph Walker, too, but the democratic wave 
was too strong. 

As a member of the senate, should he be 
elected to that body, he will undoubtedly prove 
to be a power for great good, and it is not at 
all without the bounds of possibility that he 
will upset the apple carts of some highly re- 
spectable and efficient gentlemen from other 
sections of the state who are planning to cap- 
ture the presidency of the body when Sen. Levi 
H. Greenwood of Gardner retires at the end 
of the 1914 session. 


JOSEPH T. KENNEY 


District Attorney of the Southern District Has Made Good as Law Officer, 
Just As He Had as a Lawyer and a Citizen Before His 
‘ Election to Present Position. 


With a three-year record of successful ac- 
complishment to stand on, Joseph T. Kenney 
of New Bedford, district . attorney in . the 


Southern district, is a candidate for re-election 
this year, and his legion of friends appear to 
be fully justified in the belief that the voters 
of the district will reward faithful service by 
continuing him in office. 

They have a liking for young distriet at- 
torneys in the Southern district. Mr. Kenney 
was but 33 years old when, as a republican, he 
was chosen in 1910 to succeed James M. Swift 


of Fall River, now attorney-general. Mr. 
Swift was 30 years old when he was_ first 
elected to the position. 

The high standard set by Mr. Swift does 
not suffer in the least when Mr. Kenney’s ef- 
ficient record is glanced over. Mr. Kenney 
has prosecuted offenders against- the law and 
order of his district with unsparing aggres- 
siveness, but never has he descended from 


He or she who de- 
it from Mr. Ken- 


prosecution to persecution. 
serves another chance gets 
ney, who brought to his important office a 
keen judgment of character and a kind heart, 
as well as a high conception of the duties and 
dignity of his office. 

Mr. Kenney has won the respect of all cit- 
izens, irrespective of party ky his conduct as 
district attorney, and his supporters are firm 
in the belief that the vote this year will illus- 
trate this confidence to a high degree. 

The young district attorney has a 100 per- 


cent ranking aS a peacemaker, and this. of 
course, is a handy thing to have in an _ office 
like his. When he announced his candidacy 
to succeed Mr. Swift, a few of the leading 
republicans in his neighborhood were not on 
speaking terms, and in fact things were so 
squally at one time that it looked as if per- 
sonal troubles would endanger the success of 
a good many republican candidates. 3ut Mr. 
Kenney quietly got busy, talked to this one, 


scolded that one, and not long the _ leaders 
mentioned before had buried their little hateh- 
ets and were seen shaking hands and _ riding 
together. All of which naturally boosted the 
Kenney stock in the. political market not a lit- 
tle. 

Kenney was a young man when elected, as 
mentioned before, and he is a young man now, 
vigorous, and on his job day in and day out. 
He is known as one of the most successful at- 
torneys in his home city. He was born in 
Abington, Mass., May 26, 1877, and graduated 
from the high school of that town in 1895. He 
graduated from the Boston University Law 
School in 1898, and a few days after his 21st 
birthday, he was admitted to the bar in June 
of the same year. 


The first year after graduation he spent in 
the office of Charles F. Jenney, now on the 
superior court bench. In October, 1899, he 
went to New Bedford, opened a law office 
there, and by dint of diligent application to 
his work, soon had a very extensive practice. 


He has appeared as counsel in many notable 
criminal cases, and won decisions in many dif- 
ficult civil actions. 

Mr. Kenney has extensive real estate hold- 
ings in his city, is president of the Sharp mill, 
and corroborates the copy-book maxim that 
wealth and honor are rewards of industry and 


honesty. He is an active “member of the 
Plymouth Club, a past exalted ruler of New 
Bedford Lodge of Elks, a prominent member of 


the Red Men and of McMahon council, Knights 
of Columbus. 


PROFESSORS AND PHYSICIANS. 


Between 6000 and 7000 physicians and pro- 
fessors in medical colleges met in London on 
Aug. 6 to take part in the international med- 
ical congress. During the 82 years that have 
elapsed since the previous meeting in London, 
the women delegates in attendance have ins 
creased from dozens to hundreds. 


MOTORISTS 


should dine at the 


MAGNOLIA GRILLE 


at Magnolia, 


Mass. 


Table d'Hote and a ia Carte Service 
MUSIC 
Open the Year Round. Week Ends a Specialty. 
PHONE, 8191 MAGNOLIA. 
W. H, MURPHY, Jr., President and Manager. 
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PRACTICAL POLITICS. 


JOHN S. VAUGHAN 


Progressive Candidate for District Attorney of Suffolk County Has Emphatic 
Views on the Subject as to How the Legal Business of 
the Office Should Be Conducted. 


John W. Vaughan, the young and earnest 
progressive who is a candidate for district at- 
torney of Suffolk county, is an excellent ex- 
ample of the determined American who has a 
purpose in life and who keeps everlastingly 
at it until he has accomplished what he sets 
out to do. 

Mr. Vaughan arrived in Boston with only 
$100. He didn’t know a person in the city. 
He had, however, determined to be a lawyer, 
and he knew that here was the place for the 
preliminaries. When the proper time came 
he entered Boston university law school; and 
with what remained of his $100 as the nucleus 
of an educational fund he began the task of 
“working his way through school.” It looks 
easy—after it is all over; it’s one of those 
nice things that sound pleasant when related 
to one’s friends. In truth, the reality is 
neither pleasant nor easy. It required hard 
work to find work; it required great stabil- 
ity of mind for a young man to keep the 
money after it was earned. The easy way 
would have been to enjoy oneself; that’s the 
way of youth. 

Young Vaughan remained true to his pur- 
pose, however, and eventually he was grad- 
uated. With his degree and his nerve for 
his capital he began the task of building up 
a practice. He suceeded and then only 
might he have been said to be in a position 
to rest. 

He has always taken an active interest in 
politics, and has been chairman of the Ward 
8 republican committee and as such for sev- 
eral years a member of the republican city 
committee. Once he ran for the house in 
that ward—as a republicans Nothing could 
say more eloquently than that that he was 
defeated. 

Mr. Vaughan is an able and aggressive trial 


lawyer, 35 years old, and believes ardently 
in equal justice for rich and poor. He be- 
lieves that it is the duty of the district-at- 
torney to make citizens as well as to prose- 


cute also that the office should 
never 
law oitice 


should 


eriminals; 

sink below the dignity of a first-class 
and that under no circumstances 
it be made a political rendezvous. 


~~ 


Mr. Vaughan is also a great believer in 
human rights, and holds to the opinion that 
the health and safety of working men, wom- 
en and children in Suffolk county are of fully 
as much importance as the property rights of 
citizens. A rigid enforcement of all laws 
pertaining to the health and safety of those 
engaged in the great industries, including the 
equipment of shops and factories with the 
very best appliances to guard against loss 
of life from fire, is another of the reforms he 
is pledged to undertake. 

Another point he makes in his platform is 
that the funds of the county should not be 
squandered in the trial of hopeless cases of 
a sensational character for no better reason 
than that there may be political prestige to 
be gained from whatsoever advertising the 
district attorney who conducts the case may 
get out of it. . 


ONE REASON FOR BAD LEGISLATION. 


The following from the Spencer Leader ex- 
plains why the legislators from many country 
districts come to Beacon Hill primed to do 
nothing but look wise. 

“Now that Boston is to have the highest 
tax rate of its history,’’ says the Leader, ‘‘per- 
haps it may be possible to sand the rails for 
those metropolitan legislators who have been 
sliding expensive propositions through the 
legislature in rapid-fire order. The increasing 
state tax has been a matter that has been 
viewed with concern and appreciably noticed in 
the smaller towns whose valuations are not in- 
creasing; and now that our biggest city is hard 
hit, some urban influences that count may help 
to give us a legislature with econumy as its 
slogan.”’ 

So long as there are editors running around 
loose who can give publicity to such utter 
drivel, betraying, as it does in every line, the 
writer’s ignorance of legislation and of the 
ways of legislators, so long will bad laws get on 
the statute books and litter them to the con- 
fusion of citizens and the enrichment of law- 
yers. Metropolitan and city legislators gener- 
ally are the careful ones—the bulk of the extra- 
vagant legislation, it may be said, invariably 
comes from the efforts of the rural members to 
“follow the machine,’’ 
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The Mercantile Heart of 
New England 


The Store of Greatest Stocks 


The Store of Best Service 
The Store of Correct Styles 
The Store of Strongest Values 


These are facts well known to all. 


They are facts in which we are justified in 


taking pride, as they reflect the confidence reposed in this house by the people through- 
out New England. They are facts which mean much to everyone who has purchasing 
to do at any time, as they give assurance of most satisfactory qualities and varieties 
from which to select—and make possible very important price advantages for the buyer. 


Jordan Marsh Company 


\ 


If there is one characteristic above all oth- 
ers in Albert P. Langtry which has endeared 
him to the voters of Massachusetts it is his 
whole-heartedness. His appointment there- 
fore to the chairmanship of the state house 
commission by Gov. Foss has pleased. thou- 
sands throughout the state. He is truly a man 
of the people but he has not gone around prat- 
ing about it and shouting from the housetops 
what he was going to do for them. He has met 
every man as his equal, treated every man ac- 


- 


cording to his deserts and never allowed the 
holding of public office to swell his head or 
place him above his friends and acquaintances. 
- There is no training for public life like that 
'which comes to the newspaper man. A, P. 
Langtry is a newspaper man of many years 
experience. He has never called himself a 
journalist nor permitted others to do so, al- 
though he has been editor andd managing di- 
rector of one of the most influential newspapers 
in the state. He considers himself an humble 
scribe and has been content to labor along side 
of the ordinary reporter in one of the most 
exalted callings of modern life. 
_ Pat’? Langtry, for so he likes to be called, 
-eame from humble Surroundings and the suc- 
cess which has been his has never turned 
his head. He looks upon life from its sunny 
side and has never lost his faith in humanity 
when most men in his business became cynical 
‘and pessimistic. He believes in the other men’s 
‘honesty of purpose and in like manner do they 
regard him. 

He has had his disappointments and his 
trials, but they have not soured him. He has 
taken the sour with the sweet and retained his 


ALBERT P. 


Springfield Man Named by Gov. Foss to be the Head of Commission to Build 
New Wings to the State House, a Newspaper Man 
of Wide Prominence. 


PRACTICAL POLITIGS. 


LANGTRY 


poise and his judgment of men and their mo- 
tives. Through all the recent tribulations of 
the republican party he has never lost his 
faith in its principles and has always main- 
tained that it would come back to power 
strengthened, and be more than ever the con- 
structive force in national and state affairs. 
When he announced this year that he was 
again a candidate for secretary of state he 
did so with a firm belief that the republican 
party would be victorious at the coming state 


He says he will be the next secretary 


election. 
of state and he says so because he firmly be- 


lieves it. He has gone all over the state 
spreading this doctrine among republicans and 
it has done much to revive the drooping spirits 
of the rank and file, dismayed and downcast 
by the strength of the progressive party. 

A native of eastern’ Massachusetts ‘Pat’ 
Langtry has been identified most of his life 
with the western section of the commonwealth. 
After a short experience in New York he came 
to Springfield and associated himself with the 
Union. At that time it was a struggling daily 
overshadowed by its rival, the Republican, 
but making a sturdy bid for public fayor. He 
infused a feeling of hope among his asso- 
ciates and displayed an energy which won their 
admiration and at the same time stimulated 
them to renewed activity. It was not long 
before the Union began to grow in influence 
and in circulation. 

Upon securing a controlling interest Mr. 
Langtry outlined a policy which won the con- 
fidence of the business men and they began to 
use its advertising columns to their advantage 
as well as to the profit of the owners. Today 
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the Union is one of the most influential organs 
the republican party has in the state. While 
Mr. Langtry occupied the chair of editor he 
wrote editorials in the same breezy style in 
which he converses, but he never allowed the 
paper to become cheap. He held that a paper 
can be both readable and dignified and this 


“made the Union widely read outside its imme- 


diate district. 

When A. P. Langtry came to the legislature 
in 1910 he had an extensive acquaintance 
among republicans all over the state, made 
while secretary of the state committee. He 
was hailed as a radical—and so he was on 
many questions. He was never an extremist. 
He early favored the direct primary, but not 
until he could see it working out as a prac- 
tical measure. He did not believe in a change 


merely to have something new, but he be- 
lieved in adopting new things if they had 
merit. 


During his first year he served on mercan- 
tile affairs and while this gives little chance 
for a man with progressive ideas he did the 
work which came to him willingly and with 
a disposition to learn. The following year 
Speaker Walker made. him chairman of the 
committee on election laws, because he felt 
that in Rep. Langtry he had found a man 
who had opinions of his own and who was 
ready to get out and work for them. The 
speaker introduced his bill for a state-wide 
primary and in its final drafting he found 
Rep. Langtry a valuable helper. 

Long before this Mr. Langtry had been in- 
terested in election reform, but his experience 
during his year as chairman of election laws 
gave him a knowledge of the workings of elec- 
tion machinery that came in very handily when 
he became secretary of the commonwealth. 

The death of Sec. Olin gave him a chance to 
reach state office at the hands of his fellow 
legislators with whom he had become very pop- 
ular. That fall he was elected for the full 
term. He was defeated last year only by a 
few thousand votes and had it not been for the 
fact that the progressive candidate polled such 
a big vote he would have escaped the land- 
slide and had his second full term. 

On the stump former Sen. Langtry proved 
one of the most attractive speakers the re- 
publicans had. He had a fund of stories with 
which to entertain his hearers, but he gave 
them at the same time some good old-fash- - 
ioned party doctrine to think over. He went 
into nearly every town in the state and the 
requests which came into state headquarters 
for his assignment to rallies were far more 
than he could possibly meet. He was a can- 
didate for the republican nomination to the 
same office this year, but he withdrew to as- 
sist his townsman, Col. Goetting in securing 
the lieutenant-governor nomination, it ap- 
pearing at that time as if the colonel would 
have opposition. - 


OLD SURVEY SAVES OWNERS. 


Because a survey of a block in New York 
city revealed one and a quarter inches more 
width than the deeds called for, the owners of 
a great loft building that occupied the land 
were for a time in danger of serious financial 
difficulties, title insurance companies refusing 
to guarantee the title. The solution of the 
problem came when it was discovered that the 
land had not been surveyed since 1834, and at 
that time the measurements were based on the 
English standard foot. Since then a standard 
United States foot has been adopted for survey- 
ing, and this foot is a little shorter than the 
Ienglish unit. Accordingly, land that measured 
199 feet 11 inches under the English system 
would measure 200 feet and one quarter inch 
under the United States system. When this 
was made plain the title insurance companies 
issued policies and the owners of the property 
obtained their loan. 


SAFEST ROAD IN COUNTRY. 


President Elliott, of the New York, New 
Haven and Hartford railroad says that he in- 
tends to see that the New Haven road is made 
the safest in the United States. 

Steps towards increased supervision of divi- 
sions in the interests of eliminating danger will 
be taken at once, many new Steel cars will be 
ordered and rushed from the builders as fast 
as possible, signals will be modernized, and 
everything possible done in the interests of the 
movement. It is to be hoped that the new: 
president’s effort will be crowned with com- 
plete success. So much of this section of New 
England is directly dependent upon the New 
Haven road for passenger and freight carry- 
ing that the people are deeply interested in 
having the service the best and safest that 
ean possibly be afforded. 
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PRACTICAL POLITICS. 


BOWDOIN S. PARKER 


City Collector a Strict Disciplinarian, But One of the Best-Beloved and Most 
Highly Respected Department Heads at City Hall—Soldier 
and Citizen of Large Ideals. 


“A veteran who has made good.’ This is 
the way in which city hall officials refer to Col. 
Bowdoin S. Parker, Boston’s city collector. All 
agree that he is a credit to the municipality, 
and one of its most conscientious, painstaking 
and efficient department heads in the city. 

In public life Col. Parker is best known as 
chief of Boston’s collecting department. Al- 


though a veteran of the civil war, a prominent 
Army man 


Grand and a leading Mason, the 


ecolonel’s excessive modesty kept him out of 
the limelight until he was fairly forced into the 
foreground through his appointment by Mayor 
Fitzgerald to the position which the civil ser- 
vice commission refused to allow the late 
George A. Hibbard, after his defeat for mayor, 
to fill. 

City Collector Parker got his title of colonel 
fighting for his country. He is every inch a 
soiuier, and as such is a remarkably good dis- 


ciplinarian. It is as a disciplinarian and as 
an executive that Col. Parker has made his 
mark at city hall, and it was wholly through 


these qualifications that he has transformed the 
collecting department of the city into a thor- 
oughly up-to-date and efficient branch of the 
municipal service after it had been for a long 
time under fire of the finance commission be- 
cause of unbusinesslike and antiquated 
methods. 

When City Collector Parker assumed the du- 
ties of his office, he was confronted with an 
almost unsurmountable task—that of placing 
the department on a business-like basts. Char- 
acteristic of the old soldier, the colonel never 
faltered and with an air of determination he 


set out to accomplish results, and he did so. 
In a remarkably short time, he had made such 
remarkable headway that his accomplishments 
were heralded throughout the city, and he had 
obtained results which even caused. the finance 
commission to marvel. Now his department is 
a model. ; 

Though a strict disciplinarian and an exact- 
ing department head, Col. Parker enjoys the 
distinction of being one of the most liked de- 


partment official in the city. His men, as a 
general rule, fairly idolize him, and that is 
because he is a humanitarian as well as a 
disciplinarian. He knows the qualifications of 
every man in hjs department and he knows 
what to expect from each. Although he has a 
large department staff, he keeps in close touch 
with every one of them and although he can 
call by the first name any of his subordinates, 
he never’ allows that freedom to enter into of- 


fice or department work. Inthe office, it is 
“wr. Leahy,’ “Mr. Gartland’”’ or “Mr. Pinof- 
sky”’ with Col. Parker. Outside the office, at 


the banquet board or at the club, it is “John,” 
Bi” Orie 

When Col. Parker first went into the office, 
the finance commission directed all its atten- 


tion to that department and closely followed 
every move of the new official, Before many 
days, the city’s board of inquiry noticed a 


change—a change for the good—and one that 
convinced the members of the finance commis- 
sion beyond any question of a doubt that the 
mayor had made an excellent and praiseworthy 
selection. 

Col. Parker, is Bowdoin 


whose full name 


Strong Parker, is a lineal descendant of Georgia 
Parker, who came from the north of Ireland 
long before the Revolutionary war and set- 
tled in Cheshire, Berkshire county. His 
mother, Caroline Gunn, was a descendant of 
Jasper Gunn, who came to New England on 
the ship ‘“Defence’’ in 1638. 

Bowdoin Strong Parker was born in Conway, 
Franklin county, Massachusetts in 1841. It is 
a town famous for the great men it has pro- 
duced, among them being the late Marshal 
Field of Chicago, whose ideas have revolution- 
jzed merchandizing and who himself was the 
greatest merchant of history; William C. Whit- 
ney, secretary of the navy under Cleveland 
and one of the country’s great financiers and 
Boston’s own Henry M. Whitney, who ranks 
high as a financier and business man. Dur- 
ing the war Col. Parker enlisted in the 52nd 
Massachusetts infantry and was in the army 
in 1862 and 1863 until wounded at Port Hudson. 

After fully recovering from his injuries after 
the close of the war, the colonel engaged in 
mercantile life until his fortieth year, when 
he took up the study of law. He secured a 
degree from Boston university in 1876, and had 
little trouble in forging into the front rank as 
a lawyer. In his spare time, Col. Parker com- 
piled and edited the special laws of Massachu- 
setts for the years 1885, 1890, 1891, 1892 and 
1893. 

In 1889, he went to the old common council 
and for three years served with distinction as 
a member of that body. He rendered efficient. 
aid as a member of the committee on laws 
and ordinances, and did practically all the work 
in recasting the entire code to conform to the 
new city charter. In 1892 and 1893 he was a 
member of the house of representatives, serv- 
ing as chairman of the judiciary committee 

For eighteen years he was a commissioned 
officer of the Massachusetts volunteer militia, 
retiring with the rank of colonel. He was 
judge advocate of the old guard of Massachu- 
setts, and also judge advocate of the depart- 
ment of Massachusetts. He is a past com-= 
mander of Edward W. Kingsley post of the 
Grand Army. 

In June, 1876, he married Katherine liclen 
Eagen of New York, a well known artist ani 


writer. At the time of her death she was # 
member of the Women’s Press association 
Boston. 


COMPULSORY VOTING. 

Now that compulsory voting has become an 
issue in the politics of Massachusetts the fol- 
lowing from the Indianapolis News may be of 
interest locally. 

“While some women are clamoring to vote 
a great many men are refusing to vote. And 
notoriously with the increase of the caucuses of 
voting, such as the initiative and referendum 
and the recall, the voters become fewer. Men 
with such extended opportunities get tired of 
the whole subject. They revert to the old An- 
glo-Saxon idea of representative government, 
that it is the business of the duly elected rep- 
resentatives to govern. When they fail to do 
so the people want to rise in wrath and put 
in a new set, and in the meanwhile to be left 
alone to attend to their private affairs. The 
whole scheme of government is becoming so 
burdensome that there is palpable neglect to 
attend the primal functions of choice, which 
frequently means a ballot a yard long so in- 
cumbered by minutiae that no ordinary citizen 
has time to make himself familiar with it. At 
all events, the dwindling vote is a feature of 
the time, and it is likewise a symptom. 2 

Sec. Daniels, during his recent trip to 
California, advocated compulsory voting. He 
would have men vote whether they care to ) 
not. And to make it easy he would have 
vote by mail. But the question at once arises 
if a man does not want to vote, what go00@ 
would it do to make him?” 


NATIONALIZE BRITISH COAL MINES. 


In the British house of commons on July It 
Stephen Walsh, on behalf of the labor party, 
introduced a bill for the nationalization of tf 
coal mines. The bill has no chance of pas 
ing, and the main object in introducing it 
to make propaganda. 


TO CIRCLE “THE. WORLD; 


The British house of commons on Aug. 8 ap> 
proved a government agreement giving to t 
Marconi company a contract for the creation 
of an imperial chain of wireless telegraph Sta 
tions circling the world. ’ 


No Wonder He Was Alone. 


She (coming out on piazza)—What? iW) 
you here? Where have all the nice boy 
gone? 

He (bitingly)—They’re gone off  strollir 


with all the nice girls—Boston Record. 
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PASSION FOR INVESTIGATIONS 
SETS CONGRESS BY THE EARS 


Sen. Reed Tries Unsuccessfully to Start a New One—Cong. Gillett Places 
Loyalty Above Politics in War Crisis—H. LaRue 
Brown on Atty.-Gen. Gregory’s Staff. 


(Special to Practical Politics.) 

Washington, Sept. 11—If congress keeps on 
there will be nothing left uninvestigated and 
few laws will remain untouched. Every time 
some demagogue gets up and ‘‘bawls out” a lot 
of glittering generalities, charging Tom, Dick 
and Harry with all sorts of crimes and mis- 
demeanors an order for an investigation fol- 
lows and reputable and respectable citizens in 
public and private life are hauled over the coals 
and made to look like criminals in the eyes 
of the uninformed. 

Only the other day Sen. Reed of Missouri, 
fresh from a tour of Maine in the interests of 
the democratic ticket, denounced a New Hamp- 
shire man who has been active in Washington 
as a lobbyist and demanded that the senate in- 
vestigate his business in Washington. The 
Show Me state senator coupled with this same 
man Cong. Stevens, who has just been nomi- 
nated by the democrats of New Hampshire for 
United States senator. Mr. Stevens is Sen. 
Holliss’s friend and they are both decidedly 
wrathy over Sen. Reed’s performance. 

Mr. Reed is very much interested in the trade 
commission bill and declares that there is a con- 
spiracy on the part of some men to pull its 
teeth. Like all limelighters who seem to be 
on ton in this congress, Sen. Reed charges that 
those who do not agree with him are in league 
with the trusts and special interests to kill 
the bill. 

In his tirade he included Louis D. Brandeis 
of Boston, who he says had something to do 
Other sena- 


with wrongdoing, but the episode has left a 
bad taste in the mouths of those mixed up in 
it and Sen. Reed, they say, has not heard the 
last of it. 


AFTER TAX DODGERS. 

When the wise men of the treasury planned 
the income tax bill they doped it out that 
there would be 500,000 returns made under the 
law, but they are 200,000 shy of their guess 
and now they declare that the missing 200,000 
who didn’t come forward and make return of 
their incomes are trying to beat Uncle Sam. 

The administration is casting about, trying 
to get hold of everything and any old thing to 
tax, in order to make up the amount it thinks 
jt should and must have to run the government. 
While the entire country is complaining of 
poor business and hard times this administra- 
tion and this congress is spending money 
recklessly and sitting up nights thinking up 
devices to raise more revenue and spend more 
of the people’s money. 

Because of the falling of the imports, due 
to a paralysis of foreign trade, the treasury 
anticipates a deficit of about $100,000,000. To 
meet this the president has recommended a 
new revenue law and congress is now engaged 
in fixing up the schedules. 

Sen. Vardaman of Mississippi, who looks 
more like an Indian medicine man than he does 
a United States senator, has a scheme to com- 
pell every officer and employee of the govern- 
ment, from the president down, to give up 10 


‘State, 


per cent. of his or her salary. If this should 
be done, he thinks, a new war revenue bill 
will be unnecessary. The idea is capital, but 
those who know congress and the government 
employees. know that they will never permit 
such a law to go on the books. 

Threaten to take any of the salary of the 
ordinary statesman and he will howl in a way 
to take the roof off the capitol. It’s all right 
to legislate money out of the pockets of the 
business men, but when it comes to taking it 
from the lawmakers it is a different question 
entirely. 


SOLAR: PLEXIS FOR LA FOLLETTE. 

Sen. La Follette of Wisconsin received a poli- 
tical solar plexis out in his state the other day 
that is likely to make him sit up and take no- 
tice. Likewise the rest of the country. The 
knock-out blow was delivered by a gentleman 
named McGovern, governor of the Badger 
who cleaned out the La Follette crowd 
and singed the senator’s pompadour. 

Sen. La Follette opposed Gov. McGovern for 
the republican’ senatorial nomination and 
worked hard to defeat him. Reason? Gov. 
McGovern is safe and sane and doesn’t believe 
in some of the tomfoolery things that the Wis- 
consin senator has been chattering about for 
the last decade. Gov. McGovern is a progres- 
sive republican and was a Roosevelt man at 
Chicago two years ago, but he was not one of 
those republicans who was ready to do or die 
for Mr. Roosevelt when the latter decided to 
wreck the g. o. p. 

When Uncle Ike Stevenson decided to with- 
draw from the senatorial race Gov. McGovern 
decided to go in and spoiled all the plans that 
Sen. La Follette had made to have by his side 
a man willing to bask in his reflected glory or 
one ready to do the bidding of his master. Gov. 
McGovern happened to be not that kind of a 
statesman. His nomination means his election 
and when he takes his seat next March the 
people of the country will realize that there 
are two brands of republicans in Wisconsin 
and that the La Follette crowd does not run 
things entirely in their own way. 

The McGovernites were not content to de- 
feat Sen. La Follette’s candidate for senator. 
While they were about it they cleaned up the 
entire slate, including the candidate for gover- 
nor, and the old guard are preparing a royal 
welcome for the new republican” senator from 
Wisconsin. 


GOING AHEAD WITH NEW HAVEN. 

It is announced at the department of justice 
that Atty.-Gen. Gregory has engaged new as- 
sistants and assigned them to prosecute the 
criminal suits against the New Haven offi- 
cials who were indicted some time ago. F. M. 
Swaker, who was one of Gregory’s assistants 
when he was working up the case against 
Charles S. Mellen and the latter’s associates, 
is to have charge of the prosecution and he 
has opened offices in New York preparatory to 
the trials. 

H. La Rue Brown of Boston, law partner of 
Cong. Murray has also been named as one of 
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the assistants to the attorney-general and may 
be assigned to assist in the cases. He was 
at one time counsel for the Massachusetts pub- 
lic service commission when that board was 
looking into the $67,000,000 bond issue peti- 
tioned for by the New Haven, and, although 
authorized, was declared to be illegal by the 
Supreme court of that state. 

Mr. Brown’s appointment was announced in 
the middle of the week. His selection is credit- 
ed primarily to Cong. Murray, who was his 
chum at Harvard in their college days. 


NOT YET OFFERED ANDERSON. 

The position of district-attorney for Massa- 
chusetts has not yet been tendered to George 
W. Anderson, according to officials at the de- 
partment of justice. That he can have it is 
admitted by those pretty close to the new at- 
torney-general and it is up to Mr. Anderson 
to say whether he wants it or not. 

It is also claimed that Mr. Brown, the man 
just selected as Atty.-Gen. Gregory’s assistant, 
could have had the place if he would take 
it, but he preferred the present position as it 
gives him the same salary. offers a wider field 
for his activities, and will, it is believed, lead 
to something better later on, if not in the 
government service then in private practice. 

The appointment of Mr. Brown as one of At- 
ty.-General Gregory’s assistants makes two 
positions that have gone to Massachusetts men 
in the department of justice, the other being 
that 6 o’clock democrat from Dedham, Charles 
Warren, whose services to the party in the last 
20 years is being looked up by Chairman 
O’Leary of the state committee and Judge 
Thomas P. Riley, but so far it is reported, 
they have found no evidence bearing upon the 
matter except a basketfull of salary vouchers 
on file in Auditor Frank H. Pope’s department 
at the Massachusetts state house. 

Mr. Warren’s father, Winslow Warren, used 
to make free-trade speeches and got the Bos- 
ton collectorship for his exceeding smoothness 
of diction. Charles has hardly done that much, 
say the working democrats of the state. 


CHANGE ELECTION DAY, 


At the request of several thousand commer- 
cial travelers Rep. Roberts has introduced a 
bill to change in all states the date for the 
election of presidential electors and members 
of congress of both branches. Instead of the 
“first Tuesday after the first Monday in No- 
vember,” the Roberts bill would fix the date 
on the first Monday in that month. 

Under the present arrangement the traveling 
men claim that a majority of their number are 
“disfranchised’’ through not being able to re- 
main home over Monday and Tuesday before 
going out on their trips. If the date be chang- 
ed they might remain at their homes on 
Monday long enough to vote and then go out 
with little loss of time. 

Even though his bill be passed promptly, 
Mr. Roberts does not expect it to become ef- 
fective till the presidential election of 1920, by 
which time states would be able to change 
their constitutional provisions. 

The number of traveling men in the country 
is estimated by Mr. Roberts in six figures, 


GILLETT SUPPORTS WILSON. 


Cong. Gillett of Springfield, who has been 
one of the severest critics of the administra- 
tion about-faced the other day and supported 
the administration, much to the surprise of 
his colleagues of both parties. When the bill 
appropriating an additional $1,000,000 for the 
diplomatic service came up Mr. Gillett Said 
that, while it gave large discretion to the pres- 
ident and secretary of state, he believed that 
discretion would be “honestly and prudently 
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exercised,’ and announced that the minority 
would support it unanimously. 

“In matters affecting this terrible conflict 
now waging,’ said the Massachusetts con- 
gressman, “I intend to manifest toward this 
administration just as friendly. and helpful a 
disposition as if it was an administration of 
my own party.’’ - 

Hearing from home and reading the Spring- 
field republican had nothing to do with the 
change of attitude manifested by the congress- 
man toward the administration. It was pure, 
unadultrated patriotism say his friends, and 
Cong. Gillett, who seldom goes back on a 
friend, vociferously asserts that they are right. 


UNITED FRUIT UNDER U. S. FLAG. 


Pres. Preston of the United Fruit company 
has notified the government officials here that 
his company intends to put its ships under 
the American flag, now that congress, by the 
new shipping bill, has opened the way. 

Mr. Preston says in making his announce- 
ment: 

“The United Fruit company purposes to reg- 
ister under the American flag 25 comparatively 
new steel steamships aggregating 117,000 tons 
which are now engaged in trade between the 
United States and points in the West Indies 
and Central and South America. We also have 
under construction seven additional ships ag- 
gregating approximately 45,000 tons, making a 
tonnage of 162,000 in all which it is our in- 
tention to register.” . 


GEORGE CAIN HAS NEW JOB. 


George Cain of Lynn, who in years past has 
been prominent in Washington as a represen- 
tative of the navy yard employees, finds that 
the democrats do not appreciate his patriotic 
and disinterested services and has organized 
a little republican labor movement of his own. 
Mr. Cain must have made some good connec- 
tions with the powers that be in the repub- 
lican camp, as he is soon to start on a tour of 
the country extending the organization, which 
is said to be a very close corporation and only 
a few are to be permitted on the inside. 

Sec. F. H. Sidney of Wakefield states the pur- 
pose of the association to be to aid as far as 
possible in the election of a republican presi- 


dent and congress in 1916. Leaders of the 
movement declare there is economic need for 
a change in administration, and that there are 
200,000 railroad employes now out of work. 

Mr. Cain is a former president of the League 
of Civil Service Engineers, and is now labor 
editor of the Wage Earner. B. E. Chapin of 
Newark, N. J., vice-president of the organiza- 


tion, is editor and publisher of the Railroad 
Employe. W. F. Allan of Jamaica Plain, the 
treasurer, is an employe of the New Haven 


road and executive chairman of the New Eng- 
land Association of Railroad Veterans. 

Not a very heavy political battery to those 
who know them at home, it will be said, but 
what of it? Others have made a success of 
such organizations. Why not Massachusetts 
men, say some of the insiders. 


MAINE’S POTATO CROP. _ . 

Cong. Moore of Pennsylvania has just return- 
ed from a stumping tour of Maine, where he 
did good work for a lost cause, for such it is 
in the opinion of many republicans. With 
4000 difference between the democrats and the 
republicans two years ago, when the bull 
moose and elephant were going it tandem for 
the same ticket, they say there is little use 
thinking that this year with an aggressive re- 
publican candidate for governor in the field 
that the republicans can win. 

Cong. Moore, in the house the other day, 
suggested that, inasmuch as the democrats 
were evincing great interest in the protection 
of the cotton crop,.some of them going so far 
as to advocate advancing money and buying 
ships to send it abroad, it was about time 
something was done for the Maine potato farm- 
er. The Underwood tariff took off the 25 cents 
a bushel duty the Payne-Aldrich law had put 
on them and now the Maine farmer has the 
Canadian crop to contend against in a market 
which should, according to republican philoso- 
phy, be his to exploit as he chooses. 

His appeal fell upon deaf ears. The cotton 
boys from the south cannot absorb the repub- 
lican band of political economy, hence the 
Maine potato farmers, most of whom it is said, 
are prosperous commission merchants in Bos- 
ton and New York, will have to struggle along 
for awhile longer until their friends come back 
into power at Washington. 


EVENTS OF POLITICAL INTEREST 
AS PRIMARY DAY DRAWS NEAR 


Nothing Dull about the Primary Campaign, Despite Appearances to the 
Contrary—Show Teeth in Corrupt Practices Act—Tip for State 
Conventions—Walker Coming Home Next Week. 


The course of political events is running 
about as smoothly just at this time as it may 
be expected to until after the first Tuesday 
following the first Monday in November. It is 
a trifle smoother, in fact, than 1s likely to 
be the case again until the battling is over 
and the state government for 1915 has been 
selected. 

Everything makes for smoothness. Most of 
the spellbinders who can both spell and bind 
are playing the Maine circuit temporarily, 
while the republican candidate for governor 
is conducting an exceedingly dignified cam- 
paign and the seekers after other places on 
the ticket are silently corralling the votes for 
delivery on primary day. Those facts, taken 
in conjunction with the further one that the 
democrats have no contests, make also for a 
velveteen condition that the uninitiated, in 
many cases, have mistaken for dullness. 

That is an error. There is nothing dull 
about the fray, even though most of the press 
agents have been engaged to manufacture war 
news and those who are left find their efforts 
dumped in the waste basket to make room 
for the stuff evolved from the intellects of their 
erstwhile chums who either have developed a 
talent for military tactics or ‘‘conned’’ some 
editor in thinking that they have. 

The sad accident to Gov. Walsh has also 
done a little toward relieving the tension, since 
he is confined to the hospital and will be un- 
able to take part in a very essential portion 
of the campaign, the county fair appearance 
of his excellency. Former Cong. McCall, the 
republican entrant for governor stakes, is doing 
an excellent job at that part of it, and his 
dignified appearance is making up for the 
real governor’s enforced absence. Mr. McCall 
is also, it might be stated, presenting the re- 
publican policies in a most scholarly manner 
for the enlightenment of the agricultural ex- 
perts who inhabit those fairs, and altogether 
he is making a great deal of a good brand of 
hay while his political sun is shining. Mr. 


McCall, though, is the only republican who has 
the leisure to pursue his orderly way, even 
at the county fairs. Most of the other candi- 
dates get around to a few of them, but as a 
general thing they are too busy shaking hands 
while there or whispering instructions to their 
lieutenants to create an undue _ impression. 
Their appearance is such as to create an idea 
in many minds that they are in a hurry, while 
their remarks are either tinged with the bright 
carmine of optimism or a terrible ego. The 
way the first person pronoun, singular, is be- 
ing hurled about the fair grounds has stam- 
peded the livestock in several instances. 


TEETH. -READY. TO, BITE. 

All of that only adds to the joyousness of 
nations, but the first really important event 
of the campaign has been the manner in which 
Dist.-Atty. Atwill of Lynn, republican candi- 
date for attorney-general, has bared the teeth 
of the Sherburne corrupt practices act. 

He has nipped a flourishing industry, too, 
which is where he has gone counter to the 
republican declaration of principles. He did 
it in a letter to Dist.-Atty. Corcoran of Mid- 
dlesex, in whose district an active political 
club, located in Framingham, had paved the 
way to collect from various candidates for 
public office. There may be such a club 
and there may not, or it may be a private en- 
terprise, but ‘Ben’ Felt, quoting Chairman 


Thurston of the state committee, declared that. 


the headquarters force had had no knowledge 
of the outing for which the collections were 
ostensibly to be made. : 

All of which is of importance chiefly in 
that it shows the grave danger lying in the 
revamped corrupt practices law for those cit- 
izens located in various parts of the state 
who do not know it is now carnivorous and 
who have in the past worked various collec- 
tion schemes designed to separate candidates 
from the coin. Few of them understand that 
the law has been changed at all and most of 


them fail utterly to comprehend that it has 
been fitted with teeth that are in excellent 
working order. 

The fact remains, however, that it has, for 
which reeason those clubs and near clubs, im- 
provement associations and first-aid societies 
that have usually sprouted and demanded sus- 
tenance around election time better this year 
follow the example of the predatory interests 
and engage counsel before engaging in busi- 
ness. 


TIP FOR CONVENTIONS. 


The coming event next in importance to the 
primaries—which are scheduled for a week 
from Tuesday—will be the state conventions 
of all three parties. <A tip to all of them is 
to follow the lead of the democrats a year 
ago, when the delegates from that party in- 
cluded in their party platform a demand for 
home rule for the cities and towns of the 
state. 

The progressives, at the last session of the 
legislature, hollered about as loudly as the 
republicans over the great mass of legislation 
the members were obliged to digest and then 
vote upon. The democrats didn’t cry out so 
long or so vociferously, because, they had 
pointed the way, but when Speaker Cushing, 
in the concluding days of the session, lent 
his aid to the appointment of a recess com- 
mittee on rules. to deal with the subject he 
was giving that democratic platform plank 
the official endorsement of the presiding offi- 
cer of the house, whether he knew it or not. 

The fact of the matter is that a large per- 
centage of all the bills filed with the legis- 
lature each year deal with local matters that 
could and should be attended to by the cities 
and towns affected. Some of those problems 
are such that a state law on the matter is 
both proper and necessary, but by far the 
larger part of them represent simply the at- 
tempt of a faction in some town or city to 
‘put something over’ on a stronger faction 
by filing a bill. Then the legislature looks 
wise, calls in the residents of the locality 
concerned, gets together at the state house as 
many of them as are interested $10 or $12 
worth of railroad riding, and settles the mat- 
ter for the faction that can get the most votes 
from among those who know nothing about 
the matter and in the very nature of the case 
cannot learn anything about it—unless they 
feel deeply enough on the subject to travel $10 
or $12 worth themselves to learn the senti- 
ment of the home people regarding it. 

All of this could be changed very easily if 
the legislature would but adopt a rule pro- 
viding that every. local matter upon which a 
bill is based shall be referred to the next 
legislature and that it can then get a place 
on the calendar only on petition of a majority 
of the people in the place concerned. 

Such a procedure would reduce the length 
of the legislative session by several months, 
would keep the number of bills presented for 
consideration within respectable bounds and 
would insure a greater degree of intelligent 
study on those measures which are of state- 
wide importance—besides which it would re- 
duce the practice of “log-rolling’’ to a mini- 
mum. 

The democrats would do well to reiterate 
their declaration of last year on the subject, 
while the republicans and progressives could 
do no better than follow the lead of the hered- 
itary enemy and make the demand unanimous. 


WHEN WALKER COMES SAILING HOME, 


The Hon. Joseph Walker, progressive candi- 
date for governor, will be on the briny deep 
next Tuesday, with a possibility that he will 
be in Brookline in season to Vote for his own 
nomination on the Tuesday following. His 
return to American soil will be appreciated by 
the progressives, who have done the best they 
could under the circumstances, but who will 
be thankful to have the candidate on hand 
where he can be reached and where he can take 
a prominent part in settling some of the prob- 
lems of his campaign. 

There is little doubt that when he gets 
back home he will jump into harness, for Mr. 
Walker not only has a great ambition to be 
governor of Massachustts, but he has another 
ambition not to be the candidate under whom 
the progressive party flivvers and dies. He 
was unfortunate enough to be the republican. 
candidate for governor when that organization © 
took too much Chicago water and was all but 
asphyxiated. “Whereupon the republicans 
blamed Joseph, than whom there was no bet- 
ter man among them. He has no desire to 
repeat, hence those who are prematurely her- 
alding the demise of the progressives are doing 
so without taking into account that Mr. | 
Walker has a very live and very potent reason 
for applying the pulmometer. He will make a 


before he sails, that the talk about the pro 
gressive obsequies will be postponed until afte 
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early November, when, no doubt, the progres- 
sives will begin to die all over again—due to 
excessive press agenting on the part of re- 
publican editors. 


MR. ANDREW DISAGREES. 


Those who in the early summer were esti- 
mating A. Piatt Andrew’s campaigning ability 
down around the ‘show me” mark have long 
since changed their minds, but the Gloucester 
aspirant for Cong. Gardner’s seat in congress 
carried the war right into the latter’s camp 
this week and took issue with him on the 
immigratjon question. 

Mr. Gardner long ago made restriction of im- 
migration one of his strong policies and has 
spoken.on it in congress and elsewhere many 


times. Mr. Andrew did an excellent job, while 
he was at it, too. He presented no “glittering 
generalities,’ as they say down in Ward 6, 


but compiled a bunch of statistics on the sub- 
ject that does credit to his ability as a col- 
lector of figures. 

He begins by admitting that Massachusetts 
is a densely populated state and has about 
lost its ability to assimilate the old-world sur- 
plus on an economic basis. He points out, 
though, that if the entire population of the 
United States were dumped into Texas over- 
night that state would not then be so densely 
populated by a good many inhabitants per 
square mile as Massachusetts or France or 
Germany or some others of the European in- 
dustrial nations. He instituted a number of 
other comparisons along the same lines, all 
of them tending to show that while the dis- 
tribution of immigrants might be badly man- 
aged at present, the demand for immigrants 
had not ceased in the country and would not 
for a good many years. 

He therefore took occasion to point out that 
Mr. Gardner is wrong in his restriction argu- 
ments, but that he himself, while favoring im- 
migration, would do all that he could to solve 
the problem of distribution, to the end that 
national development might be promoted. 


MIRTH IN POOR TASTE. 


' Some of the upstate papers are devoting a 
lot of space this week to childish prattle, 
which they miscall “editorials,” regarding 
Mayor Curley’s action at the baseball game 
on Monday, when he demanded the ejection 
from the game of a New York player who by 
his actions had become obnoxious to many 
of the spectators. Some of the papers have 


sought to be facetious, some of them philo- 


sophical and some others admonitory. All of 
them have succeeded in being drearily inane. 

What took place between Mayor Curley and 
the umpire nobody but they know; that the 
mayor insisted upon the offending player’s 
ejection from the game is plainly doubtful 
from the fact that he remained to play. The 
laws give mayors of cities considerable power 
in the matter of riots and had Mayor Curley 
really desired the player’s ejection from the 
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game or the grounds on the basfs that the 
objectionable one was inciting to riot there 
is little question that he would have gone. 

So much for what really transpired. Those 
who were present at the game were in no 
doubt at all as to the danger of riot that 
threatened for a few minutes. What would 
have happened had one really occurred can be 
imagined by anyone who has seen 35,000 or 
40,000 persons crowded into a small space en- 
closed on all sides by a concrete fence 15 or 
20 feet high. That the temperament of the 
ordinary baseball crowd is a safeguard against 
riot is, of course, true; but the danger last 
Monday was great—and Mayor Curley did ex- 
actly right in hastening to the point occupied 
by the official who had the power to end the 
trouble before what threatened could actually 
happen. It was not an occasion for consider- 
ing what the upstate editors, or even those 
of Boston, might think about it all after- 
wards. It was a case of taking things in hand 
immediately and Mayor Curley’s courage as 
well as his nerve was with him when he 
asserted himself, He demonstrated he is 
the proper kind of a mayor to have in an 
emergency. 


MURRAY P. M. ON OCT. 1. 

Cong. William F. Murray will take up the 
duties of his new job as boss of the letter 
earriers and some others on Oct. 1. Notice of 
his advent is given so that those who may 
want to remember the occasion with flowers 
and other tokens of distinguished esteem may 
have an opportunity to save up for them. 

There was some talk about drafting the 
Letter Carriers’ band to welcome the new 
postmaster on that occasion, but some of the 
boys en the inside suggested that people might 
be confused as to the reasons for the band’s 
appearance at such a time. They declared the 
general public would be left in doubt as to 
whether it was the advent of Murray or the 
departure of Mansfield that was being cele- 
brated, so the band was cut out. 

There will be other celebrants, however, so 
those employes of Uncle Sam who have been 
contemplating purchasing flowers to demon- 
strate that they have been democrats since 
November, 1912, need not change their plans 
just because the band has been crossed off 
the program. Also there will be, according 
to common expectation, a line of celebrators 
extending from Washington street to Post Of- 
fice square and around the corridors of the 
Federal building. Some of them will get in 
because they are really and truly democrats; 
others—and they form the bulk of the expected 
ones—will not get in because they are after 
jobs. Mr. Murray’s troubles with them will 
begin soon enough after he gets to work, and 
he doesn’t intend to be besieged the first day 
on the job. ; 


SEEEPe DENIED UNCEESEEVI. 
Things in the Middlesex county commissioner 
fight are at sixes and sevens. but among the 
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serious ones is that Uncle Levi S. Gould, the 
patriarch of Melrose and the dean of county 
commissioners, who has guided Middlesex for 
a generation, is having a hard time. There 
are two eminent republicans after his job 
and they are making the welkin ring with 
songs of Levi. One of them, Fred P. Barnes 
of Newton, is waging the fight with what vigor 
he can summon, while the other, Julius Meyers 
of Cambridge, an old-time campaigner who 
knows how to shoot, is getting under the Mel- 
rose commissioner’s skin several times each 
week and then scarifying the flesh. 

All of which is not pleasing to Mr. Gould, 
who finds that the friends of yore, while they 
haven’t deserted him by any means, are not 
so potent as they were with the great Ameri- 
can citizens of the county. The old days, when 
one “in right’’ fixed things up in a conven- 
tion, were much better, according to those 
who have found their power either gone or 
waning, while the present direct primary sys- 
tem is sadly deficient in the means it offers 
to keep the government intact. 

The primary contest, though, will mark only 
the beginning of Mr. Gould’s troubles, should 
he win, for the democrats are going after him 
in earnest in that event. The chances are 
that Sen. Charles H. McCarthy of Marlboro 
will be the candidate, although he has a fight 
on his hands for the nomination. It is said 
that Mr. Gould’s friends have seen to it that a 
“‘safe’’ democrat or two was injected into the 
contest, to the end that Sen. McCarthy’s 
chances of securing the nomination might be 
lessened or that somebody the ‘‘ring’’ can beat 
be placed on the ticket in the event that the 
Marlboro man loses. 

It is likely true that a political coup of that 
kind has been planned, although it is unjust 
to declare that it has been carried through, 
for there are a number of excellent democrats 
aspiring for the place, hence the injustice of 
circulating the yarn without presenting facts 
to back it up. The “ring’’ advocates in Mid- 
dlesex, however, are aSserting it and they are 
doing an excellent job, although it is a ques- 
tion just now whether they will succeed in 
weakening Sen. McCarthy’s chances or making 
them stronger. 


WORKING FOR THE HOUSE. 

One of the bitterest political contests that 
has been waged in Massachusetts in years will 
be started immediately after the primaries, it 
centering around the efforts of all three par- 
ties to capture a majority of the house. 

Everything is ready at renublican headquar- 
ters to start right-in when the primaries deter- 
mine the candidates and the legislative com- 
mittee appointed on prorogation day has its 
plans all mapped out. In addition Rep. Chan- 
ning H. Cox of Ward 10, the most prominent 
candidate for the speakership, has a campaign 
of his own, while Rep. Henry E. Bothfeld of 
Newton, also a speakership candidate, is ready 
to get into the fray on a minute’s notice. 

Those republicans who sat in last year’s leg- 
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islature are, as a general thing, lined up on 
the speakership proposition. Some of them 
are not, but these latter are few. They are 
conducting a policy of watchful waiting which 


may or may not get them something—pos- 
sibly and quite probably it may not. 

The campaign of the two candidates for 
speaker, while primarily in the interest of 


votes to be delivered on convening day, is 
much more comprehensive than that. It will 
be devoted most energetically to the election 
of a-republican majority, without which all the 
other work will be so much wasted time. To 
this extent both Mr. Cox and Mr. Bothfeld will 
work with the legislative committee and also 
with the state committee and the district com- 
mittees in various sections. Their work will 
be supplemental to that of the main guard, 
however, and from the comprehensive plans 
that have been made already it is plain that 
the party leaders are laboring under no de- 
lusions regarding the possibility that the party 
may lose the house. 

On the democratic end the work is being 
done by the central organization and the leg- 
islative committee, but the plans are none the 
less comprehensive. The party intends’ to 
make a real fight this year to capture the 
lower branch, as well as the upper. 


REDISTRICTING THE REASON. 


There are reasons for the desire of both par- 
ties to remain in power this year, quite aside 
from the speakership. Chief among them is 
the fact that 1915 marks the end of the 10- 
year period allotted as the life of a legisla- 
tive district. There will be a redistricting 
committee appointed by the next legislature 
and the party which controls the legislature on 
that occasion will have.the advantage. The 
republicans can maintain the same lines—or 
approximately the same lines—and thus insure 
their control of the legislature if they have 
a majority, while the democrats or progres- 
sives, if the latter party should be in the ma- 
jority, will be able to cut the state up more 
equitably should they secure a membership 
large enough to wrest the privilege away from 
the party that has been predominant in Mas- 
sachusetts for the last generation. 


It may not be generally known and never 
would be guessed from the party representa- 
tion ‘in the house and senate how exceedingly 
close the parties are in numbers, but it is a 
fact that several times in recent years a 
change of a very few votes would have result- 
ed in a very different political complexion in 
the house and senate, particularly in the lat- 
ter body. In one year, for example, only a 
short time back in history, a change of 700 
“votes in the state would have given the demo- 
crats a majority in the upper branch; while, 
as things were, they had but 14 members. 

For this reason no one need be surprised 
later on if the contest for seats in the legis- 
lature becomes as strenuous as that for con- 
gress or for the offices on the state ticket. 


CUSHING MAKING GOOD FIGHT. 


The lieutenant-governorship contest on the 
republican end is assuming an interesting 
stage, as was revealed by several events of 
the week, chief among them being the active 
tour of Grafton D,. Cushing to various parts 
of the state. 

Mr. Cushing’s campaign for the leutenant- 


governorship nomination has been one of the 
most interesting events of the campaign, and, 
although Col. August H. Goetting started 
with the vrestige of having been the party 
candidate for the place a year ago, Mr. Cush- 


ing, it must be admitted, has come strongly 
during the last week. 
Everything, indeed, points to the contest 


being one of the most interesting of the cam- 


paign for the speaker, in addition to the 
strength he possessed in the beginning on his 
own account, has been admirably seconded in 
his efforts to secure the nomination by the 
house and senate members in various dis- 
tricts. His friends claim for him that he has 
been. coming exceptionally strong during the 
‘last week, and, while they do not assert that 
Col. Goetting has lost any strength, they em- 


phatically declare that Mr. 
gaining all the time. 

It is one of the most interesting contests be- 
ing waged for a place on the republican ticket, 


Cushing has been 


both the candidates being exceptionally rep- 
resentative of republican principles and both 
of them being men of whom their fellow-re- 
publicans may well be proud. The contest is 


being waged with energy, too, and it may well 
be a matter of pride to republicans everywhere 
that they have in their ranks men who can 
take part in a red-hot struggle of the kind 
and still maintain their poise as Mr. Cushing 
and Col. Goetting have done from the begin- 
ning. 


PRACTICAL POLITICS 


WAR LOANS FACTOR IN MODERN 
REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT 


Financial Currency Due Wholly to War, While Monarchies and Gold’s 
Pre-eminence May Be Threatened in Present Great 
Clash of the Many Old-World Nations. 


Some of the daily newspapers have .com- 
mented on the desires of the house of J. P. 
Morgan & Co., to undertake the floating of a4 
European war loan, apparently without con- 
sidering, that all great governmental agencies 
have arisen out of that very dire necessity— 
War. 

Edward I. of England wanted moneys for 
armies, castles and other implements of war, 
so it became necessary to call the people to- 
gether by shorter and swifter ways—and the 
house of commons arose. Later he needed 
more and more moneys to carry on his wars, 
and to obtain subsidies, he must pay in privi- 
leges, so that in 1297, when his exactions for 
the support of his military operations and 
activities became burdensome to his people 
and created discontent throughout England, 
he was compelled to agree to an amendment to 
the great charter that henceforth no tax should 
be levied ‘‘without the consent of the knights, 
citizens and burgesses assembled in  parlia- 
ment.’’ From this the modern constitution of 
parliament may be said to take its origin, 
the basis of the English constitution. It was 
the origin of free popular representative gov- 
ernment. JIt.can be recognized today in the 
state and federal constitutions, providing that 
all money bills must originate in the popular 
branch of the legislative body. Hence Otis 
could well declare taxation without represen- 
tation is tyranny. And yet all this was the 
result of war. 


WAR CAUSE OF GOLD CURRENCY. 


So also was war the cause of our modern 
currency, ‘gold,’ which is ‘rather a barbaric 
form of a medium of exchange. Why, the 


Bank of England owed its birth to this same 
dire necessity—War. Let us see—The Bank 
of England, as it is called, had its origin in 
the 1694, 220 years ago. The then King Wil- 
liam III. began a war against France, and, 
like Edward I, wanted money to carry it on, 
So an act was passed, inviting people to make 
voluntary advances to the government to the 
extent of £1,500,000; and for the securing of 
the payment of the interest, and for also se- 
curing the re-payment of the principal, taxes 
were laid upon beer, ale and other liquors. The 
subscribers to the loan were to be incorporated, 
and they were so incorporated, as a trading 
company, called *‘‘The Governor and Company 
of the Bank of England.” The taxes were prac- 
tically mortgaged to it. King William had to 
carry on his wars with France, so instead of 
doing what lost the Stuarts the throne, he got 
parliament to pass the act laying the tax on 
beer, ale and other liquors, and receipts from 
this source were to go to pay those who ad- 
vanced the moneys. 

The charter of the bank provided it might 
trade in gold, silver, bills of exchange and like 
tokens and could issue promissory notes, paya- 
ble on demand, to the bearer in the coin of the 
country. As the bank was always ready to 
pay in gold or silver, the notes began to be 
looked upon as good as gold. Of course if all 
the notes had been presented at once, the bank 
could not have paid them all at once. But 
such was the confidence in the bank, that the 
notes were as good as gold. It was confidence, 
or rather absence of suspicion. The credit of 
bank notes is sometimes called Suspicion 
Asleep. But when Pitts wars came in 1793 it 
was impossible that suspicion could sleep any 
longer and in 1797 it became awake, the Stop- 
page of the bank, i. e. suspension of species 
payments was the result. And it was a long 
number of years before resumption took place. 
The way they legalize this suspension in Hng- 
land is by simply suspending the operation of 
the bank act. 


‘ 


BORROWED FROM. INDIVIDUALS. 

As time went on the British government, 
when it went to war, borrowed also from in- 
dividuals, which debt was never paid off, but 
remains at interest. Now all this indebted- 
ness is called the national debt. As this debt 
increased, the bank notes went on increasing, 
as indeed it is evident they must, seeing the in- 
terest of the debt was to be paid in gold. And 
the bank notes were as good as gold. The 
close connection therefore between the British 
government, the Bank of England, including 
its fiscal agents in this country, and large 


¢ 


money lenders throughout the world becomes 
apparent. This hundred handed Briavens is 
known the world over as the British Gold Sec- 
ret Syndicate. It practically controls the money 
markets of the world, owns all the trusts, be 
they good or bad, fixes the prices of practically 
all commodities and in reality shapes the des- 
tinies of this country. It is founded on gold, 
gold, gold. And it grew out of the necessities 
of War. At a later date we propose to show 
that this country is less independent of England 


than it was during the administration of 
Washington. 
An incident showing one of the beauties of — 


the ‘‘gold fallacy’? was shown in the early days 
of our civil war, when the government of the 
United States was obliged to get great loans 
and of course had to knuckle to the gold syn- 
dicate. When the early issued bonds were sold 
over the counters, prudent bankers told their 
customers that though the bonds were ‘‘gold’’ 
bonds, they could not guarantee that the prin- 
cipal would be paid in gold, but that the in- 
terest would be paid in gold. And wise they 
were in saying this, for they were but apt 
agents of the British Gold Secret Syndicate 
and knew well that the principal of the Brit- 
ish consols will never be paid, and never was 
it meant they be paid, and suspected that very 
likely our bonds if naid would be paid in the 
currency prevailing when maturity was reach- 
ed. For all the British investor cares about, 
is the interest, so long as it is paid in gold. 
That is enough for him. As regards the prin- 
cipal, “let those care who come _ behind.” 


When, however, at the close of the civil war, 


the country recuperated so rapidly that it be- 
gan to pay its debt, then the American fiscal 
agents of the British Gold Secret Syndicate in- 
sisted that the principal must be paid in gold. 
Well, of course, the Old Lady in Threadneedle 
street and her grandchildren in Wall street 
and State street won the way, and we paid 
the principal in gold. Something England 
never did. Parenthetically it might be re- 
marked that generous and consistent America 
paid the soldiers in paper—greenbacks. Yet in 
those days only those who sided with Wall 
street and State street were considered patriot- 
ic. Here was really the starting point of the 
gigantic fortunes of Wall street, which in the 
minds of many menace the welfare of our 


country’s future. 
A RUINOUS DISCOUNT. 
But another of the beautiful ‘gold fallacies” 
that the present war has swept away is the 
fact always insisted on, that if you had gold 
in your pocket you were always sure of value. 
Yet returning tourists will tell you that when 
war ;was declared between Germany and 
France and Germany and England, their French 
and English gold was of no use to them, while 
in Germany, except at a_ ruinous discount, 
while in London, English bank notes always on 
a parity with gold, were practically valueless. 
Besides there was need of currency and as it 
was hard to supply it, the banks are closed, 
the exchanges put up the shutters. Even hard 


money theorists are beginning to hedge a trifle. — 


When there is a great financial cataclhyism, 
there will be*a panic, whether the country be 
on a paper basis, a gold basis, a silver basis, or 
a shell and bead basis, as it was in the days 


when the Indians ruled the land. As we earlier 


remarked in regard to the English bank notes 
the stability of a currency rests on ‘Suspicion 
Asleep.” 

Our returning tourists, after their experience 
abroad this year, will have their confidence 
somewhat shaken in the convenience theory of 
sound letters of credit and travellers’ company 
checks, and the various devices of the gold 
theorists; and may ask themselves whether a 
new medium of exchange may not be desira- 
ble. They may ask themselves whether the 
fiat promises of Lombard street and its secret 
agents, Wall street and State street, and its 
various interlocking directorates, controlling 
trusts, and the several agencies of production 
are after all the best forms of financial cur- 
renecy. And our new great “reserve bank” 
scheme. who is to furnish the money for that 
institution? Is it not the banks, financial in- 
stitutions, and trusts of this country, with the 
interlocking directorates, all of them under 
the control. of, and acting as agents for, the 


great British Gold Secret Syndicate? And that 
grew out of the necessities of war, originally. 


BORROWED GOLD OF CITIZENS. 
. Of Alexander Hamilton, our great financier, 
in the time when Washington ruled the nation, 
and Hancock led the state, it was said, ‘‘he 
touched the dead corpse of public credit and 
it sprang to life.’’ But how did he’ do it? 
Simply by freeing the country from the grasp 
of the British Gold Syndicate. Instead of pay- 
ing Europe by giving her more bonds, he bor- 
rowed gold of our own citizens, issued our ob- 
ligations therefore, paid off Hurope, and Am- 
erica did not owe the world a cent. We were 


SEC. CONNELLY MAKING GOOD. 

Thomas H, Connelly has now held down the 
job of private secretary to Gov. Walsh for 
several weeks and, judging from the manner 
in which his praises are being sung by all who 
have had occasion to come in contact with him 
in an official way, he will make a fitting suc- 
cessor to Judge John F. Meaney. 

At all times affable, courteous and accommo- 
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dating, Mr. Connelly has made many valuable 
friends and not a single enemy, which is 
quite a remarkable record, considering the 


many delicate tasks that are attached to the 
position. 

Mr. Connelly has also showed that he pos- 
esses a capacity for attention to details that is 
‘possessed by few men. Everything has run 
smoothly under his. direction, which goes to 
prove that the governor made no mistake in 
promoting this ponvular young democrat to the 
responsible position which he now holds. In 
addition to being the youngest man ever to 
hold the office of private secretary to a gov- 
ernor, he bids fair to be the most popular. 


MANY PROGRESSIVE CANDIDATES. 

The progressive party has already placed 
candidates in 23 senatorial districts and in 102 
of the 171 representative diStricts, a much 
greater number than last year. This fact is 
one that the older parties will do well to keep 
in mind during the campaign. 

In more than a dozen districts that are con- 
sidered fairly strong republican  bailiwicks, 
progressives have been endorsed by the demo- 
crats, In turn, the democratic candidates 
have been given the progressive endorsement 
in a number of districts that are at present 
represented by republicans. It is understood 
that the progressive committee in many of the 
districts where no moose candidates have been 
entered will see to it that the name of pro- 
gressives are written in at the primaries. 

Ten of the 17 progressives in this year’s 
house are candidates for re-election. One is 
running for the senate and the other six are 
not candidates for any office. Rep. Dahlborg 
of Brockton is the senate candidate. The six 
members of this year’s house who are not can- 
didates for re-election are Robert A. Costine 
of North Adams, George E. Briggs of Lexing- 
ton, Alfred Davenport of Malden, Alfred N. 
Fessenden of Townsend, Charles H. Webster 
_of Northfield and Irving F. Batchelder of North 
_ Reading. 
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j SEC. DONAHUE MAKES A HIT. 

— Sec. of State Frank J. Donahue has just re- 

- turned from Detroit, where he attended the 
annual convention of the Sons of Veterans, of 
which he is the Massachusetts department com- 

-mander. He made a decided hit at the con- 
vention and made many new friends. 

During his stay in Detroit, Mr. Donahue was 
showered with invitations to address various 
organizations. He was obliged, however, to 
decline most of them. — 


REPUBLICANS BUSY. 
Reports from various parts of the state, 
from the western section in particular, indicate 
that the republicans are doing the kind of work 
that brings results in elections. More atten- 
tion is being paid to the matter of registering 
new voters. 

From Springfield the news comes that more 
new names are being added to the voting list 
each day than in any previous year. On the 
first night of registration this year 65 voters 
were registered as compared to 14 for the 
corresponding night last year. On the second 
night 48 were registered, as against three last 
year, and on the third night 88 were made 
voters, aS compared to 18 on the correspond- 
ing night the year before. 

These figures are a record for early regis- 
tration and indicate more than anything else 
that the republicans are waking up. It is not 
Claimed that all of the new men are repub- 
licans, but ‘the leaders of that party are 
bringing many of them in. ; 

Reports from Worcester, Pittsfield, Somer- 


PRACTICAL POLITICS 


truly independent. 
day. 

After the foregoing it may be well to sug- 
gest two things, of importance to practical, 
as well as unpractical politicians, that the 


More so than we are to- 


outcome of the present European war may 
mean the abolition of monarchy, and the 
sweeping away of the “gold fallacy.’’ They 


both may have been good in their day and 
generation, served some decent purpose in their 
time; but now they have outlived their useful- 
ness and should be consigned to the scrap- 
heap. A new and better day is purpling the 
horizon of the political world. The present 
war may usher in that new day. 


STATE GOVERNMENT 


ville and other cities are equally 
from the republican standpoint. 

But the republicans will have to keep moving 
all the time to accomplish more in this direc- 
tion than the democrats, for the latter have 
for the past few years made a specialty of 
registration work during the early stages of 
every campaign. They fully realize its value 
and the democratic ‘captains, lieutenants and 
privates all over the state are each year urged 
by the state committee to take up this work, 
There is no question but that the growing 
strength of the democracy in the state is due 
in a large meaSure to the attention that has 
been given to registration. 


optimistic 


CONGRESS FIGHTS GETTING HOT. 


With the primaries only ten days off, the 
congressional candidates all over the state are 
as busy as bees. In the Boston districts, the 
candidates have begun their open-air, street- 
corner rallies. and red fire can be seen on al- 
most any street in the city any night, except- 
ing on Sundays. 

The contest in the 10th district for the demo- 
cratic nomination appears to be the closest and 


most interesting in the entire state, former 
Cong. John A. Keliher, Rep. Peter F. Tague 
and Sen. James H. Brennan fighting every 


point and overlooking no chances. 

In the 1ith dist., now represented by Cong. 
Andrew J. Peters, who has been appointed 
assistant secretary of the treasury, Candidates 
Thomas J. Fay, Sen. Francis J. Horgan and 
Councilman James A. Watson are each making 
the welkin ring with their own views on the 
matter of their own qualifications to fill Mr. 
Peters’s shoes. Messrs. Watson and Horgan 
desire to make it a joint debate, and nightly 
supplicate the voters to demand that all three 
candidates be turned loose in a ring together, 
there to castigate one another with sarcasm 
and outside views as to the inability of the 
others to put anything across as a congress- 
man. Former Rep. Fay is not in on the joint 
debate proposition and declares that the is- 
sues can be better discussed by the candidates 
if they will pay attention to the things that 
count instead of each other. Fay’s position 
appears to be the strongest among the think- 
ing voters, but the steady, night-after-night at- 
tendant rallies. who demands action for his 
money, is inclined to the joint-meeting. He 
wants the fun, but Fay is standing pat just 
now and the joint debate will probably not 
be held, 

The most interesting of the republican con- 
tests is in the 8th dist., which is at present 
represented by Cong. Frederick S. Deitrick, a 
democrat, who is a candidate for re-election. 
Former Sen. Frederick W. Dallinger of Cam- 
bridge and former Mayor Charles S. Baxter 
of Medford are the rival candidates for the 
g. Oo. p. nomination and they are going to it 
hammer and tongs. Dallinger was the repub- 
lican candidate against Deitrick two years ago. 
The 6th dist., is the battleground for another 
extremely interesting scrap with Cong. Gard- 
ner and A. Pratt Andrew as the contestants. 


REP. COURTNEY A LIVE ONE. 


One of the cleverest young politicians in the 
state and one of the most active just now, is 
Rep. John J. Courtney of Springfield, who 
has ably served the 3rd Hampden dist. in the 
house during the last two sessions. 

Rep. Courtney knows how to play the game 
of politics to win. He believes in fighting his 
own battles and in working all the time on 
his political fences. He does not rely on any- 
one else to do the work for him. 

The latest news of Rep. Courtney’s activity 
is to the effect that he is bringing out more 
new voters in Springfield than any other one 
man. Even the republican newspapers of 
Springfield say that the republicans have rea- 
son to envy his record for registration work 
this year and the two years previous.. 

Rep. Courtney is a candidate for re-election 
from Ward 1, Springfield. He is a democrat 
aud the only real useful democrat that has 
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been elected from that city to the legislature 
the last two years. His re-election is prac- 
tically assured, partly because of his excel-— 
lent record as a legislator and partly because 
of his great work in connection with regis- 
tering new voters. 


POET EDSON IN HOUSE FIGHT. 


George W. W. Edson of Stow, toy manu- 
facturer, artist, photographer, mechanical 
draughtsman, horticulturist, farmer and poet, 


who served with’ distinction-in the house of 
1912, wantS to come back. He is fighting for 
the democratic house nomination in the 10th 
Middlesex dist., the present incumbent from 
which is Rep. Alfred E. McCleary of Maynard, 
a progressive, who seeks a re-election. Mr. 
Edson has three opponents for the nomination. 

As a member of the house in 1912, Mr. EHd- 
son made many friends and if sent back 
would undoubtedly be able to accomplish 
much for his district. His defeat for a re- 
election in the fall of 1912 was due entirely 
to political conditions, the progressives being 
particularly strong in that section of Middle- 
sex county. He made an excellent record at 
the state house as a genial, whole-souled leg- 
islator, intent on serving the state to the best 
of his ability and on helping others to do the 
same. 


MOOSE AFTER 2nd NORFOLK SEAT. 


The progressives say they are confident not 
only of re-electing Sens. Charles E. Burbank 
of the 1st Plymouth and Charles M. Cox of 
the 4th Middlesex this fall, but that they also 
expect to carry the 2nd Norfolk dist., in 
which C. Edson Abbott of Franklin, the pro- 
gressive candidate, has the democratic en- 
dorsement. 

This district is the one which Sen. Lombard 
Williams of Dedham has- ably represented 
during the last two legislative sessions. The 
latter’s appointment to the Boston port board 
by Gov. Walsh made it necessary for the re- 
publicans to find a new man and now Rep. 
Orion T. Mason of Medway is fighting it out 
with Fred P. Chapman, a mill owner of Frauk- 
lin, and Louis Lacroix of Millis, with the or- 
ganization lined up solidly for Chapman. The 


republican nomination, under these  condi- 
tions, is believed to be worth only about the 
trouble of getting it, hence Mr. Abbott’s 


chances are looked upon as very bright. The 
progressive state committee is endeavoring to 
have Charles S. Bird take the stump for Mr. 
Abbott during the last wek of the campaign, 
and, since Walpole is in the district, it is 
quite likely that the great bull moose leader 
will do so. 


A GOOD SUGGESTION. 


James Mott Hallowell of Newton, who is 
making a real live-wire camnaign for the re- 
publican nomination for attorney general, be- 
lieves that present conditions surrounding the 


direct nomination system, make the nomina- 
tion of state officers by popular vote a 
farce. He bases this belief upon his observa- 


tions and experiences during several weeks of 
campaigning’ in various parts of the common- 
wealth, one of which was his failure to hear 
any candidate for a place on the republican 
state ticket, except on one occasion, discuss 
any state question or announce the state pol- 
icies Which he favors and upon which he 
rests his candidacy. ‘ 

He declares that when the primaries are 
held, probably. not one voter in 100 will have 
seen the candidates or will know their views 
on state questions. 

Having found this fault in the present 
system, Mr. Hallowell has hit upon a plan 
for its elimination, which he has suggested to 
the republican state committee for insertion 
in the party platform this year. His plan is a 
sensible one. It provides that the state shall, 
prior to the primaries, provide halls at vari- 
ous central points, where state candidates 
could meet the people and announce their 
platforms. Such a plan, besides enabling the 
voter to see and hear the various candidates 
for the different offices, would also go a long 
way toward putting the poor man with little 


money to spend in a campaign, on a more 
equal footing with his more prosperous ad- 
versary. 


Several plans somewhat similar to Mr. Hall- 
owell’s have been proposed to the legislature 
during the past three years but they have all 
been rejected on the ground of expense. If, 
howeyer, the republican party, took hold of 
the matter and made it a party issue, it 
would undoubtedly help to further the legis~ 
lation. 

This year, in particular, 
have given little notice to the candidates for 
important state offices, principally because 
space has been limited on account of the Hu- 
ropean war and the battles for the baseball 
pennants in the big leagues. Candidates for 


the newspapers 
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state offices get little chance at local rallies 
because such rallies are usually managed and 
paid for by a local committee. Each local 
committee is naturally interested primarily in 
its own local and congressional candidates so 
that by the time the speakers on these sub- 
jects have finished, the time for an ordinary 
meeting is concluded. 


SEN. WEEKS ON STUMP. 

United States Sen. John W. Weeks is set- 
ting a good example for some of his repub- 
lican colleagues in taking the stump in the 
interest of republican candidates for congress. 
There are a good number of republican sena- 
tors at Washington who are not too old or 
too weak to do a little campaigning and they 
could be of great service to the party if they 
discarded their statesmanlike dignity for a 
short time around election and played the 
part of plain politicians. A United States sen- 
ator is always an attraction and a word from 
him for a candidate would help out. 

Sen. Weeks spoke at several rallies in 
Maine this week for republican candidates for 
congress, and, according to reports, the Bay 
State man made a decided hit wherever and 
whenever he spoke. He put in several sound 
wallops at the national democratic adminis- 
tration and told of a few things that the re- 
publican minority in congress has managed to 
accomplish. 

The republican 
like the junior 
are willing to 
party good after 


more leaders 
senator who 
for the 


party needs 
Massachusetts 
go out and work 
they get theirs. 


AN IDEAL CANDIDACY. 

The 6th Berkshire dist. has an ideal candi- 
date for the house in the person of William C. 
Renne, a republican, of Pittsfield. Mr, Renne 
is a man of matured judgment, being 59 years 
old, alert, dependable and broad-minded, and 
a business man with a reputation for enter- 
prise and honesty. In addition to all of these 
assets, he has the advantages of a good edu- 
eation, all of which should make him an ideal 
legislator. 

Mr. Renne built up an extensive shoe manu- 
facturing business, amounting in volume to ap- 
proxiznately three-quarters of a million dol- 
lars a year, in Calais, Me., previous to his 
settling in Pittsfield, where he is a holder of 
large real estate interests and is one of the 
city’s biggest taxpayers During his career, 
he has also been engaged in the mining busi- 
ness in Nevada and in the vegetable canning 
business in Colorado. 

Mr. Renne was one of the first large em- 
ployers of labor to make an arrangement with 
his employes whereby all differences between 
the management and the heln were to be ad- 
justed by arbitration. He adopted this ar- 
rangement as head of the St. Croix Shoe com- 
pany, which he conducted for 18 years. Dur- 
ing all that time there were no strikes or 
lockouts. 


REP. CROSS UNOPPOSED. 

Rep. Fred W. Cross of Royalston has. the 
unique distinction of being the only progres- 
sive in the state who is unopposed for an 
election to the legislature. Neither the re- 
publicans nor democrats have offered any can- 
didates to oppose him for a re-election. 

The district represented by Mr. Cross is the 
ist Worcester, which takes in the towns of 
Athol, Dana, Petersham, Philipston and Roy- 
alston. Previous to last year it had always 
been a republican stronghold and for that rea- 
son it is somewhat surprising that the re- 
publicans should not even go to the trouble 
of nominating a candidate this wear. 

Rep. Cross made a good record as a first- 
year member of the house. He was inde- 
pendent and while he supported many pro- 
gressive measures, he opposed some of the very 
radical reforms advocated by the progressive 
party in its platform of last year. 


SECOND TERM FOR WILSON. 

Vice-Pres. Marshall’s statement that Pres. 
Wilson ‘“‘will have the entire and unqualified 
support of the party’’ in 1916, which may be 
taken as an official announcement that the 
president plans to run for a re-election, did 
not cause even a ripple of surprise among 
local democratic politicians. There was hardly 
a single democratic leader in the state who 
did not believe that Pres. Wilson would be 
again the party candidate in 1916. 

Chairman Michael A. O’Leary of the state 
committee is authority for the statement that 
every loyal democrat in Massachusetts is with 
the president for a second term and that this 
is so is agreed to by practically every other 
democrat of any prominence in the common- 
wealth with the exception of a few  dis- 
gruntled ones who have failed to win an ap- 
pointment to some position or another. 

The republicans will undoubtedly make an 
issue in the next presidential campaign of the 
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fact that the Baltimore convention favored in 
its platform a single term for president and 
that the platform was accepted by Wilson 
when he became the candidate. But while 
that is true, it is equally true that until that 
idea has been incorporated into the law of 
the land, no occupant of that position is under 
any obligation to assent to it and regulate his 
action accordingly. 

Pres. Wilson is stronger today not only with 
his party but with the country at large than 
when he was elected two years ago. Not only 
has he proved himself to be a forceful and 
courageous administrator but a safe and saga- 
cious pilot. Moreover, he has succeeded in 
getting through congress many of the big 
measures to which he pledged himself as a 
candidate, thereby keeping his faith with the 
people, a fact phat has earned for him popular 
confidence. 


CONGRESS SCRAP IN 14th DIST. 

The 14th cong. dist. will be the fighting 
ground this fall for one of the prettiest little 
congressional battles in the state with the 
democrats and republicans playing every card 
in the deck to win out. 

This is the district which was carried by 
Cong. Edward Gilmore of Brockton two years 
ago, thanks to the kindness of the progres- 
sives in nominating a strong candidate. Cong. 
.Gilmore, however, is not a candidate for re- 
election, having fixed things up to get the 
postmastership of Brockton for himself, ac- 
cording to reports, and the republicans are 
therefore hopeful of redeeming themselves. 

Richard Olney, 2nd, of Dedham, who was 
defeated by Gilmore for the democratic nom- 
ination two years ago, is unopposed for the 
nomination this time and will have the solid 
support of the democrats of the district as 
well as all the aid that the democratic state 
committee can give him. This means that 
the republicans will have to go some to win 


out, for Mr. Olney is very popular in the dis- 
trict with’ republicans and progressives as 
well as democrats. 


There is a progressive in the field again in 
the person of Edwin O. Reed of Quincy who 
can be depended on to get quite a few votes 
that would otherwise go to the republicans. 

Three men are after the g. o. p. nomi- 
nation and because of the lack of interest 
that is being manifested by the voters, there 
is no way of telling who is likely to win. The 
candidates are Robert L. Raymond of Milton, 
Harry C. Howard of Brockton and Frank F. 
Crane of Quincy. 


WEBSTER SURE TO RETURN. 

Rep. George P. Webster of Boxford, the pro- 
gressive floorleader and candidate for speaker 
this year, is practically sure of a re-election to 
the house from the 10th Essex dist., and there 
are many who think that he is also a good 
speakership possibility, in the event of the 
progressives again holding the balance of 
power in the incoming house. 

The democrats have not placed any candidate 
in the field against Rep. Webster so that the 
latter is certain to get most of the democratic 
votes in the election. There are two republi- 
cans contesting for the nomination of their 
party, Fred Leach of North Andover and James 
G. Page of Haverhill, either one of whom 
would make a good legislator; but there is lit- 
tle chance of either realizing his ambition to 
show his qualifications for legislative service 
as Rep. Webster is one of the most popular 
men in that part of Hssex county and one 
of the best legislators that has served on 
Beacon hill in many years, irrespective of 
party affiliations. 


DOINGS ON CAPE COD, 


Cape Cod politicians are cumplaining of 
their inability to arouse the voters to take an 
interest in politics but they are going right 
ahead with their work just the same and it is 
likely that there will be plenty of interest by 
the time election day draws near. 

The chief political tonic of interest on the 

republican side is the four-cornered contest 
for the congressional nomination in the 16th 
dist. Sen. Charles L. Gifford of Barnstable has 
stirred things up a bit by declaring for Joseph 
Walsh of New Bedford. The other three can- 
didates are John I. Bryant of Fairhaven, 
county commissioner; former Sen. Samuel 
Ross and former Mayor William J. Bullock 
of New Bedford. 
_ Everyone of the candidates is a politician 
who knows the game in all its details and 
there is considerable quiet work being done 
which will undoubtedly become apparent after 
the primaries. 

There still remains a good deal of progres- 
sive sentiment on the Cape and unless the 
republicans get together and support the vic- 
torious candidate with enthusiasm, there will 
be little chance to defeat Cong. Thomas C. 
Thacher for a re-election. There is no pro- 


gressive candidate in the field as yet but there | 
is considerable talk among members of the 
moose organization of writing in the name of 
a prominent progressive at the primaries. 

Sen. Gifford feels a bit strange this year 
for it-is the first time in his extended political 
career that he has not had a stiff primary fight 
on his hands. A year ago John D. W. Bodfish, 
as progressive candidate for the senate, polled 
a heavy vote, and this year Gifford’s only 
opposition comes from the democratic party, 
which has agreed on William T. Makepeace of 
Barnstable. Should the progressives throw 
their support to Makepace, there is a possibil- 
ity of a democratic victory. 

There is a three-cornered fight for the re- 
publican nomination for representative in the 
2nd Barnstable dist. which has some inter- 
esting angles. George L.. Weeks, John P.  ~ 
Nickerson and A. H. Mattson are the rival 
candidates and all three are hustling to the 
best of their ability. There will be no sore 
spots after the primary, however, according to © 
the candidates, each of whom says, “It’s a 
pretty good fight but we are all friends.” 


STEVENS MAKING STRONG CAMPAIGN, 
Former Rep. John G. Stevens of Marblehead, 
who served in the house in 1911, 1912 and 
1918, is making_a strong campaign for election — 
to the senate from the 2nd Essex dist. and, 
according to reports, has an excellent chance 
of winning. He is unopposed for the dermo- 
cratic nomination while there is a fairly bitter 
fight in progress for the republican nomination 
with three candidates in the field. 
Mr. Stevens was the democratic candidate 
last year against Sen. A. Preston Chase of © 
Danvers and made an excellent run, despite 
the fact that the republican candidate for 
governor Cong. A. P. Gardner, came from EHs-— 
sex county and brought out an_ unusually 
large republican vote. The fact that Sen. 
Chase is not running this year is another im- 
portant factor in favor of Mr. Stevens. The 
latter made an excellent record in the house 
and secured many things for his district. 
He is a democrat of the progressive type, 
true to the principles of his party, and has 
also sufficient independence and non-partisan- — 
ship in his makeup to appeal to many inde- 
pendent republicans and progressives in the 
district. He is honest and able and has a 
faculty for making friends and holding them 
that should count for a great deal in his favor. 
The fact that there is a strong progressive in 
the field, in the person of John F. Browning 
of Salem, will also help Mr. Stevens consider-— 
ably. ; 


BERKSHIRE SENATE FIGHT. 

The republicans expect this fall to carry the 
Berkshire senate seat, which has been held 
the last four years by Sen. John H. Mack of 
North Adams. one of the best democrats in 
the state. : 4 
Former Rep. Frank Bartlett of Berkshire, 
a republican of great strength, is unopposed 
for the g. 0. p. nomination and upon him the 
republicans bank their hopes’ for victory. 
Reps. Edward M. Hall of Pittsfield and Timo- 
thy C. Collins of North Adams are fighting it 
out for the democratic nomination and which- — 
ever wins will have a hard time Securing an 
election, as they lack the elements of 
strength that were possessed by Sen. Mack. 


GOOD SENATORIAL TIMBER. 

An interesting contest is being waged for 
the republican nomination in the Worcester- 
Hampden senatorial dist., where Rep. Herbert 
E. Cummings of North Brookfield and former 
Rep. William J. Sessions of Hampden are the 
rival candidates. Both men are highky re- 
garded by the renublicans of the district and 
each has made a good record in the lower 
branch of the legislature. They are men of 
ability and either would be a credit to his dis- 
trict and to the state as a member of the 
senate, so that whichever is nominated the 
republican party will be well represented in 
the fight for the election. 
Sen. Alexis Boyer of Southbridge, a demo- 
erat, and one of the most popular men in that 
section of the state, is a candidate for re- 
election, however, and the indications are that 
he will prove a too strong obstacle for the 
republicans to overcome. 


The Lawrence Telegram says the man who 
works like lightning may not make such | a 
thundering noise about it. 


The annual parade of the Grand Arnty has 
now dwindled to approximately 8000 men in 
line at Detroit this year, and it will never be 
so large again. . 


The Norwich Bulletin finds that some lies 
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BITS OF POLITICAL GOSSIP 
OF INTEREST TO LOCALITES 


Boston Politicians Talk of Joys of Hull Gala Day—Col. Benton Makes 
Escape from War Territory—Sullivan Victory a 
Blow to Bryan Forces. : 


Ever. since Boston democrats have been 

making Hull the summer political centre of 
Boston they have been spreading the repu- 
tation of this one time little shore resort until 
today it is one of the most popular summer 
colonies on the coast. Just now Boston ‘“‘pols’’ 
who summered at Hull this year are talking 
about the joys of Hull Gala day, an annual 
event, when the, entire summer colony turns 
out and everybody on the Bayside is made 
happy if not prosperous. It is the end of 
the seaSon when even the tightwad native 
gives up a little of the spare change he 

has forcibly taken from the helpless summer 

resident. Every youngster on the peninsula is 
made happy by the good time provided for 
them by the Gala day committee. 

There is a band of music which discourses 
anything but music outside the Bayside mov- 
ies, fireworks galore and sports of all kinds. 
The night before Gala day the grand ball takes 

_ place when the queens and dukes of Society 

shine as never before. The competition is 

_ fierce, and the natives look on and enjoy the 
' passing show. 


EVERYTHING GOING UP. 


Meeting Louis A. Coolidge, treasurer'of the 
United Shoe Machinery Co., the other day, an 
acquaintance inquired: ‘‘Well, how’s business?” 
' “Business is poor,’ replied Mr. Coolidge. 
“Prices on everything are going up except 
shoe machinery. That can be bought lower 
than ever and by anybody and everybody who 
has the price or a reputation for honesty and 
sobriety and business acumen.” 

_ And this is the Massachusetts concern that 
is being prosecuted by the law department of 
the national government for creating a trust. 

It is literally true what Mr. Coolidge says 
about shoe machinery. There are thousands 
of ambitious, hard working, honest, go-ahead 

_ business men in the country who can testify 
in corroboration of what he says. They have 
been helped and are being helped by this 
same company. 

Every new shoe plant that is started makes 
work for more hands. The more machinery 

and the easier terms they sell it on means 
more money in the coffers of the giant com- 
pany. Of course they have protected them- 
selves in their leases. Why shouldn’t they? 
'Doesn’t every business man with an ounce of 
' gumption protect himself and doesn’t every 
| landlord do the same? 
COL. BENTON BEATS RETREAT. 


| Col. Everett C. Benton, candidate for the 
| republican gubernatorial nomination last year 
and the year before, beat a hasty and mas- 
| terly retreat from the seat of the Huropean 


war and arrived at his palatial but hospitable 
home in Belmont the other day. 

“Yes,” said the colonel, as he walked up 
School street the other day and stopped for 
an informal reception to his many friends who 
chanced to be passing on this one-way street, 
“one of the first lessons I learned in my mili- 
tary training was to beat a safe and hasty re- 
treat when the enemy was in sight and heavily 
outnumbered me. As soon as I heard that war 
Was on—I was in Scotland and planned to 
cross over to Norway and Sweden—I made a 
bee line for the nearest steamship office and 
bought my return passage. 

“When I got my tickets I stowed them away 
n my inside pocket and then quietly awaited 
the sailing of the steamer. You see we 
Ancients know that war is what Gen. Sher- 
man said it was and I figured that the best 
place for a Yankee business man was at home 
at his desk attending to what little business 
he has to attend to under this democratic ad- 
ministration.” 


| 


Tint 


MAY DRAFT MILLION AND A HALF. 


_ Approximately 1,500,000 unnaturalized for- 
eigners, more than 21 years old, natives of 
Warring European nations, are in the United 
tes, according to latest census bureau re- 
‘ports. Most of these undoubtedly are liable 
to military duty and many have gone forward 
to join the armies. 
Including women and children, there were 
9,865,479 foreign born in the United States who 
came from nations at war. That is about 


one-tenth of the entire 

whole United States. 
The nations of the triple entente and Bel- 

gium could call on 792,068 of their countrymen 


population of the 


in the United States for military duty, while 
Germany and Austria-Hungary could call 
650,962. These unnaturalized foreigners were 
divided: Great Britain and Ireland, 197,626; 
Canada, 150,758; Russia and Finland, 418,428; 
France, 16,605, and Belgium, 8691; Germany, 
127,103, and Austria-Hungary, 523,859. In ad- 


dition to these other European nations might 
eall from the United States men who have been 
naturalized here as_ follows: Italy, 468,442; 
Switzerland, 10,338; Norway, 34,478; Sweden, 
52,041; Denmark, 14,107; Holland, 11,706; Portu- 


gal, 18,444; Roumania, 12,569; Bulgaria and 
Servia and Montenegro combined, 14,552; 
Greece, 58,208; Turkey, 37,494; Spain, 9213. 


“GENEROUS” GOVERNMENT- 


The Belgian consul at New York inakes the 
startling announcement that fifteen cents a 
day will be paid by the government of Bel- 
gium to every Belgian woman in America 
whose husband is with the Belgian army. If 
she has children she will receive, in addition, 
five cents a day for each child, which will be 
increased to ten cents a day in case the hus- 
band be slain. 

It costs more than 15 cents a day to feed a 
Belgian hare in this country. Wonder what 
the kiddies will buy for that nickel. Prob- 
ably a soda or an ice cream cone. 


MAY ‘HELP THE IMMIGRANTS. 


It is expected that after the conclusion of 
the war in Burope there will be the greatest 
immigration rush to our shores in the his- 
tory of the country. Such has been the case 
in the past after great wars. Immigration 
from Russia after the Russo-Japanese war 
almost doubled and the same thing happened 
a generation before after the Franco-German 
war. The government at Washington is get- 
ting ready to handle the big immigration. 

The scope of the government’s big clearing 
house for laborers and home-seekers was ex- 
tended recently by the establishment through 
the country of distributing zones with head- 
quarters in 18 cities. Information relating to 
the needs of employers, the supply of workers 
and opportunities for settlers will be ex- 
changed among the headquarters under the di- 
rection of the division of information in the 
Department of Labor. The system, officials 
believe, will give impetus to the movement 
to aid dwellers in crowded centers to find 
places of greater opportunity in the country. 

Establishment of the distributing zones will 
facilitate the work inaugurated by the division 
of information several years ago. Headquarters 
of the zones will be under the immediate direc- 
tion of immigration commissioners or inspec- 
tors. 

The headquarters for Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island and Maine is at Boston, and for New 


York, New Jersey, New Hampshire, Vermont 
and Connecticut at New York city. 


THE SWEDE WOULDN’T PAY. 

In this internecine warfare the democrats 
are occupying very much the same position as 
the United States with respect to the war in 
Europe. Both the democratic party and the 
United States are at peace. The whole situa- 
tion reminds me very much of an incident con- 
cerning an old fellow by the name of ‘Joe’ 
Hubbard whom I used to know down in Sag- 
adahoe county. ‘Joe’ had a piece of land with 
a dwelling on it which he rented out to a 
Swede. For some reason, good or bad, the 
Swede wouldn’t pay the rent. ‘Joe’ sent an 
agent after the money but he returned and 
said the man would not pay. ‘‘Joe’’ sent him 
back and the agent returned a second time 
with the report that the tenant would not 
pay and had thrown him out of the house. 
A third time brought the same result. 

“What’s the reason you can’t collect that 


rent?’ demanded ‘‘Joe,’’ getting a bit. impa- 
tient. 

“Well,” replied the agent, ‘the Swede shot 
at me.” 


“Here,” said ‘Joe,’”’ handing the man a gun, 
“go and collect that rent. You fellows can’t 
hurt me by shooting at each other.” 


THE SULLIVAN VICTORY, 

Roger Sullivan of Chicago, who many Mas- 
sachusetts democrats met at the Baltimore 
convention two years ago, where a few un- 
sophisticated men from this state were trying 
to foist Noble Gene Foss onto the democrats 
as the presidential candidate, has carried the 
Illinois primaries for U. S. senator by more 
than 50,000 votes, defeating the choice of Wil- 
liam R. Hearst, Gov. Dunne, Sen. ‘‘Jim’’ Lewis, 
Sec. Bryan and Mayor Carter Harrison. They 
are all sore or envious and probably both be- 
cause Roger has the goods and the darby to 
back up his gold plate on which he serves 
dinner to his choice friends among whom they 
are not numbered. 

The bitterest pill of all was passed to Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan, who has been camping 
on Roger’s trail for some years with threats 
to ‘get’? him. In-the recent campaign for the 
senatorial nomination the secretary of state 
wrote Mayor Harrison the following letter: 

“My Dear Harrison: I am very sorry that 
engagements here prevent my attending the 
pienic. I congratulate you and Dunne and 
Lewis upon the support you are giving to 
Stringer and upon the fight you are making 
on Sullivan. 

“The democratic party is progressive, and 
it cannot nominate Sullivan without destroy- 
ing the force of all its promises. 

‘Tt would paralyze the party’s hopes in 
Illinois for years to make Sullivan its standard 
bearer. I cannot believe that it will do it. 
Success to your efforts. 

“Yours truly, 
“Wid. BRYAN 

Roger is going to take this letter and have 
it framed and take it along with him if he is 
elected to the Senate, 


BORAH NAILS SECOND TERM PLANK. 

Senator Borah, republican, read into 
the senate record the other day the 
declaration of the democratic Baltimore 
platform for a_ single’ presidential term. 
The senator made no comment, but 
republican senators viewed his action as sup- 
plementary to Vice-President Marshall’s dec- 
laration that President Wilson should be nom- 
inated to succeed himself in 1916 and would 
be the unanimous choice of his party. 


MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENTS 


\ BOSTON 


PARENTAL SCHOOL ABOLISHED. 

With the abolition of the parental school in 
West Roxbury, where growing boys were sub- 
mitted to the torture of institutional life, 
merely because they had developed a very 
natural antipathy to attending school, Mayor 
Curley has accomplished one of his chief 
campaign promises and one of the most far- 
reaching reforms of the decade, 

Echoes of this great work of the mayor can 
be heard from all over the country in the in- 
creasing agitation for the complete abolitior 
of the practice of treating truancy as a 
a crime. Sympathetic utterances from the 
foremost educators of the day, who have 
made a lifetime study of the subject, confirm 
the wisdom of Mayor Curley’s plan and, de- 
spite the conservative pettifoggers who seem 
to control Boston’s schools, the excellence of 
the act is accepted well in this city. 


The management of the school in West 
Roxbury was perfect, so far as the manage- 
ment of a truant school can be, but unfortu- 
nately the fundamental principle of imprison- 
ment for this slight fault in youth was’ utter- 
ly false and from the bottom up a complete 
mishandling of the problem. The life of that 
school was rotten clean througth. Youthful 
impulses that can be handled only in the 
home and by thoughtful parents ran riot, 
making the institution nothing more nor less 
than a breeding place for degeneracy. 

Mayor Curley, whose youth taught him 
many valuable lessons, recognized this fact 
and he therefore made its abolition one of 
the important policies of his administration. 


HERALD OBITUARY PREMATURE. 
Chairman John Dillon of the park and rec- 
reation commission called the turn neatly 
last week on the critic who, in an editorial 
in the Boston Herald, denounced the treat- 
ment of the birds and animals at the Frank- 
lin park zoo under Peter McNally. The 
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critic, who evidently was badly coached, 
spoke of the death of the leopard and the mis- 
treatment of the. secretary bird and a few 
more horrible cases of neglect. Shudders ran 
up and down the spine of every sentimental 
animal lover who read the burning words in 
denunciation of political caretakers and their 
treatment of the rare exhibits in the zoo. 

All was well until Capt. Dillon took his pen 
in hand and proceeded to demolish the Her- 
ald’s case and show how utterly careless of 
facts the editorial writer of that sheet is 
when the city government is the target of its 
ire. In the sarcastic, burning words, which 
he learned while training under Standish Wil- 
cox on the City Record, Capt. Dillon told how 
surprised the leopard was to learn of his 
death and how the secretary bird looked hurt 
when told that he was abused. The leopard 
is well and eating his head off, the secretary 
bird is in the proper surroundings and not a 
bit of trouble is going on at the zoo, the 
chairman showed in a few well chosen words. 
The Herald may now be more careful when it 
attempts a critique of Capt. Dillon’s depart- 
ment, but those who know how limited is 
Editor O’Brien’s zone of information doubt it. 

Tt has taken some time for the fact to sink in, 
but it now seems asif Building Commr. Patrick 
O’Hearn has made clear his determination to 
enforce the rules in regard to proper fire es- 
capes on apartment houses to the owners who 
in the past have made_ the rulings of the 
building department a private joke. When the 
legislature authorized the fBoston building 
commissioner to placard as unsafe dwellings 
not sufficiently equipped with means of egress 
in case of fire the “jerry builders’ of the city 
had no suspicion that the rule would ever be 
put into effect. 

Imagine their surprise to wake up one fine 
morning not long ago and discover that Mr. 
O’Hearn had placarded the building of one 
of their tribe with a notice to tenants to be- 
ware. They sneered and tore the sign down. 
Whereupon Mr. O’Hearn became peeved and 
made a few strong statements. The fire es- 
capes went on this building and a light began 
to dawn on these builders who in the past 
were wont to run the building department as 
they pleased. They fought and talked and 
threatened while Mr. O’Hearn listened pleas- 
antly and then spoke firmly and finally. 

It has taken them some _ time to realize 
what they are up against, but already Mr. 
O’Hearn is able to announce that an order for 
a fire escape is obeyed very soon after it is 
issued. There are those who still scoff but 
the stern commissioner backed up by the 
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mayor, has Something in store for them that 
will cause some good reading in the city. 


ONE OF THE MILLION. 
There has been a notable stimulation of life 
and ambition in City hall ever since the ad- 


ministration of Mayor Curley began. Men 
who never worked before are doing some 
work and men who worked like slaves are 


working still more like slaves. Booming bus- 
iness throughout the stagnant sections of 
Boston, which has been the Curley work for 
months, has seemed to communicate itself to 
every department of the city. 

Down in the basement of City hall, where 
all the long and weary watches of the night 
the trusty veterans of Boston’s police force 
keep guard over the treasures of the City 
hall, the mayor has communicated his boom 
Boston spirit. Capt. Rich, who fought for his 
country in the terrible war of the rebellion, 
years before most of the occupants of City 
hall were born, and now in the sunset glow of 
74 years has announced the birth of a baby 
girl 12 pounds weight and in every Way per- 
fect. His years hang on him as lightly as the 
youth starting out in life and all due to that 
wonderful stimulus given all life in City hall. 
Mayor Curley himself congratulated the cap- 
tain on his happiness and proudly declares 
that his boom Boston campaign and his ‘mil- 
lion population’ slogan is having a remark- 
able success. 


BRETT TO BE ISLAND KEEPER. 

The robust and rubicond matter of the 
house of correction at Deer island, James H. 
Cronin, is to go at last. There have been va- 
rious and sundry complaints brought to Mayor 
Curley that have brought about a decision in 
this matter which has hung fire for some 
time. 

Carl Brett of Dorchester who once served 
with great merit on the police force of the 
city, is to be appointed to the place. His fa- 
miliarity with criminals and the treatment 
of them besides the yeoman service he did 
for Mayor Curley during the campaign have 
earned him the place. Brett is a huge six 
footer, built for a place where it is necessary 
to exert ironclad discipline over a colony of 
malcontents besides offenders against the law, 
for it is suspected that some of the guards 
at the island are not above a _ suspicion of 
inefficiency. 

Mr. Cronin entered the services of the city 
in 1894 and became master of the house of 
correction in 1907 at a salary of $2500 a year 
and keep. The keep has always been one 


of the features of the job, no less a person 
than Sir Thomas Lipton stating that it was 
the best food ever. Now, Mr. Brett of Ward 20 
will be the host. 


LYNN. 


Lynn, Sept. 12.—All the campaigning in the 
ist Essex senatorial dist., comprising Lynn, 
Swampscott and Nahant, so far has been done 
by former Rep. George H. Jackson, his com- 
petitors, former Rep. Michael 8S. Keenan and 
Rep. T. E. P. Wilson, having so far kept very 
quiet. 

The Lynn district, which is a labor~ district 
quite as much as the Fall River and Law- 
rence districts, scans pretty closely the rec- 
ords of its legislators, and for that reason it 
has been assumed ever since the names of 
candidates were brought forth that Jackson 
would pull off the nomination, for he is a 


member and former president of the Typo- 
graphical Union. 
Messrs. Wilson and Keenan agree that 


Jackson’s acquaintance in the district is great- 


er than their own, and his services to the 
city of Lynn as councilman and _ alderman 
will mean votes for him. 

Rep. Wilson’s record on. labor legislation, 


except the two-platoon firemen’s bill is under 
consideration by the Wage Earners’ club, 
while former Rep. Jackson, who is a bona fide, 
every day toiler, has not been called on to 
defend a course that was always fair to all. 

Jackson, when in the house, opposed all 
recess committees and is making it an issue of 
his campaign. During his five years as a 
legislator, he Says, not one recess committee 
brought in a report that was accepted. Men 
to secure a recess appointment, which means 
$1000 for from 20 to 40 days at the state 
house, he declares, will vote any way to suit 
the presiding officers of house and senate. 
This gives a personal touch to the cam- 
paign for Mr. Keenan served on a recess com- 


mittee a year ago and Mr. Wilson is serving 4 


on one this summer. 

The campaign has a week to run and there 
are to be some plain talks to the voters, but 
from all angles, from outside opservation and 
inside advice, Jackson seems to have not only 
both ends, but also the middle. The republi- 
can leaders are of opinion that, with McLoud 
eertain to be the candidate of both democrats 
and progressives, the labor vote is a very im- 
portant item to be considered, hence are fa- 
voring Jackson, he having in addition to an ex- 
cellent standing among the trade union mem- 
bers, been a regular republican in good stand- 
ing for the last 25 years. 
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HENRY CABOT, LODGE 


Senior Senator from Massachusetts Regarded as One of the Truly Great 
Statesmen of the Nation and One Who Permits 
No Partisanship to Cloud His Intellect. 


It might almost be said that the legislative 
life of United States Sen. Henry Cabot Lodge 
during the year just passed has been compris- 
ed in one speech. Such a statement might be 
misunderstood if it were unexplained and his 
admirers draw the inference that he had made 
one speech in the senate and done nothing 
more. That is not the idea at all. The point 
is that the Panama canal tolls speech of Sen. 
Lodge was, in a sense, so epoch-making, 
viewed as an integral part of his career as a 
statesman, was in many respects so at vari- 
ance with the sentiment of his own state as 
expressed through her maritime organizations 
and was delivered to the country under such 
peculiar circumstances that in merely placing 
himself on record on the great issue under dis- 
eussion the senior senator attempted a task 
so memorable that all other activities seem 
unimportant compared with it. 

Sen. Lodge is nothing if not a strong parti- 
san. To follow a democratic leader is as in- 
tolerable to him as anything in public life 
well can be. In his younger and more impul- 
Sive days he even gained something of a na- 
tional reputation as a twister of the tail of 
the British lion. Moreover, he represents a 
state whose commerce probably has more to 
gain from the freedom of the Panama canal 
These and other con- 


_ siderations would appear to make Sen. Lodge 


the last man to accept the suggestion of a 
democratic president that the United States 
surrender its power to pass its own ships free 
through its own canaland to defend that pres- 
ident upon the floor of the senate of the coun- 


_try-wide charge that in insisting that Amert- 
can and foreign vessels should pay tolls alike 


+ 


he was “truckling to England.” 

But not only did Sen. Lodge take all these 
positions, but he did so in an address to which 
the future historican of our international rela- 


tions is bound to turn if he would discover 


that only the wisest and most far-sighted 
statesmanship was permitted to guide the 
United States government in 1914 when it was 
_ealled upon to decide squarely the issue wheth- 
er this country would have broken its word 


as pledged in the Hay-Pauncefote treaty with 


Great Britain had it permitted to stand the 


clause in the Panama canal act exempting 


from the payment of tolls American coastwise 


rt 


's 
_ consideration could 


Lodge saw was that of 


isthmian canal. 
The real question and the only one that Sen. 
: national honor; and 
once he believed that to be involved, no other 
induce the senior senator 
read into the treaty 


vessels passing through the 


from Massachusetts to 


'any construction that could differentiate the 


“United States from the rest of the world, how- 


_ ever desirable as a matter of domestic econom- 
ics such a construction might have been. 


Sen. Lodge was one of the earliest speakers 


in favor of the bill to repeal the Panama tolls 


_ clause of the canal act. 
taken until summer, yet in April, when most 
of his republican colleagues were hesitating, 


The vote was not 


_he laid upon the records of the senate that 
remarkable address which 


undoubtedly will 
rank as one of the most memorable of his 
Many public utterances—will write the verdict 
of history on the great legislative battle over 
the Panama canal. This address was a careful 
examination of all the incidents leading to the 
atification of the Hay Pauncefote treaty as the 
‘successor of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, has- 
ly signed in 1850 to avoid a possible war. The 
treaty was a mistake, and Sen. Lodge so char- 
acterized it, but until it was superseded no 


The remarkable feature of the Lodge speech, 
and one that differentiated it sharply from 
many others made on both sides, was that it 
Clearly conceded the right of the United 


favor her own vessels. The argument was 
omplex, but was pronounced sound by lawyers 
the highest standing. That, however, was 
not the point, according to Sen. Lodge. The 
real question was whether when the treaty 
Was signed the British and American govern- 

lents did not both clearly understand that 
the ships of all nations, including those of the 
United States, should pass through the canal 
ith a charge. This point Sen. Lodge declared 
to have been clearly established by the testi- 
nony of Henry White, who first laid the sub- 
ject before the British Government, Joseph H, 


Choate, tha American ambassador who com- 
pleted the negotiations, and John Hay. 

“T hold the view that under a reasonable 
interpretation the United States has the right 
to exempt its own vessels from tolls,’ said 
Sen. Lodge, ‘‘provided it makes the tolls on 
vessels of all other nations equal, and I think 
the phrase ‘all nations’ does not in this con- 
nection include the United States; at this 
point, however, I part company with those who 


‘ 


insist that because we have the right . 
therefore should exercise that right.’ 

The senator stated plainly that he regarded 
this as an ideal subject for arbitration, but 
he pointed out that a two-thirds vote to send 
the question to an international tribunal could 
not be obtained in the senate. He emphasized 
also the clear and indisputable right of the 
United States to refund the tolls charged her 
own vessels and suggested that if the demo- 
cratic party really wanted to aid American 
shipping without contravening the good faith 
of a treaty, a simple bill authorizing the re- 
fund was all that was necessary. 

“I am not blind to the political temptations 
which the situation at this moment presents,” 
cried Senator Lodge. ‘I am a strong party 
man. I believe in government by parties and in 
party responsibility. I have for many years 
fought the battles of the republican party, 
alike in days of sunshine and in days of storm 
and darkness. If life and strength continue, 
I shall to the best of my ability oppose Pres. 
Wilson if he is a candidate for re-election and 
the party which he leads. The allurements 
of political advantage appeal to me as strong- 


~ - we 


ly as they can to any man. But when the re- 
lations of my country with other nations are 
involved I cannot yield to them. My politics 
have always stopped at the water’s edge. In 
any question involving our international rela- 
tions I have always felt compelled to decide it 
upon its merits as they appeared to me, with- 
out regard to politics. This feeling has twice, 
at least, obliged me to appose presidents of 
my own political faith upon treaties which they 
had recommended, a misfortune and unhappi- 
ness which I wish might have been spared 
me. With my view as to the tolls, with 
my deep convictions as to what is due the 
president of the United States when he faces 
foreign nations, I should be faithless to tne 
principles I have always cherished if I did not 
now give him an unreserved support.” 


Sen. Lodge has left also another record cf 
his position on the tolls issue, this quoted from 
his address to the Harvard Alumni in 1896 in 
a letter to Joseph Walker of Massachusetts 


acknowledging that gentleman’s approving 
comment upon his attitude toward the repeal 
bill. ‘Praise and blame often come to a pub- 
lic man from the same quarter at not remote 
intervals,” quoted the Bay State senator. “But 
no public man can afford to shape his course 
from desire of the one or dread of the other.” 
A severe illness with which Sen. Lodge was 
attacked last September, necessitating a surgi- 
cal operation performed in the nick of time 
to save his life, kept him out of the senate 
until after the holidays, and his work there- 
after was confined chiefly to the duties of the 
great committee on foreign relations and the 
incidental duties of his place which, however 
humble, never are neglected. His illness was 
almost a benefaction to his admirers, from 
one point of view, for it resulted in his unique 
“Memories of a Convalescent” in the July 
Scribner’s which often has been referred to 
as one of the finest pieces of pure literature 
thai has come from a recent pen. Here Lodge 
the scholar was at his most congenial task, 
that dealing with the great names and ideas 
of literary history, and as usual he added 
something to the riches from which he drew. 
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JOHN W. WEEKS 


United States Senator Who Has Shown in the Troublous Days of 1914 That 
He Is Well Qualified to Take the Leadership of the New 
England Delegation in the Upper House of Congress. 


John W. Weeks has kept on steadily the 
last year measuring up to the standard of 
what a United States senator should be. This 
is not said in mere flattery, for the record 
shows a list of accomplishments to the cred- 
it of the junior senator from Massachusetts 
which is, to say the least, unusual. 

It has been the privilege of Sen. Weeks to 
be identified in one way or another with the 
greatest legislative measures of the Wilson 
administration. For example, aS a member of 
the committee on banking and currency, and 
one of the opposition, he was a powerful in- 
fluence. If not the most powerful, in 
rewriting the Glass-Owen currency bill. As 
the bill came from the house it had the bank- 
ing world by the ears, as it left the senate it 
was a reasonably scientific measure. 

The speech of Sen. Weeks in opposition to 
government guarantee of bank deposits sup- 
plied the senate with the soundest reasons 
why this Oklahoma folly should not be en- 
grafted upon this great piece of federal leg- 
islation, and the senate refused to approve 
the scheme championed by the chairman of 
the committee which reported the “bill. 

The speech of Sen. Weeks on the currency 
question as a whole set forth better than 
perhaps any other the scientific view of bank- 
ing which the minority hoped to see embod- 
ied in the Glass-Owen Bill. The bill was not 
perfect, but Sen. Weeks, placing patriotism 
above party, boldly told the senate that it 
contained so much more good than bad that 
he should vote for it; and he did vote for it. 
Only a big man could have carried himself 

Weeks did through the currency legisla- 
tion, or could have split with his great col- 
league, Henry Cabot Lodge, upon so momen- 
tous an issue as the repeal of the free tol’s 
section of the Panama canal act. Lodge had 
argued, with masterful ability, that the good 
faith of the nation was involved in the in- 
sistence by the United States upon sending 
her vessels free through the canal. Pres. 
Wilson had begged congress to reimpose the 
tolls as an aid to his foreign policy. Weeks 
construed the Hay-Pauncefote treaty as clear- 
ly conveying the right of free passage to 
American vessels, and he followed the argu- 
ment of Richard Olney that a nation never 
ean lose its sovereignty except by express and 
specific language, and this, he said, was not 
found in the Treaty. The vote of Weeks 
against repeal undoubtedly was more popular 
than that of Lodge in favor of it, although 
both men took their positions conscientiously. 

Every time an emergency has arisen affect- 
ing New England, John W. Weeks. has been 
on the ground with the goods. Long before 
anyone thought of a European war he had 
foreseen the necessity of more ships for the 
South American trade and had offered a re- 
solution, which now has passed the senate, 
empowering the secretary of the navy to em- 
ploy naval vessels for the carriage of mail, 
passengers and freight between North and 
South American ports. This measure, which 
until now has bade fair to become law, may 
be superseded by President Wilson’s. plan 
whereby the government would buy ships and 
run them in the foreign trade, but it is en- 
titled to stand upon its own merits as an 
unique and useful offering which no one else 
had the wit to make. 


Sen. Weeks ‘was equally ready when the 
ship registry bill was loaded with dangerous 
amendments threatening the integrity of the 
coastwise trade. He instantly offered a reso- 
lution for the appointment of a commission 
to consider and report a revision of the navi- 
gation laws. It was unfair and dangerous, he 
contended to overturn in a night a _ funda- 
mental policy of the government on a plea 
of emergency. The interests involved were 
too important to be jockeyed with in an emer- 
gency measure, and the country would re- 
sent any such action. As the sequel showed, 
the country loomed up so menacingly over 
the O’Gorman scheme to help the Hamburg- 
American Line sell its boats, that it was 
beaten two to one. The Weeks resolution Is 
now being considered. 

As a member of the joint committee on 
railway mail pay Sen. Weeks has done tire- 
less and efficient work. He has been the 
right-hand man of Sen. Jonathan Bourne, Jr., 
chairman of the committee, and largely 
through Weeks’ efforts the so-called Bourne 


as 


plan, which is at once scientific and just, is 
likely to be substituted for the administra- 
tion bill, which is neither scientific nor just. 
Sen. Weeks is responsible also for the amend- 
ment increasing the pay of substitute car- 
riers, and restricting Savings deposits in pos- 
tal banks to $1000. 

In a dozen other ways the senator has 
been prominent. He made noteworthy 
speeches on the tariff and the anti-trust bills, 
keenly analyzing the defects of the adminis- 
tration measures. He fought to a _ standstill 


the bill which would have placed the stock 
exchanges under the Russian hand of tke 
postmaster general. He saved the old sol- 


diers among the senate employees whom the 
democrats had cut down one-half. He beat the 
pot-hunters who tried to kill the $50,000 ap- 
propriation for the enforcement of the Weeks- 
McLain migratory bird law. It was on the 
suggestion of Sen. Weeks—although this may 
not be generally known—that Pres. Wilson 
threw his influence into the scale to prevent 
a demoralizing disruption.of the New Haven 
railroad system. : 

The Weeks bill for the regulation of legis- 
lative counsel and agents was one of the first 
introduced, and might well have been adopt- 
ed without the expensive and sensational in- 
vestigations on which the democratic sena- 
tors have insisted for their own glory. It is 
modelled after the simple Massachusetts act, 
and no doubt is as far as congress eventually 
will go for fear of making itself ridiculous. 

That Sen. Weeks is rapidly assuming a po- 
sition of leadership in the senate cannot be 


denied. This has come to him naturally and 
easily, and is a tribute at once to his good 
judgment and his political sense. In some re- 


spects he is the strongest republican on the 
floor. He always speaks to the point, and 
during his great speech on the _ anti-trust 


bills he was interrupted continually by sena- 
tors with questions which were not mere ob- 
structions, but evinced an earnest desire to 
learn his point of view. It states concisely and 
categorically his objections to the democratic 
program: 

First. There is no public demand for it, 
Second. This legislation is involving the Gov- 
ernment in policies one of which is practical- 
ly the antithesis of the other; Third. If leg- 
islation of this character is to be adopted, 
the Sherman antitrust act should either be 
repealed or modified to put it in harmony 
with this newly adopted policy. Fourth, 
There is now sufficient law to enable the ecar- 
rying out of any desirable feature there may 
be in this legislation. Fifth. When = real 


* 


competition is not willful and destructive it 
is not difficult to compete effectively against 
even the strongest and largest organizations. 
Sixth. By it we are going to place handicaps 
on our own business operations brought into 
competition with foreign capital and enter- 
prises. Seventh. It will be an enormously exX- 
pensive commission. Eighth. If any legislation 
of this character is to be adopted it should 
apply to those who are guilty of destructive 
business policies and not include in its pro- 
visions the vast number of business men who | 
are doing their best to conduct their business | 
operations legally and fairly. Ninth. Before - 
any further action is taken in pushing ti 
legislation a commission should be appointed 
to carefully and thoroughly examine into the 


methods employed by other countries in such © 
matters and to report a carefully worked-out | 
plan which will provide for such supervision, | 


regulation, and relationship as our Govern- 
ment should bear to business operations and 
the Sherman anti-trust act and all other legis- 
lation should be made to conform to this plan 
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DAVID I. WALSH 


Governor of Massachusetts, Faced by Serious Problems, Overcame Many 
Obstacles to Successful Administration and Now Looms 
Forth One of the State’s Great Executives. 


Gov. David I. Walsh has served the com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts as its chief ex- 
ecutive for about eight months and _ during 
that time has demonstrated an ability that no 
governor in years has displayed. In the less 
than two-thirds of a year in which he has 
steered the reins of government, he has ac- 
complished so many important and beneficial 
reforms that he can already be set down as 
one of the most successful governors in the 
history of the state. ; 

To have been head of a great commonwealth 


during a long legislative session and not fo 
have left in that time a single potential issue 
against one’s self is little short of a remark- 
able record. Yet that is exactly what Gov. 
Walsh has done. Scan his record as you 
will, rake up in the mind any criticism of it 
and not one honest one of an adverse nature 
will be found. 

Not an instance can be found where David 
I. Walsh has, throughout his stewardship of 
the affairs of state, departed from the straight 
path of honest and conscientious duty to his 
constituents and faithfulness to his trust. He 
has been an able executive, a true public 
servant and one who has ever been responsive 
to the wishes of the people. 

Aware of all this, the republican and pro- 
gressive party leaders are going into the com- 
ing state campaign with a heartlessness that 
is just as easily apparent as it is understand- 
able. Not a single unprejudiced observer of 
political events can be found who will not say 
that Gov. Walsh is certain to win again the 
coming fall and there are even few biased 
partisans not in the democratic party who do 


not feel the same way about it. Already 
there is evidence that the candidates for gov- 
ernor to be chosen by the republican and pro- 
gressive parties are not to engage in any 
criticisms of the Walsh administration. They 
have none to make unless they would manu- 
facture them. In the tentative plans for the 
coming campaign, is it understood that the is- 
sues to be raised by Gov. Walsh’s opponents 
will be more of a national character than local 
and that the Wilson administration and busi- 
ness depression will be the chief points of at- 


tack. This in itself is evidence of the suc- 
cess that has attended the Walsh administra- 
tion to date and there is no reason to believe 
that it will be any less successful in the next 
two years for it is a practical certainty that 
the voters of the state will keep the present 
governor in office at least three terms if he 
cares to serve them that length of time. 
The legislative session which closed in the 
early part of July brought out all the admir- 
able qualities for leadership that are possessed 
by Gov. Walsh. It was a severe trial and the 
big problems that came up were enough to 
tax the strength, judgment and ability of any 
man. The big railroad question, touching 
every home and family in the commonwealth 
because of its close relation to the general 
prosperity; taxation, the big labor problems, 
equal suffrage, these were only a few of the 
vital matters that Gov. Walsh has had to 
deal with and on not one of them has he 
made an error in judgment. He has carefully 
guarded the rights of his people and has never 
neglected their interests. He has had to 
stand up for those rights and _ interests 


against powerful influences but he has never 
wavered, 

His strength of character, his devotion to 
principle and his loyalty to his constituents 
were best demonstrated in his handling of the 
big railroad question. He resisted every pres- 
sure that was brought to bear upon him ta 
make concessions to the railroads and at the 
various conferences held at Washington he 
stood his ground firmly. His ability to grasp 
the great far-reaching problem won him the 
respect of Pres. Wilson and the representa- 
tives of the federal government as well ‘as of 
the representatives of the railroads. When 
an agreement was finally reached under which 
the legislature was to be asked to pass leg- 
islation to enable a separation of the New 
Haven and Boston & Maine railroads in or- 
der that a government suit might be pre- 
vented that might throw the Boston & Maine 
into a receivership, Gov. Walsh again showed 
his great ability as a leader and master of 
men. He had complete control of the legis- 
lature from the beginning to the end and al- 
though efforts were made to prevent the pas- 
sage of the necessary legislation, the gover- 
nor carried the day. 

One of the biggest achievements of the ad- 
ministration was the keeping down of the 
state tax to $8,750,000. At the beginning of 
the year a state tax of $11,000,000 was threat- 
ened and generally predicted. But Gov. Walsh, 
realizing the tremendous burden that the tax- 
payers were already  shouldering, carefully 
watched all the appropriation bills and by 
vetoes and otherwise kept the tax down. 
While this year’s state tax exceeds by three- 
quarters of a million the tax of last year, it 
must be remembered that the legislature of 
1913 and previous legislature passed legisla- 
tion requiring the appropriation this year, in 
addition to the usual expenses, of $814,000 and 
that the estimated revenue upon which the 
state tax is based is more than $300,000 less 
than was available last year, so that this 
year’s expenditures in reality were much less 
than last year. This is a remarkable accom- 
plishment when it is taken into consideration 
that the demands of the institutions are al- 
ways increasing and that the increasing cost 
of living affects every state department and 
institution as well as the individual citizen 
and family. 

Lack of space prevents a proper resume of 
the accomplishments of the Walsh adminis- 
tration. In addition to the two great meas- 
ures already mentioned, the governor got 
through a fire hazard bill for the metropolitan 
district, a bill for the abolition of party en- 
rollment, reorganizations of the state board 
of health, insanity, economy and efficiency and 
the directors of the port of Boston; amend- 
ments to the workingmen’s compensation act 
in the interest of the wage-earners; an anti- 
injunction bill; an income tax and homestead 
amendments to the constitution; passage of 
the equal suffrage amendment; rural credits 
in the interest of the farmers and other great 
reforms that will be certain to redound to the 
great benefit of the commonwealth. 

Gov. Walsh has carried out faithfully every 
promise which he made to the people before 
his election and since. From every standpoint 
he has been an ideal executive and a truly 
great public servant. 
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PRACTICAL POLITICS. 


SAMUEL W. McCALL 


Republican Candidate for Governor Established a Record for 


Fearless 


Independence While a Member of Congress Which Makes Him a 
Particularly Strong Man with the Progressive Party Men. 


Any man who gets a party nomination for 
governor without a contest in these days of 
direct nominations and direct primaries is 
pretty certain to be really the unanimous 
choice of his party. Furthermore, it is a good 
indication that that man is pre-eminently fit- 
ted for the office to which he aspires. 

This applies very aptly to Samuel W. Mc- 


He is unopposed 
republican nomination for governor of 


Call of Winchester this year. 
for the 
the commonwealth for the reason that he 
stands out today as one of the most impres- 
sive figures in Massachusetts public life. De- 
feated for the United States senate last year 
in one of the most sensational caucus fights 
in the history of the state, he is today ac- 
cepted by republicans everywhere as the best 
man to lead the party back to victory in the 
coming election. 

As an indication of what the McCall can- 
didacy means to the republicans, there is al- 
ready apparent in the party ranks more en- 
thusiasm than in any previous year since 
Eugene N. Foss first planted the eagle of 
victory on the democratic banner. Republi- 
cans everywhere are hopeful of success the 
coming fall. And if there is a republican in 
Massachusetts who can be.elected governor 
in November it is Samuel W. McCall. 

There is probably no man in Massachusetts 
public life today who has more friends or 
fewer enemies than ‘“‘Sam’’ McCall. Neither 
is there a man more. generally admired, for 
his record of achievement as a member of 
congress from the 8th dist. for 20 years 
stamps him as one of the most successful and 


distinguished men ever to that body 
from the Bay State. 

As a member of congress he was a tower of 
strength to the business interests of New Eng- 
land in tariff revision. He was the father of 
the first law providing for publicity of cam- 
paign contributions as a means of checking 


corrupt practices in elections and his record 


sent 


as a whole was one that reflected credit and 
glory upon himself and upon the constituency 
that sent him to Washington, as well as upon 
the state. 

Last year when Cong. Augustus P. Gard- 
ner was the g. o. p. candidate for governor 
it was said that he was not well enough known 
outside of Essex county. Nothing like this 
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can be said of ‘“Sam’’ McCall, for from one 
end of the commonwealth to the other his 
reputation as a statesman of high standing has 
penetrated. His speeches in congress have 
been printed in the newspapers of the entire 
country time and again. He is as well known 
nationally as he is locally—perhaps more so. 

Cong. McCall was one of the original in- 
dependents or insurgents on the republican 
side in congress. He was one of the first to 
start the agitation for some of the big pro- 
gressive reforms that are now law in many 
states of the union. From his first election 
to congress in 1892 until a year or two before 
his voluntary retirement, in 1912, Washington 
and his district knew him only as a radical 
and independent. But the things that Cong. 
McCall advocated then and which were con- 
sidered radical then are today accepted gen- 
erally as sound, progressive legislation, and, 
had the republican party taken up _ those 
measures several years ago, and not waited 
until other parties had adopted them and won 
the favor of the masses, the g. 0. p. would 
not today be in the minority in Massachu- 
setts or in the nation. 

Mr. McCall was one of the republican con- 
gressmen who stood out stoutly against the 
colonial policy of the McKinley administra- 
tion. His stand on this question was similar 
to that taken by United States Sen. Hoar; 
but, unlike Hoar, he never could bring himself 
to vote, as a loyal republican, for a measure 
or program which he had .criticised day in and 
day out as a free American citizen. This 
matter is cited simply to demonstrate the 
genuineness of his independence. He always 
did his own thinking and voted as he thought 
right, regardless of everything else. And he 
always had a personal following of consid- 
erable strength whenever he took a decisive 
stand on an important question. 

Anyone who knows anything about condi- 
tions in the United States congress knows 
that a man must possess unuSual ability and 
a strong personality to attain any prominence 
there. To what extent Mr. McCall possessed 
these desirable qualities may be judged from 
the fact that he was a leader in congress al- 
most from the first year of his service. 

He was made a member of the committee 
on ways and means during the tariff session 
and was a tower of strength to the business 
interests of New England which wanted du- 
ties on raw materials removed and on finished 
products retained. He stood shoulder to 
shoulder with Chairman Sereno E. Payne in 
the bitter struggle which the progressives 
were compelled to make in committee and 
had it not been for his strong support, the 
Payne tariff act would have been much worse 
than it was, from the progressive point of 
view. Later, in one of the great magazines 
Mr. McCall wrote an analysis of the tariff bill 
which its friends and enemies alike agree is’ 
a masterpiece of interpretation. 

As the father and persistent agitator of the 
bill providing for the publicity of campaign 
contributions, Cong. McCall long will be re- 
membered in political history. This bill was 
first introduced in the 59th congress. It was 
reported in the first session of the 60th and 
passed the house, but was defeated in the 
conservative senate. Mr. McCall came back 
with it in the 6lst congress and it then be- 
came law. It was the first real step taken 
toward checking corrupt practices in elec- 
tions. An interesting point in connection with 
the passage of this measure is that very few 
members besides Mr. McCall were honestly in 
favor of it, and it was only by a display of 
characteristic courage that the Massachusetts 
man put it through. 

No man who knows Mr. McCall, be he friend 
or enemy, will question his honesty of pur- 
pose or his courage. He is ever ready to 
fight for what he believes to be right, and 
if elected chief executive of Massachusetts he 
will bring to the office of governor a knowl- 
edge of government few of his predecessors 
have possessed. 
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JOSEPH WALKER 


Progressive Candidate for Governor One of the Fearless Men in the Public 
Life of Massachusetts and One Whose Exit from the 
Republican Party Caused Deep Regret. 


Those who enjoy the privilege of knowing 
him well declare that “knocking’’ Joseph 
Walker personally or questioning his sinceri- 
ty in leaving the republican party will not 
eause him to decline to run for governor this 
year as the progressive nominee, 

The great mass of Massachusetts people, ir- 
respective of party, know and feel that Jos- 
eph Walker has a backbone which doesn’t re- 


quire any stiffening or plasters; and the fact 
that he is the progressive candidate for gov- 
ernor means that he feels he is serving the best 
interests of his state and party by doing so. 
He will not get out of the contest unless he 
believes otherwise. 

These personal attacks on Mr. 
not affect him personally nor his’ standing 
with the voters—they do advertise him, and 
they do cause his friends, who include many, 
members of the republican party, to rise out 
of their seats in wrath and get busy hunt- 
ing up votes for him. : 

It will be remembered that Mr. Walker, who 
had been the republican candidate for gov- 
ernor in 1912, left that party in the early part 


Walker do 


| of 1913-because John W. Weeks of Newton de- 


feated Samuel W. McCall of Worcester for the 
republican nomination for United States sena- 
tor, and was subsequently elected to that 
position by the legislature. Mr. Walker de- 
clared that the nomination of Weeks showed 
that the republican party did not intend to 


_ reform from the inside. His action in leaving. 


the party caused a wide sensation which did 
not stop at the borders of this state. 

_ He is naturally given a royal welcome. by 
the progressives, for his acquisition strength- 
ened them tremendously. But the vials of 
Standpat republicanism wrath were poured 
out upon him. He was denounced as a turn- 
coat and a deserter; but it was noticeable at 


i: the time that no one questioned his sincerity 


—no one of any responsibility declared that 
he was going after something in the progres- 
sive party which he couldn’t obtain in the 
republican. The general republican view was 
that he was mistaken; that he showed poor 
judgment, or that he had listened to rumor 
rather than facts in connection with the nom- 
ination and election of Capt. Weeks. 

It should be borne in mind that Mr..Walker 


reason to feel affection for 
His friends and many oth- 
ers are firmly convinced to this day, that he 
would have been elected governor in 1912, had 
it not .been for the way the progressive can- 
didate, Charles S. Bird, split the republican 
vote, and so allowed Eugene N. Foss to sneak 
back under cover of this division. 

As the republican candidate for governor, 
Mr. Walker made an excellent campaign and 
a fine showing under the circumstances; he 
was just the type of the liberal, indepen- 
dent republican able to lead the party back 
to power and-into the confidence of the peo- 
ple. It is éntirely reasonable to suppose that 
he could have secured the republican gubner- 
natorial nomination again in-1913, had cir- 
cumstances made him a candidate. 

All this is written to show what is probab- 
ly known from one end of the state to the 
other—that Joseph Walker entered the pro- 
gressive party because he was attracted by 
and believed in its principles, and not be- 
cause of personal pique or desire for personal 
fain. 
ote no way has Mr. Walker sought personal 
advancement in the progressive party. Dur- 
ing the state campaign of 1913 he rendered 
loyal and effective aid in behalf of his new 
party, but he fought entirely in the ranks. 

In the early part of this year, after consid- 
erable urging and at some sacrifice to his 
business, he consented to serve as the head of 


had 


no personal 
the progressives. 


the progressive legislative bureau—a rather 
thankless job considering the battalion of 
progressive ‘“‘nuts’’ who endeavored to act as 
a legislative bureau of their own. The pro- 
gressive legislative bureau, under the direc- 
tion of Walker, was generally regarded as a 
stimulus for a great part of the progressive 
political and social legislation passed _ this 
year. 

Now we come to the situation in the ninth 


congressional district, represented by Cong. 
Roberts of Chelsea, a republican, and can- 
didate for re-election. Progressive leaders in 


this district, knowing that there was a great 
amount of Progressive sentiment there, de- 
sired to make a test congressional fight, to 
illustrate the strength of the party in a real 
congressional contest; and they started look- 
ing for the strongest man they could find to 
run against Roberts. 

It did not take them long to decide upon 
Joseph Walker, although he did not reside in 
their district. He resisted their appeal as 
far as possible, until progressives from all 
over the state joined. Then Mr. Walker con- 
sented. 

All this time the feeling had been growing 
stronger that Mr. Bird would again consent 
to run as the progressive nominee for goyv- 
ernor, although word of any kind from him 
was lacking. Then came the time when prom- 
inent progressives met at Weslayan Hall in 
Boston, on Mr. Bird’s invitation and heard 
him announce that he had definitely made up 
his mind not to run again for governor. 

Progressive leaders agreed that Walker was 
the strongest man the party could nominate 
for Governor and that if the party strength 
was to be kept up and the principles kept 
alive, it was “up to’’ Mr. Walker to run. 

Walker was then in Europe where the 
cabled appeal of the progressive leaders reach- 
ed him. His answer was in the affirmative. 

Make no mistake—Walker is a fighter, he is 
well known, he is sincere, he has held public 
positions of trust with high honor, he has 
many friends in the republican party and 
the highest esteem of the progressives. This 
sort of a combination makes him a difficult 
and close rival for either the democratic or 
republican candidates—and it certainly can 
not be cheering to the republicans. 

Walker at the head of the progressive 
state’ ticket will prove a fine drawing power 
for progressive congressional legislative 
councillor and other candidates. 

Mr. Walker’s service in the house as a 
plain representative from Brookline, and his 
brilliant three years’ career as speaker of the 


house are too well Known to need review 
in detail here. 
He had as much, if not more, to do with 


the adoption of the system of direct nomina- 
tions in this state, as any one. In spite of 
powerful and even desperate opposition, he 
managed to secure passage of legislation pro- 
viding for this through the legislature while 
he was speaker. Then he was responsible for 
the adoption of a system which placed with 
the governor greater control—and consequent- 
ly responsibility—over the finances of state 
departments and commissions. 

“Jos’’ Walker’s motto is “Service’’ and if 
he feels— as from all accounts he does—that 
he can render service to the party in whose 
principles he believes by running for gover- 
nor he will run, no matter what personal 
sacrifice his candidacy may entail. 


ROOSEVELT MANIFESTOES TAME. 


The competition Col. Roosevelt is up against 
just now is too strong to permit him to dis- 
lodge the belligerent powers in Europe from the 
first page of the newspapers to make place for 
his declarations of war on the two leading poli- 
tical parties in this country. His manifestoes 


are relegated to an obscure place on an inside 
sheet and greatly trimmed at that. 
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JAMES M. CURLEY 


Boston’s Mayor Undertook the Task of Administering the City’s Affairs 
Under Particularly Discouraging Circumstances, But Is 
Making Good in a Way to Win Admiration. 


James M. Curley has been mayor less thanjor Higginson, 


six months, but he has proved to the people 
of Boston that he is a man of his word and 
that he means exactly what he says. When he 
was running his own campaign for mayor he 


told the people of Boston just what he would 
do if they honored him with an election. He 
promised them that he would give the city 
the best administration it had ever had and 
to devote all his time and energy to the in- 
terests of the city. 

Almost every candidate for mayor does the 
same thing in a campaign and folks have 
come to regard these ante-election promises aS 
so much political bunk. Those who knew 
James M. Curley intimately knew that it wasn’t 
‘and that when he made a promise he kept it, 
but the average voter was prone to pay little 
attention to such pledges. They had seen 
good men running for mayor before making 
promises on the stump which they evidently 
forgot soon after election. 

In Mayor Curley’s case they have seen that 
he meant what he said and they know now 
that he is carrying out those promises he made 
them before election day. It would have been 
an easy matter for him to have followed the 
example set him by many illustrious men who 
have occupied the mayoralty chair and have 
found good excuses for not carrying out their 
pledges. But the present chief executive of 
the ‘city of Boston is not that kind of public 
servant. 

Department heads and members of city hall 
commissions soon found that they were deal- 
ing with an entirely different proposition when 
they were dealing with James M. Curley than 
any previous head of city affairs. They could 
not make a grand stand play before him and 
fill him up with department hot air. He knew 
as much and oft times more about the question 
they called to discuss than they did. A few 
city officials who undertook to stop certain 
things which the mayor wanted done in his 
reorganization plan of city hall affairs were 
told plainly that if they couldn’t’~ effect the 
reforms outlined by the mayor the latter would 
find a’man who could’ and would in a jiffy. 

The universal opinion among disinterested 
men in public life is that Mayor Curley is 
making good. Of course among those who 
are disappointed because they have not re- 
ceived an office or have been denied Some spe- 
cial favor which the mayor felt obliged to re- 
fuse because the granting of such favor would 
not be in the interest of economy and good 
business for the city, there is and always will 
be grumbling, but among the average men the 
opinion is that Curley is making one of the 
most efficient and able chief executives the 
city has ever had. 

They used to say that his predecessor was 
the greatest worker who ever held the job 
and so he was, but Mayor Curley’s energy and 
resourcefulness mark him as the most active 
and alert chief executive the city has ever 
had and it has had some great men and some 
indefatigable workers in that office. Mayor 
Curley is a man of great executive ability. He 
has a faculty of picking out able and energetic 
lieutenants who are on the job every minute 
of the day, know their business and want to 
see his administration a great success. As a 
result the city is getting from these men the 
best that is in them. 

Every one of them was picked out by the 
mayor because he was eSpecially adapted for 
the particular office he fills. Each is an expert 
in his particular line. Dismissing the politician 
and turning to the business men of the city and 
state one finds that wherever Mayor Curley has 
appeared and talked or counselled with the 
business men he has made a profound impres- 
sion on them and they come away with the 
feeling that Boston made no mistake when it 
chose James M. Curley for mayor. The mayor 
is not only one of the most eloquent and force- 
ful speakers who has ever occupied the office 
but he has a wonderful faculty of marshalling 
his facts in subjects that he discusses and im- 
presses his hearers with his deep sincerity and 
knowledge of the matter in hand. 

Even Major Higginson, Boston’s best known 
banker, a man of sterling worth whose patrio- 
tism is attested to by a huge sabre scar on 
one of his cheeks received at the hands of a 
Rebel in one of the battles of the Civil War, 
has paid his tribute to the present mayor. Ma- 


like many other © prominent 
business men of this city did not vote for Mr. 
Curley for mayor but he is fair enough and 
broad enough to acknowledge the mayor’s abil- 
ity and the good work he is doing in putting 
the city on a business basis. Major Higginson 
was one of those who with the mayor called 
on Governor Walsh a few weeks ago to protest 
against the signing of the bigger council bill 
and said in his remarks, that we had a good 
mayor and he hoped that the governor would do 
nothing to hamper him in carrying out his 
comprehensive plan to make Boston one of 
the best governed of American cities. 


A. 
at the exercises of the celebration of 


And here is 
Curley 
the 50th anniversany of the opening of the 
Boston city hospital Mr. Shuman is chair- 
man of the board of trustees:— 

“We are fortunate in having with, us this 
day the Chief Executive of the city of Boston, 
a warm friend of the hospital as alderman, 
councillor and mayor; in full accord with the 
trustees in their endeavors to carry on its 
work and maintain its high standard; who 
has the confidence, sympathy and support of 
the people of Boston in his efforts to give them 
a wise and economic administration.” ~ 

The mayor is not only making good along 
the lines of economy and efficiency but he is 
showing a broadness of view and a depth of 
feeling for the betterment of the social and 
moral life of the city in many ways. He 
has taken a strong stand against loosely con- 
ducted dance halls and cheap demoralizing pic- 
ture houses that has elicited the praise of 


Shuman’s tribute to Mayor 


many of the leading clergymen of the city of z 
every denomination. 

Already the pay rolls of the city have begun 
to reflect the saving planned by the mayor. 
Of course it is not a popu! thing for a man 
depending on a popular \; .0 discharge city 
employees and nobody kn6ws this any better 
than the present mayor of Boston, but in mak- 
ing the discharges that he has only unnecessary 
employees have walked the plank. It is a 
nice thing to be sure to have a soft snap and 
draw good pay but the mayor insists that 
every employee of the city shall render a fair 
day’s work and that the city shall receive full 
value for its money whether it be in materials 
or labor. 

The mayor’s efforts to boom Boston and in- 
crease its industrial growth is meeting with 
the commendation of every’ right-minded busi- 
ness man and citizen who wants to see Boston 
forge ahead and not lag behind. The mayor 
knows that you can’t increase the business of 
the city by talking and has inaugurated a boom 
Boston commission at the head of which is 
Ex-Speaker John N. Cole, who is working 
along the lines laid down by the mayor for 


the betterment of business conditions in Bos- 
ton and doing every thing in his power to at- 
tract new business to this city. And few and 
more business means more general prosperity. 

As a student of municipal affairs Mayor Cur- 
ley knows that a city cannot stand still, nor 
can it keep on piling up a bigger debt and 
maintain its credit. There must be more 
revenue and more business, more taxable prop- 
erty. In his efforts to attract new business to 
Boston Mayor Curley is but carrying out the 
suggestion of his inaugural. 

The mayor has made a good start in this 
direction and unless something unforeseen hap- 
pens he will be able to point with pride to 
what he has accomplished at the end of his 
term as mayor. ? : 

That he is endeavoring with all sincerity 
to earry out his covenant with the people of 
Boston—which he announced in his inaugural — 
address and that he is succeeding is attested 
by the record of his first six months in office. 
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PATRICK F. SULLIVAN. 


al 


New England’s virst Street Railway 


Man Early Laid Down the Principle 


That Trolley Roads Could Be Properly Developed Only as Trans- 
portation Enterprises and by the Upbuilding of Communities. 


It is one thing to be a street railway man; 
it is quite another to secure recognition as the 
most proficient man in the calling. That is 
what Patrick F. Sullivan of the Bay State 
Street Railway company is in the estimation 
of those who understand the passenger trans- 
portation business. 

Mr. Sullivan himself might deny all claim 
to the exalted standing accorded him by his 
associates. That, though, is only because of 
his own modesty—for he is, like most of the 
men who are facing and solving the big prob- 
lems of to-day, extremely modest. He has no 
time to be otherwise, for the man in these days 
who rises to the top has very few moments 
to devote to contemplation of his own great- 
ness. That is a task left usually to those of 
lesser attainments and more conceit. 

It requires, too, a combination of many cir- 
cumstances to place one at the head of the 
street railroading profession. The industry is 
new, in the first place. All of its problems are 
those of a moment almost. There was, when 
Mr. Sullivan entered the calling no precedent 
upon which those charged with the success of 
the enterprise might rely. The same is still true. 
The precedents of yesterday have proved to 
be among the most pronounced blunders the 
calling has faced. And to make matters many 
times worse it was not until after millions had 
been invested that the truth became recog- 
nized—and then only by the most enterprising 
and far-seeing among the many the industry 
attracted to itself. . 

Mr. Sullivan was the first of theSe and he 
Was among the foremost to renounce the old- 
fashioned methods and to demand the inaugu- 
ration of others more in consonance with con- 
ditions. He has maintained from the begin- 
ning that the properties under his management 
must be developed as street railway proposi- 
tions and not as auxiliaries to amusement parks 
or to other outshoots of a stimulated traffic. 
It was not that he objected to the business 
brought to his lines by these side-enterprises. 
He believed in getting all the business there 
was and nursing it to produce more. But, he 
argued, the business must succeed as a street 
railway proposition or fail as such. Steady ev- 
eryday earnings, he claimed, were what were 
demanded, not occasional rush hours tacked on 
to the end of a day to upset the traffic. 

Mr. Sullivan enunciated that principle early 
in his career as a street railway man. 

His attitude was at that time considered 
revolutionary. History since has recorded that 
he spoke from a thorough knowledge of the 
situation; that he saw in advance of all others 
the growth of conditions which have had an 
exceedingly bad effect on the business, and, 
which, had his advice been heeded, might have 
been avoided. 

He himself, it may be said, has ever since, 
in practice and at directors’ meetings, con- 
sistently adhered to the stand he took then. His 
sistently adhered to the stand he took then. 
The result is that the Bay State Railway lines 
more passengers than 
any other purely interurban company in the 
east and are operated with a greater degree of 
efficiency regarding service than any other. 

Mr. Sullivan has ever maintained that the 
success of the trolley lines would come through 
the upbuilding of the suburbs, the creation of a 
class of regular riders, the extension of cities 
and assisting in the growth of towns—that was 
the end destined for the trolley lines and it 
was the end he early discerned. 

He has devoted all his efforts as a street 
railway manager to those purposes and he has 
met with such unqualified success that he 
stands today, recognized by investors and ad- 
mitted to be by his colleagues, the first street 
railway man of New England. 

The time is undoubtedly coming when he 
will achieve even greater success than he has 
heretofore, for the trolley industry is now on 
a firm footing. It has outgrown the experi- 
mental stage, when men were forced to grope 
in darkness, to overcome the prejudices of gen- 
erations against living at a distance from one’s 
work. The next stage is development—and 
Pres. Sullivan demonstrated last spring when 
he appeared before the street railway and met- 
ropolitan affairs committees of the legislature 
that he understands the problems of that as 
well as.in an earlier day he did those of that 
time. 

His exposition of the difficulties that have 
arisen through the consolidation of various 


lines—in itself inevitable from the beginning 
—and the impossibility of instituting changes 
in one place without creating hardship in a 
dozen was an eye-opener to the members of 
those two bodies. He was making no excuse, 
for not only did he point out the spots in 
which the present system—or lack of it—fails, 
but he showed how the remedy might be ap- 
plied and transportation justice meted out to 
all patrons of the lines. 

His plan is certain to be adopted, for the 
chaotic conditions now prevailing are not only 
a hardship to patrons, but are much more 


than that to thease who manage the properties. 

Mr. Sullivan‘s life has been devoted to over- 
coming difficulties. He came to this country 
from Ireland when a small boy and his early 
years were exactly like those of other immi- 
grant children. He attended school until it 
was time to go to work; then he followed the 
footsteps of his companions and secured a 
‘Job’ in a mill. The difference between him 
and the boys with whom he grew up was that 
he continued to study after he went to work; 
they didn’t. 

It was while reading Disraeli’s ‘‘Endymion” 
that he acquired the lesson which has stuck 
to him through life. ‘“‘A human being with a 
certain purpose must accomplish it and nothing 
can resist a will which will stake even exist- 
ence upon its fulfillment,’’ wrote Disraeli. 

Mr. Sullivan, then a boy of but 17 years, 
read that passage and paused. He read it 
again and again and again. The wonderful 
strength of the sentiment harrowed his im- 
agination until ambition was within him a 
living flame. 


The stern realities of life in those days, how- 
ever, left little time for dreams, but young 
Sullivan’s mind was of the kind which creates 
philosophy when it cannot absorb it. Thus it 
was that his own work furnished him with the 
most useful precept he has ever applied. It 
was merely that loyalty to one’s self and one’s 
task pays. He put it differently himself, but 
more concretely. 

“Do a little more than you are asked or 
expected to do—in other words do the $25 job 
as if you were getting $35,’’ he says. 

And that is what Mr. Sullivan has done from 
the day he left the mill, and even while he 
was employed there. His big opportunity came 
when he was on the Lowell Daily News. It 
presented itself in the shape of an offer of the 
secretaryship of the Lowell horse railroad and 
the Dracut street railway. He was diffident, 
afraid of his own powers, but, remembering 
the words of Disraeli, he brought his courage 
to the task—and made good. 

That was the beginning. The trolley was in 
its infancy then. Abopt 1890 electrification of 
street railway spread over the country like 


~ 


wildfire. A period of construction began. The 
two Lowell roads were extended to Lawrence, 
then to Haverhill, then to Newburyport—and 


the Lowell, Lawrence and Haverhill was a fact. 
Later other lines were added and the Boston 
& Northern came into being. Then followed 
the period of failure, when investors were 
called upon to pay for the mistakes of over- 
ambitious constructors, and the Boston & 


Northern shrewdly, ably, conservatively man- 
aged, expanded into the Bay State. Recon- 
struction has been almost completed. The 


properties are in the midst 
along true lines. 

Mr. Sullivan has a fine home in Lowell, is 
the father of three sons and two daughters, is 
a bank director and has many business con- 
nections besides those in the street railway 
enterprises in which he is a moving spirit— 
but throughout his entire career as mill 
hand, government clerk, secretary and presi- 
dent, one precept has guided him: “Always do 
a little more than you are asked or expected 
to do.” 
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PHILIP L. 


PRACTICAL POLITICS 


SPALDING 


President of the New England Telephone & Telegraph Company, One of the 


Galaxy of Excellent Officials 


in That Concern Who Began 


at the Bottom and Rose Through His Ability. 


One of the new men making his mark as ad- 
ministrator of a public service corporation is 
Philip L. Spalding president of the New Eng- 
land Telephone & Telegraph company. 

He is a young man—in his early forties—and 
a New Englander born and bred. He prepared 
for college at the Cambridge High school and at 
Noble’s. He was graduated from Harvard in 
1892 with the degree of A. B., and spent two 


years in post-graduate work, as a result of 
which he secured the additional degree of A. 
M. and B. S. 


Immediately after completing his studies, in 
July, 1894, he began his telephone career in the 
mechanical department of the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph company. At that time this 
department was located at Boston, and was 
under the direction of Dr. H. V. Hayes. The 
place was no sinecure. Ordinarily, when young 
men leave school they ‘‘accept a position.’”’ In 
this particular instance, however, young Spald- 
ing ‘“‘got a job,’ and the job required that he 
should wear overalls, climb telephone poles, 
test lines, and help on the installation of 
switchboards. 

In 1895 he found an opportunity to go to 
Philadelphia, where a switchboard system of 
the common battery type was being installed. 
The title of his first job there was ‘general in- 
spector,’”’ a free translation of which would 
read that he was a sort of foreman. 

Two years later he was made assistant en- 
gineer, and three years later he was the en- 
gineer of the Bell company of Philadelphia. 
In 1905 he became general superintendent and 
in 1906 was elected general manager of the Bell 
Telephone company of Philadelphia and its Aas- 


sociated companies in New Jersey and Dela- 
ware. 

In 1908, when the Bell Telephone company of 
Philadelphia purchased the Pennsylvania Tele- 
phone company, he continued in the same ca- 
pacity for the territory of the latter company. 

In 1911 Mr. Spalding was elected second vice 
president and general manager of the Bell 
Telephone company of Pennsylvania and all its 


, 


associated ~companies, which meant that his 
jurisdiction extended over Pennsylvania, Dela- 
ware, parts of West Virginia, Maryland and 
the District of Columbia. 

Two years ago, when J. N. Keller, then pres- 
ident of the New England Telephone & Tele- 
graph company, decided that he wanted to re- 
tire before he became too old to enjoy the lei- 
sure of retirement, Mr. Spalding was selected 
as his successor. His rapid development in the 
Pennsylvania field, and his successful handling 
of the varied responsibilities entrusted to his 
care there, seemed to mark him as perhaps 
the best available man in the country to suc- 
eeed Mr. Keller. 

Mr. Spalding’s success as an administrator 
comes in a large measure from his ability as 
an organizer. He realizes the futility of any 
one man trying to exercise immediate jurisdic- 
tion over 12,000 employees, and attempting to 
personally direct their operations. His method 
is to pick out competent subordinates, to invest 
them with the fullest authority consistent with 
the jobs to which they are assigned, and then 
to hold them accountable for results, meanwhile 
keeping closely in touch with developments 
along every line of the company’s activity. He 
is a director in one or two financial institu- 


~were widened and resurfaced 


tions, and a member of some of the best clubs. 
Practically all of his working time, however, 
is given to the administration of the affairs of 
the New England Telephone & Telegraph com- 
pany. 


POPULAR AUTO ROAD. 

The state highway commisSion has expended 
$28,598 this year on the old Newburyport turn- 
pike, which is probably the most popular thor- 
oughfare in Massachusetts for autoists. The 
result of the expenditure has been that the 
road is now one of the best for tourists in the 
state and is being driven over daily by a pro- 
cession of cars that begin soon after daylight 
almost every pleasant day and keeps moving 
until late at night. 

The road is in eight 
through the open country. It has been im- 
proved with money taken from the motor 
vehicle fees, $26,598 having been put in by the 
commission up to this year, and over $2,000 by 
three of the towns. 

This year the work was continued, all the 
towns co-operating towards the maintenance 
and construction. Over six miles of the road 
with gravel in 
seven of the towns, the Saugus road being al- 
ready completed. Twenty-Six miles of road 
were shaped and patched, and additional gravel 
used where necessary. The work of shaping 
and patching was kept up constantly all sea- 
son, a number of repairmen being kept con- 
tinuously at work. 

“The travel increased so much,’ says the 
commission in its report, “and the speed at 
which the automobiles were operated was so 
great, that the road could not be kept in con- 
dition by this method alone. Consequently, it 
was oiled for over 17 miles, two coats of light 
oil, of about one-fifth of a gallon to a square 
yard being used.” ¥ 

The board spent upon this work, $10,550, and 
the towns contributed $5,170, making $15,720 
in all, 

The amount -contributed by the towns was 
as follows: Newbury, $800; Rowley, $300; Tops- 
field, $1,300; Ipswich, $250; Danvers, $500; Pea- 
body $880; Lynnfield $590; and Saugus $650. — 

During the last four years the commission 
has spent over $37,000 from the motor vehi- 
cle fees on this road, and the towns have spent 
$7,470, a total expenditure of $44,470. 


towns and _= runs 


The Waterville Sentinel finds it costs very 
little money in cable tolls to run a yellow jour- 
nal full of war news. 
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Now that Frank J. Donahue, the first dem- 
ocrat ever elected to the office of secretary of 
state in this commonwealth, has seryed the 
state two years in that position, one can, by 
an observation of his record in office, have 
no hesitancy in declaring him to be the most 
efficient man who ever held the place. The 
records show that in the amount of work per- 
formed, the department has been the busiest 
under the Donahue administration than ever 
before, and that in the matter of reforms in- 


stituted the present secretary has accomplish- 
ed more than any of his predecessors. 

Gov. Walsh has declared, in public state- 
ments and public addresses, that there is no 
more efficient public servant in Massachusetts 
than Sec. Donahue and that this praise is de- 
Served will be agreed to by all who have fol- 
lowed the secretary’s career during the last 
two years. 

Sec. Donahue goes before the Massachusetts 
voters this fall for a re-election with the rep- 
utation of having proved his worth as a pub- 
lic official, of one who has been tried and 
found not wanting. His re-election is one 
of the certainties of the coming election. His 
record is without a flaw and his popularity 
with the voters of the state, irrespective of 
party affiliations, is such that even the most 
optimistic republican admit their inability to 
defeat him. 

So efficient has been his administration that 
he has won the confidence, not only of the 
members of his own party, but of republicans 
and progressives aS well. This was demon- 
strated during the last legislative session in 
| the manner in which his recommendations 
| were received. Practically every recommen- 
“A: 


PRACTICAL POLITICS 


FRANK J. DONAHUE 


Secretary of State Who Has Revolutionized That Office and Placed It on a 
Higher Plane of Efficiency Than It Has Ever 
Been Before Under Various Republicans. 


dation made by him was acted upon favorably. 
In most instances his suggestions were ac- 
cepted without opposition, which speaks vol- 
umes, not only for the confidence placed in 
him, but for the excellence of his proposals. 

Among the reforms instituted by Sec. 
Donahue this year, with the permission of 
the legislature, were several which will result 
in saving the state thousands of dollars in 
the years to come. One of the most impor- 
tant of these changes was in the law which 


secretary of state should 


provided that the 
continue to send the so-called public docu- 
ment series to all towns, regardless of wheth- 


er those towns wanted them or were able 
to make suitable provision for them. At the 
recommendation of Sec. Donahue, a bill was 
enacted providing that the question of wheth- 
er a town should receive the series be decided 
by the board of selectmen or some other lo- 
cal authorities. This measure alone will re- 
sult in saving thousands of dollars to the 
commonwealth, for under the old law, even 
if a town voted in town meeting not to re- 
ceive the series, the secretary was _ obliged 
to continue sending it until he received for- 
mal notice from the commissioner of public 
records of the town’s inabilty to provide for 
it. 

As a means of making the Blue Book less 
bulky, the secretary secured the passage of 
an act authorizing a divison of the acts and 
resolves. There is never as great a demand 
for the resolves as for the acts and by divid- 
ing the two considerable can be saved by 
having a smaller edition of the _ resolves 
printed. Another act obtained by Mr. Dona- 
hue provided for the transfer of the vote on 
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all referendum measures from the Blue Book 
to the annual report. 

These various measures, only a small num- 
ber of the many important reforms instituted 
during the year by Sec. Donahue, will not 
only save the state a great deal of money but 
will at the same time increase the efficiency 
of the department. 

Several reforms in the election laws were 
also accomplished by Mr. Donahue this year. 
Most important of them is that which re- 
quires a voter, writing in a name upon the 
ballot for either primary or election to fol- 
low it with the residence of the person whose 
name is written in. A decision of the state 
ballot law commission that an _ unidentified 
candidate should be counted had required the 
force in the secretary’s office to retabulate 
practically the whole primary vote last fall, 
resulting in a confusion as to nominees and a 
cost to the state of probably $2000. To enu- 
merate all the other improvements made by 
Sec. Donahue would require many pages. 

Mr. Donahue, besides being the first demo- 
crat to ever occupy the office of secretary of 
state, is also the youngest man to ever fill 
that important position. He was elected to 
the office after several years of service in the 
state house press gallery, during which time 
his work brought him in close touch with the 
secretary’s office and he had a chance to 
study at close range many of the inconven- 
iences that may arise from an improper con- 
ception of its value to the public. 

He is an ardent democrat, but not of the 
“machine’”’ kind. He won his place by buck- 
ing the machine and against the earnest ef- 
forts of the Boston leaders and Gov. Foss. 
He first became a candidate for the office 
during the legislative contest after the death 
of Sec. William M. Olin. The republicans 
had a majority in the legislature and it was 
a foregone conclusion that no democrat could 
win. The democrats needed a ‘‘dummy,’’ how- 
ever, and Mr. Donahue permitted the use of 
his name. He performed _ the remarkable 
stunt of securing every democratic vote in 
the legislature, something no other ‘‘dummy”’ 
candidate of that party had ever before or 
has ever since been able to do. There are 
many who think that he would have been 
elected if it hadn’t been that the republicans, 
fearful of his popularity, forced an open bal- 
lot. When the time for nominations at the 
election of 1911 came, the leaders, knowing 
that in Mr. Donahue they had a man who 
would not eat out of their hands under any 
circumstances, trotted out Gov. Foss’ choice, 
Edward O. Skelton. Mr. Donahue remained 
in the fight and was nominated by an over- 
whelming, {majorjty. He stumped the state 
for the ticket but was defeated at the polls. 
He went into the fight again the following 
year and was the only democrat on the ticket. 
outside of Foss and Walsh, to be elected. He 
was re-elected last fall by a big vote. 

Frank J. Donahue was born in Needham, 
Aug. 2, 1881, and after finishing in the high 
school of that town he took up the study of 
pharmacy. He changed his mind about be- 
coming a pharmacist, however, and entered 
the newspaper profession, beginning as a re- 
porter on the Boston American. He was 
shortly assigned to city politics and remained 
in that position until he assumed the edito- 
rial chair of Practical Politics. He had al- 
ways taken an active part in the politics of 
Needham and had held a place on the board 
of park commissioners. 

He is a shining example of the successful 
young man in public life, and will go down 
in history as the most efficient secretary of 
state the commonwealth ever had. 


STRICT NEUTRALITY FORBIDS. 


We believe the state department Stands on 
solid ground when it says, “There is no rea- 
son why loans should not be made to govern- 
ments of neutral nations, but in the judgment 
of this government loans by American bankers 
to any foreign nation which is at war is incon- 
sistent with the true spirit of neutrality.” 

Thus has the administration cast its influence 
against the loan that France is seeking in Wall 
street. Technically there may be no interna- 
tional law forbidding it, but there are higher 
piudential and moral reasons why it cannot 
pe sanctioned by a government in the position 
occupied by the United States. 

The American bankers’ attitude toward his 
government today should be more than that of 
an ordinary citizen. From him we expect su- 
preme loyalty to the state, bound to act for 
her best interests. If she is trying to be neu- 
tral, so we should think must he be, so far 
as his dealings with governments are concerned. 


Quite often a man who has the right to put 
Li. D. or Ph. D., or Litt. D., after his name, 
couldn’t drive a nail without hammering his 


thumb. 
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PRACTICAL POLITICS 


FREDERICK W. MANSFIELD 


State Treasurer Who Has Made a Record for Efficiency in a Single Term 
and Who Has Brought the Financial Department of the Common- 
wealth Closer to the People Than Ever Before. 


The name of Frederick W. Mansfield, treas- 
urer and receiver general of the commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, for the year 1914 will go 
down in history as the first man holding the 
high office of state treasurer to institute and 
earry through as important an innovation in 
the way of financial reform as has ever been 
promulgated in the old Bay State. 

The now-famous ‘over-the-counter’ bond 
sale was the issue upon which Mr. Mansfield 
went before the voters last fall and upon 
which he was elected by an overwhelming ma- 
jority. During the entire campaign Mr. Mans- 
field declared time and again that if elected 
he would sell state bonds directly to the peo- 
ple over the counter. 

Mr. Mansfield made good on his promise. AS 
has been the custom in years past all the big 
bankers of the state in January put in their 
bids for the whole issue. It was generally ex- 
pected that he would accept one of the numer- 
ous offers he received from prominent Boston 
banking houses. Accordingly when Mr. Mans- 
field told the representatives of the banking 
houses that he had determined to exercise his 
right under the law and refuse all proffered 
bids there was a general exclamation of as- 
tonishment. 

On Feb. 13 the sale began and Judge Thomas 
Pp. Riley, was the first customer received at 
the state treasurer’s office. He bought one 
$100 bond. Just prior to the opening of the 
popular sale Mr. Mansfield issued a statement 
in which he explained his action and said that 
his reasons for selling the bonds over the 
counter were: 

ist—The plan was economically sound. 

2nd—The people have the right to buy their 
own bonds directly from the state, thus elim- 
inating the dealer’s profit. 

3rd—He was elected by the people on the 
strength of his pledge to do this and the peo- 
ple realized that the direct sale of the bonds 
was to their advantage. 

The entire matter of the bond sale demon- 
strated exactly the calibre of the man who is 
filling the position of state treasurer. Although 
he never wavered from the first in his deter- 
mination to live up to his ante-election pro- 
gram as to the methods of the sale his office 
was a storm center of friends and visitors for 
a while, many of whom were anxious to dis- 
suade him from his course. Countless objec- 
tions to his plan were heaped up by well- 
meaning advisers. He was repeatedly urged 
not to take the risk that the public sale would 
entail. It was pointed out to him that the 
profit of $271,000 which would be made by the 
largest bid offered by the bankers was one he 
should accept. 

But Mr. Mansfield stood firm through it all. 
He was confident of the success of his plans 
and was determined to go the full distance. 
And so, despite the misgivings of many, he 
went ahead—and when it was all over and the 
last sale had been recorded those who had 
been the first to prophesy disaster were the 
first to congratulate him on the* magnificent 
success of his efforts. Briefly tabulated the 
results of the bond sale were these. 

Banks and bond houses bought $3,284,100 
worth of the 4 percent serial bonds. 

One person took bonds to the amount of $750,- 
000. Fifteen persons made purchases of $100,- 
000 and 95 subscribed for $2,414,100. The en- 
tire amount of $6,325,000 were disposed of in 
less than two months. The sale cost the state 
practically the same as in previous years, the 
exact difference being that it cost $74.35 more 
to conduct the ‘‘over-the-counter’’ sale. 

After it was all over and when a few small- 
minded persons still continued to heap absurd 
eriticisms upon Mr. Mansfield, the state treas- 
urer commented upon the whole matter briefly 


in forcible language and in a_ tone . which 
closed the entire matter. 
“T consider it idle and picayunish,” he said, 


“to devote so much time to explaining the 
small expenses of the sale, but inasmuch as 
my small-souled critics have harped upon the 
money loss sure to result to the commonwealth 
by the popular bond sale I merely say that not 
$1 was spent for any extra work that other 
years did not call for. The big thing that I 
sought to accomplish was to increase the in- 
terest of the people in their own state, to 
advance civic pride and patriotism and to 
bring the government closer to the people.” . 

As state treasurer Mr. Mansfield has proved 
himself an unqualified success. He brought 
to the office several ideas of his own all tend- 


ing to raise the high standard of the depart- 
ment to an even superior plane of efficiency. 
And in the eight months that he has been in 
office he has accomplished much. Indeed it 
may safely be said that the department of the 
state treasurer has been more reorganized and 
shaken up than any other department on 
Beacon hill. And every change made in it has 
been for the better. There was a practically 
entire new staff placed in charge of the office 
soon after Mr. Mansfield became installed as 


treasurer. 


He rightly felt that he could accom- 
plish more and better work with the co-opera- 


tion of assistants in whom he was sure he 
could place the most implicit confidence. 

But Mr. Mansfield did not stop with the 
bond sale. He had other plans for the benefit 
of the people of the state. One of the biggest 
changes in the state financtal department in 
years was instituted in July when Mr. Mans- 
field made a change in the rate of figuring the 
sinking fund earnings, a step that resulted 
in the saving of hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars to the cities of the state. 

The sinking funds of the commonwealth 
have been top heavy for some time. But no 
previous state treasurer was aware of the fact 
or, if aware, made no effort to remedy the 
evil. For years the sinking funds have been 
figured at so low a rate that cities and towns 
of the metropolitan district have been assessed 
at a much higher rate than they should have 
been called upon to pay. For years our sink- 
ing funds have earned more than the 3 percent 
upon which they have been figured, but former 
state treasurers™ have nevertheless persisted in 


the practice of computing them upon a 3 per-~ 
cent basis. 

The result of this erroneous policy has been 
that the metropolitan cities and towns have 
been forced to pay each year larger sums than 
was necessary or justifiable and the unjust 
taxation tended to fill up the sinking funds 
prematurely. This simply meant that the 
present generation in addition to paying its 
own share of the metropolitan debt was also 
paying the share of the next generation. In 
set eae yess upon the matter Mr. Mansfield 
said: 7 = 

“The people of this commonwealth are 
suffering enough under the burdens of taxation 
from which they cannot escape without impos- 
ing upon them, arbitrarily, an overtaxation 
which it is not at all necessary for them to 
pay. If I can make the burden of the tax- 
payer lighter while I am treasurer I intend 
to do it.’’ 

To remedy the existing evil on the sinking 
funds Mr. Mansfield decided to this year figure 
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the amount on a 4 percent basis instead of 
the 8 percent which has prevailed for so many 
years. As a result, the money saved to the 


various cities and towns was enormous, in 
some cases amounting to a saving of almost 
one-half of what the assessment would have 
been under the old rate. The grand total shows 
a saving of approximately 40 percent and in 
Boston alone the assessment dropped from 
$514,113 in 1913 to $291,676.76 in 1914. 

Mr. Mansfield is a Boston-bred boy, never 
living where he could not see the Gilded Dome 
of the state house. He was born in the Hub 
on March 26, 1877, and received his elementary 
education in the public schools of the city. 
Later he graduated from East Boston High 
school. He is a lawyer, having received his 
degree from the Boston University Law school. 
But his career has been varied. At one time 
he was an apothecary in the United States 
navy. He has been a druggist. : 

In 1910 he received the distinguished honor 
of being nominated for governor at the demo- 
eratic convention, but -he withdrew to permit 
the substitution of Eugene N. Foss, 


'-the good soldier that he 1s, 
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FRANK H. POPE 


State Auditor Has Shown What a Real Official, Working Solely for the 
State’s Interests, May Accomplish in That Most 
Difficult of All Offices. 


When the democratic state ticket was being: 
shaped last year there were many who were 
of the opinion that the man who should have 
been the party’s choice for teutenant-governor 
was Frank H. Pope, of Leominster. There 
Were many good reasons advanced at the time 
in- support of the selection of Mr. Pope as the 
second executive official of the commonwealth. 

But now that nearly a year has elapsed 
since the last state election and the officials 
who were chosen to fill the various important 
offices have been eight months in their several 
positions it may safely be said that in many 
respects State Auditor Pope his accomplished 
more than Lieut.-Gov. Pope would have if 
that office had been given him. 

Although it is true that the office of the 
state auditor has been on a high plane of ef- 
ficiency for several years it is also a fact that 
Mr. Pope raised the standard of his depart- 
ment several notches. And this fact redounds 
all the more to the credit of Mr. Pope when it 
is remembered how able and efficient an audi- 
tor John E. White was. Mr. White in relin- 
quishing the duties of his office to Mr. Pope 
declared that there was no man in the state 
to whom he would turn over the auditorship 
with more pleasure than to Mr. Pope. They 
_had served in the legislature together and are 
old friends. 

When the democratic state organization 
leaders asked Mr. Pope early last. fall to be 
the party candidate for state auditor, he, like 
consented. He 
was peculiarly fitted for the position from pre- 
vious experience. His long service in the 
legislature, his intimate knowledge of state 
affairs, and especially state finances, gained 
through his membership of the ways and 
means committee, all served to give him an 
insight into the inner workings of the various 
state departments possessed by no other man 
on the state ticket. 

And so, on the first day of January of the 
present year Mr. Pope took up his new du- 
ties—took them up not as a new man in a 
new position but as one who knew exactly 
What he had to do and how to do it. Now, 
with eight months of his first term having! 
passed, the fruits of his expert knowledge and 
ability are visible in the many marked im- 
provements that have been made in the audi- 
tor’s department. 

He went into his work with the determina- 
tion that not only would the very high stand- 
ard of efficiency of the past be kept up but 
that it would be raised to an even higher 
plane. And his determination has become an 
‘accomplished fact. He changed materially the 
| System of accounting in the various state in- 
Stitutions and made a much more 
| plan, by which the institution heads could be 
held to account more directly than under the 
old system. He also put a stop to the prac- 
tice which has been in vogue for some time— 
_that.of certain state officials charging ex- 
| penses up to the state which in some cases 
the state should not have borne. He also did 
much good work in speeding up the work of 
his office staff and the state auditor’s depart- 
/Ment was one of the busiest little places on 
Beacon Hill during the entire year. 

_ Mr. Pope, however, did not limit his activi- 
ties wholly to the immediate-duties of his of- 
fice. Indeed, if he had, the democratic party 
Would have lost the active assistance of one 
of the strongest party men that the Bay State 
democracy has ever had. Frank Pope has 
Proven his title to being one of the party’s 
‘Most loyal and consistent members by more 
'than a quarter of a century of service on the 
Stump. He was a party leader when some of 
the men who now rank high in the counsels 
of the democracy were in kindergarten. 

Mr. Pope had five years of unbroken service 
in the house representing the 11th Worcester 
dist. During that period he was one of the 
leaders of the lower branch and proved himself 
to be as able and eloquent a speaker as there 
Was in the house. His associates in the legis- 
lature, men of all sorts and brands of political 
faith, regarded him as one of the brainiest men 
in the legislature and he was always accorded a 
Seat of honor at all functions. 

His fame as a public speaker has been sound- 
ed from one end of the state to the other. The 
Magnetism of his personal charm is felt in- 
Stantly as soon as one is brought into contact 
With him. A man of wide reading, a debater 
of unusual ability, and an orator of rare power 


efficient . 


it is no wonder that he has always been in de- 
mand as a public speaker ever since he attained 
his majority in 1875. 

It was only this year that Mr. Pope attended 
the monster woman suffrage mass meeting that 
was held in Tremont Temple following a pa- 
rade in which 10,000 women took part and was 
the principal speaker of the evening. His mas- 
terly address, declaring in favor of ‘‘votes for 
women’’ brought down the house. Incidentally, 
it might be said that Mr. Pope is not one of 
those men who favor suffrage as a political ex- 


pediency but he has been an enthusiastic be- 
liever in equal rights for women ever since the 
day he cast his first vote—and even before that. 

But his abilities as a speaker were not 
showered upon the Bay State alone. Other 
states had heard of the wonderful forensic abil- 
ities of Mr. Pope and his reputation soon had 
spread all over New England and further. In 
the hotly contested Cleveland campaigns he 
was sent into other states to expound the prin- 
ciples of his party by the democratic national 
committee. 

Mr. Pope is a most likeable sort of gentleman. 
He is jovial, big-hearted and borad-minded. 
For the unfortunate and the afflicted he has 
always had the deepest sympathy and has ever 
been eager to do his share—and more too—to- 
ward helping them “play 
prove their condition. 

Way back in 1896—it seems a long time ago 
now—following the strenuous silver campaign 
of that year there was an attempted reorgani- 
zation of the democratic state committee, Dem- 
ocrats all over the state were ducking but Mr, 


the game” and im-' 


Pope was found ready to accept the post of 
Secretary of the state committee and served in 
that position. 

Mr. Pope will be a candidate for re-election. 
That goes without saying for not a single 
change will take place in the makeup of the 
democratic ticket this fall over the ticket as 
presented to the voters last year. 


Frank H. Pope was born among the sand 
dunes of old Cape Cod in the little town of 
Sandwich on March 7, 1854. He received his 
elementary school education in the public 
schools and later entered and graduated from 
Dean Academy in Franklin. He is an old time 
newspaperman, having served for a number of 
years aS correspondent for the Boston Globe, 
He lives in Leominster and is prominently iden- 
tified with several social and fraternal organiza- 
tions including the Independent Order of Odd 
Fellows, the Leominster Club and the Union 
Club of Marlboro. 


His first active public service was in 1908 
when he was sent to Beacon Hill to represent 
his town in the lower branch of the legislature. 


x 


He served continuously in the house from then 
until in 1912 he became a candidate for con- 
gress. During the time that he was in the 
house he served on the committees on rules, 
ways and means, elections, and the special re- 
cess committee on public utilities. 

If there is a single reason for the people of 
Leominster to be sorry that their representa- 
tive was made state auditor it would be be- 
cause of the sterling legislative work that Mr, 
Pope did in behalf of Leominster during his 
five years service in the house. It would be a 
lengthy narration to tell of all the good things 
that he did in that time for his district. But 
the people of Leominster surely do not be- 
grudge the placing of Mr. Pope into a newer 
and larger fleld where his wonderful abilities 
may come more fully into play. 


The Little Rock Gazette says: Just because 
it is so difficudt for a rich man to enter the 
kingdom of heaven the poor man should not 
think he has an absolute cinch. 
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PRACTICAL (POLRIERICS 


THOMAS J. 


BOYNTON 


Attorney-General Has Rendered Many Important Decisions and Has Met 
Issues Squarely, Solving the Various Legal Problems 
With No Regard to Political Effect. 


Thomas J. Boynton is the _ first democrat 
ever elected attorney-general of Massachu- 
setts, which might well be honor and pres- 
tige enough for any occupant of the office. 
But that was not the sole distinction which 
Mr. Boynton gained for himself during the 
eight months that he has now been in office. 

Despite the fact that under the republican 
regime of past years the office of the attor- 
ney-general was running on as a high a plane 
of efficiency as any such department in the 
country, Mr Boynton took up his duties with 
the avowed intention of raising the standard 
and of giving to the state better service than 
any of his predecessors had done. The test 
of Mr. Boynton’s service may be had by glanc- 
ing over the work accomplished by his office 
since last January. 

The number of opinions handed down by 
him, the ability which he has displayed in 
coping with oftentimes puzzling problems, the 
legal knowledge possessed by the man—all go 
to make up as efficient and successful a year’s 
work as the department has ever known. 

It might not be amiss at this time to cite 
a few of the opinions which came from him 
to the legislature. One of the big matters 
before the last session of the legislature was 
the fight over 70 cent gas. During the fight 
in the house over this bill the attorney-gen- 
eral’s opinion was asked on whether or not 
a contract existed between the commonwealth 
and the Boston Consolidated Gas company as 
a result of the sliding scale act of 1906. There 
were not a few on Beacon Hill at the time who 
held that a contract did exist between the 
state and the gas company but as soon as 
the attorney-general’s opinion was delivered 
this contention vanished. In clear and suc- 
cinct language Mr. Boynton made it evident 
that by no process of reasoning could it be 
held that a contract existed between the com- 
monwealth and the company. 

His opinion states that the bill under dis- 
cussion at the time would be unconstitutional 
if such a contract had existed and also that if 
there was no contract all rates might be fur- 
ther regulated by the legislature. ‘A contract 
between the state and a public service cor- 
poration,’ he said, “is a very different thing 
from the enactment of a statute regulating the 
conduct of and management of and fixing 
maximum rates to be charged to the public 
by the corporation.”’ 

At the time of the passage of the bill to 
extend the term of office of the members of 
the Boston transit commission for three years 
the point was raised that the bill might in- 
terfere with the executive functions of the 
governor—that of making his own appoint- 
ments. But Mr. 
matter by proving most conclusively in his 
written opinion that ‘‘the power to make ap- 
pointments is not necessarily a function or an 
appurtenant to the executive office.’ 

Another important matter that was referred 
to Mr. Boynton for settlement was the prob- 
lem of whether a city or town might deal 
in ice cut from reservoirs or ponds which it 
owns and controls. Mr. Boynton answered in 
the negative. 

Another important) decision was the ona 
made on the famous anti-injunction bill which 
passed the legislature this year and constitut- 
ed one of the biggest victories that labor men 
have secured on Beacon Hill in a long time. 
The constitutionality of this) measurq was 
doubted by the opponents of the bill and it 
was put up to the attorney general. His de- 
cision that the measure was constitutional put 
the quietus on the opposition and resulted in 
the ultimate passage of the measure by both 
branches and its approval by the governor. 

Atty. Gen. Boynton holds the unique distinc- 
tion of having served in a legislative assem- 
bly outside of Massachusetts. It was back in 
the year 1892 that he was elected to the low- 
er branch of the Vermont legislature. Mr. 
Boynton is a native son of the Green Moun- 
tain state and up till his removal to Massa- 
chusetts in the middle ’90s he was active in 
the public life of Vermont. 

Mr. Boynton is one of those old-line demo- 
erats who pledged his adherence to the party 
at a time when most of the leaders of the 
democracy today were studying civil govern- 
ment in school. Under the administration of 
Pres. Grover Cleveland Mr. Boynton was made 
the post office inspector in charge of the New 
England district and the work that he ac- 


Boynton disposed of that © 


complished in this position was of a type that 
set an example for future holders of the post 
to emulate. 

Mr. Boynton was born in Westfield, Vt., and 
passed his early days in that somewhat se- 
questered town. His boyhood was unevent- 
ful and typical of the boy life of hundreds of 
other great men. He went to the public 
schools because his parents sent him there 
and later graduated from the Vermont state 
normal school. He later showed a liking for 


legal procedure and took up the study of law 
at which he has proven himself so great a 
success, 

After coming to Massachusetts and taking 
up his abode in Everett, Mr. Boynton paid 
strict attention to his profession and built up 
quite a substantial and profitable practice. 
Then came the call of his city asking him to 
serve as mayor of Everett. His election came 
from an almost undivided electorate. 

Mr. Boynton reached the position he now 
fills so acceptably on the tidal wave of 
last year. He has shown so many quali- 
fications for the post that there is 
small question of his re-election even in the 
minds of leaders in opposite parties. It is 
the custom of Massachusetts voters to re- 
ward faithful, painstaking and wunpartisan 
service regardless of the political faith of the 
‘man who holds the office. Mr. Boynton con- 
sequently may rest assured that the rank and 
file of Massachusetts voters are with him and 
that his excellent record of the last year may 
have the opportunity of being equalled in 1915. 

As to personal characteristics it should be 


said that no more pleasing and altogether de- 
lightful gentleman ever held the office of at- — 
torney general. Possessed of a magnetic abil- 
ity to make friends and keep them Mr. Boyn- 
ton has shown that Gov. Walsh is not the 
only democrat in high office who possesses 
personal charm. He has brought into the of- 
fice all the qualities which go to make an at- 
torney-general and his genial manner has 
served to gain for him the friendship of men 
of different political faiths than his own,— 
friendships which are valuable in the game 
of politics. 

His able administration and his aggres- 
Ssiveness has been evidenced time and time 
again. His record of legal achievement 
stands undimmed and the clarity and time- 
liness of his various decisions all demonstrate 
Mr. Boynton to be among the truly great at- 
torneys-gemeral of Massachusetts. 

In private life Mr. Boynton has shown him- 
self to be also popular. He is connected with 
many social, fraternal and religious organiza- 


tions. 
Lodge of Masons, and is also a member of the - 
Vermont association of Boston and of Evere 


He holds membership in the Palestine — 


rf 
at 


HIGH PRICE MOVEMENT CHECKED. _ 


It is a significant fact that since Pres. W 
son instructed the attorney general to tnves 
gate the cause of the recent advances in the 
price of foodstuffs, while congress has at tht 
same time been preparing to take action in tht 
same direction this movement has not onl 
been suddenly checked but in the, case of some 
commodities, flour and beef for instance, qud- 
tations have shown a downward tendency with- 
in the past few days, giving ground for the be=— 
lief that the parties who had been engineering — 
these unwarranted advances in prices had taken 
alarm and had concluded to abandon their 
iguitous game. 


As a rule women have poor heads for 6 
thematics, but they know how to make thei 
own figures count. 
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AUGUSTUS P. GARDNER 


Congressman From the 6th Dist. Has Demonstrated 


in Twelve Years’ 


Service That He Has All the Elements of a Leader and 
Who Always Does the Right Thing. 


Cong. Augustus P. Gardner of the 6th dist. is 
just now engaged in a campaign for a seventh 
term in the national house of representatives. 
He is opposed for the republican nomination 
and one of the arguments being used by his 
Opponent is that the congressman is not in 
touch with the times and that his candidacy 
would not appeal to the republicans with pro- 
gressive tendencies. On what ground this ar- 
gument is based is a puzzle to those who 
know Cong. Gardner’s public record for the 
Hamilton man has been one of the most inde- 
pendent of- republicans. He has been a fighter 
for the cause of real progressivism ever since 
he first entered public life. In fact, the pas- 
sage of some of the most important progressive 
measures enacted by congress during the past 
few years may be attributed to his work. 

But it is not even necessary to cite the dif- 
ferent progressive measures that Cong, Gard- 
ner has supported to refute the charges of 
standpattism that are now being hurled 
against him. One needs only to recall the his- 
tory of the memorable battle in congress which 
resulted in the overthrow of Cannonism and 
all that it typified to find out of how great a 
service Cong. Gardner has been in the battle 
for progressivism and liberal republicanism 
and against standpattism and reactionary re- 
publicanism. <A. P. Gardner was the brains 
of that fight and the successful outcome, due 
in a great measure to his ingenuity, knowledge, 
patience and remarkable energy, has had more 
to do with the advance of progressivism since 
than any other one thing. It was the first 
great blow delivered in the movement to rid 
the republican party of the reactionary lead- 
ers who were making it unpopular with the 
people and who were holding back the growth 
of the nation. 


Cong. Gardner has now served in the na- 
tional house going on twelve years. He is 
known from one end of the country to the 
other as one of the leaders of congress. To- 
day, with the republican party shorn of its 
power, the Hamilton man still remains a big 
figure in national politics,, policy and plat- 
forms. He has the respect and esteem of the 
members of all parties in congress and in the 
event of the republicans regaining control of 
the house within the next two years, would 
be a strong speakership possibility. He has 
been many times mentioned for the republican 
house leaderShip since the overthrow of Can- 
nonism. 

Cong. Gardner has all the qualifications that 
are needed in a real leader, eSpecially in a re- 
publican leader at this critical time. He is 
forceful, aggressive, able and fearless and at 
the same time conservative, painstaking and 
prudent. He of the country’s foremost politi- 
cal economists and is well posted on every 
great governmental question now confronting 
the nation. His views on public questions 
are up-to-date and he knows the.ailments of 
his party and has some excellent ideas as to 
what remedies should be applied. < 

His analysis of the republican situation, de- 
livered in committee of the whole of the na- 
tional house in April, 1913, in a speech, entitled 
“A Republican Clinic or What Ailed Us,” gives 
an insight into the man’s keen perception 
of things and brings out two of his strongest 
characteristics,—courageousSness and frankness 
of speech. Here is an extract that is worth 
reading: fe 

“From the country’s viewpoint there were 
two sound reasons for dismissing the repub- 
lican party from power. In the first place, 
we stubbornly resisted reasonable reforms. 
Why we did so, it is hard to say. Perhaps the 
truculent manner in which those reforms were 
advanced may have had much to do with our 
course. No man likes to be seized by the 
throat. No man, who is a man will stand being 
threatened, especially by a reformer. More- 
over, he who has been breathing it longest is 
the poorest judge of the atmosphere of a 
crowded room. Perhaps in like manner the re- 
publicans were so long in power that we 
ceased to be conscious of the trend of public 
opinion that enveloped us. We failed to move 
with the age. The republican chieftains could 
not adjust their views to modern schools of 
thought. They persisted in governing the 
country in their own way, not in the country’s 
way, and so we all came to grief.’’ 

The party having come to grief, Cong. Gard- 
ner has not laid down. He has been at work 


ever Since to help rebuild it and bring it back 
to prosperity. His action in jumping into the 
fight for the gubernatorial nomination last year 
was due solely to a belief that by doing so 
he would be of service to his party. And the 
vigorous campaign that he made did help the 
party in Massachusetts. He showed up those 
old republicans who, because the prospect of 
immediate reward were not as good as they 
had been, hung back and kept their coats on. 
He interested the younger men and put en- 


and this enthusiasm is in 


thusiasm into them 
evidence this year. 

Cong. Gardner had no idea that he could 
win when he went into the fray last year. He 
admitted at the opening of the campaign that 
Mr. Walsh would be elected unless the un- 
expected happened. But he was willing to go 
in and help shake up the old republican bones 
in a way that would help the party later on. 
This he did. His defeat lost him no prestige. 
His position in congress today is as strong as 
it ever was. An indication of his influence 
was given in the fight this year on the ap- 
propriation for stricken Salem, Capt. Gardner 
was one of the Massachusetts men who stood 
up and fought for the appropriation. To those 
who taunted him with the remark that a rich 
state like Massachusetts ought not to be knock- 
ing at the treasury of the nation for help for 
one of its cities, he replied by citing the 
amounts jraised by Massachusetts whenever 
she was requested to help one of her sister 
states. And Salem got her congressional ap- 
propriation. 3 

To tell any portion of Cong. Gardner’s work 


since he has been at Washington would re- 
quire pages. Suffice it to say that he has been 
one of the ablest and most _ constructive 
statesmen ever sent to Washington from 
Massachusetts. The people in his district need 
no detailed account of his work in their in- 
terest. His memorials are many all over the 
district in federal buildings, improvements of 
harbors and the federal survey of the Merri- 
mac waterway. He introduced the bill for the 
hospital ship for Gloucester fishermen and 
started the investigation of beam trawling by 
the bureau of fisheries. 

Cong. Gardner was born in Boston on Novy. 
5, 1865. He was but 21 years of age when he 
received his A. B. degree from Harvard uni- 
versity. He offered his services to the gov- 
ernment, in the Spanish-American war and 
served with honor as a volunteer officer. He 
was a member of the Massachusetts senate for 
two years. He was first elected to the 57th 
congress, to fill the seat resigned by William 
H. Moody of Haverhill, who went into Pres, 


Roosevelt's cabinet as secretary of the navy. 
He has been re-elected continuously since and 
there is good reason to believe that the repub- 
licans of Essex county will keep on re-elect- 
ing him just as long as he is willing to serve 
them. 


OUTCLASSED BY HEARST JUVENILES, 


It looks as though not even the Shanghai 
liar, the Mole St. Nicholas fakir and the other 
famous and illustrious fictionists and manu- 
facturers of bogus news in previous wars, were 
to be permitted to have a look-in or an op- 
portunity with this one. 


COLOR SCHEMES TO CHANGE, 
Should this war continue sufficiently long to 
create a famine in certain dye stuffs of foreign 
production, the result would probably be to rev- 
olutionize the dictates of fashion as to the pop- 
ular colors in feminine rainment and cause 
others in the production of which these foreign 
dyes are not essential to become the vogue. 
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PRACTICAL POLITICS 


ALLEN T. TREADWAY 


Congressman from the ist Dist. an Able Official and One Who, in a Single 
Term, Has Accomplished Much for Massachusetts and for the 
District He Represents at Washington. 


The eagle eye of the National Voter’s league, 
a recently established institution to watch 
congress, having delved into the record of Al- 


len Towner Treadway, gives up this infor- 
mation: 
In 1918 Treadway voted for the Cullop 


amendment requiring the president to make 
public recommendations fer appointees for 
federal judgeships, and in 1914 upon the same 
proposition, Treadway voted nay. The league 
records that he voted for free Panama canal 
tolls. He is down as opposing the “gag rule’ 
limiting debate on an appropriation bill. It 
is shown that he. voted for the Fitzgerald 
amendment making salaries of federal  offi- 
cers subject to annual appropriation; that he 
voted against an investigation of the case of 


Rep. Whaley of South Carolina; that he op- 
posed the Underwood cotton futures amend- 
ment; that he voted for an amendment to 
strengthen the Rucker campaign publicity 
bill; that he voted against the prohibition of 
interlocking directorates contained in the 
currency bill; that he. voted for an important 
appropriation for the Children’s Bureau; that 
he voted against the immigration bill; an- 
swered “present” on the Alaska railroad bill; 
opposed the Clayton trust bill; voted for the 
railroad stock and bond bill; and that he 
voted against the Underwood tariff bill and 
the Glass currency bill. The number of roll 
calls missed by Treadway is insignificant. 

This is a pretty good record for the con- 
gressman from the Ist Massachusetts. dist., 
who is serving his first term. There are sev- 
eral subjects, like Panama canal tolls, some 
features of the anti-trust bills and _ other 
measures which are not strictly partisan, like 
the immigration bill, upon which a good many 
republicans have divided in congress. In 
each instance it may be set down that what- 
ever may have been the attitude of the coun- 
try as a whole for the legislation, the par- 
ticular district represented by Cong. Tread- 
way did not want that particular piece of leg- 
islation. The Bay state senators have divided 
upon some important questions, notably the 
Panama canal bill and the Glass-Owen cur- 
rency bill; but when anything directly and 
specifically affecting the interests of Massa- 
chusetts comes along, there never is a break 
in thé*republican “line. 

Ever since George P. ‘Lawrence set the 
pace, it has fallen and will fall upon the 
congressman ffrom the mountainous Berk- 
shire district to be the special champion of 
Boston Harbor and the Massachusetts coast- 
line, to say nothing of a lot of rivers and 
bays which make that coastline look like a 
bucksaw. Succeeding Mr. Lawrence on the 
committee on rivers and harbors, Mr. Tread- 
way has well maintained the reputation of 
George P. for getting for Massachusetts every- 
thing she wants,~and sometimes a few things 
she does not think of. 

Thus itis not at all surprising to find that 
in the -riyer and harbor appropriation bill 
now before congress, thanks to pressure ap- 
plied to both branches of that ancient institu- 
tion, is a section which, if the bill becomes 
law, will still further deepen the broad sound 
channel into Boston harbor from President 
roads to the open sea. The channel is now 35 
feet deep at low tide, and unless this item is 
eliminated, as a consequence of the flerce 
fight being waged on other items, this stretch 
of the channel eventually will have a depth 
of 40 feet in general and of 45 feet wherever 
it is cut through rock. Appropriations for 
Broad sound channel already have reached 
$3,845,000, and if this item. becomes law 
$1,545,000 more will be expended to. enable 
the greatest ships in the world to come up 
to the docks of Boston harbor. 

It may be needless to say that Mr. Tread- 
way has made it his special business to get 
this item through the rivers and harbors com- 
mittee. But even in his first year he has 
moved along broader lines than those incident 
to his own state. He took an important part 
in the tariff debate and spoke repeatedly, of- 
fering many amendments which reflected the 
experience and wisdom of New England man- 
ufacturers. He has made a specialty of good 


roads, partly in the interest of the rural free 
delivery, which he has extended in his dis- 
trict. He also has insisted that inland wa- 
ters should be given more attention by the 
federal government in the matter of fish cul- 
ture, and the pending omnibus fish culture 
bill contains an amendment offered by Mr. 
Treadway which ultimately will result in the 
establishment of a hatching station some- 
where among the Berkshire hills. 

During the present session Cong. Treadway 
has been of the greatest assistance to the im- 
portant interests in the western part of the 


state which have been working for the de-. 


Through 
and 


velopment of the Connecticut river. 
the ground work laid by Sen. Crane 
ably supplemented by Cong. Treadway, the 
vexed question affecting the Windsor locks 
would be settled were it not that congress de- 
cided to cover the whole subject in a general 
bill. This is known as the Adamson general 
dam bill, and Mr. Treadway has consistently 
supported it. This is a subject in which the 
task of congress has been to encourage de- 
velopment of water power while yet preserv- 
ing the rights and interests of the people, and 
the agreement reached by the Massachusetts 
interests over the Connecticut river dam, 
which Mr. Treadway has championed, has 
been nearer to a square deal than anything 
else in the list. 

One of the most ambitious speeches made 
by the Berkshire congresman in this con- 
gress. was that in opposition to Panama tolls 
repeal. Cong. Treadway vigorously opposed re- 
peal and stated his reasons at length. But, 


like Sen. Lodge, who favored repeal, he earn- 
estly urged that the whole subject should be 
submitted to arbitration. 

The Massachusetts nautical training school 
has found one of its best friends in Cong. 
Treadway, who has specialized also upon the 
plan to secure for it the federal aid to which 
it is entitled under the law. Sometime ago 
congress enacted a law providing that states 
which maintained a nautical school of a cer- 
tain standard should receive an appropria- 
tion of $25,000 a year from the federal gov- 
ernment. Congress, with its curious habit of 
doing only half a thing, never has made any 
appropriation from which this money could 
be disbursed. Mr. Treadway has interested 
himself in this subject with especial vigor, 
and a bill to enable Massachusetts and other 
states to receive the annual appropriation is 
now before the committee on naval affairs. 

To the important ‘subject of . vocational 
education and farm demonstration Cong. 
Treadway also was given special attention. 
He has been a warm supporter of the Lever 
bill, carrying a larger appropriation for Massa- 


- 


chusetts, and he has frequently spoken on this 


subject. He was active in behalf of the Salem 
relief fund, which was wrung from a reluctant 
qongress by the determined efforts ‘of ‘the 
Massachusetts men; and he responded to the 
demand of his state that it be served with a 
better quality of coal by introducing a bill 
for the inspection and analysis of coal trans- 
ported into the state in interstate commerce. 

Cong. Treadway also took an active part 
in opposition to the scheme to destroy the 
children’s bureau. The friends of the children 
rallied against this attack and succeeded in 
having the appropriation increased to a gen- 
erous sum. Incidentally, a new public bulld- 
ing for Great Barrington is one of the likely 
results of the work of Cong. Treadway during 
the past year. 


The Portland Express finds there are men 
who never say a good word for their wives 
until they select an inscription for a tomb- 
stone. 
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CALVIN D. PAIGE 


Southbridge Congressman Has Made a Fine Record in His Few Years in 
Washington and Shown an Independence That Was 
Admirable on All Matters Coming Before Him. 


One of the forces for stability and conser- 
vatism in the congress at the present time is 
the business man of the type of the Hon. 
Calvin D. Paige of Southbridge, congressman 
from the 3d Massachusetts district. 

Cong. Paige is a business man of more 
than ordinary ability. He is level headed to a 
degree, and there probably has never been a 
time in the history of the country when it 


has been so important as at the present to 
have business men in congress who are not 
filled up with theories at the expense of the 
practical workings of measures that come be- 
fore that body. 

Cong. Paige has been an active republican 
many years. He understands the tariff ques- 
tion as it applies to New England industries 
as well as any man in the New England del- 
egation. This is due to his: connection with 
the textile and mercantile industries, a line 
in which he has been interested all of his 
life. - 

He entered these lines as a boy in South- 
bridge and worked his way through several 
subordinate positiors until today he is presi- 
dent of the Central Mills company, one of the 
oldest manufacturing plants in Massachusetts. 
He has been an active participant in all 
the affairs of the town of Southbridge, and 
‘one of its foremost citizens for many years. 

It is as a congressman, however, that Mr. 
Paige, during the short time he has been in 
the house, has demonstrated his value as a 
Tepresentative, and few men in the same 


length of time have gained a wider acquaint- 
ance or have grasped conditions better, thus 
enabling him to have unusual influence as a 
rew member of the house. This is conceded by 
men of experience in the house at Washing- 
ton, regardless of party affiliations. Represent- 
ing as he does, a manufacturing and agricul- 
tural district he has been active in advocating 
ideas that are for the advantage of the peo- 


ple whom he represents. The result has been 

that New England business has made many 
new friends in congress because of Cong 

Paige’s presence as a member of the lower 
house. 

He has always endeavored to reflect the 
sentiment of the state in his vote with what 
accuracy he could and he has been successful 
in that ambition to a far greater extent than 
the man who vacillates and tries to fit his 
sails to the varying breezes of expediency. 

Cong. Paige is one of those men who be- 
lieve that if New England is to regain the 
prestige that was once hers in national affairs 
it can only be done by the return of the re- 
publican party to power, He is one of those 
who believe that while the voice of New Eng- 
land was once the voice of the nation that 
under the present conditions her influence is 
of no avail, and that without New England 
enters its protest against these conditions 
that section will be remiss in its duty. He be- 
lieves that the vote in Massachusetts this fall 
ought to be a notice to the south that this 
section of the country will not stand for fur- 


ther discrimination against its interests long- 
er. He believes that such a verdict on the 
part of the people will be a check against 
the radical legislation now so prevalent in 
congress. He is one of those who believe that 
government is best which rewards individual 
effort, although the tendency today is to 
take from the individual effort the results 
of their endeavors, and that means there will 
be less individual effort, less growth and less 
prosperity for the people. 

Cong. Paige voted for two battleships in- 
stead of one, and against the immigration bill 
with its literacy test. He is in favor of se- 
curing a merchant marine, and is one who 
has always believed in its upbuilding. He fa- 
vors the enactment of laws that will bring 
that about and is not opposed to subsidies 
if found to be absolutely necessary to secure 
an adequate merchant marine. 

During the session now in existence he was 
opposed to the Clayton anti-trust bill as it 
passed the house, a measure which was so 
bad in that shape that the senate was forced 
to devote months to an effort to improve it. 
He favored the railroad stock and bond bill 
and opposed the repeal of the Panama canal 
tolls provision. 

Mr. Paige is a candidate for re-election this 
fall, and should have little difficulty on his 
record alone of winning the congress seat for 
a full term of two years. He is one of the 
men Massachusetts should keep in congress, 
and it is quite likely that the 3rd district 
will look upon the matter in that light. 

He formerly served in the executive council 
on Beacon hill, where he also established an 
excellent reputation as a conservative, able 
official, whose retirement was regretted by 
everybody in the state government. 


Get Your Name in the 
New Telephone Qirectory 


If you want to make any change 
in ycur telephone service, our 
force will be able to do the work 
in time to get your number in the 
next directory if you order it Now 


Why not order an extension set 
when you have your telephone 
moved? 


Contracts taken at 119 Milk 
Street or 165 Tremont Street, 
Boston, or by _ telephoning 
Fort Hill 12000—the Commer- 
cial Department. 


New Eng. Telephone & Telegraph Co, 


W. R. DRIVER, Jr., General Manager 
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PRACTICAL POLITICS 


ERNEST W. ROBERTS 


Chelsea Congressman, an Earnest Worker for the Laboring Men at the Navy 
Yard, and One Whose Efforts in Behalf of His District Is Always 
One of the Wonders of the National Capital, 


What it has been worth to the men of the 
Boston navy yard and the citiés and towns ad- 
jacent thereto, to have a traihed congressman 
from Massachusetts on the house committee 
on naval affairs cannot be figured in dollars 
and cents. Nor can the value to the state be 
estimated, if one is to calculate—as one should 
—that whatever benefits a few thousand of the 
best mechanics of the state helps the whole 
commonwealth. 

For 15 years Cong. Ernest W. Roberts has 
represented the Old 7th dist., now the new 9th, 
and even his worst political enemies admit that 
when it comes to looking after the interests of 
every man, woman and child in the district, 
as far as a congressman can, Ernest W. Rob- 
erts leads all other entrants by about forty 
lengths. 

Just at the present moment Mr. Roberts is 
having a lively wrestle with the navy de- 
partment over what a labor union would de- 
nounce as the cheapest kind of a scab trick 
being played against mechanics of the navy 
yard by their superiors at Washington. This 
is nothing more than a system whereby men 
who have been discharged or furloughed are 
refused reinstatement on the pay-roll unless 
they first agree to work at cut rates. 

Cong. Roberts hopped over to the navy de- 
partment very rapidly when he received a copy 


of this remarkable document. Sec. of the 
Navy Daniels expressed profound surprise. He 
promised an immediate investigation. How 


much investigation was made no one knows, 


but the next Cong. Roberts heard of the mat- 
ter he received a letter from the navy depart- 
ment justifying the system on the astonish- 
ing ground that “it is permitted by the laws 
governing the civil service.’’ This is an ar- 
rant begging of the question, of course, for 
no doubt it would be perfectly legal for the 
department to pay men only 20 cents a day. 
But some of the political sharps in the navy 
department are alive to the terrific political 
comeback this grinding scheme of the depart- 
ment is likely to create, even if they are im- 
potent to stop it. 

As a concrete illustration of how the thing 
works in practice, the case of a first-class elec- 
trician and his assistant may be cited. The 
first was receiving $4.40 a day in the navy 
yard and the second $4.00 a day. Both were 
discharged. They then were hired back at $3.20 
each. Mr. Roberts may be powerless to change 
this system, but the incident is interesting as 
illustrating the thousand and one errands of 
this kind a navy yard congressman is contin- 
ually called upon to do for his constituents. 

Still more important, from one point of view, 
was the work put in by Cong. Roberts and 
some of his colleagues to secure the contract 
for the building of a naval supply ship at Bos- 
ton. It was announced at the navy department 
that the contract would go to the lowest bid- 
der. When the bids came in, that of the 
Boston yard was far and away the lowest sub- 
mitted by any competitor, private or. official. 
Sec. Daniels, eager to throw business to the 
southern yards, started to go back on his 
solemn promise to the Massachusetts men and 
award the contract elsewhere. Cong. Roberts 
pressed him hard and the secretary ordered the 
constructors at the Boston yard to revise their 
bid, to make sure it contained no errors. They 
did so, and still were more than $100,000 low- 
er than Newport News, their nearest com- 
petitor. Then Cong. Roberts closed in, and 
the secretary finally sent him a_ telegram 
which was posted on the board at the Boston 
navy yard, informing him that Boston would 
receive the contract. This was the first news 
of the award made public, and the Boston 
newspapers quoted the fact from the telegram 
to Cong. Roberts. 

The new Roberts district is now composed 
of the-cities of Chelsea, Everett, Malden and 
Somerville and the towns of Revere and 
Winthrop. Improvement of the Mystic river 
is vital to Everett, Malden and Medford; and 
no sooner was Mr. Roberts elected from his 


new territory than he succeded, first in getting 
a survey of the river and next in having the 
comfortable appropriation of $85,000 for its 
improvement tacked onto the river and harbor 
bill, where it now awaits the action of cong- 
ress. 

At the instance of the National Commercial 
Travelers association, Cong. Roberts has in- 
terested himself especially in a movement to 
change the federal election day from Tuesday 
to Monday. It is declared that hundreds of 
thousands of the most intelligent men in the 
country are disfranchised at every election 


' 


held on a Tuesday, because they are then away 


from their homes on their regular trips. It is 
argued that if the day could be changed to 
Monday they could stop over long enough to 
vote and still make connection with their 
business territory. At their request Cong. 
Roberts has introduced and is pressing a bill 
to change the day to Monday. 

This change, if authorized, would not be ef- 
fective under the terms of the bill until 1920, 
as several years might be required for some 
of the states to authorize the substitution. The 
fixing of the day is a matter of statute law 
with the federal government and with many 
of the states, but with others, the legal day 
has been fixed by their constitutions and to 
bring about the change would require time. 
The travelling men are backing Cong. Roberts 
heavily in his efforts and their votes will be 
east generously for him in the elections next 
November. 

Mr. Roberts is a republican without apoligies, 
and has stood in congress for every Measure, or 


against every measure, as the case might be, 
that promised benefit or injury to Massachu- 
setts. It is unquestionably for the material 
interests of Massachusetts that the Panama 
canal shall be free to American vessels. He 
voted for the original Doremus amendment to 
make it free, and when the administration 
tried to force through the repeal bill he stuck 
by his guns. Unlike some of his colleagues, 
he voted for an investigation of the Whaley 
alleged bribery case; against the Underwood 
cotton futures amendment; for two battleships; 
for the prohibition of interlocking directorates; 
against the immigration bill and against the 
Underwood tariff bill and the Glass currency 
bill. Mr. Roberts also is registered against 
the famous Coosa River dam bill, which was 
opposed by the conservationists as a surrender 
of important popular rights to the waterpower 
magnates. He voted also for the contempt of 
court bill and the Webb alcoholic bill, pro- 
hibiting the shipment of liquor into prohibition 
States. 

At this writing Mr. Roberts 1s doing im- 
portant work as a member of a sub-com- 


mittee of the committee on naval affairs which 
is preparing a substitute for the Weeks bill 
that will enable the United States to purchase 
ships for the South American trade through 
the Panama Railway Steamship company. 
This is regarded as a very much more practical 
measure than the president’s rather hasty and 
over-ambitious scheme of launching a_ great 
new company, half federal, half private, to go 
into the shipping business. Cong. Roberts 
shares with a good many other thoughtful men 


their doubts of the advisability of plunging the 


United States government into a scheme which 
the solicitor of the state department has criti- 
cized as plainly violative of neutrality and as 
almost wholly uncalled for by the necessities 
of the European war situation. 


It was a wise Englishman who said it is bet- 


ter to sleep over what you are going to do 


than to be kept awake afterwards by what you 


have done, 
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FREDERICK H. GILLETT 


t Springfield Congressman, Candidate for Re-Election, Has Been One of the 
7 Most Powerful Republicans in the Massachusetts Delegation 
q Since the Inauguration of Pres. Wilson. 


“Another congressional election is approaching 
and once more the democrats are claiming that 
they will carry the 2nd_ district, now being 

served by Frederick Huntington Gillett, who 
has represented the people of the district 
since the 53d congress. But, should Mr. Gillett 
be a candidate for re-election, it would not be 
at all surprising, when the votes are counted, 
if it will be found that Cong. Gillett had been 
. elected for a 12th term. This has been the case 
in every. congressional election for the past 


' 


i 


eight years, during which time the democrats 
have done everything possible to wrest the 
district away from the republicans. Not even 
when the anti-Cannon sentiment was going 
strong in 1910 and 1912, could the democrats un- 
seat Gillett because he was part of the “ma- 
chine.”’ 

The reasons for this are well known to those 
who are in close touch with political conditions 
in the 2d. dist. Cong. Gillett is probably pos- 
sessed of a wider experience in congressional 
affairs than any other member of the Massa- 
chusetts delegation in the national house. A 
man of high ideals and one who is ever on the 
alert to protect and safeguard the interests of 
his constituents. Mr. Gillett appeals particu- 
larly to the electorate and particularly the re- 
publican majority of it, in his section of the 
state. Big of heart, big of mind and big in 
ideas, he enjoys the esteem and confidence of 
his constituents to an extent that few congress- 
men can boast. 

Civil service and appropriations have been 
cong. Gillett‘s two chief public fortes as a mem- 
ber of the national house, outside of working 


for bills of a local character affecting his dis- 
trict. He has done much work of an acknowl- 
edged valuable character in both lines and is 
recognized as an authority on civil service. He 
is known by name to every civil servant in the 
employ of the federal government and Uncle 
Sam is a rather large employer of labor, An- 
nually, with the regularity of the calendar, Gil- 
lett has spoken about civil service reform and 
retiring schemes, written about them, introduc- 
ed bills about them, and worked for them. 


Formerly chairman of the committee on re- 
form in the civil service and ranking member 
of that committee in the present congress and 
the one preceding, he has been a tower of 
strength in preventing any breaking down of 
the civil service system. 

His advice on matters of appropriations has 
always been carefully listened to and often tak- 
en by leaders of both parties in congress. As 
a majority member of the committee on ap- 
propriations for several years, he did such ex- 
cellent work that, when the house turned demo- 
cratic, he was retained as minority member. 
He was one of the men instrumental in pre- 
venting the passage of the legisaltive, execu- 
tive and judicial appropriation bill which would 
have made a seven-year tenure for government 
employees in the civil. service instead of a life 
tenure. An attempt to get through such a 
measure was made in the last year of Pres. 
Taft’s reign and the forceful opposition of Cong. 
Gillett was in a large measure responsible for 
the president’s veto and the sustainment of it. 

For several years, Cong. Gillett has worked 
hard to secure the passage through congress of 


a bill introduced by himself providing for re- 
tiring on annuities those employees whose ad- 
vanced years have decreased their capacity for 
service, to provide for the payment of those 
annuities from deductions from the salaries of 
the employees, and to keep to the credit of 
each employee all deductions from his own sal- 
ary, so that if an employee resigns from the 
service he may have all of the fund he, himself, 
accumulated and that his heirs may have it in 
the case of his death. Temporarily, according 
to the Gillett scheme, the government shall as- 
sist in providing the annuities for those em- 
ployees who are now superannuated or soon 
will be, and from whose salaries the neceSsary 
deductions cannot be made, 

In advocating this proposition, Cong, Gillett 
has in mind ridding the government service of 
empolyees who are no longer able to render 
efficient service without causing any undue suf- 
fering to those employees. In effect, as Cong. 
Gillett points out, the plan is a compulsory sav- 
ings account for each employee. <As such it 
is opposed by many employees in question be- 
cause it looks too much like a pension propo- 
sition. Those who hate to see the federal pen- 
sion roll growing also look askance at the 
proposition but Cong. Gillett is sure that he is 
right and he is steadily pushing his fight for 
the measure with the result that it is gradu- 
ally gaining popularity. 

Cong. Gillett is a staunch republican, He is 
a firm believer in those republican principles 
that for so long kept the party in power and 
which has brought so many benefits to this 
‘country. He is an ardent protectionist and 
subscribes to the traditional republican doc- 
trine that the tariff is not the cause of the high 
cost of living, pointing to the wages of Am- 
erican labor as proof of his aSsertion. He feels 
that the democrats are in reality, free traders. 
He supported the Payne-Aldrich tariff bill be- 
cause he believed and still believes that it con- 
tained features which were especially good for 
Massachusetts, such as free hides and the re- 
duction of duties on shoes. He was one of the 
hardest workers in the entire Massachusetts 
delegation for free hides. In making his fight 
for this measure he was actuated solely by the 
thought that it would result in reducing the 
price on the same. But as if to confound all 
logic and to prove that some influence far more 
powerful than the tariff was carrying prices 
along, hides, from which all duties were re- 
moved, went up in price along with everything 
else and leather goods accompanied them. 

Cong. Gillett was born in Westfield on Oct. 
16, 1851, though few would suspect it to see 
him at work. He graduated from Amherst 
college in 1874-and from the Harvard law school 
in 1877. He was awarded a degree of A. B. 
from the former university. He practised law 
in Springfield—and still practises it. He served 
as assistant attorney general of Massachusetts 
from 1879 to 1882 and was a member of the 
Massachusetts house of representatives in 1890 
and 1891. He was one of the republican lead- 
ers of that body during his service on Beacon 
hill. He was elected to the 58rd congress and 
has served in each congress since. 


NO LABOR FOR HEMP CROP. 


The United States produced approximately 
8270 tons of hemp in 1890 and-only 5100 tons 
in 1918, according to the United States depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s botanist who investigates 
fibre plants. Scientists think that hemp may 
be cultivated in the central United States, and 
that hemp and flax are the most promising and 
the most certain to yield satisfactory products 
of all flre-producing plants in this country. 

From 10,000 to 15,000 tons of hemp are used 
in the United States every year. Hemp is used 
more extensively than any other soft fibre ex- 
cept jute. American spinning mills import, on 
an average, about 6000 tons annually. 

The falling off in domestic production has 
been due primarily to the increasing difficulty 
in securing sufficient labor to take care of the 
crop. 


TAKE WHAT WAS COMING. 


Mother—Johnny, would you like to have a 
little sister? - 

Johnny—No, I want a brother. 

Mother—But suppose the Lord sends a lit- 
tle girl. 

Johnny—Well, 
what comes, 


I guess we'll have to take 


THE DANGEROUS CANOE. 


To pass laws prohibiting the canoe would 
be out of the question, for carefully managed, 
nothing is safer or more pleasurable. But 
what can be done, is to create a sentiment 
among the public which will condemn the 
carelessness with which certain inexperienced 
persons risk the lives of other persons.—Boston 
Advertiser, 
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PRACTICAL. POLITICS 


JOHN J. MITCHELL 


Marlboro Democrat, One of the Influential Members of Congress in the 
Wilson Administration, May Be Promoted to Important 
Committee on Ways and Means by Speaker Clark. 


The first session of the present congress 
has been a trying one for the members of that 
body. ‘The comprehensive and far-reaching 
program of the administration, calling for 
legislation of the most vital importance to 
the nation, has taxed the physical as well as 
the mental capacities of the members of con- 
gress to an unusual extent. It has been ne- 
cessary at times for the president, in the 
course of his wonderful fight to carry out the 


promises made to the people during the last 
presidential campaign, to resort to strong 
measures to keep his party in line. The op- 
position of powerful interests to some of the 
president’s recommendations was responsible 
for several democratic congressmen deserting 
their chief on different occasions and endang- 
ered the success of the big measures proposed 
by the president. 

Throughout the straining days of the session 
there was no more loyal supporter of the pres- 
ident and of the legislation recommended by 
him than Cong. John Mitchell of Marlboro, 
democratic representative of the 13th Massa- 
chusetts dist. The latter was on the job every 
day of the session. He was recorded on every 
important. measure. 

Not only was he a source of strength to 
the administration, in that his loyal support 
could always be depended upon, but his work 
in lining up the other democrats was of great 
value. A man of exceptional ability and of 
pleasing and gracious personality, he had 
great influence with his colleagues and this 
he was ever ready to exert in behalf of the 
administration policies. 


There were few members on the democratic 
side who made a closer study of the many 
big problems of the session than did Cong. Mit- 
chell, and, by the same token, there were few 
who had a better understanding of those 
questions, 

When the president made known his plans 
for currency reform, Cong. Mitchell was one 
of the first to declare his allegiance. He was 
thoroughly in sympathy with the proposition 


that the credit of the country should not be 
given exclusively to big business, but that the 
small merchant and business man and the 
struggling farmer should receive due consid- 
eration. "When the currency bill was passed, 
Cong. Mitchell was among those who went to 
the president and worked hardest to bring 
about the establishment of a reserve bank 
in Boston. 

Cong. Mitchell was particularly active in the 
fight for the anti-trust legislation. Throughout 
his public career an opponent of monopoly and 
a close student of industrial and economic 
conditions. He was well qualified to pass upon 
the important question of business reform. 

During the tariff session of congress, Mr. 
Mitchell stood shoulder to shoulder with the 
big democratic leaders in the fight to secure 
a revision of the tariff schedule that would 
make for a reduction in the cost of necessaries 
of life. At the same time he did everything 
possible to conserve the industrial interests of 
New England and of Massachusetts in par- 
ticular. 

Cong. Mitchell followed carefully every meas- 
ure affecting his district directly or indirectly. 


He was one of the strongest opponents of the 
Shackleford rural post roads bill, under which 
Massachusetts, which has spent more for wood 
roads than almost any other state in the union, 
would receive only $78,000 a year out of $12,- 
500,000 and would have to turn into the treas- 
ury nearly a million dollars. 

The Merrimac river and the Connecticut 
river appropriation bills received Cong. Mit- 
chell’s earnest support as did all other meas- 
ures to help the development and improvement 
of Massachusetts and New Engalnd waterways. 

Another matter in which Cong. Mitchell dis- 
tinguished himself was the part he played in 
the enactment of the Underwood tariff bill. 
The shoe manufacturers, instigated by repub- 
lican politicians in Massachusetts, made a 
dreadful outcry over the proposal to place 
shoes on the free list. That it was a dishon- 
est outburst was shown to the congressman 
from sections remote from New England, by 
the fact that they themselves made the sug- 
gestion during their fight for free hides when 
the Payne-Aildrich tariff bill was being consid- 
ered. svach and all of them told the republican 
ways and means committee that free shoes 
would not injure the trade at all if they could 
only get free hides. They got the latter, and 
when the Underwood tariff was up for consid- 
eration they refused to yield the boon of free 
shoes. The 10 per cent. duty on shoes was a 
gift from the committee and one the shoe men 
did not ask for. 

Sen. Lodge and the other high-tariff New 
Englanders led the fight. Cong. Mitchell, who 
comes from a shoe manufacturing section. con- 
sulted the manufacturers of Marlboro, Framing- 
ham and Hudson. He returned to Washington 
prepared to yield free shoes and thereafter 
fought for the president’s bill on that basis. 

Mr. Mitchell is a native of Mariboro. He 
was born in that town -in 1873, attended the 
public schools and later entered Boston co lege, 
from which he graduated in 1895. He then 
took up the study of law at Boston university 
and was admitted to the bar of Middlesex 
county. 

Running as a candidate for the house of 
representatives in a republican stronghold, he 
was elected in 1903 and was re-elected the 
three succeeding years, making in all four 
years that he served in the lower branch of 
the Massachusetts legislature. His record in 
the house made so favorable an impression up- 
on the voters of his district that, although it 
was a strong repubilean district, he was elect- 
ed to the senate in 1907 and re-elected in 1908. 
In the latter branch he distinguished himself 
in the famous battles for labor legislation and 
for the big progressive measures that were 
considered at the time. He was a. forceful 
speaker in debate and took charge of many im- 
portant measures, including the resolves for 
the direct nomination and election of United 
States senators. 

While in the legislature he served on 
committees on federal relations, parishes 
water supply, legal affairs, public service 
senate rules. He was always active on 
side of organized labor and in support of the 
working man. On the anti-injunction bil!, the 
peaceful persuasion and child 1abor measures 
and the employers liability bill, he was always 
on the side of the working class. 

He was first elected to/congress to fill cut 
the unexpired term of the late Cong. Tyrrell 
of Natick. He was defeated for the long term 
by Cong. Weeks, now the junior United States 
senator, by a handful of votes and upon the 
election of the latter to the senate, Mr. Mit- 
chell carried the district by a big margin. 

Cong. Mitchell has made good in every 5o- 
sition of trust that he has been placed by. his 
constituents and he will doubtless be re-elected 
to congress in the fall election. 
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AND AFTER WAR. 


By appealing to popular passion at the pres- 
ent time the governments of France, of Ger- 
many, of Austria, of Russia and some of the 
other countries may get a real popular feel- 
ing in favor of war, but in all of these coun- 
tries there are domestic troubles which a war 
may ultimately intensify, says the Lowell Sun. 
Italy, for instance, is in a very precarious 
position, for while she is bound to Germany 
and Austria by alliance, she has no love for 
Austria and the. Italian extremists would 
strive to raise up a strong feeling against the 
government if their country oppose Servia. In 
France and Germany too there is a growing 
sentiment against war, and when the enthu- 
siasm dies down and only misery and national 
debt remain as a legacy, this anti-war senti- 
ment may mean trouble for the _ respective 
governments. .A great world war now may 
hasten the advent of permanent peace and 
may put an end to some systems of govern- 
ment as well as to a few international feuds, 
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JAMES A. 


GALLIVAN 


South Boston Member of Congress Has Made Good in the Few Months He 


Has Served as Successor to Mayor Curley and Will Have 
Little Trouble in Securing Re-election. 


When a man, hardly six weeks a member 
of the national house of representatives, is 
‘called by the head of that body to substitute 
for him in the nerve-trying position of speak- 
er, it would seem that the man had something 
of the statesman in his make-up. Certainly 
that was the case with James A. Gallivan, con- 
gressman from the 12th dist. and a product of 
South Boston. 

When at the special election he swept into 
office on a tide of popularity that has seldom 
been approached in. the history of Boston pol- 


itics, it was said that a good man had been 
sent to the sacred halls of congress, a man 
who would keep up the noble traditions of 
James M. Curley, Patrick A. Collins and some 
others of the big men whod have represented 
Boston at Washington. 

It was not expected that he would prove to 
be a man who would win the immediate es- 
teem and admiration of a man who was the 
choice of a large part of the nation for the 
presidency, a man who was accustomed to 
weigh human nature for months before ac- 
cepting it as pure gold or rejecting it as di- 
luted dross. 

That Speaker Clark made no mistake was 
quickly shown by the manner in which Cong. 
Gallivan conducted the proceedings. When the 
debate seemed to be running away from him, 
with one masterly stroke of parliamentary 
law he calmed the troubled waters and so 
surprised the veterans who were lying in wait 
for him that the session passed off without 
further incident and Cong. Gallivan was es- 
tablished as one of the worth-while members 
of the national house. 


In ward 13, the heart of South Boston, where 
the congressman was born and bred, this was 
expected of him, for a boy who, in the dark 
days, was able to go through Harvard college, 
make the baseball team and become _ the 
prime favorite that ‘‘Jim’’ was is sure to 
hold a warm spot in the heart of those who 
dwell in that loyal district. Over thére they 
think that Mr. Gallivan could fill in for the 
president of the United States—and he proba- 
bly could, at that, if called upon to do so. He 
proved that he was a leader when he served 


on the street commission when he _ extri- 
cated it from some of the complex muddles 
into which a board of this sort is almost 


sure to become embroiled. 

The greatest proof of his invincible popu- 
larity perhaps, is the fact that in his proposal 
to go back to congress for the full term, he 
can find nothing but an agreement of minds 
that he should. No democrat of any weight 
in the district can be found to go against him, 
realizing that it would be an effort somewhat 
similar to that of the lady who tried to sweep 
the Atlantic ocean back with a broom. They 
cannot, for that matter, find a republican who 
will make the effort. The fertile brain of 
Herman Hormel, president of the city commit- 
tee, whose bounden duty it is to make people 
believe there is a republican party in Boston, 
may find a man to make the run, but it does 
not look good now. Probably there has not 
been in history such a tribute to a man as 
this, that there cannot be found a candidate 
of any party to run against him for such high 


office as member of congress. 


Everything in the life of James A, Gallivan 


has tended te show that it is more or less 
useless to oppose him for office; witness his 
campaign for street commissioner against 
John P. Dore, the strongest man in the city, 
so people thought until ‘‘Jim’’ Gallivan showed 
them better by defeating him. The fact that 
Mr. Gallivan came from the home of indomi- 
table men, ward 13 South Boston, and was a 
graduate of that now world famous nursery of 
greatness, the Lawrence School, destined him 
to make a strong bid for success in what- 
ever line he chose. He was also a graduate— 
and Franklin medallist—of the Boston Latin 
School, a course which has started on their 
way many of Boston’s great scholars. 

To tell about his actual life in cold hard 
facts it may be said that Gallivan was born 
48 years ago next October, graduated from 
the Lawrence Grammar school in 1879, the 
Boston Latin school in 1884 as a Franklin 
medal boy and Harvard in 1888. In Harvard 
he was a baseball player of fame deriving 
thereby a reputation in sport that was coun- 
trywide. In fact so great was it that he was 
attracted for a few years into journalism as a 
writer of sporting topics. 

But public life was calling to him and he 
soon was in the midst of the turmoil as a can- 
didate for the office of representative from 
ward 13. He was elected and served two 
years in the house. Then he was gent to 
the senate. While serving in these two 
branches Mr. Gallivan showed his knowledge 
of the people’s needs by obtaining for them 
heated cars and the first appropriation ever 
made for a state hospital for tuberculosis vic- 
tims. That was in 1896, when the campaign 
against the dread consumption had not reached 
the proportions it has now. Mr. Gallivan 
was the pioneer in that crusade. To continue 
his good work he also obtained the passage of 
the bill for free transfers on street cars. This, 
and: his heated car legislation, were victories 
won in the face of the determined opposition 
of the street railway lobby and of all the pow- 
erful public service corporations. 

After his service in the general court, Mr. 
yalliivan was chosen a street commissioner. 
John P. Dore, then at the height of his popu- 
larity, opposed him, but went down in defeat 
before the tremendous popularity of the 
South Boston man. For 13 years Gallivan 
served on this board with such uniform suc- 
cess that is recognized and appreciated by 
all the people of the city. 

Now with a greater field for his activities, 
James A. Gallivan is quite likely to become— 
is expected, in fact, by his friends,—a national 
figure. There are those, however, who declare 
that his great love for Boston and his pride 
in the achievements of this great city will de- 
termine him in the end to seek his laurels at 
home—and these make no secret of the hope 
that Mr. Gallivan may be the next mayor of 
Boston. : 
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PRACTICAL POLITICS 


MICHAEL P. PHELAN 


Lynn Congressman Has Established a Great Record for Massachusetts Men 
by His Active Part in Framing the Currency Measure Which 
Went into Effect Last Month. 


Few first year members of congress have 
so distinguished themselves as has Cong. 
Michael P. Phelan of the 7th Massachusetts 
district. This young democrat has in less 
than one year made a record that many vet- 
eran congressmen would be proud to possess. 
He has been the right hand man of Chairman 


Glass of the committee on banking and cur- 
rency which framed the Wilson currency bill 
and when the debate was opened he was 
given the unusual privilege of explaining it 
to the house and defending its provisions af- 
ter it had been attacked by the opposition. 

It isn’t often that a first year man in con- 
gress is given such a responsiiblity as well as 
the opportunity which it carries’ with it. 
Cong. Phelan made the most of it and when 
he concluded his defence of the bili he was 
congratulated on all sides for his able and 
clear exposition of an intricate and difficult 
subject. 

Cong. Phelan was one of the prominent fig- 
ures in the consideration of the currency bill 
from the day that the president submitted his 
message on the subject to congress. His ap- 
pointment to the committee on banking and 
currency was in itself a tribute to the young 
member from Lynn and indicated the esteem 
in which he was held by his associates and 
the high regard they had for his ability. Be- 
cause of his great work on the administration 
financial measure he has enjoyed the confid- 
ence of the president and of the leaders of 
congress to a great degree. ; 

There is no need of going into a detailed 
explanation of the currency act and what it 
means to the public. That has all been ex- 
plained time and again since the passage of 
the act. Suffice to say that it is one of the 
most beneficial pieces of legislation ever en- 
acted by the congress of the United States. 

Not only was Cong. Phelan prominent in 
connection with the currency legislation, but 
he took an active part in the consideration 
of many other of the big problems that con- 
fronted congress during the past session. He 
has proved himself a strong constructive force 
in law making. But while he has given much 
of his time and attention to the important 
matters of nation-wide import, he has not 
failed to look after the local wants and needs 
of his districts. He has worked hard to se- 
cure an appropriation for the development of 
Lynn harbor and was also an enthusiastic 
advocate of the proposition to have the Unit- 
ed States appropriate a million dollars tow- 
ards the development of the Merrimac river. 
He might have succeeded in getting through 
one or both of these measures had not the 
rivers and harbors bill, covering projected wa- 
terway improvements throughout the country, 
been rejected. 

On labor measures, Cong. Phelan was just 
as earnest an advocate of the laboring classes 
as he was when in the Massachusetts legis- 
lature. His entire record in congress has been 
one of which he and his constituents can 
justly be proud for he has proven a true 
representative, honest, able and one in kKeep- 
ing with the progressive thought of the pres- 
ent day. 

Cong. Michael F. Phelan was born in Lynn 
on Oct. 22, 1875, and received his early edu- 
cation in the public schools, later graduating 
from Harvard college and the Harvard law 
school. He obtained his law degree from the 
latter institution in 1900. Possessed of a fine 
mental equipment and an extremely winning 
personality that makes friends and holds 
them, it was only natural for him to get into 
politics. 

He was elected to the Massachusetts house 
in 1905 and 1906, and was one of the best 
thought of men on Beacon hill in his day. 
Although personally well fixed as to worldly 
goods, he was always found lined up with the 
people and against the corporations and po- 
litical bosses. He made good from the start 
as a legislator. He had charge of many im- 
portant bills, among them one for the dredg- 
ing of Lynn harbor for which he made a 
strong fight. His work in his first year at- 
tracted such attention that in his second he 
was given a place on the committee on judi- 
ciary—the prize committee of the legislature. 
As a member of that body he was a promi- 
nent figure in the fight for legislation against 


the bucket shops which resulted in the out- 
lawing of those institutions that had so long 
preyed upon the poor and unfortunate. He 
made one of the leading speeches for the bill 
and although a powerful lobby was arraigned 
against it, succeeded in putting it through. 
Cong. Phelan is a democrat of the independ- 


ent kind. Loyal to democratic principles he 
has never wavered from them. He has never 
been at the beck and call of any political boss 
or leader. In his whole career in public ser- 
vice he has impressed every one as a man 
who had ‘the courage of his convictions and 
was able to express them, without any en- 
tangling alliances. 


To show his progressiveness and his views 
on labor, it might be cited that he was one 
of the leading supporters of the eight hour 
bill for state and county employes when that 
measure first came up in the legislature, for 
the bill to allow peaceful persuasion of would- 
be strike-breakers during strikes and lockouts, 
for the bill to compel street railway compa- 
nies to equip their cars with lifting jacks, for 
a bill to prohibit corporations from making 
contributions for public purposes, bill to lib- 
eralize the law relating to cities and towns 
engaging in the public lighting business, di- 
rect nominations for state officers and direct 
elections of United States senators, to permit 
the voters to express their opinions on mat- 
ters of public policy and for every other 
measure sought by or in the interests of the 
plain, everyday people. 

As a lawyer Cong. Phelan is considered one 


‘of the best practicing attorneys in Essex 


county. He has handled some important cases © 


and has the respect and esteem of the bench. 
Besides his profession as a lawyer, which he 
practices on Lynn and Boston, he is interest- 
ed in the shoe manufacturing industry. 

He is one of the most popular men in the 
democratic party in the state and one of the 
strongest vote-getters. The latter fact is dem- 
onstrated by the manner in which he won his 
election to the present congress. The district 
had been considered safely republican, yet he 
won out over his republican opponent by a 
4009 plurality. He has only suffered one real 
political defeat in his career, that being when 
he ran for the senate in the fall of 1906. He 
lost out then by only 21 votes in the over- 
whelmingly republican ist Essex district—a 
district that has always been and is still 
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from the 


regarded as practically 
democratic standpoint. 


hopeless 


Cong. Phelan 
of the democratic party 
well as in the nation. 


is one of ‘the strong assets 
in Massachusetts as 


STEAMSHIPS AND THE FLAG. 


English papers assume that no_ belligerent 
would pay any attention to an American flag 
over a vessel transferred to our registry meére- 
ly for protection, says the Philadelphia~ Rec- 
ord. Possibly. But Americans own 600,000 or 
700,000 tons of shipping in the foreign trade 
under foreign flags, and there could be no 
pretence that this shipping was not in fact 
entitled to the protection of the American flag. 
The Red Star steamers, the Atlantic Trans- 
port line and the United Fruit fleet have been 
American property for years. To put the 
American flag over them would be no evasive 
device. Besides, there are many other vessels 
owned by Americans, we have a large fleet 
of coastwise steamers perfectly suitable for 
the ocean trade, and the railroads could do 
all the work they are now doing. There is 
enough neutral shipping; it is merely a ques- 
tion of how tempting the freight rates are. 
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ANDREW J. PETERS 


Congressman from the 11th Dist., Who Has Been Appointed by Pres. Wilson 
to be Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, One of the 
Foremost Men in Massachusetts Delegation. 


When Charles S. Hamlin resigned the posi- 
tion of assistant secretary of the United States 
treasury to accept an appointment to the new- 
ly created federal reserve board, Pres. Wilson 
was confronted with the problem of finding a 
Massachusetts democrat to replace Mr. Hamlin 
who could fill the latter’s shoes and who at the 
same time would be satisfactory to the dif- 
ferent factions of the Bay State democracy. 
The first alone was a pretty big proposition 
for Mr. Hamlin had won for himself the repu- 
tation of being one of the ablest officials in the 
government service. The second proposition 
was no less difficult, however, as anyone who 
knows Massachusetts politics will readily un- 
derstand. 

The president, however, seems to have a 
faculty for solving any problem that comes be- 
fore him with dispatch and good judgment and 
it didn’t take him long to decide who was the 
best man, from every standpoint, to select for 
the post left vacant by Mr. Hamlin. And the 
man selected was Cong. Andrew J. Peters of 
the 11th Massachusetts dist., who was serving 
his fourth consecutive term in the national 
house and had in that time made a record for 
himself that was excelled by no other New 
England democrat in that body. The appoint- 
ment was quickly confirmed by the senate and 
was received with commendation everywhere 
for Mr. Peters’ qualifications for the position 
were indisputable. He was the right man for 
the place. And it is worthy of comment that 
little if any rostile criticism with regard to 
the appointment of Cong. Peters came from 
any branch. of the state democracy. 

Andrew J. Peters has for years been one 
of the big assets the democratic party has had 
in Massachusetts. He represents the none too 
plentiful type of the American democrat, 
clean-cut in appearance, eloquent in speech, 
pleasing in manner and possessed of great 
ability. He has been a credit to his district, 
to the state and to his party. He has won 
a high place in congress and by doing so has 
reflected honor upon those who helped elect 
him. It is men of the type of Mr. Peters to 
whom a great deal of the credit for the suc- 
cesses of the democratic party of today is due. 
The congressman has at various times been 
mentioned for governor and as a candidate for 
mayor of Boston, but he has shown no in- 
clination whatever to go into any contest. 

Cong. Peters has a remarkable political rec- 
ord. As a campaigner and vote-getter he has 
few equals in Massachusetts. His personal 
magnetism and his manner of doing things 
draws supporters wherever he goes. His own 
congressional district,. set off by a republican 
legislature as a Stronghold for the republican 
party for years to come, is a sample of the 
esteem in which he is held by the people. 

Mr. Peters was born in Jamaica Plain on 
April 3, 1872 and prepared for college at St. 
Paul’s school, where he developed a_ strong 
taste for outdoor sports, especially acquatic. 
He was a clever oarsman, skipper and swim- 
mer. After leaving St. Paul’s he entered Har- 
vard college and took an active interest in 
athletics there but never permitted sports to 
interfere with his studies. In 1895*he received 
his degree at Harvard and entered the law 
school, from which he was graduated with 
honors three years later. After leaving the 
law school, Mr. Peters at once entered upon 
the practice of his profession and rapidly forg- 


ed to the front. 


In 1901 Mr, Peters first entered the political 
as a candidate for the house. His 
ward was heavily republican, yet he was elect- 
ed, receiving the support of a number of re- 
publicans in addition to the support of the 
members of his own party. He began his pub- 
lic career as a member of the Massachusetts 
house of 1902. In 1904 and 1905 he was elected 
senate, again carrying a_ republican 
stronghold. In the latter body he made a re- 


cord that has hardly been excelled by any 


other man ever elected to the legislature from 
Boston. With his record as a legislator, he 
went before the voters of the llth dist. as a 
eandidate for congress and swept the district 
with as much ease as though it had originally 
been laid out as a democratic stronghold. 
Every campaign after that was only a repeti- 
tion of the first one—a _ victory for Cong. 
Peters. He could undoubtedly have been re- 
nominated and re-elected this fall if he had 
declined the appointment to the position of 
assistant treasurer and had run for re-elec- 


tion as he was urged by many of his friends 
to do. 


Cong. Peters always had the support of a 
considerable number of republicans in his dis- 
trict, who admired his independence and ap- 
preciated that with him in congress they could 
rely on honest and faithful service. He has 


always been loyal 
racy but he has never permitted politics to 
sway him in passing upon questions of vital 
importance to the country’s interests. He has 
always been on the job and has been ever 
responsive to the wishes of his constituents. 
During his service in congress he has served 
on several of the most important committees, 
including the great ways and means committee 
which shaped the tariff legislation, and the 
committee on interstate and foreign commerce. 
The latter is the great railroad committee of 
the house and handles also such important 
subjects as pure food legislation and almost 
every other question of an essentially inter- 
state character. The ways and means com- 
mittee is the big committee of the house and 
the selection of Cong. Peters for a place on 
that body was the highest tribute that could 
have been paid to his ability by his demo- 
cratic colleagues. It gave him the greatest 
opportunity of his congressional career—a 
chance to try his hand in the framing of 
issues upon which his party would go the 
people. He was found not wanting. He meas- 
ured up to his opportunity. He labored early 
and late throughout the long special tariff 
session and his industry, his knowledge of 
tariff schedules and industrial conditions, his 


to the principles of democ- 


absolute integrity and his earnestness in the 
cause of tariff reform brought him side by 
side with the leaders. He won the confidence 
and respect of Majority Leader Underwood and 
was one of the latter’s closest advisers. He 
played a prominent part in the tariff discus- 
sions and was instrumental in warding off 
several blows that were aimed at Massachu- 
setts’ industries.- 

We will not attempt to tell the things that 
Cong. Peters has obtained for his district. To 
enumerate his accomplishments as a public offi- 
cial would require a good-sized volume. Even 
a brief outline’ would require several pages. 
Suffice it to say that he has been one of the 
most faithful and hard-working democrats in 
congress and that he has never betrayed 
any trust. His new position is one of great 
responsibilities but Mr. Peters will undoubted- 


ly acquit himself with credit, as he has in 


every public office he has filled. 


WHAT A GREAT WAR MEANS. 


The Boston Record sets it forth properly in 
the following editorial paragraph: “London 
financiers have figured ft out that a general 
European war would cost not less than $6,- 
000,000,000. And that does not reckon in the 
indirect losses, or the death and human suffer- 
ing not to be counted in dollars and cents.” 

Neither London financiers or anybody else, 
however, can figure waoat the full meaning 
would be and the full expense of a great war 
in which a number of nations might be in- 
volved. Modern war machinery is so vast and 
complicated and expensive that a mere busy 
skirmish might easily cost millions. A com- 
bat between fleets with disastrous results 
might easily cost the value of a fair-sized 
city. Outside the cash there is the blood and 
death and disarrangement of business affairs, 
which would plunge millions into woe and 
bring poverty in its train to untold thousands, 
A great war is a crime to humanity which 
it had hoped was merely a part of the 
world’s past history, 
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SAMUEL E. 


WINSLOW 


Worcester Manufacturer, Member of Congress, Has Ably Demonstrated to 
the People of Massachusetts How Valuable a Big Man of 
Affairs Can Be as a Public Official. 


Massachusetts has long been famous for its 
list of brilliant men in the national legislature 
at Washington, but among them all there 
is none who can show a greater record of 
achievement than the popular Samuel E. Wins- 

-low of Worcester, congressman from the 4th 
district and the man chosen to preside over 
the republican state convention next month. 

Samuel E. Winslow is an everyday person, 
educated both from books and from experi- 
ence, has no false idéas regarding the dig- 
nity of wealth—nor its responsibilities, for the 
matter of that—and is one of the best-liked 
citizéns of Worcester county, just as, for 
years, he has been one of the most public 
spirited. 

He has been, during these trying days for 
republicans, one of the bulwarks of that party 
in congress, as well as in the state. That is 
not to say that he has opposed Pres. Wilson 
nor condemned unheard the policies of the dem- 
ocratic majority in congress. He has done 
neither, except where his iteas of sound gov- 
ernment and theirs claShed. There was noth- 
ing personal about his attitude, even then. 
He made his own position clear, gave his rea- 
sons for believing as he did and then voted 
as his conscience dictated. He did the same 
when he and leaders of his own party dis- 
agreed. 

It has been, indeed, a time when Massachu- 
setts needed the services in congress of men 
who understood her needs and at the same time 
were*in a position to explain why those needs 
were peculiar to her. The Underwood tariff 
bill, for example, was so full of pitfalls for a 
purely manufacturing region that many New 
Englanders rushed at once to the conclusion 
that the ‘‘South’’ was trying ‘“‘to get’’ the peo- 
ple of this prosperous section—that it envied 
the prosperity of the ‘‘North’’ and was bound 
to destroy it if possible. Cong. Winslow is 
not one of those who hold that view. Such 
action on the part of any member of congress 
would be treason, in the first place, and politi- 
cally suicidal in the next. 

Cong. Winslow wou!ld be the last man in 
Washington to believe that any of his col- 
leagues, be they from the North, South, East 
or West, were traitors. He recognized early 
in his career that the interests of the South- 
erners might easily be and undoubtedly were 
very different, so far as tariff is concerned, 
from those of a northern man representing a 
manufacturing constituency. Such recognition, 
however, was only the precursor of explana- 
tion, for Cong. Winslow at once became busy 
with the agricultural members and showed 
them where the prosperity of New England de- 
pended to a great extent if not absolutely on 
tariff advantages. 

He was successful, in large measure, too, for 
there is little question that, if New England 
had not been represented by men like Cong. 
Winslow, the Underwood bill would have been 
a much more drastic measure than it has turn- 
ed out to be. He did more and better work in 
that regard than many others of the New Eng- 
land men. Some of them were recognized as 
such extreme partisans that they were practi- 
eally useless; others of them had had no busi- 
ness experience, hence could not talk convinc- 
ingly on the subject of tariff. Mr. Winslow 
was known to be an exceedingly honest, able 
and patriotic member of the house as well as 
the foremost business man in the country 
in his own line. 

He was one of the most active men in con- 
gress during the enactment of that law, but 
he has since then been equally busy. He took 
a big part in framing the currency act which 
went into effect in August and which will un- 
doubtedly revolutionize the financial system of 
the United States. His knowledge of finance 
and currency, coupled with his experience in 
business, was worth much to the committee 
that had the bill in charge. 

During the session now in existence he was 
one of the most faithful of the Massachusetts 
men. He was in his seat day by day, doing 
what he might to assist in unravelling, so far 
as this country is*concerned, the mesh of mar- 
tial circumstance in which it found itself. It 
was as a result of the work done by calm- 
minded, thinking men like Cong. Winslow that 
the strict neutrality of the United States was 
made possible. Pros. Wilson alone and un- 
aided could do little. He required the assis- 
tance of congress, and not that portion of 
congress that is violently partisan, either. 


When the merchant marine bill was before 
the house—that being one of the direct re- 
sults of the conflagration in WHurope—Cong. 
Winslow was one of the men whose advice 
was of great importance. He stood out at that 
time as one of the efficient members whose 
knowledge of business conditions generally 
and whose ability to face a crisis were at the 
disposal of the nation, regardless of party ties 
or partisan inclination. 


For Cong. Winslow, despite everything, a 


loyal He believes that the re- 


republican, 
publican policies are the correct ones for sta- 


ble governthent. It was only because the polic- 
ies of no party are designed to meet the sud- 
den problems of quick and unforeseen con- 
ditions that he acted with the president and 


the democrats; that and because he is, first 
of all, a patriot. 
He has been for many years, though, one 


of the most influential republicans in Massa- 
chusetts. During that time he has taken an 
active interest in the candidates of the party 
on the state ticket, and in Worcester, city and 
county, he has been the mainspring of effort. 
It was his untiring energy that made the or- 
ganization so strong there and it was his 
strategies that reduced the democracy to a 
fragment, except in the city, where, it is true, 
it has always maintained considerable strength, 
although not enough to turn the city from the 
republicans. 

It may be said in this connection that Mr. 
Winslow possesses some strength even among 
the democrats, for his kindly disposition, fair- 
minded methods of dealing with labor and 
genial personality has made friends for him 


among all parties. The result of that was 

shown in the campaign of 1912, when, with the 

republican party splitting everywhere. Cong, 

Winslow had no difficulty in winning his Seat, 

History, so say those who understand the sit- 
uation in Worcester, will repeat itself this 

year, for the 4th dist. is one of those already 

conceded to the republicans, even by the dem- 

ocrats. 

Mr. Winslow was born in Worcester on April 
11, 1862, attended the public schools there and 
was graduated from Williston seminary. From 
that institution he went to Harvard, from 
which he was graduated in 1885 with an A. B. 
degree. While at the university he was cap- 
tain of the baseball team and college history 
relates that he was one of Harvard’s best 
captains, as well as a player of marked ability. 

He was chairman of the republican city 
committee of Worcester when he was only 28 
years old and for three years he fought suc- 
cessful campaigns that attracted general at- 
tention to his ability. From the chairmanship 
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of the city committee he stepped directly into 
the chairmanship of the republican state com- 
mittee, being the youngest chairman the state 
committee has ever had. His task was to re-. 
deem the state from the democratic victories — 
of William E. Russell. The vigor ot the cam-_ 
paign he waged for Frederic T. Greenhalge iS 
still well remembered. Most clearly of all 
from thoSe campaigns stands out the récollec- — 
tion that he was the real manager, and not a 
subordinate to a concealed board of strategy. 
In 1890 he was a member of Gov. Brackett’sS 
staff. ’ 

Ever since his service as chairman of th 
state committee, he has taken an active p 
in republican politics, as an adviser in man 
state and local campaigns and a delegate t 
many conventions. In 1908 he was chose 
delegate to the republican national conventio: 
the year of the lively contest between tho 
who wished a delegation pledged to Taft an 
those who decried an unpledged delegation. — 

In recent years Cong. Winslow added to hi 
reputation as a successful manager of cam 
paigns by conducting several in Worcester 
victory. i 


: 


You may remember the steady, plugging boy 
_in school who studied hard while some of his 
more brilliant fellows were telling how much 
chey had done and intended to do, but some- 
how were never caught in the act. You will 
-_ remember also that this steady youth grad- 
uated at the head of his class to the great 
- surprise of everyone except his fond parents, 
. and later became head of a bank, or railroad 
lawyer, or a member of the executive coun- 
cil—not that the positions are similar. 
Remembering all this will help you under- 
stand the case of Counc. Hdward G@. Froth- 


ingham of Haverhill, who appears to be like- 
ly to accomplish the unprecdented feat of be- 
ing elected as councilor from the 5th dist. for 
the fourth time. 

And his disregard of precedent, by the way, 
seems to. be about the only argument that 
his opponents have managed to dig up to use 
against him. By the time the legislature had 
concluded its labors this year, candidates for 
the republican nomination to succeed Mr. 
Frothingham began to let it be known that, 
inasmuch as he had served three terms, he 
would not be a candidate for another. Counc. 
Frothingham said nothing, and was not, as a 
matter of fact, eager to go through another 
campaign. 

Some of the most responsible and influential 
republicans in the district urged him to be a 
candidate for re-election, and men of other 
political parties joined. Newspapers in the 
district spoke well of his service. The result 
‘was that Mr. Frothingham, who had been say- 
ing nothing, but listening carefully to the talk 
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EDWARD G. FROTHINGHAM 


Haverhill Man, Candidate for Fourth Term in the 
Regarded by His Colleagues as One of the Ablest Officials in That Body 
and One Whose Experience Has Been Worth Much to the State. 


Executive Council, 


of prospective candidates, announced his 
candidacy for a fourth term, and his reasons 
therefore, and got busy right away with his 
campaign. 

The announcement of his candidacy was on 
the whole well received in the district, ana 
at the present sitting it would appear that he 
will secure the nomination and a re-election. 
He will be a hard man to defeat. 

It was back in 1909 when Mr. Frothingham 
first ran for council. It was when the old 
convention system made it possible for dele- 
gates pledged to one candidate to calmly vote 


Frothingham 
there 
were some who did not live up to _ their 
pledges and the nomination went to another 
man. Dr. Frothingham thereupon showed 
himself a good loser by taking off his coat 
and working for.the election of his opponent, 
who was elected and then re-elected. 

In 1911 Mr. Frothingham appeared again in 
the lists, and captured the nomination after 
a sharp skirmish. He was re-elected in 1912, 
and again in 1913. 

Regardless of party lines, Mr. Frothingham 
is very popular. He is always courteous to 
a painstaking degree; if he can properly do a 
favor for anyone, he will go the limit—and 
usually does the favor. He has a high ap- 
preciation of the dignity of his position; his 
word needs no bonding company to back it 
up; he“is conscientious and efficient in his 
work and he is sane and well-balanced. He 
is in addition a very modest man. 

Mr. Frothingham served this year on the 


and although Dr. 


fer another, 
had a majority of the delegates-elect, 
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pardons, 
military 


important council committees on 
charitable institutions and _ prisons, 
and naval affairs and State House. 

The unfortunate prisoner, deserving of a 
pardon, has a warm and steadfast champion in 
Mr. Frothingham, but at the same time he 
sees to it' that the case is a deserving one. 
As a member of the committee on charitable 
institutions and prisons, Mr. Frothingham de- 
clined to be drawn into a controversy with 
the state board of prison commissioners, which 
might have upset the entire penal system of 
the state. 

The Mexican crisis made work on the com- 
mittee on military and naval affairs no easy 
job. The members of this committee had to 
keep in almost constant touch with the con- 
dition of the militia and naval brigade and 
help out in the preparations to place both on 
a war footing. 

The contracts for the building of the new 
$750,000 east wing to the State house kept the 
Essex county councillor busy on the commit- 
tee on State house. There were several sharp 
disputes over contracts connected with this 
building, and Counc. Frothingham was success- 
ful as a mediator on more than one oecasion. 

Mr. Frothingham has for a long tinie been 
one of Havertill’s foremost citizens. He be- 
longs to one of the oldest families in the state; 
some of his ancestors came over with Roger 
Conant and helped found the Bay colony. He 
was born in Gloucester and removed to Haver- 
hill early in life, being for many years one 
of the foremost apothecaries of that city. 

His public career has been one of service. 
In 1885 and 1886 he was elected to the house, 
where he was regarded as one of the leading 
members. In 1894 he was sent to the senate 
from the 4th Essex dist., then consisting of 
Amesbury, Haverhill, Merrimac, Salisbury and 
four wards of Newburyport. In the house he 
had been house chairman of the committee on 
public health, and in the senate he was made 
senate chairman of that committee. He was 
also on the committee on State house, one of 
the most important legislative committees of 
that time, as the new State house annex was 
nearly completed. 

Mr. Frothingham was returned to the senate 
the next year and made senate chairman of 
the committee on State house, and as such he 
virtually had the entire’ direction of the 
equipment, furnishing and seating of the 
members of the two branches of the legisla- 
ture, after the State house annex was ready 
for occupancy. The metropolitan water an] 
sewerage board was created in the same year, 
and as a member of the committee on water 
supply Mr. Frothingham had a lot to do with 
that legislation. In his second year Mr. Froth- 
ingham was also a member of the important 
committees on constitutional amendments and 
taxation which passed on a lot of important 
legislation. During his two years in the sen- 
ate he waS a member of a special committee 
which redistricted the state into 40 senatortal 
districts. 

Mr. Frothingham cares for estates, is a 
member of the Massachusetts, Essex and Miti- 
dlesex clubs, and as things look now he will 
still be Counc. Frothingham’ in 1914, 


WORLD WAR AND WORLD FAIR, 


It has been decided to go ahead with the 
Panama-Pacific exposition without regard to 
the war. The war cannot detract largely from 
the success of the enterprise despite an im- 
pression that world wars and world fairs do 
not go well together. 


PROHIBITION EXEMPLIFIED. 


A Main sheriff discovered trunks a few 
days ago that had been shipped into the state 
loaded with whiskey. It is hard to keep out 
the stuff when-a demand for it exists, yet offi- 
cers can make the traffic unpleasant when they 
attend to business. 


NEW BRUNSWICK PATRIOTS. | 


Canadians are rushing into Maine to avoid 
the possibility of being drafted into the 
army, and help in the potato fields of the 
Pine Tree state was never so plentiful and 
cheap. Most of them have joined the Guar- 
dians of Liberty since coming over, at least 
so it is said. 


CUT OUT THE CUTOUTS. 


In some cities drivers are being fined for 
running their automobiles with the cutouts 
open. That offence is annoying, but not nearly 
so serious as many others of which some au- 
tomobilists are guilty. 
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PRACTICAL POLITICS 


ALEXANDER 


McGREGOR 


Retiring Member of the Executive Council Shows Great Strength of 
Character and Much Wisdom in Government During His Career on 
Beacon Hill and May Soon Be Drafted for Higher Honors. 


Councr. Alexander McGregor of Malden, hav-. 
ing served three terms in the executive coun- 
cil, has made up his mind to retire from that 
body. His retirement is a distinct loss to the 
commonwealth and his district for no man 
has ever served the state more faithfully in 
the council than he and no man combined in a 
more eminent degree the various qualifications 
for efficient service there. The voters of the 
4th councillor dist. will have a hard task to 
find a man to acceptably fill the place left 
vacant by Mr. McGregor. 

It may be that there have been in the 
council in years past men of greater brilliancy, 
men who knew better how to appeal to the 
‘ populace with glittering promises and claims 
framed in golden phrases. But among all 
the shining lights of the governor’s cabinet, 
there has never been a harder worker, a more 
conscientious, faithful, level-headed adviser 
than Alexander McGregor or one who, under 
all circumstances, hewed closer to the line 
of duty as he saw it. 

His three years in the council, with a demo- 
cratic governor and lieutenant-governor and 
this year with an anti-republican majority, 
have been under trying conditions, calling for 
the exercise of the utmost self-restraint, the 
utmost common sense, courage and business 
judgment. He has stood like a rock for what 
he believed right and against what he be- 
lieved to be wrong. He has not hesitated to 
stand with the governor when he felt that the 
governor was in the right and he has not 
hesitated to oppose the chief executive when 
the latter, in his opinion, was in the wrong. 
Always he has kent in touch with the people 
he represents, with his constituency and as 
far as possible with the people of the whole 
state, and his sole aim has always been to 
do for them what he honestly believed their 
best interests demanded. 

Such service as he rendered is not likely to 
be lightly regarded or soon forgotten and 
there is little question that Mr. McGregor’s 
retirement from the council does not mean 
his retirement for all time from »ublic life, 
for there are higher offices to which he may 
well aspire, and to which, whether he aspires 
or not, the people of Massachusetts will in 
time want to elevate him. 

Shortly after he announced his intention not 
to be a candidate for a fourth term in the 
council, a boom was set in motion for him by 


admiring republicans all over the state for 
the lienten'ant-governorship. Republicans 
everywhere, of all factions, stood ready to 


support him but the councillor refused to run. 
His letter of withdrawal, which follows in part, 
denotes the _ sincere republican, whose first 
thought-is of the party: 

“T am keenly conscious of the loyalty and 
enthusiasm of the many friends who have urg- 
ed and urged me to announce my candidacy 
for the lientenant-governorship. I am more 
than appreciative of their kindness and good 
will. I am profoundly grateful. Their con- 
fidence in my vote-getting ability and their 
unswerving support and faith in me is both 
an inspiration and a delight, but under no cir- 
cumstances will I be a candidate this year. 

“There is nothing in the political situation 
that demands it. Any of the four declared 
candidates will effectively round out the ticket 
and help it to be a winner. With men like 
Cushing, Stevens, Goetting and Fish to select 
from, the state will be splendidly served, who- 
ever is chosen the popular candidate. 

“This is the time for republicans to recon- 
cile differences, not promote them; to con- 
sider party success rather than personal tri- 
umphs. With Mr. McCall as the leader, the 
republicans are going to sweep the state this 
fall. All signs and portents show this. When 
the campaign opens, I may be depended upon 
to do all in my power to elect the entire re- 
publican ticket, but I want to serve in the 
ranks.”’ 

This was not Mr. McGregor’s first refusal to 
run for high office. During the past two years 
he has been urged many times to run for 
governor or _ lieutenant-governor. He has 
never, however, been a seeker after office 
simply out of a desire to gain honors for him- 
self. The spirit of patience and self-effacement 
that was displayed by him in his declination to 
run for lieutenant-governor this year has 
been characteristic of his actions throughout 
his political career. 

That this is appreciated by the rank and file 


of the republican party is evidenced by the 
manner in which his popularity persists. Even 
after he had issued his statement on the lieu- 
tenant-governorship, his stock rose greatly 
and he is now being talked of as the candidate 
for governor next year, should Gov. Walsh de- 
feat former Cong. Samuel W. McCall in the 
election now approaching. In the event of 
Mr. McCall’s defeat in November, there is no 
doubt that the republicans will give over the 


task of trying to ‘‘come back’’ under the lead- 
ership of any of the men who were in power 
prévious to its downfall. They will’ undoubt- 
edly turn td the young men of business, now 
so enthusiastically trying to rehabilitate the 
organization, and among them none has won 
so high a place in the estimation of voting 
republicans as Mr. McGregor and none is so 
prominently placed in the public eye nor has 
done more for the party than he. He has been 
a potent force in the party, who rang true at 
a time when the sledding was hard and when 
everybody who had a grievance thought it an 
excellent time to smite the party that had 
made things easy for them previously. 
Alexander McGregor was born in Ontario, 
Can., April 9, 1866. He began his business 
career in New York, but soon same to Boston, 
where he associated himself with several finan- 
cial institutions before entering the employ of 
Houghton & Dutton in 1897. Within three 
years he was admitted to partnership in the 
firm, and when the firm was incorporated he 
was chosen treasurer. He has proved him- 
self one of Boston’s most progressive mer- 
chants. Among his business’ associates he 
stands in the highest place. They regard him 


as a clean, square man, one who means what 
he says, keeps his word, is prompt in meeting 
his obligations of whatever character 
worthy of the utmost confidence. 

Mr. McGregor is of Scotch ancestry and 
proud of it. His paternal grandfather, the Rey. 
Dugald McGregor, was a native of Glasgow. 
He had five sons, all of whom became minis- 
ters of the gospel. The oldest son and father 
of Alexander, was born in Glasgow in 1834, 
After being graduated from the University of 
Edinburgh and teaching school in the Island 
of Lewis for a year, he accepted a call to 
Ontario, where he preached for twelve years. 
He was highly respected throughout Upper 
Canada as a man anda preacher. He died in 
Pawtucket, R. I., where he had been settled 
for 16 years as pastor of the First Congrega- 
tional church. 

Councr. McGregor is prominent in many or- 
ganizations, social and business, but the warm- 
est spot in his heart is kept for the Scots’ 


Charitable Society of Boston—the oldest chari- 
table society in the city. He was president 
of the organization for two years. He has béen 
prominent in the republican party for many 
years and before his election to the council, 
was a powerful factor in various state cam- 
paigns. He was president of the Massachu- 
setts Republican club in 1912 and made one of 
the most efficient leaders that organization 
ever had. 


+ 
IMITATING MAMMA. 


While playing with a pair of shears little 
Laura severed one of the prettiest of her gol- 
den curls. : 

“My dear child, why did you do _ that?” 
asked Aunt Mary who came to call soon af- 
terward. 

“T wanted ’em so I could take ’em off and 
hang ’em “on the bureau,”’ explained the little 
girl, “just like mamma _  does.’’-—New York 
Globe, 


Unless a man is willing to admit his ignor- 
ance, he will never he in a position to learn. 
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TIMOTHY J. BUCKLEY 


Charlestown Member of the Executive Council, Worked Assiduously in His 
Efforts to See That All State Contracts Were So Worded That 
the Workers as Well as Their Bosses Were Protected. 


the executive council entails 
especially if one 
district, as was 


Membership in 
a great deal of hard work, 
be from the metropolitan 
Councr. Timothy J. Buckley. No branch of 
_the entire public service demands so many 
qualifications of fitness as does the council. 
The activities of that board are many, the de- 
mands on the time and thought of the mem- 
bers are great. 

This is especially true of the man who is 
elected to represent a metropolitan district. 
He becomes’ at the moment of his election the 
all the more important in- 
terests in the state. He is, as a matter of 
fact, the man upon whom the great business 
concerns of the city, and these include the 
greatest and most active and most successful 
in the state, are perforce, compelled to rely. It 
is for that reason that the business men of 
Boston are enthusiastic over the candidacy of 
Councr. Buckley for re-election. 

He has been, however, not only the rep- 
resentative of the business interests in the 
council, but also of the workingmen, and this 
was proved very conclusively during the pre- 
liminary discussions regarding appropriations 
for the new wing to the State house. 

Placing the contracts for that undertaking 
Was a very delicate thing, for it was neces- 
sary not only to protect the interests of the 
contractors and the state, but also, Mr. Buck- 
ley insisted, it was equally necessary to pro- 
tect the laborers employed to do the. work. 
He raised the question of workingmen’s remu- 
neration when the appropriations were being 
considered by the council, but he had raised it 
previously, when the council was called upon 
to award the contracts. As a result of his 
efforts the hours of the laborers have been 
amply protected and it will probably be found 
later, when the structure begins to assume 
shape and more skilled workers are employed, 
that their interests have been looked after, too. 
That was the intention of the council, at any 
rate, when it followed Couner Buckley’s lead. 
The matter was so carefully gone over at the 
time that it is quite unlikely the state will be 


called on to face a strike or other labor trou- 
ble on the building. 
There were those in the. council who de- 


clared outright that labor should not be given 
consideration in the matter of awarding the 
contracts—that that might best be left to the 
contractors themselves. 


Mr. Buckley pointed out that it was better 
to provide against strikes and labor troubles 
at the time the contracts are awarded than 
later, when possible disagreements might 
reach a head. This could only discourage 
everybody, he said, while if precautions were 
taken when the contracts were awarded there 
would be nothing. to worry anybody. 

He declared that the state is not niggardly: 
that it is willing to pay the contractors good 
money for the work they turn in, but that it 
should demand of them that the workmen 
participate in their prosperity at least to the 
extent that they be protected against Starva- 
tion wages and longer hours than are con- 
sidered good for the worker and for society 
as a whole. His arguments won the day, and 
for that the workingmen of Boston have every 
reason to be thankful that Timothy J. Buck- 
ley was a member of the council when the 
state house contracts were awarded. 

Mr. Buckley made the same argument on 
every contract that was awarded during the 
year. Improvements at the public institu- 
‘tions ceased to be “good things’ for the con- 
tractors, the latter being compelled to abide 
by the prevailing wage scales in their callings 
“and to accord the workers under them the 
“short work-day those in actual employ. of the 
_state are privileged to enjoy. As a result of 
“the introduction of this policy many evils and 
_abuses have been corrected during the last 
, year and the unfortunate laborers, many of 
whom come here from distant countries. 


Councr. Buckley was one of Gov. Walsh’s 
-selections for a place on the council commit- 


tee on pardons, charitable institutions and 
prisons. This was a particularly pleasing as- 
-signment to the Charlestown man, for no 


member of the body understood so well as 
he the needs of the big prison on the Point. 
His work for that institution and for the men 
employed there, to say nothing of the un- 


.fortunates imprisoned there, was of a high or-. 


der and was appreciated to a great degree by 


the governor and the other members of the 
council. 

He also was given a place on the commit- 
tee on harbors and public lands and yrail- 
roads, one of the most important in many 
ways in the council. He worked from the be- 


ginning of the session to thé end for better 


harbor facilities, and where the legislature had 
did his utmost to 


appropriated the money he 


see that the contracts were awarded to men 
who treated their employees with the most 
consideration. He was one of the governor’s 
staunchest supporters in the matter of scrutin- 
izing the contracts for the big dry dock at 
South Boston as- well as those for the big 
Commonwealth pier in course of construction 
there. When the Mystic river appropriations 
were before the council it was his advice that 
was generally followed, with the 
the business along that stream will within the 
next few years show a tremendous growth—at 
least it will if the merchants of Boston do 
their part and provide the_ shipping. The 
council has provided for the waterway facilities 
and it now will become the duty of the ship- 
pers to do the remainder. It is likely that 
as a result of the work done by Councr, Buck- 
ley and his associates that thouSands of men 
will find employment along the Mystic river 
and the Boston waterfront within the next few 
years. y 

Councr. Buckley Was one of Gov. 
staunchest supporters in the matter of ap- 
pointments. He stood many times between 
the governor and the efforts of the republi- 
ean councillors to put that. official “in a hole,” 


Walsh’s 


result that - 


a favorite -—pastime of jrepubilicans when a 
democrat occupies the chair of the state’s 
chief executive. The fact that the governor 
was so uniformly successful—and results prove 
that no democratic governor in the history, of 
the state was more so—in securing confirma- 
tion of his appointees, illustrates probably as 
nothing else could how fortunate he was in 
having men like Councr. Buckley and a few 
others in the council to help him out in the 
tough cases, these latter generally being when 
he named democrats to salaried positions. 

Mr. Buckley has long been a leader in Ward 
5, Where he lives and has taken an active 
part in the politics there ever since he was 
elected to the house in 1905. He was after- 
ward elected to the city council after the 
adoption of the present charter and was easily 
one of the most influential members of that 
body. i 

Mr. Buckley was born in Ireland, but came 


to this country with his parents when he was 
about 12 years of age. He attended the pub- 
lic school for a year or two thereafter, but 
was obliged to secure employment while still 
a boy. He studied evenings and in winter 
attended the evening schools. In this way 
he secured his education, graduating from the 
Boston evening high school in 1897, having 
also the honor of being the first Charlestown 
boy to attain to that distinction. He next 
studied law and in 1902 was graduated from 
the Boston Evening Law school, being admit- 
ted to the bar the Same year. 

He did not actively practice his profession, 
however, until 1910, for. the reason that 
Gen. Charles H. Taylor, publisher of the 
Boston Globe, refused to listen to any 
suggestion by which he might lose an 
efficient private secretary, a position™ Mr. 
Buckley had held for some years’. previous 
to passing the bar examinations. Mr. Buck- 
ley’s proficiency as a stenographer was well 


understood by the school authorities, how- 
ever, and they prevailed upon him to ae- 


cept a post as teacher of that difficult sub- 
ject in the Charlestown Evening High school. 
He has‘ held that position ever since. 
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HOGAN 


Councillor from the 6th Dist. an Able Business Man and Administrator, Has 
Been One of the Strong Figures in the State Government of 
the Year Now Reaching Its Close. 


It has remained for the 6th councillor dis- 
trict to demonstrate to the remainder of the 
state that the executive council is a very im- 
portant part of the commonwealth’s govern- 
ment. Counce. John J. Hogan of Lowell has 
demonstrated it, at any rate, and, since he 
represents the 6th district, the people there 
are entitled to all the credit that comes from 
sending him to Beacon hill. 

Counce. Hogan had passed through a long 


eareer of activity in, many lines that especial- 
ly fitted him for the task of solving the va- 
rious problems that confront the governor 
and the executive department. It may seem 
strange to many that the council has import- 
ant duties to perform—and in the old days, 
not so long since, either, membership in it 
was looked upon as honor to be handed out 
to men who had attained prominence in their 
own localities. Sometmes they attained it 
because of ability to conduct a fish market 
or a bakery and sometimes because they had 
held. other offices for so long the people re- 
fused to re-elect them and thus qualified 
them to round out their careers in the coun- 
cil as the highest point to which they might 
aspire. 

There were a few other reasons for sending 
men to the capitol as councillors, but seldom 
did they have anything to do with adding to 
the efficiency of the government. This year, 
though, the 6th district concluded it was time 
to bring about a change and they did it by 
sending Counc. Hogan to’ ‘‘the hill.”” Now, be 
it known, Counc. Hogan is none other than 
John J. Hogan, one of the leading business 
lawyers of Middlesex county, a man of affairs, 
a well Known bank official and a business man 
of considerable organizing ability. He under- 
stood the problems. of an executive and under- 
stood them thoroughly. More than that, he 
understood the' financial problems that con- 
front an enterprise like the state, made up as 
it is of various interests widely separated. 

Mr. Hogan, though, possessed other qualifica- 
tions that especially fitted him for an advis- 
ory position such as that required by mem- 
bership in a body like the executive council. 
Years. ago, when he first undertook the prac- 
tice of law, circumstance partly and inclination 
more so, decreed that he should become con- 
nected in a legal capacity with some of the 
largest business enterprises of his city. He 
came, as a result, to know the problems that 
confront: the big business man, and to real- 
ize that they are considerably different from 
the problems the “‘little’? business man, opera- 
ting a single plant with a single interest, is 
obliged to face. 

These qualifications naturally made him a 
valuable man in the executive council, and the 
fact was recognized when it came time to make 
up the committees of that body. To appreci- 
ate the importance of this ceremony, which is 
the first step in the council’s organization each 
year, it is well to bear in mind just what the 
functions of the governor’s council are. 

That body, to state it briefly, has charge of 
all the state’s expenditures. It is charged, too, 
with the duty of passing upon all but a very 
few of the governor’s appointments. The leg- 
islature appropriates money for the militia, 
the various institutions, for the commissions, 
for many enterprises. Once the money is ap- 
propriated, however, it is the council’s duty 
to see that the expenditures are wisely made. 
The legislature oftentimes has no information 
before it more than the plausible arguments 
presented by those interested in securing the 
money. It is the council’s duty, after the ap- 
propriation has been made, to look into the 
matter itself, to determine whether or not 
the estimates have been too generous and to 
see that the department receiving the money 
puts it to the best use and in such way that 
the state shall receive full value for every dol- 
lar spent. 

Mr. Hogan, because of his demonstrated 
fitnéss for the task, was put on the committee 
on pardons, charitable institutions and prisons, 
the two latter of which consume almost two- 
thirds of the money appropriated annually by 
the legislature. As to the matter of pardons, 
no man in the council of 1914 was more in- 
clined to be charitable than he. In every case 
that came before the committee where reform 
was likely to be promoted by the extension 


‘ 


of clemency, Mr. Hogan favored pardons. He 
fought against the idea of ‘‘punishment” for 
offenders against the law. It was he also who 
worked hardest for justice by the executive 
department when it appeared as if the sen- 
tence_imposed by the court was out of pro- 
portion to the offence charged or when it was 
obvious that sentence had heen influenced by 
feeling that existed immediately after the com- 
mission of the offence. Mr. Hogan was, in 
fact, charitable to the unfortunate. He was, 
on the other hand, very stern where the dic- 
tates of exact justice demanded that the pris- 


his 


out 
the ultimate end of 


oner seeking pardon should serve 
term, or where reform, 
imprisonment, as well as of pardon, seemed 
not to be promoted by the extension of clem- 
ency in a particular case. 

It was in dealing with the appropriations 
for the charitable institutions and the prisons 
that Mr. Hogan was at his best. His business 
training enabled him to gauge accurately the 
duty a dollar should do, once he had the range 
of prices paid by the state te guide him. He 
insisted that the money for the institutions, 
for instance, showd be expended in the inter- 
est of the inmates, and not merely for the 
beautification of that part of the building or 
grounds inhabited by the officials. He met with 
a great deal of success in working out this 
problem, with the result that today the insti- 
tutions are on a higher plane of efficiency 
than ever before. 

Another important committee in the coun- 
cil is that of finance, accounts and warrants. 
This deals with all the state expenditures, in- 


‘val brigade. 


cluding the departments at the state house, 
the legislature, and the committees named by 
the latter body. Mr. Hogan was given place 
on that also, the benefits of his business 
training being sought by his colleagues at 
every point possible. r 

He also served on the committee on military 
and naval affairs, which passes upon all the 
appropriations, all the equipment and all the 
other paraphernalia of the militia and the na- 
It is a most important commit- 
tee assignment, and, if given to one not in 
sympathy with the militia, could be made an 
instrument to handicap the soldier boys tre- 
mendously. Mr. Hogan, though, was in sympa-— 
thy with the soldiers and with the success of 
the military organization. He with others is — 
responsible for many of the improvements the 
last year has brought forth and for many of 
the comforts the various companies are now or 
privileged to enjoy. a 

Mr. Hogan was born in Lowell on July 10, | 
1857, and was educated in the public schools : 
there and under private tutors. He studied — 
law when a young man and for five years was — 
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city solicitor of his native city, being chosen 
to that post in 1891 and continuing throug! 
1892, 1893, 1894 and 1895. He served in the 
common council of Lowell in 1883 and w 
president of that body in 1884, stepping fror 
that position into the house of representatives, 
where he served two terms, in 1885 and 1886 
He was grand regent of the Royal Arcanum for 
Massachusetts in 1908 and 1909 and is at pres 
ent supreme trustee of the order in the Unit- 
ed States. In addition to his membership ir 
the Royal Arcanum he is a Knight of Colum- 
bus and a member of the American Irish His- 
torical society. His business connections are 
important, he being president of the Washing 
ton Savings bank of Lowell, a director in and 
counsel for the Lowell Trust company and 
also president of the Lowell Insulated Wir 
company. 


Every man has an excuse for wanting the 
earth, but his excuse is never satisfactory t 
his -neighbors. 
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_EBEN S. S. KEITH 


+, 


Councillor from the Cape District Adheres to His Determination to Retire 


From Public Life, but Is Certain to be Drafted by His 


Party at Home for Higher Honors. 


_ After six consecutive years of conscientious 
and faithful public service, Councr. Eben S. S. 
Keith of Bourne, member of the governor’s 
council for the last three years, is to retire 
from public life, temporarily at least, at the 
expiration of his present term. He announced 
some time ago that he would not be a candi- 
date for re-election to the council and de- 
clared that he would seek no other political 
honors, although many prominent republicans 


. who have watched with pride the rapid rise 


of the gentleman from the Cape in public life, 
urged him to become a candidate for the re- 
publican nomination for lieutenant-governor. 

Councr. Keith’s retirement is a distinct loss 
_to the commonwealth and to his district, for 
no man ever served more faithfully than he, 
and no man combined in a more eminent de- 
gree the various qualifications for efficient 
service. The council is a place of great re- 
sponsibility, a place demanded ability of high 
order and a knowledge of business. The man 
big enough to be the ideal councillor is a man 
big enough to be an ideal governor—big enough 


_ to fill acceptably almost any office. There are 


no ideal councillors, of course, but Mr. Keith 
comes as near to deserving that characteriza- 
tion as any man who has served in that body. 
Which is saying quite a good deal. 

Mr. Keith is not, in the ordinary sense, a 
Politiciam. He is essentially a business man. 
He is owner and manager of the great Keith 
ear factories, at Sagamore, in Bourne, and as 
the head of that plant has demonstrated busi- 
ness ability and industry that has served not 
only to make him a man of wealth, but has 


also been a blessing to the community in 
which he lives and thrives. 

The experience which has been his in the 
building up of his great business he has turned 
to the account of the state during his three 
years as senator and three more as council- 
lor. It has been of the utmost service in con- 
nection with many vital problems of govern- 
ment. 

It is safe to say that, 
business judgment, 


through his sound 
Councr. Keith has saved 


the state thousands of dollars 


during his 
three years as councillor. Believing that the 
state is entitled to receive a dollar’s worth for 
every dollar expended. Councr. Keith has 
treated every question that has come before 
him on its merits. He has looked into every 
appropration upon which he was asked to act 
with the same carefulness that he would use 
in his own private business and which has 
had much to do with his success as a busi- 
ness man, 

He is one of those men—and there cannot 
be too many of them—who sees no reason 
why there should be politics in the discharge 
of public service, once a man has been elected 
to office. He looks on the administration of 
the business affairs of state government as a 
successful business man would regard a busi- 
ness proposition. 

Mr. Keith has given freely of his time, his 
energy and his knowledge of affairs in the 
administration of state matters. No man has 
been more punctual than the member from 
the 1st district, and he has never charged the 
state a cent for traveling expenses, Whatever 
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he has done in politics has been done solely 
with a view to rendering whatever service 
he could to his district and to the state. 

This year Mr. Keith served on the commit- 
tees on military and naval affairs, harbors and 
public lands and nominations. In his two pre- 
vious terms he served on the committees on 
pardons, railroads and state house. His ser- 
vice this year has been productive of the same 
kind of faithful and valuable work that has 
characterized his entire career as a govern- 
ment official. Always noted for his calm judg- 
ment, his impartial consideration of all matters 
and his refuSal to be swayed by the clamor of 
manufactured public opinion, he has demon- 
strated his qualifications as a sound and level- 
headed public servant. 

Councr. Keith, as is natural, has been most 
attentive to the wants of his own district and 
his constituents have found him to be a 
courteous, painstaking and hard-working rep- 
resentative, always glad to place himself at 
their service in any matter that he could be 
of assistance to them. He has obtained many 
things for his district. 

Eben S. S. Keith was born in Bourne on Oct. 
24, 1872. He was educated in the _ public 
schools there, and when he graduated from the 
high school chose rather than go to college 
to enter the car manufacturing business which 
father and grandfather before him had con- 
ducted. In 1897, upon the death of his fa- 
ther, he assumed charge of the plant and 
then began a development which has. sur- 
passed anything of its kind in southeastern 
Massachusetts. Starting with a plant that 
employed only about 100 men, with buildings 
of limited capacity, he has built up a business 
employing more than half a thousand in an 
up-to-date plant which parallels the railroad 
and the new Cape Cod canal. The development 
of this business has been due entirely to his 
own ability and enterprise. * 

Mr. Keith first became interested in politics 
as a member of the republican committee of 
Bourne, on which he served as efficiently as 
he has in every position he has ever held. He 
never aspired to any political honors for him- 
self, but was always willing to take off his 
coat and work in the interest of his party and 
its principles. When, however, it came the turn 
of his part of the senatorial district, in 1906, 
to name a successor to Sen. Harding of Chat- 
ham, the call for Keith was so strong that 
several aspirants for the succession who had 
already begun campaigning appreciated its 
force and withdrew without making it neces- 
sary to take a single:ballot in the convention. 
His election was almost as easy as his nom- 
ination had been, for he received one of the 
largest votes ever given to any man in the 
district. He was re-elected to the senate of 
1908 and 1909. His popularity in his section has 
not decreased a single iota singe, but has in- 
creased if anything. It is said by men who 
are acquainted with political conditions on the 
Cape that Eben Keith could have any office 
within the gift of the people there. 

In 1908, Mr. Keith was chosen a delegate to 
the republican national convention. He then 
retired from the limelight, but the republicans 
of his district, remembering the able service he 
had rendered in the senate, persuaded him in 
the fall of 1911 to run for the executive coun- 
cil. He was elected overwhelmngly. He was 
re-elected the two following years. 

This time Mr. Keith persists that he is re- 
tiring from public life for good. But many re- 
publicans of the 16th congressional district are 
determined that sooner or later he must con- 
sent to represent them in the national con- 
gress. > 


THE EMERGENCY CURRENCY. 


The citizens of the United States are so 
accustomed to sound money, paper dollars that 
are as good as gold, that there is no likeli- 
hood that the idea of depreciating government 
paper will enter any one’s mind, says the Ad- 
vertiser. That our merchants and hotel keep- 
ers should refuse United States notes under 
any circumstances, as the citizens of London 
are refusing Bank of England notes, is almost 
inconceivable. For this reason the authoriza- 
tion of a billion dollars in emergency currency 
creates no flurry. We know that these bills 
are backed by the tangle values of American 
industry, and by the guarantee of our govern- 
ment. When they begin to circulate we shall 
be curious to see them and glad to receive 
them. Yet the method of issue is clumsy. No 
one knows just how the machinery for retir- 
ing them will work. A currency based on the 
stocks and bonds of particular industries is 
less satisfactory than one supported by the 
eredit of all our industries. What we need to- 
day is the federal reserve system, in full work- 
ing order, 
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HENRY L. 


PRACTICAL POLITICS 


BOWLES 


¢ 


Springfield Business Man, Serving His First Term in the Executive Council, 
Has Been a Tower of Strength to Gov. Walsh in the Latter’s 
Efforts to Keep the State Tax Down to Respectable Figures. 


There is no human quality of greater value 
to the state than the experience of its citizens 
when they are patriotic enough to accept pub- 
lic service which calls for its application. 
This has been illustrated many times, but nev- 
er more emphatically than it was during the 
past year, when Councr. Henry L. Bowles of 
Springfield, serving his first term in the gov- 
ernor’s advisory board, brought to that posi- 
tion a knowledge of affairs and methods that 
has made itself felt on more than one oc- 
casion. 

Although without any previous experience in 
public office, Mr. Bowles’ judgment upon the 
various. important matters that came before 
the council this year has been equal to that 
of the most experienced members of that body. 
Indeed the older councillors in point of service 
often came to him for advice on important 
questions involving financial intricacies for 
they realized his superior fitness to pass in- 
telligently upon such questions, vased upon a 
remarkably successful ,business career. He 
proved that his grasp of the state’s activities 
was large and comprehensive. His treatment 
of them was liberal. He was not one of those 
who mistake parsimony for economy. He be- 
lieved in strict economy—that is, the economy 
which insists on receiving a dollar’s worth for 


every dollar expended—pbut he resented the acts 
of everyone who sought to commit Massachu- 
setts to a policy of niggardliness in expendi- 
tures that were necessary for the development 
of the state. 

Councr. Bowles fought against a spendthrift 
extravagance with the public money, but he 
maintained that Massachusetts was a rich 
_state and that there was no reason under the 
sun why it should go without the things it 
needed simply because of the cost. As a re- 
sult he was a power for good in the council. 
He was progressive, he was active and he 
brought the same intelligence to the conduct 
of the state’s business that he did to his own. 
When it is considered that he, through his 
own efforts, has built up one of the largest 
lunch room businesses in the country, it can 
be realized that he brought a lot to the state 
house. 

Through his labors and the expert thought 
he gave to the commonwealth there is little 
doubt that thousands of dollars were saved 
to the taxpayers. He served on the committee 
on pardons, charitable institutions, prisons, 
military and naval affairs and state house. 
His assignment to all of these important com- 
mittees shows the high regard in which he 
was held by Gov. Walsh. His service on all 
of these committees has been of the highest 
order. A faithful attendant of committee hear- 
ings and of council meetings, he has always 
been on the job to give all the assistance he 
could to solving the problems of state. 

This was a particularly, trying year for the 
council for at the opening of the year a tax 
of more than eleven millions appeared to 
be a certainty. It was up to the governor and 
the council, who have the final say on all mat- 
ters involving the expenditure of the state’s 
money, to see what coutd be done to keep the 
tax down. The fact that the tax was kept 
down to less than nine millions is sufficient 
proof that the governor and council did their 
work well. And one of the governor’s best 
helpers in this great work was Councr. Bowles. 

The fact that Mr. Bowles was of such great 
assistance in this work is not surprising for 
as a successful business man he has had to 
cope with all sorts of financial problems, And 
if he had not been able to meet them he would 
not be the successful business man that he is. 

Matters pertaining to western Massachusetts 
particularly interested the Springfield man as 
a member of the council He was a hard 
worker for the development of the roads and 
highways in that section. As a member of the 
committee on charitable institutions he was 
responsible for bringing about several reforms 
in institutions in that part of the state tending 
toward improving the treatment of the un- 
fortunates confined therein. In every way he 


has been a true representative of his dis- 
trict and a valuable servant of the state as a 
whole. 

Henry L. Bowles was born in Athens, Vt., on 
Jan. 6, 1865, and obtained his education in the 
district and common schools of Athens and in 
the Vermont Academy. His father died be- 
fore he was 12 years of age and for the next 
six years he laid the foundation for a rugged, 
healthy physique in vigorous work on the Ver- 
mont farm where he was obliged to toil early 
and late in order to take care of himself. 

At the age of 18, young Bowles left Ver- 


where for 
two years more he engaged in farm work and 


mont and went out to Osage, Ia., 


from. there continued on west to California, 
where for the next four years he was suc- 
cessively employed as a lumberman and 
ranchman. ‘Tiring of the west he came back 
east and secured a position with the American 
Waltham Watch company and from this em- 
ployment went to Salem where for three years 
he was night clerk in a hotel. His next step 
brought him into business relations with a 
proprietor of a successful lunch room who had 
recognized the economy of utilizing space in 
his establishment with the type of chairs now 
familiar in the so-called “‘chair’’ lunch rooms. 

It didn’t take Mr. Bowles long to see the 
unlimited possibilities in the chair lunch busi- 
ness and he decided to start a lunch room 
solely on the chair basis. It was 15 years ago 
when he went to Springfield and with a few 
hundred dollars of borrowed capital opened the 
Baltimore lunch in that city. He was the 
real originator of the ‘‘chair’ lunch room idea, 


Today every city and town in the United 
States of any size has its ‘‘chair’’ establiSh- 
ments. Besides the original establishment in 
Springfield, Mr. Bowles today has similar en- 
terprises. in Hartford, Syracuse, Buffalo, De- 
troit, Toledo, Milwaukee, Duluth and Toronto 
and Hamilton, Can. 

So that the reader cannot help but realize 
that Mr. Bowles is an excellent type of the 
self-made man, of one who has endured hard 
knocks in a struggle for existence and has 
come out on top by virtue of his own enter- 
prise and ability. But Mr. Bowles has not 
permitted his success to run away with 
him. Unassuming and modest, he has 
never been given to talking about him- 
self and his business affairs. He is ever 


' 


ready to reach out a hand and give the other | 


fellow a boost when he gets an opportunity. 
He was one of the originators of the co- 
operative scheme by which the employees 
share in the profits of their employer. 

Mr. Bowles became a candidate for the ex- 
ecutive council last year only after much per- 
suading by his friends. When he finally con- 


sented, he did so, not because he hankered for 
public office but because he had been convinced 
that by doing so he would be performing @ 
public duty. The democrats and progressives 
in the district united on him and he was 
elected. His election was one of the biggest 
surprises of the state election for the district 
had never elected anyone but a republican. 
That his constituents appreciate the valuable 
service that he has rendered in the council 
was attested recently by the efforts that were 
made to get him to consent to run for con- 
gress. He could have had, the democratic and 
progressive nominations for the place but he 
declined on the ground that he had not had 
sufficient experience in public office to war- 
rant his seeking an election to congress. He 
believed that he could do more for his district 
as a second-year member of the council. His 
re-election is assured for the voters of the 
8th dist. have always shown the good judg- 
ment of retaining in office men who have 
proved their worth to the district, 
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Fortunate is the state or city that can in- 
duce men of a high order of business ability 
and of eminent success in large private affairs 

to give a share of their time to public affairs. 

There are two few such men who are willing to 
_ devote any considerable part of their valuable 

time to the public service because to do so 

invariably means to them a sacrifice of so much 
“how and energy that would mean so many 
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more dollars if applied to their private business. 


In many instances it is simply a case of where 
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the man is so intensely interested in his busi- 
ness that he does not give any thought to 
public affairs. But men of this type are needed 
in public life. Their business training and ex- 
perience is of the greatest value because in 
any ways the running of a state or munici- 
lity is similar to managing a big private 
usiness institution. 

There is no human quality of greater value 
to the state or municipality than the experience 
f its citizens when they are patriotic enough 
© accept public service which calls for its 
application. An emphatic demonstration of 
is fact is being given in the city of Fall 
River just now by Rudolph F. Heffenreffer, Jr., 
who is serving on the Watuppa water board 
and as a member of the reservoir commission 
of that city. 

_ Mr. Haffenreffer was appointed to these two 
positions in January of this year by Mayor 
James S. Kay of Fall River. Although a man 
Whose business affairs were sufficiently large 
require most of his time, Mr. Haffenreffer 
Ccepted both places and in less than nine 


RUDOLPH F. HAFFENREFFER, Jr. 


‘Fall River Man with Big Business Interests Has Demonstrated His Public 
Spirit on Many Occasions and Is Considered One of the 
Big Influences for Good Government There. 


months has rendered service of the greatest 
value to the city and has won general com- 
mendation. 

Both places held by Mr. Haffenreffer are of 
the utmost importance to the people of Fall 
River. The water problem is probably of more 
vital consequence to the people of that city 
than in any other in Massachusetts and there 
are more problems involved there than in any 
other city. This is especially true at this time 
when the taxpayers and water takers are con- 


fronted with the Quequechan canal problem, 
which is one of the greatest conservation 
schemes now being worked out in New England. 
It involves not only the riparian rights of the 
corporations along the stream but those also 
the city has acquired in the Watuppa pond 
the chief source of water supply. It can be 
seen readily how fortunate the city was in se- 
curing at such time the services on the water 
board of a man of the wide business training 
of Mr. Haffenreffer, who is the head of the 
big combine of the Enterprise, King Philip 
and Old Colony Brewing companies, one of 
the biggest concerns of its kind in the coun- 
try. Mr. Haffenreffer is a member of the res- 
ervoir commission, but there is little question 
that the advice of his board will be given 
great weight by the Quequechan commission 
in settling the many questions regarding the 
rights of various parties, public and private, 
to the settlement of the canal controversy. 
Whatever of saving accrues to the munici- 
pality during the development and working out 
of the conservation plans will be due solely 


and wholly to the vigilance of the commission- 
ers and their ability to foresee the manner and 
degree in which the public, rights may be 
affected. And with a man of Mr. Haffenreffer’s 
business ability, it is an almost assured fact 
that none of the city’s money will be wasted. 
He has brought to his duties on this board, in 
addition to his wide business experience, a 
technical knowledge of the conservation prob- 
lem. 

As a member of the chamber of commerce 
forestry committee, he was responsible for the 
study and outlining of -a comprehensive policy 
of conservation for the Watuppa reservation, 
a matter of prime importance to Fall River’s 
water supply. As one of the city’s biggest tax- 
payers and public-spirited citizens he had 
given ample evidence of his interest in the 
water situation as well as in other important 
matters that engaged the attention of the 
people from time to time. He had taken a 
great interest in all public questions and had 
always been one of the moremost citizens of 
the city to assist with advice and with plans 
in working out solutions for most of them. 

In every way Mr. Haffenreffer has, by his 
public activities, set a commendable example 
for the business men throughout the _ state. 
His business connections are large, but they 
have not been large enough to overshadow his 
desire to assist in every movement for the 
advancement of the municipality in which he 
makes his home, either as a civic or as a 
manufacturing and commercial centre. 

On many occasions he has stood forth as a 
leader_in various movements where leadership 
was required. He has been regarded for years 
as one of the most charitable residents of the 
city and has headed many movements for the 
betterment of living conditions there. He is 
loved by all who know him and has the respect 
of all who have any dealings with him. Be- 
cause of his great popularity and his activity 
in the city’s interest, he has been urged many 
times by the political leaders of the city to 
run for mayor and for other important offices - 
but he has steadily declined to go after any of 
those honors preferring to do what he can 
in a quiet way and accepting any post that 
might be given him rather than to thrust him- 
self upon the people for the sake of personal 


aggrandizement. 
’Mr. Haffenreffer is essentially a self-made 
man. What success he has acquired he has 


won by dint of his personal efforts and ability. 
He is a man who, as a boy, fixed his eye on the 
goal and kept it there until he could substitute 
his feet for the eye. No one fostered him 
through life or handed him an easy snap. He 
was always ready to work and to work of the 
hardest kind may be attributed his business 
success. 

Whether Mr. Haffénreffer will ever consent 
to run for public office in his city is a question 
that only time will answer. But it is a cer- 
tainty that he could have almost any office 
that he wanted in the gift of the voters of the 
city for the people of* Fall River appreciate 
honest and faithful service rendered in their 
interest, esnecially when that service is given 
by a man at a sacrifice of his private interests. 
Still a young man, Mr. Haffenreffer has the 
energy, ability and stamina that are needed in 
public life. That he would fill creditably any 
office to which he might be called is beyond 
question, 


WAR NO BENEFIT, 


Prices in this country will undoubtedly 
jump as soon as war is well on, for wheat is 
already going abroad, and other’ foodstuffs 
and manufactured stuff will follow. Business 
might be better in a way, for the goods made 
by the men abroad who would have to go to 
war would have to be made somewhere; but 
what special use for the mass of people is a 
little extra work if the extra results are all 
used up, and more with it, in trying to keep 
up the constantly rising prices for the necessi- 
ties of life?—Brockton Enterprise. 


AGAINST TRACK-WALKING. 


Railroads are again endeavoring to stop the 
track-walking evil. Most of the walking is 
done by working people taking short cuts be- 
tween their homes and places of employment, 
and such people are too valuable to be killed 
or injured by passing trains. It is good sense 
to leave the roads the sole possessors of their 
right of way.—Lowell Courier-Citizen, 

John Saltonstall thinks as there are no 
bleachers wherein the fans may verbally as-~ 
sault the umpire and root for the home boat, 
yachting is not likely to become a great na- 
tional pastime. 


It’s almost impossible to discourage the man 
who thinks he can tell a funny story, 
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Massachusetts Senate, 1914 
PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE 


Calvin Coolidge of Northampton, on His Record of the Legislative Session 
of This Year, Will Go Down Into History as One of the Foremost 


Presiding Officers of the Massachusetts Great 


and General Court. 


When the history of the Massachusetts leg- 
islature is written the name of Calvin Cool- 
idge, a sterling republican from Northampton, 
is certain to be included in the list of the sen- 
ate’s greatest presidents. It has been years 
since the upper chamber has boasted a presid- 
ing officer so eminently fitted for the place as 
he. From the opening day of the 1914 ses- 
sion until Sec. Donahue completed the cere- 
mony of prorogation in July, there was never 
a minute when Pres. Coolidge was not in com- 
plete control of every situation. 

This, in itself, is quite a parliamentary feat. 
It is one, too, that is the ambition of every 
presiding officer. Some have achieved it in 
the past, but few have done so and come 
through the seSsion with a record such as Mr. 
Coolidge can boast, for at no time during the 


life of the legislature did he attempt to force 
matters to ‘‘whip’’ the membership into line. 
Absolute fairness, beginning by appointing two 
democrats and one progressive to committee 
chairmanships, characterized his every ac- 
tion. He undoubtedly had opinions on every 
measure that came before the chamber, 
not once did he attempt to compel the sena- 
tors under him to go the way he would wish. 

His one aim was to keep the senate working. 
Every member was expected to do his duty, 
and the president saw to it that he did. Asa 
result the committee hearings were run on a 
schedule, the reports were made in order and 
the bills were given their readings with less 
filibustering and playing for advantage than 
usual. While he was keeping the senators at 
their tasks. Pres. Coolidge maintained their 
respect, and, in the end, won their admiration. 
They each appreciated his executive talents, 
and long before the session was half over 
there was a spirit of co-operation between the 
membership and the presiding officer that is 
seldom witnessed in any deliberative body and 
which has not been seen in the Massachusetts 
for a good many years. 

Pres. Coolidge in his opening address on 
convening day sounded the keynote of his 
whole course of later action when he said: 

“We need a broader, firmer, deeper faith in 
the people. A faith that men desire :to do 
right, that the Commonwealth is founded upon 
a righteousness which will endure, a reconse- 
erated faith, that the final approval of the 
people is given not to demagogues, slavishly 
pandering to their selfishness, merchandising 
with the clamor of the hour, but to statesmen, 
ministering to their welfare, representing their 
deep, silent, abiding convictions.” 

And on this declaration Pres. Coolidge build- 
ed his whole administration. He was one of 
the few senate presidents who refused to use 
his office as a political weapon. He took part 
in shaping legislation, and in assisting the ma- 
jority on every measure to record itself as 
expeditiously and as orderly as the occasion 
demanded, by leading the senate, not by at- 
tempting to drive it. : 

The demands of his district were guarded 
just as carefully by him as they would have 
been were he on the floor instead of in the 
chair. He saw that the arguments in favor or 
against legislation in which his constituents 
were interested were presented as effectively 
as possible. When a measure of that nature 
came before the body he called some other 
member to the chair and took his place on the 
floor to fight for it or against it, as the case 
might be. A peculiarity that characterized 
Pres. Coolidge’s administration was that he 
was just as apt on these occasions to turn 
the senate over to a democrat temporarily or 
to a progressive as he was to a republican. 

He showed many times during the session 
that his courage was of a high type. Never 
was this so true as when he took the floor 
during discussion of the Fisher-Ellis “string’’ 
legislation. He did not favor such an act as 
that reported from the committee on railroads. 
His contention was that it would amount to 


but: 


nothing, that the situation presented an op- 
portunity to perform real service for the state 
and the transportation companies doing busi- 
ness in it and that any law based merely on 
giving Massachusetts a “string’’ on the stock 
of the Boston & Maine railroad would prove 
to be worthless. 

Events since then have vindicated his judg- 
ment. The New Haven railroad, merely by 


refusing to accept the MaSsachusetts act, has 
rendered all the work of the Massachusetts 
legislature during many weeks so much wast- 
ed time. The transportation situation has not 
been improved in any particular. It is more 
menacing to industry than it ever was, if any- 
thing. 

Pres. Coolidge took the floor of the senate 
and opposed the action that was afterward 
taken. That in itself might not be important, 
but, under the circumstances that prevailed it 
was, at least, unusual. For he knew at the 
time that he was beaten; knew it as well as 
he did afterward when the votes were counted, 
as did also every member of the senate. There 
was absolutly no chance to change enough 
members to defeat the bill. Opposition, more- 


over, to the string bill was apt to prove dan-' 


gerous from a political view—at least, that 


facts; 


was the general opinion there, although it has 


Since developed that general opinion was 
wrong, as it usually is. 
Such considerations, however, have always 


had small weight with Calvin Coolidge. He 
felt that his duty lay in the direction of trying 
to save the state, whether his colleagues 
agreed with him or not. He therefore did so. 
That his wisdom was equal to his courage is 
shown by what has happened since. 


Pres. Coolidge was a good senator long be- 
fore he was a good president. He was a good 
representative before that, and in his two 
years in the house he occupied a position in 
the regard of his colleagues that spoke vol- 
umes for his astuteness and abilities. In those 
days he spoke seldom; when he did, however, 
he always had an audience. He was strong on 
hot air and spread eagle oratory never — 
appealed to him except as part of the legis- * 
lative vaudeville. He himself was no actor. 
He was in the legislature to assist his con- 
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stituents and the state and he never lost sight 
of the fact. It was not that he objected to 
the actors; he liked to watch them perform, 4 
a matter of fact, but he decided that he de- 
sired influence for himself rather than ap- 
plause. As a result he has been a good pub- 
lic official, and one whose services the state 
can ill afford to lose. 

Although a young man—having been born on 
July 4, 1872—he has had something of a career 
in public life. He began in the city council of 
Northampton, then served two years as city 
solicitor, was clerk of courts, and, returning 
from the house, was elected mayor. He has 
higher honors in store for him if politica 
predictions are worth anything in these day 
He is the kind of a man the republican party 
needs in places of trust if it is to come into 
its own again. : 
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‘the state should finish and do 
also offered another to protect by a Suitable 
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EDWARD C. R. BAGLEY. 

Edward C. R. Bagley, the popular mémber 
of the upper branch of the legislature from 
East Boston, is a candidate to succeed him- 
self in the coming election. This is gratify- 
ing news to practically all the voters of the 
Kast Boston-Winthrop-Chelsea district, for 
no man who has held the place in recent 
years has given a better account of his 
stewardship than Sen. Bagley. 

There was talk all over the councillor dis- 
trict in which he lives to give him the re- 
publican nomination as Couner. Alexander 
McGregor’s successor. Mr. Bagley was for a 
time disposed to fall in line with the sugges- 
tion, but later decided that the senate seat 
Was more in consonance with his own inclin- 
ations. As a result he withdrew his name 
from the councillor contest and started once 
more for the senate, where, during the last 
two years, he has been a_ powerful’ factor 
and one of the senators who “got things’’ 
for his district. 

If it were left to the voters of the 1st Suf- 
folk dist. which means Hast Boston, Chelsea, 
Revere and Winthrop—HEddie Bagley could be 


governor. It may be suspected from this that 
the senator is popular among his constituents. 
He is. When it comes to doing a favor he 
knows neither republican, democrat nor pro- 
gressive. All alike are his friends and if he 
can do anything for anybody he is always at 
their service. If the word wasn’t so fearfully 
overworked it might be added that Sen. Bag- 
ley is a real ‘‘mixer.’”’ He has a kind word and 
a smile for every one. It is no effort for him 
to smile, as some politicians make it, because 
Hddie Bagley is an optimist. 

As chairman of the busy committee on mer- 
ecantile affairs Sen. Bagley proved invaluable 
in weeding out the wheat from the chaff in 
the mass of legislation which it had to handle 
this year. This was because of his training as 
a business man. But he’ found time to do 
other things. Representing the district which 
had aroused itself mightily to the evil of allow- 
ing children to loiter on the streets at night 
he introduced the bill to keep children under 
16 years indoors after 9 o’clock. He threw all 
his energy into impressing his fellow members 
with the importance of this measure as tend- 
ing to preserve the. morals of the youth all over 
the state. 

In many of the states it is deemed proper 
and suitable that the governor shall have a 
residence where he can entertain as befits the 
chief executive of the commonwealth. The 
need of this is the more striking this year be- 


cause of the fact that Gov. Walsh is not a 
resident of Boston and has been obliged to 
take apartments at a_ hotel. Sen. Bagley 


believing that this commonwealth should pro- 
vide a residence for its governor, introduced a 
bill calling for an executive mansion in the 
manner of states like New York and Virginia. 
That it did not receive more attention can 
be charged up to the scare over the state tax 
rate. But the senator feels confident that he 
has started a movement which will some day 
bear fruit. 

The senator looked well after the needs of 
his own district. He offered bills calling for 
the completion of the sea wall on the front of 
the Winthrop state reservation, a work which 
at once. He 


wall what is known as Great Head in the 
same town. 

He was without question one of the best- 
balanced senators and one of the most efficient 
public servants in the state. In the solution 
of the railroad ‘situation he was of great as- 
sistance to Gov, Walsh and when the fight for 
better transportation for the metropolitan dis- 
trict was on it was he who led the fighting 
for 5-cent fare from Orient Heights to Revere 
Beach and from Chelsea and other points to 
all parts of Boston. The manner in which he 
handled the International Correspondence bill, 
a measure really directed against fake stock 
selling, was regarded as one of the achieve- 
ments of the year in the legislature and in 
nothing did he display his fitness for bigger 
things in a more emphatic manner. He was 
fair, impartial and just and everybody se- 
cured a square deal, 


WILLIAM A. L. BAZELEY. 

There is nothing about Sen. William A. L. 
Bazeley of the Fourth Worcester dist. to in- 
dicate that he was born in England excepting 
the birth record and possibly his name. That 
is, he has nothing in common with the accept- 
ed view of the stolid, formal, serious, stodgy 
Briton. Exceedingly affable in manner, as 
companionable as any member of this august 
body, gifted with a deliciously keen sense of 
humor and withal brainy Sen. Bazeley is 
typically American. 

But then he came to this country when a 
mere youngster which goes to show that even 


American- 

early enough. 
proven an apt 
of these United 
of his na- 

of 
share 
Bazeley 


be thoroughly 


an Englishman can 
ized if he is taken hand 

Sen. Bazeley must have 
pupil in absorbing the ways 
States and while he isn’t ashamed 
tive country he is far, far prouder 
adopted land. Acquiring a _ goodly 
this world’s goods didn’t put Mr. 
the leisure class by a long shot. 

He is one of the busiest members 
branch of the general court but he is also 
very active outside of the State House. First 
of all he is treasurer of the New England 
Conservatory of Music, perhaps the foremost 
institution of its kind in this country. Then 
he is a trustee of the Thayer School Funds. 
He is also president of the Blackstone Valley 
Agricultural Society and knows a thing or two 
about live stock as well as having some 
knowledge of crops and fruits. He finds time 
to serve on the board of trustees of the Ux- 
bridge Public Library and he is one of the 
livest members of the Republican town com- 
mittee. 

He first came to the legislature in 1909 as a 
member of the house but the lately deceased 
“rotation system’’ cut him off with one year. 
In that brief time, however, he made a place 
for himself and three years later the voters ‘of 
his district showed their good judgment by re- 
turning him. In his first year he took a place 
on ways and means and his advice was of 
much help in the annual wrangle over state 
finances. Coming back he went on railroads 
and fitted in there just as well. 

When it was decided last year to create a 
committee on social welfare Sen. Bazeley was 
made chairman and he has proven an_ ideal 
choice. The various problems which were re- 
ferred to that committee interested him and 
he worked hard and by his industry and tact 
secured much legislation of value to the com- 
monwealth. So marked was his grasp of pris- 
on reform that Gov. Foss appointed him on 


in 


of 
in 


of either 


his’ 


the board of prison commissioners a rare trib- 
ute to a member of the legislature. 

This year the abolition of the committee on 
liquor laws threw an added burden on social 
welfare but Sen. Bazeley has broad shoulders 
and he never complained but went manfully 
to work to dispose of the lengthy budget. 
There were no less than forty pension meas- 
ures handed over to this committee and all of 
them had full and fair consideration and 
their fate must be charged up to financial 
considerations rather than any lack of sym- 
pathy with the beneficiaries. The really big 


measure reported was that reorganizing the 
state retirement system, based upon the 
voluminous report of the special commission. 


It was a vexatious question and while criti- 
cized in certain respects is probably as fair a 
law as could be framed, taking into account 
the welfare of the state employes as well as 
the financial ability of the commonwealth to 
assume such a burden. 


WILLIAM A. BELLAMY, 

If there is one member of the senate who 
deserves a vote of thanks from the wives of 
Massachusetts it is Sen. William A. Bellamy 
of the First. Bristol dist. After a careful 
study of the evils of borrowing money through 
the agency of the “loan sharks’? he came to 
the conclusion that there was just one way 
to trim the wings of these gentlemen and that 
was to prohibit the assignment of wages. So 
he introduced a bill on his own petition which 
would put a stop to this practice which has 
brought disaster to so many a man and ulti- 
mate hardship to his family. 

While the measure was not passed it served 
to agitate the question more than ever before 
and this was probably about as far as Sen. 
Bellamy expected he would get. At any rate 
he hasn’t changed his mind about his method 
being the only real solution of the question 
and he feels as confident as ever that some 
day it will come. Another of his humanita- 
rian measures, which did bear fruit, was that 
to require banks to pay dividends on deposits 
of less than three months standing. There 
Was opposition to this from certain banking 
houses aS was to be expected, but the argu- 
ments advanced against it were not convinc- 
ing when viewed from the standpoint of the 
wage-earner and small depositer 

Mild-mannered and quiet Sen.’ Bellamy was 
hardly credited with the sand he showed when 
he held out in favor of the bill to increase 
the size of the Boston city council. He con- 
fessed frankly that he hadn’t been shown why 
a council of nine was any more efficient or 
safe than one of ten, eleven and even a few 


more. He was honest in his opinion and stood 
his ground, P 
Sen. Bellamy introduced Taunton river bill 
and as chairman of the committee on harbors 
and public lands pressed it to passage. He al- 


so introduced the so-called ‘Bellamy bill’ 
which made it unlawful for one trust com- 
pany to hold more than ten percent of the 


stock of another trust company. 

If there were more young men like William 
A. Bellamy in the Massachusetts senate that 
body would not be criticized so harshly by 
the voters at large for its acts from year to 
year. There is nothing’ noisy or spectacular 
about him but he accomplishes his share in 
the results of legislation. He is not looking 
for notoriety but is content to do his duty as 
he sees it and leave the verdict to the voters 
of his district and they haven’t yet failed him. 

He served three years in the house credita- 
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bly and then went to the senate. Pres. Cool- 
idge recognized his merit this year by making 
him chairman of the committee on banks and 
banking and he has handled that committee 
admirably. It is understood that he feels that 
his law practice requires his attention and 
may not be a candidate for another term but 
he will retire with the satisfaction of having 
retained the confidence of his constituents. 


ALEXIS BOYER; JR. 

Although a comparatively young man Sen. 
Alexis Boyer, Jr., of Southbridge is no chick- 
en when it comes to politics. It is a mistake 
that some people make in believing that pol- 
itics is only played in championship form by 
those who hail from the cities. Away back 
in the country districts are developed some of 
the best political minds this commonwealth 
possesses, men who make _ governors, United 
States senators and congressmen. Men who 
shine not only under the gilded dome on 
Beacon Hill but who go forth and bring glory 
to the old commonwealth at Washington and 
in the national councils of parties. 

Alexis Boyer hasn’t held so many conspicu- 
ous public offices outside his native town but 
he has been active on _ political committees 
for many years. As a member of the demo- 
eratic state committee he brought wisdom and 
good judgment to the party in discussing mat- 
ters of importance. to the state as a whole. 
He didn’t thrust himself forward for that is 
not his style but in his own quiet way he ac- 
complished much and took a place as one of 
the able minds of his party and one who 


success above mere 


placed party 
personal fame or fortune. 

Two years’ service in the house had given 
him some familiarity with legislative methods 
but that was back in 1907-8 so that when he 
came to the senate this year he was practi- 
cally an unknown man. But he was given a 


greed for 


place on three important committees, agricul- 
ture, public institutions and public service 
and on each he rendered notable’ service. 


Hailing as he does from one of the best agri- 
cultural sections of the state he was ever 
alert to advance the interests of the farming 
class which, in spite of reverses, is still the 
bone and sinew of Massachusetts. 

As a member of the committee on public 
institutions he strongly favored measures 
looking toward needed improvements for the 
care of the unfortunate charges of the com- 
monwealth. Public service was a _ difficult 
committee this year with the avalanche of pe- 
titions demanding salary increases, many of 
them most meritorious but many of them im- 
possible in view of the state’s financial con- 
dition. But Sen. Boyer decided each cne as 
nearly on its merits as he could, keeping in 
mind the probable size of the state tax. 

On his own initiative he introduced a bill 
calling for the improvement of the River Road 
in the town of Dudley which work was backed 


by the united sentiment of southern Wor- 
cester county. Another petition called for 
legislation to require collectors of taxes in 


selling real estate for non-payment of taxes 
to give a written notice to the occupants of 
the property seven days before the sale was 
to be made. He held that the present prac- 
tice of selling a house right over the heads 
of the tenants was an unwarranted and un- 
necessary hardship and that common fairness 
should require a suitable notice that the fam- 
ily might make plans to vacate in case such 
a move was needed. 


Sen. Boyer was born in Southbridge, Jan- 


uary 17, 1875, and receiving his education in 
the public schools engaged in the contracting 
and building business which he has since fol- 
lowed. He has served on the library commit- 
tee, board of auditors and four years on the 
board of selectmen, two of which as chairman. 
He is a member of the Cercie Canadien, 
Knights of Columbus, Red Men and Eagles. 


JAMES H. BRENNAN. 

There was a time when to look boyish was 
an almost, if not quite, fatal handicap to a 
legislator. He was nicknamed the ‘‘Boy Won- 
der’’ and his opinions, if he chanced to have 


V 


any, were received with a smile of pity, some- 
times accompanied by a look of contempt. He 
was pointed out to visitors like a freak in a 
circus but of influence he was utterly bereft. 

But those days have passed and today the 
young man in politics is the real moving pow- 
er. A conspicuous example in Massachusetts 
today is Sen. James H. Brennan of Charles- 
town, representing the Second Suffolk dist. He 
was under 23 when first elected and had just 
passed his 24th birthday when ‘he took his 
seat. He looked his age and not a day more. 
But here the youth stopped. 

Sen. Brennan is possessed of a mature mind 
and his judgment is as sound as that of many 
men of twice his age. He had indicated that 
during his two years in the house and when 
he graduated ‘‘under the gilded dome” he 
proved it. He took his place at once among 
the leaders of the senate and his counsel was 
sought by his colleagues regardless of their 
age or experience. 

One of the secrets of the hold Sen. Brennan 
has upon the voters of his district is his sym- 
pathy with their needs. Looking over the bills 
he introduced this year, and he came near es- 
tablishing a record in this respect, one is 
struck with their humanitarian character. They 
are nearly all intended to benefit some indi- 
vidual or class of citizens who have been un- 
fortunate or whose lot in life might be im- 
proved with a-lift from some fellow-being. 

There was no more meritorious measure be- 
fore the 1914 legislature, in its object at least, 
than that accompanying the petition of the 
Charlestown senator and calling for the es- 
tablishment of a municipal lodging house in 
Boston. Sen. Brennan comes from a district 
made up of people in all walks of life from the 
well-to-do of Monument square to the poverty- 
stricken in and about Charlestown Neck and 
he knows from daily observation what it means 
to be poor. He intends to keep up the agita- 
tion for this reform until something is accom- 
plished. 

Then there was his bill to allow veterans in 
the service of the city of Boston to be eligible 
to retire at the end of eight, instead of nine 
years’ service. As an ardent supporter of 
Mayor Curley he believes in keeping down the 
city’s expenses but does feel that the added 
cost by a reduction of one year for the small 
number of “‘vets’ on the city’s payrolls would 
not prove burdensome. 

Among other bills fathered by him this year 
was one calling for a state athletic commis- 
sion, similar to that of New York state, which 
should supervise all boxing and sparring exhi- 
bitions and prosecute all fakirs; another to 
abolish the ferry tolls to and from East Bos- 
ton; one to increase the Boston City Council 
from nine to 28 members; one to change the 
date of the Boston city election from January 
to April; and still another to make March 17 a 
legal holiday, 


JOHN P. BRENNAN. 


It is some years since Cambridge has had a 
democratic senator and while that was brought 
about this year partly by the diverting influ- 
ence of the progressives it was due in no small 
measure to the hustle and good political judg- 
ment of the present senator from the Third 
Middlesex dist., John P. Brennan. 

With an excellent two years’ record in the 
house, behind him he announced his candidacy 
early last Summer and then began an active 
campaign for he Knew full well he had a hard, 
gruelling fight ahead of him for his republican 
opponent was a live wire and knew every inch 
of Cambridge politics from the Harvard bridge 
to Alewife brook. 

His two years in the house proved of much 
value to Sen. Brennan in clearing the legisla- 
tive ropes. He was fortunate enough to land 
on metropolitan affairs and as it happens that 
the University City has a keen interest in the 
doings of that particular committee he was 
able to make himself useful to his district. 

Pres. Coolidge recognized his usefulness by 
retaining him on this committee in the upper 
branch. One grievance which Cambridge has 
long cherished is that the commonwealth has 
compelled its taxpayers to settle for improve- 
ments shared by residents of many other cities 
and towns surrounding it. 

The work of Sen. Brennan on committee on 
metropolitan affairs of great value to Cam- 
bridge in keeping down expenditures. 

Sen. Brennan sought to do something for his 
city when he introduced his bill to compel the 


cities of Newton, Somerville, Waltham and Wo- 
burn and the towns of Arlington, Belmont, 
Lexington, Lincoln, Watertown, Wayland, 
Weston and Winchester the privilege of sharing 
in the expense of maintaining the bridges which 
connect Boston and Cambridge. He argued 
that the majority of those who use these 
structures reside in neither of the two cities 
which now have to pay all the bilis. 

While the combined efforts of the municipali- 


ties named proved ‘too strong to secure legis- — 


lation along the lines of the Brennan bill the 


arguments advanced by Sen. Brennan were ad- — 


mitted to be sound by many of those, who from _ | 


force of circumstances were compelled to op- 
pose him. 


Sen. Brennan was one of the leading figures — 


in the movement which brought into life once — 


more the Democratic Club of Massachusetts. — 
That this organization had much to do with © 


the big vote rolled up for Gov. Walsh last fall — 


is generally admitted. 


It includes many young ~ 


and energetic democrats like John P. Brennan ~ 


and it is because of their 
thusiasm that the democratic party is gaining — 
a real organization in Massachusetts, 
thing it had lacked for many years. 


the session. He supported his 
all measures and all vetoes. 4 

Friends of Sen. Brennan say he has a future — 
in politics. Meanwhile he is gaining friends, — 


is building up a lucrative law practice and is 


interest and en- 


some- — 

Sen. a 
Brennan was one of the men in the upper 
chamber upon whom Goy. Walsh relied during — 
excellency — 


throughout the term and upheld his hands on 


developing into one of the real leaders in his — 


party. 


He was born in Cambridge, March 1, 1876, ~ 
and was educated in the public schools, after 


which he took a course in the Boston Uni- _ 


versity Law school. He is a member of the ¥ 
Cambridge board of trade, Middlesex Bar as-_ 


sociation, Elks, Eagles, A, O. H., Knights of 
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Columbus and the Mystic Nobles of Granada. 
He served on the Cambridge board of alder- 
men in 1908-1909 and 1910. 


CHARLES E. BURBANK. 


One of, the surprises of the last state elec- 
tion was the defeat of Ex-Rep. Alexander 
Holmes of Kingston for the senate in the 
First Plymouth dist. At once there was much 
inquiry as to who could have administered 
such a beating to one of the best known re- 
publicans in the state. Unless a man has 
held public office he is generally an unknown 
quantity in political’ circles and this was the 
case with Charles E. Burbank of East 
Bridgewater. It happened that he had never 
even held any of the local offices with which 
a man usually makes his start in politics. 


This only made his victory the more remark- 
able. 

As soon as Sen. Burbank took his seat it 
developed that his election was no more fluke 
due to the sudden show of strength of the 
Progressive cause. For while the progressives 
are numerous and active in Plymouth county 
they don’t rally around a man who is a 
Stranger to politics without some good and 
sufficient reason. Furthermore it was” very 
apparent that he received many votes from 
members of the two older parties and these 
men don’t leave their party moorings without 
Some magnet to draw them away. 

Charles E. Burbank elected Charles E. Bur- 
bank senator. That is to say, it was the man 
himself, his personality, his recognized ability 
that attracted the voters of the district and 
sent him to the Massachusetts senate for his 
first public office. That in itself is some honor 
but Sen. Burbank has proven worthy of the 
trust. A good talker, although never prone 
to jump into debate, he has taken his place 
as one of the solid men of the senate of 1914. 
He was appointed to judiciary, and as the 
sole member of his party of that most impor- 
tant of committees he held his own with the 
others and made his influence felt. 

He introduced his own bill to require the 
father and mother of a child born out of wed- 
lock to be equally responsible for its: support 
and education. He argued that the present 
law, which requires the father to provide for 
its support but gives him no voice in how it 
shall be brought up, was unfair to the child 
as well as to the parents. While the bill was 
given leave to withdraw it opened up a dis- 
cussion which made members of both branches 
think upon this subject. Sen. Burbank is con- 
fident that some day the question will be set- 
tled along the lines indicated in his petition. 
Besides his work on judiciary Sen. Burbank 
also served on the committee on military af- 
fairs and towns and devoted careful study and 
thought to the many problems which came 
before each. 

Sen. Burbank is a native of the Granite 
State, having been born in Claremont on July 
5, 1866, but most of his life has been spent in 
Massachusetts. He took up the study of law 
at Boston University and since 1896 has prac- 
ticed in Boston. He is a member of the Mas- 
sachusetts Bar Association. 


A PRESTON CHASE. 

The two most difficult posts in the legisla- 
ture this year were the chairmanships of the 
committee on election laws, and railroads and 
both were held by Sen. A. Preston Chase of 
Danvers. Encouraged by their gains in both 
branches the progressives came forward with 


‘all of their pet measures and it 


all sorts of schemes to change the methods of 
conducting primaries and elections. Some of 
these were possible, although of doubtful val- 
ue, while others were manifestly impossible. 
But the progressive leaders were insistent for 
took some 
persuasion and barrels of tact to reason them 
out of their positions. The same applied in a 
large measure to the railroad situation. 

Sen. A. Preston Chase of Danvers, at the 
head of the committee on election Iaws was 
not bound by party ties when his judgment 
dictated otherwise. This was shown most 
conspicuously when he took a position in fa- 
vor of abolishing party enrolment. Here was 
a measure fostered by the democrats, abetted 
by the progressives but strongly opposed by 
the republican leaders. The direst kind of 
predictions were brought to him as to what 
would happen to the G. O. P. if this change 
was made in the primary laws; that it would 
open the bars to corruption of all kinds; that 
it would break down party ,organization which 
had been weakened enough already by direct 
primaries; that it was unfair and that it 
would greatly increase the .cost to the com- 
monwealth of placing candidates in nomina- 
tion. 

He listened to the arguments against, at- 
tentively and with an open mind. Then ,he 
heard the claims of the proponents; that it 
was contrary to the spirit of the Australian 


ballot to 


require a man to declare himself 
when he went into a primary, that no man 
should be bound by party ties but should be 
free to vote for the nomination of good candi- 
dates without regard to their party tag, that 
it would not corrupt primaries but would 
rather destroy the secrecy that brings about 
crooked practices and that the commonwealth 
should be willing to stand any proper expense 
to insure fair and honest elections and pri- 
maries. 

He made up his mind that there was no 
reason why party enrollment should _ stand, 
that it was an antiquated way of doing things 
and he satisfied himself that there was a 
wide-spread and genuine demand that it be 
done away with. Accordingly he voted to re- 
port the McMorrow bill which called for a 
three-party ballot, or three ballots, rather 
than the blanket ballot called for in the va- 
rious petitions. He did this because he felt 
that to have all the candidates on one ballot 
would result in much confusion and_ that 
thousands of voters would have their ballots 
voided because of their marking in more than 
one party column. 

When it came to the scheme to having the 
state issue a primary bulletin to contain in- 
formation about each of the candidates, to be 
mailed to each of the 600,000 voters in the 
states he said no. He couldn’t bring himself 
to believe that such an enormous expense as 
that called for would be warranted and that 
the benefits to be received were that the 
originators of the plan thought. 

Sen. Chase was quick to see the advantages 
of the several changes proposed by Secretary 
of State Donahue in his annual report, and he 
drafted several of the bills himself to cover 
them. He felt that it was only justice to al- 
low women voters registered to vote for mem- 
bers of school committees to make nomina- 
tions by signing nomination papers and tak- 
ing part in the primary. One of the strong 
men of the senate is Capt. A. Preston Chase, 
conservative and yet not a stand-patter. He 
is the type of a man the republican party 


needs more of in these days of progressives 
and radicals. 


EZRA W. CLARK. 

Observers of things senatorial have fre- 
quently alluded to Sen. Ezra W. Clark of 
Brockton as an old-fashioned senator. If this 
is meant to apply to his appearance it will 
be ‘admitted cheerfully by his friends. In 
point of age he is the senior member of the 
upper branch this year. He looks venerable. 
That is a safe statement to make. To say 
that he is venerable would be instantly and 
vigorously disputed not only by the senator 
himself but by those who know him. But 
with his whitened hair and whiskers and an 
air of dignity, or rather’ solidarity, among 


a group of thirty-nine youngsters he would 
pass for an elderly man. 

When you see him in action and there are 
few minutes of the legislative day when he 
isn’t you are willing to admit that he will 
easily pass for a young man. He is interested 
in every matter that comes before the senate 
and he always takes occasion to study all of 
the important ones, so that in debate he is 
ever prepared to give a good account of him- 
self and the cause in which he happens to be 
interested. In this way he has made himself 
one of the most influential members of the 
upper branch and one whose lead is often fol- 
lowed by his colleagues. : 
Clark, or Dr. 


Not so, however, with Sen. 
Clark as they still call him affectionately 
down in the shoe city. If ever a man is jus- 
tified in seeking] some of that rest which is 


supposed to belong to advanced years it is 
a physician. The fact that Dr. Clark does 
not seek it, in fact spurns it, indicates that 
the wear and tear of a doctor’s life has not 
undermined his constitution. 

Both constitutionally and mentally Dr. 
Clark is the equal of any member of the sen- 
ate. In fact it might just as well be stated 
right here that he does miore work in his 
capacity of member of the general court than 
do many of his fellow members of the age 
when man is supposed to be physically at his 
best. .-He is at the State. House bright and 
early each day during the session with his 
mind filled with legislative problems and his 
pockets crammed with requests to do this 
and do that for some constituent. How he 
finds time to accomplish all he sets out to 
do is one of the marvels of the century. But 
he does it all and that means that he doesn’t 
only half do it. 

A request from ‘a constituent, no matter how 
humble or obscure, is nothing less than a 
command to Sen. Clark. He never does any 
of these little errands grudgingly either. 

As chairman of the committee on public 
health Sen. Clark has had a difficult year. 
This committee always has a mass of legis- 
lation to sift on varying phases of the public 
health question but most of them are what 
might be called local in their character. But 
this year the demand for a reorganization of 
the state board of health reached an acute 
stage. For several years murmurings against 
this department have come to the legislature 
but usually they concerned some specific act 
or non-action of this board. 

This year things were brought to a head 
when Gov. Walsh started after the State 
board and urged the legislature to enact cer- 
tain legislation which would serve to place 
it on an entirely new basis. It was main- 
tained that the methods in vogue were an- 
tiquated and that things had been going in 
ruts so long that the ruts were worn and 
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As a physician himself Senator Clark 
with the state board and 
He had some 


deep. 
was quite familiar 
its affairs for many years past. 


pretty definite ideas of his own as to what 
should be done. But throughout the entire 
discussion he maintained fn open mind, 


ready to hear all sides and receive all possi- 
ble information and then reach a conclusion. 
In his conduct of the hearings, when feeling 
sometimes ran high and personalities of an 
unpleasant nature were brought in, he pre- 
sided as the truly old-fashioned senator 
would preside and, it must be said, as the 
new-fashioned senator too often fails to pre- 
side. 

Dr. Clark is serving 
senate representing’ a 
varied interests but he never forgets his 
trust and no class of his constituents. ever 
felt that he was neglecting them to the ad- 
vantage of some other. He is a fine type of 
the senator that has been and of the type 
the new order of things is once more bring- 
ing into public office, 


his third term in the 


district of many and 


CHARLES M. COX. 


Although he had never held public office 
until elected to the senate of 1914 Charles 
M. Cox of Malden has been for many years 
actively interested in public questions. He 
learned to discuss them asi a member of the 
Twentieth century Club of which organiza- 
tion he was for several years treasurer. Here 
are taken up all sorts of questions touching 
upon life in all its aspects. Not only are 
the members men of prominence of business 
and professional life but they have had the 
advantage of hearing all the great minds of 
the time from all quarters of the globe. 

Charles M. Cox is a business man in polli- 
tics, or rather in public life, for he doesn’t 
claim to be a politician. In fact he will tell 
you that he doesn’t know anything} about 
politics. When you look over the figures of 
the vote he received in the Fourth Middle- 
sex district last fall, with a very strong re- 
publican running against him, you will seri- 
ously doubt the truth of this statement. But 
be that as it may Sen. Cox is holding politi- 
eal office and he is making as much of a suc- 


cess of it as he has done in business. It used 
to be an axiom of politics that the only man 
to succeed in it was the one who learned the 


ropes when he was a young man. 
Sen. Cox is a _ shining exception to this 
rule, if rule it be. For he is only 54 and al- 


lowing that he entered politics when he was 
elected a delegate to the last republican na- 
tional convention he was then well turned 
fifty. He also holds the honor of being one 
of the two first representatives of the pro- 
gressive party to be elected to the senate. 
He is a devout admirer of Col.. Roosevelt. 
Pres. Coolidge assigned him to metropoli- 
tan affairs, public service and much against 
his wishes made him chairman of the com- 


mittee on engrossed bills. The first named 
committee is one in which business expert- 
ence is invaluable. The questions it has to 


deal with in most cases involve the expendi- 
ture of large sums of money and to handle 
them intelligently requires a knowledge of 
finance and finance in large figures too. Sen. 
Cox is_a conscientious legislator. He has 
shown this by his personal interest in the 
matter of engrossing bills which is too often 
regarded as) a wholly routine affair but 


which is really one of the important parts of 
law-making. 

Sen. Cox is no faddist and he didn’t come 
to the state loaded down with panaceas of all 
descriptions to cure every known legislative 
ill. He introduced but few petitions of his 
own making. One of these was that giving 
the district police authority to censor moving 
picture shows which they might find of an 
unsavory character. He held that as this 


department is required to inspect all such 
exhibitions to safeguard the lives of those 
attending they might well look to the moral 


side and be in a position to close up those 
pandering to the morbid tastes. As the dis- 
trict police begged off on the ground that 
they were now over-worked nothing came of 
it but the idea was’ commended by many or- 


ganizations interested in protecting the pub- 
lic morals. 

Charles M. Cox was born in Dedham, Dec. 
18, 1859 and received his education in the 
publie schools. He is president of the 


Charles M. Cox company, wholesale dealers in 
grain and as well of the St. Albans Grain Co. 
He is a member of the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce, of which he was formerly a di- 
rector, of the Boston City Club, Twentieth 
Century Club and a trustee of the Pine Banks 
Park of Malden and Melrose. 


CHARLES A. DEAN. 


It has been many years since Charles A. 
Dean, the democratic Senator from the 6th 
Middlesex dist., began his legislative career. 
No man in Massachusetts, as a matter of fact, 
has served so many years as he. Twice only 
in the history of the state has the record he 
holds been surpassed, former Mayor Baker of 
Beverly having been elected four times to the 
two branches and James H. Mellen of Worces- 
ter more times to the house. Both of these 
gentlemen are now dead, hence Sen. Dean’s 13 
terms in the house and one in the senate 
stands as the record. ' 

It generally follows when any man is chosen 
so often to represent his neighbors on Beacon 
hill that there is a reason, and in Sen. Dean’s 
case, as in that of the others, efficiency of 
service offers the explanation. No man, in 
fact, was more useful to his constituents than 
Sen. Dean. The same was true when he was 
a member of the house, where, for many 
years, he was a leader, especially when the 
big railroad and taxation matters were the 
paramount issues of the session. 

Both of these subjects have been made mat- 
ters of great research and study by the sena- 
tor from Wakefield. As it turned out they 
were the big subjects of legislation. in the 
session just closed. Sen. Dean’s knowledge of 
both made him a _ very valuable member of 
the upper chamber. He was assigned to the 
committee on taxation by Pres. Coolidge, with 
the result that when Gov. Walsh’s inaugural 
recommendations were submitted to that body 
he was in a position to help the state’s chief 
executive in one of the biggest reforms Mas- 
sachusetts has undertaken since the adoption 
of the constitution. 

Sen. Dean’s influence in the senate was great 
during the days when the railroad bill hung in 
the balance. He worked for the plan out- 
lined by Gov. Walsh and adopted by the com- 
mittee on railroads, his idea being that the 
interests of Massachusetts were paramount 
even to those of the New Haven management. 
It was not the first time he had shown himself 
able to cope with the railroad situation on that 
basis, for he was one of the framers of the 
“railroad control” bill which was killed in the 
legislature of 1908 after the Boston & Maine 
officials had withdrawn their support at the 


1ith hour. Sen. Dean has always maintained 
that if that measure had been enacted there 
would have been no “railroad situation” like 


the present, when law suits, receiverships and 


monetary loss to thousands of. investors are 
threatened. 
Sen. Dean was a power, too, in all the big 


legislation of the year, but it was aS a guar- 
dian of his constituents’ interests that he 
proved most directly valuable to his neighbors. 
It was his speech, in answer to a question 
by Sen. Hobbs of Worcester, that brought 
about the passage of the anti-injunction bill 
in the senate, the biggest victory labor has 
ever recorded in the Massachusetts legislature. 
He can, without injury to any other senator, 
claim all the credit for the enactment of that 
law. 

He also made a gallant fight in the com- 
mittee on public lighting and in the senate 
for passage of the bill to relieve municipal 
lighting companies from the onerous burdens 
placed upon them by the present laws. The 
trunk line sewer in Wakefield is another bill 
that enlisted his attention, as did the bill to 
abolish the old board of public works in 
Woburn. He also fought against placing the 


auditor and city treasurer of Woburn, as well 
as the fire engineers of that city under civil 
service regulations, thus removing those offices 
from the control of the Woburn citizens who 
pay the cost of maintaining them. 

The Winchester grade crossing was. another 
matter that required excellent handling, and 
that Sen. Dean was equal to the emergency is 
shown by the fact that he managed to get it 
through two readings in the senate before the 
railroads were able to kill it—and then the 
best they could do was to secure reference to 
the legislature of 1915. Through his efforts also 
Arlington was able, after several attempts to 
secure payment from the state for the small- 


pox cases it was obliged to care for a few 
years ago, a debt the town never should have 
been asked to bear. 


The Medford playgrounds bill was another 
that passed the senate because of Sen. Dean’s 
efforts, while a number of other Medford bills, 
each of them putting an unwelcome and un- ~ 
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desired were killed 


burden on the taxpayers, 
through his efforts. 
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3 Sen. Dean was born in England, educated 
in the public schools and has engaged in the 


rattan business and farming. His only frater- — 
nal connection is membership in the Odd , 
Fellows. He served on senate ways and means 
and the committee on harbors and_ public 


lands during the session just closed, in addition 
to his labors on the big committee on taxa- 
tion. 


; ANDREW P. DOYLE. 
It isn’t often that a man comes to the sen- 


ate to succeed another as the representa- ‘| 
tive of a certain district but also to take 
charge of a certain line of legislation which 
the departed one has relinquished. But that — 
was what happened when Andrew P. Doyle _ 
was sent by the voters of New Bedford to 
occupy the seat so long held by Samuel Ross _ : 


and Andrew has filled the bill thoroughly and 
most acceptably. Sam Ross was the acknowl- 
edged labor leader in the senate as long as 


he remained there and even after failing 
health impaired his faculties his activities in 
behalf of organized labor were in no sense 
lessened. ; 


Fortunate it was for organized labor as it 
was for the Third Bristol district that Sen. 
Doyle took his place. For he had been for 
several years, eight to be exact, leader of 
the labor forces in the house. He had fought 
for all the reforms demanded by the work- 
ingmen and had played an important part in 
placing upon the statute books some of the 
big legislation such as the workmen’s com- 
pensation bill and the eight-hour bill. He 
was closely in touch with the trades unions, 
was familiar with their needs and what is 
more important, knew how the reforms they 
sought could be accomplished. 

As chairman of the committee on labor, he 
deserves much of the credit for the passage 
of the big labor bills of the session such as 
the laborers’ vacation law, giving laborers in 
the metropolitan water and sewerage and 
metropolitan park departments a half-holiday 
on Saturday and that removing part of the 
burden of proof of contributory negligence 
from the employees. 

He made his big fight to repeal, or at leas 
modify, the child-labor law of two years ag 
and while it was a losing contest it opened 
the eyes of the legislators to some of the un 
fairness of this well-intentioned piece of leg: 
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islation. He argued that while it was right 
and just to protect the growing child from 
-the confinement and wear of factory life 
there was another side of the question and 
that was the ability of the parents to keep 
the child at study for an additional period. 
Sen. Doyle petitioned for legislation to re- 
quire the industrial accident board to maintain 
branches in the industrial centres of the 
state where employees who might be injured 
might bring their cases for a hearing speed- 
ily. Still another bill he introduced was that 
to put an end to the extortion practiced by 
a certain class of physicians by allowing an 
employe injured to employ his own physician. 

But Sen. Doyle did not allow his. time to 
be entirely taken up with labor matters. He 
reported the bill of Mayor Ashley of New 
Bedford to establish a board of survey for 
that city to regulate the laying out of streets 
and plan a system of drainage for contigu- 
ous territory. 
of cities he also 
coffee and tea houses 
censed by the city in 


As chairman of the committee 
reported the bill to 
Worcester 
to stop 


require 
to be li- 
the im- 


in 
order 


morality which has surrounded such _ places. 
Besides holding two such important chair- 
manships Sen. Doyle was assigned to the 
committee on’ public lighting and did his 
share of the work which befell that commit- 
tee. One of the most conscientious legisla- 


tors at the state house is Sen. Doyle and, by 
reason of his long experience, one of the most 
useful. 


’ HENRY J. DRAPER. 

To adequately represent the thriving city 
of Lowell in the senate requires a man of 
all-around capacity. Not only is a city of the 
size of Lowell in need of much special legis- 


lation each year, but as one of the big in- 
dustrial centres of the state she is vitally 


affected by all sorts of general legislation and 
more especially that affecting the laboring 
class. 

Henry J. Draper has proven himself just the 
man for this job. A man of humble ante- 
cedents himself his whole life has been spent 
among the- workingmen and as a mechanic 
himself he knows their needs. It takes a man 
with broad sympathies to understand the la- 
bor question from the standpoint of the toiler 
himself. This is just what Sen. Draper is. But 
he is free from that prejudice which charac- 
terizes so many labor men and weakens their 
influence when it comes to enacting legisla- 
tion. 

He is liberal enough to look at the question 
from both sides and he has frequently pointed 
out to his fellow-laborites where their de- 
mands were unreasonable and where a com- 
promise would work out much better for their 


own interests. It is just such men who help 
keep the balance in the inevitable struggle 
between capital and labor. 


One measure which did meet with success, 
largely through Sen. Draper's efforts, was that 
for the improvement of the Merrimac river 
from Lowell clear to the city. This great im- 
provement will be of incalculable benefit to 
the entire section of the state. Senator Draper 


was very active in the agitation which 
brought about the resolve for those much- 
needed improvements at the Lowell normal 


school, and which was something of an honor 
in view of the many others of a similar na- 
ture which fell beneath the veto-pen of Gov. 
Walsh. 


Another bit of legislation of much 
ance to Lowell was that allowing the city to 
acquire land, and structures for a municipal 
market. This will bring him the thanks of all 
classes of her citizens regardless of condition 
and without regard to party. 

Henry J. Draper was born 
March 4, 1859, and attended the public school 
there. He has been for many years a car 
painter. He served in the common council in 
1889 and in the house:sin 1898. He is in his 


import- 


in Lowell, 


the 


in 
counties, 
He is a past president of the Street 


second year 
this year to 
taxation. 
Railway Union 
organizations. 


senate and was assigned 
public institutions and 
belongs to other 


and many 


CHARLES W, ELDRIDGE. 

After glancing at the returns of the repub- 
lican primary in the third Middlesex district 
last fall it isn’t likely that any one will have 
the temerity to run this year against Sen. 
Charles W. Eldridge of Somerville for anoth- 
er term. When he was in the house Sen. 
Hldridge showed his ability as a vote-getter 
and it is a safe and sane prediction that 
there isn’t a man in Somerville who has a 
bigger following than he. 

In the first place the voters of his 
believe in ‘‘Charlie’’ Eldridge as a man. 
know that he wouldn’t do anything 
would in any way reflect upon his own 
tation or bring discredit upon the fair name 
of his home. city. Then they have learned 
to believe in his as a public offi- 


city 
They 
that 
repu- 


capability 


So. 
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cial dating back to his three years’ service 
in the board of aldermen. And then they 
like him for his geniality and his willingness 
to do things for others. 

Somerville is hardly regarded as either a 
fish or game centre for outside of the few 
perch young America may take ‘out of Ale- 


wife brook there isn’t anything wild captured 
at any season of the year. For this reason 
it may have seemed strange for Pres. Cool- 
idge to have picked Sen. Eldridge for chair- 


man of the committee on fisheries and game. 
While it is true that he has a summer place 
down on Cape Cod he would be the last man 
to claim that as any qualification. But Sen. 
Eldridge is a good business man covering a 
period of some 20 years. 


So that when it comes to making laws to 


restrict the killing of game and the catch- 
ing of fish he merely applied some plain, 
every-day common sense. He gave especial 


attention to the Gifford bill to encourage the 
growing of oysters and after polishing off the 
rough edges reported it in the Senate, and 
did much to help secure the passage of one 
of the most important fish laws in recent 
years. 

He worked hard to secure that long-sought 
boulevard from Harvard bridge across Cam- 
bridge and Somerville to the Middlesex Fells 
and feels encouraged to think that in spite of 
the opposition of the Boston democrats this 
much-needed improvement will be a reality 


within a very few years. While the city of 
Somerville had fewer special measures to 
present this year than in years past, Sen. 
Eldridge was ever on the alert to further 
anything of a more ,general nature which 
would benefit his city. 

Sen. Eldidge has been far from a_ stand- 
patter in his four years on Beacon hill. He 
has been found on the side of many liberal 


measures, but has kept his head solidly on his 


shoulders throughout the flood of wildcat 
legislation of the past two years. Somerville 
may well be proud of one of the best all- 
around legislators in this year’s’ general 
court. 
EDWARD FISHER. 

One of the really big men, not only of the 
senate of this year, but for many years past, 
is NMdward Fisher of Westford. and that is 


saying considerable when it is remembered that 
he belongs to the minority party. He had as 
many friends on the republican side as he had 
among the members of his own party for he 
was always fair and put politics aside in the 
consideration of important measures of legis- 
lation. 

But Sen. Fisher 
through when it 
party principles. 
servatives because 


is a democrat through and 
comes to questions involving 
He is a conservative of con- 
that is his nature. He 


member 
a time 
Today 
conservative, 
democratic 


other 
There was 
be a radical. 

to be a 
to the 


if every 


radical 
radical. 


not be a 
senate were 
when it took courage 
it requires that quality 
especially if you belong 
party. 
Hdward 


would 
of the 
to 


Fisher has in 
though you wouldn’t 


casually or perhaps 


courage plenty al- 

suSpect it to meet him 
listen to him on the floor 
of the senate. He isn’t aggressively courageous 
which is but another way of saying that he 
doesn’t fight for the fun of it or for the notor- 
iety of it. ,He stands up in his boots when 
there is something to stand up for but there 
are no fireworks. There is no beating of the 
air or prating about the ‘“‘dear people.’’ When 
he takes a position in opposition to his party 
or against the majority of his fellow mem- 
bers he does it for a reaSon and he gives that 
reason in clear, forcible English. 

In view of the many bills he has opposed dur- 
ing the past session he might be called ‘“‘The 
Great Objector’? but he wouldn’t approve of 
the nickname. For he doesn’t oppose meas- 
ures wholesale. He is no Philistine by a long 
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shot. He takes up each question singly and 
reaches a conclusion on it wholly apart from 
any other piece of legislation. His position on 
ways and means brought him face to face with 
all the projects for spending money and he 
made it plain early in the session that, in view 
of the state’s financial condition, he should only 
approve of expenditures which were act- 
ually necessary and for which no apologies 
need be made. For this reason he favored but 
few salary increases. 

When the New Haven muddle came along he 
viewed it with the same calmness and clearness 
of vision that had characterized his handling 
of every otherquestion of the session. He could 
see no merit in the radical plan offered by Rep. 
Washburn. As a member of the sub-commit- 
tee on the railroad committee he drafted a bill 
which would allow the reorganization of the 
Boston & Maine railroad by taking over the 
shares held by the Boston Railroad Holding 
company without state ownership. He provid- 
ed suitable safeguards but would not hamper 
those trying to straighten out the B. & M. 
affairs by needlessly tying their hands. 

Sen. Fisher has a legal mind, knows his law 
down to the ground but is broad-minded in 
spite of his conservative tendencies. His dis- 
trict should retain his services as long as they 


can. The commonwealth needs men of his 
type, especially in the legislature. 
REDMOND S. FITZGERALD. 
When Sen. Redmond S. Fitzgerald of Dor- 


chester announced himself as a candidate for 
the democratic nomination for congress to suc- 


ceed Mayor Curley the old-timers in politics 
smiled and pityingly dismissed him from their 
thoughts. But the primary campaign hadn’t 
progressed far when he began to loom out as 
a real factor and when the votes were counted 
he was found to be a strong second in the race. 

Redmond Fitzgerald is still a youngster as 
far as politics goes, but he is no greenhorn. 
He knows the game from A to Z and can play 
all its fine points. He is no orator, doesn’t 
claim to be and in fact avoids public speak- 


ing all he can which example might be fol- 
lowed with profit by some older men, But he 
is alive, he is energetic and he is. sincere. 


Added to these qualities he has an attractive 
personality. People like him and will get out 
and hustle for him because they like him. 

When he came to the senate in 1913 he had 
never held public office. He has made several 
tries at elective offices but hailing from a big 
republican district, could do nothing. Along 
came the progressive split and with the pub- 
licity of having campaigned ‘before, Redmond 
landed in the upper branch of the legislature. 

He remained modestly in the background 
during his first year and learned all he could 
about legislative questions and the way legis- 
lation was made. He got for committees roads 
and bridges, which is not important, state house 
and libraries, which had to do that year with 
the addition and insurance, which is a real 
committee. 

He did his work faithfully on each and this 
year he has proven one of the most useful 
members of the committee on insurance. He 
has had a hand in accomplishing one of the 
biggest improvements the Dorchester district 
has seen in years—the dredging of Dorchester 
bay. For years past the residents of both Dor- 
chester and South Boston have appealed to 
the commonwealth to improve this body of 
water, not only for its benefit to that district 
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but also for the use it can be put to for navi- 
gation of small craft. 

Sen. Fitzgerald this year offered the resolve 
calling for the appropriation which passed and 
means that $100,000 will be spent by the har- 
bor and land commission within the next two 
or three years in making Dorchester Bay a 
real body of water again. 

Sen. Fitzgerald was born in Boston, July 12, 
1882, and was educated in the public schools. 
He is in the real estate business and is a mem- 
ber of the Knights of Columbus, M. C. O. F., 
Dorchester club, Dorchester Catholic club, Dor- 
chester Improvement association, and the Dor- 
chester Real Estate Brokers’ association. 


CHARLES L. GIFFORD. 


It was most fitting that the author of the 
new law to encourage the propagation of the 
oyster should hail from the village of Cotuit 
which is famous the world over as the home 


of one of the finest varieties served to delight 
the taste of the fastidious.: Sen. Charles L. Gif- 
ford, although not himself engaged in the fish 
business or scientifically informed on oyster 
culture, happens to be a man of keen observa- 
tion. He has for some time realized that the 
supply of oysters in this state was so _ far 
short of the demand that extinction was more 
than a bare possibility. 

He knew that the Cape oyster for size, rich. 
ness of flavor and keeping quality was unrival- 
led the world over. Not only was it important 
that the oyster beds along the-south shore of 
Cape Cod be saved but the industry of raising 
oysters could be greatly extended with proper 
encouragement. Accordingly Sen. Gifford in- 
troduced his bill which allows’ cities and 
towns in Bristol, Barnstable, Dukes and Nan- 
tucket to grant locations for oyster beds for a 
period of years to persons who will develop 
the property. The committee on fisheries and 
game indicated from the first their interest in 
the measure and devoted considerable time to 
perfecting it. It is easly the most important 
law affecting fish which Massachusetts has en- 
acted in many years. 

Coming from the fish and game district of 
the state Sen. Gifford fathered several other 
bills of a similar nature. He succeeded in get- 
ting through the committee a bill to change 
the- open season on wild geese, brant, ducks 
and teal. As chairman of the committee on 
towns he reported a bill, which became law, al- 
lowing the selectmen of his town of Barnstable 
to grant locations for fishhouses -and _ bath- 
houses. 

While Sen. Gifford may be classed as one of 
the conservative members of the senate he is 
by no means a standpatter. He was always 
with the republicans on party measures but he 
did not believe in drawing party lines on a 
question involving no party principle whatever 
He was a most useful member of the ways and 
means committee and in trying to stand between 
the state treasury and the legislature that 
committee had no easy job this year. Sen. 
Gifford also held that unenviable but highly 
important post of chairman of the committee 
on bills in third reading. 

Charles L. Gifford was born in Barnstable, 
March 15, 1871 and was educated in-the public 
schools of his native town. He spent some time 
in the publishing business and has also been in- 
terested in real estate and insurance. He 
served in the houSe in 1912-13 and was elected 
to the senate after a hard-fought primary con- 
test. He is a Mason, Odd Fellow and a mem- 
ber of the Knights of Pythias, 


GURDON W. GORDON. 

Had it not been for the efforts of one mem- 
ber of the present legislature the western 
trolley situation would have been thrown in- 
to complete confusion. That man was Sen. 
Gurdon W. Gordon of Springfield, chairman 
of the committee on street railways. It was 
fortunate for western Massachusetts that he 
held that post and his appointment is but 
another evidence of the foresight of Pres. 
Coolidge. 

In his handling of the western transporta- 
tion problem Sen. Gordon showed himself one 
of the few really big men in this year’s sen- 
ate. When the session opened the public 
clamor against the New Haven was insistent 
that all possible measures should be taken to 
strip from that company all of its outside 
holdings. It began with the proposal to dis- 
solve the Boston & Maine merger, but this 
was largely a matter of finance and no crip- 
pling of service was expected to follow. 

In the western trolley consolidation 
tions were entirely different and Sen. 
don with his keen perception 
apply the same method to both situations 
would work out vastly dissimilar results. He 
knew that the western counties were just now 
profiting by their improved traffic facilities, 
for which years of hard work had been re- 
quired and that to now cut off the financial 
prop as well as the operating system, would 
set them back where they started. 

It took persistence as well as tact and 
judgment to impress the legislature with this 
view of the case. It could only be done by 


condi- 
Gor- 
saw that to 


a oN 


a straightforward presentation of the differ- 


ent phases of the situation, and Sen. Gordon 


proved just the man to do this work in the 
only way it could be done to insure success. 


After much discussion Sen. Gordon was able 


to report his own resolve which left the en- 
tire matter to a special commission and 
which, thanks to the sagacity of its author, 
was allowed wide scope in the matters it 
could properly consider. 

In taking up the direct repeal of the west- 
ern trolley act of 1913 the commission is: ‘‘al- 
so to consider generally the needs, possibili- 
ties and probable benefits, both to the com- 
monwealth and to the five western counties 
thereof, as a development and extension of 
the transportation facilities, and of the agri- 
cultural and _  stock-raising opportunities of 
said counties and to study the’ causes and 
remedies for the diminution of population 
and agriculture in said section,’’ ete. 


As ranking man on rules Sen. Gordon was 


regarded as the right hand man to the presi- 
dent and fortunate indeed was Pres. Cool- 


idge to have the benefit of his sound judg-. 


ment. As a member of the ways and means 
committee he was liberal and yet disposed to 
be prudent in sanctioning expenditures. An- 
other bill which he reported was that giving 
the gas and electric light commissioners au- 
thority to employ expert assistance in their 
work. He took an active part in the consid- 
eration of all the big matters of the year. 
Western Massachusetts has sent many able 
men to the general court, but few of them 
have possessed and have used so well the 


influence exerted by Sen. Gordon of the First 


Hampden district. 


WILLIAM P. HICKEY. 
If Sen. William P. Hickey had done noth- 
ing else this year, his success in inducing 
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the state to spend $100,000 to dig out Old 
Harbor in Dorchester Bay would have given 
him everlasting fame in the Peninsular dis- 
trict. But William did do more. He was 
right on his job every day and each minute 
of the day. South Boston is a _ district 
where the individual voter expects much of 
his senator. He is looking for favors all 


the way from securing a copy of Pub. Doc. 
90 up. to attaching himself to the payroll of 
city. 


state or And the South Boston demo- 


erat never stops when he once starts for 
anything. 

Sen. Hickey was born in South Boston, Nov. 
17, 1871, was for some years superintendent 
of the L street bath and is a member of many 
organizations. 


FREDERIC H. HILTON. 

One of the most quiet and at the same time 
one of the most forceful members of the sen- 
ate is Frederic H. Hilton of Framingham, who 
represents the First Middlesex district for the 
second term. When he speaks he talks in a 
low tone of voice but he never fails to be con- 
vincing for his hearers cannot fail to feel the 
sincerity of what he says. He takes his office 
seriously but when it comes to himself allows 
others to estimate his worth which is Some- 
thing too many men in politics and public life 
cannot do. 

As chairman of the committee on legal affairs 
for the past two years Sen. Hilton has won 
general commendation for his handling of the 
hearings and his invariable fairness in passing 


upon bills. He is possessed of excellent judg- 
ment, has a good knowledge of the law which 
a good chairman ought to have and he is liber- 
al in his dealings with others. 

Probably the one meaSure with which his 
name will be most closely associated is that 
which allowed the court in non-support cases 
to order forfeited bail-money to be applied to 
the support of the wife and children. It is an 
eminently fair law and while its merits had at- 
tracted the attention of lawyers before no one 
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was ready to give it the time to push it 
through. Sen. Hilton presented a line of argu- 
ment which quickly disposed of any possible 
opposition and the bill is now in the statute 
books. It is regarded as one of the most bene- 
ficial laws ever passed for the relief of a fam- 
ily suffering from the neglect of a deserting 
father. 

As an attorney who must frequently consult 
the blue book Sen. Hilton at once gave his ap- 
proval to the recommendation of Secretary of 
State Donahue that the general and_ special 
laws passed by each successive general court 
be published in separate volumes. This was 
embodied in a bill which Sen. Hilton reported 
for the committee on legal affairs. 

Sen. Hilton was one of the most dependable 


men Pres. Coolidge had to rely upon in run- 
ning the senate this year. It is no reflection 
on the president either to say that a good 


share of his success in handling affairs was 
due to the skill and tact shown by the senator 
from the First Middlesex dist. in all of his 
work. } 

Frederic H. Hilton was born in Framingham, 
February 12, 1882, and after leaving the pub- 
lie schools took a course in Boston University 
law school. He has since practiced in his na- 
tive town. He was a member of the house in 
1908-9. He is a Knight Templar Mason, a 
Shriner and belongs to the United Workmen, 
Framingham Country Club and is a director of 
the South Framingham Co-operative Bank. 
During the past session he was elected town 
counsel for Framingham. 

CLARENCE W. HOBBS. 

Many men in politics have a reputation for 
being independent who have about as much 
claim to the term as Gen. Huerta to being 
called a peacemaker. These men are not born 
independent, they never even achieved inde- 
pendence. They did manage to have it thrust 
upon them. It doesn’t belong to them and 
it does not stay with them. 

Sen. Clarence W. Hobbs of Worcester is a 
born independent, so he didn’t have to achieve 
it, and he didn’t have to induce some one to 
thrust it at him. He came to the house in 
1910 and soon distinguished himself in the 
big railroad fight of that year. He showed 
then that he was aman’ who stood on his 
own feet and could handle himself against 
any and all comers. 

Three years in the lower branch only served 
to emphasize this trait in his character. He 
never took the floor save when he had some- 
thing to say. He was no spouter for the fun 
of the thing. He had his subject well in hand 
when he arose and he had his opponent well 
under his feet before he sat down. When he 
came to the senate last year it was a per- 
fectly safe prediction that he would rank as 
one of the strong men in that body where big 
men shine brightly. 

Big of frame as he is of mind Sen. Hobbs 
this year broke all records for hard work in 
the senate. He took upon his broad shoulders 
the chairmanship of judiciary which made 
him floor leader, the chairmanship of consti- 
tutional amendments and a place on election 
laws. Working in full harmony with Pres. 
Coolidge he ran the judiciary committee with 
less friction than for many years past and dis- 
posed of a huge mass of business neatly and 
with dispatch. But it was on constitutional 
amendments that the real perplexing problems 
presented themselves this year. 

First of all came women’s suffrage. For sev- 
eral years the republican party had been hop- 
ping around all sides of this question without 
landing anywhere. Two years ago the state 
convention touched upon it briefly and blindly 
by raising the question as to whether or not 
it was time to give the voters a chance to 
express themselves upon it. Last fall it was 
ignored entirely. Sen. Hobbs maintained that 
the time for quibbling had past and that the 
G. O. P. should stiffen its spine to the point 
of tackling the problem man-fashion and do- 
ing something about it. 

When the petition of Alice Stone Blackwell 
was taken up in his committee he _ didn’t 
pigeon-hole it or postpone it or spend any 
time raising objections to it. He saw that it 
had a fair hearing and then announced that 
he was ready to report an amendment strik- 
ing the word ‘‘male’’ from the constitution. He 
made it perfectly plain that he was not doing 
this with the idea that it would be killed next 
year, but he said frankly that he hoped it 
would go to the voters in 1915. Some of his 
republican colleagues were hardly prepared for 
this kind of talk, but in the end he won 
them and the amendment was reported and 
passed both branches with but an insignificant 
opposition. 

Then along came the initiative and referen- 
dum and here was something on which the 
republican party had expressed itself many 
times—in opposition. Sen. Hobbs held it to be 
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a move to break down representative govern- 
ment and saw no need for it in a state like 
Massachusetts. Although in the minority he 
stood out firmly against the vote of his com- 
mittee. 

The third big question before his commit- 
tee was that calling for biennial elections. Here 
Sen. Hobbs took a position squarely and open- 
ly and again on the other side. He made a 
strong argument against a change from the 
Massachusetts custom on the ground of ex- 


pediency. He was too broad-minded to argue 
that because it was and had ever been so it 
should always be so. But he claimed that an- 
nual elections brought the legislator as well 
as the other state officers closer in touch 
with the voter, and thereby made them more 
responsive to the latter’s wishes. His presen- 
tation of the case did much to settle the fate 
of the bill this year. 

It is possible that Sen. 
this fall, but he has given the voters of his 
district’ five years of splendid service in the 
legislature. It is such men as he whose efforts 
go far to raising the Massachusetts senate 
into a position where it will command a great- 
er measure of respect than it has enjoyed for 
many years. 


Hobbs will retire 


FRANCIS J. HORGAN. 

Even his enemies and he has his share of 
them, will admit one thing of Sen. Francis 
J. Horgan and that is that he isn’t afraid of 
work and that he can do things. As a framer 


of petitions and backer of bills Sen. Horgan is 


a long-distance runner with but few rivals. He 
has a sharp eye too and kept a close watch 
on the petitions which others were.introducing. 
Many a joker was unearthed through the vigi- 
lance of Frank Horgan, who has been called 
the William J. Burns of the senate by some 
of his joking friends and he deserves well the 
title. 

While it is difficult to say to what. measure 
he devoted most of his attention it is probable 
that in none was he more interested than in 
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the so-called ‘‘blue-sky”’ law and the bill re- 
ported by banks and banking was based in 
part on his petition. He had given the matter 
close study and spent much time in conferring 
with those whose views on the question of pro- 
tecting the public from ‘‘wildcat’’ investments 
were valuable. 

He was hot on the trail of the public service 
commission from the very first of the Session 
and offered a bill to reduce both the member- 
ship and the salaries of that board. While he did 
not succeed in his main contention he did 
secure the passage of a law requiring members 
of the commission to give that work their en- 
tire time. 

It was his petition that formed the basis for 
the law passed this year to regulate the ap- 
pointment by courts of auditors in civil ac- 
tions. He reported the Hilton bill to allow the 
use of forfeited bail-money in non-support 
cases to be applied to the relief of the wife and 
children. 

He introduced a bill to require executors, ad- 
ministrators, guardians and trustees to file a 
report with the probate court every. six 
months instead of annually. He maintained 
that this would prevent the waste of so many 
estates through the neglect of those entrusted 
with their settlements and that to have fre- 
quent reports filed would enable the heirs to 
know just what was going on and to have an 
opportunity to insist upon their rights. 

Another of his bills would give the gas and 
electric light commission authority to supervise 
the affairs of firms and associations engaged in 
manufacturing and selling either commodity as 
well as corporations. As it is the commission 
can do nothing to regulate the price charged 
or the service rendered by either. 

The Boston transit commission was another 
target against which Sen. Horgan directed his 
fire. He has a bill to abolish it entirely but 
rather than throw its affairs into the hands of 
the mayor of Boston he would give over their 
duties to the public service commission, prop- 
erly reduced in number. 

Another matter long-discussed which Sen. 
Horgan took up was the incorporation of the 
Boston stock exchange. He brought in Some 
of the arguments used in New York and added 
several of his own but nothing was done this 
year beyond strengthening the demand that 
something along this line be brought about. 
Still another bill of Sen. Horgan would give 
the mayor of Boston authority to name both 


the police commissioner and the members of 
the licensing board. 
CHARLES CABSOT JOHNSON. 
Somehow the name of Cabot seems to be- 


long to Nahant and while the senior United 


States senator has given the little town prom- 
inence at Washngton another bearing. that 
name has been bringing it honor from the 
legislative hall on Beacon hill. A  hardwork- 
ing, obliging and capable legislator is what 
his associates say of Sen. Charles Cabot 
Johnson of the First Essex district, and the 
judgment of a man’s intimates is apt to be 
pretty accurate. 

When Sen. Johnson came to the house in 
1906 Speaker Cole at once recognized his abil- 
ity and during his three years he served on 


two of the most important committees, rail- 
roads and banks and banking. 

For two years Sen. Johnson has been sen- 
ate chairman of roads and bridges. 


As a member of the committee on street 


railways Sen. Johnson took an active part in 
the Bay State-Boston Elevated merger and 
was one of the first to be satisfied that more 
light was necessary for the legislature to de- 
cide a question of such far-reaching import- 
ance. He had also a prominent part in fram- 
ing many of the bills reported by the commit- 
tee on insurance. 

Sen. Johnson has already announced him- 
self a candidate for the republican nomina- 
tion for congress this fall. While he may 
have opposition he looks now like a winner, 
and if he is he will give Cong. Phelan a 
hard tussle, for the senator is a strong cam- 


paigner and will start with a formidable 
backing in his end of the district. 
LOUIS: F. R. LANGELIER. 

When it comes to voting in Quincy nearly 

everybody gets the ‘‘Langlier habit.” They 

can’t help it because the senator has made 


good in all the public offices he has held, and 
just as soon as Sen. Louis F. R. Langelier 
gets tired of the legislature the citizens of 
Quincy stand ready to make him mayor of 
that thriving city. But Sen. Langelier will go 
back another year and with a bigger plurality 


for he has more than 
but by 


he had last year, 


than 


made good, not by gallery-playing, 


straightforward work in the interest of the 
First Norfolk district. 
This district is made up of the city of. 


of Boston, and the towns 
of Braintree, Canton, Holbrook, Milton, Ran- 
dolph and Weymouth. It comprises a diver- 
sified population and requires a man of adapt- 
ability, who can look at matters from more 
than one viewpoint. This is just what Louis 
Langelier has proven and it is why he is so 
strong in all parts of it. 


Quincy, Ward 26, 


First of all he is the manager. and on 
board of directors of a successful book pub- 
lishing house in Boston, with whom 
he has been connected for 25 years. 
There is hardly a more mercurial business 
than that of trying out ‘‘best-sellers,” and 
any man who can master its intricacies is 


qualified for the legislature, not to say many 
more lines of human activity. While he nev- 
er forgets that he is a republican, Sen. Lange- 
lier is truly the representative of every man, 
woman and child in his district. 

One of his hobbies this year was the con- 
stitutional amendment that would allow cities 
and towns to regulate the erection and use of 
billboards and posters. This is something 
which has been agitated for several years, ha's 
received the endorsement of improvement so- 
cieties in all parts of the state and has been 
boomed by the press. At first regarded as a 
mere fad it has now enlisted the support of 
business men and others. Sen. Langelier suc- 
ceeded in getting a favorable report from the 
committee on constitutional amendments, of 
which he was a member. The resolve pro- 
vides for an investigation of the entire sub- 
ject and something tangible is confidently 
looked for next year. 

Although his votes show ‘that he was a 
friend of labor, at the same time he real- 
ized that the prosperity of the laboring man 
depends upon successful business and on 
those measures which would evidently result 
in driving business out of the state he was 
found shoulder to shoulder with the business 
man. 

In the way of legislation for his immedi- 
ate district Sen. Langelier got through his 
own bill to allow the town of Milton to estab- 
lish a system of surface drainage. This is 
hailed with delight by a long-suffering com- 


munity as one of the real improvements 
which the general court has bestowed upon 
the town. 

A $10,000 appropriation to clean up _ the 
Quincey shore boulevard and a resolve requir- 
ing the metropolitan park commission to re- 
port on a boulevard around Great pond in 
Weymouth, and an appropriation of $10,000 
for the further cleaning up of Neponset riv- 
er are only a few of the numerous local 
matters that were handled successfully by the 
senator. He put considerable time and en- 
deavor into an attempt to get the 5-cent fare 
for Hyde Park and lent. valuable aid in the 
effort to make Metropolitan avenue a con- 7 
tinuous way across the track. ¥ 


Sen. Langelier was born in Boston, Nov. — 
29, 1873, but has resided in Quincy for nearly — 
30 years. He was a trustee of the public li- ~ 
brary, served four years in the city council, @ 


and was secretary of the republican city com- ne 
mittee eight years, and president for three 
years. He is on the legislative committee of — 
the Pilgrim Publicity association and _ the 
Massachusetts Press association, as well as a 
member of the Squantum Yacht club. Al- 
though his first year in the senate he was — 
honored with chairmanship of both the com- rR 
mittee on municipal finance and committee 
on education, to which nearly two hundred ~ 
bills were referred. 3 
ee > 
JOSEPH LEONARD. bE 
One cf the real surprises of the state primaries # 
fast fall was the victory scored by Joseph % 
Leonard for the democratic nomination for sen- 
ator in the Fourth Suffolk dist. While it is true r 
that the presence of many candidates made it 
more of an open fight than uSual it is also a 
fact that the big field would naturally favor 
the man seeking re-election. But this didn’t 
happen and Joe Leonard, without burning any 
fireworks or shouting any from the housetops, 
landed a winner. If it had happened about four 
months later it could have been said that one 
James M. Curley did the entire trick. But he — 
was not then mayor of Boston and while he 
had much to do with Leonard’s election the 
candidate himself proved a strong vote-getter. — 
Sen. Leonard doesn’t take up much of the 
time of his fellow-members in speech-making. 
It may be that this is one reason why they 
like him so well and are always ready to do 
him a favor. For there are some men in this 
year’s Senate as in the past who talk them- 
selves into disfavor and by their ranting and 
bellowing gain the dislike of their colleagues. 
The more such men talk the less influence they 
have. 
Sen. Leonard is modest in demeanor, gentle- 
manly to every and considerate of the 


one 


rights of others. His readiness to do things 
for others is why other people will do things 
for him: He stood loyally behind everything 
that Mayor Curley wanted in this year’s legis- 
lature. He did effective work on the bill to 
give the mayor the right to cut salaries in the 
police department because he believed that the 
mayor's position in this controversy was righ 

One thing he did which gained him the grati 
tude of the laboring men and that was to pe 
tition for the legislation which is now on the 
statute books to include all laborers employed 


by the Boston transit commission within the 
provisions of the workmen’s compensation 
act. ‘ 


He stood by his party on all the big meas- 
ures of the session such as women’s suffrage, 
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the initiative and referendum and the abolition 
of party enrollment. 

Sen. Leonard is a BoStonian by birth and is 
85 years old. Since leaving school he has been 
engaged in the life insurance business. He is 
a member of the Quincy Club of Ward 9 and 
the Cathedral Y. M. C. A. He served in the 
old Common Council in 1907 and was in the 
house in 1909-’11-'12-'13. 

JOHN H. MACK. 

Nothing would better please his associates 
in the senate regardless of party than to see 
Sen. John H. Mack of North Adams elevated 
to the superior court bench, as rumor has 
had it that he might be at the next vacancy. 
There are two reasons for this. One is that 
Sen. Mack is a good fellow of most attractive 
personal qualities, and, secondly, that he is 
a good lawyer and has the poise of mind to 
make a judge. 

It stands to reason that Sen. Mack is a 
man far above the average when he can 
come down to the senate for four years from 
that rock-ribbed republican stronghold, Berk- 
shire county. He couldn’t have been elected 


in the first place without republican votes and 
the republicans of that section of the state 
in 


are not the habit of breaking over party 


lines so consistently and continuously with- 
out some good reason. John H. Mack is that 
reason. 

There is nothing frivolous about Sen. Mack. 
He holds to the good old fashioned democratic 
doctrine that public office is a public trust and 
if it is he considers it to be taken seriously. 
When he took the floor first he impressed his 
hearers as a close student of legislative prob- 
lems and that impression has deepened ma- 
terially during his four years. He speaks in- 
frequently, but when he does he always has 
his subject well in hand and is not to be 
caught off his guard by searching questions. 

As the democratic member of judiciary the 
past session he devoted much time to look- 
ing up the law on measures which came be- 
fore that committee, and his store of in- 
formation as well as his sound judgment were 
of great value in settling the knotty prob- 
lems. 

As a member of the committee on _ street 
railways he was a factor in settling the trou- 
blous western trolley question in which he 
was vitally interested as a representative of 
the district most intimately concerned. His 
associates on the committee on water supply, 
of which he was chairman, attest to his 
splendid service there. Among the purely local 
measures in which he was concerned were 
the bill for extra clerical assistance for the 
Berkshire registry of probate and insolvency. 
It was his own bill that resulted in the act 
to improve the River road between Pittsfield 
and Williamstown. At the close of the past 
session Sen. Mack announced that he would 
not be a candidate for re-election. His retire- 
ment from the legislature is a loss to- the 
commonwealth. 


CHARLES F. McCARTHY. 


One of the busiest members of the last leg- 
islature was Sen. Charles F. McCarthy of 
Marlboro. He was equally busy in several 


preceding legislatures, for he has been a force 
in the upper chamber since the beginning of 
his first term, which followed four very suc- 
cessful years in the house. 

Mr. McCarthy is a democrat, but once the 


legislative session opened he knew no party 
lines, except when the measures before him 
were purely political Then he was_ the 
staunchest democrat on the floor. Thus it was 
at the last session. No member worked more 
disinterestedly than he so long as it was mere- 
ly a matter of local policy. When the policies 
of Gov. Walsh were before the senate, though, 
Sen. McCarthy was one of the men upon 
whom his excellency relied for support. 

Sen. McCarthy, after seven years of service 
in the two branches, during which he has been 
one of the most influential members in the 
branch he happened to be in, has determined 
that he must quit. Voters from all over the 
district have requested him to run for county 
commissioner and he has consented to do so, 
although his law studies are about completed 
and he possesses the temperament and the 
knowledge to make a successful , lawyer. 

Nothing that can befall Middlesex county 
will do more to straighten’ out the dreadful 
tangle in which the citizens there find their 
county business than his election to the 
county board. He is utterly fearless in going 
after abuses in government, is of that alert 
type which very little escapes, understands 
thoroughly all the subterfuges resorted to by 
those who compose what Theodore Roosevelt 
has termed the ‘invisible government” and 
has a higher conception of public service than 
most men now prominent in the politics of 
Massachusetts. 

The fight in Middlesex county has been go- 
ing on for a number of years. The “ring,’’ as 
it is called, has dominated matters there for 
more than a generation and it is so fortified in 
high places that it possesses a wonderful 
ability to fight back. Only once, last year, was 
it beaten, but at that time a Lowell man was 
elected to the county board by a majority so 
decisive that it left nothing to be desired in 
the minds of those who are opposed to “ring”’ 
methods. Events since then have demonstrat- 
ed, though, that the work was only half com- 
pleted at that time. The “ring’’ has found 
some friction in its working parts, which were 
wont to twirl merrily and noiselessly, but that 
is all. Should Sen. McCarthy succeed in Se- 
curing an election the days of the Middlesex 


county “ring will be past and the taxpayers 
living there will probably thereafter note the 
effect in their tax bills. 

That is all of the future, though. It was as 


a legislator that the senator demonstrated his 
fitness to serve. In doing so,- however, he 
showed that he was of big calibre and capable 
of undertaking the most important affairs. So 
true fis this, that Gov. Foss, when he under- 
took to reorganize the prison service of the 
state, desired that the Marlboro man _ should 
accept the position at the head of the board 
of prison commissioners. Influence was later 
brought to bear on the governor in an effort to 
induce him to place in charge of the prisons a 
man familiar with up-to-date penal institu- 
tions in other parts of the country and Sen. 
McCarthy was thus passed over. Had the gov- 
ernor exercised his own judgment, though, Sen. 
McCarthy is the man who would have been 
named for the place. 

In his first year—1908—he made the fight to 
permit the towns in which the plants of cor- 
porations are located to retain the corporation 
tax paid by those concerns. He lost that time, 
but the next year, with a little more experi- 
ence, he won the battle against the combined 
forces of Brookline, Dover, Manchester and all 
the other so-called ‘‘tax-dodging’’ communities. 
It was a notable victory and a notable fight. 
To Sen. McCarthy, who was then a member 
of the house, all the credit went. 

During the last sesSion he had another big 
fight on his hands when the McLean hospital 
bill was before the legislature. This institu- 
tion, located in Belmont, through a rather 
hazy connection with the Massachusetts Gen- 
eral hospital, claimed to be a charitable insti- 
tution and as a reSult escaped taxation for 
much property. This in the face of the fact 
that ‘there was nothing charitable about it, 
that it charged all its patients enormous fees 
and that it rated its prestige fully as highly 
as it did its treatment. The little town of 
Belmont, as a result, was saddled with a tax 
exemption list that included some of the most 
valuable property within its borders. House- 
holders there were obliged to make up the 
deficit, rentals were necessarily forced so high 


that the place ceased to be a desirable resi- 
dential section, despite its beauties and its 
convenient location, and in other ways the 


presence of the McLean hospital was a deter- 
rent to growth rather than an incentive. 
The fight to change the law so that the 
institution might be forced to bear its just 
share of taxation was a hard one—despite the 
fact that the institution was purely a com- 
mercial enterprise and succesSfully run for 
money making purposes. The so-called ‘‘Har- 
vard influence’ that is behind the Massachu- 
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setts General hospital was brought to bear to 
kill the bill. Now, the ‘Harvard influence” 
that is talked so glibly by some is not a social 
influence at all. It comes from the power that 
is behind about $50,000,000 capital that is 
ready at one time or another for investment. 
So that the Harvard influence is no mean 
opponent. It embraces men who may not know 
where Harvard is located, but who know per- 
fectly well where the $50,000,000 is. 

Sen. McCarthy won that fight in the senate 
when apparently it had been lost. The contest 
waged fiercely until the last vote had been 
recorded and then the Marlboro man was 
obliged to take on another one to prevent re- 
consideration the next day. He won, though, 
and the McLean hospital will be obliged this 
year to contribute to the expenses of Belmont. 

Sen. McCarthy also was one of the forces at 
work in favor of the Butler statue and did ex- 
cellent work for that memorial, both as a 
member of the committee and as a member. of 
the senate. He was active in securing the 
passage of the bill to permit Waltham to es- 
tablish a recreation board and worked hard 
for the Waltham charter bill, which was sent 


to the legislature of 1915. 
of the committee on public 
Gov. 


As a member 


health he worked for Walsh's plan to 


reorganize the state board of heatlh and for 
all the other important health measures. His 
efforts in behalf of the militia were indefatiga- 
ble and he was regarded as the military 
authority of both branches, as he was, in the 
committee on social welfare, on which he also 
served, as the authority on prison reforms. 

Sen. McCarthy was born in Marlboro in 1876, 
is a pewspaper man by profession and a mem- 
ber of the Democratic club of Massachusetts, 
the Knights of Columbus and the Ancient Or- 
der of Hibernians, Sons of Veterans, Spanish 
War veterans, Loyal Order of Moose and Fra- 
ternal Order of Owls. 


PHILIP J. McGONAGLE. 

To learn the fine points of practical politics 
there is no better school in Boston than the 
old North End and here is where Sen. Philip 
J. McGonagle was born and has always lived. 
He educated himself and then fought his way 
into public life. Although still a young man 
he has held public office for ten years in city 
and state government. 

As a follower of former Mayor John F. 
Fitzgerald he was elected to the old Boston 
common council and proved his worth by re- 
maining there for five years. Those were the 
days when the common council was some- 
thing more than a debating society and the 
meetings transacted other business than fill- 
ing the official record with columns of spout- 
ing from wordy members. Phil McGonagle 
made no attempt to shine as an orator which 
doesn’t mean that he couldn’t talk when it 
was necessary. But he preferred to do his 
work in committee where it counted for more 
in actual results even if it didn’t gain so 
much publicity. 

It was during Mayor Fitzgerald's first term 
that he went to the house. His intimacy with 
the mayor made him the real representative 
of the administration during those two years. 
*Iere as in the council he was content to let 
the other fellows do the talking while he had 
a hand in making legislation. He was a dem- 
ocrat every day in the year and prided him- 
self upon being one of the old school. 

During the past session he voted for every 
party measure with a consistency which might 
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well have been followed by some others who 
went to the state house as members of that 
party. He favored the bill to enlarge the 
Boston city council because he believed, from 
his experience at city hall, that it was a fair 
and just measure. 

As a strong party man he supported Mayor 
Curley in all his measures intended to ad- 
vance the best interests of Boston. As a 
member of this year’s committee on consti- 
tutional amendments, he gladly signed the 
report in favor of the amendment for woman’s 


suffrage, not only because it was a dem- 
ocratic measure, but because it appealed to 
his sense of right. He supported all the other 
big bills advocated in his party’s platform. 
Gov. Walsh had no more loyal follower in eith- 
er branch than the senator from the third 
Suffolk district. 

Philip J. McGonagle was born in Boston 
October 21, 1871, and attended both the pub- 
lig and parochial schools. He has since fol- 
lowed the trade of a roofer. He is serving 
his second term in the senate. and will prob- 
ably be returned again this fall. He is a 
member of the Jefferson club and the Roof- 
ers’ Protective Union, as well as of the 
Knights of Columbus. . 


WALTER E. McLANE. 

Probably no member of the present senate 
has gone through so many or so fierce political 
battles as has Sen. Walter E. McLane of Fall 
River. But he has never exhibited any of his 


t 


wounds or gone about seeking sympathy. Rath- 
er he has joked about the matter, for while 
Walter McLane can be serious when serious 
questions are to be settled he manages to get 
about all the fun there is out of life. When 
he came to the senate two years ago he was 
practically unknown. But his companionable 
ways soon made him friends and there isn’t a 
member today who can number more close 
friends in that body than can Sen. McLane. 
He is a fighter when fighting is in order but 
he doesn’t fight from choice. Even William 
Jennings Bryan is no more ardent in his love 
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of peace than is the member from the Second 
Bristol district. But once let him get into a 
skirmish and his opponents must needs look out 
for he fights hard and he fights until time is 
called. Unlike most of his republican colleagues 
he came from a district in which the dem- 
ocrats are numerous and active. He had to 
fight for his first nomination and then he had 
to keep on his armor and battle for the 
election. He was hard pressed that year but 
when his rivals thought they had him beaten 
he was only just warming up. He nosed by 
on a close score. The next year he increased 
his lead and this year he had smoother sailing. 
To represent a district like his requires some 
tact comprising as it does such a cosmopolitan 
population. But Walter McLane knows every 
card in the pack and he seldom makes a mis- 
play. 

This year his duties as chairman of the in- 
surance committee took up a good share of his 
time. He reported the bill to allow insurance 
companies to include in their policies a clause 
making it possible for them to defer granting 
loans and granting any surrender values for 
a stated period. 

Still another required companies to keep 
separate accounts for participating and non- 
participating policies and a third was that 
amending the law as to re-inSurance in unad- 
mitted companies. The organization of mutual 
marine companies was one subject to which he 
gave some time and he had the pleasure of re- 
porting his own bill embodying this which is 
now a law. 

It was upon his petition that the bill was re- 
ported and enacted into law giving the city of 
Fall River authority to leaSe the South Park 
property for the use of the naval militia which 
is of great advantage to both lessor and lessee. 
Sen. McLane was also chairman of the com- 
mittee of federal relations and as a member of 
the committee on railroads took a prominent 
part in the New Haven discussion. He was 
born in Taunton, Dec. 30, 1863, but most of his 
life has been spent in Fall River. He served 
four years in the board of aldermen. He ig a 
Mason and an Elk. 


MALCOLM E. NICHOLS. 


The retirement from the senate this year of 
Malcolm E. Nichols, republican, of Boston, is 
one of the regrettable illustrations of the po- 
litical system under which Massachusetts has 
labored for years. He was an able legislator, 
brought to his work an experience gained in 
the old city government and in the house and 
is withal a student whose judgment on public 
questions is generally correct, while the hon- 
esty of purpose with which he has delved into 
them is not only commendable, but rare. 

Mr. Nichols quit the senate fight this year 
to become a candidate for congress in the 11th 
district, a position he has been urged for some 
years to accept, it being the belief of many 
that he is the one republican to ‘‘redeem” that 
district from the democrats. 3 

He retired, though, when it was shown that 
party harmony could be promoted by the nom- 
ination of another candidate, and he is now 
on the line working as indefatigably for the 
party as he would if he were a candidate him- 
self. 

One thing Sen. Nichols has demonstrated 
in his one year of service in the upper branch 
and that is that the notion that taxation is 
the dry-as-dustiest subject ever inflicted on 
legislators is nothing but a delusion. The 
chairmanship of the taxation committee is one 
post which legislators avoid. First of all the 
subject is complicated and up to now has been 
regarded as uninteresting and unfathomable. 
It offers no chance for achieving political dis- 
tinction or accumulating political capital. 
Consequently all first year men are advised to 
keep clear of taxation and as a result the 
president of the senate and the speaker of 
the house have had to plead with members 
to go on this committee as a personal favor. 

But Sen. Nichols didn’t run away from tax- 
ation. It might be here stated for the infor- 
mation of those who don’t know that he start- 
ed life as a newspaper man and as such cov- 
ered politics and the state house. If there is 
one thing a newspaper man is compelled to do 
it is to get out of the idea of running away 
from the disagreeable things of life and only 
seek out the pleasant paths. Wherefore, be- 
ing a good newspaper man, Malcolm proceeded 
to put his arms around taxation and grasp it 
with a strangle-hold. 

Being a college graduate (Harvard '99) he 
had also acquired the habit of study and hay- 
ing taken the creature into custody he pro- 
ceeded to study its habits. He soon learned 
when it arose in the morning, what it ate for 
breakfast, what kind of clothes it wore, how 
it worked, how it amused itself when freed 
from toil (which wasn’t often, by the way) 
and so on. Then he began to spread abroad 


this information. -He intersted his colleagues 
on the committee and induced them to study 
the subject. He talked to people outside the 
legislature about it. He journeyed down to 
Cape Cod one evening and found to his sur- 
prise that the farmers of old Barnstable 
county knew something about taxation and 
were eager to learn more. 

While tax-reform in Massachusetts is still 
in the future it is a fact that more progress 
has been made toward changes in existing 
methods this year than ever before. Much of 


1s 
the credit for this belongs to Gov. Walsh but 
a good share of it must be given to the com- 
mittee on taxation. Under the lead of Sen. 
Nichols they took up the numerous bills and 
gave them full and fair consideration. They co- 


operated with the governor as far as they — 


believed he was right but they had ideas of 
their own and weren’t afraid to say so. Sen. 
Nichols always had a reputation for thinking 
for himself and during the past session he 
impressed his views upon his fellow members 
as do few members of the senate. Such men 
as he are the type needed in public life today 
and it is safe to say his services will be called 
for again and at no distant day either. 


Cc. AUGUSTUS NORWOOD. } 

In this year of salary-grabbing there was 
no more trying position in the 
than that of chairman of the committee on 
public service and it 
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legislature — 


is no exaggeration to — 


say that no member of the senate could have : 
filled it more satisfactorily to all concerned 
We 


= 
~ 
than did Sen. C. Augustus Norwood of Ham- 
ilton, 

He was perhaps more closely identified with 
the so-called anti-vaccination’ bill than any 
other this year. 

Although the bill failed of passage i 
opened up a discussion which was useful i 
disseminating much information about a sub- 
ject which does not receive much attentio: 
from the ordinary citizen, 

Sen. Norwood was born in Hamilton Aug. 
21, 1880. He attended the public schools an 


took his degree at Harvard and at the Har- 
vard law school. He is vice-president of the 
First National bank of Ipswich and a mem- 
ber of the Essex County Republican club, 
Old Town Country club, Harvard clubs of 
Boston and Newburyport and the Salem club. 
He served on the board of selectmen for four 
years. Besides heading public service he 
served this year on the committees on judi- 
ciary and public health. ~ 
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HUGH O’ROURKE, 
There is one thing about Worcester 
erats which distinguishes them from 
followers of Jefferson and Wilson in 
parts of the state, and that is their 
toitiveness. 


demo- 
many 
other 
stick- 
heads 


If they get it into their 


a CoE i ene, ea dia ia AP tes lee 
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that they want an office they go to it and 
stay at it until they win out. They hang on 
like the grip of a bulldog. That is why it 
is that so many good things politically have 
been landed for democrats hailing from the 
vicinity of Worcester. 

Sen. O’Rourke distinguished himself early in 
the session by introducing a bill to give the 
harbor and land commissioners powers to set 
the price of ice eut from the great ponds and 
by being the only senate democrat recorded as 
voting against the women’s suffrage amend- 
ment. Not believing in equal suffrage he 
voted no and his constituents respect him for 
having sand enough to do it. It was on his 
petition that the evils of the coffee-houses 
_ of his city were gotten rid of by requiring 
_ that they should be licensed by the municipal 
authorities. 

Hugh O’Rourke was born in Worcester in 
1868, and for many years has conducted a 
drug business there. He served in the house 
in 1903-7 and then returned to Worcester to 
stick to his business. He was a member of 
the committees on engrossed bills, municipal 
finance and water supply this year. He be- 
longs to the Knights of Columbus, Royal Ar- 
canum, Knights of Labor and the Musicians’ 
Union. 


JOHN F. SHEEHAN. 

When John F. Sheehan of Holyoke took up 
the work of senator from the Second Hampden 
dist., he showed the value of service in the 
lower branch of the general court. It was 
away back in 1895 that he first came to the 
_ house and with an interim of five years he put 
in six years in the house. Those were im- 
portant years and while the democrats were far 
more in a minority than they are today in 
either branch it was a time when a member 
could learn much even if his influence be 
limited. 

It was during this time that the agitation for 
Women’s suffrage reached so acute a stage 
that a special committee was created to con- 
sider it. Nothing came of the matter except 
the usual “leave to withdraw’’ but the merits 
< of the question pro and con were fully brought 
out and John Sheehan, 
_ gained much valuable information. It happen- 
ed that his first year in the senate was to see 
equal suffrage more nearly realized than was 
dreamed of even in the spasmodic crusades of 
the past. 

Although not a member of the committee 
which had the disposition of the problem Sen. 
Sheehan in his remarks upon the question 
showed keen insight into it and shed valuable 
light upon the history of the movement as 
well as bringing out some of the overlooked 
points. He argued that women should have 


with his legal mind, . 
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the ballot, not as a favor but as a simple 
matter of justice. There were no ifs or ands 
to his mind about it. 

Probably he was most conspicuous during 
the past session in his endeavors to defeat 
the repeal of the child-labor law. Coming 
from one of the big manufacturing centres of 
the state, where the employment of the child 
would be general if the commonwealth per- 
mitted it, he was able to bring into the dis- 
cussion much that had fallen under his per- 
sonal observation. He felt very deeply the 
evils of child-labor and stated with much force 
that Massachusetts had, by passing the act of 
1913 taken a position from which it should 
not and could not retreat. 

He admitted that there were two sides to 
the question and was willing to concede that 
the commonwealth might become an oppres- 
sor instead of a benefactor, but he was firm- 
ly convinced that in this case the weight of 
argument was all on the side of the law and 
that it deserved a full and fair trial. Among 
the bills that he introduced were one to re- 
strain the city of Holyoke from disposing of 
its holdings in the Holyoke and Westfield Rail- 
road Company unless a majority of the voters 
should approve such action and another to in- 


crease the salaries of district attorneys. 
John F. Sheehan was born in Holyoke Sept. 
1864, and after receiving his education in 
the public schools studied law and was ad- 
mitted to practice in his native city. His 
committees this year were engrossed bills, 
education and fisheries and game. 


sa) 


EDWARD N. SIBLEY. 

When the smoke had rolled away and the 
votes were counted in the Third Worcester 
senatorial dist. on the fourth day of Novem- 
ber last it appeared that Edward N. Sibley 
of Ashburnham had been elected to the Massa- 
chusetts senate, defeating no less a person 
than Levi H. Greenwood, president of that 
body for the two years preceding. To say 
that it was a surprise is putting it very mildly. 
It astonished Pres. Greenwood, it was the sen- 
sation of the day in northern Worcester coun- 
ty for many weeks and it can hardly have 
been said to have been expected by the win- 
ner himself. 

A prosperous storekeeper in his native town 
and a member of the town school committee 
for a single year was about all the capital 
young Mr. Sibley had when he went into the 
fight. He hadn’t the means to finance a big 
campaign and didn’t care to if he had. While 
it is true that conditions peculiar to the cam- 
paign had much to do with his victory it is not 
to be understood that this in any way robs 
him of the credit of beating so strong an 
antagonist. He traveled about the district, 
shook hands with the farmers, talked the 
principles of democracy, said little about him- 
self and made a most favorable impression. 

Coming down to the state house he took 
his seat modestly and with a determination 
to learn something. He was frank to admit 
that he knew nothing about legislative pro- 
cedure and made no pretences as a politician. 
He was assigned to a place on agriculture, la- 
bor and on bills in third reading.. The first 
is an interesting committee for a member hail- 
ing from such a district, the second is broad- 
ening to a business man and the third is down- 
right hard work and a real grind. 

But Sen. Sibley soon showed that he didn’t 
intend to shirk anything and his willingness 
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to do all that came to him won him the 
friendship of all his associates on the three 
committees, Many men who have, or are 
Supposed to have, the duty of scrutinizing 
bills for flaws do their work in a perfunctory 
manner if they do it at all. So that usually 
bills in third reading is very much a one- 
man committee, not because any one wants to 
run things but because from force of circum- 
stances he simply has to or they won’t be run. 

But with Sen. Sibley this did not apply. He 
was conscientious and he didn’t allow it to be 
said that he was a mere figurehead. If close 
attention to business and intelligent discharge 
of duty counts for anything with the votes 
of the Third Worcester, Sen. Sibley ought to 
be returned this fall by a largely increased 


plurality. Edward N. Sibley was born in Ash- 
burnham, Jan. 12, 1883, is a graduate of Cush- 
ing Academy and took his degree at Dart- 
mouth college in 1905. 


JAMES R. TETLER. 

There was one member of: this year’s sen- 
ate who was not afraid to admit that he didn’t 
know all there was to be Known about old-age 
pensions and that was Sen. James R. Tetler of 
Lawrence. He took the bulky report of the 


special commission appointed last summer by 
Gov. Foss and read it carefully, but to his 
mind it had one fatal weakness. It started off 
by a practical admission that the members 
didn’t believe in pensions for public employees 
and were doubtful about the expediency of pen- 
sions for anybody. 

Sen. Tetler wanted more light on the sub- 
ject. He introduced a bill to authorize the 
commission to delve deeper into the  intri- 
cacies of the matter, but he also stated frank- 
ly that he was of an open mind and wanted 
to see it solved with equal Justice to the em- 
ployer and employed. To levy a heavy con- 
tribution upon those receiving small remuner- 
ation he felt to be a positive hardship and 
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one that a liberal state like Massachusetts 
should not for a minute tolerate. On the oth- 
er hand he did not believe pensions should be 
made an unconditional gift to the pensioner. 

Mr. Tetler worked hard for the bill to allow 
the harbor and land commission to expend 
$1,000,000 for the improvement of the Merri- 
mac River by dredging the channel from old 
ocean as far as Hunt’s Falls at Lowell. 

Sen. Tetler was born in Lawrence, was edu- 
cated there and has since followed the plumb- 
ing business. He served two years in the city 
council and in 1909-10 was a member of the 
house, serving on federal relations and as 
chairman of the committee on payroll. This 
year he was assigned to the chairmanship of 
both public institutions and counties and held 
a place on state house and libraries. He is a 
republican, respected in party councils and a 
useful legislator. / 


JAMES P. TIMILTY. 


When a Boston district sends a man to the 
senate four terms it is a pretty safe guess 
that he suits his constituency and suits them 


mighty well. This~ is the case with Sen. 
James P. Timilty of the Seventh Suffolk dis- 
trict, which district is made up of some of the 
most savagely warring elements to be found 
in the Hub No man ever gets 


Democracy. 


anything politically in Wards 18 or 19, which 
make up the greater part of the district, with- 
out fighting for it. 

But Jim Timilty knows every foot of the 
district and he knows his politics. Before he 
entered politics Sen. Timilty was an expert 
paver and as such held a responsible position 


in the old Boston street department. Then he 
decided to do a little political paving and he 
did it just as carefully as when he was build- 
ing or repairing highways. He gradually built 
up a following in Ward 18 by starting what 
used to be known as the Owl club. The 
younger democrats soon found that the Owl 
club was gaining a foothold in the ward and 
that in order to get anywhere in politics it 
paid to become a member. 

Pres. Timilty somehow 
getting favors at City Hall 
leaders of the ward couldn't get. 
well with the various heads of departments 
and when a Ward 18 man wanted a job he 
found that Jim Timilty was the man who 
could Jand it for him if anybody could. 

In those days Sen. Timilty was content 
to do favors for the others but wanted no 
office for himself. He wasn’t seeking the 
limelight and he isn’t today. He never boast- 
ed of his power or talked about what he could 
do but he just went ahead and did things all 
the same. He had one fad which has stuck 
to him to the present day. He was partial 


had a:sway of 
that the older 
He stood in 


to diamonds and he set out to collect a few 
good ones. He still has them and when any- 
body jokes him about them he smiles good- 


naturedly and takes it all in good part. 

Finally came a demand that he should go 
on the board of aldermen in order to straighten 
out a row in the district. This was in 1908 
and he served two years and in that time the 
interests of the district were well cared for. 
He quit and retired but in another year his 
friends insisted that he go to the senate and 
he has been there .ever since. This year his 
influence was recognized by Pres. Coolidge 
who made him the democratic member of the 
rules committee. He was also oh mercantile 
affairs and public lighting. One of the meas- 
ures he had charge of was that to better define 


the duties of the district police regarding fires 
and to give them some real authority to in- 
vestigate these disasters. 

As one of the leading supporters of James M. 
Curley in the last mayoralty fight Sen. Timilty 
was turned to as the man to head the demo- 
cratic city committee. He wasn’t anxious for 
the job but he took it to oblige the mayor. 
When Mayor Curley came into office the city 
organization, as far as there was one, was 
wholly a personal machine of John F. Fitz- 
gerald. Reorganization was imperative and 
Sen. Timilty set himself to work to bring 
things into some kind of order. He employed 
the same system he had used so effectively as 
a ward leader and today the Boston democracy 
is better organized than it has been since the 
new charter dismembered political parties. 


CHARLES E. WARD. 

Seldom in recent years has a member of the 
senate ekerted so wide an influence and done 
it so quiety as has Charles E. Ward who rep- 
resents the Franklin, Hampshire district. 
There is nothing of the spectacular about Sen. 
Ward. He dislikes notoriety and he has been 
spared the flaming publicity which many legis- 
lators seem to think necessary in order to 
achieve anything on Beacon Hill. 

He is a fine type of the country member who 
really represents something besides his own 
desire to hold office. He has been seven ears 
in private life when he was induced to run for 
the senate. He wasn’t anxious for the job as 


he had a -prosperous grain business which 
needed his close personal attention. Conse- 
quently it was some personal sacrifice for him 


to again enter and assume the cares of public 
office. There isn’t so much of the office seek- 
ing the man in these days of direct primaries, 
but in the case of Sen.- Ward this: was 
what happened. 

When he took his seat a year ago he modest- 


ly 


what 
his Share of the work of the session. 


took committee places were deemed 
He drew 
the chairmanship of agriculture and a place 
each on constitutional amendments and ways 
and means. He did his work faithfully, gave 
freely of his time uncomplainingly and dis- 
played in everything a good supply of that 
good old New England commodity, common 
sense. 

So satisfactory was he to 
that they would listen to nothing less than 
his consent to a second term. Pres. Cool- 
idge is an excellent judge of men and he-saw 
in Sen. Ward just the man he wanted for the 
chairmanship of ways and means, which posi- 
tion is unanimously voted the most undesira- 
ble in the legislature. 

With big black clouds threatening in the do- 
main of state finances the post of ‘‘watch-dog 
of the treasury’’ was more to be shunned this 


his constituents 


year than ever before. But like a good soldier 
Sen. Ward obeyed the summons cheerfully and 
no chairman has ever discharged the duties 


more conscientiously than has he. With the 
many “raids’’ carried out on the state treasury 
it was a case of “repelling boarders’ from first 
to last but Sen. Ward was on the job every 
minute. 

The policy he outlined was in no sense nig- 
gardly but it had in mind at all times the: 
welfare of the taxpayers as the source of the 
income of the state and the ones whose in- 
terests are too often lost sight of in the scram- 
ble to get something. President Coolidge has 
freely confessed the debt of gratitude he owes 
to Sen. Ward for his masterly handling of 


the vexatious problems involving the expendi- 
ture of state funds. 
time to retain the chairmanship of agriculture, 
and it was no honorary berth either, 
to hold a place on social welfare, which com- 
mittee has been pretty much of catch-all dur- 
ing the past session. 


of Charles E. Ward and in no place to which 
it calls him will he give other than the best 
service of which he is capable and that is cer- 
tainly of a very high order. ; 


very clear voice. 


was typical of the man 


Wells. 


With all this he found 


as well 


The republican party may well be proud 


HENRY G. WELLS. 
When the roll was called in the senate on 
the women’s suffrage amendment one lone ‘‘no” 
came from the republican side in a low but 
While it was not shouted — 
there was no difflculty in hearing it or in © 
locating the owner of the voice. It came from — 
Sen. Henry G. Wells, of Haverhill and that act 
and of his course as 


q 


a legislator. a4 

Mild in manner as in voice, never given to 
hearing himself talk, more inclined to listen — 
than to participate in debate, there is no better 
informed member of the senate than Sen, — 
That he has courage was well shown 
by his vote on suffrage. He was importuned, 


yea bullied, by some of those on the other 
side to vote for the amendment. He was told 
that it would mean poiltical suicide. He was 

besought by his friends and by his colleagues 

to join with the majority but he said no. He 

didn’t shout it from the housetops and he 
didn’t rush into print to advertise himself. He 

said no loud enough to be heard and the way 
in which he said it convinced those who knew 
him that he meant just what he said and no ~ 
less. 

President Coolidge 
signed Sen. 
as making 
On the first 


knew his man and as= 
Wells to judiciary and rules as well — 
him chairman of public lighting. 

named committee his judgment 
was invaluable in unravelling many of the 
tough problems of the session. With a fine 
legal mind and the poise of a judge Sen. Wells 
was relied upon to draft many of the big 
measures of the session. On rules he was one 
of the president’s most loyal supporters. ..% 

As chairman of public lighting he had to 
tackle questions which were unfamiliar to him 
but like a good lawyer he prepared himself bj 
careful study and no member of the committee 
was better posted than was. the senator fro mv 
the Fourth Hssex dist. 

He even found time to watch insurance mat- 
ters, with which he had been in close toucl 
as a member of the committee in  previou 
years. It was his petition that resulted in the 
passage of the law allowing mutual marin 
and mutual fire and marine companies to @ 
business as straight mutual fire insurancet 
companies. 

Sen. Wells is a native of Bridgeport, Conn 
where he was born October 12, 1879. He is: 
graduate of Tilton Seminary, Wesleyan univer- 
sity and the Harvard law school. ec 
in the Haverhill common council 
three years in the house, 1910, ’11 ’12. h 
second year he served on the congressional re 
districting committee. He had had two yeafr 
in the senate. He has been mentioned fol 
mayor of his city but his constituents WH 
probably insist that he return to the senate. 


LOMBARD WILLIAMS. 
One of the really big men of this year’s sé 
ate was Sen. Lombard Williams of Dedham, bi 


‘ton, 
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in stature and big in brain. Few men in recent 
years have accomplished so much in legisla- 
tion by sheer force of persuasion as has Lom- 
bard Williams. He is easily the most ap- 
proachable Member and herein lies one of the 
secrets of his influence in the senate. It was 
in recognition of the great tactical ability of 
Mr. Williams that Gov. Walsh chose him for 
a place on the board of port directors for Bos- 
where he is already making good and 
where he is certain to be one of the leaders in 
the upbuilding of Boston. 

One of the scarcest commodities in politics 
is gratitude. The ordinary politician is effer- 
vescing with it when he can use you to good 
advantage but when you have somethng to ask 
of him, presto! it is vanished. You are a fine 
fellow when you are the giver but once you 
try playing the receiver, you play a lone hand. 
Politicians have short memories—when it is 
convenient. 

Here is where Lombard Williams is different 
than the average politician. He never forgets 
a favor and you may be sure that some day 
he will return it with interest if he is ever 
given a chance. And Lombard is some politi- 
cian. Last fall he walked off with the demo- 
cratic as well as the republican nomination in 
his district. There was no fight to get the 
democratic nomination for him. When he in- 
timated that he would have his catching mit 
on when it passed his way it. passed and the 
passers acted as though they were the favored. 

There is no stronger republican in the legis- 
lature than Lombard Williams when party 
lines are rightly and truly drawn. But he is 


not out to knock a democratic head every 
time it appears in sight. He recognizes the 


that 
it as 


and he re- 
to oppose 


democrats have 


fact 
gards 


rights 


short-sighted politics 


them in everything simply for the sake of 
‘licking’? somebody. There are some leaders 


in the legislature who might take a few points 
in practical politics from Lombard Williams. 
If they did and used them the republican party 
might emerge from a session of the legisla- 
ture with some prestige instead of incurring an 
avalanche of criticism for its petty policy. 

Sen, Williams recognized the fact that the 
governor of Massachusetts ought to receive 
more salary in comparison with chief execu- 
tives of other states. So he introduced a pe- 
tition and when he was reminded that the pres- 
ent incumbent was a democrat replied that 
he was glad of it in connection with this legis- 
lation. It was largely due to his efforts that 
the measure went through and Gov. Walsh, if 
he is re-elected on November 38 will receive 
$10,000 during his next term. 

By no means a prude himself Sen. Williams 
believes in law and order. It was this idea 
which induced him to introduce a petition to 
keep the sale of liquor away from the Revere 
Beach reservation where so many young peo- 
ple gather during the summer months who 
might be wrongly influenced. Sen. Williams 
has been mentioned for Congress and he is a 
young man yet and is willing to wait. 

As chairman of the committee on metro- 
politan affairs he displayed excellent judgment 
and much tact. He also served on banks and 
banking and state house and libraries and in 
connection with the latter was instrumental 
in getting through the appropriation for build- 
ing the west wing of the state house addition. 


ene en 
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SEGREGATED VICE. 


Says Mayor Carter H. Harrison of Chicago: 

“T have reached the conclusion finally that 
my ideas of the vice queston have been wrong. 
For many years I did not view segregation as 
an alarming development in the treatment of 
the problem. The investigation of the Rocke- 
feller foundation in Europe has converted me. 
I have no hesitation in subscribing now to the 
general indictment of the segregation plan. 
Its worst feature to me is the corrupting in- 
fluence it exercises over the entire law en- 
forcing arm of the _ president. Segregation 
means protected vice, and you can’t have pro- 
tected vice without running the big risk of see- 
ing your law enforcing officials corrupted.” 


NOT IN FORCE. 


The new law passed by the last legislature 
providing that no employes on and: about rail- 
road stations, such as baggagemen, can work 
more than nine hours out of 10, and that the 
additional hour shall be allowed as a day off, 
a penalty of $100 to be imposed for each vio- 
lation has become effective, but has not been 
put into effect there. 


It was said that the road was considering 
complying with the law and that already all 
but three or four employes were’ previously 
working under conditions not violating the law, 


It was hinted that there has been some talk 
of the law being unconstitutional. 


SOME STOREMEN STUPID. 


“Ma’am, here’s a man at the door with a 
parcel for you.’’ 

“What is it, Bridget?’’ 

“It’s a fish, ma’am, and its marked COD.” 

“Then make the man take it straight back 
to the dealer. I ordered trout.’’—Kansas City 


Star. 


HER BATHING SUIT. 


“That bathing suit of yours is cut rather 
low.”’ ; 

“Can't help it. I want to get tanned this 
summer low enough to meet my evening 


gowns.’’—Louisville Courier-Journal. 


(7 Sr Se ee ener \ 


These are facts well known to all. 


The Mercantile Heart of 
New England 


The Store of Greatest Stocks 
The Store of Best Service 


The Store of Correct Styles 
The Store of Strongest Values 


Jordan Marsh Company 


They are facts in which we are justified in 
taking pride, as they reflect the confidence reposed in this house by the people throughout 
New England. They are facts which mean much to everyone who has purchasing to do at 
any time, as they give assurance of most satisfactory qualities and varieties from which to 
select—and make possible very important price advantages for the buyer. 
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SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE 


Republican Candidate for Lieutenant-Governor Whose Career as Speaker of 
the House of Representativs for Three Years Was So Eminently 
Fair and Able as to Make Many Friends in All Parteis. 


When Grafton D. Cushing entered the lists 
as a candidate for the republican nomination 
lieutenant-governor early last summer, 
the legislative department of the state govern- 


ment lost one of the ablest leaders that has 
ever presided over the destinies of the lower 
branch of the general court. And, by the same 
token, the field of aspirants for places in the 
executive department was augmented by the 
addition of a candidate who is already on the 
firing line, is thoroughly conversant with pres- 
ent political conditions, knows what is hap- 
pening within tne party camp, and is in addi- 
tion an experienced leader. 

When the curtain fell on the legislative ses- 
sion of 1914 the event marked the completion 
of three years’ fair, faithful and impartial 
service on the part of Speaker Cushing as the 
puresicing Officer of the house. It may be said 
without the least hesitation that the last year 
of the three was the most important and will 
probably have more significance in Speaker 
Cushing’s future political life than -any other 
previous period in his years of public service. 
It was during the 1914 session that the speak- 
er evinced in no unmistakable manner the 


for 


qualities and abilities for statesmanship that 
he possesses. It was during this somewhat 
strenuous six months’ session that he ex- 


hibited-his true executive calibre and the pow- 
ers and stamina of.a true leader. 

In the first place the personnel of the house, 
with its majority of anti-republican members, 
made it the most difficult body to handle that 
has ever sat in the historic chamber. One or 
two members were particularly active in their 
opposition with the result that the task of 
keeping the house off the dangerous shoals of 
party strife required at times all the tact and 
finesse that the speaker could muster. 

Those members who at the opening of the 
session imagined they were going to make the 
session ‘‘warm’”’ for the speaker was speedily 
disillusioned, for Mr. Cushing was the master 
of the situation every minute and kept the 
members in line without serious difficulty. It 
required a great degree of patience to do it, 
too, for on some occasions one or two of the 
more thoughtless members, in the heat of the 
combat, carried their opposition to restraint 
by the speaker very close to the verge of in- 
sult. Speaker Cushing, be it said to that 
gentleman’s everlasting credit, took the mat- 
ter philosophically and never by word or deed 
showed that he was offended or even hurt by 
the attitude of individuals. He treated every- 
body as a gentleman is expected to treat those 
with whom he comes in contact and he came 
out of the combat a great dealer bigger man 
than he entered it. The speaker’s efforts to 
keep the standard of the 1914 body up to the 
high mark set by previous legislatures met 
with the hearty sympathy and co-operation of 
all the thinking members and it was only a 
very few that disturbed the serenity of the 
proceedings. 

In summing up the last year of Speaker 
Cushing’s activities as leader of the lower 
branch it must be admitted that the firmness 
which he displayed on several occasions and 
the record he made is one which will go a long 
way toward establishing him securely in the 
hearts of the rank and file of the republican 
party when he goes before the voters in a 
short time as a candidate for the lieutenant- 
governorship. His maintenance of a calm and 
judicial poise, even under trying circum- 
stances, gave him the respect of his opponents 
in the house and won for him the admiration 
even of those who claimed opposite political 
views. 

At the opening of the 1913 session the ini- 
tial week was taken up with the hot battle 
that was waged over the election of a United 
States senator. But the opening of the 1914 
session was marked by a fight, the equal of 
which has never been wtinessed in the Bay 
State legislative halls. The story of the elec- 
tion of Speaker for the 1914 House is all his- 
tory now but the final analysis of that mem- 
orable contest will show conclusively one 
thing that irrespective of party affiliations, the 
majority of the members desired Grafton D. 


Cushing of Boston as speaker. He was elect- 
ed on the fourth ballot by a sudden shift in 
the balloting when six members of the Pro- 
gressive party were over in a body to the 
Cushing camp. 

Speaker Cushing did not essay the floor so 
many times last session as he did in 1913. His 
first speech was in advocacy of a bill to al- 
low the Groton school to hold more property 


and met with success. 
fight of Boston 
measure, with its purposed increase in the 
city council from nine to 17 members. All 
party lines were obliterated in the fight over 
this bill into which Speaker Cushing threw 
himself. The resultant victory of the Lomas- 
ney forces came only after a stubborn and 
hard battle and Speaker Cushing took his de- 
feat gracefully. 

One of the most difficult tasks that falls 
upon the speaker each year is the appointment 
of the 240 members of the house to the various 
legislative committees. It requires a keen 
knowledge of men, a sense of proportion, and 
sound judgment to put the right men on the 
right committees. It was greatly remarked at 
the conclusion of the 1914 session that never 
before in the history of the legislature had 
the many committees completed their work with 
such machine-like smoothness. 

To Speaker Cushing and Pres, 


Perhaps the 
importance was the charter 


biggest 


Coolidge of 


the Senate is due in a good measure the suc- 
cess of the committee work during the year 
for it was their wise selections to the several 
committees that resulted in harmonious and 
smooth-working bodies. And all this despite 
the fact that the number of measures consid- 
ered before legislative committees was larger 
in 1914 than ever before. 

A real tribute was paid to Speaker Cushing 
and to his expert knowledge of child labor 
conditions in the commonwealth when the 
house overwhelmingly rejected several pro- 
posed amendments and radical changes in the 
Cushing child labor law as passed by the 1913 
legislature. Soon after the enactment of the 
new child labor law in 1913 protests began to 
come from the mill and textile centers com- 
plaining that certain sections of the measure 
were working a hardship on the poor families 
of the manufacturing districts. Several 
changes were proposed before the committee 
on social welfare but when the matter came 


before the house for action the body decided 
by a most decisive vote to allow the Cushing 
law to stand in its present form for another 
year at least, it being evident that any 
changes at so early a date would be entirely 
unfair. 

When Speaker Cushing relinquished the 
gavel for the last time on the day of proroga- 
tion he closed the book upon a legislative 
record of which he may well be proud and of 
which the people of Massachusetts may also 
be proud. Before being elected speaker in 
1912 Cushing had served seven consecutive 
years in the house, being first sent to Beacon 
hill from Ward 11 in 1905. 


During these seven years he was in training 


as it were for the important position whichhis 
fellow-members in 1912 awarded him. His ac- 
tivities outside of his public life arevaried, But 
after all is said and done it is in his public 
record that he has set a standard for future 
public servants to emulate. 


One of the big interrogation points of the 
present political situation is placed opposite 
that most important and distinguished legis- 
lative office, the speaker of the house of rep- 
resentatives for 1915. Whose will be the hand 
to guide the destinies of the lower branch of 
the next great and general court? From all 
sides has come the answer, the whisper of one 
man’s name as the probable choice of the mem- 
bers of the 1915 body for that place of trust 
and responsibility—the speakership. 

He is Channing H. Cox of Boston titular lead- 
er of the house since 1912, who hasrepresented 
the 10th ward of the city in the lower branch 
since 1910. In that year he made his entrance 
into state politics, fresh from two years’ ser- 
vice in the city council, where he made an 
enviable record in behalf of the best interests 
of his city. : 

Since the first of January, 1910, when he be- 
gan his legislative duties, he has steadily forg- 
ed to the front until now he is,recognized aS 


the floor leader of the republican party 
in the house and as a_ potent factor 
in general state politics as well as in 
the republican councils of the state. Dur- 


ing the last two years he has frequently pre- 
sided over the house on those occasions when 
Speaker Cushing has been obliged to be absent 
on other state business. So naturally and easi- 
ly did he slide into the routine duties of the 
presiding officer and so efficiently. did he do 
the work that it will not seem as though he 
will be doing anything unusual should he next 
January be elected to the post of speaker. 
Quiet, unassuming and of a likeable disposition, 
Channing Cox is one of the most popular mem- 
bers in either branch of the legislature. There 
is no doubt but that if party ties could be sun- 
dered for the purpose of taking a popular vote, 
he would be the almost unanimous choice of 
the members for any position at their disposal. 
As it is, the republicans could not select a Stand- 
ard bearer in the legislature who is more like- 
ly to meet with the approval of members of 
other parties than Rep. Cox. He is liberal in 
his political views. 

Rep. Cox belongs to the younger—and what 
might be called ‘‘coming’’—generation of re- 
puublicans who sees the signs of the times 
and who realizes that if the the party is not 
to perish it must sprout new branches of 
thought in keeping with the needs and de- 
mands of the ‘times. Rep. Cox may be safely 
depended upon at all times to temper liberalism 
with common sense and judgment and to keep 
away from the dangerous “‘ultra’’ shoals—both 
of ultra-conservatism and ultra-radicalism. 

As in 1913 Rep. Cox headed the judiciary 
committee and his work as chairman during 
the past session fully equalled the excellent 
record he made in his initial year on the com- 
mittee. Several important amendments to and 
changes in the workmen’s compensation act 
were made by the judiciary committee and Rep. 
Cox evinced his friendship and interest in the 
laboring man by- assisting the passage of 
amendments to the compensation act which 
materially increased the benefits to the in- 
jured workingman or employee under the work- 
ings of the measure. : 
Rep. Cox interested himself in the railroad 
problem which presented itself to the legisla- 
ture in the closing days of last June in a com- 
plex and knotty form. ‘The critical state of 
affairs in the Boston & Maine and New Haven 
management with the resultant separation of 
the two corporations, completely overshadowed 
all other sides of the railroad question. And 
. thus Rep. Cox had to temporarily bury his ad- 
vocacy of electrification of all railroads in the 
state until such time as the financial condi- 
tion of the roads might permit consideration of 
the project. 

Rep. Cox was again a member of the com- 
mittee on rules, the steering committee of the 
legislature and he lent his aid and forceful tal- 
ents to the work of the ‘“‘speaker’s cabinet’ 
whenever the opportunity presented itself. 
Rep. Cox comes from a legislative family. 
He has two brothers who have served Massa- 
chnusetts as members of the senate. When 
Rep. Cox had completed his first year In the 
house, back in 1910, his friends, proud of the 
record he had made in his initial session, 
_ prophesied that the young Ward 10 member 
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CHANNING H. COX 


House Member From Ward 10, Candidate for Speaker in 1915, One of Ablest 
, Legislators and One Whose Fairness and Judgment Have Been Dem- 
onstrated on Many Occasions in the Past When Both 
Qualities Were Demanded by Party. 


would some day attain to the dignity of the 
upper branch. That was considered to be_ his 
goal at that time. But as time went on and 
Rep. Cox made rapid strides in the game of 
politics it became evident that greater honors 
were in store for him and at the present time 
it is the consensus of opinion among those who 
have followed Rep. Cox in his public career 
that he will be the next speaker of the house. 
There is a bright political future in store for 
just such young men as Channing Cox. 
When Rep. Cox assumed the task of chair- 


man of the committee on judiciary in 1912. Hé 
became in truth the leader of the lower legis- 
lative branch and since then has always been 
at Speaker Cushing’s right hand. The Selec- 
tion of Cox for the chairmanship of the 
judiciary committee with the resultant oppor- 
tunity to display his qualities as a leader, in 
the opinion of many old-timers on Beacon hill, 
was one of the most emphatic proofs that the 
speaker ever gave that he is gifted with a 
rare tal-nt for administration. 

Rep. Cox assumed his first duties of leader- 
ship under adverse conditions. He had been 
a member of the house for two years and dur- 
ing that time while demonstrating time and 
again that he was an able legislator and a 
nimble debater, few discerned in the modest, 
pleasant-spo9ken member from a densely pop- 
ulated city ward those qualities which go to 
make up a real political leader. 

But the session of that year had not aged 
considerably when the abilities of Rep. Cox 
became apparent to every member of the 
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body. His personality was reflected in much 
of the important work of the 1912 session 
as has been the case in the two _ sessions 
which have followed. Especially was this evi- 
denced by the ability, impartiality, tact and 
firmness that characterized his work on the 
floor during the past three years. 

The first real opportunity, however, that was 
given Rep. Cox to display those rare qualities 
of executive leadershiup which he _ possesses 
came during the six weeks’ illness of Speaker 
Cushing in the middle of the 1912 session. 
Called upon to fill the position of speaker in 
the middle of the sesSion for a six weeks’ 
stretch would be no easy proposition for a 
veteran legislator to face. How Rep. Cox, 
with only two years’ service in the house back 
of him, jumped in and filled the gap until the 
return of Speaker Cushing is a matter of his- 
tory now which redounds credit to the young 
Boston member. His future success was 
certain from that point. All that was needed 
was the ripe experience which three or four 
more years And 


in the house would bring. 


those years have now passed and Channing 
Cox stands prepared and in readiness for the 
task of taking up the reins when Speaker 
Cushing steps down. 

Channing H. Cox was born in Manchester, 
N. H., on Feb. 28, 1879. He was graduated 
from Dartmouth college in 1901, entered the 
Harvard Law school and completed his course 
there in three years. He immediately took up 
the practice of law in Boston. He is widely 
known in social circles and belongs to the 
Republican club of Massachusetts, Lincoln. 
club, Boston Bar association, Massachusetts 
Bar association, Mason, Elk, the Massachu- 
setts club, Boston, city, University, Woodland 
Golf and the Intervale Country clubs. 

He was a member of the republican city 
committee in 1907 and 1908 and served in the 
common council in 1908 and 1909. He has been 
a member of the house since 1910 and has 
served on the committee on bills on a third 
reading, legal affairs, mercantile affairs, rules 
and judiciary. 
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ESSEX S. ABBOTT. 

While Rep. Essex S. Abbott of Haverhill is 
acknowledged to be one of the legal leaders 
and one of the most accOmplished legislators 
in the state it is not generally known that 
Rep. Abbott is a self-made man. The in- 
herent quality of modesty, that is so pro- 
nounced in this capable legislator, would deter 
him from announcing to the world that the 
honor he has attained has been earned by dint 
of hard work and strict application to duty. 
That Rep. Abbott has suffered the battles that 
attend the average youth and has surmounted 
them is a fact that has won him even new 
friends whenever chance caused the fact to 
become known. His mental poise and polished 
appearance would compel the casual observer 
to reflect that Rep. Abbott’s has been a life 
of ease. That the opposite is true and that 
he has retained the distinguished trait of 
equanimity redounds to his credit. 

Rep. Abbott distinguished himself by parti- 
cipation in the most important debates of the 
present session. From a personal viewpoint, 
as representing his local constituents, he was 
interested primarily in the development of the 
Merrimac River and the constitutional amend- 
ment which would enable the state to take 
over the much-mooted property at Salisbury 
Beach for public purposes. 

Rep. Abbott was the principal speaker in 
defense of the Merrimac Valley development, 
a proposition which will involve an expendi- 
ture of $1,000,000 by the state and $6,000,000 
by the federal government. In this debate 
Rep. Abbott sounded the slogan that the state 
must conserve its natural resources and that 
financial prosperity and- happiness will ulti- 
mately result when local industries are bene- 
fited by cheaper rates of transportation and 
by more efficient water power. 


As the principal Supporter of the Salisbury 
Rep. 


Beach bill, Abbott maintained that the 


state is amply justified in condemning land 
for public purposes that has been thoroughly 
and arrogantly mismanaged to the detriment 


of a vast number of voting and tax-paying 
citizens. That both measures were success- 
ful was largely due to the comprehensive pres- 
entation of the views of Rep. Abbott. 

He naturally devoted considerable of his at- 
tention to matters affecting the legal adjust- 
ment of affairs. It was the Abbott bill re- 
quiring sessions of the supreme judicial court 
to be conducted in Boston that attracted the 
widest approval and it was also the Abbott 
bill requiring the furnishing of quarters in the 
State house for the same court that was so 
widely commended. One of his finest oratorical 
efforts was his endeavor to persuade the House 
to pass the bill which would abolish fictitious 
costs and in this debate Rep. Abbott scathing- 
ly arraigned the ‘‘shyster lawyers’”’ and “‘per- 
nicious loan sharks’’ who prey upon the un- 
suspecting public and who earn money unlaw- 
fully by the imposition of unwarranted costs. 

As a member of the committee on judiciary 
Rep. Abbott was interested in the preparation 
of the workmen’s compensation act and his 
information as to the constitutionality of pro- 
posed legislation was one of the _ assets 
thoroughly relied upon by that committee. Rep. 
Abbott was formerly city solicitor of Haverhill 
and from his earliest youth has been con- 
spicuous by his interest in both municipal and 
state affairs. 

TIMOTHY J. AHERN. 
A young labor man who came to the legis- 


lature for the first time this year, and who 
incidentally made an excellent record for him- 
self, was Rep. Timothy J. Ahern of Ward 24, 
Boston. Rep. Ahern is a street car conductor 
and he knows labor conditions>at first hand. 
Organized labor found a firm friend in the 
young Boston democrat who was active in his 
support of all measures that would tend to 
ameliorate the conditions surrounding the man 
who toils. Speaker Cushing made a suitable 
appointment when he assigned him to the 
committee on labor where he accomplished 
much good work during! the session. He was 


always in attendance at the committee hearings 
and. executive sessions and was also punctual 
in his attendance at the sessions of the house. 

As a democrat he stood back of the gover- 
nor in all the projects advanced by the chief 
executive and supported him faithfully in his 
vetoes. Rep. Ahern was zealous in his work 
in behalf of the citizens of Boston and voted 
on several big Boston measures on the side 
that his conscience dictated as right. He op- 
posed the city council enlargement bill on the 
grounds that the present body of nine, elected 
at large was doing efficient work. 

Timothy J. Ahern was born in Dorchester 
and educated in the public schools there, grad- 
uating from the Mary Hemenway Grammar 
School. 

HENRY ACHIN, Jr. 

Three distinet and commendable contests, 
rendered conspicuous by his whole-hearted and 
courageous advocacy of his well-founded con- 


a 


victions, added renewed lustre to the legisla- 
tive career of Rep. Henry Achin, Jr., of Lowell. 

Mr. Achin made a hard fight this year to 
secure the repeal of some features of the child 
labor law enacted a year ago. He also led the 
fight against the attempt to place the parochial 
schools under the jurisdiction of state board 
of education. 

The voters of the city of Lowell re- 
flect credit upon their nationality when 


. 


they designate Rep. Achin to represent 
them. The journal of the house of represen- 
tatives will indicate that the effort to estab- 
lish New Year’s day as a legal holiday was 
unavailing. But the records that neither time 
nor progress will efface will likewise indicate 
that the Lowell representative bore the brunt 
of battle honorably and efficiently. 

His advocacy of the physical test for minors 
employed in the great industries was a similar 
manifestation of devotion to duty, and an ex- 
emplification of the recognized fact that Mr. 
Achin has the courage of his convictions. He 
dissented from the majority report of the 
recess committee that investigated the condi- 
tions surrounding the employment of minors. 
In dissenting from that committee’s report, he 
made manifest his disapproval of the Cushing 
child-labor law. He maintained with evident 
Sincerity that the statutes had forced boys 
from the workshops and transformed either 
into idle decorators of street corners or the 
fraternal habitues of vicious poolrooms. 

With regard to the proposed legislation which 
would vest a _ supervisory authority in the 
state board of education over the parochial 
bilingual schools, Representative Achin proudly 
declared ‘that he was a graduate of the paro- 
chial schools. He insisted with evident pride 
that those institutions were graduating to the 
professions of science, law and medicine a class 
of citizens of whom the state has every reason 
to feel proud. ; 

Mr. Achin’s record in the legislature bespeaks 
sincerity, ability and devotion to duty. He 
served in the houses of 1912 and 1913 and made 
good in his first term. He is in the inSurance 
business, came to Beacon hill after three years’ 
service in the Lowell city. government and is a 
member of numerous fraternal societies. 


FRANK P. ALLEN. 
With a fundamental knowledge of municipal 
affairs, based on seven years of membership in 


the city government of Fitchburg, Rep. Frank 
P. Allen came to the legislature amply quali- 
fied to pass on the important articles of legis- 
lation. That his Fitchburg constituents did 
not err in their selection of Rep. Allen is amply 
testified to by his legislative record. 

Rep. Allen devoted his attention for the most 
part to the advocacy of measures sponsored by 
the American Federation of Labor. His atti- 
tude on the anti-injunction bill was that or- 
ganized labor should have the same _ legal 
protection that is bestowed by the common- 
wealth and by the federal government upon all 
forms of business interest. He also maintain- 
ed that the extensions to the workmen’s com- 
pensation act were compatible with humanitar- 
ian government and that the employe, by aban- 
doning his common law rights, was entitled to — 
fair compensation for injuries sustained in the 
course of employment. He was heartily in ac- 
cord with those provisions which allowed the 
injured employe to elect his family physician, 
under the discretion of the Industrial <Acci- 
dent Board, and he was equally fervent in his 
support of the provision whjch would require 
that compensation begin from the time of in- 
jury. Organized labor felt that it had a friend 
and sturdy supporter in Rep. Allen. . } 

In addition to manifesting a considerable in-— 
terest in the highway and other projects affect- 
ing Worcester county and his immediate lo- 
cality, Rep. Allen introduced that bill which — 
allowed an extension of power of the Fitchburg Y 
Water Supply District. This bill vested in the — 
district the right to take over land in Ashby 
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and Ashburnham and to divert the course of a 
stream that originated in New Hampshire and 
while various interests were unanimous in their 
opposition to the measure. Rep. Allen won a 
well-earned victory by securing a favorable re- 
port from the committee on water supply after 
a long succession of hearings. It was in this 


fight that he concentrated most of his efforts 


and ability. 

Rep. Allen served on the committee on fed- 
eral relations and on this committee manifest- 
ed some interest in the resolve memorializing 
Congress for the passage-of the Rogers pure- 
goods bill. He contended, however, that the 
scope of the petition, which was based on the 
Lindquist bill, was not sufficiently broad to 
permit of the approval of the Rogers bill and 
he therefore voted against the Lindquist bill 
as inimical to the wholesale and retail interests 
of Massachusetts as well as against the best 
interests of the people at large. 

Rep. Allen is proprietor of a prosperous re- 
tail business in Fitchburg and he is promi- 
nently identified with many secret fraternities 
in that city, notably the Elks and Owls, Moose, 
Foresters and the L’Assomption. 


JOHN A. ANDERSON. 

Rep. John A. Anderson of ward 20, Dorches- 
ter, a second term democrat, maintained and 
at times surpassed this year the high standard 
of progressive achievement he established dur- 
ing his first term. 

“Always on the job’ is Mr, Anderson’s mot- 
to and he lives up to it in every way. He was 
the father of the two-platoon firemen’s bill and 
led the fight for it before the committee and 
in the house. Firemen alt over the state re- 
member with gratitude the vigorous fight he 
put up in behalf of this measure. 

The bill to allow women to vote for candi- 
dates for nomination for School committee and 
the woman suffrage amendment received his 
backing, and the woman suffragists were loud 
in their praise of his work. Pure food legisla- 
tion, development and extension of Dorchester 
bay, Sunday baseball, Sunday garden work for 
the poor man, Gov. Walsh’s recommendations 
for needed reform—these are a few of the 
measures which Rep. Anderson by voice and 
action fought in behalf of. 

The fact that Rep. Anderson did not arise 
in the house deliberation until he had some- 
thing pertinent to say made his statements on 
a matter bear considerable influence, and he 
Was considered one of the ablest of the young 
democrats in the house. It is whispered 
through his district that senatorial honors are 
in store for John A.; and if that is so—and 
there is no it shouldn’t be—his 


reason why 


opponents will have to hustle and dig some 
to produce a better record to ask for votes on, 
than that possessed by Mr. Anderson. 

Rep. Anderson was born in Quincy on Oct. 
12, 1879, and is a graduate of the public 
schools, Dorchester high school and Boston 
Commercial college. In business he is a live 
newspaper reporter. He is a member of the 


- Ward 20 Democratic club, Newspaper Writers’ 


Union, Mt. Ida Court M. C. O. F.,~Dorchester 
Gentlemen’s Driving club and Dorchester coun- 
(cit a ON aOR 


HENRY L. ANDREWS. * 
Most of the towns and smaller cities of 
Massachusetts adopt a plan in sending rep- 
resentatives to the legislature which is not 
always followed by the larger municipalities. 
That is, they send their foremost citizens to 
Beacon hill on the theory that such action 


insures the most efficient and faithful ser- 
vice. It was thus that the city of Woburn 
has been represented in the lower branch for 
the past three years by Henry L. Andrews, 
a republican, who has established a record 
for painstaking and conscientious work that 
future Woburn representatives will do well 
in emulating. 

Rep. Andrews was one of the most promi- 
nent members. of the committee on military 
affairs last year, as well as one of the oldest 
in point of service, for Speaker Cushing has 
assigned him to that committee each year 
since he first came to the state house. Thus 
has Mr. Andrews been able to gain much 
knowledge of the workings of the militia un- 
til this year he was considered an expert on 
things military. 

In addition to his work on the military af- 
fairs committee he was also a member of 
the committee on public institutions where 
he performed valuable service in his impar- 
tial consideration of all matters that came be- 
fore that body. 

Whether Rep. Andrews returns to his seat 
next January rests entirely with him for his 
constituency is willing to give him just as 
long a term in the legislature as he cares 
to have. He has ever been zealous in his 
efforts to take care of his home city in the 
way of favoring local legislation and for this 
reason, too, the people of Woburn own him 
a debt of gratitude. 

Henry L. Andrews was born in Woburn 
on June 11, 1850, and has spent his entire 
life there. He was educated in the public 
schools and later learned the printers’ trade, 
and for many years conducted a job print- 
ing plant. Realiizng that a demand existed 


for a local newspaper, 


he started the 
burn News, and published it successfully for 


Wo- 


15 years. He served in the Woburn board of 
aldermen from 1904 to 1908 and was for sev- 
en years a registrar of voters. He is widely 
known in social and fraternal circles, being 
a member of the Masons, Odd Fellows, Sons 
of the American Revolution, and the Veter- 
ans’ Odd Fellows’ Association. 


OSCAR E. ARKWELL. 

Responding to the appeals of his constitu- 
ents, who desire to reward him for his splen- 
did legislative record, Rep. Oscar E. Arkwell 
of Worcester has been prevailed upon to en- 
ter the fall campaign for senator in the first 
Worcester district. This capable legislator who 
for four years has faithfully and unselfishly 
served his constituents has been assured that 
he has merely to submit his legislative record 
to the people and that if ablity and merit are 
to be rewarded he will next year be seated 
within the charmed circle of the senate. 

For four years Rep. Arkwell has served well 
and faithfully upon the committees on fisher- 
ies and game and public institutions. Well 
versed 
the customs of the lovers of rod and reel, Rep. 
Arkwell has been enabled to secure legislation 
that would have fallen if entrusted to less 
capable hands. He was interested in and 
worked hard for the bill that establishes an 
open season on pheasants, the bill which will 
become operative in the fall and he likewise 
has obtained the stocking of the lakes and 
brooks of his district. The department of fish- 
eries and game recognizes in Rep. Arkwell 
a devout exemplar of their cause and because 
of his steadfast devotion to their principles 
he has obtained many favors that now are en- 


in the laws of fish and game and in- 


joyed by his constituents. This year he ren- 
dered distinguished seryces in the recodifica- 
tion of the fish and game laws, which was one 
of the comprehensive acts considered by the 
legislature. 

As a member of the committee on public in- 
stitutions, Rep. Arkwell displayed his business 
ability to the utmost and in him the working- 
men realized that they could place their hand 
on a friend who could not be swerved from 
favorable treatment of legislation that was in- 
tended to benefit them. This committee this 
year considered the reorganization of various 
state departments and this measure, which in- 
volved one of the most important issues of the 
entire session, was sanely and wisely treated 
by the member from the Heart of the Com- 
monwealth. 

Of the other legislation affecting his district, 
Rep. Arkwell was primarily interested in the 


a7 


bill to establish a bridge over Lake Quinsiga- 
mond. With customary loyalty for his dis- 
trict, Rep. Arkwell contended that there 
should be constructed a bridge that would re- 
dound to the credit of the second largest city 
of the state, and should not be a permanent 
eyesore or a deterrent factor to the upbuild- 
ing and prosperity of the city. He supported 
many of the progressive measures of the year 
and was at all times independent in his 
actions. ve 

Rep. Arkwell was born in Westboro, March 
11, 1867, and graduated from the _ public 
schools. He is a grocery and provision dealer 
and before his first election to the house of 
1911, served on the Worcester common coun- 
cil two years. He is a member of the Worces- 
ter County Republican Club. 


WILLIAM M. ARMSTRONG. 
To Rep. William M. Armstrong of Somerville 
is due no end of credit for his part in making 


legislative committee on 


the social welfare 
committee, now  two-years-old, a powerful 
working force for good in Massachusetts. 
The committee this year had to consider the 
reports and recommendations made by the 
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white slave commission, the commission on 
drunkenness, the commission on pensions; pro- 
posed amendments to the new child labor 
law; old-age pensions. Sound, humane, pro- 
gressive and sane legislation was born as the 
result of the committee’s consideration of these 
and other matters, and in all the deliberations 
by the committee, and later in discussions by 
the house, Rep. Armstrong took a prominent 
part, and his declaration of a matter was al- 
ways certain to command respect and support. 

The committee this year reported bills tc 
eradicate and severely punish those responsible 
for commercial or other prostitution; to estab- 
lish a hospital for the treatment of delirium 
tremens; to safeguard the lives and health of 
many unborn children by prohibiting the mar- 
riage of diseased persons, and resisted all at- 
tempts to amend the child labor law, which, 
by the way, was successfully sponsored by 
Rep. Armstrong in 1913. 

As house chairman of the committee on ed- 
ucation this year, Mr. Armstrong was re- 
sponsible for considerable legislation to im- 
prove the educational system of the state. As 
a republican, Rep. Armstrong was considered 
one of the leaders of the party and largely 
so because of the fact, that, politically speak- 
ing, there is just the right amount of progres- 
siveness mixed with his old-fashioned repub- 
licanism, 

This was Mr. Armstrong’s fifth year as a 
member of the house, he having also served 
in 1909, 1910, 1811 and 1913. In his home city 
of Somerville he is a prominent citizen, be- 
ing a member of the board o ftrade, a direc- 
tor of the Y. M. C. A., director of the First 
Methodist church ,member of the Masons, R. 
A. A., Ancient Order of United Workmen, as- 
sociate member of Kingsley Post, G. A. R. and 
a member of the Republican Club. 


CHARLES N. ATWOOD. 
The temperance forces were fortunate in 
having in this year’s house men of the stamp 
of Charles N, Atwood of Middleboro; otherwise 


much of their work would have had to be 
started all over again. He was one of the ac- 
tive workers for temperance measures and 


took part in all the big legislation of the ses- 
sion. 

Mr. Atwood is a box manufacturer in his 
home town of Middleboro and is a substantial 


~ 


citizen there. He is a prominent member of 
the Middleboro Commercial Club and _ has 
served as a member of the town board of se- 
lectmen. 


JAMES J. BACIGALUPO. 

Supporters of progressive legislation, no mat- 
ter in what field, have always been able to 
count upon the vote of Rep. James J. Baciga- 
lupo of Ward 6, Boston. 

As a member of the committee on legal af- 
fairs he was instrumental in securing the pas- 
sage of legislation to correct many evils that 
have been particularly hard on the poor litigant. 
He is a good speaker and his participation 
in a debate lends influence to the side he 
supports. As a trustee of the Children’s In- 
stitutions in Boston, child labor legislation and 
that’ affecting the public institutions of the 
state caring for children, came in for his -par- 
ticular attention and his experience was relied 
upon by many of the house members. 

He took an active part in the fight over the 


various bills to amend the child labor law 
enacted last year and was instrumental in 
preventing the passage of those measures, 


He contended that the child labor law has not 
yet been given a fair trial and that if per- 
mitted to stand on the statute books for ano- 
ther year without being tampered with, that 
it will prove a great blessing to the young 
children who are obliged to toil. 

He stood loyally by every recommendation 
made by Gov. Walsh and by the principles 
and promises propounded in the democratic 
party platform. He was a true representative 
in every way and the voters of Ward 6 will 
do well to continue him in public office. 

Rep. Bacigalupo is a Boston boy, born on 


a 
> 
May 16, 1884, and graduating from the public 
schools, Boston Einglish High school, Ballou & 
Hobigand Preparatory school and Boston Uni- 


versity Law school. He is a praticing attor- 
ney, a member of the Knights of Columbus 
and of the Dante Alighieri Society. 

There is plenty of sentiment in his district in 
favor of advancing him higher up the political 
ladder and in the opinion of his colleagues he 
has a mighty fine record to stand on. 


JAMES T. BAGSHAW, 

Within three months from the day that Rep. 
James T. Bagshaw of Fall River became a 
member of the legislature the Bagshaw anti- 
compulsory vaccination had come out of the 
ecdmmittee on public health with a majority 
favorable report and had passed the senate 
with a splendid majority. Though the meas- 
ure finally was defeated in the house at the 
close of one of the conspicuous contests of 
the present session, Rep. Bagshaw, a _  first- 
year member, had advanced the cause to a 
further stage that it had ever reached before. 
By persistent advocacy of the cause he believed 
to be right, Rep. Bagshaw had made a serious 
issue of anti-compulsory vaccination, a legis- 
lative theme that for many years past had 
always been killed in its incipient stage. 

The Bagshaw bill came out of the commit- 
tee with a majority report of eight to three, 
the dissenters being the medical members of 
the committee. It went through the Senate 
by a vote 25 to 9, despite the opposition of the 
committee chairman. So close was the early 
contest in the house that Mr. Bagshaw and 
the opponents of the bill, during a conference 
shortly before the matter was reached, agreed 
that either victory or defeat would not be sur- 
prising. Although the matter was defeated, 
Rep. Bagshaw said that he was confident that 
a campaign of education had been established 
which would insure even a more cordial recep- 
tion of the Bagshaw bill in years to come. 

But Mr. Bagshaw’s efforts were not alone 
confined to anti-compulsory vaccination. Child 
Jabor laws, the workmen’s compensation act 
and the development of the port of Fall River 
also claimed his attention. Sen. William A. 
L. Bazeley once said during the session that 
the presentation by Mr. Bagshaw of his views 
on the conditions resulting from the enactment 
of the child-labor law was one of the most 
convincting addresses made before the com- 
mittee on social welfare. His sincere advo- 
cacy of the physical-test amendment attracted 
widespread comment, not only at the state 
house but in the various textile centers of the 
commonwealth. 

Rep. Bagshaw co-operated with the other 
members of the Fall River delegation and 
secured a favorable report on the port de- 
velopment bill from both the committee on 
harbors and public lands and ways and means, 
He also secured the recommendation of the 
board of harbor and land commissioners for 


the introduction of the bill providing an ap- 
propriation for the dredging of South Watup- 
pa pond in the city of Fall River. 

He prevailed upon the state highway com- 
mission to permit the city of Fall River and 
the town of Somerset to install seating ac- 
commodations on the state highway bridge, 
thus making a recreational~‘center of that 
structure fon the poor people of the Mechanics- 
ville section of his city. In granting this per- 
mission, at the request of :Rep, Bagshaw, the 
commission established a precedent. 

In addition to his other arduous duties, Rep. 
Bagshaw secured favorable consideration of 
four measures appropriating $350,000 for the 
commercial, philanthropic and educational ad- 
vancement of his own city. And these bills 
were passed without opposition despite the ex- 
istence of the new municipal finance laws. 

Rep. Bagshaw was born in Allendale, R. I., 
June 31, 1869 and educated in the public 


schools and the Fall River Business college. 
He is a grocer, deputy sheriff and auctioneer 
and 


and is also in the insurance real estate 


business. He was alderman-at-large in his 
city for four years. He is a member of the 
Knights of Pythias, Elks, Moose, Watuppa 
Boat club, Weetamoe Yacht club, Citizens’ 
Social club, Bast End Social club and the 


British-American club. 


SAMUEL H. BAILEY. 
No member of the present legislature mani- 
fested more interest in the proposed develop- 


ment of the Merrimac river than Rep. Sam- 


uel H. Bailey of Andover. The residents of 
the Merrimac valley, and particularly those 
of Andover, can attribute the passage of this 


bill, which ‘provided an appropriation of 
$1,000,000, the largest sum appropriated by — 
the legislature, for a single purpose, part- © 


ly to the energetic efforts and marked abil- 
ity of Rep. Bailey and his brother members 
from Essex county. But no one member 
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played a more conspicuous part in this mat- 
ter than Rep. Bailey. 

He had served ten years as a _ selectman 
and overseer of the poor and thus acquired a 
training for the more important work of the 
legislature, which was recognized by Speaker 
Cushing who appointed him to the committee 
on agriculture. 

kep. Bailey stood firmly against the drastic 
milk regulation. Rep. Bailey, manifested his 
belief in the fact that the farmers of the 
commonwealth are sincere in their endeavors 
to produce pure and clean milk, capably sup- 
ported the bill which would remove the in- 
spection of dairies from the board of health 
and establish a more, centralized form of in- 
spection in the bureau of animal industry. 
He opposed the onerous and unnecessary El- 
lis bul and thus protected the dairy business 
from destruction. 

Another of the big issues of the Essex 
county district supported by Rep. Bailey was 
the bill allowing Lawrence to appropriate 
$8,000,000 for the construction of the central 
bridge. While this bill was opposed in cer- 
tain quarters, Rep. Bailey contended that the 
Lawrence officials, directly answerable to 
the people, were right in their contention that 
the immediate appropriation of the money 
would save the city thousands of dollars by 
the dismissal of cases pending in the courts. 
Rep. Bailey was faithful in all things. He 
was a constant attendant at committee meet- 
ings, never prejudged a case to be heard and 
often fought for fair play for witnesses who 
appeared before his committee. 

Rep. Bailey was born in Andover, Sept. 11, 
1848, and attended the public schools of his 
native town. He was selectman* and over- 
seer of the poor for ten years and a member 
of the town finance committee. He is a 
member of the Masons and Odd -Fellows and 
is an enthusiastic Granger. 

JAMES F. BARRY. 

A hill town democrat who has given four 
years of faithful and conscientious legislative 
service to western Massachusetts and partic- 
ularly to the farmers of that section of the 
state is Rep. James F. Barry of Agawam who 
has represented the 2d Hampden district in 
the lower branch since 1911. Mr. Barry has 
been a member of the all-important commit- 
tee on railroads ever since he came to Beacon 
Hill and as some of the most important meas- 
ures of recent years have been determined by 


that committee it is easy to see just how 
much confidence Speaker Cushing, a republi- 
can, places in the ability of Rep. Barry, a 
democrat. 


James F. Barry was born in Agawam on 
Dec. 4, 1857, and has lived all his life there. 
He was educated in the public schools. He is 
a coal dealer and a farmer. He has been 


prominent in the affairs of his home town for 
many years and is considered one of Agawam’s 
His activities 


leading citizens. in this line 


have included the post of selectman, assessor, 
overseer of the poor and member of the board 
of health for 16 years. Besides these offices 
he has been tax collector for two years. 


JOSEPH L. BARRY. 

When Rep. ‘Joe’ Barry of Lynn completed 
his initial session as a member of the 1913 
legislature theer were many prognostications 
as to his next year’s work. The close of 
the 1913 session found the young Lynn re- 
publican possessing a legislative record of 

¢ : 


which a veteran might well be proud. He had 
shown that he has all the attributes within 
him for a well balanced floor leader and it 
was generally expected that this year would 
find him forging ahead. 

All of which happened. Rep. Barry is today 
even stronger than he was last year. Besides 


being one of the most popular members of 
either branch with a host of friends in all 
political camps, he has proven himself an 


able and conscientious legislator and one who 
has firmly established himself in the hearts 
of his constituents. Rep. Barry is a lawyer 
and Speaker Cushing, recognizing his abili- 
ties in that direction, appointed him to the 
important committee on judiciary to which 
the legal fraternity in the legislature always 
aspire. Here his knowledge of law was given 
full play with the result that he soon made 
himself one of the most valuable members 
of that committee. He defended reports of his 
committee on the fioor of the house with 
such tact and success that it was a rare oc- 
casion when a report of the judiciary com- 
mittee was overturned by the house. 

There were several important Lynn meas- 
ures before this year’s legislature, on all of 
which Rep. Barry rendered devoted assist- 
ance, always placing the interests of his dis- 
trict and the voters before any other con- 
sideration. Mr. Barry is a republican of the 
progressive type—which means that he is ex- 
actly the kind of republican who will have 
much to do with the restoration of the G. 
O. P. to its former prestige in the Bay State. 
He has favored all measures that would be 
a boon to the workingman and has ever been 


recorded on the side of Mr. Average Citizen 
and against predatory plutocracy. 

Rep. Barry is a graduate of Harvard univer- 
sity and of the Boston University law school. 


He has not yet entered upon his 35th year, 
and the world of politics lies bright before 
him. 


Joseph J. Barry was born in Lynn on Nov. 
21, 1880, and was educated in the _ public 
schools of that city. He graduated from Har- 
vard and later from Boston University law 
school. He is a member of the Lynn Histori- 


eal society, Harvard club of Lynn, and the 
Oxford club. 

IRVING F. BATCHELDER, 
The work started by Gov. Walsh and the 


state board of agriculture to prevent the big 
milk contractor from Squeezing the small milk 
producer is partly due to the aggressive fight 
put up by Rep. Irving F. Batchelder of North 
Reading on behalf of some of his milk pro- 
ducing neighbors. 

In the spring of this year contracts which 
some of the North Reading farmers had with 
the ‘‘milk trust’’ expired, and then the milk 
raisers were offered a price which made it 
costly even to start milk producing in that 
locality. The milk farmers declined it and 
then the contractors retaliated, it is alleged, 
by selling Canadian and out-of-state milk to 
local contractors at prices which the North 
Reading men could not meet, 

Rep. Batchelder and others enlisted the in- 
terest and aid of Gov. Walsh and the state 
board of agriculture in the situation. One of 
the first results was that the big contractors 
showed a desire to treat the Norh Reading men 
on a fairer basis. 

Mr. Bachelder is a progressive and a sup- 
porter of the progressive state platform. In 
this connection it is fitting to say that had all 


of his bull moose colleagues been like him 
there would not now be laughter over the 
divided position of the progressives of many 
important matters this year. With Batchelder 
actions, and not words counted. As a first 
year member, Batchelder was a success. 

He was born in North Reading on Feb. 15, 
1868, and is a coal and lumber dealer and 
contractor. He is a selectman and assessor in 


North Reading, a member of the North Read- 
ing Grange and of the Good Samaritan lodge. 
REP. SANFORD BATES. 

It is not often that Speaker Cushing awards 
a second year man—especially if he has not 
served two consecutive sessions—with the 
chairmanship of so important a committee as 
constitutional amendments. Yet Rep. Sanford 
Bates of Ward 24, Boston, was thus honored 
in the last session and partly through his able 
work as house chairman the committee re- 
ceived the distinction of being one of the most 
efficient bodies in the legislature. 

As chairman he was many times assigned 
the task of defending the reports of his com- 
mittee on the floor of the house. The woman 
suffrage amendment was intrusted to him and 
his speech in its favor was’ generally con- 
ceded to be the most brilliant delivered during 
the course of the debate over ‘‘votes for wom- 
en.”’ He also had charge of the bill to pro- 
hibit appropriations of public money for paro- 
chial schools. 

He was one of the leading spirits in opposi- 
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tion to the bill to increase the membership of 
the Boston common council, contending that it 
would be a backward step to return to the 
old district form of representation in the city 
government and argued that there was no de- 
mand for the change, that the people of Boston 
were well satisfied with the present system. 
He supported a number of progressive meas- 
ures and voted at all times with a free con- 
science. He sought to represent the wishes of 
his constituents upon all occasions as he un- 


> 
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derstood them and did so. He supported the 
initiative and referendum and was in charge 
of the committee report on this measure. 

Rep. Bates was one of the strongest oppo- 
nents of all legislation calling for unnecessary 
appropriations and was a great factor in keep- 
ing down the state tax. 

Making his inital bow in public life in 1912, 
Rep. Bates during that session served as a 
member of the committees on mercantile affairs 
and engrossed bills. He retired temporarily 
from politics in 1913, but was returned to the 
house last November by a large vote. 

Sanford Bates was born in Boston on July 
17, 1884, and was educated in the _ public 
schools, later receiving a law degree from the 
Y. M. CG. A. From 1900 to 1906, while studying 
for his profession, he was in the municipal 
service at city hall. He is well known socially, 
being a member of the Royal Arcanum, Lincoln 
club, Republican club of Ward 24, Lower Mills 
Citizens’ association and the Boston Y. M. C. A. 


JOHN E. BECK. 

With more than 15 years of public service in 
back of him Rep. John E. Beck of Chelsea 
proved himself one of the most able and effi- 
cient members of the 1914 session of the legis- 
lature. The Chelsea legislator, who has served 
his city as mayor and his state as represen- 
tative and senator, did much during the past 
session, to which he may well point with pride 
as. an evidence of his interest in his constitu- 
ents and the community at large. 2 

As a member of the committee on taxation, 


Rep. Beck took an active interest in the great 
taxation problem that was before his commit- 
tee for consideration. He also served on the 
committee on cities and devoted much of his 
time to the many duties of that body. 

It was solely through the energetic efforts 
of Rep. Beck that the bill for an excise board 
for the city of Chelsea, to be appointed by the 
governor, went through the house and senate. 
The fact that Gov. Walsh later vetoed it does 
not detract.a whit from the credit due to Rep. 
Beck. 

Born in Boston, May 10, 1869, Rep. Beck has 
passed most of his life in Chelsea and has 
been identified with many of its activities. As 
mayor of the city in 1908 he showed his execu- 
tive ability when the great Chelsea fire broke 
out. He is the publisher of the Chelsea Gaz- 
‘ette. Rep. Beck was a member of the board of 
-aldermen in 1898, 1899, 1900, 1901. He served in 
the house in 1902 and 1903, and in the senate 
in 1905 and 1906. Following his term as mayor 
lhe retired from public life until 1913 when he 
returned to the house. 


EVERETT E. BELDING. 

When the voters of the city of Springfield 
send a-man to the legislature for his second 
successive session it is certain assurance that 
the legislator in question has made good, for 
it is not the custom of the citizens of that 
city to ever re-elect a member who has not 
qualified himself as worthy. Consequently, 
when Rep. Everett E. Belding of Springfield 
was returned to the 1914 house after his initial 
session of 1913 it was sure proof that he had 
been weighed in the balance and not found 
wanting. 

Rep. Belding was a firm believer in home 
rule and was especially opposed to the prevail- 
ing custom of the cities of the state bringing 
all their petty grievances to the legislature 
for settlement. He held to the opinion that 


the legislature should not be hampered by so 
many local matters affecting individual com- 
munities and declared that the length of the 
annual sessions was doubled by the presenta- 
tion of many matters which did not properly 
come before the general court at all. He did 
not even spare his home city from the indict- 
ment and declared that Springfield should 
herself settle many of the matters which are 
at present brought to Beacon hill. 

Rep. Belding was born in Springfield in 1879 
and has spent his life there. He attended the 
public schoots and Phillips Andover academy. 
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After leaving school he went into business 
and a few years ago organized the Everett 
EH. Belding company, dealers in shoe store 
furnishings and became the treasurer and 
general manger of the firm. Before undertak- 
ing his campaign for the legislature, however, 
he sold out his business. 
EDWARD P. BENNETT. 

A member of the 1914 legislature who 
brought to Beacon hill on his first session a 
solid commonsense and a true appreciation of 
the duties of a legislator was Rep. Edward P. 
Bennett of Wrentham who served his initial 
year in the house as a representative from 
the 12th Norfolk district. It was due to just 
such men as Rep. Bennett that the republican 
party was able to hold the whip hand in the 
legislative department of the state government 
after the rest of .the elective offices had been 
swept by Democrats last November. 


Rep. 
to the party despite the vicissitudes of fortune 


Bennett is a republican and still holds 


that have met it during the past two years. 
He is certain that the party is on the way 
back and if it is it will be by the aid of men 
of the type of Rep. Bennett. Rep. Bennett has 
retired from active business and this is an- 
other point in his favor for he was able to 
devote his entire time to the serious duties 
of his office and not split it up with private 
business aS mos of the members are obliged 
to do, 


The Wrentham member has ever been @ 
student of government but he has not until 
this year essayed an active part in its affairs. 
He has served on the board of selectmen of 
his town but other than that he went to the 
state house with little actual experience as a 
public servant. And he came away from Bea- 
con hill last July, leaving behind him the re- 
sults of his excellent work both as a member 
of the committee on roads and bridges and as 
a legislator. 

One fault that may be credited to some first 
year members is that they attempt to plunge 
too quickly into the active work of the ses- 
sion, such as making speeches on every pos- 
sible occasion and the like. But Rep. Bennett 
sat back and allowed his influence to be felt 
in other and more quiet ways. He was per- 
sonally one of the popular men in the house 
and made a host of friends. 

He was born in Wrentham on June 30, 1848, 
and was educated in the public schools there 
later going into the jewelry business. He 
made this his life work and has recently re- 
tired, beloved and _ respected alike by his 
friends and business associates, 


ENOS H. BIGELOW 
The people, not merely of Framingham, his 
home, but of Massachusetts generally owe Rep. 
Enos H. Bigelow a vote of thanks for his effi- 
ciency this year as house chairman of the im- 
portant legislative committee on public health. 
Perhaps his crowning achievement of the 
year was the leading part he took in defeating 


the so-called anti-vaccination bill to provide 
for the abolition of compulsory vaccination for 
public school children, This measure was sup- 
ported by many who believe that vaccination 
is frequently followed by sometimes dangerous 
illness, but its greatest support came from 
those who do not believe in the efficacy of 
medicine. The senate passed the bill and it 


‘came to the house, where its Supporters were 


confident they could pass it. 

The matter suddenly became a state-wide is- 
sue. Supporters and opponents of the bill flood- 
ed the house with literature. When the day 
for debate came Dr. Bigelow placed on a small 
table below the speaker’s desk, pictures show- 
ing the ravages of small-pox. Then in a pow- 
erful speech he attacked the measure as one 
designed to break down the health barriers of 
the state. The pictures and the doctor’s speech 
took the heart out of the supporters of the 
bill; its advocates talked thereafter in per- 
functory fashion, and when the debate was 
over the measure had been killed by about 50 
votes. 

Rep. Bigelow was also one of the prominent 
advocates of Gov. Walsh’s -bill to reorganize 
the state board of health under a paid health 
commissioner; he supported the bill to reor- 
ganize the state board of registration in den- 
tistry and to allow the employment of dental 
nurses. His opposition had a lot to do with 
the defeat of the bill to take away from the 
state board of health its power to investigate 
cow barns, one of the most dangerous meas- 
ures of the session. 

All measures, in fact, designed to provide 
against impure milk and other food stuffs, to 
make for better living conditions and for bet- 
ter health laws had his hearty support. Any 
measures that sought to remove the restric- 
tions experience has shown to be necessary 
met with his aggressive opposition, 

Rep. Bigelow was also busy attending to the 
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improvement and needs of his district and his 
popularity and influence aided him in no in- 
considerable degree in procuring many im- 
provements for his district. 


EDWARD C. BODFISH. 

When in the fall of 1912 Rep. Edward C. 
Bodfish of Wareham restored the 6th Plymouth 
representative district to the democratic col- 
umn there was much conjecture as to whether 
the democratic victory was temporary or not. 
The question was answered last fall when Rep. 
Bodfish was returned to his seat in the lower 
branch of the legislature by a vote that con- 
vinced the most doubtful of the ability of the 
Wareham member to hold the position down. 

Buzzard’s Bay never had a more vigorous de- 
fender against hostile legislation than was 
found in Rep. Bodfish during each of the three 
years that he has served. 

While naturally the very nature of the dis- 
trict which he represented demanded a good 
deal of his time on local matters and issues, 
nevertheless Rep. Bodfish has always found 
time to interest himself actively in matters of 
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state and he has always been found with his 
party working in behalf of progressive and 
popular measures. 

Rep. Bodfish was born in Wareham, March 
12, 1871, and was graduated from the public 
schools of that town. He is in the dry goods 
business. 


$ WILLIAM BOOTH, 

Dean of the Fall River delegation and one 
of the most prominent characters in local poli- 
tics, Rep. William Booth of Fall River was 
one of the most widely known and most capa- 
ble members of the legislature. Leaders of 
all three parties rejoiced in the friendship of 
Rep. Booth and were proud to enlist his sup- 
port in their favorite measures. Rep. Booth 
is one of that sturdy type of citizens that is 
unmoved by political bias or expediency and 
that considers legislation on its merit alone. 

It was natural that the mayor of Fall River 
in presenting petitions to allow the city to 
issue $350,000 of bonds and notes outside the 
city’s debt limit for municipal development 
should file the most important bills in the 
name of Rep. Booth. Every one of the. peti- 
tions presented went through both branches 
of the legislature without debate and was 
signed by Gov. Walsh. These petitions, all 
strongly urged by Rep. Booth, were the first 
important exemptions granted from the re- 
cently-enactéd municipal finance laws. 

Rep. Booth delivered the principal address 
before the committee on harbors and public 
lands in advocacy of the port development bill 
and he was the most active in securing a fav- 
orable report on that matter from the com- 
mittee on ways and means. Rep. Booth de- 
livered one of the principal addresses in be- 
half of the physical test amendment to the 
child labor law and was one of the most active 
proponents of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act and similar other measures that ameliorat- 
ed the conditions of the poor people of his 
city. 

In addition to being chairman of the com- 
mittee on. elections, Rep. Booth was also ap- 
pointed to the committee on street railways. 
As a member of this committee, Rep. Booth 
was active in securing favorable consideration 
of the “Over-crowding” bill and he was also 
one of the most active advocates of the vari- 
ous measures calculated to solve the weighty 
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transportation problems of the state. If Rep. 
Booth yields to the requests of his constituents 
and decides to become a candidate for sena- 


tor, his legislative record should insure his 
election. 
Rep. Booth was born in England but came 


his teens and went 
He isa 


to this country when in 
through the Fall River public schools. 


collector, is serving his fifth term in the lower 
branch and is a member of the Central Repub- 
Friendship 


lican club, Social clubs, Elks, 


Moose, K. P., F, of A. and the Philanthropic 
Burial society. He served on the Fall River 
board of aldermen four years and is a mem- 


ber of the republican city committee. 


HENRY E. BOTHFELD. 

Newton’s trio of legislators in’ the house 
have been known as the “Big Three’ ever 
since 1910, when they were first sent to the 
lower legislative branch. This sketch deals 
with only cne of the triumvirate, Henry E. 
Bothfeld, former mayor of Newton. As chair- 
man of the committee on metropolitan affairs, 
for the last three years, and as a member of 
the committee on rules for the same length 
of time, Rep. Bothfeld has held a high place 
in the counsels of the house and has been 
frequently taken into consultation by Speaker 
Cushing before any important move was made. 

He led the fight against the bills to amend 
the city charter of Boston. He also took a 
deep interest in all problems affecting metro- 


politan Boston, including railroad and building 
measures. 

The fire hazard bill, an important measure 
affecting metropolitan Boston, owed its pas- 
sage as much to Rep. Bothfeld as to any other 
member. He was one of the sub-committee of 
three which drafted the bill and sent it 
through the house. 

Rep. Bothfeld was born in New York city 
on March 4, 1859, He removed to Newton at 
an early age and was graduated from the pub- 
lic schools there. He has served the city on 
the common council, board of aldermen, (pres- 
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ident), the school committee, (chairman), and 
in 1895 was elected mayor. He was first elect- 
ed to the house in 1910, serving on the metro- 
politan affairs committee when the committee 
framed the well known Boston city charter. 
In 1911 he was chairman of the liquor law 
committee. He is a trustee, owner, and man- 
ager of real estate and has been an importer 
for 20 years. He is a member of the Unitar- 
ian clubs of Newton and of Boston, the Bos- 
ton chamber of commerce, and Real Estate 
Exchange, and is a trustee of the Newton 
hospital. 


ARTHUR BOWER, 

Rep. Arthur Bower of Lawrence who Served 
his initial legislative session this year as a 
member of the lower branch from the 5th 
Essex representative dist. did something which 
probably no other member of the legislature 
would consider necessary. Rep. Bower, prior 
to his election last November, was a loom fixer 
by trade and an active worker among the 
organized loom fixers of Lawrence as well as 
the mill workers in general. Upon the day 
that he came to Beacon hill as a public ser- 
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vant he formally severed all his former labor 
connections in order that there would be no 
possible misconstruction placed upon his action 
on labor bills during the 1914 session. 

Although there is no doubt but that he could 
have retained his-position and served his con- 
stituents and his state fully as faithfully, Rep. 
Bower preferred to leave no possible loophole 
for anybody to criticize him. His action in so 
doing was the real acid test of a true public 
spirited citizen, the act of one who is willing 
to sacrifice his personal interests for the 
weal of the state. 

Coming from the hub of the mill and man- 
ufacturing districts, Rep. Bower was actively 
interested in all legislation pertaining to the 
millworkers. Knowing from practical experi- 
ence, the conditions among the poor families 
in the textile centers, Rep. Bower actively sup- 
ported certain changes in the new child labor 
law, enacted by the 1913 legislature. He fav- 
ored a physical test as the qualification of 
children over 14 for mill work in place of the 
present arbitrary age limit, realizing that 
many poor families were actually suffering as 
a result of the enactment of the Cushing child 
labor bill. He also interested himself in all 
pieces of local legislation and there was not 
a bill affecting the city of Lawrence which 
he did not have a hand in. 

Rep. Bower was born in England but came 
to this country when very young and was 
educated in the public schools’ of Lawrence. 
He graduated from the Oliver grammar schools 
and the Lawrence evening school. He is a 
loom fixer and an instructor in loom construc- 
tion in the Lawrence industrial school. His 
previous political experience was obtained as 
a member of the common council in 1907 and 
1908. He is a member of the loomfixers’ Union, 
and treasurer of the Ward 1 improvement as- 
sociation. He served on the committee on 
counties during the seSsion of 1914. 


EDEN K. BOWSER. 

Rep. Eden K. Bowser of Wakefield, a man 
of mature mind and of serious and settled 
convictions, entered the legislature this session 
as a first-year member possessing qualifica- 
tions that are enjoyed by a comparatively few 
legislators. His convictions were the result 
of years of experience in business and public 
life and were founded upon a practical knowl- 
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edge attained by commingling with men of re- 
sponsibility and technical knowledge compil- 
ed in extensive years of study. 

Being a practicing lawyer of wide experience 
and training, Rep. Bowser was appointed by 
Speaker Cushing; to the legislative committee 
oh judiciary, one of the most exacting and im- 
portatit of the legislature. Serving as a com- 
iitteeman, Rep. Bowser established a reputa- 
tion of not only being eminently fair and de-. 
termined in his consideration of proposed leg- 
islation but as a member willing to overlook 
the unfounded enthusiasm of his brother mem- 
bérs: Hé was patient and considerate in his 
treatment of all matters, not only those of a 
#éneral character but those which immediately 
affected his own diStrict. 

Mr. Bowser was one of those rare legisla- 
tors, who, while competent to pass on matters 
of general legislation, combined with his la- 
bors in that direction a great vigilance as a 
member of the committee on judiciary where 
matters affecting Wakefield were concerned. 
He was one of the men who passed on the 
amendments to the workingmen’s compensa- 
tion, but while he was doing it he was equally 
active in looking after the legislation chang- 
ing the conditions under which municipal elec- 


tric lighting plants are conducted. One of 
the provisions in the present law had worked 
great hardship to the plant in his own town, 
and a sincere ellort was made by Mr. Bowser 
as well as others to effect a change. The Lake 
Quannapowitt bill also had his active endeavy- 
or, as did also the bill to permit the metropol- 
itan water and sewerage board to construct 
a trunk line sewer in Wakefield. 

Mr. Bowser was, in fact, a good legislator. 
That says about all that can be said for any 
member of either wranch. He possessed the 
ability to take part in the big matters of state 
wide concern, and he possessed the ability, the 
independence and the activity to look after 
the interests of his own constituents. 

Rep. Bowser was born in Sackville, N. B., 
June 26, 1874. He was educated in Wakefield 
High school and was graduated from Harvard 
college in the class of 1896 and from the Har- 
vard Law school in 1899. He served on the 
board of selectmen for three years and on 
local school committee for six years and was 
a sewer commissioner for six years. Rep. 
Bowser is a member of the Massachusetts 
club, Middlesex Bar association, Massachusetts 
Conveyancers’ association, Harvard Law 
school association, Wakefield club, Masons, 
Golden Rule lodge, Reading Reyal Arch chap- 
ter and the Elks. 


PATRICK H. BOYLE. : 
One of the oldest members of the house in 
point of years is Rep. Patrick H. Boyle, a 


republican from Manchester-by-the-sea. Mr. 
Boyle belongs to the republican party, and 
has figured prominently in its activities in 


his home town for several years, and is now 
chairman of the republican town committee. 
Mr. Boyle is this fall a candidate for senator 
from the 8rd Essex district, and on his rec- 
ord as a careful, conscientious and conserva- 
tive legislator should have little difficulty in 
winning the seat from Sen. Norwood, who 


has had it for several years and shows a 
keen desire to continue in the place inde 
finitely. 


As clerk of the legislative committee on 
water supply, Rep. Boyle had a great deal of 
work to do, during the past season as the com- 
mittee sat almost daily from the opening of 


the session on matters relating to water supply 
and other town affairs in many parts of the 
commonwealth. 

Of special jnterest to Mr. Boyle was a bill, 
which he ‘fathered’ on behalf ‘of the Glou- 
cester Master Mariner Association, and which 
provides that all fresh fish shall be sold by 
weight. This bill particularly affects fishermen 
in Gloucester. He took an active interest in 
many of the big general problems of the year. 

This is Mr. Boyle’s second year in the house. 
Besides serving on the water supply commit- 
tee, he gave much of his time to the commit- 
tee on counties, which considered many im- 
portant matters. 

In local political and social affairs Rep. Boyle 
is a recognized leader, being a prominent mem- 


ber of the Pilgrim Fathers organization, Mas- 
conomo Council of Knights of Columbus. He 
is proprietor of a livery stable. He was born: 
in Ireland, Dec. 20, 1849, but came to this 


country when in his teens and graduated from . 


the public schools in Manchester. 


ALVAH J. BRADSTREET. 
Ever-genial and popular, Alvah J. Brad- 
street of Danvers represented the 20th Essex 


district in the lower branch of the legislature 
again during the 1914 session. Whether he 
will do so during the 1915 session rests en- 
tirely with himself for the voters of his dis- 
trict are ready and eager to send him to Bea- 


All of which 
Bradstreet 


if he so desires. 
is a fine personal tribute to Rep. 
who has proven himself one of the most faith- 


con Hill again 


ful and hard working legislators that Essex 
county has ever been able to boast of. 

Speaker Cushing placed the Danvers member 
on the committee on towns as well as on roads 
and bridges. His work on these two commit- 
tees was invaluable and it is probable that if 
he returns next year he will be made chair- 
man of one of these bodies. 

Rep. Bradstreet was one of the _ strongest 
temperance men in either branch as was evi- 
denced by the firm stand he took against the 


various liquor bills that were before the 1914 
legislature. He opposed strenuously the re- 
peal of the bar and bottle bill. 

There was not a bill affecting the interests 
of Essex county and Danvers in particular 
which did not find Rep. Bradstreet right on 
deck and every bill that looked hostile to the 
interests of his constituents was sure to en- 
counter fierce opposition from the Danvers 
member. 

Rep. Bradstreet was deeply interested in all 
legislation affecting the milk dealer as he was 
engaged in the milk business himself. For the 
past year he has been engaged in the groceries 
business. He was also zealous in his efforts to 
safeguard the milk dealer as well as the milk 
consumer knowing full well that unjust bur- 
dens might be easily placed upon the milk pro- 
ducers of the state unless a careful watch was 
kept. 

He was born in Danvers on Oct. 18, 1862, 
and was educated in the public schools of that 
town. He later graduated from the Sprague 
Correspondence School of Law. He is a pros- 
perous milk dealer being president of the 
Salem Milkmen’s association and a member of 
the Danvers Improvement Association. He 
has long been one of the town’s most promi- 
nent citizens and has been active in the af- 


fairs of town government for years. In this 
capacity he has in turn served as a select- 
man, assessor, justice of the peace, notary 


public, and a member of the republican town 
committee. 

He is widely known in fraternal circles and 
has held high offices in many lodges including 
the Masons, Odd Fellows, Knights of Pythias, 
Good Templars, Grange, and the Danvers His- 
torical Society. He is president of the Brad- 
street family association. 

JOHN W. BRENNAN. 

Although Rep. John W. Brennan does not 
come from the city of Lowell, yet the proxim- 
ity of fhis district to that municipality natural- 
ly resulted in his showing a deep interest in 
all legislation that might better conditions in 
Lowell. Rep. Brennan made his initial bow 
on the legislative stage when the curtain was 
rung up on the 1914 session as a representative 
of the town of Dracut in the 14th Middlesex 
district. / 

But it should not be supposed that merely 
because it was Mr. Brennan’s first year of 


that he has had 
To the con- 
of the 
Democratic town committee for 5 years and 
in that position controlled the politics of the 


service on Beacon Hill 
previous experience in politics. 
trary. Mr. Brennan was chairman 


no 


local democracy. He has been town clerk 
since 1907 and has thus been able to gain for 
himself a wide acquaintanceship which his 
personal popularity has increased so that Rep. 


Brennan is today in a position to acquire. 
many future political honors should he care 
for them. 


Inasmuch as the town of Dracut was for- 
tunate enough not to have need of much legis- 
lation this year, Rep. Brennan was able to 
throw his energies into general legislation as 
well as to take an active part in the passage 
of Lowell bills). As a member of the com- 
mittee on taxation he spent much time in 
studying the big taxation problems that con- 
fronted the legislature this year—problems so 
big that Gov. Walsh himself appeared before 
the taxation committee to urge action along 
the lines of a constitutional amendment. 
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. when the 1915 session convenes is Rep. George 
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Rep. Brennan was a Deniocirat to thé core 
and stood by the priticiples of hiS party and 
by every plank ih its platform. He was a 
loyal supporter of the Gdvernor and was with 
the chief €xecutive Whenever thé occasion 
arose in the House. * 

John W. Brennan was born ih Dudley on 
Sept. 9, 1872, and was educated in the public 
schools of Dudléy and Dracut. He is a Bodk- 
keeper in the 0 ces of the American Woolen 
Compahy. Besides his Service as town clerk 
he has also been registrar of voters. for Six 
years. He is a member. of the Middlesex 
County Democratic Clib and the Lowell Coun- 
cil 72, Ks .of .C. 


provide for distiict representation in its merii- 
bership. The Ward 6 memiber felt cénfidént 
that it was for the city’s best interests and 
that the voters desired it. During the last 
session, the Lomasney-Robinson bill embodying 
the very principles for which Rep. Brogna 
fought two years ago, was passed. Mr. Brogna 
was exactly two years ahead of his fellow 
legislators. 

His allegiance to the ‘‘dearo’” ward of former 


GEORGE E. BRIGGS. 


One of the 17 progressive members of the 
house who is sure to be back in his seat 


E. Briggs of Lexington who has rounded out 
his initial session as a member of the low- 
er branch from the 29th Middlesex district. 

Rep. Briggs plunged into his legislative 
work from the drop of the hat and never let 
up until prorogation in eaily July. And in 
the intefim between convening and pfofrogii= 
ing the Lexington member  aéconiplished 
much. His activities weté both ih béhalf of 
his constituents and the state at large: 

He had thé good fortune to secure the pds- 
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Mayor Fitzgerald is constantly being shown in 
divers ways as is his loyalty to the democratic 
party. 

In private life Rep. Brogna is a lawyer, con- 
sequently it was natural for Speaker Cushing 
to appoint him this year to the committee on 
judiciary. During the three years that he has 
been on Beacon Hill as a representative of 
Ward 6, Rep. Brogna has demonstrated that in 
debate he possesses a logic that convinces. He 


his active aid te the passage of many of them. 
He was a democrat of the progressive type and 
placed himself on record as in support of the 
big) ‘‘Spopular’’ measures of the day such as the 
initiative and referendum, woman suffrage, 
constitutional convention and similar proposi- 
tions. 

Vincent Brogna was born in Italy on May 
14, 1887. His parents removed to this country 
sage of a bill to reimburse the Town of Arling- when he was a child and he received his edu- 
ton for certain expenses incurred in caring cation in the public schools of the district he 
for small pox patients in 1912. The passage now represents so well on Beacon hill. He 
of this bill was particularly gratifying since graduated from the Boston University Law 
the bill was vetoed by Gov. Foss in 1913 which school and is a Knight of Columbus. He served 
veto was sustained. Through the persistence on the democratic state committee in 1911, 
of Mr. Briggs in appearing before the highway prior to his first term in the House. 
commission, Arlington is to receive aid from 
the state for the first time in her history in DANIEL J. BUCKLEY. 
building certain proposed new highways. This ‘The city of Chicopee has been as ably rep- 
is exceedingly important, as Arlington pays @ resented in the lower branch of the legislature 
substantial part of the state tax, but had never quring the past three years as any city in the 
received any direct help in return. commonwealth. This by way of introducing 

Mr. Briggs was born in Wrentham on May Rep. Daniel J. Buckley, who has rounded out 
3, 1873, and was educated in the public schools three years in the house from the 8th Hamp- 
of Cambridge. He first became connected with gen district and who in that time has firmly 
the Charles River National bank of Cambridge implanted himself in the hearts of his constit- 
and later with Lee-Higginson & Co. He is yents and made a host of friends on Beacon 
now president of the Lexington Lumber com- ij], As a result of the excellent record he has 
pany. He is a trustee of the Lexington Savings made, a boom has been started in his behalf 
bank, chairman of the Lexington water and for mayor. 
sewerage board and member of the executive’ what was probably the biggest piece of leg- 
committee of the State Y. M. C. A. He is also jsjation of interest to Chicopee during the past 
a member of the Belmont Spring Country club, Jepislative session was the Hampden railroad 
Old Belfry club, Lexington Golf club and Bos- hij) py which that road attempted to be re- 
ton City club. He has been an active mem~- jieyed from building the branch line through 
ber for twenty years in many other fraternal Chicopee and Holyoke. A hot fight was waged 
and social organizations. on the floor of the house when the bill, which 

Be gk ma had come with a majority report from the 
VINCENT BROGNA. railroads committee, was up for its final read- 

One of the brightest and youngest members ing. Rep. Buckley plunged into the debate with 
of the Boston democracy in the 1914 house was all his well-known forensic abilities and aided 
Rep. Vincent Brogna of Ward 6 who in the materially in achieving the feat of killing the 
legislature just past completed three years of measure by an overwhelming vote. Thus did 
faithful service. He owes his political success he protect the interests of his native city of 
and his success as a lawyer to his own initia- Chicopee at a time when it appeared that the 
tive and untiring ability. He is a type of im- railroad was going to win out. 
migrant who has brought these United States Just to prove how influential and popular the 
forward to the high position they now hold Chicopee member was with his colleagues it 
among nations, might be cited that he overturned two adverse 

Rep. Brogna in his three terms has proved committee reports and secured the passage of 
himself a true representative of the people and a bill providing for an appropriation of $4000 
one who is worthy of the trust placed in him for the erection of retaining walls on the banks 
by his constituents. Just as a typical exam- of the Connecticut river in Chicopee. Both the 
ple of his progressiveness it might be cited committee on harbors and public lands and the 
that in 1912 he made a strenuous fight for a waysandmeans committee frowned upon the 
bill to enlarge the city council of Boston and proposition, but Rep. Buckley went right ahead 


favored all organized labor measures and lent? 


and convinced the mienibei's of the house that 
they should pass the bill. Incidentaliy, he de- 
feated an amendment which made the appre- 
priation contingent with a $1000 appropriatibn 
by the city of Chicopee to add to the fund:_ 
_AS a member of the committee on public 
health Rep. Buckley played a leading part 
in the passage of the bill to reorganize the 
State board of health and his speech in thé 
house on the bill secured many votes for thé 
measure. He fought the dental nurse bill which 
provided that dentists might employe unregis- 
tered. dental nurses to aid them in _ private 
practice, after the house had turned down his 
committee’s measure to allow dental nurses in 
al public schools and _ institutions. 

Another matter of local importance, he was 
interested in was the petition of the Chico- 
pee board of aldermen for the placing of all 
wires underground in conduits within the city 
limits. He would have secured the passage of 
the measure but when it became evident that 
there was some division among the city offi- 
eials as to the advisability of the change, he 
agreed to have the whole matter referred to 
the next general court. 

Rep. Butkley at ali times stood loyally by 
the democratic platfotm and the promises 
made tod the voters therein; on whieh he was 


elected, 
humane piece of legislation that came before 
the house. On labor matters he always voted in 
the interest of the man who works. 


and supported every progressive and 


Rep. Buckley was born in Chicopee on 
March 31, 1876, and was educated in the pub- 
lic schools of that city. He is in the plumbing 
business. He is prominent in the democratic 
party in Chicopee, being a member of the 
city committee. Before his election to the legis- 
lature in 1912 he served his city on the board 
of aldermen in 1908, 1909, 1910, 1911. He is a 
member of the Knights of Columbus, Ancient 
Order of Hibernians, and the Red Men. 


MORTON H. BURDICK. 

The prediction that Rep. Morton Henry Bur- 
dick of Adams, who is now a candidate for 
congress in the Ist dist., would rise politically 
is betng verified. Rep. Burdick has been a 
strong legislator in all his terms and he did 
yeoman service during the present Session. 
Rep. Burdick, who is looked upon as one of 
the splendid exemplars of the new progressive 
democracy, has been conspicuously mentioned 
in connection with the secretaryship of state, 
has been prevailed upon by his constituents and 
by party leaders interested in his welfare to 
admit that he would permit the use of his 
name for the secretaryship in the event that 
Mr. Donahue decides not to seek reelection. 
He was also prominently mentioned for the 
senate, upon Sen. Mack’s announcement that he 
would not be a candidate for re-election. 

Rep. Burdick found cause for happiness in the 
fact that his bill of last year which sought the 
abolition of party enrollment was identically 
the same measure that was indorsed by the 
party leaders of the present session and the 
memorable fight he conducted when the meas- 
ure was defeated by a scant pair of votes was 
not lost sight of this year. 

As a member of the commitee on street rail- 
ways and as a representative interested in the 
development of his district by the extension of 
the trolley system, Rep. Burdick fought to the 
last ditch against the expulsion of that pro- 
vision of railway legislation which caused the 
New Haven to deposit a bond of $2,000,000 as 
evidence of its faith to expend $5,000,000 for 
the development of the western trolley lines. 
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Rep. Burdick also concentrated his efforts on 
the several bills which provided appropriations 
by the commonwealth for the upbuilding of 
western highways, particularly those western 
trunk lines that opened up the avenues to the 
mountain resorts. Largely through his instru- 
mentality, the legislature appropriated $10,000 
for the highway from Becket to Hinsdale, $10,- 
000 for the highway between Cummington and 
Adams and a similar amount for the Williams- 
town road. 

By persistence, enhanced by marked ability, 
Rep. Burdick also brought about the favorable 
treatment of many other measures closely 
linked with the platform of his party, Mr. 
Burdick is a native of the city he represents. 
He prepared for college at Williston in East- 
hampton and he completed his academic and 
law courses in Georgetown University. He is 
a prominent member of the New England 
Georgetown Club, of the Hiawatha club and of 
the University club of Berkshire. He was one 
of the leaders of the democrats of the house 
and was elected by his party colleagues as sec- 


retary of the democratic legislative campaign 


committee and on the democratic ‘steering 
committee” of the legislature which kept in 
touch. with the governor on all the matters 


before the legislature affecting the party poli: 
cies. 
FREDERICK H. BURKE. 

Completing his second year in the legisla- 
ture, Rep. Frederick H. Burke of Cambridge 
demonstrated to the satisfaction of his con- 
stituents that he is capable, aggressive and in- 
dependent. By his steady application to duty 
and by his marked ability, Rep. Burke became 
one of the most prominent of the younger 
members of the house. 

As a member of the committee on metropoli- 
tan affairs, Rep. Burke took part in the con- 
sideration of the proposed consolidation of the 
vast street railway and railroad interests and 
the other serious problems that were consid- 
ered by that important committee to which he 
was appointed by reason of his wide knowl- 
edge of men and affairs. With a commendable 
independence, Rep. Burke maintained that 
while the street railway merger might be pro- 
ductive of good he could not consistently vote 
for an immediate merger until the rights of his 
constituents were guaranteed protection. 

Rep. Burke displayed a marked interest in 
the bill calculated to relieve his city and his 
constituents of the tremendously heavy burden 
imposed through the construction of bridges. 
We supported the resolve for an investigation 
of the financial administration of the county 
commissioners of Middlesex county by an un- 
biased commission. Rep. Burke did not insin- 
uate that the county commissioners were faul- 
ty in their administration of affairs, but he 
did contend that the people of that county 
were insistent that the affairs should be in- 
vestigated and that in justice to their demand 
the legislature, which is supposed to reflect 
the will of the people, should grant their re- 
quest. At all times Rep. Burke abided by the 
principles of his party. 

Rep. Burke was born in Cambridge, June 
10, 1885. He attended the public schools, the 
Cambridge Manual Training School and the 
Boston Y. M. C. A. evening schools. He is a 
civil engineer with the Boston Elevated rail- 
way, and he formerly was engaged in engi- 
neering work with the Charles River -Basin 
commission with the city of Cambridge. He is 


a member of the Knights of Columbus, A. O. 
H., Father Mathew T. A. society, Middlesex 
Outing club, the Newfoundland Advancement 
association and the East Cambridge Improve- 


ment association. He served in the common 
council for four years and was president in 
1911-12. 


FREDERIC W. BURKE. 

Rep. Frederic W. Burke of Lynn, a democrat 
who served his first term as a legislator in the 
house of 1914, made a record that was ex- 
celled by few new members of the house. 

Appointed to the committee on state house 
and libraries, he strongly advocated the bill 
for the erection of a statue in honor of the 
late Gen. Benjamin F. Butler and took a 
prominent part in the consideration of the 
plans for the building of two new State 
House wings, to provide accommodation for the 
various state departments that are now quar- 
tered in private buildings and which will save 
the state thousands of dollars annually. 

Rep. Burke was one of the leaders in the 
fight for the bill to have the state appropriate 
$50,000 for the development and improvement 
of Lynn harbor and was an active worker in 
behalf of all the other measures that came be- 
fore the last legislature in the interests of 
Lynn and Essex county. 

He supported all progressive measures and 


was one of the democrats who could always 
be relied upon by the governor and the demo- 
cratic leaders in the legislature to stand by 
the principles of his party as enunciated in 
the party platform. 

Labor measures to relieve the conditions un- 
der which women and children toil in the mer- 
ecantile and manufacturing establishments in 
the commonwealth at all times had Rep. 
Burke’s, support while the Lynn man was a 
tireless worker in behalf of the various hu- 
manitarian bills that were considered. 

In every way Rep. Burke proved an excel- 
lent legislator and one of whom his constitu- 


ents can well be proud. A willing worker, 
honest and conscientious, he had the respect 
and esteem of his associates and his personal 
popularity brought many votes to the support 
of different Lynn bills during the session. 
Rep. Burke was born in Lynn, May 30, 1891. 
He graduated from the ‘Tracy grammar 
school and then studied for a time under the 
tutorship of private instructors. He was pay- 
master at the United Shoe Machinery com- 
pany plant at Beverly until he began the 
study of law. Member of the George Wash- 
ington court 85, M. C. O. F., and the demo- 
cratic city committee of Lynn, Elks, Board 
of Erin, Foresters of America, Court 
of Lynn, and Div. 1, A. O. H. He was the 
youngest member of the 1914 legislature. 


FREDERICK BUTLER. 
Rep. Frederick Butler of Lawrence, 
can member from the 7th Essex dist., in his 
first year as a legislator in the house of 1914, 
proved that-he merits the continued confidence 
of his constituents that he is a public servant 


and 
work in the public interest. 
Assigned by Speaker Cushing to the com- 


of honesty integrity and an ability~ to 


mittee on public institutions, Rep. Butler 
visited with his associates on that committee, 
the various state institutions and investigated 
the conditions of the treatment of the un- 
fortunates therein, with the idea of determin- 
ing the need of legislation to improve condi- 
tiens. There has been considerable criticism 
of the management of many of the state hos- 
pitals and other institutions and Rep. Butler 
went zealously about the work of finding out 
exact conditions. In some instances he found 
that there was mismanagement and bad treat- 
ment accorded to the inmates and in every 
such caSe he was quick to urge remedial 
action. . 

There were very few matters pertaining 
locally to Lawrence this year before the legis- 
lature and Rep. Butler was therefore able to 
give a great deal of his time to the consid- 
eration of state-wide problems. He _ voter 
pretty regularly with his party organization and 
supported a number of progressive measures. 
He was fair alike to labor and honest capital 
and contended throughout the session that to 
pass any further legislation to hinder industry 
in any way in Massachusetts, would be detri- 
mental not only to capital but also and even 
more so to labor, for capital could probably 
remove to another state where it would not be 
subject to our laws while as a rule the labor- 
ing man cannot afford to move into another 
state. 

Rep. Butler was bond in Lawrence, Sept. 21, 
1884. He is a graduate of the Highland Mili- 
tary academy and Bryant and Stratton’s Com- 
mercial college. He was connected with a 
banking and brokerage firm for six years but 
during the past three years has been in the 
clothing business. He is a Mason and holds 
membership in the Lawrence Canoe club, 
North Andover club and the Agawam club of 
Haverhill. 


MATTHEW J. CARBARY. 

It has rarely happend that any man has been 
honored with four consecutive elections to the 
legislature from the 9th Worcester dist., but 
every indication points to the re-election the 
coming fall of Rep. Matthew J. Carbary of 
Milford, who has just completed three years of 
faithful and conscientious service in the lower 
branch of the legislature. 
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Rep. Carbary’s last year in the house was by 
all odds his most successful, from the point of 
view of work accomplished and the interests 
of his constituents. Speaker Cushing in token 
of recognition of his ability, appointed him to 
the important committee of ways and means. 
As a member of this body he was one of the 
most vigilant of that aggregation of ‘‘watch- 
dogs.”’ 

Rep. Carbary was a labor man, and organ- 
ized labor always found him on the right side 
of measures affecting the workingman of the 
state. He was very active in advocating the 
passage of the bills before the legislature and 
was always there on roll calls. 

He worked day and night for the bill to se- 
eure an appropriation of $10,000 a year for a 


‘period of 10 years to develop the road between 


Milford and Southboro. He also favored and 
voted for ail general humane and social wel- 
fare measures, as well as pure food bills. 

Rep. Carbary was born in Hopkinton on Oct. 


11, 1872. He was educated in the public 
schools of Milford. 
He has been very active in town af- 


fairs, having served in the board of selectmen 
from 1908 until 1911,,when he was sent to the 
legislature. During his last three years as se- 


lectman he was chairman of the board. He 
is a trustee of the Milford hospital and is con- 
nected with many fraternal and social organ- 
izations, including the A. O. H., the Elks, 
Eagles and Knights of Columbus. He is an as- 
sociate member of the G. A. R. 

Speaker Cushing appointed him to the spe- 
cial committee to represent the house at the 
funeral services of former Gov. Draper, who 


‘in life was a close friend of Rep. Carbary. 


JULIUS F. CARMAN. 

Rep. Julius F. Carman, a third-term repub- 
lican from Springfield was one of the cautious, 
thinking members of the house and his splen- 
did legislative record has made him a promi- 
nent candidate for the republican nomination 
as mayor of Springfield. Should his record as 
mayor in the event of his election be as con- 
sistent as his record as a legislator, Springfield 
will be doubly fortunate. 

Rep. Carman, as a member of the commit- 
tee on military affairs, made manifest his in- 
dependence by voting for the governor’s bill 
to reduce the tenure of office of the adjutant- 
general from five years to one year. In this, 
Rep. Carman asserted that the commander-in- 
chief of the militia should have the power to 
designate as his adjutant-general a man 
in harmony with his policies. By reason of 
personal friendship for Rep. Carman, the gov- 
ernor waived all prior social obligations and 
went to Springfield for the Memorial day ex- 
ercises. 

The state armory commission, through the 
instrumentality of Rep. Carman, this year vot- 
ed to appropriate $100,000 for the construction 
of a new armory in Springfield and in re- 
Sponse to the insistence of Rep. Carman 
awarded the contract for immediate construc- 
tion. 

Rep. Carman was without a peer in the 
legislature as an arbitrator. When the Long- 
meadow annexation bill was passed, the war- 
ring factions admitted that they would never 
have reached an agreement had it not been for 
Rep. Carman, and the people of Springfield 
are aware that his foresight caused the elimi- 
nation of certain features of the bill that 
would have given the town many unwarranted 


privileges and imposed a considerable burden 
on the taxpayers of Springfield. Western high- 
way appropriations also were advocated by 
Rep. Carman and it can be said to his credit 
that more special highway appropriations were 
passed this year than at any previous session 
of the legislature. 
Rep.. Carman also served as a 

the committee on mercantile affairs. 


member of 
His keen 


insight into pending legislation paved the way 
adjustment of 


for speedy some of the big 


problems that confronted this committee. His 
attitude on all matters of general legislation 
was fair and determined. 

Rep. Carman was born in 
Conn., and was graduated from the public 
schools of Springfield. He is a retail grocer 
and is also engaged in the real estate business. 
He has been a member of the republican city 
committee for 12 years, served on the Spring- 
field board of aldermen two years and was a 
fire commissioner. In the legislature of 1913 
he was a member of the committee on elec- 
tion laws. 


South Coventry, 


WILLIAM E, CARNEY, 

One of the Boston delegation of democrats 
in the house who has performed two years of 
faithful work on Beacon hill was Rep. William 
E. Carney of Charlestown. Coming to the 
state house with two years of service in the 
old common council behind him Rep. Carney 
was able to plunge into his legislative duties 
with the skill of a veteran, 

He interested himself on all labor bills and 


of every measure that 
In mat- 


in favor 
would tend to help the workingman. 
ters of local legislation, affecting the interests 


was recorded 


of the city of Boston, Rep. Carney was also 
on the side which he considered would be best 
for the city. He favored the change im the 
composition of the city council from its pres- 
ent membership of nine, elected at large, to a 
body of seventeen to be elected by districts, 
William E. Carney was born in Boston on 
Jan. 6; 1878 and was educated in the public 
schools there. He is a clerk. He is widely 


known in fraternal circles, holding member- 
ship in the ancient order of Hibernians, O. O. 
O., U. O. P. F., and the Foresters. He is also 
a member of Webb Pressmen union No. 3. He 
Served on the common council in 1908 and 1909. 
He served on the committee on public service. 


MAURICE CARO. 

A member of the 1914 house who fairly bris- 
tled with dynamic sparks of legislative energy 
was Rep. Maurice Caro serving his second year 
on Beacon Hill as one of the trio of represen- 
tatives from the city of Chelsea. 

The youngest member of the Chelsea dele- 


gation, Rep. Caro proved himself in many 
ways the most energetic and bustling mem- 
ber in either branch. His own personal rec- 


ord of having filed nearly 60 bills comes pret- 


ty near being a record. And when he was 
not interesting himself in behalf of some 
measure of his own he was throwing his 


strength in the advocacy of the many state- 
wide measures that were before the 1914 body, 
always aligning himself on the side which 
he believed to be right. 

Speaker Cushing so appreciated the abilities 
of Mr. Caro that he placed him on the impor- 
tant committee of municipal finance as chair- 


man, where his aggressiveness and “punch” 
were much evidenced in the speedy and effec- 
tive disposal of all matters before that com- 
mittee. Rep. Caro is a product of Chelsea, 
where he was born in 1880, receiving his edu- 
cation in the public schools there. As a uni- 
versity man, graduate of Harvard college and 
law school, Rep. Caro received an excellent 
training for the political career upon which he 
has entered. In a legislator’s first year it is 
rather difficult to estimate his true worth but 
by the time a member has completed his sec- 
ond legislative session his abilities as a law- 
maker are evidenced. And it was the con- 
sensus of opinion on Beacon Hill at the close 
of the session last July that Rep. Caro was 
one of the members of the 1914 body who has 
a bright political future. 

In all matters of local legislation Rep. Caro 
was most active and many of the bills which 
he filed were measures designed for the bene- 
fit of the city of Chelsea and the constituency 
which he represented. He was the author of 
the resolutions to Congress protesting against 
the passage of legislation that would in any 
way restrict immigration to the United States. 
He was a firm believer in the theory that this 
country owes what it is today to the very im- 
migrants which some legislators would now 
bar out from our shores and he advocated this 
proposition on the floor of the house. 

As a republican, Rep. Caro aligned himself 
with that wing of the party which has been 
termed representative of the new republican- 
ism. He favored all progressive legislation 
that was not radical or half-baked. 

A matter of local import in which he was 
interested was the  bill—which he filed—to 
authorize the city of Chelsea to purchase the 
naval hospital in that city. The measure was 
given next general court and Rep. Caro  in- 
tends to go after it with a vim next year. He 
favored the passage of a resolve to provide 
for an investigation by the state board of ed- 
ucation on the problem of the apportionment 
of the expenses of the public schools that the 
state and various cities and towns should pay. 
The final passage of this measure was due in 
a large measure to his work. 

Rep. Caro was born in Chelsea on Sept. 18, 
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1880. He was educated in the public schools 
there and later graduated from Harvard Uni- 


versity and Harvard Law School. He is a 
Mason and a member of the Shikinah. 
EDWARD CARR. 
There were seventeen progressives in the 


house during the 1914 session. Of this num- 
ber by far the most active was Edward Carr 
of Hopkinton, representing the 8th Middlesex 
dist. 

Trrepressible, indefatigable and _ invincible, 
Rep. Carr stood out during the entire session 
as a man who stood firm for the principles in 
which he believed even in the face of over- 
whelming opposition and hostile criticism. He 
has been a progressive from the day that 
Roosevelt bolted the republican convention in 
Chicago in the summer of 1912 and never has 
wavered in his loyalty to his party. While 
others faltered and spoke of coalition, Rep. 
Carr has remained loyal to the principles 
enunciated by the platform of his party. 

Rep Carr took the lead in all the popular 


measures that were before the 1914 legisla- 
ture and his advocacy of every bill in favor 
of the workingman and in behalf of Mr. Ordi- 
nary Citizen stamped him as a true represen- 
tative of the people. The real fighting qual- 
ities of a man are brought out when he is on 
the losing side and the forlorn but gallant 
stands that Rep. Carr made on several of the 
measures in which he was interested aroused 
the admiration of even those who opposed 
him on the floor of the house. Mr. Carr made 
an excellent fight to equalize soldiers’ exemp- 


tions by reimbursing the cities and towns for 


the money lost to them through the law. 

Despite the fact that it was his initial en- 
trance into the publie service of the state, he 
was appointed to the committee on legal af- 
fairs where his influence was much felt on 
the many important questions that came be- 
fore that body. He also served as a member 
of the committee on bills in 38rd _ reading. 
He submitted and fought for, among other 
matters, a bill to provide for a non-contribu- 
tory system of old age pensions. The list of 
bills of state-wide import in which he was in- 
terested is a lengthy one. Equally energetic 
was he in many matters affecting his own 
district and he threw all his power into the 
fight over the bill for the improvement of 
the road between Hopkinton and Southboro. 

Edward Carr was born in Dublin, Ireland, 
and received his early education in the public 
schools there. Coming to America when a 
youth he studied in the evening schools of 
Boston and later received a law degree. He 
is a practicing lawyer in Hopkinton. He is 
a member of the Hopkinton Finance commit- 
tee. He is widely known in fraternal circles 
being a member of the Odd Fellows, Grange, 
Mystic Shrine, Foresters of America, the A. 
F. & A, M., and the R. A. chapter. 


PETER CARR. 

One of the first year members of the 1914 
House who hailed from the textile center of 
the state and who proved himself to be a 
strong ally and friend of the mill workers and 
in fact of all workingmen was Rep. Peter 
Carr of Lawrence who served his initial ses- 
sion in the lower branch from the 6th Essex 
district. He was one of the most faithful 
legislators in the house and holds the unique 
record of having been recorded on every roll 
call of the session. 


Coming from a thickly settled district, com- 
posed for the most part of the laboring men, 
it was natural that Rep. Carr should have an 
intimate knowledge of conditions among 
those who toil and be possessed of a realiza- 
tion of the legislative needs of his people. 

The passage of the new child labor laws by 
the 1913 legislature worked much hardship 
upon the millworkers and it is evident that 
unless conditions adjust themselves soon that 
there will be amendments made to these laws. 
Rep. Carr made a strong plea for the substi- 
tution of the physical test in place of an ar- 
bitrary age limit as a prerequisite for children 
being allowed to work. It was only the deter- 
mination of the social welfare committee toa 
give the new laws a fair trial before amend- 
ing them that prevented Rep. Carr’s proposed 
changes from being adopted. 

In all matters of local legislation, affecting 
the interest of his city Rep. Carr has together 
with the rest of the Lawrence delegation 
looked out for his city’s welfare. He assisted 
materially in the passage of the bill amend- 
ing the city charter so as to provide that all 
ballots at city elections shall contain no party 
designation. Speaker Cushing aSsigned him to 
the committee on taxation which considered 
some of the most important measures of the 
year, including the taxation amendments to 
the constitution and the income amendment. 

On this committee Rep. Carr worked hard 
and took a great interest in the various tax- 
ation problems that confronted the members. 
As a result of his faithful and conscientious 


~legislative service there is no doubt but that he 


will be back on Beacon Hill next year for his 


constituents have weighed him in the balance 
and he has not been found wanting. 

Peter Carr was born in Ireland on May 2, 
1883. His parents removed to this country 
when he was very young and he was educat- 
ed in the public schools of Lawrence. Later 
he granduated from the Lawrence Commercial 
School. ~*He is prominently connected with 
many social, fraternal and religious’ societies 
including the Ancient Order of Hibernians, the 
Eagles, Father Matthew Total Abstinence So- 
ciety, Holy Name Society, and the Monmouth 
Social Club. 


ANDREW A. CASASSA. 

The town of Revere has been much criti- 
cised of late especially for the conduct of its 
local government, but it certainly made up for 
whatever shortcomings it is alleged to have 
when Rep. Andrew A. Casassa was chosen 
as its representative in the lowerbranch of the 
legislature. The selection has proved to be 
an excellent one, especially for Winthrop, be- 
cause, had it not been for Rep. Casassa sev- 
eral of the measures for the improvement of 
the Winthrop waterfront would have failed of 
passage. 

Serving his second year in the house, Rep. 
Casassa set up a record which future repre- 
sentatives from Revere will have their hands 
full in equalling. Never has Revere had a rep- 
resentative who has so had the interests of 
his town at heart as Rep. Casassa. It is not 
his fault that Revere is not today the third city 
in Suffolk county for he has been a consistent 
advocate of a city charter for Revere and it 
is the consenus of opinion that if Revere does 
not become attached to Boston it will be but 
a short time before it becomes a city. And 
while on this subject it might be added that 
there has been more than one whisper of elect- 


ing a certain Andrew A. Casassa as the first 
mayor of Revere. a 

When he was appointed to the very important — 
committee on metropolitan affairs that body 
gained a most virile and energetic member, 
During the past session he has been one of 
the most active of the members of that coms. 
mittee in his interest in the bills pending bes 
fore it and there are some pretty able gentle- 
men on that committee too. 

Rep. Casassa is a lawyer and his knowledge 
of legal lore has served him in good stead on 
the floor of the house for he has been a parti- 
cipant in many debates—as several members” 
who have been worsted by him can well 
testify. 

. Rep. Casassa was born in Boston, Sept. 17, 
1886, but Revere can practically claim him as 
a native son, for he has lived most of his life 
in that town. Graduating from the _ publie 
schools, he entered the Boston University Law 
School, where he received his degree. Before 


serving in the legislature he was a selectman 
years, 


of Revere for two a member of the 


oe 
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i 
a. 
school committee for three years, and of the — 
republican town committee for five years, He — 
was also president of the Revere board of — 
trade for two years besides being a member 
of the chamber of commerce. “ve 
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- THOMAS J. CASEY. : 
Consistency is a pretty rare thing at this 
stage of the 20th century and the man who 
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possesses that rare jewel is bound to stan 
out prominently in whatever walk of life h 
may be. This applies with particular streng 
to men. in public life for there are few such 
who have remained consistent for any length 
of time. Many of them, sad to relate, hav 
been willing to sacifice consistency at time 
for the sake of personal aggrandizement, tem 
porary benefit, or political expediency. 

Rep. Casey was born in Boston on March 1 
1878, and was graduated from the pub 
schools. He was a member of the old Bos 


common council in 1908 and 1909. He served 
this year on the committee on street railways. 


ALLISON G. CATHERON. 

It is not often that a legislator is sent 
either to the house or senate whose year’s 
work is equally successful both in behalf of 
his own constituency and the larger matters 
of state-wide import, but Rep. Allison G. Cath- 
eron of Beverly has proved to be the exception 
to the rule. As a rule a member must either 
serve his district with a zeal for all local legis- 
lation or else must divide his attention between 
those duties and the big problems of the year. 

Speaker Cushing appointed the Beverly mem- 
ber last year to the social welfare committee 
which was then beginning its existence and 
was being tried out more as an experiment 
than anything else. The tremendous amount 
of successful work that the committee accom- 
plished has made it a permanent body and it 
was natural for the speaker to reappoint Rep. 
Catheron to the committee again this year. 

In all the matters which were before the 
_ committee—including child labor, pension re- 
form, white slavery, drunkenness, the unem- 
ployed problem, immigration question and 
many others—Rep. Catheron was deeply in- 
terested and to him was entrusted: the task 
of defending many of the reports of his com- 
mittee on the floor of the house. 

Turning to affairs of local import it should 
be said that Rep. Catheron’s work in behalf 
of the bill for the appropriation of $50,000 


for the development of Beverly harbor in’ it- 
self represented a successful session for him. 
Through his energetic efforts the measure 
went through the house with flying colors and 
he kept close tabs on the bill while on its way 
through the upper branch. 

The Salem-Beverly water supply problem 
has always been a knotty one and this year 
as last Rep. Catheron had a hand in measures 
affecting the water supply of his city. He 
made a hard fight for the bill to authorize 
the Salem and Beverly water supply board to 
divert and take the waters of the Ipswich 
river between Newburyport turnpike and 
Lamson’s bridge and also to allow the board 
and the city of Beverly to furnish the town 
of Hamilton with water during the construc- 
tion of the works. 

Rep. Catheron was born in Kempt, Queen’s 
County, Nova Scotia, June 26, 1878. Beverly 
is to all intents his home city, however, for he 
moved there at an early age and was educated 
in the public schools of the city and later 
graduated from Beverly High School. He 
-graduated from Bates college and from Har- 
vard Law School. From 1900 until 1902 he was 
principal of the Norwell High School. 


GEORGE D. CHAMBERLAIN. 

Rep. Geo. D. Chamberlain of Springfield 
Was one of the busiest men in the house dur- 
ing the past year. He was appointed a mem- 
ber of the social welfare committee, on which 
committee he served in 1913, and was placed 
-on the committee on cities. No two commit- 
tees were called upon for more exacting and 
continuous work than were these committees. 

The pension problem in all its various as- 
pects, the social evil, prison reform, the prob- 
lem of the unemployed, child labor, the drunk- 
enness question, and other big matters came in 
for an equal amount of attention at the hands 
of the Springfield solon. Rep. Chamberlain has 
Spent many years in the study of these prob- 
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lems and in numerous lines of philinathropic 
work and this wide experience has been one of 
the valuable assets upon which the social wel- 
afre committee could count in the settlement 
of the important measures before it. 

No member of the house was more faithful 
to his committee work than was the Spring- 
field man, yet he found time to appear at the 
hearings of many other committees having 
in charge bills in Which he was especially in- 
terested. 

rlis influence was exerted for practical so- 
cial welfare legislation, and in considering 
the many bills brought before the committee 
on cities, he always favored the maximum 
umount of home-rule. 

In educational matters Mr. 
took an active part. 


Chamberlain 
In debate as well as with 


helped to kill the bill making 
manual training by 
He did a great deal 
for the enactment of the bill to 
establish in western Massachusetts an in- 
stitution for the feeble minded. Following 
the vetoing of the bill by the governor, Mr. 
Chamberlain led in the debate for its pass- 
age over the governor’s veto. More yea votes 
were secured than on any other. veto message 
during the session. Always interested in the 
welfare of his home city, he secured the pas- 
sage of a bill providing for the establishment 


he 
the choice of 
school pupils. 


his vote 
optional 

grammar 
of work 


of a recreation commission for Springfield. 
He believes that all cities will ultimately 
have such a commission for handling’ the 


growing problem of amusements and recrea- 
tion. 

A. staunch republican, Mr. Chamberlain, 
however, did not hesitate to vote for both 
democratic and progressive measures if in his 
judgment they were for the best interests of 
the people on the whole. 

Rep. Chamberlain was born in Troy, N. Y., 
Sept. 28, 1858, but his family removed to 
Springfield when he was very young and he 
graduated from the public schools of that city 
and later from the Springfield Collegiate Insti- 
tute. He is chairman of the Federated 
Boys clubs. He has other business interests al- 
so, being an accountant and a_ publisher. 
He belongs to the Sons of the American Rev- 
olution, Winthrop and Country clubs, the board 
of trade and is a Mason. He is president of the 
Springfield Playgrounds association, and a trus- 
tee of the Springfield Y. M. C. A. college. He 
served on the common council for two years 
and was an alderman for three years. Last 
year was his second session in this legislature. 


CLEAVELAND A. CHANDLER. 

In addition to his immediate legislative work, 
Rep. Cleaveland A. Chandler of Hast Bridge- 
water attracted a deservedly favorable com- 
ment for the novel public forums arranged 
by him for the benefit of his constituents. 
Thrice during the legislative session, Rep. 
Chandler conducted public meetings in the dis- 
trict represented by him in the legislature. 
That the governor of the commonwealth, as 
well as the secretary of state, the state treas- 
urer, attorney-general and the leaders of the 
three principal parties discussed state issues 
at these meetings during the height of the 
legislative session, when good fellowship is 
likely to be dissipated by political expediency, 
is more than a tribute to the energy and popu- 
larity of Rep. Chandler. He believed that the 
proper manner to disseminate legislative in- 
formation among his constituents is to bring 
it to them through the medium of the officials 


who are creating legislation and the splendid 
attendance at the meetings only manifested 
that his innovation was based on solid reason- 
ing and a concrete knowledge of the desires of 
the voters, 

The compatriots of Rep. Chandler always re- 
marked that he was one of the busiest and 
most active members of the legislature, The 
petitioners of legislation and the opponents of 
legislation always commented that they were 
fully and respectfully heard by the committee 
on mercantile affairs, of which Rep. Chandler 
was chairman. 

Acting under his leadership, the committee 
confided its attention to many of the most im- 
posing matters of legislation. Rep. Chandler 
reported the bill requiring a complete jurisdic- 
tion and management over the motion-picture 
business in the commonwealth and to insure 
the public patrons of exhibitions that did not 
depart from decency and were not a menace to 
public morals. He likewise was in charge of 
many of the most important measures present- 
ed by organized labor and intended to amelio- 
rate the conditions of those who toil. 

As a progressive member of the legislature, 
Rep. Chandler supported each and every pro- 
gressive measure introduced by his party. 
He worked for the initiative and referendum, 
the reform of antiquated taxation laws and 
for a state supervision over unauthorized bank- 
ing and brokerage concerns. His attitude on 
the railroad question was that a submission 


of the matter to the voters was in direct ac- 


nd 


cordance with the republican form of govern- 
ment. His ideals were progressive, not in 
name alone, 

Rep. Chandler, a native of Chicago, was 
educated in the Boston Latin school and St 
Paul’s school at Concord, N. H. He is a 
member of the Boston chamber of commerce, 
has occupied prominent offices in the Massa- 
chusetts state board of trade, and is a mem- 
ber of the B. A. A., Bostonian society, May- 
flower Descendants, Sons of the American 
Revolution and is prominent in Masonic cir- 
cles and advertising associations. He is in the 
advertising business. 


DANIEL J. CHAPMAN. 

Rep. Daniel J. Chapman of Ward 16, Boston, 
has served two years in the house and is a 
candidate for the democratic nomination for 
the senate in the 6th Suffolk dist. The char- 
acter of his service in the lower branch en- 
titles him to a promotion in the publie service 
at the hands of his constituents. 

There were few men in the legislature the 
past two years who performed their duties 
with the honesty and fidelity of Rep. Chap- 
man. The latter did not miss a single impor- 
tant roll-call and was a faithful attendant of 
the sessions of the house and of his commit- 
tee on insurance. The latter committee con- 
sidered a number of important measures dur- 
ing the past session and Rep Chapman did 
his share of the work. 

Every piece of proposed legislation to fury 
ther safeguard the interests of the small poli- 
ey holders received Rep. Chapman’s enthusias- 
tic support as did all other measures in the 
interests of the poorer classes. He was a 
sturdy advocate of the measures petitioned for 
by organized labor and was a hard worker for 
the bill to amend the workingmen’s compensa- 
tion acts so as to extend the time in which an 
injured workman should receive compensation 
for the anti-injunction bill and all legislation 
in the direction of improving the sanitary con- 
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ditions under which women and children toil in 
the commonwealth. 

Rep. Chapman “was one of the men instru- 
mental in getting through an appropriation 
for the improvement of the South bay in 
Boston harbor and the appropriation for the 
dredging of the channel in Dorchester bay.. 
He was an energetic worker in behalf of all 
legislation in the interests of his district and 
of the city at large. He voted for the bill to 
increase the membership of the Boston city 


council and to provide for district representa- 


tion in that body. 
He 


Rep. Chapman is a native of Boston. 
was born on Jan. 18, 1878 and is a graduate 
of the public schools and Boston college. He 


is in the real estate and insurance business. 


EDWARD EARLE CHAPMAN. 

A strong conservative force in the legisla- 
ture of this year was Rep. Edward Earle 
Chapman of Ludlow, a republican serving his 
first term from the 2nd Hampden district. He 
was one of the careful intelligent legislators 
of the 1914 house and the majority of voters 
in the district were so desirous that he 
should return for the 1915 session that many 


of them asked him last spring to become a 
candidate for re-election. 


Rep. Chapman is a farmer and was over- 
seer of the Massachusetts state grange for 
four years and his acquaintance with the 


agriculaural conditions in the state made him a 
legislator of particular value to the common- 
wealth this year in view of the many meas- 
ures that were introduced to further hinder 
the development of the agricultural industry 
in the commonwealth. He was appointed ap- 
propriately to the committee on agriculture 
where he strenuously opposed all measures 
to further restrict dairying and agriculture 
and with equal vigor supported the various 
bills to encourage those productive branches 
of trade. 

The man from Ludlow was the type of leg- 
{slator of which the commonwealth is now in 


great need for the spirit of radicalism and 
saneless progressivism has so strongly en- 
trenched itself of late that without at least 
a few stalwart and strong-minded men in our 
legislatures there is no telling how far this 
spirit would carry. 

Rep. Chapman secured an appropriation for 
the hospital at Ludlow and was _ successful 
in getting through several other measures for 
the local benefit of his district. He took a 
prominent part in the fight for the bill pro- 
viding for the annexation of that part of Long- 
meadow known as Franconia to Springfield, a 
measure that will result in great benefit to 
that section of the state. 

The Ludlow representative was born in 
Springfield, Feb. 13, 1862, and is a graduate 
of the public schools. Besides being a farmer, 
he is also a musician and was director of the 
quartet in the 3rd Congregational church, 
Chicopee, for nine years. He is a member of 
the Hampden Harvest club, a member of the 
executive committee and _ director of the 
Hampden County Improvement league and the 
Brigham lodge Masons. 


JOHN W. CHURCHILL. 

Rep. John W. Churchill of Plymouth contin- 
ued in the house this year the excellent work 
that he started last year in behalf of his dis- 
trict to secure legislation for the development 
of Plymouth harbor, besides taking an active 
part in the consideration of many other mat- 
ters affecting his section of the state as well 
as the big measures of state-wide importance. 

He served on the important committee on 
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constitutional amendments and was -reap- 
pointed to the committee on fisheries and 
game. On the latter committee he worked hard 
against all legislation that might be detri- 
mental to the shore fisheries and the other 
sea industries in which the people of Plymouth 
and the region from there to the cape are 
engaged. He took an active part in the fight 
for the bill creating an open season for deer 
in all parts of the state. He was active in be- 
half of the bill. 

As a member of the committee on consti- 
tutional amendments, Rep. Churchill opposed 
the initiative and referendum as a_ proposi- 
tion that would break down _ representative 
government in this state. He also stood out 
against other radical measures calling for 
changes in the constitution. 

There was no more faithful attendant at 
committee hearings than Rep. Churchill and 
the same thing applies to the sessions of the 
house. He was recorded on all of the import- 
ant matters of the year. His record for faith- 
ful service is equalled by few men who have 
served in the legislature in recent years. He 
was a strong exponent of all humanitarian 
legislation and he always opposed unnecessary 
measures calling for expenditure of the 
state’s money. 

Rep. Churchill was born in Plymouth on Nov. 
17, 1853, and was educated in the _ public 
schools. He is a contractor and builder, raises 
schools. He is a contractor and builder, is now 
a cranberry grower and is a member of the 
AWE. A.M; RvA Ge. a ve oO. ee 
Red Men and the Old Colony club. He has 
served his town as school committeeman, se- 
lectman and water commissioner. 


EBEN S. COBB. 
A young democrat who made an excellent 
record during his first year in the house and 


who stood consistently by his party was Eben 
S. Cobb of Clinton, representing the 10th Wor- 
cester district. Last session was one in which 
a close scrutiny was kept on the members 
of the legislature to see if they lived up to 
the various important pledges which they had 
subscribed to in the platform of their party. 
There were a few who on certain occasions 
alligned themselves on the opposite side to 
which they stood pledged, but throughout the 
entire year Rep. Cobb: proved himself faithful 


to his trust and not once did he fail in his 
allegiance to the democratic party and the 
principles enunciated in it. 

There were no-Clinton matters before the 
1914 legislature and accordingly Rep. Cobb 
had more time to devote to measures of 
state-wide import and general legislation. He 
has been a close student of political science 
for years, and the profession of journalism 
which he follows gives him an added interest 
in affairs of government and of politics. It 
appears to be a foregone conclusion that once 
a newspaper man breaks into the service of 
his city or state he is bound to make good. 
Rep. Cobb proved the truth of this saying 
during the past year, and as a result of his — 
work on Beacon Hill it is the concensus of 
opinion that he will be re-elected. 

As .a general rule a first year member 
banks his chances for re-election on his rec- 
ord on bills and matters of local legislation. 
Accordingly when Rep. Cobb found that Clin- 
ton had need of not a single piece of legis- 
lation this year he plunged right into the big 
state matters. His personal popularity among 
his colleagues of both branches was a strong 
factor in his favor during the session for next 
to being in the good graces of one’s constit- 
uents the friendship of the members is a 
thing much to be desired. 

Rep. Cobb stood with the governor on all 
matters. He favored all the so-called popu- 
lar measures, including the initiative and ref- 
erendum, woman suffrage, constitutional con- 
vention, abolition of party enrolment and the 
other measures that would tend to bring the 
government more directly into the hands of 
the people. 

Eben §. Cobb was born in Clinton on May 
30, 1889, and was educated in the _ public 
schools of that town. He has spent one year 
at the Harvard law school and intends to. 
take up the course again this fall. He s a re- 
porter on the Worcester Telegram. During the 
past session he served on the committee on 
banks and banking. ; 


JAMES COFFEY. 

Rep. James Coffey of Salem, a _ republican 
who served his first term in the house during 
the past session as the representative of thé 
17th Essex dist., served seven years in the 


common council of his city and was therefore ~ 


well equipped to take up the important work 
of a legislator. 

Appreciating the Salem man’s’ experience 
and knowledge of city affairs, Speaker Cush- 
ing assigned him to the committee on water” 
supply which considered many measures this 
year to remedy and improve the water supply 
systems of various communities throughout | 
the commonwealth. Rep. Coffey studied all 
the bills carefully and his advice was always” 
sought by his associates on the committee. 

He worked hard for all measures in the ing 
terest of the city of Salem and was instru- 
mental in getting through the bill to permit 
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the city to incur debt to put wires under- 
ground. He fought hard to secure the passage 
of the bill for the development of the Salem 
harbor, for the dredging of the channel in 
_ Salem harbor and for the abolition of grade 
_ erossings in the city. While he was active in 
_ behalf of the measures aimed to benefit Salem, 
he was most successful in causing the defeat 
of bills detrimental to his city. He was one 
of the strongest opponents of legislation pro- 
viding for the payment of the state’s money 
to individuals for pensions and for salary in- 
_ creases to already well paid officials and pub- 
lic service employees. It was men. of the 
stamp of Rep. Coffey that kept the state tax 
down to a respectable figure during the past 
_ session. 

Rep. Coffey was born in Ireland, May 17, 
1849, and graduated from the Irish National 
schools. He is a carpenter and contractor, a 


“member of the Salem republican club and the 
_ Young Men’s Catholic Temperance association. 


F SAMUEL I. COLLINS. 

The crowning event in the long legislative 
Career and the public life of Rep. Samuel I. 
Collins of Amesbury was accomplished this 
year in the passage of the Merrimac Valley 
| bill. That the state would appropriate $1,000, - 
000 for the development of this busy river and 
that the state should commit itself to the policy 
| of river development, a policy that will ulti- 

mately result in the expenditure of $7,000,000 
| on the Merrimac, was an action that its 
|} strongest adherents little dreamed would ever 
| be accomplished. 

When the question was asked by the ways 
"and means committee, ‘‘Who shall report the 
| Merrimac Valley bill?’’ there was but one re- 
sponse: ‘‘Why Sam Collins, of course.’’ Other 
_ Essex county members of the committee 
_ graced the economical tribunal on ways and 
means but the fact that to the ability, cour- 
_ageous advocacy and even to the popularity 
of “Sam” Collins might be attributed in a 
large measure the success of the bill was not 
questioned by a solitary member. 

| #£he bill, appropriating $1,000,000 was _ pre- 

' sented to the house and but a voice vote was 
| necessary to determine its passage, this, des- 
spite the very imposing fact that the slogan 
of economy had been sounded even when the 
' present session was in its infancy. Rep. Col- 
lins made the opening argument, a_ strong 
presentation of facts and figures, for the bill 
and he also was instrusted with the respon- 

_ sibility of presenting the final address, in which 
| he pointed out that it is not economy to allow 

the rivers to run to waste and thereby permit 
competing states to secure the commerce that 
- rightfully belongs to Massachusetts. 

_ The committee on ways and means, the most 
+ important committee of the legislature, con- 
| sidered as a marked asset the native ability 
and the sensible advice of Rep. Collins. His 
interrogation of witnesses appearing before 
the committee has knocked more than one 
_ false premise askew even as his keen appre- 
ciation of men and events has bolstered up a 
fallen but meritorious cause. The members 
of the committee recall that more than once 
_ when a case seemed closed, Rep. Collins asked, 
| “Well, now, why don’t you tell us the real 
| motive behind this bill,’ and the answer by 
_ the confused applicant put the matter in its 
_ true color. 

| It was with some degree of pride that Rep. 
- Collins caused the delay of the resolve me- 
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morializing Congress against the immigration 
bill and the tone of the resolve was materially 
modified before final action was taken. If Es- 
sex county is looking for a senatorial aspirant 
it could make no wiser choice than Rep. Col- 
lins. The fact that for four years he has rep- 
resented a district embracing two towns is the 


best evidence that his work has found sincere 
appreciation among his constituents. 

Rep. Collins was born in Salisbury, which is 
now Amesbury, on March 4, 1851, and was 
educated in the public schools. He has engag- 
ed in dairy farming extensively and in the real 
estate business. He is a member of the Old 
estate business. He is a member of the Odd 


Fellows and of the Junior Order of United 
American Mechanics. 
TIMOTHY C. COLLINS. 


Rep. Timothy C. Collins of North Adams, 
serving his first year, reflected credit upon 
his constituency. Though young in the ser- 
vice of the state, Rep. Collins came to the 
state house with an enviable record in public 
life and a knowledge of legislaton that stood 
him in good stead when the reat work of 
the house began to assume shape. 

Representing a western constituency, Rep. 
Collins devoted his special attention to the 
development of the Berkshire highways and 
to the western trolley situation. The legisla- 
ture of this year passed more special high- 


before, and 


than 
North Adams and the adjacent territory were 
not forgotten. 

Six individual appropriation bills, each a spe- 
cial measure bearing no relation to the annual 


way appropriations ever 


appropriation in the hands of the highway 
commission, were enacted by the legislature 
and each of these measures was advocated by 
Rep. Collins. - Co-operating with his brother 
members from the western end of the state, 
he brought more money to the Berkshire high- 
ways than they ever before had received. 
With relation to the trolley and railroad 
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legislation, Rep. Collins insisted that the rail- 
roads had filed a solemn and binding pledge 
to develop the western trolley lines and not 
only provide North Adams and vicinity with 
improved trolley service but by so doing con- 
tribute to the financial prosperity of the city 
and its citizens. 

The two bills exempting North Adams and 
Adams from certain provisions of the munici- 
pal finance laws and allowing them to grant 
discounts of 10 percent for the prompt pay- 
ment of taxes found in him a persistent advo- 
cate. While the policy of the legislature was 
to compel the city and the town to comply 
with the general laws, it is recognized that 
the ability and popularity of Rep. Collins won 
many supporters to the two bills. Rep. Collins 
was a member of the committee on insurance 
and favored laws which would impose less 
drastic conditions upon the policyholders and 
cause a more stringent supervision by the state 
over the insurance business. His tendencies 
were progressive and he was in accord with 
the solid legislation that arose out of the prin- 
ciples enunciated in the democratic platform. 

Rep. Collins was born in North Adams on 
Feb. 17, 1879. He was graduated from the 
public schools. He is engaged in the real es- 
tate business. He is chairman of the demo- 
cratic city committee, and a member of the 
North Adams David I. Walsh club, North 
Adams Wilson & Marshall club and of North 
Adams lodge of Elks. 

WALTER L. COLLINS, 

Few first-year members attain the distinc- 
tion that was gained by Rep. Walter L. Collins 
of Milford. In this, his first year in the legis- 
lature, he was identified with many of the 
important matters that engaged the attention 
of the house and in each of these measures 
the party with which he is affiliated found 
that he regards the party platform as a 
sacred pledge, which is binding every day of 
the year and is not to be discarded to suit 
immediate contingencies. 

Rep. Collins attained considerable prominence 
by his work as a member of the committee 
on public institutions and by his firm treat- 
ment of general legislation but largely through 
his advocacy of the resolve which committed 
the state to the policy of using only Massa- 
chusetts materials in the construction of the 
additions to the state house. As_ secretary 


ee 


of the Milford Board of Trade Rep. Collins, 
naturally, was familiar with the benefits that 
would accrue to his district by the use of 
Milford granite. Not only would the employes 
of quarries be directly benefited but his dis- 
trict would be widely advertised and, more- 
over, he believed it to be compatible with 
state patriotism to employ the granite which 
has justly made the state famous in the con- 
struction world. 

The resolve was admitted and passed both 
branches of the legislature in approximately 
twenty-four hours. The resolve was not man- 
datory, however, and Rep. Collins, when he 
ascertained that the contractors contemplated 
the use of Vermont granite, went with the 
matter to the governor and council, where he 
lodged his final protest. 

Blected as a republican member of the 
legislature, Rep. Collins was at all /times 
heartily in accord with the policy of the party 
leaders. In the treatment of general legis- 
lation he manifested considerable interest in 
public health and in those matters which affect 
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the welfare of those who toil. All matters of 
immediate local interest found in him a most 
loyal and consistent boomer. 

Rep. Collins was born in Holliston, July 28, 
1887. He was graduated from the public 
schools and- completed a special training in 
architecture and is engaged in that profession. 
He is a Mason and has ascended to the 
Knight Templars, is an Odd Fellow, a member 
of the Nipmuck Canoe club and secretary of 
the Milford Board of Trade. 

JOHN P. CONROY. 

Cambridge has a habit of sending good demo- 
crats to the legislature and the city lived up 
to its reputation in that line when it sent as 
a first year member of the 1914 house, Rep. 
John P. Conroy of the 3d Middlesex dist. Rep. 
Conroy quickly established himself on Beacon 
hill and before the session was many weeks 
old even a close observer of politics would 


think that the Cambridge member was an old 
Rep. Conroy 
Cushing, 


is an able 
recognizing his 


hand at the game. 
lawyer and Speaker 


legal abilities named him as a member of the 
important committee on legal affairs... Here he 
devoted much time to the work of his com- 
mittee and was faithful and punctual in his 
attendance at hearings and executive sessions 
as well as at the general daily sessions of the 
house. Besides keeping a sharp eye peeled 
for the interests of the people who sent him to 
the state house for his city in general, Rep. 
Conroy took a hand in the Sunday baseball 
bill. A firm believer in clean, wholesome out- 
door games, Rep. Conroy considers that Sun- 
day, baseball is am uch better occupation for 
young men than cards, gambling and drinking 
and he put up a strong fight for the passage of 
the measure. Although the. bill ‘failed, it 
nevertheless mustered many more votes than 
even the fondest hopes of its supporters anti- 
cipated—for Sunday baseball in puritanical 
Massachusetts has hitherto’ been frowned on 
in the legislature. As a result of the vote the 
advocates of Sunday ball have been encour- 
aged and Rep. Conroy hopes that the time 
is not far distant when the custom that now 
prevails in Chicago, Cleveland and other big 
cities of Sabbath baseball will be a _ reality 
in the Bay state. 

John P. Conroy was born in Cambridge on 
April 2, 1872 and was educated in the public 
schools there. He is a graduate of the Boston 
University Law school. He was a member of 
the democratic city committee of Cambridge 
for four years. He is a member of the Cam- 
bridge board of trade, the Russell Improvement 
association and the Cambridge Council, 74, 
Ks of 1c: 

D. HERBERT COOK, 

Coming from the city of New Bedford, the 
great textile center of the state, Rep. D. Her- 
bert Cook, has given to the legislature during 
his two years of service in the house the fruits 
of his intimate knowledge of conditions among 
the mill workers. 

Rep. Cook has always had the interests of 
the textile and mill workers foremost in his 
mind during the session and he has been al- 
Ways counted upon as a sure friend of labor 
and a member who would allow no legislation 
detrimental to his constituents to slip through 
the lower branch. 

He -proved his loyalty to the laboring people 
of his district in 1913, when he registered his 
strenuous protest against the bill that would 
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raise the school age from 14 to 16 years. It 
was partly due to his energetic efforts in 
opposition to the measure that the bill was 
defeated. Incidentally, it might be said, when 
a similar piece of legislation came up for ac- 
tion in the house this year it was given short 
shrift, the adverse committee report being ac- 
cepted without much of a fight. In this Rep. 
Cook had a hand, the co-operation of the mem- 
bers: from the mill districts resulting in an 
overwhelming defeat for the bill. 

Rep. Cook was one of the hard workers at 
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the last session to secure the repeal of the ob- 
noxious sections of the child labor law enacted 
a year ago. He also was a sturdy contestant in 
the battle to have the state assume supervi- 
sion of the Fairhaven bridge, as he was for 
the development of New Bedford harbor. 

Rep. Cook was born in New Bedford, June 
2, 1861, and was educated in the public schools. 
He is a contractor and builder and has served 
in the common council for seven years, two of 
which he acted as president. He is a Knight 
of Pythias and has served on the republican 
city committee: 


THOMAS J. COOLEY. 

Typical of that sturdy, conservative type of 
Massachusetts citizenship, Rep. Thomas J. 
Cooley of Westfield, a first-year member, was 
deserving of the recognition that he received 
as an independent and painstaking member 
of the general court. His broad consideration 
of legislative matters and his sturdy defence 
of the sound structure on which the political 
existence of the state is founded was logical 


and comprehensive. 

Political life was new to Rep. Cooley and 
political expediency found no room in his 
makeup. His attitude was to pass upon legis- 
lation from the yiewpoint of necessity rather 
than from the source at which the demand 
for it arose, or the effect it would have upon 
certain interests. 

Rep. Cooley, representing a western constit- 
uency, confined his special efforts to secure 
favorable consideration by the legislature of 
the western highway bills. Before the session 
was well under way, six special appropriation 


measures were passed, and the western high- 
ways were assured of a greater development 
than ever before was undertaken in that sec- 
tion. That these appropriations were special 
measures having no relationship to the an- 
nual amount to be expended under the juris- 
diction of the Massachusetts highway commis- 
sion should serve as a testimonial to the 
conscientious work performed by Rep. Cooley 
in his first year. 

Largely through his conception of legisla- 
tive matters, also, the state bestowed upon 
the town of Westfield one of the best adapted 
charters ever framed at the state house, and 
when Westfield graduates to the dignity of a 
city the system of its municipal management 
will reflect the time and work devoted by Rep. 
Cooley to secure a charter that would not im- 
pose a hardshop upon the now second largest 
town in the entire state. The charter that he 
succeeded in persuading the committee on cit- 
ies to report is held as a model of municipal 
government. 

Rep. Cooley served also as a member of 
the important committee on mercantile affairs. 
This committee considers many of the most 
intricate problems of legislation and the com- 
mittee, recognizing the ability of Rep. Cool- 
ey, placed many of its biggest reports in his 
eare. to present to the legislature. It is a mat- 
ter of record that this committee was rebuked 
less frequently than any other committee of 
the legislature, a fact that further reflects 
credit on the western member. 

Rep. Cooley was born in Southwick and ob- 
tained his early education in Southwick acad- 
emy. He is a clothing merchant. He served 
as a member of the Westfield school commit- 
tee for three years, has advanced through both 
branches of Masonry and he is an Odd Fellow. 


ROBERT A. COSTINE. 

Seldom has-=the thriviug city of Nortk 
Adams sent to the legislature a man of more 
pronounced views and sincere convictions than 
Rep. Robert A. Costine, a progressive, whe 
served his first term in the house of 1914. 
Rep. Costine was prominent in the councils 
of his party and much of the progressive leg- 
islation that found its way to the statute 
books may be attributed to his earnest ad- 
vocacy and to his desire to make his party 
more than a name. ; B 

Rep. Costine served on the important com- 


sive party and Gov. : 
revise archaic taxation laws. Perhaps his” 
greatest hope was to secure a ‘comprehensive 
amendment of those laws by the elimination 
of the word ‘‘proportional’ as recommended 
by Hon.’ Joseph Walker and other leaders Of 
his own party. Rep. Costine believed that by 
the abolition of that single word from the con 
stitution, the legislature would be empowered 
to enact taxation legislation that would not 
impose the severe burdens upon the holders of 
real property and that would establish a rate 
which would not cause intangibles to be re- 
moved from the state under cover of night. 
His attitude on the redistribution of the cor- 
porate franchise taxes was equally’ sincere 
and convincing. J 

Rep. Costine also devoted his attention to 
securing special appropriations for the devel 
opment of the western highways. Despite the 
fact that the Massachusetts highway commis- 
sion is expending a considerable portion of 


its annual $1,000,000 fund in the Berkshires, 
“Rep. Costine and the other western members 
_ persuaded the legislature to pass six special 
| appropriation bills for the purpose of upbuild- 
‘ing the highways in and near North Adams. 
Rep. Costine contended that proper provision 
should be made for the entertainment of the 
summer tourists who spend hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars annually in this state. 

_ While interested in every bill affecting his 
immediate locality, Rep. Costine paid particu- 
lar attention to the bills which would per- 
mit the city of North Adams and the town 
of Adams to grant a discount of 10 percent 
for the prompt payment of taxes. Although 
these bills were a radical departure from the 
recently-enacted municipal finance laws, Rep. 
Costine won many friends to their support 
by his unfailing enthusiasm and by his manly 
support of any and all measures that were 
of merit. 

_ Rep. Costine was born in Pittsfield on April 
8, 1871, and was graduated from the Pittsfield 
public schools. He has a prosperous electrical 
business in North Adams. He is a past com- 
mander of the Sons of Veterans and is wor- 
shipful master of Greylock lodge, F. & A. M. 


MICHAEL H. COTTER. 


Rep. Michael H. Cotter of Lynn served his 
fourth consecutive term as a legislator in the 
house of 1914 and his accomplishments during 
the session just closed emphasize the value 
to a community of retaining an experienced 
man in the public service. 

The city of Lynn was interested in many 
matters before the past legislature. Among the 
more important of these was the bill calling 
for an appropriation of $50,000 for the develop- 
ment of Lynn harbor; the bill to prevent a 
forfeiture of the charter of the Boston & East- 
ern Electric Interurban railroad and for the 
‘abolition of grade crossings in the city. On 
all of these matters Rep. Cotter rendered most 
vauable service to his constituents. His’ pop- 
ularity with the other members and his knowl- 
edge of the game of legislaton were in a 
large measure responsible for the strong show- 
ing made by all of the measures mentioned. 

In addition to his work on these bills, Rep. 
Cotter was also instrumental in getting 
through bills to permit the city of Lynn to in- 
cur debt for schoolhouses; to authorize the 
city to take Flax Pond for public purposes; 
a charter for the Lynn Home for Children and 
for the disposal of sewage in Lynn. 

To follow tp all these matters of special 
interest to his city required a good deal of 


committees on cities and elections. 
Rep. Cotter is a democrat and has been an 


active worker in the ranks for many years. He 
| served on the democratic state committee and 
was chairman of the democratic city commit- 
tee of Lynn. During the past session he was 
selected by his democratic associates to serve 
on the “steering committee’ which kept in 
touch with the governor on all of the lat- 
ter’s recommendations and laid out the legis- 
lative program for the democratic member- 
ship of the house. 

Rep. Cotter was born in Treland, April 7, 
“1867, and was educated in the public schools. 
‘He is a cigar dealer and is also engaged in 
the insurance business, 
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his time, but Rep. Cotter also found time tox 
devote to committee work and served on the 
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. JOHN J. COURTNEY. 

After the adojurnment of the 1913 session 
it was remarked that Rep. John J. Courtney 
of the 38d Hampden district was one of the 
most quiet and unassuming members of the 
house, yet one who accomplished a great 
amount of work both for his district and for 
the state. 

Rep. Courtney was equally effective this year 
and was the same unostentatous, unpresuming 
member as before, saying very little except 
on roll calls and keeping his eyes and ears 
open all the time..A man of his calibre is al- 
ways bound to make friends and Rep. Court- 
ney was one of the best-liked members of the 
1914 lower branch. There were certain members 
of the house last year upon whom organized 
labor could always count for support and ad- 
vocacy bills seeking to better the workingman’s 
condition. Rep. Courtney was first, last and all 
the time a labor man. In behalf of the Spring- 
field labor unions he introduced and fought for 
a bill providing for the abolition of all private 
employment agencies and the extension of the 
free state agencies. 

This bill was later redrafted to provide that 
supervision of all employment offices in the 
state, both free and private, shall be by the 
state board of labor and industries, thus remoyv- 
ing them from the jurisdiction of the bureau 
of statistics. 

Rep. Courtney was honored by Goy. 
with an appointment to the governor’s “‘steer- 
ing committee.’’ This committee was appointed 
from the leading democrats in the house and 
its duty. was to keep the governor in touch 
with legislative happenings in order that the 
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- eexcutive department and the legislative de- 


partment might be cognizant of each other’s 
doings. t 

Rep. Courtney was able to be of great ser- 
vice to the labor interests as a member of 
the committee on labor to which he was ap- 
pointed by Speaker Cushing and his zeal and 
interest displayed in the many bills before his 
committee wont for him the approval of the 
labor unions and federations of the state. 

Rep. Courtney was born in Springfield on 
Nov. 17, 1887, and was educated in the public 
schools there. He is a cigarmaker and a prom- 
inent member af the Cigarmakers’ union of 
Springfield. He is a member of the McDermott 
Outing club, the M. C. O. F., and the Romanic 
club. 

WALTER D. COWLS. 

When the voters of the 3rd Hampshire dis- 
trict sent Rep. Walter D. Cowls of Amherst 
to the house they endorsed a man of whose 
type the Massachusetts legislature may well 
wish it had more. A native of the country 
town of  Ambherst, a graduate of the 
Massachusetts agricultural college, and 
all his life engaged in the farming and lumber 
business, Rep. Cowls brought more hard-headed 
commonsense to the lower branch than many 
of his predecessors. 

It has been much deplored of late that more 
business men and farmers did not enter pub- 
lic life and make the general court a more cos- 
mopolitan body instead of containing so many 
lawyers as it now does. 

In 1913 Rep. Cowls proved his calibre when 
he was elected as an independent republican, 
defeating the regular republican, democratic and 
progressive candidates. His return for 1914 
was assured as a result of his excellent record 
during the 1913 session, Always haying the in- 
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terests of his alma mater in mind, Rep. Cowls 
has done much in the way of beneficial legisla- 
tion for the Massachusetts agricultural college. 

As a member of the important committee on 
railroads during each of his two sessions, Rep. 
Cowls has devoted his energies to the grist 
of important bills that have been before it for 
action. During the past session he was much 
interested in the measure to allow the Boston 
& Maine to operate the idle Hampden railroad 
in the western part of the state. 

Rep. Cowls was born in Amherst and has 
always lived there. He was educated in the 
Williston seminary and later graduated from 


the Massachusetts Agricultural college. For 
many years he has been engaged n the lumber 
business and is also a farmer. 


WILLIAM N. CRONIN. 

A former newspaper man who this year ven- 
tured into the realm of politics for the first 
time as a representative from the 14th Suffolk 
dist. was Rep. William N. Cronin of South 
Boston. To say that he made good during his 
initial year on Beacon Hill would be superflu- 
ous for it is well known that a newspaperman 
always makes good when he enters upon a ca- 
reer of public service. 

Rep. Cronin graduated from the Boston Unt- 
versity Law School in 1912 and then dropped 
his journalistic work to take up the practice 
of law—in which he has also made good. Mr. Cro- 
nin took an active interest in all measures ap- 
pertaining to the city of Boston. He favored, 


and assisted in the passage of, the bill to en- 
large the city council from its present mem- 
bership of nine to a body of 17 with a change 
from the prevailing at-large election to that of 
district representation. 

As a result of the very excellent record which 
Mr. Cronin made for himself during his first 
year on the hill there is no doubt in the minds 
of his friends and those who have watched his 
work but that he will be back in his seat when 
the curtain is rung up on the 1915 session next 
January. Rep. Cronin has demonstrated that 
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he is a democrat of the right type and his con- 
stituents should reward his faithful service 
with another year at the state house. 

William N. Cronin was born in Somerville on 
Sept. 4, 1885 and was educated in the public 
schools there. He completed his pre-college 
education at the South Boston High School 
from which institution he graduated in 1904. 
He receved a degree from the Boston Univer- 
sity law school in 1912. He has been a ee 
porter on the Boston Journal and Herald an 
has served as general manager for the New 
England press syndicate. He js well known in 
fraternal circles and holds membership: in the 
Boston Lodge, 10, B. Pp. O. E.; the Charitable 
Irish Society and Peninsula Lodge 1889, L. O: 
M. (past dictator). He is a member of the 
South Boston Citizens Association, South Bos- 
ton high school alumni, (pres. 1906), the Bos- 
ton University law school alumni and the Am- 
eriean red cross society. He is also a member 
of the newswriters’ union no. as which is affili- 
ated with the American Federation of Labor. 
During the year he served on the committee 
on counties and attended faithfully to the du- 
ties that fell upon him in his capacity as a 
committee man and a legislator. 


FRED W. CROSS. 


A school teacher for 13 years, Rep. Fred 
Ww. Cross of South Royalston, a ‘progressive 
serving his first term in the house of 1914 
from the 1st Worcester district, was appro- 
priately appointed by Speaker Cushing to the 
committee on education where he immediately 
became influential by virtue of his experience 
as a teacher and his wide knowledge of edu- 
eational matters in general. He was placed in 
charge of many important bills by his com- 
mittee and was as a rule successful on the 
floor of the house in carrying his side, as he 
is an orator of no mean ability and the house, 
whenever the South Royalston man got up to 
speak, knew that they would not only hear 
a good speech, but would at the same time 
get some real information, and accordingly 
gave him close attention at all times. 

Rep. Cross has been a decidedly independent 
progressive. He is a believer in the large gen- 
eral principles of popular government and 
freedom from bossism on which the progres- 
sive party was founded. He resents any at- 
tempt at coercion by the leaders of his own 
party as strenuously as he criticizes the same 
spirit when exhibited by the leaders in the 
older parties. He was prominent in opposition 
to many of the bills considered during the past 
session providing for special pensions and sal- 
ary increases for judges and other well-paid 
public employes and in that way was instru- 
mental in keeping down the state tax. He con- 


tended that no special pensions should be 
granted until a general pension act for all 
was established. 

Rep. Cross was born in South Royalston, 
Sept. 15, 1868, and was educated fin Cushing 
academy, Hinman’s Commercial school and 
Williams college. He has been principal of the 
high school at Templeton and Palmer and 
principal of the grammar school at Royalston. 
He is a justice of the peace, notary public, 
conveyancer, and owns and operates a farm. 
He is much interested in military affairs, has 
delivered twenty-five Memorial Day addresses 
in the past fifteen years, and recently com- 
pleted the military history of Royalston. 
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JOHN E. CUDDY. 

The delegation of members in the house from 
the textile and manufacturing districts of the 
state were this year confronted with a problem 
with which no previous legislators from those 
communities had to cope. It was the Cushing 
wpe labor law, the product of the 1913 ses- 
sion. 

Hailing from Lawrence, the hub of the mill 
district, Rep. John E. Cuddy came to the state 
house in January with the knowledge of con- 
ditions among the millworkers such as can 
only be gained by rubbing the shoulder with 
the men and women engaged in that work. He 
was one of the foremost advocates of an ex- 
tension of the new child labor law which would 
ameliorate the conditions of the mill workers 
and lighten the burden to which the mill dis- 
trict families were hitched by the passage of 
the arbitrary age-limit section of the law. 

He had to contend against men, who came 
from non-manufacturing district and who, 
while sincere in their motives, did not know 
actual conditions as did Rep. Cuddy and the 
other representatives from the textile centers. 

Rep. Cuddy did not fall into the trap that 
besets every first-year member of the house 
by attempting to goad on the millenium 
through his own personal action both in filing 
bills and speaking on the floor. Too many 
yearlings attempt to set the world on fire 
through the brilliancy of their oratorial abili- 
ties and the quantity of bills that they file with 
their name attached as sponsors. The Law- 
rence legislator did his work quietly and ef- 
fectively and was one of the best-liked and 
popular members of the body. 

As clerk of the committee on towns he had 
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his hands full in attending to the multifarious 
duties of that position and never was the work 
of the towns committee better administered 
in detail than under the skilfull management 
of Rep. Cuddy. 

Rep. .Cuddy was born in Lawrence July 29, 
1887, and was educated in the public schools. 
He is a tocabbonist. He is a member of sev- 
eral fraternal societies*including the Lawrence 
Council, Knights of Columbus, Lawrence Aerie 
of the Fraternal Order of Eagles, and the Loy- 
al Order of the Moose. 


HERBERT E. CUMMINGS. 

In these days when three parties are flour- 
ishing in Massachusetts it is considered quite 
a personal tribute for a candidate for public 
office to receive the official endorsement of two 
political parties. And there are so many wide 
differences between the doctrines of the re- 
publican and progressive parties that when a 
man can obtain the endorsement of both the 
g. o. p. and bull moose it simply means that 
he is a mighty able and popular man. 

Rep. Herbert E. Cummings of North Brook- 
field, who this year represented the 4th Wor- 
cester dist. in the house, was one who did it. 
And he represented both of them ably. The 
democrats might likewise have joined in, for 
Mr. Cummings was a representative of the 
people and not a division when it came to 
passing on matters of public policy or concern. 

Coming from a district which runs largely 
to the pursuit of farming and agriculture and 
himself knowing the subject thoroughly, 
Speaker Cushing appointed him to the com- 
mittee on agriculture. Here he did much good 
work during the year, being faithful and 
punctual in his attendance at all the hearings 
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and executive sessions and considering care 
fully every single measure that came before 
the committee for action. 

Mr. Cummings proved himself a republic 
of the progressive type and after the sessio 
was over it was the unanimous opinion of 
both progressives and republicans that th 
Worcester county member had made an ex 
cellent record and one that merited anothe 
year if he should care to have it. 

Herbert E. Cummings was*born in Leveret 
on April 11, 1851, and .was educated in the — 
public schools of that town. He is a mer- 
chant and lumber dealer and is one of the - 


leading citizens of the town of North Brook- 
field. He is a member of the Republican club, 
the Masons, the Odd Fellows, the _ state 
grange, and the patrons of husbandry. 


JOHN J. CUMMINGS. , 

A clean cut and able young democratic mem= 
ber of the house from Boston who served his- 
first term on Beacon hill during the past ses- 
sion and made good was Rep. John J. Cum- 
mings of Ward 20. : 
Rep. Cummings served on the committe 
insurance and there supported and fought for 
all legislation to give further protection t 
the small policy holders of the commonwealth, 
Je worked hard for the bill for the dredging o 
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the Dorchester Bay and for all other legis! 
tion in the interest of the city. 
Massachusetts has taken her first step 10 
ing toward public ownership of street railwi 
as the result of the bill to ascertain the ex 
to the Commonwealth of such an undertaki 
He also introduced a bill to check the deali 
of irresponsible stock holders which has bt 
incorporated into the statute law. 3 
The brunt of the debate on the Elwell ins 
ance bill was sustained by Mr. Cummings. 
bill was intended to increase the rights 
holders of endowment policies and was 
feated on a roll-call by only eight votes, 
also was an important factor in securing , 
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labor the passage of the anti injunction law, 
and carried his bill to wipe out favoritism in 
the promotion of police officers through the 
house by an overwhelming majority. 

He spoke for many of the big progressive 
measures and could command the attention of 
the house, which is saying a good deal for a 
new Boston member. He voted with the gov- 
ernor at all times and was always on the line 
for democratic principles. 

Rep. Cummings was born in Boston, Sept. 
26, 1884, and is a graduate of the Dorchester 
high school and the Boston University law 
school. He is a practicing attorney and a 
member of the Ward 20 Democratie club and 
the Catholic club of Dorchester. 


PATRICK J. CURLEY. 

One of the strongest friends of organized la- 
bor in either branch of the legislature, Rep. 
Patrick J. Curley of Cambridge, was a consist- 
ent supporter and advocate of many measures 
affecting the workingman during the 1914 ses- 
sion. Himself a contractor he has’ been 
brought into close touch with conditions sur- 
rounding the laborer, and as a result he under- 
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stands labor conditions as well as any man in 
either the house or the senate. 

Rep. Curley was sent to the house in 1913 
for the first time, and this year Rep. Curley 
was appointed on roads and bridges which had 
many matters effecting «automobile legislation 
before it. He devoted all possible time to the 
work of his committee and proved one of its 
most valuable members. 

Rep. Curley was born in Ireland, Jan. 27, 
1854, and was educated in the public schools. 
He is a contractor. He served on the Cam- 
bridge board of aldermen for four years. He 
is a member of the Knights of Columbus. 


GEORGE E. CURRAN. 


The voters of the 18th Suffolk representa- 


tive dist. made no mistake when they selected 
George E. Curran to represent them in the 
house. Mr. Curran has made good in every 


sense of the word and his re-election is prac- 
tically assured for the people of his district 
believe in rewarding honest service. 

Rep. Curran came to the house without any 
previous experience in the public service but 
he has demonstrated in one legislative session 
that he possesses all the qualifications essen- 
tial to a good legislator. He has carefully 
guarded the interests of his constituents and 
has voted right in every instance. 

A. loyal democrat Rep. Curran 
every meaSure advocated in the 
platform, and every recommendation 
governor. He was an earnest worker in be- 
half of all legislation in the interests of the 
laboring classes and voted for all measures 
designeu to bring the government closer to the 
people, such as the initiative and referendum. 

Rep. Curran demonstrated his ability to get 
at the nub of things when a bill came up be- 
fore his committee on military affairs to abol- 
ish the 1st Corps Cadets. The purpose of this 
bill was to save a brigadier general and his 
staff to the state militia. It would have sad- 
dled on the taxpayers an extra militia cost of 
many thousands of dollars. Rep. Curran made 
a strong fight in opposition to the measure. 

Rep. Curran was born in Roxbury on Jan. 
28, 1873 and is a graduate of the Dudley gram- 
mar and evening drawing schools. He is a 
theatrical contractor, stage manager and de- 
signer. He is a member of the Boston lodge 
of Elks, Fraternal Order of Eagles, Boston 
Yachts clup, Ax. 0: .H, KA of . Cy 'Theatricat 
Stage Flmployees’, Theatrical Mechanics’ 
asso., and the Ward 18 Democratic club. He 
is a director of the Workingman’s Loan asso. 
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RUDOLPH W. CURRIER. 


The American Federation of Labor has a 
staunch friend in Rep. Rudolph W. Currier of 
Lynn, a progressive, for the record shows that 
he voted consistently and worked early and late 
to secure the enactment of every piece of leg- 


islation affecting labor that came before’ the 
house the past session. 
Mr. Currier hails from Lynn, where labor 


measures are of paramount importance. Among 
the bills which he supported were those pro- 
viding for fire drill in factories, compulsory ar- 
bitration, more power to the board of arbi- 
tration and concilation to investigate strikes 
and tour workers in paper making plants. 

Despite the amount of work this phase of 
legislation involved, Mr. Currier ‘found time to 
urge amendments to the workmen’s compensa- 
tion act. In fact he presented a petition him- 
self embracing most of the features included 
in the bill drafted by the committee on judi- 
ciary. No less than 40 bills to amend the act 
came before this committee. 

Mr. Currier fought vigorously against the bill 


to prohibit the use of the American flag for 
advertising purposes, believing that it was 


aimed at the progressive party. Naturally he 
voted for the initiative and referendum, wom- 
an’s suffrage and the womens police bill, but 
opposed a constitutional convention on the 
grounds that it would cost $1,000,000, would 
give railroads and other public service corpor- 
ations and: politicians an opportunity to pack 
the convention, and would be inconsistent with 
the progressive platform. 

Other bill receiving his special attention re- 
lated to easier prosecutions for false weights 
and measures, for which he petitioned, and 
which was passed to be engrossed in the house 
without debate. Another measure for which he 
fought was that to segregate diseased paupers 
in almshouses. The latter measure was killed 
by the ways and means committee on an 
economy plea, ‘ . 

Other bills receiving his special attention re- 
economy plea. He was a leader in the fight 
for the abolition of party enrolment. He 
strongly advocated the state taking over the 


majority of the stock of the Boston & Maine 
railroad, 

Rep. Currier was born in Pittsfield, N. H., on 
Dec. 24, 1882. He was educated in the Lynn 
public schools, Tufts college and Boston Univer- 
sity Law school. He is president of the Roose- 
velt club of Lynn, was a delegate to the pro- 


gressive national convention at; Chicago, in 
1912, and is a member of the Lynn Progressive 
club and city committee. He also belongs to 


several fraternal 
Ix Om ©7o:H 


organizations ineluding the 


JOHN A. CURTIN. 

The town of Brookline has for years had 
the habit of sending men to the legislature who 
by their ability, played a prominent part in the 
procedings of the general court and the present 
Brookline delegation in the lower branch, Reps. 
John A. Curtin and John H. Sherburne, has 
proved one of the strongest teams that has 
ever served Brookline on Beacon Hill. Mr. Cur- 
tin is this year a candidate for attorney-gen- 
eral on the republican ticket and should on 


his record, make one of the strongest men the 
years. 


party has nominated for many He is 


young, able, energetic, a fighter and an able 
lawyer, besides having had great experience as 
a legislator. 

Rep. Curtin served his third consecutive 
term in the houSe of 1914 and rendered inesti- 
mable service to the commonwealth as chair- 
man of the important committee on taxation. 
With his natural aptitude and by his habits 
of unlagging industry, the Brookline man in a 
short time grasped this tremendous problem 
and under his guidance, the committee on tax- 
ation reported a resolve providing for an 
amendment to the state constitution to permit 
the legislature to classify property for the pur- 
poses of taxation. . 

The Brookline man again led the fight for 
the “blue sky” bill, to put the issue of se- 
curities and their offering for sale under the 
supervision of the corporation commissioner. 
The monied interests again fought the measure 
with all their powerful strength but Rep. Cur- 
tin succeeded in getting the bill through the 
lower branch. His speech in behalf of this 
proposition was one of the oratorical gems 
of the session. He pointed out the need of 
state regulation taking the ground that Mas- 
sachusetts should no longer foster the sale of 
fraudulent and visionary securities, by failing 
to provide measures for the protection of the 
public against them. 

Despite his great activity on important mat- 
ters of state-wide import, Major Curtin did not 
fail to put in the necessary work for legis- 
lation affecting his particular section and he 
was largely instrumental in defeating the bill 
to annex Brookline to Suffolk county. He also 
succeeded in getting through a bill to increase 
the salary of the judge and _ clerk of the 
Brookline court. The passage of this bill was 
to a great extent a personal tribute. 

He again served on the committee on banks 
and banking, which considered the ‘‘blue sky’’ 
bill. On this committee he was very active 
in behalf of the bill to do away with unauthor- 
ized banking, aimed to prevent a repetition of 


the Siegel bank failure in Boston, in which 
many poor men, women and girls lost their 


savings. 

Rep. Curtin is one of the most popular mem- 
bers of the legislature and is a stalwart re- 
publican. He supported a number of liberal 
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measures and labor bills during his service in 
the lower branch and in every way has made a 
record that is exceeded by few men who ever 
sat in either legislative branch. 

Major Curtin was born in Boston, April 3, 
1870, and attended the English High school, 
M. I. T. and the University of Berlin. He is 
a lawyer, director of the Boulevard Trust 
Company and trustee of the Union Institutions 
for Savings. He is an active member of the 
Republican Club of Massachusetts and_ the 
Brookline Republican club. He served on the 
staff of Gov. Guild and has long been promi- 
nent in Brookline town affairs, having served 
as selectman six years and chairman of the 
republican town committee three years. He 
was secretary of the republican state commit- 
tee in 1910 and 1911. He is a member of the 
University club and the B. A. A. 

EDWARD N. DAHLBORG. 

The youngest progressive in the house dur- 
ing the past two years has been Rep. Edward 
N. Dahlborg of Brockton who proved himself 
an able legislator. Although he is only 27 
years old he has been mentioned during the 
last year as a possibility for mayor of Brock- 
ton, and he has also been riding a substantial 
boom for the senate to succeed Dr. Ezra Clark. 

In 1918 the progressive contingent in the 
lower branch mustered only five votes at roll 
call. Rep. Dahlborg was one of these five. 


This year the progressives were more promi- 
nent and in all the big fights of the year Mr. 
Dahlborg played a leading role. Holding firmly 
to the tenets of progressivism and being of 
the opinion that there should be no amalgama- 
tion with the republican party, Rep. Dahlborg 
found his hands full in supporting the various 
planks of his party both before committees 
and on the floor of the house. 

The desertion in the opening days of the 
session of six of the house progressives forced 
the burden of advocating party legislation upon 
the shoulders of those who were left—and the 
brunt of it was borne by Mr. Dahlborg and 
three of the four who had served with him in 
the legislature of 1913. It fell to Mr.- Dahl- 
borg’s lot to fight actively for such party meas- 
ures as the constitutional convention, initia- 
tive and referendum, old-age pensions and sev- 
eral other planks of the campaign platform. 

In matters of local legislation Rep. Dahl- 
,org buried his party affiliations, remembering 
that he represented all the people of his dis- 
trict, and worked with might and main from 
January until prorogation in July in behalf of 
the interests of the city of Brockton. 

He was especially active in the fight for a 
municipal lighting plant in Brockton and also 
in the measure to secure the passage of the 
bill to provide for an investigation by the 
harbor and land commissioner as to the build- 
ing of a waterway between Taunton and 
Brockton via the Taunton river and it was no 
fault of his that the measure failed of passage. 
He also had a hand in the passage of the bill 
to allow the city of Brockton to appropriate 
$50,000 to be spent in improving the play- 
grounds of the city. This last measure was of 
especial benefit to the poor families of the 
city in which the children are given often- 
times no place to recreate and to enjoy them- 
selves. 

Edward H. Dahlborg was born in Brockton 
on May 3:0, 1887, and was educated in the 
public schools of that city. He later graduated 
from Bryant and Stratton Commercial college. 
He is a merchésft and a contractor. He is a 


member of the progressive city committee and 
prior to his legislative service he was a mem- 


ber of the common council in 1912. During 
nis two years in the house he has served on 
the committee on state house and libraries 


which had before it the proposed additions to 
the capitol. This year he was also a member 
of the committee on pay rolls. 


EDWARD J. DAILEY. 

One of the strongest supporters of Gov. 
Walsh in either branch of the 1914 legislature 
was Rep. Edward J. Dailey of Fitchburg. 
Coming from the very same district in Fitch- 
burg as Gov. Walsh, it was natural that Rep. 


Dailey should feel it incumbent upon him to 
support the chief executive whenever the op- 
portunity was offered. 

Although this was his first year in active 


politics and his initial legislative session, Rep. 
Dailey bore himself during the entire year 
like a veteran and as a result of his very ex- 
cellent record his re-election is assured. The 
democracy needs young men of the calibre of 
Mr. Dailey to jump into action at this time 
and help keep the party in power in the :-Bay 
State and many oldtimers on Beacon Hill ex- 
pressed themselves as confident during the 
past session that the young Fitchburg mem- 
ber has a bright political future ahead of him. 

Rep. Dailey is a Fitchburg boy, -having 
been born and educated in the public schools 
of that city. Consequently he knows condi- 
tions there and was well able to look out for 
the needs of his constituents while in the 
house. eh 

The most important local measure _ before 
the committee on water supply this year, of 
which body Rep. Dailey was a member, was 
the Fitchburg member’s bill providing for an 
increase in the water supply of his city. The 
bill, which passed both branches easily, per- 
mitted the city to increase its waiter supply 
by taking the waters of Ashby reservoir, Ward 


pond, Rice pond, Stodge Meadow reservoir, 
Watatic pond, and Souhegan ‘river. The 
ease with which it went through both’ the 


house and senate is a fine personal tribute to 
the abilities of Rep. Dailey. 

Rep. Dailey consistently was counted among 
the supporters of the governor in the lower 
branch. He worked hard to secure the pas- 
sage of the bill calling for the appropriation 
of $7000 for a state normal school in Fitch- 
burg, a piece of legislation which was sent 
to the governor after a successful passage 
through the house and senate. 

Edward J. Dailey was born in-~ Fitchburg, 
March 16, 1888, and was educated in the pub- 
lic schools there, being a graduate of the 
Fitchburg High School. He attended the Y. 
M. C. A. law school for three years and will 
shortly pass the bar examinations and obtain 
a degree which will allow him to take up the 
practice of law. He is a member of the local 
order of the Knights of Columbus and the 
Elks. 


CHARLES R. DAMON. 

Coming from an essentially agricultural dis- 
trict in the northwestern part of the state it 
was only natural that Rep. Charles R. Damon 
of Williamsburg should be interested in the 
welfare of the Massachusetts Agricultural col- 
lege at Amherst and the Smith Agricultural 
school, both of which are in his county. Hence 
the whole-hearted support he gave to a bill, 
for which he stood-sponsor, providing that the 
state should pay the tuition fees of students 


desiring to enter either institution; and he ap- 
peared before the committee on education to 
advocate the’ passage of the bill. 

Other legislation in which Rep, Damon was 
particularly interested, and which he as a 
member of the committee on roads and bridges 
worked for perhaps more earnestly than any 
other member of the legislature, were measures 
for constructing state roads from Goshen to 
Dalton in the western part of the state and the 
continuation of a state road from Chester 
through Middlefield and from Cummington to 
Adams, involving in each case an expenditure 
of $10,000, and, with six other measures, mak- 
ing a total of $85,000, all in the western end 
of the state. 

The deer bill, designed to protect the farmer 
against the expensive, but delicate taste of 
deer for the buds on young fruit trees, also 
received Mr. Damon’s support. 

If further proof were needed that Damon is 
a hard worker and a zealous guardian of the 
state’s best interests, his work on the com- 
mittee on roads and bridges alone would suffice 
to satisfy the most exacting. No less than 74 
bills came before that committee for action. Of 
these the majority were reported adversely, 
thanks in large measure to Rep. Damon’s op- 
position. The bills for taking over the bridges 
would have involved tremendous expense, and 
there were other measures, which, as the mem- 
ber from Williamsburg says, ‘‘would have put 


into - 
come law. * 


the state bankruptcy,’ if they had be- 

Rep. Damon was a “yearling’’ at the state — 
house, but his work amply justifies the predic- 
tion that he will be in harness again next 
year. He belongs to the republican party and 
represented the 2nd Hampshire dist. He is 
in the farming and lumber business. He was 
born in Westhampton, June 21, 1864, and grad- 
uated from the public schools. He is a mem- 
ber of the Knights of Pythias, Grange, and 
deputy master of the state grange. 


ALBERT M. DARLING, 

Rep. Albert M. Darling of Sunderland was 
given a second term as a reward of merit by 
his constitutents of the 8d Franklin district, | 
and his work this year has shown that the 
judgment of his constituents is to be relied 
upon. 

He was appointed at the beginning of the 
session to the important committee on ways 
and means, one of the hardest-working com-— 
mittees in the legislature, and he qualified as 
an efficient and reasonable watchdog of the 
treasury. 7 

Whether or not it was due to the approach 
of the congressional elections this fall, many 
measures, especially those classed as politi- 
cal, were either reported in the house or sub- 
stituted by that body for adverse committee 
reports. Then, if they involved the expendi- 
ture of state money, they went to the ways 
and means committee. The committee among 
other things had to hold public hearings on 
these matters and try to decide just what 
the state—and that means the taxpayer— 
would have to pay, an extremely difficult mat- 
ter to decide sometimes. ; 

Much of this work was plain, although nec- 
essary, drudgery, but Rep. Darling gave con- 
scientious thought and attention to the work, 
and when the committee reported on a mat- 
ter, he knew why it had done so. Although as 
a republican, he opposed as a matter of par 
ty principle some of the measures which ca 
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before the committee, no one ever accused 
him of trying to hide his political prejudice 
behind the worn veil of economy. 

‘Owing to his extensive interests in lumber 
and onion and tobacco growing Mr. Darling” 
qualified as an agricultural expert and his 
wide knowledge of the ramifications of this 
subject always commanded _ close attention 
when he spoke. A believer in pure milk, he 
nevertheless strongly opposed measures which 
he believed would unnecessarily restrict the 
farmer in producing it. 

Rep. Darling was constantly’ on the alert for 
anything which would benefit his district, and 
the measures for highway coustruction, devel- 


opment and improvement in western Massa- 
chusetts had his hearty support and approval. 

Mr. Darling is a native of Sunderland, where 
he was born in 1864. He was educated at the 
Powers Institute in Bernardstown. He was a 
member of the Sunderland board of aldermen 
for nine years, and this year his constituents 
are saying that he is in line for senatorial 
honors. 


ALFRED DAVENPORT. 

One of the Malden house members who made 
friends easily on Beacon hill was Rep. Alfred 
Davenport, a progressive. He took only a 
‘small part in legislation, probably because, un- 
like most first-year men, he recognized: his 
limitations and his inexperience. On the other 


hand it was not necessary that he should be 
unduly _prominent, because in Reps. Tilden and 
Flynn Malden supplied two of the most effi- 
cient members in last winter’s legislature. Con- 
sidering the handicap Rep. Davenport had to 
earry in having a place on a delegation com- 
posed of legislators so capable as these two, 
he did very well, even if the Blue Book shows 
no signs of his having been a member of the 
house. 
SAMUEL DAVIS. 

One of the Boston republicans in 

1914 who bore himself during 


the house 


of his initial 


session in the legislature in a manner that 
unmistakeably marks him as a coming leader 
of the republican party was Rep. Samuel Da- 
vis of Ward 10. The tenth and eleventh Suffolk 
representative districts for years have sent big 
men to both branches of the legislature and 
in the opinion of veteran legislators who 
watched Mr. Davis’ work during the year he 
will add himself to that list of sterling legis- 
lators. 

Speaker Cushing appointed him to the com- 
mittee on insurance as well as making him 
chairman of the committee on engrossed bills 
Mr. Davis is a lawyer, but before his admis- 
sion to the bar was engaged in the insurance 
business and was at one time associate editor 
of the Journal of Insurance Economics. His ex- 
pert knowledge of insurance matters was of in- 
valuable assistance to his associates on the ins 
surance committee in its consideration of the 
important bills submitted to it involving much 
technical detail. 

For years Mr. Davis has been a student of 
constitutional and economic problems, the 
fruits of which study he also brought to Bea- 
con hill. He is a firm believer in the proposi- 
tion that the power of the central government 
should be enlarged to give it exclusive juris- 
diction over such matters as inheritance and 
descent of property, wills, divorces, insurance 
regulation, workmen’s compensation laws, the 
law relating to negotiable instruments and oth- 
er matters of nation-wide importance to the 
citizens of the several states. 

Rep. Davis jumped into the spotlight early 
in the session when he led the successful fight 
against the so-called Elwell insurance bill pro- 
viding for impossible division of certain 


an 


His victory on this occa- 
sion was a notable one and caused him to be 
raised many notches in the estimation of the 
veterans in the house. Another fight in which 
Rep. Davis added to his legislative laurels was 
that over the bill making it mandatory upon 
the stockholders of foreign as well as domes- 
tic corporations to elect directors representing 
the minority Share owners. ‘lhe act provides 
heavy penalties for failure to comply with the 
law. 

This measure had come out of the mercan- 
tile affairs committee with a unanimous report in 
favor of it. Mr. Davis attacked the bill on the 
floor of the house and on the strength of an 
opinion from the attorney-general that it was 
unconstitutional, secured a re-committal to 
the committee which subsequently resulted in 
the attachment of the ‘‘next general court” tag 
to the measure. As chairman of the commit- 
tee on engrossed bills he proved his keenness 
of mind when he discovered the joker in the 
Chelsea tunnel bill which had slipped through 
the senate and house and which provided for 
a 40-year franchise. Through his efforts the 
bill was killed at the engrossment stage. 

Mr. Davis was born in Philadelphia on June 
4, 1866, and was educated in the Philadelphia 
public schools. He removed to Boston when 
a young man and has been active in republi- 
can politics for many years. He is a member 
of the Ward 10 republican committee, Massa- 
chusetts Republican club, Boston Press club, 
Economic club of Boston, the Masons, Boston 
Bar association, and the Massachusetts Peace 
society. 


insurance premiums. 


THEODORE H. DAY. 
Rep. Theodore H. Day of Worcester, a first 
year member, was appointed to the committee 
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on municipal finance and gained the recogni- 
tion of being one of the most valued members 
of that committee. Rep. Day’s task on the 
committee on municipal finance was onerous 
to the ordinary legislator, but was a distinct 
pleasure to him. Having served in both the 
common council and the board of aldermen of 
the Heart of the Commonwealth, he was pecu- 
liarly fitted to consider the municipal finance 
legislation that was presented to his commit- 
tee. 

In selecting the 


necessary legislation, Rep. 


Day established a reputation for his keen in- 
sight into the affairs of the independent muni- 
It was frequently said of him that 


cipalities. 


in the affairs of the committee he paid as rapt 
attention to the pleadings from Fall River, 
Brockton, and any other city or town of the 
state as he did to the affairs of his own city. 
By reason of such special attention as given 
by Rep. Day, it seemed logical that the legis- 
lature overturned fewer committee reports from 
municipal finance than from any other com- 
mittee of the legislature. 

Worcester affairs naturally attracted the most 
enthusiastic interest of Rep. Day. He was par- 
ticularly insistent that the city should have 
legislaion that would permit the construction 
of a bridge over Lake Quinsigamond that 
would be not only a safe structure, but that 
would be a permanent beauty spot and a 
eredit to the hustling city. He manifested a 
marked interest in the affairs of the state hos- 
pital at Bloomingdale and at the conclusion 
of his able speech in defence of the sewage 
proposition the house decided to turn down the 
motion for reconsideration that emanated from 
certain Milford members. Rep. Day was also 
interested in the bill that increased the salary 
of the judge of the district court. In his con- 
sideration of the momentous issues of the day, 
such as woman’s suffrage, the initiative and 
referendum, the taxation measures and the 
abolition of party enrollment Rep. Day made 
manifest a knowledge and an independence 
that made him one of the respected members of 
the legislature. 

Rep. Day was born in Worcester, Oct. 29, 
1852, and was educated in’ the public schools. 
He is foreman of the machine department of 
the Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. He 
served in the city council, 1902-03, in the 
board of aldermen in 1904-05, and was presi- 
dent in 1905. He is a member of Worcester 
lodge and Wachusett encampment, I. O. O. F., 
of Worcester lodge 56, A .O. U. W., and of the 
Worcester County Republican club, 


FREDERICK S. DELAFIELD. . 

So impressed was Rep. Frederick S. Delafield 
of Lenox with the importance of legislative 
work and so further impressed was he by the 
opportunity of rendering a public service that 
he announced his ecandidacy for re-election 
while the session was still in comparative in- 
fancy. If his constituents desire to reward 
ability and steadfast devotion to duty by re- 
election it is conceded that Rep. Delafield will 
be returned by an increased majority. 

It is doubtful if any other member of the 
legislature devoted himself more religiousky 
to his work than did Rep. Delafield. When beset 
by a painful illness, Rep. Delafield, reputed to 
be one of the wealthiest members of the legis- 
lature hobbled into the house day after day 
on a crutch and remained until the close of 
each day’s session, despite his suffering, which 
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was rendered even more acute by the terrific 
heat of late May and early June. 

Rep. Delafield devoted considerable time and 
energy to secure favorable consideration by the 
committees and the house to those projects 
for the development of the western highways. 
The roads of his immediate district secured 
appropriations in excess of $20,000 while. the 
other western country projects favored by him 
received equally generous consideration. He 
conceived and introduced the resolution for 


the use of native stone in the construction of 
additions 


the state house and this resolution 


was entertained by the committee and passed 
both branches of the legislature in two days, 
a record that testifies to the energy of Rep. 
Delafield. ; 

As a member of the committee on public 
service, Rep. Delafield was one of the two 
members of that committee who asserted their 
independence and their belief in the propagation 
of the civil service system by dissenting from 
the Spanish-American War Veterans’ pref- 
erence act. His judgment in this matter was 
later sustained when the upper branch of the 
legislature defeated the bill. In the treatment 
of all other matters of legislation, Rep. Dela- 
field demonstrated the same commendable vir- 
tue of acting upon the question of merit. 

Before coming to the legislature Rep. Dela- 
field acquired a valuable knowledge of munic- 
ipal affairs by serving for many years aS a 
selectman, overseer of the poor and assessor 
of Lenox. He is a member of the Masonic fra- 
ternity and of the Republican Club of Massa- 
echusetts. He was born in Lenox, April 8, 1865, 
and is in the real estate business. 


JOHN DOHERTY. 


The city of Lynn had more than 25 matters 
before the legislature of 1914 and there was 
no harder worker for any of them than Rep. 
John Doherty, a young democrat serving his 
first term from the 13th Essex district. 

It was due in a large measure to the efforts 
of Rep. Doherty that the committee on harbors 
and public lands made a favorable report on 
the proposition for improving the Saugus river 
and Lynn harbor and the young Lynn legis- 
lator worked days and nights to bring about 
the passage of the measure. He was also 
worked hard for the bill, which was passed, to 
allow the city of Lynn to take Flax pond for 
public purposes. “ 

Rep .Doherty is a shoe worker and a promi- 
nent member of Local 21, United Shoe Work- 
ers of America ,and was therefore interested 
in the many labor measures that came before 
the legislature this year. He stood by or- 
ganized labor in every instance and was one 
of the most loyal friends that cause had on 
Beacon hill. 

Speaker Cushing appointed Rep. Doherty to 
the committee on countiies, where he passed 
upon many important measures dealing with 
county affairs. He supported every measure 
to make for more efficient government and op- 
posed all legislation for unnecessary appropria- 
tions on the ground that the state tax was 
bound ta be altogether too large as matters 
stood. 

In every way, Rep. Doherty justified the 
confidence that was reposed in him by his con- 
stituents and the voters of the 13th Essex 
district will do well to return him for another 
year when, with the experience that he has 
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acquired, he will be able to do more valuable 
work for the Shoe City. 

Rep. Doherty was born in Lynn on Novem- 
ber 16, 1882, and was educated in public 
He is a member of the Lynn Aerie 


schools. 


. 


Abstinence 
city com- 


Mathew Total 
democratic 


Father 
the Lynn 


of Eagles, 
society and 
mittee. 


JOHN Fo DOHEREY. 

Rep. John F. Doherty of Fall River, one of 
the youngest members of the house both in 
age and in legislative experience, was honored 
not alone by appointment to the ‘Steering 
committee’? of the democratic party but by 
assignment to advance many of the most im- 
portant matters of constructive legislation 
recommended by Gov. Walsh. 

Rep. Doherty was impressed at the outset 
by the seeming unpreparedness of the party 
to efficiently advance the progressive recom- 
mendations embraced in the governor’s inagu- 
ral address. It was mainly because of his per- 
tinent suggestions that the ‘‘Steering commit- 
tee’’ was organized and the party approached 
each of the big legislative issues of the year 
with an organized front. 

During the early part of the session, the 
democratic readers, after concluding arraign- 
ment of the sponsors of the bill which would 
prevent the state from contributing to the 
support of sectarian institutions, requested 
Rep. Doherty to make the concluding - argu- 
ment against the bill. They realized that the 
sectarian issue had been drawn and relied upon 
the young Fall River member to dissipate the 
intense feeling that had been created. 

When the Chelsea veto was received in the 
house, Rep. Doherty supported the veto in one 
of the ringing speeches of the year. He said 


that the commission for license 
administration in Fall River was unpopulan 
defiant and arrogant and at the close of his 
speech the house sustained the veto by a 
rousing vote. 


police and 


Apparently in complying with a request from 
the executive chamber, Rep. Doherty urged the 
passage of the bill requiring that members of 
the public service commission should devote 
their time to the performance of their duties 
and while he paid a glowing tribute to Com- 
missioner Anderson he emphasized his belief 
that no one man is bigger than the old com- 
monwealth. 

Rep. Doherty also participated in the debate 
on the Blue Sky bill to protect the public 
from being flim-flammed in the purchase of 
securities. In this debate he emphasized a 
comprehensive Knowledge of the banking laws 
and. of the banking business. 

In behalf of his local constituency, Rep. 
Doherty secured the defeat of two measures 
which would clothe minor officials in the pro- 
tective robes of civil service, to the detri- 
ment of scores of their fellow employes and 
worked earnestly for the passage of the sever- 
al bills permitting the city to -issue notes or 
bonds for important public improvements. 

Rep. Doherty was born in Wareham June 
9, 1881 and graduated from the Roger F, AI- 
len Business colloge and. the Boston Univer- 
sity Law school (L. L. Lz. D. cum laude 1912). 
Iie is a lawyer,’ accountant and auditor. 


WILLIAM H. DOLBEN. 


Rep. William H. Dolben of Somerville, repre- 
senting the 26th Middlesex dist., has just com- 
pleted his second year as a member of the 
house. In 1913, his first year, he served on 
the committee on metropolitan affairs and this 
year was reappointed to that important com- 
mittee, because of the able services he rendered, 
and was further honored with a place on the 
important committee on federal relations. 

A republican of the sterling type, Rep. Dolben 
has always ‘stood up for republican principles 
and in his two years in the house has sup- 
ported every progressive republican doctrine. 
With the courage of his convictions, he voted 
against the initiative and referendum, which 
he regards aS a measure that would strike a 
heavy blow at our representative form of gov- 
ernment—and against other measures of radical 
nature. 

During the past session, Rep. Dolben repeated 
the effective work rendered by him in his first 
year-in the house, in bringing about the defeat 
of the bill to compel Somerville and other Mid- 
dlesex county cities and towns to bear the bur- 
den of supporting the bridges between Cam- 
bridge and Boston. He again rendered val- 


uable assistance to his county in support of - 


the proposition for a parkway from the Cam- 
bridge line to Middlesex Fells. 

He was one of the strongest opponents of 
the bills before the legislature this year to 
open up the Sabbath and was instrumental in 
the defeat of the bill to permit the playing of 
baseball on Sunday. He worked against all 


the bills introduced of an anti-temperance na- 
Co 2. 7 


ture and voted against the bill aiming to bring 


about the repeal of the bar and bottle act, So-_ 


ealled. 

Rep. Dolben was born in Boston, Jan. 23, 
1878, and was educated in the public schools 
and in the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. He is a mechanical superintendent, a 
Mason, and holds membership in the R. A, C., 
Clarendon club, West Somerville board of 
trade, of which he was president in 1911-1912, 
and the republican city committee of Somer- 
ville. 
tion in 1910. 


He was president of the latter organiza- / 
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JOHN A. DONOGHUE. 

A young Boston democratic member of the 
house of 1914 who made a lasting impression 
was Rep. John A. Donoghue of the 9th Suffolk 
dist. Quiet and unassuming, he came to the 
house last January ready to learn and he has 
acquired a familiarity with legislative matters 
seldom gained by a new member. 


Speaker Cushing appointed him to the com- 
mittee on water supply where he soon devel- 
oped qualities that showed him to be a hard- 
legislator. 


working, conscientious He applied 


himself strictly to the matters of general -leg- 
islation and to those measures that he believed 
affected Boston and his own district. 

Rep. Donoghue first attracted the attention of 
the house when he took the floor in opposi- 
tion to the Lomasney-Robinson bill to increase 
the membership of the Boston city council 


and to provide for district representation. He 
made one of the strongest arguments pre- 
sented by the opposition and was given an 


ovation by the members of the house at_the 
conclusion of his speech. He argued _ that 
there was no real demand for a change on 
the part of the voters and that it would be 
a backward step to adopt ward or district 
representation in the place of the system of 
election at large. He worked hard to secure 
the removal of the Elevated structure in 
Washington street and Charlestown, and fav- 
ored the Saturday half-holiday and vacation 
bills for laborers. He stood with Gov. Walsh 
on all the latter’s recommendations and vetoes. 

Rep. Donoghue was born in Boston on. Aug. 
12, 1886, and was graduated from the Englisn 
High and the Bryant & Stratton Commerciat 


schools. He is an electrical worker, business 
representative of local 142, I. B. E. W., Bos- 
ton council 68, Knights of Columbus, and the 


Cathedral Y. M. C. A. 


JOHN L. DONOVAN. 
Popularity is something -which every suc- 


eessful legislator must have. Without it he 
is like an airship without ballast. One of the 
most popular men who ever sat in the legis- 


lative halls on Beacon hill 
Donovan of the 7th Suffolk 
democratic member of the 

Rep. Donovan has served six terms in the 
house, starting in as far back as 1900 when 
the democrats were nowhere near as plentiful 
in the legislature as they are today and when 
it was necessary for one of that party to 
use considerable strategy to get anything. The 
experience in legislation acquired by him then 
has enabled him to accomplish many things 
for his party during the past two years. He 
was one of the party spokesmen on the floor. 

John Donovan is a unique personage in 
politics. He is of the type that is gradually 
disappearing from public life. Marked all over 
with the hard knocks of life, plain, blunt and 
outspoken, Rep. Donovan could always be de- 
pended upon to say what he had to say in 
debate. He never beat around the bush but 
eame straight out with the facts as he under- 
stood them, no matter who they hit. He is 
a loyal democrat and was one of the gov- 
ernor’s staunchest supporters this year. He 
served on the committee on street railways. 

Rep. Donovan was born in Boston, June 3, 
1876, and was graduated from the _ public 
schools. He is a salesman. He served in 
the old Boston common council in 1898, 1899, 
1908 and 1909 and has also held the offices 
of deputy sealer of weights and measures and 
deputy city collector. 


is Rep. John L. 
dist., a veteran 
lower branch. 


GEORGE E. DOW. 
Rep. George E. Dow of Bolton held a unique 
position in the legislature of 1914. The Worces- 
ter County member came from a district which 


embraced 10 towns within its representative 
constituency. <A few years ago the political 
leaders of these towns made a “gentlemen's 


agreement” by which each town should send 
in turn a man to the house. This year the 


town of Bolton had the selection and Rep. Dow, 


who is the most active citizen in the town’s 
government affairs, having served for 18 years 
as town treasurer, was the natural choice of 
the voters. 

Under the agreement Rep. Dow cannot be a 
candidate for re-election but he established by 
his work on the hill during the past session 
that his suecessor will have to ‘‘go some” if the 


Bolton legislator’s record is to be equalled. 
Coming from an_é agricultural district and 


being a farmer and lumber dealer himself, Rep. 
Dow was a natural choice of Speaker Cushing 
for a place on the committee on ‘agriculture. 

Here Rep. Dow gave to the committee the 
fruits of his life-long study of agricultural con- 
ditions and was able to consider the various 
bills that came before his committee with the 
mind of an expert. He was particularly inter- 
ested in the milk question and strenuously op- 
posed any restrictive burdens upon the milk 
producers of the state. 

He took a strong stand against any meéas- 
ures that would tend to let down the bars on 
the Sabbath day, fighting against the Sunday 
baseball bill and several other similar pieces 
of legislation. He advocated biennial elections 
of state officers on the ground that the state 
would save thousands annually on election ex- 
penses and that state officers would become 
more efficient and would be able to pay more 
attention to their duties, whereas now 
they have to look constantly to their political 
fences. 

Rep. Dow was born in Bolton Dec, 10, 1854, 
and he was educated in the public schools of 


the town. He is engaged in the lumbering 
business and is a farmer. He belongs to the 
state grange and has been very active in Bol- 
ton town affairs. He has served as selectman 
for four years, town assessor for two years, 
overseer of the poor for five years, and town 
treasurer for 18 years. 


THOMAS E. DOWD. 
One of the new members of the Worcester 
delegation in the house of 1914 who made good 


was Rep. Thomas E. Dowd, a democrat, rep- 
resenting the 17th Worcester district. 
Rep. Dowd vroved one of the most loyal 


supporters the governor had in the lower branch 
of the legislature. Appointed to the commit- 
tee on military affairs, the Worcester man lined 
up strongly with Gov. Walsh in the latter’s 
desire to obtain the repeal of the law passed 
in 1911 providing a five year tenure of office 
for the adjutant general. The governor want- 
ed the legislature to make the term of office 
one year, as it was previous to the passage of 
the 191% act. In order that the governor, who 
is commander-in-chief of the state’s militia, 
shall have the right to appoint his own ad- 
jutant general. 

The fight on this measure was one of the 
biggest of the year and Rep. Dowd from the 
beginning fought to uphold the leader of his 


party. He was loyal to all the principles of 
democracy and supported every measure of 
legislation advocated in his party’s platform 
last fall. 


Another big fight of the year in which Rep. 
Dowd figured was the battle over the resolve 
for the erection of an equestrian statue to 
the memory of the late- General Benjamin F. 
Butler. Rep. Dowd supported this bill as a 
rebuke to the persons who have attempted to 
defame that soldier. All of the bills in the 
interests of the city of Worcester received 
Rep. Dowd’s wholehearted support. Rep. Dowd 
was born_in Columbus, Ohio, Feb. 8, 1872, and 
was educated in the public schools. He was 
in the tea and coffee business for 15 years. 
For ten years he served on the Worcester 
democratic city committee. He is a member of 
the Catholic Young Men’s Lyceum, Irish Order 
of Foresters, Holy Name society and for ten 
years was sexton of the Sacred Heart church, 


WILLIAM F. DOYLE. 

Rep. William F. Doyle, who served the peo- 
ple of the ist Suffolk dist. for the first time 
in the house of 1914, was one of the live wires 
of the Boston delegation in the lower branch 
of this year’s legislature. He was ever on 
the alert, and, although a first year member, 
often took the floor to fight for legislation that 
he believed to be in the interest of the public 
welfare, and against legislation that he con- 
sidered detrimental to the interests of Boston. 

Speaker Cushing appointed the young East 
Boston member to the committee on taxation, 
a very important assignment for a first-year 
member. Here Rep. Doyle made a careful 
Study of taxation legislation and made a con- 
scientious effort to secure the enactment of 
legislation that would remedy many of the 
evils now existing in the state’s taxation sys- 
tem. 

He was one of the hardest workers for the 
Niland bill for 80 cent gas for East Boston and 
voted to pass the bill over the governor's veto, 
believing that it was a measure in the inter- 
est of his constituents and that he was there- 
fore duty-bound to vote for it. 

Xep. Doyle was born in Boston on Sept. 18, 
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1890, and 
.schools and the 


was graduated from. the public 
Burdett evening college. He 
is a partner in the Boston Lobster company 
and a member of the Fitton council, 84, K. of 


C.; Massachusetts Catholic Order of Foresters, 


ee 


oad 


seas 


East Boston Catholic Literary Association and 
the Sacred Heart Catholic club. 
GEORGE P. DRURY. 
To those who have frequented the state 


house during the past three years it is a marvel 


how Rep. George P. Drury of Waltham has 
contrived to accomplish so much legislative 
wiork. 

Each year he has been a member of the 
committee on the judiciary, and of the sub- 
committee on Workmen's Compensation of 
that body. Practically all the amendments to 


by 
the law which extends the pro- 


the act drawn him. 


He originated 
visions of that 


compensation were 
laborers of cities and 
towns, and had charge for the committee of 
the bill which gave the industrial accident 
board and the state board of labor and indus- 


aid to 


tries power to prevent accidents. 
While he has steadily opposed the mass of 
useless legislation that has been brought be- 


fore the legislature each year, he has ap- 
proached all measures with an open mind, He 
redrafted the peaceful persuasion bill, which 
was advocated by the representatives of la- 
bor, so as to state the legal rights of em- 
ployes in strike cases much more definitely 
than they were before. The bill in its re- 
drafted form was satisfactory to the represen- 
tatives of the employers as well as those of 
the workingmen. 

Beside having a very 
work of the committee on 
Drury was for two years a member of the 
committee on bills in the third reading— 
chairman his second year—and this year is 
chairman of the committee on labor as well 
as the ranking member of judiciary, 

As chairman of the committee on labor Rep. 


active share in the 
the judiciary, Rep. 


drafted and reported an 
important bill relative to the arbitration of 
labor disputes, which, it is claimed by the 
state board of conciliation and arbitration, will 
enable them practically to do away with strikes 
in Massachusetts. He also drafted the new 
law relative to the importation of strike-break- 
ers,. and reported for the committee a number 
of important measures, including the act for 
regulation of sanitary conditions in, factories 
and a resolve for the codification of the labor 
laws. Under the guidance of Rep. Drury the 
committee on labor has been much praised 
for its fairness to both sides in the difficult 
questions that have come before it. 

Among the measures with which Rep. Drury 
has been identified, in addition to those men- 
tioned, are several acts relative to the mar- 
riage laws, and acts to simplify legal 
procedure, to revise the law relative to inter- 
rogatories, to revise the procedure in cases be- 
fore auditors, and to give the attorney general 
power to investigate combinations to increase 
the cost of the necessaries of life. 

Also he has been entrusted by his consti- 
tuents with many matters affecting the city 
of Waltham, which he represents. Among 
these have been an act to permit cities and 
towns to destroy the tent caterpillar, leopard 
moth and the elm beetle, an act to prohibit 
the pollution of the Charles river and an ap- 
propriation of $20,000 for the dredging of the 
Charles river, all of which - were enacted 
largely through his efforts. 

Rep. Drury was born in Boston on Aug. 13, 
1876, but attended the public schools of Wal- 
tham and was graduated from Harvard college 
in 1897 and from Harvard Law school two 
years later. 


Druray has 


FRANK BB: -EDGELL: 
republican member of the house 
good’ in his first year on Beacon 


A 
made 


who 
hill 


was Frank B. Edgell 
resented the 2d Worcester 
lower legislative branch. Rep. Edgell comes 
from the .same town which was _ responsible 
for Pres. Levi Greenwood of the senate, and 
there are whispers afloat that Mr. Edgell 
may some day give the town of Gardner as 
good a reason to be proud of its representa- 


of Gardner who 


rep- 
district in the 


tion on Beacon hill as did Senator Levi 
Greenwood. 
Rep. Edgell is engaged in the insurance 


business and it was probably because of this 
that Speaker Cushing appointed him to the 
important committee in mercantile affairs. 
There were several important measures be- 
fore that committee in the course of the 
year affecting insurance in some way or oth- 
er, and it was here that his colleagues on 
the committee felt the value of Rep. Edgell’s 
membership. His expert knowledge of insur- 
ance matters made him an_ invaluable 
member. 

The Gardner member was a man who took 
his legislative work seriously and devoted as 
much time to it as he possibly could, sacrific- 
ing his private business at all times to the 
performance of his duties as a legislator. He 
was very popular with his fellow members 
in the house and it was the general expres- 
sion of his colleagues, regardless of party affi- 
liations, that Mr. Edgell had earned another 
year in the, house and the unanimous hope 
was expressed that he would be back in his 
seat when the 1915 session convened. Which, 
by the way, he will be, unless he should 


decide not to be a candidate for re-elec- 


tion. This last possibility is very remote, 
however, for he would have to go against 
the wishes of the voters of his constituency. 


Rep. Edgell was born in Gardner on May 
11, 1867, and was educated in the public 
schools of that town. He- has served his 


town as registrar of voters for 14 years. He 
is a Mason, a member of the Gardner Boat 
club, and the Ridgley club. 


REP. GEORGE ELLIS. 
One of the truly big men of the last five 
legislative sessions who has determined to end 


his career of public service in the house is 
Rep. George H. Bilis of Newton. When 
the 1915 house convenes there are going 
to be several members who _ have been 
prominent in past years missing from 
their seats but there will be none whose ab- 
sence will be more regretted than that of 
Rep Ellis, who is the republican candidate 


for senator in the ist Middlesex dist. 
Although Rep. Ellis was one of the leading 
republicans in the lower branch, he was looked 


upon as a leader by legislators of all parties. 
During his five years that he has represented 
the 4th Middlesex dist. he has proved himself 
a potent factor in all the proceedings of the 
legislature and had a hand in every big mat- 
ter that came before the house. 

This year as chairman of the committee on 
railrgads he gave ample demonstration of his 
eapabilities and of the soundness of his judg- 
ment and expert knowledge on railroad mat- 
ters. The separation of the New Haven from 
the Boston & Maine was the _ all-important 
measure before the railroad committee. After 
many hearings and due deliberation the ma- 
jority of the committee voted to refer the 
entire matter to a recess committee. This move 
was strenuously opposed by Chairman Ellis who 
urged immediate action. But the majority re- 
fused to see it in the light that Rep. Ellis 
viewed the proposition and the result was 
that a recess order went to the house—only to 
come right back with a storm of disapproval 
from the house. The final outcome of it was 
that the committee somersaulted and adopted 
Rep. Ellis’ original suggestion and a bill was 
immediately forthcoming. 

Rep. Ellis devoted much time to the matters 
that came before the committee on _ social 
welfare of which he was also a member. He 
took a keen interest in the child labor prob- 
lem, the drunkenness question and the pen- 
sion legislation. 

Rep. Ellis has sometimes been described as 
too conservative, but a concrete instance of 
his progressiveness is found in his advo- 
eacy of the amendment to the constitution to 


permit cities and towns to deal in the neces- 


saries of life. Sooner or later the well-known 
Ellis-milk bill which is the fruit of an ex- 
haustive study on the part of the Newton 
legislator on the milk problem, will be 
placed on the statute books as a progressive 
measure. 

In retiring from the house Rep. Ellis 
does so after a term of service of which he 
may well be proud. He has not made an 
enemy in his five years on the hill and he has 
firm friends in all parties. His record as a 
legislator is an extraordinary one of unbroken 
and long-continued service for the common 
weal and the best interests of his state and 
constituency. 

He is a firm believer in representative gov- 


ernment and was one of the strongest oppo- 


nents of several of the so-called “popular” 
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measures of the day, such as woman suffrage, 
initiative and referendum, constitutional con- 
vention and abolition of party enrolment at 
primaries. 

George H. Ellis was born in Medfield on Oct. 
3, 1848, and was educated in the local district 
school. He is a printer and publisher. He is 
the treasurer ahd director of the George H. 
Ellis company, is trustee of the Massachusetts 
Agricultural college, Simmons Female college, 
a member of the executive committee of the 
United Typothetae of America (president in 
1905-’06-’07). He also holds membership in the 
City, Economic, Twentieth Century, Unitarian 
and Reform clubs. He was a member of the 
Newton board of aldermen for four years. Since 
his first year in the house, in 1910, he has 
served on the committees on Street railways, 
labor, railroads and social welfare. 

JOHN ENNIS. 

Seldom has the western membership of the 
legislature had the co-operation of a member 
better versed in parliamentary procedure and 
more keenly alive to the needs of his imme- 
diate district than Rep. John Ennis of Wil- 
liamstown. Completing his second term, Rep. 
Ennis established a brilliant record for con- 
scientious labor. 

Rep. Ennis served as clerk of the committee 
on roads and bridges, and he, more than any 
other member of the legislature, sought the 
development of the western highways. Large- 


of 
six bills for 
out of the committee. 


ly~ because 
tee, 


his prominence in the commit- 
western roads were reported 
Subsequently they went 
through both branches of the legislature in 
spite of opposition from the house chairman 
of the committee on ways and means. Each 
of these bills provided for the development of 
highways in Berkshire county and two of them 
were for highways in Williamstown. The lat- 
ter provided for a special appropriation outside 
of Berkshire’s share in the $1,000,000 that is 
expended annually under the direction of the 
Massachusetts highway commission. 

Rep. Ennis also contested with the highway 
commission the right of .that body to expend 
the available $20,000 for the development of 
the Williamstown-Pittsfield road on the Pitts- 
field end and although he was opposed by a 
member of- the commission from Pittsfield he 
conducted the fight in a manner which should 
earn for him the permanent approval of his 
constituents. 


Rep. Ennis is an uncompromising democrat 
and throughout the session was a_ tower of 
Strength to Gov. Walsh. He took an active 


part in all legislation, and particularly in the 
governor’s policies. When the big railroad 
and taxation bills were before the house he 
was one of the active workers. All through 
the session he was attentive to all the duties 
of the position and was a faithful attendant 
at committee meetings and at the daily ses- 
sions of the house. 


Rep. Ennis was born in Salem in February, 


1868. He was graduated from the _ public 
schools and for many years he conducted a 
prosperous blacksmith business, from which 


he retired two years ago. He served in the 
house of representatives in 1913 and was then 
a valued member of the committee on harbors 
and public lands. He is a member of the A. 
oO. U. W., and of the associated Grand Army 
Veterans. 


FRANK S. FARNSWORTH 
In his second year in the house, Rep. Frank 


S. Farnsworth of Leominster, the republican 


member from the 11th Worcester dist., was ap- 
pointed to the committee on street railways, to 
which he was elected clerk, that carries much 
responsibility and a great deal of hard work 
attached to it. The manner in which he per- 
formed his duties on that body was such that 
the members of the committee voted him one 
of the most efficient legislative clerks of the 
year. 

The committee on street railways this year 
had many matters of importance before it, 
among them being the Western Massachusetts 
transportation question. Rep. Farnsworth 
voted and worked for a resolve that provided 
for an investigation of the transportation con- 


ditions 
view to 


in that section of the state, with a 
ascertaining whether or not it will be 
feasible for the state to undertake the task of 
building trolley lines there. Rep. Farnsworth 
worked hard on a measure for an investigation 
of the highways of the western part of the 
state and through his efforts the committee was 
induced to report the bill favorably. 

Rep. Farnsworth was instrumental in pre- 
venting the passage of several bills for the 
benefit of private wealth at the expense of 
the great masses and never failed to stand up 
for the rights of the people no matter how 
powerful the corporation that sought to in- 
fringe upon those rights. 

Quite a few measures in the interests of 
the towns in his district were passed by the 
legislature this year as a result of Rep. Farns- 
worth’s efforts. Among them were the bill for 
the submission of the eight hour day act to the 
voters of Fitchburg; one for an appropriation 
for the hospital at Leominster and another to 
confirm the laying out of streets in Leomins- 
ster; still others were those to confirm the acts 
of the town of Lunenburg and for a charter 
for the Lunenburg Water Company. 

The voters of the 11th Worcester district 
have made no mistake in their selection of Rep. 
Farnsworth and will do well to continue him 
in the public service. 

Rep. Farnsworth was born in Fitchburg, Oct. 
12, 1864, and was educated in the public schools, 
after which he took a course in the Bryant & 
Stratton: Commercial college. He is manager 
of a plumbing and heating business and is a 
member of the I. O. O. F., R. A., Leominster 
club and the Monoosouck club. Before his 
election to the legislature he served his town 
as selectman for six years, four as chairman of 
the board, and as town auditor. In his first 
year in the house, in 1913, he served on the 
committee on public lighting. 


GEORGE W. FAULKNER. 

Just so long as the people of Berkshire 
continue to send to the legislature men of the 
type of George W. Faulkner just so long will 
that beautiful country of the hills continue to 
receive a square deal at the hands of the 
legislature. 

Rep. Faulkner, who comes from Pittsfield 
and served his second term in the house from 
the 6th Berkshire district in the house of 
1914, is the kind of legislator of whom Mas- 
sachusetts likes to boast. A successful business 
man, Rep. Faulkner brought. to his legislative 
work a sound business experience, a hard- 
headed common sense, a mind quick to grasp 
details and a loyalty to principle that made 
him one of the high-grade men of the body. 

Speaker Cushing reappointed the Pittsfield 


legislator to the committee on insurance this 
year and also to the committee on labor, Hav-. 
ing seen service on both of these committees 
last year, Rep. Faulkner was in a position 
to render especially valuable service to the 
commonwealth in the consideration of the 
many weighty problems that come before both 
of those sub-bodies of the legislature. 

Realizing the need of, encouraging the in- 
dustries of the state and believing with the 
governor that the legislature has already 
gone far enough in restricting the manufac- 
turies of the commonwealth, Rep. Faulkner 
on the committee on labor, fought, against 
most of the propositions to further reduce 
the hours of labor, he contending that to con- 
tinue to pass such legislation without any 
consideration of conditions will only result in 
driving the manufacturers out of the state 
and thereby deprive our people of the means - 
of earning a livelihood. That he believes in 
giving the laboring man a square deal, how- 
ever, was shown in his support of the bill 
providing that 65 hours shall be the maximum 
that druggists’ clerks should be required to 
work during a week. 

On the committee on insurance, Rep. Faulk- 
ner lent his strong support to all measures 
in the interests of the small policyholders and 
voted for all legislation to insure honest in- 


surance. 
The various bills affecting Berkshire county 


received his whole-hearted and enthusiastic 
support at all.-times and much credit should be 
given him for preventing the passage of sev- 
eral measures aimed against the interests of 
the county. 

Rep. Faulkner was born in Pittsfield on Jan. 
24, 1874, and was educated in the _ public 
schools of that city. He is a lumber dealer, 
a member of the I. O. O. F., the grange, Y. 
M. C. A., and the Veteran Firemen of Pitts- 
field. 


ALFRED N. FESSENDEN, 


Rep. Alfred N. Fessenden of Townsend, a 
man of vast business interests is typical of 
that type of legislator vastly in the minority, 
who sacrifice immediate attention to private 
and personal business for the purpose of ren- 
dering a public service to the state. That 
he is treasurer.of the B. and A. D. Fessenden 
Company, -dealers in lumber and cooperage; 
treasurer of the Fessenden and Lowell Com- 
pany at Reed’s Ferry, N.'H.; treasurer of the 
Annis Graineand Lumber Company at London- 
derry, N. H.; president of the Annis Grain and 
Flour Company at Manchester, N. H.; presi- 
dent of the Fessenden Cooperage Company at 
Hoboken, N. J.; president of Kilbourn and 
Company at Sandusky, O., and a director of 
the Townsend National Bank, did not deter 
him from temporarily forsaking those wide 
business interests and devoting his entire 
energy to the furtherance of progressive and 
humanitarian legislation for his native state. 

As a tribute to his ability, Speaker Cushing 
appointed Rep. Fessenden chairman of the 
house committee on banks and banking. Al- 
though certain predatory interests are said to 
have co-operated against the passage of the 
Blue Sky law, Rep. Fessenden, still a man in- 
terested in big business ventures, did his ut- 
most to secure the passage of that bill. He 
stood committed to the policy that state su- 
pervision over brokerage concerns and Similar 
other institutions is absolutely essential to the 
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financial prosperity and happiness of the poor 
man and the small investor. 

Another of the progressive measures spon- 
sored by Rep. Fessenden was the cooperative 
bank bill which would permit investors to al- 
low their shares to remain after maturity. 
Rep. Fessenden realized that the cooperative 
bank was essentially a “poor man’s”? bank and 
that the present law which required him to 
withdraw his shares after they had matured 
was relieving him of a generous income on his 
money which probably could not be derived by 
any other-investment of his savings. 

During his membership on the committee, 
Rep. 
intended tto regulate 


Fessenden espoused the cause of the bills 
unauthorized 


banking, 


particularly the Pelletier bills based on the 
Siegel disaster and the immigration bills based 
on the conduct of business by the ‘foreign’ 
banks. When Rep. Fessenden digested the 
evidence submitted before his committee he 
recognized that much of the evidence was at 
variance and he indorsed the appointment of a 
recess committee which would be enabled to 
make a thorough and comprehensive study of 
the situation. He stated that solemn investi- 
gation of the subject would accomplish more 
than hasty and possibly unwise legislation that 


is demanded in the height of similar other 
banking disasters. 
In his legislative work, Rep. Fessenden re- 


mained steadfast to the salient recommenda- 
tions of the Progressive party, notably the tax- 
ation reforms. He was born in Townsend on 
April 24, 1876, and attended the public Schools 
of his native town. He is a prominent Granger 
and prominent in the various Masonic bodies. 
He was one of the organizers of the pro- 
gressive town committee and he has served 
as a member of the board of engineers and on 
the ‘park commission. 
FREDERICK B. FELTON. 
They were glad to see Rep. Frederick B. 


Felton of Greenfield come back to the house 
thls year for a second term, as he is ranked 
by his colleagues as a reliable, hardworking 
efficient and conscientious representative. 


Mr. 
important committees on taxation and elec- 
tion laws and took a prominent part in the 
consideration of many important matters by 
these committees. Taxation reform was one 
of the big legislative issues of the 1914 ses- 
sion and the committee on taxation was busy 
all the time. It reported an amendment to 
the constitution to provide for the classifica- 
tion of property and other legislation de- 
signed to correct evils in existing taxation 
laws; it reported a “blue-sky’’ law aimed at 
dealers in ‘‘fake’’ or wild-cat securities. 

Mr. Felton had charge of many of the re- 
ports made by his committee and handled 
them ably on the floor of the house during 
the debates.. Rep. Felton was further consid- 
ered an authority on municipal finance. 

He was born in Greenfield in 1856 and was 
educated in the public schools there and at 
the Eastman Business college, Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y. He is a manufacturer and secretary of 
the Greenfield board of assessors. 

JOHN T. FLANAGAN. 

There are many things which improve stead- 
ily with age and some that improve to even 
a greater degree with experience, and with 
legislators both are valuable. That is one rea- 
son why Rep. John T. Flanagan of Worcester, 
who was completing his fourth term in the 


house of 1914, was looked upon as one of the 
and why 


strong democrats of that body he 


should make a strong candidate for senator in 


the ist Worcester district a few months 
hence, he being the _ practically unanimous 
choice of the democrats of the district to 
succeed Sen. O’Rourke. 


Rep. Flanagan was on the firing line every 
minute of the time and when he was not en- 
gaged with his committee, street railways, he 
was working for Worcester bills. Because of 
his great popularity with his colleagues and 


his experience in legislative affairs, he was 
successful in getting through many Worces- 
ter measures that would otherwise have 
failed. 


Among the Worcester matters for which Rep. 
Flanagan fought hard was the bill providing 
that all pavements laid in the city of Worces- 
ter by street railway companies shall hereaf- 
ter be of granite or wooden blocks and that 
the pavements shall be subject to the approyv- 
al of the street commissioner of Worcester. 
As a result of his work for this bill, a general 
bill was reported by the street railways com- 
mittee. All of the other Worcester bills, too 
numerous to mention in this short sketch, re- 
ceived Rep. Flanagan’s wholehearted support. 

He was a loyal supporter of the measures 
recommended by Gov. Walsh, a member of 
the democratic advisory committee which 
kept in touch with the governor on all im- 
portant matters of legislation, and was at all 
times true to the principles of his party. He 
was a staunch friend of labor and voted always 
with measures to better the conditions of the 
working classes. In every way, he was a leg- 
islator of a type of which the commonwealth 
cannot have too many and citizens of Worces- 
ter will benefit themselves and the common- 
wealth at large by keeping him in the public 
service. 

Rep. Flanagan was born in Worcester 
May 25, 1869, and was graduated from 
public schools and the classical high. He is an 
undertaker by profession and is affiliated with 
the Ancient Order of Hibernians, past- exalted 


on 


Felton was advanced this year to the 


the. 


ruler of the Worcester lodge of Elks, Massa- 
chusetts Catholic Order of Foresters, Father 
Mathew Temperance society, and the St. John’s 
Temperance and Literary Guild, of which he is 
a former president, the Knights of Rob- 
ert Emmet, K. of C., democratic city com- 
mittee and Young Men’s Demgcratic club. 


JOHN J. FLEMING. 

Rep. John J. Fleming of Grafton, democratic 
representative of the 8th Worcester district, 
was an active member of the committee on 
education in the legislature of 1914, as well 


as a careful guardian of the interests of his 
section of the state. + 
service on the 


His board of selectmen in 


his home town for three years gave him an in- 
sight into town affairs that enabled him to 
take a judicial and unbiassed view on _ the 
many matters that came before the legisla- 
ture affecting different local communities. 

Being a first-year member, Rep. Fleming 
very wisely refrained from taking a prominent 
part in the debates on the floor of the house, 
confining most of his effort to committee work 
and to working quietly among his associates. 
In this he showed rare judgment, for many 
first-year members have gotten ‘‘in bad’ by 
attempting to jump into the limelight before 
they had a chance to get onto the ropes. 

Rep. Fleming; in his quiet way, accomplished 
a good deal in the way of getting through 
measures beneficial to his district, which com- 
prises the towns of Grafton, Blackstone, Dou- 
glas, Millbury, Shrewsbury, Sutton and Ux- 
bridge, such as measures for additional water 
loans, for improvements in state institutions 
located in the district, etc. 

As a member of the committee on educa- 
tion, he supported the bill for free meals for 
school children and made a careful study of 
the educational system of the commonwealth. 
He supported all progressive legislation and 
voted for the various bills in the interest of 
labor. 

Rep. Fleming was born in Ireland, Dee. 8, 
1868, and is a graduate of the public schools. 
He has been in the grocery business for . 20 
years and belongs to the Red Men and For- 
esters of America, 

MAURICE R. FLYNN. 

Very few first-year members of the house 
of 1914 made a more lasting impression than 
Rep. Maurice R. Flynn of Malden, a young 
democrat, representing the 23rd Middlesex dist. 
Unassuming and quiet of manner, he came to 
the house’ last January ready to learn and has 
acquired a familiarity with legislative matters 
seldom gained in a like length of service. 

Rep. Flynn held no public elective office pre- 
vious to his election to the legislature but had 
served as private secretary to the mayor of 
Malden in 1912 and was evening school teacher 
of civil service in his city from 1907 to 1912, 
so that he came to Beacon hill with a pretty 
good equipment for the performance of legis- 
lative duties. 

Rep. Flynn was a supporter of all humani- 
tarian and progressive measures and was re- 
corded on all the important matters that came 


up during the session. 
The Malden member was born in Malden, 
July 28, 1889, and obtained his education in 


the public schools, Holy Cross college and Har- 
vard, receiving an A. B. degree from the lat- 
ter institution in 1910. He studied three years 


at the Harvard Law school and was awarded 
his LL.B. in 1913. He is a Grand Knight Santa 
Maria council, Knights of Columbus and a 
member of Division 38, A. O. H. Besides his 
membership on the banks and banking commit- 


tee, he also served this year on the committee 
on third reading. 
ELMER G. FOSGATE. 

The presence of a _ physician 
membership of either the houge or senate is 
always welcome for there are several com- 
mittees upon which the expert knowledge of 
a medical man is of inestimable value in the 
consideration of the big health problems of 
the day. Consequently Speaker Cushing, rec- 
ognizirg the value of having a practical vhysi- 
cian on the public institutions committee, ap- 
pointed Dr. Elmer G. Fosgate to that body 
Dr. Fosgate has now completed twe years of 
able service in the lower branch as a repre- 
sentative of the 2nd Worcester district. 

On this committee Dr. Fosgate rendered 
valuable assistance in the consideration of 
the various problems that confronted the mem- 
bers with regard to the care of the state 
institutions and their inmates and employees. 
Although his committee work kept him pretty 
busy he nevertheless found time to take an 
active interest in the several big health bills 
that were before the legislature this year. He 
opposed the passage of the so-called anti- 
vaccination bill which would do away with 
compulsory vaccination of children. In other 
matters he took his stand on the side that he 
considered his conscience dictated as _ right, 
always remaining loyal to the republican party 
and its principles. 

The public institutions committee made an 
extensive tour of the state institutions during 


among the 


and Dr. 
of the body 
lators that inspected the conditions surround- 


Fosgate was 


of 


one 
legis- 


session 
interested 


the past 
of the most 


ing the inmates. He also was interested in 
all humanitarian legislation that was brought 
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forward and was ever on the watch for all 
matters affecting his district. 

Rep. Fosgate is a republican of the old 
school and is a firm believer in the proposi- 
tion that any step toward the abolishment of 
representative government is a mistake. For 
this reason he was strong in his opposition 
to the so-called ‘‘popular’’ measures of the 
day, including woman suffrage, the initiative 
and referendum, abolition of party enrollment, 
constitutional convention, and the like. 

Dr. Fosgate, like many other sons of the 
Granite state, has been called into the polit- 
ical arena often since making’ his home in 
this commonwealth. He was born in Win- 
chester, N. H., on July 20, 1859, and is a 
Dartmouth Medical School graduate, class of 
88. His preliminary ~education was in the 
public schools of New Hampshire. He has 
practiced his profession as a physician in the 
town of Ashburnham since 1895 and is very 
popular there. He is a member of the Massa- 
chusetts Medical Society. He has been chair- 
man of the republican town committee for 
two years and has served on the school com- 
mittee for 16 years. In addition to these 
offices he has been a selectman for three years. 


J. EUGENE FOWLE. 


Having served for two consecutive years with 


honor in the lower branch of the legislature, 
Rep. J. Hugene Fowle was one of the in- 
fluential republicans of this year’s house. He 


served on the committee on public health and 
on the rules committee. 

Rep. Fowle was one of the influential repub- 
licans of this year’s house. He served on the 
committee on public health and on the rules 
committee. 

The $1,000,000 bill for development of the 
Merrimac river naturally found Rep. Fowle 
one of its most consistent advocates and while 
he admitted that his native vity would be ma- 
terially advantaged by the passage of the bill 
he won many friends to the bill’s support by 
declaring, and proving, also, that the develop- 
ment of the busy river would be of immerise 
advantage to the entire commonwealth. He 
advocated this bill in its incipient stages and 
in every stage until it was laid upon the gov- 
ernor’s table. 


Rep. Fowle interested himself in obtaining a 
charter for the Newburyport Firemen’s Sick 
3enefit association. 


Rep. Fowle is a native of the city he so cap- 
ably represents. He was born in Newburyport, 
Nov. 22, 1880. He attended the public schools 
of his native city and completed his business 
training in a business college. He is engaged 
with his father in the management of the 
Wolfe Tavern, one of the most pretentious 
hostelries in northern Massachusetts. He is a 
member of the Essex club, is prominent in 
Masonic circles, is an Elk and a member of 
the A. O. U. W., Newbury Grange. He served 
for three years in the Newburyport common 
council and one year presided over the delib- 
erations of that body. 


HARVEY E. FROST. 

the electorate of the 25th Middlesex 
to the legislature as their spokes- 
Harvey FE. Frost of Somerville, a 
republican, they chose a legislator of earnest 
and sincere convictions, with the determina- 
tion to fight for princiules and with the abil- 
ity to successfully advance the causes that 
immediately affected the people. 


When 
dist. sent 
man Rep. 
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Rep. Frost, although serving as a first-year 
member of the legislature attracted many 
friends by his eloquence and humor in debate 
and by his independent action on all matters, 
not only those of immediate application to his 


district but all matters of general importance. 
Mr. Frost worked as hard as anybody in the 


legislature for a low state tax. He took a 
great interest in state finances, opposed ex- 
travagance in all its forms and worked dili- 
gently for all the Somerville bills and for 


those that would better conditions in Middle- 
sex county. 

Rep. Frost manifested a sincere and 
nertinent interest in the bill which would pro- 
vide for the representation of minority parties 
on various election boards. Reaiizing the hope- 
lessness of the cause of the petitioners and in 
an effort to call to their attention the futil- 
ity of adopting such legislation, he urged the 
adoption of an amendment which would re- 
quire political organizations to manifest to 
the state that they were actually political par- 
ties of permanent nature rather than organ- 
izations united temporarily to beat political 
exigencies. While the house passed the bill, 
the attitude of Rep. Frost was sustained by 
the senate, which defeated the bill without 
very serious or lengthy consideration. 

Serving as a member of the committee on 
insurance Rep. Frost and his attitude on the 
insurance matters was the source of satis- 
faction to his constituents. He was born in 
Lawrence in 1875. He is engaged in the insur- 
ance business. 

JOHN J. GILBRIDE. 

In Rev. John J. Gilbride of Lowell, the mem- 

‘bers of the state legislature recognized a young 


to become 


destined 
prominent in the political councils of the state. 


man of sterling qualities 
This modest young man immediately won a 
merited recognition by two of the most mas- 


terly addresses of the entire session, 
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Rep. Gilbride’s principal address was on the 
resolve memorializing the national adminis- 
tration in protest to the granting of the bunt- 
ing contracts to a foreign nation. In a ring- 
ing speech Rep. Gilbride discussed the mer- 
its of the resolve from both an economic and 
a patriotic viewpoint and he took issue with 
the titular leader of the republican members 
who had infused a political argument into the 
debate. Rep. Gilbride’s speech was so effec- 
tive that the house admitted the resolve un- 
der suspension of the rules and later passed 
it by an overwhelming majority. 

Rep. Gilbride was also one of the Staunchest 
advocates of the bill which would amend the 
child labor law by the introduction of the 
physical-test provision. In his debate on this 
question, he upheld the honor of the textile 
operatives and he cried down the charge that 
the operatives regard their children as chattels. 
He insisted that the poor people of his dis- 
trict were as much devoted to the cause of 
education as the plutocrats of the Back Bay 
and he was roundly applauded as he took his 
seat. 

The young member from Lowell further en- 
listed his efforts to persuade the committee 
on municipal finance to report favorably the 
bill allowing the city of Lowell to issue $500,000 


of notes or bonds to take care of a long- 
standing and neglected bonded indebtedness 


and this was one of the big measures passed 
by the legislature in the face of the new muni- 
cipal finance laws. He worked for the textile 
school bills through which the Lowell Textile 
school received a bigger appropriation than any 
other textile schools of the entire common- 
wealth. : 

Rep. Gilbride is a Lowell boy, having been 
born there Sept. 14, 1889, and lived there ever 
since. He is a graduate of the public schools 
and a registered pharmacist. He is a member 
of the Mathew Temperance Institute, Knights 
of Equity, Mass. State Pharmaceutical socie- 
ty, South End club and the Democratic City 
committee, 


WILLIAM L. F. GILMAN. 
of the biggest problems before the last 
problem. 


Oe 


legislature was the taxation Gov. 


Walsh at the opening of the sesion impressed 
upon the legislators that the most crying de- 
mand of-.the times was relief from the tax 
burden. One of the members who stood loyal- 
ly by his excellency in this fight was Rep. 
William L. F. Gilman of Hyde Park, now Ward 
26, Boston, a young democrat serving his first 
term from the 3d Norfolk district. Appointed 
to the important committee on taxation, which 
considered all of the governor’s taxation rec- 
ommendations, Rep. Gilman early in the year 
prepared himself for intelligent consideration 
to the question. Because of this early prepar- 
ation, and Rep. Gilman’s ability to grasp its 
significance, he was Gov. Walsh’s chief bower 
all through the session. 

In many of the other big battles of the year 
Rep. Gilman proved himself to be a true dem- 
ocrat. At all times he stood for democratic 
principles. He worked hard to bring about 
improved transportation service in his district 
and to obtain street improvements. He was a 
friend of organized labor and voted with the 
workingmen on all labor measures, 

Rep. Gilman was born in Boston on April 
17, 1873, and was graduated from the public 
schools, Boston Latin school, Harvard college, 
and Boston University Law school, He is a 


lawyer. He had been a member of the Hyde 


Park town advisory board, the democratic 
town committee and is now a member of 
the ward committee in Ward 26. He holds 


membership also in the Hyde Park Business 
Men’s association, Sons of Veterans, camp 4 
(past commander), East River Street Improve- 
ment association (past president), Charitable 
Irish society and the William E. Russell Dem- 
ocratic club. 


THOMAS A. GLENNON. 

The city of Cambridge had an exceptionally 
brilliant and able delegation in the house of 
1914 and one of the men that served to make 
it so was Rep. Thomas A. .Glennon, democrat, 
serving his first year in the lower branch from 
the 2d Middlesex district. 

At the time Rep. Glennon was elected to 
the house he was serving on the board of al- 
dermen of his city, his term on that body 
having expired on April of this year. He also 
served on the Cambridge aldermanic body in 
1912 and 1913. So that he came to the State 
House with considerable experience in public 
service and he demonstrated this on numer- 
ous oceasions. One of these occasions was in 
connection with two bills which he introduced, 
one on the petition of the mayor of Cambridge, 


to provide that every street railway company 
occupying streets in that city shall keep in re- 
pair the space occupied by its rails and 
tracks, and the other a general bill providing 
that all pavements hereafter laid and 
structed by street railway companies between 
the rails and outside of the rails to such a dis- 
tance as they are required to lay a pavement 
shall be of the same kind and standard as the 
pavement laid in the street which which the 
street railway line passes. Both of these meas- 
ures were opposed by the street railway in- 
terests, who urged delay, investigation, ete. 
But here is where Rep. Glennon showed his 
ability as a legislator and his knowledge of 
the legislative ~game. He went before the 
committee on street railways and subjected 
the attorneys for the street railways to such 
a grilling cross-examination that he in short 
time convinced the members of that. commit- 
tee that there was need for the kind of leg- 
‘islation called for ‘in his bills and that commit- 
tee reported a general bill favorably. 

He was a strong friend of labor. Rep. Glen- 
non played a prominent part in all the big 
battles of the year concerning the University 
City. He was particularly active in behalf of 
the bill providing that the expense of main- 
tenance of the bridge between Boston and 
Cambridge shall be shared by all the cities and 
towns using that bridge, instead of by Boston 
and Cambridge alone, as at present. He served 
on the committee on education, on which he 
supported all bills to improve the educational 
system in the schools of the commonwealth. 

Rep. Glennon was born in Cambridge on 
Nov. 17, 1884, and was graduated from the 
Morse grammar school, Cambridge high school, 
Boston college and the Boston University law 
school. He is a practicing attorney, and is a 
member of the Catholic Union, St. Mary’s Ca- 
tholic association, Eagles, Owls and Division 
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JOHN L. G. GLYNN, 
One of the ablest and most active members 
of the Middlesex county delegation in this year’s 
house was Rep. John L. G. Glynn of Cambridge, 


con- . 


a young democrat serving his first term from 
the 38rd Middlesex dist. 

Rep. Glynn is only twenty-seven years old 
and those who know him and have watched his 
political career predict a brilliant future for 
him, for he possesses all the qualifications that 
go to make a good public servant. He is well 
educated, is able, honest and has the right 
perspective, being able to understand the needs 
of the poor and unfortunate as well as the 
demands of industry upon which we must de- 
pend for prosperity. 


So far Rep. Glynn has already accomplished 


a political feat that is unique in Cambridge 
politics. While yet a member of the board of 
aldermen of his city he went after the house 
nomination in his district and not only won 
out against a large field of contestants but also 
carried off the election by an overwhelming 
vote, at the same time retaining his office as 
alderman. His term in the latter position did 
not expire until April 1 of this year. 

Rep. Glynn was active on every Cambridge 
matter and led some of the biggest battles of 
the year in behalf of his city. He was es- 
pecially active in behalf of the bill to enable 
the city of Cambridge to purchase a private 
site for a hospital, to make the cities and 
towns other than Boston and Cambridge, pasy 
part of the expense of maintaining the bridge 
between those two cities, on the ground that 
the bridge is used by most of the communities 
in the metropolitan district. He worked hard 
and helped to secure the passage through the 
house of the resolve for an investigation of the 
so-called. Middlesex county ring and was in- 
strumental in getting through the bill to au- 
thorize Cambridge to incur debt for its 
teachers. Rep. Glynn introduced the bill to 
shift the burden of proof, due in injury and 
death cases, from the plaintiff to the defend- 
ant. The measure is one for which organized 
labor had fought for 15 years, but it was not 
until Rep. Glynn undertook to secure its 
passage that it%became law. Gov. Walsh pre- 
sented him with the quill that signed the act. 

The young Cambridge representative served 
on the important committee on legal affairs 
where his legal attainments enabled him to 
render valuable service in the consideration of 
the many important matters that come before 
that body. He was born in Cambridge on Oct. 


5, 1887, and is a graduate of the Cambridge 
Latin school, Boston college and the Boston 
University Law school. He taught evening 
school in Cambridge for four years. He is a 
bail commissioner and a member of the Knights 
of Columbus. 

ARTHUR G. GREANEY., 

Rep. Arthur G. Greaney of Holyoke extend- 
ed and enlarged this year the fine reputation 
as an able and conscientious legislator that 
he built up during his first term in 1913. As 
some of his colleagues say he is one of those 
always-on-the-job chaps. : 

He was a prominent advocate of Connecti- 
cut valley waterway and highway improve- 
ments and a staunch supporter of all labor 
measures, including the 8-hour shifts for tour 
workers employed in paper mills, vacations 


for laborers employed by the state and cities 


and towns. , 

As a democrat he voted for the woman suf- 
frage amendment, the initiative and referen- 
dum, constitutional convention, abolition of 
party enrollment, the amendment to empow- 
er the legislature to authorize cities © and 


. 


‘ey 


a 


towns to purchase and sell ice and fuel. His 
wide popularity aided him not a little among 
his colleagues and the general opinion is that 
there are higher political honors in store for 
him. 

He is a native of Holyoke, where he was 
born on May 15, 1888. He is a graduate of the 
Holyoke high school and of Holyoke Busi- 


ness institute. He is a shipping clerk and a 
prominent member of the Knights of Colum- 
bus, Ancient Order of Hibernians and- Park 
Lyceum Social club. 


FRED P. GREENWOOD. 
Rep. Fred P. Greenwood of Everett, repre- 
sentative from the 24th Middlesex district, will 
best be rememebred by future legislative biog- 
raphers, as a “treasury watchdog.’’ 
The Everett man fought against practically 
every bill before the last legislature calling for 
special pensions or salary increases, especially 
for public employes. He maintained on pen- 
sion matters that before any further special 
pensions were granted, the state should estab- 
lish a general pension system. He argued that 
the average public employe was better paid 
than the average citizen who had to pay for 


that ension and for that reason he contended 
that the average citizen, who pays the bills 
while he is able to do so, was just as much en- 
titled to and should receive the benefits of 
pension act, as well as any public employes. 

Rep. Greenwood was born in Alstead, N. H., 
May 29, 1855. When but a child, his parents 
moved to Everett where Fred P. was educated 
in the public schools, later became a wholesale 
produce dealer and after retiring from business 
was identified with the Boston Seaman's 
Friend society. He is a member of the Everett 
Board of Trade, and interested in social and 
religious work in his home city. 


JAMES F. GRIFFIN. 
One of the strongest workers during the past 
session in behalf of legislation to prevent a 


. P. Gurney, a progressive, from Whitman. 
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repetition of the Siegel bank failure, in which 
scores of poor men, women and young sales- 
girls lost their savings, was Rep. James F. 
Griffin of the 22nd Suffolk dist. 

Rep. Griffin has served four consecutive years 
in the house and in that time has made a rec- 
ord as a legislator of which his constituents 
can be proud. He has always been responsive 
to the wishes of the people of his district, and 
has been one of the staunchest supporters of 
progressive legislation. 

Rep. Griffin was born in Boston, Jan. 19, 
1884, and graduated from the public schools 
and the evening high school. He is in the 
brokerage business. For nine years he was 
connected with A. S. Leland & Co. He 
is prominent in many social and fraternal or- 


ganizations, holding membership in the Knights 
of Columbus, Moose (P. D.), Star of Jamaica 
Veteran Firemen, 


HAROLD P. GURNEY. 


The 5th Plymouth dist. was represented in 
the house during the last session by Harold 
Mr. 
Gurney was one of the few real progressives 
in the legislature, and the occasions when he 
acted either with the republicans or democrats 
were exceedingly few. He spoke on many 
questions and was interested in all the Ply- 
mouth county measures, particularly those that 
concerned Whitman and the surrounding terri- 
tory. 

Mr. Gurney was serving his first term in the 
legislature. He was born in Whitman—the town 
was then part of Abington—on Feb. 4, 1873. 


He is a shoe cutter, interested in poultry rais- 
ing and is proprietor of gunning camps. Fra- 
ternally he is interested in the Odd Fellows, 
of which he is a member, 


erans, the Boot & Shoe Workers’ union, the 


the Sons of Vet-- 
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and the South’ 


American Barred Rock 
Shore Poultry club. 


elub 


WILLIAM N. HACKETT. 

One of the most important matters before 
the 1914 session of the legislature was the 
taxation problem. For years this question 
has made itS appearance on Beacon hill but 
not until last year was the issue so sharply 
defined. The committee on taxation was del- 
uged with demands for immediate and radical 


~ 


reorganization of the entire taxation system of 
the commonwealth. 

Amid all the interest that was shown over 
the matter, Rep. William N. Hackett of Ward 
21, Boston, was. considered to be one of the 
few men on the hill who was an authority on 
the taxation problem. Rep. Hackett has been 
studying the problem for years and in ‘his ini- 
tial session, in 1913, served as a member of 
the taxation committee. It was he who filed 
and sponsored during the past session the bill 
to provide that all sales of real estate shall 
be reported to the town or city asSessor in 
the community in which the sale occurs. He 
realized that the passage of such legislation 
as this would assist materially in finding that 
five billion which Tax Commissioner William 
D. Trefry says escapes taxation every year. 

Besides. the taxation problem Rep. Hackett 
was actively interested in water power con- 
servation and gave that question much time 
and attention during the past session. He 
was also naturally interested in-all measures 
affecting Boston, including the several subway 
and tunnel bills. He stood firm against any 
onslaughts on the Boston city charter and vig- 
orously fought any amendments or changes in 
the existing form of the city government of the 
Hub. - He especially opposed the bill to en- 
large the city council from nine’ to seventeen. 

William N. Hackett was born in Boston, 
March 26, 1874, and was educated in the pub- 
lic schools, graduating from the English High 
school. He is a member of the Walnut 
Avenue Municipal league, the Lincoln 
club, the Elm Hill league and the Page Class 


Forum. He is president of the Joseph Warren 
Association and is well known in fraternal 
circles. He is a member of the Independent 


Order of Odd Fellows. He served on the Re- 
publican Ward committee three years. He was 
a member of the common council in 1907-1908- 
1909. 

BENJAMIN F. HAINES. 

The legislature of 1915 is going to lose sev- 
eral of the members of the 1914 body who 
were most active in the proceedings of the 
past session. And this does not mean that 
the legislative leaders in question will be de- 
feated for re-election but it means that some 
prominent house and senate members have 
entered the field for higher political honors 
and have become candidates for other offices 

Foremost among these is Rep. Benjamin F. 
Haines of Medford, one of the leading repub- 
lican whips in the hotse during the past three 
years, who is a candidate for mayor of his 
city, and, on his record as a legislator, is like- 
ly to break down all party lines in the munici- 
pal election in that city. There are reasons why 
this should be so, for Rep. Haines is one of 
the men temperamentally qualified to be mayor 
of a municipality. He is able, absolutely fear- 
less, knows the wiles of those who do busi- 
ness with governments, is tactful and forceful 
and is withal one of the most honest men 
in public life today. 
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Ever since the inception of the progressive 
party Rep. Haines has been the choice of the 
voters of both the republican and bull moose 
clans in his district. The progressives do not 
consider that they could put a man in the 
field who would be more truly progressive than 
Rep. Haines has proven himself to be. Thus 
he is made the choice of their party not be- 
eause the district is a republican stronghold 
but because the voters of both parties are 
satisfied that Rep. Haines has been the ideal 
legislator. 

And now that he has entered the lists for 
other honors there is no doubt but that 
same personal popularity will gain for him 
many votes of men who may not be affiliated 
with the same political party to which Rep. 
Haines owes his allegiance. His chances of 
winning are exceedingly bright and it is a 
seemingly sure sign of the reawakening of the 
voters of Medford when they put such strong, 
virile candidates in the field for the executive 
office. Rep. Haines represents the new _ re- 
publicanism for he combines conservatism with 
a keen knowledge of the popular measures of 
the day and a sense of discrimination in se- 
lecting those progressive measures which are 
abreast of the times and not merely popular 
fads of the moment. 

During the past session Rep. Haines proved 
himself one of the most active committee 
chairmen there was in either branch. As head 
of the committee on legal affairs he was 
sponsor for his committee on practically every 
one of the various important matters that 
reached the floor of the house. He was es- 
pecially opposed to the several liquor bills that 
were before the legislature including the re- 
peal of the -ar and bottle act. Believing 
that the sentiment of Medford is decidedly 
favorable to temperance legislation. Rep. 
Haines fought the repeal of that measure with 
all the forensic resourcefulness at his com- 
mand and it may be said that tne defeat of 
the repeal project may in-a large part be 
credited to the work of the Medford legislator. 


He 


also led 


attempts 


the fight 

to let down the 
the observance of the Sabbath day and 
led the fight against the Sunday baseball 
bill which would permit ball playing on Sun- 
day. The ground he took in opposing this and 
several similar Sabbath-desecrating bills was 
that they merely were the opening wedge for 
further legislation which would end with the 
opening of all commercial enterprises on Sun- 


against all 


bars of 


day and thus give this state a ‘‘wide-open”’ 
Sabbath. For his stand on these bills and the 


liquor question Rep. Haines won the applause 
and thanks of the ministry all over the state. 

During the session of 1913 Rep. Haines won 
fame as the anti-New Haven leader in the 
house and the stand he took and the sound- 
ness of his position on the New Haven and 
Boston & Maine problem was proved this year 
when railroad matters came to a head and the 
divorce of the Boston & Maine from the New 
Haven took place—an action which Rep. 
Haines had long advocated and prophesied as 
the logical ending of the entire matter. 

Rep. Haines was one of the ablest debaters 
in the 1914 house and a speech from him al- 
ways made votes. On matters of local legisla- 
tion he was fully as active as on state-wide 
measures and the citizens of Medford always 


felt secure in the knowledge that their inter- 
ests were always being looked out for on 
Beacon hill. To show how active he was on 


matters affecting his constituency it might be 
cited that within a very few hours after the 
burning of the Wellington bridge over the 
Charles river near Medford early last June, 
Rep: Haines had set in motion the legislative 
machinery with the result that preparations 
to rebuild the bridge were under way almost 
before the ruins ceased to smoulder. 
Thoroughly versed in problems of municipal 
finances he is a resourceful, experienced legis- 


lator and will be able to accomplish great re- 
sults if he should be elevated to mayor of 
the city of Medford. 


Rep. Haines was born in Boston on Nov. 25, 
1876. He was educated in the New Bedford 
public schools, Brown University and Boston 
University Law school and is a lawyer by 
profession. He is a member of the South 
Medford Republican club, Lincoln club, Middle- 
sex Republican club, Medford Hillside club and 
the Medford Yacht club and also belongs to 
the Elks, Knights of Pythias, Red Men, Sons of 
St. George, Moose, the Masons and the Med: 
ford board of trade. 

EDWARD M. HALL. 

A democrat of the unswerving type and one 
who does his own thinking and then acts 
as he believes best, is Rep. Edward M. Hall of 
Pittsfield, who completed his third consecu- 


. 


tive term in the house during the session just 


closed. Rep. Hall was one of the independent 
members of the house and several times dur- 
ing the session demonstrated it, even in the 
beginning of the session, when he refused to 
support the progressive candidate for speaker 
after the entire democratic membership had 
swung to him. ; 

Rep. Hall was born in Bennington, Vt., Jan. 
19, 1875, and graduated from the _ public 
schools. He is a bricklayer, mason and plas- 
terer and belongs to the Elks, Knights of Col- 
umbus, Father Mathew Temperance society, 
and is president of the Berkshire Gun club. 
He was also secretary of the democratic city 
committee of Pittsfield. Immediately after 
Sen. Mack announced his intention to retire 
from the senate, Rep. Hall hurled his top piece 
into the ring, and that he will prove a strong 
candidate is a certainty in view of his excel- 
lent record. 


JOHN HALLIWELL. 

From mule spinner to lawmaker. 
like the title of a dime novel but 
it is merely a brief outline of the career to 
date of Rep. John Halliwell of New Bedford, 
republican member of the house from the 8th 
Bristol dist. 

Rep. Halliwell is a native of Mossley, 
land, and has lived just half a century. 
came to this country when very young and 
was obliged to leave school at an early ag 
to go out into the world and earn a livelihood 
for himself. He naturally sought employment 
in a mill and in a short time became an ex- 
pert mule spinner. Gradually, he became more 
and more interested in the labor problems of 
his fellow workers and then began to help 
solve them. In time, the workers of New Bed- 
ford began to realize that in John Halliwell 
they had a man who had their interests at 
heart and who possessed the ability to go out 
and do things for them. 


Sounds 
in this case 


Eng- 
He 


As a result, in 1905, the laboring element 
of the city of New Bedford persuaded Mr. 
Halliwell to run for public office. He consent- 


ed and ran for the council. He was elected and 
was re-elected in 1906 and 1907, This is his 


first year in the legislature and he has made 
a record of which he and his constituents need 
not be ashamed. He has been a tireless worker 
in behalf of th® laboring classes and has lent 
his support to every proposition to encourage 
honesty and industry in Massachusetts. 

He was appointed to the committee on muni- 


cipal finance and on that body obtained con- 
siderable knowledge with regard to the 
financial conditions and needs of the various 


cities of the commonwealth. He was honored 
by his committee associates with an election 
to the clerkship. He is a member of the A, 
OS is We dee. © On Me 

BERNARD F. HANRAHAN. 

After an absence of four years from the 
public service, Rep. Bernard F. Hanrahan of 
East Boston came back to the. house last Jan- 
uary to again represent the people of the 2nd 
Suffolk dist. in matters of legislation. He had 
served in the house in 1908 and 1909 and knew 
all about the way the legislative machinery 
was manipulated by the leaders. As a result 
nobody could ‘“‘put anything over’’ on Rep. 
Hanrahan. 

The East Boston advo- 


man was a sturdy 


labor 
nestly for the bill passed this year to increase 


cate of all legislation and worked ear- 
the benefits of injured workmen 
workingmen’s compensation act. 
member of the committee on labor and was 
therefore in a position to do much for labor 
and he certainly made the best of his oppor- 
tunity. He was a strong supporter of the 
eighty cent gas bill for East Boston. 

Rep. Hanrahan was born in East Boston on 
July 27, 1875, and was graduated from the 
public schools. He served in the old Boston 
eommon council in 1905, 1906 and 1907. 


under the 
He was a 


LEO M. HARLOW. 


Few first-year men in the house came to the 


front and established themselves in the worth- 


while class with the rapidity of Rep. Leo M. 
Harlow of North Easton. 
This young man—he was born in 1887 and 


came out of law school as late as 1911—was_ 


nt 
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one of the real democratic leaders of the 
house and is said to have had a larger person- 
al following than any other of the first-yea1 
democrats. To him fell the fortune of being 
the ‘‘father’’ of a bill, which Gov. Walsh in- 
troduced into the legislature of 15 years ago, 
but which was kept away from the Bay State 
statute books year after year until this year. 
The bill, is a short one, but state-wide in its 
importance, to wit: 

“In all actions civil or criminal to recover 
damages for injuries to the person or property, 
or for causing the death of a person, the per- 
son injured or killed shall be presumed to have 
been in the exercise of due care; and ‘con- 
tributory negligence’ on his or her part, shall 
be an affirmative defence, to be set up in the 
answer of and proved by, the defendant. 

“This act shall take effect upon its passage 
but shall apply only to actions or causes of 
action hereafter accruing.’’ 

Before the Harlow law went into effect, the 
plaintiff was obliged to prove that he or she 
exercised that legal loop-hole to the defen- 


defendant has to 
not, 

All this naturally caused Harlow’s legisla- 
tive colleagues and his brothers in the law to 
sit up and come to the conclusion that he was 
a man of some size, and his conduct through- 
out the year showed that the conclusion was 
warranted. Harlow was a conscientious work- 
er in the democratic vineyard. Early in the 
year when some hot-headed democrats wanted 
to censure President Wilson for his Panama 
Canal policy, it was the temperate, judicial 
speech made by Mr. Harlow that kept many 
democrats from giving their republican  op- 
ponents a chance to point to their votes re- 
corded against a policy of the national leader 
of their party. 

Legislation to provide for political or other 
progress had Rep. Harlow’s efficient support, 
and he was a tireless worker in behalf of im- 
provements in his district. They would like to 
see more of Mr. Harlow on Beacon Hill. 

He was born in Boston, Feb. 9, 1887; attend- 
ed the Easton public schools. He graduated 
from Holy Cross college in 1908 and from the 
Boston University Law School in 1911. He is 
a practicing attorney and in addition finds 
time to interest himself in the affairs of his 
home town, having been moderator of the 
town meeting there in 1911-1912-1918. He is 
the secretary and treasurer of the democratic 
town committee, and is a member of the East- 
on club and Knights, of Columbus, 


the 


Now 
prove that the plaintiff did 


dant—‘‘due care.” 


EDWARD F. HARRINGTON. 

Rep. Edward F. Harrington of Fall River, a 
member of the house of representatives for six 
years, has won new friends this year by his 
further espousal of the cause of humanitarian 
legislation. 

The democratic party of the city of Fall Riv- 
er is to be congratulated for having him repre- 
sent them on Beacon hill. But for his earnest 
and successful effort to kill the bill providing 
for the placing of the office holders of Fall 
River under civil service the republican party 
of that city would have gobbled all the patron- 
age there as was the intention. 

Two of the notable causes supported by Rep. 
Harrington were the much improved work- 
men’s. compensation act and the widow’s pen- 
sion bill. In the first instance Rep. Harrington, 
admitting the improved provisions of the act 
urged the legislature to adopt the amendment 
to allow compensation from the day of the in- 


jury and also that the injured be allowed more 
reasonable medical attendance. When the 
hearing on the amendment to the widow’s pen- 
sion was being heard before the committee on 
social welfare he urged that the assistance be 
rendered to them in some manner other than 
through the board of overseers of the poor, be- 
cause, he stated. it made deserving widows ap- 
pear as if they were receiving aid as paupers. 

The constitutionality of the suction shuttle 
act was questioned this year and during the 
height of the legislative session Rep, Harring- 
ton was closeted with the attorney-general 
several days explaining to the head of the 
state’s law department the practical results of 
the bill. The constitutionality of the shuttle 
bill was finally sustained and the act remains 
upon the statute books as a tribute to Mr. 
Harrington’s devotion to the cause of the 
workingman. 

As a member of the committee on mercan- 
tile affairs, Rep. Harrington became prominent 
by several notable dissensions from the com- 
mittee reports. He maintained the necessity 
of legislation to jprevent the ‘‘scalping’’ of 
tickets, asserted the rights of the people to 
compel telephone companies to provide meters 
for measured-service lines, upheld the conten- 
tion of organized labor that boilers should 
be operated only by licensed firemen and he 
was foremost in recommending legislation to 
protect the poor people against the alleged 
current evils that attend the issuance of trad- 
ing stamps. Rep. Harrington presented a bill 
which provided vacations without loss of com- 
pensation for the park police. 

While Rep. Harrington supported the several 
bills that allowed the city of Fall River to 
borrow $350,000 for public purposes outside the 


of the 
ap- 


detected that oen 
bills exceeded the scope of the petition 
proved by the board of aldermen of that city. 
The bill originally sponsored by the city fath- 


debt limit, he alone 


ers, allowed an appropriation for poor farm 
purposes but when it reached the house the 
bill allowed also the construction of a hospital. 
Rep. Harrington succeeded in persuading the 
house to adopt an amendment which elimi- 
nated the latter provision. 

Rep. Harrington was born in Fall River on 
Aug. 10, 1878 and received his schooling there. 
He is in the grocery business and is a member 
of the Sacred Heart Christian Doctrine socie- 
ty, Clover club, A. O. H. He served one year 
in the Fall River common council and = six 
years on the board of aldermen previously to 
his beginning his legislative career, 


STEPHEN H. HARRINGTON. 

Rep. Stephen H. Harrington of Cambridge 
served on the committee on public service dur- 
ing the past session and in that capacity ren- 
dered yeoman service in keeping down the 
state tax, by opposing most of the salary grab 
bills that were introduced in the legislature 
and considered by that committee. 

The Cambridge man, who was serving his 
second year in the house from the 2nd Mid- 
dlesex dist., had realized in his first year in 
the legislature the need of calling a halt on 
the annual stream of petitions for salary in- 
creases and special pensions, usually for 
state employees, -judges, etc., who are well 
paid and much better situated in life than 
the men who pay for those salary increases 
and pensions, namely, the average wage- 
earner, and he steadfastly opposed the nu- 
merous bills of that nature that came before 


his committee this year. His opposition aided 
immeasurably in keeping down the tax. 

Rep. Harrington is not opposed to pensions. 
In fact, he believes in old age pensions and in 
mothers’ pensions, but he believes also that 
if the legislature is in favor of pensions, that 
it should work out a comprehensive system to 
cover all who are deserving of it, in private 
as well as in public employment. 

While his time was occupied to a great ex- 
tent in considering the matters that came be- 
fore his committee, Rep. Harrington never 
failed to take an active part in the fights for 
measures in the interest of his own city. He 
opposed the taking of a city site now used 
for playground purposes for a hospital on the 
ground that the children of Cambridge should 
not be deprived of a playground for the sake 
of saving a few hundred dollars. 

He was an active worker for the bill to 
provide for a reapportionment of the expense 
of maintaining the bridge across the Charles 
river between Cambridge and Boston, to make 
all the cities and towns using the structure 


pay part of the expense of maintaining it. 

Rep. Harrington was born in Warner Vil- 
lage, N. H., Dec. 25, 1854, and was graduated 
from the public schools. He has had a varied 
business career, having been engaged in the 
furniture business for 25 years, and in the 
bookbinding, fruit and driving businesses. He 
is an Elk, a Knight of Columbus, an Eagle, 
and a member of the Ancient Order of Hiber- 
nians Toe Nee Bee A O. U2 We and then iasseusce 
He served on the Cambridge: board of alder- 
men two years. 


JAMES L. HARROP. 


The reputation that Rep. James L., Harrop 
of Worcester established as a first-year mem- 
ber by his fair and impartial treatment of 
legislatve matters paved the way for the splen- 
did reception accorded him upon his return 
for his second consecutive year of service. 
While the custom of his district is not to ex- 
tend the service beyonw two terms, his many 
friends believe that in justice to the district 
and in recognition o fhis keen ability, sound 
judgment and devoted appleation to duty he 
should be returned for at least one more term. 

Rep. Harrop served during the past session 
on the important committees on insurance and 
cities. Rep. Harrop’s earlier training found 
him peculiarly adapted to the work entrusted 
to his care. He previously had served with 
honor in the municipal government of Wor- 
cester and as chairman of the councilmanic 
committee on fire department had supervision 
over one of the largest departments in the 
state and one of the best departments in the 
entire country. 

His fellow members of the committee on ci- 
ties recognized in Rep. Harrop an expert on 
charter matters and the formulation of chart- 
ers in Attleboro, Revere and other cities, the 
former of which is regarded by experts as 
ideal, reflect to his honor and ability. 

Worcester legislation naturally demanded 
and received much of his attention. He was in- 
terested particularly in the bill to construct 
a bridge over Lake Quinsigamond and he con- 
tended from the start that a growing, pros- 
perous city of the size of Worcester should re- 
ceive a structure that would reflect to its 
eredit and which would not be in keeping with 
the progress the city now enjoys. His deter- 
mined stand on the other Worcester matters, 
notably to allow the Worcester Children’s 
Friend society to hold more property, relative 
to the commissioner of public safety, control 
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of the common, department of public works, 
to incur debt for water, the licensing of coffee 
houses and other similar matters earned the 
general approval of the legislature. 

Mr. Harrop was an important factor on all 
the bills that involved the Worcester city 
charter, and it was his untiring energy, cou- 
pled with his standing among the member- 
ship, which was responsible in large part for 
the session coming to end in so satisfactory 
a way to the people of his city, so far as the 
charter is concerned, 

He was easily one of the most popular 
members of the body not only with the mem- 
bership, but with the presiding officers, as 


well. This is the fact that he 


attested by 


Was chosen by Speaker Cushing for a’ place 
on the recess committee on city charters. 
This is probably one of the most important 
recesS committees that has sat in recent 
years and Mr. Harrop’s selection for a place 
on it demonstrates as nothing else could the 
opinion held .by—the. house leaders- as to his 
work in the legislatures in which he has 
served. 
GEORGE F. HART. 
Comparatively few members of the legisla- 


ture of 1914 were identified with so many mat- 
ters of momentous legislation as Rep. George 
Fred Hart of Webster. And in his progres- 
sive and sturdy consideration of these matters, 


no member established a better reputation. It 
was said last year that Webster had honored 
itself by the selection of Rep. Hart and if the 
citizens of that representative district, which 
embraces not alone Webster but Dudley and 
Oxford, would reward faithful performance of 
duty they will return him to his legislative 
sat as long as he cares to serve. 

Rep. Hart, recognized by Speaker Cushing 
as a man peculiarly fitted by reason of his 
medical training to consider the health af- 
fairs of the commonwealth, was appointed 
ranking member of the legislative committee 
on public health. His brother members of that 
committee, bestowing credit where credit is 


due, admit with all fervor that the solution 
of many of the health problems with which 
the committee was concerned is due to the 
adaptability and wisdom of the member from 
Webster. 

One of the distinctive fights of the session 
was the defeat of the anti-compulsory vaccina- 
tion bill. In dissenting from his committee’s 
favorable report on this matter, Rep. Hart 
openly contended that the health barriers are 
sufficiently loose and that the commonwealth 
should not commit itself to a policy of anti- 
vaccination. In this attitude he was com- 
mended by the various medical fraternities of 
the entire state and supported by the house. 

Rep. Hart stood for reorganization of the 
health department of the commonwealth. In 
this matter he again demonstrated that he is a 
valuable legislator of determined convictions. 
He agreed with Gov. Walsh’s plan for the in- 
stallation of a commissioner of public health 
and he said that the matter of salary should 
not determine the state from securing the best 
health expert in the entire country, but he 
refused to agree to any project which would 
throw out of public service the minor employes 
of the department, that branch of workers 
who receive little consideration when bigger 
matters are involved. Gov. Walsh told Rep. 
Hart that the minor employes ‘‘probably”’ 
would be retained, but Rep. Hart refused to 
give his support to the entire project unless 
he could receive more positive assurance. 

Rep. Hart was likewise a member of the 
committee on state house and_ libraries. His 
native business ability enabled him .to give 
proper consideration to the affairs of this most 
expensive plant owned and operated by the 
state. In addition to this, Rep. Hart succeeded 
in obtaining the passage of legislation to 
propogate the big supply of fish in the Long- 
Named lake of Webster, and he was interested 
in securing highway appropriations for his dis- 
trict. 

Rep. Hart was born in Webster on Nov. 9. 
1859, and attended the public schools there be- 
fore entering Nichols academy and the Ver- 
mont Medical school. He is a 32d degree Ma- 
son, a member of the Knights of Pythias and 
a member of the local and state medical as- 
sociations. He was a selectman of Webster 
three years and a member of the board of 
health 14 years. 


JOHN F. HATCH, JR. 
The voters of the 7th Bristol dist. made a 
good selection last fall when they chose John 


F, Hatch, Jr., of New Bedford, a republican, 
to represent them in the house of 1914. The 
latter proved himself to be an able, honest 
and conscientious public servant and made a 
record that is a credit to him and to his dis- 
trict. He lived up to all the principles’ for 
which his party stands and upon which he was 
elected and he was a hard worker in the in- 
terests of his district and the state as a whole. 

It was in a large measure due to _ this 
young legislator’s popularity and energy that 
the city of New Bedford fared so well in the 
house during the past session, just as it was 
Sen. Doyle’s energetic work and popularivy 
that were responsible ,for the success in the 
upper branch of the many measures affecting 
that great textile city. é 

In view of the impending record-breaking 
state tax, it was indeed remarkable that so 
many bills in the interest of New Bedford, 
many of them carrying appropriations, were 


enacted into law and the people of that city 
cannot give too much credit to the members 
of their legislative delegation. 

Among the bills in the interests of his city 
"that Rep Hatch was active for were the bil] 
to have the state take over the maintenance 
of the New Bedford and Fairhaven bridge, for 
a board of survey in New Bedford, for harbor 
development, an additional appropriation for 
the textile school and the other measures in 
the interest of the. city. 

Rep. Hatch was appointed to the committee 
on banks and banking where he rendered val- 
uable service in the consideration of the many 
important measures that came before’ that 
body. He supported the bill to do away with 
unauthorized banking,- aimed to prevent a re- 
petition of the Siegel bank failure in Boston 
in which many women and ;girls lost’ their 
life savings. He took a prominent part in the 
consideration of the ‘“‘blue sky bill’ to regu- 
late the sale of stocks, bonds and other securi- 
ties. 

Rep. Hatch was born in New Bedford, Oct. 
14, 1881 and is a. graduate of the Exeter 
Academy. He is a bank teller, a former mem- 
ber of the common council, board of alder- 
men and school committee. He is a member 
of the Dartmouth, County and New Bedford 
Driving clubs. 


MARTIN HAYS. 
One of the strongest members of the house 
of 1914, especially on the republican side, was 


Rep. Martin Hays of Brighton, who has just ~ 


completed his fourth year as a member of the 
lower branch of the legislature. A _ splendid 
debater of unusual force and ability, energetic, 
industrious and possessed of an attractive per- 
sonality, Rep. Hays has made his mark on 
Beacon hill and during the last session was 
looked upon generally as one of the real lead- 
ers of the house. A 

Shortly after the disastrous fire in the Mel- 
vin apartment house, in which eight lives were 
lost, Rep. Hays, characteristically alert to the 
needs of the community, introduced a bill to 
compel all owners of apartment houses to post 
in conspicuous positions signs or notices show- 
ing the location of exits. He also worked en- 
ergetically for various bills that were pending 
before the last legislature to reduce the fire 
hazard in Boston and the outlying suburbs. 

His valuable service in the house in the 
years 1910, 1912 and 1913, was recognized by 
Speaker Cushing, who appointed the Brighton 
legislator to the chairmanship of the import- 
ant committee on public lighting where he dis- 
tinguished himself by his fairness to all par- 
ties in the consideration of the many intricate 
and important questions that came _ before 
that committee. He also served on the import- 
ant committee on election laws which this 
year considered many important bills relating 


to election reforms and measures to lessen cor- 
ruption in primaries and elections. 

As a member of the latter committee, Rep. 
Hays did not allow party considerations to 
influence him and he supported with his char- 
acteristic energy some of the recommendations 
-made by Gov. Walsh for election reforms. 

Rep. Hays’ biggest accomplishment of the 
year was his success in getting through his 
committee on public lighting and_ both 
branches of the legislature an act to put the 
water power companies of the state under the 
supervision of the gas and electric light com- 
misson. This much needed legislation had been 
attempted. for years, but the water power 
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trust, desiring to continue to do business as 
it pleased, without any regulation, succeeded 
in preventing its passage. This year Gov. 
Walsh recommended the proposition and large- 
ly through the efforts of Rep. Hays, the meas- 
ure was reported by the public lighting com- 
mittee and passed both branches. 

The Brighton man was also active this year 
in opposing the repeal of the child labor law 
enacted by the legislature of 1913. He took 
the position on this matter that the law had 
not been given a fair trial in the less than one 
year that it was on the statute books and 
that if the law proved practicable, providing as 
it does shorter hours of labor for minors, that 
it should not be tampered with. 

Early in the year there was considerable 
talk among prominent republicans in the 5th 
Suffolk senatorial district in favor of making 
Rep. Hays the republican senatorial nominee 
the coming fall. The district at present is rep- 
resented by Sen. Malcolm E. Nichols who is 
serving his first year. The latter agreed be- 
fore his election that Brighton was entitled to 
the senatorship the coming fall and if the va- 
rious republican factions in that section de- 
cide on any one man, it is probable that the 
next senator from the district will be a Ward 
25 man. The district would not make any 
mistake in selecting Rep. Hays for the posi- 
tion. 

Rep. Martin Hays was born in New York 
City, Oct. 14, 1876, and is a graduate of the 
public schools there and the College of New 
York City. He is a lawyer and -has a good 
practice in Boston. During his service in the 
legislature he has served on most of the im- 
portant committees of that body. He was a 
member of the special congressional redistrict- 
ing committee and of the famous recess com- 
mittee on municipal finance which laid out a 
policy of municipal finance in this common- 
wealth that is considered to be ideal. In 1913 
he was a member of the special recess com- 
mittee which investigated the conditions sur- 
rounding the employment of women and minors 
in the mercantile and manufacturing estab- 
lishments of the commonwealth. This commit- 
tee was appointed after the governor and 
council had refused to approve of any appro- 
priation to compensate the committeemen for 
their services or even to provide for their 
expenses. : 

Rep. Hays is a member of many fraternal 
and social organizations, among the more prom- 
inent being the Boston City club, Faneuil Im- 
provement association, Allston Development as- 
sociation, Board of Trade of Ward 23, Boston 
Neighborhood club of Allston, Masons, East- 


ern Star, Knight Templar, Shrine, Odd Fel- 
lows, Elks, Heptasophs, Ancient Order of 
United Workmen, Royal Arcanum and _ the 


Ward 25 Republican club. 


THOMAS A. HENRY. 
Like new wine to the blood, young legisla- 
tors of the ability and integrity of Rep. Tho- 


mas A. Henry of Salem serve to stimulate the 
legislature of the old commonwealth. When 
Washburn of Worcester said in debate that 
advertising money was used to pour blood into 
the anemic veins of certain newspapers, it was 
remarked by equally able critics that new 
blood is necessary to revive political parties 
and the advent of Rep. Henry and others who 
hold the same progressive views has served to 
revive the consideration of legislation from an 
apathetic condition. 
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Rep. Henry has been identified with the 
progressive tendencies of the committee on 
legal affairs, of which he was clerk. It was 
he, more than any other member of the leg- 
islature, who aroused a considerable interest 
in the split-contract bill and his contention 
was that the separation of contracts in big 
enterprises would offer a much-needed protec- 
tion for the working people. In his advocacy 
of an extension of the pension systems he al- 
so declared that every state, county or city 
employe who is faithful in the performance of 
his duty should receive a pension of at least 
$5 a week. 

Representing the committee on legal affairs, 
Rep. Henry led the fight against the Dono- 
van firearms bill. He declared himself in sym- 
pathy with any legislation that would keep 
death-dealing instruments out of the hands of 
the mentally unfit, but he also declared that 
drastic and uncertain legislation would never 
accomplish that purpose. His judgment in that 
matter was sustained by the senate when the 
bill was under consideration. 

In the interest of his own di&trict, Rep. 
Henry secured favorable consideration for the 
harbor biil when it appeared that the top- 
heavy appropriation advocated by strenuous 
but ever-confident opponents would ultimately 
defeat the bill. He also worked industriously 
in regard to the Salem and Beverly water sup- 
ply bill. 

By his treatment of local matters and his 
determined stand on the general legislation, 
particularly his advocacy of measures des- 
tined to ameliorate the conditions of those 
who toil, Rep. Henry established a reputation 
that should serve as a beacon for young leg- 
islators and which should cause his constitu- 
ents to return him to the state house, where 
higher honors seem destined for him. 

Rep. Henry was born and educated in Sa- 
lem and he completed his legal training in the 
Y. M. C. A. law school. He is a member of the 
Knights of Columbus and the Catholic Order 
of Foresters and with associations dedicated 
to the brotherhood of man. While he has con- 
stantly refused to seek municipal office, much 
to the regret of his friends, he has been prom- 
inent in the local political affairs. ~ 


WILLIAM E. HICKEY. 
Rep. William E. Hickey of South Boston, a 
popular democratic member of the house of 
1914, served in the lower legislative branch 


1904 1905 by 


appointed 
Speaker Cushing to the committee on municl- 


in and in and was 
pal finance. He was a faithful legislator and 
worked hard in the interest of his constituents. 
Of unquestioned. honesty, he voted at all times 
as his conscience dictated and it can be truth- 
fully said of him that no one could pull any 
strings on him. 

He was a loyal supporter of the governor in 
all of the latter’s policies and was loyal to 
his party platform. He was born in Boston, 
Dec. 1870, and was graduated from the pub- 


lie schools. 


MATTHEW A. HIGGINS. 

The city of Taunton has had many able and 
aggressive legislators in the general court but 
it never sent a man more zealous for his city’s 
interests than was Matthew A Higgins who en- 
tered upon his first year’s service in the house 
at the opening of the 1914 session. z 

It was solely through his acumen and vigi- 
lance that a bill that would’ work ~- ir- 
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reparable damage to the police depart- 
ment of Taunton was caught in _ the 
nick of time. The measure in question 


called for the delegation of authority to the 
mayor of appointing the city solicitor and the 
chief of police for terms of two years. The 
bill was well on its way through the house, af- 
ter having passed the senate when Rep. Hig- 
gins saw the joker in it which delegated to the 
mayor the appointment of the entire 
police department and thus overthrew the 
civil service laws under which the police depart- 
ment is atpresent regulated. Within a short time 


after noticing this catch, he had the bill re- 
jected. That is merely one of several instances 
to show the calibre of Rep. Higgins. He was 
instrumental in getting through the bill au- 
thorizing the Taunton city council to appoint 
a commission to take charge of the city’s 
lighting plant. 

Rep. Higgins was born in Stoughton, Jan, 
15, 1860. He was educated in the _ public 
schools. He has been a grocer for 26 years. 
He has served as treasurer of the Democratic 
city committee, and was a member of the com- 
mon council in 1906 and 1907. He is a member 
of. the Whittendon total abstinence society, 
M. C. O. F., Whittendon board of trade and 
business men’s association. 


ALBERT HOLWAY. 
One of the most popular republicans of the 
Cape, Rep. Albert Holway of Bourne came to 


1914 


the session of and at 
once achieved a reputation for carefulness 
and thoroughness that should make him 4 
leader in next year’s session should he return, 
as he probably will. 

Having experienced the trials and tribula- 
tions of a railroad station agent, Rep. Holway 
sought, first of all, to ameliorate the condi- 
tions under which he and other station agents 
are employed. Shorter and more definite hours 
of labor and a regulation of the general *on- 


the legislature for 
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ditions of railroad employes formed the basis 
of the legislation sponsored by him. His de- 
bates were marked by sincerity and by the 
lucidity with which he expressed his thoughts. 

The development of state highways through 
southeastern Massachusetts, special legislation 
pertaining to the development and reconstruc- 
tion of bridges, the development of rivers and 
harbors and legislation pertaining to fish and 
game also attracted his heartiest support. 

The Cape district received special attention 
both from the legislature and by the state 
commissions that are entrusted with the power 
to develop the highways and the rivers and 
harbors. While large cities experienced diffi- 
culty in obtaining harbor appropriations, Rep. 
Holway succeeded in obtaining comparatively 
big sums for the harbors in his district. The 
Cape as a whole fared exceedingly well in that 
matter. During the hearings on the Cape Cod 
canal propositions before the special _ state 
commissions, Rep. Holway was always con- 
spicuous and the commissioners were im- 
pressed by the fact that Rep. Holway was 
imbued with the eminent desire of securing 
regulations that would not abrogate the rights 
of the people he represented at the state 
house. 

Rep. Holway served as a member of the 
committee on taxation and was assigned to 
report many of the important taxation laws 
recommended by that committee. His attitude 
on the redistribution of the corporate fran- 
chise taxes, the bill removing the arbitrary 
right of the taxation commissioner to ‘‘doom” 
cities and towns on questionable information 
and on the many constitutional amendments 
revising the antiquated tax laws showed him 
to be a member not impressed by fads and 
fancies but by facts and figures. 

Rep. Holway was born in Sandwich on Aug. 
28, 1872, and was graduated from the public 
schools. He is an edge-tool maker and post- 
master and railroad station agent. He has 
served as a selectman of Bourne, was chair- 
man of the board of assessors for five years 
and chairman of the overseers of poor one 
year. He is a past master of DeWitt Clinton 
lodge, A. F. & A. M.,: past chancellor of 
Manomet lodge, K. of P., and a member of 
the Improved Order of Red Men. 


JOHN B. HULL, JR. 
state tax was held down 
$11,000,000 figure this year 


That the 
around the 


to 


is a 


to 
under 
for this belongs to the ways and means com- 


marvel 
tion 


those who have followed 
the dome and 


legisla- 
most of the credit 


mittee for if that committee had been at all 
inclined to be generous there is no question 
but that the tax would have reached a much 
higher figure than it did. 

One of the strong forces for economy on this 
committee during the session just closed was 
Rep. John B. Hull, Jr., of Great Barrington, 
republican member from the 8th Berkshire 
dist. This was Rep. Hull’s second year on 
the ways and means committee and the ex- 
perience he had already acquired in the work 
of that body enabled him to put the hooks 


into many an appropriation bill. that was 
backed up by political influence rather than 
merit. He regarded good roads as one of the 


greatest economics the state can undertake 
and he worked harder for improved highways 
than any other member of the legislature. As 
a result of his labor six bills carrying appro- 
priations for good roads in Berkshire and the 
other western counties became law, they being 
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the only appropriations for the purpose made 
by the legislature. 

But Rep. Hull did not hesitate to lend his 
support to needy legislation even if they did 
call for expenditures of the state’s money. A 
good illustration of this was his activity in 
behalf of the bill looking to a more liberal 
policy with regard to the development of our 
wild and forest lands. This bill called for 
an expenditure of $20,000 a year, fcr five years, 
in the purchase of woodland, or land suitable 
for timber cultivation, which shall be devel- 
oped and reforested in a manner tending to 
increase the public enjoyment therefrom and 
to protect and conserve the water supply of the 
commonwealth. 

This bill will result in time to better dis- 
tribution of tax burdens by increasing the val- 
uation of tracts now barren and unproductive. 
Rep. Hull led the fight for this measure and 
got it through the house by an overwhelming 
vote. The service he rendered to the state 
on this measure alone was sufficient to en- 
title him to greater honors in the service of 
the state. 

Rep. Hull again worked hard to bring about 
a satisfactory solution of the transportation 
problem in western Massachusetts as well as 
for all other bills in the interest of Berkshire 
county. 

Rep. Hull was born in Stockbridge, July 17, 
1871. He graduated from the Massachusetts 
Agricultural college in 1891. He is a coal] 
merchant. For 12 years he has been secretary 
of the republican town committee. Besides 
serving on the important committee on ways 
and means this year, he was also a member of 
the committee on rules, Known as_ the 
“speaker’s cabinet.’’ 


FREDERICK W. HURLBURT. 

Rep. Frederick W. Hurlburt, a fourth-year 
member from Worcester, was recognized as 
one of the most thorough and conscientious 
republicans of the legislature this year. 


~ 


In his first terms Rep. Hurlburt served on 
the committees on public service, insurance 
and constitutional amendments. He was reap- 
pointed this year chairman of the insurance 
committee. 

Rep. Hurlburt was deeply interested in the 
Quinsigamond bridge bill. He asserted that 
the city of Worcester should not be asked to 
pay more than its share of the cost and 
fought against the measure reported which 
shifted the street car company’s share onto 
the taxpayers. 

Largely through the efforts of Rep. Hurlburt, 
the committee on constitutional amendments 
sent more matters to the people for their final 
judgment than ever before in the history of 


the legislature. He was in charge of the 
resolve for the taking of land for home- 
‘steads. His action on insurance legislation 


indicated that he has no regard for high-flown 
and nonsensical legislation and that his up- 
permost desire is to enact laws that will re- 
dound to the interest of no class, but for the 
general good of all. 

Rep. Hurlburt was born in Worcester on 
Oct. 4, 1859, and was graduated from the pub- 
lic schools. For thirty-three years he was em- 
ployed by the Worcester & Nashua and the 
Boston & Maine railroads as clerk, ticket agent 
and freight cashier. eHe is a member of the 
Worcester County Republican club and an en- 
thusiastic Odd Fellow. He served on _ the 


special congressional redistricting committee 
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JAMES M. HURLEY. 

legislator was lost to the _ state 
when Rep. James M. Hurley of Marlboro re- 
signed from the house to take up the posi- 
tion of postmaster at Marlboro, to which he 
was appointed by Pres. Wilson .and confirmed 
by the United States senate during the latter 
part of the session. But what was the state’s 
loss has proved the federal government’s gain 
for Mr. Hurley is proving an able and effi- 
cient postmaster. 

No appointment of a Massachusetts man by 
the present administration at Washington gave 
so much pleasure to the members of the state 
legislature as did the selection of Rep. Hur- 
ley. The latter was one of the most popular 
the house as well 
and hardworking 


An able 


men ever elected to serve in 
one 


as of the most faithful 


legislators that ever occupied a seat in that 
historic chamber. 

Rep. Hurley has made rapid strides in the 
political world since he first entered it. His 
public career began in 1909, only five years 


ago, as a member of the Marlboro common 
council. He served two years in that body 


and one year in the board of aldermen. From 
there he went to the legislature serving there 
in 1912, 1913 and part of this year. While in 
the house he served on the committees on pub- 
lic service and payrolls and as clerk of the 
committee on cities. 

The Marlboro man was faithful at all times 
to the principles of the democratic party of 
which he is a loyal member. He supported all 
progressive and humane legislation and stood 
by every one of the governor’s recommenda- 
tions. During his service in the house, he 
secured the passage of several measures in the 
interest of his particular district. 

Rep. Hurley was born in Marlboro on Dec. 
27, 1882 and graduated from the public schools. 
He is in the real estate and insurance busi- 
ness. He is a member of the Knights of Col- 
umbus, A. O. F. and the Nebegonga Boat 
club, 

JEREMIAH J. KELLY. 

Of: the several first year members of the 
Boston delegation in the 1914 house none can 
point to a better record for a year’s legis- 
lative work than Jeremiah J. Kelly, repre- 
senting the 22nd Suffolk dist. It would be 
a good thing for the legislature and for the 
citizens of the state if there were more men 
of the stamp of Rep. Kelly included in the 
membership of the general court each year. 
There are constant complaints made that there 
are too many lawyers and not enough plain 
everyday citizens gifted with no special legis- 
lative talents except sound common-sense in 
the legislature. . 

Rep. Kelly proved himself a legislator who 
was in touch with the common people—a man 
who was a friend of labor and of the work- 
ingman. ‘There’ was no firmer friend of or- 
ganized labor in either branch than Rep. Kelly 
and he supported every measure designed to 
favor the interests of the workingman. 

Rep. Kelly was one of the strongest sup- 
porters of Gov. Walsh in the legislature. If 
every democrat in the house and senate had 
rallied to the side of Gov. Walsh as did Rep. 
Kelly during the session there would have been 
many more of the governor’s measures passed. 

For seventeen years Rep. Kelly has enjoyed 
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“Speaker’s . Cabinet” 


26, 1881. 
schools, Hopkinson school in Boston and Har- 


the confidence of the voters of Ward 22 irre- 
spective of party affiliations and it is an as- 
sured fact that he will be back on Beacon hill 
when the 1915 session opens. He favored the 
Lomasney-Robinson city charter bill providing 
for the increase in the membership of the city 
council from 9 to 17 and in so doing he was 
merely carrying out the wishes of the voters 
of his district who favor the proposed change. 
He has been for years the leader in Ward 
22 democratic politics and is president of his 
ward democratic club. Ten years ago, in 1904, 
he also served in the house but retired after 
his initial year preferring to direct affairs from 
his position as president of the ward club. 
Rep. Kelly was born in Ireland in March, 
1863. His parents came to this country when 
he was quite young and he was educated in 
the public schools of Boston. His affiliations 
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with fraternal orders and societies are num- 
erous and he is a member of the Roxbury 
council, Knights of Columbus, Massachusetts 
Catholic Order of Foresters; Tremont Lodge, 
Ancient Order United Workmen and Division 
16, Ancient Order of Hibernians. 


VICTOR F. JEWETT. 
The distinguished service rendered in his first 
two years of consecutive service by Rep. Victor 
Francis Jewett of Lowell was recognized and 
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rewarded this year when he was assigned to 


the committee on rules and railroads. Ap- 


-pointment to the committee on railroads when 
so imposing a matter as the reorganization of 


the railroad interests confronted the legislature 
is in itself a recognition of merit and ability 
but to be further honored by selection for the 
is an added distinction 
that few young members of the Massachusetts 
legislature ever have enjoyed. 

Rep. Jewett was born in Tyngsboro on Nov. 
He was graduated from the public 


vard University in the class of 1905. He is a 


member of the Harvard Club of New York, 
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club, Benjamin Butler Veteran Firemen’s as- 
sociation and Co. K, of the 6th Mass. Infantry. 
He has served two years in the Lowell Com- 
mon council and was president of that body in 
1910. Not only because of his military asso- 
ciations but because of his Lowell citizenship, 
Rep. Jewett was one of the foremost protes- 
tants to the bill which reduced the tenure of 
office of the adjutant-general and subsequently 
caused the retirement of Gardner W. Pearson. 
WILLIAM W. KENNARD. 

Rep. William W. Kennard of Somerville was 
one of the foremost members of the house and 
one of the most conscientious and dignified 
members of his party. As plain ‘‘Bill’’ Kennard 
he was one of the most jovial, friendly and 
courteous members of the legislature; as Rep. 
William W. Kennard he was a model of legis- 
lative influence. 

As chairman of ‘the committee on cities, 
Rep. Kennard occupied one of the most im- 
posing billets in the legislature. It was his com- 
mittee that gave to three towns the charters 
that will raise them to the dignity of cities 
and it was also his committee that considered 
the very serious problems that confront local 
management. It was a by word of the legis- 
lature that no proponent of legislation, no matter 
how lengthy his plea might be, or no opponent 
of legislation was granted an unfair hearing 
before the committee over which Rep. Ken- 
nard presided. Near the closing days of the 
session, the members of the committee testi- 
fied their loyalty to him by presenting him with 
a splendid gift. It was also said that the re- 
ports that came out of the committee on ci- 
ties were less abused than those from any 
other committee of the legislature. 

Rep. Kennard also served with honor on the 


committee on election laws. While he acknowl- 
edges allegiance to a party that was frequent- 
ly arraigned for possessing a precocious bump 
of conservativeness, it was the progressive 
tendencies of Rep. Kennard and other young 
leaders of the party that caused the G. O. 
P. to preserve much of its latent power and 
force. He was one of the ardent advocates of 
the corrupt practices act because he believes 
that it is absolutely essential to the safety of 
the commonwealth that the average voter must 
be assured that politics is not a corrupt game, 
but a serious and honorable problem. 

While Rep. Kennard was in hearty accord 
with the principles espoused by his party ex- 
cept when they did not conform to general jus- 
tice and to the welfare of the state as a 
whole, he was in thorough accord with the 
proposed development of the Merrimac river 
and with the upbuilding of the eastern sea- 
ports. The affairs of immediate local interest 
to Somerville found in him an earnest, stead- 
fast and capable supporter. 

Rep. Kennard was born in Somerville, Sept. 
8, 1874. He was graduated from the public 
schools, matriculated at Harvard college, and 
was graduated from Harvard law school in 
1900. He is a practicing attorney. He is promi- 
nent in Masonic circles. Rep. Kennard served 
in the legislature in 1912-’13, and was a mem- 
ber of the committees on cities, election laws 
and water supply. 


JAMES T. KENNEY. 

The city of Boston has never had a more 
loyal representative on Beacon hill or one 
more zealous for the interests of his district 
and his city than was Rep. James T. Kenney 
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of Roxbury who represented the 2ist Suffolk 
dist. in the 1914 house. The record which 
Rep. Kenney established for himself during 
his initial session of 1911 was a most excel- 
lent one but it was fully equalled if not sur- 
passed by his work during the past year. 

As a typical instance of Rep. Kenney’s abil- 
ity and the resulting confidence placed’ in 
him by his fellow legislators, it may be stated 
that he bore the brunt of the work of the 
committee on harbors and public lands of 
which he was a member. That comniittee had 
several important measures which were re- 
ported out from the body and later wert to 
ways and means. Probably the three most im- 
portant were the $1,000,000 appropriation for 
the development of the Merrimac river, the 
$100,000 appropriation for the development of 


the Taunton river, and the “omnibus bill’ 
calling) for the expenditure of $130,000 on 
rivers and harbors all over the state. Rep. 
Kenney was entrusted with all three of these 
measures to handle in the house and the con- 
sensus of opinion after the fate of the meas- 
ures was determined was that they could not 
have been placed in more capable hands. 
Rep. Kenney is a labor man, and has a large 


acquaintance in the district from which he 
comes. He has been a delegate of the Boston 


central labor union for 16 years and is a for- 
mer president of the Musicians’ union, former 
president of Division 50, A. O. H., and many 
other organizations. As a result. of these 
many labors, social and fraternal ties, Rep. 
Kenney was one of the most popular members 
of last year’s house and it is certain that his 
political future is bright. : 

He is a firm believer in district representa- 
tion in the city council and consistently fa- 
vored the larger city council membership. He 
was active in advocacy of the bill which would 
increase the council from 9 to 17. 


Rep. Kenney was born in Central Falls, 
R. I., June 20, 1870, and was educated in 
the public schools. He is a musician and is 


engaged in newspaper work. As a member of 
the house in 1911 he served on the committee 
on public lighting. 


MICHAEL B. KENNEY. 

A young member of the Boston democracy 
who made good in his first year’s service was 
Rep. Michael B. Kenney of Ward 17. Rep. 
Kenney established for himself a legislative 
record that should be a sure vote-winner in 
the primaries. 

Mayor Curley, who also hails from the 17th 
Suffolk dist. had no more loyal supporter in 
the 1914 house than Rep. Kenney. There were 
quite a few big measures .before the members 
in which the city of Boston, and _ especially 
the mayor, was interested. Probably the most 
important of these was the Boston charter 
bill providing for district representation in the 
city council. 

Believing this legislation to be a step back- 
ward Mayor Curley opposed it and he was 
ably supported by Rep. Kenney, who did his 
best to refeat the bill. Rep. Lomasney was 
too strong and the bill won out, with a ref- 
erendum attached, by a handful of votes. In 
other measures affecting the interests of the 
city of Boston and its people, Rep. Kenney 
lined up with the side which he considered 
right and for the welfare of the voters. Thus 
he fought the double-platoon bill, which pro- 
vided for a two-shift system in the fire de- 
partments of the larger cities and which if 
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passed would have saddled an expense of sev- 
eral hundred thousand dollars on the city 
or resulted in great reductions of the fire- 
men’s pay. For his work against this meas- 
ure the voters of Boston and the firemen owe 
a debt of gratitude to Rep. Kenney. 

Michael B. Kenney was born in Boston 
on Nov. 19, 1882, and educated in the public 
schools, graduating from the Dearborn Gram- 


mar school. He is engaged in the printing 
business. He is a member of the Tammany 
Club. He is a Red Man, a member of the 


Franklin association and the I. P. P. A. U. 
During the last session he served on the 


committee on federal relations, which report- 
ed several important resolves to the national 
legislature protesting against or favoring cer- 
tain legislation before congress for action. 


JOHN R. KIGGINS. 

A young Lowell democrat who made good in 
his first year on Beacon hill and who gave 
promise of rising higher in politics was Rep. 
John R. Kiggins of Lowell, hailing from the 
19th Middlesex dist. Coming from a mill city, 
it was natural that Rep. Kiggins should de- 
vote himself to legislation affecting labor con- 
ditions and similar measures of interest to 
the mill workers who comprise in a large part 
the voting population of the city of Lowell. 

Rep. Kiggins united with the rest of the 
Lowell delegation in securing the passage of 
much legislation affecting the city which sent 
him to the legislature. He fought hard for 
the passage of the bill to authorize Lowell to 
establish a municipal market, believing that 
the poor people of the city would be benefited 
by such a_ proposition. In advocating this 
measure Rep. Kiggins showed himself to be 
in the van of constructive legislation for he 


saw that the trend of the times 
public ownership in many lines. 
As a democrat Rep. Kiggins was faithful to 
his party platform and stood by every single 
plank in it. He also supported the governor 


is toward 


in the house and it was due to the loyalty 
of just such men as the young Lowell legis- 
lator that the governor was able to work in 
such harmony with the legislative department 
during the past session. 

Rep: Kiggins favored the amendment to 
the child labor laws as passed by the 1913 
legislature along the same lines that practical- 
ly all the members from the mill cities advo- 
cated. Knowing firsthand the conditions 
among the poor workers in the Lowell mills 
he was of the opinion that a physical test 
should be substituted in place of an arbitrary 
age limit in determining the age at which a 
child might work in the mills. 

In the ordinary course of events Rep. Kig- 
gins will be back in his seat in the house 
chamber when the 1915 session opens, for he 
has earned a re-election at the hands of his 
constituents. His initial year’s work is espe- 
cially notable because of the ease with which 
he picked up the threads of his legislative 
duties despite the fact that he was unfamiliar 
with them and has had no previous political 
experience at all. 

John R. Kiggins was born in Charlotte, 
P. E. I., but his parents came to Massachu- 
setts when he was very young and he re- 
ceived his education in the Lowell public 


schools. He later graduated from Holy Angels’ 
college, Buffalo, N. Y., and from St. Dunstan 
college in Canada. He is a member of the 


Knights of Columbus, the Sacred Heart society 
and is president of the Holy Name society of 
Lowell. 


CHARLES A. KIMBALL. 

When a man comes to the house and is for- 
tunate enough to be assigned to a committee 
which considers a subject with which he had 
actual experience, he immediately takes high 
rank in its membership. This was the case 
with Rep. Charles A. Kimball of Littleton, who 


served his first term in the house of 1914 from 
the 1lith Middlesex district. He was for four 
years a teacher in the Worcester academy 
and the Fitchburg high school and served on 
the school committee of Littleton and natural- 
ly gained an intimate working knowledge of 
educational problems in these positions. 


Before he came to the legislature, Rep. 
Kimball.served his own town as_ selectman, 
assessor, overseer of poor, auditor, treasurer 


and collector of taxes, on the school commit- 
tee and as town registrar and clerk. So that 
he was thoroughly familiar with town govern- 
mental affairs and his knowledge of this sub- 
ject rendered him of great value in the con- 
sideration of the many bills that come to the 
legislature annually dealing with the problems 
of different townships. 


Rep. Kimball was born in Littleton, Feb. 
23, 1867, and received his education in the 
public schools, Lawrence academy, Phillips 


Exeter and Yale. He worked in a railroad of- 
fice two years, then took up teaching and is 
at present engaged in the farming business, 
He is a Mason and master of the Littleton 
Grange. He was interested in all legislation 
dealing with the agrcultural problem and op- 
posed the various bills to further hamper the 
farmer and producer. 


RICHARD KNOWLES. 

As a capable defender of party principles 
and an earnest advocate of political reforma- 
tion, Rep. Richard Knowles of New Bedford 
established a reputation that very few first 


year members enjoy. This modest young man 
became one of the most popular and respected 
members of the legislature. 

Rep. Knowles soon showed the party leaders 
that courage was one of his best assets. When 
the Charter Guard held up the $350,000 New 
Bedford harbor bill because two members of 
the delegation voted for the Boston charter 
bill, Rep. Knowles went to the speaker’s chair 
and told Speaker Cushing that he and the 
republican leaders were playing ‘‘mighty poor 
politics” if they expected to defeat the port 


bill unless the two New Bedford members re- 
Soon after that 


eanted from their position. 


the Charter Guard withdrew its opposition to 
the harbor bill. 

At about the same time, Rep. Knowles re- 
ceived a protest from a labor union because 
of his attitude on the anti-injunction bill. He 
immediately advised the union that the mem- 
bers of the legislature would be vastly more 
benefited by information before a bill was act- 
ed upon than by protests after the action was 
taken. 

In addition to the port bill, Rep. Knowles 
worked hard for the passage of the textile 
school bills, which allowed the schools more 
money than they ever before had received, for 
the New Bedford and Fairhaven bridge billand 
for the “‘shellfish’’ bill. 

Rep. Knowles was born in Boston on Jan. 1, 
1889. He graduated from the Harvard Law 
school in 1911 and is a practising attorney. 
He was a member of the New Bedford com- 
mon council two years, one year acting as 
president of the body. 


JOSEPH O. KNOX. 
Few first year members of the Massachusetts 
legislature ever came to Beacon Hill better 


‘ 


equipped for the duties of a law maker and 
member of the great and general court than 
Rep. Joseph O. Knox of Somerville, represent- 
ing the 26th Middlesex district in the lower ~ 
branch. Mr, Knox has ranked high in the pub= — 
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lic life of his home city and his service there 
was of a calibre that assured the voters of 
Somerville of faithful and efficient representa- 
tion at the state house this year. 

As president of the Somerville board of Al- 
dermen in 1912 Mr. Knox established a record 
that has endeared him in the hearts of the cit- 
izens of that city. As a member of the house 
for 1914 he continued his sterling service with 
the result that his friends are confident that 
Rep. Knox has only just begun to ‘‘come’”’ in 
politics. 

Speaker Cushing appointed him to the com- 
mittee on street railways where he easily got 
the hang of things and proved himself one of 
the most faithful and conscientious members 
of that hardworked aggregation of solons. He 
had a hand in the passage of the so-called 
“overcrowding” bill which was the first piece 
of legislation ever put upon the Bay State 
statute books prohibiting the overcrowding of 
ears on street railways. Fortunately for his 
committee it did not have to consider the big 
street railway merger proposition that was 
launched near the end of the session. This 
proposition was taken off the committee’s 
hands by the public service commission which 
is now considering it. 

The local interests of Somerville were well 
eared for in the hands: of Rep. Knox wno 
worked hard together with his confreres from 
that city in behalf of the welfare of the munic- 
ipality and the citizens, 

Rep. Knox is a republican of the progressive 
type and is in favor of all measures that are 
truly progressive although he has ever been 
eareful to keep off the dangerous shores of any 
proposition that might tend toward radicalism. 
He favored the referendum of woman suffrage 
to the voters on the ground that the time has 
come in Massachusetts when the _ question 
should be settled for good and all by the elec- 
torate. 

Joseph O. Knox was born in Charlestown on 
May 28, 1878 and was educated in the public 
schools, graduating from the Mechanics Art 
High School of Boston. He is a travelling 
salesman and is a member of the United Com- 
mercial Travelers club. He was president of 
his ward and city committee in Somerville in 
1911 and served in the board of aldermen in 
1910, 1911 and 1912, being president in his last 
year on the board. He is a Mason and an Odd 
Fellow and holds membership in the Clarendon 
Club and on the West Somerville board of 
trade, 


JOSEPH LA FLAMME. 
One of the strong men of the Worcester 
county delegation in the house this year was 
Joseph La Flamme of Sturbridge who served 


his ‘in the lower legislative 


initial session 
branch as a representative of the 5th Worces- 


ter district. In him the democracy gained as 
loyal an adherent and as faithful a supporter as 
ever was enrolled on Beacon hill for Rep. La 
Flamme proved himself a strong party man 
and one who stood by the platform enunciated 
by the democracy last fall. 

Rep. La Flamme is a product of the district 
and town which sent him to the state house 
and consequenthy he was in a position to know 
what was best for the interests of his con- 
stituents. He was ever watchful in his pain- 
staking efforts to perform his duties toward 
his district and the state at large and now 
that the session is over and another campaign 
under way it is the concensus of opinion among 


those who know politics that Rep. La Flamme 
will be back in his seat when the 1915 ses- 
sion convenes in January. " 

It is not common for a first year member 
to become popular with his fellow solons dur- 
ing his first session but Rep. La Flamme ac- 
complished this feat and at prorogation he did 
not have an enemy in the state house and 
had possessed himself of a host of warm 
friends and admirers. He also made a favor- 
able impression with the democratic leaders 
for his zeal in behalf of the democratic party 
and the prinsiples of it was unmistakable. In 
all matters of legislation he showed himself to 
be a progressive democrat and favored all 
measures which would tend to bring the gov- 
ernment back into the hands of the people. 

Speaker Cushing appointed him to the com- 
mittee on towns because of his knowledge of 
the intracies of the many matters that an- 
nually come before that committee. He was 
especially equipped for his work on that com- 
mittee by reason of the fact that prior to his 
coming to Beacon hill he had been very promi- 
nent in the affairs of his home town, having 
served as auditor for three years, asSeSsor for 
one year, and selectman for two years. 

He was born in Sturbridge on May 28, 1878, 
and was educated in the public schools there. 
He conducts a general store in the town and 
is one of its most influential citizens. 

CHARLES S. LAWLER. 

In his second year in the house, as in his 
first, Rep. Charles S. Lawler of the 20th suffolk 
dist. made good in every respect and left no lin- 
gering doubts as to how he happened to be 
chosen twice as a democrat to represent a 


= 


Lawler 


normally republican district. Rep. is 
this fall a candidate for senator, and is of 
the type to give the district clean, able and in- 
telligent service. 

He was appointed to the committee on metro- 
politan affairs which deals with all the impor- 
tant matters concerning the metropolitan dis- 
trict and proved one of the most valuable mem- 
bers on that committee. His services were 
valued so highly by his colleagues on this com- 
mittee that he was appointed one of the three 
members of the fire-hazard committee, he be- 
ing the only democrat on this committee. This 
committee was appointed to draw up acts rel- 
ative to amending the present building laws of 
the metropolitan district and to also investi- 
gate the Melvin fire horror in Allston, which 
resulted in the loss of eight lives. After look- 
ing into that disaster and having decided that 
the only solution to problems of this sort was 
to make more stringent building laws, they 
set about to draw up amendments and they had 
their work cut out for them, for no other com- 
mittee had ever undertaken this task. And the 
fight that took place on the floor of the house 
for the passage of this act will long be re- 
membered as the measure was strenuously op- 
posed by the building trusts of the state. 

Although giving most of his time to this im 
portant work Rep. Lawler also found time to 
help in the passage of other measures which 
were of local interest to his district, among 
which were the bills for the improvement of 
navigation in Dorchester bay and another for 
the purifying the Neponset River and for the 
building of a tunnel to Dorchester. 

Representative Lawler was born in Boston 
on Sept. 17, 1879 and attended the public schools 
of that city. He is a printer by trade and is 
connected with the Boston Journal but for- 


merly was a foreman at the city printing plant. 
He is a member of the A, O, H., Heptasophs 
and the M. C. O. F. He has served on the 
Ward 24 democratic committee for four years 
and was a clerk of the committee on education 
in the legislature last year. 


FRANCIS X. LE BOEUF. 

A. solid, substantial Fall River citizen, who 
has served his city and state faithfully and 
well during the past three years as a repre- 
sentative of the 1ith Bristol dist. in the 
house, is Francis X. Le Boeuf. Mr. Le Boeuf 
is the type of legislator who does not enter 
public life in the hope of personal success or 
advancement but gives his best to the service 
of the state with that same patriotic purpose 
that causes men to take up arms in defense 


> 


- 


of their country in time of war. It would 
be well for the state and for the people of 
Massachusetts if there were more unselfish 


service given of the type represented by the 
Fall River legislator. Speaker Cushing appointed 
him to the committee-on public institutions, 
where he took especial interest in the com- 
mittee’s work. 

In local matters no city or town in the com- 
monwealth had a harder working legislator in 
its interests than Fall River found in Rep. 
Le Boeuf. He assisted materially in the pas- 
sage of the big Fall River appropriation bills 
amounting to several hundred thousand dollars 
which contained appropriations for. play- 
grounds, an almshouse, police and municipal 
departments, and schools. 

He refused to shirk his duties and respon- 
sibilities as a legislator by referring a piece 
of legislation to the voters and voted against 
the woman suffrage amendment, against the 
initiative and referendum, and against any 
other measure which carried a referendum 
with it. 

Francis X. Le Boeuf was born in St. Ours, 
Province of Quebec, on April —, 1853, and was 
educated in the public school there, later grad- 
uating from Dajanais Academy in St. Ours. 
But Canada was not to have Rep. Le Boeuf 
after he had got old enough to know better 
and he came to Fall River when a young 
man. He has been in the insurance business 
and for 13 years was a patrolman and inspec- 
tor in the police department. Before arriving 
on Beacon hill he seryed two years in the com- 
mon council. 


CHARLES A. LE GRO. 

Charles A. Le Gro of Palmer served his 
first year in the house of 1914 as the represen- 
tative of the 1st Hampden district. His work 
during the entire session was characterized by 
an individuality that proved the Palmer mem- 
ber to be a man with a mind of his own, and 
one who gave promise of being a leader and 
not a follower of the voters of his constit- 
uency. 

At the very opening of the session in the 
fight for the speakership he displayed his firm- 
ness of mind when he consistently refused to 
vote for the progressive candidate for speaker, 
but cast his ballot for a democrat even after 
the entire democracy swung over to Rep. 
George P. Webster, the progressive. As a dem- 
ocrat he favored the abolition of party enroll- 
ment at primaries, a measure which went 
through the lower branch with a referendum 
attached. 

On local legislation Rep. Le Gro devoted 
much time. He was also responsible for the 
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passage of a bill which provided for the reim- 
bursement of cities and towns for the loss of 
land used for fish hatcheries or game preserves. 
He introduced this bill himself, conducted the 
fight on it in the house, and watched it safely 
through the upper branch and under the quill 
of the governor. The measure was of especial 
import to the town of Palmer, which will be 
effected by the legislation. 

He sponsored the bill which provided that the 
town of Palmer should appropriate $2000 for the 
support and maintenance of the Wing memo- 
rial hospital in that town. As a member of 
the committee on mercantile affairs Rep. Le 
Gro had charge of several committee reports 
on the floor of the house during the year and 
made a creditable showing each time. 

Rep. Le Gro is a firm believer in representa- 
tive government and is opposed to any meas- 
ure that would tend to destroy it. This ac- 


counts for his stand against the initiative and 
referendum and the constitutional convention. 
He was opposed to all measures’ that would 
tend to destroy the sanctity of the Sabbath 
day, such_as Sunday baseball and Sunday gar- 
dening. 

Charles A. Le Gro was born in Columbia, N. 
H., on April 19, 1857, and was educated in 
the public schools there. He is a retired phar- 
macist, having withdrawn from that business 
in 1906. He is vice-president of the Palmer 
National Bank and trustee and auditor of the 
Palmer Savings Bank. He is widely known in 
fraternal and social circles of his home town, 
being a member of the Masons, Royal Arca- 
num, Ancient Order of United Workmen, and 
the Palmer business and social club. 


FRED O. LEWIS. 

Although Rep. Fred Oliver Lewis represent- 
ed only a part of the city of Lowell in the low- 
er branch of the legislature last year it was 
indeed fortunate for the entire city that he oc- 
cupied in seat in the house for it was his acute 
knowledge of municipal finance that clarified 
a situation that arose during the _ session 
which apparently boded ill for Lowell and its 
citizens. 

Lowell has a large outstanding bonded in- 
debtedness which required speedy liquidation 
last year. In orded to liquidate this debt a 
bill was submitted to the legislature calling for 
an issue of approximately $300,000 in bonds 
which was endorsed by the mayor of Lowell 
and the entire city government. Some fric- 
tion was met with when the state bureau of 
statistics objected to certain portions of the 
measure and shortly after the Lowell delega- 
tion in the house found themselves not en- 
tirely in accord with the bill as offered by the 
mayor. For a time it looked as though an un- 
pleasant situation with resultant damage to 
the city’s interests would occur. 

But it was the concrete suggestions of Rep. 
Lewis who took a hand in matters at this 
point that saved the day. His advice met with 
the approval of the Lowell city government, 
the members of the house from Lowell, and the 
bureau of statistics. Through his efforts the 
bill was cut in half and greatly clarified with 
the result that a threatened break between the 
eity government and the Lowell contingent in 
the house was averted, and the bill was passed. 

Rep. Lewis served on the committee on 
cities and was a tower of strength on all mat- 
ters of local legislation. A glance at his rec- 
ord for 1914 shows that he has made his mark 
and that he will be back in his seat when the 


curtain rises on the 1915 session next January. 
Fred O. Lewis was born in Lowell, June 
12, 1878, and graduated from the public schools. 
He is a pharmacist and consequently was much 
interested in all bills relating to. public health 
during 1914, 
He is very active in fraternal circles being 


a Mason, Knight of Pythias, a member of the 
Royal Arcanum, the Highland Club, and the 
Mt. Pleasant Golf Club. : 


E. ELLSWORTH LINCOLN. 

When the voters of the town of Dighton in 
the 5th Bristol representative district sent E. 
Ellsworth Lincoln as their choice for the 
house ofr the 1914 session, they selected a 
representative who has proven himself to be 
an able, honest, and conscientious public ser- 
var T. 

The town of Dighton was particularly fortu- 
nate during the past session to have no local 
matters of importance before the legislature, 
all pending bills on home measures having 
been disposed during 1913. With the- decks 


thus cleared of all cumbersome measures, Rep. 
Lincoln was able to devote himself to looking 
out for the interests of his town and protect- 
ing it from all hostile legislation. 

There were one or two measures, however, 
in which he took an active interest in behalf 
of his constituents. He was instrumental, to- 
gether with the other members from Bristol 
county, in securing the passage of the bill 
for the Bristol County Agricultural college. 
This school will be erected in Dighton and 
the bill called for an appropriation of $45,000. 
He also worked hard for the passage of the 
bill to extend the time for establishing the 
Dighton water supply district. He secured the 
passage of an amendment to the original act 
by which Dighton must begin to distribute 
water to consumers in the Dighton water sup- 
ply district within si xyears after the accept- 
ance of the proposition by the voters, 


Rep. Lincoln is a prominent paper manufac- 
turer of Dighton and it was on account of his 
inside knowledge of conditions effecting labor 
that he was appointed to the committee on 
labor. Rep. Lincoln opposed the bill for an 
eight hour day for tour workers in paper 
mills, realizing the hardship it would work up- 
on the small paper manufacturers of the state. 

Rep. Lincoln was born-in Dighton, July 20, 
1861, and was educated in the public schools 
there. He has served his town as a selectman 
and is a member of the school committee. 


AMOS Ree bh dts ee 
One of the independent republican members 
of the last legislature was Amos R. Little of 
Swampscott, who was serving his first term 


from the 12th Essex district. 
Mr. Little was a member of the committee 
and 


on banks and banking, in all the work 


of that body he took a deep 
prominent part. 

He was equally active in all the legislation 
pertaining to Lynn and Swampscott and work- 
ed as hard for their success as any member 
of the delegation. 

It was during consideration of the anti- 
parochial school amendment, however, that he 
showed his independence in a way that com- 
manded the respect of most members of the 
house, many of whom would like to have done 
the same as he. Mr. Little simply denounced 
the legislation as improper, declared it had no 
place before a Massachusetts legislature» in 
this generation and refused to remain in the 
chamber while it was being debated. F ; 

Rep. Little was born in Boston on Oct. 13, 
1880. He is a lawyer by profession. 


interest and a 


STUART: Li LITTLE. > oe 
After being a leader of the republican party 


in his of 


Newbury decided 


home town for a number 
Stuart L. Little of 
November to make his entry into legislative 
activities as a candidate for the lower branch 


years 


last . 
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of the 1914 general court. In this aspiration, 
as in practically everything else that he has 
set his mind on, Mr. Little was successful and 
as a result the town of Newbury secured one 
of, the best representatives that it ever had 
on Beacon Hill. 

Mr. Little was born in Newbury on Oct. 5, 
1869, and was educated in the public schools 
of that town. Despite his varied private in- 
terests he became one of the most prominent 
citizens in town affairs. Among other public 
offices he has been a member of the school 
board for 15 years, of which time he has act- 
ed as chairman for 10 years. He has been 
chairman of the republican town committee 
for four years. He served as chairman of 
the building committee of the Newbury 
Grange Building erected in 1912. His frater- 
nal and social affiliations are many and _ in- 
clude membership in the Newburyport lodge, 
Knignts of Pythias where he was at one time 
chancellor. He is also a member of the An- 
cient Order of United Workmen, the Grange, 
and the Essex Club. 

MARTIN M. LOMASNEY. 

There is no more potent force for good in 
the Massachusetts legislature than Rep. Martin 
M. Lomasney of the Highth Suffolk district. 
It may also be said with equal truth that there 
has not been a legislator on Beacon hill in a 
generation who has been able at all times to 
command the following that the same Martin 
M. Lomasney can always get when he wants it. 

Rep. Lomasney is the strongest strategist 


the democratic party in Boston has produced 
one of the ablest public 
study of 


in years as well as 


servants. He has made a general 


conditions in the state as a whole and in Bos- 
ton particularly that makes him the best in- 
formed man in the legislature on general and 
Boston legislation. 

Mr. Lomasney was again the minority leader 
of the house this year. Ofttimes, however, 
he was the majority leader, for he carried a 
majority of the lower branch with him on 
many occasions. He was active on every im- 
portant measure affecting the public welfare 
and he deserves much credit for many of the 
progressive pieces of legislation that were 
placed upon the statute books by the 1914 
legislature. He stood loyally by and fought 
for all of Gov. Walsh’s important recommenda- 
tions and vetoes and it is in a large measure 
due to his political sagacity and influence that 
the governor met with such great success 
throughout the session. 

The biggest accomplishment of Mr. Lomas- 
ney during the past session, however, and the 
one which best illustrates the power and in- 
fluence of the Boston leader, was the passage 
of. the bill to increase the membership of the 
Boston city council to seventeen members and 
to provide for district representation rather 
than by election at large. Some of the most 
powerful interests in the state, men of great 
wealth and influence, the same who were suc- 
cessful in keeping the Boston charter intact 
ever since it was foisted upon the voters of 
Boston by a republcan legislature, opposed the 
larger council proposition. All of the news- 
papers who could in any way be influenced by 
these forces denounced it. Speaker Cushing 
himself took the floor against it. Yet, against 
all of these forces, Rep. Lomasney triumphed. 
The bill was passed by both branches of the 
legislature and was signed by the governor and 
will be voted upon by the citizens of Boston 
_at.the coming state election. ‘ 


Rep. Lomasney was again appointed to the 
committee on metropolitan affairs this year. 
He did not want any other committee assign- 
ment for he felt that on this body he could 
do the most effective work for Boston. He has 
never sought very important committee places. 
Of course, he has friends who seek them and 
they get them. But Mr. Lomasney feels that 
the best work in the legislative field can be 
accomplished by the man who has go en- 
tangIng committee alliances for then his sword 
is his own and is his to use at will. 

No member of the legislature has had a 
more varied or interesting political career 
than Rep. Lomasney. He was born in Boston, 
1859. For six years, 1893, 1894, 1895, and 
again 1901, 1902 and 1903, he was a member 
of the Boston board of aldermen. In 1896 and 
1897 he was a member of the board of al- 
dermen and of the senate. In 1899 he went to 
the house. He stayed out of public life there- 
after until 1905, when he came back to the 
house and has gone back each year but one 
since and will continue to serve in that 
branch just as long as he wants to, for the 
eitizens of Ward 8 know and respect him and 
lock upon him as a personal friend and pro- 
tector. : 

Mr. Lomasney has been variously contem- 
plated by the legislators from the different 
parts of the commonwealth. The republican 
legislators from the great cities outside of 
Boston have been schooled to look upon him 
as a dictator and boss, while the rustic legis- 
lator from the country districts expected to 
find him equipped with a set of horns. As for 
the democratic members from Boston and 
elsewhere, however, they have always regard- 
ed him justly, as a very wise and sagacious 
leader of great ability. Of late the men of 
the other parties as well as from the country 
districts, as they have come to know him, 
have come to hold a similar opinion of him. 
The city of Boston and the state as a whole 
would indeed lose the services of a great public 
servant if Hon. Martin M. Lomasney should 
retire to private life. 


HENRY FOLLANSBEE LONG, 


first-year member of the house of 1914 
came to Beacon hill with a wealth of 
in public office, was Rep Henry 
Long of Topsfield, a republican, 
the 24th Essex dist. Rep. Long 


ON 
who 
exverience 
Follanshee 
representing 


is oniy 31 years old, yet he has held practically 
every important office in his home town. 
people of 


This 


alonile shows that the his ,. town 


have implicit faith in his ability and integrity 
ana that he never failed them is attested by 
his election to the house, 

The «istrict represented by Mr. Long is 
comprised of the towns of Essex, Hamilton, 
Ipswich, Middleton, Rowley, Topsfield and 
Wenham, so that the young legislator had 
plenty of work cut out for him to take care 
of the interests of these various communities. 
He succeeded in getting through a number of 
bills of local benefit to those towns, among 
them a bill to permit Ipswich to make an ad- 
ditional water loan, and a bill relative to the 
taking of smelts in Rowley. 

The best work done by Rep. Long during 
the year, however, was in opposition to meas- 
ures aimed at the state treasury. The Tops- 
field man realized the need of economy in the 
administration of state affairs, he appreciated 
that the tax burdens were already loading 


down the small consumers who ultimately pay 
the bills of every kind, and he accordingly 
went after all measures asking for appropria- 
tion of the state’s money with a good-sized 
harpoon, He also served on the committee on 
water supply and on this body helped to 
straighten out a number of perplexing situa- 
tions relating to the condition of the water 
supply in different sections of the state. 

Rep. Long was born in Topsfield, Sept. 29, 
1883, and was educated in the public schools 
and the Salem Commercial school. He is 
treasurer of the Waban Rose Conservatories. 
He has served his town as auditor, select- 
man, assessor, trustee of the town library, 
and commissioner of trust funds. He is chair- 
man of the board of selectmen and of the as- 
sessors, and is chairman of the republican 
town committee, having been chairman for 
the past five years. Has served as selectman 
last four years. He is also a director of the 
Essex County republican club and a member 
of the I. O. O. F. (past grand) master of the 
grange, A. O. U. W., Masons, Rebekahs, Es- 
sex Institute and a director of the Topsfield 
Historical society, and a member of the Bos- 
ton Bank Officers’ association. 

. WILLIAM J. LOOK, 

Rep.“ William J. Look of Tisbury has served 
four years in the legislature with honor and 
distinction. This year he was assigned to the 
chairmanship of the important committee on 
roads and bridges and was given a place on 
fisheries and game, where he rendered valua- 
ble service in the recodification of the com- 
prehensive fish and game laws. 
which 


His legislative experience, 


was pre- 


ceded by a long and valuable career in local 


offices, enabled Rep. Look to grasp the intri- 
cacies of legislation with speed and facility. 
Presiding over the committee on roads and 


bridges, he conducted the hearings before that 
committee with a speed and precision which 
enabled the committee to clear its docket ear- 
ly and with a fairness that was very frequent- 
ly commented upon by the petitioners of legis- 
lation and the opponents who appeared as wit- 
nesses before the committee. 

Rep. Look is a republican in all that the 
term implies. He considers himself bound in 
honor to support the party platform and it is 
admitted that his pertinent advice was always 
considered helpful by less younger members 
who guided the dictates of that party. 

He was favorable to all legislation that 
tended to propogate the fishing industry of 
the state and while he recognized that the 
summer tourist business is of vast importance 
to the business interests he was unalterably 
opposed to any loose-jointed legislation that 
would enable the summer visitors to deplete 
the stock of fish that is annually distributed 
by the state department. AS a member of 
the committee on roads and bridges he was 
keenly alert to conserve the interests of the 
commonwealth and also to protect the inter- 
ests of big and little municipalities - upon 
whom was conferred the burden for the main- 
tenance and repairing of the many bridges 
that dot the state. 

Highway appropriations under the _ small 
towns’ act interested Rep. Look and his dis- 
trict received serious consideration from the 
highway commission in the construction of 
state-aided roads. His effort to increase the 
salaries of the judiciary of his district was 
also fruitbearing. 
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Rep. Look was born in Tisbury, June 20, 
1867, and he attended the public schools of 
his native town. He is prominent in Masonic 
circles, was master of Martha’s Vineyard 
lodge, A. F. & A. M., four years, and was dis- 
trict deputy grand master of the 27th Mason- 
ic district two years. He was a member of 
the republican town committee 19 years, as- 
sessor and overseer of the poor twelve years, 
during six years of which he was chairman, 
and was county commissioner six years. He 


served in the house in 1911-12-18. 
FREDERICK H. LUCKE. 
In the person of Frederick H. Lucke of 


Worcester there is recognized by his vast army 
of friends a legislator of senatorial capacity. 
Should Rep. Lucke aspire to further honors, his 
Worcester constituents would undoubtedly re- 
ward his splendid service both as a member of 


the common council and board of aldermhen of 
Worcester and as a member of the general 
court. Rep. Lucke may pride himself on the 


fact that no other member of the state legisla- 
ture can boast of more friends than he and 
that this friendship has been cemented by close 
application to duty and a commendable deter- 
mination to treat legislation alone upon its 
merits. 

Five years of service in the governing bodies 
of the Heart of the Commonwealth had found- 
ed a structure of: legislative knowledge which 
stood the popular Worcester representative in 
good stead. That structure was broadened by 
previous service in the legislator. Experience 


impressed upon Rep. Lucke the fact that ta 
secure favorable consideration of legislation in 
the early stages is far more beneficial than ta 
orate and exhort and otherwise waste time 
after the cause is hopelessly lost. Rep. Lucke 
made few speeches from the floor of the house 
but his presence in the various committee 
rooms always commanded most respectful at- 
tention. ; 

The alert legislator devoted much of his time 
in securing a favorable report from the com- 
mittee on roads and bridges on the bill which 
would permit of the construction of a modern 
highway bridge over the splendid Lake Quin- 
sigamond. He also worked earnestly for the 
legislative petition to establish the salary of 
Judge Samuel G. Utley of the Worcester dis- 
trict court and he was equally prominent in 
his advocacy of the many matters of smaller 
legislative moment but of considerable import- 
ance to the second city of the commonwealth. 

As a member of the committee on mercan- 
tile affairs, Rep. Lucke displayed the same de- 
votion to duty that has characterized his en- 
tire life as a legislator. The members of the 
committee recognized in him an able com- 
patriot and they further recognized that his 
apt questioning of witnesses very frequently 
caused them to disclose the merits or defects 
of their case. ‘ 

Rep. Lucke was born in Greenfield, Sept. 5, 
1869, and was educated in the public schools. 
He is at present in the watch and diamond 
business, being president of the Herman- 
Lucke Co., Ine. He is serving his second year 
in the house and has also served his city in 
the common council three years and as alder- 


man two years. He is a member of the A. F. 
A. M., I. O. O. F., Red Men, Elks, Common- 
wealth club, Transit Canoe club and the re- 


publican city committee, 


JOHN J. LYDON, 
After two successful years as a member of 
the lower legislative branch, Rep. John J. Ly- 


don will go before the voters this fall as a can- 
didate for the Senate in the 6th Suffolk dist. 

Rep. Lydon during his two years in the house 
has supported every progressive measure and 
was a constant attendant at the sessions of the 
house and the two committees on which he 
served—federal relations and military affairs. 
It was the passage of his bill providing for 
the change in the tenure of office for the ad- 
jutant-general from five years to one that re- 
sulted in the ousting of Adjt.Gen. Pearson. 
Rep. Lydon led the fight in behalf of the gov- 
ernor for the bill. He also made a strong fight 
in support of his bill providing for the inspec- 
tion of all out of state milk that was not pro- 
duced under sanitary conditions but the house 
defeated the measure on a close vote. 

John J. Lydon was born in Boston on Nov. 


4, 1884 and was graduated from the public 
schools of the city. He is a publisher of the 
South Boston Inquirer. He is a member of the 
Knights of Columbus (4th degree) an Elk, 
New England Order of Protection, St. Augus- 
tine’s Lyceum, Madison Social Club, South 
Boston Citizens’ Association, 9th regiment, M. 
V. M. (color sergeant). 


JAMES M. LYLE. 
As an independent progressive from the stur- 


dy old city of Gloucester, Rep. James Mac Far- 
lane Lyle was associated with the important 


characterized the 


measures that 
long and useful life of the past session. 
Rep. Lyle was appointed to the committee 


progressive 


on harbors and public lands, where he inter- 
ested himself in the development of the pub- 
lic harbors and the navigable rivers. By rea- 
son of his personal popularity he succeeded in 
getting through a sizable appropriations for the 
development of the Gloucester port. 

Rep. Lyle was further commended because 
of his consistent advocacy of the really pro- 
gressive measures of the progressive party 
and because of his failure to espouse those 
principles which would lead to the personal 


aggrandizement of party leaders rather than to 
the benefit of the people as a whole. 

Rep. Lyle was born in the city he repre- 
sents, Jan. 10, 1886, and was educated in the 
public schools of that city. He is a traveling 
salesman of wide experience. 


JOHN H. LYNCH. 


One of the most able members of the Cam- 
bridge delegation in the house of 1914 was 
Rep. John H. Lynch, the democratic member 
from the ist Middlesex district. Although serv- 
ing his first year as a legislator it was his 
third year in politics, he having served two 
terms in the common council of his home city. 
The result of this experience proved of great 
value to him throughout the session: Always 
ready to take hold and fight for all his worth 
on matters of benefit to his district ‘‘Johnny” 
was also instrumental in the passage of many 
measures which were of great interest not 
only to his constituents, but to the people as 
a whole throughout the state. 

He strongly opposed the taking of a part of 
Captain’s Island in his city for a city hospital 
site, for he felt that they were encroaching 
on the rights of the children of his section who 
used this parkway as a playground. And al- 
though defeated in his purpose to have the city 
buy land in another section of the city for a 
hospital his hardest energies to defeat this 
measures did not go for naught as the bill 
was promptly killed when it reached the other 
branch. 

Feeling that the best possible solution of the 


tangle in the affairs of the Middlesex county 
commissioners, would be the appointing of a 
finance commission to look after the affairs of 
the county he teamed up with Rep. Mahoney, 
also from the University City, and worked 
tooth and nail for the passage of this measure. 

Holding himself up as an example that box- 
ing was beneficial both mentally and physically 
to the younger generation and if handled by 
the proper authorities it would prove as good 
a sport as any of the other present day athle- 
tic contests, he worked long and earnestly for 
the passage of the ‘“‘boxing’’ bill, which would 
legalize boxing bouts throughout the state. 

Born in Salem, Oct. 28, 1884, Rep. Lynch has 
lived most of his life in the district where he 
now resides. He attended the Putnam grammar 
school in Cambridge, and is a member of the 
K. of.C., Div. 4,--A._O. H.; and. St. John’ sia 
erary Institute. He has been a member of the 
common council of his city for the past two 
years and served as president to that body in 
1913. 

He was assigned to the committee on water 
supply and there he did valuable work on the 
many intricate problems before that committee. 


FREDERICK H. MAGISON. 

One of the most active members on the im- 
portant committee on legal affairs during the 
past session was Rep. Frederick H. Magison of 
Haverhill, who served his initial year on Bea- 
con Hill as representative from the 2nd Es- 
sex district. Although it was his first en- 
trance into public life Rep. Magison did well 
and proved himself an able legislator. 

There were a keen aggregation of lawyers 
on the legal affairs committee this year, but 
Rep. Magison held his own with any of them. 
As a graduate of the Harvard Law School 
he was well equipped to grapple with the 


Bovine , 


many knotty legal probléms and _ proposed 
pieces of legislation that were presented to 
the committee on legal affairs for action. He 
was probably directly responsible for the de- 
feat of the measure to regulate taxicab stands 
in the city of Boston and the speech he made 
on that occasion was what first brought him 
to the attention of the members. 

Although there were not many big bills af- 
fecting his home city of Haverhill before the 
legislature, Rep. Magison was ever on the 
alert in behalf of the interests of his constit- 


uents. He was especially active in his advo- 
eacy of the bill providing for the appropria- 
tion of $1,000,000 for the development of the 
Merrimac river, and he aided its passage 
through the lower branch. 

He favored all bills in the interests of pub- 
lic health and he strenuously opposed the 
anti-vaccination bill, which he declared would 
let down our excellent health laws and pre- 
cautions. He was also on record in favor of 
all bills that would help the workingman and 
he favored changes in the new child labor 
laws. Coming from a textile city it was natur- 
al that he should oppose certain features of 
the Cushing child labor law which has’ been 
declared to work irreparable hardships to the 
poor mill working families. 

Rep. Magison was born in Mooers, N. Wis5 
on June 26, 1880, and was educated in the 
public schools there. He later graduated from 
a business college. He studied law at even- 
ing law school, and then entered Harvard law 
School and received a degree. He is a mem- 
ber of the loyal order of Moose. 


HENRY J. MAHONEY. 

By virtue of his ability, Rep. Henry J. Ma- 
honey of Cambridge has, in only two years of 
legislative service, arisen to a position of in- 
fluence and popularity that marks him as a 
“comer’’ in public life. 

Although he came to the house of 1913 with- 
out any previous experience in public office, 
he so distinguished himself by his ability and 
his sound judgment and willingness to work 
that in the past session he was looked upon 
as one of the democratic leaders of the lower 
branch and was selected by his democratic col- 
leagues for membership on the democratic 
“steering”? committee, so-called, which was 
organized to keep in touch with the govern- 
or on all important matters of legislation and 
to formulate and carry out plans for putting 
through the measures recommended by the 
governor. 

Rep. Mahoney was one of the best debaters 
in the house and his services were often 
called upon by the big leaders of his party 
on important legislative matters, for he could 
always be depended upon to make a convin- 
cing argument and one that would win votes 
to the support of the measure that he advo- 
eated. It thus came about that he took a 
prominent part in the debates on some of the 
biggest state-wide problems of the year. He 
was with the governor at all times and was 
one of the strongest fighters for legislation 
that would enable the state to get at the mil- 
lions of dollars of property that is annually 
escaping taxation. 

Home rule for cities is a subject that has 
found an earnest advocate in Rep, Mahoney, 
and he presented a bill this year upon this 


matter. 


On local matters affecting his own city, Rep. 
Mahoney was especially effective. He made a 
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hard fight for the bill to reapportion the cost 
of the maintenance of the bridge between Bos- 
ton and Cambridge, so that all the cities and 
towns using the bridge should pay part of the 
cost, in order that Cambridge and Boston 
might be relieved somewhat of the heavy bur- 
dens they are now carrying. On the Dill 
for the erection of a public hospital in the 
city of Cambridge, Rep. Mahoney fought hard 
to prevent the passage of a proposition that 
private land should be taken on which to build 
the hospital, he contending that there was 
plenty of city-owned land that could be used 
at a great saving to the city. 

Rep. Mahoney’s service throughout his two 
years in the lower branch has been of the 
kind that merits continued confidence at the 
hands of the public. 

He was born in Cambridge, Nov. 23, 1873, 
and was graduated from the public schools 
there. He is editor and publisher of the Cam- 
bridge Sentinel and belongs to the St. John’s 


Literary Institute, Catholic Union, St. Mary’s. 


Catholic association and the Knights of Colum- 
bus. He served during the past session on the 
important committee on cities. 


JOHN C. MAHONEY. 

Of all the men who have represented Wor- 
cester in the legislature, none has rendered 
more faithful and conscientious service than 
has Rep. John C. Mahoney of the 15th Wor- 
cester district, who served his fourth consec- 
utive term in the house in the session that 
ended in July. 

Because of his long service and his natural 
ability, Rep. Mahoney occupied an important 
place in the proceedings on Beacon hill dur- 
ing the past session. As ranking democratic 
member of the committee on public health, the 
responsbility devolved upon him to lead the 
fight for Gov. Walsh’s recommendation for a 
reorganization of the state board of health 
in order that a single-headed paid commis- 
sion, with an unpaid board of advisors, might 
be established in its place. This was one of 
the big measures of the year and Rep. Ma- 
honey’s work in its behalf had much to do 
‘with the strong showing of the proposition. 
The enactment of this measure means the 
centralizing of the responsibility for the en- 
forcement of the health laws of the common- 
wealth, something that Massachusetts has 
needed for years as is attested by the dis- 
satisfaction which has attended the work of 
the state board of health. in recent years. 

There were many other important matters 
that came before that committee including a 
number of bills to strengthen the pure food 
regulations of the state, all of which re- 
ceived Rep. Mahoney’s strong support. Be- 
sides his. work on this committee, Rep. Ma- 
honey was again appointed to the committee 
on municipal finance where, because of the 
wide experience in municipal finance that he 
gained as a member of the special legislative 
committee on municipal finance of 1912 the 
Worcester man rendered valuable service to 
the state. And he had plenty of work to do 
on that body for the unusually large state tax 
impending made it necessary for the members 
of that body to act with the greatest care in 
the consideration of the many matters that 
came before them. 

Despite the great amount of time that he 
was obliged to give up to his committee work, 
Rep. Mahoney followed up all the matters 
affecting Worcester county and was instru- 
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mental in getting several measures through of 
local benefit to his district. Mr. Mahoney put 
through the house a bill to enable the city 
of Worcester to create a purchasing depart- 
ment in the face of much opposition. 

Mr. Mahoney made a _ splendid fight and 
won out on the salary bill of Judge Samuel 
Utley after being turned down by the pub- 
lic service and senate, securing a five hun- — 
dred raise. 

Mr. Mahoney performed a remarkable feat 
in securing the passage of a bill authorizing 


the mayor of the city of Worcester to create 
without further civil service examination the 
patrol drivers and ambulance drivers to the 
grade of patrolmen in that. city. ; 

Mr. Mahoney was admitted to the bar and 
is now practicing law in Worcester. 

As in his previous years in the house, the 
Worcester man supported all progressive and 
humanitarian legislation and was at all 
times alligned on the side of labor on the meas- 
ures to better the conditions of the working 
classes. 

Rep. Mahoney was born 
22, 1879, and received his schooling in the 
Irish national schools and the public schools 
of Worcester, the evening high school in Bos- 
ton and later took a course in the Y. M. GC. A. 
evening law school, where he was awarded the 
degree of LL. B. He also studied at the Bos- 
ton University law school in 1912 and 1913, 
and at the Harvard summer school in 1912. 
Before his election to the legislature he 
served for nine years as clerk of the Wor- 
cester water department. He belongs to the 
Knights of Columbus, A. O. H., Foresters of 
America, Elks, Irish Foresters, Moose, O’Con- 
nell Associates, Aztec club and the Worcester 
City Employes’ union. 


in Ireland, March 


DANIEL C. MANNING, 

Daniel C. Manning of Peaxody, a republican, 
one of the young fearless members of the 
house of representatives, has heeded the re- 
quests his constituents and will run for the 
senate seat to be vacated by Sen. Henry G. 
Wells of Haverhill. From a geographical stand- 
point, the claim of Rep. Manning for the sen- 
atorial seat has particular merit because the 
town of Peabody and that immediate district 
has not sent a senator to the state house for 
a long period of years. From the standpoint 
of efficiently as a legislator, Rep. Manning 
has a still better chance of fulfilling his as- 
piration. 

Rep. Manning’s foremost iegislative trait 
was his fearless progressiveness and his con- 
sistent desire to vote and act in accordance 
with the will of his people. At one session 
of the legislature he manifested his fearless- 
ness in the face of the strong labor agitation 
by voting against the anti-injunction bill and 
that at almost the next succeeding session he 
again made manifest his independence by vot- 
ing for the initiative and referendum. In all 
matters, both of local and state-wide impor- 
tance; the young legislator voted on matters 
from a thoroughly unbiased standpoint. 

Coming from Bssex county, Rep. Manning 
was thoroughly in accord with the Merrimac 
river development bill, which carried $1,000- 
000 appropriation to be available if the federal 
government appropriates a similar amount for 
the purpose. The measure received many sup- 
porters by reason of Rep. Manning’s indisput- 
able popularity and by his unfailing enthusi- 
asm when the chances of the bill seemed ts 
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be most obscure. In all matters affecting the 
town of Peabody and in all affecting the in- 
terests of the Essex county, Rep. Manning 
was keenly alive to the situation and was in- 
defatigable in his efforts to conserve the rights 
of those districts. 


Serving as a member of the committee on 
taxation, Rep. Manning was one of the fore- 
most members of the legislature to espouse 


amendment which classifies 
of taxation and in 
he made it 
accord with those 
on the statute 


the constitutional 
property for the 
his attitude on 

manifest that he not 
conservatives who would 


purposes 
this proposition 
in 
keep 


is 


books for all time the antiquated and moth- 
eaten taxation laws, which long ago outlived 
‘their usefulness. 

Rep. Manning was born in Salem on July 17, 


1881. He attended the public schools and the 
Peabody High school. He was graduated from 
Harvard university in 1904 and from Harvard 
Law school in the class of 1906. He is a prac- 
ticing) attorney. Rep. Manning served in the 
legislature in 1913 when he also served on the 
committee on taxation. 


FRANK A, MANNING. 
Rep. Frank A. Manning is the youngest leg- 
iglator that ever took his seat in the shadow 
of the Sacred Cod as a representative from 


> 


the city of Brockton. Only 24 years old, he is 
but standing on the threshold of his political 
career and it is prophesied by those who 
have observed his initial year in the house 
that the future holds much in store for him. 

Breaking into public life when he was 21 
and being elected to the Brockton common 
council on the same day that he cast his first 
ballot, Rep. Manning has lost no time in enter- 
ing the service of his city and state. He serv- 
ed in the council for three years, 1911, 1912 
and 1913, and during that time hung up so en- 
viable a record that it was with little difficulty 
the voters of the 11th Plymouth district sent 
him. to the state house for the 1914 legislative 
session. 
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A shoe worker by trade, Rep. Manning has 
been prominent in the boot and shoe workers’ 
union and as a result his activities on the 
hill have included those matters of interest to 
labor. He has been a stout friend to the la- 
boring man in his advacacy of every measure 
that would tend to better the condition of the 
worker and no worthy labor bill went through 
the house without the endorsement of his vote. 

As a democrat Rep. Manning was always al- 
ligned with his party on the big matters of 
the year and he was always on hand for roll 
calls, no matter how trivial the measure un- 
der consideration might be. In local’ matters 
he took a great interest, urging the bill for a 
canal from Brockton to Taunton. He also se- 
cured the admission of the bill for the ap- 
propriation of $50,000 for the development of 
certain tracts of land in Brockton into public 
playgrounds and worked hard for the measure. 

Rep. Manning was born in Brockton, June, 
25, 1889, and was educated in the _ public 
schools. He is prominent in fraternal and so- 
cial circles, being a member of the Jefferson 
club, Aerie 617, Fraternal Order of Eagles. 


GEORGE E. MANSFIELD. 

It would be a difficult task to select the most 
important of the many measures in which Rep. 
George E. Mansfield of Rockland had a hand 
during the last session of the legislature. A 
few of them might be cited to show the ener- 
getic activities of the Plymouth County legis- 
lator. 

He fathered and secured the passage of the 
bill to provide for the perpetual care of all 
soldiers and sailors graves. He was equally 
successful with his measure that gave state 


aid to all crippled children of soldiers and 
sailors. These two measures alone might well 
give Rep. Mansfield reason to consider that 
his year’s service in the 1914 house had justi- 
fied the confidence placed in him by his cén- 
stituency. 

But he was’ otherwise active. He stood 
sponsor for the Sunday amateur baseball bill. 
On this measure he took the stand that it 
was better to have the young men of the state 
engaging in an out-of-door, red-blooded, clean 
game than loafing on street -corners and in 
back saloons. 

A bill that created a lot of interest at the 
state house last year was the Mansfield news- 
paper bill which prohibited any single news- 
paper dealer in city or town from acquiring 
a monopoly in the distribution of papers. The 
nfiéasure passed the house but was later re- 
considered and then defeated by a close vote. 

He was also interested in all milk legislation, 
favoring the safeguarding of the consumer but 
always urging the exercise of caution in im- 
posing legislative burdens upon the dairymen. 

Rep. Mansfield was born in North Abington, 
Nov, 2, 1864, and was educated in the public 
schools there. Later he settled in Rockland, 
where he has an insurance and undertaking 
business. He is a member of the Massachu- 
setts Democratic Club, and belongs to many 
fraternal organizations. He is also a member 
of the Rockland Temperance Society. 


JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR. 

Usually when a newspaperman ventures in- 
to the realm of active politics he makes good. 
There have been quite a few newspapermen 
who have later in life risen to prominence in 
the public life of the state and nation. Among 
the members of the ‘fourth estate’ who 


served in the 1914 session of the legislature 
was Joseph W. Martin, Jr., who represented 
the Hirst Bristol representative dist., North 
Attleboro. When not busy looking out for the 
interests of his constituents and the state at 
large, Rep. Martin is managing editor of the 
North Attleboro Evening Chronicle. 

Speaker Cushing never appoints a member 
to the all-important committee on rules, oth- 
erwise known as the ‘‘speaker’s cabinet,’’ un- 
less he is assured of the ability of the ap- 
pointee. And he made no mistake in placing 


Rep. Martin on the committee for the record 
the 


which Attleboro member has established 


for himself in his two previous years in the 
lower branch is one that merits recognition. 
As a further tribute he was made clerk of the 
committee and worked hard during the entire 


session on the duties of that office. But this 
was not all the legislative committee work 
that Rep. Martin engaged in. He was also 


made chairman of the committee on counties, 
which had many important pieces of legis- 
lation before it. 

Rep. Martin is a republican from the drop 
of the hat and never has he faltered in his al- 
legiance_ to the party of Lincoln. It was due 
to the unwavering allegiance of such men as 
he that the republicans maintained control in 
the lower branch this year when everything 
seemed to be going to smash as a result of 
the last November election. Rep. Martin is 
confident that the republican party is on the 
way back and that it will be but a short time 
before it is restored to its pristine glory and 
leadership in the Bay State. 

Rep. Martin was one of the most popular 
men in the house and he had no enemies even 
among those of opposite political faiths. He 
was born in North Attleboro on Nov. 3, 1884, 
and was educated in the public schools there. 
He immediately went into newspaper work 
after his graduation from school and worked 
up in the “game’’ until he now is managing 
editor of the North Attleboro Chronicle. He 
is a prominent member of the New England 
order of Moose and is a member of the B. P. O. 
Elks. He served on the twelfth congressional 
district committee for four years. He was 
first elected to the house in 1912 and was re- 
elected in ’13 and ’14. 

Rep. Martin was prominently mentioned for 
promotion to the senate. The people of the Ist 
Bristol dist. would make no mistake in elevat- 
ing him to that body. 


ORION J. MASON. 

Rep. Orion J. Mason of Medway, the republi- 
can member who served the 1ith Norfolk dis- 
trict in the house this year, was one of the 
best legislators in the body. Keen and disecrim- 
inating, he was one of those who could not be 
“ordered” to take any course on legislation. He 
was absolutely fair, understood legislation, 
knew the pitfalls of legislators and stood like 
a rock many times between the people and 
those interests that demand special privileges 
to enable them to exploit the public. He is a 
candidate for senator this year and should 
he be elected will be one of the best influsi 
ences in the upper chamber. 


Rep. Mason knew the ropes and before 
the session had -gone very far, his asso-— 
ciates on the committee on public health 


began to realize this fact and his opinions on a 
the many matters that came before that body~ 
were held in high regard. For he had served 

on the committee on public health when he 


— 
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vice he rendered was of great value to the 
commonwealth. He was a strong exponent of 
was in the legislature in 1905 and he was well 
informed on many of the problems that came 
up that year. This knowledge made him a 
valuable asset on the committee and the ser- 
all legislation to improve the sanitary condi- 
tions in the various cities and towns, and to 
better safeguard the public against unwhole- 


some foods and other measures along this 
line. 

Rep. Mason was born in Medway on April 
4, 1865, and is a graduate of the public schools. 
He is a market gardener and was formerly a 
railroad and express agent. He is a member of 
themAao A. VL. bor ., As) Ore Uc W.;7and 
the Medway Historical society. AS a member 
of the house back in 1905 he served on the 
committee on state house besides holding 
membership on the public health committee. 


ALFRED E. M’CLEARY. 

Those who had occasion to attend the public 
hearings before the committee on constitution- 
al amendments the past session of the legisla- 
ture fre of the unanimous’ opinion that 
Speaker Cushing showed excellent judgment 
in naming Rep. Alfred E. M’Cleary of May- 
nard to serve on that committee. 

Of the many bills to amend the constitution 
which the committee had to consider the most 
interesting and far-reaching in its effect was 
that relating to the initiative and referendum. 


The intelligent and Searching questions asked 
of proponents and remonstrants by Rep. 
M’Cleary at the hearings on this subject show- 
ed beyond doubt that he had a clear grasp of 
the proposed legislation in all its phases. 
Rep. M’Cleary was born in Maynard, Nov. 
1, 1880, and was educated in the public schools 
and Bates College. He later studied law in 
the Boston University Law school, where he 
received his degree in 1907. Before taking up 
law he was engaged in newspaper work. He 


served as town clerk of Maynard from 1908 

to 1918 inclusive, and on the republican town 

committée until last year, when he joined the 

progressive party. 
LEO F. McCULLOUGH. 

Serious illness kept Rep. Leo F. McCullough 
of the 13th Suffolk dist. away from Beacon 
hill the greater part of the last session and 
lost to his constituents during that time the 
services of one of the ablest members of the 
Boston delegation in the legislature. 

This was Rep. McCullough’s third consecu- 
tive year in the house. While he was able 
to attend the sessions of that body he was 


of great aid to the leaders of his party Cae 
© 


of his wide experience in public affairs. 

was a member of the old Boston common 
council from 1905 to 1909, inclusive, and was 
president of that body in 1909. During his 


career in the house he has served on the 
committees on engrossed bills, drainage, taxa- 
tion and public lighting. He is a sterling 
democrat and has been a faithful worker in 
the party since he attained his majority. Rep. 
McCullough was born in Boston on July 1, 
1882. and is a graduate of the public schools. 


JOSEPH S. M’DONOUGH. 
One of the first-year democrats who made 
good in the house of 1914 was Rep. Joseph 8. 


M’Donough, who represented the 18th Worces- 
ter dist. with considerable success. 

On all the big legislation he was a source 
of great assistance to Goy. Walsh. He worked 
hard for the governor’s plan of solving the 
railroad situation and he followed the gover- 
nor on all the taxation matters advocated in 
special messages. 

Rep. M’Donough was appointed to the com- 
mittee on public lighting, and he made good 
in the work of that body. The big item of 
the year was the placing of the.-water power 
companies under the supervision of the gas 
and electric light commissioners, 


Rep. M’Donough is a lawyer, a graduate 


of Holy Cross college and of Boston Univer- 
sity law school. He was treasurer of the 
Worcester democratic committee bfore his 
election to the house. 


MOSES M. McGAUGHEY. 

One of the substantial members of the house 
of 1914 who could always be depended upon to 
vote with intelligence upon any question that 
came before him was Rep. Moses H. Mce- 
Gaughey of Braintree, a sterling democrat who 
represented the Norfolk district, made up of 
Braintree, Avon and Holbrook. 

Rep. McGaughey came to the legislature 
without any previous experience in public of- 
fice. Yet his record is surpassed by few 
members of the house of 1914, He voted 
right on every important measure, standing by 
Gov. Walsh and the democratic platform. He 
regarded the platform aS a sacred contract 


with the people and stood by every plank in 
it: 

AS a member of the committee on towns, 
Rep. McGaughey was a faithful attendant at 
committee hearings and was placed in charge 
of some of the more important bills that came 
before that body concerning town affairs. His 
advice was sought by his associates on many 
bills, for he was generally looked upon as a 
man whose judgment was unusually good, 

Rep. McGaughey was born in Brockton, on 
Dec. 27, 1880, and was graduated from the 
Sumner high school and Boston University 
Law school. He was president of the class 
of 1909 in the latter institution and was also 
president in 1908 of the University Democratic 
club. He was chairman of the Braintree 
Democratic Town committee and is past grand 


knight of Vera Cruz council, K. of C., past 
president Braintree Commercial club and an 
honorary life member of the Boot & Shoe 


Workers’ International union. 


CHARLES H. McGLUE. 

A shining light of the lower branch in the 
1914 legislature was Rep. Charles H. McGlue 
of Lynn, a first year democratic member from 
the 14th Essex district. A forceful and gifted 
speaker, he proved an excellent type of pro- 
gressive democrat and has been picked as a 
man bound to rise higher in the service of the 
commonwealth. 

One of his biggest jobs of the year was the 
handling of the case of the contested seat in 
the 6th Middlesex district for the democratic 
state committee. Although a first year member 
he was given charge of the case by defending 
the democratic nominee both before the com- 
mittee on elections and on the floor of the 
house like a veteran and although defeated in 
his purpose, he being one of the minority par- 
ty in that chamber, there is no doubt that if 
debating and arguments had any weight in 
the matter the republican representative from 
that district would not have held down his 
seat during the past session. 

Appointed by the speaker to a place on the 
committee on harbors and public lands his abil- 
ity was quickly recognized by his associates 
on that body who honored him with the clerk- 
ship. On this committee he did valuable work 
for his district for the most important meas- 
ure of the year to his city, that of improv- 
ing the Lynn harbor and Saugus river calling 
for an appropriation of $50,000, came before 
this committee. And although the body had a 
large number of measures calling for large ap- 
propriations, they reported this bill favorably 
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and put Rep. McGlue in charge of the bill. He 
was a leader in the battles for the various 
measures for inprovements in water transpor- 
tation and spoke for the big $1,000,000 Merri- 
mac river development bill and had charge of 
the bill appropriating $350,000 for the improve- 
ment of the New Bedford waterfront. 

Rep. McGlue upheld Pres. Wilson when he 
voted against the anti-tolls repeal resolutions 
being one of the very few democrats to vote 
against these resolutions. Among the other 
measures which he advocated were to complete 
the filling in of the playgrounds on Washing- 
ton street in his city and representation of 
minority political parties on certain boards of 
election officers. 

Rep. McGlue was born in Lynn Sept. 18, 
1887, and graduated from the public schools, 
College of Liberal Arts at Boston University 
University Law School, receiving 
from the latter institution early 


and Boston 
degree 


his 


in 1910, and Boston University Law School, re- 
ceiving his degree from the latter institution 
last year. He has been admitted to the bar. 
He was secretary of the democratic city com- 
mittee of Lynn in 1913 and is a member of the 
Students Union and Council at B. U. and the 
Lynn Letter Carriers’ association. 


MICHAEL F. McGRATH. 


With two years of faithful service in the 
house behind him, Rep. Michael F. McGrath of 
Ward 4, Charlestown, has gone before the 


voters of his constituency this fall as a 
eandidate for the democratic nomination for 
the senate in the 2d Suffolk dist. Inasmuch as 
nomination means election in this rock-ribbed 
democratic district, the young Charlestown 
legislator—he is only 26—is working hard in 


the pre-primaries campaign. 
If a man’s past record alone was always 
taken as a criterion of his ability, Rep. Mc- 


Grath would have an inestimable advantage in 
the fight for the seat now held by Sen. James 
H. Brennan of Charlestown who is an aspirant 
for congress. In addition to his legislative rec- 
ord, Rep. McGrath is possessed of a pleasing 
personality and has many qualities that have 
won him scores of friends. The ward 4 legis- 
lator has rendered to his district in the past 
two years ® conscientious and painstaking leg- 
islative service that no member of either branch 
has surpassed. . 

He has ever been on the alert in his pro- 
tection of the interests of Charlestown as well 
as the entire city of Boston, For the work 
he did in getting through the house the bill 
providing for the removal of the elevated struc- 
ture in Charlestown he deserves a substantial 
recognition at the hands of his constituents. 
On this measure Rep. McGrath rendered yeo- 
man service and it was as much due to his 
efforts as any other house member that the 
measure was sent through the lower branch. 
The later defeat of the bill in the senate can 
in no way be laid to the Charlestown delega- 
tion in the house. 

One of the biggest measures of the year 
that went successfully through both branches 
was the McGrath bill for the abolition of party 
enrollment at primaries. This bill, which will 
go on the ballot at the state election in No- 
vember on a referendum to the voters, was 
passed only after a hard fight during the 
course of which Rep. McGrath’s bill was sub- 
stituted for another measure reported from the 
election laws committee. 

Speaker Cushing paid a signal honor to Rep. 


McGrath when he appointed him to the im- 
portant committee on ways and means. The 
work of this body is always of serious import, 
bearing as’ it does upon the financial expen- 
ditures of the state and the resultant amount 
of the state tax. Rep. McGrath devoted much 
time to his committee work and proved him- 
self one of the most efficient of the membership 
of the ways and means committee which is 


better known as the 
ury.”’ 

Michael F. McGrath was born in Bennington, 
Vt., on March 24, 1887, but removed to Boston 
at an early age and was educated in the 
public schools of the city. He graduated from 
the Charlestown high school in 1903. teas 
engaged in the banking and brokerage busi- 
ness. He is a member of the Ancient Order 
of Hibernians and the Catholic Literary union. 
In 1918 he served on the committee on banks 
and banking. 


“watchdogs of the treas- 


JAMES H. McINERNEY. 

Rep. James H. McInerney of Boston came 
back to the legislature last January to serve 
his sixth term in the house from the 19th Suf- 
folk dist. and was placed upon the committee 
on railroads by Speaker Cushing who appre- 


ciated the value of the Boston man’s legisla- 
tive experience. On this committee, Rep. 
McInerney took a prominent part in the con- 
Sideration of the railroad problem. He real- 
ized that a critical situation was at hand and 
did his best to bring about a peaceful and 
harmonious solution of the great problem that 
confronted the legislature this year. He sup- 
ported the so-called string bill, providing for 
the separation of the Boston & Maine and the 
New Haven railroads, retaining to the state 
the right to buy the Boston & Maine stock 
held by the Boston Holding company for the 
New Haven. 

“Jim’’ McInerney is an old timer in Boston 
politics. He has been a powerful factor in 
‘Ward 19 politics for years and was chairman 
of the ward committee for six years. He servy- 


ed in the old Boston common council in 1899 
and 1900 and on his record then was elected 
to the house for three consecutive terms. He 
was one of the democratic floor leaders dur- 
ing the past session and made several strong 
speeches in behalf of various party measures, 

Rep. McInerney was born in Ireland on Wee. 
18, 1871, and studied in the national schools 
there. He has been successively a hardware 
salesman, electrician and contractor, while 
not actively engaged in politics. During ns 
service in the legislature he has-held mem- 
bership on some of the most important com- 
mittees. He is a member of the A. O. H., 
Knights of Columbus and the Russell and Mit- 
chell clubs. 


EDWARD F. McLAUGHLIN. 

After all is said and done the kind of leg- 
islation that most concerns the average cit- 
izen is the sort dealing wth social conditions. 
For this reason the committee on social wel- 


fare, which has been in existence two years 
and in that time has considered more than two 
hundred petitions for humanitarian legislation, 
is one of the most important, if not the most 
important, sub-body of the general court on 
Beacon hill. 

Speaker Cushing of the house, who was the 
first to suggest the idea of a social welfare 
committee, was naturally very fond of his pet 
and was careful to appoint to that committee 
only the kind of men upon whom he could 
rely toa give the best that was in them to 
the work to which they were assigned. One 
of the men whom he selected when the com- 
mittee was first created—in 1913—and whom 
he reappointed this year because of the faith- 
ful service he had rendered the previous ses- 
sion, was Rep. Edward F. McLaughlin of Ward 
12, Boston, a young democrat who has proven 
one of the best legislators that has represented 
any section of Boston in the legislature for 
some years. 

Rep. McLaughlin is a young man who was 
born and brought up in Boston and has always 
lived there. Of humble parentage, he has had 
to make his own way in the world and he 
therefore understands the needs and the wants 
of the great masses. This fact particularly 
qualified him for the social welfare committee 
where he has unquestionably made good. He 
has been one of the staunchest champions of . 
better hours for women and children toilers, 
more sanitary working conditions, old age 
pensions, widows’ and mothers’ pensions and 
legislation to improve conditions for the poor 
unfortunates who are confined in the various 
institutions of the state. He was the cham- 
pion of the teachers, the firemen, policemen 
and the laborers in all legislation affecting 
their interests and made some of the best” 
speeches on the pensions and child labor ques- — 
tions that were delivered on the floor of the 
house. 


Rep. McLaughlin is a democrat of the true ~ 


kind and voted for every democratic principle. 
He supported the governor on all of the lat- 
ter’s recommendations and vetoes. j 
Edward F. McLaughlin is 31 years old and 
is a graduate of the public schools and Me- 
chanic Arts high. He is a life insurance agent 
and a member of the Ward 12 Democratic club. 


HENRY J. McLAUGHLIN, 

The biggest issue in the minds of the pub- 
lic just now—as it has been in the past ten 
years—is the high cost of living. Every neces- 
sity of life has increased at least one hun- 


% 
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And despite this increase, more misrepresen- 
tations are bing perpetrated upon the con- 
sumer than ever before. 

Rep. J. Henry J. McLaughlin of the 38rd 
Suffolk dist., who served his first term as a 
legislator in the house of 1914, was the 
sponsor for resolutions during the past session 
memoralizing congress to pass legislation to 
require the labeling of all fabrics with the 
grade of the material, so that any misrepre- 
sentation might be detected and prosecuted. 
Such a law would deal a hard blow to these 


- dred per cent in price in the past ten years. various bills on the committee in the inter- 


est of the poor litigant and the underdog in 
general and was ever ready to take the floor 
of the house to defend his constituents on any 
matters concerning their welfare. 

On matters of public health Rep. McManus 
was especially active. As a member of the 
committee on public health last year, Rep. Mc- 
Manus obtained considerable knowledge of the 
substitutes and subterfuges used by the Food 
Trust in preparing articles of food, meat, ete., 
and he has ever since been a strenuous advo- 
cate of radical pure food legislation. 

Rep. McManus was an earnest supporter of 
the bill to increase the membership of the 
Boston city council and to provide for district 


representation. He attempted to amend the 
bill so as to provide for representation for 
every ward hut the legislature was not pre- 


pared to go that far. He stood by the gover- 


progressive measures which help to elevate 
the working class and to lessen their hard- 
ships. He was a strong labor advocate and 
his influence with the members of his branch 
of the legislature helped greatly in the fights 
for many labor measures during his extended 
career in that branch. 

Although appointed to his clerkship in the 
middle of the session, Rep. Meade did not re- 
sign his seat in the house, thereby saving the 
commonwealth the expense of a special elec- 
tion which would have been held to choose his 
successor. 


nor on all oceasions and voted for every mea- 
sure advocated in the democratic state plat- 
form last fall. 

Rep. McManus has served two consecutive 
terms in the lower branch and is a candidate 
for the senate from, his district. He should 
make a strong run for he has a good record 
and is a strong campaigner. He was born in 
Boston, Nov. 21, 1875, and was graduated from 
the public schools and the Georgetown Un1l- 
versity. He is a lawyer. He is a member of 
the Knights of Columbus, A. O. U. W., St. 
Alphonsus Assoc. Avon associates (pres), 
Pioneer associates and the Roxbury Crossing 
club. 


° 
$ 


textile manufacturers who reap their harvest 
by fraud and by cheating the purchasing pun- 
lic. The young Boston legislator made a hard 
fight for the resolutions against heavy odds 
and secured a big vote for it. Although the 
resolutions were not adopted, the agitation he 
started and the publicity given to the facts 
brought out by him on the floor of the house 
in the debate on the measure will undoubtedly 
result in some beneficial legislation by con- 
gress in the near future. 

Rep. McLaughlin served on the committee 
on federal relations and as a member of that 
body strongly advocated the resolutions, pro- 
testing against any legislation by congress to 
further restrict immigration. He was a pro- 
gressive democratic and supported all the 
planks in his party’s platform and stood loy- 
ally by the governor on every one of the lat- 
ter’s policies. ; 

Rep. McLaughlin was born in Boston on 
Dec. 9, 1876, and was graduated from the St. 
Mary’s parochial school and the Charlestown 
evening high. He is a member of the Co. 
Fred Bogan Camp L. S. V., and the Hepta- 
sophs, of which he is past archon. 


P. JOSEPH McMANUS. 
The committee on legal affairs this year, as 
usual, was one of the busiest committees of 


the legislature and Rep. P. Joseph McManus 


WILLIAM M. McMORROW. 
With the conclusion of a most successful 
year’s work in the house, Rep. William M, Mc- 


Morrow of West Roxbury will become a can- 
didate for the senate to succeed Sen. Francis 
J. Horgan, who will be a candidate for con- 
gress in the 11th dist. to succeed Cong. Andrew 
J. Peters, 

Rep. McMorrow proved himself one of the 
ablest members of the Boston delegation in the 
house of 1914 and he far surpassed the brilliant 
record he established in 1911 and 1912, when he 
was also a member of the house. 

Rep. McMorrow was born in Boston on Oct. 
22, 1885, and was educatedin the public schools. 
He was graduated from Boston College in 1906 
and studied for two years in the Harvard Law 
school during’ which time he became an in- 
structor in the Boston College High school to 
assist in paying his tuition. He is a member 
of the A. O. H. and the Forest Hills Improve- 
ment association, Mt. Hope and Germantown 
Citizens’ association and the Cleveland and 
Curley clubs of Ward 22. 

TIMOTHY J. MEADE. 

After serving seven consecutive years in the 
house Rep. Timothy J. Meade of Brockton, the 
democratic member from the 10th Plymouth 
dist., has been rewarded for the faithful ser- 
vices he has rendered both to his party and 
the commonwealth by an appointment by the 
governor to the clerkship of the municipal 
court of his city. Thus did Brockton lose one 
of the ablest legislators she ever had in either 
branch of the legislature and that he will be 
missed is a foregone conclusion for few men 
ever accomplished as much for the city of 
Brockton in the legislature as he. 

Held in high esteem by all those who have 


During his services on Beacon hill he has 
served on some of the most important com- 
mittees, including the committees on prisons, 
federal relations, cities, ways and means, con- 
stitutional amendments and municipal finance. 
This year he was honored by the speaker with 
appointments to the committee on_ rules, 
known as the speaker’s cabinet, and the com- 
mittee on public institutions. 

To name the measures which he has suc- 
ceeded in getting passed would take columns, 
yes, pages, for he always looked after the 
interests of his people. Among the bills which 
he worked for this year for com- 
pensating employees for injuries in Brockton; 
a bill to allow his city to borrow for a sur- 
face drainage and to extend the drainage 
from Brockton through West Bridgewater. 

Prior to his coming to the legislature Rep. 
Meade served five years in the city govern- 
ment of Brockton. He is in the clothing 
business. He was born in Boston on Nov. 
7, 1874, and was graduated from the public 
schools. He served on the Brockton common 
council three years and on the board of alder- 
men two years, one year as chairman. 


JOHN MITCHELL, 
When Speaker Cushing appointed Rep. 
Mitchell of Springfield to the important 


mittees on railroads and social welfare he paid 


of the 19th Suffolk dist. had plenty of work to watched his progress in the legislature, Rep, a fine personal tribute to the abilities of the 


keep him busy all session. He supported the Meade was always to be found voting for all young democrat who has represented the 4th 
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Hampden district in the lower branch for three 
years. 

As a member of these big committees it was 
natural that he should be very active in 
measures of state-wide import. The biggest 
piece of legislation of the year was the rail- 
road bill which separated the New Haven from 
the Boston & Maine. In the preparation of this 
bill Rep. Mitchell had a hand as he did in all 
measures before railroads during the entire 
year. He was made secretary of that committee 
at the opening of the session and performed 
the duties of that office faithfully and well. In 
matters of local legislation there was no mem- 
ber of the Springfield delegation more zealous 
in furthering the interests of the people of 
Springfield. 

Through his knowledge of legislative tactics 
the important $500,000 Springfield bond bill 
was sent through the house after a rather 
nasty muddle had occurred over the measure. 
The bill allowed the city of Springfield to bor- 
row $500,000 worth of bonds on a 20 years 
loan for street improvement purposes. There 
was an objectionable amendment attached to 
the bill when it started through the lower 
branch, but Rep. Mitchell managed to clear 
the measure and it finally reached the govern- 
or in the precise form that the city officials 
and Rep. Mitchell wanted it. 

Another important measure in which he 
played a leading part was that which would 
allow only master plumbers to be given per- 
mits to work and thus hit at the journeyman 
plumber. Rep. Mitchell was of the opinion that 
the bill was unconstitutional and fought it 
strenuously. The opinion of the attorney-gen- 
eral, rendered later, in which Rep. Mitchell's 
contention was corroborated resulted in the de- 
feat of the bill. 

The social welfare committee had many im- 
portant problems before it this year, and Rep. 
Mitchell took a deep interest in them. They in- 
cluded child labor, drunkenness, white slavery, 
unemployed problem and pension measures. He 
was progressive, supporting the initiative and 


referendum, and the other measures in line 
with democratic principles. He was a sturdy 
friend of the laboring man and favored all 
legislation that would help the man who 
works. 

Rep. Mitchell was born in Springfield on 
Sept. 4, 1877, and was educated'in the public 


schools there. He is in the flour, hay and grain 
business. He has many fraternal affiliations 
and holds membership in the Massachusetts 
Catholic Order of Foresters, Moose, and _ the 
Camp Winch club. 


CHARLES H. MORRILL. 
Distinguished as the only socialist member 
of the legislature, Rep. Charles H. Morrill of 


Haverhill completed his fifth consecutive year 
of membership in the house at the close of 
the past session. His record shows him ab- 
solutely consistent, a painstaking legislator 
and possessed of a remarkable fund of politi- 
cal knowledge. 

Rep. Morrill was born in Haverhill, Oct. 6, 
1874,: and was educated in the public schools. 
He is a shoemaker and has engaged in direc- 
tory work and as a collector. He is a member 
of the Men’s club of the First Universalist 
church, of the Socialist state committee and 
was an assistant assessor from 1902 to 1909. 
He this year served as a member of the com- 
mittee on social welfare and was interested par- 
ticularly in the various pensioning bills. 


GEORGE F. MORSE. 

A young Worcester county republican who 
made an excellent record in his first year on 
Beacon hill was Rep. George F. Morse of Lan- 
caster. Rep. Morse brought with him to the 
state house an expert knowledge of agricul- 
ture, farming and dairying and his service on 
the committee on fisheries and game was in- 
valuable to the legislature. 

He submitted and successfully fought for a 
bill to provide for an open season on pheasants, 
a measure which would allow the farmers of 
Massachusetts to kill the pheasants that in- 
fest and ruin their crops and also advocated 
a bill for an open season on deer. Rep. Morse, 
who comes from the western part of the state 
realized the great havoc that deers were work- 
ing to crops and the success of the bill won 
for him the plaudits of farmers,all over the 
state. 

George Frederick Morse, Jr., was born in 
Philadelphia on May 16, 1885. His parents re- 
moved to Massachusetts when he was quite 
young and he was educated in the public 
schools of Lancaster and later graduated from 
the Lancaster high school and Phillips Exeter 
Academy. He is a tree surgeon and was for- 
merly engaged in the poultry business. He was 
superintendent of moth extermination in Lan- 


caster in 1908, 710. He has served on the 


09, 
school board for three years and was chair- 
man one year. 


FRANK MULVENY. 

Rep. Frank Mulveny of Fall River, one of 
the youngest members in point of age of the 
Fall River delegation but one of the oldest in 
point of legislative experience, received the 
heartiest commendation for his determined 
stand on many of the biggest matters of legis- 
lative importance, Such widespread publicity 
and editorial endorsement was given to. his 
dignified attitude on these important matters 
that Rep. Mulveny has become popularly men- 
tioned as _a senatorial possibility in the lower 
Bristol district: 

Rep. Mulveny was one member of the com- 
mittee on public health who refused to gulp 
down the governor’s recommendations for re- 
organization of the state board of health. 
During one of the conferences of the com- 
mittee with the governor, who was attempt- 
ing to persuade the committee to present an 
unanimous favorable report on his pet plan, 
Rep. Mulveny insisted that political expediency 


could not win him over to the governor’s 
cause. Rep. Mulveny told the governor point 
blank that at least eight new positions were 


to be created by the governor’s reorganization 
plan and he forced the governor to the an- 
nounced policy that when the appointments 
were in order the appointees would be named 
regardless of political preferment. But when 
the governor insisted that the commissioner of 
health should have a six year term, Rep. Mul- 
veny called to his attention that the governor 
was not so anxious to establish a five year 
term for the adjutant-general. Then Rep. 
Mulveny told the governor that he could not 
be wen over. hie 

Rep. Mulveny was one of the principal pro- 
ponents of the teachers’ tenure of office 
bill, which guaranteed the teachers a hearing 
before they could be dismissed. He advanced 
the principal argument for the introduction of 


dental clinics in schools to care for the 
teeth of school children, and he debated 
against ‘Dr. Bigelow’s reor- 


plan to 


ganize and revamp the board of registration 
in dentistry. 


of the anti-compulsory vaccination bill. 
Matters of Fall River moment naturally en- 

grossed his attention. 

eral of the bills that allowed the city to issue 


notes and bonds to an amount of $350,000 for — 


municipal betterments, was author of the port 
development bill and was also the author of 
the bill which allowed an appropriation for 
dredging of the long-neglected South Watuppa 
pond. The fact that Speaker Cushing ap- 
pointed him to the committees on public health 


and railroads is further evidence of the regard 


in which he was held by the party leaders. 

He was born in Fall River, June 14, 1886. 
He is a lawyer and received his training in 
the Bristol County Law ‘school and Boston 
University Law school. 

DENNIS A. MURPHY. 

The Middlesex county delegation in= this 
year’s house included in its membership some 
very able legislators, but there were none more 
capable than Rep. Dennis A. Murphy of Low- 
ell, who has completed three years of faith- 
ful and conscientious service in the lower leg- 
islative branch. Besides taking an active part 
in the passage of all Lowell legislation, Rep. 


Murphy showed his interest in behalf of the . 


common people of the city of Lowell by in- 
troducing and fighting for a bill to allow the 
city to establish a municipal market. The 
measure was defeated, but the idea was along 
the right lines and sooner or later will pre- 
vail. 
make up a large part of the population of Low- 
ell would benefit by this legislation and would 
help to solve the ever-present problem of the 
high cost of living. 

Like his fellow legislators from the manu- 
facturing and textile centers, Rep. Murphy 
realized that the new child labor laws which 
went into effect last year were working irrep- 


Rep. Mulveny also delivered the — 
principal speech for his committee in support — 


He was ‘sponsor of sev- 


He realized that the millworkers who 


workers who cannot afford to have their chil- 
dren kept in school until the age required 
under the Cushing law. Accordingly he de- 
_clared in favor of the physical test as a sub- 
stitute for an arbitrary age limit and voiced 
these views before the committee on social 
_ welfare, which were’ considering certain 
~ amendments to the law. But it was later de- 
_ cided by the committee that it would be best 
_ to wait another year and give the laws a fair 
' working chance before amending them. He 
also favored a pension law for widows with 
dependent children. 
Besides his activities along labor lines he 
was active in favoring the passage of all 
pure food bills and public health measures. 
In short, Rep. Murphy’s entire record during 
_ his three years in the house is one that re- 
flects credit both upon himself and upon the 
judgment of his constituency in selecting so 
capable a man to represent them on Beacon 
hill. 
' Dennis A. Murphy was born in Lowell on 
Sept. 26, 1876, and was educated in the public 
and parochial schools there. He graduated 
from Mt. St. Mary’s (Emmetsburg, Md.) col- 
lege in 1899, receiving an A. B. degree. In 
1902 he obtained the degree of LL. B. at the 
- Catholic University in Washington, D. C. He 
is engaged in the real estate and farming 
business and was principal of the Franklin 
_ Evening school for several years. He is well 
known in fraternal circles and holds member- 
ship in the Knights of Columbus, Ancient Or- 
der of Hibernians, C. Y. M. L., and the Celtic 
Associates. 


EDWARD P. MURPHY. 
Rep. Edward P. Murphy of Ward 4, Boston, 
was one of the first year democrats in the 
lower legislative branch whose work for the 


| session made a favorable impression upon his 
| fellow members as well as upon the voters of 
his district. As a result of the unanimous ex- 
pressions of approval that have been heard 
following the prorogation of the legislature 
concerning the Ward 4 member, it is fair to as- 
} Sume that when the great and general court 
| begins to get under way again next January, 
| Rep. Murphy will be found in his seat again. 
One of the big measures of the year affecting 
| the interests of the city of Boston was the 
| bill providing for the removal of the elevated 
structure in the Charlestown district and the 
substitution of a subway. All the Charles- 
town members in the house fought tooth and 
nail for the passage of that bill but none of 
them worked harder than Rep. Murphy. He 
assisted materially in the Success of the bill 
in the house. What happened to it in the up- 
| per branch can in no way be laid to the house 
_ members. 

Speaker Cushing appointed Mr. Murphy to 
the important committee on constitutional 
amendments and here the Ward 4 member 
worked zealously in favor of an amendment to 
the constitution, striking the word ‘male” 
from the qualifications of voting. The same 
Committee also had the initiative and referen- 
dum which was supported by Rep. Murphy. 
He favored the Boston city charter bill pro- 
viding for the enlarged city council of 17 to 
_be elected by districts and was active during 
the fight over the Dill. 

¥ Edward P. Murphy is head of the firm of 
niel Murphy & Sons, coal contractors, a bus-. 
ess that has been in the Murphy family for 
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on Oct. 7, 1876, and was educated in the public 
schools of the city, graduating from the Eliot 
grammar and the English high schools. Later 
he completed a course at the Carrolton Pre- 
paratory school. He is a member of various 
committees of Ward 5 and holds membership in 
the Ward 5 Bachelor club, James I. Green club, 
James H. Brennan club, the Myrtles, and the 
John R. Murphy Outing Association. He is 
president of this last organization. 


JAMES J. MURPHY. 


One of the youngest men that ever served 
on the important committee on ways and 
means was Rep, James J. Murphy, a member 


of the 1914 house from the 12th Suffolk dist., 
Boston. And yet, although Mr. Murphy holds 
that distinction it should also be added that in 
all probability he was as much a veteran in 
legislative politics as any member of the house. 
All of which sounds like somewhat of a para- 
dox. 

Mr. Murphy is 28 years old. He first came 
to Beacon Hill three years ago in 1911. Since 
that time he has acquired an expert knowl- 
edge of politics and bids fair to raise himselr 
to higher honors in the service of the state if 
he cares to remain in public life. Speaker 
Cushing made no mistake when he named the 
young Boston democrat to the ways and means 
committee as was afterwards proven by the 
yeoman service that he rendered. 

The ways and means committee of the 1914 
legislature will go down to history as one of 
the greatest little aggregation of watchaogs 
that the state treasury ever had guarding its 
doors. Under the able chairmanship of Rep. 
White of Newton the committee did wonders 
in cutting down and pruning expenses and 
every member of the body was alert to see 
that no measure caling for the appropriation 
of state funds got through the committee with- 
out the pitiless searchlight of scrutiny being’ 
played on it. And Rep. Murphy demonstrated 
that he was one of the most capable men on 
the committee. What he saved the taxpayers 
of Massachusetts in dollars and cents will 
never be known but it was a considerable 
amount, 

As a democrat Rep. Murphy was ‘true to 
every plank in his party platform and kept 
his faith with the voters, favoring every meas- 
ure that was outlined in the party platform 
last fall. In matters of Boston interests he 
always voted as the dictates of his conscience 
commanded. He favored the council enlarge- 
ment bill providing for a city council of seven- 
teen members ,to replace the present body of 
nine and district representation in place of 
election at large. 

James J. Murphy was born in Boston on Feb. 
11, 1885 and was educated in the public 
schools of the city. He is a salesman. He is a 
member of the Concord Club, In 1911 and 1912 
during his legislative service he was a member 
of the committees on state house and labor. 


PATRICK E. MURRAY, JR. 


While Rep. Patrick E. Murray of Ward 18, 
Boston, was just as quiet and unassuming in 
his second year of legislative service on Beacon 
hill as he was during his first session, never- 
theless the Roxbury member made his influence 
felt during the 1914 session of the great and 
general court. There was ‘no democrat in 
either branch who was rnore loyal to his party. 


where competition for 
keen but a man has to be up and coming and 
on the job all the time to hold down his seat 
in the lower branch if he comes from a Boston 
district. 
sent back to Beacon hill last January for the 
second time, it was ample proof that he had 
made good with his constituents. 
doubt 
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arable hardships upon the families of mill more than 104 years. He was born in Boston 


and to the principles of it than 
Murray. 

From the day the session opened until it 
prorogued in earhby July, he established for him- 
self a record as a careful and progressive 
legislator and a man of whom his constituency 
as well as the state at large may well be 
proud.. No member worked harder in behalf 
of labor and the interests of the workingman 
than Mr. Murray who hails from a district 
where a good part of the voters are composed 
of the so-called laboring class. As a democrat 
he consistently fought for and advocated the 
various popular measures of his party as out- 
lined in the party platform last fall. He 
worked hard for the success of the initiative 
and referendum, the constitutional convention, 
and the abolition of party enrollment at pri- 
maries. 

Rep. Murray took a keen interest in all leg- 
islation pertaining to the city of Boston. He 
favored the passage of the bill providing for 
the enlargement of the city council from its 


was’ Rep. 


present membership of nine, elected-at-large, to 
a body of 17 with majority district represen- 


tation. Believing that the voters of his dis- 
trict would be better represented at city hall 


under a larger council, he fought for the suc- 
cess of the measure and is confident that when 
Ward 18 


December they will endorse his stand on the 
matter. 


voters pass upon the question. in 


There are some districts throughout the state 
the house is not very 


Consequently when Rep. Murray was 


There is no 


in the minds of his friends—or in the 


minds of the majority of voters of Ward 18— 


a 
. 


but that Mr. Murray will be in his seat again 
during 1915 session for he has merited the 
confidence of his constituents and deserves well 
at their hands. 

Patrick BH. Murray, Jr., was born in Boston 
and educated in the public schools of the 
city. He graduated from the Roxbury high 
school. He is an undertaker, He is prominent 
in fraternal orders, holding membership in 
the Massachusetts Catholic Order of Foresters, 
Knights of Columbus, Ancient Order of Hiber- 
nians, and the Ancient Order of United Work- 
men. He is alSo a member of the Ward 18 
democratic club. During his two years in the 
house he has performed able and conscientious 
service on the committee on public lighting, 


KENNETH L. NASH, 

It is not often that the Massachusetts house 
of representatives includes among the cosmo- 
politan membership of its body a regular big- 
league baseball player. And that is what we 
mean exactly, not a busher from the tall un- 
cut or a member who has had past baseball 
experience of a big-league calibre but a real, 
honest-and-true National-leaguer. Without 
further ado let us introduce Rep. Kenneth L. 
Nash of Weymouth, representing the town of 
Weymouth for the first time as a member of 
the lower branch of the legislature. 

And there is quite a tale hanging to Rep. 
Nash’s baseball abilities. As a youth in Wey- 
mouth he cut a wide swath on the local high 
school baseball nine. Later he matriculated at 
Brown University where his ability to nego- 
tiate base hits brought him to the notice of 
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big-league scouts and he finally accepted an 
offer from the Cleveland Americans. The fol- 
lowing season he was bought by the St. Louis 
Cardinals to report this spring. Upon graduat- 
ing from Brown he returned to his home in 
Weymouth where his friends prevailed upon 
him to be a candidate for the house from the 
7th Norfolk representative district. Securing 
the republican nomination easily, he was re- 
turned a winner in the November elections, 
which necessitated the St. Louis management 
making changes in their plans. He decided he 
would not report as a ball player until he had 
completed his work as a legislator. 

This decision was made only after a hard 
fight but his duty to his constituents and the 
knowledge that he was a public servant won 
out and the St. Louis Cardinals were ob- 
liged to open their pennant fight without 
the services of the young Weymouth legisla- 
tor. Rep. Nash served on the committee on 
public lighting which had several important 
measures before it including the placing of the 
hydro-electric companies of the state under 
the jurisdiction of the gas and electric light 
commission. He was always found voting with 


the republican party on the big party meas- 
ures. 

Rep. Nash has received a degree from the 
Boston University law school and when he 
finishes his baseball career he has the pro- 
fession of law to enter upon. He was born in 
South Weymouth, July 14, 1888, and is one of 
the youngest legislators ever sent from the 
town of Weymouth to Beacon Hill. 


WILLIAM J. NAPHEN. 

Wiliam J. Naphen, republican, of Natick, 
was one of the last members of the house of 
1914 to take his seat. That was only because 
of an election contest which had to be set- 
tled by the legislature. rep. Naphen and his 
opponent were so closely bunched at the close 
of the polling that the result turned on a 
single ballot. The town officials were in dis- 
agreement on the matter, but the house 
wasn’t. Naphen was given the seat 122 to 105. 

The state thereby was a great gainer. Rep. 
Naphen, who has the distinction of being the 
best orator and the most forceful speaker of 
the legislature, was also the most active op- 
ponent of the lobby and the most fearless 
member of either branch in pointing out the 
clauses and sections in various bills put there 
through the activities of lobbyists. This was 
no mean task, for it requires an astute mind 
at times to pick out the fine work of the gen- 
tlemen who constitute the third house. 

Rep. Naphen was on the job all the time, 
though, and as a member of the committee on 
street railways exerted all his influence for 
the welfare of the taxpayers. It was he who 
fought at every stage, in the committee, in 
the cloak rooms and in the house, the fine 
little plan of the street railway companies to 
fund certain surplus reserves designed in the 
old law for the protection of the property it- 
self and to that extent for the protection of 
its stockholders. Rep. [Naphen picked the 
weak spot in the measure at the first session 
and made the attorney for the companies 
squirm by the manner in which he dug into 
the quick with pertinent questions. He car- 
ried the fight to the legislature and there did 
his utmost to kill the measure, 

His big fight of the session was to secure 
the repeal of the western trolley merger law 
of 19138, the act that permitted the New Haven 
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to own trolley lines. Rep. Naphen led that 
contest to a successful conclusion. He also 
fought for the enactment of pure food laws 
of various kinds, opposed the Sunday baseball 
bilis, worked assiduously and intelligently for 
the temperance measures and altogether was 
an excelent legislator. ; 

He voted for the initiative and referendum 
and for woman suffrage. He was, in fact, one 
of the progressive republicans, imbued with 
a spirit of good government and at all times 
placed the interests of the taxpayers above 
that of special privilege. 

Rep: Naphen was born in Natick on Dee. 
6, 1879, and attended the public schools there, 
later being graduated from the Y. M. C. A. 
law school in Boston. He served on the Na- 


tick republican town committee in 1905, 1906, 
1907 and 1908 acting as secretary of that or- 
ganization in 1906 and 1907. He is a member 
of the Natick Commercial club and a number 
of social organizations. 


ARTHUR N. NEWHALL. 

A sterling legislator and one conscientious 
and faithful to the duties of his office is the 
impression received by anyone who has watch- 
ed Rep. Arthur N. Newhall of Stoneham dur- 
ing the 1914 session of the house. The past 
session was Rep. Newhall’s third year of serv- 
ice in the lower branch and incidentally was 
his best year. This statement, however, de- 


a7 


tracts not a whit from the excellent record 
which he has made during the two previous 
sessions but rather adds to his achievements 
of those years. : 

One of the big matters of last session was 
the bill to change the tenure of the office for 
the adjutant-general from five years to one. 
are history now but the main point to be 
brought out in this sketch is not the subse- 
quent fate of the bill but the activity of Rep. 
Newhall while the measure was before the 
house. A veteran of the Spanish war himself, 
and chairman of the committee on military af- 


‘ship League and the East Boston Improvem 


Newhall was on familiar ground 
when he threw his energy into the fight. A 
firm believer in the five-year tenure as a 
means of increasing the efficiency of his de- 
partment, Rep. Newhall dissented from the 
report of his committee on the bill. 

As a member of the committee on state 
house and libraries, Rep. Newhall had another 
important piece of legislation before him in 
the shape of the second state house extension 
bill. This provided for a wing on the west 
side, to accommodate the various state depart- 
ments that now occupy rooms in private 
buildings for which the state pays thousands 
of dollars annually. Mr, Newhall also took 
a prominent part in the fight to force the Mc- 
Lean hospital at Waverley to submit to tax- 


fairs, Rep. 


ation. The measure was one of great im- 
portance, defining, as it does, just what for 
taxation purposes constitutes a charitable 
institution, 


Rep. Newhall is a reupblican of the pro- 
gressive type. <A close observer of local and 
national affairs, he has all the qualifications 
which go to make the ideal public servant. He 
was born in Appleton, Me., Sept. 26, 1873, and 
graduated from the public schools of that 
town. He is a shoe stock manufacturer. Be- 
fore embarking upon state politics he served 
his town of Stoneham as a selectman from 
1905 until 1911... He is prominent in fraternal 
orders including the Knights of Pythias and 
the Red Men. He is a member of the Spanish 
War Veterans and was thus much interested 
in the fight over the 5 per cent preference bill 
for veterans of the war with Spain. Lending 
his hearty support and co-operation to the 
passage of the bill through the house, 


THOMAS A. NILAND. 

In securing the passage through both legis-— 
lative branches of his bill for eighty cent gas 
for East Boston, Rep. Thomas A, Niland of 
the 1st Suffolk dist. accomplished what his pre- _ 
decessors had for years worked in vain. ; 

Rep. Niland’s success on this measure was 
remarkable in view of the fact that he came 
to the house last January without previous 
legislative experience. He had arrayed against 
him one of the most powerful corporations 
in the state and some of the most prominent 
of the house and senate leaders. Fully aware 
of the strength of the opposition, he pushed 
his fight and got the bill through to the goy- 


a 
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ernor. The latter vetoed the measure on the 
ground that the matter of regulating the 
price of gas was a function of the gas and 
electric light commission and that until that 
commission had shown negligence that that 
function should not be taken away from it — 
The vetoe was sustained but the passage of the 
bill served to awaken the commission will 
the result that shortly after the veto, an oO 
der was issued directing the gas company tO 
give the people of East Boston eighty com 
gas. | 
The East Boston man, who was elected { 
is now a lect 


| 


an independent last fall, 
for the democratic nomination for congress Im © 
the 10th dist. and that he will receive stro 
support from his East Boston constituents 
certain. He has been a faithful legislator. 

Rep. Niland was born in East Boston @ 
is a graduate of the public schools, Bost 
Latin and East Boston high schools. He ~ 
a member of the Wast Boston Catholic Liter 
association. Holy Name society, Good Fell 
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He is a painter by trade. His 
in the house was state house and 


association. 
committee 
libraries. 


JAMES T. O’DOWD. 

The city of Lawrence has sent many able 
legislators to both the house and senate but 
the 8th Essex district has never been better 
represented in the lower branch of the legis- 
lature than it was during the 1914 session by 
James T. O’Dowd of Lawrence. 

Coming from a manufacturing center,, Rep. 
O’Dowd was naturally much interested in all 
legislation affecting the working people and 
he was particularly active in the matter of 
the proposed amendment to the Cushing child 
labor law as passed by the 7913 legislature. 
Rep. O’Dowd was firmly of the opinion that 
there were some parts of the law which should 
be changed and he urged that a physical test 
be substituted in place of the arbitrary age 
limit. The decision of the social welfare com- 
mittee to leave the law alone for another year 
at least prevented Rep. O’Dowd and his fel- 
low-legislators from the textile districts from 
securing what they held to be needed amend- 
ments to the law. 

Rep. O'Dowd worked hard in the interests of 
his constituents and his city, never losing sight 
of the fact that his first duty was to the vot- 
ers who placed him in his seat in the house. 
He was active on the bill to appropriate $1,- 
000,000 for the general development of the 
Merrimac River. 

He opposed strenuously some of the recom- 


mendations of the special commission on im- 
migration, particularly the request that all 
bi-lingual schools should be placed under state 
supervision by the board of education. He re- 
alized the immense good that rN 
are doing in their own way among e im- 
migrants in the manufacturing cities of Mass- 
achusetts and he rightly opposed such hostile 
legislation against them. 

James T. O’Dowd was born in Manchester, 
N. H., October 20, 1877, and was educated in 
the public schools there. He later removed 
to Lawrence, where he is engaged in the 
plumbing business. He is a member of sev- 
eral fraternal societies including Knights of 
Columbus and the Foresters. 


AMBROSE F. OGDEN. 

To secure the passage of four bills calling 
for a total appropriation of $350,000 for city 
improvements is no mean test of legislative 
skill and ability. But to obtain the enactment 
of these measures in the face of stringent 
financial economies on the part of the city 
affected, shows evidence of real statesmanship 
and acumen. 

Rep. Ambrose F. Ogden of Fall River is the 
member who accomplished the task of secur- 
ing the passage of four bills calling for appro- 
priations to be used in the development of 
playgrounds, construction of police department 
buildings, school buildings and almshouses. 
And this feat is further enhanced by the fact 
that last session was Rep. Ogden’s first year 
in the legislature. 

Fall River had just entered upon a regime of 
economy when Rep. Ogden entered upon his 
duties on Beacon hill. Accordingly much credit 
is due to him for his ability in getting through 
the lower branch a quartet of bills which ap- 
parently flew in the face of the economy slo- 
gan of the Fall River city officials. But Rep. 


Ogden realized that it would be false economy 
to go without the improvements covered by 
his bills and the majority of the house mem- 
bers were convinced that he was right. 

Rep. Ogdon was honored with the-clerkship 
of the committee on water supply, which hon- 
or was not at all an empty one as he had much 
work to do in his capacity as executive clerk. 
He secured the passage of a bill to allow Fall 
River to lease part of its public park for the 
naval militia, an effort for which he was com- 
mended by his constituents. 

Rep. Ogden was a staunch democrat and was 


interested in the many state-wide matters be- 
fore the legislature last year. He was born in 
Fall River, Sept. 7, 1871, and was educated in 
the public schools. His previous political ex- 
perience was received on the board of alder- 
men where he served from 1907 to 1912. He is 
a member of Aerie 750, Fraternal Order of 
Eagles, and the court benevolence, F. of A. 


JOHN N. OSBORNE, 

No member of either branch of the legisla- 
ture of 1914 took his duties in the house and 
in the committee room with more seriousness 
or worked with greater zeal throughout the en- 


* 


tire session than did Rep. John N. Osborne 
of Marblehead, a republican. 

Last year was Rep. Osborne’s first session 
and he “made good’ with such a vengeance 
that there is no doubt in the minds of those 
who watched him during the year that he will 
be in his seat again when the curtain is rung 
up on the 1915 session. Rep. Osborne proved 
his personal popularity when he went out-in 
a district which has sent a democrat to the 
house during the past three years and which 
was counted on in 1914 as a sure democratic 
stronghold. 

As a member of the committee on public ser- 
vice, Rep. Osborne devoted much of his time 
and energy to the 200 odd bills that were hbe- 
fore that body. To his credit it may be said 
that he did not miss a single meeting of his 


committee, either executive or public, during 
the entire session. He lent his hearty support 
to every piece of legislation that would favor 
the men who offered their lives on the altar 
of the country during the civil and Spanish 
wars, : 

Rep. Osborne opposed the initiative and ref- 
erendum, and supoprted his party on the big 
measures of the year. He was in favor of wom- 
an suffrage and cast his vote for the referen- 
dum on the proposed constitutional amend- 
ment. He was against any letting down of the 
Sunday lawg and fought vigorously the Sun- 
day baseball bill and several other measures 
which he considered as tending to destroy the 
sanctity of the Sabbath. He favored a mini- 
mum wage of $2.25 a day for laborers of the 


state, and on all the labor measures, par- 
ticularly the anti injunction bill, he was a 
hardworking mempber, being a source of 
strength to the labor men from the begin- 


ning to the end of the session. 

In private life Rep. Osborne is a shoe manu- 
afcturer and it may be said that he is an 
ideal employer. He has never had a strike 
or lockout in his many years of business. 

Rep. Osborne was born in Marblehead Jan. 
28, 1853, He has served on the board of select- 
men for four years, two of which he was 
ehairman. 


HARRY B. PARKER. 


A new member of the Worcester county del- 
egation in the 1914 house was Harry B. Park- 
er of Oakham who came to Beacon Hill last 


. 


January with as fine an endorsement as the 
voters of his town could give him. Although 
it was Rep. Parker’s initial debut into state 
politics he was not, however, without ex- 
perience in the affairs of government when 
he took his seat at the opening of the last 
session, : 

A former postmaster of his town, chairman 
of the board of selectmen for five years, and 
a leader of the republican party in Oakham, 


he did not have the slightest trouble in ad- 
justing himself to his new legislative sur- 
roundings and before the session was. well 


under way he had established himself in the 
favor of every member of the lower branch. 
His appointment to the committee on towns 
was a natural one for Speaker Cushing to 
make because of the Oakham legislator’s ex- 
pert knowledge of the affairs of town govern- 
ment. 

In addition to his work on the committee 
on towns, Rep. Oakham found all his spare 
time taken up with the duties of the com- 
mittee on labor to which body he was also 
assigned by the speaker. This, by the way, 


is a rather unusual honor for a first year 
member to receive as it is not the general 
rules for a ‘‘yearling’’ in the house to be 


given two big committee appointments during 
his initial session. On this latter committee 
he worked hard, favoring many bills that 
would help the workingman but never at- 
tempting to legislate any unfair burdens upon 
the big industries of the state. 

Rep. Parker was responsible for one of the 
most-wanted improvements in the central 
part of the state, the law for the improve- 
ment of the highway between Holden and 
Rutland. He filed the bill himself, fought it 
through all its stages in both branches and 
was the main factor in getting it out of the 
committee on roads and bridges and the two 
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committees on ways and means. Goy. Walsh 
signed the act on June 15. 

Harry B. Parker was born in Coldbrook 
Springs on May 21, 1873, and was educated in 
the public schools there. Later he graduated 
from Kinman’s Business College. In private 
life he is engaged in several pursuits and 
businesses, He is a merchant, postmaster, 
basket manufacturer, and treasurer of the 
Oakham & Coldbrook Springs telephone Co. 
He was a selectman for 8 years, of which 
time he served as chairman for five years. 
He is well known in fraternal circles and be- 
longs to many lodges and social organizations 
including the Wananapan Tribe, I. O. R. M., 
and the Ancient Order of United’) Workmen. 
He has been financier of the latter organiza- 
tion for 18 years. 


CHAUNCEY PEPIN. 


It has always been the rule on Beacon Hill 
that in making up the committee on railroads, 
the presiding officers of the two branches would 
pick out the most percipient and substantial 
men available and in naming Rep. Chauncey 
Pepin of Salem to serve on the committee this 
year, Speaker Cushing made no mistake. 

The committee this year had the big ques- 
tion before it of separating the Boston & Maine 
and New Haven railroads, of validating the 
acts of the Hampden railroad and many other 
matters of great importance to the common- 
wealth. Rep. Pepin gave all these measures the 
eareful consideration that was their due and 
was a constant attendant at all of the im- 
portant committee hearings. 

Rep. Pepinisarepublican andagoodone, the 
kind that believes in standing up at all times 
for party principles but he was broad-minded 
enough to put aside party considerations on big 


matters of legislation affecting the interests of 
the entire people. He showed this when he 
Supported Gov. Walsh and voted for the plan 
suggested by the governor for the separation 
of the New Haven and Boston & Maine rail- 
roads. He opposed the effort made by some 
of his associates on the committee to get 
through a resolve for a recess committee to 
sit during the summer and investigate the 
whole situation, contending that the situation 
called for definite action and that it would not 
be right for the legislature to play with the 
matter and thereby bring about a probable re- 
ceivership for the Boston & Maine which would 
be a: serious blow to business and to hundreds 
of stockholders in the commonwealth. 

Rep. Pepin served his third consecutive term 
in the house during the past session, and, as 
in his first two years, showed marked ability 
to get through legislation for the benefit of his 
constituency. This year he succeeded in get- 
ting through a bill to permit Salem to incur 
debt to put wires underground and he was 
instrumental in preventing the passage of sev- 
eral bills that would work to the detriment of 
his city. He worked hard for the Salem har- 
bor and grade crossing abolition bills. 

Chauncey Pepin was born in Quidnick, R. I., 
March 5, 1869 and graduated from the Salem 
public schools. He is a watchmaker and mu- 
sician and belongs to the St. Jean Baptiste Fra- 
ternal association; Lynn Musicians’ association, 
Union, Canadian, Klondike and French Natu- 
ralization clubs. He served in the Salem 
common council in 1900-1901 and 1902. He is 
also a member of the Salem orders of Eagles 
and Moose. 


EDWARD H. PERRY. 

Nantucket has long been famous for the 
representative type of citizen it sends to Bea- 
con hill, and this year, in choosing Edward 
H. Perry as its member of the general court, 
the island republicans gave to the state ser- 
vice one of the best legislators and most pains- 
taking workers in the house. 

There were few matters peculiarly local to 
Nantucket before the legislature of this year, 
but one of them, giving the town the right 
to take land for a public park, was rushed 
through the branches as a testimonial to the 
esteem in which Mr. Perry was held. An- 
other Nantucket matter was the bill seeking 
to prevent the use of live decoys by the gun- 
ners of the island. This was killed in the 
senate, but Mr. Perry fought a hard fight 
against it in the house, where the represen- 
tatives of the fish and game association were 
sufficiently strong to pass it along, although 
Mr. Perry secured an amendment on the en- 
grossment stage which rendered the measure 
less drastic than it originally was. 

Mr. Perry took an active part in all the 
legislation affecting the shore fisheries and the 
rights of those engaged in that industry. He 
was effective, too, because he was thoroughly 
conversant with the subject. It was as a 
member of the committee on public service, 
however, that he performed his hardest work. 
That was encompassed in the effort to stand 


between, the officeholders and their demands 
upon the taxpayers. He was successful in 
that, too. Altogether he made an ideal legis- 
lator. 

Mr. Perry was born in Boston on Aug. 8, 
1866, and attended the public schools. He 
was employed by the Fore River Ship Build- 
ing Company of Quincy for eight years and 
has served Nantucket as a selectman, assessor 
and member of the school committee. He is 
an Odd Fellow, a Knight of Pythias and a 
Red Man. 


IMMANUEL PFEIFFER, JR. 

It is not in the general run of things for a 
first year member of the house to get ap- 
pointed to the important committee on rail- 
roads. Accordingly when a “yearling’’ does 
attain that honor it is generally accepted as 
testimony of his legislatiye ability. And this 
was the honor accorded this year to Rep. Im- 
manuel Pfeiffer Jr., of Bedford, a republican, 
who represented the 13th Middlesex district. 

The railroads committee each year has very 
important measures before it for consideration 
—generally they are the most important meas- 
ures of the entire session. And this year was 
no exception for the separation of the New 
Haven from the Boston & Maine was as big 
a piece of legislation of any sort that the 
Massachusetts general court has passed in 
years. In the passage of the bill and its prep- 
aration by the committee Rep. Pfeiffer had as 
much a hand as anybody. 

But Rep. Pfeiffer did not confine his legis- 
lative activities solely to his committee work. 
He is ae veterinarian and has a_e good 
knowledge of medicine. Thus equipped, he 
was able to mingle in the big health bills of 
the session, the most important of which was 
probably the so-called anti-vaccination bill. 
Rep. Pfeiffer led the fight in favor of the bill, 
which later was defeated, but that fact does 
not detract a whit from the credit that is due 
to the Bedford member for his ercellent fight. 
He took the stand that compulsory vaccina- 


tion is against personal liberty and that the 
passage of the bill would merely make it op- 
tional with the parents of a child whether or 
not it should be vaccinated except in case of 
a threatened outbreak. His speech in defense 
of the measure, which had already passed the 
senate, was eloquent and won him much ap- 
plause at its conclusion. 

Rep. Pfeiffer proved himself to be a repub- 
lican of the progressive type and one who is 
aware of the trend of the times—a knowledge 
which it is generally conceded that certain 
leaders of the republican party do not possess 
with the resultant deterioration of the g. o. p. 
in Massachusetts. 

Immanuel Pfeiffer, Jr., was born in Frank- 
linville, N. J., on July 238, 1879, and was edu- 
cated in the public schools of Massachusetts. 


He later graduated from Grand Rapids Veterin- 
ary college. He is a farmer veterinarian and is 
also treasurer and general manager of the Bed- 
ford Safety Razor company. He has served 
his town in the capacity of selectman and 
member of the board of health. He is a Ma- 
son, a@ member of the Eastern Star, the 
Grange, the Elks, the Red Men and the Bed- 
ford Civic club. 
JAMES E. PHELAN. 

One of the younger members of the Boston 
democracy in the lower branch of the 1914 
legislature who made good in his first year’s 
work on Beacon. Hill was James E. Phelan 
who represented the 28d Suffolk dist. in the 


house. Coming to the State House with no 
previous political experience, Rep. Phelan sur- 
prised even the veteran members of the leg- 
islature by his celerity in learning the ropes — 
and acquainting himself with all the intrica-_ 
cies of legislative machinery soon after the 
session convened. 4 

Rep. Phelan was a strong labor man and — 
one who could be counted on all the time as 
a friend of the workingman. He is a mem-=- 
ber of the municipal employees’ union aS 
well as the cemetery employees’ union and 
consequently he was aligned with the forces 
of organized labor on all of the many meas- 
ures before the last legislature pertaining to 
labor. Whether he will come back next y 
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should depend wholly upon himself for his 
record of the past year has been one which 
the voters of ward 23 ought to resognize and 
reward by sending him back to the house for 
a second term. 

Speaker Cushing appointed the young dem- 
ocrat to the important committee on election 
laws where he did much good work on the 
various bills that were before that body. He 
favored the important bill to abolish party 
enrollment at primaries. On the _ proposed 
change in the Boston city charter which 
would increase the city council from nine to 
17 members Rep. Phelan favored the increase. 
He took the stand that the referendum which 
was attached to the measure gave the voters 
of the city the privilege of determining the 
size of the council themselves. As for him- 
self he sounded the sentiment of his constitu- 


ents and found that they favored the larger 
council. 
On matters of general legislation Rep. 


Phelan voted as the dictates of his conscience 
directed, always, however, being found in 
line with his party pledges and platform. He 
consistently supported Gov. Walsh during the 
year on all of the governor’s bills and vetoes. 

James E. Phelan was born in Boston on 
Oct. 21, 1884, and graduated from the Aggasiz 
Grammar School and later from the Central 
Evening High School. He is a florist and 
gardner. He is a member of the Cleveland 
Club, Mt. Hope Citizens’ Association, and 
the Germantown improvement association. 
As a member of the joint council, municipal 
employees’ union, he was sent as a delegate 
to the national federation of state, city, and 
town’ employees’ unions. He is well known in 
fraternal circles of Boston and is a member of 


the Knights of St. Rose, M. C. O. F., and 
the Knights of Columbus, 
EBEN F. PHILLIPS. 
It seems that the cities of Melrose and Mal- 


den are progressive strongholds as far as the 
legislature is concerned. Malden has two bull 


wee 


moose representatives in the house and Melrose 
has one in the senate and one in the house. All 
of which introduces Eben F. Phillips of Mel- 
the house. 

Rep. Phillips was for six years a school 
teacher and thus Speaker Cushing realized that 
the committee on education would be gaining 
a valuable member in the Melrose progressive. 

Eben F, Phillips was born in South Dennis on 
Oct. 25, 1875, and was educated in the public 
schools there. He was graduated from Har- 
vard college in 1898 and for six years afterward 
he taught school. In 1903 he accepted a posy- 
tion in the educational department of the 
Houghton Mifflin company where he has been 
ever since. He was a member of the Melrose 
school committee from 1908 until 1913. He is 
well known in fraternal circles and holds mem- 
bership in the Mount Horeb lodge A. F. & A. 
M.; the Waverly Chapter, R. A. M., and the 
Boston City Club. 


WILLIAM H. POOLE. 

A republican ‘member of the house who 
Showed strong tendencies toward making him- 
self a leader and power in the politics and 
public life of his state and party was William 
H. Poole of Belmont who this year ,completed 
his second session as a member of the lower 
branch of the legislature. Mr. Poole estab- 
lished an excellent legislative record during his 
first year in the house and he sustained it 


during the past session with the result that 
higher honors may be in store for him should 
he care to advance further into the public 
service. 

Speaker Cushing, recognizing the excellent 
work that the Belmont legislator had done on 
the mercantile affairs committee last year,. 
reappointed him to that body with the result 
that Rep. Poole was responsible in good part 
for the efficient and able performance of the 
duties of that committee this year. He was 
also made chairman of the committee on water 
supply and devoted much time to the work of 
that body. There were many matters of im- 
portance before the mercantile affairs com- 
mittee this year including telephone matters, 
incorporation of water companies, and other 
big measures. The committee secured the pas- 
sage of legislation which provided for a strict 
regulation of the correspondence schools doing 
business in Massachusetts and Rep. Poole was 
especially zealous in his efforts to force such 
schools as were selling doubtful stock to pupils 
to desist from the practice. 


On the floor of the house Mr. Poole showed 


of 


the 
under consideration and on the occasions when 
he was called upon to speak he held the at- 
tention of .the house and brought out clearly 


a comprehensive knowledge subjects 


the ‘points that he wished to make. As last 
year, he was again active against the measure 
which would have taken away from the muni- 
cipalities of the state the right to choose their 
own local assessors and place their selection 
practically in the hands of the state tax com- 
missioner. 

Rep. Poole is a piano manufacturer with 
years of experience in business back of him 
and this served him in good stead on Beacon 
hill where there is too little business acumen 
injected into the consideration of the affairs of 
state. 

Mr. Poole was born in Weymouth on Dec. 21, 
1864, and was educated in the public schools 
of that town, later graduating from Comer’s 
Commercial college. He is a big factor in local 
politics and is a member of the republican town 
committee. In addition .to seven years of ser- 
vice as assessor of the town he has been 
town auditor for two years and a member of 
the finance committee of Belmont. He is the 
proprietor of the Poole Piano company. He is 
a member of the Pilgrim Fathers and the 
A. F. A, M. 


WINFIELD F. PRIME. 

Rep. Winfield F. Prime of Winchester was 
the dean of this year’s house by reason of 
membership in the house in 1890. He not only 
achieved distinction by’ organizing the present 
session but by presiding with eminent fairness 
and ability on that exacting day when Graf- 
ton D. Cushing was elected speaker despite the 
amalgamation of democratic and _ progressive 
forces. 

A lawyer of wide experience and ability and 
a republican of determined faith and positive 
convictions, Rep. Prime became one of the 
leaders of the legislature and foremost in the 
councils of his party. The recognized success 
of the party in the big matters involving party 
principles may be largely attributed to the 
common-sense suggestions that iSsued from 
this capable legislator. 

Rep. Prime was born in Charlestown, Nov. 
22, 1860. He attended the public schools and 
completed his legal training in the Boston 
University Law school. He is a practicing 
lawyer. He is a member of the Republican 


club of Massachusetts, a 32d degree Mason 
and a member of the Odd Fellows. He served 
in the house in 1890, when he was a resident of 
Charlestown. He then served on the existing 
committee on probate and insolvency. In 1913 


and again this year he was a member of the 
committee on judiciary. 


CHARLES W. PROCTOR. 

Rep. Charles W. Proctor of Randolph, a dem- 
ocrat, came to the legislature this year with 
the distinction of having received the largest 
plurality ever given a candidate for this office 
in his: district, the 9th Norfolk, and fully up- 
held the confidence placed in him by his con- 
stituents by proving a very able and aggres- 
sive law maker. Although young in years, he 
being under 25, Rep. Procter showed his fight- 
ing makeup on ail of the bills of interest to 
his section, never giving up until the last gun 
was fired. 

Rep. Procter was born 


in Beverly on July 


17, 1890, and received his early education in 
the public schools. He afterward attended the 
Thayer academy and Boston Law school, grad- 
uating from the latter in 1912, and is now a 
practicing lawyer in Boston and Randolph. In 
social circles he is connected with the follow- 
ing associations: S. A. E. society, Men’s club 
of Randolph, Congregatonal church and, De 
Gridley association. He was elected to serve on 
the committee on counties and as ranking dem- 
ocrat of that committee helped in the passage 
of many of their bills. 


. HERBERT L. RAY. 

A member of the 1914 house who devoted 
much time to the study of the many agricul- 
tural problems that are confronting this state, 
was Rep. Herbert L. Ray of Sutton, a demo- 
crat, who served his initial session in the 
lower legislative branch as a representative 
of the 8th Worcester dist. Mr. Ray is a farmer 
and a milk dealer and no man ever came to 
Beacon hill with a more thorough knowledge 
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of conditions surrounding agriculture and milk 
production than Rep. Ray. 

Speaker Cushing appointed him to the com- 
mittee on agriculture. Here he rendered val- 
uable aid during the entire session and his 
opinion was invariably sought by his colleagues 
in determining the fate of the various bills 
and measures that were before them for action. 

What Rep. Ray does not know about the 
milk problem is not worth knowing. He is 4 
firm believer in rigidly protecting the rights of 
the producer, as well as the consumer, for 
he knows first hand the conditions that con- 
front the man who handles the milk before it 
reaches the consumer. 

As member of the Worcester. county delega- 


tion of democrats Rep. Ray has lined up with 
his party at all times and been faithful to the 
principles of the party platform. He was 4 
firm supporter of Gov. Walsh and gave his 
aid to the chief executive whenever it was 
necessary in the house. 

Herbert L. Ray was born in Sutton on Jan. 
28, 1868, and was educated in the public schools 
there. In addition to his farming and milk 
businesses he is also a merchant, and, until 
the inauguration of rural free delivery, was 
postmaster for 12 years. 


JOHN Je REILLY; 

Among the few Boston members of the 1914 
house who came to Beacon hill for the first 
time last January was John J. Reilly of Ward 
17. And among these same few ‘‘yearlings’’ 
Rep. Reilly proved himself a legislator of ability 


and acumen, and a man who is bound to rise 
high in the public service if he sticks to poli- 
ties. 

Although he had no previous experience in 
politics, Rep. Reilly jumped right into the 
midst of things on Beacon hill and before the 
session was very many weeks old he had dem- 
onstrated to the satisfaction of his friends and 
fellow democrats in the house that Ward 17 
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was going to be very much on the legislative 
map during the current year. 

Mayor Curley, from whose home bailiwick, 
Rep. Reilly comes, had no more loyal supporter 
on the hill in all matters affecting the inter- 
ests of the city of Boston than Rep. Reilly. 
The young Ward 17 legislator was especially 
active in the fight over the bill for the amend- 
ment of the city charter so as to provide for 
the enlargment of the city council to 17 with 
district representation in place of the present 
council of nine elected at large. Although the 
bill was sent through the house by a close 
vote, all credit is due to Rep. Reilly for the 
eloquent speech he made against it and for 
the hard fight he made to prevent its passage. 
He thoroughly believed that the step was a 
backward one for the citizens of Boston to take 
in the way of municipal government and is 
confident that the judgment of these in the 
legislature who voted against referring the 
matter to the citizens will be shown by a 
heavy vote against the proposition when it 
goes on the city ballot in December. 

He played an important part in the defeat 
of the bill providing for the regulation of cab 
and taxi stands in the public streets of Bos- 
ton, a measure which was overwhelmingly re- 
jected by the lower branch following Mr. Reilly’s 
strong speech against it. That Mr. Reilly will 
be returned to his seat in the’ house next 
January is a foregone conclusion among the 
majority of the voters of the 17th Suffolk dis- 
trict who are well satisfied with the work of 
the young representative. 

John J. Reilly was born in Boston on Oct. 14, 
1887, and was educated in the public schools 
of the city. He graduated from the Dearborn 
grammar school and from the Roxbury Latin 
school. Later he completed a term of service 
in the Massachusetts Nautical training school. 
He is cashier of the taxi-motor cab company. 
He is a member of the Ward 17 Tammany 
club, the James E. Hayes council 116, K. of C., 
and Caravan 1, Granada. During the session 
just passed he served on the committee on 
state house and libraries. — 


FRANK B. RICH. 
One of the real bona fide progressive mem- 
bers of the house in the 1914 legislature was 
Rep. Frank B. Rich of Everett, representing 


24th 
all of his party measures he never went back 
on his pledge to support all progressive legis- 


the Middlesex dist. A firm believer in 


lation. He was also one of the loyal progres- 
sive members who never swayed in his judg- 
ment when the time came for the election of 
the presiding officer of the house and voted 
for his party candidate and if the other pro- 
gressive members of the house were as mind- 
ful of their pledge as the Everett representa- 
tive there might have been a _ progressive 
speaker at the head of the lower branch of 
the legislature in 1914. 

Quiet and unassuming Rep. Rich, although 
serving his first year as a legislator, proved a 
very able and conscientious law maker. For 
although the proceedings were new to him he 
came well provided and equipped for his du- 
ties having served for seven years in the city 
government of Everett prior to his coming to 
Beacon Hill. 

A successful business man, he was appoint- 
ed by the speaker to the committee on mer- 
cantile affairs where his services were val- 
uable on the big measures which came be- 
fore that body and which affected the large 


business 
wealth. 

There were few bills of local character be- 
fore the legislature of 1914 affecting his dis- 
trict so that he gave up all his time to the 
big measures cf the session which were of 
vital interest not only to his city but to the 
State at large. 

Rep. Rich was born in Milbridge, Me., April 
16, 1868. He was educated in the _ public 
schools of Everett and attended the Bryant & 
Stratton commercial college in Boston. In 
his early life he started as a bookkeeper in 


interests throughout the common- 


a grocery busijess and rose to manager 
werking at this for 13 years, after which he 
entered in partnership with Stevens, Godfrey 


& Co., and after 6 years sold out and went 
into the real estate and insurance business. 
He was president of the Everett board of 
Aldermen in 1912. 


ROBERT ROBINSON. 

When Gov. Walsh attached his seal of exec- 
utive approval to the bill introduced by Rep. 
Robert Robinson of Ward 8, a democrat, and 
providing: for a nenlarged Boston city council 
it marked the end of what had been one of the 
bitterest fights of the last legislative session. 
Coming originally from the committee on met- 
ropolitan affairs with a “leave to withdraw” 
tag attached, the bill was substituted and sent 
through the senate with flying colors. Its pas- 
sage through the house was featured by one of 
the hottest debates of the year, Speaker Cush- 


ing himself taking the floor against the meas- 
Ure. 

Keenly alive to the interests of the voters 
of his district and of the entire city of Boston, 
Rep. Robinson was impressed with the need 
of reorganizing the present city council. He 
believed firmly in the principle of district rep- 
resentation and held that a larger council of 
17 would be a more truly representative body 
of the citizens of Boston than the present coun- 
cil of 9. To this end he worked untiringly in 
behalf of the bill, never ceasing his activities 
until the quill with which Gov. Walsh signec 
the measure was in his hands. 

Had this charter bill been the only fruits 
of Rep. Robinson’s work on Beacon hill he 
might well consider his year profitably spent 
and the session a successful one. But he did 
not stop here. He secured several important 
amendments to the workingmen’s compensation 
act, all favoring the injured laborer or em- 
ployee. Last year the young Boston legislator 
held the distinction of being the youngest mem- 
ber in the house. This year, while there. were 
others his junior in age, there were very few 
who displayed an equal nimbleness in debate. 
His initial year had served to make a veteran 
of him as far as learning the fine points of — 
‘the political game was concerned. 

Coming from a closely congested district in 
the heart of Boston he was a strong support- 
er of, and helped to get through various bills — 
designed to alleviate the conditions of the poor 
and the immigrant classes, which predominate 
in his district. 

Robert Robinson was born in Boston in 
Jan. 1889, and is a graduate of the Phillips 
grammar, the Boston Latin, and the English 
high schools. He was class orator of English 
high school in 1906. He graduated from the 
Boston University Law School three years la- 
ter, and immediately took up the practice of 
law. He is a member of the Kendricks club of 
Ward 8, secretary of the Hebrew Citizens’ 
league, I. O. B. A., I. O. U. H., Pi Sigma Al- 
pha, Knights of Pythias ,and the Pearson Lits 


erary association. For four years he was direc- 
tor of the Jewish Sunday school connected with 
the association, and also has been director 
of the boys clubs at the Francis Newell Set- 
tlement and the Junior Zionist Council of New 
England. 


WILLIAM M. ROBINSON. 

One of the oldest members of the house in 
point of service and also one of the best in- 
formed on matters of legislative technique is 
Rep. William M. Robinson of Chelsea. Many 
have tried in times past to put ‘‘one across” 
on Bill but no one has yet been able to do it. 


He is on the line all the time for Chelsea and 
it can be said fairly that no city is more ably 
represented. 

On all matters of legislation, whether af- 
fecting his immediate constitutency or affect- 
ing the state as a whole, Rep. Robinson was 
independent and fearless. 

2ep. Robinson was born in Chelsea July 21, 
1875. and was educated in the public schools 
before graduating’ from Worcester academy. 
He is engaged in the furniture business and 
is prominent in Masonic circles. He served 
for four years in the aldermanic board of 
Chelsea, and was chairman of the local finance 
committee. He served in the legislature of 
1907, ’08, 09, 710 and 1918. His committee serv- 
ice in those years was on election laws, street 
railways and federal relations. 


WALTER F. RUSSELL. ~ 
The city of Brockton was the, recipient of 
many benefits in the way of legislation during 


=e 


the past session and to no member of that 
city’s delegation in the house of 1914 is due 
greater credit for that fact than to Rep. Wal- 
ter F.-Russell, a democrat serving his second 
term in the lower branch. 

More than half a dozen bills, all in the in- 
terest of the city of Brockton, were placed on 
the statute books, including bills to permit the 
city to incur debt for playground, for the 
submission on a referendum to the voters of 
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the city of the question of whether public 
employees should be compensated for injuries 
sustained by them during their employment, a 
bill making appropriation for the Brockton 
hospital and to authorize the city to make a 
surface drainage loan. Some of these bills 
were introduced by Rep. Russell. 

Several of the bills in question were con- 
sidered by the committee on municipal finance 
and the fact that Rep. Russell was on that 
committee had much to do with their being 
favorably reported and ultimately enacted. 

Rep. Russell also worked hard to secure a 
reduction in the charges made by gas com- 
panies for the use of their meters and for bills 
for reductions in telephone rates and for a bill 
to require the installation of registers on cer- 
tain telephones. 

The Brockton man is a shoecutter and prom- 
inent in labor circles and was therefore nat- 
urally interested in all labor legislation. He 
supported strenuously the few measures in 
the interest of the laboring classes that were 
before the past legislature. He was true at 
all times to his constituents and to the demo- 
cratic platform and was a loyal supporter of 
Gov. Walsh, voting for all of the latter’s rec- 
ommendations. 

Rep. Russell was born in Sandwich, on the 
Cape, on March 15, 1866, and graduated from 
the public schools of Brockton. He followed rail- 
roading for a time and then became a shoe- 
cutter. He is a member of the Plymouth 
County Democratic club, the Owls and the 
Eagles. 


JOHN D. RYAN. 
One of the strong members of the democratic 
representation in the house of 1914, although 


a first-year member, was Rep. John D. Ryan 
of Holyoke, representing the 11th Hampden dis- 
trict, 

Rep. Ryan is a fine type of the self-made 
man. He was born in Springfield in 1868 and 
was obliged to leave school at a very early 
age, to go to work for a livelihood. Naturally 
studious and ambitious, he nevertheless con- 
tinued to study and learn privately and is to- 
day a successful newspaper publisher in his 
home city. 

As a member of the house, he could always 
be depended upon to vote on the side of the 
down-trodden. He was one of the strongest 
workers in behalf of the various humanitarian 
measures that came before the legislature this 
year. He labored especially hard to obtain 
better conditions for the workers in the fac- 
tories and workshops of the commonwealth. At 
the same time, however, he realized and ap- 
preciated that the business interests of the 
state should not be pushed too strongly for 
that would result in necessitating certain mills 
to shut down or else move into an adjoining 
state and he therefore was careful at all times 
to preserve the interests of local industries 
for industry means employment and prosperity. 

One of Rep. Ryan’s big accomplishments this 
year was his success in getting through the 
house his bill providing that property owners 
shall be given two years in which to pay their 
taxes before the authorities shall step in and 
sell the property to obtain the amount due the 
tax collector. Last year the legislature enacted 
a law, which would become effective Jan. 1, 
1915, if allowed to stand, under which if a man 
with a small equity in his little home could 
not, through illness or other unfortunate cir- 
cumstances, pay his tax within one year after 
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it became due, although he might have no de- 
sire to avoid payment of the same, would have 
his property confiscated by sheriff or tax-col- 
lector’s sale. Rep. Ryan’s bill gives this man 
a two years’ leeway. He introduced a meri- 
torious bill to prohibit newspapers from pub- 
lishing names of persons arrested for drunk- 
enness, The bill, as worded, was declared un- 
constitutional, but Rep. Ryan will present the 
measure again next session with different 
wording to meet the constitutional require- 
ments and the bill should pass. 

a two-years’ leeway. 

Rep. Ryan served on the committee on munici- 
pal finance, which considered many important 
municipal problems. He was instrumental in 
getting through the bill providing that the 
city of Holyoke shall not sell the shares of the 
capital stock of the Holyoke and Westfield Rail- 
road company which are owned by it, unless, 
after a sale of stock has been authorized by 
the board of aldermen and the mayor of the 
city, such sale shall also be approved by a 
majority of the legal voters of the city voting 
thereon at the regunlar city election, or at a 
special election called for that purpose. 

Rep. Ryan served four years as alderman- 
at-large in Holyoke, leading a field of mora 
than a dozen candidates each time. He was 
twice the democratic candidate for mayor 
against Arthur B. Chapin, then mayor, and 
former state treasurer and bank commis- 
sioner, 


CLIFFORD B. SANBORN. 

Rep. Clifford B. Sanborn of Norwood is a 
legislator who has made good. This curt intro- 
duction sums up, in essence, the aim of every 
legislator who comes to Beacon hill, which 
means that if Rep. Sanborn ventures further 
and higher into the public service he will find 
a solid constituency back of him to help him 
to realize his ambition. 

Few legislators come to the state house 
better equipped than Mr. Norwood. He is a 
graduate of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology and of the Harvard Law _ school. 
In addition he had much active experience in 
the politics and government of Norwood be- 
fore assuming his duties as a solon. He has 
served on the school board for seven years and 
has been chairman for five years of this term. 
He has also been on the sewer commission 
and been honored by being moderator of the 
Norwood town meetings for the last 10 years 

Speaker Cushing this year appointed him to 
the two important committees on municipal 
finance and constitutional amendments. On 


- this latter committee Rep. Sanborn gave ample 


proof of his fearlessness and his ability to vote 
as his conscience dictated. He was one of the 
few who had the courage of their convictions 


to vote against woman suffrage -for instance, 
he likewise dissented from the favorable re-. 
port of the constitutional amendments commit- 
tee on that measure. He was equally coura- 
geous on all matters, took a leading part in 
legislation throughout the session and was in 
every respect a good legislator. 

Clifford B. Sanborn was born in Norwood 
on Aug. 1, 1874, and was educated in the 
public schools there. He was graduated from 
Tech in 1895 and from the Harvard Law school 
in 1899. He is practicing law at present. He 
has served as clerk of the district court of 
northern Norfolk, is an Odd Fellow, a Mason, 
a Knight Templar. He is a member of the 
Norwood Business association and was presi- 
dent of the organization in 1907 and 1908, 
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EDWARD J. SANDBERG. 

Rep. Edward J. Sandberg of Quincy was one 
of the most popular members of the house. 
As a token and tribute of affection for him, 
the house passed the resolve compensating 
John. Stuart of Wollaston for the destruction 
of Stuart’s shipbuilding plant by the construc- 
tion of a drawless bridge across the river 
which formed the only water outlet from the 
Stuart plant. 

While Rep. Sandberg devoted his attention 
to many of the more important matters of 
legislation, the Stuart resolve constituted his 
favorite theme. And despite the fact that the 
important committee on metropolitan affairs 
reported this resolve adversely and that an 
opinion from the attorney-general sustained 
this action, the house passed the resolve by a 
splendid majority. It.was one of the few items 
of legislative enactment by the house that 
was given favorable consideration by reason 
only of the fact that the legislator who spon- 
sored the resolve was exceedingly popular. 

Another of Rep. Sandberg’s individual meas- 
ures was the establishment of a board of 
survey for the city of Quincy. He realized 
that land promoters and other agencies striv- 
ing for the almighty dollar regardless of the 
welfare of the city were opening new streets 
and highways regardless of established grades 
and were therefore burdening the city of Quincy 
with an abnormal annual expense in the re- 
construction of these highways. Rep. Sand- 
berg then introduced the bill for the organiza- 
tion of the board of survey and when the 
matter was heard by the committee to which 
it was assigned he made one of the most 
forcible addresses of his legislative career. 

Rep. Sandberg served on the committee on 


and public lands, where he interested 
in the bills appropriating: $1,000,000 
for the development of the Merrimac. river, 
$350,000 for the development of the port of 
New Bedford and $100,000 for the development 
of the Taunton river in addition to the minor 
appropriation. resolves. Rep. Sandberg main- 
tained that the welfare of the commonwealth 
depends upon the reduction of transportation 
rates and he frequently insisted that a com- 
mcuwealth so blessed with natural faciliies 
should expend every cent possible for the de- 
velopment of these facilities. That appeared 
to him to be the highest sense of economy. 

By his steady application to duty and by 
his unfailing humor and good nature, assets 
that characterize the existence of the success- 
ful legislator, Rep. Sandberg won him a host 
of friends that will always support any legis- 
lative petition presented by him. 

Rep. Sandberg was born in Sweden and was 
educated in the public schools there. He served 
in the house in 1906-1907 and was councilman- 
at-large in his city from 1910 to 1913 inclu- 
sive. He has been in the contracting business 
for 25 years. He is a member of the Manet 
encampment, Canton Shawmut 1, Odd Fellows; 
Loyal Order of Moose (past dictator), life 
member of the Quincy Yacht club, and -:past 
president and director of the Quincy board of 
trade. 


harbors 
bimself 


ROLAND D. SAWYER. 

There were few men in the legislature of 1914 
who rendered more able or more conscientious 
service to the commonwealth than Rep. Rol- 
and D. Sawyer of Ware, who served his first 
term in the house this year from the 4th 
Hampshire district. 


Rep. Sawyer was a unique figure in the low- 
er legislative branch, for he was not only the 
only active member of the ministry in the 
body, but he was one of the very few new 
membérs who came to Beacon hill with an al- 
ready well-established reputation in the politi- 
cal arena, he having been one of the very 
active leaders several years ago in promot- 
ing the independence league. 

Because of his wide experience in politics, 
Rep. Sawyer upon his election to the house, 
was requested by the party leaders to become 
one of the party whips, which he willingly did, 
and in that capacity he rendered valuable ser- 
vice both to his party and to the state. He 
was one of the most active members of the 
lower branch and participated in most of the 
big discussions of the session. He took a liber- 
al view on all matters and his ideas and opin- 
ions were regarded with great respect by his 
colleagues. 

He introduced a number of bills on his peti- 
tion among them, bills to provide for state- 
owned trolley lines in Western Massachusetts, 
and for an investigation of conditions in the 


On his petition, a 


institutions. 
resolve was reported for an investigation of 


various state 


general «transportation in western Massachu- 
setts. He fought for all humanitarian leg- 
islation and stood loyally by Gov. Walsh on 
the latter’s recommendations. 

Among the big measures of the year in the 
discussion of which Rep. Sawyer was most 
active was the bill providing for a referendum 
on the queston of the repeal of the bar and 
bottle act, so-called, which prohibits the sale 
of liquor by the bottle and by the glass in the 
same establishment. On this measure, Rep. 
Sawyer surprised his associates by coming out 
in advocacy of the proposition and his argu- 
ment in its favor was one of the ablest heard 
during the session. He contended that the bar 
and bottle act had proved a complete failure 
as a temperance measure and quoted statis- 
tics to prove that-fact, showing that it had re- 
sulted in an increased consumption of liquor 
by women by virtue of the fact that the act 
had increased the number of bottled places. 
He argued that it would only be fair to per- 
mit the voters in the different communities to 
vote as to whether they wished to retain the 


- act or do away with it. 


He served on the committee on education 
and there rendered excellent service in the 
consideration of the many education problems 
that annually confront the legislature. The 
voters of the 4th Hampshire district would be 
performing a state service by re-electing him 
to the legislature. Toward the end of the ses- 
sion he was being boomed in his district for 
the senate in the event of Sen. Ward retiring 
from that body. . 

Rep. Sawyer was born in Kensington, N. H., 
Jan. 8, 1874, and was educated in the public 
schools, Exeter High, Boston University and 
the theological school at Revere. He is pastor 
of the First Congregational church at Ware, 
and a member of the grange and the Loyal 
Order of Moose. 


HENRY H. SEARS. 


In continuing Rep. Henry H. Sears of Den- 
nis in their service as a legislator, the voters 
of the 2d Barnstable district have reflected 
credit upon themselves, and at the same time 
have permitted the state to retain the ser- 


vices of an able, honest and conscientious 
lawmaker. 

Itep. Sears is a republican and of the type 
that the party is in great need, for the gen- 
tleman from the Cape had the courage of his 
convictions and allowed no one to lead him 
by the nose, but voted as he thought best and 
us he believed was for the best interests of 
the state at all times. In other words, he 
placed the general welfare above. party wel- 
fare and that is what the people, irrespective 
of their party affiliations, expect of their pub- 
lic servants. He contended that the real fun- 
damental principle behind the republican party — 
was the preservation of the rights of the 
people, equal rights for all and special privi- 
lege to none and he abided by that principle 
in all his actions and votes on Beacon hill. 

This year, Rep. Sears continued to work 
loyally in the interests of his district and 
fought hard to obtain the passage of legisla- 
tion for the development of the harbors of 
the Cape. 

Speaker Cushing reappointed him to the 
committee ou banks and banking, realizing 
that the Barnstable legislator’s experience as 
a national and savings bank official for sever- 
al years would make him a valuable man 
on that committee. Rep. Sears worked untir- 
ingly for all legislation to insure honest bank- 
ing, supporting the Tinkham bill, so-called, to 
prohibit bank officials from receiving person- 
al commissions on loans made by their banks. 
He also was an active supporter of the ‘“‘blue 
sky bill,’’ to place investment companies un- 
der state regulation. 

He also served on the committee on towns, 
where he rendered valuable service by virtue 


of his experience in 
through service on various town offices. 
was born in Dennis on Jan. 17, 1845, and is 
one of the Cape’s leading and influential men. 
He is a retired merchant and a director of the 
Cape Cod National bank and vice-president of 
the Bass River Savings bank. He served his 


town affairs acquired 


He 


town as selectman for 13 years, 12 of which 
he was chairman of the board, he served as as- 
sessor, nine years on the school committee 
and is treasurer of the Jacob Sears Memorial 
Library corporation. He is a member of the 
A. F. A .M. (PP. M.) K. P., Red Men and the 
Grange. 


JOHN FRANCIS SHEEHAN. 


Rep. John Francis Sheehan, a young demo- 
crat who served his first term as a member 
of the legislature from the 9th Suffolk dist. in 
the house of 1914, made a good record as a 
hard-working and conscientious legislator. He 
served on the committee on mercantile affairs © 
and was placed in charge of many important 
committee reports. He was a sturdy sup- 
porter of Sunday amateur baseball and other 
measures in the interest of the youth of the 
commonwealth. He was a liberal on all mat- 
ters and a true democrat, standing by the 
governor and the principles advocated in the 
democratic platform. 

Mr. Sheehan showed his devotion to the 
cause of organized labor when the measures 
for bettering the conditions of the working- 
men were before the legislature, but in no 
ease did he do a better task than when the 
masons and bricklayers’ bill was before the 
house. He led the fight for that measure and 
it was his speech as much as anything that 
was responsible for its passage. 

Another good measure for which Mr. Shee- 
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han led the battle was that placing correspond- laws he had his hands full in considering the 


ence schools under the supervision of the 
corporation commissioner. This measure was 
designed to prevent schools of that kind from 
peddling phony stock to their pupils, it having 
developed in hearings before the committee on 
mercantile affairs, of which Mr. Sheehan was 
a member, that pupils had been defrauded of 
millions of dollars in this state as a result of 
being cozened into purchasing stock in the 
various side-line corporations owned by the 
managers of the schools. 


He also was a big factor in the passage of 


' 


the Boston city council bill, led the fight for 
the pony express bill and made a rattling 
good speech in favor of the bill to establish a 
boxing commission. He was an active legis- 
lator and one of the good debaters among the 
Boston men, being, in fact, one of the best 
speakers sent from the south end since ‘‘Tim’”’ 
Callahan represented Ward 9 a number of 
years ago. 

Rep. Sheehan was born in Killarney, County 


Kerry, Ireland, Aug. 25, 1879. He has had a 
varied career having been an instructor of 
boxing, clerk, timekeeper and newspaper re- 
porter. 


JOHN H. SHERBURNE. 
The military training and experience of Rep. 
John H. Sherburne’ of Brookline was never 
brought more into play than during the past 


legislative session while the Brookline major 
was a member of the lower branch from the 2d 
Norfolk dist. 

He was directly responsible’ for 
feat of the Spanish War veterans’ preference 
bill—a measure that would give all veterans 
of the war with Spain a five per cent prefer- 
ence in civil service examinations. He accom- 
plished this by a skillful coup when he got 
the house to attach a referendum to the bill 
and then passed it over to the senate. As was 
expected the upper branch put the hooks in it 
at once. 

As chairman 


the de- 


of the committee on election 


many measures for election reform that poured 
in. From out of the mass of bills that were 
considered by his committee there was evolved 
the so-called Sherburne anti-corrupt practices 
act. This measure, which went flying through 
both branches, was authored by Rep. Sher- 
burne who spent considerable time in prepar- 
ing the bill. 

This measure is one of the most progressive 
passed by the legislature in recent years. It 
accomplishes much that is highly desirable and 
will undoubtedly raise the plane of politics all 
over Massachusetts and particularly in some 
sections. There are parts of the state where 
the announcement of a man’s desire to serve 
the public is regarded simply as an invitation 
to grafters of high and low degree to come 
forth and get the money. The old law made 
this despicable work easy. The Sherburne 
act is quite likely to land a few of these crea- 
tures in the incarceraries prepared for them, 
while it is also likely to make some of those 
who yield to their importunities exceedingly 
repentant. It is a good act and the thanks of 
the whole state should be extended to Rep. 
Sherburne for his work in getting it on the 
statute books. 

Rep. Sherburne fought tooth and nail, both 
in committee and on the floor, the initiative 
and referendum, declaring that the present con- 
stitutional provisions are ample to meet any 
contingency that is likely to arise. 

Rep. Sherburne was recently honored by 
election to be major of the field artillery, M. 
V. M. He has been captain of Battery A for 
some time. He has been prominent in the Re- 
publican club of Massachusetts, as well as in 
the Brookline republican club, and the repub- 
lican town committee. He was born in Bos- 
ton on Jan. 29, 1877 and was educated at’ Hop- 
kinson’s School, Harvard 1899, and Harvard 
Law School, class of 1901. He is a lawyer and 
a member of the Boston Athletic Association, 
the Massachusetts Club, and the city of Bos- 
ton as well as the Masons. 

Maj. Sherburne joined Battery A on March 
24, 1896 and served successively as lance cor- 
poral corporal, sergeant and first sargeant, be- 
ing elected first lieutenant Feb. 20. 1906, and 
captain Oct. 22, 1908. His battery had the dis- 
tinction of having been endorsed by the war 
department as the best militia light battery in 
the country. 


FITZ-HENRY SMITH, JR. 


A Boston republican who broke into legis- 
lative circles for the first time this year and 
who has all the earmarks of being a “comer” 
was Rep. Fitz-Henry Smith, Jr., who repre- 
sented the 11th Suffolk dist. in the lower 
branch. Judging from the record of his initial 
session Rep. Smith bids fair to be on the 
way to join the group of republican leaders 
that have hailed from wards 10 and 11 in- 
cluding such men as Grafton Cushing, Louis G. 
Frothingham, Channing Cox and others. 

Although he has never had any active ex- 
perience in politics before, Rep. Smith took 
no time in acclimating himself to conditions 
on Beacon hill and the session was not very 
old before he had begun to establish himself 
as one of the leading republicans in the house. 
Indeed so much of an impression did he make 


with his year’s record that after the session 
was over and the fall campaigns were being 
launched he was made treasurer of the re- 


publican legislative campaign committee. This 
was a signal honor for a man to receive—es- 
pecially when it is remembered that Mr. Smith 
has been in politics only a year. 

Speaker Cushing appointed Mr. Smith to the 
important committee on metropolitan affairs 
where he rendered valuable service during the 
entire session. On all Boston bills Rep. 
Smith alligned himself with the side of good 
government. He was especially opposed to the 
passage of the 
the enlargement of the city council from its 
present membership of nine elected at large 
to a body of 17 with district representation. 
He opposed strenuously any changes in the 
composition of the Boston school committee 
as proposed by several bills before the legisla- 
ture. He had an important hand in the pas- 
sage of the fire hazard law for metropoiltan 
Boston which came out of the metropolitan af- 
fairs committee. 

Mr. Smith was one of the opponents of the 
bill to reduce the membership of the board 
of Boston port directors, claiming that the 
salary suggested was altogether too small to 
attract big men to the work, and that none 
but big men could perform the task. 

As a republican Rep. Smith was opposed to 


the initiative and referendum, woman suf- 
frage, abolition of party enrollment at prim- 
aries, constitutional convention and the other 


so-called “‘fpopular’’ measures of the day which 

in his opinion would undermine our system of 

representative government if enacted. 
Fitz-Henry Smith, Jr., was born in Boston 


bill which had for its purport: 


on Nov. 20, 1873 and was educated in the pub- 
lic schools there, graduating from the Prince 
Grammar school and the English high school. 
He then entered Harvard college and after 
receiving his degree in 1896 from that insti- 
tution took up a course of law at the Har: 
vard law school class of 1899. He is now a 
practising lawyer. He is a member of the 
Ward 11 republican committee, the Republi- 
can club of Massachusetts and the general 
council of the American bar association. He 
is also included in the membership of the exe- 


cutive committee of the Maritime law asso- 
ciation of the United States and was for a 
number of years a member of the committee 
on maritime affairs of the Boston Chambet 
of Commerce. 


JEROME S. SMITH. 

The big criticism that is made of politics 
today is that there are not enough men of 
the right sort who take any interest at all 
in the affairs of government with a resultant 
deterioration in the calibre of the public office- 
holders in the city, state and nation. This is 
the contention of Rep. Jerome S. Smith of 
Provincetown, who for three years has served 
in the house from the 8rd Barnstable district 
and has proven himself a legislator of sterling 
ability. 

Besides keeping a keen eye out for the best 
interests of his district and constituency Rep. 


Smith was Active in promulgating and advo- 
cating many excellent ideas on general govern- 
ment, a subject to which he has devoted much 
time and thought. Probably the measure which 
the Provincetown member had most at heart 
in the way of election reform was his bill to 
provide for compulsory voting. The shiftless- 
ness and absolute disregard of many persons 
regarding the privileges of citizenship is a 
subject which irritates Rep. Smith, and he is 
firm in the belief that men who will not use 
the priceless boon of the ballot should be sum- - 
marily dealt with. 

Coming from the Cape he was naturally in- 
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terested in all things pertaining to those who 
“go down to the sea’ and his appointment to 
the committee on fisheries and game naturally 
followed. 

As a special tribute to his previous work on 
the committee during the past two sessions, 
Speaker Cushing this year made him chairman 


of the committee. His place on this body gave. 


him an excellent opportunity to voice the 
Cape’s attitude on many subjects of importance 
to the people there and he used it to the ut- 
most. 

As a member of the committee on towns he 
devoted much time to the scores of bills that 
came before that body. He was especially in- 
terested in the bill which provided for the ex- 
clusion of automobiles from the island of Nan- 
tucket. To attempt to cite the many local bills 
and other pieces of legislation in which Rep. 
Smith was interested would take much time 
and space. Suffice it to say that he was ever 
alert to safeguard the interests of his constit- 
uency and to further legislation for its benefit 
as well as to be active in all matters of state- 
wide import. 

Jerome §S. Smith was born in Provincetown 
on Nov. 19, 1850,. and was educated in the 
public schools there. He is engaged in the 
dairy business, having withdrawn from the beef 
business in which he formerly was engaged. 
He followed the sea in his younger days. 
He is a Mason, an Odd Fellow and belongs to 
other social and fraternal organizations. 


RALPH M. SMITH. 

One of the small group of military men in 
the 1914 legislature was Rep. Ralph M. Smith 
of Somerville, who served his second term as 
a member of the lower branch from the 26th 
Middlesex district. Rep. Smith has made a 
most excellent record -in the state militia, 
and by the same token it may be stated 


& 


that his service in the legislature was one 
of faithfulness and painstaking effort. 

Rep. Smith -interested himself actively in 
every measure affecting the militia. He was 
also partially responsible for the victory of 
the Spanish war veterans’ preference bill in 
the house. This measure, which provided 
that all veterans of the war with Spain 
should be given a preference of 5 percent in 
all civil service examinations, has been a 
bone of contention for several years in the 


legislature. This year it got no further than 
the senate, where it was killed. But the 
credit for its passage in the house should 


be partly accorded to the Somerville legisla- 
tor who made an eloquent speech in favor 
of it. 

Rep. Smith was born on the tip of old Cape 


Cod in historic Provincetown on June 23, 
1883. His parents moved to Somerville and 
he completed his | public school | education 
at the Somerville Latin school and later 


graduated from the Y. M. C. A. law school. 
He is a practicing lawyer and a member of 
the Middlesex bar. His first entrance into 
public life was made in 1909 when he was 
elected to the board of aldermen. In 1910 
he was made vice-president of the board, 
and the next year was signally honored by 
being elected as the presiding officer. He is 
a member of the West Somerville board of 
trade and the Clarendon club. 


WILLIAM O. SOUTHER, JR. 
Coming to the legislature as an unheralded 
first-year member, Rep. William O. Souther, 
Jr., of Cohasset, achieved an enviable reputa- 


tion as a conscientous, dutiful legislator. Keen 
and alert in any situation that arose, Rep. 
Souther was recognized as a forceful debater 
with a remarkable ability to assimilate facts 
and an equally remarkable abilty to consume 
work. : 

Perhaps the-distinctive feature of his. first- 
year’s work was to accomplish the passage 
through the house of the bill which would di- 
vorce from the tax commissioner the author- 
ity to increase the valuation of cities and 
towns on ‘“‘such other information’’ as might 
come into the possession of the commissioner. 
Rep. Souther contended that the increased val- 
uations of $350,000,000 imposed from the state 
house in Boston on the cities and towns was 
a fanciful valuation that originated solely 
within the fertile brain of the commissioner 
and was not founded on any fabric of fact. 
This power was authoritative and a relic of 
the English despotism which allowed the im- 
position of high taxes without the right of an 
appeal by the people. 

Accordingly Rep. Souther visited many cities 
and towns in search of information and to build 
up a structure of support and at his own ex- 
pense he communicated with every official of 


every city and town in the state. The result 
was a committee hearing attended by more 
than 300 protestants, but five of which were 
opposed to his plan. The ultimate result was 
the passage of his bill which requires the com- 
missioner to advise the taxation officials of the 
cities and towns of the information on which 
the increased valuation is ordered and _ the 
right of the officials to publicly protest and 
be heard before submitting to the decree of 
the commissioner. 

As clerk of the committee on constitutional 
amendments, Rep. Souther naturally occupied 
a conspicuous place in the consideration of 
the momentous matters of the year. While he 
did not favor woman’s suffrage he decided 
to submit to the will of the people and allow 
them to vote as to whether they want equal 
suffrage. His general attitude on constitutional 
amendments was that reference to the people 
is the satisfactory solution. 

While he was criticised for his failure to 
vote on the constitutional convention his con- 
dition was exceedingly peculiar. He was elect- 
ed as an independent, although his tendencies 
were extremely democratic. He believed that 
the disposition of all the constitutional amend- 
ments by the legislature and the failure of the 
supreme court to determine whether the ac- 
tion of a constitutional convention would be 
final and binding and the desire of the people 
to have their amendments submitted separate- 
ly to the people did not manifest any general 
desire for a constitutional convention. But in 
view of his loyalty and admiration for Goy. 
Walsh he decided not to vote against the con- 
stitutional convention. 

Rep. Souther was born in Cohasset and he 
enjoys a prosperous contractng business in 
Boston. He has served as a selectman, over- 
seer of the poor and in other capacities in his 
native town. He is a member of the Odd 
Fellows. 


CHARLES ELMER STANWOOD, 
When the voters of the ist Norfolk repre- 
Sentative district picked Charles Elmer Stan- 
wood of Needham as its representative in the 
legislature of 1914, they showed that excellent 
judgment that has uniformly characterized the 


choices of the electorate of that district for 
a number of years. 

Rep. Stanwood was a legislator of high 
grade and his first year’s service gave. every 
promise that in his succeeding terms he will 
rise to a place of prominence in the legisla- 
ture. He was a conscientious worker in be- 
half of all humanitarian legislation and active — 
in support of all progressive measures, such as 
bills for development of inland waterways, an 
improvement which would in time result in 
great financial benefits to the commonwealth, 
for the reclamation of wet lands and for the 
preservation of the state forestries. While he 
supported all such legislation, he strongly op- 
posed bills for salary increases for highly-paid 
officials and other measures calling for appro- 
priotions of the state’s money for unnacessary 
purposes, thus aiding as much as one man 
could, to keep down the state tax. 

Appointed to the important committee on 
public lighting, Rep. Stanwood gave a. great 
deal of his time in the consideration of the 
many important matters that come _ . before 
that body. He supported the governor in the 
latter’s recommendation that water power 
companies be placed under state supervision 
and regulation and stood with the governor 
also in the proposition that the gas and elec- 
tric light commission representing the com- 
monwealth, should have something to say in 
a caSe where a municipality wished to go into 
the lighting business. He was an active work- 
er in behalf of all legislation in the interests 
of his country and _ succeeded in getting 
through several measures of a local nature. 

Rep. Stanwood was born in St. Albans, Me., 
Feb. 19, 18683 and was educated in the Revere 
grammar, Newburyport High and French’s 
Commercial college. He is a public accountant 
and auditor and served his town of Needham 
as auditor for two years, as selectman, over- 


seer of the poor, on the board of health four 
years, one year as Chairman, and has been 
treasurer of the town since March, 1905. He 
is.a member of the Norfolk republican club, 
Masons, Odd _ Fellows, Workmen, Shriners, 
Needham board of trade (pres.), Needham 
Real Estate associates (pres.) He is treas- 
urer of the Glover House and Hospital. 


JOSEPH F. STONE.. 

Joseph F. Stone of Canton, a republican, 
who served his first session as a representative 
from the 4th Norfolk district made_a record 
this year that has proven him a legislator of 
whom his constituents may well be proud. 

Rep. Stone was not in politics to satisfy a 
personal ambition, but because his friends and 
the voters of his district requested him to run. 
Consequently he came to Beacon hill with no 
axe to grind and with a determination to give 
his constituents and the state at large as able 
service as he was capable of. And he did. 

As a member of the committee on taxation 
he worked hard on the big taxation measures 
that were before the legislature this year. He 
played an important part in the passage of 
the constitutional amendment providing for an 
income tax and allowing the legislature to 
classify property for the purposes of taxation. 
He was always present at the hearings and — 
executive sessions of his committee as well as 
rendering faithful attendance at the house 
sessions. : 

As a republican Rep. Stone demonstrated 
that he stood for what is known as the new 
republicanism, recognizing the progressive 
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trend of the times and realizing that the re- defatigable worker. 


publican party must come back to the people 
before it will be restored to its former posi- 
tion of prestige in Massachusetts. 

In matters of local legislation he was evef 
alert for the interests of Canton. As it hap- 
pened there was not much legislation this year 
affecting Rep. Stone’s district, although he did 
secure the passage of a bill providing that 
Canton should supply Knollwood cemetery, 
which is in Rep. Stone’s district, with water. 

Joseph Fayette Stone was born in Prescott 
on Feb. 8, 1858, and was educated in the pub- 
lic schools there. He graduated from the New 


He has been a building con- 
He has also been a mem- 


Salem Academy. 
tractor for 25 years. 


ber of the school committee of Prescott for 


three years and a member of the town com- 
mittee for 15 years, of which time he was 
chairman duririg five years. His social and 
fraternal connections include the Norfolk club, 
Blue Hill lodge, A. F. & A. M. (treas. and 
past master); Mt. Zion chapter, R. A. M. 
(past high priest); Cyprus Commandery, K. T.; 
Hyde Park Council, R. and S. M.; Aleppo Tem- 
ple, A. O. N. M. S.; Canton chapter, O. E. S. 
(past patron); Ponkopoag Grange, Fraternity 
club, past district deputy grand master 22d 
Masonic district, and deputy master H. P. 
Council. 


MERRILEC E. STREETER: 
The good record made last year by Rep. Mer- 
rill E. Streeter of Springfield, republican mem- 
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ber of the house from the 7th Hampden dis- 
trict was lived up to and even improved upon 
during the past session. In addition to a re- 
appointment to the committee on fisheries 
and game, on which committee he continued 
his work in the interests of the huntsmen 
and fishermen of Western Massachusetts, he 


was given a place by Speaker Cushing on the 


committee on federal relations. The latter 
committee considered many important prob- 
lems this year and Rep. Streeter proved an in- 


He was a constant at- 
tendant at committee hearings and his opin- 
ions, based on good, hard common sense, were 
held in high esteem by his associates. 

Rep. Streeter is a loyal republican and a firm 
believer in the principles of true republican- 
ism. He supported those principles as a mem- 
ber of the legislature, although by this it is 
not meant that he allowed political or party 
considerations to influence him in his votes up- 
on legislation. He considered all the big 
problems of the year from the lofty heights 
of true statesmanship and was ever respon- 
sive to the wishes of his constituents. 

Rep. Streeter was born in Wilbraham. 
August 2, 1850 and graduated from the public 
schools and Wilbraham academy. He was in 
the carriage making business until 1909, but 
since then has engaged in cement construc- 
tion work. He is a member of the A, F. A. 
M., and has served on the common council, 
board of aldermen and the republican city 
commmittee in Springfield. 


DAVID F. SULLIVAN. 

If ever a legislator deserved well of his con- 
stituents Rep. David F. Sullivan of Holyoke 
who has completed his second term as a mem- 
ber of the house is the man. With a two year 
legislative record in back of him that few 
members of either branch have ever surpassed, 
Kep. Sullivan will be a candidate for re- 
election at the state election in November. 
And by the same token he will be in his seat 
when the 1915 session convenes, for Holyoke 
voters have a way of rewarding faithful and 
painstaking service. 

Rep. Sullivan was first of all a friend of the 
people and especially the laboring man. Or- 
ganized labor had no more enthusiastic ally in 
the legislature than the Holyoke member. His 
affiliations with labor have extended back for 


~ 


many years. At present he is a member of 
the Eagle lodge of Papermakers. For three 
years he was international organizer of the 
International Brotherhood of papermakers of 
America. 

What was perhaps his biggest fight of the 
year and the one which may be taken as an 
example of his personal popularity was that 
over the tour workers’ bill. This measure, in- 
troduced by Rep. Sullivan on the petition of 
the Holyoke papermakers, provided for eight- 
hour shifts for tour workers in paper mills. 
After a hard fight Rep. Sullivan was instru- 
mental in getting the bill through the lower 
branch. This is cited merely to show one of 
the many bills in behalf of labor which had 
Rep. Sullivan’s active support during the year. 

Rep. Sullivan was an excellent type of the 
progressive element in the democratic party. 
He was one of the men upon whom Gov. Walsh 
placed reliance during the session just closed, 
and well he might, for the Holyoke member 
was one of the staunchest democrats in the 
chamber and one whose adherence to the party 
platform was unswerving. 

The minimum wage question was one of 
the problems to which Rep. Sullivan devoted 
a good deal of time, thought and attention. 
He personally introduced a bill providing that 
a minimum wage be paid for all work done 
by the commonwealth on public buildings as 
an opening wedge for the establishment of a 
general minimum wage law and made an ex- 
cellent fight for its passage. 

Having been a close student of election laws 
and the workings of the present system, Rep, 
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Sullivan introduced a _ bill which provided 
that a voter who is obliged to be absent from 
his place of residence on state or national elec- 
tion day may have his vote recorded by mail 
or telegraph. While commending the general 
purpose of the bill, the committee was unable 
to push the matter, as it was declared to be 
unconstitutional. 

Just to show that Rep. Sullivan’s interest in 
local matters did not pertain to his immediate 
district only it might be cited that he secured 
the passage of a bill calling for the appropria- 
tion of $4000 for the erection of a retaining 
wall on the beach at South Hadley Falls. 
This measure was introduced on his petition 
although the district does not embrace his own 
constituency, ; 

He was also author of a bill to permit hold- 
ers of fire insurance policies, in case of loss, 
to submit their claims to arbitrators or to sue 
at law or in equity. 

Rep. Sullivan was born in Canton on April 
4, 1870, and was graduated from the public 
schools there. He is in the insurance business. 
Previously he had been a cotton operative and 
later a paper maker. He served on the Hol- 
yoke democratic city committee in 1911 and 
1912, served in the house last year and this 
and in the session just closed was a member 
of the committee on mercantile affairs. 


JOHN F. SULLIVAN. 

Rep. John F. Sullivan of East Boston, who 
came back to the house last January after an 
absence of five years from active public ser- 
vice, is one of the real leaders of the Boston 
democracy. He represents Ward 2 and for 
years has been the democratic leader of that 
ward. He was chairman of the ward commit- 
tee two years and represented the district in 
the house in 1906, 1907 and 1908. ; 

The esteem in which he is held by his con- 
stituents was demonstrated toward the close 
of the past session after Cong. Murray had 
been appointed to the postmastership of Bos- 
ton when the East Boston member was urged 
to become a candidate for Cong. Murray’s seat, 

Rep. Sullivan was one of the active demo- 
erats of the house during the past session and 
was a leader in the fight for the bill to in- 
crease the membership of the Boston city 
council and to provide for district represen- 
tation in that body. He had a particular in- 
terest in the measure for his section of the 
city has gone unrepresented in the council 
ever since the present body of nine, elected at 
large, was created. He was one of the men 
who went before Gov. Walsh in behalf of the 
measure when the Good Government associa- 
tion and other reformers attempted to get His 
Excellency to veto the bill. He also sup- 
ported the eighty cent gas bill for East Bos- 

s 
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ton, as well as the other measure in the in- 
terest of that_ section. 

Rep. Sullivan was born in Hast Boston, May 
17, 1875,. and was graduated from the public 
schools and Holy Cross college. He served on 
the committee on metropolitan affairs during 
the past session. He is a member of the A. 
O. H., M. C. O. F., Jeffries Point Rowing asso- 
ciation, East Boston Catholic association and 
is an associate member of the G. A. R. 


LEWIS R. SULLIVAN. 

The past session was a particularly hard 
one for the committee on public service for 
there was an unusually large number of re- 
quests for special increases in salariés or pen- 
sions before the committee and a state tax of 
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$11,000,000 was threatened, so that the com- 
mittee had the task of sifting out the most 
meritorious and yet to keep the full amount 
down to a reasonably small figure so as not 
to materially affect the state tax. 

Rep. Lewis R. Sullivan of Dorchester, rep- 
resenting the 20th Suffolk dist. for his second 
consecutive term, was one of the best work- 
ers the governor had on the committee when 
it came to cutting down the special appropria- 
tions. He contended that no well-paid public 
official or employee was entitled to a pension 
or increase in salary until conditions of the 
average citizen, who pays the bills, were im- 
proved. 

Rep. Sullivan made a spirited fight to bring 
about a larger Boston school committee, con- 
tending that a body of five could not be prop- 


erly representative of a great cosmopolitan 
municipality. He worked hard for an appro- 
priation of $58,000 for the dredging of Dorches- 


ter Bay and for improving South Boston har. 
bor. The contract for this work has _ since 
been awarded and work will have begun on it 
before cold weather sets in. 

Mr. Sullivan led the fight for 70 cent‘gas 
in Boston, the bill for which he filed himself. 


His speech on the matter was a revelation to 
the legislature, he showing in it how the Con- 


solidated Gas company is made up and the 
manner in which its accounts are juggled to 
Show almost anything it wishes. : 


Rep. Sullivan is forty years old and is audi- 
tor of the Boston Central Labor union and a 
member of the Ward 20 Democratic club, Dor- 
chester Catholic club and vice-president of the 


Meeting House Hill Improvement asso., is a 
Knight of Columbus and a member of the M. 
C. O. F He was an alternate to the 1912 demo- 


national convention. 


MICHAEL T. SULLIVAN, 
Michael T. Sullivan of Quincey, serving 
term in the house this year from 


cratic 


Rep. 
his second 


proved conclusively that 


dist. 
he has the makings of a successful legislator. 

It takes at least two years’ time before one 
can fairly size up a legislator, as a rule, for 


the 5th Norfolk 


it takes that length of time for the average 
to become thoroughly acquainted with legis- 
lative procedure and all the intracacies and 
tricks that are involved. Rep. Sullivan has 
proven the exception for before the last ses- 
sion had been in existence more than a month 
or two he had secured the passage of an ap- 
propriation for the removal of objectionable 
material on Quincey Shore. He followed that 
up by securing substitution in the house for 
an adverse report of the powerful committee 
on railroads of a bill for the abolition of grade 
crossings in Quincy. ‘The latter bill was fin- 
ally killed in the senate but that fact should 
not be counted up against Rep. Sullivan. 

The Quincy legislator is a democrat and as 
such voted with Gov. Walsh at all times, sus- 
taining him on all of his vetoes and support- 
ing his recommendations. He was faithful to 
his party platform and was a true democrat 
of the progressive type throughout the ses- 
sion. He served on the committee on public 
lighting and here he stood at all times with 
the gas consumer. 

Rep. Sullivan was born in Quincy, Jan. 25, 
1866 and went through the public schools 
there. He is in the real estate and insurance 
business. He was formerly a granite cutter. 
He is a member of the Knights of Columbus. 


PETER F. TAGUE. 


Peter F. Tague of Charlestown, democratic 
leader of the 1914 house and now candidate 


for congress in the 10th district, has dem- 
onstrated in no uncertain manner that some 
men can “come back’ after having been out 


of active politics for more than a decade and 
make good. And that is just what Mr. Tague 
has done—made good. 

Back in the good old days of '97 and 98, 
when many of the democratic statesmen of 
the present day were in the kindergarten, 
Peter Tague was a rising young member of 
the iower legislative branch. Political wise- 
acres prophesied a brilliant future for him, 
and when the young Charlestown legislator 
jumped over to the senate after two years 
in the house it was generally admitted that 
if he stuck to the game he would rise high 
in the public service of the state and prob- 
ably of the nation. 

But after completing two years in the sen- 
ate Mr. Tague decided that the pulsating, 
but highly nervous life of politics did not 
hold half the quiet satisfaction and pleasure 
as the life of a private citizen, which he 
immediately became. For 13 years he devoted 
himself to business, and an entire genera- 
tion of politicians rose and fell while he 
watched the doings in the political arena from 
the side lines just like any other private 


citizen. 
The state election in 1913 was duly held 
and still Mr. Tague showed no evidences 


that politics was not a dead past with him. 
But -soon after the legislative session had 
got under way the death of Rep. William J. 
Murray of Charlestown caused a vacancy in 
the lower branch which had to be filled. _At 
first refusing, but later yielding to the im- 
portuniites of his friends, Mr. Tague was 
practically dragged out of private life and 
soon found. himself duly installed as a mem- 
ber of the great and general court. 5 

Now when a man has been out of politics 
for 15 years it is expected that it will take 
him quite.a while to learn the ropes again. 
But not Mr. Tague. Before the session was 
half over he had demonstrated that as a 
“comeback” he was a& wonder; in fact, he 
acted as if he never had been away at all. 
The old haunts on Beacon hill, which had 
not know him for so long, soon found that 
they welcomed back a leader. And that is 
what Rep. Tague soon became—a leader, with 
all the popularity that goes with a true 
blazer of the way. 

His work during the 1913 session was not- 
able. He played a big part in all the import- 
ant general legislation of the session, being 
particularly prominent in the passage of the 
bill providing for the removal of the elevated 
structure in Charlestown. When the 1914 ses- 
sion opened he jumped into the spotlight at 
onee by being made the democratic candidate 
for speaker. 

During the rest of the session recently 
closed he played an important role, being the 
governor’s personal representative in the 
house and waging most of the chief execu- 
tive’s fights on the floor of the chamber. So 
recognized were his legislative abilities that 
Speaker Cushing appointed him to the two 
very important committees on rules and rail- 
roads—an honor seldom bestowed upon a 
member of the opposite party by a presiding 
officer. His work on the railroads commit- 
tee was meritorious, and it was he who con- 
sistently worked for the separation of the 
Boston & Maine from the New Haven, which 
was accomplished by the passage of the 


“string”? bill. Rep. Tague disagreed with 
the majority of the members of the railroad 
committee when they wished to refer the en- 
tire matter to a recess committee and his 
stand was later shown to be the right one, 
when the committee somersaulted and came 
over to Rep. Tague’s way of thinking, which 


was for immediate legislation. He _ also 
worked for the Chelsea tunnel bill, a _ big 
Charlestown measure, and fought for Gov. 


Walsh’s policy of compelling state commis- 
sioners to give all their time to the work. 

As a candidate for the seat of Cong. Wil- 
liam F. Murray of Charlestown who will 
soon assume the position of postmaster of 
Boston, Rep. Tague possesses all the quali- 
ties which bid fair to make his campaign a 
successful one. He has grown up in an at- 
mosphere of politics and has managed to ab- 
sorb enough of it to enable him to show his 
mettle in the coming battle in that rock- 
ribbed democratic district. He is possessed 
with a personal charm that makes friends 
in hosts, and once Peter Tague enrols a man. 
as his friend it is a life tenure of office for 
that particular person. 

So great is Rep. Tague’s personal popular- 
ity that many members of the other two par- 
ties have openly professed a hope that the 
Charlestown legislator will be successful in 
the pending fight. And Peter Tague is every- 
thing that a man in public life should be. 
He is honest and fearless in his legislative 
duties and in the performance of them has 
rendered so good an account of himself that 
future members of the house from. the 
Charlestown district will find their hands 


full when 


they attempt to emulate him. 
During the last year the Charlestown ele- 
vated measure was up again and this time 


Rep. Tague was also instrumental in the 
success of the bill in the lower branch. He 
worked equally hard on all other Charlestown 
bills and when the pure food bills were before 
the house he was actively in their favor. He 
also was recorded in favor of all the bills en- 
dorsed by the American Federation of Labor. 

He assisted materially in the fight for 80 
cent gas for East Boston as well as in behalf 
of the general 70 cent gas bill for the entire 
city. Thus did he prove his allegiance to the 


best interests of the common people of the 
city of Boston. 

Peter F. Tague was born in Boston June 
24, 1871, and was educated in the public 
schools, graduating from the Frothingham 


grammar and the English high schools. He is 
a manufacturing chemist. He served in the 
common council from 1894 until 1896, and 
then. went. to the house for two years, fol- 
lowed by a term of the same length in the 
senate. ‘ 


JOHN G. TILDEN. 
Tilden of Malden, a_ progressive, 
was one of the members of that party who 
was-earnest in his advocacy of the platform 
tenets and honest in his expression of opinion 
regarding them. This: applies to all matters 
of legislation, that came before him, as a 
matter of fact, for Mr. Tilden was not only 
a hard worker for laws designed to break the 
hold of special privilege on government but 
was vehement in his denunciation of the dis- 
loyalty of which such acts are evidence. 
Having’ been elected as a progressive, Mr. 
Tilden remained a progressive from the begin- 
ning to the end of the session, He sailed 
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under no false colors, refused to truckle to 
the republican leadership, just exactly as he 
refused to folow the democratic leadership. 
Any measure that promised in its working to 
be for the benefit of the mass of taxpayers had 
his support regardless of its nativity; any that 
promised to give any special interest a firmer 
grip on the people he combatted, also regard- 
less of the course of its inception. Which is 
to say that Mr. Tilden was a good legislator 
and a good progressive, one of the kind who 


have made the progressive party strong in 
Massachusetts. 
Mr. Tilden was one of those who opposed 


consolidate the ist and 2d 
the sole object of which was 


the scheme to 


Corps Cadets, 


to legalize a third brigadier general’s tenure 
of office. Under the Dick law Massachusetts, 
with its present two-brigade militia, is en- 


titled only to two brigadiers. It has three. 
The latter’s friends figured out the scheme 
that was before the last legislature. It fell 
through in the face of work on the part of 
Mr. Tilden and other members of the com- 
mittee on military affairs. 

He also fought against the Sherburne bill 
to permit the governor to name an adjutant- 
general and assistant adjutant-general. He 


in 


defeated 
Through his efforts and those 
of others who thought the same as he all 
the other measures dealing with the adjutant- 
general's office were killed. 


dissented in committee, but was 


the legislature. 


Mr. Tilden favored the bill giving a 5 per- 
cent preference to Spanish war veterans in 
the civil service examinations. He also 
worked hard for the bill to grant annuity 
of $5 a week to Arthur Shanley, 10 years old, 


whose eyes were seriously injured while 
watching the manoeuvres by the explosion 
of a gatling gun. 

Another measure for which Mr. Tilden 
worked was that providing for an agricul- 
tural school in Middlesex county, which was 
lost through the activities of reactionaries, 
some of whom were of the cheese-paring 
elass while others thought they saw in it an 


the Amherst Agricultural college. 
and worked for all 


attack on 

Rep. Tilden also voted 
the so-called labor measures, particularly the 
abolition of the injunction as a capitalistic 
weapon in labor disputes, Saturday half-holiday 
for laborers and two-weeks’ vacation bills. 

Rep. Tilden was born in Charlestown on 
March 30, 1876, and- was educated in the public 
schools there. He is a printer and _ proof 
reader, has membership in Mt. Vernon lodge 
of ‘Masons, Webcowet tribe, I. O. R. M., Web- 
cowet associates, Universalist Men’s club, 
Olympic Athletic club and Typographical union 
13 of Boston. He served two years in the 
Malden city government, one year in the board 
of aldermen and was chairman of several im- 
portant committees in both branches. 

JAMES E. TOLMAN, 

No member of either branch of the 1914 
legislature has had a more varied or cos- 
mopolitan career in politics than Rep. James 
EB. Tolman of Gloucester who served in the 
house from the 22d Essex dist. Starting 
back in the early years of the 1900’s Mr. Tol- 
man broke into the game by being elected 
to the common council of Gloucester where 
he served for three years, being president of 
the body after his initial session. So popular 
hud ‘he become by that time with the citi- 
zens of Gloucester that it was with little 
difficulty he secured enough votes to place 
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him in the mayor’s chair. After two years 
as chief executive of his home city he re- 
tired from public life for a half a dozen 
years, 

His next step was his election to the 
house in 1909 where he so firmly established 
himself in the good graces of his constitu- 
ents that he took a step which few members 
of the lower branch ever undertake and an- 
nounced his candidacy for the senate after a 
single year in the house. But he did not fig- 
ure amiss for this jump brought him square- 
ly 
for two years and he then quietly slid back 
temporarily into the obscurity of private life 
until last November he successfully ran for 
the house again. 

This, in brief, 
volatile ‘‘Jimmy”’ 


of the 
most 


is the career to date 
Tolman, one of the 


members of the legislature. Few can 
record which he has made in 
of both his city and state. 
past year Rep. Tolman was 
quite active on matters of general legisla- 
tion as well as in keeping an eagle eye on 
all measures of local import. As to the lat- 
ter it might be cited that it was wholly 
through his efforts that the bill providing for 


popular 
ever equal the 
the public service 

During the 


the appropriation of $10,000 for improving 
Gloucester Harbor was passed by both 
branches. He also secured the_ successful 
action of both branches on the bill to dredge 


Mill River in Gloucester. This last measure 
carried a $5000 appropriation with it. 

As a republican Rep. Tolman could always 
be found aligned with his party and he is 
truly representative of that type in the re- 
publican party which is going to restore the 
Grand Old Party to its former prestige ana 
control in the Bay State. 

Rep. Tolman studied law in the University 
of Michigan and later entered the Boston 
University, from which he received his LL. B., 


and is now engaged in the practice of law. 
During the 1914 session he served on the 
committee on legal affairs and on _ public 


lighting. 
NATHAN A, TUFTS. 

After five years of faithful service in the 
house, Rep. Nathan A. Tufts of Waltham will 
be a candidate in November for the senate in 
the 5th Middlesex district to succeed Sen. 
Charles F. McCarthy of Marlboro, who is an 
aspirant for the position of county commis- 
sioner. As one of the republican leaders of 
the lower branch during the past several 
years, Rep. Tufts stands an excellent chance 
of winning his fight for promotion despite the 
fact that the district has been democratic for 
some years. 

The personal popularity of the Waltham leg- 
islator during the past session was. only 
equaled by the ability and capacity that char- 
acterized all his legislative work. The high 
esteem in which he was held was evidenced 
by the important committees to which he was 
appointed—rules and ways and means. As a 
“watch dog of the treasury’ Rep. Tufts was 
active in defending on the floor of the house 
the reports of his committee and he was ever 
active in opposing any wasteful extravagance 
of the state’s money. 

It might be said here—although it is not 
relevant to politics—that when Rep. Tufts is 
not busy legislating he is one of the best 
little football coaches in the Hast. During the 
past several years he has turned champion- 


into the upper branch where he remained’ 
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ship elevens out at Waltham high, his old 
alma mater, and during the football season 
there is nothing in the entire city of Waltham 
too good for ‘‘Nate.’”’ There was a substantial 
rumor afloat during the past few months that 
Rep. Tufts was aspiring for the mayor's chair 
and many of his friends were enthusiastic over 
the idea until he put the quietus on it by 
formally throwing his fedora into the sena- 
torial ring. 

The state tax was a subject that loomed up 
before the 1914 legislature like a nightmare, 
and it fell upon the ways and means commit- 
tee to do all they could to keep the amount 
of the 1914 tax from mounting above eleven 
millions. And it was here that Rep. Tufts 
threw all his energies into sifting out all the 
matters before ways and means and allowing 
only those appropriation bills to pass that 
were absolutely necessary. 

Nathan A. Tufts was born in Fitchburg, 
April 15, 1879, and was educated in the ,public 
schools there. He graduated from Brown Uni- 
versity in 1900 where he enrolled himself up- 
on the scroll of football fame of that college. 
He graduated from the Boston University Law 
School in 1903 and immediately took up the 
practice of law. He is widely known jn social 


and fraternal circles as well as being a power 
in republican city and state politics. 

He is a member of the Republican club of 
Waltham, D. U. fraternity, Elks, I. O. O. F., 
and Masons. He served on the board of alder- 
men of Waltham for three years and was 
chairman of the finance committee in 1909. 


JAMES J. TWOHIG., 

In Rep. James J. Twohig the voters of the 
13th Suffolk dist. had a legislator of whom 
they ought to be proud. The South Boston 
man ranked among the hardest workers in the 
house and although it was his first term he 
distinguished himself upon various occasions 
in debates on the floor of the house and 
proved that it isn’t always the older members 
who make the best legislators. Able and in- 
dependent he proved a great fighter and paved 
the way for the passage of many measures, of 
vital interest to the people of his district. 

He was assigned by Speaker Cushing to a 
place on the committee on _ constitutional] 
amendments, one of the most important bodies 
of the legislature, and was an active advocate 


of women suffrage, the resolve in favor of 
which came before his committee. Being one 
of the three democratic members from the 


house on this body, he never failed to dissent 
from the report of the committee when demo- 
cratic measures were reported adversely. He 
was one of the dissenters from the report 
“leave to withdraw’”’ on the constitutional con- 
vention bill which was a part of the democra- 
tic platform and was instrumental in getting 


that measure through the house, He also 
distinguished himself in a speech on the toll 
repeal resolutions and took the side {that 


American vessesl should be exempted from the 
obligation to pay tolls for passage through 
the canal. 


He was a strong supporter of the Sunday 


baseball bill and spoke against the repeal of 
the “bar and bottle act’? and against all sec- 
tarian legislation. 

Although active in the biggest measures of 
the year he also worked earnestly for the 
passage of all measures of interest to his 
constituents, one of which was the bill for 


the improvement of Dorchester bay, which the 
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governor signed. He also introduced a Dill 
to allow a police officer of the rank of 
sergeant to act as bail commissioner in arrests 
for misdemeanors, so as to do away with the 
$2 fee. He also worked hard to change the 
hours at which the voting booths shall be 
open making it from 9 in the morning until 
11 at night so that the working class could 
have a chance to vote after they get home. 
Rep. Twohig was born in Malden, Sept. 26, 
18§5, and was educated in the Boston public 


schools and is a member of the South Boston 
Catholic, Harmony and South Boston Citizens’ 
associations. He is also a member, of the 
K. of C. and is engaged in the laundry busi- 
ness. 


GEORGE J. WALL. 


A legislator who believed in’ working for 
his constituents first, last and always, was 
Rep. George J. Wall of Boston, representing 
the 16th Suffolk dist. He was among _ the 


most active of -the 


lished himself firmly 
colleagues and in addition gave 
becoming one of the really 


promise 


bers of the Boston delegation in the legisla- 
ture. 

He was one of the youngest members of 
this year’s legislature and had the distinction 
of being the youngest member ever sent from 
his district to Beacon Hill. So well did . he 
‘represent his constituents in the session just 
closed that his re-election is a foregone con- 
clusion. 

Rep. Wall was born in Boston June 11, 1889, 
and graduated. from the Charles Sumner 
Grammar School and afterwards attended the 


new men in the house of 
1914, and before the session closed had estab- 
in the friendship of his 
of 
influential mem- 


tection, South Boston Lodge, Ward 16 Demo- 
cratic Club, North Dorchester Literary As- 
sociation and several other organizations. 


HENRY W. WARNER. 

The voters of the 1st Hampshire district 
again sent Henry W. Warner of Northampton 
to the house last fall thereby showing that 
they had not altogether forgotten the excel- 
lent service that he rendered as a member of 
the lower branch of the legislature in 1912. 

Rep. Warner was appointed by Speaker 
Cushing to the committee on public institu- 
tions, which considered jointly with the ways 
and means committee, the governor’s recom- 
mendations for the consolidation of the var- 
ious boards and institutional departments and 
other measures of considerable import. He was 
a constant attendant at committee hearings 
and with his associates on the committee in- 
vestigated conditions in many of the institu- 
tions of the state, to find out just what the 
conditions were with. regard to the treatment 
of the unfortunates who are confined therein. 
The man from Northampton, in a quiet way, 
accomplished much in the way of improving 
the care and treatment of those unfortunates. 

In the matter of local legislation, Rep. War- 
ner succeeded in getting through this.year a 
bill to reimburse Northampton for the sup- 
port of Smith’s Agricultural school and for 
new buildings at the Northampton State hos- 
pital and Westfield State Sanatorium. He 
carefully followed all matters affecting Hamp- 
shire county and opposed all legislation aimed 
to further hinder the farmer and producer. He 


supported many of the progressive measures 
of the year but was arrayed against most of 
the radical propositions that were before the 
legislature which had no merit but were in- 
troduced simply to make political capital for 
some ambitious politicians. 

Rep. Warner was born in Northampton, 
Nov. 12, 1858, and is a graduate of the 
public schools there. He is a farmer and is 
also in the box manufacturing. He is a Mason, 
an Elk, an Odd Fellow and a member of the 
A. O. U. W. He has served his city in the 
common council two years, on the board of al- 
dermen two years and~ three years on the 
school board, He has also served as postmaster 
of Leeds for six years. 


JOSEPH E. WARNER. 

This was Joseph E. Warner’s second year in 
the house and he was re-appointed to the tm- 
portant house ways and means committee and 
made clerk of the committee. The house ways 
and means committee was regarded by many 
as the hardest-worked committee of the legis- 
lature this year; but however that may be it 
had no idle moments. 

Mr. Warner was also busy with measures af- 
fecting his home city. Had it not been for a 
determined fight he made in opposition, there 
would proably have been passed a bill to elect 
the members of the Taunton city council by 
districts, instead of at large as they do in 
Taunton now. Mr. Warner said that the vot- 
ers of Taunton had decided to elect their 
councilmen at large only four years ago by a 


Boston Latin School and Boston College. He substantial majority and that there was no 
then entered the newspaper business and has strong sentiment in the city for another 
worked for the Boston American and Boston change. Warner also successfully opposed a 


Herald & Traveler. He is now connected 
with one of the leading Boston weekly papers 
and is studying law. He is a member of the 
Mount Vernon Council, K. of C., Home Bene- 
fit Association, New England Order of Pro- 


bill to transfer the responsibility for the man- 
agement of the Taunton municipal lighting 
plant from the mayor, where it is now cen- 
tered, to the city council where it would be 
divided. 


One of Mr, Warner’s accomplishments 
was the part he placed in securing the passs 
age through the house of substantial appro- 
priation for the development of the Tauntop 
river. 

Rep. Warner is a republican not of the 
stand-pat type. He was born in Taunton, May 
16,.1884 and attended the public schools there 
He graduated from Harvard with the class of 
1906 and later graduated from the Harvard Law 


Se 


School. He is a practicing attorney. He wt 
a prominent member of the I. O. O. F., K. of 
P. and Masons. 


—— 


ROBERT M. \WASHBURN. . 

The distinct service that Rep. Robert M. 
Washburn of Worcester has rendered to the 
commonwealth during his long legislative ex- 
perience will stand as an indestructible monu- 
ment to his honest and keen ability. Those 
important citizens of the state who recognize 
the trend of current events best voice their 
admiration for Rep. Washburn.- by declaring 
that the body politic is living too near him 
to recognize the inestimable value of his 
achievements. As time wears on the value of 


a ee a 


. 
| 
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his work will be enhanced and will attract 
even more commendation than it does now. 

“Bob’’ Washburn is not a stranger to any 
citizen of the commonwealth who keeps up with 
the times. His'\name is synonomous with dar- 
ing ability and a conscientious espousal of 
legislation that is deserving and meritorious. 

Rep.; Washburn’s name has constantly been 
mentioned in connection with the republican 
candidacy for the _ lieutenant-governorship. 
Should he decide to permit the use of his 
name and should be secure the nomination 
the citizens of the commonwealth may look 
forward to a campaign that will revive the 
olden days of able oratory and verbal pyro- 
technics. 


CHARLES H. WATERMAN, 
A quiet, unostentatious, indefatigable work- 
er, and one who accomplished much more than 


judiciary, 
_ that he rendered and the excellent judgment 
that he displayed upon all important matters 


is * 
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many members whose voices were often heard 
on the floor during the 1914 session was 
Charles H. Waterman of Scituate, representa- 
tive from the Second Plymouth dist., serving 
his second term as a member of the lower 
branch. Rep. Waterman was this year made 
chairman of the committee on towns, a posi- 
tion which he was peculiarly fitted to assume 
because of his long and active experience in 
matters of town government. 

His service on that committee last year was 
so valuable that Speaker Cushing had no hes- 
itation in placing him at the head of the towns 
committee this year. Here his work was even 
of a more sterling character than in 1913.. He 
also served on the committee on state house 
and libraries which had the important state 
house extension proposition before it and he 
assisted materially in expediting legislation 
whch resulted in work being started on both 
of the new wings long before the session ad- 
journed. | - 

Rep. Waterman had the interests of his 
town at heart from the day the session con- 


a 


vened until adjournment. Among other meas- 
ures of,local import the passage of which he 
was responsible for were the bills to authorize 
the selectmen of Scituate to grant pole and 
other locations for the erection of structures 
and wires over Water street; to authorize the 
town of Scituate to take land extending from 
Front street to the Scituate channel for the 
purpose of erecting a wharf and a free public 
landing; and a bill to allow the town of Nor- 
well to receive water from Scituate. He got 
through bills for the establishment of a fire 
and water district in Duxbury; $15,000 for 
_ dredging of Scituate Harbor, and a bill aimed 
to prevent poultry thievery. 

Mr. Waterman was one of the most active 
members in the house in working for the bills 
to improve the -condition of the shore fisher- 
ies and he worked equally hard and success- 
fully to kill those measures that were intend- 
ed to work injury to the lobstermen. He was 
a republican of the pregressive type. He op- 
posed all changes in the new child labor law, 
a measure which he had earnestly supported in 
1913.» He also supported heartily all pure food 
legislation. 

Rep. Waterman was born in Scituate on 
Aug. 12, 1870, and was educated in the public 
schools there. He is in the plumbing and 
hardware business. He is a trustee of the 
South Scituate Savings Bank and a director 
of the Rockland Trust Company. He served 
on the board of selectmen in 1907, 1908, and 
1909. In the latter year he was chairman. 
He was also town assessor during those three 
years. He is chairman of the school commit- 
tee and the republican committee. He will 
probably seek re-election and his record cer- 
tainly entitles him to it. 


Cc. H. WEBSTER, 
Rep. Charles H. Webster of Northfield, the 
progressive member from the 4th Franklin 


 dist., was appointed by Speaker Cushing this 


year to the most important committee on 
in recognition of the able services 


in the session of 1913. 

Although of a party that had but small 
representation in the lower legislative branch, 
_ Rep. Webster did not occupy a very lonesome 
_ position this year for his opinions on matters 


| of legislation were always received with great 


_ regard by his associates, upon whom the 


Northfield man had made a very favorable im- 
pression by his unassuming ways, his* sociabil- 
ity and sound common sense. Many republi- 
can and democratic members were heard to 
remark during the session that if Rep. Charles 
H. Webster was a good type of progressive, 
that it was easy to understand the remark- 
able success of the party since its organiza- 
tion. 

Rep. Webster was not the sort of progres- 
sive who believed that it was progressive to 
harass capital at every opportunity, regardless 
of the circumstances. The Northfield man 
realized that while it is true -that capital 
cannot exist without labor that it is equally 
true that the laborer cannot live without capi- 
tal under present conditions. He accordingly 
opposed several measures introduced this year 
to further hamper Massachusetts industries. 
He voted and spoke against a bill to further 
extend the anti-injunction law. He just as 
strongly opposed the bill to change or repeal 
the child labor law enacted last year. He was 
loyal to the principles of his party, as he saw 
them, and voted for the true progressive meas- 
ures that came up. 

Toward the end of the session, Rep. Webster 
was being boomed by a number of his friends 
for the senatorial seat in his district, but the 
Northfield solon was more inclined to seek 
another term in the house before trying for 
the upper branch. And if the voters of the 
4th Franklin district appreciate a clean, level- 
headed and conscientious public servant they 
will certainly send him back to the legisla- 
ture just as long as he cares to serve them. 


Oct. 


in Northfield, 
27, 1866, and was educated in the public schools 
and Powers Institute at Bernardston. He is a 
lawyer but was formerly a druggist and before 


Rep. Webster was porn 


that proprietor of a general store. He is a 
member of the A. F. A. M. (P. M.), R. A. M,, 


TV PenOwly. S. (past patron). 


GEORGE P. WEBSTER. 

When on the 4th ballot for the speakership 
at the opening of the 1914 legislative session 
six members of the progressive party deserted 
their standard bearer and went over into the 
Cushing camp it marked a dramatic end to 
what was the bitterest battle ever waged 
against the republican party in the annual bid 
for control of the lower branch of the general 
court. 

And the chief figure in the battle that made 
the 1914 session memorable was quiet, unas- 
suming George P. Webster of Boxford, the 
bull moose candidate who trailed Speaker 
Cushing in the balloting by a single vote un- 
til the progressive sextet bolted on the fourth 
roll call. It takes the acid test of defeat af- 
ter a close fight to bring out the real worth 
and sterling character of a man and Rep. 
Webster displayed as fine an exhibition of true 
sportsmanship as was ever witnessed on the 
floor of the house in the graceful manner in 
which he took his defeat. 

Speaker Cushing so appreciated the qualities 
of his late adversary that he made him a 
member of the committee on rules, familiarly 
known as “‘the speaker’s cabinet.’’ He was al- 
so placed on the ways and means committee, 
where he has done much excellent work dur- 
ing the session. As floor leader of the progres- 
sive contingent he held a more responsible po- 
sition than last year when the bull moose wing 
in the lower branch mustered only five mem- 


bers. In 1914 the quota was raised to 17 and 
Rep. Webster holds the unique honor of being 
the only progressive in the legislature who 
served as a member of another party before 
the inception of the bull moose in 1912. As a 
republican, he was elected to his initial ses- 
sion in 1912 and re-elected as a progressive in 
1913—-which is a fine personal tribute to him. 

Rep. Webster was one of the real leaders 
of the past session, and the broad guage of 
his mind on several of the big pieces of legis- 
lation was plainly evidenced by the respect in 
which he was held by every member of the 
house. 

He was one of the foremost of the Essex 
county members of the house in the fight to 
obtain the appropriation of $1,000,000 for the 
development of the Merrimac river. He always 
had the interests of his constituents at heart 
and did much for his district despite the con- 
stant demands on him for participation in mat- 
ters of state-wide import. 

He led the fight in the house for the bill to 
give Spanish war veterans a five percent pref- 


erence in civil service examinations, and was 
a prominent factor in all the other big fights 
of the session. He was a stalwart champion of 
organized labor, but was never unfair toward 
the honest industries of the state. 

Rep. Webster was born in Boxford, Jan. 9, 
1877, and was educated in the public schools 
of that town. He is a farmer and belongs to 
the state grange. He is a veteran of the Span- 
ish war. He is well known in fraternal cir- 
cles, being a member of the O. U. A. M. and 
a Mason. 


THOMAS W. WHITE, 
When Rep. Thomas W. White of Newton 


whom Gov. Walsh appointed to the _ state 
board of efficiency and economy, last 
year essayed the thankless job of guid- 


ing the membership as the floor manager 
and personal representative of the speaker, it 
was thought that he had on his hands as 
difficult an assignment as he could wish. But 
this year he could have considered the. task 
as a bed of roses compared with the ap- 
pointment which he accepted from Speaker 
Cushing. The chairmanship of the ways and 
means committee is probably as hard a po- 
sition to fill as there is in the legislature. 

And by the same token it needs a good 
man to fill it acceptably. Speaker Cushing 
chose the right man when he selected ‘*Tom” 
White, and now ‘that the session is over the 
latter is just beginning to receive tardy ap- 
preciations for his able, conscientious and 
earnest work at the helm of that aggrega- 
tion of ‘“‘watchdogs of the treasury.’’ Under 
the economy regime that was rampant on 
Beacon hill during the past session it fell 
upon the ways and means committee, and 
principally upon the chairman to cut down 
expenses at every possible step. Accordingly 
every one of the many bills affecting state 
appropriations of any sort that came before 
his committee was strutinized with a suspi- 
cious eye by Rep. White, who turned the 
cold X-ray of personal examination on each 
measure before allowing it to get by. 

Never were there so many bills involving 
the appropriation of state money turned 
down. And never did the disappointed mem- 
bers concerned fail to breathe forth all kinds 
of denunciation upon the head of Chairman 
White. But throughout the entire session his 
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unruffied serenity and genial disposition 
served to stem the tide of protest from many 
members and when it was all over he wag 
unanimously accorded the plaudits of his fel« 
low legislators for the masterly manner im 
which he had assumed and carried through 
an unpleasant task. And the people of tha 
state have Rep. White to thank for the sav- 
ing of untold thousands of dollars which but 
for his efforts, would have gone to swell the 
state tax of the current year. 

Rep. White has rounded out five years of 
service in the house and rumors have been 
rife since the session closed concerning the 
immediate political future of the Newton 


legislator. Several of his friends have urged 
him to be a candidate for the republican 
nomination for state auditor. It has also 


been whispered that he will be made a mem- 
ber of the commission on economy and effi- 
ciency by Gov. Walsh. And yet again there 
has been a senatorial boom started in his 
behalf. 

All of which goes to show that Rep. White 
is one of the most popular republicans in 
Massachusetts and that he is one of the big 
men of the party. It was not as a republican, 
though, that he was chosen by the governor 
for a place on the efficiency and economy 
board, but as a public-spirited citizen, 
familiar with Massachusetts’ | financial meth- 
ods and necessities and who had _ courage 
enough to put into effect all reforms shown 
by circumstance to be necessary. 

Thomas W. White was born in Newton on 
Jan. 10, 1876, and was educated in the pub- 
lic schools there. He later graduated from 
the Massachusetts College of Pharmacy, and 


is a prominent druggist of Newton. He is 
widely known in fraternal circles holding 
membership in the Odd _ Fellows, Masons, 


Knight Templars, and the Shriners. He is al- 
so a member of the Middlesex, the Newton 
Players, and the Boston city clubs. He has 
served in the house since 1910 in which time 
he has been a member of the committees 
on ways and means, election laws and rules 
besides serving on the special commission on 
voluntary associations. 


HERBERT A. WILSON. 
The Boston delegation in the house of 1914 
contained no more hard working or faith- 


ful a legislator than Herbert A. Wilson of 
Brighton, representing the 25th Suffolk dist. 


His untiring activities in behalf of his own 
district as well as the city at large, his per- 
sonal popularity, and his brilliant legislative 
abilities were amply evidenced by the suc- 
cess that attended his second year in the 
lower branch. At the close of the last ses- 
sion he was prominently mentioned for the 
senate in his district. 

As & member of the important committees 
on metropolitan affairs and education he had 
a hand in all the big Boston measures of the 
year, He was one of the eight members of 
the metropolitan affairs committee to report 
against the Lomasney-Robinson charter bill 
which was later substituted in the senate ana 
sent through both branches with a referen- 
dum attached. Rep. Wilson held the opinion 
that the citizens of Boston did not desire any 
change in the city council and he made an 
earnest plea on the floor of the house against 
the bill. He favored the proposed change in 
the date of the city election which would make 
the date six weeks after the state election, 
and he also advocated the reduction in the 


number of signatures required on nomination 
papers for mayor, city council and school 
committee. F 

As a member of the sub-committee of thé 
metropolitan affairs committee which framea 
the new metropolitan fire hazard laws, Rep. 
Wilson took an active interest in assisting his 
committee in drawing up the bill, which fol- 
lowed the fatal Melvin apartment house fire 
in Allston, which was in Rep. Wilson’s dis- 
trict. He also was responsible for many pro- 
visions in the amendments to the Boston 
building laws, particularly those affecting the 
construction of tenements. . 

He favored the establishment of a state 
normal school, a proposition that was 
broached before the education committee and 
was subsequently reported to the house fa- 
vorably. Realizing the efficiency of the pres- 
ent Boston school committee he strenuously 
opposed all changes in the membership of 
that body and probably through his activi- 
ties more than any one else’s’ the several 
bills to increase the membership were defeat- 
ed in the house. 

As during 1913, Rep. Wilson was especially 
active in all matters of local legislation. He 
fought for his bill to widen North Beacon 
street and make it a state highway but his 
principal measure was the one to build a new 
bridge across the Charles River from North 
Beacon street to a point near the Watertown 
arsenal. It might be said, in closing, that 
tep. Wilson enjoys the confidence of the vot- 
ers of Brighton for he has been sent to 
Beacon Hill during the past two years by a 
vote that placed him at the head of the ticket 
in his district. 

Rep. Wilson 
Jie S Op seonG 


Boston on Nov. 
in the public 


was born in 
was educated 
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schools of the city. He is an engineer by 
profession and was formerly in the engineer- 
ing department of the city of Boston. He is 
a member of the Ward 25 Republican club, 
the Republican Club of Massachusetts, the 
Lincoln Club, Neighborhood Club, Aberdeen 
Club, the Board of Trade of Ward 25, Faneuil 
Improvement Association and the American 
Society of Civil Engineers. 


THOMAS E. P. WILSON. 

To declare a bill unconstitutional and to de- 
feat it after it had passed to a third reading 
in the house is a legislative ‘‘coup’’ of which 
any member might well be proud. That is what 
Rep. Thomas E. P. Wilson of Lynn, who this 
year completed his second year in the house, 
did to the newspaper: agency bill, a Lynn 
measure, but made general in the bill. After 
the committee report on it had been over- 
thrown Mr. Wilson declared the legislation 
was unconstitutional and appealed to the at- 
torney-general, the latter supported the Lynn 
legislator in this view, and the measure was 
defeated, 100 to 95. 

So far as his home city is concerned Rep. 
Wilson has been a regular plugger. He was an 
ardent supporter of a bill to provide a free em- 
ployment bureau there, and appeared before 
the committee personally to advocate its pass- 
age. The committee reported the bill, but 
the committee on ways and means, to which 
it was referred, turned it down and Rep. Wil- 
son lost in the fight that ensued. Other bills 
for which Mr. Wilson worked hard were the 
Lynn harbor bill, the women’s police bill, Lynn 


and Nahant rates of street fare, holidays for , 


city employes, Lynn home for children, Lynn 


schoolhouse bill, the Lynn playground bill, 
charter bill and taking Flax pond for public 
purposes. 

He worked hard for the bill for an appro- 
priation for the improvement of Lynn harbor 
and made a strong argument for the meas- 
ure in the house. He supported all the other 
matters in the interests of .the city of Lynn 
and Essex county in general. He was a re- 
publican of the progressive type and voted for 
many of the progressive and humanitarian 
measures, 

Rep. Wilson was born in 
22, 1878, was educated in 
and is 


Peabody on March 
the public schools 
Boston University 


a graduate of the 


Law school. He is a Mason and a member of 
the Theta Epsilon and the Phi Delta Phu. He 
was chairman of the Lynn republican city com- 
mittee in 1912, 


HERBERT WING. 

Rep. Herbert Wing of the 6th Bristol dis- 
trict, So. Dartmouth, while serving on the com- 
mittee on harbor and public lands during the 
1914 session of the legislature gained enough 
experience to enable him to qualify as a wa- 
ter expert. Incidentally he secured the pass- 
age of a bill to permit the city of New Bed- 
ford to supply Dartmouth with water. 

In local affairs Rep. Wing has been a leader. 


Besides being chairman for 12 years of the re-| 
publican town committee and a member for 
five more, he has been a selectman and over-— 
seer of the poor for several years. He be- 
longs to Eureka lodge, A. F. of A. M., Adoni- 
ram chapter of R. A. M., Sutton Commandery, 
K. T., and the Mystic Shriners. He has been 
president of the South Bristol Farmers’ club 
for five years. He is married and has two 
sons, one of them a graduate of Harvard uni- 
versity and who is now studying in Greece. 
The other is clerk in a savings bank in Ne 
Bedford. 


ABEL S. WOLFE. 
An honest, conscientious public servant and 
a God fearing gentleman was Rep. Abel 
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Wolfe of Auburn, a democrat, whose death 
early in the session saddened every member of 
the great and general court. 

He came to Beacon hill with the endorsement 
of both the democratic and progressive parties, 
and was on a fair way to equal in service for 
the state his achievements of 20 odd years in 
the public service. Rep. Wolfe was one of the 
leaders and most influential men in that town, 
having served as chairman of the board of se- 
lectmen for five years. He held the position of 
chairman of the town democratic committee 


for 20 years. He also was on the board of se- 
lestmen for seven years. 

Rep. Wolfe was a market gardener for 33 
_ years. He was known throughout the 6th Wor- 
- cester district as an expert on home and truck 
gardening and at the time of his* death was 
president of the Market Gardeners’ associa- 
tion and a member of the Worcester County 
Agricultural bureau. Speaker Cushing ap- 
pointed him to the committee on agriculture. 
He had but just begun his work there when he 
was seized with his last illness. 


GEORGE M. WORRALL. 
When a town has so increased in popula- 
tion and size that the voters determine to 
change to a city form of government it is a 
good thing to have a man on Beacon Hill 
who will be capable of handling the legisla- 
tive end of so important a governmental 
transposition. Just this situation arose dur- 
ing the past year when the citizens of Attle- 
boro convinced that their affairs could be 
better managed under municipal government, 
decided to petition the legislature to be al- 
lowed to change the town into a municipal 
corporation. 
Mr. Worrall for several 


was years 


TO THE OLD GUARD. 
Read in the House of Representatives by 
Cong. Roberts of Nevada, one of the republi- 
can members who has still a punch left in him. 


When klingle, klangle, klingle, 

Not far down the dusty dingle, 

The “Old Guard’s’ coming home; 
Now sweet and clear, now faint and low, 
| The airy tinklings come and go, 

| Like chimings from a near-by tower, 
Or sprinklings of an election shower 
That makes the voters grow; 
Ko-ling, ko-lang, kolinglelingle, 

Not far down the dusty dingle 

~The “Old Guard’s’ coming home. 


And old-time friends, and “quiet” plays, 
_And good old nights and good old days, 
Come trooping up the misty ways 
When the “Old Guard’? comes home. 

) With jingle, jangle, jingle, 

| Love songs that sweetly mingle— 

The “Old Guard’s’’ coming home. 

| a 

| McKinley, Hartman, and Barchfeld, 

|} Humphrey, and Greene, and Frank Mondell, 
Our Dick and Dyer, and ‘Uncle Joe,” 
‘Across the fields I hear him “lo-00” 

And clang his old cowbell; 

|} Go-ling, go-lang, golinglelingle, 


|. The “Old Guard’s’” coming home. 
Hinds and Focht, and son-in-law ‘‘Nick,”’’ 


superintendent of transportation of the street 
railway company of Attleboro and in this ca- 
pacity gained an intimate working knowledge 
of street railway problems. 

It was natural therefore for Speaker Cush- 
ing to assign him during both his years' to 
the street railways committee. During the 
past session his ‘work there has been espe- 
cially valuable. He was responsible for the 
favorable committee report on the “over- 
crowding” bill which later passed both houses. 
This measure will prevent the overcrowding 
of street cars throughout the state and per- 
mits the cars to carry only 50 percent more 
passengers than the seating capacity of the 
car. 

George M. Worrall was born in Marshfield, 
Mass., on Dec. 11, 1869, and was educated in 
the public schools of Pawtucket, and at the 
Hast Greenwich Academy. Removing to At- 
tleboro he became connected with the local 
street railway system and later went intothe 
real estate and insurance business. He has 


held such town offices as the chairmanship of 
the board of selectmen, 
committee, a 


secretary of the sew- 


er member of the school com- 


mittee, and was also vice-president of the 
Bristol County assessors’ association. He is 
a mason, an Odd Fellow, a granger and a 
member of the board of trade. 
HENRY D. WRIGHT. 
Rep. Henry D. Wright of Rowe proved his 


personal popularity in the first Franklin dis- 
trict the very first year he ran for the house, 
back in 1912. That year he defeated a repub- 
lican and was elected as an independent, re- 
ceiving the votes of many democrats. The 
significance of his election under these cir- 
eumstances lies in the fact that Rep. Wright is 


Austin, Lafean and Fordney, too, 
Across the woods I hear him ‘‘boo,”’ 
And clang his wether bell. 

Go-ling, go-lang, golinglelingle, 

With good sweet sounds that mingle, 
The “Old Guard’s’ coming home. 


And campaign songs of bygone years, 
And youthful joys and boyish fears, 
And business hopes without the tears, 
When the ‘‘old boss’? come home. 
With ringle, rangle, ringle, 

By twos and threes and single, 

The “Old Guard’s’”’ coming home. 


Through old-time specs we see the town, 
And the Democrats a-sliding down, 

And the ‘old guard’? basking in the shade, 
All ‘‘dolled’” up in clothes “home made,” 
And the hills are growing brown. 

To-ring, to-rang, toringlelingle, 

By threes and fours and single, 

The ‘Old Guard’s’’ coming home. 


The same old times of prayers and psalm, 
The same sweet days of rest and calm, 
The same sweet smell of ‘punk’? and balm, 
When the ‘‘old boys’? come home, 

With tinkle, tankle, tinkle, 

Through fern and periwinkle, 

The “Old Guard’s coming home. 


Knee deep in the Progressive stream, 
Where the sun rays glance and gleam, 
Rodenberg, Payne, and J. C. Needham, 
And scores of others when we need ’em, 


a republican and during his three years’ ser- 
vice on Beacon Hill has consistently acted as 
a loyal republican should. Consequently it 
was a@ great surprise to many that Rep. Wright 
has been able to return to the house each year 
despite the fact that it was thought that his 
republican affiliations of his initial session 
when he was elected as an independent would 
result in his defeat for re-election. 

Rep. Wright comes from an agricultural dis- 
trict and is himself a farmer. Last year and 


the year before he served on the committee on 
and this year 


agriculture his faithful work 


was rewarded when Speaker Cushing made 
him chairman of that committee. There .was 
no member in the legislature who hada bet- 
ter knowledge of things agricultural than the 
Franklin county member and consequently he 
brought the committee’s work up to a high 
standard of efficiency. 

Rep. Wright is a native of the town which 
he has so ably represented in the house during 
the past three years and as a result was able 
to realize just what the best interests of his 
community required in the way of legislative 
action. There was not a single pure food or 
health measure before the legislature which 
did not receive the careful attention and con- 
sideration of Rep. Wright. He was especially 
interested in the milk legislation of the year. 

He was a strong temperance advocate and 
during his entire span of service in the lower 
branch has been aligned with the anti-liquor 
forces. He strongly urged against the repeal 
of the bar and bottle bill. He also opposed all 
of the several propositions to let down = the 
bars of Sunday observance by the playing of 
Sunday baseball and similar pastimes. 

Henry D. Wright was born in Rowe on Jan. 
18, 1872, and was educated in the _ public 
schools, of the town later graduating from 
Deerfield Academy. He is a farmer. 


In a happy dream. 
To-link, to-lank, tolinklelinkle, 
The “Old Guard’s’’ coming home. 


And up through memory’s deep ravine, 


Comes the old ‘‘war whoop’? in its old-time 
sheen , 

And the sad, sweet words ‘It might have 
been,”’ . 


When the ‘‘old boys’? come home, 
With kingle, klangle, klingle, 
With lo0o-00 and moo-oo and jingle, 
The “Old Guard’s’”’ coming home. 


And over here on Capitol Hill 

Sounds the plaintive cry of the whip-poor-will, 
And Democrats lie in the tangled vines, 

And over their corpses Venus shines, 

And over many a silent mill, 

Ko-ling, ko-lang, koling lelingle, 

With a ting-a-ling, and jingle, 

The “Old Guard’s’? coming home. 


Let down the bars; let in the train; 
Let ‘‘the boys’? walk up to the crib again, 
For good old times come back again: 
When the “Old Guard’’ comes home, 


AFTER THE PROCEEDS. 


“The woman threw herself into the river,” 
read the teacher. ‘‘Her husband rushed to the 
bank.’”’ Now tell why her husband rushed to 
the bank? : 

“To get the insurance money!” yelled the 
class.—Cincinnati Enquirer. 
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PRACTICAL POLITICS 


MAGENIS 


Moose Candidate for Lieutenant-Governor, One of the Master Minds Behind 
the Progressive Movement in Massachusetts, and a Man to Whom 
the Rank-and-File Voter Will Undoubtedly Tie. 


James P. Magenis of Dorchester, candidate 
for the bull moose nomination for lieutenant- 
governor, is one of the founders of that party. 
No man enrolled in it or connected with it is 
more sincere than he in his advocacy of the 
principles for which it stands. 

Mr. Magenis, as a matter of fact, was a pro- 
gressive long before the movement of 1912 
crystallized and resulted in the schism that 
has so nearly wrought a political revolution in 
this section of;the country. He is not merely 
a Roosevelt republican, willing to follow that 
greater leader in the battle for better things, 
but is one of those who see into the future 
and thoroughly believes that the citizenship 
of the nation must now take charge of the 
government or lose the republic. This is not 
to say that he is not also a great admirer of 
Theodore Roosevelt. He is, as all progres- 
sives are. But his faith in Roosevelt is only 
the measure of his faith in the political doc- 
trines that Roosevelt. expounds. 

Mr. Magenis, in other words, is a progres- 
sive because he sees in the tenets of that po- 
litical party a means to restore to the nation 
its old prestige as the land of opportunity. 
He is not opposed to ‘‘Capital,’’ as such; he, 
however, is opposed to sacrificing the freedom 
of the citizen to exigencies of business, no 
matter how pressing these may be in the esti- 
mation of the men managing the country’s 
enterprises. He, like other intelligent progres- 
sives, sees in the wolfish tendencies of pres- 
ent-day business the destruction, not only of 
the people’s freedom, but likewise of enter- 
prise itself. The time must come, he holds, if 
success is held to mean only power to prey, 
when, the multitude having been subjugated, 
business will be forced to devour itself, the 
big to destroy the small, the mighty to despoil 
the weak. 


That was one reason why Mr. Magenis be- 
came a progressive. Long before it became 
possible, though, for him to leave the repub- 
lican organization he had been fighting against 
the political conditions under which that par- 
ty had been operating in Massachusetts. The 
leaders had become too powerful and had 
usurped too much power to make the party 
attractive to the voters as a whole. Their 
method of agreeing years ahead upon some 
favored son, who might possess ability and 
might not, to hold offices of honor, always had 
been repugnant to him. His loyalty to the 
party, though, was never questioned. He did 
his part in bringing about its success—and he 
did it well. Always, though, he was waiting 
the day when the mass of the voters would 
tire of the leaders’ high-handed methods and 
take charge of the situation themselves., That 
day never came; instead came a rebellion so 
intense, so widespread, so determined, that the 
voters arose in their wrath, not to take charge 
of the party’s machinery, but to destroy Ite 

No man in Massachusetts viewed with more 
regret than Mr. Magenis the turn political ex- 
pediency finally took. He, though, like hun- 
dreds of others in the state, was convinced 
that in view of all the facts it was the only 
effective method. Being a man who always 
follows the dictates of his conscience, he was 
prepared to go the entire distance, and, while 
he cautioned against undue haste, when he 
found that the stand-pat element was too 
firmly entrenched to be rooted up, he cast his 
lot with the progressives. 

Since that time he has been one of the 
most valuable men in the organization. His 
advice has been sought and followed by the 
leaders and he has given freely of his time 
and energy to the progressive cause. His 
work in Boston has been equalled by that of 
no other man, and it is no exaggeration to 
gay that in the city the party has derived 
more prestige from his activity in it than it 
has from any other single cause. This can 
be said without prejudice to any other of the 
Boston men, all of whom have made sacrifices. 

Mr. Magenis, though,-was one of the few 
Boston progressives who had become widely 
known throughout the 26 wards. He had 
been a member of the school committee for 
a number of years and was one of tilae active 
workers in that board, than which there is 
no more important part of the city govern- 
ment. He had been connected with various 
other activities, some of them merely lacal to 
Dorchester, others of interest to the entire 
citizenship. Every movement for good gov- 
ernment found him among the leaders. , City 


improvements of every kind—except those that 
were broached for purely political effect—had 
in him an earnest and a tireless advocate. He 
had, in fact, become an important figure to 
the Boston public long before the progressive 
movement had taken shape at all; long be- 
fore, indeed, it was realized that the political 
unrest was to result in a movement. 

He was regarded a strong man then; he is 
still regarded as one by his fellow citizens of 
metropolitan Boston. The acclaim that greet- 
ed his appointment to the finance commission 


’ 


i 


is the best evidence of that. It may not be 
realized outside of Boston that that board is 
not particularly popular with the ordinary res- 
ident of the city, but such is the fact; it is 
something they didn’t ask for and didn’t want 
and didn’t know they were going to get until 
the charter plan was submitted to the 1909 
legislature. They would have killed it then 
if the opportunity was presented to them. 

When Gov. Foss placed him on that board, 
however, there was a cheer. Democrats and 
republicans alike hailed it as one of “Foss’s 
great appointments.” And it was. The 
finance commission ever since has been a real 
part of the city government. Its time is de- 
voted to matters intimately concerned with 
the city treasury. It passes on contracts, 
points out leaks in the departments, makes 
generally for efficiency of service, and alto- 
gether performs a useful function. At one 
time its chief aim seemed to be to pick flaws 
in the mayor’s appointments and to follow 


them to the civil service commission with ob- 
jections. Mr. Magenis changed that. He 
pointed out that the board had a useful part 
to play and that so long as he was upon it 
it would attend to its own business and not 
bother with other departments. There was a 
terrific battle, but Mr. Magenis won. 

Since that time he has been an important 
member of the finance commission and through 
his activity and persistency it has become one 
of the most useful branches of the municipal 
service and one that no citizen or public offi- 
cial would discard, even if they could. 

Mr. Magenis is a lawyer and a native of 
North Adams. His rise to his present posi- 
tion before the bar and in the affairs of the 
state are due solely to his own exertions. He 
attended the schools of North Adams as a 
boy, and for a time .worked in the mills. It 
was only a short time, however, for he en- 
tered the employ of the North Adams Trans- 
cript as a printer’s apprentice and reporter 
and soon became one of the best known wri- 
ters of the section. That was when Judge 


From Photo by Conlon. 


Robinson, one of the most trenchant, writers 
of the state in his time, was editor of the 
Transcript. 

It was from Judge Robinson that Mr. Ma- 
genis derived his republicanism. The former 
was a power in that party and he wielded an 
influence in Berkshire county that few editors 
of today possess. Mr. Magenis was an ap’ 
pupil and when the Plunketts at Adams were 
looking for a man who could give tone and 
standing to a paper they were backing they 
decided that Mr. Magenis was the one. He 
made good in his new position, and, while 
holding it, studied law, was admitted to the 
bar and became what he is today—a good 
lawyer and a conscientious one. 

He was a warm admirer of the late Pres. 
McKinley, whom he knew intimately. Ac- 
quaintance with that great executive only 
quickened his republicanism and made it 
harder for hom to move with the progressives 
when it came time to desert the old party. 


dates in Massachusetts this year is A. Piatt 


. One of the most determined congress candi- 
_ Andrew of Gloucester, who seeks to wrest the 


republican nomination in the 6th dist. from 
Cong. Augustus P. Gardner of Hamilton. The 
of the national 


latter has been a member 
house since 1902, when he succeeded Justice 
William H. Moody after Pres. Roosevelt had 
called that energetic worker to the cabinet as 
secretary of the navy. ; 
claims to the 
each of them excellent. He 
; could make several more and be within the 


Mr. 
_ bounds of reason. One thing he points out 


Andrew makes several 
nomination, 


is that Cong. Gardner has been too long in 
_ Washington. Not that that, in itself, is at all 
_ derogatory or undesirable, in some _  circum- 
stances. Mr. Andrew points out that the cir- 
cumstances do not prevail in Cong. Gardner’s 
ease. First among them, he says, is ability to 
- serve. The district he points out, is not get- 
_ ting service in several important directions at 
the present time. He cites the Merrimac 
2 Tiver development scheme as one of these. 
_ Massachusetts thought sufficiently of that this 
_ year to appropriate $1,000,000 for it. Con- 
gress has yet to appropriate anything more 
than insignificant sums for surveys. These 
surveys have been going on from time _ to 
time since E#. Moody Boynton and Benjamin F. 
Butler undertook the task of developing the 
waterway two generations ago. 
i The Sandy Bay breakwater is another mat- 
ter that has fallen down, although it has been 
in course of construction since Cong. Moody 
first began the work of interesting the gov- 
_ ernment in it 15 years agioo. When concluded 
it will make Rockport the greatest port of ref- 
Rage on the Atlantic coast—has already, as a 
_matter of fact. The entire Atlantic fleet finds 
anchorage there often, and there are’ very 
few harbors on the coast where such a thing 
is possible. 


The inequalities under which the Gloucester 
fishermen labor is another item wherein Mr. 
Andrew has not awaited the result of the 
primaries. He has put the-matter up to con- 
gress and up to the state and treasury de- 
partment, with the result that he has secured 
several rulings of distinct advantage to the 
| industry. The Gloucester men rely on him, 
dn fact, to help them in their present emer- 
gency and he is making good. Mr. Andrew 
didn’t wait to secure election to congress before 
he got busy. He has visited Washington sev- 
eral times already in their interest. 
_ This by way only of showing that Mr. An- 
drew is alive, that he knows the needs of 
the 6th dist. and that he has the courage to 
-do things—and it requires rare courage to 
undertake anything big when, in the very 
nature of things, one is certain to be accused 
of “butting in.” 
_ As to Mr. Andrew’s fitness for the place 
' to which he aspires it would be difficult to 
say too much. He has been a student of 
government since his college days. He knows 
the history and the development of govern- 
ment, but that is only an academic detail. 
man who runs for office is ex- 
pected to have mastered the academics 
_of government, if not, why is he running? It is 
_the man who has mastered the more intricate 
'features that is valuable; the man who has 
come so close that he has seen the wheels re- 
'volve and who knows how to make them per- 
form tricks. . 
_ Just such a man as this latter is Mr. An- 
drew. He has done many things himself, all 
of great importance in the scheme of gov- 
ernment. He is, for one thing, an authority 
on finance and currency. He was that at 
college, too, and shortly after leaving, at the 
suggestion of President Eliot of Harvard, he 
Was made secretary of the monetary commis- 
‘sion. That in itself is distinction such as few 
“men even who have served in congress can 
boast. The monetary commission had for its 
_task the creation of a brand new currency sys- 
_tem—a system that was supposed to endure for 
centuries, perhaps; certainly through the pres- 
ent era. Sen. Aldrich regarded his work as 
Chairman of the committee as his monu- 
‘Ment, as the cap-sheaf in a career that had 
been filled with honors. And it was this com- 
mission, and its chairnian Sen. Aldrich, in the 
“moment of his proudest act, that Mr. Andrew 


had to satisfy as secretary. 
_ That he did so demonstrates as nothing else 
an that Mr. Andrew is an expert among 
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_ A, PIATT ANDREW 


Candidate for Congress in the 6th Dist., an Expert on Currency Matters, and 
His Candidacy Offers a Grand Opportunity for Republicans 
and Progressives to Get Together. 


the experts on currency. As director of the 
mint and as assistant secretary of the Treas- 
ury he had much to do also with the handling 
of these subjects. It is a matter that the 
voters of the 6th cong. dist. should keep 
in mind, for the currency during the next 
decade or two is certain to be one of the 
very biggest matters before the nation. The 
tariff has played its part in the upbuilding of 
our industries, but soon the nation enters a 
new era—an era of trade expansion and the 
demand will be for fewer and easier tariff 
restrictions, rather than the unyielding ones 
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Mr. Andrew is making a campaign that is 
making many of Cong. Gardner’s friends sit up 
and take notice. The immigration question, on 
which Mr. Andrew entertains fundamentally 
different ideas from the congressman’s, he is 
making a live issue. Mr. Andrews position on 
this vital issue is not only the popular one but 
it is altogether practical and sound. He 
contends that this country should not exclude 
those who have not had the opportunity of a 
school education, but that the country as a 
whole needs all of the healthy workers it can 
get. Only it must see to it that they do not 
settle in the already congested factory towns 
near the ports of entry. This, he believes, can 
be satisfactorily settled if the federal govern- 
ment will assume the responsibility of promot- 
ing a proper distribution of the immigrants 
through a national employment bureau with 
agencies in all sections of the country. 

In addition to all these things, Mr. Andrew’s 
candidacy appeals to many republicans in the 
district as a means of bringing together the re- 
publicans and progressives in the district. The 
latter have not forgotten the speeches of Cong. 


necessary of industrial 
growth, 

The new currency act that went into effect 
in August will be in its trial stages . during 
the life of the next congress. The Panama 
eanal will have only begun to open the trade 
routes the ships of this nation are sure to 
traverse. We shall be brought into contact 
with new commercial conditions, new financial 
conditions, new conditions generally. The 
presence in congress of one of the most expert 
currency authorities in the country cannot 
but redound to the advantage of any district 
who sends him. If the 6th should be so fort- 
unate as to send such a man there is no 
telling what its influence will be in the affairs 
of the national legislature and in the affairs 
of the country. 

At the present time it is thinking the mat- 
ter over very seriously and Mr. Andrew, from 
his home in Gloucester, is furnishing the vot- 
ers there with some very timely and pertinent 
thoughts on the subject. 


during the period 


Gardner impugning Col. Roosevelt’s veracity 
and Mr. Bird’s integrity and one speech in par- 
ticular in which Capt. Gardner referred to cer- 
tain progressives as “barking dogs.” On the 
other hand, many of Mr. Andrew’s ideals, prin- 
ciples and methods are consonant with those 
of the progressives. 


OUTRAGEOUS, 


Mr. Lawson—‘‘I don’t see why you should 
take it to heart so, just because Wylkyns said 
that you were fat.’’ a 

Mrs. Lawson (sobbing)—‘‘But it was a great 
deal worse than that. He said that I was 
bulky.’’ 


It is figured that the Kaiser in his hunt- 
ing experiences has killed 78,308 animals to 
date. Since he has taken to chasing Belgians 
and Frenchmen his marksmanship is not quite 
so good, 
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KELIHER 


Candidate for Congress in the roth Dist. One “Come-Back” Who Bids Fair 
to Poll an Unprecedentedly Large Vote in the Primaries and to 
be Re-elected by a Handsome Majority. 


If the electorate of the 10th congressional 
dist. want a representative at Washington to 
succeed. Cong. William F. Murray, and one 
sufficiently familiar with the office to accom- 
plish results from the very beginning, former 
Cong. John A. Keliher of Ward 9 is the man. 
His years of experience at the national capi- 
tal and his extensive knowledge of conditions 
jin the district make him a most valuable man, 
and one upon whom the people of the district 
can depend. 

Former Cong. Keliher’s retirement from con- 
gress four years ago was a mistake. None 
realize that fact better than the business men 
of the district. That year the former congress- 
man was the victim of circumstances. He 
placed too much dependence upon the judg- 
ment of his advisers, and, instead of devoting 
time and attention to building up his politi- 
cal fences at home, he was on the job at 
Washington accomplishing things for the very 
people in his district who were undermining 
him. He was defeated, as a result, for a re- 
nomination, which he might have _ secured 
easily if he had devoted half the time to cam- 
paigning that he did to matters before con- 
gress which dealt directly with his own dis- 
trict. Cong. Murray’s supporters made the 
best of Mr. Keliher’s absence at Washington, 
and when the congressman realized the con- 
ditions at home it was too late. 

Ever since that time many of the most in- 
fluential business men in the district, which 
comprises a large part of the business sec- 
tion of the city, have been hoping that Mr. 
Keliher would again consent to be a candidate. 
The report had hardly reached Boston that 
Cong. William F. Murray was to be the next 
postmaster when many business men urged 
Mr. Keliher—or ‘‘Jack’’ Keliher, as he is fa- 
miliarly known—to get into harness again. 
When Cong. Murray’s actual appointment 
came, Mr. Keliher’s friends and supporters de- 
manded that he get him into the contest. 
After a canvass of the district, Mr. Keliher 
decided to make the fight. 

Although the contest in that district prom- 
ises to be a hot one with a small army of 
candidates in the field, former Cong. Keliher 
proposes to make the fight with his charac- 
teristic aggressiveness and tact, and _ those 
who know his ability as a fighter and vote- 
getter look forward to seeing him win the 
eontest regardless of the combinations lined 
up against him. In every ward, Mr. Keliher 
has a following which has a reputation for 
influencing the voters, and they are unanimous- 
ly of the opinion that the opposition must se- 
lect some other candidate to unite upon than 
those already in the field if they propose to 
make ‘‘Jack’’ Keliher step some to win. 

Until former Cong. Keliher formally an- 
nounced his candidacy and warned Cong. Mur- 
ray against using the office of postmaster to 
defeat him, many of the aspirants for the nomi- 
nation believed it would be possible for them 
to win. Former Cong. Keliher’s entrance into 
the contest left practically every one of them 
at sea, realizing that the Ward 9 statesman 
would make such inroads into their strongest 
precincts that it would be nothing more than 
a waste of time, energy and money to combat 
“Jack’’ Keliher. 

Although some of Mr. Keliher’s opponents 
may attempt to make political’ capital with 
the argument that the former congressman 
has served four terms at. Washington, the con- 
servative and thinking electorate of the district 
appreciate the necessity of having at Wash- 
ington a man thoroughly familiar with his 
office and a man who holds the esteem and 
enjoys the confidence of the party leaders. Any 
man who has never been a member of con- 
gress would require anywhere from two to 
four years to get properly acquainted with 
the leaders and potent factors in the demo- 
eratic party. For that reason any new man 
would be greatly handicapped and could not 
be expected to do anything during his first 
term at least. 

Former Corg. 
as familiarly 


Keliher knows every leader 
in Washington as he does in 
Boston, and there is no man in public life 
today in this city who enjoys a wider ac- 
quaintance than he. His faculty for making 
friends and his willingness to do favors made 
him one of the most’popular men at the cap- 
ital. 


The towering custom house now nearing 
completion, is pointed out as one of former 
Cong. Keliher’s monuments. When he was in 
congress he devoted no little time to securing the 
necessary appropriation for the rebuilding of 
that structure, and it was one of the most 
difficult tasks a Boston representative ever 
tackled. The appropriation was’ secured 
through the efforts of Cong. Keliher, with the 
assistance of Sen. John W. Weeks, who was 


4 


then a member of the house. At that time 
the committee on public buildings was passing 
out money for public structures in small lots. 
The members believed $500,000 was sufficient 
for a structure costing nearer $2,000,000. In 
the face of strong opposition Mr. Keliher went 
among the democrats, while Mr. Weeks can- 
vassed the republicans. The result was that 
Boston got the necessary appropriation. Equal 
energy was devoted by Mr. Keliher to prob- 
lems affecting the navy yard, arsenals, immi- 
gration, the postal service and many other 
activities. It was through the efforts of Mr. 
Keliher that the navy department was forced 
to transport to their homes the naval prison- 
ers at the expiration of their sentences, rather 
than to allow them to go out into the world 
penniless, depend upon charitable organizations 
or persons to get money enough to feed them 
or pay their way to their homes. Mr. Keli- 
her also secured another naval reform when 
he urged the adoption of a law prohibiting the 
navy from accepting from accepting for en- 
listment young men unable to produce a birth 
certificate or other evidence showing them to 
be of legal age when they entered the service, 


The former congressman also specialized on 
immigration matters and made thousands of 
friends in dealing with cases relative to the 
rights and privileges of immigrants. 

These are only a few of the many things 
which interested the former congressman dur- 
ing his years at Washington, but they are ac- 
complishments which were of utmost impor- 
tance and matters which will play a prominent 
part in the congressional campaign, showing 
that while John A. Keliher was in congress, 
he worked solely in the interests of his dis- 
trict and of his constituents. 

If the enthusiasm evinced in his candidacy 
is any criterion of Mr. Keliher’s strength, his 
friends say that he will win by the largest 
plurality ever given a candidate for the nomi- 
nation in the district. In this fight the can- 
didate will stand upon his record and his abil- 
ity to accomplish results, although some of 
his opponents may attempt to make capital by 
charging that he is the candidate of any other 


in or out of office, the electorate of the 
dist. are too intelligent to believe any 
tales, 


man 
10th 
such 


BIDS FOR CARRYING MONEY, 

Sec. of the Treasury McAdoo recently au- 
thorized the opening of bids sumbitted by the 
Adams, American, National Southern and 
Wells-Fargo express companies for transport- 


ing coin and currency between the treasury, 


sub-treasuries, the banks and other points. 
This business has been carried on by the Uni- 
ted States Express Co. for 25 years, but will 
now have to be turned over to some other 
agency, owing to the dissolution of that com- 
pany. The contract for the business calls for 
a bond of $500,000 with a guarantee of the de- 
livery on the money shipped in safes, 
contract has in the past returned the express 
company something over $400,000 per annum 
in the gross. 


Many a man who knows just what he would 
do in the other fellow’s place, never succeeds 
in doing the right thing in his own place, 


The © 
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L. VERNON BRIGGS 


Alienist Appointed by Gov. Walsh to the New Board of Insanity 
One of the Foremost Practitioners of Mental Surgery in the United 
States and One of the Most Progressive in the World. 


Massachusetts today stands forth as one of 
the leaders of the states of the Union in the 
care and treatment of its unfortunate insane 
and mentally deficient. Further than that, the 
commonwealth has, in the past few years, 
made rapid strides in the direction of pre: 
venting insanity and to no man in the pub- 
lic servee of the commonwealth is due more 
credit for these conditions than to Dr. L. Ver- 
non Briggs of Boston, the noted alienist. 

Dr. Briggs has been appointed to. the 
chairmanship of the reorganized board of in- 
sanity by Gov. Walsh, this being one of the 
greatest tributes ever paid to a Massachu- 
setts man by any ‘state executive. The reor- 
ganization itself was a tribute to him, for it 
was undertaken expressly to do away with 
the old methods of dealing with the mentally 
ill and to substitute for them the policies Dr, 
Briggs has been advocating for years. 

As a member of the new board Dr. Briggs 
was unanimously elected its executive secre- 
tary and immediately began forming policies 
for the new board along the lines of the pa- 
per he read over a year ago before the Amer- 
ican Psychological association, at its conven- 
tion at Niagara Falls on the ‘‘Problems With 
the Insane.’’ These include the organization 
of an out-patient department to every state 
hospital, having the hospitals reach out into 
the communities, and try and stop the tide 
by establishing clinics in the different cities 
for prevention and after care, also that the 
standards shall be raised from physicians to 
the food, and that the buildings themselves 
in the future shall be standardized. It is his 
policy to establish ideal training schools for 
nurses that the board has adopted. He also 
seeks to readjust the population of the hospi- 
tals and place the patients in their own dis- 
tricts. Another reform he would inaugurate is 
that the hospitals be opened every day of the 
week to the friends of the patients and to 
the public generally, to the end that nothing 
may be secret or mysterious. 

The latest step that is about to be taken 
in this direction is the establishment of a so- 
cial service system which will make the work 
in insane hospitals more uniform and effec- 
tive and will do more than anything else that 
has been yet proposed for_the prevention of 
insanity and the after-care of the insane. 
This idea was first proposed to the board by 
Dr. Briggs. 

It was Dr. Briggs who persuaded the late 
Mayor Hibbard of Boston to introduce a bill 
while chief executive of the city, for the tak- 
ing over by the state of what is now the 
Boston State Hospital. This act made possi- 
ble the accomplishment of the psychopathic hos- 
pital, which might not be in existence today 
had it not been for the work of Dr. Briggs. 

The act resulting in the creation of the ob- 
servation hospital in connection with the Bos- 
ton State Hospital, laid down the law that an 
insane pérson found on the streets should be 
treated as an ill person and not as a prison- 
er, as had been the case previous to the en- 
actment of that act. Now mentally ill people 
are sent directly to the observation hospital, 
instead of to the police station and tombs. 

Dr. Briggs was also the author of the bill 
which is now law, which regulates the re- 
straint in the insane hospitals of Massachu- 
setts, making the head physician personally 
responsible for the treatment of the insane at 
his institution. 

He is also author of the law which provides 
for the employment of instructors in our in- 
sane hospitals for the purpose of teaching 
nurses and attendants how to occupy their 
patients instead of alowing them to remain 
idle around the wards. This act has done an 
immeasurable amount of good. 

For some time now Dr. Briggs has been ar- 
dently advocating a new metropolitan hospital 
for the mentally deficient. The legislature this 
year saw the wisdom of the plan and enacted 


alaw anthorizing the taking of land for 
the purpose. There are three thou- 
sand metropolitan patients distributed 


throughout the state. If these were brought 
back into the metropolitan district where their 
friends could visit them without expense and 
loss of time it would be a great benefit, while 
it would simultaneously relieve every other 
hospital in the state of many patients, mak- 
ing room for patients in their own districts. 

Today there are 1200 feeble-minded waiting 


_ 


admission to our institutions, but there is no 
room for them. Many of these are cases that 
could positively be cured. 

Another serious problem in connection with 
the care and treatment of the insane is 
brought up by the accumulation of the unre- 
covered insane in state hospitals, which 
has become a matter of deepest concern. The 
cost of caring for these hosts has risen until 
it has become one of the biggest items of ex- 
pense in the state, 

Dr. Briggs has proposed an organized social 
service and by that means placing back into 


the community patents enough in one year to 
more than pay all the expenses attached there- 
to. Hundreds of patients have the utmost dif- 
ficulty in re-establishing themselves as self-re- 
specting members of society owing to the pre- 
judice against persons who have admitted that 
they have spent preceding months or years in 
asylums. Social service workers would remedy 
this by giving medical guarantees, 

Dr. Briggs believes that our state hospi- 
tals should continue to develop their stand- 
ards of work and make their patients still 
more comfortable than at present. The teeth 
and the feet of the patients, he believes, 
should receive more attention; and he thinks 
the best system is for a dentist to give full 
time to each institution until every patient 
has received such treatment as would be ac- 
corded him or her outside an institution when 
in the hands of a dentist. 

Dr. Briggs believes that there should be two 
courses given in each hospital that has training 
schools, a short course for the attendants 


which would cover the subject of all necessary 
duties; also occupational and kindergarten 
work, with examinations; that during their 
course they should receive a low wage, but 
if they pass the examinations their wages 
should be commensurate with their ability. 
There should be a training school for nurses 
of not less than two years, with a course at 
some general hospital before graduation. These 
nurses should be of high grade and character 
and be obliged to pass an entrance examina- 
tion. They should receive a low wage during 
study period and a distinctly higher wage then 
they now receive after graduation. The nurses 
should be in charge of the attendants ard 
should otherwise be employed actively in the 
infirmary ward, the admitting ward and on 
terminal cases; they should have their own 
little dining room and live in quarters, and a 
different uniform. 

Dr. Briggs believes that no _ institution 
should be so large that the superintendent 
cannot see all the cases and have proper sup- 
ervision of each individual. He believes that 
every hospital should have an efficient medical 


staff, who would spend most of their time on 
the wards, 

All of these plans advocated by Dr. Briggs 
are based on his experience in treating in- 
sanity. No alienist in the country 
stands, higher with his contemporaries than 
does Dr. Briggs. He is a member of the Mass. 
Medical society, the Boston Society for Med- 
ical Improvement, Boston Medical Library, 
American Medical association, Suffolk District 
Medical society, National Hospital association, 
American Medical society, American Medico- 
Psychological association and the Massachu- 
setts Society for Examining Physicians, being 
one on the executive committee. He is also a 
member of many other bodies, medical and hu- 
manitarian, 

He is a graduate of the Virginia Medical 
college and has written many works, and is 
the author of many papers dealing with in- 
sanity, its symptoms, its treatment and its 
care. He was at one time director of the 
New England Hospital for Women and Children, 
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“A PRIMER OF BOOTS AND SHOES” 
A Review of a Booklet of Exceptional Interest Which Has Just Been Published, «Being 
Certain Information Calculated for the Instruction of Children Young or Old.” 


From the time of the New England Primer, that masterpiece “I could walk pretty well,” said Perseus, glancing slyly 
of instruction of the latter part of the 18th century, to the pa eh companion’s feet, “if I had only a pair of winged 
present time, various Primers have appeared. A Primer is es care PIN Las OU ERECTUAE | youd a ae 
defined as a reading or spelling book for a beginner, an elemen- Quidkenver: &. gle Nt Ae el 
tary book of instruction. A study of the title-pages of the —A Wonder Book for Boys and Girls, Hawthorne. 
primers printed during the last hundred years, however, shows 
that some of them were intended for older readers as well, and Ea ites Here: boots—eleven pair 0’ boots; and one shoe 
his i of the latest primer to a r, “A Prim as b'longs to number Six, with the wooden leg. . . . There’s 
this more Es Het te re © whien Jed doe J d d cee of Boots : a pair of Hessians in thirteen, there’s two pair of halves in 
and oes,” the title page Ol which is reproauce ere. the commercial, there’s these here painted tops in the snug- 


In typography, in the make- 
up of the pages, in general 
style, and in detail even to the 
peculiar green shade of the 
covers, “A Primer of Boots and 
Shoes” imitates closely the 
primers of bygone days with 
which our grandparents and 
great-grandparents were famil- 
iar. Indeed, there are many 
evidences of care and research 
on the part of the author, 
Daniel S. Knowlton, in the ap- 
pearance of this attractive 
booklet. 

The fact that this primer 
contains only twenty-four pages 
invites instant perusal, and he 
is the exception, who receives 
one, who does not read it from 
beginning to end, at once. But 
its page limitations do not 
mean meagreness of contents, 
for the primer is as full of in- 
formation as a nut is of meat, 
and demonstrates anew that the 
best things often come to us in 
the smallest packages. 
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gery inside the bar, and five 
more tops in the coffee-room. 
. .yes; there’s a pair of Vel- 
lington’s a good deal vorn, and 
a pair o’ lady’s shoes, in num- 

ber five. 

—The Pickwick Papers, 

Dickens. 


At the top of the first page 
of the text are these lines from 
the New England Primer: 


BG: 

For ever will a Blockhead be; 

But he that learns these Let- 
ters fair 

Shall have a Coach to’ take 
the Air. 


The reader is then informed, 
in the opening paragraph, that 
“A stands for Adam, who had 
; no shoes,’ while the closing 
Calculated for the tnstruc- paragraph .0f hes tee 

that “Z stands for Zuyder Zee, 
a bay on the coast of Holland, 
the land of windmills and wood- 
en shoes.” 


being Certain INFORMATION 


tion of CHILDREN YOUNG 


B is a busy letter, as the fol- 
lowing selections show: 


He that ne’er learns his A, 


1 
a 
: 


Stands for 

BEARD, Thomas 
He was the first shoemaker to 
come to America from Eng- 
land, arriving, it is stated, on 
the Mayflower’s second voyage 
in 1629. He brought a supply 
of hides with: him and set- 
tled in Salem, Mass., where 
he plied his trade and pros- 
pered. 


BEVERLY, Massachusetts 
Prepared by Deane seewnn Kamen ay Sane sis 
At 205 LINCOLN STREET BOK great factory of the United 
; \e] 2] Shoe Machinery Company. 
BLAKE, Lyman R. 
Anno Domini M,CM,XIV Born August 24, 1835; died, 
1883. 


He invented in 1858 a ma- 
chine which sewed the soles 
of shoes to the uppers. It 


Under each letter of the 
alphabet, in order, by means of 
brief paragraphs each having 
the appropriate initial letter, is 
told the story of some thing, 
person, place, or fact connected 
with the boot and shoe indus- 
try, the whole being a _ brief 
encyclopedia of information, 
familiar and unfamiliar, which 
will interest not only the mak- 
ers and vendors of boots and 
shoes, but the general public 
as well. Your shoes will mean 
much more to you: after you 
know the names of those who 
first made shoes in New Eng- BOSTON, in Massachusetts 
land, the cities most famous as 
“shoe towns,” the inventors to 
whom the world is indebted for 
shoe machinery, the supremacy 
of Massachusetts in shoe man- 
ufacture and the way this lead- 


ership has been acquired and was financed and improved 
maintained. by Gordon McKay and became known as the McKay sewing 
At the top of each page is an appropriate quotation, in machine. The first machines were introduced in the fac- 
verse or prose, taken from sources both ancient and modern, as tory of William Porter & Sons, Lynn, Mass., in 1861 or 
shown on the fac-simile page which is reproduced further along 1862, and were run by foot power. This invention, prob- 
in this article. Here are some of them: ably more than any other, is responsible for revolutionizing 
Make haste; the better foot before. the manufacture of shoes. 
—Shakespeare. BOOT and SHOE INDUSTRY 
Let not a shoemaker judge above his shoe. The fourth largest manufacturing industry in the United 
—Pliny the Elder. States. Over $225,000,000 is invested therein, over 200,000 
Old friends are best. King James used to call for his old wage earners are employed, the annual value of the man- 
shogasiibey “were earlest fof Aue. kame wt BA ae ufactured product is over $500,000,000, over 1,000,000 pairs 
Your ladyship is nearer to heaven than when I saw you of boots and shoes being manufactured daily, 
last, by the altitude of a chopine. BOSTON, Massachusetts 
—Hamlet, Shakespeare. The Hub of the Universe, the home of the sacred codfish 
Most of us, even we common folks, have different shoes for and baked beans, the burial place of Mother Goose, and 
different occasions. — It’s better for our feet, and better for the greatest boot and shoe and leather mart in the United 
our heads, as it lifts our self-respect. When you change States, if not in the world. 


your shoes you change your mind. : 
—Elbert Hubbard. Founded in 1630, - 
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BREED, Ebenezer 
A prosperous Lynn shoe merchant of Revolutionary days, 
who is credited with bringing about the establishment of 
the first protective tariff on shoes. He was the friend of 
statesmen, presidents, and kings, but died in poverty. 
BROCKTON, Massachusetts 
The world’s greatest center for the manufacture of men’s 
shoes. The value of the output in 1912 was $34,244,367. 
Brockton ranks second among the boot and shoe cities of 
the state. 

The letter C is devoted to Cinderella and the cobbler of 

olden times. 
Here are two D paragraphs: 
_DAGYR, John Adam 

A Welchman, he came to Lynn in 1750 from Essex, where 
he was famous as a shoemaker. He imported shoes from 
England and France, dissected them and improved upon 
them, By the superiority of his craftsmanship and by 
assembling shoemakers to do collective work, he started 
Lynn on that city’s career as the leading shoe city of the 
world. 
DESTOUY, Auguste 
A new York mechanic, he 
invented in 1862 a machine 
with a curved needle to sew 
turn shoes which was im- 


\& 
Ye 


feature of the shoe manufacturing business, and is so rec- 
ognized by shoe manufacturers. 
One of the busiest letters in the Primer is M. Here are 


the M stories: 


MACHINERY 
Prior to 1850 practically every shoemaking process was a 
hand process. With the advent of shoe machinery the 


_ methods of centuries rapidly changed. Today a machine 


performs each of the early processes with greater accuracy, 
rapidity, and economy. In no other industry has the intro- 
duction of machinery been more complete or more revolu- 
tionary. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
A Commonwealth which leads the nation in the shoe indus- 
try, there being produced within her borders over 47% of 
all the boots and shoes made in the United States. 
Statistics for 1912 give the value of the Massachusetts pro- 
duct. as over $209,000,000; wages paid, over $49,000,000; 
wage earners employed, 81,000; number of shoemaking 
establishments, 500. , 
In Massachusetts the shoemaking industry of the country 
was born, nurtured through a perilous youth, and raised to 
a sturdy and compelling 
manhood. 


ZR IR IRI IRS SRI IO ARLES MATHINS, Robert 


A PRIMER OF BOOTS AND SHOES) 23 ! He invented in 1862, under 


proved by Daniel Mills in 
1869 and later still further 
perfected by Charles Good- 
year. 


Gordon McKay’s supervision, 


And there, in the golden weather, \ 
He stitched and hammered and sung; 
In the brook he moistened his leather, 


Xe an addition to the McKay 
Ae sewing machine which made 
\B it possible to sew around 


RB ek ek eX 


Charles Goodyear, the city eye 3 VR the toe and heel of a shoe 
: : e pewter mug his tongue. ee ; : : 
of Haverhill, Elias Howe, and Gabbe Kees WT on WE hatliek ‘eee This established the perma- 
the subject of invention are abt - nag ts y. 2 nent success of the McKay 
: : machine, 
Be tereren sour \S MATZOIGER. J Ernest 
, Charles WHITTIER, John Greenleaf es e 2:0 ene 
A nephew of Charles Good- * Born at Paramaribo, Dutch 


year who discovered the pro- 
cess of vulcanizing rubber, he 
was aninventor and manufac- 
turer. He adapted Destouy’s 
machine for sewing turn 
shoes to the sewing of welts, 
obtaining patents in 1871 and 
1875 which were the begin- 
ning of the now famous Good- 
year welt system of manu- 
facturing shoes. 
HAVERHILL, Massachusetts 
Haverhill leads the world in 
the manufacture of women’s 
turn slippers and low-cut. 
footwear, with a large output 
also of women’s McKays, and 
welts. It ranks third among 
the boot and shoe cities of 
the state, the value of its 
product in 1912 being $26,- 
183,090. 

HOWEH, Elias 

Born in Spencer, Mass., July 
9, 1819; died October 3, 1867. 
He invented the sewing ma- 
chine in 1846, an invention 
which ranks among those of 
greatest benefit to mankind. 
First used for sewing textiles, 
it. was speedily adapted for 
use in shoemaking. 
INVENTION 


WILSON, Henry 


22, EOF ba 


ee stands for 


® 
® een X-PEDITE 


RERELER EL LEER ERERER EEE EEEEEREE 


a'so ‘Cobbler Keezar’s 


Natick Cobbler” and was always proud of 
his early days at the shoemaker’s bench. 


The name of a machine for finishing and 
polishing heels in general use by manufac’ 
turers of the better grades of footwear. 


& Guiana, 1852; died at Lynn, 


The Quaker poet of New England, a shoe Yigg. 
aR ete es youth, Fie praised the gentle Xe He invented the hand-method 


Ye lasting machine in 1883 and 


craft in a “ Ballad to Shoemakers,” and wrote \% the principle of his machine 


; Ye has remained during all its 


os ; 
Vision 4 ee subsequent development. The 


ve idea that machinery could 

ever do the work of hand 
a lasters was always ridiculed, 
3 but Matzeliger solved the 


Born February 16, 1812; died November 4% problem in spite of opposi- 


i 
*& tion, contumely, and ill health, 
McKAY, Gordon 


Eighteenth vice’president of the United 7 Born at Pittsfield, Mass., 1820; 


\& died, 1906. 


States, whose original name was Jeremiah ag He was a capitalist and man- 


\& ufacturer, who financed and 


Jones Colbath. He was known as “The yy improved Lyman R. Blake's 


invention for sewing uppers 
and soles together, since 
known as the McKay sewing 
machine. It was introduced 
in 1862. This machine marked, 
more than any other, the be- 
ginning of the peaceful rev- 
olution in the manufacture of: 
shoes due to the gradual sup- 
planting of hand labor by ma- 
chinery. Col. McKay employed 
many inventors and through 
him were perfected many oth- 
er machines besides Blake’s. 


Bese oe ee sk I 


“he 


Which has made the superi- OK YORE EEO: Concerning New England, 


ority of present-day shoe- 
making possible. 
Inventive genius and mechanical skill have found no wider 
avenue of expression than in the shoe manufacturing indus- 
try. No less than 4000 patents have been granted in con- 
nection with shoe machinery since the establishment of the 
United States Patent Office. 

The leasing system is thus mentioned: 
LEASING SYSTEM 
The leasing system in connection with shoe machinery was 
inaugurated by Gordon McKay in 1861 when difficulty was 
encountered in getting manufacturers to purchase outright 
Lyman R. Blake’s invention for sewing uppers and soles. 
This practice of paying for the use of machines in shoe 


- manufacture, by which the manufacturer was enabled to 


use his capital in other directions, because of its value and 
advantages quickly became an established and permanent 


these interesting facts are giv- 
en: The north-easterly section 


of the United States. With less than 2% of the country’s 
area and less than 8% of the total population, New Eng- 
land manufactures more than 57% of the boots and shoes 
made in the United States. 


Saint Crispin, the patron saint of shoemakers, is thus re- 


ferred to by Charles Lamb in his ‘Album Verses”: 


Crispin’s sons 
Have from uncounted time, with ale and buns, 
Cherished the gift of song, which sorrow quells; 
And, working single in their low-built cells, 
Oft cheat the tedium of a winter’s night 
With anthems. 


The Primer has this to say: 
SAINT CRISPIN 


He and his brother Crispianus are the patron saints of 
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shoemakers the world over. 


Crispin’s Day. 


lowers are legion. 
The letter U stands for 


There are many conflicting 
legends about them, their life, death, and burial place. Born 
in Rome in the third century, they traveled in Italy, Gaul 
and Britain, finally settling in Soissons. 
Christianity by day and supported themselves by making 
shoes at night, becoming famous for piety and benevolence. 
An angel is said to have kept ‘them supplied with leather. 
They suffered martrydom by order of Maximinus on Octo- 
ber 25, A. D. 287, according to tradition, and October 25 is St. 
Whatever in truth their lives may have 
been, they impressed themselves upon succeeding genera- 
tions, gave a saint to the Gentle Craft, and several cities 
claim to possess their bones, or some of them. Their fol- 
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in 1899. 


They preached 
tailer, and helps 


in these words: 


Through its wonderful products and far-reaching 
expert service, the United Shoe Machinery Company low- 
ers the cost of manufacture, simplifies the problems and 
facilitates the business of every shoe manufacturer and re- 


to bring the best shoes within the reach 


of the people,—with the public the ultimate gainer. 
Under Y recognition is given to the New England Yankee 


A nickname for a native or citizen of New England, es- 
pecially one descended from old New England stock—the 
stock from which many a shoemaker sprang. And Yankee 
mechanical skill and inventive genius have been especially 
noticeable in the development of shoe machinery. 


Mother Goose is not neglected, for the last page has at the 


top these lines: 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY COMPANY 


During the last twenty years the growth of the boot and 
shoe industry has been phenomenal, due to standardization 
and co-operation, the greatest change from former condi- 
tions being in regard to shoe machinery. 
facturers, large or small, can obtain machinery on equit-: 
able terms, with special privilege to none. 
the only item in the cost of a shoe which is not higher 
than when the United Shoe Machinery Company was formed 


FRANCIS X. TYRRELL. 
“You can’t keep a good man down,” is a 
rather trite aphorism with which to begin 
this article, but it crystallizes in a sentence 
the reasons for the success in public life of 
Francis X. Tyrrell, the new chairman of the 
state commission on economy and efficiency. 
When Chairman Norman H. White of 
Brookline resigned from the economy board 
last year it was generally expected that Mr. 
Tyrrell, one of the hardest-working members, 
would be named to succeed him. The con- 
sensus of opinion on Beacon Hill was that 
there was no more competent state official in 
Massachusetts than Mr. Tyrrell. When Gover- 
nor Foss, therefore, decided to play politics 
hard and fast with one of the state’s most 
important offices and to award the chairman- 
ship to another, general expressions of dis- 
satisfaction were heard on all sides. 
Instead of raising the slightest murmur of 
protest or of discontentment, Mr. Tyrrell 
plunged into his work under the new chair- 


man with even more zeal and vim than ever 
before. 

And so, when the chairmanship of the com- 
mission was again made vacant last summer, 
this time by the _ resignation of Chairman 
John N. Cole, Mr. Tyrrell received his reward. 
Gov. Walsh, believing that the man who 
should head one of the most important of 
the many state boards should be the one 
best qualified for the post, paid a just and 
fitting tribute to Mr. Tyrrell when he selected 
him-as his choice for chairman. 

When Mr. Tyrrell assumed control of the 
board there was not the slightest friction in 
the smooth-running machinery of the commis- 
-sion’s work. This was because Mr. Tyrrell 
knew the ropes, knew exactly the work cut 
out for him as chaiman, knew just what was 
going on in the board, and knew what his fu- 
ture plans were. He did not take the post 
in the way so many commission heads in 
the past have done—with absolutely no 
knowledge of the intricacies of their commts- 


Today manu- The preceding 


Machinery is 


sion’s work or what was required of them as 
chairman. 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Tyrrell had been 
serving as chairman for several months before 
his actual: appointment. Chairman Cole re- 
signed from’ the commission in June to take 
charge of. the “Boom Boston’ campaign ana 
during the interim Mr. Tyrrell conducted the 
affairs of the board. 

To the.credit of the various state depart- 
ments it may be said that everybody con- 
cerned fell in heartily with the spirit of the 
affair and instead of meeting with coolness 
and hostility as he expected, Mr. Tyrrell ev- 
erywhere found assistance his work. 

As a result of the commission’s knowledge 
of the state’s business—all the state’s busi- 
ness—there has been thus gathered into one 
central bureau facts and figures which every 
tax-payer may examine. The commission is 
not only for the governor, the council or the 
legislature, but for the public. Hitherto, the 
state government was a more or less chaotic 
affair, at least to the ordinary citizen. Until 
the establishment of the economy board the 
legislature appropriated, the council spent, the 
governor approved, and the departments did 
the work. There was no cohesion of effort 
and no consistent attempt at economy 

Mr. Tyrrell’s influence, however, has not 
been confined solely to the work of the board 
of which he is chairman. During the last two 
sessions of the legislature he has been called 
frequently before committees to express his 
views regarding certain proposed laws. He 
is everywhere regarded as an expert on state 
government and as a result his opinion is 
eagerly sought during the legislative session 
by the solons who are framing new laws. 
What Mr. Tyrrell says always goes and in 
many instances the legislature has been guid- 
ed by the advice of this man. 

Mr. Tyrrell’s: friends are legion, not only in 
the democratic party but also among the 
other political faiths. He has a charming and 
friendly manner that wins and holds a host 
of friends and admirers. Everybody wishes 
well for the future success of the chairman of 
the commission on economy and efficiency 
and—but let Mr. Tyrrell’s future record speak 
for itself. 


RUSSELL A. WOOD. 

Harvard graduate, newspaper 
councillor of Cambridge, three-time member 
of the legislature, progressive candidate for 
secretary of state in 1913, and now, at the 
age of 34 years, the youngest member of the 
important state commission on economy and 
efficiency—that in brief is an epitome of Rus- 
Sell A. Wood of Cambridge. 

Among the big batch of political appoint- 
ments that fell to the lot of Gov. Walsh this 
year there were none of more importance 
than the naming of the new membership of 
the board of economy and efficiency. 

The governor demonstrated the fact that he 
has enough breadth of vision and judgment 
in making his appointments to go beyond the 
confines of his own party in his search for 
the right men for the right positions. 

Mr. Wood had progressive leanings long be- 
fore the bull moose party sprang into exis- 
tence. AS a member of the lower branch of 
the legislature in 1909, 1910 and 1911, he 
demonstrated that no one could give him any 
pointers on insurgency. Back in 1909 he 
favored in the initiative and referendum, a 
constitutional convention, woman suffrage and 


man, city 


There was an old woman who lived in a shoe, 

She had so many children she didn’t know what to do; 
She gave them some broth without any bread, 

She whipped them all soundly and put them to bed. 


liberal extracts from “A Primer of Boots 


and Shoes” show that the day of the primer as a means of in- 
struction and information has not gone by. New Englanders 
in particular will enjoy it, from first page to last. 
for a copy, even upon a postal card, will bring one to you. 

—————  eaeooouaununununauauaqun0n0ggnnee 


A request 


the other measures for which the progressive 
party of today stands, 

Mr. Wood plunged into his new duties on the 
board the very day that he was appointed—in- 
deed, he was the first man to qualify for the 
position. 

Since then he has worked hard and faith- 


fully, getting onto the ropes of his) task and ° 


in general acquainting himself with condi- 
tions and affairs of the state departments. 

Russell A. Wood was born in Cambridge 
on March 25, 1880. When he was old enough 
he was sent to the public schools and then 
to the Cambridge High school. He entered 
Harvard in 1899 and after four years of 
hard study he was awarded his sheepskin in 
1903. Thus equipped he became a reporter and 
during the next three years he served in the 
city government, rendering faithful and pains- 
taking service. 

Three years later he made his bow into 
state politics as a candidate for the house. 
During the next three legislative sessions, he 


was a dominating figure, alligning himself 
with that wing of the republican party which 
became known as ‘“insurgents.’”’ He became 
candidate for secretary of the state when Wil- 
liam M. Olin died and the legislature chose 
his successor. It was then he had eyes opened 
to the methods of the republican hierarchy. He 
was given complete, emphatic and violent dem- 
onstration that outsiders on the republican 
side were very much outside. What they did 
to Wood on that occasion was abrupt and 
plentiful. He was cured of whatever party 
allegiance he possessed previously and de- 
cided that the only place for a poor man 
was outside that organization. He went out 
and he has been out ever since, 

He is a personally popular man with every- 
body he meets—and his likeableness has won 
him many warm friends where in some cases 
his politics would not. He is well known in 
social and fraternal organizations of Cam- 
bridge, holding membership in the Masons, the 
Odd Fellows, the Elks and similar bodies. 
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CHARLES S. HAMLIN 


. Massachusetts Man Selected by Pres. Wilson to be Governor of the Federal 


Reserve Board, One of the Bay 


State’s Efficient Public Servants 


Who for Years Has Shown Brilliantly at Washington. 


One of the strong links that binds the demo- 
eracy of Massachusetts is Charles Sumner 
Hamlin and one of the strongest links that 
binds the national democracy and the Wilson 
administration to the democracy of the Bay 
State is the same favorite and distinguished 
son of Massachusetts. 

No more popular appointment has been made 
from the ranks of the democrats of this state 
than that of Mr. Hamlin to the federal reserve 
board. Better still, the appointment was made 
on its merits and the man so honored is an 
honor to his party, whether in Massachusetts 
or any other state. 

The promotion of Mr. Hamlin from assistant 
secretary of the treasury to the federal reserve 
board and his designation by the president to 
be the first «governor of the _ board, 
met with instant approval in his home 
state and is one that meets with unanimous 
approval from the wilds of Maine, where his 
ancestors came from, to the furthest point on 
the Pacific coast, where he is known _ officially 
as one of the best and most efficient men 
who ever sat in at the desk of the assistant 
secretary of the treasury. 

It is no idle boast to say that in taking the 
position Mr. Hamliin made a great personal 
sacrifice but it was made because of his ad- 
miration for Pres. Wilson. He was a Wilson 
man from the start and worked early and late 
for the success of Mr. Wilson as he has for 
every democratic presidential candidate with 
the exception of Bryan, the first time the 
latter ran in 1896. Mr. Hamlin did not believe 
in Mr. Bryan’s 16 to 1 proposition at that time 
nor did he agree with his party leaders in 
their condemnation of the supreme court, but 
that fight having ended he got back into the 
party traces and no man has worked harder 
or more disinterestedly for party success since 
than this same Charles S. Hamlin. 

Mr. Hamlin has had his differences with his 
party associates in Massachusetts, but they 
were honest differences and have not been 
carried beyond the party council or the state 
convention. Whether in victory or in defeat 
he has always been willing to show his colors 
and step up and take his medicine. 

As assistant secretary of the treasury, Mr. 
Hamlin, in the present administration and in 
the last Cleveland administration, has made 
good. He has not only made good officially, 
but personally he is one of the most popular 
officials of either administration. He is not 
only able, but he is upright and as the Boston 
Globe speaking editorially said of him: 

“Charles Sumner Hamlin of Massachusetts, 
who has been assistant secretary of the treas- 
ury under the present administration and was 
recently named by President Wilson as a mem- 
ber of the federal reserve board, which will 
direct the workings of the new banking and 
currency law, is to be immediately confirmed 
by the senate. 

“This is as it should be. . . If the new 
reserve board contains any man more high- 
minded in public affairs than Mr. Hamlin the 
people of Massachusetts don’t know him.” 

Charles §. Hamlin is a Boston boy, born and 
bred. His father, like himself, was a native 
of Boston, and one of his direct ancestors was 
Maj. Hamlin of Harwich, who commanded a 
regiment in the revolution. Charles S. Hamlin 
attended the Boston schools, graduated from 
Roxbury Latin in 1879, and from WMarvard in 
1888, from the Harvard Law school in 1886. 
In the university he was a friend, though not 
a classmate, of Theodore Roosevelt, but then, 
as now, he was a democrat, and then, as now, 
he held advanced and consistent grounds in 
his democracy. 

He took an active part in politics from the 
time of his majority, and always a creditable 
part. He was an officer of the Young Men’s 
Democratic club when that organization was 
in its zenith, he was working for tariff reform 
as the secretary of the New England Tariff 
Reform league more than 20 years ago, and 21 
years ago he accepted the democratic nomina- 
tion for secretary of the commonwealth, but 
was beaten, of course, because democratic sec- 
retaries were then not possible. 

In 1893, Pres. Cleveland appointed him as- 
sistant secretary of the United States treasury, 
and he was assigned by Sec. Carlisle to the 
general direction and supervision of revenues 
from customs, to the supervision of accounting 
in the treasury department and to other work 
of large importance. He returned to Wash- 


ington at the beginning of the present admin- 
istration, an official who knew his duty, did 
it well, and was not in any part a figure 
head or a rubber stamp. 

In 1892 Mr. Hamlin was a candidate for the 
democratic nomination for governor, but was 
beaten by Col. Gaston. In 1910 he was the 
choice, beyond dispute, of a large majority of 


the democrats of Massachusetts, but that year 
Eugene N. Foss was nominated by postal card 
after -he had failed to carry the convention. 

Hamlin believed that a candidate for 


Mr. 


governor should concern* himself with state 
issues, and that platform itself was an answer 
to the continuous chatter that he represented 
the reactionaries and the corporations. 

Perhaps the most striking paragraph in Mr. 
Hamlin’s platform of 1910 was this: 

“Vigorous opposition to the spirit of com- 
mercialism which seeks to fasten itself upon 
our institutions, which holds up as an ideal 
the pursuit of wealth rather than happiness, 
which seems to be founded upon the conviction 
that money is all powerful and that every man 
has his price, and which, if not repudiated, 
threatens to undermine our institutions ang to 
debase our national character.’’ 

In 1912, as chairman of the committee on 
resolutions of the democratic state convention 
Mr. Hamlin reported one of the most progres- 
sive platforms ever enacted by a democratic 
convention. Among its provisions was a clause 
calling for the acquiSition by the state of the 
shares of the Boston & Maine Railroad owned 
by the Boston Railroad Holding company. 

Mr. Hamlin, during his busy career as a 
practicing lawyer has had many clients—the 


United States government, states, municipali- 
ties, chambers of commerce and other trade 
organizations, corporations, raiJroads and in- 
dividuals—but no client has ever influenced or 
sought to influence his political opinion or acts. 


In Washington he is immensely popular. He 
first broke into the limelight at Washington as 
@ man of great capacity as long ago as the 
early 90s, when certain questions concerning 
administrative sections of the tariff law arose 
at the capital. Nelson W. Aldrich, senator 
from Rhode Island, leader of the senate and 
then its great authority. on the tariff wrote to 
Massachusetts requesting that some one be 
sent to Washington who could assist him in 
drafting workable provisions. 


Mr. Hamlin went, he proved to be the man, 
he made a hit, there and then, with John G. 
Carlisle, then a senator, and when Carlisle 
went to the treasury portfolio he insisted that 
Hamlin should go with him. 

When he retired from the service of the 
government in 1897, after the inauguration of 


Pres. McKinley, the latter, who knew and ad- 
mired him, askel him to remain as assistant 
secretary of the treasury during his adminis- 
tration. On Mr. Hamlin’s refusal the presi- 
dent appointed him a special commissioner of 
the United States to Japan. Later in the same 
year he was commissioner at the convention 
between Russia, Japan and the United States, 
and a commissioner at the convention between 
Great Britain and the United States to deter- 
mine the seal fishery controversy. In 1898 he 
was made a member of the board of commis- 
sioners from Massachusetts for the Paris ex- 
position. 

In 1913 he was appointed by Gov. Foss 
a& member of the metropolitan water and sew- 
erage commission. Later in the year, as above 
stated, he was appointed assistant secretary of 
the United States treasury by President 
Wilson. Early in the year 1914 he was made 
fiscal assistant secretary and acting secretary 
of the treasury, and he has just been ap- 
pointed a member of the Federal Reserve board 
and designated by the president as the first 
governor thereof, ; 
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TIMOTHY W. GOODE 


Mayor of Cambridge, Understands the Problems of That Great University 
City as, Perhaps, Few Men Among Its Citizenship Understand 
Them, a Fact Long Recognized Over the Charles. 


If there is one man, who, perhaps better 
than any other, understands the problems of 
the city of Cambridge, and how to meet them, 
it is the present chief executive, Mayor Tim- 
othy W. Goode. In fifteen years he has suc- 
cessively and successfully served aS a mem- 
ber of the common council, the board of al- 
dermen, as principal assessor, and as city 
treasurer last March the voters rewarded him 


“ 


for his good work in other branches of the 
public service by electing him to the mayor- 
alty. 

A more rapid and better deserved rise in 
affairs of the city than that of ‘“‘Tim’’ Good 
Yr yet to be found. A worker since he was 


= ars old, today at 42 he has lost none of 
g Old-time enthusiasm that has-been re- 
a.~asible for his election and selection for 
offices of trust and responsibilty. Each office, 
he has-left in his advance bears witness to 
his efficiency, and none more so than the as- 
Sessors’ and city treasurer’s departments. 

In each of them he introduced up-to-date 
and modern methods, which have attracted fa- 
vorable comment from officials throughout the 
state. As city treasurer he made an excep- 
tional record in his three years, and in bank- 
ing circles he is rated as among the shrewd- 
est. 

Not the least interesting feature which has 
contributed to his successful career is his 
pleasing manner. Seldom anything but genial, 
he has made friends by the hundreds, and 
once a friend always a friend. He is ‘*Tim”’ 
today, as he was years ago in the plumbing 
trade, and his change. to chief executive of 
the city has in no way changed- his genial 
character, 


Once in a while he finds it necessary to be 
outspoken, and he does not hesitate to say 
what is in his mind, regardless of whom it 
affects. But it is all in the line of his offi- 
cial duties and nothing personal ever enters 
into his remarks. 

Mayor Goode, while less in the limelight 
than his predecessor, J. Edward Barry, is, 
none the less, marching toward a successful 


administration. He has a grasp on every de- 
partment of the city, and his intimate knowl- 
edge of the various departmental needs was 
well shown in his preparation of the annual 
budget under the new municipal finance act. 
The tax rate, to be sure, jumped $1, but 
only careful pruning by the mayor held it 


down to that figure. Hardly in office, Mayor 
Goode issued an ultimatum against ‘‘joy 
rides” by city council committees and other 


forms of extravagance. There was no es- 
pecial comment, but the ultimatum carried 
weight, and bills for automobile hire -became 
noticeably less. Not that he objected to legit- 
imate expenses, but as city treasurer’ he -had 
seen go through his hands bills, approved by 
proper. authorities, for. expenses hardly ex- 
cusable on the ground of city business, 
Like his predecessors, Mayor Goode is a 
total abstainer. The druggists’ problem. is 
one of the hardest to solve in .Cambridge, but 
the mayor is determined in his efforts to 
have druggists conform to the law. When 
he was a member of the board of aldermen 
and on the committee on licenses, he, with 
other members of the committee, made a vis- 
it to drug stores a-full month ahead of the 
usual time and learned from observation just 
what were the. true conditions. He was 


amazed, as he says. The committee, as the 
result of the tour of the city, recommended 


~ that licenses be granted to three druggists in 


as many sections of the city. There was a 
big cry raised and the committee’s recom- 
mendation was defeated. It would not be at 
all surprising if the mayor were to appoint a 
special commission to study and report on 
the liquor problem in Cambridge. 

From the day Mayor Goode entered public 
life he has been a vote-getter. In a four- 
cornered contest for the democratic nomina- 
tion for mayor last February, he had more 
votes than the combined opposition, and at 
the city election in March, he was given more 
than 7000 votes out of a total of 12,000 cast. 

In 1899 he was elected to the common coun- 
cil from old Ward 4. At that time he was 
engaged in the plumbing business, which he 
had taken up as a lad. He served in the 
board for two years and was then elected to 
the board of aldermen. Party lines were Sel- 
dom taken advantage of by the Cambridge 
democrats in those days. It was in 1901 that 
the democracy first took a hand in affairs, be- 
ing successful in that year in electing Mayor 
J. H. H. McNamee, and five aldermen. 

In 1908, Mayor Goode’s last year in the 
board of aldermen, he was chosen president 
of that body. In 1905 he was elected to the 
board of assessors for a three-year term and 
at its conclusion was re-elected. 

In 1911, he resigned as assessor 
elected city treasurer, succeeding Wm. W 
Dallinger, who held the post for years. That 
no mistake was made in the selection of the 
former assessor was apparent from the first 
day that he assumed the office. No clerk 
who sought to remain under him as city 
treasurer was discharged. It required hut the 
mere sayso of this clerk or that one that 
he wished to continue, and he was retained. 
The result was that from the very start he 
held the confidence of the older clerks, this 
confidence was extended to the new clerks 
who replaced those who resigned.* 

As mayor, his first acts wre to reappoint 
Executive Clerk ‘‘Ed’’ Counihan, and execu- 
tive stenographer, Miss Georgie Sanborn 
And throughout his career, such acts have 
been characteristic of him. 

As an after-dinner speaker, Mayor Goode 
is a second Simeon Ford. He possesses more 
humor, and dispenses it more freely than any 


and was 


of his predecessors. He has often appeared 

at banquets in the role of editor of the 

“waste basket,’’ and proved a _ favorite. 
“Tim,’’ Mayor Goode, is prominent in the 


He is a member of 
a past grand knight. 


in the or- 


Knights of Columbus. 
Cambridge council and 
He was for years district deputy 


der. He is also a member of the board of 
trade, Cambridge Lodge of Elks, and _ other 
organizations. He was formerly president of 


the Hibernia Savings bank, but later resigned, 
and is at present a director in the Central 
Trust company of Cambridge. 

Mayor Goode’s home is at 20 Forest street, 


North Cambridge. Mrs. Goode was before 
her marriage, Miss Mary Daly, a sister of 
Capt. Fred Daly of the Yale football team. 


There are four children, two of whom enjoyed 
the distinction of receivi(ng from their fa- 
ther, as mayor, diplomas at graduation exer- 


cises at the {Peabody grammar _ school in 
Fune. The. mayor's father is John Goode, 
a Civil war veteran, who is at present su- 


perintendent of Cambridge field. 


QUEER THINGS ABOUT DEBT. 


Debt is the one thing which goes contrary 
to the laws of nature, because you can con- 
tract and expand it at the same time. Nothing 
exceeds like debt. 

Every one is always in debt to some one 
else. Every debtor is a creditor, every credi- 
tor is a debtor. There being no clearing house 
of humanity, the thing goes on from. day to 
day getting more complicated. 

When you borrow money from*a man who 
is willing to lend it to you, you are his cred- 
itor to the extent that you have favored him 
with an opportunity. : 

Everybody starts by owing the government 
his part of the interest on the national debt. 
As this is increasing all the time, the fatal 
habit some people have of putting off the day 
of their birth counts against them. 

It is declared to be immoral for poor people 
to borrow money. Rich people, who have in- 
herited money can, however, borrow all the 
money they can get, a practice considered 
highly proper. i 

Debt is a poor sleeping companion. He won’t 
stay hitched. If you put him off in a room 
by himself and draw down the blinds, he al- 
ways breaks loose and interrupts you just 
when you are beginning to enjoy yourself... If 


you fail to pay his board and lodging. he 


grows larger and eats more. And what a wit- 
less. companion he is!—Life. 


a  ) 
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WILLIAM H. 


S. BROOKS 


Holyoke Attorney, One of the Solid Citizens Whose Achievements Speak for 
Themselves as Well as Point to Him as One of 
the Big Lawyers of the State. 


William Henry Seward Brooks—or “Billy” 
Brooks, as he is more popularly known in 
court circles—is one of the brightest and most 
brilliant of the cluster of leading legal lights 
of western Massachusetts. He makes his home 
in Holyoke, but he spreads his talent over 
most of the region thereabout. Incidentally 
he gathers in his full share of the wealth pro- 
duced there. 

Mr. Brooks’s usefulness is of the kind that 
makes itself desirable in any field in which le- 
gal talent may be employed to advantage. He 
has been engaged in some of the most noted 
criminal trials in western Massachusetts and 
has also handled some of the biggest civil 
cases. He is, in other words, an all around 
lawyer who makes a specialty of winning cases 
—decidedly popular, remarkably capable, a 
genius for hard work and not at all puffed up. 

When the Springfield water department de- 
sired an attorney to deal with extremely com- 
plicated situations in settling with’ property 
owners whose property was involved in the 
large land takings incident to the creation of 
a watershed, ‘Billy’? Brooks was chosen. When 
the Springfield Rendering & Provision com- 
pany, accused of permitting objectionable 
odors to escape from its plant in Chicopee, 
sought an attorney to convince the state board 
of health that it was not so black as it was 
painted, but was decidedly deserving of com- 
mendation for its efforts to eliminate these 
odors, “Billy’’ Brooks was employed. 

Neither the city nor the provision company 
was disappointed in the outcome and it is 
certain that if future contingencies arise 
“Billy’’ Brooks will again be employed. These 
are only two examples of the long list of “‘sat- 
isfied customers’’ Mr. Brooks has accumulated 
in his 36 years of practice. 

In popular parlance he is 
man,’ standing close to the 6-foot mark and 
weighing in at a good solid amount. He is 
personally popular with his fellow members of 
the bar and has often given a youngster a 
chance to make a creditable appearance in 
a case when the same youngster’s bones might 
have been picked clean had Mr. Brooks been so 
inclined. 

Although Mr. Brooks is the man called in 
by numerous corporations he is by no means 
averse to taking a case against an organiza- 
tion which he does not represent. The story 
is current that in the case of one particular 
corporation, a public service organization, too, 
he has drawn from its treasury more thousands 
for clients by far than he would have re- 
ceived, and did receive once, as its attorney. 

He probably has no equal in the western half 
of the state as a jury convincer. His sarcasm 
is of the most cutting kind, when he is com- 
pelled to use it, but his stronghold is getting 
neighborly, whittling his opponents’ arguments 
to a shaving by going over each point in a 
neighborly manner. He is also a past master 
at painting verbal pictures, discovering the 
weak points that his opponent has endeavored 
to cover up by oratory and making a burlesque 
of them. The saving grace of humor has 
strengthened many of his arguments. 

Whenever Mr. Brooks has an opponent wor- 
thy of his steel in a trial or hearing the room 
is sure to be filled with other members of the 
bar and whatever percentage of the general 
public can squeeze itself in. Particularly has 
this been true when Judge Christopher T. Cal- 
lahan, formerly district attorney, himself a 
lawyer of exceptional talents, has been repre- 
senting the opposite side. 


Whenever the two have come together, the 
case or hearing or whatever it might be, has 
been. lifted out of the ordinary ruck and made 
a gem of the first water. To the youngsters in 
practice such a session is a-liberal education in 
jury winning. To the genéral public it is-a 
treat worth going miles to hear and often to 
see, for Mr. Brooks’s histrionic talents are not 
to be sneezed at when the spirit moves him to 
make light of certain evidence by their use. 
It also might be said that the spirit seldom 
moves him to do so unless his point may be 
made most effective that way. 

Research into Mr. Brooks’s family history, it 
must be confessed, robs him of any claim to 
being a unique and lonely offshoot of legal 
genius from the Brooks family tree. His 


“some figure of 


seed has been successfully transferred to his 
son, who is now a rising young attorney, who 
it is predicted will eventually fill the shoes of 
his father. 

Mr. Brooks has been too busy of recent years 
to take a particularly active part in politics. He 
was city solicitor of Holyoke from 1881 to 1883. 
In 1884 he aspired to become mayor of that 
city. His popularity as a man, however, was 
not quite enough to overcome the handicap un- 
der which he labored *of being a republican 
candidate in a city heavily democratic and he 
was defeated by a small majority. 

Mr. Brooks was born in Schuyler’s Lake, 


on Jan. 5, 1885, making hint at present 
a man still full of strength 
a lawyer whose talents will 
make him a prominent pleader of cases for 
many years to come. 

He is the son of Reuben P. and Margaret 


ING ¥ .; 
59 years of age, 
and agility and 


Elliot Brooks. The family is of old American 
stock and he embodies all of its sturdy char- 
acteristics, His great grandfather was one of 
the first graduates of Dartmouth college, and 
was prominent in the legal profession. _ 

Mr. Brooks is the only survivor of four bro- 
thers, one of whom, as stated, became the first 
district. attorney of Nebraska. The Holyoke 
attorney was educated in the public schools 
of his native town and entered Dartmouth in 
1872, being graduated therefrom in 1876 with 
the degree of A. B. 


great grandfather, it is found, was a lawyer of. He began the study of law in the Office of 


talent and one of his brothers was the first 
district attorney of Nebraska. He is. what 
might be called a born and bred lawyer. The 


Warren C. French of Woodstock, Vt., and after 
a year’s study: removed to Springfield, where 
he-was admitted to the bar in 1878. He im- 


mediately entered into partnership with Ed- 
ward W. Chapin. 

This partnership was- severed a few years 
later and for a time Mr. Brooks continued to 
practice alone. He- quickly became recognized 
as a gifted man and one who was a dangerous 
antagonist to the most skilful lawyer in jury 
cases, 

He was honored with the degree of A. M. and 
in 1893 the well known firm of Brooks & 
Hamilton was formed. Mr. Brooks was the 
senior partner and Judge William Hamilton, 
appointed to the superior court bench by Gov. 
Foss last year, was the junior partner. 

The headquarters of this firm was located _in 
Springfield. The two made one of the best 
working legal combinations in the state, Mr. 
Brooks featuring in the trial of caSes and Mr. 
Hamilton lending his unusual ability in their 
preparation. 


The firm grew rapidly and at present com- 
prises a large staff of picked attorneys, all 


of whom are kept busy with the heavy busi- 
ness of the concern. Mr. Hamilton withdrew 
fast year, when he was appointed to the bench. 

Mr. Brooks has -conducted the defense in 


many criminal trials as well as legal suits. He 
is considered equally proficient in both the 
civil and criminal branches, although much of 
his personal work of recent years has been on 
the civil side. 

His popularity among his fellow members of 
the bar has won him frequent recognition in 
the various legal societies of the state. In 
1911 he was elected vice-president of the Mas- 
sachusetts State Bar association. 

Mr. Brooks was twice married. His first wife, 
Mary French, was the daughter of the man 
with whom he first studied law. He later mar- 
ried Jennie Chase, a member of the well known 
Edward Chase family of Holyoke. 

He is a member of Mount Tom Lodge of 
Masons of Holyoke and is well known in fra- 
ternal and social organizations of western Mas- 
sachusetts, heing a member of the Bay State 
club of Holyoke and of the Nayasset- club; an 
exclusive business and professional men’s club 
of Springfield. 
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THOMAS J. 


COSTELLO 


Postmaster of Springfield Won His Spurs in Business and Politics Long 
Before It Was Believed Possible to Elect a Democratic President 
and One Who Has Always Made Good. 


Postmaster Thomas J. Costello of Springfield 
is one man who can truthfully argue that a 
party is not always ungrateful or forgetful of 
its workers. The Wilson administration this 
summer picked him out of the driver’s seat in 
the democratic city committee, a place where 
he had worked early and late for the party 
for several years, and gave him command over 
the Springfield postoffice, the biggest plum in 
the district. 


Mr. Costello’s victory came after a three cor- 
nered fight for the place. He is still in the 
early 30s and one of the arguments’ used 
against him was that he was not old enough 
to swing the duties of postmaster. His many 
friends and many accomplishments contradict- 
ed this argument. Since he has become post- 
master the business of the office is running as 
smoothly as ever it did. 

Mr. Costello was born in Springfield in 1881 
and was educated in its public schools. He en- 
tered the employ of D. B. Clark of that city 
as a painter’s apprentice, worked at the United 
States armory there for a short time and later 
went back to the painter’s trade. For several 
years he was foreman of the painting depart- 
ment of Forbes & Wallace of Springfield. 

In 1899 he entered into business for himself 
and during the last 15 years has built up a 
businéss which compelled him to seek spacious 
quarters in Dwight street several years ago. 
He is known now as one of the leading paint- 
ing contractors of the city. 

While he was working his way up the rungs 
of the business ladder he was also devoting 
much of his time to learning the whys and 
wherefores of politics. The ward leaders will- 


ing to take advantage of his youth, his good 
sense and his ability to accomplish results, 
utilized his efforts to the utmost with the re- 
sult that before long he was a welcome member 
of the innermost councils of the Springfield 
democrats. 

He might have been diverted from the busi- 
ness end of the game into a councilman or 
some glittering office but for the fact that the 
ward he lived in was strongly republican and 


— 


Mr. Costello has never been inclined to shut 
himself off into any dead end. 

Eventually he became a member of the city 
committee. Right away he became convinced 
he would like to be chairman. There were 
others in the committee who nursed the same 
ambition and all were disincilned to step one 
side on anybody’s say so. 

Young Mr. Costello’s ability as an organizer, 
and his personality and popularity then stood 
him in good stead. He went out in 1910 and 
landed the chairmanship, carrying the day over 
somewhat determined opposition. Since then 
there have been spasmodic movements on the 
part of others to unseat him, but the spasm 
has always been brief. 

This year when the three-cornered contest 
for the postmastership was on and when de- 
feat or even strong opposition might have 
injured Mr. Costello’s chances with the ad- 
ministration at Washington, he was re-elected 
chairman by a unanimous vote. Likewise the 
committee heartily endorsed his candidacy for 
postmaster and did everything within its pow- 
er to bring about his appointment. 

The record of the city committee while he 
was at its head is remarkable for a democratic 


organization in a city strongly republican. Pre- 
vious to assuming leadership he was chairman 
of the nominating committee and it was large- 
ly through his efforts that E. H. Lathrop was 
picked as the democratic candidate for Mayor. 

Opposed to Mr. Lathrop was William E. San- 
derson, a man who had been put into office by 
the republicans for three consecutive terms 
and a man who, the year previous, had defeat- 
ed James H. Carroll, one of the strongest dem- 
ocrats ever nominated for mayor. 

At the outset the opportunities for a demo- 
cratic victory were not bright. By a hard and 
well-managed campaign Mr. Costello and his 
committee elected Mr. Lathrop by a comforta: 
ble margin. It had been nine years since 
the party had accomplished the trick, the last 
democratic mayor having been William P. 
Hayes, who served in 1900 and 1901. 

The next year, when election came around 
again, Mr. Costello and his committee renomi- 
nated Mr. Lathrop, took off their coats, rolled 
up their sleeves and re-elected him. This sec- 
ond term was for two years, giving Mr. Lath- 
rop in all three years, the longest period that 
any democrat had ever governed the city. 

Two years ago the republicans, with a nomi- 
nal majority of several thousand, succeeded in 
defeating the democratic candidate. The Cos- 
tello organization put up a good fight, but 
their opponents were too strong. 

Mr. Costello came out of the campaign 
stronger than ever in many ways. He was 
recognized as a man who had carried the 
party through three campaigns against big 
odds in city elections and had also done his 
full measure of work in lending a helping hand 
in the state and national elections. He had 
always been willing to boost a deserving can- 
didate for elective or appointive office and had 
never reached out a hand for any of the at- 
tractive places himself. 

Before the presidential primaries Champ 
Clark was so strong with the democrats in 
Springfield that Woodrow Wilson did not class 
even as an also ran there. Consequently when 
the latter was booked up for a rally in the 
city it did not look as if he would draw a hand- 
ful. ; 

Appeal was made to Mr. Costello and the 
event proved a big success; incidentally Mr. 
Wilson made many converts that night, a piece 
of good fortune that he owes somewhat to Mr. 
Costello. 

One of the most notable things that Mr. Cos- 
tello did as chairman of the city committee was 
to start the movement for an organization of 
the various democratic town and city commit- 
tee chairmen in western Massachusetts. This 
organization, still but a few years old, has 
proved a big aid in enabling the democratic 
forces in the western part of the state to get 
together and make the most of their strength. 

Mr. Costello was the first president of the 
Democratic Chairmen’s association and under 
his wise administration he had the supreme 
satisfaction of watching it grow from, a small 
membership of 14 chairmen to 162 of the 
shrewdest democratic leaders in western Mas- 
sachusetts, and every one of these gentlemen 
was an ardent supporter of Mr. Costello in 
postoffice contest at Springfield. 


MIGHTY PEN, FUTILE CENSOR. 


The guy who wrote that the pen was might- 
ier than the sword happened along some years 
since, but the present war is demonstrating 
that he had the dope right. If he had only add- 
ed a postscript that the official censor was a 
joke he would have been correct all the way 
along. 

Witness the war news, for instance, that is 
being fed to the credulous readers of American 
“newspapers’’ at this time. Paris “falls” a 
dozen times each day, and as often, in oth- 
er papers, it doesn’t fall. The war is being 
played—journalistically, at least—according to 
tactics mapped out by some youth who a year 
or two since was famous on his high school 
football team, And all the facts are printed 
with great show of circumstance and scare 
heads that would choke a goat. 

Meantime the censor is working hard to 
earn his salary over across the water. Aside 
from the fact that there probably is no real 
-news to send, Mr. Official Censor is seeing 
quite effectively that it isn’t sent. But the 
“newspapers’”’ of America are printing it just 
the same—oceans of it, slathers of it, any 
kind that the public wants and as often as 
it wants it. The censor is a piker when put 
up against the journalism invented by Wil- 
liam R. Hearst and since adopted by most 
other papers. The pen has been superseded 
by the typewriter, but nevertheless it prevails. 

It is a safe bet, though, that half a cen- 
tury hence few American newspapers will 
care to rehearse ‘‘The War Day by Day’ from 
their own columns of this date. 
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PRACTICAL POLITICS 


J. ROWE 


Boston Contractor, Head of One of the Biggest Crushed Stone Concerns in 
New England, Has Furnished Material for Most of the Big 
Jobs In Many Parts of the Country. 


Wherever good roads are to be found in 
Massachusetts—and they are to be found al- 
most everywhere—you will find Ransom J. 
Rowe or his crushed stone—lots of it and lots 
of Mr. Rowe, for he is here, there and every- 
where where there is a new road to build or 
an old one to repair. He’s there because that 
is his business to be there. He makes it his 
business to furnish the rock that makes the 
roads of the old Bay state the best in the 
country. . 


Some years ago, when gravel roads were 
coming more popular with engineers and road 
comng miore popular with engineers and road 
builders, Ransom J. Rowe made up his mind 
that crushed stons for good roads was the 
coming thing—the right thing—because it was 
not only abundant and easily secured, but be- 
cause it was the best and most serviceable 
material for the purpose in the world. There 


are, of course, many theories about road- 
building materials, but engineers are not 
prone to take up experiments on a large 


scale. It would not be good business sense 
and it would not be just to the taxpayer, who 
must settle the bill in the long run. 

Good crushed stone, therefore, may be set 
down as the staple material for serviceable 
hard wear on much travelled highways. It 
has no equal and few superiors, considering 
the cost and the ease with which it may be 
applied. That being so, the subject of this 
sketch made up his mind that a ledge or two 
of hard rock was about as valuable as a good 


gold mine—much better than the hundreds of 


fold and silver mines that are floated every 
day. 


About the time that Mr. Rowe made up his 
mind about such things the state of Massa- 
chusetts had made up its mind to take hold 
of the good roads problem and make a start 
in showing other states of the union what a 
good road was and how to build it and what 
to put into it. Mr. Rowe made a study of 
road building and soon became an expert on 
good roads. What he doesn’t know about 
His 
It came to him 


good road building isn’t worth knowing. 
knowledge is not all scientific. 


by actual construction work on the great sys- 
tem of state highways in this state. 

And what he made up his mind about 
crushed stone being the best material for road 
building and the value of a good ledge close to 
a large town or city or in the midst of a sec- 
tion where road improvements were being car- 
ried on has proven true. He has prospered 
and his business has grown from small begin- 
nings until today the Rowe Contracting Co. is 
one of the largest concerns of its kind in the 
country. 


*. Its ledges and plants containing a well nigh 


inexhaustible supply of road building material 
are located advantageously in Boston, Revere 
and Worcester. Their large five-ton auto 
trucks are to be seen in and. around Greater 
Boston and the heart of the commonwealth 
earrying the product of the labor of the force 
employed by the company to its customers for 
road building and the construction of building 
wherever concrete is used. 

The use of concrete in buildings has greatly 
increased of late years and bids fair to grow 
as rapidly as crushed stone has grown in the 
use of street building, so that a man with a 
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good ledge near a market where the demand 
for such material is good may be said to have 
a business that is as permanent as any in the 
building line. 

But it is alone to the demand that the 
business of the Rowe Contracting Co. has 
grown to such large proportions. Thati aif 
partly the reason, of course, but the chief rea- 
son for its popularity and its growth is that 
the head of the concern is honorable in all 
his business dealings, is fair and square as a 
man and asks no favor of anybody in a free, 
open, fair field of competition. 

A year ago when it looked as if there 
would be a change in the personnel of the 
state highway commission the friends of Ran- 
som Rowe brought his name and his qualifi- 
cations to the attention of Gov. Foss and 
there is little doubt that if the governor had 
decided to make such change he would have 
considered the name of Ransom J. Rowe se- 
riously for the position. 

Accepting such a position would have cost 
Mr. Rowe a lot of money, as that would have 
prevented his company from bidding on state 
road contracts or materials for such—and they 
are among the biggest and most successful in 
that line—but his friends represented that he 
was perfectly willing to forego any pecuniary 
benefit he might derive from such contracts 
in order that he might give to the public sei - 
vice of Massachusetts the benefit of his long 
and wide experience in road building and road 
material. 

Such real public spiritedness in Mr. Rowe 
or any other citizen is commendable, but it is 
a lot of just such spirit on the part of her 
officials that enables Massachusetts to take 
the lead in the public service and that is why 


‘Massachusetts is able also to do many things 


cheaper than most any other commonwealth. 
The men of brains and experience who make 
up her commissions which do the state’s busi- 
ness are worth in many instances 10 times the 
money the state pays them for their services. 

Ransom J. Rowe knows what it is to work 
hard. In his early days—days not so bright 
and prosperous as they now are with him—he 
worked early and late and shared the lot of 
the man who seldom knew the taste of lux- 
uries, but he was just as happy and just as 


ambitious as he is today. He never com- 
plained of his lot. He made the best of ev- 
erything that came his way, decided that 


there were good things in store for him if he 
would but follow the old biblical adage: ‘“‘God 
helps men who help themselves.” 

And while the head of the Rowe contract- 
ing company helped himself he has always 
helped others. Any man who makes’ two 
blades of grass grow where but one grew be- 
fore is a public benefactor. While it cannot 
be said that he made grass grow it can be 
truthfully said that no grass ever grew under 
his feet. He founded a business, gave em- 
ployment to many men and every day he is 
turning the otherwise useless bowlders that 
skirt our highways into nuggets of gold as 
valuable as the “black diamonds’’ of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Ransom J. Rowe is a man of actions, not 
words. With him it is yes or no and when 
he makes an agreement it is an agreement on 
his prt that is meant to be kept and is kept 
so far as he is concerned. That in itself is a 
key to his character. With him right is right 
and wrong is wrong always. 


RECKLESS STATISTICIANS. 


The recklessness with which some people 
deal with figures to establish an argument or 
support a contention, is illustrated in the case 
of a Chicago newspaper, to which the Boston 
Journal calls attention. The former recently 
published the statement that should the Eu- 
ropean war continue for another month ‘‘500,- 
000 workmen would be idle in the Pittsburg 
steel industries.’’ In refuting that assertion, 
the Pittsburg Gazette-Times declares that 
from the most reliable figures attainable it ap- 
pears that there are not more than 135,000 
men employed at the present time in the iron 
and steel industries in the Pittsburg district. 
Nevertheless the figures given by the Chicago 
publication will be accepted in good faith by 
most people reading it, and are liable to be 
copied by other papers about the country, 
with the result that this palpably exagger- 
ated and incorrect statement will obtain wide- 
spread circulation and credence. It is in this 
way that a great deal of misinformation finds 
currency and passes for fact with the public, 
furnishing sometimes the occasiou for “much 
controversy. - 


The Dallas News says if you are’so fortu- 
nate as to own a good, fat beef steer you 
can keep him and stay proud or you can sell 
him and get rich. 
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AUGUSTUS L. 


PRACTICAL POLITICS 


THORNDIKE 


Democrat: 


Chosen by Gov. Foss for Important Post of Bank Commissioner 


Recognized as Best and Most Efficient in a Long List of 
Fe Notable Financiers Who Have Held Place. 


The bank commissioner has under his sup- 
ervision 558 institutions which comprise sav- 
ings banks, co-operative banks, trust com- 
panies, credit unions, saving and loan asso- 
ciations and those who, in connection with 
selling steamship tickets, receive money for 
transmission abroad or for safe keeping, and 
in addition he has oversight over a foreign 
banking corporation and the Massachusetts 
Hospital Life Insurance company. The total 


of their assets is nearly one and one-half 
billion of dollars and together with the corpor- 
ate trust undertakings, aggregate over two 
billions of dollars under the supervision of the 
bank commissioner. 

These institutions are required by law to 
.be examined at least once every twelve 
monthsior oftener if thought necessary, and each 
examination must be compared the report of the 
previous examination and besides the exam- 
ination, an audit of their books and accounts 
must be made. All this 15 Ao ascertain 
whether the money of the depositors is prop- 
erly safe-guarded, that the laws are lived up 
to and the responsibilities of the managers 
are realized and the obligations relating to 
the investment and safe-guarding of the funds 
are fully performed and that the public in- 
terests are protected in such a way as. to 
create a feeling of confidence in the public 
mind. 

All this work has been developing’ since 
1908 when the savings bank law was revised 
and from time to time the legislature has 
passed additional laws to more thoroughly 
supervise the work of the banking operations 


so that since the commencement of last year, 
the -savings banks, the co-operative banks and 
the trust companies can call on the bank 
commissioner to make a complete audit of 
their affairs, in addition to an examination. 
Therefore, he has to have a sufficient force 
to at all times perform all the varieties of 
work which he is called upon to do. 


Besides these duties he sees that the tri- 
depositors’ 


ennial verification of the pass 


is f ollowed 
as the .Tre- 


books in the savings banks 
up as required by law as well 
valuation every five years ot the property 
mortgaged to the savings banks and 
prepares the list of all deposits in sav- 
ings banks which amount to $25 or more, in 
which there has been no change for twenty 
years. 

He prepares a list of legal investments for 
savings banks and at all times must be ready 
to decide whether new investments which 
are put upon the market, comply with all 
the requirements of the statutes, so far as 
savings bank investments are concerned. 

During the last two years he has verified 
the correctness of nearly one hundred and 
sixty thousand mortgages held by the savings 
banks and co-operative banks and always in 

‘6 examinations of the loans of the savings 
banks and trust companies, verifies through 
the borrowers the securities which they pledge 
for these loans. 

He is also required to take possession of 
and straighten out or wind up the affairs of 
institutions when he believes they are con- 
ducting their business in an unsafe or un- 


authorized manner and thus save the expense 
of a receiver. It is gratifying to state that 
only one savings bank has been in his posses- 
sion and that one was finally reopened for 
business with no loss to its depositors except 
the interest for a short period. } j 

He has to see that the cash reserves of the } 
trust companies are maintained to the stand- 4 
ard set by law, that the savings banks make ; 
the conservative investment which the statues | 
require and that those who sell steamship 
tickets and receive money for transmission 7 
abroad or for safe keeping, have a sufficient 
bond with the treasurer of the Commonwealth 
to protect their deposits. All the great steam- 
ship companies and the great express com- 
panies are required to give such a bond and 
are examined, so far as their deposits are 
concerned, by the bank commissioner. 

The bank commissioner’s department for 
several years past, at the request of the 
governor and council, has examined during 
the summer, the affairs of the treasurer and 
receiver-general of the Commonwealth, in 
addition to the regular examination which the 
law requires him to make earlier in the year. 

The bank commissioner is required by law 
to register the public accountants and _ the 
matter of deciding who may be certified rests 
with him; and in order to determine who are 
sufficiently qualified he invites a number of 
reputable accountants to assist him in pre- 
paring and carrying on an examination each 
year. 

The other duties of the bank commission- 
er require him to be a member of the Board 
of Bank Incorporation which determines 
whether public convenience and advantage will 
be promoted by the establishment of new 
banking institutions of which there were 32 
hearings last year. 

He is also on the board of the teachers re- 
tirement which commenced this year to grant 
pensions to the teachers of the public schools 
outside of Boston. 

He is also a member of 
Commission. 

The work of the department has so increased 
during the past two years that it requires 
the combined efforts of more than fifty per- 
sons to perform the work required in carry- 
ing out the policy laid down by the commis- 
sioner and maintaining the standard which he 
has established of examinations and audits of 
the institutions and organizations under his 
charge. 
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THE LOST MILLIONAIRES. 

Receipts from the individual income tax for 
the 10 months ending June 30 are now official- 
ly reported as amounting to $28,253,535, or at 
the rate of about $33,000,000 a year. They were 
expected by the framers of the new law to 
reach a total of no less than $82,673,000 during 
the first full year. 

The country is more interested in an ex- 
planation of this extraordinary discrepancy 
between fact and estimate than to details of 
the income field. But details which conceal 
more than they reveal are abundant and ex- 
planation is absent. 

Let us take the one or top class of incomes 
ranging about $500,000 and carrying graduated 
rates up to 7 percent. The estimates- brought 
a yield of $22,954,500 a year. The actual re- 
sults bring a yield of only $3,437,850 for 10 
months, or at the rate of $4,125,420 a year. 

How does it happen that in this case of the 
biggest and most conspicuous fortunes the es- 
timated income and ta xare nearly six times 
larger than the income finally discovered by 
the government and the tax collected. 

What has become of the country’s multi- 
millionaires? Those having fortunes of $10,- — 
000,000 or over were supposed to number at 
least 450 when the tax was enacted. But when 
the tax is levied-and collected it is found that 
they have mostly disappeared. Are our multi- 
millionaire legends chiefly a fiction, or is our 
average multi-millionaire so small a person 
as to escape the notice of the average federal 
tax collector? : 


A FRANK CANDIDATE. 


Gov. Baldwin’s announcement of his’ can- 
didacy for the senatorship is the frankest 
ever. But it isn’t simple or naive. There is 
policy behind it. While everybody is disclaim- 
ing ambition and modestly depreciating their 
own ability and fitness, the governor frankly 
admits that he wants the office and plainly 
asserts his reasons for believing that he is 
the true representative of the people and ac-— 
knowledged by them to be such. There is @ 
certain freshness and directness about the 
governor’s statement which makes an appeal 
almost novel. It will be hard to overcome such 
strong, open campaigning by the usual kind 
of politics. ~ y % ok 
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JOSEPH A. 


MAYNARD 


Former Head of the Boston Democratic City Committee, One of the Great 
Influences in Bringing About the Great Victories of His 
Party During the Last Few Years. 


When Pres. Wilson selected Joseph A. May- 
nard for surveyor of the port he not only re- 
warded a loyal democrat, but he made a dis- 
tinct improvement in the service at the Boston 
custom house. 

Mr. Maynard’s loyalty to the democratic 
party had long been recognized by the voters 
in Boston. It had been proved time and 
again during the Foss campaigns for the gov- 
ernorship, so that when the president an- 
nounced Mr. Maynard’s name for one of the 
big federal positions the people of New Eng- 
land, especially those of Massachusetts, felt 
that the administration was the gainer rather 
than the new surveyor. 

And this was true. “Joe’’ Maynard, as he is 
known all over Massachusetts, was and is an 
astute politician, but he is a business man 
first and a highly successful one. It was quite 
a change from the former methods of filling 


the surveyorship when a man of Mr. Maynard’s - 


attainments was found ready and willing to 
sacrifice his own. interests for those of the 
government, 

It is belittling nobody to say that for many 
years the post of surveyor at the Boston cus- 
tom house was looked upon by the republican 
organization as one of the choice plums with 
which to reward influential party men. The 
place was, in fact, used for years as an out- 
post of the republican camp, useful mainly in 
supplying sustenance to a selected corps whose 
chief duty was to prevent the democratic 
enemy from breaking through and destroying 
the republican machine. 

Mr. Maynard’s whole public career has been 
one of devotion to the democratic party. AS 
a boy in Ward 8 he was active long before the 
age when most youths take any interest in 
politics. Always he worked with the organiza- 
tion, but he also took part in the deliberations 
which resulted in the organization having a 
policy. His opinion was always regarded high- 
ly by the leaders, with the result that when 
the old democratic machine disintegrated and 
fell apart he was the choice of Mayor Fitz- 
gerald, Martin M. Lomasney and all the ward 
leaders for president in the city committee. 

There had been other active presidents of 
that body before, but it is probably true that 
none of them had so many dffiicult problems 
to solve as he and it is certain that none of 
them undertook the task with more earnest- 
ness. 

When he assumed city leadership of the 
party there were a number of different fac- 
tions. Old-time leaders and near leaders in- 
sisted upon recognition. The divisions within 
the organization were serious, or would have 
been under almost any other circumstances. 
The chief difference lay in the fact that Mr. 
Maynard turned out to be a real leader. He 
attended meetings of various ward organiza- 
tions, studied conditions here and there all 
over the city, took no part in the war squab- 
bles, but preached harmony, organization and 
solidarity all the time. The effect was soon 
The rank and file lined up with 
the chairman of the city committee. Discord 
in the wards fell apart, with the result that 
for the first time in years a united democracy 
in Boston made it possible to pile up such 
majorities that the election of a democratic 
governor was possible. : 

That was the way matters stood when Gov. 
Foss made his first campaign in 1910. Mr. 
Maynard was on the line all the time, working 


for a city majority so large that it could not 


be overcome by the country districts. He suc- 
ceeded splendidly. He did the same in 1911 
and in 1912. The outcome of the 1913 election 
is still fresh in the minds of everybody inter- 
ested in politics. Mr. Maynard, weeks before 
the polling, predicted that Boston would give 
Gov. Walsh a majority of 30,000. The republi- 
cans laughed when they read it, but redoubled 
their efforts in Boston. So did the progres- 
sives: The latter made every effort to cut 
down the democratic strength. 

When the balloting was over it was discov- 
ered that, despite the tremendous efforts of the 
two. opposition parties, Mr. Maynard was wtih- 
in a few thousand votes of the majority he 
promised—and -had turned in a plurality so 
great that no matter what the remainder of 
Massachusetts did—barring capturing the other 
democratic -strongholds—neither of the other 
parties could have won. - : 

It was in the presidential campaign of 1912, 
though, that Mr. Maynard did: his greatest and 


best work. He favored the nomination of 
Champ Clark in the pre-convention primaries. 
He did all that he could to bring about the 
momination of the gentleman from Missouri at 


Baltimore. He refused to ‘‘trim’’ on that prop- 
osition, as some of the Wilson managers 
learned before the campaign was very old. 


Dudley Field Malone was the discoverer of the 
fact. He came over to Boston prepared to smooth 
out the local situation if such a thing was pos- 
sible. He was greatly encouraged during the early 


part of his visit. He met a number of Boston 
politicians, all just as tightly clinched to the 
Clark bandwagon as anybody could be. Some 
of them were clinging to the seat at the time 
in fear they would fall off. But they made 
things just as alluring to Mr. Malone as they 
possibly could. Then he met Mr. Maynard. ° 

The latter told him exactly how matters 
stood in Boston and in Massachusetts. He told 
him the truth, not only with regard to the 
efforts that had been and were being made to 
elect Clark delegates to the Baltimore conven- 
tion, but with regard to himself and the other 
democmtic leaders. Mr. Malone was surprised 
and felt that somebody had been trying to 
“string’’ him. Further investigation showed 
him that Mr. Maynard was telling the truth, 
the whole truth and nothing put the truth. 
The city leader had given Mr. Malone, in fact, 
a better insight into Massachusetts conditions 
—particularly Boston conditions—in a half hour 
interview than all the others had in several 
days: 

It was characteristic of Mr. Maynard, as 
those who know him are aware. He is -no 
“trimmer” and he never has been. That is 
one reason why, when he took charge of the 
city committee, ft was’ possible to weld to- 


gether in a few months the discordant ele- 
ments into such an effective fighting machine 
as the city organization became under his 
guidance... Also it explains why Mr. Maynard 
was selected by Pres. Wilson for one of the 
attractive federal places when it came time to 
distribute the offices among the faithful demo- 
crats. He is one of very few active anti- 
Wilson men in the country to be rewarded, 
although it must be said that when the Balti- 
more convention had ended and Speaker Clark 
had been defeated and Mr. Wilson nominated 
there was no more effective leader or more 
enthusiastic Wilson man in the country than 


the same Mr. Maynard. 
Politics, however, is a pastime with Mr. 
Maynard. Until he assumed command of the 


city democracy he regarded it as a relaxation 
from the routine of business. Since then he 
has worked as ardently and as indefatigably 
for party success as ever did the politicians 
to whom politics is a means of livelihood. 
Mr. Maynard is a business man before he is 


1 


a politician. For years he has been connected 
with the F. W. Webb Manufacturing company, 
dealers in plumbers’ supplies, with offices at 
50 Elm street, this city. He entered the em- 
ploy of that concern, one of the largest of its 
kind in New England, when a boy and has 
risen through various positions until today he 
is one of its most trusted and responsible em- 
ployees. 


NOT ENTHUSIASTIC, 


Wylkyns (disrespectfully)—‘Is that purp of 
yours’ a watch dog?” 

Watkyns—‘‘Well, a sort of seventy-nine- 
cent-watch dog.’’ , 


SHAME! 

Gertrude—‘‘Too bad Mildred couldn’t come 
tonight. She had to stay at home to get the 
baby to sleep.’’ 

Millicent—‘‘Yes, Mildred told me over the 
telephone that she could prove an alibi.” 


Probably. Huerta has money enough put 
away somewhere so that he won’t have to 
worry..about his board bill wherever ke may 


be, ras eee pee Mapai] Ope Weer at FA Sry oc Set!» 
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PRACTICAL POLITICS 


JAMES A. STILES 


District Attorney of Worcester County, New Republican Candidate for 
Attorney General, Has Established a Record as a Trial Lawyer 
That Makes Him a Strong Man for State Ticket. 


James A, Stiles, district attorney for Wor- 
cester county and a candidate for the repub- 
lican nomination for attorney-general, is a 
typical old-fashioned New England jurist— 
versatile, adaptable, trustworthy, sincere, 
quick of wit, a good lawyer, an expert ac- 
countant, a tireless worker and a determined 
yet humane prosecutor. 

Whatever he has done in his busy life— 
and it has been a busy one—is due wholly to 
his own exertions. He has had 34 years of ac- 
tive practice at the Worcester county bar as 
attorney, special justice, town adviser, bank 
director, assistant district attorney, special 
auditor in grade cross elimination works, spe- 
cial commissioner and district attorney. He 
has held the latter position for two terms. 

His ability as a trial lawyer is recognized by 
the best lawyers at the Worcester county bar, 
that in his time has produced many men 
who have been called to larger fields and to 
the bench where they have served or are now 
serving with honor and distinction. 

At the May sitting of the superior criminal 
court Mr. Stiles did what has been regarded 
as an impossibility, secured a verdict of guil- 
ty in the first degree in a murder trial from 
a Worcester county jury. It is the first time 
since 1876 that a guilty of first degree mur- 
der verdict has been secured in the county. 

His metal was tested, and he proved his 
quality during the trying days of the strike 
riots in the Draper town of Hopedale and 
Milford, which he handled in such manner 
that the militia was not called in, but’ the 
leaders were brought to the bar and convict- 
ed and jailed by Dist. Atty. Stiles, who re- 
sisted every effort to have the strike leadera 
released. 

The other side of his nature has been shown 
and the human sympathy in him demonstrat- 
ed to his associate members of the bar and ta 
the probation officers of the courts time with- 
out number when, after’ severely scoring 
offenders in the court room securing convic- 
tions, and leaving the impression of excessive 
severity, he has in chambers dropped his pro- 
fessional role and pleaded with the court for 
suspension of sentences, and personally become 
responsible for persons with criminal records 
who gave promise of reform. 

He has never refused to give a young man 
an opportunity to try to make a new start in 
life, and a single fall from grace on the part 
of an offender has never been accepted by him 
as conclusive evidence that the person is be- 
yond reforming. A 

That he is a good reader of character is 
proven by the many cases of reformed per- 
sons that have been put under the care of 
the probation officers by him. 

In person he is short and solidly built, 
with a high domed head that sticks up through 
a fringe of red hair, keen eyes that look blue 
through his glasses, quick of action, and 
quickef of speech, forceful, a grilling cross 
examiner, a good pleader who talks to a jury 
with the directness of a country. schodl 
teacher. He does not affect clothes, but he al- 
ways looks like a neat farmer in his_ store 
clothes. He appreciates a good story and tells 
one well, and it is good to hear him laugh. 
When he saunters into the smoking room of 
the court house he leaves his official cares 
outside and becomes a good fellow with the 
other attorneys, ready to cross swords in a 
joking way with them one at a time or in 
pairs. ‘i 

His popularity with the voters of his coun- 
ty has been attested twice. There has been 
pitted against him each time he ran _ the 
best vote getter of the democratic party. In 
both campaigns he has won and won against 
the judgment of the shrewdest politicians in 
the county when the county has given a 
plurality to the other democratic candidates 
on the ticket. 

In the last campaign he won a remarkable 
victory. This was a year ago, when Thomas 
H. Sullivan, the democratic candidate—who 
had two years previously reduced the normal 
republican plurality of 138,000 to 3000—was 
again a candidate. The progressives had a 
candidate in the field who received nearly 
8000 votes and Gen. C. W. Wood, a Foss inde- 
pendent candidate, also ran and got more 
than 3000 votes, yet ‘Stiles won. 

Not the least important work that he has 
performed is that which he is still engaged nN 
as auditor of the accounts of the elimination 


of the grade crossing elimination work in 
Worcester, which involves the accounting of 
millions of dollars worth of work that is be- 
ing done jointly by the New York, New Ha- 
ven and Hartford and the Boston & Albany 
railroads, the city of Worcester and the 
commonwealth. 

In the 66 accounts that have already been 
presented there hasn’t been one in which 
some party at interest has failed to dispute 


the allowance. In every case Mr. 


Stiles 
sat as master and heard the expert engineers 
and railroad attorneys thrash the differences 
out and has managed to advise amiable set- 
tlements. 

When the Worcester grade crossing work 
Was suspected of being skimped and grafted 


has 


by sub-contractors to the point that the 
commonwealth and the city were paying for 
what was not given, Mr. Stiles, as auditor, 
brought the case to trial and sitting as mas- 
ter called a halt to the under specification 
work, insisted on the full measure of public 
safety being given, clipped the accounts for 
the proved under specification work, and 
proved his broad knowledge of such technical 
matters to engineers and special railroad at- 
torneys. 

He has been appointed auditor of the ac- 
counts of the grade crossing elimination at 
Taunton, and a commissioner for the aboli- 
tion of grade crossings at Clinton. 

He is not without honor in his home town 
of Gardner.!He is a trustee of the Gardner 
savings bank, of the town library, of the Old 


Peoples home, treasurer of the Gardner Gas, 
Fuel & Light company, was town solicitor 
from 1882 to 1900, and is a director of the 
Westminster Nahional bank. 

Mr. Stiles was born in Fitchburg, Sept. 1, 
1855, and was graduated from Harvard col- 
lege in 1877. He was admitted to the bar in 
1880, and, in 1882, formed a partnership with 
Edward P. Pierce, with offices in Fitchburg 
and Gardner, and continued until his partner 
was made a judge of the superior court. 


He was appointed a civil judge in 1884, and 
was senior special justice for first district court 
of northern Worcester from 1884 to 1910. Legal 
adviser of Gardner from 1884 to 1907, assist- 
ant district attorney from 1909 to the time of 
his first election as district attorney in 1911. 
He is married, and, with his family of a wife, 
son and daughter, lives in Gardner. He main- 
tains a Worcester office with Clifford S. An- 
derson, assistant city solicitor, as his partner. 

He has entered the fight for the republican 


nomination for attorney general in the same 
spirit that he undertakes every task. He has 
made a thorough preliminary canvass of the 
party leaders, and has set in motion a cam- 
paign that is said to have been put on a 
working basis before any other candidate for 
the nomination got startéd. 

There is organized a campaign committee 
working every day, and endorsements of his 
candidacy have been received by the republi- 
can lawyers and leaders from many sections. 
He has the endorsement of 250 Boston repub- 
lican lawyers, the lawyers of Worcester, Fitch- 
burg, Holyoke, Southbridge, Milford, Spencer, 
Winchendon and Gardner. 

One of the strongest points in his appeal 
to the republicans for the nomination is that 
he has proved his ability to win in Worces- 
ter county, which contains one-ninth of the 
entire republican vote of the state, and has 
served 400,000 inhabitants of the county ac- 
ceptably. They have endorsed his work by 
re-election, while denying support to the par- 
ty candidates for governor, lieutenant-govern- 
or and councillor. 


SA ge eS SH rere 


JOHN J. 


The most sought-after place on the repub- 
lican state ticket this year, judging from the 
number of candidates therefor, is that of at- 
torney-general. There are about a half dozen 
men running for the nomination and probably 
any one of them would fill the office with honor 
and credit. But when the republican voters go 
into their booths to cast their ballots they will 
most likely look for a name that is most fa- 
miliar to them, the name of one who has been 
tried out in the legal branch of the public serv- 
ice and who has shown his qualifications for 


the high office of attorney-general more plain- 
ly than the others. 

It is for these reasons that many prominent 
republicans throughout the state pick Hon. 
John J. Higgins of Somerville, former district 
attorney of the northern district, to be the 
winner in the present primary contest. Practi- 

cally unknown in the world of politics nine 
years ago, John Higgins has forced his way to 
the front and today is known from one end of 
the commonwealth to the other. The progress 
that he has made in so short a time compara- 
tively, marks him as a man of energy and abil- 
ity. Today he is regarded as one of the best trial 
lawyers in Massachusetts and is looked upon 
as one of the best public speakers in the state. 

Mr. Higgins has climbed steadily from the 
first time he entered politics, and those who 

"shave watched his ascent are strong in the be- 
lief that he is due to climb still higher. He has 
the remarkable record of having suffered only 
one political defeat and that came last year, 

_ when he was defeated for re-election to the 
district-attorneyship by the entrance of a pro- 
gressive in the field. Middlesex county is a 

hot-bed of progressiveism and has steadily been 
growing more democratic, so that the bull 
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PRACTICAL POLITICS 


HIGGINS 


Republican Candidate for Attorney-General Made Excellent Record as 
District Attorney of Middlesex County and Is One 
of the Strong Men in This Campaign. 


moose got enough votes to enable the democrat 
to cross the line a winner. But this defeat 
has not lost Mr. Higgins any prestige for no re- 
publican could have won against the odds that 
faced him, 

The subject of this sketch was born in Bos- 
ton on May 17, 1865. He was not born to af- 
fluence; far from it. He was reared among the 
hardships and inconveniences pf a working- 
man’s home but what the youth lacked in 
worldly possessions was more than made up by 
the vast storehouse of courage and dogged per- 


sistency with which he had been endowed. He 
started out, practically unaided, to secure an 
education, and he stuck to it until he had 
passed through the public schools, Phillips Exe- 
ter and the Harvard law school, every step of 
the way requiring personal sacrifice of one 
kind or another and the hardest work to obtain 
the means to secure the end. There was not 
an easy step the whole rough road. It was 
work and will power, driven by worthy ambi- 
tion, that accomplished the task the young man 
had set out for himself. 

Upon obtaining his degree from the great unj- 
versity across the Charles, he began the sec- 
ond stage of the struggle in his attempt to 
build up a successful law business. That same 
energy and plugging which had been so ef- 
fective in his early days brought its reward in 
the practise of his chosen profession. 

His entrance into politics was no more aus- 
picious than should be expected. From the be- 
ginning he was compelled to fight his way to 
recognition in his own city of Somerville. He 
was not a welcome figure in Somerville poli- 
tics at first, but before he had been going long 
he compelled recognition from the very people 
who tried hardest to block his way. He ob- 
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tained an election to the board of alderman 
where he served three years and during his 
last year was made president of that body 
and ex officio member of school committee. 

From there he went to the state house as 
one of the three representatives from the 25th 
Middlesex dist. From that time on the climb- 
ing was less difficult. It is by results only that 
a legislator may be judged, for among 240 men 
chosen from various walks of life to represent 
all sorts of constituencies there must and al- 
ways is much material that is more or less 
mediocre. In such company, however, the man 
of ability stands out more prominently, and it 
was not long before Rep. Higgins was regarded 
as one of the house leaders. It was he who 
stood between the people and the Boston Ele- 
vated company when that corporation sought, 
through the enactment of the Cambridge sub- 
way act, to acquire rights in certain Cambridge 
streets which did not belong to them. He 
stopped the attempt in a single speech. 

He served in the legislature 1906 and 1907 
and held a place on the important committee 
on judiciary, and, in 1907, was chairman of the 


committee on constitutional amendments. 
He was given charge of the two most 
important bills in the legislature at that 


time, the anti-bucket shop bill and the anti- 
United Shoe Machinery bill. 

From the legislature, Mr. Higgins went to the 
office of district attorney of the great county 
of Middlesex. But to skip over this event with- 
out giving a brief history of the struggle that 
preceded his victory would be to ignore one of 
the classic tales of the struggle for direct 
nominations and the abolition of the convention 
system in Massachusetts. The convention sys- 
tem of nomination was then still in force. There 
were five candidates for the place and the 
caucuses were held with no one having a suf- 
ficient number of delegates to the convention to 
give him a safe lead. The convention was one 
of the longest on record. It was not ended 
until the 24th ballot had been taken. The trick- 
ery and double dealing that characterized it 
are still a part of Middlesex county political 
history but at the end John Higgins emerged 
not only with the nomination, but with the 
knowledge that he had played fair through 
every move. 

As district attorney he made good to a re- 
markable degree. The government’s side of the 
various cases which came to the district at- 
torney’s office were handled with ability, firm- 
ness and dignity. He came to be regarded as 
one of the best prosecuting officers that the 
state had ever seen. He was twice re-elected. 
His honesty and integrity were never ques- 
tioned. 

True to his political principles and unswerv- 
ing in his devotion to them, he has been a pow- 
er for good in the republican party. He has 
won by hard work, indomitable courage and 
sterling worth all that he has ever received. 
His ability is of the kind that is needed in the 
public service and his popularity with the rank 
and file in the republican party has been many 
times manifested. He has been urged several 
times to run for governor and lieutenant-gover- 
nor but he has invariably stepped aside for the 
sake of party harmony. If nominated as the 
party candidate for attorney general he will 
add greatly to the strength of the republican 
ticket, 


FOREST FIRES PROBLEM. 


The Massachusetts Forestry association and 
the state forester have inaugurated a poster 
campaign through the towns to put a stop to 
forest fires. The annual losses from this cause 
have been greatly reduced by the system of 
watch towers, but these merely detect the fires 
after they have been started, and the effort 
now is to prevent them in the beginning. Here 
are some facts worth thinking about: 

“Forest fires have cost Massachusetts great 
sums off money. Official returns for the past 
three years show a damage of $823,968. But 
at least an equal Sum must have been lost 
through the destruction of small trees, seeds, 
birds, animals and soil. Last summer’s fires 
in Massachusetts—mostly caused by careless- 
ness; 93 forest fires caused by clearing land; 648 
by defective locomotives; 110 caused by care- 
lessness and $42,719 of public money was spent 
to put them out and to prevent others from 
starting. The total damage was more than 
$80,000.”’ 


HIS OPPORTUNITY, 


“Miss Ethel,’ he began, “or Ethel, I mean 
—I’ve known you long enough to drop the 
‘miss’ haven’t I?’’ She fixed her lovely eyes 
upon him with a meaning gaze. ‘‘Yes, I think 
you have,” she said. ‘“‘What prefix do you 
wish to substitute?’’—Catholic Citizen. 
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eee rea lee et eee. 


THURE HANSON 


State Commissioner of Weights and Measures Considered Among the Best 
Officials in the United States in the Department Over 
Which He Has Supervision. 


Thure Hanson, state commissioner of weights 
and measures, has held that office for 14 
months. In that time he has done more to pro- 
tect the purse of the purchasing public from 
short weight frauds than almost any other 
commissioner in the United States. 

Mr. Hanson, since he has held office has re- 
organized the department, placing it on an 
efficiency basis. He then impressed on local 


sealers the absolute necessity of co-operation 
with the state department, and, what is more 


to the point, secured it. The benefits of the 
new policy are shown, in the records of the 
last year, 

Mr. Hanson, when he assumed office, dis- 


covered that many towns were doing little or 
nothing in regard to their sealers. There 
were some official sealers within the cagmmon- 
wealth who were paid the munificient salary 
of $10 a year. Realizing that a town could 
not demand éfficient service from a man paid 
so meagre a salary, but realizing also that few 
towns can afford to pay for the services of 
experts, asked the legislature to enact a law 
giving two or more towns permission to or- 
ganize themselves into a district for this pur- 
pose, each to pay a pro rata share of the ex- 
pense. This recommendation was enacted into 
law and many towns have taken advantage of 
it, with the result that fewer short weight 
frauds are being. perpetrated upon the consum- 
ers of the commonwealth today in the pur- 
chase of commodities sold by weight or meas- 
ure than ever before. 

Another evil that Comm. Hanson discovered 


and practically abolished was the negligence 
of sealers in regard to weighing devices, the 
exactness of which often meant life or death, 
such as apothecary scales. He found also that 
the scales which ‘are used to weigh diamonds 
and jewelry had been tested but little. He be- 
lieves that scales which mean dollars per 
grain should be tested as thoroughly as those 
that mean dimes per ton. He therefore, man- 


aged a system by which all such instruments 
must be sealed and tested at stated times each 
year. 

A deplorable lack of uniformity in seailng 
also existed when Mr. Hanson took office, but 
this has been remedied to a great extent. He 
believes that the same ordinance, rules and 
regulations should apply in every community. 
He realizes the injustice of a sealer in one 
city, for instance, sealing a sub-divided quart 
measure and the sealer of an adjoining city 
or town refusing to seal the same. 

Mr. Hanson has laid down a new policy in 
the matter of prosecutions. He does not be- 
lieve that the number of prosecutions indicates 
the efficiency of the sealer, any more 
than the number of arrests indicates the effici- 
ency of the policeman. He contends for in- 
stance that prosecution of the first offences 
may often be inexpedients as well as injudi- 
cious. It is the sealer’s duty to co-operate 
with the merchants. Often the merchant who is 
detected giving short weight is not intention- 
ally dishonest. A warning oftentimes has 
much better effect than a court prosecution 
Mr. Hanson believes, because a warning places 


‘sealer’s plan of procedure. 


a man upon his honor, while prosecution in 
court takes his honor away. The policy has 
worked out well in practice too. 

With the hope of awakening a new spirit of 
responsibility on the part of both the merchant 
and the purchaser, Mr. Hanson has started a 
campaign to educate the public concerning the 
Stereopticon lec- 
tures, illustrating .\various methods adopted 
by unscrupulous dealers, have been given be- 
fore organizations in different parts of the 
state, more especially before the women’s 
clubs. Mr. Hanson has also started a move- 
ment to induce school authorities to include 
in the curriculum the study of weights and 
measures in the most practicable way. This 
he believes to be of great importance because 
the children are oftentimes the instructors of 
their parents, and in any event, they will be 
called upon sometime to assume responsibility 
for purchases in their own homes. Therefore, 
the training fits them to take an intelligent 
part in this most important economic work and 
is of vast importance. 

Six laws relating to the sale of different 
commodities by weight or measure were placed 
upon the statute books in 1913 through sug- 
gestion by Mr. Hanson and almost as many 
more during the past session. A State-wide 
investigation was conducted under the di- 
rection of Mr. Hanson of shortages in coal and 
barrels used for the sale of liquids. The won- 
derful results he obtained from these investi- 
gations have been told of in the public press, 

Thure Hanson was born in Sweden on 
March 30, 1888. He came to this country with 
his parents when three years of age and grad- 
uated from the public schools of Worcester, 
where he has lived ever since. He studied 
in the evening high school and for a time studied 
law privately. He entered the employ of the 
Denholm & McKay company, one of the larg- 
est dry good concerns in Worcester, at the 
age of 14 years as errand boy. By energy, 
courage and ability he worked his way up to 
the position of superintendent of that concern, 
which employs from 600 to 900 persons. He 
resigned this position upon his appointment as 
commissioner of weights and measures by 
Gov. Foss. He is the first Swedish-American 


to be appointed to an important public office 


in this commonwealth. 

Mr. Hanson has been active in the public 
life of his home city and is now serving his 
second year on the school committee. He never — 
aspired to any other political or public office, 
although he has taken a great interest in 
local as well as state politics, and is one of 
the organizers and the present secretary of the 
Swedish-American Political club which has 
branches throughout the state. He is a re- 
publican. He has for some years been a close 
student of weights and measures laws. 

No more fitting tribute to his efficient work © 
as head of the state department of weights and 
measures can be given than that which is fur-— 
nished by the records of the work of that de- 
partment since he took charge. 
figures represent the work done for the year 
ending Nov. 14, 1913: articles adjusted, 34,394; 
articles sealed, 442,048; articles non-sealed, 


The following — 


5,639; articles condemned, 16,465; number of 
coal reweighings, 1,616; number of prosecu- 
tions, 226; amount of fines imposed, $2,300.  __ 


And the figures for the year which will end 
on Nov. 14, 1914, will show a greater amount — 
of work done. re 


HOW THE WAR HITS BASEBALL. 


The European war seems to touch in some 
very strange places. One would hardly thingy 
of the war being a menace to our great na 
tional game, but a leading journal of com» 
merce calls attention to the fact that all our — 
baseballs of the better quality, ranging above 
25 cents in price, are covered with Russian 
horsehide. 

There is something in the climate and ex- 
posure that the ordinary horse on the Rus- 
sian steppes has to pass through that has a 
peculiar toughening influence on his skin, t that 
makes it about the only covering that will 
withstand the terrific strain that is required 
in the covering of a good baseball. How this 
will affect the neutrality of the American Db i 


remains to be seen. 

If Russia will keep enough of her ports 
open for the export of the horsehides thal 
Americans think they must have, or if 
number of dead horses on the battlefields 
shall bring down the price, well and good 
but if the need of these horses shall keep 
of them from being sent out for any purpo 
but those of war, there will be a rumble 
the diamond fields. 


The Indianapolis News finds another ho 
in the war in the probability that owing 
the disability of Paris, Chicago is to original 
the styles in women’s clothes, 
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PRACTICAL POLITICS 


A. LYNCH 


Head of the Boston Public Buildings Department, Had for Years Before 
His Selection by Mayor Curley for His Present Position, Demon- 
strated That He Was an Efficient Public Servant. 


The appointment of Richard A. Lynch as 
the superintendent of the public buildings de- 
partment was one of Mayor Curley’s selec- 
tions that brought forth no end of commenda- 
tion from those familiar with the ability and 
capability of the new official. 

During the few short months that Supt. 
Lynch has been in charge of the department 
that branch of the municipal service has 
shown a marked improvement in efficiency, 
brought about through the new official’s sys- 
tematic reorganization. The department today 
is being conducted along businesslike lines,- 
with the entire staff working in harmony and 
accomplishing better and more _ satisfactory 
work than was ever performed in the depart- 
ment. 

The selection of the right man for the place 
was one of the difficult problems that con- 
fronted Mayor Curley when he took office. A 
careful study of the situation convinced the 
mayor that he had in the city’s building de- 
partment the right man—Richard A. Lynch, 
for years one of the best equipped attaches of 
the plumbing division of the city’s building 
department. Although Commr. Patrick 
O’Hearn was anything but willing to dispense 
with Mr. Lynch’s services, the mayor felt 
that he could be of more value to the city at 
the head of the public buildings department 
than he could be in Commr. O’Hearn’s branch. 
He made the appointment accordingly. 

Supt. Lynch found the public buildings de- 
partment conducted in an antiquated manner 
and utterly devoid of system. His task of 
placing the department upon a businesslike 
basis, required the work of an expert, and 
the new superintendent readily demonstrated 
his worth by transforming that branch of 
the municipal service into one of the best and 
most efficient in the city. The working force 
of the department was not removed in the 
reorganization. Through a heart to heart talk 
with each of his subordinates, the new offi- 
cial pointed out with clearness and precision 
the work expected by each individual if he 
wished to retain his position. The men were 
given their choice to either work along the 
lines suggested by Supt. Lynch or find new 
places. The result was that every employe in 
the department agreed to give the best in 
him, and all have continued ever since to 
work strenuously and harmoniously for the 
good of the service. 

Unlike many of his predecessors Mr. Lynch 
went into the department acquainted with 
practically every employe in city hall, the new 
annex and in every other municipal building 
under the supervision of the department. Mr. 
Lynch’s many years in the city service— 
since 1879—brought him in close touch with 
conditions in all the city buildings and he was 
not slow to perceive just what was required. 
Unhampered through any political connections 
or affiliations, for there was no politics what- 
ever in his appointment, Mr. Lynch was able 
from the very beginning to use a free hand. 
He was given full charge of the affairs of his 
department by the mayor with the admoni- 
tion to make good, and that was his one aim. 
Supt. Lynch cut out all friendship and took up 


Supt. Lynch cut out all friendship, and 
took his up his task with the same 
earnestness and devotion as though 


it was his own private enterprise. The fact 
that an employe was a good fellow had no 
bearing whatever, and all were given the same 
opportunity to make good. The result was 
that all started out to help Supt. Lynch in 
making good by making good themselves. 

Supt. Lynch’s success may be attributed 
largely to the fact that he is always on his 
job, anxious and willing at all times to im- 
prove the service and depending upon no one 
except himself to see that the work of the 
department is thoroughly performed. He never 
allows a day to pass that he does not visit each 
building in his charge and is ready at all 
times to discuss with the mayor the progress 
of his work and how he is succeeding in econ- 
omizing without imparing the efficiency of the 
department. Although his superiors through- 
works with the same vim and determination 
which characterized his work in the building 
department, where he was rated as an in- 
spector in the plumbing division, and where 
he performed a greater part of the work in 
his division, even though he was one of ten 
men in that division. 

Nothing is or has ever been too difficult for 


him to undertake. Prior to entering the city 
employ, he was a practical business man, and 
accepted a municipal position only after the 
most strenuous urging to aid in building up a 
department. Althoug hhis superiors through- 
out all his years regarded him as one of the 
most efficient men in their employ, he did not 
receive the advancement due him at times be- 
cause of his independent spirit and because 
of his refusal to submit to the will of politi- 


cians who catered only to those who followed 
them blindly in all their acts. 

But Mr. Lynch has always been one of those 
faithful employes of the municipality who re- 
fused at all times to enthuse over politics. He 
saw no reason why it was necessary to be a 
politician or a ward healer to hold a city po- 
sition. Faithful performance of his duties was 
his aim at all times, and it was not until af- 
ter Mayor Curley went into office that Mr. 
Lynch’s work was actually appreciated. Even 
for his present position, Mr. Lynch was not 
a candidate, although he had known the may- 
or personally for years and like thousands of 
others voted for him for the office of mayor 
because he believed that by so doing he was 
acting for the best interests of his beloved 
city. When Mayor Curley was on the lookout 
for an active, energetic and aggressive official 
at the head of the public buildings depart- 
ment to succeed Manus J. Fish, suggestions 
were made to the mayor to consider Mr. 
Lynch by several acquainted with his work in 
the building department, and the mayor did 
the rest. 

Although Mr. Lynch has been a lifelong 
resident of the city and has been connected 
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with the city’s service for some 35 years, he 
is better known in charitable circles than in 
anything else except in his work in the muni- 
cipal service. He is connected with several 
charitable organizations and devotes no little 
of his time outside business hours to doing 
something in the interest of the unfortunates, 
those unable to do anything for themselves. 
Mr. Lynch’s greatest service in charitable cir- 
cles has been in connection with the Daly In- 
dustrial School of Dorchester. For years Mr. 
Lynch and his devoted wife have given time 
and money to building up that charitable in- 
stitution—the Daly Industrial School—and no 
affair conducted in the interest of that school 
is complete without both Mr. and Mrs. Lynch. 
Through their activity in the cause Mr. and 
Mrs. Lynch have enlisted in the work of the 
Daly Industrial institution many of its most 
prominent workers of today, men and women 
prominent in the life of the city who have 
emulated the example of Mr. and Mrs, Lynch 


in giving freely of their time and money for 
that worthy cause. 

Whatever can be learned regarding the 
charitable work of Mr. and Mrs. Lynch must 
be gleaned wholly through those whom they 
have aided. Both are such modest souls that 
they disdain any words of praise or fulsome ~ 
compliment. They detest publicity, but their 
activities speak louder than words. All familiar 
with their untiring work in charitable circles 
know what they have accomplished and they 
never allow an opportunity to apsswituhto 
commending Supt. and Mr. Lynch for their 
magnanimous spirit. 


DUTY DONE. 


Mother—Mercy, Johnnie! what have you been 
into! Come right into the bathroom quick, 
and wash your face.” 

Johnnie—‘‘Aw mother! I washed it once to- 
day.” 


The Florida Times-Union says: Woman can 
maintain her dignty on most occasions, but 
she has a struggle to do it when she steps 
off a street car backwards, 
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PRACTICAL POLITICS 


JOHN J. 


CURLEY 


City Collector of Boston Chosen by His Brother, the Mayor, as Head of an 
Important Department After He had Shown Great Proficiency 
in the Bureau Over Which He Now Presides. 


Mayor Curley’s selection of his brother, John 
J. Curley, as city collector was one of the 
most businesslike appointments of the year 
at City hall, if the character of the work ac- 
complished by City Collector Curley is any cri- 
terion. That office today has attained a stand- 
ard of efficiency second to none among munici- 
pal departments through the new city collec- 
tor’s personal supervision, something very un- 


usual for that branch of the municipal service, 
where favoritism or political influence ham- 
pered the business of the office in the past. 

From a business’ standpoint, the mayor 
could not haye made a better selection. In 
the entire collecting department, there was 
not a more painstaking, conservative, consci- 
entious and efficient subordinate than John J. 
Curley, who was rated as a deputy collector. 
During the four or more years he held that 
position, Mr. Curley studied every phase of 
business in that office with a critical eye and 
familiarized himself with every detail to such 
an extent that he was capable of filling any 
position in the office with ease and grace. 
While others in the office satisfied themselves 
with the performance of their own work, Mr. 
Curley went further and not only primed him- 
self for the work of the office but also made 
a study of the legal end of the office, which is 
of the utmost importance in the collection of 
taxes and other bills as well as the sale of 
property for unpaid taxes. 

Because of his qualifications, City Collector 
Curley went into office with tremendous ad- 
vantages over all former city collectors. He 


assumed charge of the office, knowing the 
qualifications of every subordinate and famil- 
iar with the duties of his position. Because 
of those reasons, Mr. Curley was able to start 
out the very first day to make good. 

In addition to his qualifications, Mr. Curley’s 
popularity with the other men in the office 
was a valuable asset. Besides being well 
liked, he held the esteem of each and every 


employe of the office. 
to all who heard employes of the department 
discuss the action of the mayor in making the 


That fact was apparent 


appointment. On all sides the chief executive 
was commended for making the appointment, 
which was in reality a promotion of the most 
competent man in the office. 

Today when a taxpayer or anyone else goes 
to the city collector’s to get any information 
about tax bills or anything else, the informa- 
tion is handed out by the head of the depart- 
ment intelligently and with despatch without 
any of the sidestepping and bluffing which 
characterized the office in the past. The city 
collector knows what he is talking about and 
knows how to express himself. He does not 
need to depend upon any of his subordinates 
for his information and is able to give off- 
hand any and all information sought by the 
public. 

There is such a marked change in the office 
since City Collector Curley assumed charge 
that the department closely resembles the of- 
fice of a thriving corporation rather than a 
branch of the municipal service. All the em- 
ployes are laboriously engaged, and know that 


if they do not perform their share of tne 


‘work that the past friendship with City Col- 


lector Curley cut little or no figure. 

The appointment. of Mr. Curley, in fact, 
marked a new era in the collecting depart- 
ment, and one which promptly removed it 
from the old sting of being characterized as a 
rendevouz for politicians unable to get under 
cover anywhere else. The new oOfficial’s first 
act was to remove all the deadwood of the 
department even to a greater extent than the 
finance commission had advised on _ several 
occasions. His next move was to reduce the 
running expenses by equalizing the salaries 
in such a manner as to pay the employes 
what they were actually worth, rather than 
what they thought they were worth. In a few 
instances salary increases ‘'were made, but 
only to those who were worth more to the de- 
partment than they were receiving. The 
shake-up was given after careful considera- 
tion by the new official and was made in such 
a way that there was no criticism except 
from those who were removed for the good of 
the service. 

As a result of the reorganization, City Col- 
lector Curley now presides over the most ef- 
ficient branch of the municipal service, in the 
opinion of the finance commission and other 
students of reform. Scarcely a day passes 
that the city collector does not confer with 
every subordinate. The department as a result 
works like one well regulated family, every 
member working in unison with the other. The 
collections are larger than ever. New records 
are being made every day, and there is an at- 
mosphere of good feeling in the office at all 
times. 


PARCEL POST EXHIBITS. 


It is the intention of the United States gov- 
ernment to make parcel post exhibits at prac- 
tically all the county fairs in the country this 
autumn. The postoffice department is prompt 
to use the opportunity which it is believed, 
offers an excellent means of showing the rural 
public how to take full advantage of this 
comparatively new postal facility. Scores of 
postmasters took the initiative and wrote the 
department asking permission to install and 
conduct such visual representation of the par- 
cel post service, which goes to show that 
postmasters do think of something besides 
drawing their salaries. 

More particularly the county fair will give 
farmers an object lesson in the working of di- 


. rect exchange between country and city of the. 


less bulky articles of farm production. Sam- 
ple packing boxes and other containers, such 
as thhave proved satisfactory in experiments 
conducted jointly by the postoffice department 
and the bureau of markets of the department 
of agriculture are to be pla¢ed on view. Liter- 
ature describing in detail how best to serve 
the necessities of city consumers will be dis- 
tributed by postal employes who will conduct 
and manage the exhibits. 

The postmaster-general has given authority 
to 3000 postmasters of the country to give as 
much of their personal time and attention to 
the preparation of the exhibits as may be 
necessary. They may also detail employes of 
their offices to be present at the postal ex- 
hibit to explain the operation of the service. 


DR. OSLER ON TUBERCULOSIS, 


How easy it is to frighten the average man 
by saying ‘“‘tuberculosis!’’ For more than halt 
a century medical men have known from the 
evidence of the dissecting room that a large 
number of people have tuberculosis of the 
lungs, and recover, living long afterward in 
many instances to die of some other disease, 
and perhaps never suspecting themselves to 
have been afflicted with tuberculosis. At the 
meeting at Leeds, in England, of the Associa- 
tion for the Prevention of Consumption, Sir 
William Osler, regius professor of medicine 
at Oxford university, startled the members by 
telling them that they were practically all 
tubercular. He said: “If with the aid of ra- 
dium and a miscroscope I could look at the 
chests of the audience I am addressing in 90 
percent of you I should discover a smal fo- 
cus or area of tuberculosis.” 


SOMETHING TO BOOT. 


Auto Demonstrator (who has been trying 
for three hours to sell the car)—Now I will 
throw in the clutch. 

Uncle Eben—I’ll take the machine, then. I 
knew if I held off long enough ye’d give me 
something to boot.—Puck. 


The Springfield Union says after the war 
is over Africa may well consider the advisa- 
bility of sending missionaries to Europe. 
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EDWARD A. 


PRACTICAL POLITICS 


THURSTON 


Chairman of the Republican State Committee Has Done Wonders in a Few 
Months Toward Rehabilitating the Party and Putting It Once 


More in the Forefront for State Offices. 


With the democrats in possession of all the 
political strongholds and with the progres- 
sives still clinging—although a bit hysterical— 
together, it seems strange at first to find that 
the average republican leader in this state is 
an optimist when he is discussing what he be- 
lieves will happen this fall. 


Strange till you find that the republicans 


have at the head of their state committee the 
in the state—Edward A. 
Fall River lawyer. 


champion optimist 


Thurston, a young He 


took the chairmanship at 4 timé wYen ré- 
publican fortunes were at a low ebb in this 
state; when the party had _ suffered four 
straight defeats so far as the governor’s chair 
Was concerned, and just after the democrats, 
for the first time in the history of the state, 
had captured all the state offices. 

Things, in fact, appeared to be _ steadily 
growing worse—until Thurston began his work 
of rehabilitation. His success is believed by 
those who have watched him to be mainly 
due to the fact that he preaches and prac- 
tices optimism constantly and has the natural 
gift of inculcating it in others—which is the 
explanation as to why republican leaders are 
now as a rule optimists. 

He believes personally that he has every- 
thing in the world to be optimistic over. He 
feels that the democratic national tariff pol- 
icy, and what he declares to be its discrimi- 
nation against New England in order that 
southern democrats could favor (their home 
sections industrially, will cost the democrats 
‘every congressional district they now hold in 
this state. 

He thinks that with the experienced Sam- 


uel W. McCall at the head of the republican 
state ticket the republicans will sweep’ the 
state. 

He is confident that the 
easily control both house 
year. 

He is certain that the progressives will not 
be able to do any harm of consequence to 
the republican party this year, in view of the 
great number who are returning to the re- 
publican ranks, and because of the fact that 


will 
next 


republicans 
and senate 


Several progressive members o2 the nouse, who 
are running for re-election, have eagerly em- 
braced the opportunity to secure indorsements 
from the republicans in their districts. 

Mr. Thurston has won the esteem and lik- 
ing of the rank and file of the Massachusetts 
g. o. p. by the whole-searted way in which he 
sacrificed a large and growing law practice to 
take on the onerous and sometimes thankless 
duties of chairman of the state committee. 
He has devoted himself without cessation to 
the task of rebuilding the state machine. One 
night he is in Worcester addressing a 
Swedish republican organization; the next he 
is in Springfield seeing that the local organ- 
ization there is in tip-top shape; the third 
night finds him, say, in Lawrence, talking over 
the situation with a French-American club. 

He has added here and taken away there, 
all without flourish of trumpets, quietly and 
efficiently, with the net result that now the 
republican war machine has been stripped of 
ail excess baggage and is cleared for aggres- 
sive action. 

Even since the republican party began to 
slip from political control of the state a lot 
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of talk has been made of the need of “liber- 
alization” of the .party. Several movements 
Were started with indifferent success to grant 
recognition to certain elements in the party. 

And yet Chairman Thurston has been care- 
ful to make it plain that it is the republican 
voters and not the republican state commit- 
tee that will pick the state ticket candidates. 

The chairman made a_ decidedly popular 
move by picking Benjamin F. Felt of Mel- 
rose for the secretaryship of the state com- 
mittee. ‘‘Ben,’’ as he is familiarly known, is 
an experienced newspaper man, efficient, well 
informed and a good mixer, and his selection 
has been universally approved. 

It must be said that in the past strange 
newspapermen were regarded with some sus- 
picion at the headquarters of the republican 
state committee, unless they could produce a 
certificate of good standing. This may not 
have done any particular harm; but it is cer- 
tain that it accomplished no good, and now 
with a man as secretary who knows the va- 
rious angles of the publicity game from a to 
z, things are running smoother. 

Another thing which has gone a long way 
toward restoring confidence to the republicans 
is that Mr. Thurston’s policy is to have the 
state organization and its influence at the 
disposal of the humblest member of the party 
as well as at the call of the “big fellow.’’ 
Ephraim Jones, farmer and life-long republi- 
can, comes down to Boston from Mt. Wash- 
ington, we'll say, on a semi-annual visit. Al- 
though he controls no votes outside of his 
own, he is just as sure of securing an au- 
dience with the state chairman, as is United 
States Sen. John W. Weeks of Newton. 

Republican newspapers throughout the state 
have helped out from time to time by speak- 
ing favorably of Mr. Thurston’s policies. 

“T would rather be a republican at the 
present time than anything else,’ said Chair- 
man Thurston recently when he was talkiig 
cheerily as to the prospects of republican suc- 
cess all along the line this fall. 

Edward A. Thurston was born in Fall 
River in 1871. He attended the public schools 
there, graduated from Brown University in 
1893 and later from the Harvard Law School 
in 1896. After leaving the law school, he en- 
tered the Fall River law office of Jennings & 
Maryin. Later he formed a partnership with 
Charles L. Baker under the firm name _ of 
Baker & Thurston. 

His first venture into politics took place in 
1893, when he was elected_as treasurer of the 
republican city committee in Fall River. He 
served on that committee for many years, dur- 
ing the latter part of his career as chairman. 
For the past three years he has been a mem- 
ber of the executive committee of the state 
committee. In 1908 he was an alternate del- 
egate to the republican national convention at 
Chicago. 

On leaving the law school he enlisted in 
Company M of the old 1st Mass. Reg., and 
served in the regiment then known as the 1st 
Mass. Reg., H. A., and was mustered out at 
the end of the Spanish war. In 1901 he re- 
turned to the regiment as a member of the 
staff of Col. James A. Frye and later on the 
staff of Col. Charles P. Nutter. He has always 
maintained his interest in military affairs and 
possesses a wide acquaintance among military 
men of the state. He is a member of the 
ish War Veterans. There is general belief that 
Mr. Thurston will ‘‘make good.” 
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PRACTICAL POLITICS 


MICHAEL A. O’LEARY 


Chairman of the Democratic State Committee, One of the Indefatigable 
Workers in His Party and One Whose Advice Is Generally 
Followed by His Colleagues in the Body. 


The position of chairman of the democratic 
state committee—or for that matter of any 
state political committee—is a thankless one, 

The duties are many and varied. Michael A. 
O’Leary, the present democratic state chair- 
man is equal to them. 

Mr. O’Leary was seeretary before he was 
chairman and he had not held that position 
long before he was recognized as one of the 
most popular democrats in Massachusetts. 
Everyone who knew Sec. O’Leary in those 


mn 


days liked him. His tact and executive ability, 
as well as his initiative, were evidenced every 
day. His influence was felt all over the state 
and while he served as secretary the state 
committee did much to cement and knit firm- 
ly together the democratic organization in 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. O’Leary was chosen unanimously to be 
chairman of the state committee at the begin- 
ning of 1914. No man was better equipped 
for the post of chairman than Sec. O’Leary. 
No man knew the work of the chairman as 
Mr. O’Leary did. But—and here was the rub— 
no man knew better than Mr. O’Leary the dis- 
appointments, the hard work, the difficulties 
that stood in the path of the chairman of the 
state committee. 

As secretary he had the opportunity to learn 
first hand how truly thankless a job it was. 
Of course there are times at banquets and 
when party victories are being celebrated that 
nice things are said. But in the day-by-day 
grind, in the hard work that the chairman 
would have to undergo, there was little recom- 
pense, little reward. Mr. O’Leary accepted the 
post knowing well all of its shortcomings. 


Since assuming the chairmanship Mr. 
O’Leary has inaugurated several reforms in the 
composition of the state committee and it is 
a much better working organization now than 
hitherto. Rome was not built in a day and 
consequently as yet there is no long list of 
the accomplishments of Chairman O’Leary. The 
only reason that these are not available is be- 
cause there had not yet been time for them 
to have taken place. All that is necessary for 
Mr. O’Leary to establish himself as one of the 


greatest leaders of the Bay State democracy is 
time. 

What has transpired since then in the party 
has been all that was necessary to show the 
wisdom of the choice. There has been nothing 
spectacular about Mr. O’Leary’s work, but it 
has been decidedly effective. He has been in 
all parts of the state since he took up the task 
of organizing his party and he made a consist- 
ent endeavor to learn the problems that con- 
front the democrats in each place. 

This is where he differs materially from most 
other state chairmen of the last few years. Gen- 
erally the head of the party organization goes 
about with a fine line of instructions to the 
voters in the various sections. This is true not 
only of the democratic chairmen, but of the 
republican. The aim has been to force the local 
and district committees to carry out the plans 
of the state organization. The trouble has been 
that the local and district men could not do as 
they were instructed to do under any circum- 
stances. Local conditions made that utterly im- 
possible. The party head was simply playing the 
game backward and blamed the men in-the 
towns when he discovered that his policies 
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were not getting the co-operation they seemed 
to deserve. 

Mr. O’Leary learned early in his career as 
secretary of the state organization that the 
party problems were not confined to headquar- 
ters at all, but merely found their expression at 
that point. The problems themselves were in 
the districts. He determined therefore to learn 
what he could about each of them and to map 
out a state-wide policy that would take them 
into consideration. He has* done so, with the 
result that there is an excellent opportunity 
this year for the election of a sufficient number 
of senators and representatives to control the 
legislature, even if the democracy does not se- 
cure a majority in each branch, which is the 
outcome Mr. O’Leary is aiming for. Present in- 
dications are that the state ticket will be re- 
elected, but Mr. O’Leary, as state chairman, 
is not letting down in his work to make that 
certain. He is -going at the task just as hard 
as if there was only a hope behind the move- 
ment, but he is redoubling the efforts of the 
committee to capture the two branches of the 
legislature. 

This is the sort of man the democrats have 
chosen for the party leadership, and it is very 
ilkely that the work he is doing now will make 
it a great deal easier for the party for many 
years to come. This will be especially true if 
his plans should result in carrying both or eith- 
er branch of the legislature. 

For years the democratic party in Massa- 
chusetts has been lean and ill nourished, Re- 
publican victories were strung out until the 
members of the g. 0. p. came to look upon 
their inheritance in the government of’ the 
state as of divine origin. But those days are 
gone and there has dawned on Massachusetts 
a new era—an era in which the democracy has 
come into its own through sheer merit. To be 
chairman of the state committee at the present 
time is no unimportant task. It means work— 
much work, and requires plenty of executive 
ability. This is especially demonstrated during 
campaign times, when the need of a party or- 
ganization is evidenced. 

Mr. O’Leary long ago proved that he has the 
requisites of a leader. He is forceful and dip- 
lomatic. He is popular—a requisite which is 
absolutely necessary for the man who is obliged 
to rub shoulders with all sorts of people every 
day. 

The preservation of harmony and peace with- 
in the party has ever been a source of worry 
and vexation to party leaders. There has never 
been, nor probably never will be, a party in 
which everybody is always satisfied with the 
way things are being done. Consequently fine- 
esse and tact is required to hold the helm 
and steer clear of the dangerous shoals of in- 
ternal strife. Mr. O’Leary has_ preserved 
peace and good will among every democrat in 
the state since he has been chairman and it 
is to his credit that he has done so. 

Mr. O’Leary has never held a public office, 


which in the estimation of many proves his 
disinterestedness, his unselfish loyalty to his 
party. 


The chairmanship of the state committee is 
no bed of roses. There were many other posi- 
tions more lucrative and with less work attached 
to them. Many were elective. Mr. O’Leary is 
possessed of all the requisites that would make 
him successful if he went before the voters. 
But he has not done so, and he has instead, 
preferred to serve his party in a way that is 
more valuable than mere office holding. 

The democratic party owes much to Mr. 
O’Leary. And before he is through as chair- 
man of the state committee it will owe more. 

Mr. O’Leary took up his duties as chairman 
with the endorsement of the united democracy 
of Massachusetts. When he lays them down 
it will be with the unanimous regret of every 
democratic voter in the commonwealth. 

As a secretary he was a success, as a chair- 
man he is an even greater success. His friends 
all wish him the best of success and a long 
service in the democracy of Massachusetts. 
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CHARLES L. BURRILL 


Candidate for Republican Nomination as State Treasurer Has Had a Long 
Career in Finance and Has Made Good In Many Lines of 
Banking and Finance in Boston. 


There are many reasons why the candidacy 
of Charles L. Burrill of Boston for the repub- 
lican nomination for state treasurer, appeals 
to the rank and file in the republican party. 
The first is that he is, besides being one of 
the men best qualified for the position in Mas- 
sachusetts, the anti-machine aspirant and 
would for that reason bring to his support 
thousands of republicans no state committee 
candidate can hope to secure. He is, also pro- 


gressive in thought and action and can fight 
for his principles when the occasion demands 
it. é' 

In these days of getting together, the repub- 
lican party is in need of strong men, men of 
ability and with fighting qualities. Charles L. 
Burrill has made an enviable record as a 
business man and is known as a live wire in 
the business, political and social circles in 
which he moves. He proved his fighting qauli- 
ties last year when he went into the primar- 
fes as a candidate for the nomination for 
treasurer aganst former Rep. Maurice Kane of 
Whitman, who had been selected by the older 
leaders of the party. Mr. Burrill, beginning his 
fight with the machine against him, emerged 
from the contest a victor, with more friends 
than almost any other man on the state 
ticket., In the election that followed he ran 
40,000 votes ahead of his party candidate for 
governor and 3000 ahead of the candidate for 
lieutenant-governor, 

This year he is again opposed for the nom- 
ination and the man running against him is 
said to have the organization support. But 


there are many republicans who believe that 
“Charlie” Burrill will again whip the ma- 
chine in the primaries and that he will this 
time carry the party banner to victory in the 
election. 

Mr. Burrill knows the banking business from 
A to Z. He is thoroughly versed in the bank- 
ing laws, customs and usages. He has been en- 
gaged in banking and finance all his life and 
the knowledge of finance that he has acquired 
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is possessed by féW.men in the commonwealth. 
This knowledge is most essential for a proper 
administration of the treasury department of 
the state. Too often” have the republican and 
democratic parties nominated men ffor state 
treasurer simply because they were good fel- 
lows or to pay some of the leaders’ political 
debts. In Charles L, Burrill, the republican 
party would have a candidate of eminent fit- 
ness for the position. 

From the purely political standpoint and 
from the standpoint of political expediency, 
Mr. Burrill’s candidacy should be attractive to 
the republicans at the present ‘time, for he is 


known as a republican with progressive views: 


on public questions, and this fact, together 
with the further one that he was a Roosevelt 
supporter at the last republican national con- 
vention, should be worth many progressive 
votes in an election. He refused, however, to 
bolt the party when his cause lost in the con- 
vention, he believing that the reforms sought 
would best be secured from within the repub- 
lican organization. 

Immediately after the presidential campaign, 


Mr. Burrill was one of the republicans who 
took off their coats and set themselves down 
to the task of rehabilitating the party in 
Massachusets. His activity in this direction 
was productive of results, and today the lead- 
ership of the party is in the hands of men 
of progressive tendencies who realize that in 
order to be successful the party must keep 
up with the trend of the times and that the 
day of the reactionary has gone by. 

Mr. Burrill has been a life-long republican. 
He has never been ashamed to show his col- 
ors in a campaign, He enjoys a political con- 
test. He is good-natured in all his fights and 
he has been in the thickest fighting in the 
days of the old school board contests, when 
prejudice and partisanship was at its height. 
For a number of years he was elected to the 
Boston school board as a republican. He took 
an active and leading part in the reform of 
the board’s affairs and in the administration 
of the schools. 

As a member of the republican city and 
ward committees for many years, Mr. Burrill 
was an active worker in the interest of his 
party and its candidates. He has taken a 
great interest in all civic affairs and was one 
of the City club committee of 100 which 
raised the funds for the new building which, 
when completed, will make the organization 
the foremost of its kind in the country. He 
is now a member of the governing board in 
the club. He was chairman of the Fourth 
of July committees of 1913 and 1914 that 
inaugurated the safe and sane Fourth 
as a result of which Boston, for the 
first time in a generation, if not longer, ob- 
served a Fourth of July without a serious ac- 
cident of any kind and without a single fa- 
tality or the usual aftermath of lockjaw. 

Mr. Burrill is a Boston boy, born in the 
West End, and he always has made his home 
in this city. He attended the Phillips School 
and later the English High School, from 
which he was graduated in the class of 1882. 
He then entered banking life, first as clerk in 
the employ of the Exchange bank, later going 
to the Second National, from which 
after many years’ service, he went to 
the Adams Trust company, when it was or- 
ganized, as its vice-president and treasurer. 
The Adams company was later merged with 
the American Trust company, and Mr. Bur- 
rill’s recognized ability caused him to be in- 
vited to become vice-president and treasurer 
of that concern. He is widely known in bank- 


ing and brokerage circles, not only in this 
city but in many other places. He started 
and successfully launched the Paul Revere 


Trust company and for some time was an 
important figure in New York financial cir- 
cles. He is a director of the Federal Trust 
company of Boston. Gov. Guild tendered Mr. 
Burrill the office of bank commissioner, but 
the latter declined, because of business rea- 
sons, to accept the place. 

While always actively engaged in business, 
Mr. Burrill has manged to give considerable 
of his time to work of a public character. Be- 
sides serving on the Boston school commit- 
tee, he has been a director of the Boston 
Young Men’s Christian Union. He, was for 
some time treasurer of King’s Chapel, and ac- 
tive in that church’s work. He belongs to the 
Boston Bank Officers’ association, of which 
he formerly was president, and is a member 
of its executive committee. He is trustee of 
a number of large estates. ~ cS : 

Mr. Burrill is prominent in many social or- 
ganizations. He is a member of the Art, 
Press and City clubs. 


WHY WE WORRY. 


Worry, when you come to analyze it, is not 
a social vice. We worry chiefly over those 
things which concern the ME. Show me that 
what impends will leave My bank account in- 
tact, My health unimpaired, My friends and 
family out, and any further tormenting soli- 
citude that I may feel is frankly academic. I 
may still take thought and use preventive 
measures, but I cease, as if by magic, to 
worry over the outcome. On the contrary, I 
can now work for the accomplishment of my 
object better than ever before. For most 
worry is not only an arch form of selfishness, 
but it is the great inhibitor of action. We 
say, ‘I am worried;’” we mean, ‘I fear for 
myself.””—E. P. Frost in Atlantic. 


WILSON VINDICATED. 


Pres. Wilson’s policy of watchful waiting in 
respect to the Mexican problem has been vin- 
dicated by the course of events in that republic. 
It is no longer the subject of criticism or de- 
rision by the opponents of the administration 
and the blood-thirsty jingoes, all of whom are 
observing a discreet silence now in respect to it, 
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JAMES H. VAHEY 


Watertown Lawyer, 


Twice Democratic Candidate for 


Governor, Still 


Regarded by Many as the Real Leader for Whom 
All Have a Warm Spot in Their Hearts. 


Former Sen. James H. Vahey, twice demo- 
cratic candidate for governor, but now as-~- 
siduously practising law, is the man to whom 
the democratic party in this state is most in- 
debted for the triumphs of the last four years. 
It was he who rescued the party in Massachu- 
setts when it had been scuttled and left a 
wreck. At a personal sacrifice of time, energy 
and money, he built up a strong organization 
and won back the respect for the party which 


* lost with the notorious Springfield conven- 
on. 

The work which “Jim’’ Vahey, as he is pop- 
ularly known, did in those lean and hungry 
years of democracy will never be forgotten by 
the rank and file of the party. He will always 
have a prominent place in the history of the 
democratic party of this state because of that 
work. New leaders may come up, new issues 
may present themselves and create new pop- 
ular idols but the place that was won by “Jim” 
Vahey in the hearts of the democratic voters 
will never be supplanted, for his efforts were 
of the unselfish and sacrificing kind. His efforts 
were given at a time when there was little 
chance of aggrandizing himself politically. His 
fights were for principle and principle alone. 

In return for all that he did for the party 
he was treated most shamefully. In the fall 
of 1910, with the democratic party full of con- 
fidence and hope due to the splendid fight that 
Mr. Vahey had made the previous year when 
he came within 8000 votes of defeating Gov. 
Eben S. Draper, when there was really a 
chance for a democrat to win, Vahey was 
beaten by men who can see only the candi- 
date’s bank account and who care nothing for 
his principles. Eugene N. Foss, a republican, 
was nominated and permitted to reap the bene- 
fits of the work of Mr. Vahey. 

His efforts for the party had cost him much. 
He returned to his law practice after the 1910 


convention and gave all his attention to it. Of 
unusual ability, brilliant and possessed of a 
magnetic personality, he had little trouble in 
rebuilding it. Today he is generally acknowl- 
edged to be one of the ablest practising attor- 
neys in the state. 

The life of James H. Vahey reads ilke a 
novel. He was born in Watertown on Dec. 29, 
1871, attended the public schools there and 
graduated from the Watertown high school. 


Later he went to work in a grocery store, 
studying at home evenings, and in that way 
laid his foundation for the education whic? 
later permitted him to enter Boston university 
law school and to graduate from that institu- 
tion with high honors. He had neither wealth 
nor family connections to look to for advunce- 
ment. But he had, what is far more valuab’e, 
an honest and determined purpose to make an 
honest living. With these ideas and a lot of 
high ideals he started to make his way in the 
world. 

He first broke into politics when only 21 
years old with an election to the Watertown 
school board, on which he served six years. He 
was next made a member of the board of 
health, a position of more than ordinary im- 
portance to any town. He followed that with 
four years as a selectman. All of this time 
he had worked faithfully in the interests of his 
town and his work attracted favorable atten- 
tion. He was urged by many admiring friends 
to run for the senate. The district was over- 
whelmingly republican, yet “Jim’’ Vahey took 
the risk. He announced his candidacy, thus 
making his debut into state politics. Young 
Vahey’s uprightness of character, his sterling 
disregard of expediency where principle is at 
stake, his forceful manner of pushing the cause 
of honesty and his fearless, courageous and un- 
flinching method of overcoming opposition made 
him then, as it has since, an opponent to be 


feared. His great ability, his analytical mind, 
his knowledge of men and his quickness of 
perception were all attributes that attracted 
the attention of his neighbors. All of these 
were assets of great moment in the senatorial 
contest. He succeeded in overcoming the nor- 
mal republican plurality and in January, 1907, 
took his place in the senate. 

In that one session of the legislature Mr. 
Vahey made his mark. By dint of natural 
ability he became the minority leader. He won 
the respect of democrats and republicans alike 
and no one was more sought after on matters 
of legislation than he, No man in a generation 
has had more inducements to be dishonest than 
had Sen. Vahey at that time. All the great 
interests that were demanding special legisla- 
tion made efforts to reach him, but he never 
wavered in his unflinching honesty and loyalty 
to the people. 

Sen. Vahey was re-elected by even a larger 
plurality than he had received the previous 
year and his career on Beacon hill that year is 
one of the memorable bits of Massachusetts 
legislative history. From the beginning he was 
the dominating force in the senate. Under his 
leadership, the democrats forced roll-calis right 
and left and the session ended with a record 
of having enacted more good legislation than 
any other senate in years. 

By the end of the session, Sen. Vahey’s ef- 
forts had made him the most prominent demo- 
crat in the state. Democrats turned to him as 
the candidate for governor. He reftised to 
consider the matter when it was first broached 
to him. The condition of the party made vic- 
tory impossible. Friends of his were Sent to 
him to reason with him, He was urged to 
forego his plans and lend himself to a last 
effort to rebuild the democratic party along 
the lines of political principle instead of as it 
had been before, along the lines of graft. He 
finally consented. Taking the democracy at a 
time when it was but a name, he polled more 
than 168,000 votes. The following year he 
came within six thousand votes of winning. 
This remarkable showing was brought about 
through Mr. Vahey’s personal efforts in affect- 
ing a strong party organization and cleaning 
out the rotten timber. The ingratitude dis- 
played the following year is well known. Yet 
James H., Vahey will always remain a loyal 
democrat. And he will go down in history 
as one of the greatest while as a lawyer there 
is no question that, in the changing times, he 
will emerge as one of the foremost. 


MEN’S TAILORING 


To Gentlemen who are extra 
particular regarding their clothes 
we offer the facilities of our 


Custom Tailoring 
Department 


with its corps of skilled cutters 
and tailors and its large variety of 
Foreign and Domestic suiting and 
overcoatings of the newest fabrics 
and designs. 

All work is done on the prem- 
ises in our custom workshops. 


MACULLAR PARKER GOMPANY 


400 Washington Street 
BOSTON 


Custom Department 
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HARRY W. SMITH 


“Master of Lordvale,” One of the Most Enterprising Citizens of Worcester 
County, and One Whose Inventive Genius Has Resulted in 
Making Him Wealthy Several Times. 


Harry Worcester Smith, known all through 
Worcester county as the ‘‘Master of Lordvale’”’ 
—from his famous country house in Grafton, 
seven miles from Worcester city—is forever 
doing the unexpected, but always increasing 
his own popularity. 

Lordvale itself is an example of the man- 
ner in which he does things. It is one of the 
loveliest country estates in New England, 
thoroughly American and in no respect a rep- 
lica of anything Known in Merry England. 
There he keeps a stable of hunting horses, a 
pack of American hounds and all else apper- 
taining to the American hunt, which reaches 
almost a Virginian perfection in Worcester 
county. There also he entertains lavishly. His 
guests are his friends. Sometimes they are of 
the elite, but more frequently they are re- 
cruited from among his acquaintances in Wor- 
cester city and the surrounding towns. 

Whatever Harry Smith does he does thor- 
oughly, and he has done many big things in 
his 48 years of life. He has given his atten- 
tion to about every line of human endeavor 
except politics, and may enter that field this 
fall as a candidate for congress in the 4th 
Worcester dist. 

He-is at present a member of the board of 
parks. commissioners in Worcester and it is the 
first political office he has ever held. He was 
appointed to the office a few months ago by 
Mayor George M. Wright to fill the vacancy 
caused by the resignation of a democrat. 
although he himself is a republican and is 
a strong believer in protection of American 
industries and American business corporations 
through, if possible, a - properly organized 
Board of .Cornorate Control at Washington so 
that corporations while doing their best to in- 
crease home and foreign production and so de- 
crease the cost to the consumer shall not be 
harrassed by the Sherman Act, Boards of In- 
quiry,.and Politics. 

Should he decide to enter the larger field of 
polities there is a campaign in promise that 
will ‘be unusual, spectacular, and, if he has 
his usual luck, he will win. 

It is hard to determine in which of his 
many roles Harry Smith is best known. He 
is a noted inventor, a textile expert, manufac- 
turer, promotor of big business combinations, 
the -premier American gentleman sportsman, 
winner of the American championship high 
jump mounted in the saddle, trainer of run- 
ning. and jumping horses, master of hounds of 
the world’s greatest packs in Ireland and Am- 
erica, director of famous horse shows, globe 
trotter, philanthropist, lecturer, motorist and 
clubman. 

He. was born in Worcester on Nov. 5, 1865, 
a son of the late VUharles Worcester and the 
late’ Josephine (Lord) Smith, in the family 
home located in aristocratic Elm street. He 
received his early education in the public 
schools and there rubbed elbows with the sons 
and daughters of the mechanics and laborers 
from the east side, and formed friendships 
that have endured. It was there and then he 
absorbed the democracy that makes him per- 
fectly. at home in any assembly, whether it 
be in the mansions of the rich or attending 


a christening in the home of one of his la-. 


borer friends. 

His ancestry is English on both sides, the 
Lords on his mother’s side, being among the 
earliest settlers of Connecticut. They received 
grants of land which included nearly all of 
that state. 

From the high school he entered Worcester 
Polytechnic institute and later attended the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. De- 
siring to finish his technical education he af- 
terward studied in the Chemnitz _ technical 
school, Germany; the Glasgow School of De- 
sign, Scotland; and the Bradford Technical 
School, England. 

He put his technical education to use and 
perfected many valuable inventions. He be- 
came interested in textile machinery and in- 
vented the automatic color loom, which per- 
mitted the weaving of colors automatically in 
woolen, silk. and cotton fabrics. 

He sold the American rights of this invention 
to the Crompton-Thayer Loom Co., and the 
other inventions in weaving to the Draper Co. 

_of Hopedale, both American and foreign pa- 
tents. 

Mr. Smith married in 1892, Mildred, daughter 
of the late George Crompton, at that time the 
Tecognized world leader of Loom Manufacturers, 


ia 


and being thoroughly conversant with the loom 
business early recognized the great loss of time 
and money from the intense competition among 
the loom builders of the city of Worcester, of 
which the Crompton & Knowles were the great- 
est, later followed by the Crompton & Thayer, 


In the early progress of a law suit between 
the Crompton & Knowles and Crompton-Thayer 
Co., which promised to be the most bitterly 
fought in any of their long drawn out loom suits 
in Worcester, he formed a plan of consolidation 
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and although the case was stubbornly fought 
Mr. Smith received last November the unani- 
mous verdict of the Supreme Court, awarding 
him $354,000 for his services. 

For many years there had been two com- 
peting machine tool builders in Worcester, 
manufacturing lathes—F, E. Reed company and 
the Prentice Brothers company, whose product 
was as well known in the European continent 
as the United States. : 

Believing that great benefits could be ob- 
tained by eliminating this competition, Mr. 
Smith worked out a plan of consolidation which 
was acceptable to both interested parties and 
it was financed by Lee, Higgnson & Co., of 
Boston and formed into the corporation now 
known as the Reed-Prentice company. 

Money is useful to Harry Smith only for the 
good that he can do with it. He is not only 
a prince of good fellows, but is a big-hearted 
fellow to the poor. His charities are not pub- 
lic except, in the case of the St. Joseph’s In- 
dustrial School for Orphan Boys, located in 


which brought to the Crompton &nowles Co., 
under royalty all the Smith colored patents 
which was acceptable to both parties, thus the 
Crompton Knowles absorbed the Crompton- 
Thayer and is today the largest loom works 
in the world. 

He soon afterwards brought about a similar 
consolidation in the cloth finishing concerns 
selling the Queen Dyeing Company of Provi- 
dence to the United States Finishing Co., for 
$2,000,000, receiving a single check of $100,000 
as five per cent commission. 

As a patent expert and a business man he 
saw the necessity of the combination of the 
rivals of the Shoe Machinery world, Thomas G. 
Plant Co. and the United States Shoe Machin- 
ery company. 

He brought them together and stopped in its 
infancy a competition which might easily have 
been disastrous to inventors and shoe manu- 
facturers alike. 

When this deal involving millions was car- 
ried through Mr. Plant endeavored to renegue 
on paying Smith his commission of five per 
cent. The latter took his claim to the courts 


Millbury and managed by the Xavier Brothers. 
He is a trustee of that institution and a lib- 
eral patron. 

No agricultural fair in Worcester county is 
complete without his presence in some capac- 
ity, and for the last eight or ten years in ad- 
dition to showing his horses and hounds with 
his compliments he has acted as Master of 
Ceremonies at the Sturbridge, Barre and Ux- 
bridge Fairs, and through his untiring efforts 
all of these Fairs have been taken from the 
debit side of the ledger. and strongly entrenched 
on the other side. He hunts and fishes, drives 
@ morcr car, dances, attends social functions 
and sits in at the ciubs, but his favorite pastime 
and recreation is to sit in the saddle, his knees 
gripping a thoroughbred horse, a pack of 
hounds in full cry across country, and taking 
hedges, ditches, stone walls and water jumps, 
in every one of which there is a chance that 
man and horse will come to grief. 

He loves a horse, and can make one do 
more probably than any man in America. He 
once took from its work on a Worcester street 
car a horsg that he bought for $75 and 
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trained it to saddle and to taking hurdles, en- 
tered him in the New York horse show and 
other big events under the name of 
a-Ling’”’ and won many blue ribbons. 

Mounted on another horse he developed and 
named “The Cad,’’ he rode against seven pro- 
fessionals at Morris Park in 1900 and carried 
away the prize valued at $10,000. The next 
spring he won the grand national steeplechase 
at Sheepshead Bay, valued at $8,000. He won 
the high jump in the Boston horse show in 
1896, and the championships of the gentlemen 
riders at Saratoga in 1907. He also won 
the Meadowbrook Hunt club races two years 
in succession, 1898 and 1899. 

He bred and made famous a distinctively 
American pack of fox hounds and in 1905 he 
matched them against an English pack at the 
Piedmont Valley hunt in Virginia, winning 
the $2,000 wager and the plate. 

Mr. Smith has been master of hounds of all 
the great hunt clubs in this country, was the 
founder of the Master of Fox Hounds asso- 
ciation and is a member of the celebrated 
Piping Rock club, Long Island, the National 
Hunt and Steeplechase association and many 
other clubs. He is the-only member of the 
English Masters of Foxhounds aSsociation in 
America and his name is one of the few on 
this side of the water mentioned in the Eng- 
lish ‘‘Who is Who.” 


In June, 1911, Mr. Smith was honored by 


i 
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being chosen master of the Westmeath hunt, 
the most famous in Ireland. He accepted and 
went to Ireland, carrying with him his Am- 
erican horses and hounds. He also has the 
distinction of being the first and only Ameri- 
can chosen master of a hunt club in Great 
Britain. His headquarters were in Mullingar, 
and the hunt was over a section of country 
25 by 40 miles. To it went all the famous 
hunters of England, Scotland and Wales, as 
well as many from all parts of Ireland. 

Mr. Smith mounted on either Cad or Suc- 
cess, his favorite American hunters, appalled 
the British riders by taking; walls that no 
horseman had ever before attempted. 

He was entertained by the nobility in all 
parts of: Ireland and his illustrated lecture of 
hunting scenes in Ireland, depicting many of 
them, actual experiences in which he had 
borne a part, has been heard by thousands of 
Worcester ‘citizens and is a treat. He loves 
the country about Worcester, knows every 
road and bridle path and nearly every person. 
He has written several articles on the train- 
ing of horses and hounds, and could, if he 
would, write interestingly on how to train the 
human body; for he knows how as is proved 
by his own condition. He is always physically 
fit for a championship event. He retains the 
vigor and quickness of youth, neither drinks 
or smokes, and is a chum of his 18-year-old 
boy Crompton who is also « daring rider. 


GREEN LABEL) 
EXPORT 


BEER 


ASK ANY BREWER his opinion about beer that has been aged four 
months. He will tell you that you should buy it whenever you can—then 
always buy Harvard Export (Green Label) Beer. 
that every drop has been aged four months before it is shipped from the 


brewery. 


HARVARD BREWING COMPANY, Lowell, Mags. Boston Branch, 45 Cemmercial Whar? 


(cae Mn NC Pic NOT nan NO GEN BNE AN vty WF 
GUARANTEED BY HARVARD BREWING CO LOWELL,MASS UNDER: iS 


HE FOOD AND DRUGS ACT OF JUNE 3071906 SERIAL NO.7057._ J 


Four Months Old 
Before It Is 


We have made affidavit 


His country home, Lordvale, is one of the 
show places of the State, with a mile of ave- 
nue from the Grafton road, leading through 
the beautiful Park to Lordvale House. 

Here the establishment is a truly sporting 
one, consisting of the old colonial mansion for 
the family, stables for the thoroughbreds, with 
show grounds and jumps for the hunters to 
be shown over, quarters for the grooms and 
servants, including a cook house where meals 
are served at all times to all comers and be- 
yond, the kennels where the crack Grafton 
_hounds are sheltered. Here Mr. Smith and 
family entertain lavishly—on special occasions 
there have been 5000 persons on the grounds, 
enjoying the hospitality and the daring ex- 
hibition riding and jumping of father and son. 

On one of the occasions when Theodore 
Roosevelt visited the late Sen. George F. Hoar, 
Harry Smith volunteered to show the distin- 
guished guest the beauties of the district and 
greatly to the surprise of Roosevelt brought 
around for the trip a tally-ho coach to which 
he had harnessed six thoroughbred hunting 
horses that pranced and jumped in the 
strangeness of harness. 

Roosevelt, man of nerve that he was, hesi- 
tated about mounting the coach, but was as- 
sured by the senator that if Harry said it 
was safe it was, so Roosevelt finished the trip 
and afterward was enthusiastic in his praise 
of the skilful driving. 
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HARRY C. 


HOWARD 


Brockton Republican, Now Serving as Mayor of His City, Is One of the 
Strong Men Seeking the Nomination to Congress from the 14th 
Dist., and Gives Promise of Great Strength at Polls. 


If Mayor Harry C. Howard of Brockton 
should ever undertake literature as a means 
of getting a livelihood, maybe he will write a 
story some day and’give it the title: ‘From 
Bricklayer to Congressman,’’ for it looks just 
now as if Brockton’s energetic and progres- 
sive mayor will accomplish that stunt, which, 
even in politics, is something of a broad 
jump, especially in a community where most 


= 
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politicians are forced to make the going on 
their own record, rather than through the 
manipulation of a political machine. 

Mayor Howard is now serving his third term 
as mayor of the city made famous by its 
shoes. The three years are not consecutive, 


for after his second term the bull moose made 


it possible for the democrats to elect a candi- 
date. But the democrats did not. have a run- 
away of it, Mayor Howard taking the count 
by a bare 12 votes, which is close counting 
in a total vote of 10,000. 

The next year Mr. Howard jumped into the 
running again and the man who beat him 12 
votes the year before, was defeated by 34 
votes. Most of Mayor Howard’s campaigning 
was based on his two years’ record at City 
Hall. Evidently the people were satisfied with 
that record. The young mayor—for he is only 
35—has made good, and his friends predict 
that he will make good in congress, to which 
his pvlitical ambitions are just now running. 

Few people, even his closest friends, know— 
or at any rate, remember—that Brockton’s 
hustling mayor spent three years at the trade 


of bricklaying. This, of course, was when he 
was very young—just turning 18. His father, 
George M. Howard, is a big building contrac- 
tor, and naturally he wanted his two sons to 
carry on the business when he saw fit to give 
up actual supervision of big jobs. So he 
started Harry at bricklaying as soon as the 
youngster was out of school. For three years 
the young man worked at the trade. 

While young Howard was laying bricks he 


was learning a few other things, too, but 
no thought did he give to politics. He was 
learning a trade and he wanted to know all 
about it, just as he does now when some de- 
partment head brings to him a _ perplexing 
problem. After three years Mr. Howard, Sr., 
thought the young man almost ready to as- 
sume bigger responsibilities, so he set him to 
work figuring out costs, expenses and other 
details of a big contracting business. 

Gradually the young man developed, study- 
ing the financial side as well as the operating 
end of the business. He became in time 
treasurer of the company and now has super- 
vision of most of the out-of-town work. His 
father’s concern has built some of the biggest 
buildings in this section of the state and 
Mayor Howard has had supervision of the 
work. 

It was not long before young Howard began 
to be interested in politics. In the fall of 1907 
he was elected alderman from Ward 2, and 
the following year he was re-elected. In 1909 
he was a candidate for mayor, but was de- 
feated in republican primaries by a man who 


was claimed to have the greatest personal 
machine in the history of the city. 

Still clinging to the bélief that some day he 
would be mayor of his native city, Mr. How- 
ard, a year after his first political defeat, 
went after the republican nomination again 
and won out handily. He was elected, de- 
feating a democrat, who had served a year. 
After serving as mayor for a year, Mr. How- 
ard sought and secured re-election by the 
second largest plurality in the history of the 
city, something more than 2,000 votes. 

When Mayor Howard sought a third term 
it looked easy, but the bull moose jumped 
into the fray and secured just enough repub- 
lican votes to defeat him. The campaign of 
last December is still remembered as one of 
the hottest in years, with the result in doubt 
until the last returns were in. 

Mayor Howard is considered by his towns- 
people as being a very progressive executive. 
He believes in well-laid out’ streets, well- 
equipped playgrounds, efficient fire and police 
departments, modern and _ (fire-proof school 
houses; in fact, everything that will tend to 
make the people better satisfied with life. 

He is a shrewd financier and has always 
managed to give the people most of the things 
they asked for and still come out cn the right 
side of the ledger. In his first two years as 
mayor he managed to have every bill paid 
at the end of the fiscal year, even the second 
year when he was forced to pay bills of 53 
weeks. He expects the same thing to happen 
this year. 

That there are too many lawyers holding 
down political jobs, is the opinion of Mayor 
Howard. He thinks it is time that the busi- 
ness men were given a chance to conduct the 
country’s business. He is of the opinion that 
more business men sprinkled through the leg- 
islative halls, both in state and nation, will 
result in better laws. 

Even before he was mayor, while he was 
serving his ward as an alderman, Mayor 
Howard saw the possibilities of increasing the 
efficiency of the fire department by motorizing 
a portion of it. He advocated this measure, 
and the people laughed at him. They said an 
automobile in the fire department would be a 
joke. They even accused him of playing into 
the hand of his father-in-law, who happened 
to be chief of the fire department. But he 
plugged along and finally forced the other 
aldermen to see the matter from his view- 
point. The automobile was purchased, and it 
gave such an_ efficient account of itself that 
several pieces have been bought since and 
within two or three years the apparatus of 
the town will be entirely motor-drawn. 

Not long after he became mayor he decided 
that the city was taking a chance in the mat- 
ter of its water supply, with only one supply 
pipe feeding the city from Silver Lake. He 
figured that an accident which might cut off 
that pipe would be a terrible calamity, so he 
brought about action that resulted in a 
$200,000 reservoir at Avon, always with a four 
days’ supply of water on hand, sufficient to 
tide over any emergency. This also has given 
the fire department a high pressure service, 
which’ had been agitated for years. In build- 
ing this reservoir Mayor Howard insisted on 
local engineers doing the work, and he is re- 
warded by being told that the plant is one 
of the best works of its kind in New England. 

Now Mayor Howard wants to go to con- 
gress, where he thinks he may be of benefit 
to the constituency he has served so many 
years. He has two opponents for the republi- 
can nomination, but he is doing the most ac- 
tive work. His friends say he cannot be 
beaten for the nomination, and they predict 
that he will win at the polls. He is some 
campaigner, too, and he knows how, which 
his friends say is half the battle, 


AUTOISTS 


There Is no more delightful drive In New 
England than that over the Newburyport 
Turnpike, which passes the 


Fernecroit Inn 


Famed for the Quality of Its Service. 


Prepared at all times to serve their fam- 
ous dinners of whole broiled Hve lobster 
and half native broiled chicken. Special 
large banquet hall, seating 300, for large 
dinner parties. 


Inn Licensed For Sale of Liquors. 
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FREDERICK W. DALLINGER 


Cambridge Republican, Candidate for Congress from the 8th Dist., Has Long 
Been Before the Public and Has Made Good in Many 
Very Difficult Positions. 


Elected as a republican to the Massachusetts 
house of representatives in a strongly democra- 
tic district of Cambridge, when but 22 years 
of age, and at the time a student in the HMar- 
vard graduate school, Fred W. Dallinger, re- 
publican candidate for congress in the 8th 
Massachusetts district, laid the foundationofa 
political career, that his friends and admirers 
confidently predict will bring him to the na- 
tional house. 

The enthusiasm for public service and the 
handsome record Mr. Dallinger made as a first 
year man, resulted in a re-election by an in- 
ereased majority, which was followed by two 
years in the senate. Every step in his career 
has been bitterly fought by his political oppo- 
nents, and up to two years ago, when he was 
a candidate for congress, he would have un- 
questionably again surmounted all obstacles, 
were it not for the presence of a third candi- 
date, representing the progressive party. De- 
spite this handicap, Mr. Dallinger lost by a 
mere 1200 votes. 

Mr. Dallinger was born in Cambridge, edu- 
eated there and has always lived there. He 
is 42 years old. After graduating from the Cam- 
bridge Latin school, where he was prominent 
in debating, he entered Harvard in the fall 
of 1889. His capacity for hard and successful 
work was shown by his career at the univer- 
sity, where in 1893 he received the degree of 
A. B. summa cum laude, both on account of 
general excellence and also by reason of hav- 
ing received highest honors in political sci- 
ence. In 1894 he received the degree of A. M., 
and three years later the degree of LL. B. 

During his eight years at the university he 
paid his expenses by working during the sum- 
mer and by private tutoring. He was one of 
the originators of intercollegiate debating, hav- 
ing been secretary and president of the old 
Harvard union, a member of the debating 
teams of Harvard in 1892 and 1893, and the 
manager and coach of many subsequent Har- 
vard teams. He was also president of the 
Harvard International Law club, and a mem- 
ber of many other college organizations. 

In the fall of 1893, immediately after his 
graduation from college, and while a student 
in the graduate school, he was elected as a re- 
publican to the house of representatives. THis 
popularity with the people, irrespective of par- 
ty, was shown in the handsome majority by 
which he was re-elected. 

Although the youngest member of the legis- 
lature, he soon became one of the house lead- 
ers, making his mark, not only as an eloquent 
and forceful speaker, but as a man of courage 
and independence. As chairman of the .com- 
mittee on county estimates, single-handed, at a 
time when reforms wese not popular, he fought 
the state and county machines in securing the 
enactment of laws completely reorganizing the 
whcle system of county finance. 

He was one of a handful of republicans who 
stood with Gov. Greenhalge in his veto of the 
Fall River police bill and of the Beil telephone 
stock watering bill. His fearless attitude stirred 
opposition in the state and county machines 
of his own party, and they, with the corpora- 
tions and liquor interests, which he had ad- 
ways fought, both in Cambridge and in the 
legislature, worked might and main for his de- 
feat. His own interests demanded that he 
devote himself entirely to his studies in the 
Harvard law school at that stage of his ca- 
reer, but he felt it his duty to go back to the 
legislature and finish the work he had begun 
_there. He did so, and has never regretted the 
step he took at that time. 

Mr. Dallinger has always been deeply inter- 
ested in every movement for the economic, so- 
cial and moral development of Cambridge and 
its people. As a member and officer of the 
Board of Trade, he has done much for the de- 
velopment of the city as a manufacturing and 
industrial center. For three years he was a 


member of the board of directors, for four 
years vice-president and chairman of the 
committee on public affairs, and for three 


years president of the organization. 

Mr. Dallinger has always been a staunch no- 
license advocate, and with such men as Rev. 
Thomas Scully and Rev. Dr. Beach, who be- 
came his closest friends, worked night and day 
for the cause in Cambridge. He has been a 
member of the citizens no-license committee 
ever since he was a voter, and for years has 


directed the no-license campaigns as chairman 
of the committee, in addition being editor-in- 
chief of the no-license paper, ‘‘Frozen Truth.” 

For many years Mr. Dallinger has been a 
director of the Cambridge Y. M. C. A., and 
vice-president of the organization. He was ac- 
tive in both campaigns for funds for the orig- 
inal building and the addition, and although not 
a wealthy man contributed generously and at 
personal sacrifice toward this worthy object, 


~ ~ 
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and also toward the fund for the Y. W. C. A., 
of which latter organization he has long been 
a member of the advisory board. 

Mr. Dallinger is a member of the board of 
directors of the Odd Fellows’ hall association 
of Cambridge, and was one of the incorpora- 
tors of the Cambridge Masonic Hall associa- 
tion. He is warden, treasurer and president of 
the Men’s club of the Church of the Ascension, 
a member of the East End Christian union 
and other philanthropic organizations. 

Although a busy lawyer, engaged in general 
practice and not a man of means, Mr. Dallin- 
ger has done much legal work for the poor and 
deserving people without compensation. While 
a member of the senate he secured the pass- 
age of the first firemen’s pension act, and after 
his retirement he was asked by Cambridge fire- 
men to represent them before the legislature 
in their efforts to obtain a more favorable act. 
He acted as their counsel, secured the desired 
legislation, and declined to accept any fee. 
More recently he did the same thing for the 
Cambridge school teachers, securing for them 
a much desired increase in salary. Mr. 


Dallinger also represented the firemen of Cam- 
bridge in their recent litigation over an in- 
crease and subsequent reduction in pay by 
Commissioner Cunningham. 

In all his years at the state house, Mr. Dallin- 
ger has never represented a public service cor- 
poration and has never allowed his employ- 
ment by any corporation, firm or individual 
to interfere with his attitude on public ques- 
tions. Service to the community and not 
private aggrandizement has always been his 
ideal and aim. 

Mr. Dallinger holds a high josition in the le- 
gal profession. He is a member of the council 
of the Middlesex bar association and chairman 
of the legislative committee of the MaSsachu- 
setts Conveyancers’ association. For many 
years he has been public administrator for 
Middlesex county and attorney for several co- 
operative banks in Cambridge. 

Long a student of economic and political 
questions—and through his practical experience 


well versed in the theory of government—he 
has been recognized as an authority on many 
of its phases. Harvard college conferred high- 
est honors on him in political science, and in 
1897 when Mr. Dallinger wrote a book on 
“Neminations for Elective Office in the United 
States,’’ he had no trouble in getting leading 
publishers to handle it. This book is recognized 
as an authority on the subject throughout the © 
country. : 

Personally Mr. Dallinger is of a pleasing ad- 
dress, and one soon finds himself at ease in 
Mr. Dallinger’s company. He is entertaining 
in his conversation, which eventually turns to 
the more serious questions. To speak of him as 
well versed in matters of state and country 
import is but describing lightly his remarkable — 
grasp of the important matters before the peo- — 
ple of the present day. Mr. Dallinger is mar- — 
ried and lives at 4 Hancock park, Cambridge. ~ 
There are four children. Mr. Dallinger’s fath- 
er, William W. Dallinger, was for many years 
city treasurer of Cambridge, being retired 
when the democrats assumed control of city 
affairs. 
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CHARLES S. BAXTER 


Former Mayor of Medford, Republican Candidate for Congress in the 8th 
Dist., a Progressive Who Favored Nomination of Roosevelt in 
1912, but Refused to Bolt His Own Party When Beaten. 


Republican national and state leaders are 
busy just now discussing ways and means to 
get the backsliding progressives into the re- 
publican fold once more. They are coming to 
realize that the most practical way of accom- 
plishing this is by nominating candidates who 
hold progressive views on public questions, 
who have political ideals, principles that mean 
something and whose methods are those of 
earnest citizens, rather than those of cunning 
politicians. 

Charles S. Baxter of Medford, candidate for 


~ 


- 


the republican nomination for congress in the 
8th dist., has all of these desirable attributes 
and many others besides. He is popular with 
the progressives because of his loyalty to Col. 
Roosevelt in the last republican national con-\ 
vention, to which he was a delegate. He is 
strong with the republican leaders because he 
did not leave the party, after the convention 
when the cry went up for a_ reorganization 
along more progressive lines, but went to 
work to help bring about that needed reor- 
ganization from within the party ranks. 
Many of the improvements that have been 
made in the republican party in this. state 
since the last presidential election have been 
the result of work done by Mr. Baxter and 
men like him, who took off their coats and 
proceeded to rid the party of domination by 
the reactionaries who were responsible for the 
defeats suffered in the last few years, The 
party is now in the state of a rehabilitation; 
of that there is no question. Charles S. Bax- 


ter is one of the men who has done much to 
bring this condition about. 

Mr. Baxter has had wide experience in po- 
litics, He has been on the firing line for the 
republican party in more than a dozen state 
campaigns. He has proved a_ good fighter, 
one who fights hardest when the opposition is 
strongest. He has been tried in the publia 
service and has been found not wanting. As 
a lawyer he stands high. He has been suc- 
cessful in everything he has undertaken. If 
he wins the republican nomination for con- 


gress in the 8th dist. there is every reason to 
believe that he will carry the party banner 
to victory and that in congress he will be a 
credit to his district and to the state. 
“Charley” Baxter, as he is familiarly known, 
prepared for politics and law at Harvard. He 
received his A. B. degree in 1892 and during 
the three years following studied law and was 
admited to the bar in 1895. He secured train- 
ing of four years in corporation law, from 1898 
to 1902, as head of the claim department of 
the Boston Elevated. About that time he be- 
gan to interest himself in politics in his home 
city of Medford—-Two years in the common 
council, the last of which he was president of 
that body, prepared him for the board of al- 
dermen where he also served two years. He 
was president of that board during his last 
term; By this time, he had come to be recog- 
nized as one of the leading republicans in the 
city, so it was natural that he should aspire 
to be mayor. 
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He had to fight for this honor, although 
both times he ran, he carried every ward in 
the city, democratic as well as _ republican. 
Both of his terms were characterized by an 
earnest attempt to make Medford one of the 
real centres in the metropolitan district. He 
was responsible for the Brooks playstead and 
he rebuilt the Middlesex avenue bridge. His 
big opportunity while mayor came through di- 
recting the big coal strike. The poor were 
suffering and their condition appealed to his 
sympathies. He conceived the daring scheme 
of buying a shipload of coal. It was brought 
up the Mystic river and sold to the people of 
the city at cost. He came in for a storm of 
denunciation, fostered by the coal trust, for 
having exceeded his authority, but the occa- 
sion was one that demanded action rather 
than talk, and action has always been Mr. 
Baxter’s style in dealing with a great crisis. 

Mr. Baxter, after his successful adminis- 
tration as mayor, began to take part in state 
politics. He handled the first Guild campaign 
in Middlesex county and proved himself an 
excellent organizer. Then came the campaign 
of Herbert Parker for attorney general, and 
“Charley’’ Baxter was given the responsibility 
of looking out for the Lancaster man in Mid- 
dlesex county. He did his work well, too, 
without noise, but with great efficiency. As 
a presiding officer he proved the same success 
and on several occasions he was called upon 
to act as chairman of senatorial and county 
conventions. 

Then came the big lieutenant-governorship 
fight in 1908. Mr. Baxter allied himself with 
the forces behind Louis A. Frothingham and 
with Charles E. Hatfield of Newton, under- 
took the whole campaign. He went over 
every part of the state in this contest, and 
so well did he do his work that when the con- 
vention came, the forces of John N. Cole and 
Robert Luce had been routed. 

Everything that Mr. Baxter has_ received 
politically has been won by hard work. His 
career in politics is a series of battles. ‘A 
very recent instance of his never-say-die 
spirit was when the railroad commission broke 
all precedents in throwing down the legisla- 
ture and refusing the Boston & Hastern road 
a certificate of exigency. Many of the promo- 
ters of the company were so discouraged at 
this that they were ready to give up. One of 
them, happily, conceived the idea of retaining 
Mr. Baxter as counsel, and the latter, after 
one of the most memorable railroad battles in 
the history of the state, succeeded in securing 
a certificate of exigency for the road from 
the legislature over the head of the railroad 
board. The matter was made an issue in the 
state election in 1910. 

Mr. Baxter faced the opposition of the 
strongest combination of interests at work on 
Beaoon Hill. He won, and as a result was 
retained as counsel by the Grand Trunk rail- 
road when that corporation applied for a 
charter in this state. Those who followed 
that great fight know that the charter would 
not have been voted had it not been for the 
popularity and ability of ‘Charley’ Baxter. 
Mr. Baxter backed these projects because he 
believed in them and because he thought that 
they were in the public interest; not simply 
because he was retained as an attorney. It 
is characteristic of Mr. Baxter never to under- 
take anything that he does not believe in 
and once he has committed himself to any 
proposition he works desperately to carry it 
through. The republican party has few men 
more entitled to honors than Charles S. Bax- 
ter, and few whom it would do so well to 
push to the front. 


BIG HOISTING MACHINES. 


The largest hoisting machines in the world 
are installed in the mines of South Africa, 
but outside of these, a notable installation 
of this character is to be found in the Gran- 
ite mountain shaft of the North Butte Mining 
company. This shaft is about being completed 
and will ultimately have a lift of 4000 feet. 
The capacity from this point will be 200 tons 
an hour, while from the 2000-foot level it will 
be 300 tons an hour. The hoisting drum is 12 
feet in diameter, and will be driven by a di- 
rect connected electric motor supplied with 
power from a generator set provided with a 
50-ton fly wheel. The hoisting motor has a 
maximum intermittent rating of 4500 horse 


power. 


CLOSE-TO-NATURE PLACES. 


“So you went in search of a sylvan spot 
close to nature?” ‘‘Yes.” “Did you find one? 
“No, I went into the country—but I never 
heard so many pianos and phonographs and 
automobiles in my life.’—Washington Star. 
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JOSEPH P. LOMASNEY 


School House Commissioner Appointed by Mayor Fitzgerald, Has Made 
Good in His New Position, Just as He had Previously in Other 
Equally Trying Departments of the City and State. 


When Mayor Fitzgerald, shortly before his 
retirement as chief executive appointed Joseph 
P. Lomasney as chairman of the Boston school- 
house commission, he selected a man whose 
eareer in public life extended over a period of 
twenty-five years, and one who had acquitted 
himself with honor in every position in which 
he had served. 

As head of the schoolhouse commission, Mr. 
Lomasney has lived up to his excellent record. 
He has taken hold of the work with the ease 
of a veteran and has already accomplished 
much in the public benefit. One of the things 
that has already resulted from Mr. Lomasney’s 
service on this commission, is the adoption of 
fresh-air school rooms, 

No man who has served {n the legislature 
in years has been more aggressively or more 
intelligently insistent upon advancing the in- 
terests of the young men and women of Mas- 
sachusetts who needed a helping hand to ac- 
quire an education or advancement of any 
kind. An example of this was shown when 
the bill to give the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology an appropriation of $1,000,000 
from the state treasury, to be paid out $100,000 
each year for 10 years. 


It is necessary to relate a little history to 
make clear just what happened then. There 
had been a law on the statute books for years 
which provided for 40 free scholarships to be 
awarded on recommendation of senators, one 
in each. senatorial district, to graduates of 
Massachusetts high schools. 

The law, though, was practically a dead let- 
ter. A few senators could take advantage of 
it. Others were not permitted to do so, which 
meant that the Back Bay and other social 
centres throughout the state could secure the 
privilege of a scholarship for the youth in 
those sections, but the senators’ from the 
poorer districts could not. 


When the bill of 1911 was before the legis- 
lature Mr. Lomasnéy saw his opportunity. He 
presented an amendment doubling the amounts 
available for scholarships, but stipulating that 
designation of a boy by a senator should have 
full -force of law and become compulsory on 
the school, providing the youth had in the first 
instance successfully passed the entrance ex- 
amination required of all students at the 
school. This law is now on the statute books 
and is making a liberal education in technical 
subjects possible for many boys, who, but for 
it, would be unable to secure the training that 
is now theirs. 


The overcrowded condition in the Boston 
public schools was another matter that in- 
terested Mr. Lomasney immediately after 
taking office on the schoolhouse commission 
and he proceeded to see. what could 
be done to remedy conditions. He- pointed out 
the condition to the school department with the 
result that plans are already under way for 
the construction of a new .schoolhouse in the 
West End and another in the North End, the 
two most densely populated sections of the 
entire city. The commission will shortly be- 


gin to take land for these projected buildings. . 


‘The duties and powers of the _ schoolhouse 
commission are many and important. The 
most important is the taking of land by pur- 
chase or by right of eminent domain for the 
construction of new school buildings. The 
proper exercise of this power requires great 
judgment and knowledge of land values and 
hygienic conditions. The selection of a _ site 
for a schoolhouse is an essential feature in the 
work of erecting public school buildings. 
Knowledge of land values is necessary to pro- 
tect the city from paying. exorbitant prices in 
the purchase of land. 


The commission also has supervision over 
the construction and equipment of school- 
houses. This branch of the work takes in 
many things. Mr. Lomasney, as chairman of 
the schoolhouse commission, has persisted that 
in all plans for new buildings none but the 
most modern improvements shall -be consid- 
ered. He believes that every school building 
should be fire proof and equipped with modern 
heating and ventilating appliances. 

Mr. Lomasney has put his whole heart into 
his present work. He sees in it many oppor- 
tunities for rendering beneficial service to the 
public and particularly to the poor people of 
Boston. Throughout his whole public career 
Mr. Lomasney’s first consideration” has been 


in his views upon public questions, 


er 


for the poorer class, for they are least able to 
look after their own interests, 

Joseph P. Lomasney was born in Boston on 
March 10, 1868 and graduated from the public 
schools of that city. He began his career as 
an officeholder as a member of the old Boston 
common council in 1888. He was elected to 
the house of representatives in 1890 and 1891. 
He came back to the house in 1900 and 1901, 
serving on the committee on ways and means, 
the special committee on the funeral of ex- 
Gov. Wolcott, and again on the special con- 
gressional redistricting committee. 


At the close of the session of 1901 he retired 
from the field of state politics and was ap- 
pointed shortly after to the position of as- 
sistant water commisSioner by Josiah Quincy, 
then mayor of Boston. He held that position 
some time but resigned when his brother, Mar- 
tin M. Lomasney, the well-known Boston po- 
litical leader and statesman, parted politically 
with Mr. Quincy. He was appointed superin- 
tendent of the bridge division of the street 
department by the late Mayor Collins and con- 
tinued in that position throughout the Collins 
administration. 

For some years he was a member of the 
democratic state committee and his influence 
there was just as potent as it was in other 
sections of the political field. 

He went back to. Beacon Hill in 1910 as a 
member of the senate and also served in that 
body the two following years. 

‘Mr. Lomasney has always been a progressive 


One of 


the plain people himself, he has implicit faith 
in the judgment of the people and while in the 
legislature was one of the strongest champions 
of the referendum, As a member of the com- 
mittee on cities he was insistent at all times 
that the numerous charter bills which came 
out of his committee should contain a fair ref- 
erendum to the voters, allowing them to say, 
first, whether they desired to retain the exist- 
ing form of government. 

Mr. Lomasney secured the passage of many 
important pieces of legislation during his ser- 
vice at the State House. The Boston school 
teachers owe a heavy debt of gratitude to 
him for his effects in behalf of legislation to 
increase their salaries, which finally passed. 
He was instrumental in getting through the 
act which allows the sale of kosher meat on 
Sundays by those whose observe Saturdays 
as the Sabbath, a measure which means much 
to thousands of Hebrews in Boston. 

An instance which illustrates one of Mr. 


Lomasney’s chief personal characteristics, and 
which has made him many friends and many 
enemies as well, 


is worth relating. It was 


in 1911 while Gov. Foss was in Office. The 
latter had vetoed a bill to increase the salaries 
of the overworked and underpaid elementary 
school teachers of Boston. Sen. Lomasney—he 
was then in the senate—with a well-founded 
belief that Gov. Foss was playing politics with 
the teachers, made a scathing denunication of 
the governor. from the floor of the senate, al- 
though the governor was of his own political 
faith or rather professed to be at the time. 
Mr. Lomasney detests double-dealing and 
hypocrisy and being absolutely square himself, 
could not stand by and see even the leader of 
his own party playing politics at the expense 
of the Boston school teachers. 

Mr. Lomasney has two more years to serve 
as head of the schoolhouse commission. It is 


a safe prediction to make at this time that © 


when he completes his term he will have ac- 


complished more in the direction of improving ~ 


schoolhouse conditions in the city than any of 
his predecessors. 
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H. DOWD 


Young Lawyer Selected by Gov. Walsh for a Place on the Bench of the 
Boston Municipal Court Has Demonstrated That He Possesses 
the Mental Equipment for the Judiciary. 


It would be a difficult thing to find a single 
appointment made by Gov. Walsh since he as- 
» sumed office—and he has made a large number 
of excellent appointmnest—that was more mer- 
ited or gave more pleasure to the rank and file 
of all political parties than that of Hon. Tho- 
mas H. Dowd as justice of the Boston muni- 
cipal court. 

Judge Dowd was one of the best legislators 
Boston ever sent to the state house. He is one 
of the sterling party men who fought through 
the lean years of democracy’s trials. He is al- 
so one of the best lawyers in the state, and is 
possessed of that judicial temperament re- 
quired for an impartial interpretation of the 
law and the application to that even-handed 
justice which some believe is more necessary 
than law in the lower courts. 

That Judge Dowd’s appointment will prove 
a good one for the court and the state is ‘the 
firm belief of everybody who knows him. He 
has travelled over the sea of hard knocks 
himself and knows what it is to 
trials and tribulations. His own experiences 
in life have given him a large understanding 
of human nature that is most essential in a 
judge of a lower court. 


Judge Dowd is not a believer in the old cus- 
tom of placing young offenders in prisons, side 
by side with hardened criminals. This custom, 
by the way, has suffered drastic reforms in 
the 20th century. It wa3 found that there was 
no surer way to make a criminal than to 
place a first offender in jail. The juvenile court 
was a step in the right direction, and has 
amply paid for itself in the years since its 
first establishment. At the present time most 
of the large cities of the United States are 
equipped with juvenile courts, whose judges 
in most cases are men who understand chil- 
dren and who know very well that the means 
that are employed in trying edult prisoners 
are not good methods for girls and boys. The 
establishment of the probation step was anoth- 
er great step in the right direction. But while 
these great reforms have been established in 
the trial of wrongdoing children, very little 
progress has been made in the handling of 
wrongdoing adults. 


Judge Dowd believes that the same princi- 
ple which applies to juvenile first-offenders 


should be applied in @ measure to 
adult  first-offenders. He believes _ that. 
criminals, to a certain extent, are 
diseased, that there are numbers, who, 


it might be said, are fore-ordained to be 
criminals—many whose inheritance and envir- 
onment have stamped them too definitely for 
eradicating. He understands that many first- 
offenders are led to wrongdoing by mental 
weakness brought about by extenuating cir- 
cumstances. He believes in analyzing each 
criminal individually and not in treating all 
wrongdoers as a class, to be treated alike. 

Many of the offenders who are tried in the 
municipal court are boys and girls between 
the ages of seventeen and twenty-one who 
are not really criminals at heart, but have 
simply gone astray. It requires tact and a 
large understanding of human nature to tackle 
these young offenders in a way to appeal to 
them and to let the experience of arrest be a 
helpful rather than a harmful one. There are 
hundreds to whom an appeal wisely made will 
accomplish what a jail sentence never would 
and who would be led to find very different 
ideals. A man with these views on the treat- 
ment of wrongdoers cannot help but prove a 
valuable addition to the municipal bench, and 
it is a certainty that Judge Dowd’s work will 
- be of the kind that the state needs from the 
administrators of the law. 

There are several reasons why the selection 
of Mr. Dowd to be judge of the municipal court 
gave pleasure to the rank and file of all poli- 
tical parties. The first is that he is admirably 
fitted in every way for that responsible posi- 
tion. The second is that his appointment was 
another strong indication that the practice 
that so long prevailed in this commonwealth 
of giving all the important appointive offices to 
a certain special class is going out of exist- 
ence, that men who rely solely on wealthy fam- 
ily connections and outside influences are not 
to be the only ones to be honored, but that 
the man who has worked his way up from the 
bottom of the ladder by means of his own 
ability is to have a show. 


undergo - 


Judge Thomas H. Dowd was born in Wor- 
cester on March 24, 1872, and was graduated 
from the public schools of that city. He made 
his way through Holy Cross college by teach- 
ing at a night school and graduated from that 
institution with high honors in 1894, being 
salutatorian of his class. Gov. Walsh was 
one of his classmates. The two following 
years he practiced law in the office of his 
brother, James J. Dowd, then city solicitor 


of Brockton. He entered the Boston University speakers of the party during 


of 1896, and did the 


law school in the fall 
three years course in one, graduating with 
honors in 1897. Here again Gov. Walsh 
was a classmate of his. The two were close 
friends and that friendship has grown strong- 
er with the years that have passed since. 

Judge Dowd came to Boston to make his 
residence in 1898 and took up the practice of 
law there. He quickly made a name for himself 
and won distinction in the trial of several im- 
portant cases. He practiced both in the crim- 
inal and civil courts. During his seventeen 
years of practice he has been admitted to prac- 
tice in the highest courts of the state and 
the nation. He has won the commendation of 
many judges for his ability, fairness and 
courtesy. 

He first entered politics in the fall of 1900 
as a candidate for the democratic nomination 
for the senate in the district that was then 
comprised of Wards 11, 19 and 25, which was 
then a pretty strong republican district. He 
won the nomination and was elected, to the 
surprise of the republican as well as the dem- 
ocratic leaders in the district, As a member 
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of the senate, he was independent, honest 
and conscientious. He was true to every prin- 
ciple of his party and a valiant champion of 
the masses. He supported the various labor 
measures and fought for such progressive 
measures as the public opinion bill, the refer- 
endum and popular elections. 

At the request of the late Patrick A. Collins, 
then mayor of Boston, Mr. Dowd, after serv- 
ing one year in the senate, became a candi- 
date for the board of aldermen. The democrats 
had a hard fight on their hands to obtain 
control of that body, and the mayor, believing 
that ‘‘Tom’” Dowd was about the only demo- 
crat who could be elected from his district, 
persuaded him to run. He did and won out. 
Upon the completion of his term in the board 
of aldermen he gave up politics and returned to 
his profession. Although he has not been a 
candidate before the voters since, he has al- 
ways given of his time and energy to his par- 
ty and has been one of the most effective 
the past 12 


years. He was mentioned for congress a num- 
ber of times. 

He has the sort of a personality that causes 
you to remember him, although you meet him 
but once, and then casually. In fraternal cir- 
cles he is and has been prominent. He was 
unanimously elected eaxlted ruler of the Bos- 
ton lodge of Elks in 1911 to take charge of 
the building of the new home, and delivered 
the chief address at the dedication of the new 
building. Last January he was elected out of 
1000 graluates of Holy Cross college to act as 
toastmaster at the alumni banquet tendered in 
honor of Gov. Walsh. He has been a useful 
citizen and legislator and will undoubtedly prove 
a useful addition to the Massachusetts bench, 


AND THE BABY CROWED. 
Proud father—‘‘A pin, did you say, dear?” 
Happy mother—‘‘Yes, dearest—safety first.” 


Dr. Anna Howard Shaw proposes a Maiden 
Aunt’s Day, but nobody yet has ventured to 
suggest that the bachelor uncle is worthy of 
a day. 
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FRANK SEIBERLICH 


Jamaica Plain Republican, One of the Men Who Has Been Fighting the 
Battles of His Party for Many Years and Deserves Well 
of Its Leaders in the City and State. 


One of the most loyal republicans in Massa- 
chusetts, as well as one of the most active 
young men in the party, is Frank Seiberlich of 
Jamaica Plain, who recently withdrew from the 
congress. contest in the 11th dist. in the in- 
terest of harmony and to obviate a contest. 

It is well for the republicans that they have 
men like Mr. Seiberlich to fall back upon in 
the metropolitan district, for were it not for 
their disinterested service it is a question as 
to whether or not there would be any republi- 


is that the 
and 
nobody but the leaders themselves have been 


Ey _ 7 
can party in Boston. Certain it 
party has thinned out a lot in the city, 


responsible for it. Mr. Seiberlich endeavored 
some years ago to save the party from utter 
annihilation, when he opposed the abolition of 
party designation on the municipal ballot. He 
urged the leaders not to insist upon that fea- 
ture of the charter bill, but his advice was ig- 
nored by men who should have known that 
his knowledge of the situation was apt to be 
correct and that his opinion of conditions in 
Boston was quite likely to be a great deal bet- 
ter than their own. 

The result is told in every election. The 
change made the democrats stronger and it 
made the republicans weaker. Nothing daunted, 
however by the handicap their own leaders 
placed upon them Mr. Seiberlich and those 
who have worked with him for the preserva- 
tion of the Boston republican party have gone 
right along doing the best they could under 
the circumstances and coming up smilingly 
each year to assist in the election of the state 
candidates. 

They have been successful in that until the 
last few years and they hope that in the fu- 
ture they may again come into their own. But 


the truth of the matter is that until the party 
leaders agree to accept the opinions of Mr. 
Seiberlich and the other Boston men who know 
when they advise on Boston matters, the han- 
dicap is apt to be just as severe as it is now. 

There has been too much Ward 11 in the re- 
publican party and the influential men in the 
organization have been too often only the three 
and four months’ residents who live most of 
the time on the North or South shore. Mr. 
Seiberlich is typical of another element in the 


He is one of the real bone and sinew 
of it. He is able to get out and work and 
he has been doing it for years. He has attend- 
ed to the registration, to getting the voters to 
the polls, to working in the interests of the 
candidates and has never been one of those 
who affect a cushioned seat and dole out wis- 
dom—for others to follow. 

He has demonstrated time and again that 
he is the real goods in a campaign—and_often- 
times in campaigns where the plush-cushioned 
republicans would stand no chance at all. 
Sometimes he has been called upon to wave the 
republican in his own behalf, but more often it 
has been in behalf of others. 

As a member of the legislature, Mr. Seiber- 
lich attracted attention by his abilities as a 
constructive legislator. He was _ far-sighed 
and liberal in his views on all great state-wide 
questions and voted for many progressive 
measures that were then regarded as ultra- 
radical but are to-day accepted as good sound 
doctrine by all of the leading political parties. 
He made many friends by his absolute fairness. 
It is not recorded that Frank Seiberlich, as a 
member of the legislature, ever did anything 
that savored of trickiness or unfairness. In 
debate, the rugged, off-hand debate that 


party. 


counted on Beacon Hill in those days, he was 
without a rival on the floor of the senate. He 
was never a finished orator. His speeches 
have always been of the hot, earnest, direct 
kind that are characteristic not of a rheto- 
rician but of the man who is convinced he 
is right and will never yield. That is one of 
Mr. Seiberlich’s chief characteristics and one 
that has made him many loyal friends as 
well as many bitter enemies. But it is a 
pretty sure bet that his friends greatly out- 
number his enemies. 

While in the legislature, Mr. Seiberlich was 
esteemed the friend of organized labor. This 
friendship he proved many times, sometimes 
voting for measures and introducing bills 
which organized labor favored and at other 
times by vigorously opposing certain measures 
short-sighted and reactionary, which seemed 
to bear the union iabel, but which would have 
worked a detriment to labor rather than to 
its benefit. In other words, he was a conserv- 
ative progressive who voted for progressive 
measures which he believed would be bene- 
ficial to the public and not for any proposition 
simply because it was advocated by a certain 
class. 

He is an expert on taxation and as chair- 
man of the house committee on taxation in 
his last year in the lower branch rendered 
much valuable service to the state. He did 
his work so well, in fact, that he was given 
the chairmanship of the senate taxation com- 
mittee upon his election to that body. 

Frank Seiberlich was born in Jamaica Plain 
in 1874 and has lived there ever since. He is 
prominent in all of the German societies of 
that section and is one of the leading busi- 
ness men in the district. His successes in 
business as well as in politics have been the 
results of hard work and a strong personality. 
He is a fighter who, when he goes after a 
thing, never gives up until the last bell has 
been rung. And he usually gets what he goes 
after. 

Mr. Seiberlich deserves well of the republi- 
can party. He has been a loyal worker in the 
ranks ever since he attained his majority. He 
has always been ready to take off his coat 
and go to work for the men selected by his 
party for public office and has never been 
found wanting when the party called upon 
him to make any personal sacrifices in its 
interest. 

He was one of the most energetic workers 
in the state campaign of last fall when Cong. 
Augustnus P. Gardner was the gubernatorial 
Augustus P. Gardner was the gubernatorial 
the interests of the entire state ticket and also 
put in considerable work to help elect the re- 
publican candidates for the senate and house 
from his district. 

Mr. Seiberlich is still a young man and there 
are many republicans who believe that the fu- 
ture holds much in store for him politically. 
He is of the type to which the republican party 
must turn in this commonwealth if it is to 
come back into power for he is not only per- 
sonally popular and in touch with conditions 
as they actually exist but he is also able, force- 
ful and truly progressive. It is upon such men 
as Mr. Seiberlich, possessed of the qualities that 
he possesses, that the republican party in the 
state must depend to get back into the re- 
publican fold those former republicans who 
have strayed into the progressive camp. 
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‘NATHANIEL 


C. FRANCIS 


Brookline Man, Candidate for Republican Congressional Nomination in the 
13th Dist., a Loyal Republican Whose Belief in His Party as a 
Bulwark of the Republic Is Profound and Deep-Rooted. 


One of the congress contests in this state 
that has excited the enthusiasm of the repub- 
lican organization is that in the 13th district, 
where Nathaniel C. Francis of Brookline is an 
active candidate with an excellent chance of 
winning the seat should he be selected as the 
g. oO. p. representative on the ticket. 

There are many reasons why _ republicans 
who know the politics of Massachusetts and 
of the 13th district feel that Mr. Francis would 
be the strongest man his party could put in 
nomination against so strong a foeman as his 
democratic opponent is: certain to be. One of 
these reasons, and it is the important one, is 
that Mr. Francis has shown in many cam- 
paigns, when he was actively en the line for 
other candidates, that he is possessed of the 
knowledge and the initiative to make a suc- 
cessful congressman. Another is that through 
his labors for others in the district he has fa- 
miliarized himself with the needs of the peo- 
ple there and has an acquaintance among the 
voters that would be worth much to the party 
at the polls in November. 

The latter qualification, in a man running 
for public office these days, is one that no 
leader, interested in the success of his party, 
can overestimate. It is the essence of good 
campaigning, and without it one cannot go a 
great distance as a candidate. There be those, 
it is true, who believe that lavish expenditures 
during a primary campaign can offset a large 
and favorable acquaintance. Time always dis- 
illusions them, and in such a district as the 
13th congress, and with such a candidate to 
combat as the democratic gentleman now serv- 
ing in Washington, the use of money would 
probably pave the way for party disaster on 
election day. 

All of that, however, has little to do with 
Mr. Francis’s candidacy. It is sufficient to say 
that he himself has waged a good campaign 
for the nomination since early last summer, 
and that he has behind him many influential 
men of the district. This means not only 
in Brookline and the immediate vicinity, where 
Mr. Francis has been known for years, but 
also in the far places, in the Middlesex county 
towns as well as those of Norfolk. It is apt 
to prove in the end that the vote in Middlesex 
will play a large part in determining the win- 
ner in the republican primaries, and to that 
extent Mr. Francis is far in the lead. He 
knows how to campaign, and that is a big 
item in a contest like that being waged for 
the congress nomination. 

Personally Mr. Francis is one of the most 
likeable men in the metropolitan district. He 
has always been ready to go to the front for 
others and in campaign for various. offices in 
Norfolk county he has been one of the hardest 
workers for candidates who, without him, 
would have had hard work to make a show- 
ing. He is not a politician in the sense that 
he devotes all his time to politics. With him 
it is simply a diversion. He plays the game 
because he likes it. He is an ardent and en- 
thusiastic republican, deeply interestd in the 
success of the party and disposed to do all 
within his power to advance its interests and 
its candidates. 

It was because of his love for the party 
that he first began to take an interest in the 
various campaigns of Norfolk county. He had 
always been active in the local affairs of 
Brookline. and had served on various commit- 
tees appointed for various purposes. He was a 
-selectman of that town for some years and 
held other offices, all of them charged with 
undertaking something for the well-being of 
the inhabitants or the improvement of some 
local activity. 


It was in that way that he identified him< 
self with the politics of the town in the first 
instance, and later, when he had reached a 
position of influence in the local. republican 
party, he displayed equal activity in the af- 
fairs of Norfolk county. For years no man 
did more in behalf of the party candidates 
than he. His time and advice were always at 
the service of the men selected by the repub- 
lican voters and no sacrifice of his own affairs 
was too much for him to make if it promised 
to bring success to the banners of the organ- 
ization. As a member of the town committee 
of Brookline he did more. He took an activa 
interest, not only in seeing that the party 
candidates received all the assistance that was 


coming to them, but also that the voters were 
registered and that all means were taken to 
get out the full poll on election day. This 
work, which everybody admits is disagreeable, 
is perhaps the supreme test of any man’s in- 
terest in his party. Mr. Francis undertook it 
cheerfully and that he was successful always 
is evidence of the intelligent enthusiasm he 
brought to the task. 


Mr. Francis’s time and effort have been at 


the disposal of the state committee for Years, 
and he has done excellent work in various 
parts of the state—work that the organiza- 
tion leaders were unable of themselves to ac- 
complish, but which the Brookline candidate 
for congress undertook out of love for the 
party he served. 

He is one of those republicans who believe 
that the leaders made a mistake in the recent 
part by mixing up in the selection of candi- 
dates for various places on the state ticket. 
He believes, however, that they themselves 
were under the impression they were doing the 
very best thing from a party standpoint. That 
they have learned their lesson is another of 
his beliefs and that it will be a long time be- 
fore they again undertake to rule where they 
should be satisfied to lead he is firmly con- 
vinced. 

He therefore refused to leave the republican 
party in 1912 when many who felt as he did 
on that particular subject were doing so. De- 
spite his steadfastness to the old republican 
party he is a progressive of the real type—a 
progressive who believes in the enactment cf 
laws for the multitude rather than for the 


few, in, fostering industry rather than de- 
spoiling it by law and in crushing special priv- 
ilege when it seeks to secure favors the ordi- 
nary citizen would not dare ask. 

Mr. Francis believes, though, that the proper 
way to get these reforms lies through the re- 
publican party. The democrats, he asserts, 
have never arisen to their opportunities, while 
the republicans always have. The progressives 
did not stop at mere destruction of the repub- 
lican party when they brought their own in« 
to being, but have now adopted a radicalism 
in legislation and government that the social- 
ists themselves, a few years ago, would be 
ashamed to advocate, He himself is firmly of 
the opinion that a cure for governmental ills 
must be secured throvgh the republican party 
or rot at all. That ‘s one reason why he has 
remained loyal to his purty; that and pride in 
its history, its achievemeuts and its aims. 

Mr. Francis is a native of Brookline, is a 
lawyer with offices in Boston, and is a trustee 


for numerous estates. This keeps nim busy al- 
most all the time, but what leisure he gets he 
devotes to his favorite pastime—-pul'tics, His 
election as congressman will ke hailed with 
great satisfaction by many fri2>nds, not only 
in the metropolitan distirct but all over Mas- 
suchusetts by those with whom he has come 
into contact by his work for the republican 
party during the last decade and a half, 


ENGLAND’S LEPER COLONY, 


With the late Lord Strathcona’s gift of $25,- 
000,000, the first leper colony in the United 
Kingdom will be established next fall in a 
deserted part of Essex. There are now only 
20 cases of leprosy in the entire United King- 
dom. They are isolated, but widely scattered, 
and the bringing them together for care at a 
central colony will not only assure more com- 
fort for the afflicted, but will enable new re- 
search into the disease. A specially equipped 
hospital will be a part of the new colony, 
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JAMES F. CAVANAGH 


Everett Republican, Whose Record in the Legislature Raised Him to a High 
Place in Public Estimation, Drafted to Run for 
Senate in His District. 


That the republican organization in Massa- and concluded that the evils arising from old 
chusetts is determined to win back all its lost system of negotiating small loans were too 


prestige this year is evidenced by 


several acute to be tolerated. He therefore fought be- 


things, but by none more than by the fact that fore the committees and before the legislature 
it has drafted James F. Cavanagh of Everett to to secure a change, with the result that a new 


be the candidate for senator in the Melrose- 
Malden-Everett district. 

Mr. Cavanagh is one of the big men of the 
party. He was a candidate for lieutenant-gov- 
ernor a year ago, but withdrew in favor of 
Col. August H. Goetting when it was demon- 
strated that a contest for second place on the 
ticket might result in a lack of harmony that 
would endanger the ticket at the polls. Others 
were not so loyal to the party as he, but he 
was in no way responsible for the serious bick- 
erings that afterwards resulted over other 
places. 

Mr. Cavanagh this year was mentioned for 
the nomination as attorney-general, but later, 
when the party leaders began a study of the 
legislative . possibilities, they decided to ask 
him to run for senator in the hope that they 
might redeem the district from the progres- 
sives. Mr. Cavanagh at first refused, but it 
was represented to him that his record in the 
house and in other public positions had made 
him practically the party’s only hope for win- 
ning back the district. It was then that he 
consented to undertake the task, and the way 
he is fulfilling his part of the contract should 
entitle him to great consideration from the re- 
publicans, not only now but in the future. 
This will be eSpecially true if he should save 
the seat to them, which now seems quite likely. 

It was as a member of the house that Mr. 
Cavanagh first became recognized as one of 
the first republicans of the state. He fought 
the battle of the party from the first day of his 
first term, but he also represented Everett with 
equal insistence. It was before the progressive 
movement had assumed violent shape, but Mr. 
Cavanagh stood out in those days as one of 
the most progressive members of the legislature. 

He made a study of the loan-shark question 
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law was enacted and Signed by the governor 
regulating the usury business most effectively 
and placing the loan sharks under the super- 
vision of a state-appointed official. 

That was only an incident of the effective 
work performed by Rep. Cavanagh in the house. 


Another was the savings bank law now in 
force that has surrounded. those institutions 
with such safeguards that depositors are very 
effectually protected from embezzlement of 
funds and from dishonest or inefficient manage- 
ment. : 

It was at the time of the Southbridge Sav- 
ings Bank failure—primarily due to embezzle- 
ments that covered a period of 16 years, but 
at bottom due to delinquent directors and in- 
efficient bank examination. Mr. Cavanagh filed 
the bill which changed all this. He demanded 
a special committee to investigate the failure 
and as a result of the inquiry thus begun his 
bill was included in the report and enacted into 
law. 

One result of his efforts was an increase in 
the number of bank examiners. Their duties 
were also specified and other provisions of the 
act made an examination so thorough that it 
would reveal the condition of the institution. 
Examinations were made more frequent under 
the law and other sections of it penalized delin- 
quency on the part of directors. This latter 
was the law’s strong feature, as is being 
demonstrated now in the case of the Cambridge 
City bank, where the directors will in all likli- 
hood be called upon to make good the losses 
to depositors arising from the Coleman em- 
bezzlements. 

Mr. Cavanagh was one of the early advo- 
cates of direct primaries and of other measures 
which at the time were considered unduly pro- 
gressive. He is a strong character, an ex- 
cellent speaker and a resourceful campaigner. 
Like most able men in the party he is self- 
made, having secured his education while 
working for his livelihood. He was an insur- 
ance man before becoming a lawyer and in 
both branches of endeavor he rose close to 
the top. He was one of the foremost insurance 
men in the state when he left the business to 
study law, being at the time Boston manager 
of the New York Life. His law practice today 
is large and growing, for which reason the de- 
mand of his party leaders that he drop it for 
a time to save a seat in the senate to the re- 
publicans demonstrates only that loyalty to a 
cause is to be expected from men of whom Mr. 
Cavanagh is a type. 


The Taunton Gazette remarks that the sum- 
mer resort loafer can’t be surpassed anywhere, 
except by that newly invented machine which 
works designs on three dozen pairs of stock- 
ings at once. 
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GEORGE HOLDEN TINKHAM 


Republican 


Candidate for Congress Nomination in the 11th Dist. Established 


a Record for Efficient Public Service When a Member 
of the Massachusetts Senate. 


A splendid type of the public-spirited citi- 
zen is George Holden Tinkham of Boston, a 
former leader in the Massachusetts senate, 
and one of the leading lawyers of Suffolk 
county. 

Mr. Tinkham retired from the senate at the 
end of the session of 1912 to devote himself 
to an established and growing law practice, 
and declared at that time that he was out of 
politics. Unlike most men who have held 


political office and retired, however, Mr. Tink- 
ham has continued to take an active interest 
in the affairs of government and has been 
fighting persistently in behalf of various 
measures in the public interest. 

One of the big bills before the legislature 
of 1914 was a bill which originated in the 
mind of former Sen. Tinkham. Reduced to 
its lowest terms the Tinkham proposition 
sought to prevent grafting by savings bank 
and trust company officials on their institu- 
tions. In specific language it provided that 
no trustee or director of those corporations 
might accept a commission, gratuity or other 
form of recompense for loans made by the 
It 
passed the house by an overwhelming vote 
and was defeated in the senate only after a 
fight in which much of the opposition was 
due to a misconception on the part of bank- 
ers as to the bill’s purpose. Before the legis- 
lature of 1915 convened this misconception 
will have been cleared away and the Tinkham 
bill will undoubtedly become a part of the 
statutes of the commonwealth. This is a prac- 
tical certainty, for it is legislation of the right 
kind, aiming, as it does, only at a dishon- 
est practice. The honest banking men of the 
staté are sure to get behind it before another 
year has passed. 

The Tinkham bill prohibits officers or direc- 
tors of banks or trust -companies from receiv- 
ing, either directly or indirectly, any money 
or other consideration for any transaction 
made by the institutions of which they were 
such officers or directors. A similar provision 
is contained in a fedéral currency bill signed 
by Pres. Wilson. It was Mi. Tinkham who 
suggested the idea to the congress committee 
and it is now a part of the national currency 
law. But that law relates only to national 
banks and does not apply to state banks and 
trust companies. The Tinkham provision in 
the currency act is believed by financial ex- 
perts to be one of the important provisions of 
that law, for it effects a complete separation 
of private banking institutions from the con- 
trol of national banks and is the most effec- 
tive weapon ever devised to dastroy the sys- 
tem of interlocking directorates between priv- 
ate banks and public banking institutions. 

The need of this legislation in Massachu- 
setts was seen by Sen. Tinkham when he 
was chairman of the senate committee on 
banks and banking. That committee, under 
his leadership, proposed and put through 
more progressive legislation for the protec- 
tion of the savings banks depositors and in 
the interest of honest banking than had been 
recommended by a similar committee pre- 
vious to that time. 

In the beginning of this sketch it. is stated 
that Mr. Tinkham announced, when he res 
tired from the senate in 1912, that he was 
In that connection, 
it should be said that it is extremely improbe 
able that the republican party, which is just 
now so much in need of men of canstructive 
ability, will long permit the former Boston 
senator to remain in private life. He has 
always been a great vote- getter, and he \s 
probably better known throughout the state 
today than ever before, by virtue of his 
prominence in connection with the consider- 
ation of the currency legislation in congress 
and on Beacon hill, and it would not be sur- 
prising if the republican leaders and the rank 
and file call upon Mr. Tinkham to stand as a 
candidate for mayor of Boston or some other 
important office. : 

Every since his retirement from the senate 
he has been urged to become the republican 
candidate for congress in the lh district, 
where he is particularly strong, and he is 
being prominently mentioned at tkie present 
time for a place on the state ticket. His wide 


popularity and remarkable ability as a vote- 


getter was recognized by the republican or- 
ganization as far back as 1907, when he was 
urged to allow the use of his name for mayor. 
He declined the honor. He was the only re- 
publican elected to the senate from Boston 
in the democratic landslide in 1910. It can 
truthfuly be said that whether former Sen. 
Tinkham is to figure prominently in the re- 
publican party in the future depends entirely 
upon himself, for he has the confidence and 


esteem, not only of the leaders, but also of 
the men who make up the rank and file. 

As a member of the legislature he was 
always liberal and voted for and sponsored 
some of the most progressive measures of 
the time. He had the ability to look ahead 
and realized that the republican party, if it 
was to continue as the dominant political 
power in the state, had to allign itself on 
the side of popular and progressive legisla- 
tion. Because of his attitude on such mat- 
ters he was for a time “in bad’ with the 
republican machine leaders, but those gen- 
tlemen have since seen that his judgment 
was better than theirs, for the fact that the 
progressives have made such inroads into the 
g. o. p. in the two last campaigns shows 
the far sightedness of the Boston man, 

Mr. Tinkham served in the state senate 
three years from the 5th Suffolk district. In 
that time he made a record that has been ex- 


celled by few men who have served in the 
legislature. He was the author, jointly with 
former Rep. James F. Cavanagh of Everett, 
of the small loans act which has been the 
means of putting many loan sharks out or 
business and has done much to put that busi- 
ness on a legitimate basis. Another construc- 
tive law due to Mr. Tinkham is that which 
compels the publication in a state document 
of the names and salaries of every stata 
employe. ‘The Boston payroll book was also 
Sen. Tinkham’s idea, although it was not 
provided for by ordinance until after he had 
retired from the board of aldermen, on which 
he served for three terms. He- also served 
in the old Boston common council. Another 
most important piece of legislation which Mr. 
Tinkham was the first man to get the senate 
to agree to is a bill allowing strikers to 
peacefully persuade applicants for positions 
during strikes and lockouts ‘“‘not to break the 


strike.’ He was responsible for getting 
through the senate the trades union fines 
bill. He also played a prominent part in 
the passage of the workingmen’s compensa- 
tion act. 

George Holdem Tinkham was. born in 
Plymouth on Oct. 29, 1870, and was edu- 
cated in the Prince, Chauncy Hall and Hop- 
kinson’s schools and Harvard college, from 
which he was graduated in 1894. He is a 
lawyer by profession. He served on the re- 
publican city committee for 12 years, While 
in the senate he served on the committees 
on banks and banking, education and consti- 
tutional amendments. : 


Luke McLuke says: When a man has a 
toothache it is the only genuine six-cylinder, 
drop-forged, ball-bearing, self-starting tooch- 
ache ever invented, and he doesn’t mind tell- 
ing you 80, oie ae Serres 
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PRACTICAL POLITICS 


LEON EYGES 


Assistant Attorney-General Selected by Atty.-Gen. Boynton to Fill Difficult 
Position, Has Made Good Most Emphatically, and Has Also 
Brought the Office Closer to the People. 


When the hitherto impregnable republican Law in Boston where his lectures include con- 
office, that of attorney-general, was swept into stitutional law and bankruptcy. 


the hands of the democrats along with the 
rest of the state ticket last November there 
were many who wondered whether the effi- 
ciency and high standard of the department 
would be maintained. A clean sweep of the 
offices of the assistants to the attorney-gen- 
eral and the installation of new officials was 
another thing which caused the department to 
be watched with deep interest during the past 
ear. 

4 Among the appointees of Atty.-Gen. Boynton 
was Leon R. Eyges, a lawyer who had not 
been very active in state politics and a man 
of whose .abilities the state at large did not 
know much. 

And of the three men who have been Atty.- 
Gen. Boynton’s co-workers none has proved 
himself more capable than Atty. LEyges. 
Skilled in the law, possessed of a pleasing per- 
sonality, and with the ability to display tact 
and diplomacy in the many delicate duties of 
his office, Mr. Hyyges demonstrated that he 
was the right man in the right place. For 
nearly 15 years prior to hits acceptance of the 
position of assistant to the attorney-general 
Mr. Eyges had been engaged in the practice 
of law and in that time he had built up an 
extensive and profitable clientage. 

Mr. Eyges assumed the office with qualifica- 
tions for the post that few previous holders 
of the position had. In the first place he has 
long been a close friend of Louis D. Brandeis 
and received the active support of Mr. Bran- 
deis in many of his undertakings. Again, his 
expert knowledge of law, gained from 15 years’ 
study, stood him in good stead for the duties 
of his new office. Mr. Eyges has made a spe- 
cial study of corporation law, which is inval- 
uable to him now in his present office. So 
recognized have been his abilities in these 
legal lines that he was some time ago engaged 
as one of the faculty of the Suffolk School of 


Mr. Eyges is a man who owes whatever suc- 
cess he has attained to in life not to the mere 


accident of birth but to his own initiative and 
abilities. Many men have risen high in -public 
life on the strength of having been born with 
a silver spoon in their mouth. Mr. Eyges is 
not of this type. He has worked hard and 


The Somerset Baths | 


ESTABLISHMENT FOR MEN 


AN 


ROOMS FOR COMMITTEES 


PRIVATE—SECLUDED 


faithfully to reach the high position of trust 
and responsibility that he now holds, although 
he has had the advantage of an education at 
Harvard College and at Boston University law 
school, it was at great personal sacrifice. 

He has gained signal success as a trial law- 
yer as well as being recognized as an author- 
ity on civil law, both constitutional and cor- 
poration. As to personality it may safely and 
truly be said that he is one of the most pleas- 
ing and genial men that ever held office in 
the attorney-general’s department. He is pos- 
sessed of a rare personal charm which is fur- 
ther aided by a keen sense of humor. These : 
are just a few of the things that impress a 4 
visitor to his office. 

It might also be said in passing that Mr. 
Eyges is an old newspaperman. 4 

During last year Mr. Eyges played an im- 
portant part in the settlement of several cloak : 
and garment makers’ strikes that occurred in 
Boston. At that time he was engaged as 4 
counsel for the Boston Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation which included the cloak, suit and 
dress business of metropolitan Boston, involv- 
ing a capital and business of four millions of : 
dollars and the employment of twenty thou- j 
sand wage earners. After a struggle of more 
than two months a settlement was effected | 
wholly through the instrumentality of Mr ~— 

i | 
p | 
4 
a4 
| 


Eyges whereby peaceful conditions were se- 
cured.~ As a direct result of his work the per- 
manent foundation was laid for the future ad- 
justment of all complaints on ‘the part of 
either employer or employee by arbitration. 4 

In private life Mr. Eyges is much devoted | 
to study. He possesses a fine library of more ~ 
than 4000 volumes. He holds membership in q 
the Boston, American and the Massachusetts 
Bar associations. The Boston Chamber of 
Commerce and the United States Chamber of a 
Commerce have enrolled him in their member- — 
ships. A few of the other clubs and societies 4 
to which he belongs are the Boston City Club, 
the Elysium Club, the Royal Arcanum, Knights 
of Pythias, the Elks, the Century Club, the 
Twentieth Century Club, Bostonian Society, 
the Boston Credit Men’s Association, the Bos- 
ton Press Club and the Brookline Business 
Men’s Association. He is a member of the 
Commonwealth Avenue temple, the Federated 
Jewish Charities, Immigration League, Quincy 
School association, Old School Boys’ associa- 
tion, South End Improvement association, 
Commercial law league of America, and the 
Economic club. 
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SWIMMING Pool and Plunge is thirty-five 
feet long. 


ALL kinds of baths are given—Turkish, Rus- 
sian, Roman, Nauheim and Electric Light. 


ALL kinds of electric and hydriatic treatment 
and scientific massage are given with special 
medical attendance when needed. 

A MODERN and complete barber shop serveS 
all patrons who desire it. 


THE entire building and service are under the 
special direction of Managing Physican. 


SINGLE TICKETS $1.00. 
5 SOMERSET STREET, CORNER PEMBERTON SQUARE, 


THESE baths are quiet, homelike and com- 
fortable, and contain the most hygienic and scien- 
tific accommodations that it would be possible 
to have. 


THE building is open on three sides, and the 
rooms are sunny and airy. 


THE location is quiet, and patrons can rest 
undisturbed, in private rooms if desired. 


IT is in the heart of the city, convenient to you” 


during the day or night. 


BOOK OF FIVE $4.25. 
BOSTON 


Opposite Boston Lodge of Elks and Boston City Club. Two Minutes from State House. 
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JOHN HAYS HAMMOND 


Republican Leader of Broad-Gauge and Great Ability, to Whom the Present 
Party Guides May Turn for Assistance When They 


Set About Saving the 


The time is now approaching when the re- 
publican party of Massachusetts must turn 
to the able men within its ranks for advice 
and assistance that will be worth Something 
to the party. When it gets ready to adopt that 
wise course, one of the finest men it will call 
into council will be John Hays Hammond of 
Gloucester, whose vision is keen and whose out- 
look on life is broad, rendered so by the many 


years of experience he has had under all sorts 
of conditions and circumstances in various 
portions of the world. 

Mr. Hammond is one of the most ardent re- 
publicans in the state. He is too able to agree 
with the proposition that no extraordinary sit- 
uation may be met and its obstacles overcome 
by commonplace methods. Therein he differs 
materially from some of his party colleagues, 
but he has the satisfaction also of knowing 
time will show that he is correct and they 
woefully wrong. 

It is one of the peculiar incidents of modern 
times that the republican leaders in this state 
should assume, as they have, that the outbreak 
which led to the formation of the progressive 
party and the well-nigh destruction of the re- 
publican was merely a temporary ‘‘aberration’”’ 
of which the voters were the victims. 

Mr. Hammond was one of those who saw 
clearly that it was no “aberration,” but a 
deeply significant rebellion, whose character- 
istics and intent were clearly defined. He had, 
as a matter of fact, warned the party leaders 
in Massachusetts some years before it happened 
that they were riding to exactly that kind of a 
fall. He could see it far in advance; it was 
one of the first things he did see when he 
became aware of the manner in which the so- 
called leaders of his party in this state were 
ruling. He cautioned and he pleaded, but both 
his warnings and his pleas were ignored. 

So readily did he discern the weakness of 
the republican leaders in Massachusetts that 
when he was charged with the task of organiz- 
ing the young republicans in the Taft cam- 
paign of 1908 he concluded he would work by 
himself, instead of through the state organi- 
The result is history and it is about 
the last bit of history the repubilcans of this 
state have been able to make. Had Mr. Ham- 
mond been content at that time to turn the 
interests of his club over to the party leaders 
in this state he would now in all likelihood, 
find it embroiled in the same controversies that 
have rendered impotent all other of the local 
party organization schemes. 

That is only an incident, however, but it 
happens to be the big one as tending to show 
that Mr. Hammond is not only an ardent re- 
publican, but also one who is big enough to see 
the effect of any cause. That has been the re- 
publican weakness in Massachusetts. It is 
time now that the organization turned its at- 
tention to the future. The past has gone, the 
present is what it is and the future is all 
that is left to the party. 

Most of the leaders realize now that they 
must, if they would put the party back into 
its old place in the public estimation, renounce 
all the old pomps and vanities and bring for- 
ward new men. The nomination of Samuel W. 
McCall for governor this year is one hopeful 
sign of the times. Mr. McCall may win the 
election; he may not. If he does not there is 
certain to be a house cleaning that will shear 
the republican party of many prominent per- 
sonalities that have almost become political 
landmarks. 

Such an event cannot, in any case be long 
delayed, and when it comes men like John 
Hays Hammond of ,Gloucester are certain to 
come to the front as the only ones whom the 
party can successfully appeal to for support. 
All men of that type stand for something. 
They could not ‘‘trim’” if they tried; it is en- 
tirely foreign to their makeup and they are 
too prolific of good ideas to render it politic, 
even if they could. Mr. Hammond is no ex- 
ception to the rule. He is open and above 
board always, knows why he favors a cer- 
tain course and understands perfectly why oth- 
ers should agree with him in the matter. 

That is exacthy the type of man the voters of 
Massachusetts demand. It is idle to expect that 
they can be prevented from getting what they 
wish, for if the republicans will not nominate 
their sort of candidate they will turn without 
compunction to some other party that will. 


G. O. P. in Earnest. 


For which reason the republicans can do no 
better than nominate Mr. Hammond as their 
candidate for governor at the first opportunity. 
Nothing that they could :do would emphasize 
more their ‘desire to regain lost prestige. It 
would mean, first that the little bosses who 
have been prominent in the organization for 
many years had been dethroned, and second, 
that the brilliant men who gave lustre to the 
party had not deserted it, but were still avail- 
able for service. 


Mr. Hammond has, of course, refused more 


that of being governor 
of Massachusetts—but probably not one which 
presented such golden opportunities to do some- 


attractive offers than 


thing grand for humanity in the mass. It is 
doubtful if he would refuse to serve his party 
in a crisis like the present, for serving his col- 
leagues would mean that he also served his 
people—that he had risen above his opportuni- 
ties and taken his place among the statesmen 
of his time. 

Mr. Hammond’s candidacy, could he be pre- 
vailed upon to become a candidate, would mean 
much to the republican party in Massachusetts. 
He would be the leader—and that is what is 
needed now more than ever in the past it has 
been needed. There would be no self-appointed 
guardians of destiny to step in and issue or- 
ders nor plan strategies and tactics. Mr. 
Hammond himself would do that and he. would 
make lieutenants of those who in the past 
have claimed all the wisdom in the organiza- 
tion and ruled like despots. 

Such is the type of man to whom the repub- 
licans must turn eventually. It may be Mr. 
Hammond or it may be some other gentleman 
like him, forceful, wise and far-Seeing. Should 
the party be fortunate enough to win Mr. Ham- 
mond’s consent to take the leadership himself 
it would be an excellent arrangement; if that 
were found to be impossible, the next best thing 
would be to select a man sufficiently big, men- 
tally and in experience, to attract the voters 


of the state. The suggestion, though, that Mr. 
Hammond himself be the candidate is one of 
the best that has been made. 

He is not only the foremost man in his own 
calling in the world, but he is in addition one of 
the most democratic of men. He likes to mix 
with the common people. He prefers the hardy 
fishermen of Cape Ann as his neighbors to the 
exclusive summer colonists of the North Shore 
and other localities. No American in private 
life is better known throughout the world than 
John Hays Hammond. Massachusetts, more- 
over, has no warmer admirer than its distin- 
guished adopted son. 

Mr. Hammond’s activities are not confined to 
Gloucester, by any means, although in that city 
he is regarded as one of the foremost citizens, 
not only from the fact that he is probably most 
renowned, but because of the manner in which 
he undertakes those civic duties that most men 
and many whose time is nowhere nearly in so 
great demand as Mr. ‘Hammond’s, so adroitly 
pass over to others. He is an active member 
of the Gloucester republican city committee, 


chairman of the Gilbert hospital board of trus- 
tees, and a member of the school board. Na- 
tionally also he has undertaken great civic 
duties and is at the present time chairman 
of the industrial economic department of the 
National Civic Federation, and has places also 
on the committee on safety appliances, the 
committee to reduce loss of life in mining, 
where he and John Mitchell, head of the Mine 
Workers’ union, are co-laborers, and on the 
committee on mining laws. He was appointed 
by President Roosevelt to the commission to 
study the best methods of conserving the na- 
tion’s natural resources and his work on that 
board was of the most conspicuous publie worth. 


CERTAINLY WELL TRAINED. 


“T understand you got into jail,’’ said the 
warden, ‘‘on account of glowing mining pros- 
pectus.”’ 

“I was quite optimistic,”’ admitted the gen- 
tlemanly prisoner. 

“Well, the governor wants a report on con- 
ditions in my jail. I want you to write it,’”— 
Pittsburgh Post. 


The department of agriculture forecasts an 
apple crop of more than 210,000,000 bushels. The 
commission men will take what they want 
at their own price and ‘‘con’”’ the farmers in- 
to permitting the rest to rot, 
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W. MURRAY CRANE 


Former United States Senator Still the Same Efficient Handler of Big 
Problems That He Was When Connected with 
the State and National Governments. 


-A little over one week ago there appeared in 
all of the leading newspapers a story to the 
effect that an agreement had been entered into 
between the attorney-general’s department at 
Washington and counsel for the New Haven 
railroad for the dissolution of the Boston & 
Maine and New Haven roads. This story 
came as a surprise to the general public for 
the last previous report with regard to the 
New Haven-Boston &+ Maine situation, had 


~ 


been to the effect that the matter would prob- 
ably go into the courts. 

But somehow and with little noise, an agree- 
ment had been finally effected, according to 
the story, as it came from Washington from a 
most reliable source. And it was related in 
this story that one Winthrop Murray Crane 
had had a little something to do with bring- 
ing about the agreement. It was stated that 
it was Mr. Crane who was the guiding spirit 
in the concilatory program adopted by the rail- 
road management. 

The Mr. Crane referred to, of course, is 
W. Murray Crane, former lieutenant-governor, 
governor and United States senator, and the 
report of how the agreementwas brought about, 
without any blare of trumpets, shows that 
“the little giant’? from Dalton, in the Berk- 
shire, has not lost any of his ability to accom- 
plish big things without unnecessary acclaim 
and without a press agent. 

Mr. Crane has now been out of public life— 
or, rather, out of public office for a little more 
than a year and a half. His retirement from 
the United States senate in 1913, terminated a 
public career which began in 1897 as lieutenant- 


governor of Massachusetts and which  con- 
tinued until he occupied a place in the national 
senate second to that of no man. He was a 
confidant of Pres. Rqosevelt and was the strong 
right arm of Pres. Taft. His influence in the 
senate was equalled by few. Yet he made no 
Speeches, never sought the limelight and never 
introduced any bills of his own. 

Since his retirement he has assiduousky 


ap- 
plied himself to business 


in which field he is 


- 


as great a power as he was in the political 
arena. The story recited in. the opening of 
this biographical sketch is the latest indication 
of this fact. Mr. Crane, besides being chief 
owner of the largest paper mills in the coun- 
try, the celebrated Crane mills of Dalton and 
Pittsfield, is also one of the big men in the 
American Telephone & ‘Telegraph company, 
one of the directors of the New Haven railroad 
and is interested in probably more big busi- 
ness enterprises than any other citizen of Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Whether he will return to public life as an 
active participant is a question that probably 
no one but himself can answer. It depends a 
great deal on whether the republican party 
will come back into power in the next few 
years. If it does, there is some reason to be- 
lieve that the former junior senator from Mas- 
sachusetts will be persuaded to give the party 
the benefits of his able political mind in some 
cabinet position. If not, the chances are that 
he will never again be a public office-holder. 

The reasons for this are the same which in- 
duced him to withdraw from public life. He 
could have been re-elected without any trou- 


ble. But he foresaw the polltieat overturn 
which put the democracy in the seat at Wash- 
ington and he likewise realized that, as a 
member of the minority, he would be able to 
do little for his party and it was this which 
impelled him to retire to private life, 

A man of peculiar temperament, one whose 
specialty is handling men; in planning and 
carrying through legislative and political pro- 
jects which require experience,- skill and 
patience, he knew, that as a member of the 
minority, he would not be able to exercise 
these traits and that he would have to sit 
around and watch others do things; and Sen. 


Crane is not built to do that. ‘Therefore his 
retirement. re 

This was not the sole reason, however, for 
Sen. Crane’s retirement. As the republican 


leader of the senate, especially during the Taft 
administration, his work had proved a physical 
strain. He was never a strong man physically 
and he nearly broke down on more than one 
occasion during the strenuous sesSions of con- 
gress under the Taft regime. He would have 
left the firing line long before he did if he 
could have done so honorably. ¢ 

Mr. Crane has now recovered his health and 
old-time vigor to some extent, as his activity 
in the business world indicates. And for this 
reason, it is probable that he will again be a 
prominent and powerful factor in the repub- 
lican politics of the nation. He can hardly 
remain quiescent so long as there is political 
work to do, for he loves the excitement and 
sociability of politics and he likes to exercise 
his unrivalled talent for getting men together 
and making them pull together. And there is 
every reason to believe that the republican 
party will soon bein need of this talent. It is 
a pretty safe guess that his advice will be 
sought before any important move is made by 
the party leaders of the nation. He is.im- 
mensely interested in the rehabilitation of the 
republican party and would do anything in 
his power to bring that about. 

But even if Mr. Crane should give no more 
of his time, energy or abilities to the republi- 
can party, he will go down in history as one 
of the biggest figures that the party produced 
in the nation. As a member of the United 
States senate, his name was linked with every 
important measure that came up before that 
body. He probably had more to do with the 
passage of the Payne-Aldrich tariff bill than 
any other man in the country, with the pos-— 
sible exceptions of Messrs. Payne and Aldrich. 
He served on the most important committees 
and was the real power behind the throng dur- 
ing the last six years of his service in that 
great legislative body. To relate how much he 
accomplished in the interests of Massachusetts 
and the nation as a whole would require a 
good-sized book. ‘ 

Personally, Mr. Crane is one of the kindest 
of men. He has gone out of his way many 
times to help:consttiuents of his in distress. 
Many stories have been told of his big-heart- — 
edness. He has saved many a. small business 
man from ruin. 

Mr. ‘Crane isin ‘his 61st year. He was bor 
at Dalton, ,April 23, 1853. He was a delegate 
to the renublican national conventions ’of 1892, 
1896, 1904, 1908 and 1912. He was lieutenant-gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts in 1807, 1898 and 1899 and 
governor the following three years. He was 
appointed to the United States senate on Oct; 
12, 1904, to fill the vacancy cause by the death 
of Sen. George Grisboe Hoar and was elected 
by the legislature in January, 1905, to fill out 
the term which expired March 8, 1907. He 
was elected for a full.term of siz years in 
January, 1907. 


McCLURE’S LEADER. 


The leading story in McClure’s magazine for — 
the current month is entitled: “My Story,” by 
Mrs. Charles Becker. That such a magazine as’ 
McClure’s should feel the necessity of making’ 
a leader of this story, and a colorless one at 
that, of the wife of a notorious criminal under 
sentence of death shows to what extremities 
publications that have been dealing freely in’ 
sensational leaders have to go when the mar- — 
ket is bare of the kind of stuff that they have 
been printing. Mrs. Becker was paid a tidy 
sum no doubt for a story which had no value 
and which does not add to the information, 
education or betterment of mankind only 
because she happens to be the wife of a 
countrywide advertised criminal. Mrs. Becker’s 
story, widely advertised, no doubt created a 
great sale for this month’s McClure’s, but when 
that is said all is said. 


TIGHTER SKIRTS THREATENED, 


A year from now everybody will be wearing 
white stockings, if the dyestuffs shortage long 
continues. The chief hope of rescue from such 
a catasphrophe is that German dyestuffs may- 
be got through to America by way of Rotter- 
dam before the snow flies, 
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W. CAMERON FORBES 


Former Governor of the Philippine Islands Is Regarded as a Possibility for 
Nomination by the Republicans as Chief Executive in 


Case the Party Doesn’t Win This Year. 


Some day, after the republicans have tried 
all sorts of candidates for governor and have 
lost, some republican with a little sense and 
gumption wiil suggest that if the party wants 
a man who can win and redeem the state from 
the democrats they will nominate W. Camer- 
on Forbes, of Milton. 

If they do it will be a sad day for the dem- 
ocrats and it will behoove the latter to gather 
up their effects at the state house and va- 
moose or they will get hurt moving day, when 
Gov. Forbes will move in and the democratic 
incumbent moves out. Such was the musing 
of a well-known republican the other day who 
was looking over the political situation and tell- 
ing what in his opinion the republicans should 
do if they would get back into power on Bea- 
eon Hill and get back into the public affairs 
at the state house. : 

.He added that in his opinion that, in the 
event of Mr. McCall being defeated this fall, 
some such move would be made and that it 
would meet with the hearty endorsement of 
every republican, regardless of what had hap- 
pened in the past. Republicans, he pointed out, 
were getting tired of quarrelling among them- 
selves, and if the right man comes along, a 
man of the Forbes type, the voters would, in 
his opinion, tumble over themselves to get into 
line for him. 

Mr. Forbes is not an officeseeker, and in 
all probability would not make a contest for 
the nomination. The chances are that if there 
was a real demand for him to lead and to un- 


dertake the rehabiliment of the republican 
party he would respond to the call. Like 
many other men of means, Mr. Forbes has 


given much of his time to the public service, 
and he is particularly adapted to render splen- 
did results to his party and his country. 

This he did in his great work in the Philip- 
pines, in the various capacities in which he 
served, finishing as governor-general and mak- 
ing a record of which the country, his party, 
his friends and his relatives are justly proud. 
Mr. Forbes is in his 44th year, and was re- 
cently relieved as governor of the Philippines 
and was succeeded by Cong. Burton Harrison, 
one of Pres. Wilson’s political siipporters. The 
friends of Mr. Forbes felt incensed at the ac- 
tion of the president. The summary method of 
supplanting a tried and true public official for 
a novice in the art of government was to 
them uncalled for, but Mr. Forbes took the 
matter philosophically and reasoned that the 
democratic president felt that he wanted a man 
at the head of the Philippine government who 
was in accord with him politically and sym- 
pathized with the democratic policy of giving 
the Filipinos self government much sooner 
than those who know more about the Phlip- 
pines and its people believe would be consist- 
ent with the sound policy and peace of the 
nation. 

If a strong, able, conscientious man inter- 
ested in public affairs is desired by the Mas- 
sachusetts republicans to lead them to victory 
they could do no better than keep their eye 
on the former governor of the Philippines—a 
republican of republicans, a shrewd, sound 


business man, a man of broad human sympa- 


thies, who believes in right and justice for 
every man, and in honest, clean, straightfor- 
ward dealing by public officials. He has not 
been mixed up with any of the republican fac- 


tions. He is a man of the highest standing 


in the business and professional world—comes 
from a family of captains of industry, whose 
activities in the business world made Boston 
one of the greatest seaports of the world. 
Their descendant has all of the fine, manly 
traits of his ancestors, and he has proved 


that he is a man of great executive ability by 


the splendid record he made as .governor of 
the Philippines. 

If he could be induced to take up the cause 
of the republicans he would, his friends assure 
those who have discussed the matter, put some 


of the old time vim and energy into the party 
ranks and rattle some of the old dry bones in 


a manner that would cause some of the medio- 
ere statesmen who have their hand at the helm 


to let go and allow a master mariner to sail 


the good old ship of state. 

The business world, it is believed, would be 
delighted with the leadership of such a man. 
As the candidate of the party he would also 


be the chief director of its affairs, for he is 
not one of those men who sit down and wait 
for orders from somebody higher up. ‘‘Cam’” 
Forbes, 9s he is affectinoately known, would 
be the “real thing,’’ to put it the way the 
boys do, and the party would be sure of get- 
ting the greatest awakening it has had in a 
decade. : 

Large business interests have confidence in 


him and know him to be a man who will do 
his duty regardless of whom it hits. Many ex- 
amples showing this trait of his character could 
be cited. One will suffice, however. While he 
was governor-general of the islands some mer 
chants in the East cornered the rice market. 
Rice as everybody knows is the staple article 
of food with the Filipino. Forbes heard of the 
combine and immediately set to work to gather 
in rice from other countries and arranged for 
a sufficient supply for a long time. The effect 
was magical. The rice traders let go, pock- 
eted their loss and there was plenty of rice 
at reasonable price. It would require a book as 
large as the present number of Practical Poli- 
tics to set forth the many good things done 
by Gov. Forbes of the Philippines. His neigh- 
bors and friends among the business men of 
this state have more than once testified by 
public speeches their appreciation of the great 
work in the islands. / 

If the republicans have any sense left they 
will begin to see that it is to such men as 
Cameron Forbes that they must pin their 
faith if they want to come back into power. 


His public record is one to which they could 
point with pride. His public career is an open 
book, Any citizen may if he so desires exam- 
ine it. He accepted office not for power or for 
money, but because he believed that by so 
doing he could render a service to his coun- 
try and his party. 

He is a native of Milton, a graduate of Har- 
vard, a director in many corporations, a man 
of large affairs and transcendent abilities, 
clean, square, upright, conscientious, coura- 
geous—just the type of a man to stimulate 
the voter. Not long ago he prepared an arti- 
cle for a magazine on the effect of 10 years 
of American rule in the Philippines in which 
he concluded as follows: 3 

“The record of the Americans in the Phil- 
ippines is one of which no American need 
be ashamed. It is a record on which we need 
not hesitate to dwell on Independence day. We 
have given to people unused and unaccustomed 
to such privileges freedom of speech, freedom 


of worship, 
dom of labor. We are easting off the shackles 
which held down the laboring classes of the 


freedom of opportunity and free- 


Philippines, and, with the laboring classes 
raised, we are raising all the people to a high- 
er and nobler plane. We may not as yet have © 
given independence to the Philippines, but we. 


are certainly giving independence to _ the 
Filipinos.” 

TWO OF A KIND, 
“Why do-you say Binks is conceited?” 


asked the girl. 

“Because he always wants to talk about 
himself when you are trying to get a chance > 
to say something about yourself,’’ replied the 
fellow.—Exchange. 


Steve Harrington says one thing he does 
not understand about a grand opera orchestra 
is why all the fiddlers finigh at the same time 
when they are playing different tunes, 
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PRACTICAL POLITICS 


W. B. PLUNKETT 


Adams Textile Manufacturer One of the Great Students of Economic 
Philosophy Engaged in the Promotion of New England Industry 
and Looked upon as Potential United States Senator. 


One of the great republicans of Massachu- 
setts, one who understands the policies of that 
party and the principles upon which they are 
based, is William B. Plunkett of Adams, who 
was a candidate for United States senator in 
1913, at the time Sen. John W. Weeks of New- 
ton was elected to the seat vacated by Sen. 
W. Murray Crane. 

Mr. Plunkett has long been 
the success of the republican party, 
in Massachusetts, but in the nation. 


identified with 
not only 
He is one 


of the most ardent protectionists in the coun- 
try, has been one of ,ythe most _ influential 
members of the Home Market club and has 
probably contributed as much to the success 
of republican principles in Massachusetts as 
any man in the state, 


This is all the more remarkable from the 
fact that he has never been a seeker after 
public office. He has been one of the best 


known men to the leaders, yet until he per- 
mitted the use of his name as a candidate for 
United States senator had never made an ef- 
fort even to obtain public recognition or pub- 
lic Office. 

It was as an adviser to the leaders that. he 
was known most favorably in politics. He had 
no wish to be prominent in any other way, 
for he was first of all a business man with a 
large outlook on life. His textile mills at 
Adams are among the largest in the state and 
also among the most successful. Their reputa- 
tion in the trade, in fact, ranks among. the 
highest of the country’s cloth manufactories, 
and that has always been a matter of greater 
concern to their owner than any mere politi- 
cal preferment possibly could be. 


This course has been part of Mr. -Plunkett’s 
economic philosophy. He has always main- 
tained that the success of the nation depend- 
ed almost wholly on the success of its indus- 
tries and that the greatest patriots were they 
who devoted their talents to enlarging them. 
Upon the prosperity of the productive call- 
ings, he has said, depends not only the well- 
being of the workers in those particular 
trades, but also of the people at large, the in- 
dividual communities, the state and the nation. 


He has always 
triotic duty to devote himself to his business, 


felt it therefore to be a pa- 


to give it the benefit of all his talent and to 


put into it all the energy of which he was 
master. He has never been one who has fig- 
ured or believed that the sole aim of indus- 


try was the enrichment of the man or men 
who controlled them. It has been part of his 
creed that the industry which in any degree 
made life harder or meaner for those en- 
gaged in it—in however insignificant capacity 
—was not worth the fostering. The Plunkett 
mills, for that reason, have been known in 
the textile field as among the best in the 
state in which to work. Labor troubles have 
been practically unknown in them. Adams has 
become a prosperous, pleasant town and the 
home of thousands of contented men and wo- 


men, and the mills have always kept pace 
with the times, meeting as competitors and 
beating them corporations which have 


squeezed the labor market to the last penny 
it would yield. 

That has always been part of Mr. Plunkett’s 
policy, but it has been more than that. It has 
been an outward manifestation of his ability 


to study economic phenomena and overcome 
their intricacies. When conditions made nec- 
essary the application of manufacturing econ- 
omies they were applied to the processes, to 
the factory. The result was that the industry 
itself met the market conditions and yielded 
the profits. This is in great contrast to many 
latter day manufacturers, who deem it good 
business to dispose of the product at the best 
price obtainable, after which the employes are 
levied upon to provide the manufacturers’ 
profit. 

All of that may be beside the question, ex- 
cept as it shows Mr. Plunkett’s grasp of man- 
ufacturing economics. It also explains why 
he is a firm believer in the protective tariff. 
He is not necessarily a believer in a high tar- 
iff wall, but he has always advocated a tariff 
sufficiently extensive to furnish a real barrier 
between the low-wage, long-hour nations of 
Europe and the altogether different standards 
of the American workingmen. He believes that 
the tariff is not a manufacturers’ protection so 
much as it is the laborers’ protection, The 
American producer can meet any market con- 
ditions enforced upon it by competition or by 
government, providing only that he is given 
due warning. The protective tariff insures him 
a home market, hence provides labor for the 
men who toil. Work is the big desideratum 
with the great majority of wage-earners and 
the protective makes it comparatively certain 
that work can be had. Thus it has come 
about that Mr. Plunkett, who is probably one 
of the greatest students of economic philosophy 
among the manufacturers of New England, is 
also one of the most pronounced advocates of 
the protective tariff. 

His reputation in that respect has extended 
far beyond the confines of Massachusetts, for 
there has been no more illuminating speaker 
than he before the ways and means commit- 
tee of congress during the enactment of the 
last three or four tariff bills). He was an in- 
timate friend of the late Pres. McKinley and 
when the latter was a member of congress 
from Ohio he relied to a great extent upon Mr. 
Plunkett for advice regarding tariff matters. 
Thus it came about that when the McKinley 
bill was framed Mr. Plunkett played as great 
a part in deciding on the schedules, particular- 
ly as they affected New England, as any other 
man in congress, excepting possibly the states- 
man whose name it bore. 

There are reasons why Mr. Plunkett should 
prove an attractive candidate for the United 
States when the next vacancy occurs in the 
Massachusetts delegation. Not alone his knowl- 


edge of manufacturing conditions and_ the 
economic principles that underlie them, but 
his personality, his great sympathy, his wide 


range of information and his forcefulness of 
character—all point to him as an ideal sena- 
tor. He is moreover truly representative of 
the western section of the state, and there is 
little doubt that when the next United States 
senator is chosen, should a vacancy occur at that 
time, would make him an excellent choice with 
which the republicans could go before the peo- 
ple and urge, their cause. There are many in 
the state, at any rate, who feel that he is the 
man above all others best fitted for that honor. 


CURRAN AND THE LAND AGENT. 


During a trial in Tipperary Curran made a 
scathing attack on a land_agent. Two days 
later an enraged gentleman burst into his bed- 
room in Dublin before the counsellor was out 
of bed and, flourishing a horse whip savagely, 
said: 

“Sir, Iam the gentleman you insulted in the 
courthouse in Clonmel in the presence of» the 
whole county and I’m here to thrash you 
soundly.” 

“What!’’ exclaimed Curran, indignantly. 
“You call yourself a gentleman and yet you 
mean to strike a man when he’s lying down?” 

“No, bedad,’’ protested the agent, scorning to 
take a mean advantage of his enemy and sit- 
ting down. “I'll just wait till you get out of 
bed an’ then I'll give it to you hot and heavy.” 

“Troth, if that’s the way of it,’’ said Curran, 
“T’ll lie here till you change your mind.” 

And he turned over on his other side. The 
agent laughed and the counsellor laughed, and 
he who came to whip stayed to dine and the 
pair parted the best of friends. 


A TIMELY HINT. 


Our manufacturers should so conduct their 
transactions with South America, that we can 
retain the trade we are certain to secure. It 
is of exceeding importance that we should do 
so, and it is hoped that our tradesmen will not 
be so anxious for the profit of the minute 
that they will lose the opportunity to establish 
permanent business relations.—New Bedford 


Mercury. : \ . P ‘ 
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PRACTICAL POLITICS 


SIDNEY 0. BIGNEY 


Attleboro Business Man Whose Republicanism Is of the Unfaltering Kind 
and Whose Confidence in the Party’s Future Has Remained 
Unshaken During the Bull Moose Stampede. 


The republican party of Massachusetts is 
now in the process of reconstruction. In or- 
der to regain its former strength and stand- 
ing in the old Bay State it must have the 
active support of strong, virile men—men 
who have the ability to organize and to lead. 
Such is the Hon. Sidney O. Bigney of Attle- 
boro, one of the biggest business men in New 
England, and a loyal citizen cf Massachu- 
setts who has done much to build up the 
industrial prosperity of the commonwealth 


and who has ever been on the firing line for 
the republican party. 

Col. Bigney possesses the qualifications and 
temperament that are needed in the men up- 
on whom the republican party must rely for 
its upbuilding. Apparently always -in prime 
physical condition, ever alert and. buoyant, 
full of energy and possessed of an extraor- 
dinary amount of ability and a magnetic per- 
sonality, he inspires one with the confid- 
ence of victory and the ultimate accomplish- 
ment of things. He has been uniformly suc- 
cessful in everything he has undertaken in 
the business and in the political world and 
his energy not only keeps himself continually 
on the go, but fires his co-workers with zeal 
and enthusiasm. And one of the things that 
the repnblican party in this state is badly 
in need of just now is enthusiasm. 

It is because Col. Bigney is possessed of 
all these desirable accomplishments that he 
is steadily becoming more and more promi- 
nent in republican politics in Massachusetts. 
He has hosts of friends throughout the com- 
monwealth who deem him an admirable can- 
didate for gubernatorial service. He has 
been frequently mentioned for the republican 
nomination for governor and lieutenant-gov- 
ernor and there are many who believe that 


as a business men’s candidate he would bring 
the eagle of victory back to perch on the re- 


-publican banner. 


A man’s right to public service should be 
measured by what he has accomplished in his 
own service. The man who has not made 
good in his own business or profession will 
not be bothered with the clamor of the people 
calling him to public work. By this standard 
of fitness, Col. Bigney has surely been tested 
and found worthy. He is one of the largest 


in the state and his 
is a tribute to his own energy 
acumen and not an inheritance 
from the labor and thought of others. The 
leading business men of Attleboro have rec- 
ognized his sterling commercial qualities, his 
shrewdness and his progressiveness that does 
not want in conservatism. He was president 
of the first board of trade in the history of 
Attleboro, and that organization has proved 
one of the biggest factors in upbuilding that 
community. It is in great measure as a re- 
sult of the work of Col. Bigney that Attle- 
boro has grown as speedily as it has in the 
past few years with the result that the Mas- 


jewelry manufacturers 
large plant 
and business 


sachusetts legislature of 1914 granted it a 
city charter. 

But Col. Bigney prefers to fight in the 
ranks in politics anl he has proved a tire- 


less worker and an aggressive fighter, always 
ready to-do anything in his power to further 
the interests of his party. He has persist- 
ently refused to enter the political lists as 
a candidate for any office big enough to al- 
low him to show the Bigney attributed to 
the best advantage of the state, but the call 
is growing louder and his friends are hope- 
ful that the time is near at hand when he 
will throw his gauntlets into the ring and 
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then they confidently expect to see him as 
successful as he has been in every venture 
that he has undertaken to date. 

His friends who have been urging him 
to do this contend that he would prove one 
of the strongest candidates that the republi- 
can party can put forward for he has the 
confidence of both the business mer and of 
labor. As an extensive employer of labor, 
he has treated his employes with fairness 
and consideration and has not infrequently 
appeared in the interest of the laboring man 
before legislative committees. 

But there are several reasons why Col. Big- 
ney is not a seeker after office. Besides his 
great commercial connections that demand 
much of his time, he holds that no man 
should force himself upon the voters. He be- 
lieves that no man should seek an office for 
the mere sake of title and salary, but rather 
because of a desire to serve the state and 
a feeling that he can do some constructive 
work in the public interest. Such men do not 
force their candidacies upon the electorate. 
They have to be called. 

Col. Bigney has been the spokesman of 
Massachusetts’ manufacturers on many occa- 
sions when important legislation has been 
pending, notably when he was sent to Wash- 
ington to oppose the ratification of the 
French treaty which threatened to deal a 
disastrous blow at the jewelry and other in- 
dustries of New England. The ultimate de- 
feat of the treaty may be taken as an indi- 
cation of the successful accomplishments of 
this responsible commission. 

Col. Bigney is president and treasurer of 
the Sidney O. Bigney company, president and 
treasurer of the Allison Manufacturing com- 
pany and president of the Sidney Suspender 
company, all of Attleboro, Mass. He did his 
share in placing Attleboro on the map as one 
of the greatest jewelry manufacturing cen- 
tres in the world. 

In politics, he has served the second dis- 
trict in the executive council where he gained 
an intimate knowledge of state affairs. He 
was a delegate-at-large to the republican na- 
tional convention in 1908 and in that cam- 
paign showed his ability as a _ vote-getter, 
winning out against the powers that were 
whom he did not even consult once he had 
made up his mind to run. 

This brief sketch of Sidney Osborne Big- 
ney is necessarily incomplete and only gives 
a, passing glimpse of him as a business man, 
politician and statesman. It should be suffi- 
cient, however, to prove his admirable quali- 
fications for important public service. 


A RIVER OF PORK, 

A Washington despatch states that there 
has been appropriated at various times $1,000,- 
000 for Trinity river, while at present $265,000 
more is asked for. Such sums would seem to 
indicate a river of some importance, as indeed 
perhaps it is. But this hardly accords with 
some of the information which comes to hand. 
For this river with the religious name is said 


to run through Dallas, Texas, but Senator 
Kenyon quoted “an interview’ with a Fort 
Worth man in which the latter said: 


“The Trinity neither runs, creeps, nor crawls 
through Dallas in fact it does not even hesi- 
tate. Recently an electric railway tried to 
lease the bed of the river for an interurban 
line. The Trinity river is the joke of Texas 
and today it is dry as a bone.”’ 

The river amounts to even less than the Rio 
Grande, for that has water in it part of the 
year. 


JAVA’S TEAK FORESTS. 


Teak forests in Java cover 1,480,000 acres, 
and, as the area reforested is two and a half 
times as large as the area felled in a given 
time, this magnificent stock of timber is con- 
tinually increasing. A vest of the Java teak 
plantation is alang grass (Imperata arundi- 
nacae). In order to prevent the incursion of 
this plant, as hoeing is too expensive, the 
foresters sow a leguminous plant, Leucena 
glauca, between the rows of teak seedlings. 
This chokes the alang, Keeps the soil clean 
and enriches the soil in humus and nitrogen 
and ultimately disappears with the increase of 
the forest cover. 


INTEREST 


IN CONG. SAM. 

State conventions are not what they used to 
be in Massachusetts, occasions of real political 
moment, but there is some slight interest in the 
fact that Cong. Samuel E. Winslow of Worces- 
ter has been chosen to preside over the next 
republican convention. Nobody will get ex- 
cited over oratory and platforms this fall, 
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HERBERT P. WASGATT 


Everett Man, Candidate to Succeed Councr. McGregor, a Successful Shoe 
Manufacturer and Bank Official, Who Has Come 
to the Front Through His Own Efforts. 


That the republican party is on the way back 
is an assertion that one hears quite frequent- 
ly these days. Those who cast fond looks 
back on those pristine days of republican 
glory in Massachusetts are again coming out 
of the retirement in which they have shut 
themselves since the memorable Chicago con- 
vention in 1912 and are beginning to boldly 
announce the return of the native g. 0. p. 

This enthusiasm has been demonstrated in 
various ways but probably the most impres- 
sive argument in favor of the contention that 
the republican party has been revived in 
Massachusetts is contained in the list of prom- 
{nent men who are this fall aspiring to the 
chief seats in the state government. Among 
these prominent men who have assayed the 
task of leading back the republican is Herbert 
P. Wasgatt and of Everett, a former mayor 
of the city, now candidate for the republican 
nomination for the executive council in the 
distriet which Counc. Alexander MacGregor has 
represented so faithfully and well during the 
past three years. 

Another confident statement that republi- 
Can leaders have been circulating is that the 
executive council is going to swing back into 
republican hands in 1915. This year is the 
first in the history of the state that the exe- 
cutive council has not been republican. 

In their efforts to make the next council a 
republican one the party leaders have been 
scouring round to get the best men available 
in the state who are willing to enter the field 
of public servicé. And among those who are 
considered as the ‘‘ecream’’ of republican selec- 
tions is Mr, Wasgatt. That he will win his 
fight handily is a foregone conclusion and that 
he will bring to the new executive council in 
January the fruits of his experience and 
knowledge both in private and public life is a 


boon which the governor’s cabinet will feel. 
Mr. Wasgatt has made good in everything 
lve has undertaken. In 1908 he was urged to 


enter the public service of the city of Everett 
as an alderman and he accepted the task. So 
well. did he perform his duties in that office 
that he was prevailed upon to accept a re-elec- 
tion. He was made president of the board, 
and proved himself one of the most capable 
presiding officers that the Everett board of 
alderman ever had. 

During the next year he devoted himself 
entirely to the business, but in 1911 the voters 
of Everett refused to allow him further rest 
from public service and a committee waited 
upon him to ask him to be a candidate for 
mayor. It required much urging, but when 
Mr. Wasgatt realized that it would be _ for 
the best interests of the city he accepted and 
was elected without opposition. 

During the year he was in the mayor’s 
chair Mr. Wasgatt served his city with a zeal 
which no previous mayor ever surpassed. He 
instituted many reforms in the city govern- 
ment and conducted his administration on a 
strictly business basis so that at the end of 
the year it was generally admitted that Ever- 
ett possessed as able a chief executive as 
there was in the commonwealth. 

When his term expired he was urged to ac- 
cept another year but refused. He declined 
the proffered re-election not because of any 
desire to sever his connections in public life 
but he thought that one year was enough. 
Since then he has been attending entirely to 
his business until this year a boom was got 
under way for his election to the executive 
council. As in former years, Mr. Wasgatt 
has listened to the call of the voters and be- 
coming convinced that it was for the best he 
has entered the lists as republican candidate 
at the September primaries. 

That is Mr. Wasgatt’s public career in 
brief to date. It can be seen that he has 
demonstrated in no uncertain way his abili- 
ties as a holder of office. What he will do 
in the future may safely be estimated by what 
he has done in the past. Many who know 
politics and men in politics are of the opin- 
ion that Mr. Wasgatt might rise high in the 
public service of the state and nation should 
he care to devote himself to politics. 

But as great a success as he has made in 
public life it is no greater than that which 
he has accomplished in business. He is a 
typical example of a boy who has worked 
his way up the ladder of success through his 
own initiative, pluck and energy. There were 
no strings pulled in assisting young Wasgatt 


to get his start and first impetus in the race 
of life. Equipped with a grammar and high 
school education, which is the average educa- 
tional training of the youth of today, he left 
school to enter a shoe factory as a shipping 
clerk. 

Through perservance and hard work he 
eventually rose to the position of superinten- 
dent of the factory and later embarked upon 
the career of a traveling salesman. This lat- 
ter task probably helped in no small degree 
his accomplishments as a public servant, giv- 


ing him and tact 


which 


qualities of 
he possesses. 
In February, 1896, Mr. Wasgatt decided that 


diplomacy, 


the next step of a successful business man 
would be to own a business of his own. Ac- 
cordingly he formed a partnership with El- 


more Andrews of Everett for the manufac- 
ture of shoes. Their first office was on Oliver 
street, in Boston, but before long the ex- 
panding business of the firm required more 
space than the Boston offices possessed. Head- 
quarters were therupon removed to Everett. 
Since that time it has been an ever-increasing 
successful venture until today the annual 
output and sale of goods approximate $750,000. 

It can be seen by these figures that Mr. 
Wasgatt has served to put Everett on the map 
as a city which has no mean shoe manufac- 
turing concern within its borders. 

Nor did Mr. Wasgatt stop here. Introduce 
Pres. Wasgatt, at this juncture, head of the 
Feverett ‘rust company from its incorporation. 
Being a successful shoe manufacturer it was 
only natural that he should make an equally 
successful bank president, which he has been 
and at the present time the Everett Trust 
company is as flourishing a banking institu- 


“ancestry back to Plymouth 


tion. as any to be found in the metropolitan 
district. > 
Mr. Wasgatt comes from old colonial stock 
on his father’s side of the house and on his 
mother’s side is able to trace his American 
rock. He was 
born in South Boston on Aug. 26, 1865, the 
son of Gilbert and Mary A. (Faunce) Wasgatt. 
He is a descendant on his father’s side from 
David Wasgatt of Mt. Desert, Me., a soldier 
of the Revolution, and on his mother’s side 
from John Faunce, who settled in Plymouth 
in 1623. . 
Soon after his birth his parents moved to 
Plymouth, where Mr. Wasgatt passed the firs. 
seven years of his boyhood. At the end of 
that time, however, his father located in East 
Boston and here the boy was educated, grad- 


uating from the Chapman grammar and the 


Bast Boston high schools. Mr. 
married and has two children. 

He is prominent in fraternal organizations 
throughout the state. He is past master of 
the Mt. Taber Lodge, A. F. and A. M., past 


Wasgatt is 


high priest of St. John’s Chapter and a mem- 
ber of Hast Boston council and the William ~ 
Parkman commandery, all of East Boston. — 
He holds membership in the Palestine Lodge, 
A. F. and A. M. and the Bethsaida chapter of 
Everett. 

He is also enrolled in the Aleppo Temple 
of the Mystic Shrine. His business connec- 
tions also extend to many social and _ busi- 
ness organizations. He is chairman of the 
executive committee of the Everett council of 
Commercial Travelers, treasurer of the Ever- 
ett lodge of Elks, treasurer of the Everett 
board of trade, a member of the New England 
Shoe & Leather association and of the Boston 
Boot & Shoe club. He also is vice-chairman 
and is serving. his third year as a member of 
the Everett school committee. 


LOOKS SICKLY. 


Congr. Mann is of the opinion that “if there 
is any useless body or theory anywhere at 
the present time it is the Hague Peace tribu- 
nal.’’ It must be admitted that-this tribunal, 
born of the highest motives and purest im- 
pulser, does wear a rather sickly look just 
at this time. 
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W. H. CARTER 


Republican Candidates for Congress in the 13th Dist. 


One of the Leading 


Knit Goods Manufacturers of New England and a Firm 
Believer in the Protective Tariff. 


There are many signs that the republicans 
everywhere are putting their best foot fore- 
most in the present campaign. They are nom- 
inating high-grade men to most of the offices 
on the state ticket, and the high-grade men 
are evincing a desire to become candidates for 
offices where the chances to serve are a great 
deal more pronounced than are the chances for 
honors or reward. : 

In nothing is this more apparent than in the 


~ 


grade of men who are coming forward for 
nomination to congress in those districts where 
the democrats captured the seats two years 
ago. Among the many excellent citizens who 
have entered the lists for this office is William 
H. Carter of Needham, one of the largest 
manufacturers of knit goods in the country 
and one whose election to the national house 
of representatives would mean much to the in- 
dustries of Massachusetts. He is running in 
13th dist., formerly one of the strong repub- 
lican centres, but now represented at Washing- 
ton by a democrat. 

* Mr. Carter is an ardent republican, but he is 
considerably more than a party man. He ‘is a 
firm believer in the protective tariff and his 
experience in business has demonstrated to him 
that if protection to American industry be 
abandoned the extension of those industries 
which have been nurtured by the wise tariff 
policy of the republican party will be a work 
of exceeding difficulty. ’ 

He, as well as everybody else, realizes that 
it was through the protective tariff that America 
was permitted to reach the high industrial pin- 
nacle from which she now looks out upon the com- 


mercial world. He declares that the American 
business man has no superior and that he can 
hold. his present position under any circum- 
stances that may arise or under any conditions 
that may be imposed. All he requires, Mr. 
Carter asserts, is a knowledge in advance of 
what the circumstances and conditions are to 
be. But, he says, it will be impossible for him 
to do so under a low tariff and pay the high 
wages or grant the short working hours that 


now prevail here. So that eventually all tariff 
reductions must come out of the workingman. 
The factory owner can get the orders against 
the world, but if he is called upon to compete 
with the world he will be obliged to meet the 
conditions that prevail in the countries from 
which his competition comes. The strong factor 
in manufacturing abroad is the low wage paid 
the worker and the longer hours he is forced 
to work. That last is an item that may not 
mean so much to American workingmen, who 
are no strong students of political economy, but 
to the manufacturer alone in his office with 
his cost chart and his ledger it may mean a lot. 

As the matter stands, wages in Huropean 
countries are lower by considerable than they 
are here, while the hours of labor are longer. 
It follows, as a matter of course, that the 
American workman would have to deliver more 
goods than he does now for leSs wages than 
he receives now if the American manufacturer 
is to meet and overcome the opposition that 
is the basis of a low tariff. 

That is one reason why the American manu- 
facturers are displaying such a great interest 
this year in the republican cause, That party 


has stood by them in the past, while its policies 
commend themselves to the producers of goods. 
The latter is fighting the fight for the American 
workingman. He may have his differences with 
the latter when the two sit down to thresh 
out controverted phases of the business, each 
from his own viewpoint. That is natural, but 
it follows, ‘nevertheless, that the American 
manufacturer is the best employer in the world 
and is acknowledged to be Such both by manu- 
facturers elsewhere and by the workingmen 
who have had experience in foreign. factories. 

Not all of them have had differences with 
their employees, at that, and Mr. Carter of 
Needham is one of those who have not. He is 
looked upon as one of the fairest employers of 
labor in the knitting industry and the fact that 
he gives work to more than 1000 men and wom- 
en and has kept on excellent terms with all 
of them speaks volumes for his position in the 
industrial world. 

The Carter mills are among the largest of 
the kind in the country. They are, at the same 
time, a testimonial to the business ability and 
the resourcefulness of their manager, Mr. Car- 
ter. This is true to such a degree that many 
persons in the region who ordinarily evince 


little interest in political contests are working 


hard to bring about his election, recognizing 
in him a type of man that it is highly desirable 
to place and keep in public life. 

Few persons in New England are ignor- 
ant of the Carter knit goods and most of them 
wear Carter undergarments. They have been 
on the market for many years and the demand 
for them has constantly increased until today it 
requires three factories in which to produce 
them. Two of these are in Needham,’ while: 
a third is in Springfield. 

The history of the growth of these factories, 
though, is another matter, and it is one in which 
Mr. Carter may take the greatest pride.: He 
left, school at the age of 14 years to work in the 
small factory which was the parent of the 
mammoth mills now producing the Carter goods. 
It was operated then by Mr. Carter’s father, 
William Carter, and under the latter’s tute- 
lage the present candidate for congress learned 
the knitting trade. He worked with his. father 
for some time, but 28 years ago he went to 
Mississippi, where he was made superintend- 
ent of a hosiery mill. He remained in that posi- 
tion for one year, but 22 years ago he return- 
ed to the north. 

It was then that the big start was made 
in the erection of the business that exists to- . 
day. Mr. Carter was made general manager 
of his father’s mill, which at that time employ-, 
ed 20 hands. He went at the business with a 
vim, began turning out a line of knitted under- 
wear that soon attracted attention because of 
its excellence and within a short time the 
business began to grow until it was necessary 
to enlarge the plant and engage more working- 
men, 

The growth has been continous ever since, 
until today, it requires 1000 hands to turn out 
enough product to supply the demand for Car- 
ter underwear. The concern now does a busi-’ 
ness of $2,000,000 a year, and, under Mr. Car-~ 
ter’s management bids fair to exceed that vol—- 
ume. As an evidence of the popularity attained 
by the Carter goods it may be cited that for: 
years one of the firm’s constant customers has 
been former Pres. William H. Taft. 

Mr. Carter has found time while building 
this great industry to hold several important pub- 
lic offices. He has served on many committees 
in Needham, where he was born in 1864, and 
has, besides, served a term in the legislature, 
in 1906. He was a member of the republican 
state committee in 1907 and 1908, is President of 
the Needham board of trade, a director of the 
Needham National bank and a member of Nor- 


folk Lodge of Masons of Needham, the Odd 
Fellows, Boston City club and Boston Press 
club. 


FOR SAVING LIFE AT SEA. 


It is reported that a substitute for life boats, 
which has been recommended to several foreign 
governments consists of a hollow steel globe, 
flattened on the bottom and about eight feet — 
in diameter. ! 

With 16 men inside and a supply of fresh 
water and provisions it is said that this globe 
draws less than two feet of water. A 12-inch 
ventilating pipe can be raised through the top 
of the globe when it is afloat. This pipe can, 
it is claimed, be drawn in and the opening 
quickly closed when desired. A small sail can 
be raised with the aid of the ventilating pipe. 

The inventor of this device is a Dane. He 
states that he conceived the idea on seeing an 
iron water tank afloat after a terrible wreck 
in which several lives were lost.—Popular Elec- 
tricity. 


Channing Box notes that the average man 
is never quite satisfied with an increase of 
salary unless it means less work, 
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FREDERICK E. PIERCE 


Greenfield Postmaster for Many Years, Republican Candidate for 


State 


Treasurer, Has Been Largely Interested in Banking and Business 
in His Own Section of the State. 


One hopeful sign that the republicans are 
coming back with a rush is the fact that the 
party leaders this year did their utmost to 


break the monopoly on state officers so long 
held by the metropolitan district. Not only 
did they do that, but in going into the other 
regions of the state to select a ticket, they 
gave due weight to the character and ability 
of the men available for promotion. 

It was because of this new republicanism 
that Gen. Frederick E. Pierce of Greenfield, 
for many years one of the most influential 
men of Franklin county, consented to become 
a candidate for the nomination as state treas- 
urer; and, should he be successful at the 
polls, there is little question that his candi- 
dacy will be worth thousands of votes to the 
party. 

Gen. Pierce is one of the prominent citizens 
of the western part of the state; and, in 
Greenfield, where he lives, he is regarded as 
one of the most public-spirited. It was main- 
ly through his efforts that many industries 
have been brought to locate there and in ey- 
erything that pertains to the town’s welfare 
he is one of the leaders. He is a republican, 
and one of the staunchest, and in his politics, 
as in everything else he undertakes, he is an 
enthusiast. That makes little difference, how- 
ever, when a matter that interests Greenfield 
or any of its residents is to the front. All 
men are citizens to Gen. Pierce on occasions 
of that kind and democrats as well as re- 
publicans and progressives have long sought 
his advice and assistance. That is one of the 
traits which makes him strong and it is one 
that makes him particularly acceptable as a 
candidate for state treasurer in this crisis of 
the republican organization in the state. 

Geographically he is a tower of strength to 
the party; and, although geography might well 
be forgotten were it weighed in the balance 
against ability, the attitude of the republican 
leaders of the last few years toward men 
from outside the metropolitan district has in 
this campaign elevated it to the foremost place 
in the minds of thousands of voters all over 
the state. There wasinthe past no guarantee 
that the men from around Boston who were 
selected for places on the state ticket were 
of extraordinary ability. There has been a 
suspicion, indeed, in many Cases, that such 
was not the fact. It is known, though, to 
hundreds of voters-in other parts of the com- 
monwealth that some exceedingly capable ma- 
terial has been sidetracked without even an 
apology. For that reason, as well as for oth- 
ers, geography this year is one of the most 
pressing issues in the republican primary cam- 
paign. 

The western part of the state, in 
ing the name of Gen. Pierce for 
treasurership, has made a eareful selection. 
His candidacy was no haphazard affair,- de- 
signed to stop a gap. It was announced only 
after it had been demonstrated that the west- 
ern end of the state must present its best man 
for the place to be even approximately certain 
of success. As a result there can be no ques- 
tion about the fitness of Gen. Pierce to serve. 

He has, as a matter of fact, been serving 
for most of his life.. The banking business 
of Franklin county is about as important as 


present- 
the state 


the banking business of any county in the 
commonwealth, and Gen. Pierce has for many 
years been one of the leading men there in 


that respect. He has been connected with 
the most prominent bank of the town, a con- 
cern that has handled the accounts of prac- 
tically all the business houses of the region, 
and he has established a reputation as a safe 
and conservative, yet progressive, financier 
which puts him close to the front among the 
eminent men who have in the past filled the 
post of treasurer and receiver-general in Mas- 
sachusetts. 

It was not alone as a banker, though, that 


he came to the front as a financier. He has 
been interested in many other lines, and was 
one of the most active men in Franklin 


county in establishing and extending the trol- 
ley system there. That is one of the achieve- 
ments in which he takes great pride; for, to 
those who know, Greenfield and the region 
immediately adjacent has one of the finest 
electric car services in the United Statés, con- 
sidering population and opportunities for in- 


creasing the business. It is possible from 
Greenfield to reach within a short time and 
very cheaply a score of towns whose trading 
centre is the big Franklin county town. One 
may travel into New Hampshire without trou- 
ble or delay, and as a result of Gen. Pierce’s 
foresight in the matter of trolley line exten- 
sion Greenfield has become one of the big 
rendezvous of commercial travellers, who make 
it their headquarters while working in the 


co 


territory it is possible to reach because of 


the excellent street railway service it pos- 
SeSB6ES. 
Gen. Pierce has been postmaster of Green- 


field for almost a quarter of a century, resign- 
ing the position only to conduct his campaign 
for state treasurer. He has been one of the 
model postmasters of New England, too, and 
the manner in which the office has been con- 
ducted has been one of Greenfield’s proudest 
boasts. That in itself has endeared Gen. 
Pierce to the residents of the place, and it ex- 
plains in a large measure why it is that he 
has the support practically of every voter in 
the town, regardless of whether he be a 
democrat, republican or progressive. 

Gen. Pierce was appointed to the office by 
Pres. Cleveland and has been reappointed ev- 
ery four years since. That of itself is a tes- 
timonial to his popularity, but it does not 
tell the whole story, by any means. If the 
history behind the incident were written it 
would be shown that Gen. Pierce’s contin- 
uity of service was not the result of politics 
at all, but of a demand on the part of the 


people of Greenfield, regardless of party, that 
the postoffice be kept under the same able 
management. 

Everything in connection with Gen. Pierce’s 
public and private life, as a matter of fact, 
speaks eloquently of his strength before the 
people. The same thing will undoubtedly 
prove to be true should be he given the re- 
publican nomination for state treasurer; and, 
if current opinion is any indication, it is quite 
likely that he will be. The republican posi- 
tion before the voters of the state will be 
enhanced, in any event, by such a culmination 
of the polling on Sept. 22, while, on the other 
hand, should the old scheme prevail of 
handing all the offices on the ticket to met- 
ropolitan district republicans, the party will 
have that much more to live down. 

The office of state treasurer is one which, 
in the estimation of many voters, should not 
be given to the metropolitan financiers any 


oftener than is made necessary by the pre- 
dominant fitness of the candidates for the 
place. It is argued that the Boston men are, 
as a general thing, too close to the cliques and 
rings that ‘hog’ the state deposits to make 
it desirable that they have a monopoly on 
that position. This is another matter that is 
quite likely to cut a big figure in the cam- 
paign now opening and for that reason the 
candidacy of Gen. Pierce is apt to assume a 
much yreater significance than even the geog- 
raphy of the state accords it, and that is say- 


ing a great deal in this year 1914. 


SOME HIGH BUILDING. 


“T reckon you saw some pretty high build- 
ings when you were in New York.” said Hi 
Grass. 

“Should say I did,” replied Si Hay. ‘‘Why I 
was in one building that was so high that you 
had to take an elevator to get up to the base- 
ment!’’—Exchange. 
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JOSEPH MONETTE 


—— 


Republican Candidate for State Auditor, an Ardent Republican Who Has 
Time and Again Demonstrated His Loyalty to 
His Party and His Faith in Its Policies. 


Reports from all over the state indicate that 
the candidacy of Joseph Monette of Lawrence 
for the republican nomination for state audi- 
tor is being received with great favor and 
that many prominent republicans are taking to 
it with enthusiasm. This fact augurs well 
for the future of the republican party for it 
shows almost as plainly as anything else 
could that the republican leaders are coming 
to realize that it is no longer practical or good 


( 


policy to give all the honors to an exclusive 
few, preferably those who can lay claim to 
ancestors who came over on the Mayflower. 
This narrow-sighted policy was in vogue for 
a good many years and has not yet been com- 
pletely done away with. The failure of the 
leaders to see the need of giving recognition 
to the various elements of the party as its 
membership became more and more cosmopoli- 
tan is one of the things that caused the down- 
fall of the party in Massachusetts if not in the 
nation. . 

Aside from all this, however, Mr. Monette’s 
personal ability and popularity should make 
him a candidate of exceptional strength. He 
is one of the ablest lawyers in the common- 
wealth. In 18 years as a practitioner of the 
law, he has established a reputation for abil- 
ity, honesty and integrity that has made him 
one of the most esteemed members of’ the 
Massachusetts bar. He has won the com- 
mendation of many judges for the manner -in 
which he has conducted himself in the trial 
of important cases. 

Mr. Monette is a man of progressive thought. 


He believes in liberal republicanism and not 
in the reactionary kind. He has made a close 
study of public affairs and is in touch with 
conditions. He has for years been an active 
worker for the betterment of social and busi- 
ness conditions in his home city of Lawrence. 
He has also allied himself with great move- 
ments for the improvement of conditions of 
living throughout the commonwealth. He is 
a believer in fair treatment to the laboring 


man and in the 
dustries. 

The republican party owes much to Mr. 
Monette. He has been a worker in the party 
ranks for twenty years and has taken the 
stump for various republican candidates. As 
a public speaker he has been in demand in 
state and national campaigns, particularly 
among the French-speaking citizens. What- 
ever work he has done has been rendered un- 
selfishly. He has given his efforts to help 
build up the party because he believes in the 
great principles for which it stands. He is 
essentially a man of principle. His loyalty has 
been of the impregnable kind. When the 
party began to slide downward several years 
ago, he did not get into his tent as many oth- 
ers did but took off his coat and went to work 
harder than ever to help restore the party to 
power. 

It is this trait of loyalty which has made 
Mr. Monette so influential and popular among 
the republicans of the state. This, coupled 
with a forceful character and a courage of 
conviction possessed only by real leaders of 


encouragement of home in- 


men, has given him a following in every part 
of the commonwealth, 

In 1906 Mr. Monette assisted in forming the 
Franco-American Republican club of Massa- 
chusetts and was chosen its first president, 
serving in that position two years. The or- 
ganization included several thousand of the 
leading citizens of the state of French extrac- 
tion. In helping -to form this great organ- 
ization, Mr. Monette was actuated solely by 
public-spirited motives. He wanted the French- 
American citizens of the state to take a keener 
interest in public affairs and was ambitious 
to prepare the way for the sons of French 
parents in Massachusetts to reach that promi- 
nence that has come or is coming to the sons 
of other peoples who have settled here. 

Mr. Monette, as a speaker, is equally at 
home in French or English, a talent which has 
caused him to be in great demand during po- 
litical campaigns. He is eloquent and knows 
how to win the favor of an audience. He is 
aggressive and sincere and can arouse en- 
thusiasm in his hearers. For this reason he 
is a particularly valuable man. He is sincere 
and is always willing to fight to the end for 
any principle which he believes right. 

It was not with any desire to win honors for 
himself that Mr. Monette entered the contest 
this year for the republican nomination for 
auditor. He did so upon the urging of many 
prominent republicans throughout the _ state 
who believe that his presence on the state 
ticket would help the party in the coming cam- 
paign. There are 50,000 French-American 
voters in Massachusetts and there is no man 
in the state who is better known or more high- 
ly regarded by them than Mr. Monette. 

With the gentleman from Lawrence it is 
simply another case of rendering a party 
service. He has never failed to respond when 
he was called upon to give of his time or 
energy to the cause in which he believes. He 
was a republican when some of the men now 
posing as leaders were in swaddling clothes. 
He was expounding republican principles when 
some of them were just beginning to learn 
what the republican party stood for, and he 
will be voting for the party candidates and be 
aiding them on the stump with his oratory 
when some of the men now prominent in the 
party organization have quit because there is 
nothing in it for them. 

As the candidate for state auditor he would 
be in a position to aid his party associates 
on the state ticket. His experience as a cam- 
paigner in many state and national campaigns 
would be a valuable asset and his extensive 
knowledge of state and national affairs gives 
him an insight into measures that are now 
agitating the public mind possessed by few 
republicans in the state. 

Personally, Mr. Monette is one of the most 
lovable of men. He is affable, big-hearted and 
broad-minded. For the unfortunate and 
afflicted he has the deepest sympathy and has 
always done his share toward helping them 
fight the battles of life and improve their 
condition. 

Mr. Monette is a prominent member of the 
Massachusetts Republican club and is secre- 
tary of the Lawrence Development Corpora- 
tion, a body engaged in the betterment of 
social and business conditions in the city. He 
also holds membership in many social and 
fraternal organizations. 


WAR, ACCORDING TO— 


The Enlisted Man—‘‘A chance to break the 
deadly routine of the parade-ground with some 
real excitement. In isolated cases to provide 
opportunities for military or political advance- 
ment.”’ 

The Business Man—‘‘A period of economical 
depression, often followed by large failures and 
the consequent loss of the public’s invest- 
ments.’’ 

The Volunteer—“A stern patriotic duty to 
be entered unon without inquiry as to its jus- 
lice or injustice.’”’ ~ 

The Philosopher—“‘An unintelligent and gross 
instrument far the settlement of the world’s 
unavoidahie quarrels.” 

The Historian—‘‘A logical, if somewhat re- 
grettable method of arranging the world’s 
boundary lines.” 

The Optimist—‘The natural strife of human- 
ity, tending toward the general betterment of 
the social cosmos.’”’ 

The Pessimist—‘‘The natural strife of hu- 
manity, tending toward the general destruction 
of the universe.” 

The Mother—‘‘A long vigil in an empty room 
and a memory of child voices, forever stilled.” 

The Wife—‘A husband gone, a home de- 
stroyed, and a woman’s heart broken.” 

“Nhe Seer—‘'The last great barrier between 
civilization and the millennium.’’—Life. 
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J. MOTT HALLOWELL 


Republican Candidate for Attorney General Is a Lawyer of High Standing 
in Boston and One Whose Circle of Friends Makes Him 
Particularly Strong With Voters. 


The republican party, striving to redeem it- 
self in the state, is fortunate this year in. being 
able to offer as candidates for the various 
important state offices, men of standing and 
ability whose qualifications are certain to ap- 
peal to the electorate and thereby strengthen 
the party. This is particularly true with re- 
gard to the attorney-generalship, which is the 
most sought-after place on the state ticket 
this fall. 


There are five candidates, according 


to the latest tabulation, and anyone of them 
would undoubtedly, if elected, prove a credit 
to the state and to his party. 

But the republican voters this year, at least, 
those who want to see the party victorious in 
the coming election, want as their candidates 
for the various important offices not only men 
who possess the qualifications for the respec- 
tive positions, but they also want men who, 
in addition, have the youth, energy and gen- 
eral ability to make the kind of a fight that 
will arouse the republicans of the state, that 
will chase away the glooms and furnish the 
kind of enthusiasm that makes for party 
solidarity and victory. 

J. Mott Hallowell of Newton, one of the 
ablest young lawyers in Massachusetts, is be- 
lieved by many to be the candidate who pos- 
sesses all of these desirable qualities. His 
ability to fill the office is questioned by none 
who know the man and his record as a prac- 
titioner of the law. He is young and full of 
energy. That he can put up a good fight when 
necessary he has already demonstrated in his 
campaign for the nomination. He has organ- 
ized a campaign committee that has, under 


his personal direction, done such _ effective 
work that he today is acknowledged by all to 
be one of the most formidable candidates for 
the place, although at the beginning of the 
contest his rivals all shared in the belief that 
he would not cut much ice in the final sprint. 

Mr. Hallowell deserves well of the republican 
party for he has been a loyal party worker in 
the ranks ever since he attained his majority. 
He has taken the stump for various candidates 


in past years and is considered one of the best 
campaigners in. the republican camp. 

He is familiar with the work of the attorney 
general’s office, having for eight years been 
an assistant under Atty. Gen. Hosea Knowlton. 
The latter declined a re-election and when he 
retired from the office formed a law partner- 
ship in which Mr. Hallowell was one of the 
partners, the style being Knowlton, Hammond 
& Hallowell. 

The position as assistant attorney general 
came to Mr. Hallowell without solicitation, his 
legal knowledge and his successful methods 
before the courts having recommended him to 
Mr. Knowlton, who invited him to take a place 
in the office. Mr. Hallowell was also a mem- 
ber of the congressional committee in the old 
8th dist., from which Cong. Samuel W. McCall, 
now the republican candidate for governor, was 
then sent to the national house just as regular- 
ly as his term. expired. 

Whenever his services have been called for 
by the party organization he has readily re- 
sponded, even when to do so required a sacri- 
fice of personal interests on his part. His ac- 
tivity has been at all times actuated solely by 


a desire to advance the principles for which 
the republican party stood. He is a stickler 
for principle and when he believes in a cause 
will fight for it to the end. 

Mr. Hallowell has asked little of the repub- 
lican party in return for what he has done for 
it. But there is little doubt that that party 
will look to him and men like him to fill the 
higher offices. He is eminently fitted for any 
of them and there is no question that his ad- | 
vancement would meet with the approval of 
thousands who know him. 

The gentleman from Newton is equipped 
with a splendid education, is naturally bril- 
liant, humane, honest and independent. All of © 
these qualities make him an ideal man for the 
position of prosecuting officer of the com- 
monwealth. He could be depended on to ad- 
minister the various important and intricate 
duties of that position with ability, and with 
the kind of justice that is tempered with ~ 
mercy. 

He believes that the state should prosecute 
to the limit all private interests that act in 
violation of the laws of the state. He is un- 
alterably opposed to the idea that any cor- 
poration, no matter how large, should be 
gives any favoritism. 

Mr. Hallowell’s standing in the city of New- 
ton, where he makes his home, and where he is 
best known, is f the highest. He has- the 
friendship and respect of all who know him. 
He has taken an active interest in the civic 
affairs of the city and has been prominent in 
many movements for the development of the 
municipality. He is also prominent in many 
charitable organizations and is well known for 
his interest in the poor and unfortunate. He 
has tried many cases for poor defendants 
without asking or expecting any compensation 
for so diong. ; 

Mr. Hallowell is not a politician. He is in- 
terested in politics simply because he believes 
that it is his duty as a citizen of the state to 
be interested. He is ambitious to serve the 
state and it was because of this ambition, and 
a belief that his candidacy would help © the 
party, that he went into the present contest. 

If nominated and elected, Mr. Hallowell 
would bring to the office of attorney-general a 
knowledge of the law in all its details that is 
possessed by few men in the commonwealth. 
He has figured in hundreds of important legal 
cases and has established a reputation for 
himself that gives him a place among the 
leading legal lights of the state. He is one 
of the best known and most highly regarded 
members of the Massachusetts bar association. 
He has won the praise and commendation of 
many judges by the fairness with which he 
has acted in the trial-of important cases. He 
is ever courteous, just and considerate. . He 
does not believe in the bullying tactics that 
are employed by some lawyers. He has a 
direct style that is effective in dealing with 
juries. , 

Temperamentally, Mr. Hallowell is not one 
of those who seek the limelight, nor are his 
methods such that the limelight follows him up 
and down the stage. He believes in doing his 
duty as he sees it and to do it as good as 
he can. 5 " 

‘Mr. Hallowell’s rise in his profession was no 
accident. It was the result of years and years 
of constant loyalty to a purpose—that purpose 
to develop all the latent-talent with which a 
wise creator had endowed him. He was not 
born to affluence but had to go after success 
relying on his own abilities and personality. 


-He has made his way up the ladder through 


hard work and will power, driven by a lofty © 
ambition. He has built up a big law prac- 
tise after a due amount of constant plugging — 
and hard work during which time he never 
made the mistake of suppossing that his edu- — 
cation ended with his schools days. In fact, he 

studied even harder after he left school than 
he had before. As a result, when business — 
came he was equipped to transact it. It can 
be truly be said that his success can be meas- — 
ured by his energy. The republican party will 
make no mistake by honoring men of his type. 


WILL IT EVER END? 

The great increase in the rate of taxation — 
throughout the state and nation lead many 
to wonder if we have much to show for this 
increase. New expenses crop out all along the — 
line. Many men seem to be drawing good 
salaries for work that was not thought neces-— 
sary a few years ago. For instance, there never 
was a time when elevators were nearly as safe. 
as they are now, yet the recent legislature 
passed a law relating to state inspection of 
elevators, to be paid for by the cities and 
towns.—Fitchburg Sentinel. 


Frank Quigley thinks that now that they 
have the car-steps regulated in Massachu- 
setts probably skirts will grow wider and 
high-stepping easier. 
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HENRY J. SKEFFINGTON 


Present Immigration Commissioner One of Pres. Wilson’s Best Appointees, 
He Having Been a Student of the Place’s Problems for 
Many Years as a Leader of Organized Labor. 


In appointing Henry J. Skeffington of Re- 
vere to be immigration commissioner at Bos- 
ton, Pres. Wilson selected a man well qual- 
ified for the position by training and sympa- 
thy. 

The appointment was confirmed without de- 
lay by the United States senate and Mr. Skef- 
fington has since assumed office. No one who 
knows the new incumbent expects from him 
anything but an efficient and successful ad- 
‘ministration. 

He has plunged into his new duties with a 


whole-hearted enthusiasm that has won the 
respect of the veteran attaches of the office 
and the commendation of his superiors in the 
immigration service. He plans to become ac- 
quainted with the details of his work, root 
and branch. If there are any reforms to be 
made, any red tape to be cut, Commr. Skeffing- 
ton will handle the task or tasks in workman- 
like fashion, and will be sure of his ground 
before proceeding—a commendable, but net 
altogether common, trait in a public official. 

From, the start of the contest for the ap- 
pointment as immigration commissioner at 
Boston, Mr. Skeffington had been generally 
regarded as the winner. Not only democrats 
of prominence and probity, but influential men 
from other parties eagerly sent to Washington 
their indorsements of him. The chances are 
that his appointment would have been made 
long before it was had it not been for the 
‘stubborn opposition of a democrat, who has 
not been particularly fortunate in the position 
he has taken on federal and state appoint- 
ments. This democrat is understood to have 


had concealed under his wing a candidate for 
the position; hence his opposition. 

But the president eventually made the ap- 
pointment in accordance with the wishes of 
the majority of the Bay State democratic 
leaders; and the appointment was gratifying 
especially to the organized labor members of 
the democracy, who only too often have seen 
positions made possible by their votes at the 
polls, only to be filled later by ornamental 
democrats. 

It is not generally known that Mr. Skeffing- 


ton came to his desk well acquainted with the 
general details of his work. For two years 


under the first Cleveland administration he 
was deputy immigration commissioner at 
Boston. He was then made contract labor in- 


spector at Providence, where he made a high 
record of efficiency and commanded wide at- 
tention because of the vigorous way in which 
he obtained several important convictions for 
violation of the labor laws. 

Of the new commissioner’s democracy there 
can be no question. For nearly a quarter of 
a century he has been active in democratic 
politics in this state, and always identified with 
the progressive wing of the party. The fact 
that he was one of the earliest and most en- 
thusiastic of the Wilson men in Massachu- 
setts harmed him none when the president 
was looking over the list of candidates, 

For 20 years Mr. Skeffington was connected 
with the Dougias Shoe company as a sales- 
man. When Mr. Douglas ran as the demo- 
eratic candidate for governor in 1904 his elec- 
tion was due in large measure to the famed 


“flying wedge” of campaign speakers, created 
and led by Mr. Skeffington, which covered 
the state in fine fashion. 

Gov. Douglas made him harbor and land 
commissioner, which position he held for 
three years, and during this period he as- 
sisted in the direction of considerable im- 
portant development work. His experience 
made him an enthusiastic advocate of river, 
harbor and port development. As one of the 
prime movers in the plans to boom the port 
of Boston, he is firm in the belief that Boston 
is on her way to high rank as a business and 
trade port of the world. 

Commr. SkKeffington has long been active in 
labor circles. He has been secretary and 
treasurer of the International Boot & Shoe 
Workers’ Union, has been sent as delegate to 
several general conventions and has been a 
delegate to the national conventions of the 
American Federation of Labor. He also has 
been active in securing much of the progres- 
sive labor legislation passed in recent years. 

The new commissioner was born in Marys- 
ville, Cal., in 1858. His parents went to 
Pennsylvania shortly after his birth, and later 
came to Boston. He is married and has four 
children. He is one of Revere’s first citizens, 
having been a resident of that town for nearly 
20 years. He has served as moderator of Re- 
vere town meetings on many occasions, and 
there is a saying that if a man can ‘‘get by” 
as moderator of a Revere town meeting more 
than once, he is qualified for any office, up 
to and including the presidency. 

Just now Mr. Skeffington is attending to his 
duties as immigration commissicner at Boston 
and giving universal satisfaction. 


KIND OF LEADERSHIP. 

The Hartford Courant, which takes’ slight 
comfort in the modernism of American politics, 
has the courage of its views including William 
Barnes, chairman of the New York republican 
state committee, about to retire, saying:— 

When it comes down to mere facts, and 
leaves unproved charges alone, Mr. Barnes will 
be found to be a strong, able, resourceful man 
of large executive ability, a naturally com- 
manding figure with choice social qualities. He 
has been very helpful to his party when it 
needed him. With the usual gratitude of par- 
ties, it will now cheerfully dispense with his 
services. The ‘public doesn’t want leaders 
these days, but by and by it will. 

The personal depiction is just enough—the 
real issue concerns the kind of leadership the 
party wants, comments the Springfield Repub- 
lican. 


IDEA OF ACTING. 

“After a couple of years’ absence from home 
I was playing in a city nearby and I invited 
my father to come over and see the show,” 
relates Laurence Wheat, the actor. 

“When the last curtain had rung down he 
came back on the stage to see me, and while 
we were chatting the treasurer appeared at 
the door of my dressing room and handed me 
my pay envelonve. Dad saw the figures on the 
outside and his eyes sparkled. 

“My boy,’ he said, ‘you don’t tell me you 
get that much every week, do you?’ 

“<“That’s right, dad,’ I replied. 

“well, well,’ said the old gentleman 
thoughtfully, ‘is that so? What other chores 
do you have to do besides actin’?’—Every- 


HIS 


» body’s. 


HELPING THE EDITOR. 

This story is told by the editor of an Ontario 
weekly. He thinks a lot of his wife. Recently 
he took her to the big city, and there she was 
the guest of a woman who assumed a rather 
patronizing air. ; 

“So your husband is an editor?’ the hostess 
inquired. 

PY ess: 

“Since you have no children you must have 
considerable leisure time on your hands. I 
dare say you assist him now and then in his 
editorial work.” 

“Oh, yes,’’ asserted the wife, who is rated to 
be a good cook. “I edit nearly all his inside 
matter.”’ 


BOOMS. 


You see, it’s like this. During periods of 
depression people economize and save. All of 
a. sudden the world discovers that it is out of 
everything and everybody wants to be attend- 
ed to at once. This keeps all the rest busy 
supplying the demand—and we can’t enlist the 
services of enough fingers to do all the work 
required. It is from the warp and woof of 
such things as this that booms are fashioned. 
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DANIEL H. 


COAKLEY 


Lawyer of Great Ability Whose Career in Journalism and in the Courts Has 


Been an Inspiration to Many 


Young Members of the Bar 


and Set a Fast Pace for Many Older Attorneys. 


In the years that Daniel H. Coakley 
has been winning his way in the world, in all 
the things that he has undertaken to do and 
has done so well, in all the prizes he has won 
in politics and in business, there is 


25 


in law, 


nothing he prizes more than a document that 
is framed and hangs in his study at his home 
railway 


in Brighton. It is a street conduc- 


tor’s 


license on the back of which is this en- 
dorsement: 
Discharged for neglect of duty. ; 
William A. Bancroft, Supt. 
This document was handed to Daniel H. 


Coakley at the conclusion of a strike on the 
Middlesex Street railway, now the Cambridge 
division of the Boston Elevated Street Railway 
company. Daniel H. Coakley was a conductor 
and was one of the leaders of the strike for 
better wages for the men and more humane 
treatment by the company. That ended Mr. 
Coakley’s railroading, but it didn’t end his 
dealings with railways. 

Street railroading was not his ambition. He 
went into it ringing fares from the rear plat- 
form because it was one of the first available 
positions opened to a young man who wanted 
to work and didn’t have a family. tree back of 
him or a bank account to fall back on. 

The Coakley family, like a lot of other self- 
respecting, ambitious Irish families had to 
work to get on in the world. Sometimes such 
families can’t be too fussy over the kind of 
work they will do, but work they must and 
the subject of this sketch is an example of 


the old saying that work never hurt anybody. 

Before taking up the law, Daniel H. Coak- 
ley tried his hand at many things. He drove 
team, tended bar and finally blossomed out as 
a New York newspaper man and Massachusetts 
legislator. He made good in all of these voca- 
tions, and is not ashamed to acknowledge 
that he tried various things before he made 
up his mind to try the law and made a suc- 
cess of it. 


While studying law, he dabbled in polities, 
went to the legislature from Cambridge and 
made some of the older members like ‘‘Gene”’ 
Moriarty and and ‘‘Jim’’ Mellen on his side of 
the house in those days sit up and take notice. 
He was only a young fellow. *Almost every 
other legislator was willing to sit at Mellen’s 
feet and learn from him the way to do things, 
but “Dan” Coakley, without being offensive, 
soon made it plain to the sage of Worcester 
that he had a mind of his own and that he 
proposed to use it in deciding his attitude on 
legislation. 

There was fire and vim in the young Cam- 
bridge legislator, and when he got up to speak 
the rest of the house paid attention. He was 
always gentlemanly in his conduct and polite 
in his language, just as he is today in court 
the polished advocate that he is, but he had 
a determined way of saying things that left 
no doubts on the minds of those who heard 
him that he meant just what he said. 

And it is this varied experience that he 
has had that has stood by him in his law 
practice. He had touched elbows with the 
workers of the community and with the pro- 
fessional men of the country—knew human 
nature well before he began practicing law. 
Mr. Coakley has tried more tort cases against 
the Elevated road than any other Boston law- 
yer and he has had more success than any 
other Boston lawyer. It’s one of his speciali- 


ties. Every time he gets a big verdict against 
the Elevated he says with a wink of his 
roguish eye that he feels bad—Gen. Bancroft 
was so kind to him some years ago when he 
fired him off the rear end of that Cambridge 
car. 

Like most good all-round lawyers Daniel H. 
Coakley got his great reputation as a criminal 
lawyer. He has been in some big cases where 
there were big fees, but he doesn’t like to get 
into the criminal courts and will not unless 
the fee is attractive. He prefers the civil 
side of the law. But whether he is in the 
criminal or civil session Mr. Coakley’s clients 
are assured of one of the ablest lawyers in 
the state. Even judges join in this high 
opinion of the legal abilities of ‘‘Dan’’ Coakley. 
He gets big verdicts and many acquittals, He 
is acknowledged to be one of the shrewdest 
and ablest cross-examiners in the state. He 
is a master at approaching a witness and 
drawing unwilling statements from him. 

With a jury Mr. Coakley is at home. He 
gets right down to brass tacks in his argu- 
ments—doesn’t use much eloquence—just hard 
facts put into language that the layman can 
understand without the aid of a dictionary and 
he appeals to their common sense. Nine times 
out of ten if he doesn’t win he has a majority 
of the men in the jury box with him, 

Judges and clerks connected with the courts 
in which Mr. Coakley practices have great re- 
spect for him. He is not one of those whom 
the courts have to threaten to fine for con- 
tempt unless he sits down when he has an 
argument with the court over the rights of 
his client, but he presents his argument in 
respectful language and stands by his guns 
and the rights of his client if he and the court 
should differ over the procedure or question his 
rights. 

His pastime is politics. He likes politics and 
he likes some politicians. Those he likes know 
it as well as those he dislikes. 

He also sticks to the horse and asks no bet- 
ter fun than sitting behind his favorite mare 
and driving in and out of town. In addition 
“Dan’’ Coakley is a. family man. He loves 
his fireside and his charming wife and chil- 
dren. And he also loves his friends, and they 
love him, let it be said. Friendship to him 
means more than a name. It means that if a 
friend needs him he will go the limit for him. 

“Dan” didn’t support Mayor Curley last Jan- 
uary and he wouldn’t kow-tow to him as a 
member of the park board. Sooner than do 
that which he didn’t believe in he resigned, 
but he didn’t squeal when City hall was put- 
ting the screws on him. He is too game for 
that. He got up, got out and got under his 
own figvine when he couldn’t do what Mayor 
Curley wanted him to do. 

His associates at the bar and even his oppo- 
nents in politics will tell you that no more 
honorable opponent lives than ‘‘Dan’’ Coak- 
ley. He regards his word as his bond and 
he will not break that word once given to 
high or low, rich or poor. Because of his high 
standing at the bar, Mr. Coakley has a splen- 
did clientele. Indeed, he turns enough busi- 
ness away from his office to keep an average 
law firm busy. 

And what he has accomplished he has done 
by his own perseverance and good sense. Self- 
educated and self-made, with no university or 
law school training, he has won a name and 
reputation for himself that ought to be an 
inspiration to others similarly situated in early 
life which his family, relatives and friends 
are justly proud of. 


HEADING OFF SULZER. 

If Barnes’s machine or Murphy’s machine had 
undertaken to tear up the direct primary law 
and appoint a candidate for governor, says the 
New York World, that would have been boss 
rule. When Roosevelt’s machine does it, that 
is the emanicipation of the people from ma- 
chine government. 

It may be doubted, however, whether the 
Davenport candidacy will make a much strong- 
er appeal to the rank and file of the Pro- 
gressive party than did the Tinman candidacy. 
Davenport is Boss Roosevelt’s last chance to 
stop the nomination of Sulzer; but the pri- 
maries and not the Utica conference will de- 
cide who is to be the official progressive can- 
didate for governor. 

In the present temper of the party it is as 
likely to be Sulzer as Davenport. Nor is it 
strange that so many progressives should be- 
lieve that they have found in William Sulzer 
a worthy successor to Theodore Roosevelt as 
the standard bearer of the party. 


HE’LL BE THERE. 

‘Tf Cong. Treadway fails to attend the Great 
Barrington fair,’ says the Pittsfield Eagle, 
“friends will certainly make anxious inquiries 
about the condition of his health.” 
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HENRY J. CUNNINGHAM 


Cambridge Commissioner of Public Safety, One of the Foremost Men in the 
Country in His Calling, Has Reorganized the Police and Fire 
Departments of His City on an Efficiency Basis, 


To step into an office, newly created and 
combining two such important departments of 
a city as the police and fire departments and 
within one year place things in a smoothly 
running plan, despite a threatening deficit 
of close to $25,000, or nearly one-tenth of the 
annual appropriation, requires a man of 
brains, judgment and foresight. To handle 
the affairs of the combined departments, and 
within another year place both on the plane 
of efficiency, hold within the financial bounds, 
and in addition bring about many needed 
improvements, which of themselves spell ex- 
penditure of money, emphasize the fact that 
the head of such combined departments must 
possess the brains, judgment and _ foresight 
which go toward making a _ successful exe- 
cutive. : 

In a nutshell one gets an insight into the 
character and makeup of Henry J. Cunning- 


ham, commissioner of public safety for the 
city of Cambridge. Appointed in July, 1912, 
and at the time generally accepted as’ the 


proper man for the executive head of the 
police and fire departments, which were at 
that time consolidated under an act of the 
legislature, the value of the choice of Mayor 
Barry, who held office that year, has display- 
ed itself beyond question. 

For years both the police and fire depart- 
ments of Cambridge were the football of pol- 
itics. Matters grew worse and worse. But 
one remedy lay, and that to take the de- 
partments out of politics. Democrats and re- 
publicans alike agreed. 

Mayor Barry made the appointment in 1912, 
and Mayor Good came into office in 1914. No 
change in the department of public safety, 
and that of itself speaks highly for Mr. Cun- 
ningham., Somewhat of a political plum, with 
its salary of $3,500, the office of commission- 
er attracted many, but Mayor Good made no 
change. In the face of a demand for the 
removal of the commissioner, on alleged 
charges of neglect of duty, Mayor Good flat- 
ly refused, publicly stating that Mr. Cunning- 
ham was fearlessly and impartially doing his 
duty to his utmost. And-the mayor’s feel- 
ing is shared by the great majority of citi- 
zens in the University city. 

Peeved perhaps because their power of 
mixing in police and fire department affairs 
had been taken away by the new act, the 
Cambridge aldermen and members of the com- 
mon council several weeks before the com- 
missioner took office, threw an obstacle in 
the way of a _ successful administration by 
raising the salaries of the police and fire- 
men, putting an unexpected burden of near- 
ly $25,000 on the department. The act pro- 
vided that the department expenditures should 
be limited to $3 on every $1,000 of valuation 
in the city. Under its terms, but $328,000 was 
available. The ordinary running expenses of 
the two departments were $336,000, and the 
salary increase, voted by the city govern- 
ment, added $16,000 more. 

The commissioner met the situation square- 
ly. He informed the members of the police 
and fire departments, that it meant a -reduc- 
tion in salary to the former figures until the 
financial conditions should improve, or a re- 
duction in the number of members. Facing 
the financial problem, he also faced the prob- 
lem of incurring the displeasure of his men, 
for no one enjoys getting a salary increase, 
long looked for, and having it suddenly cut. 

Legal complications followed. The men con- 
sulted counsel and the matter went to court. 
An agreement was finally reachea that proved 
Satisfactory, and the salary figures went back 
to the old amount. But only a few months 
elapsed before a way out of the difficulty was 
found. The legislature, seeing the hardship 
on both commissioner. and his men, raised the 
limit from $3 to $3.25, and while this was not 
enough to give the men the full increase, a 
proportionate share was at once given, and 
Since that time another increase has been 
made bringing the total to within a small 
amount of the increase the city council voted. 

The commissioner was pleased, and the 
men were pleased, and harmony has. been 
the word since. Conscientious to the extreme, 
the commissioner strove to get the confidence 
of the men in his charge, for without that 
there was little hope for a successful and ef- 
ficient administration. The brains, judgment 
and foresight played the important roles. 

Anxious to have the confidence of the men, 


the commissioner looked for and announced 
that he expected it to its fullest extent. 
Hardly a month in office, when he faced the 
position of having to pass julgment on an 
offender of the regulations of the fire de- 
partment. Every opportunity was given for 
the offender to explain. At a hearing, asso- 
ciates were called to uphold the offender. The 
commissioner who heard the case with the 


‘chief of police and the chief of the fire de- 


partment as an advisory board, was surprised 
at the tirn of affairs, and took the matter 
in his own hands. He became satisfied that 


was not being told, and a heavy 


the truth 
sentence was meted out to the offender. In 
addition a warning was given to members 
of both departments that endeavors to shield 
an offender by untruths would not be toler- 
ated and would be followed by discharge. Not 
harsh, but holding to discipline, the commis- 
sioner made known his attitude, and in the 
two years he has been in office it has not 
been necessary to carry out his threat. 

Routine matters are left to the respective 
heads of the police and fire departments. Fol- 
lowing plan of Commr. O’Meara, of whom 
he is a great admirer and with whom he has 
often consulted, the commissioner at inter- 
vals, when occasion requires, issues official 
orders, in which the public is acquainted with 
the doing of the department. There is not the 
slightest attempt at secrecy in a single mat- 
ter pertaining to the department. This has 
tended to bring the confidence of the public 
to the commissioner. 

Some years ago, when the commissioner 
travelled abroad, he made an extensive study 


of the police and military matters in Europe, 
and when in 1908, he was made chief of police, 
his knowledge proved of worth. 4 


4 


4 ving 


A student of literature ,and history, Cottins.. 
missioner Cunningham has often appeared be- ~ 


fore societies of note and organizations in 
the role of lecturer, and many choice writ- 
ings have come from his per. He studied for 
the priesthood when a young man, and his 
education covered an extensive field. Ill health 
caused him to give up his idea of becoming 
a priest, but during: his years 
found ample time to acquaint himself with 
various features of civic affairs which have 
stood him to advantage, 


Commr. Cunningham is a man of 50 years, 
and was born in Prince Edward island. He 
was educated at Prince of Wales college and 
St. Dunstan’s college, Charlottetown. At 
Rome he studied at Urban university, where 
he was also a teacher. On his return he fol- 
lowed the real estate business, in which he 
was engaged, except for the time he was 
chief of police, until his appointment as com- 


missioner. He is past president of the Cam- 
bridge Catholic union, a member of the 
Knights of Columbus, Ancient Order of 


Hibernians, Cambridge Lodge of Elks, Eagles, 
Intercolonial club, and a director of the Hos- 
pital Aid society of the Holy Ghost hospital. 
He was one of the founders of this latter in- 
stitution and has always been active in its 
behalf. 

As chairman of the democratic city commit- 
tee for several years, Commr. Cunningham 
was responsible for the introduction of effi- 
efent organization, and much of the success 
of the democratic party in Cambridge is due 
to his efforts. Executive and constructive 
ability is marked among Mr. Cunningham’s 
characteristics. 

Mr. Cunningham is unmarried and resides 
at 770 Massachusetts avenue, opposite city 
hall. He is a brother of Dr. T. E, Cunning- 
ham, and Dr. Jos. A. Cunningham, both well 
known physician, and John Cunningham, a 
well known Cambridge druggist, 


abroad he 
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Building Commissioner of Boston Is One of the City’s Most Expert Builders 
and an Authority on Fire Hazard and Fire Prevention—Has 


Made His Department the Best in State. 


Mayor Curley could not, if he had hunted 
the country over, find a more competent, 
painstaking and conscientious building com- 
missioner than the man he selected, Patrick 
O’Hearn of Dorchester. Mr. O’Hearn is especi- 
ally fitted by experience to do the work of 
the department, besides which he possesses 
jdeas and had previously demonstrated great 
ability while serving on the fire hazard com- 
mission. 

Mr. O’Hearn was compelled to give up his 


own business temporarily to assist the mayor 
in placing the building department on an 
efficient business basis. No branch of the city 
service is more important and Commr. 
O'Hearn is devoting the same time and atten- 
tion to the duties entailed in its supervision 
that he previously gave to his own business as 
building contractor. This, too, in face of the 
fact that his own business netted him annual- 
ly several times the salary he _ receives as 
building commissioner. He is, however, one 
of those public-spirited citizens who feel that 
they owe something to Boston and _ should 
therefore do their utmost to make the city 
one of the best in the country. 

Commr. O’Hearn was not a candidate for 
building commissioner or any other city po- 
sition, although he was one of Mayor Curley’s 
most enthusiastic supporters in the contest 
that preceded the election. He was satisfied 
when the returns showed that his friend had 
been victorious. Later it developed that he 
was the man the mayor wanted for building 
commissioner. It required weeks to convince 
Mr. O’Hearn that he should take the place, 
but the mayor went after him with character- 


istic determination and at length prevailed 
upon him to accept. 

The commissioner was Mayor Curley’s first 
appointee and that his honor regarded it as 
his most important is shown by the fact that 
throughout his campaign he had building con- 
ditions in Boston an issue and had promised 


the taxpayers that he would remove Arthur 
G. Everett as building commissioner within 
five minutes after he became mayor unless 
Mr. 


Everett’s resignation was on his desk. He 


also promised the people that he would re-- 


place Commr. Everett with the most com- 
petent man in the state. He had Mr. O’Hearn 
in mind at the time, while Mr. O’Hearn had 


not given the matter a thought. Mr. O’Hearn’s. 


appointment brought forth no end of praise 
and commendation. On all sides, the mayor 
was congratulated upon the appointment, and 
one short interview with the civil service 


commissioners left these gentlemen convinced 


that the mayor had selected an expert for 
building commissioner. 

Commr. O’Hearn’s experience as a builder, 
his executive ability and his fondness for hard 
work, soon brought results. A careful study of 
conditions in the building department showed 
him there was room for great improvement. 
He wasted no time taking the steps necessary 
to bring them about. It was no secret that 
the department was in a rut, and one which 
made changes difficult, Mr. O’Hearn was equal 
to the task, principally because he took up 
the work in a businesslike manner, did it 
thoroughly and applied the knowledge gained ~ 
in years of experience. 

In a few short weeks it was apparent to 


on the jump and the moment any one entered 


“was able to secure a draft of building 


-he has ‘‘a sporting chance” of securing accom 


all who had business with the department 
that it was in new hands. Radical departures 
were made from the old way of doing busi- 
ness, and everything was put through with 
thoroughness and despatch. Subordinates were 


the office his business was learned and atten- 
tion given it immediately. A shaking up with- 
out a removal was one of the commission- 
ers’ first acts. He had a heart-to-heart talk 
with each employe and all were advised that 
henceforth the rule would be that a day’s 
work was worth a day’s pay, but that part-_ 
time labor was worth nothing. Inspectors 
were called upon the carpet and told what 
their duties were, and while many believed 
that the commissioner’s activity was the fore- 
runner of removals, the men were notified 
that they would not be disturbed if they 
showed a disposition to get into harness and 
pull their share of the office load. 

Commr. O’Hearn’s achievements since tak- 
ing charge of the department have been 
many. Outside his successful office reorganiza- 
tion one of the more important things is the 
elimination of fire risks and the provisions 
against loss of life and property through fires: 
That part of the commissioner’s work is suffi- 
cient to tax the energy of a very active man, 
but Mr. O’Hearn handled it as carefully as if 
he had nothing else to occupy his attention. 

With his corps of inspectors the commis- 
sioner made a systematic inspection of every 
public building in the city, and more espe- 


cially those which had not been equipped 
properly with fire escapes. He found the 
building laws ignored by churches, theatres, 


motion picture houses, hospitals and other in- 
stitutions in many parts of the city. He 
thereupon lost no time whatever in warning 
those in charge that they must take precau- 
tions and that they must comply with the 
building laws. It was discovered among ot¥er 
things that sufficient care was not given for 
the prevention against fire in the construc- 
tion of apartment houses, including some in 
the best residential districts. In many cases, 
work was ordered to be stopped until matters 
were remedied. 

Principally through the aid of Commr. 
O’Hearn, and with the co-operation of Corpor- 
ation Counsel John A. Sullivan, the mayor ~ 
laws 
which were of such importance that the legis- _ 
lature was induced to depart from its usual 
custom of turning down Boston-made building 
law drafts and provide better regulations for 
the construction of buildings in the city. 

The building department today it may be 
said is one of the most efficient branches of 
the: municipal service. There is no such thing” 
as favoritism, building contractors and own- 
ers as well as the architects are being com- 
pelled to observe the laws, and the result is 
that Boston is getting a better class of con- 
struction than ever before and better than in. 
many of the other large cities in the country. 

Throughout Commr. O’Hearn has been given 
a free hand and has exercised his own judg- 
ment. The success which has followed the in- 
troduction of his policies has satisfied the ~ 
mayor as well as the public that the best. 
man obtainable was secured for building com-_ 
missioner. Those doing business with that de-— 
partment say the service was never so fair, 
impartial and efficient and that the officials” 
in charge are always affable, pleasing and 
agreeable. Always courteous and of an ex-. 
tremely even disposition, Commr. O’Hearn > 
makes an ideal man in public life. 


CHAINS OF NO USE. 


\ 


It was a Welsh minister who described the 
devil to a little congregation in a remote Welsh 
valley. Said the minister: ri 

“The devil is bound round the middle with — 
chains, and round the arms with chains, and — 
round the legs with chains, But, John Jones,’’ 
pointing to a man in the front row, “he can — 
reach you; and you, David Evans,’’ pointing 
to one in the middle row, ‘‘he can reach you, © 
and,” pointing to one at the back, ‘John Will- 
iams, he can reach you.’”’ And then a man in 
the gallery called out: ‘‘Why, he might as well 
be loose.’’—Portland Spectator. é 


WANT TO GET ON JOB. , 


With above 25 of his faculty marooned on 
the continent, Pres. Hibben of Princeton, now 
in. London, is anxious to get back before the 
24th, when that institution will open. He thinks 


modations on the Olympic sailing on the 
16th. Pres. Garfield of Williams probably 
shares Dr. Hibben’s anxiety, but trouble 


will begin at the usual time this fall in wits 
iamstown and’ Princeton, whatever happens — 
these gentlemen. 


° 


full authority of the commissfon. 
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CHARLES 


G. WOOD 


‘New Bedford Journalist Has Undertaken to Make Massachusetts a Strikelesg 
State and in the Year-and-a-Half He has been at the Task 
Has Achieved Some Wonderful Results. 


Charles G. Wood, a member of the board 
of conciliation and arbitration, is a man with 
a big purpose. He would make Massachusetts 
a strikeless state. He would save to industry 
and to the workingmen the millions of dollars 
that have been wasted annually in’ unneces- 
sary bickering and in demonstrations of child- 
ish arrogance. His experience as a member of 
the board he serves upon has shown him that 
it can be done. The board is now doing it. 

Mr. Wood was appointed to the oommission 
by Gov. Foss in 1912. He was supposed at the 
time to “represent the manufacturers.’’ Just 
why either workingmen or manufacturers 
should seek “representation” on a board that 
was intended to act as a buffer between the 
two, to arbitrate disputes and to offer what 
was supposedly disinterested advice, did not 
appear. It was the basis upon which the old 
commission was formed, but Mr. Wood even 
then declared that he intended to represent tha 
state and no other interest. 

He was not long in discovering that the old 

way was a decidedly bad way. It was funda- 
mentally wrong; it merely provided a tribunal 
to fight a labor battle after the chief combat- 
tants had succumbed to their own violence. The 
only principle of arbitration embodied in the 
act was that which provided for a board of 
these members on the assumption that there 
would always be a majority of one mind. The 
same spirit of force prevailed as in the labor 
trouble itself, the only difference was that 
the state maintained a board to bear the 
odium, and the taxpayers paid for it. 
\ There were other resultS, though, and they 
were the most disastrous. Neither workingmen 
nor manufacturers after a time would take 
advantage of the state’s machinery to settle 
their differences. Only one calling—that de- 
voted to the manufacture of boots and shoes 
—ever turned to the board of arbitration. A 
majority of those engaged in that trade were 
compelled to because of a clause in the con- 
tract between the Boot and Shoe Workers’ 
union and the manufacturers. That agreement 
was all that saved the old board from extinc- 
tion, so far as its effect on the industrial sit- 
uation was concerned. : : 

Mr. Wood, who is an employer of labor as 
the publisher and largest owner of the biggest 
and most prosperous newspaper in New Bed- 
ford, was not long in discovering the weak 
spot. Nor was he a great while in finding 
the remedy. As a result of his study into 
the sitauation prevailing in Massachusetts he 
recommended a change in the law so that the 
state board could of its own initiative become 
a party to any iabor dispute in the state. The 
enactment went even further, in that it was 
made compuslory on the part of either work- 
-ingmen or employers to appear beffore’ the 
board when summoned and present any facts 
that might be called for. 

What is of great deal more importance, 
though, is the fact that the board insisted 
upon living up to the law. Labor disputes 
everywhere, be they large or small, had to deal 
with the membership. At Lawrence it was 
the employers who undertook to ignore the 


_provison of law which gave the commission 


power to compel attendance. One of the most 
influential agents of the mills there was se- 
lected as the man of whom to make an ex- 
ample. He had previously displayed an arro- 
gance toward the board and the strikers that 
was offensive not only to the state authorities, 


-but likeWise to the citizenship of Lawrence. 


He was forced to appear, however, and there- 
after presented such testimony as the board 


desired without reluctance. 


The board was impartial, however, for soon 
afterward it was necessary again to invoke the 
This time a 
number of striking carpenters were summoned 
and compelled to testify. From that begin- 


ning the board has grown in power and influ- 


ence among the workingmen and employers of 
the state, a condition that was made possible 


- only because of the absolute impartial manner 
in which 


its work was performed. It has 
listened to both sides, has delved for facts 


with great earnestness and then endeavored 


ce 


ie to bring the parties together. 
- has been given any advantage, 
another; 


Neither side 
one way or 
it has been a conciliation and arbi- 
tration tribunal first, last and all the time. 
One of the greatest changes, perhaps, that 
Mr. Wood has worked in the system is that 
pertaining to the method of procedure. The 


to take part in any controversy; the new one 
invites itself. The old board’s invitation always 
arrived after the declaration of war, when the 
workmen were out, business conditions upset 
and all parties to the dispute defiant and very 
difficult to conciliate; under the conditions in- 
augurated by Mr. Wood the board begins it 
labors while the controversy is new, before 
there has been a strike, and while there is 
still time to bring both sides together to pre- 
vent one. 

The new plan works better than the old. It 
has been discovered that in the majority of 
cases both sides are not very far apart before 


anger and illwill are given a chance to over- 
come judgment. It is usually an easy matter 
to arrive at a settlement of mooted questions 


once representatives of the disputants sit down’ 


together to discuss matters. The result has 
been that scores of strikes have been prevent- 
ed, which is a great deal. better from an 
economic and an industrial point of view than 
if they were merely “settled’’—after they had 
taken place. 

That, in fact, is the keynote of the whole 
matter—strike prevention. It is the one which 
Mr. Wood has made the basis of his ‘“strike- 
less state’ propaganda. The records show 
its efficacy. Where a year ago many strikes 
were the rule in different parts of the com- 
monwealth at certain seasons of the year the 
application of Mr. Wood’s prevention idea re- 
duced them to practically nothing. There were 
only 13 strikes in the whole state last May, 
for instance, a season when formerly the work- 
ers in many trades usually declared a strike. 


periods when not a single strike was recorded, 
a condition that enver existed before since 
the inauguration of the.factory system in Mas- 
sachusetts. Up to September the board’s 
policy had resulted in a reduction of 59 percent 
in the number of strikes and 85 percent in 
the number of strikers as compared to- the 
Same period in 1913, 

TYhis shows as nothing else could how much 
solid ground there is behinnd Mr. Wood’s con- 
tention that the board on which he serves 
can make of Massachusetts a strikeless state. 
It does not, however, give a just idea of the 
tremendous amount of work done to merely 
recount the fact. The members of the board 
have been all over the state all the time since 
the new procedure was discovered to be effec- 
tive.. Wherever there is rumor of a labor dis- 
pute there some member of the board is cer- 
tain to appear within a few hours. The facts 
are soon learned, the parties are brought to- 
gether—and another victory is generally scored 
for strike prevention. 

The board is doing wonders, 
doing wonders and the state 
this means, 


Mr. Wood is 
itself, through 
gives promises of doing wonders. 


Nowhere in the world 
tion..cause receiving such impetus as it is 
here in Massachusetts and if the legislature 
can’be brought to co-operate with the move- 
ment its complete success is assured, All that 
is necessary is for legislators to view the 
subject in its real aspect, to figure the vast 
sums that will be saved to the workingmen 
and to the employers if the state became what 
Mr. Wood seeks to make it—strikeless. He 
made several suggestions to last year’s legisla- 
ture that were adopted, and have marked a 
long step in the direction of abolishing strikes. 


is the strike preven- 


DECLARED PERPETUAL MORATORIUM. 


It is understood that numerous individuals 
in this country have declared moratoriums 
that are highly disturbing to their creditors. 
But, of course, this has been done simply as a 
war measure, although undertaken previous to 


| old board always waited until _it was invited Several times during the Summer there were the war and intended to extend beyond it... 
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PRACTICAL POLITICS 


SAWYER 


Attorney for Some of the State’s Biggest Insurance Companies, an Authority 
on Liability Insurance and a Legal Specialist on All 
Subjects Pertaining to the Science. 


This is the age of specialists. The condition 
applies to the law as to most other profes- 
sions. The successful specialist is generally 
the superior man in the calling. He must in 


the first instance have a thorough under-- 


standing of the profession he represents, but in 
addition he must have a particular aptitude for 
the branch in which he specializes, besides oth- 
er qualities that would make for success in 
any line. Such a man is Henry C. Sawyer, the 
foremost interpreter of liability insurance law 
in New England. 

Mr. Sawyer, like most successful specialists, 
was a general practitioner in the early days fol- 
lowing immediately after his admission to the 
bar in 1899. He was an indefatigable worker, 
an energetic pleader and a sharp, as well as 
shrewd, cross-examiner. These qualities are 
generally the stock in trade of the lawyers who 
are successful before the courts, but Mr. Saw- 
yer had others common generally only to the 
high-grade men whose work never takes them 
to the courts—he was a deep student of the 
law and gifted with wonderful ability to make 
it fit the case he happened to be working upon. 

With all these traits to aid him it was 
small wonder that Mr. Sawyer came to the 
front rapidly. It transpired, though, that he 
was not to be the successful court or even 
office lawyer that his early days promised. Lit- 
tle by little his practice drifted to the insur- 
ance field, and*he became so interested in the 
subject that he continued his studies as a di- 
version. This led him eventually into the vast 
field of liability insurance, a topic so vast 
that few lawyers have mastered the law re- 
garding it, but one so interesting that its in- 
vestigation is a constant source of pleasure 
to the man who happens to enjoy the work of 
unravelling its intricacies. 

The continued study of such a subject na- 
turally brought Mr. Sawyer in contact with 
the big liability insurance companies, with 
the result that he was eventually selected to 
be the general counsel of the Employers’ Lia- 
bility Insurance corporation, the largest con- 


cern of its kind east of New York, and one 
of the largest in the country. 

In that connection he has appeared before 
all of the Massachusetts courts, and also be- 
fore the committees of the legislature, partic- 


ularly the committee on insurance. His work 
in the latter field has been of particular value 
to the insurance companies, for Mr. Sawyer’s 
presentation of the business side of. contro- 
verted questions has generaly resulted in the 
prevention of drastic or impossible laws, on 
the one hand, and has secured for the com- 


panies, on the other, important changes in the 
old laws to meet new conditions. 

Much might be written of Mr. Sawyer’s 
methods before the legislative committees. It is 
enough to say, however, that it differs radi- 
eally from that of some men who represent 
the other kinds of corporations. He is not a 
bulldoser and does not seek to emphasize the 
correctness of his own position by belitting 
the arguments of his opponents. He appears 
as the man who knows, consequently acknowl- 
edges, even to himself, that it is he who must 
show the reasons for his own position. 

This he does so convincingly that it is sel- 
dom, indeed, the committee takes ‘issue with 
him. When it does time generally demonstrates 
that Mr. Sawyer was right and the commit- 
tee wrong. He speaks as a master.of the 
subject, is fortified with facts, and to that 
extent has all the advantage, for his opponents 
as a general thing base their claim for more 
stringent insurance laws: upon some _ single 
clause in the statute or some custom without 
taking into account the correlation of the part 
to the whole. 4 

Mr. Sawyer has other connections besides 
that with'the Employers’ Liability, for he is 
also counsel for the Fidelity Casualty company 
and for the Zurich Insurance company, and in 
its work for both concerns has demonstrated 
time and again, what his rivals acknowledge, 
that he is the first insurance lawyer in Mas- 
sachusetts. 

He is a comparatively young man, having 
been born’ in Fitchburg in 1878. It was in that 
city he received his early education, passing 
through the public schools there and afterward 
entering Boston university law school, from 
which he was graduated in 1899. He was ad- 
mitted to the bar the same year, and at once 
took up the practice of law in Boston, where 
he has since reached the top of his profes- 
sion. 

During 1910-1911 Mr. Sawyer served as as- 
sistant district attorney for the northern dis- 
trict. Since 1911 he has been professor of ad- 
jective law in Boston university. Since 1904 he 
has been a member of the law firm of Saw- 
yer, Hardy & Stone, whcse offices are located 
in the Exchange building. Another of the 
members of this firm, Mr. Edward C. Stone, is — 
counsel for the American Mutual Liability In- — 
surance company, and was at one time pro- 
fessor of law at the Y. M. C. A. law school 
and Boston university. j 

Mr. Sawyer is a member of the Puritan, 
Lexington Country, Economic, Boston and City 
clubs. 
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AUGUST H. 


Springfield Republican, Whose Candidacy for the 


GOETTING 


Lieutenant-Governor 


Nomination Has Met with Emphatic Enthusiasm of Voters 
in All Parts of Massachusetts. 


One of the strongest candidates the repub- 
licans have nominated for any office in a 
number of years is Col. August H. Goetting of 
Springfield, who last fall, as the party candi- 
date for lieutenant-governor, made an unusual 
run in the face of almost unprecedented hand- 
icaps for not one of which he was responsible. 


There is a reason for Col. Goetting’s pop- 
ularity and for his strength in an election. 
There are many reasons, as a matter of fact, 
but the one great thing that sticks out prom- 
inently in these days of republican juggling 
is his sincerity of purpose. He is one repub- 
lican leader who has always made good on 
his promises, whose word is acceptable to the 
voters at large, and who has the courage to 
refrain from the popular pastime of trying to 
hoodwink the public. , 

That last is something Col. Goetting has 
never attempted. He has ideas regarding the 
political situation. He is never afraid to an- 
nounce them; if he believes he is right he 
makes it plain at the beginning and he never 
hedges or tries to hedge. 

That is one reason why he is the strongest 
candidate in the field for the lieutenant-gov- 
ernor nomination this year. The voters be- 
lieve in him. He has a public record that is 
an open book and those who ordinarily take 
small interest in candidacies have no difficulty 
whatever in placing the man from Springfield. 
He has been before the public for many years. 
During that time he has held a number of im- 
portant offices and has come into contact with 
about every state activity. He has worked for 
the welfare of the state and of the taxpayers 
in every office he has held. That explains, in a 
large measure, why Col. Goetting came with- 
in 25,756 votes of being elected at a time when 
the party he represented was being repudi- 
ated by 66,562. Had the candidate for gover- 
nor last year—or the party, as one chooses— 
done anything even to hold the democrats Col. 
Goetting would have been elected. 

The republicans have no stronger man to put 
forward than Col. Goetting. It is doubtful if 
they have one so strong. He has friends all 
over Massachusetts, close friends, and in the 
western part of the state he has a following 
that no other man can boast. 

He is rated as one of the heaviest taxpay- 
ers in Springfield and his interests in that 
city are so varied that he is generally pointed 
to as the most useful citizen in the place. 
He is a forceful character in business ‘mat- 


ters, is shrewd and far-seeing, has faitn in 
himself, in his state and in his times, and 
would, if he could, bring back to prosperity 


the grand old political party of which he 1s 
proud to be a member. 

He has done much for it already. As chair- 
man of the state committee he originated and 
put in force the policies that made it for 
more than a decade one of the most power- 
ful political influences in the United States. 
He made it possible for the republican party 
to give to the state a long list of high-grade 
men as governors and other public Officials. 
He took the state chairmanship at a time 
when the democrats were strong and well sup- 
plied with the munitions of war. The democ- 
racy was, in fact, on a war basis all the 
time then. Former United States Sen. W. 
Murray Crane was the republican candidate 
for governor the year Col. Goetting took hold 
and Col. William A. Gaston the democratic. 

The republican leaders generally were in a 
funk. They could see nothing in store for 
them but defeat. Mr. Crane was one of the 
best candidates the party had ever had and 
the leaders knew it, but the treasury was par- 
ticularly short of the sustenance that made 
the democrats strong. Col. Goetting was the 
only cheerful leader at headquarters. He told 
everybody to smile and keep smiling. They 
did. On election night Mr. Crane was de- 
clared a winner by a handsome majority. It 
was Col. Goetting’s policies that did the trick. 
He knew from the beginning that if the demo- 
crats won it would be because his own meth- 
ods were wrong. Events demonstrated that 
they were exactly right. Continued adher- 
ence to them kept the party in power for 
years afterward and resulted in the practical 
extinction of the democratic organization. 

His services as executive councillor for five 
consecutive years is deserving of special men- 
tion in view of the present day demand for 


business officials who will always be on guard 
and watchful of the people’s interest. During 
his five years’ service in the governor’s coun- 
cil he missed but one meeting, and _ that 
through the circumstance of death. This record 
of faithful attendance to public duties cannot 
be matched in this commonwealth. He served 
on the most important council committees, oc- 
cupying a commanding position which has 
made him familiar with every department of 
state service, and has left his impress for 
honesty of purpose, sincerity, safety, sanity 
and business ability, having hewn close to 


the line of right and square dealings. 

Col. Goetting was born in New York on Jan. 
2, 1857, and was active in the republican or- 
ganization of his city when he was a very 
young man. He began his political career as a 
lieutenant of Seth Low, when that great pub- 
licist was a candidate for mayor of Brooklyn. 
From that time Col. Goetting was prominent 
in the politics of that city, and in 1880, when 
Grant, Blaine, Sherman and Edmunds were 
contesting for the republican presidential nom- 
ination, he was elected a delegate to the re- 
publican national convention at Chicago, 
pledged by the unit rule to vote for Gen. 
Grant. He was one of the men, who, with 
Roscoe Conkling, stood all through the ballot- 
ing for Grant, refusing to be stampeded or 
even placated when Gen. Garfield’s name was 
sprung on the convention. 

Col. Goetting is one of the foremost busi- 
ness men of Massachusetts, he having come to 
Springfield from New York soon after his re- 


turn from the Chicago convention of 1880. His 
business since then has grown to be the lar- 
gest of its kind—he being a wholesale musia 
dealer—in the United States, and has branches 
in every city in the union. He was for eight 
years a member of the republican state com- 
mittee, even before he assumed the chairman- 
ship of that body, making a total service of 
14 years on that committee. He was elected 
to the body the year that William H. Haille 
was the candidate of the party for lieutenant- 
governor, 

Col. Goetting was president for seven years 
of the Independence Day association of Spring- 
field, the organization that was responsible for 
the safe and sane Fourth of July. As head of 
the association Col. Goetting took an active 
part in bringing about that great reform 
which has been copied by cities, towns and 
states all over ‘the country, and thousands of 
lives have been saved and hundreds of thou- 
sands prevented from being wounded. 

He was a delegate to the convention of 1904 
that nominated Col. Roosevelt for the presi- 
dency and he was an elector-at-large in 1908, 


» 


running second to former Goy. Bates, only 29 
votes behind that exceedingly popular republi- 
can. The vote was 265,966 for Bates and 265,- 
937 for Goetting, showing as nothing else 
could the sterling strength of the Springfield 
gentleman in Massachusetts. 

Col. Goetting is connected with numerous 
activities in Springfield and he is also a mem- 
ber of the Massachusetts club, the Republican 
club of Massachusetts, the Ancients, the Mid- 
dlesex club and many other prominent organ- 
izations. He served on the staff of Gov. 
Brackett, where he was’ quartermaster- 
general, and on that of Gov. Greenhalge, who 
made him assistant adjutant-general. Later 
he was on Gov. Wolcott’s staff. He was a 
member of the governor’s council for five 
years, concluding his service in January of 
this year. 


It takes a mighty smart man to know enough 
to conceal what he doesn’t know, ; 
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HARRY P. NAWN 


Modest Individual Who Has Developed Boston’s Subway and Tunnel Sys- 
tem a Competent Engineer, Head of a Mammoth Contracting 
Company, and Exceedingly Able Financier. 


Most men are known and remembered by 
their deeds. The good they do, as Shakes- 
peare sad, is oft interred with these bones. 
When the historian writes the story of modern 
transportation in Boston he will have to set 
aside a niche for Harry Nawn, for he has con- 
tributed more to solving the vexed question of 
urban transportation facilities in this city than 
any other man whose business is to construct 
the scheme of the engineers who plan to solve 
the question of making travel in the congested 
district of the metropolis of New England. 

Boston’s subways and tunnels are among the 
finest in the world. While New York talked 
about building its siibways and tunnels Bos- 
ton tackled the subject and made the first 
start of underground transportation in America. 
The Nawn Construction company has done its 
share of building Boston’s subways and tun- 
nels, and when the friends of Col. Gaston took 
over the Meigs L charter and the Hlevattd 
road and began their rapid transit scheme for 
this city it was the Nawn Construction com- 
pany they turned to to carry out the plans of 
its engineers. 

Ever since he has been able to work Harry 
Nawn has been building something—has been 
doing some great public work and he has al- 
ways done everything well. His father was 
one of the big contractors of his day and the 
son inherited many of the substantial traits 
that characterized the father in all his under- 
takings. 2 

Harry P. Nawn is a quiet, retiring man. He 
never poses in the limelight but prefers his 
work to speak for him and for his concern. 
He pays good wages, treats his men well and 
expects those he employs to render a fair re- 
turn for the money. 

With him an agreement means something. 
He will carry out his end of the bargain and 
he expects others to do the same. Like other 
successful contractors he occasionally runs up 
against a tough piece of work and is obliged 
to finish it at a large financial loss. But he 
always goes through with it, pockets his loss 
without a murmur and gives just as good work 
as he would if he were. making a profit. 

The Hugh Nawn contracting company, which. 
is Harry P. Nawn, stands high in business and 
financial circles. Its credit is as high as the 
reputation of the concern and if ever Harry 
Nawn steps out and hands over his business to 
his sons they will find that the good will and 
the reputation their father has left them will be 
a great asset to them in their business deal- 
ings with those with whom they come in con- 
tact. 

It must not be understood that Mr. Nawn 
devotes all his time to- his business. On~the 
contrary, he is found in almost every chari- 
table and philantropic movement inaugurated 
in hs city. His purse is always open to a 
worthy cause. He is never appealed to in vain 
to aid a worthy institution, a good cause or 
a poor family. 

His philanthropy, like all his good works, is 
hidden from the public but his good deeds, if 
printed would fill a book. 

Harry Nawn is one of the men who make 
the world go. His world is Boston, and oc- 
casionally, New England. He is one of those 
really big business men to whom no sane pro- 
ject seems impossible and who carry. the 
weight of public expectancy upon their shoul- 
ders with not a tremor of uncertainty nor a 
spark of aversion. 


His professional accomplishments, as presi- 
dent and general manager of the Hugn Nawn 
contracting company, among which are such 
stupendous enterprises as the building of the 
Boston Elevated railroad lines and the Wash- 
ington street and Cambridge tunnels, the con- 
struction of the million dollar Clinton’ reser- 
voir and others, take rank as some of the big- 
gest ‘“‘jobs’’ of their kind in the world. Mr. 
Nawn was as clear-sighted an engineer as a 
business man and was always to be found on 
duty right in the thick of the fight with the 
elements for society. 

There was just one thing which could take 
him away from business, and that was poli- 
tics. Harry Nawn loved politics. They were 
a recreation into a life of general usefulness, 
but never was his interest in them carried to 
excess. 

In Ward 21, where he was the democratic 
head for years, he was known as the “silent 
_ leader’, and his services to the local branch 
of the party, both financially and in an ad- 


city 
its suc- 


as treasurer of the 
important aids to 


ministrative way, 
committee, were 
cess. 

Harry P. Nawn was born in Roxbury on 
Sept. 5, 1858. He was the son of Hugh and 
Margaret Kenny Nawn, parents of Irish des- 
cent, from whom he inherited qualities of in- 
tegrity and honor which played a large part 
in the building up of his tremendous business. 


His father was engaged in an extensive con- 
tracting business shortly after 1875, when the 
son completed his regular school course in the 
Boston institutions, Harry Nawn immediate- 
ly started work under his father’s direction, 
applying himself closely to the business and 
getting all in addition to the theory which the 
personal touch gives in practice. At the death 
of his father, which accurred soon afterward, 
he took charge of the family interests and 
managed the businesss on progressive lines. 

One of the first large contracts which he took 
was that for the construction of the reservoir 
for the Metropolitan Water company near Clin- 
ton. This was the job that ‘“‘wiped out” a 
town, Boylston. In this case houses, mills, 
factories and whole communities disappeared 
under his direction and in three years a space 
of 1700 acres had been cleared and excavated 
to make ready for the Wachusett dam and its 
65,000,000,000 gallon reservoir. There were 1500 
men at his call in this great work, and he 
conducted a little railroad all by himself with 
about 20 locomotives and several hundred 
cars. 

The notable feature about the “Cambridge 


subway job, was that Mr. Nawn rushed work 
on it so that it was completed in 18 months, 
just one-half the time called for in the original 
contract, and the public had the use of the 
great tube more than a year ahead of time. 
This was perhaps the biggest job of its kind 
that the contractor ever had as he employed 
4000 men. Yet it was not the most perilous, 
During the construction of the Washington 
st. and Winter st. subways, the chances for in- 
jury of workmen and even of the public and 
of ruin to private property were great, for 
nearly all the buildings over the route had to 
be propped up artificially at one time or another 
and the entire street traffic was conducted on 
a huge platform about 40 feet above the heads 
of the workmen. 

In fact one of the features of work done by 
Mr. Nawn was the care he used to interrupt 
regular traffic and business as little as pos- 
sible. There was none of the refuse to litter 


and seldom if were 


up the streets, 
thoroughfares blocked to all passers. 

Mr. Nawn had done a large amount of work © 
for the city of Boston and any new oar 


ever 


prise always found him on hand ready to do 
his best and cheapest work or to aid in any 


other way possible. In connection with some 
work done on the Fenway in 1905 he was ac- ¥ 
cused of extravagance in the disposition of 7 
funds, but a grand jury exonerated him upon ~ 
investigation. i 
At all times he exercised an important poli- ~ 
tical influence, particularly under (Mayor a 
Quincy. Under Mayor Collins he was said to % 
have been directly responsible for the failure . 
of John L. Kelly to be appointed street com- — 
missioner. 4 
Mr. Nawn was a generous contributor to the 
fund for the Presidential campaign of Woodrow 
wilson. He was active in other lines, taking 
part in the arrangements for the reception to 
ae O’Connell after his return from Rome 
in 1912. 


/ 
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Remember that there is always a wrong 
side.to a question’ as well as your side. : 


PRACTICAL POLITICS 


EDWARD F. McSWEENEY 


Man Chosen by Gov. Walsh to be Head of the Board of Port Directors Has 
Through a Long Experience Demonstrated His Public Spirit 
and His Efficiency in Many Matters. 


Edward F. McSweeney has been chairman 
of the new board of directors of the port of 
Boston a little over one month now and in 
that time has demonstrated to the satisfaction 
of the general public that he is peculiarly fit- 
ted for that high post. 

Instead .of applying themselves to the prob- 
lem of developing the port of Boston with pre- 
conceived or overrated ideas as to method as 
experts on any subject invariably do, Mr. Mc- 


Sweeney and his colleagues have gone ahead 
with a sole desire to that which is for the 
best interests of the port. Without any hob- 
bies to try out at the public expense, they 
have used common sense and a knowledge of 
the conditions to be remedied. This, com- 
bined with their ‘natural ability and expe- 
rience in public service, has enabled them 
to begin the important work of upbuilding 
the port in an efficient and satisfactory man- 
ner that is already bringing results. 

Mr. McSweeney has proved an ideal chair- 
man for the board. Endowed with tremendous 
energy and a wonderful courage and with a 
great grasp of public affairs based upun many 
years of experience in dealing with them in 
various capacities, he has kept things moving 
all the time. Personally affable and always 
ready to listen to reason, he has won the re- 
spect and esteem of his associates with the 
result that the board has been free of any 
friction whatsoever and the members have 
at all times worked together with complete 
harmony. 

One of the first tasks taken up by the board 
upon assuming office was that of dredging the 
channel at Commercial Point in Dorchester 


Bay. This work was authorized by the leg- 
islature. The proposition entails the dredging 
of 214,000 cubic yards of material to the depth 
of 12 feet at mean low water from two areas 
in Dorchester Bay, at the mouth of the Ne- 
ponset River, near Commercial Wharf. Bids 
have already been received by the board for 
this important work and the work will be 
under way in a short time. To insure efficient 
to 


work, the board has required each bidder 


give satisfactory assurance of his competency, 
experience and responsibility and have _ re- 
served the right to reject any and all bids, 
and to waive any defect or informality. 

Mr. McSweeney’s elevation to the impor- 
tant position of chairman of the port board 
comes as a fitting reward for years of unsel- 
fish and tireless work in the public interests. 
He has done much for the advancement of 
Boston socially and industrially. 

Edward F. McSweeney was born in Marl- 
bore in 1864 and received a grammar school 
and high school education. The eldest of a 
family of eight, he was obliged to go to work 
at 13 years of age to help in maintaining the 
household, but having a natural thirst for 
knowledge he burned the midnight oil and in 
time became a good writer and a fair speak- 
er. He was elected secretary of the Marlbo- 
ro branch of the Lasters’ Protective Union. 
We joined the Lasters’ General Union at its 
formation and took an active interest in its 
welfare, serving in different positions of trust. 
In July, 1885, when he was 21 years old, his 
branch recognized his ability and usefulness 
by electing him president. In April, 1887, he 
was elected manager of the minor affairs of 
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the local union, and the following year was 
made editor and manager of “The Laster,” a 
journal issued by the general organization. 
In 1889 he was elected president of the gen- 
eral organization, an office which he filled 
with honor to himself and benefit to his fel- 
low workers for a period of eight years. 

Mr. McSweeney served his native town as 
auditor for three years, and was a leader in 
temperance and literary work. He also took 
an active part in local politics and soon show- 
ed an aptitude for the game which led him 
into larger fields. In Marlboro in those days 
Mr. McSweeney’s sway was as great as that 
exercised today by Boston’s most prominent 
political leaders. And so he was reckoned as 
an important factor in the successful guber- 
natorial campaign of William EH. Russell and 
it was to him, more than to any other single 
element, that Edward Burnett gave cre.it for 
his election to congress as a democrat in an 
overwhelmingly republican district. 

After his successful and able work in these 
two notable political battles, Mr. McSweeney's 
star ascended rapidly. His work for the pav- 
ty attracted statewide and national attention. 
When Cleveland was nominated for president 
and Chairman Harrity was looking toward the 
East for talent the young Marlboro politician 
was selected along with Josiah Quincy. Mc- 
Sweeney was assigned to the literary bureau 
and when Quincy asked him atthe close of 
his campaign how much he was in debt he 
was almost paralyzed to find that half the 
young man’s appropriation was still in the 
treasury. The party did not overlook a rec- 
ord such as that and Quincy broke all politi- 
eal precedents by tendering young McSweeney 
the office of assistant immigration commis- 
sioner at New York, with a salary of $4500 a 
year, a position which he held until forced out 
by Roosevelt to make room for a_ personal 
friend. 

When Col. Gaston was nominated for gover- 
nor, McSweeney became his righthand man. 
In the Gaston campaigns he strengthened his 
reputation as an organizer and did much to 


perfect the democratic organization in the 
state. 
Shortly after his activity in behalf of the 


democratic party during the Gaston campaigns 
Mr. McSweeney accepted a position as editor of 
the Boston Traveler, which he held for sev- 
eral years, writing many of the leading edi- 
torials of that paper on the leading topies of 
the day. He was appointed chairman of the 
trustees of the Boston Consumptive Hospital 
in 1906, and ever since has been a leader in 
the work of suppressing the ravages of that 
dread disease. He has worked untiringly for 


the enactment of laws which ‘would lessen 
expense and increase efficiency in the 
fight against tuberculosis and was mainly 


responsible for the law now in effect in this 
state providing for the establishment of tu- 
berculosis hospitals in cities and towns 
throughout the commonwealth, every city and 
town maintaining such a hospital receiving $5 
a week from the state for each patient. who 
is unable to pay for his support. He has be- 
come a recognized authority on the subject of 
suppressing the great white plague. 

In 1912, Mr. McSweeney was appointed to 
the industrial accident board, which was en- 
trusted with the responsibility of carrying out 
the provisions of the workingmen’s compensa- 
tion act. He made a most efficient member 
of that board and won the confidence of em- 
ployers and employes by his judgment and 
fairness. He was reappointed to that board 
several weeks before his appointment to his 
present position. Upon his latest appointment 
he resigned from the accident board. 


NOT REALLY. 


“Now, be careful, my man,” said the lawyer, 


in an insinuating voice. ‘‘Was my client on 
the track?” 
“He was,’ said the engine driver. “As T 


turned the bend of the curve I saw—’”’ , 
“Sir,’’ thundered the great man, “my client 

swears he tramped all the way through th 

wood by the side of the railway.” ‘ 
“But I swear he was on the track. How 


else did he get injured?” asked the engine 
driver, heatedly. 
“Don’t question me,’’ roared the lawyer. 


“My client did not go on the rail, sir.’ 

“Well, then,’ yelled the driver, ‘do you 
think I ran my engine into the wood after 
him ?’’ 


KINGS TO LOSE JOBS. 


Oscar Straus, who was twice minister to 
Turkey and a member of the Roosevelt cabinet, 
still sticks to what many people early thought 
—that this war will end the institution of 
monarchy in Europe. It is a time when all 
the world wonders—and guesses, 
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PRACTICAL POLITICS 


WILLIAM J. 


CORCORAN 


District Attorney of Middlesex County Has Made a Record in the Office and 
One That His Successors Will Find It Exceedingly Difficult 
to Approach in the Future. 


To satisfy the expectations of one’s friends 
and at the same time to draw forth praise 
from one’s political enemies is somewhat of 
a distinction in these days of political up- 
heavals; but Willam J. Corcoran, of Cam- 
brdge, the‘first democrat to be elected dis- 
trict attorney of Middlesex county, has accom- 
plished all this and more. And he has not 
yet served a full year in Office. 

Almost anyone hereabouts can remember 
without effort, that within their memories, 
somebody has been hurling charges against 
what was popularly dubbed the ‘‘county ring”’’ 
of Middlesex county. It was also generally 
recognized, or should have been, that it was 
the long-established and accepted thing in 
Middlesex county up until November last to 
elect republicans to the county officers, thus 
giving the Middlesex branch of the g. o. p.— 
said branch being one of our best known Bay 
State political institutions—control of the 
“county ring.’”’ 

The charges made against the ‘‘county ring”’ 
have received too much newspaper circulation 
to demand repetition here. 

In addition to these there were _ several 
trials which attained a national prominence, 
and which cost the county a tidy bit of mon- 
ey. There was the Glover murder trial and 
an attendant will trial. Then there was the 
Russell will case, where two claimants to a 
well-Enown estate, had a common liking for 
the name of ‘‘Dan’’ and red liquor and a com- 
mon disagreement for everything else. One 
of these men is a perjurer and has been for 
several years, and which one it is Dist.-Atty. 
Corcoran is now trying to decide. 

All these things contributed to an impres- 
sion in some quarters of the county that the 
republicans would be called upon to pay the 
bill. But the county leaders were so con- 
fident they had established matters on too 
firm a foundation to be shaken by any storm 
that they paid little attention to the murmur- 
ings. 

The republicans renominated former Dist.- 
Atty. John J. Higgins of Somerville and the 
progressives named a popular young attorney 
by name of Phillip M. Clark. The democrats 
picked out a quiet Cambridge lawyer, William 


J. Corcoran. It was a brisk, sharp fight. Mr. 
Coreoran pledged himself to investigate the 
“county ring’ stories and charges and the 


Russell will case. Mind you, he did not go 
around making wild-eyed charges himself; he 
simply promised a complete investigation to 
elear up the dust which for years had been 
gathering around this issue. 

When the votes were counted, William J. 
Corcoran was found to have been elected, and 
after taking office he lost no time in taking 
off his coat and geting to work. 

Corcoran’s friends knew and expected that 
he would make goad. 

There existed a feeling in certain parts of 
the county where he was not known, that his 
election was a political accident— a sort of 
unique algebraic catastrophe by which repub- 
licans divided by progressives emitted a demo- 
cratic accident. 

But as remarked before he took off his 
coat and plunged right into work. He showed 
by investigation just what was to the ‘‘coun- 
ty ring’’ charges, and in fairness, it should 
be said, that the financial administration of 
the county of Middlesex was not nearly so 
bad as it was painted. 

There was an embezzlement of funds, and 
the new district attorney promptly brought 
suit against a county officer to recover the 
amount embezzled. 

There has been no prosecution fofr perjury 
as an aftermath of the Russell will case to 
date, but it is generally understood that the 
district attorney has not yet concluded his in- 
vestigation of this peculiar case, and the next 
move, should there be one, will come from 
him. 

Space will not permit of going into his ad- 
ministration in detail. He organized his staff 
of assistants on a business-like basis of effi- 
ciency, and endeavored to make the district 
attorney’s office, the office of all good citizens 
of the county with happy success. 

He has not been spectacular or sensational 
in his work. He endeavors to give his per- 
sonal consideration to every case which comes 
into the office, and at the same time man- 
ages to keep his docket clear. He has won 


the reputation at the bar of moving on ground, 
the legal topography of which he is acquaint- 
ed with and applying sane reasoning to his 
cases; and all this counts a lot in work like 
his. 

Mr. Corcoran does not believe in the care- 
less use of the pardoning. power. He has 
made it his policy to extend leniency to the 
“first offender’? and to the second, so far as 
possible, but has steadfastly opposed turning 


loose on society the habitual breaker of laws. 
If an offender deserves another chance, he or 
she gets it. 

Middlesex county folks will find, if they have 
not already done so, that he believes a dis- 
trict attorney should be judged by his work as 
a whole, and not upon the number of convic- 
tions he is able to secure. 

All this is an endeavor to show why his 
friends are delighted with his sane and well- 
balanced administration to date, and why 
most of those who opposed him last year are 
willing to admit that the district attorney’s 
office is perfectly safe in his hands. His 
spirit of absolute fairness has contributed not 
a little to this latter feeling. 

Then city and town officials throughout the 
county have found him willing to assist them 
in their troubles and return a report thereon 
promptly. Mayor Good of Cambridge had oc- 
casion to ask him to look into the legality of 
a boxing club in that city. In a very short 
time came back the report that the club was 
clearly illegal and this made its continued op- 
eration not only inadvisable, but impossible, 
for he plainly stated that if the club did not 


voluntarily get out of business, it would be 


driven out. 


It had been for several years a popular 
pastime in Cambridge to point to the tunnel 
there as an instance of “graft’? that no pub- 
lic official dare denounce. Names were often- 
times used and the characters of many ex- 
cellent citizens blackened by the unthinking 
remarks of illy-informed partisans. Mr. 
Corcoran decided when he took office that it 
was time either that the grafters be punished 
or the reputations of honest men be removed 
beyond the attacks of evil-minded slanderers. 

He therefore undertook a grand jury inves- 
tigation of the graft charges with the result 
that the character assassins were completely 
and effectively refuted. The grand jury’s re- 
port was a complete denial of the stories told, 
and, contrary to usual procedure, the ju- 


rors entered into exhaustive explanations as to 
the doings of all the individuals against whom 
directed their 


the slanderers had attacks. 


They showed that the Cambridge tunnel was 
honestly constructed, that the cost was no 
more than the work called for and that no- 
body had extracted any graft from it. 

The thanks of the entire community are 
due to Mr. Corcoran for his effective method 
of smothering slander, for, if there had been 
crooked work in connection with the tunnel 
his plan would have laid it bare and some em- 
inent citizens would now be ‘‘doing their bit’’ 
in some penal institution. 

William J. Corcoran was born in Stoneham, 
on April 25, 1877, and lived there during his 
school days. In 1903 he was graduated from 
the Boston University Law school, and to use 
his own words, he has been “plugging at 
the same business ever since.”’ 

He has three children, Anna G. aged 7; Wil- 
liam J., .Jr., 5,-and Robert C., 2. Mrs. Cor- 
coran is sure that William J. and Robert C. 
are going to be just as successful as their 
father is. 

Mr. Corcoran has about two more years to 
serve; but if his work to date is any criterion 
his first administration will be one of results, 
and of justice tempered with mercy. 
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WILLIAM F. KEARNS 


Schoolhouse Commissioner Appointed by Mayor Curley, One of the City’s 
Foremost Contractors and One Who Has Attained a 
High Place in the Business World of Boston. 


William F. Kearns’s selection as schoolhouse 
commissioner, was one of Major Curley’s best 
and he has made many excellent ones in the 
few months that he has held office. The may- 
or was extremely fortunate to tell the truth, 
tp get a man of Mr. Kearns’s business expe- 
a to accept a public office that requires 
the time and energy required by a place so 
important as that in the schoolhouse depart- 
ment. 

Commr. Kearns has been in office only a short 


time, but he has demonstrated that the Mayor 
made no mistake in choosing him as a mem- 
ber of the official family. 

The schoolhouse department is easily one 
of the most important branches of the muni- 
cipal service. Commr. Kearns has infused into 
it New life, and he has been instrumental in 
improving the efficiency of the service. Mr. 
Kearns’s practical experience in construction 
work suggested to him many ways in which 
improvements might be brought about and 
in no way: were these of more importance 
than in his determination to break up the 
cliques of master builders who had _ been 
among the favored few when contracts for new 
schoolhouses were to be awarded. 

Mr. Kearns is the head of the W. F. Kearns 
company, engineering contractors, one of the 
most successful construction concerns in the 
city, and a company which is doing its share 
in building operations throughout New Eng- 
land, but more especially in Boston and the 
métropolitan district. 

The type of construction provided by the 
company is of the latest and embraces all of 


the most approved engineering devices and 
principles designed to enhance safety and in- 
destructability. The company’s work is point- 
ed out as model construction for large office 
buildings and commercial establishments. 
Mr. Kearns’s own line of business requires 
a large portion of his time daily. He is one 
of those systematic business men who always 
has time for more business. He realized when 
he took the schoolhouse commissionership that 
the acceptance of a municipal position would 


part of his time every’ day but he 
accepted the added responsibilities 


require 
willingly 
and some way or other made room for it. It 


required several heart-to-heart talks how- 
ever by Mayor Curley to secure Mr. Kearns’s 
consent to undertaking the work. When the 
mayor had convinced him, though, he went 
at the work with all the enthusiasm and energy 
he devoted to his private affairs. 

The appointment of Mr. Kearns, like the 
appointment of many other officials during the 
present administration, was made purely for 
the best interests of the city. It was busi- 
nesslike, and devoid of politics, even though 
Mr. Kearns, like a majority of Boston’s voters 
was an advocate of Mayor Curley’s election. 

Mr. Kearns is not only a competent official, 
whose advice upon matters of importance is 
extremely valuable, but he is one of those 
who are ready to act for the best interests of 
the city without suggestion from anyone. 
Starting out in a very humble way, he had 
sufficient foresightedness to plan his future, 
and he did so in such a systematic manner 
that he won the admiration of all his ac- 


quaintances and more eSpecially those in the 
business world. He is looked upon as one of 
the most substantial men in the city in busi- 
ness circles and one whose word is as good as 
his bond. ' Lig 

Politics with Mr. Kearns has been a past- 
time, to be played only when he found that 
it did not interfere with business. He lives 
in one of the districts where politics is played 
hard and fast at times, he never allowed him- 
self to enthuse over any political contest un- 
less he firmly believed that the election meant 
something for his city. He never found suffi- 
cient interest in politics to devote time to or- 
ganizations, but was always ready to dig deep 
into his pocket to aid a worthy cause, and 
few in the city have contributed more gener- 
ously to financing campaigns. Certainly there 
have been none who contributed as freely un- 
less they believed that by making the contri- 
butions they were to receive something in re- 
turn. That was furtherest from his mind 
when Mr. Kearns aided so generously in financ- 
ing Mayor Curley’s campaign. He never 
thought of such a thing as an appointment as 
a municipal office holder. None were more 
surprised than the same Mr. Kearns when the 
mayor called upon him to accept an appoint- 
ment as a schoolhouse commissioner. It was 
with great reluctance that he finally consented. 

The schoolhouse commission requires among 
its membership a practical builder. The may- 
or was fairly bombarded with applications for 
the position, and among those who applied 
were some very substantial business men. 
Mr. Kearns was not among the applicants, 
but the mayor’s years of acquaintance with 
Mr. Kearns convinced him that this gentle- 
man would make an ideal commissioner for 
the schoolhouse department if he could de- 
vote even a portion of his time to the duties 
of that office. The mayor discussed the mat- 
ter with his closest advisers, and all agreed 
that no better or more capable man could 
be found to fill the position than Mr. Kearns. 

The duties of the schoolhouse commission 
are eaSily one of the most important in the 
entire municipality. That board has _ full 
charge of the construction and repair work of 
all the school buildings in the city, and it is 
wholly up to that commission to determine the 
character of construction upon each new 
schoolhouse. Although the commission em- 
ployes a large staff of subordinates, the mem- 
bers of the board never rely wholly upon those 
under their charge because of the nature of 
the work, and no board of schoolhouse com- 
missioners has ever been successful that did 
not work in harmony and devote time for per- 
sonal supervision over all work upon _ the 
school buildings. Harmony, co-operation and 
efficiency are the watchwords of the present 
board, upon which Mr. Kearns has as col- 
leagues Architect Charles B. Perkins and form- 
er Sen. Joseph P. Lomasney. Not anly 
among themselves but also with the school 
board, the three schoolhouse commissioners 
work hand in hand, and it is because of the 
friendly relations which exists between the 
two branches of the municipal service that the 
school buildings are kept in the best of shape 
and have ample accommodations for the ever 
increasing army of pupils in the public 
schools. 


MAIL ORDER DINNERS, 

The post office department has on its list 
the names of more than 900 farmers and mat- 
ker gardeners at the Boston post office who 
are ready to ship produce by post. During a 
ten week period in Lynn, the office handled 2500 
packages of this sort. This is counted fair, 
although there is naturally no way of telling 
how many of these packages would have gone 
any way without the facilities in the way of 
names offered by the post office. 


THE HANDICAPPED HANDSHAKE, 


“Your constituents will be waiting to give 
you the glad hand, I suppose.’ 

“I’m afraid not,’’ replied Senator Sorghum. 
“Judging by the way they have been writing 
letters to me a large percentage of them 
must have pen paralysis by this time.” . 


McADOO’S VIEW. 


Secretary McAdoo ridicules the scheme for 
the valorization of cotton, tobacco and other 
products and the issuance upon them of cur- 
rency by state banks. Of course he does. 
There is plenty of national bank currency for 
all purposes, rather too much if anything.— 
Lowell Courier-Citizen. 


All that glitters isn’t gold. Many a man has 
pinned his faith to a star, only to discover 
that it was really only a firefly. 


PRACTICAL POLITICS 


FRANCIS L. DALY 


Former Member of the House from the 17th Suffolk Dist., One of the Efh- 
cient Young Men Sent into Public Life by the Democrats of 
Boston, a Close Friend of Mayor Curley. 


Among those who were brought into the pol- 
itical limelight by the last Boston mayoralty 
campaign was Francis L. Daly of Ward 17, 
who, as treasurer of the Curley campaign com- 
mittee during that contest, displayed great 
political acumen and demonstrated also marked 
ability as a financier. 

It was not Mr. Daly’s first experience in poli- 


tics by any means, for he is one of the ‘‘old 
timers.’’ He has been an activé member of 
the Ward 17 Tammany club for years and has 
always taken a leading part in its affairs as he 
has also in the affairs of the ward which he has 
represented in the common council and in the 
house of representatives. 

Mr. Daly has taken a prominent part in the 
politics of ward 17 since he was old enough to 
vote. His experience goes back even farther, 
as a matter of fact, because the bright young 
men in that section of the city begin their educa- 
tion im politics at an early age. He was work- 
ing at the game before he attained his ma- 
jority and that he worked quite effectively is 
shown by the fact that he was an important 


factor in democratic circles soon after he 
passed his 21st birthday. 

He was also a prominent figure about City 
hall in those days, as he is yet, for the mat- 
ter of that. The result was that he wag elect- 
ed to the common council, where he became 
one of the influential members and where he 
assisted the now Mayor Curley in doing things 
for citizens of the ward. They made an ex- 
cellent team, a fact that the residents of that 
section of Roxbury have never forgotten. 

Mr. Daly served several terms in the common 
council, and was later elected to the house of 
representatives, where he continued to do 
things for the city and particularly for the 


seetion ef it in which ward 17 is located. He 
made an excellent legislator, worked diligently 
for all the Boston measures that promised to 
benefit the working people of the city and with 
equal diligence against those which promised 
to add to the workingmen’s burden through the 
favors they bestowed on the wealthy classes of 
the Back Bay. 

It was in the campaign of last winter, how- 
ever, that Mr. Daly demonstrated that he was 
a business man as well as a first-class politi- 
cian. He acted as treasurer of the campaign 
and the manner in which he did the work won 
the commendation, not only of Mayor Curley, 
but of everybody connected with. the contest. 
Mr. Daly had more at stake than the mere 
winning of the election, for he and James M. 
Curley had been friends from boyhood, 
was as interested in seeing the mayor win as 
he would have been had he himself been the 
candidate, in which case Mayor Curley un- 
doubtedly would have been on the line for him 
and just as earnestly. In any event, Curley 
won and since that time Mr. Daly has been 
one of the most influential men in the city 
at City hall. 


DAVID J. AARON 


Young Lawyer, Candidate for the House in the 25th Suffolk Dist., Believes 
in Making Laws for the Benefit of the Masses, Rather 
Than for the Wealthier Classes. 


— 


The republican house contest in the 25th Suf- 
folk district this year is one of the most in- 
teresting in the state, David J. Aaron, who 
made a good run for the place in the primaries 
last September, being pitted against the ma- 
chine slate and showing signs that the inde- 
pendent voters of Brighton admire a fearless 
young fighter who shows signs of delivering 
the goods. 

Mr. Aaron has a number of characteristics 
that appeal to the independent republicans, 
chief among them being that he has the op- 
position of all the forces in the district which 
represent those interests that look for favors 
from the legislature. He is no machine man 
and he has good ideas of government that 
should be worth much to the republican party 
in the election a few weeks off if he should 
be fortunate enough to land the nomination. 
There are many republicans in Brighton who 
declare that his nomination offers the repub- 
licans its only chance of holding the house 
seats. 

He has a large following among the young- 
er men of the ward and he stands well with 
the progressives because of his aggressive 
fight against the machine and because of the 
machine’s determination to push through a 
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slate in the coming primaries. This is likely 


to prove a big asset in the election, for the 
democrats are so nearly equal in numbers to 
republicans 


the in the district that almost 


anything will turn the tide from one to the 
other. 

Mr. Aaron has a fine platform, progressive 
to a degree and dealing with local issues al- 


most wholly. He is a lawyer, understands the. 


art of presenting his case to the best advan- 
tage and is withal an_ excellent public 
speaker. : 


He is a graduate of the Y. M. C. A. law - 


school, having been admitted to the bar in 
1911, since which time he has built up a lucra- 
tive praetice—one of the best handled by any 
of the younger lawyers in the city. He was 
born in Carmel, N. J., on July 22, 1890, and 
was graduated from the high school at Bridg- 
ton, in that state, afterward taking a post- 
graduate course in the English high school in 
this city. He received his diploma from the 
latter institution in 1907. He is a member 
of several charitable organizations, has been 
an active worker for laws to make éasier the 
condition of the workingmen and has during 
the last half dozen years advocated a num- 
ber of important improvements affecting the 
Brighton district, in the interest of which 
he has been a familiar figure at city hall and 
in the state house. 


A SHARP CAT. 


Little Pauline came in, bringing a scratched 


finger for salve and sympathy. 
“T cut it on the cat,’’ she explained.—Judge. 


He. 


PRACTICAL 


DANIEL J. KANE 


POLITICS 


Young Lawyer, Appointed to the City’s Legal Department, One of the Most 
Popular Elks Who Ever Held the Post of Exalted Ruler 
in Boston Lodge, The Greatest in Country. 


No appointment which the present mayor of 
Boston has made since he has been in office 
has made more friends for him than the nam- 
ing of Daniel J. Kane to the staff of the cor- 
poration counsel. He pleased not only Charles- 


town folks, but also every ‘‘Dearo’’—for Dan 
who is a native of the 


is a ‘Dearo” “Dear 


Old North End” that has sent forth so many 
young and accomplished, hustling fellows who 
have made their mark in the field of endeavor 
in the every day battle for life and fame. 


The mayor not only pleased every ‘‘Dearo,”’ 
but every Elk in the land. Dan has been the 
exalted ruler of Boston lodge and that means 
that he can claim that he is one of the most 
popular Elks in Boston lodge, famed for its 
multitude of good fellows. No man has worked 
harder for the success of Boston lodge of Elks 
than Daniel J. Kane. That his efforts for the 
success of everything which the local Elks 
get into are appreciated by his brother Elks 
is shown in the many honors they have heaped 
upon him. 

When he retired from the position of exalted 
ruler of Boston lodge, his friends in the body 
banqueted him and presented him a fine law 
library. The presentation was made by Asst. 
Dist. Atty. Daniel V. McIsaac, who spoke of 
the manly traits in the character of Mr. Kane 
and expressed the hope that he would be 
spared for many years and predicted a suc- 
cessful career for him in the profession which 
he had chosen for his life’s work. ~ 

Daniel J. Kane is not a politician in the 
sense that he has sought office for the sake of 
holding office. He is a lawyer who is devoted 
to his profession. He did go to the legislature 
from Charlestown for two years for the pur- 
pose of better acquainting himself with actual 
law making so useful to any man whose busi- 
ness it is to interpret the statutes, but at the 
end of his second term he retired and since 
then has devoted his time and energy to his 
profession. Mr. Kane is a student. He loves 
to prepare his cases and his clients are as- 
sured of an able, honest, efficient advocate in 
him when he goes into court. 

Mr. Kane harbors no ill-feeling against any 
man. The new assistant corporation counsel is 
on the sunny side of 40—in the prime of life. 
Born in the North End of Boston he has been 
for many years a resident of the Bunker Hill 
district. He studied law at the Y. M. C. A,, 
earning his way through law school by hard 
work and strict application to his studies. He 
is not a limelighter, but he is a worker—hard 
worker—just the kind of a man to dig into the 
statutes and the laws of the state and city. 

In 1898 and 1899 he represented Ward 6 in the 
house of representatives. In the legislature as 
everywhere else Mr. Kane made friends and a 
reputation for honesty and application to work 
that has stood by him in his years of manhood. 
He never talked in the legislature for the 


sake of talking, but only when some measure 
of general interest and importance to the peo- 
ple of his district arose. 

Before taking up the study of law Mr. Kane 
was an expert stenographer and had the repu- 
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tation as a stenographer of being one of the 
top notchers of his profession. He was not 
only a stenographer but a student of public 
affairs and his wide reading made him an in- 
telligent wielder of the pencil. There are a lot 
of shorthand writers who do their work 
mechanically'and do it well but there are not 
many who combine knowleage of important 
affairs and thus make the product of their 
pencils worth while reading. 

In politics Mr. Kane was by nature a demo- 
crat and to the democratic party he gave his 
allegiance as a voter. He can give many rea- 
sons why he is a democrat. 

The addition of Mr. Kane to the staff of the 
corporation counsel of Boston is a decided 
asset to Mayor Curley’s administration. 


A. SHUMAN 


Boston’s Most Public-Spirited Citizen Among Those Who Have Implicit 
Faith in the Future as Well as the Present Greatness of 
the City He Has Done So Much to Advance. ~ 


There is not a citizen of Boston who has 
done more good in a practical way than A. 
Shuman, who is one of Boston’s leading mer- 
chants and who for years has been doing his 
part in making the city one of the best in the 
world. 

Nor is his work for the city perfunctory. 
For more than 25 years he has been a trustee 
of the Boston city hospital; during the greater 
portion of the time he has been the chairman 
of the board, and what he has done for that 
institution and the city of Boston by his con- 
duct of the hospital will stand as a monument 
to the single-hearted devotion to public duty 
of one man who could have avoided that duty 
without difficulty. His own business interests 
are very large; as years have come and gone 
he has felt, naturally, the necessity for devot- 
ing more time to his own enjoyment and re- 
laxation, but there has never been a day in 
the year in which he has forgotten the splen- 


~ 


did institution that is nearest to his heart. 

But it must not be supposed that Mr. Shu- 
man is a man of only one side, or that his de- 
votion to the work of the city hospital has 
prevented him from participtating in the pro- 
gressive activities of his fellow citizens in oth- 
er directions... He has taken enthusiastic inter- 
est in the commemoration of patriotic anni- 
versaries and the celebration of patriotic 
achievements. Always, when Boston is in gala 
array, welcoming guests from other parts or 
celebrating in her. own way the anniversary of 
events that count for the cause of patriotism 
and progress, Mr. Shuman has been in the 
very forefront of those who have made such 
observances successful by the force of their 
leadership and co-operation. 

He is, first and last, a citizen of Boston 
and proud of its pre-eminence as a seat of 
progress, of culture, of science and of good 
citizenship, 


PRACTICAL POLITI€ 


Seta: 


JAMES M. PRENDERGAST 
Cotton “Broker, Banker and Corporation Director 
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CURTIS GUILD 


Former Governor and Former Ambassador to Russia, One of the Strong Men 
in the Republican Party Whose Advice in These Troublous 
. Times Is Welcomed by Leaders and Followers Alike. 


History will record that Curtis Guild of 
Boston was one of Massachusetts’ greatest 
governors and certainly one of her greatest 
republicans. History can also record that he 
was one of her greatest men, and to say that 
is to say also that he was a leader not only 
in the state, but in the nation as well. 

The name of Curtis Guild will endure for 
many years in Massachusetts because of his 
great achievements’ as chief executive of the 
commonwealth. His. name will also be re- 
membered by the nation as a whole as one 
who prevented a possible war between this 
country and Russia and by his _ patience, 
broad-mindedness and general diplomatic 
ability as ambassador to that powerful em- 
pire, at a time when the relations between 
the United States and Russia were most del- 
icate. 

Today, as a private citizen in the ranks, 
there are few men in Massachusetts who en- 
joy the confidence of the voters to the ex- 
tent that does Mr. Guild. As governor, he had 
to face some of the most difficult problems 
which ever beset an occupant of that chair. 
And the excellent judgment displayed by him 
at all times in the handling of those ques- 
tions, his absolute independence and his de- 
votion to the interests of the people won him 
a warm place in the hearts of Massachusetts 
citizens that will be his as long as he lives, 
and for a long time thereafter. 

The republican party of the state looks up- 
on him as one of its chief assets, and one of 
its best advisors. The confidence that is 
placed in him and his judgment was dem- 
onstrated only recently when he was request- 
ed to smooth out what threatened to become 
a bitter factidnal quarrel in the 11th congres- 
sional district. There were four candidates for 
the republican nomination, all of them men 
of ability and prominence in the district. A 
primary fight between the four would prob- 
ably have destroyed any chance the party has 
of carrying the district in the coming elec- 
tion. A delegation of prominent republicans, 
anxious to see their party victorious, urged 
Mr. Guild to take a hand. He did, and per- 
suaded three of the candidates to withdraw 
and to support former Sen. George Holden 
Tinkham, who is now the unopposed candi- 
date for the nomination. 

It is now six years since Curtis Guild was 
governor of Massachusetts. But today, as a 
private citizen, he is just as great a force 
for good in the community as when he occu- 
pied public office. And he is just as popular 
with the rank and file in the republican party. 
His views on public questions are eagerly 
sought by the people irrespective of party ties, 
for they know his broad and varied training 
as editor, politician, orator, statesman, soldier 
and philanthropist. 

For many years ex-Gov. Guild, or Gen. 
Guild, to give him his military title, has been 
an advocate of progressive reforms. He ad- 
vocated progressivism when it was unpopular 
to do so. Once he saw his course he never 
wavered, although public opinion was divided 
and many men of influence and intelligence 
saw fit to differ with him. When he was gov- 
ernor, the transportation question was just 
beginning to attract the attention of the peo- 
ple of Massachusetts. To take a position at 
that time demanded courage and to take the 
right view of it required sound judgment and 
an ability to look into the future. All of 
these Curtis Guild possessed and he showed by 
his farsightedness that he had a firm grasp 
on the situation as it affected both the in- 
dustrial and commercial interests of the com- 
monwealth. At the time he strenuously op- 
posed any railroad merger and was against 
the acquisition of trolleys by railroads. Re- 
cent developments prove how farsighted he 
was. 

_ But even in his opposition to the transporta- 
tion interests he was eminently fair. He did 
not blaze out with a wholesale denunciation 
of everybody and everything, as did most of 
the anti-mergerites, but strengthened his case 
by a certain discrimination which was at 
once convincing and illuminating. 

The child-labor question and the other great 
questions relating to social welfare, about 
which so much is heard of late from the bull 
moose orators, Mr. Guild recognized as im- 
portant years ago. He was prime mover for 
reforms along those lines in Massachusetts 
years ago, He never lost an opportunity to 


denounce the evils of sending the young into 
the shop and factory at an age when their 
bodies could not stand manual labor and when 
their minds needed the advantages of the pub- 
lic schools. His labors along humanitarian 
lines won for him the degree of doctor of 
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theology from the University of Geneva, 
Switzerland, conferred on him several years 
ago while on a trip abroad. 

As president of the American Forestry asso- 
ciation some years ago he tackled the conser- 
vation problem and he did not hesitate to 
score its enemies who have endangered the 
agricultural life of New England. 

Such instances as these with many others 
show the activity of the man. Through the 
columns of his paper he has commented vig- 
orously and forcibly from time to time on 
topics of timely interest and always with a 
clearness and conciseness to command public 
attention. 

The Sugar Trust and its undervaluations 
were originally exposed. by Mr. Guild some 20 
years ago and, as a_ result, undervaluations 
were stopped for a time. There was also a 
wholesale discharge of employees in the sugar 
room of the New York custom house. The 
study thus suggested of the methods of big 
corporations led Gen. Guild to advocate at 
that time national control of all corporations, 
a policy which he has steadily advanced ever 
since he became prominent in state and na- 
tional politics. 

His standing as a national figure was dem- 
onstrated by his appointment by Pres. Taft 
as ambassador to Russia at a time when the 
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situation between the United States and that 
country was most delicate. His position un- 
der the then existing circumstances was not 
an enviable one and the fact that there has 
not of late been an open breach between the 
two countries is due in a large measure to 
the patience, understanding and untiring ef- 
forts of Mr. Guild as ambassador. 

He took an advanced position on the tariff 
which the republican party has since been 
glad to assume. He went to Washington to 
urge the need of the conservation of forests 
of New England and his efforts along this 
line did much to pave the way for such men 
as Sen. Weeks and those who accomplished 
something in preserving the White Mountains. 
He has been an advocate of pure food, cor- 
rupt practices legislation and other progres- 


sive measures that are now so popular with 
all parties. 

The people of Massachusetts, irrespective of 
party affiliations, are proud of the record and 
achievements of Curtis Guild. 


AN APOLOGY TO HELL. 


If Gen. Sherman were alive he would have 
to apologize to hell. He was unjust to that 
amiable region. The war at his time was but 
an innocent, harmless, killing game. It has 
grown to that aerial triumph of German cul- 
ture over Antwerp. Every nation that still 
believes that something of humanity should be 
maintained in the usages of warfare should 
raise his voice against the archdeed of pitiless 
savagery; against the repetition of such sense- 
less and unforgivable blind massacre.—New 
York Sun. 


It seems like old times to have ‘‘Cy’”’ Sullo- 
way, the elongated, figuring as a republican 
candidate for Congress in New Hampshire. It 
remains to be seen whether tuw vorers will 
send him back to Washington. 


No man thoroughly believes in himself unless 
he has absolute cenfidence in his liver, 
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POLITICAL 


Sept. 22—State primaries. 

Sept. 29—Earliest day for hoiding con- 
ventions of political parties. 

Oct. 3—Last day for holding conventions 
of non-political parties, for the nomination 
of candidates to be voted for at large. 

Oct. 5—5 p. m., last day and hour for fil- 
ing certificates of nomination of candi 
dates. 

Oct. 5—5 p. m., last day and hour for 
ing certificates of nomination of candi- 
daies to be voted for at large. 

Oct. 6—Last day for holding such con- 
ventions. 

Oct. 183—Last day for holding conven- 
tions of such parties for the nomination of 
candidates to be voted for by districts. 

Oct. 13—Last day for holding conventions 
of non-political parties for nomination of 
candidates to be voted for by districts. 

Oct. 183—5 p. m., last day and hour for 
filing nomination papers of candidates. 

Oct. 15—5 p. m., last day and hour for 
filing certificates of candidates to be voted 
for by districts. 

Oct. 16—5 p. m., last day and hour for 


filing withdrawals of or objections to nom- 
inations. 


CANDIDATES FOR 


COUNTY COMMISSIONER. 

Barnstable. 

Rep.—William H. 
Berkshire. 

Rep.—George A. Grounds, Arthur 
Plumb, Harry D. Sisson, Pittsfield. 

Dem.—Joseph P. St. James, Thomas P. 
Riley, Pittsfield. 
Bristol. 

Rep.—Richard E. Warner, ‘Taunton. 

Dem.—Henry F. Burt, Taunton. 

Prog.—Willard C. Corey, Attleboro. 
Dukes. 

Rep.—George L. Donaldson, West 
bury. 
Essex. 

Rep.—Moody Kimball, Newburyport. 

Dem.—Edgar M. Early, Andover. 
Franklin. 

Rep.—Allen C. Burnham, Montague. 
Hampden. 

Rep—William H. Ensign, Westfield. 

Dem.—William H. Ensign, Westfield. 
Hampshire. 

Rep.—Frank M, Sibley, Ware. 
Middlesex. 

Rep.—Frederic P. Barnes, 


Tucman, Wellfleet. 


W. 


Tis- 


Newton; Levi 


' S$. Gould, Melrose; 


PRACTICAL POLITICS 


CALENDAR. 


Oct. 16—5 p. m., last day and hour for 
filing withdrawals of or objections to nom- 
inations of candidates. 

Oct. 20—5 p. m., last day and hour for 
filling vacancies caused by withdrawals. 
Certificates of nomination and nomination 
papers to be filed with the secretary of 
the commonwealth. 

Nov. 3—State election. 


CORRUPT PRACTICES PROVISIONS. 

Oct. 14—Harliest day for filing with the 
secretary of the commonwealth returns of 
expenses for nomination, for an office to 
be voted for at large. 

Oct. 16—Harliest day for filing returns 
of candidates for all other offices. 

Oct. 20—5 p. m., last day and hour for 
filing returns of expenses of nomination 
for an office to be voted for at large. 

Oct. 22—5 p. m., last day and hour for 
filing such returns. 

Noy. 4—Harliest day for filing returns 
of expenses of candidates for election. ~ 

Noy. 4—Harliest day for filing detailed 
statement of political committee with the 
clerk of the city or town in which the 
treasurer is a voter, and a duplicate with 
the secretary of the commonwealth. 

Nov. 10—5 p. m., last day and hour for 
filing such returns. 

Bec. 3—5 p. m., last day and hour for 
filing such statement, 


COUNTY OFFICES 


Julius Meyers, Cam- 
bridge. 

Dem.—John J. Butler, Wakefield, Charles 
F, McCarthy, Marlboro; John B. McClos- 
key, Peter J. McLaughlin, Michael H. 
O’Connor, Cambridge; William H. Walsh, 
Framingham.- 

Prog.—George A. Goodwin, Cambridge. 
Norfolk. 

Rep.—Jchn F. Merrill, Quincy. 

Plymouth. 

Rep.—Jere B. Howard, Brockton. 

Dem.—John R. Sinclair, Brockton. 
Worcester, 

Rep.—Warren Goodale, Clinton. 

DISTRICT ATTORNEY. 
(To fill vacancy.) 


Western District. 


Rep.—Clarence P. Niles, Pittsfield; 
Charles L. Young, Springfield. 

Dem.—James O’Shea, Holyoke, 
REGISTER OF PROBATE AND INSOLV-.- 


ENCY. 
(To fill vacancy.) 
Franklin County. 
Rep.—John C. Lee, Greenfield. 
Dem.—Michael J. Carey, Montague. 


CANDIDATES FOR STATE COMMITTEES 


Berkshire. 

Dem.—Henry J. Ryan, Pittsfield. 
Berkshire, Hampshire and Hampden. 

Rep. 'T. Ellis Ramsdell, Great Barring- 
ton. 

Dem.—James O’Brien, Lee. 
ist Bristol. 

Rep.—Joseph V. Curran, Attleboro; John 
A. Conaty, Taunton. 

Dem.—Hugh Gaffney, Attleboro. 
2nd Bristol. 

Rep.—Edward Anthony Thurston, 
River. 

Dem.—Jeffrey E. Sullivan, Fall River. 
3d Bristol. 

Rep. Charles O. Brightman, New Bedford. 

Dem.—John EH. O’Neill, New Bedford. 


Fall 


Cape. 
Rep.—Walter O. Luscombe, Falmouth. 
ist Essex, 
Rep.—Joshua Mills, Lynn. 
Dem,—Austin F. Cusack, Lynn, 
2nd Essex. 
Rep.—William S. Felton, Salem; George 
H. Vose, Beverly. 
Dem.—Michael F. McGrath, Salem. 
3d Essex. : 
Rep.—William G. Clark, Gloucester. 
Dem.—Daniel Cooney, West Newbury. 
4th Essex. : 
Rep.—Samuel L. Porter, Amesbury. 
Dem.—Charles R. O’Connell, Peabody; 
Edward J. Martin, Haverhill; George F. 
McNamara, Haverhil. 


5th Essex. 
Rep.—Frederick W. Gay, Methuen; 
chael H. Collopy, Lawrence. 
Dem.—Augustus X. Dooley, John O’Brien, 
Lawrence. 
Franklin and Hampshire. 
Rep.—Lyman W. Griswold, Greenfield. 
Dem.—Nicholas J. Lawler, Greenfield. 
1st Hampden. 
Rep.—George A. Bacon, Springfield. 
Dem.—Charles J. Downey, Springfield. 
2nd Hampden. 
Rep.—Frederick Childs, Holyoke. 
1st Middlesex. 
Rep.—William F. Garcelon, Newton. 
Dem.—Daniel O’Connell, Newton, 
Prog.—Philip W. Carter, Newton; 
ton Tyler Joslyn, Holliston. 
2nd Middlesex. 
Rep.—William R. Davis, Cambridge. 
Dem.—EHugene M. Flanagan, Edwin D. 
Edwards, Cambridge. 
Prog—Wayne K. Little, 
Crane, Cambridge. 
3d Middlesex. 
Rep.—Frank A. Teele, Leonard W. Cole, 
Somerville. , 
Dem.—John J. McCarthy, Somerville. 
Prog.—Arthur W. Glines, Somerville. 
4th Middlesex. 
Rep.—Charles Bruce, Everett. 
Dem.—Charles J. Barton, Melrose; 
mas P. Riley, Malden. 
5th Middlesex. 
Rep.—Adelbert B. Messer, Concord. 
Dem.—Bernard W. Stanley, Waltham, 
6th Middlesex. 
Rep.—Edwin T. McKnight, Medford. 
Dem.—Thomas E. Dwyer, Wakefield. 
Prog.—Joseph F. Ryan, Winchester. 
7th Middlesex. 
Rep.—Louis Pfeiffer, Bedford. 
Dem.—William H. Small, Saugus. 
8th Middlesex. 
Dem.—Thomas J. Fitzgerald, Lowell. 
1st Norfolk. ‘ 
Rep.—Jesse B. Baxter, Milton. 
Dem.—John A. Kiggen, Boston. 
2nd Norfolk. 
Rep.—Payson Dana, Brookline. 
Dem.—Daniel L. Prendergast, Brookline. 
Prog.—G. Waldo Crowley, Needham, 
1st Plymouth. 
Rep.—James T. Kirby, Whitman. 
Dem.— William T. Way, Plymouth. 
2nd Plymouth. 
Rep.—Horace A. Keith, Brockton. 
Dem.—William H. Powers, Brockton. 
1st Suffolk. ? 
Rep.—Ernest Acker, Boston. 
Dem.—William, J. Burns, Boston. 
2nd Suffolk. 
Rep.—Joseph J. Dennison, Boston. 
Dem.—Patrick J. McArdle, Boston. 
3d Suffolk. 
Rep.—Virgilio Lombardi, Boston. 
Dem.—Daniel A. Whelton, James IF, Far- 
ley, Jr., Boston. 
Prog.—John HE. Day, Boston. 
4th Suffolk. 
Rep.—Thomas Grieve, Boston. 
Dem.—John P. Donovan, Boston, 
5th Suffolk. 
Rep.—Francis R. Bangs, Boston. 
Dem.—Francis B. McKinney, Daniel J. 
Kiley, Boston. » 
Frog.—Matthew Hale, Boston. 


Mi- 


Clay- 


Russell D. 


Tho- 


6th Suffolk. 7 
Rep.—Herman Hormel, Charles J. Beat- 

ey, Boston. : 
Prog.—James W. O’Brien, Boston. 

7th Suffolk. 7 


Rep.—Frank Vogel, Joshua A. Crawford, — 

Boston. 
Dem.—John W. McElray, 

Monahan, Boston. 
Prog.—Leon E. Baldwin, Boston. 


Francis D. 


Fate * 
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8th Suffolk. 2nd Worcester. 5th Dist. 
Rep.—Richard F. Andrews, Boston. Rep.—Charles T. Tatman, Worcester. Rep.—jEdward G. Frothingham, MHaver- 
Dem.—John T. Kennedy, Boston. Dem.—Mark N. Skerrett, Worcester. hill; Francis Hurtubis, Jr., Swampscott; 
Prog.—Frank BE. Robbins, Boston. 3d Worcester. Frederick H. Tarr, Rockport. 
9th Suffolk. Rep.—George R. Wallace, Jr., Fitchburg. Dem.—Chas. D. Smith, Gloucester. 
Rep.—Willard W. Hibbard, Boston. . Dem.—Daniel F. O’Connell, Fitchburg., 6th Dist. 
Dem.—John B. McGinty, John J. Conway, 4th Worcester. Rep.—Henry C. Mulligan, Natick. 
John B. Archibald, Thomas F. McGrail, Rep.—Paul Whitin, Northbridge. Dem.—jJohn J. Hogan, Lowell. 
Boston, Dem.—Jeremiah J. Comba, Milford. 7th Dist. 
Prog.—W. Spencer Hutchinson, Boston. Prog.—William R. Clark, Westboro. Rep.—Daniel E. Denny, Worcester; El- 
1st Worcester. bridge G. P. Guy, Worcester. 
8th Dist. 


Rep.—Frank B. Hall, Worcester. 


Dem.—Charles F. Campbell, Worcester. Rep.—Charles H. Wright, Pittsfield. 


Dem.—jHenry L. Bowles, Springfield. 
Prog.—jHenry L. Bowles, Springfield. 


CANDIDATES IN STATE PRIMARIES wes. 7" 


GOVERNOR. 8th Dist. Rep.—Frank Bartlett, Berkshire. 
Rep.—Samuel W. McCall, Winchester. Rep.—Charles S. Baxter, Medford; Fred- Dem.—Edward M. Hall, Pittsfield; 
- Dem.—7David I. Walsh, Fitchburg. _ erick W. Dallinger, Cambridge. Timothy C. Collins, North Adams. 
Prog.—Joseph Walker, Brookline. Dem.—7Frederick S. Deitrick, Cambridge. Prog.—Cornelius C. Cook, Pittsfield. 
Prog. Frederick W. Dallinger, Cam- Berkshire, Hampshire, Hampden. 
LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR. bridge; Henry C. Long, Cambridge; Hugh Rep.—j{Calvin Coolidge, Northampton, 
Rep.—Grafton D. Cushing, Boston; Au- J. McGinnis, Cambridge. 1st Bristol. 
gust H. Goetting, Springfield; Elmer A. 9th Dist. Rep.—Joseph William Martin, Jr., North 
Stevens, Somerville. Rep.—jErnest W. Roberts, Chelsea. Attleboro. 
Dem.—jEdward P. Barry, Boston. Dem.—Patrick W. Collins, Chelsea; Hen- Dem.—James F. Burke, Easton. 
Prog.—James P. Magenis, Boston. ry C. Howland, Somerville. Prog.—Harry D. Lincoln, Attleboro. 
Prog.—H. Huestis Newton, Everett. 2nd Bristol. 
SECRETARY. 10th Dist. Rep.—i Walter E. McLane, Fall River. 


Rep.—Frank L. Brier, Boston; William S. _ Rep.—James A. Cochran, Boston; Loyal Dem.—Charles Lavoie, Fall River. 


Kinney, Boston; Albert P. Langtry, Spring- L. Jenkins, Boston. 3rd Bristol. 
field. Dem.—James H. Brennan, John A, Keli- Rep.—iAndrew P. Doyle, New Bedford. 


Dem.—jFrank J. Donahue, Boston. her, Thomas A. Niland, Peter F. Tague, Cape. 
Prog.—Russell A. Wood, Cambridge. Boston. Rep.—jCharles L. Gifford, Barnstable. 
Prog.—Daniel T. Callahan, Bonen Dem.—William T. Makepeace, Barn- 
TREASURER. 11th Dist. stable. 


Rep. Charles L. Burrill, Boston; Freder- Rep.—George Holden Tinkham, Boston. 18t Essex. 
ick E. Pierce, Greenfield. Dem.—Thomas J. Fay, Francis J. Hor- nep.— Michael S. Keenan, Thomas E. P. 
Dem.—Frederick W. Mansfield, Boston. 842, James A. Watson, Boston. Wilson, George H. Jackson, Lynn. 


Prog.—Daniel J. Murphy, Lawrence. Prog.—Henry Clay Peters, Boston. Dem,—Abner S. McLaud, Lynn. 
12th Dist. Prog.—Abner S. McLaud, Lynn. 
AUDITOR. Rep.—Charles H. S. Robinson, Boston. 294 Essex. ; 
Rep. Alonzo B. Cook, Boston; Joseph Dem.—jJames A. Gallivan, Boston. Rep.—Patrick F. Tierney, John F. 
Monette, Lawrence. Prog.—Chester R, Lawrence, Roxbury. Browning, E. Howard Perley, Salem. 
Dem.—Frank H. Pope, Leominster. 43th Dist. Dem.—John G. Stevens, Marblehead. 
Prog.—Frederick P. Glazier, Hudson. Rep.—William H. Carter, Needham; Na- Prog—John, F.. Browning, Salem. 
thaniel A. Francis, Brookline. ord Essex. 
ATTORNEY-GENERAL. Dem.—jJohn J. Mitchell, Marlboro, Wil- - Rep.—jC. Augustus Norwood, Hamilton, 
Rep.—Henry ©. Atwill, Lynn; John A. liam H. MecMasters, Boston, Clarence J. Fogg, Newburyport; Patrick 
Curtin, Brookline; James M. Hallowell, Prog.—John F, Twombley, Brookline. He Boyle sManehester. 
Newton; John J. Higgins, Somerville; 14th Dist. Prog.—Alexander W. Andrews, Gloucester. 
James A. Stiles, Gardner. Rep.—Frank F. Crane, Quincy; Harry C. iby Eesex gee y 
Dem.—jThomas J. Boynton, Everett. Howard, Brockton; Robert L. Raymond Dem GharlesshLetinee bot 
Prog—John Hildreth, Holyoke. Milton. ; Rep—ijHenry G. Wells, Haverhill. 
Dem.—Richard Olney, 2d, Dedham righ eae i ee 
Prog.—Edwin 0. Reed ; ; ep.—jJames R. Tetler, Lawrence. 
CON GIEPRTEN: 15th Dist. _ Quincy, Dem.—John C. Sanborn, Frederick W. 


1st Dist. 
a; “ Rep.—+William 9. ; Schlapp, John B. Cuddy, Jr. Dennis H. 
Rep.—jAllen T, Treadway, Stockbridge. mS. Greene, Fall River. Finn, Lawrence. 


Dem.—Morton H. Burdick, Adams. Dem.—James F. Morris, Fall River. 
2nd Dist. a reemeg vin:G. Weeks, Fall River, Franklin. sites! Paipanicats ae ee 
Rep.—7Frederick H. Gillett, Springfield. 16th Dist. 
, Rep.—John I : Rep.—John W. Haigis, Montague. 
Dem.—Edward M. Lewis, Amherst. -—John I. Bryant, Fairhaven; William pem—Paul W. Goldsbury, Warwick 
Prog.—Edward M. Lewis, Amherst. 3 eerie. ieee Ross, Joseph Walsh, 45+ Hampden 
3rd Dist. poo eee Ore 
-., A : ; Dem.—7Th Rep.—itGurdon W. Gordon, Springfield. 
i 7Calvin D. Paige, Southbridge. fThomas C. Thacher, Yarmouth. pem—Charles D. Munroe, Springfield. 
em.—Owen <A. Hoban, Gardner; M. COUNCILLORS. ; Prog.—Charles D. Monroe, Springfield. 
; ne O’Connell, Fitchburg. - 1st Dist. 2nd Hampden. 
; Rep.—David L. Parker, New Bedfo Rep.—William F. Cook, West Springfield. 
Rep.—jSamuel E. Winslow, Worcester. Dem.—James P. Doran, New Te | Dem.—jJohn F. Sheehan, Holyoke, 
Dem.—Hugh O’Rourke, Worcester. Prog.—John D. W. Bodfi le, 18t Middlesex. 
Sth Dist end D sh, Barnstable. “"pep—George H. Ellis, Newton 
7 n ist. ep.—George H. is, : 
Rep.—jJohn Jacob Rogers, Lowell. R — ti Hall, Natick 
’ ep.—Guy Andrews H Dem.—Martin T. all, atick. 
ee Side O’Connor, Lowell. liam A. Bellamy, rahe Milton; Wil- pyog——Andrew Garbutt, Holliston. 
rog.—William N, Osgood, Lowell. Dem.—William Lewis Murray, Boston; eae aby oaisen 


Rep.—James W. Bean, Cambridge. 


6th Dist. 
John P. Ratigan, George W. Reed, {Charles Dem.—jvohn P. Brennan, Cambridge. 


Rep.—A. Piatt Andrew, Gloucester; jAu- w., Guy, Quincy. 


_ gustus P. Gardner, Hamilton. Prog.—Frederick H. B Prog.—James W. Bean, Cambridge. 
ays : ishop, Quincy; Gu : ; 
eee + Teresi thea Sama eens? andrews pci dente st ‘ : aes Mee cues W. Eldridge, Somerville 
, . ol). Ss . , “J 
Prog.—A. Piatt Andrew, Gloucester; 3rd Dist Dem.—James J. Brennan, Somerville. 
Nelson B. Clark, Beverly. Rep.—Albion C. Russell, Boston. Prog.—Charles W. Berry, Somerville. 
7th Dist. Dem.—jTimothy J. Buckley, Boston. 4th Middlesex. 
Rep.—Charles Cabot Johnson, Nahant. ‘4th Dist. Rep.—James F, Cavanagh, Everett. 
Dem.—James E. Donoghue, Lawrence; ep.—Herbert P. Wasgatt, Everett. Dem.—Richard C. Shea, Sr. Bverett; 
+Michael F. Phelan, Lynn. Dem.—William H. Barter, Winthrop. John P. Whalen, Malden. 


Prog.—Lynn M. Ranger, Lynn. ia Prog.—Frank §S. Harlow, Cambridge. Prog.—jCharles M. Cox, Melrose. 
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5th Middlesex. 

Rep.—Nathan A. Tufts, Waltham. 

Dem.—Patrick J. Duane, Waltham; 
Warren L. Bishop, Wayland. 

Prog.—Frederick R. S. Mildon, Marlboro. 
6th Middlesex. 

Rep.—Wilton B. Fay, Medford. 

Dem.—jCharles A. Dean, Wakefield. 

Prog.—Everett N. Curtis, Winchester. 
7th Middlesex. 

Rep. Charles A. Kimball, Littleton; Otto 
Reither, Lynn. 

Dem.—Thomas §. Cuff, Lowell; 
P. Dunn, Lynn. 

Prog.—Allen Brooks Parker, Acton. 
8th Middlesex. 


Henry 


Rep.—George E. Marchand, Lowell; 
Amos P. Best, Dracut. 
Dem.—jHenry J. Draper, Michael H. 


Brady, John J. McManmon, Lowell. 

Prog.—Clarence B. Livingston, Lowell. 
1st Norfolk. 

Rep.—jLouis F. R. Langelier, Quincy. 

Dem.—Charles W. Proctor, Randolph. 
2nd Norfolk. 

Rep.—Orion T. 
LaCroix, Millis; 
lin. 

Prog.—C. Edson Abbott, Franklin. 
1st Plymouth. 

Rep.—Charles 8S. Beal, 
L. Gurney, Hanson, 

Dem.—George HE. Mansfield, Rockland. 

Prog.—jCharles E. Burbank, East 
Bridgewater. 
2nd Plymouth. 

Rep.—7yEzra W. Clark, Brockton. 

Dem—John J. Whalen, Owen F. Davis, 
Thomas Hogan, Brockton. 

Prog.—Edward N. Dahlborg, Brockton. 
1st Suffolk. 

Rep.—jEHEdward C. R. Bagley, Boston. 


Mason, Medway; Louis 
Fred P. Chapman, Frank- 


Rockland; Oscar 


Dem.—Theodore P. Story, George IF. 
Murphy Boston. 
Prog.—Arthur M. Huddell, Chelsea. 


2nd Suffolk. 
Rep.—Benjamin F. Thompson, Boston. 


Dem.—John J. Douglas, Michael F. Mc- 
Grath, James I. Green, Boston. 
3rd Suffolk. 

Rep.—John H. Farley, Virgilio Lom- 
bardi, Boston. 

Dem.—7Philip ¥. McGonagle, John H. 
Farley, Boston. 


Prog.—John H. Farley, Boston. 
4th Suffolk. 
Rep.—Angustus Seaver, Boston. 
Dem.—Thomas E. Walsh, +Joseph Leon- 
ard, John T. Nolan, Boston. 
5th Suffolk. | 
Rep.—Martin Huys, Boston. 
Dem.—Thomas C. O’Brien, Boston. 
6th Suffolk. 
Rep.—Thomas B. Bradley, Boston. 
Dem.—John J. Murphy, John J. Lydon, 
Thomas B. Bradley, Wm. J. Sullivan, Dan- 
iel J. Chapman, Michael J. Reidy, Boston. 
7th Suffolk. 
Rep.—Emil S. Schriftgiesser, 
Ells, William ‘CG. F. Krone, Boston. 
Dem.—James McInerney, P. Joseph Mc- 
Manus, Wm. J. Miller, jJames P. Timilty, 
James F, Griffin, James F. Hanley, Boston. 
Prog.—Nils Thure Kjellstrom, Boston. 
8th Suffolk. 
Rep.—Luther C. Greenleaf, Boston. 
Dem.—jRedmond S. Fitzgerald, Boston. 
Prog.—wWilliam J. Paul, Boston. 
9th Suffolk. 
Rep.—Sanford Bates, Boston. 
Dem.—Timothy A. Keliher, 
Lawler, John J. Hoar, Boston. 
Prog.—Sanford Bates, John FE. Macy, 
Boston. 
Ist Worcester. 
Rep.—Oscar BW. Arkwell, 


Ray See 


Charles §. 


Charles R. ‘ 


Johnson, Julius Garst, John R. Back, Wor- 
cester. 

Dem.—John T. Flanagan, Worcester. 
2nd Worcester. 

Rep.—7jClarence W. Hobbs, Worcester. 
3rd Worcester. 
“Rep.—Frank = S. 
Cook, Leominster. 

Dem.—jEdward N. Sibley, Ashburnham. 
4th Worcester. 

Rep.—jWilliam A. L. Bazeley, Uxbridge; 
Cornelius R. Day, Blackstone. 


Farnsworth,. Henry 


Dem:—James H. McCooey, Blackstone. 
Worcester-Hampden. 
Rep.—wWilliam J. ‘Sessions, Hampden; 


Herbert E. Cummings, North Brookfield. 
Dem.—7Alexis Boyer, Jr., Southbridge. 


REPRESENTATIVES. 
1st Barnstable. 
Rep.—7Albert Holway, Bourne. 
Dem.—George L. Thacher, Barnstable. 
Prog.—George L. Thacher, Barnstable. 
2nd Barnstable. 


Rep.—Archilaus H. Matson, John P. 
Nickerson, George LeRoy Weekes, Har- 
wich. 
3rd Barnstable. 

Rep.—jJerome Sands Smith, Province- 


town, 
1st Berkshire. 

Rep.—James Tracy Potter, Park G. Can- 
edy, North Adams; Almiron J. McCullough, 
Savoy. 

Dem. 2 Fagen B. Farley, North Adams. 

Prog.—John W. White, Clarksburg. 
2nd Berkshire. 

Rep.—Edward Davies, North Adams. 

Dem.—Gilbert Maxwell, Louis LaDame, 
Edward A. Ryan, North Adams. 

Prog.—Charles. J. Hager, 
Adams. 
3rd Berkshire. 

Rep.—George J. Rabouin, Adams. 

Dem.—Daniel V. Bergen, Joseph B. Mc- 
Govern, Pierce Edward Cassidy, Adams. 


4th Berkshire. 


AD oS North 


Rep.—George B. Waterman, Williams- 
town. 

Dem.—Charles H. Daniels, Pittsfield; 
John J. Connelly, Lanesborough; John 


Ennis, Wiliamstown. 
5th Berkshire. 

Rep.—Robert T. Kent, Pittsfield. 

Dem.—Maurice R. Callahan, John UL. 
Fitzgerald, Michael F. Quinn, Jacob E. 
Yost, Pittsfield. 
6th Berkshire. 

Rep.—John J. Whittlesey, 
Renne, Pittsfield. 

Dem.—Thomas M. Nimmons, Pittsfield. . 

Prog.—Francis E. Belden, Pittsfield. 
7th Berkshire. 

Rep.—7Frederick S. Delafield, Lenox, 

Dem.—John H. McAllister, Lee. 
8th Berkshire. 

Rep.—jJohn B. Hull, Jr., 
ton. 

Dem.—Herbert W. Weaver, Mount Wash- 
ington. 

Prog.—Roland M. Bartlett, Stockbridge. 
**1{st Bristol. 

Rep.—George M. Gustin, ,George M. Wor- 
rall, Attleborough; Cyril E. Read, Seekonk. 

Dem.—George M. Gustin, Attleborough, 
Frederick A. Bartlett, Frank J. Condon, No. 
Attleboro. 

Prog.—Joseph B. Gerould, Walter A. 
Briggs, George M. Gustin, Attleboro; Fred- 
erick A. Bartlett, North Attleboro. 
2nd Bristol. 

Rep.—Burton T. Mowry, Oeorge B. Leon- 
ard, Raynham. 

Dem.—jLeo M. Harlow, Haston. 
Prog.—Minot J. Lincoln, Raynham. 


William C. 


Great Barring- 


3rd Bristol. 

Rep.—Hlie J. Ducharme, George A. Gre- 
nier, Taunton. 

Dem.—jMatthew A. Higgins, Taunton. 

Prog.—jMatthew A. Higgins, Taunton. 
4th Bristol. 

Rep.—jJoseph E. Warner, 
Sprague, Taunton. 
5th Bristol. 

Rep.—jE. Ellsworth Lincoln, Dighton, 

Dem.—Frank E. Smith, Taunton. 
6th Bristol. 

Rep.—jHerbert Wing, Albert E. Russell, 
Dartmouth. 

Dem.—William T, Dunn, Dartmouth. 
**7th Bristol. p 

Rep.—jD. Herbert Cook, Douglas L. Me- 
Gee, James W. Owen, Jr., Edwin Johnson, 
Timothy F. McCrohan, jJohn F. Hatch, Jr., 
New Bedford. : 

Dem.—John T. Sloan, New Bedford. 
**8th Bristol. 

Rep—yjRichard Knowles, {John Halli- 
well, Robert Goodman, elie A. Burns, 
New Bedford. 

Dem.—Robert Goodman, 
John Henry Backus, Jr.; 

Prog.—Robert Goodman, 
**9th Bristol. 

Rep.—Robert L. Manley, Fall River 

Dem.—Edmond P. Talbot, jJohn F. Do- 
herty, Fall River. 

**10th Bristol. 

Dem.—jyAmbrose F. Ogden, +Edward F. 
Harrington, Fall River. 

***11th Bristol. 

Rep.—jJames T. Bagshaw, {Frank Mul- 
veny, {Francis X. LeBoeuf, David Silver- 
stein, George S. Wiley, Fall River. 

Dukes. 

Rep.—Benjamin G,. Collins, 
Arthur W. Davis, Chilmark. 

Dem.—Arthur W,. Davis, Chilmark. 
ist Essex. 

Rep.—jSamuel I. Collins, Amesbury. 

Dem.—Peter A. Wilson, Amesbury. 
2nd Essex. 

Rep.—jFred H. Magison, Haverhill. 

Dem.—Cornelius P. Driscoll, Roger P. 
Kiley, Haverhill. 

Prog.—Fred M. Knight, Haverhill. 
3rd Essex. 

Rep.—jEssex S. Abbott, Haverhill. 

Dem.—George H. Preston, Haverhill. 

Prog.—DeMont Goodyear, Haverhill. 
4th Essex. 

Rep.—Charles Haley, Wilfred J. Berger- 
on, Haverhill. 

Dem.—George W. Andrews, Haverhill. 

Prog.—Wilfred J. Bergeron, Haverhill. 

Socialist—}Charles H. Morrill, Haverhill. 
**5th Essex. 


George Hotte, 
New Bedford. 
New Bedford. 


Edgartown; 


Rep.—George Bunting, William H. Rus- 


Prog. — +Arthur Bower, Lawrence; 
Grunwald, Alfred J. Burckel, Lawrence. 

Dem.—John J. Clancy, Methuen; Mat- 
thew J. McQuade, John J. Lawlor, Thomas 
F. Keegan, Raphael A. A. Comparone, Ru- 
dolph Schlapp, Lawrence. 

Prog. — Arthur Bowen, 
George Bunting, Methuen. 
6th Essex. 


Dem.—jPeter Carr, Lawrence; Patrick F. a 


Ryan, Lawrence. 

7th Essex, 
Rep.—jFrederick Butler, Lawrence. 
Dem.—Daniel F. O’Brien, Lawrence. 

8th Essex. i 
Rep.—Peter L. J. Pomerleau, Lawrence. 


Dem.—jJames T. O’Dowd, John F. Mce- 


Carthy, Lawrence. 
Prog.—Ernest W. Pickens, Lawrence. 
9th Essex, 
Rep.—jSamuel Henry Bailey, Andover. 
Dem.—William J. Cronin, Andover. 


Prog.—Edward W. Boutwell, Andover. : 


Charles P. 


4 


eee ee ee 
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10th Essex. 

Rep.—Fred Leach, North Andover; James 
G. Page, Haverhill. 

Prog.—jGeorge P. Webster, 
11th Essex. 

Rep.—William A. Shea, Peabody. 

Dem.—Michael J. Sherry, Peabody. 
**12th Essex. 

Rep.—Charles H. Annis, Lynn; Alfred B. 
Jones, ;Amos R. Little, Martin Lewis 
Quinn, Swampscott; George H. Lucey, Du- 
gald McKillop, Peter L. Agnew, Harry HE. 
Wing, Lynn. 

Prog.—Frank I. Wright, John D. Cow- 
per, Lynn; Thomas B. P. Curtiss, Willard 
Page Jackson, Martin Lewis Quinn, Swamp- 
scott. 

**13th Essex. 

Rep.—Joseph F. Day, Charles Symonds, 
Abraham Goldberg, Walter B. Currier, 
Charles B. Frothingham, Arthur W. Barker, 
Herbert H. Newhall, Alonzo P. Grinnell, 
Lynn; Peter J. Walsh, Lynnfield. 

Dem.—jJohn Doherty, George James Ar- 
roll, Lynn. 

Prog.—jRudolph W. Currier, Alonzo P. 

- Grinnell, Lynn. 
**14th Essex. 

Rep.—Frank Rogers, Stephen Melvin Ar- 
rington, jJoseph L. Barry, Lester B. Har- 
low, Fred W. Ford, William Webber, Lynn. 

Dem.—Thomas J. L. Sheehan, Charles 
H. McGlue, Lynn. 

Prog.—George H. Breed, Lynn. 

**15th Essex. 

Rep.—James A. Colby, Thomas W. Bax- 
ter, Lynn. 

Dem.—jFrederic W. Burke, {Michael H. 
Cotter, Edward W. Shannon, Thomas J. 
Boland, Lynn; Peter J. Flaherty, Saugus. 

f Prog.—Charles E. Light, Saugus. 
16th Essex. 
Rep.—jJohn N. Osborne, Marblehead. 
Dem.—Charles M. Crowell, Marblehead. 
17th Essex. 
Rep.—jJames Coffey, Fred B. Sylvester, 
Salem. 


Boxford. 


Dem.—Charles A. Green, James G. 
Burns, Salem. 

18th Essex. 

Rep.—Thomas O. Jenkins,  fChauncey 


Pepin, Salem. 

Dem.—Henry A. Sullivan, Salem. 
19th Essex. 
Rep.—j Thomas A. Henry, Albert Pierce, 
/ Salem. 

Dem.—Dennis J. Sullivan, Thomas J. 
- Carroll, Salem. 

**20th Essex. 

Rep.—jAlvah J. Bradstreet, Danvers; 

_ yAllison G. Catheron, James Beattie Dow, 
_ Alfred E. Lunt, Winthrop E. Perry, Mar- 
. tin R. Lane, Francis Norwood, Beverly. 
Dem.—William Stopford, Jeremiah fh. 
_ Desmond, Beverly. 
Prog.—Howard E. Lindsay, 
William W. Trotter, Danvers. 
21st Essex. 

Rep.—Auvgustus Hubbard, Harry C. Fos- 
ter, Fred M. Gorman, Gloucester. 

Dem.— William P. Wakefield, Gloucester; 
Frank A. Foster, Manchester. 
_ Prog—wWilliam H. Vivian, Gloucester. 
22nd Essex. 
a Rep.—William Wallace Cook, j;James E. 
_ Tolman, Charles H. Lane, Gloucester. 
Dem. —Archabald N. Donahue, Gloucester. 
Prog.—Frank A. Woodward, Gloucester. 
23d Essex. 

Rep. —jJames M. Lyle, peuonp ters Wil- 
liam Parsons, Rockport. 
~ Dem.—Daniel D. Morrison, Gictoreton 
4 Prog.—jJames M, Lyle, Glucester. 
24th Essex. 
a a ied F. oat Topsfield, Albert 


Beverly’. 


25th Essex. 

Rep.—George E. Moulton, Harold A. Besse, 
Carl C. Emery, Ralph W. Nelson, Newbury- 
port, 

Dem.—Paul T. Winkley, Newburyport. 

Prog.—Charles W. Ayers, Newburyport. 
26th Essex. 

Rep.—Charles W. G. Lamprey, Samuel W. 
Weare, Anthony Willis Bartlett, Salisbury. 

Dem.—Charles H. Lord, Newburyport; 
Oscar S. Haton, Salisbury. 
1st Franklin. 

Rep.—Joseph C. Perry, Shelburne; ,Henry 
D. Wright, Rowe. 
2d Franklin. 

Rep.—jFrederick B. Felton, Homer R. 
Labrum, Greenfield. 

Dem.—Harry A. Weymouth, Greenfield. 

Prog.—Hosea B. Mowry, Greenfield. 
3d Franklin. 

Rep.—Philip H. Ball, William L. Harris, 
Deerfield; Myron L. Corbett, Bernardston. 

Dem.—Martin Neipp, Montague. 

Prog.—Martin Neipp, Montagle. 
4th Franklin. 

Rep.—Clinton C. Cook, Orange. 

Dem.—James HE, Rodgers, Orange. 

Prog.—Charles H. Holmes, Erving. 
ist Hampden. 

Rep.—Irving Roland Shaw, Palmer; Fred 
E. Cady, Monson. 

Dem.—7;Charles A. Le Gro, Palmer. 
2nd Hampden. 

Rep.—jEdward E. Chapman, Ludlow; Ad- 
dison H. Coe, Southwick; Silas B. Root, 
Granville. 
3d Hampton. . 

Rep.—Alfred C. Fairbanks, 

Dem.—jJohn J. Courtney, 
Clune, Springfield. 

Prog.—Charles EH. Field, Springfield. 
4th Hampden. 

Rep+—jJohn Mitchell, 

Dem.—jJohn Mitchell, 
Springfield. 

Prog.—John J. Walsh, Springfield. 
5th Hampden. 


Springfield. 
John Patrick 


Springfield. 
John J. Walsh, 


Rep.—William A. Dodge, {George D. 
Chamberlain, William F. Adams, Spring- 
field. 


Dem.—Charles C. Spencer, Springfield. 

Prog.—Charles C. Spencer, Springfield. 
6th Hampden. 

Rep.—jJulius F. Carman, Springfield. 

Dem.—jJulius F. Carman, Springfield. 

Preg.—John Swain, Springfield. 
7th Hampden. . 

Rep.—iMerrill E. Streeter, Springfield. 

Dem.—John R. Ramsay, Springfield. 

Prog.—John R. Ramsay, Springfield. 
8th Hampden. 

Rep.—Thomas McCoubrey, Chicopee. 

Dem.—Matthew A. Hopkins, ;Daniel J. 
Buckley, John H. Gilmartin, Chicopee. 
9th Hampden. 

Dem.—George Clark, j;Arthur G. Greaney, 
John B. Donohue, Maurice G. Donahue, 
Cornelius M. Donnelly, John J.,. Murphy, 
Holyoke. 
10th Hampden. 

Rep.—George Barnett, Frederick William 
MacKenzie, Holyoke. 

Dem.—jDavid F. Sullivan, Holyoke. 
11th Hampden. \ 

Rep.—j John D..Ryan, Holyoke. 

Dem.—jJohn D. Ryan, Holyoke. 
12th Hampden, 

Rep.—jThomas J. Cooley, Westfield. 

Dem.—j7Thomas J. Cooley, Westfield. ~ 


1st Hampshire. % 
Rep.—John LL. Mather, Northampton. 
Dem.—tHenry W. Warner, Northamp- 

ton. 

2nd Hampshire. 
Rep.—jCharles R. Damon, Williams- 


burg; Frank E, Lyman, Easthampton. 
3rd Hampshire. | 
Rep.—j Walter D. Cowls, Amherst. g 


Dem.—Henry O. Pease, Amherst. 

Prog.—George H. Everson, South Had- 
ley. 
4th Hampshire. 

Rep.—Flynn R. Person, Ware. 

Dem.—jRoland D. Sawyer, Ware. 

**1st Middlesex. 

Dem.—jJohn H. Lynch, James Francis 
Whalen, Charles Chapman, Hugh E, Mul- 
len, Charles H. Gaffney, Frank J. McAvoy, 
Joseph J. Reed, Cambridge. 

***2nd Middlesex. 


Rep.—James K. Tweedie, Charles N. 
James, Frederic F. Clauss, Clement G, 
Morgan, Albert M. Chandler, Charles A. 


Vaughan, Ralph R. Stratton, Cambridge. 

Dem.—James H. Donovan, James H. 
Murphy, John ¥F. Driscoll, {Stephen H. 
Harrington, John §S. Clary, John T. Lynch, 
Bernard J. Brogan, John TT. Bergin, Hd- 
ward T. Murphy, {Thomas A. Glennon, 
William Danehy, jfHenry J. Mahoney, 
Cambridge. 

Prog.—Jobhn F. Ollis, Frederick F, Claus, 
James K. Tweedie, Albert M. Chandler, 
Cambridge. 

***3rd Middlesex. 

Rep.—C. Burnside Seagrave, Arthur K, 
Reading, Roger D. Swaim, Cambridge. 

Dem.—jJohn L. G. Glynn, John A. Kel- 
leher, {Patrick J. Curley, John P. Good, 
John J. McCarthy, James P. Brennan, Wil- 
liam J. Lynch, jJohn P. Conroy, Timothy 
J. Horan, Michael Joseph Killeen, Hugh V. 
Conley, Cambridge. 

Prog.—Roger D. Swaim, C. Burnside 
Seagrave, Arthur K. Reading, Cambridge. 
***4th Middlesex. 

Rep.—Frederick W. Cobb, Howard Em- 
erson, {Henry B. Bothfeld, George R. Pui- 
sifer, John C. Brimblecom, J. Weston Al- 
len, Thomas Weston, Jr., Newton; William 
B. Arnold, Newtonville; George H. Mellen, 
Newton Highlands. 

Dem.—John P. Tierney, James A. Wat- 
ers, Justin A, McCarthy, Newton. 

Prog.—William B. Arnold, George 
Mellen, Otis W. Holmes, Newton. 
**5th Middlesex. 

Rep.—jGeorge P. Drury, John M. Gibbs, 
Waltham. 

Dem.—Martin F, 
Quirk, Waltham, 
6th Middlesex. 

Rep.—George Fred Whitney, Natick. 

Dem.—Thomas H. Brennan, Lawrence 
N. Quirk, Natick. 

Prog.—George Fred Whitney, Natick. 
7th Middlesex. 

Rep.—Maxham HH. Nash, James E. Mac- 
Pherson, Edgar A. Bowers, Charles L. 
Curtis, Ezra A. Hobbs, Framingham. 

Dem.—John J. Slattery, Framingham. 

Progi—_James R. Nicholson, Framing+ 
ham, 
8th Middlesex. 

Rep.—Seymour A. Knowles, Hopkinton; 
Aaron Coolidge Dowse, Sherborn. 

Dem.—James T. Murtaugh, Hopkinton. 

Prog.—jfEdward Carr, Hopkinton. 
9th Middlesex. 

Rep.—Alfred G. Boudreau, Marlboro. 

Dem,—William H. Murphy, John H, 
Parker, Marlboro. 

Prog.—Herman S. Fay, Marlboro. 
10th Middlesex. 

Rep.—George H. Creighton, Maynard; 
George E. Osgood, Henry Webber, Hud- 
son. 

Dem.—George W. W. Edson, Stow; Wil- 
liam J. Noonan, Hudson; Bernard H. Car- 
rigan, Maynard; Burpee C. Steele, Box- 
borough. 

Prog.—jAlfred E. McCleary, Maynard. 
11th Middlesex. ; 
Rep.—Edgar H. Hall, Acton. 
Prog.—John Ll. Kennison, Ayer; 

las Samsel, Acton. 


vale 


‘Carney, Thomas A, 


Nicho- 
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12th Middlesex. 

Rep.—Joseph A. Saunders, Pepperell. 

Dem.—Frederick A. Sherwin, Groton; 
Parker J. Kemp, Pepperell. 

Prog.—Arthur P. Wright, Pepperell. 
13th Middlesex. 

Rep.—jImmanuel Pfeiffer, Jr., Bedford. 

Dem.—Winthrop H. Fairbank, Sudbury. 

Prog.—Joseph S. Hart, Lincoln. 
14th Middlesex. 

Rep.—Joseph H. Hibbard, Robert S. Ful- 
ton, Roderick Chisholm, Lowell; Arthur 
W. Colburn, Dracut. 

Dem.—jJohn W. Brennan, Dracut. 

Prog.—Michael A. Lee, Lowell. 
15th Middlesex. 

Dem.—John J, Queenan, jDennis A. Mur- 
phy, Michael J. Garvey, Lowell. 
16th Middlesex. 

Dem.—jJohn J. Gilbride, Lowell. 
**47th Middlesex. 

Rep.—jHenry Achin, Jr., Loring Rus- 
sell Kew, {Victor Francis Jewett, Adelard 
Berard, Edwin W. Killpartrick, Smith J. 
Adams, Lowell. 

Dem.—Joseph Francis Whiteley, Her- 
cule A, Toupin, Thomas J. Mullarkey, Jo- 
seph H. Jodoin, Jr., Thomas Henry Cor- 
coran, Lowell. 

Prog.—Pierre A. Brousseau, Lowell. 
18th Middlesex. 

Rep.—jFred O. Lewis, William R. Ken- 
nedy, Lowell. 

Prog.—William R. Kennedy, Peter Cad- 
dell, Lowell. — 
19th Middlesex. 

Rep.—Charles H. Williams, 
Burton H. Crosby, Lowell. 

Dem.—j;John R. Higgins, Lowell. 
**20th Middlesex. 

Rep.—William F. Davis, Jr. Fred J. 
Brown, Henry L. Andrews, Woburn; Jared 
B. McLane, North Reading. 

Dem.—Thomas H. McGowan, Dennis P. 
Blake, William E. Kane, Edward W. Ken- 
ney, William P. Shea, Lowell. 

Prog.—Jared B. McLane, North Reading. 
21st Middlesex. 

Rep.—jyEden K. Bowser, Wakefield. 

Dem.—George E. Walker, Wakefield. 

Prog—jyEden K. Bowser, Wakefield. 
22nd Middlesex. 

Rep.—Harry C. 
Carrie, Melrose. 

Prog.—jEben F. Phillips, Melrose. 
***23rd Middlesex. 

Rep.—Frank Lewis, Fletcher S. Hyde, 
Frank M. Sawtell, Alvin E. Bliss, Elbridge 
G. Davis, Malden. 

Dem.—7Maurice 
Doyle, Malden. 

Prog.—Joseph F. Wright, jJohn G. Til- 
den, Malden. 

**24th Middlesex. 

Rep.—jFred P. Greenwood, Howard F. 
Furness, Edward C. Thayer, Everett. 

Dem.—C. Joseph McNamara, Richard E. 
Hersom, Everett. 

Prog.—Edwin A. Hilton, Frank M. ‘Car- 
penter, jFrank B. Rich, Everett. 

***25th Middlesex. 

Rep.—jWilliam W. Kennard, jHarvey E. 
Frost, Alphonso Martin, ;William M. Arm- 
strong, Somerville. 

Dem.—Joseph F. Harney, John J. Mur- 
phy, Perry F. Nangle, Somerville. 

Prog—John F, Wilber, Arthur W. Ber- 
ry, Ernest H. R. Burroughs, Somerville. 
***26th Middlesex. 

Rep.—jJoseph O. Knox, j;Ralph M. 
Smith, Fred W. Jackson, Joseph H. Perry, 
Somerville. 

Dem.—Bernard J. Sheridan, John J. Mc- 
Carthy, Walter M. Smith, Somerville. 

Prog.—Fred E. Towne, Otto C. Scales, 
Walter F. Blaser, Frank S. Ergabroadt, 
Somerville, 


Billerica; 


Woodill, William A. 


R. Flynn, James B. 


-*, 


27th Middlesex. 

Rep.—tWinfield F,. Prime, Winchester; 
Edward M. Peters, Medford. 

Dem.—Richard B. Coolidge, Medford. 

Prog.—Richard B. Coolidge, Medford. 
28th Middlesex. 

Rep.—Samuel W. Forrest, Richard J. 
Dwyer, Medford. 

Dem.—Richard J. Dwyer, Joseph Joyce 
Donahue, Medford. 

Prog —Guy L. Harden, Samuel W. For- 
rest, Medford. iad 
29th Middlesex, 

Rep.—Jacob Bitzer, Arlington. 

Dem.—James F. McCarthy, Lexington. 

Prog.—Cyrus FE. Dallin, Arlington. 
30th Middlesex. 

Rep.—Walter C. Stone, Wesley E. Monk, 
Watertown. 

Dem.—Joseph P. Keefe, Watertown. 
31st Middlesex. 

Rep.—jyArthur N. Newhall, Stoneham. 

Dem.—Leander V. Cohalan, Stoneham. 

Prog.—Arthur 8S. Parker, Stoneham. 
Nantucket. 

Rep.—jyEdward H. Perry, Nantucket. 
1st Norfolk. 

Rep.—George Granville Darling, Dedham; 
+Charles E. Stanwood, Needham, 

Dem.—James S. Delaney, Dedham. 

Prog.—Harry I. Cummings, Dedham. 
**2nd Norfolk. 

Rep.—jJohn H. Sherburne, 
Rowley, Brookline. 

Dem.—James Carolan, Brookline. 
3d Norfolk. 

Rep.—Henry P. Herr, William E. Rob- 
bins, Boston. 

Dem.—jWilliam .L. Gilman, 
Murray, Boston. 

Prog.—William E. Robbins, Boston, 
4th Norfolk. 

Rep.—jJoseph F. Stone, Canton. 
5th Norfolk. 

Rep.—Otto Gelotte, Charles A. Ericson, 
Albert L. Whitman, Quincy. 

Dem.—jMichael T. Sullivan, Quincy. 
6th Norfolk. 

Rep.—jEdward J. Sandberg, Quincy. 

Dem.—Daniel F. Corcoran, Quincy. 

Prog.—Herbert O. Cassidy, Quincy. 
7th Norfolk. 

Rep.—jKenneth L. Nash, Weymouth. 


Charles F, 


David W. 


One of the finest summer beverages, 
cooling, 
panacea against the inconveniences 
of sweltering heat and a protection 
to the nerves of tried laborers. 


Brewed in Boston 


Dem.—Dennis J. Slattery, Weymouth. 

Prog.—Alfred W. Hastings, Weymouth. 
8th Norfolk. 

Rep.—Hartley L. White, Braintree.: 

Dem.—jMoses H. McGaughey, 
Braintree. 
9th Norfolk. 

Rep.—Joseph Belcher, Randolph. 

Dem.—James E. Reilly, William H. Too- 
mey, Stoughton. 
10th Norfolk. 

Rep.—Henry M. Stowell, Walpole. 

Dem.—Thomas F. Maguire, Walpole; 
Thomas B. Mulvehill, Norwood. 

Prog.—Frederick T. Fuller, Walpole. 
1ith Norfolk. 

Rep.—A. Schuyler Clapp, Norfolk. 
12th Norfolk. 

Rep.—Harold G. Sackett, Bellingham; 
Orlando McKenzie, George R. Ellis, Fox- 
borough; Carroll E. White, Bellingham. 

Dem.—Michael F. Ryan, Bellingham. 

Prog.—George R. Ellis, Foxborough. 
ist Plymouth. 

Rep.—jJohn W. 
Doten, Plymouth. 
-Dem.—William T. Way, Charles H. Ray- 
mond, Plymouth. 

Prog.—Loomis R. Grant, William T. Way, 
Plymouth. 
2d Plymouth. 

Rep.—Nathaniel Phillips, 2nd, Edmund 
Baker, Ralph C. Ewell, Marshfield. 

Dem.—Edgar L. Hitchcock, Marshfield. 

Prog.—Ralph C. Eiwell, Marshfield. 
3d Plymouth. 

Rep.—Ellery H. Clark, Cohasset. 

Dem.—j William O. Souther, Jr., Cohasset. 
4th Plymouth. 

Rep.—Frank S8. Alger, Frederic O. Baker, 
Arthur F. Thompson, Rockland; Wesley E. 
Everson, Hanover. 

Dem.—Henry S. Healy, William J. Barry, 
William J. Cronin, William H. McCarthy, 
Rockland. 

Prog.—Wesley E. Everson, Hanover. 


South 


Churchill, Charles C. 


5th Plymouth. 
Rep.—Edward Clifton Taft, Whitman. 
Dem.—John T. Crowley, 
Smith, Abington. 
Prog.—Llewellyn L. Greeley, ;Harold 
Gurney, Whitman. 


Matthew 4G. 


Ft 


soothing and refreshing, a 


Uy 
J 


ESTABLISHED 1870 


Beer 
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6th Plymouth. 

Rep.—Horace F. 
Horace M. Humphrey, 
Kiernan, Wareham. 
*Dem.—Levi Wing, Marion, 

Prog—Henry S. Griffith, Carver. 
7th Plymouth. 

Rep—Thomas W. Blanchard, Plympton. 

Dem.—Charles D. Malagutti, Kingston. 

Prog.—Lyman P, Thomas, Middleboro. 
8th Plymouth. 

Rep.—Allston M. Sinnott, Bridgewater. 

Dem.—Edward A. McMaster, Bridgewa- 
ter. 

Prog.—jCleaveland <A. Chandler, 
Bridgewater. 
9th Plymouth. 

‘Rep.—George A. Monk, Brockton. 

Dem.—Ernest F. B. G. Davis, Brockton. 

Prog.—aA. Frank Straffin, Brockton. 
**10th Plymouth. 

Rep.—J. Edwin Maybury, Albert F. Snow. 
Brockton. 

Dem.—7Walter F. Russell, William Bul- 
man, J. Frank Conley, James J. Gorman, 
Brockton. 

Prog.—J. Dana Snow, 
Brockton. 
11th Plymouth. 

Rep.—John A. Laird, Brockton. 

Dem.—jFrank A. Manning, Brockton. 

Prog—Norman W. Sampson, Brockton. 
**1st Suffolk. 

Rep.—Walter A. Guptill, William J. 
Moore, George E. Leet, Edward J. Cox, 
Frederick J. Emmons, Michael F. Gillespie, 
Boston. 

Dem.—William J. Cotty, Oswald Kelly, 
Thomas J. Giblin, {William F. Doyle, 
James Doyle, William H. Mogan, Thomas 
R. Kelley, Daniel L. Gennison, Louis L. 
Palmer, John A. Cuneo, Edward I. Kelley 
John A. Sheehan, Boston. 

Prog.—John J. Girrior, Chester BE. Dur- 
gin, Boston. 

**2nd Suffolk. 

Rep.—Edward J. Smith, Boston. 

Dem.—Jobhn J. Kearney, Manassah E. 
Bradley, Joseph H. Pendergast, William C. 
S. Healey, jJohn F. Sullivan, Boston. 

**3d Suffolk. 

Rep.—George H. Huff, Ralph Hodgkins, 
Boston. 

Dem.—Charles A. Horrigan, Henry J. Me- 
Laughlin, Cornelius J. Murphy, William H. 
Winnett, James J. Brennan, Joseph Far- 
ren, James A. Haley, John J. Gillis, John 
P. Tully, William F. Dillon, Boston. 

***4th Suffolk, 

Rep.—Alfred S. Holman, Frank L. Omond, 
Arthur W. Forbush, Boston. 

Dem.—jEdward P. Murphy, Timothy P. 
Callahan, Michael J, McNamee, Charles J. 
MeNulty, John J. O’Brien, James A. Dris- 
coll, James A. Gilbride, William H. Breen, 
Jr.; Daniel F. Coughlin, jWilliam E. Car- 
ney, John P. Mahoney, Boston, 
5th Suffolk. Aa 

Rep.—7j Maurice Caro, Chelsea. 

Dem.—Lawrence F. Quigley, Chelsea. — 


**6th Suffolk, 
Rep.—Felix A. Marcella, 


Field, 
Marion; 


Mattapoiseit; 
James F. 


Hast 


John Lindsay, 


Amos M. De- 


Vito, Boston. 


Dem.—Charles Herbert McGlinchey, Al- 
fred Santosuosso, John A, Flaherty, Fran- 
cis D. O’Donnell, ~Vincent Brogna, Felix 
A. Marcella, Boston. 

Prog.—Vito Tenore, Francesco Jannessa,, 
Frank Rocco Lentine, Boston. 
7th Suffolk. 

; Rep.—Samuel Taier, John B. Grant, Bos- 
on, 

Dem.—jJohn L. Donovan, William J. Kee- 
nan, Dennis D. McCarthy, John J. O’Leary, 
Boston. 

Prog—John B. Grant, Boston. 


**8th Suffolk. 
Rep.—Nathan Winer, Boston. 
Dem.—jRobert Robinson, ;Martin M. Lo- 
masney, Boston. 
Prog.—Charles V. Coffey, Boston. 


- **9th Suffolk. 


Rep.—Thomas C. Murch, Peter E. Rich- 
ardson, Boston. 

Dem.—jJohn A. Donoghue, j;John F. 
Sheehan, Isaac Gordon, Joseph E. Ferreira, 
Boston. 

Prog.—Weldon L. Crosman, Max H. New- 
man, Boston. 

**10th Suffolk. 

Rep.—j{Channing H. Cox, 
Boston. 

Dem.—James A. Sullivan, James D. Mc- 
Quaid, Daniel J. Corcoran, Boston, 

Prog.—John M. Dewar, John L, Tucker- 
man, Boston. 

**11th Suffolk. 

Rep.—Arthur E. Burr, ;Fitz-Henry Smith, 
Jr., Boston. 

Dem.—Daniel H. O’Connell, John W. But- 
ler, Boston. 

Prog.—Wayland F. Dorothy, Boston. 
**42th Suffolk. 

Rep.—Kenneth L. Greenlaw, Frank E. 
Shute, Francis J. H. Jones, William D. 
Rich, John B. McGregor, Boston, 

Dem.—Michael A. Griffin, John J. Lor- 
dan, jJames J. Murphy, John L. Willard, 
yEdward F. McLaughlin, Boston. 

Prog.—Frank E. Shute, William D. Rich, 
Boston. 

**13th Suffolk. 

Dem.—John William Kenney, John N. 
Levins, James J. Doyle, Wiliiam J. Man- 
ning, William J. Foley, Michael J. Mul- 
kern, Peter Joseph Joyce, William J. Grif- 
fin, Jerome HE. McMullen, William F. J. 
O’Mara, Thomas J. Collins, Bernard J. Mc- 
Laughlin, Jeremiah P, Murray, Boston. 
**14th Suffolk. 

Rep.—Jacob C. Bibber, James. J. Mungo- 
van, Boston. 

Dem.—Daniel W. Casey, Edward F. My- 


;+Samuel Davis, 


ers, Patrick J. Shields, John B. Wenzler,* 


Thomas F. O’Hearn, Robert J. Ware,. Paul 

W. Halloran, +William N. Cronin, Boston. 
Prog.—Bernard J. Arntz, James Henry 

Corney, Boston. 

**15th Suffolk. 

Dem.—John L. Monahan, Edward @. Mer- 
ris, Alfred J..L. Ford, John T. Connelly, 
James T. Moriarty, John E. Shea, Witliam 
T. Conway, Boston. 

**16th Suffolk. 

Rep.—Alfred R. Mitchell, Simon C. Weil, 
Boston. 

Dem.—James T. Cassidy, John Joseph 
O’Neill, John F. McCarthy, jGeorge J. 
Wall, Patrick M. Costello, William J, Hol- 
land, Daniel J. Young, Boston. 

**17th Suffolk. 

Rep.—Albert M. Cutter, Herbert D. Ster- 
ling, Boston. 

Dem.—John L. Fitzgerald, John J. Burke, 
George R. J. Henry, Joseph Oakham, {John 
J. Reilly, William J. McCarthy, John F. 
Donovan, Albert J. Connell, Boston, 

Prog.—Joseph A. Walsh, Boston. 

**18th Suffolk. 

Rep.—Joshua A. Crawford, Jeffrey C. 
Holmes, Charles H. Seales, Joseph C. Bar- 
rus, Boston. 

Dem.—Frank J. Burke, Edward Earnest 
Coughlin, {George E. Curran, +Patrick Ed- 
ward Murray, Jr.; George W. Sheales, John 
Joseph Waul, James J. Casey, Boston, 

Prog.—Alexander Kohan, Boston. 


**19th Suffolk. 
Rep.—George E. Glazier, 


Richards, Boston. 
Dem.—Michael J. Donovan, William A. 


William H. 


Sullivan, Thomas V. Rooney, Dennis F. 
Reardon; Boston. 


Prog.—Thomas H. Bates, Boston, 
***20th Suffolk. 

Rep. Calvin J. Upham, Chester A, Dun- 
ham, Jacob Wasserman, Boston. 

Dem.—Frank Walsh, James J. Guanes 
+Lewis R. Sullivan, Joseph M. Kelly, John 
F. Donovan, Joseph McGrath, jJohn A, An- 
derson, Dennis Coholan, Judson H. Record, 
John J. Carey, Peter J. Donaghue, John F. 
Donovan, Jeremiah Murnane, William J. 
Teehan, John J. Maguire, jJohn J. Cum- 
mings, W. Thomas Martin, James A. Sul- 
livan, Alfred H. Borden, Boston. 

Prog.—Elihu David Stone, Frank H. 
Cook, Latimer S. Seaver, Bryant Lurvey, 
Boston. 

**91st Suffolk. 

Rep.—Addison P. Beardsley, Shirley P. 
Graves, Samuel E. Horton, Henry C. Ber- 
lin, Edward L. Frederick, Boston. 

Dem.—Chester J. O’Brien,.jJames T. Ken- 
ney, Thomas J. Walsh, Joseph P. Watson, 
Boston, 

Prog.—Ernest Woodaman, Frank E, Rob- 
bins, Boston. 

**22nd Suffolk. 

Rep.—George Penshorn, Burton L. Tho- 

mas, Boston. 


Dem.—John P. Englert, j;Jeremiah J. 


Kelley, William L. Doonan, Alfred J. 
Moore, William Jacobs, Edward F. Kelle- 
her, Andrew J. Lacey, William Charles 


Frank, Boston. 

Prog.—George Penshorn, Burton L. -Tho- 
mas, Boston. 
**23d Suffolk. 

Rep.—Thomas H. Tagen, George A. Gil- 
man, Benjamin C. Lane, Boston. 

Dem.—7William H. McMorrow, jJames E. 
Phelan, Walter J. Laughlin, Boston. 

Prog.—William Scampton, J. Franklin 
Waters, Benjamin C. Lane, Boston. 
***24th Suffolk. 

Rep.—James B. Watson, Samuel H. Mil- 
dram, William B. Willcutt, Harrison H. At- - 
wood, Boston. 

Dem.—George F. Gilbody, James H. Flan- 
agan, Patrick J. Brophy, Jeremiah C. Mur- 
phy, John W. Connelly, ;Timothy J. Ahearn, © 
Stanley J. Gallagher, Thomas Hoey, James 
Joseph Ryan, Edward Martin Costello, H. 
Clement B. Cosgrove, Charles M. McCol- 
gan, Jeremiah E, Connor, John J. Steele, 
Joseph J. Benson, Cormick J. McMahon, 
Boston. 

Prog—Leveritt T. Hughson, William B. 
Willcutt, Harrison H, Atwood, Samuel H. 
Mildram, Neil M. Alexander, Seth E. Haton, 
John H. Burns, Boston. 

**25th Suffolk. 

Rep.—David James Aaron, }+Herbert A. 
Wilson, Frederic EB, Dowling, Boston. 

Dem.—George H. McDermott, William J. 
Donahee, Edmund T. Keefe, Boston. 

Prog.—wWilliam H. Sargeant, George B. 
Webster, Boston. 
26th Suffolk. 

Rep.—jWilliam M. Robinson, George L. 
Hutchinson, Arthur Carolan, Chelsea. 

Dem.—John J, O’Brien, Chelsea. 

**27th Suffolk. 

Rep.—Edgar H. Whitney, Winthrop; 
George A. Lancaster, ,Andrew A. Casassa, 
Edward Emery Orr, Revere. 

Dem.—Berardo V. Sbraccia, 
Farrell, Revere. 

Prog.—Charles E, Creeley, Revere; Hollis 
O. Thomas, Winthrop. 
ist Worcester. 

Prog.—iFred W. Cross, Royalston. 


Frank H. 
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**2nd Worcester. 

Rep.—Arthur #. Lamb, 
{Frank B. Edgéll, Gardner. 

Dem.—James J. Hunt, Winchendon. 

Prog.—Charles L. Day, Winchendon. 
3d Worcester. 

Rep.—Austin F. Adams, Charles E. Ha- 
ven, Barre. 
4th Worcester. 

Rep.—Warren E. Tarbell, Brookfield. 
5th Worcester. 

Rép.—Robert A. Beckwith, Southbridge. 

Dem.—jJoseph LaFlamme, Sturbridge. 

Prog.—Robert A. Beckwith, Southbridge. 
6th Worcester. 

Rep.—Charles H. Derby, Paxton; E. Har- 
ris Howland, Spencer. 

Dem.—Walter BE. Wolfe, Auburn. 
7th Worcester. 

Dem.—7Geo. Fred Hart, Webster. 

Dem.—Joseph N. O’Kane, Dudley. 

-**8th Worcester. 

Rep.—George T. Hobbs, Fred C. Taft, 
Uxbridge; James H. Ferguson, Peter C. 
Paradis, Millbury. 

Dem.—Joseph J. 
Charles H. Coyne, 
Brown, Millbury. 
**9th Worcester. 

Rep.—Benjamin C. Wood, Upton; 
A. Messinger, Hopedale. 


Templeton; 


Kelley, 
Grafton; 


Uxbridge; 
Robert F. 


Adin 


Dem.—jMatthew J. Carberry, North- 
bridge; P. Hugene Casey, Milford; Dennis 
F. Duggan, Northbridge. 
**10th Worcester. . 

Rep.—George A. Whitney, 
seph S. Gates, Westborough. 

Dem.—jEben S. Cobb, Clinton; Walter D. 
McCarthy, Westborough. 

Prog.—Willard J. Mayberry, 
ough. 

**11th Worcester, 

Rep.—Edward H. Nutting, Leominster; 
7George F. Morse, Jr., Lancaster; John C. 
Hull, Leominster. 

Dem.—John F. Kelley, Lancaster; 
ward J. Driscoll, Leominster. 

**12th Worcester. 

Rep.—John A. Faxon, Hieber C. Fos- 
dick, Fitchburg. 

Dem.—jEdward J. Dailey, menace W. Gil- 
son, Fitchburg. 
13th Worcester. 

Rep.—jFrederick H. Lucke, Worcester. 
14th Worcester. 

Rep.—Ezra C. Smith, Ernest L. Ander- 
son, Ludwig Johnson, Laurice W. Meyer- 
hardt, G. Oscar Russell, Worcester, 

Prog.—John W. Litchfield, pvonpester. 
15th Worcester. 

Rep.—Joseph 
ter. 


Clinton; Jo- 


Westbor- 


Ed- 


Wilfred Lavigne, Worces- 


Dem.—Michael F. Malone, Patrick Me- 
Hugh, Phomas J. Meehan, Edward H. 
O’Brien, Gerald F. McGillicuddy, Worces- 
ter. 
16th Worcester. 

Dem.—Louis B. Glixman, Charles A. Kel- 
ley, Charles F. Garrity, Thomas F. Dean, 
Worcester. 
17th Worcester. 

Dem.—jThomas HE. Dowd, Worcester. 
18th Worcester. al 

Rep. John E. Olson, NEDTEC A. Lindbe q 
Worcester. 

Dem.—jJoseph S. McDonough, Worces- 
ter. 

Prog.—John E. Olson, Worcester, 
19th Worcester. 

Rep.—jJames L. Harrop, Worcester..- 

Dem.—Timothy B. Fox, Worcester. 
20th Worcester. 

Rep.—jTheodore H. Day, Wordentor 

Prog.—Daniel S. Curtis, Worcester. 
21st Worcester, 

Rep.—Herbert Shales, Albert T. Quiry, 
George A. Reed, Worcester. 

Prog.—Robert R. Griswold, Worcester. 
22nd Worcester. 

Rep.—jRobert M. Washburn, Dane 
Dustan, Worcester. 

Prog.—Matthew Nahigan, Worcester, 


M. 


- 


A. J. ROWE CONTRACTING CO. 


LARGEST BUILDING STONE 
DEALER IN NEW ENGLAND 


ROAD WORK 


MALDEN 
Salem St. 


BRIGHTON 


Commonwealth Ave. 


WORCESTER 
Stafford St. 


— 


Candidate against 


Vutlardc 


James F. Shaw for senatorial nomination in 3d Essex district. 
(See page 490 for sketch.) 


Kidder, Peabody 
& Co. 


415 Devonshire Street 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 


Letters of Credit 


Lee, Higginson & Co 


44 State Street 


TRAVELERS’ LETTERS OF CREDIT 


ON MESSRS. COUTTS & CO 
LONDON 


Available in all parts of the World 


! 


4 


Old Colony Trust 
Company 


STATEMENT, APRIL 29, 1905 
RESOURCES. 
Loans’. : : ; 3 : 7 . - $22,347,942 66 
Massachusetts Bonds at par ‘ : : 1,000,000 00 
British Consols . 3 : = : ‘ 768.240 00 
Railroad and Other Securities : : 5,466,444 37 
Real Estate F : ; ; 1,375,000 00 
Cash ¢ gies 
In Office, . ; ; ‘ . $1,719.632 85 
In Banks, é ; ‘ - 8315,916,08 10,035,548 93 
$40,993,175 96 
t LIABILITIES. 
Capital Stock : : ; ‘ ‘ : ; $1,500,000 00 
Surplus Fund ; . ‘ ‘ ° ‘ ‘ 5,000,000 00 
Earnings Undivided . ; ; : ‘ ‘ 348,400 39 
Deposits : , j : 34,144,775 57 


$40,993,175 96 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 

T. JEFFERSON COOLIDGE, JR., Chairman. +s 
GORDON ABBOTT, REGINALD FOSTER, 7 
OLIVER AMES, GEORGE P. GARDNER, 
C.-W. AMORY, HENRY S. HOWE, 
CHARLES F. AYER, WALTER HUNNEWELL. 
SAMUEL CARR, THOMAS L. LIVERMORE, 
Bob CHENHY, GEORGE. vy. L. MEYER, 
T. JEFFERSON COOLIDGE, LAURENCE MINOT, 
CHAS BE. COTTING, RICHARD OLNEY, 
PHILIP DEXTER, NATHANIEL THAYER, 
EBEN S. DRAPER, LUCIUS TUTTLE, 
GEORGE F. FABYAN, STEPHEN M. WELD. 
FREDERICK P. FISH, 


\ 


OFFICERS. 


EDWARD A. PHIPPEN, Cashr. ~ 
JOSEPH G: STEARNS, 
: Asst. Sec. 
JULIUS R.: WAKEFIELD, is 
Erust Officers ue =] 
F. M. LAMSON, -Asst.. Cashrm ~* 


GORDON ABBOTT, Pres. 
FRANCIS R. HART, Vice-Pres. 
JAMES A. PARKER, Vice-Pres, 
PIPRRE- JAY, . Vice-Pres, 

E. BLMER FOYE, -Sec. 

F. G. POUSLAND,.Act. Treas. 


Capital - = $2,000,000 
Surplus = = $2,000,000 ~~ 


THE: go 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
OF BOSTON ec 


202 DEVONSHIRE STREET | 
OFFICERS 
DANIEL G. WING, President. Ae | 
EDWARD A. PRESBREY, Vice President. » 


JOHN W. WEEKS, Vice President. 

GEO. G. McCAUSLAND, Vice President. 
CLIFTON H. DWINNELL, Vice President. 
FREDERIC H. CURTISS, Cashier. ‘ 
PALMER E. PRESBREY, Asst. Cashier. 
EDWARD S. HAYWARD, Asst. Cashier. 
BERTRAM D. BLAISDELL, Asst. Cashier. 


DIRECTORS 


JOHN CARR, Chairman. 

ORLANDO H. ALFORD of Bliss, Fabyan & Company. 

CALVIN AUSTIN, General Manager Eastern Steamship Co. 

EDWARD E. BLODGETT of Carver & Blodgett, Attorneys. 

ROLAND W. BOYDEN of Ropes, Gray & Gorham, Attorneys. 

GEORGE W. BROWN, Treasurer United Shoe Machinery Co. 

JAMES B. CASH, President Bates Manufacturing Co. 

WILLIAM F. DRAPER, President Draper Co. of Hopedale. 

ROBERT J. EDWARDS of Edwards Manufacturing Company. 

GEORGE A. FERNALD of George A. Fernald & Company. 

EUGENE N. FOSS, Treasurer B. F. Sturtevant Co. 

WILLIAM H. HILL, Capitalist. 

CHARLES. H. JONES of Commonwealth Shoe & Leather Co. 

MORTIMER B. MASON of S. D. Warren & Co., Paper Manu- 
facturers. : 

CHARLES 8S. MELLEN,: President, New York, New Haven & 
Hartford R. R. 

CHARLES A. MORSS, Treasurer Simplex Electrical Co. 

HENRY A. RICE, Jr:, of Denny, Rice & Benedict. 

WALLACE, F. ROBINSON, Capitalist, ex-President Chamber of 
Commerce. 

WILLIAM A. STETSON of Wm. A. Stetson & Company. 

JAMES J. STORROW of Lee, Higginson & Co., Bankers. 

JOHN W. WEEKS of Hornblower & Weeks, Bankers and Brokers. 

DANIEL G. WING, President. 

SIDNEY W. WINSLOW, President United Shoe Machinery Co. 
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